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SENATE 
Monpay, March 3, 1930 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
George 
Giass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hattield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robston, Ky. 
Schall 
Kean Sheppard 
Frazier Keyes Shortridge 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that my colleague the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCu1socu] is unavoidably detained 
from the Senate. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Krxe] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the 
day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. SuipsTeap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, amounting to $7,000,000, 
for the Department of Agriculture, fiscal year 1930, to remain 
available until June 30, 1931, for the purpose of making ad- 
vances or loans to farmers as authorized by the joint resolution 
entitled “ Joint resolution for the relief of farmers in the storm, 
flood, and/or drought-stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, and Missouri,” approved March 8, 1930, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 

priations and ordered to be printed. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion in the nature of a memorial from the Emerson-Steuben 
Mills, of Brooklyn, N. Y., signed by J. Kaufman, remonstrating 
against an increase in the tariff duty on crin vegetal or palm 
fiber, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MOSES presented a resolution adopted by the board of 
aldermen of the city of Nashua, N. H., favoring the passage of 
legislation dedicating October 11 of each year as General 
Pulaski’s memorial day, for the observance and commemoration 
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Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsb, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Bleast 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
sroussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
(Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fess 


lletcher 
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of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War 
hero, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. GOULD presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lewis- 
ton, Me., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. KEYES presented a resolution adopted by the board of 
aldermen of the city of Nashua, N. H., favoring the passage of 
legislation dedicating Octeber 11 of year General 
Pulaski’s memorial day, for the observance and commemoration 
of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War 
hero, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Boston and Franklin County, Mass., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Brockton, 
Marshfield, Pembroke, and Rockland, in the State of Massaclhu- 
setts, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of 100 citizens of Holyoke, Mass., 
praying for the passage of Senate bill 15, providing for civil- 
service retirement, and House bill 162, the postal employees’ 
longevity bill, which was referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 


each as 


CRIME CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, in connection with the remarks 
made by me on February 28, 1980, beginning on page 4456 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Kecorp, I ask that the newspaper clippings 
which I send to the desk may be printed in the Recorp. 
clippings cover only three days. 
ington? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


rhese 
Is there any crime in Wash- 


Without objection, the clippings 


[From the Washington Times, March 1, 1930] 
THIEVES ACTIVE IN NORTHWEST 
Thieves operating in the northwest section entered a store and four 
homes, making away with $150 in cash and jewelry and property valued 
at $1,250. 

A diamond ring valued at $700 was stolen from a dresser in a third- 
floor room in the 3100 block N Street NW., Mary A. Lynch told police of 
the seventh precinct. 

Ninety-three dollars was taken from the pants pocket of Emanuel 
Levy and $23 from the cash register by thieves who broke into his store 
in the 800 block Twenty-sixth Street NW. 

Three rings and a bracelet, valued in excess of $440, were stolen from 
the apartment of Marie Simons in the 1100 block Vermont Avenue, she 
reported. 

Allen G. Stearn, of the 3400 block Woodley Road NW., told police of 
the fourteenth precinct that his home was looted of table silver, candle- 
sticks, and linen. 

Cash and jewelry valued at $40 was stolen from the home of James 
Hall, in the 1300 block Girard Street NW. 


[From the Washington Herald, March 1, 1930] 
Forty-Eigut ARRESTED IN THREB RaAlws BY LerrerMAN—Dprecrive 
Wins IN 20-Minuts Fient Wirn Bie Po.iice Dog; SmMasnues LAMP 
on Irs Heap 


Forty-eight men were arrested yesterday afternoon in three spec- 
tacular downtown raids staged by mengbers of Sergt. Oscar Letterman's 
liquor and gambling squad. 

A 20-minute battle between a large police dog and Detective William 
Mostyn, ending only when the policeman smashed a heavy lamp on 
the dog’s head, knocking the animal unconscious, enlivened a raid at 
620 New York Avenue NW, 
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{From the Evening Star, Saturday, March 1, 
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thrown a 
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iving constant police 


protection, said the his home and office 


had been 
initiative of police, 


make 


guards 


purely on the because I 


of people who threats.” 


RECEIVES DEATH THREATS 


Carter threat 


addi 


death 
gambler.” In 


Star he received a 


from a 


told a reporter from the 
third in 
Inspector William 8 
of a fourth threat 

To-day's warning 
Public Printer 
it would be 


to-day the two days * notorious 


tion 


reached C 
the 


friend of the 
the gambler sent word 
import a you for $5,000." The 
word that Carter could get $25,000 from Maryland gam- 
gumbling stopped in the District if he would hold off a 


through a mutual 
Carter said 


gunman to 


irter 
and gambler 
“easy to get 
man also sent 
blers to have 
few weeks 


Laughing, Carter quoted the man as having said Maryland gamblers 


» glad to have Washington “ closed up” so their business would 
er said he sent word to the gambler that 
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Public Printer said he was awakened early yesterday morning 
eall unidentified “He talked to me in the 


language and was going to ‘get me,’” 


“if he sets foot in my 
office 
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Shelby called at his office yesterday and said 
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because police had learned that a mechanic in 
Printing Office had overheard & man “Tm 
The Public Printer the threat 
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oing to get said 


was 
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thing,” Carter declared. “I received even 
1925 when I fired employees of the 
Printing Office for gambling, drinking liquor, and other violations.” 

his principal interest in his fight against the police 
to keep Government Printing Office “in its pre- 
the cleanest Government office in Washington.” 
he added. “I simply want fair play.” 

Replying to charges of police that the affidavits sworn to by four 
employees of his office had been drawn from them because they were in 


was working beneath an 
“I'm this sort of 
numerous threats in 
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Carter asserted 


department was the 
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position as 
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have failed to stamp out gambling | 


fear whatsoever | 


Shelby, chief of detectives, informed Carter | 


| of to 


made 


Marcn 3 


others present when he questioned the men which would prove the 
police charges were false. 

Shortly after it had referred the Carter correspondence to the sub- 
‘ommittee yesterday afternoon the Senate committee approved the 


| Capper bill granting pay increases to the police and fire departments. 


Senator Joun M. Rorsion, Republican, of Kentucky, chairman of the 
subcommittee, not had a chance yet to go over the data from 
Carter, but, speaking generally, he said he did not believe the subcom- 
mittee should take over the work of the grand jury or the courts by 
going into every individual complaint brought to the attention of 
Congress. 

The Senator said that if the head of any department should be found 
not faithful to his trust, that would be a situation he thought the 
subcommittee should take hold of. At the same time he said he 
wanted to emphasize that it is also a duty to avoid besmirching the 
characters of honest public officials. 

Senator Rogpsion declared he did not want to see the subcommittee 
used as a sewer through which to pess filth and mud.” 

“T have lived here for 12 years,” said Senator Ropston, 
think Washington is well above the average.” 

The Senator pointed out that Congress is spending millions for the 
beautification of Washington and he believes every member of Con- 
gress is interested in seeing that the Capital is not only beautified, but 
kept safe and orderly. He stressed the point, however, that there are 
certain functions which belong to the courts and to grand juries, such 
as specific complaints of wrongdoing. The Senator indicated that if 
it could be shown that the proper agencies were not functioning as they 
should, he would not hesitate to go into a matter of that kind. 

Although nothing definite will be decided until the chairman consults 
the other members of the subcommittee, he indicated the Public Printer 
might be called to discuss the questions he has raised. 

In his letter to the Senate committee the Public Printer said he was 
interested in the situation because some of the employees of the Print- 
ing Office have been affected by the prevalence of gambling and boot- 
legging in the vicinity of the office. Senator Ropsion suggested that 
the head of an establishment could apply disciplinary measures to 
employees under him. 

The police and fire pay bill, as approved by the committee, would give 
privates an entrance salary of $1,900, with annual increases of $100 
until a maximum of $2,400 is reached. The present scale is $1,800, 
$1,900, and $2,100 a year. The bill also carries increases for the 
officers of both departments, according to their rank. 

In reporting the bill from the subcommittee Senator Rorston at first 
suggested adopting an amendment from the District Commissioners 
to raise the heads of the police and fire departments to $8,000 instead 
$8,500. The present salaries of these two officials is $5,200. 
After other members of the committee indicated they favored reporting 
the bill as introduced by Senator Capper, without amendment, Senator 
ROBSION said he had no objection, and that course was adopted. 

Detective Sergt. Frank Varney, of the Policemen’s Association, 
pointed out to the committee that in Washington the heads of the 
police and fire departments perform administrative duties as well as 
directing the actual work of their men, whereas in other cities there 
are police and fire commissioners as well as police and fire chiefs. 


has 


“and I 


POLICEMEN TAKE 10 IN 
STRATION 


Near RioT—YOUTHS IN COMMUNIST DEMON- 
AT SEVENTH AND IP STREETS 


Members of the Communist Party here engaged in a demonstration 
at Seventh and P Streets last night which ended in a near riot when 
10 of the number were arrested by second precinct police. 

All were released before midnight after posting collateral. Three 
were charged with speaking publicly without a permit and the others 
were booked on disorderly conduct charges. Police said that six of 
the number were under 20 years of age. 

When the police intervened a youth who appeared less than 18 years 
old was standing on a soap box in the center of the pavement, denounc- 
ing the of the country, who, he said, “‘ were living a life of 
luxury while countless thousands go unemployed.” 

Shouting dramatically, he told his audience of several hundred per- 
“We must band together and fight these ‘bosses’ unless we 
starve.” He referred at length to a recent editorial published in a local 
paper, which cited unemployment conditions in the country. 

The youth climaxed his speech by stating that the contents of the edi- 
torial proved the communist cause was right. 

A colored speaker took his place on the soap box, uttered sounds 
which resembled “ Uh-ah” and suddenly found himself being escorted to 
a waiting patrol wagon across the street. 


CROWD BROKEN UP 


* bosses " 


sons, 


The police arrived quietly and, working systematically, arrested both 


| the speakers and sought to disperse the crowd, which by this time had 


grown to major proportions, 

As the two speakers, objecting vainly made their way to the patrol 
wagon, an enthusiastic and youthful comrade leaped to the soap box and 
shouted, “ That's the way they treat us when we try to get work for 


fear of losing their jobs, Carter said he had affidavits from clerks and | you folks”—and the crowd picked up his cry. 
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The enthusiastic one was civen a seat in the patrol wagon with his 
comrades, and the police, brandishing night sticks threateningly, sent 
the crowd milling into the night. The more unruly ones were arrested. 
Others disappeared. 


GIRL IS REARRESTED 


Miss Edith Briscoe, 19 years old, arrested several weeks ago along with 
Miss Helen Colodny, 20-year-old Central High School student, whose 
charges that 300 pupils were taking active part in the Communist Party 
stirred educational circles, was arrested again last night. 

The Briscoe girl was passing communistic literature to those in the 
crowd. She was charged with disorderly conduct and released after 
posting collateral. 

Harold Briscoe, 16, the younger brother of Edith Briscoe, who gave an 
address in the 3500 block of Fourteenth Street ; Solomon Harper, colored, 
34, of Winston-Salem, N. C.; and Albert Mallin, 17, of the 1300 block of 
Seventh Street, were charged with speaking publicly without a permit. 

Phillip Shinberg, 16, of the 1300 block of Seventh Street; John Wor- 
land, 22, of the 1300 block of Howard Street; William Snowden, 23, col- 
ored, of the 1400 block of New York Avenue; Harry Furash, 16, of the 
500 block of Lamont Street; Arthur Walker, 35, of the 200 block of 
Bryant Street; and William Phillips, 17, of the 3400 block of Dent Place, 
were charged with disorderly conduct. All will appear in police court. 

Literature given out at the demonstration announced that a mass pro- 
test meeting against the lynching of colored persons in the South will be 
held at Odd Fellows Hall, 1606 M Street, Friday night, beginning at 8.15 
o'clock. Charles Alexander, billed as director of the International Labor 
Defense, is scheduled to talk. 

THREE $10 

Judge Gus A. Schuldt, in police court, 
Worland $10 each for disorderly conduct. 


FINED EACH 


fined Mallin, Snowden, and 


Police said that the com 


munists had spoken loudly and boisterously in an attempt to prevent the 


arrest of other members of the organization. 
it was said he did not become unruly. 

Edith Briscoe was charged with assault for attacking Policeman Clar- 
ence P. Wood, and held under $100 bond for a jury trial by Judge John 
P. McMahon in the United States branch. 

Phillips’s hilarity after his release led to his dismissal from the court 
room. Other members of the group were warned by the court. 

The charges of speaking without a permit against Mallin, Harold 
Brown, and Solomon Harper, colored, were continued until March 15, 
when charges made out against members of the band after a demonstra 
tion on Pennsylvania Avenue several weeks ago will be reviewed. 


Phillips was released, as 


Judge Schuldt, discussing the young communists off the bench to-day, 
declared he was not in favor of making martyrs of them by sending 


them to jail. 


“They are publicity seekers and only wish to be made 
martyrs,” 


Judge Schuldt said. 


Harold Briscoe, Philip Shinberg, and Harry Furash were held for | 


juvenile-court action, as they are only 16 years old. 


Suot in Street CHAs®—BeEatTs Boy; Tries To SLasH OFFICER WITH 
GLASS AFTER 3-MILE DasH—Hits Two WoMEN WHEN THEY 


ARE 
Saip TO HAVE RESISTED RoBBeRyY ATTEMPT IN APARTMENT HOUSE. 


Attacking all who crossed his path, a young colored man ran amuck 
in the northwest section this morning and was only halted when shot 
down by a policeman after a wild flight of 3 miles. 

Charles F, Dixon, 23 years old, colored night elevator operator at 
Cathedral Mansions South, started on his journey across the city after, 
it is charged, he attempted to rob Mrs. Cora Simpson, 53-year-old resi- 
dent manager of the apartment where he is employed, and Mrs. Nettie 
Rogers, 23 years old, telephone operator. His flight ended at Eleventh 
and Fairmont Streets when he attempted to attack Park Policeman 
Grover Shumaker and was shot three times. 

POLICEMAN Hurt AS SMOKE Screen CavsEsS SMASH-UP—SusSpEcTED 
SOOTLEGGER RELEASES CLOUD Just As Auto Hirs Drepress1ion—Pur- 
SUER THROWN HiGH IN AIR AS CAR Upsets—-Wreck ENDS MILE-A- 
MINUTE RACE AT PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND MINNESOTA 
INTERSECTION 


AVENUE 


Plunging at 60 miles an hour into a dense smoke screen thrown off 
by a suspected boctleg car, Policeman Lyman L. Leich, of the eley- 
enth precinct, was badly cut and bruised early to-day when the police 
ear he was driving struck a depression in the 
and Minnesota Avenues and turned over twice. 

He was picked up unconscious by a man who had witnessed the acci- 
dent and taken to Gallinger Hospital, where Dr. Roy Burgess said he 
was suffering from severe cuts on the face and body and a possible 
fractured rib. Leich regained consciousness at the hospital. 


road at Pennnsylvania 


CLOTHES TORN 
So violently was the policeman hurled from the automobile as it 
turned over that his trousers were ripped off and his overcoat and 
uniform cap torn to shreds. 
Leich told Lieut. Sidney J. Marks that he was cruising on Anacostia 
Road at 6.30 this morning when a large car, which he believed to be 
loaded with whisky, passed him. He said that he gave chase and fol- 


OFF 
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lowed the car at a mile-a-minute speed until reaching the hollow near 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

In the depression, where smoke hangs to the read, Leich said, the 
suspected bootlegger opened his screen, blinding him 

He lost contrel of the police car, he said, when it struck the depres- 
sion in the roadway at Pennsylvania Avenue, and before he could 
straighten it out the machine had skidded into Minnesota Avenue and 
turned over. 


TOSSED HIGH IN AIR 


An eyewitness said Leich wis tossed high into the air as the machine, 
which was badly damaged, turned over the first time. 

The policeman, who is 41 years old, lives at 2312 Minnesota Avenue. 
The accident was witnessed by Lawrence Bowle, 2346 Q Street SE. 
PROBATION ON SUSPENDED SENTENCE IS ALLOWED 

HorrMaN GIveN 18 MONTHS ON 


Mrs. DeLorges BLAIR 
LIQUOR ACCUSATION 

Probation on a suspended sentence of 18 months was granted to-day 
by Justice Peyton Gordon to Mrs. Delores Blair Hoffman, wife of “ Dr.” 
Louis W. Hoffman, the physiotherapist, who is serving a term of 30 
years in the penitentiary for the death of Eleanore Lehman. had 
entered a plea of guilty to a charge of transporting and possessing 
liquor following her arrest October 24 at Bladensburg Road and South 
Dakota Avenue. The automobile in which she was riding contained 70 
half-gallon jars of alleged liquor, it was stated. Attorney Michael J. 
Lane appeared for the woman, who had no previous record 


She 


Tuteves Srear $100 
Sawing their way through the rear door of Joseph Maxwell's book 
store and branch post office at 2018 Georgia Avenue, thieves last night 
entered the store and stole $100 from register 
termined amount of postage stamps. 


the cash and an unde 


Tuter Grass Money IN Box OFFice AND FLEES FROM THEATER 
Reaching hand through hole im the ticket window at the 
Metropolitan Theater on crowded F Street late this afternoon, a thief 
slipped a handful of money and ran, making a get-away. 
The cashier, who had several substantial piles of bills at a safer place 
beneath that the man “ stuck 


window my money.” She would 


his the 


the counter, said 
and took 
was taken. 


hand through 


hot 


his the 


some of estimate how 


SOUNDING OF BURGLAR ALARM BRINGS POLICE AND EXCITEMENT 

A burglar alarm sounding from 1640 Rhode Island Avenue, formerly 
the residence of Charles S. Dewey, former Secretary of 
Treasury, created excitement in the neighborhood this afternoon 
men or boys ran from a rear alley at the approach of a police 
wagon. One of the rear windows on the ground floor of the house 
has been standing vacant a long time, was found lowered about 6 
All the windows, however, are heavily barred. Police believe whoever 
was attempting to get inside were frightened away when they heard the 
whistle blown. The house is protected by the Mutual District Messenger 
Co. Frank Carroll, an agent, was the first to reach the scene. 


Assistant the 
as two 

patrol 
, which 
inches. 


ArE CONVICTED ON Wives’ CHarces—SHOWALTER AND 
SENTENCED TO 90 Days IN JAIL ON STATUTORY CHARGES 


John B. Showalter, of the Showalter Realty Co., and Robert W. 
Karla, 3400 block of Sixteenth Street, arrested several months ago, were 
both sentenced to serve 90 days in jail to-day when they pleaded guilty 
to statutory charges before Judge Isaac R. Hitt in police court. 

The complainants, Mrs. Catharine Karla and Mrs. Madeline Showalter, 
recently filed suits for absolute divorce in the District supreme court, 
citing the arrests of their respective husbands. The men were also 
charged with threats against their wives by police of the tenth precinct, 
but this charge was later nolle prossed at court. 


Two KARLa 


Both men were arrested in a raid by the tenth precinct on November 
5 in an apartment house on Fourteenth Street near Fairmont. The co- 
respondents named in the divorce suits, Virginia Gann and Gladys Jen- 
kins, were also apprehended and locked up at the precinct. Statutory 
charges against them were nollie prossed at court. 

Policemen J. W. Pritchett and H. F. Cornwell, of the tenth precinct, 
and Detective S. F. Gravely compoged the raiding party. 
WoMAN’'s APARTMENT Is ROBBED 


oF $435 IN JmWeLRY BY “JimMyY” BuRGLAR 


Two armed men early to-day held up Frank Charles, alone in his 
grocery at 55 Florida Avenue and escaped with $29 from the cash regis- 
ter. The intruders, both colored, came in shortly after midnight and one 
of them backed the grocer into a rear room while the other rifled the 
eash register. 

Jewelry valued at $435, including a diamond ring, platinum wedding 
ring, brooch, and bracelet, was stolen yesterday afternoon from the 
apartment of Marie Simons, at 1104 Vermont Avenue, by a burglar, who 
jimmied the door and ransacked the premises. 
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gambling business 

At the request of Mr. Rover, Major Pratt has made a survey of every 
precinct in the city to 
red with professional frequency 

In line with this policy, attention has been centered by the police chief 
and the trict attorney the where are located 
the professional and gambling No atten- 
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DETECTIVE LOOKS IN VAIN 
PARKING Space NEAR CHIEF’s Orrice; GrEen- 
ERAL 
It’s getting so a body just can’t feel safe anywhere these days. 

might be pardoned for supposing that the detective bureau would 
be immune from depredations of racketeers, but Headquarters Detective 
David G. Fletcher, pawnshop inspector, doesn’t believe it. 

He and his chauffeur, Police Driver Albert D. “ Moon” Mullins, set 
at 10 o'clock yesterday morning to make an inspection of the city’s 
secondhand shops in quest of stolen merchandise. 

The p ear they were to use was parked outside the District 
Building Fourteenth Street. It was an old 1924 Buick touring car, 
bearing license plate No, 4434, and had been standing there since Driver 
Mullins reached the District Building to report for duty. 


One 


out 


lice 


on 


The men walked out the building and looked at the spot where the | 


car should have stood, but the vacant space that greeted their eyes was 
matched by the vacant looks that spread over the faces of the two 
policemen 

“ Maybe,” said Detective Fletcher, after he recovered his best sleuth- 
ing composure, “it’s there, but we just can't see it, or something.” 

“Maybe,” agreed Driver Mullins, and the two stepped down off the 
curb, hoping against hope to crack their shins against the fender of the 
car. Nothing happened, though, and the two were forced to 
admit that something seemed to be wrong. 

Realizing that they were not getting anywhere standing there won- 
dering. the detective climbed into another police car and went on his 
round of the secondhand stores, while the driver went back inside to 


invisible 
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| break the sad news to Inspector William S. Shelby, chief of the detective 
| bureau. 

The quest of the “ hock” shops, however, 

police 


revealed no trace of the 
car, and last night 1,300 policemen were still scouring the city 
in search of the missing automobile. 

Why the thief, who apparently had more nerve than brains, should 
have bothered to take an old 1924 police car when Fire Chief Watson's 
new red with a brass bell and siren and red headlights ’n 
everything on it stood near by is still a mystery. 

When Maj. Henry G. Pratt, superintendent of police, heard about the 
loss he instructed Inspector Shelby to issue orders to all chauffeurs of 
the department that they will be held responsible for their cars and 
must remain in or within sight of the automobiles they drive on duty. 


touring car, 


FIVE MEN ARRESTED IN GAMBLING 
TING GAMING; 30 ARE 
ENTERED 


ALL CHARGED WITH 
WITNESSES—-THREE 


PERMIT- 
PLACES 


RAIDS 
BOOKED AS 


Charges of permitting gaming were placed against five men arrested 
in three raids by police in the northwest section yesterday, 30 persons 
being booked as witnesses in one foray and 30 others found in another 
establishment being unmolested. 

In a raid on a Fifteenth Street residence near H Street about 2.30 
in the afternoon, First Precinct Detectives H. G. Wanamaker, 
A. D. Mansfield, R. B. Carroll, and Policeman 8. David arrested Edward 
J. Goldburg, 25 years old, of Seventh Street near L Street NW.; Mack 
J. Cenar, 23 years old, of Allison Street near EFighth Street NW.; and 
Martin Colburn, 23 years old, of L Street near Sixth Street NW. They 
were released $100 bond Police also reported seizure of a 
large quantity of gambling paraphernalia. 

The squad a short time later battered down four doors in a 
Ninth Street house near B Street to arrest Carroll P. Nuckels, 31 years 
old, of the Metropolitan Hotel. Police reported that the man threw a 
quantity of racing and numbers slips into a safe upon their entrance, and 
| that they hammered at the iron vault for an hour and a half before 
| opening it. He was released on $2,000 bond. Thirty persons reported 
found there were listed as witnesses. 

Invading a pool room on Fourteenth Street NW., near V Street, yes- 
terday afternoon, members of Sergeant Letterman's squad arrested 
Joseph Coffen, 36 years old, alleged proprietor, on an accusation of 
accepting bets on the horse races, 

Sergeant Letterman, with Detectives Richard J. Cox and James 
Mostyn, reported they found approximately 30 persons gathered in the 
pool room when they entered. 


| o'clock 
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PoLIceMAN May Die ry Rum-CuAase Craso—City-Wipe Searcn Is Maps 
FOR OccUPANTS OF CaR He PURSUED—FALSE MARKER USED 

While Patrolman Lyman L. Leich, 43, of eleventh precinct, lay near 
death at Gallinger Hospital as the result of injuries suffered in pur- 
suing a rum-rfinning automobile early yesterday, police were searching 

| the city last night for the occupants of the car, who escaped. 

Blinded by dense clouds of a smoke screen from the pursued car while 
racing at a mile-a-minute speed, the patrolman lost control of the police 
roadster he was driving on Minnesota Avenue SE, near Pennsylvania 
Avenue, when the vehicle raced over a depression in the roadway. 

The roadster turned over three times, pinning Mr. Leich beneath the 
wreckage. A passing motorist extricated him from the wreckage, drove 
him to the hospital, and notified police. 

He was able to give Lieut. Sidney J. Marks, of the eleventh precinct, 
an account of the chase, from his cot in the hospital before lapsing into 
unconsciousness. Police were given the license number of the bootleg 
car and found that the tags were “ dead.” 

The patrolman suffered internal injuries and severe cuts and bruises 
about the head and entire body. Ue is married and resides at 2312 
Minnesota avenue SE. 


[From the Washington Herald, Monday, March 3, 1930] 


Iron Pree Usep To Crusm Heap or MAN Lurep To FarM RoAD—GiRL 
AND THREE MALE CoMPANIONS HuNtTEeD AFTER Harry MELTON, FATHER 
or Four, Is ATTACKED 
Lured into a narrow winding road on the farm of George Lanhardt, 

near Hyattsville, Md., shortly before dawn yesterday, Harry M. Melton, 

88. of 726 Tuckerman Street NW., the father of four small children, was 


| beaten over the head with an iron pipe, stripped of his overcoat, and 


robbed of a small amount of money. He is dying at Emergency Hos- 
pital. 

Melton, furloughed Saturday by the Carry Ice Cream Co., had ob- 
tained a job as driver for a privately owned taxicab, and had nearly 
completed his first night’s work when attacked. 


WOMAN IS SOUGHT 


. 


Three men and a young woman, who are believed to have hailed 
Melton’s cab shortly after they abandoned their own automobile late 
Saturday night, are being sought by Maryland and Washington police 
for questioning. 
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Left to die on the lonely road, Melton staggered nearly half a mile 
to the home of W. J. Stevens, in Hyattsville. 


the taxi driver fell unconscious. 

Stevens drove him to Emergency Hospital. Melton had a compound 
fracture of the skull and numerous lacerations on face and head. He 
was operated upon in an effort to save his life, but physicians hold little 
hope for his recovery. 

Ieonard Carrington, of 310 East Capitol Street, his employer, in a 
search of the cab yesterday, found clews which may result in the 
arrest of Melton's assailants. 


| 
Carrington found a piece of material believed to have been torn from | 


a man’s vest; Melton’s manifest, which showed his last recorded call 
was made about 12.30 a. m. yesterday from a house in 2600 block 
University Place NW., and a fern and broken pot. 
REBUFFED AS QUESTIONER 

Carrington told detectives he called at the University Place address 
and that persons there with whom he talked disclaimed any knowledge 
of the affair. He told detectives, however, the torn part of cloth he 
discovered in the cab closely resembled that in a vest he saw hanging 
on a wall rack. 

The clews were turned over to police. 

Constable Gasch and H. G. Machen, sergeant of Prince Georges county 
police, found a bloodstained 2-foot iron pipe on the rear seat of Melton’s 
cab, parked about 400 yards from the scene of the attack. 


the only witness to the attack. 

White told police Melton’s assailants pounded on his door shortly 
before 5 a. m. yesterday. 
room window, White told officers he saw three men, with hats pulled 
over their faces and bundled in overcoats, grouped around his door. 

One of the men asked to see Vincent Powers. Powers used to live 
with White. When told Powers had not lived there for more than a 
year, the men walked away. 

White watched the men walk toward the highway. 
away they stopped, and a moment later two of them began beating 
Melton. White said he was certain Melton was not one of the group 


who came to his house. 
White said he dressed to go to Melton’s aid, but that the victim had | 
recovered sufficiently from the attack to stagger away. 
county officers through Lanhardt. | 
Police believe Melton’s assailants, after running up a meter bill of | 


He then notified 


$9.75, left Melton in his cab with their female companion and went to 
White’s house. When they did not return immediately, police believe 
Melton became apprehensive over his fare and started up the road after 
his passengers. The attack and robbery is believed to have occurred 
when Melton accosted the men on their return. 

Police believe they will round up Melton’s assailants within 24 hours. 
They feel confident they are known in and around Hyattsville. White 
said he could not identify them because he couldn't see their faces. 

Melton, who has been living at the Tuckerman Street address for 
about a year, has a wife and four children, two girls and two boys, the 
oldest of whom is 10 and the youngest 2. 


Stx HELD IN ATTACK ON DELIvery DRIVER 


Three men and three women, all of Washington, were held at Marl- 
boro, Md., last night in an attack at Clinton, Md., yesterday upon 
Charles Craig, 19, 1100 block of C Street SE. 

Craig told police he was driving a newspaper delivery truck when a 
large touring car forced him to stop. Three men searched through 
the papers in the truck. Craig objected and was struck in the face 
with a wrench. Craig said one man started his machine and drove it 
against the side of a garage, demolishing it. 

The men were charged with assault, taking an automobile without 
the owner’s consent, and disorderly conduct. The women were charged 
with disorderly conduct. 

The six gave the following names and addresses: Mrs. Agnes Fink, 
800 block C Street NW.; Margaret Stone, 600 block of F Street NW.; 
Doris Kobelin, 600 block of Maryland Avenue NE.; Richard Keithley, 
1800 block Seventeenth Street SE.; Roy Garby, Naval Hospital; and 
Edward Fink, 300 block of C Street NW. 


Man WHo RAN AMUCK HELD SANE 


Physicians at Gallinger Hospital declared last night that the giant 
negro who ran amuck Saturday morning apparently was sane and 
would recover from the two bullet wounds inflicted by a park police- 
man. One charge of assault with intent to rob and one of assault 
was placed against the man by detectives. He was booked as Charles 
F. Dickerson, 24, of the 2700 block of Eleventh Street NW. 

Mrs, Carrie W. Simpson, 53, manager of Cathedral Mansions South, 
where Dickerson was employed as an elevator operator, was listed as 
the complainant against him on the assault with intent to rob charge. 
She was counting money when the negro attacked her. 

Mrs. Nettie Rogers, 23, telephone operator, is the complainant on 
the assault charge. 


Awakened by Melton’s | 


moans and his taps on the front door, Stevens admitted him just before | bia, to which were referred the following bills, reported theur 


| them 
John White, 36-year-old colored tenant on the Lanhardt farm, was | 


Poking his head out of a second-flood bed- | 


| fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii” 


| reported it without amendment and submitted a report 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 


each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2224) to change the name of Iowa Cirele in the 
city of Washington to Logan Circle (Rept. No. 235); and 

A bill (S. 3215) to amend section 3 of the act of Congress 
approved February 18, 1929, entitled “An act to amend the 
laws relating to assessments and taxes in the District of Colunr- 
bia, and for other purposes” (Rept. No. 236). 

Mr. CAPPER also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2467) for the relief of William 
Hensley, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 238) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Conrmittee on 


Claims, to which 


| was referred the bill (S. 304) for the relief of Cullen D. O'Bryan 


and Lettie A. O'Bryan, reported it with an 
submitted a report (No. 237) thereon. 


Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 


amendment and 


| was referred the bill (H. R. 5260) to amend section 366 of the 


Revised Statutes, reported it without amendment and sub 


| mitted a report (No. 239) thereon. 


Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 4289) to approve Act No. 55 of the session laws 
of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 


| and supply of electric current for light and power within the 
| district of Hamakua, island and county of Hawaii” 


(Rept. No. 
240) ; 
A bill (H. R. 7830) to amend section 5 of the act entitled 


| “An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
A hundred yards 


approved April 30, 1900 (Rept. No. 241) ; 

A bill (H. R. 7984) to approve Act No. 29 of the session laws 
of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 
and supply of electric current for light and power within 
Hanalei, in the district of Hanalei, island and county of Kauai” 
(Rept. No. 242); and 

A bill (H. R. 8294) to amend the act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1921 (42 Stats. 67, 68), entitled “An act to provide 
for the acquisition by the United States of private rights of 
(Rept. 
No. 243). 

Mr. McMASTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 857) for the relief of Gilbert Peterson, 
(No. 
244) thereon. 
THE CONTROL, CONSERVATION, AND UTILIZATION 
WATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI BASIN 

Mr. RANSDELL, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
a resolution (S. Res. 222), as follows: 


Resolwed, That the manuscript entitled “ The Control, Conservation, 
and Utilization of the Fiood Waters of the Mississippi Basin,” pre 
pared for the National Flood Commission by the Research Service 
(Inc.), of Washington, D. C., be printed as a Senate document. 


OF THE FLOOD 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in open executive session, 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, reported the 
nomination of John C. McBride, of Juneau, Alaska, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection district No. 31, with 
headquarters at Juneau, Alaska, which was placed on the Exec- 
utive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. McMaster, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
148) for the relief of the distressed and starving people of 
China was taken from the table and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

On motion of Mr. Hargis, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 3783) for the relief of the State of Georgia for damage 
to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929, and 
it was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 


PROPOSED RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on Saturday last the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 149) authorizing the appropriation of 
$50,000,000 for the relief of unemployed persons in the United 
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States was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. I 


think that committee has no jurisdiction over a matter of this 
kind. I therefore ask that the Committee on Appropriations 
be discharged from the further consideration of the joint reso- 
lution and that it may be referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
JOINT 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


resolution were introduced, read the first 
unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 


Bills and a joint 
time, and, by 
as follows: 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 3786) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
M. Brown (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. for the relief of William Ray Taplin; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Ey Mr. GOULD (by request): 

A bill (8S. 8788) to permit the admission, as nonquota immi- 
grants, of certain alien wives and children 
citizens; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 8789) granting a pension to Thomas E. Cain (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3790) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Mcflroy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (S. 3791) for the relief of William H. Nightingale; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3792) for the relief of the American Bonding Co. 
of Baltimore; and 

A bill (S. 3793) for the relief of certain employees of the 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on 


Claims. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: 

A bill (S. 3794) for 
accompanying papers) ; 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 8795) granting a pension to Elza Wright 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 3796) granting a pension to 
Vaughan (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 38797) granting an increase of pension to Demarious 
Harris (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3798) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
C. Morris (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3799) for the relief 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3800) granting a pension to Birdie Springsteen; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

\ bill (S. 3801) for the relief of Topa Topa 
Gle Ranch Co., Arthur J. 
to the Committee on Claims. 

iy Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 8802) granting a pension to Agnes Shinolt 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 3803) granting a pension to James R. Clark; and 

A bill (S. 3804) granting a pension to Pheba Witman; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ALLEN: 

A bill (S, 3805) for the relief of James K: Cubbison (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3806) granting a pension to Andrew J. Dorak (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 3807) for the relief of Surg. Condie Knox Winn, 
United States Navy: to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

ty Mr. STECK: 

A bill (S. 3808) granting a pension to John Feiereisen (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3809) authorizing an appropriation to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the Oklahoma State 
Board of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3810) to provide for the commemoration of the 
termination of the war between the States at 
Courthouse, Virginia; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


3BisT) 


the relief of George W. Leader (with 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


(with 


Lucy L. Hamm 


of Herbert L. Lee; to the 


Ranch Co., 
Koenigstein, and H. Fukasawa; 


coe 


(with 
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A bill (S. 3811) to provide a southern approach to the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3812) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Kiplinger (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 150) for examination and sur- 
vey as to the probable cost of improving and widening the 
present Lincoln Highway feeder route between the District of 
Columbia and Gettysburg, Pa., with the ultimate objective of its 
designation as a national memorial boulevard; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

HOSPITAL AT SOLDIERS’ HOME, TOGUS, ME. 


Mr. BROCK submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 6338) authorizing the erection of a 
sanitary fireproof hospital at the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers at Togus, Me., which was ordered to be 
printed, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

AIRPORTS, NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Mr. BINGHAM, from the Joint Commission on Airports, sub- 
mitted, pursuant to law, a report on airport facilities for the 
National Capital, which was ordered to be printed as a document 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Senate Document No, 93, Seventy-first Congress, second session] 
AIRPORTS, NATIONAL CAPITAL 
Report of the Joint Commission on Airports, Congress of the United 

States, pursuant to Public Resolution No. 106, Seventieth Congress, 

to establish a joint commission on airports 

The Joint Commission on Airports, created under authority of Pub- 
lic Resolution 106, Seventieth Congress, approved March 4, 1929, pre- 
sents the following report: 

Organizing at once upon the approval of the resolution, the com- 
mission immediately began its study of the problem in hand with the 


| view of formulating recommendations to Congress for providing the 


Capital and the District of Columbia with suitable airport 
The commission unanimously took the position that these 
facilities should be not only sufficient for present and anticipated 
needs so as to serve Washington’s maximum aviation requirements, 
but should also ultimately be of an extent and completeness to reflect 
a creditable leadership on the part of the Capital in the development 
of this science. The commission readily recognized the prospective 
strategic importance of Washington as a focal point for far-flung 
air lines, and the board was keenly alive to the fact that as prompt 
action as possible on its part was essential in view of the phenomenally 
rapid growth of aviation and the desirability of putting the Nation's 
Capital on the airways map with the least possible delay by the 
establishment of an adequate commercial airport. 

In its quest for expert opinion and advice bearing on its problem 
the commission not only consulted with officials of various govern- 
mental departments concerned, including the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, but proceeded in April, 1929, to conduct a series of public 
hearings which brought together a notable coterie of foremost airport 
engineers and aeronautical experts and noted Government and air mail 
flyers. Their testimony was embodied in a volume of nearly 200 pages, 
constituting a valuable compendium of information on the subject of 


National 
facilities. 


municipal airports. 


Among the outstanding features of this evidence, stressed by sub- 
stantially all of the experts, and emphasized particularly by Colonel 
Lindbergh, was the fundamental principle that the relative success 
of an airport is dependent to a large extent upon its proximity to and 
accessibility from the center of the municipality which it serves. ‘“ One 
of the most important things in relation to the modern airport,” said 
If it requires an 
hour or an hour and a half or more to go from the airport to Wash- 
ington, and vice versa, that takes away to a large extent any ad- 
vantage from flying from a city such as New York or Philadelphia to 
the Capital, inasmuch as the time required to go to and from the air- 
port adds so much to the flying time that there is very little advantage 
over rail travel. * * © I think distance from the city would be 
of primary importance.” 

The joint commission early found itself confronted with no incon- 
siderable undertaking in making a survey of suggested sites for an 
airport in the vicinity of the Capital. These sites numbered more 
than a score, many of them presenting advantages of one kind or 
another, but comparatively few of them obviously suited to the needs 
of the Capital, as measured by the various factors entering into the 
These included distance from the civic and business center 
of the city, accessibility by highways and means of overland trans 
portation, contour of ground, drainage, atmospheric conditions, pre- 
yailing wind directions, cost of land, and probable expense of grading 
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and development, etc. The commission addressed itself to this task 
earnestly and painstakingly with technical and engineering assistance, 
and studied the problem from all angles. 

Out of the mass of information assembled from the statements of 
leading aviators and engineers and the studies conducted by the com- 
mission there emerged the conviction on the part of that body that the 
Capital City’s airport needs embraced a comprehensive plan that would 
provide, in the final picture, a close-in landing field and port, as a 
loading and unloading terminal, and one or more auxiliary and larger 
ports somewhat further removed, where facilities for maintenance, 
services, overhauling, and storage could be had. With these require- 
ments in mind, the range of possibilities was considerably narrowed. 

Salient advantages for the speedy development of a municipal air- 
port seemed to rest in property situated immediately to the south- 
ward of the Highway Bridge, on the Virginia side of the Potomac 
River, embracing two flying fields known as Washington Airport and 
Hoover Field. These are virtually adjoining tracts, being separated 
only by Military Road, a highway leading from the bridge terminus 
to Arlington and Alexandria. Adjacent to Hoover Field on the west 
is the Agricultural Department experimental farm, a considerable por- 
tion of whose land is reasonably level, while to the northward of the 
property bearing the President’s name lies Columbia Island in the 
Potomac separated from the mainland by a narrow and shallow strip 
of water. 

The acquirement of the two privately owned properties, when thrown 
together and augmented by a portion of the farm lands and a part of 
the island, both Government owned, it was found by the commission 
would provide a tract of some 280 acres. Furthermore, it was learned 
that both the flying fields in question could be purchased from their 
owners on what appeared to be reasonable terms. It was recognized 
by the commission that these tracts were already operated as flying 
fields and that, therefore, their further and unified development as a 
municipal airport would be a relatively simple undertaking compared 
with the task of putting virgin lands to such uses. As an additional 
feature the fact that these fields are within 15 minutes of the busi- 
ness and hotel center of Washington carried a further and potent 
argument in their behalf. 

In the process of developing these properties it would be necessary 
to reroute a portion of Military Highway, so that there would bo no 
dividing line between the fields, a change that would add very ma- 
terially to the acreage of the tract. A comparatively small amount 
of filling would be required also between Columbia Island and the 
nrainland, 

These improvements made and the entire area thrown into one 
tract, airplane runway facilities half a mile in length in the direction 
of the stronger winds, and four-fifths of a mile.in the direction of the 
lighter winds could readily be provided. 

During all of its deliberations the joint commission has not been 
unmindful of the airport possibilities latent in that tract bordering on 
the Potomac known as Gravelly Point, located about one-half mile below 
Highway Bridge on the Virginia side. In the consideration of this pos- 
sible site, however, the commission was forced to take into account the 
evidence given by Army engineers to the effect that if Gravelly Point 
were developed only through the normal rate of filling with material 
dredged from the river channel it would take 40 years to provide land 
for an airport that might be available to the next generation. 

Testimony from engineering experts showed that if the Gravelly Point 
tract were already filled to-day it would require at least five years before 
the fill would settle sufficiently to warrant the construction of concrete 
runways, or warrant a proper development of grass. Nevertheless, the 
commission believes that Gravelly Point possesses highly encouraging 
possibilities for the future in the Capital airport problem, and its gradual 
development is favored, to the end that the future growth of commercial 
air transportation at the National Capital may be amply provided for. 

In considering any property bordering on the Potomac River for air- 
port purposes the factor of atmospheric and weather conditions, particu- 
larly fog, although not a controlling element, must be reckoned with and 
duly weighed. It is believed that in view of the occasional, though 
relatively infrequent occurrence of fog in sufficient volume to render 
hazardous the use of the suggested tract for airport purposes, additional 
property situated at a materially higher altitude and some distance from 
tidewater, although as convenient as possible to the center of the city, 
should be acquired and developed as an auxiliary airport. 

In view of the foregoing observations and having given careful consid- 
eration to all of the manifold elements entering into the problem of pro- 
viding timely and adequate airport facilities for the Nation’s Capital, the 
joint commission recommends the following steps to that end, namely: 

1. The passage by Congress of legislation similar to the Cramton bill 
(H. R. 26, 7ist Cong.) providing for a loan by the United States Gov- 
ernment to the District of Columbia for airport development purposes of 
$2,500,000, without interest, to extend over a period of 10 years, and to 
be paid back by the District of Columbia in 10 annual installments of 
$250,000 each. 

2. The acquisition under the most advantageous terms obtainable, by 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, for immediate 
development of the properties situated at or near the southern terminus 
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of the Highway Bridge known as Washington Airport and Hoover Field, 
as best suited to the immediate airport needs of the Capital. 

3. The passage of legislation providing for a change in the location 
and routing of that part of the highway known as Military Road, lying 
between Washington Airport and Hoover Field, so as to afford uninter- 
rupted continuity of these lands for airport use. 

4. The passage of legislation permitting the government of the District 
of Columbia to use such portion of the so-called Agricultural Experi 
mental Farm lands lying east of the railroad tracks and adjacent to 
Hoover Field as may be required for municipal airport purposes. 

5. That the full control and management of the airport proposed to be 
thus established be vested in the government of the District of Columbia, 

6. The gradual development of the tract known as Gravelly Point. 

7. The acquirement by the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission of a site situated on high land, as near as possible to the center 
of the city, for development as an auxiliary airport to be available for 
use whenever weather and atmospheric conditions render inadvisable the 
operation of aircraft at the main municipal airport. 


AMENDMENT OF AIR MAIL ACT 


Mr. MOSES asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
RecorD an article from the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times of Feb- 
uary 25, 1930, entitled “ The Watres Bill,” which is as follows: 


THD WATRES BILL 


The Watres bill to amend the air mail act is an administration meas- 
ure. It is the result of careful investigation conducted under the 
Direction of Postmaster General Brown to devise a more satisfactory 
sort of air mail contract, one that will be fairer to the Government and 
reduce the average cost of air mail carriage, but will at the same time 
extend and stabilize the air transport industry. The objects are be- 
lieved to be accomplished by substituting space rates for pound rates 
in the air mail contracts, and the new contracts will be similar in this 
respect, if the bill passes, to the railway mail contracts. 

The new measure is fairer to the contractor because he is not re- 
quired to gamble on the amount of mail to be carried. Under the pres- 
ent contracts the airplane must fly whether it carries 1 pound or 
1,000 pounds ; under the new he will be paid for space on a mileage basis 
and will receive a fixed revenue, 

The bill also provides that mailable matter of any description may be 
sent by air mail, letting in parcel post and second and third class 
matter, 

The Watres bill was introduced in the House of Representatives the 
4th instant by Congressman WaTres, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
subcommittee on air mail contracts, and with the indorsement both of 
the Post Office Department and the leading air-transport operators it is 
believed that it stands an excellent chance of enactment. Certainly the 
public interest will be served by such a measure, which will permit a 
wide extension of air mail service and speed up the Postal Service 
generally, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the merchant marine 
act, 1928, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

COMMUNISTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. TRAMMELL, 


Mr. President, in yesterday’s Washington 
Post appeared a very timely editorial in regard to the activities 


of the communists in America. I desire to have the editorial 
printed in the Recorp, if I may have permission. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The editorial is as follows: 
[From the Washington (D. C.) Post, Sunday, March 2, 
COMMUNISTS 


1930] 
AT WORK 


Communist agents directed from Moscow are doing their best to stir 
up disorders in the United States. They are taking advantage of the 
unemployment situation in certain cities to foment violence by idle men. 
March 6 has been named as the date when concerted subversive move- 
ments are to be made in many parts of the country. 

The connection between the commercial agency known as the Amtorg 
and the directing heads of the communist agitation has been long sus- 
pected and is now said to be demonstrated. Lacking a Soviet embassy 
through which to direct its conspiracies, the communist international 
works through other channels. Evidence collected in several cities on 
both coasts and in Chicago proves beyond question that organized com 
munism, acting under carefully concocted plans prepared in Moscow, is 
established in the United States. The insane objective is the over- 
throw of the Government and the setting up of a replica of the Soviet 
Government. The fact that such a scheme is crazy does not prevent it 
from being an increasing danger. Many Americans are misled by the 
propaganda, and in case of riot are likely to lose their The 
Moscow conspirators hope to capitalize the loss of life by arousing 
resentment against the police, with a view to still bloodier clashes be- 
tween the mob and the forces of law and order. 


lives. 
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| deposits of phosphate rock which are being mined in increasing quan- 
tities"; to the chemical developments that are going forward, and to 
the “wonderful forest possibilities” as are clearly indicated in the 
new South. Reforestation, also, was referred to and commended. For- 
eign trade, Doctor Klein said, “is rich in promise” for the States of 
the South. 

| In concluding his interesting and very informative address, Doctor 
| Klein said: 

“Possessed of the vigor and adaptability of youth, the commercial 
| and industrial interests of the new South may look forward with con- 
fidence to a continuation of the remarkable development that has taken 
place in recent years. The South is earnest and resolute. It has the 
attributes necessary to the attainments of the goals that it is setting 
for itself. 

“The resourcefulness of youth, 
means ambition, initiative, eager aspiration. Those 
admirable qualities—but the youthful-minded southern business men 
to-day must not fail to guard against the possible ‘defects of their 
virtues.’ When one is plunging ardently ahead—striving to hew new 
paths through individual action—he may at times lose sight of 
inescapable need for teamwork, for collaboration, for a recognition 
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the fact of interdependence. 
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“ Those of us who know the record of the South feel sure that the 
essential analysis will not be lacking. The new South will accomplish 
the coordination that is indispensable. It is bringing to its problems 
intelligence of the highest type. It is vigilant and alert. It is show- 
ing a penetrating comprehension of the conditions of the modern 
| world.” 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the merchant 
marine act, 1928, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER'S FIRST YEAR 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the St. Clairsville 
(Ohio) Gazette, entitled “ President Hoover's First Year.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
| in the Recorb, as follows: 

{From the St. Clairsville (Ohio) Gazette] 
PRESIDENT HOOVER’S FIRST YEAR 

President Herbert Hoover will complete his first year as Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation next Monday, and we may expect to hear some strong 
efforts being made to show he has proven a success. We are also as- 
| sured that from his own party there will be criticism, and others that 
will refuse to comment. From the Old Guard, from big business, from 
concentrated wealth, from trusts, and mergers it will be pointed out 
that President Hoover has accomplished more than was expected, more 
than any other man could have achieved, and only by his being a 
“ superman” was he able to effect such wonderful accomplishments. It 
| will be told how grateful the Nation should be for having such an able 
man at its head; it will be said the leaders chose wisely when they 
selected him as a candidate, and no words will be missing in the praise 
that will come from this class 

We have, according to conservative estimates, 
in the United States, and of this number less than 10,000,000 con- 
trol and about 80 per cent of the wealth of the Nation. Of 
this 10,000,000, or a little over 9 per cent, there is less than 1,000,000 
that possess the greater part of the 80 per cent of the wealth. Of this 
minority, there no question but that President Hoover has their 
indorsement, as he has not done one single act to injure them. 

Where does President Hoover stand with the 100,000,000 souls that 
possess but 20 per cent of the wealth of the Nation? Do they indorse 
his first year’s work? Have they found his campaign pledge of won- 
derful prosperity for everyone to be true, and are they enjoying pros- 
perity? In this group are the farmers; and while a so-called farm 
relief act has been enacted, it has not yet brought relief, and it 
remains to be seen if it will save this great industry. 

Mills, factories, and mines are idle; the small business man is very 
much discouraged, and business is far below normal the Nation over. 
Millions of people are out of work, many suffering, but still there is 
issued each week from Washington, from the Hoover administration, 
that prosperity is being enjoyed. Will this group so seriously affected 
indorse the first year? 

There are but two outstanding things in this one year—the enact- 
ment of a farm relief measure, that has yet to prove if it is to be of 
value; second, the naval conference in London, that is now marking 
time and its outcome unknown. He has named 13,commissions in his 
one year; he has failed to hold his party in line, with such Senators 
as Boran and Brooxuart, who labored for his election and did more 
than any others to hold the West in line, have broken with the Presi- 
dent, and with them have taken several other prominent Republican 
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The one year of his administration has shown the Capital City to be 
infested with an organization called lobbyists that have tried to dictate 
all legislation. This organization is more than lobbyists, it is a com- 
bination of wealth whose representatives assert the Republican Party 
by agreement owes them certain special privileges in legislation. The 
investigation of this group has been found to be mighty close to the 
White House and is no longer denied as being on friendly terms with 
the Republican National Committee. It is a scandal second only to the 
oil scandal under Harding and Coolidge. The question is, Do the people 
of the Nation, minus this 10,000,000, indorse this condition? 

Except of the farm-relief legislation, there is not a single pledge of 
the Republican platform that has been carried out. Prosperity has 
failed and in its place q panic, although President Hoover and his 
party are in complete control of every branch of the Government. 
Even the “noble experiment” has in the past year become a scandal 
and a stench that is demoralizing, to say the least. Excuses may be 
made, there may be some valid ones, but there stands the campaign 
promises, sworn to be carried out, which the people believed, but are 
unfulfilled, and the responsibility is upon those who made the promises 
and they are being weighed in the balance and found wanting. 


ADDRESS BY MILO RENO, PRESIDENT OF THE IOWA FARMERS’ UNION 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask leave to have pub- 
lished in the Recorp a radio address by Milo Reno, president of 
the Iowa Farmers’ Union, on the subject of Agricultural Relief. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 

I bring greetings from the Iowa 
women who toil in the ficlds of the United States to produce the food 
and raw material necessary for the comforts of all our people. 

I have addressed many thousands of farmers in the Corn Belt States 
during the years I have served as president of the Iowa Farmers’ 
Union, but I have never before had the opportunity of speaking directly 
to that great body of American citizens—the farmers of the Nation. 
Let me pause here, before I enter upon the subject of my address, to 
say a word of appreciation, on behalf of the National Farmers’ Union, 
to the National Broadcasting Co. for enabling us to broadcast this 
program. 

That it will reach every farmer interested in his occupation is evi- 
denced by the inquiries that we have received from the wheat farmers 
in the West, the meat producers of the Corn Belt States, and the 
sunny South that produces our cotton, and from way over on the south- 
east Atlantic Coast, in North Carolina, there are a group of negro 
farmers who are listening in, interested, determined to do their part 
in solving agriculture’s problem. I congratulate them. 

In the campaign of 1928 there was but one real economic question 
considered by both parties and both candidates—equality for agriculture. 

While it is true this economic question of agricultural relief was 
submerged by other controversies, that really had no place in the cam- 
paign, both parties and both candidates expressed themselves as to the 
seriousness of the agricultural problem and proposed remedies to correct 
the situation. 

The party and candidate that went down to defeat in the election 
are of no concern in solving this economic problem. Having been 
defeated, their responsibility ended. 

The candidate and party that was successful must assume the respon- 
sibility of their preelection pledges not only as to the importance of 
the issue involved but as to its solution. 

The successful candidate for the presidency, Herbert Hoover, in his 
St. Louis speech, recognized the unparalleled prosperity of the industrial 
and commercial world, and also recognized the insurmountable handi- 
caps under which agriculture was struggling. In that speech he said, 
“There has never been a national campaign into which so large a dis- 
cussion of the agricultural problem has entered as in this campaign. 
That is as it should be. It is the most urgent economic problem in our 
Nation to-day. It must be solved if we are to bring equality of oppor- 
tunity and assurance of complete stability of prosperity to all of our 
people.” 

After admitting the farm problem is of more importance than any 
other confronting the Nation he proceeded to outline what he consid- 
ered to be the ideal condition for American agriculture, and he very 
frankly and wisely stated that “ The whole foundation and hope of our 
Nation is the maintained individualism of our people. Farming is, and 
must continue to be, an individualistic business of small units and inde- 
pendent ownership. The farmer is the outstanding example of the eco- 
nomically free individual. He is one of our solid materials of national 
character.” President Hoover closed this splendid statement, as fol- 
lows: “No solution that makes for consolidation into large farms and 
mechanized production can fit into our national hopes and ideals.” 

The solution of the farmer’s problem was treated with equal frank- 
ness. “Adequate tariff is essential,” the President said, “if we would 
assure relief to the farm. The first and most complete necessity is that 
the American farmer have the American market. That can be assured 
to him solely through the protective tariff.” In fact, the President, after 
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discussing the many handicaps of agriculture, gave his plan for a Farm 
Board, charging the board with the duty of placing agriculture on an 
economic equality with industry and labor, and promised the American 
farmer that if the recular session of Congress was not able to solve the 
problem that “ he would immediately call a special session in order that 
they might speedily arrive at a determination of the question before the 
next harvest.” 

The statement of the President is clear and concise as to the causes 
for agricultural depression and for their solution. He left no room for 
conjecture as to what he considered the ideal condition for American 
agriculture. He left no doubt as to his intention that if the regular 
session in December failed to solve the problem that he would imme- 
diately convene an extra session to enact necessary legislation to fulfill 
his pledges to the American farmer, namely, economic equality with 
other groups of socicty—a solution that would absolutely stabilize 
American agriculture and preserve to future generations his ideal agri- 
cuiture, as stated before: “ Farming is and must continue to be an 
individualistic business of small units and independent ownership.” 

The regular session failed to enact the legislation necessary to redeem 
the President's pledge to the American farmer. The President called 
an extra session, as he promised, which provided for the creation of a 
Farm Board, as he had promised, with almost unlimited funds at its 
command, as he had promised, with authority and power to fulfill the 
pledge made by the President of the United States to the American 
farmer, and this Farm Board appointed by the President is perhaps 
more in the public eye to-day than any other American institution. 

People are mildly interested in military preparedness, they are mildly 
interested in the prohibition question, and many others of minor impor- 
tance, but every man, woman, and child in the United States—whether 
on the farm or in the towns and cities—are vitally interested in the 
future program of the Farm Board. The procuring of human food is 
to-day, and always has been, the basic industry of the world. The life 
of the people of the entire world depends upon the efficient production 
and intelligent distribution of food products. 

The farmer and all other groups of society have a right to expect 
the fulfillment of the President’s pledges. He has fulfilled a part of his 
pledges. He has called an extra session, approved a legislative measure 
that authorized the creation of his board, and provided them with 
ample funds for the purpose of redeeming his pledge. In his selection 
of a chairman of this board he perhaps selected the man best qualified 
by experience and achievement in the United States to 
pledge to American agriculture. 


redeem his 


We have the right to analyze and measure every step taken by this 


board. As American citizens I feel that we have not the right to inter- 
fere or obstruct its successful operation unless it endangers instead of 
corrects. 

The American farmer has always performed the service that society 
required of him, and abundantly. In the 160 years of our national 
existence the people of this Nation have never been threatened with a 
serious food shortage, yet we find agriculture bankrupt while other 
groups of society are enjoying unparalleled prosperity. 

Instead of the American farmer of small units being maintained, 
great powerful combinations are absorbing the small farms and 
stroying an individualism the President declared to be ideal. In my 
own State of Iowa, the queen of all agricultural States, foreclosures 
are increasing and the individual farmer is deing supplanted by corpo- 
rations that, if permitted to continue their program of absorption, 
will eventually have a monopoly of the food supply of the Nation; 
even as they have monopolized steel, credit, oil, and the water power 
of the Nation, 

In the Industrial Commission’s report it is stated that it would 
require $5,000,000,000 added to the farmers’ income to make agriculture 
a going concern. That can mean but one thing—that the American 
farmer, while producing an abundance of food to sustain life in the other 
groups of society, produced this food at $5,000,000,000 less than pro- 
duction costs, if the farmer and his family were given the same con- 
sideration as unskilled laborers. 

The Department of Agriculture’s report upon the operation of 11,851 
farms, with an average of 284 acres, all farmer-owned and farmer- 
operated, showed an annual income of $1,334. In estimating this annual 
income the department did not take into account the very items that 
are of most importance in determining cost of production on an Ameri- 
can farm. They did not allow the farmer any return on his capital 
investment in land. They allowed him neither interest nor depreciation 
on his investment in equipment, no depreciation on farm buildings and 
improvements, made no provision for taxes on the farm, no provision 
for insurance, and did not even concede to him the wages paid a Mexican 
section hand, and a very conservative estimate of these items would 
show an operating loss on the average farm of $2,000. 

The loss sustained by the farmers who owned and operated these farms 
abundantly justifies the statement of the Industrial Trade Commission 
that it would require $5,000,000,000 annually added to the farmers’ 
income to make agriculture a going concern. 

It seems to me that if the President's Farm Board is sincere in its 
efforts to place agriculture on an economic equality with other groups 
the very first declaration that it should have made was that that 
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group of society engaged in the basic industry of this Nation 1s entitled 
to and must have production costs for the service that they render. 

This is not revolutionary It is simply carrying out for American 
agriculture the same program that the successful business institutions of 
the Nation have long since adopted. Any other program than this is 
the merest subterfuge, simply a gesture for political purposes. 

The Farm Board is clothed with sufficient power and has at its com- 
mand sufficient funds to accomplish this for the American farmer. It is 
only a question of sincerity of purpose. 

If the Farm Board sincerely desires to carry out the pledges of the 
President, there is no one who will dispute its ability to do so. The 
Farm Board's duty is plain: Agriculture must be stabilized and placed 
permanently on an economic equality with industry; the farmer, him- 
self, through his cooperative organizations, must control the marketing 
institutions necessary for intelligent distribution; agriculture must not 
become bureauized ; independent ownership and operation of small units 
must be maintained. 

On the other the Farm 


hand, Board, with the unlimited authority 
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out forming the unshakable conviction that no other item of 
governmental business approaches in importance the one that 
The situation we face, Mr. Presideut, 
is doubly serious because it is accompanied by all the pain 
of an acute attack, and is at the same time characterized 
by all the symptoms of a chronic ailment. It is not parti- 
sanship which prompts me to call attention to this condition. 
I am moved by the belief that it is necessary to be candid with 
the facts in order to impress upon the Congress of the United 
States the urgency of action. 

I have in my hand a letter written to the New York Times 


| by the well-known author, Mr. Ernest Poole, in which he de- 


scribes a visit among the unemployed in New York. It is a 


| long time since I have read anything as dismal. 


that has been conferred upon it and with the resources of the richest | 


nation of the world at its command, can become just as destructive to 
American agriculture as we know it and love it and hope to preserve 
it can be corrective. 

Permit me to interpose a word here 


it as 
the great danger to the Federal 
Farm Bourd is that it may deteriorate into a bureaucracy with all the 
sinister evils that go with bureaucratic administration. The great hope 
of the American farmer for a fair deal from the Farm Board is Alex- 
ander Legge, the chairman. I have made this statement repeatedly in 
public addresses and I wish to repeat it here: “ If Alexander Legge will 
give of his ability to the American farmer as he has given it to the 
International Harvester Co. as its president, and put into operation the 
same economic program for agriculture that he so successfully did for 
business, namely, the right to fix and obtain a price sufficient to cover 
production costs. 
pany the American price determined by an American standard of wages, 
and 
price the American consumer had to pay. The farmers of this Nation 
may Well look forward to the future with optimism.” 


any loss sustained in disposing of the surplus was absorbed in the | in this land of plenty, in the administration of Herbert Hoover, 


Several thousand men and boys— 
He says— 
are sleeping on the floors of missions and speak-easies near by. 


Here is a news clipping from the New York Times of several 
days ago, which reports: 


Fifteen hundred jobless, hungry men in Bowery bread line. 
The municipal lodging houses are overflowing. A river barge, 


| used by day as a freight carrier, has been pressed into service as 


a shelter for the homeless. Demands upon relief organizations 
have mounted beyond those of any year in over a decade. 

From Cleveland come reports of desperate men en masse de- 
manding work. Clashes between idle men and police are re- 
ported from Chicago. Los Angeles contributes news of demon- 


| Strations by the unemployed. From ocean to ocean in millions 
| of homes the same human tragedy is being performed; a tragedy 


By controlling the surplus he obtained for his com- | 


The agitation that has been carried on for the last eight years, and | 


has finally resulted in an effort to relieve the economic distress of the 

American farmer, is due wholly and entirely to the farm organizations. 
The 

its full part in educating the general public to the merits of the farmers’ 

demands, and, if the Farm Board refuses to recognize the farm groups, 

who have fought agricuiture’s battles for the last eight years, and 

arrogantly determines to eliminate them-——should they be successful—no 


amount of efforts or accomplishment along ag ! 
amount of efforts or accomplishment along other lines can repair 8 | union members were idle in January. 


| that 


damage. Whatever the 


maintain 


marketing system adopted in the future, the 
farmer must his educational organization, through which he 
can speak, and for his organization to be of service to him to defend 
his rights and maintain them, must be nonpartisan, nonsectarian, must 
have the courage of its convictions. 
its members the truth upon all public questions. 
State or local subsidies, owing allegiance to no group or faction, intimi- 
dated by no political machine—however powerful—having for its su- 
preme objective the maintaining of the independent farm home as an 
integral factor in our economic structure. 

The Farmers’ Union hopes to be able to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent in the marketing programs of the Farm Board, but in doing so I 
assure you that it will adhere to the resolution adopted by our organiza- 
tion at Kansas City July 24, 1929, demanding that the field now occupied 
by our cooperatives shall not be disturbed, and that they be recognized as 
marketing units. 


It must be free from 


THE CATAWBA INDIANS OF SOUTH CAROLINA (S. DOC. NO. 92) 


Mr. BLEASE. 
the Catawba Indians of South Carolina, published in pamphlet 


ary 26, 1930, page 4255. I do not know of another copy of this 
particular history and did not know of it until a few days ago 
when it was furnished to me by Mr. T. O. Flowers, the Indian 
agent for South Carolina. 

When governor of my State, I advised the adoption of the 


Catawba Indians as wards of the Government in order that they | 


might be cared for as are Indians in other sections of the United 
States. 


Several requests have been made of me for this sketch, in- 


eluding one from the librarian of the Government Indian Office | 


in this city. In view of these requests, and its historical im- 
portance, I ask that it be printed as a Senate public document. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WAGNER. I offer no apologies for taking the time 


of the Senate to call upon my colleagues for a sober considera- | 


tion of current unemployment conditions. No one in responsible 
office can read the reports published in the daily press with- 


It must be educational, taking to | 


of three acts—idleness, poverty, and charity. 
I want to emphasize that this long and sad procession of 
weary men in search of work is passing before our very eyes 


heralded as the special dispenser of prosperity. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that 1 per cent of 
the wage earners employed in factories were fired in October; 
3 per cent more were fired in November; 3 per cent more in 


| December; almost 2 per cent in January. But that does not 
Farmers’ Union, that I have the honor to represent, has taken | “as y. 


| tell the complete story. 


That would indicate the firing of 9 per 
cent of the men and women on the pay rolls. The more sig- 
nificant fact is that the total amount paid out in wages declined 
fully 15 per cent in the same few months. 

According to data assembled in 40 cities, 19 per cent of the 
Secretary Lamont reports 
the amount of building contracts awarded in January, 
1930, were $86,000,000 below that of January, 1929, in spite of 
the President's. business conference. 

These are challenging facts. They demand an answer. 
answer does the administration offer? “Delay in the tariff 
hits business.” This story emanated from the White House and 
was featured in almost every newspaper in the country on the 
19th of February. I would spend little time on such artificial 
attempts at myth making if they were harmless. But they are 


What 


| not harmless because they divert attention from the real, sub- 
| stantial, and permanent causes of unemployment—causes which 


can and ought to be eradicated. 

Not a shred of evidence has been submitted to show that the 
tariff debate has caused business to halt or to pause. We are 
not living under a system of free trade from which our manu- 


| facturers are about to be rescued by a tariff measure for which 


| they are impatiently waiting. 


| Hoover must be aware of this fact. 





Mr. President, at my request a short history of | producers supply 96 per cent of the domestic market. 
ete ; : . on A ISLOFY OF | has been no serious attempt to reduce rates below those in the 


: ; : : . : | existi law. 
form in 1896, was printed in the CoNeREssioNAL Recorb, Febru- | ns 


| certainly was not caused by tariff debate. 


Under existing law domestic 
There 


How then can tariff discussion possibly affect 
more than a minute fraction of American business? President 
He himself stated it in his 
He said: 

It is not as if we were setting up a new basis of protective duties, 
We did that seven years ago. 


message to Congress. 


In truth, Harding had unemployment without the interven- 
tion of a tariff debate. Coolidge had his unemployment which 
And so has Presi- 
dent Hoover. To blame it on the tariff delay is an unadorned 
act of tawdry politics. 

In this connection there is another question which ought to 
be answered, Who is responsible for the tariff delay? Where, 
precisely, does the fault lie? What, exactly, has the President 
contributed to expedite the tariff discussion? The several 
sermonettes from the White House did not help or quicken the 
action of the Senate with respect to a single one of the 20,000 
items in the tariff bill. 

There are, after all, only a few indisputable facts on the basis 
of which judgment must be passed. The Republican Party dur- 





1930 


ing the last campaign made a pledge of tariff revision. 
strength of that pledge it carried the election. The President’s 
party is in control of each House of Congress. It is obviously in 
control of the Ways and Means Committee of the House and 
the Senate Finance Committee which drafted the tariff bill. 
The responsibility of that party to the country to carry out its 
‘ampaign promise was written plain and large. But what 
happened? The Republican Party was incapable of writing a 
tariff bill that would meet with the approval of its own mem- 
bers. The Republican leadership in Congress was incapable of 
bringing about a redemption of the party pledge. 

When this breakdown occurred in the Republican Party the 
President did not come forward and exercise the leadership 
which was the prerogative of his office. He did not take hold of 
the reins of party direction and guide a united party back to 
the performance of its campaign pledges. Instead he was un- 


On the 
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ending December 30. The week ending January 13, was alleged 
to show an improvement over the week ending January 6. 
Every succeeding week in January was alleged to be an im- 
provement upon the preceding one. The total of these advances 
was in excess of the amount of decline reported for December. 
Yet, miracle of miracles, the report of the department for Janu- 
ary showed a decline in employment over December of almost 
2 per cent, and a decline in the amount of wages paid out to 


| employees of 414 per cent. 


decided ; he was undetermined; he vacillated; he permitted the | 


West to believe that he was counted among the insurgents, while 
in the East he gave comfort to the Old Guard. Meanwhile he 
drifted and permitted every tide and every wind of popular 
fancy to shift his course; and when a dangerous shoal was in 
sight that intrepid captain gave the gallant command, “ Come, 
let us breakfast together!” 

Now let me return to unemployment. 

In the spring of 1928 the Senate, at my instance, agreed to a 
resolution calling upon the Secretary of Labor to report the 
number of persons unemployed in the United States at that 
time. Secretary Davis responded. In explicit language he said: 

By the most careful computation methods available Commissioner 
Stewart finds that the actual number now out of work is 1,874,050. 


repeated the information handed him by Mr. Davis. He said: 


An accurate survey of the Department of Labor shows that * * * 
1,800,000 employees were out of work. 


Directly after Mr. Davis’s report was filed I called attention 
to the patent fact that Commissioner Stewart had made no such 
statement. The charge of indulging in partisan politics was 
freely thrown at me at that time. Since then we have had an in- 
vestigation of unemployment conducted by the Committee on 
tducation and Labor, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Couzens. Commissioner Stewart was one of the witnesses. 
me read a portion of his testimony: 


The Before you leave, when you responded to Senator 
WaGNér’s resolution with respect to the number of the unemployed —— 

Mr. Stewart. No; I said the shrinkage in employment. I did not 
say the number of unemployed. 

The CHAIRMAN, You did not wait until I had finished the question 


It was generally reported that you stated that a certain number were 
unemployed. 


Mr. Srewart. I did not. 


The CHAIRMAN. The press got that report, and there was agitation as 
to the accuracy of the statement. 


Mr. Stewart. I never made qa statement as to the unemployed. 


CHAIRMAN, 





| politan Life Insurance Co. 


Let | ported hearings of the Committee on Education and Labor, as 


Not only has there been a decline in January both in employ- 
ment and in wages but the decline has beeu more severe than 
the average decline for January in past years. 

Again, the particular and grievous fault that I find with this 
sort of political manipulation of unemployment figures is that 
the country is led to believe that the President has the means of 
knowing how many men are unemployed at a particular time 
and has precise methods of determining from day to day the 
level of employment, when as a matter of fact, he has neither 
the figures nor the means of securing them. 

The fact ought to be definitely and finally established. 

First. In 1921 President Harding held a conference on unem- 
ployment. I quote from its report as follows: 

The first step in meeting the emergency of unemployment intelligently 
is to know its extent and character, yet this conference finds itself 
without the data even for an accurate estimate of the number out of 
work; nor is this the first occasion when public conferences have been 
embarrassed by lack of such necessary facts. 


Second. In the course of the investigation of unemployment 
by the Committee on Education and Labor Commissioner Stew- 


| art, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was one of the witnesses. 
Speaking during the campaign in Newark, President Hoover | 


He testified as follows: 

I never made a statement as to the unemployed. 
any more than estimating the unemployed. 

Third. Mr. Daniel Willard is a railroad president. He 
reported by the New York Times of May 5, 1929, as follows: 


One of the points he makes with great force is the need of more accu 
rate and comprehensive statistics on the subject [of unemployment] 


I have no means, 


is 


Fourth. Mr. William A. Berridge is an economist of the Metro- 
His testimony appears in the re- 


follows: 

Question 1. Is there, in your opinion, any trustworthy data on the 
extent of unemployment in the United States? 

Answer. Neither on the total volume of unemployment, nor on its 
distribution among industries, nor on its geographical distribution, nor 
on its duration, is there any direct evidence worthy of serious con- 


| sideration. 


Fifth. The report of the Committee on Education and Labor, 


of which the Senator from Michigan was the chairman, reads: 


We have absolutely no figures as to the number of persons unemployed 


|} at any definite time. 


| 
The CHairMAN. Did you estimate the unemployed in response to the | 


Wagner resolution? 


Mr. Stewart. No. I estimated the shrinkage in the employment. 


Now, Mr. President, that is the record. 

Can it be that Mr. Davis did not know the meaning of Com- 
missioner Stewart's report? Is it possible that our Secretary 
of Labor did not know the difference between the number of 
workers discharged during a particular time and the number 
unemployed during the same period? 
Secretary of Labor did not himself know that his department 
had no statistics of unemployment? 


| dress in Newark. 


| lection of regular statistics upon seasonal and other unemployment. 


Is it conceivable that the | 


Or was the public deliber- | 


ately misled in an effort to score a political advantage by mini- | 


mizing the 
existing? 
Which alternative is the true one is comparatively unimpor- 
tant. Both are inexcusable. What concerns me particularly is 
that the impression was created and widespread that the Gov- 
ernment had statistics of unemployment and the machinery of 
collecting them, when, in fact, it had neither. 

Within the past few weeks political use was again made of 
unemployment. 


gravity of the unemployment conditions then 


| 


| 
} 
| 
} 


When the President issued the very encourag- | 


ing news that on the 6th of January employment had turned the 


corner and was on its way upward, those, who like the indus- 
trial commissioner of New York took issue with the accuracy of 
that statement were charged with playing politics. But the 
final figures of the Department of Labor itself show that if 
politics were played, only the administration was engaged at 
the game. It is worth analyzing for a moment the actual fig- 
ures submitted by the Department of Labor. 


| Where are they? 


The week ending | ‘ nue $ . c 
January 6, was alleged to show an improvement over the week | preparation of such indispensable informational material. 


Finally, I shall quote President Hoover in his campaign ad- 
He said: 


The Department of Labor should be authorized to undertake the col- 
We 
have this fundamental 


must information. 


Mr. President, we have not the information. 
agrees that we must have it. 
ment secure it? 

I am glad to say that as a result of the resolution introduced 
by me in the Senate in the Seventieth Congress the work of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has been substantially extended and 
as a result of my proposal of last year, in which Senator Couzens 
cooperated, we were able to secure a census for unemployment in 
connection with our next census of population. With all that we 
are still a long, long way from anything approaching compre- 
hensive statistical reports on unenrployment conditions, as they 
vary from month to month. 

No attempt has been made to correlate unemployment 
tisties with our natural growth in population. Mr. Davis esti- 
mates that 2,000,000 boys and girls come of working age each 
year. No attempt has been made to correlate employment fig- 
ures with foreign immigration. Noattempt has been made to cor- 
relate employment figures with the internal tides of emigration 
from farm to city and city to farm. Numbers alone are not 
sufficient, Mr. President. We need to have a vast amount of 
more precise information about our unemployed. Who are they? 
What kind of work can they do? What are 
the particular causes that may be responsible for their loss of 
employment? We have hardly scratched the surface in the 


The President 
Why, then, does not the Govern- 


sta- 
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Much has been said during the past few years concerning 
te gicnl unemployment. How much do we really know 
about it? That men are being displaced by machines 
obviou But we know nothing of the extent 
displacement. We know nothing of the rate displacement. 
We know nothing of the trend of displacement. 

The Department of Commerce, through Mr. 
displaced men are absorbed in other industries. However, inde- 

students of the subject have come to the conclusion that 

a period of years we have suffered a net loss in employ- 
and a net increase in unemployment because machines are 
splacing men more rapidly than new jobs are created for the 
placed men Herein lies the real probl m. 
the temporary 


that 
families, that would 


chnok 
is, 
course, 


of 
Klein, says the 


pendent 
over 
ment 
fil 
ai 
lein 


concerns 
though 


of a 
enough. It 


inconvenience 
be serious is 
nione 
individuals. Our problem transcends all these. 
sufety of our whole economic system is in issue. We are facing 
that is daily creating unemployment, yet we know 
its nature or its methods. We have no information 
of the displacing process or of the reabsorbing process. 


In unknown figures concealed like a butterfly 


The 
a process 


nothing of 


these 


in its 
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smugness or self-congratulation. It indicates that we can not 
It makes clear 
that these displaced men and women, fired through no fault of 
their own, must become our special care and concern. 

The same ignorance that prevails with respect to the techno- 
logically unemployed envelops the problem of the men of past 
middle age. In principle their economic problem is no different 
from that of other unemployed. Were there no overflow there 
would be no discrimination against these men. But their per- 


| sonal situation is usually such as to make their difficulty par- 


it is not a prob- | 
number | 
not | 
the problem of finding employment for some particular | 
very 


ticularly acute. 
hardship. 

The two forms of unemployment that I have mentioned are 
comparatively recent in origin, but it is not their novelty which 
is responsible for our ignorance and inaction. We know just as 
little and have done just as little about seasonal unemploy 
ment. We have done just as little about the idleness which 
arises out of the periodic alternation of boom and depression in 


Yet we have no idea of the extent of this 


| the business cycle. 


| bills aimed at these difficulties. 


chrysalis lie hidden the germs of the future—the possibility of | 


greater well being, of widespread satisfaction, or the possibility 
of poverty, disaster, and rebellion. We need apply to no veiled 
oracle to discover what is in store. 
to foretell or forebode the future. Modern science has given 
us the glass through which to peer reasonably into the oncoming 
events even as we can foretell whether wind or rain or storm or 
flood is approaching. Why do we not use it? 

I have heard the so-called “ do-nothing ” statesmen say that 
this problem is not new; that it will solve itself. We shall ad- 
just ourselves to the new order. Present-day events, they say, 
are but a repetition of those experienced when the factory sys- 
tem was installed in the eighteenth century. What the 
lesson of that very history to which these gentlemen refer? 
What was the result of that self-adjustment, of that faith in a 
let-alone, do-nothing creed? 
and deprivation, war and rebellion. That was the price of self- 
adjustment. And who paid it? At first the unknown soldiers 
of the industrial struggle, the fighters upon whose sweat our 
present-day industrial greatness is reared. They were the first 
to pay the penalties, but in the long run no one escaped. No, 
not the mightiest. Out of the discontent and dissatisfaction 
and striving of those workers a new order of things was born, 
There was revolution in France. There was revolution 
America. In Germany rebellion followed rebellion, There was 
political upheaval in England and Italy. A new leadership 
came to the front, inspired by new ideals, answering new and 
popular responses, 

Now that the wheel of time has completed its turn and we 
face once again that selfsame conflict between man and machine, 
which side shall we throw the great weight and immeas- 
urable power of organized government? We might forgive the 
statesmanship of the eighteenth century. It did not know any 
better. But what apology can we offer? What extenuating 
circumstances can we plead if we again permit mankind to be 
broken on the rack of poverty and unemployment? 

There may be among us a number of extreme individualists 


is 


on 


We need no erystal gazer 
| have 


Hunger and demoralization, slums | 


| in the bills I had already introduced in the Senate. 
in | 


| emotion. 


For two years there have been pending in this body a set of 
The bills provide for more and 
better information, voluntary cooperation with the States in 
maintaining clearing houses of jobs and men in search of work; 
stabilization of business through the use of the long-range 
plan and the proper timing of the construction of public works. 

These proposals are not in the realm of the fantastic. They 
been found economically sound. They have been pro- 
nounced politicaliy feasible. 

In his Newark address during the campaign President Hoover 
said: 

While arrangement of Government construction work 
can aid in wiping out the unemployment caused by seasonal variations 
in business activity, the Federal Government can do more. The Depart- 
ment of should authorized to undertake the collection of 
regular statistics upon seasonal and other unemployment. We must 
have this fundamental information for further attack upon this prob- 
lem from the further solution of which will come still greater stability 
and prosperity in the world of employer and employee. 


the judicious 


Labor be 


Those were fine words. 

This is not all the President has said. In the fall of 1928 he 
sent Governor Brewster to convey his ideas to the conference of 
governors. A program of action was there unfolded which was 
largely identical in aim and method with the proposal contained 
What has 
become of that program? Why has not even the first step been 
taken to put this stabilizing plan into effect? 

We have none of this “ fundamental information.” 
no stabilization machinery. We have no system of employment 
exchanges. And we have heard nothing further from the Presi- 
dent in regard thereto. 

Those who have in recent months confused the President's 
business conference with the long-range plan of public construc- 
tion are making a serious mistake. The two projects are en- 
tirely dissimilar. Planned construction can only be the product 
of information. The conference is frequently the bubble of 
The plan is the child of foresight and forethought ; 
the conference is usually the offspring of apprehension. The 


We have 


| plan operates in time of prosperity to prepare for periods of 


who regard the problem of unemployment as one to be solved by | 


the workingman himself. 
is the high-sounding phrase in which is concealed an unwilling- 
ness to solve the problem. We must consider, however, that the 
fate of these workingmen and women determines the destiny of 
the Nation, a destiny which we must work out. 

This year has proved no exception in providing the usual 
number of fair-weather prophets who come forward with the 
assurance that the spring will bring relief. What I said two 
years ago in this very Chamber still holds true: 

Suppose that the change of seasons will bring an improvement, will 
provide few or many jobs, can we chain the spring to our streets and 
detain it there forever? Will not the winter again follow the summer in 
and then what shall the cold, the 
the unsheltered? Shall we repeat the mocking refrain, “ Spring 


relentless continuity, we say to 
hungry, 


will bring improvement "”? 


The only factual study of technological unemployment that 
has come to my attention is the one made by the Brookings In- 
stitution. Seven hundred and fifty-four persons displaced by 
imachinery were questioned. Approximately 50 per cent had not 
yet found new jobs after months of idleness. Where new jobs 
had been found and the so-called absorption process completed, 
the results of the study show that it worked exceedingly slowly 
and exceedingly poorly. 

This, of course, is a very minute sample. But it affords no 
ground for comfort, no ground for complacency, no cause for 


“ He must work out his own destiny,” | 





slackness and inactivity. The conference is usually the hysteri- 
eal accompaniment of panic. The plan is conceived of sound eco- 
nomics and contributes to the elimination of waste. The con- 
ference is all too frequently the latter-day version of a revival 
meeting. The plan proceeds noiselessly, calmly, and efficiently. 
The conference is accompanied by the blare of trumpets and 
the screaming of headlines. 

The final distinction is that the plan works, and the conference 
does not; for it has been amply demonstrated that we can not 
continue to have “ prosperity by proclamation” or employment 
by exhortation. The recent conference will be justified only if 
it proves to be the springboard to a permanent plan. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has just re- 
ferred to the factor in this matter which I think is creating 
the most dissatisfaction. I find among people interested in this 
problem, and people who are out of employment, not so much a 
hostility to the failure of the administration to provide relief; 
I think they appreciate the many difficulties in the way of giving 
relief. But what I do find is strong, bitter antagonism, which I 
can not understand the administration allowing itself to be a 
party to, even from the standpoint of selfish political interests, 
a resentment because of the denial of the real facts and the pro- 
mulgation of proclamations of prosperity which are in contradic- 
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tion to the real, existing conditions in the country. I inquire 
of the Senator if he has not found great resentment to the 
administration’s attempt to deny the facts, or to divert public 
attention from them; and, secondly to the complete apparent 
lack of sympathy with the unemployment problem. In other 
words, if there were an admission of the actual conditions and 
an expression of sympathy the public would feel less concern 
and better understand the difficulties of giving immediate relief ; 


but where there is denial of facts and an absence of sympathy, | 


the hostility among those interested in this problem and who 
sincerely desire a remedy is growing with great intensity, to the 
disadvantage of the present administration. 

Mr. WAGNER. I agree with that. A further and an even 
more inexcusable attitude is that the administration has made 
no effort to itself father or to support legislation which will 
afford precise information as to these hardships and as to their 
extent and nature, as to where the men are who are out of 
work, as to the kind of work they have been doing, without 
which precise information this difficulty can never be per- 
manently solved; and it can be solved. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is exactly right. 
The administration presents the appearance of running away 
from the problem, of avoiding it. 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of shunting it to one side, 
hoping that in some miraculous way there will be found a 
solution. The complete failure to recognize the existence of 
the problem, to express a kind, sympathetic word to those who 
are suffering, seems to me to be indefensible. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I was going to say to the 
Senator that what to my mind is another inexcusable attitude 
on the part of the administration is that of leading the country 
to believe that they have precise information and statistics as 
to all these different kinds of unemployment, like seasonal, 
cyclical, technological, or old-age unemployment; whereas as a 
matter of fact, they have no knowledge as to the existence of 
those kinds of unemployment at all and refuse to father any 
kind of legislation which would give them the machinery to 
enable them to secure that precise information. 

Mr. President, we must get at this problem and work at its 
solution in the light of the danger to the whole economic strue- 
ture that we have erected in the event that we fail. We are 
living in an age of plenty. We have the power to produce. 
Our men and women are willing to work and produce. Will 
that great power and that great will be forged into widespread 
prosperity and happiness, or will they be corrupted into unem- 
ployment, poverty, and want? 

Mr. President, though I speak with earnestness of men and 
machines, of work and wages, it is not because I am obsessed 
with a materialism which obscures the finer qualities of human 
life. I believe there is room for idealism in the consideration 
of these things. I believe that if we can create out of 
immense productivity a measure of plenty for all our citizens 
and a fair measure of leisure, we shall have provided the soil 
for the growth of bigger and fuller lives, capable of the richest 
spiritual development. 
efforts. 
cbstacle which we can, if we will, surmount. We shall surmount 
it as soon as we take literally to heart that involuntary idleness 
is just as offensive, just as wasteful, just as demoralizing as 
involuntary servitude. We have abolished the one. Let us now 
eradicate the other. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I will not take the time to-day to 


WaaGner] has said, but I shall do so to-morrow. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in connection 


with the subject under discussion, I ask that some newspaper | 


clippings which I have collected, showing the extent of unem- 
ployment and presenting helpful suggestions, be printed in the 
Recorp in connection with the speech of the Senator from New 
York. 

There being no objection, the clippings were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CurES RECOMMENDED FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


Seven recommendations for the minimizing or preventing of unem- 
ployment on a large scale in the United States were made recently by 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. The recommendations 
were: 

1. Private industry should recognize the responsibility it has to 
stabilize employment within its industry. 

2. Insurance against unemployment should be confined to the industry 
itself as much as possible. If there is any public insurance plan 
developed it should be worked out by the State legislatures. 

8. The States and municipalities should be responsible for building 
efficient unemployment exchanges, 
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| in the last 


| Twice as many are out of work now as were in 1927 


| rectly, would provide ample employment 
our | 


That is the goal and final aim of these | 
In the way of their realization lies unemployment—an 


| to reduce employment for all workers rather than to eliminate 
make any comment on what the Senator from New York [Mr. | 


| directed to 
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4. The existing United States Employment Service should be reorgan- 
ized. 

5. Efforts should be made to provide an efficient system for obtaining 
statistics of unemployment. 

6. The Government should adopt legislation without delay which would 
provide a system of planning public works so that form a 
reserve against unemployment in times of depression. State, municipal, 
and other public agencies should do likewise. 

7. The Federal or State Governments or private industry should give 
consideration to the matter of establishing a system of old-age pensions 
for superannuated employees. 


they would 


{From the Boston Post, January 25 


25, 1930] 
HIUNDREDS SEEK JOBS IN BOSTON—SITUATION IS THE WoRST IN YEARS, 
Says Director 
The employment situation in Boston is at the lowest ebb it has been 
years, at least, and the solution of the problem rests with 
Mayor Curley and him alone, John J. Shields, newly appointed director 
of the municipal employment bureau at Haymarket Square, said yester- 
day. 
TOTAL IDLE LARGE 
It is impossible to give an accurate estimate of the 
unemployed in the city, he said, but the 


total number of 


number is certainly large. 


, when 80.000 men 
were said to be without jobs. 

Last week, 754 new men, and about 300 new women were registered 
with the city bureau as job seekers, and about an equal number wili 
apply this week, whereas the average weekly registration is about 200 
at this time of year, under normal 

In the building trades alone, 13,000 are estimated to be unemployed. 
The figure applies only to mechanics living in Boston, Mr. Shields added. 
A picture of conditions may be had daily at the overseers of the public 


-unditions. 


welfare, on Chardon Street, where yesterday 600 men worked chopping 
wood in order to get 
there 


relief in the shape of a grocery order. 
are only about 30 men so engaged, although the 
times ranges as high as 60 in the wintertime, under 

The lack of snow added to the unemployment 
stated. Ordinarily removal provides 
of men, but this year there has been almost no snow 
little relief has ecme from this 


Business mercantile houses 


Usualiy, 
number some 
normal conditions. 


has burde too, he 


snow labor for a large number 


, and consequently 
source. 

and generally 
either laying off employees, cutting them 4d 


throughout the city are 
wn on hours of pay, or as! 
ing employees to take short vacations without pay at the present t 


according to reports from three or 


K- 


four men who go out « the streets 


| of the city daily investigating for the bureau, he said 


But, he added, there is hope of alleviating conditions if Mayor Cur 
program for should be 
mences at once the 


building 
would 


extensive 
That 


adopted and work 
building-trade 
for day 


help out in other lines of employment indirectly. 


relieve 


Silfuati 


laborers, and wi 


{From the New York World, February 8, 1936} 


Cut Work To Save Jors, Strate Urces—Prop 
VELT PLAN FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
GOVERNOR VISITS ALBANY BUREAU 


SAL Is Part or 
ASKED TO 

Favors 8-Hovr Day Law 
Spe World) 

ALBANY, February 7.—Governor Roosevelt to-day revealed that he 
developed a 3-point program for unemployment in the 
Definite steps, either under way or about to be taken, include: 

1. Miss Frances Perkins, State commissioner, is laying 
before employers recommendations that, if necessary, it would be better 


RoosE- 
FARMERS HeL_p— 


(From the World’s Bureau ial dispatch to the 


had 
lief . 
reliei ol State, 


industrial 


any jobs. 
2. The agricultural advisory commission studying farm relief is t 
urge farmers to 
spring planting season. 

3. There are to be added to the State industrial commission pay roll 
100 additional employees to investigate labor conditions with a 
discovering means to improve them 

That the governor may have other and more comprehensive plans in 
mind also was indicated. 


be 


hire as many workers as possible the 


for 


view to 


ADDRESSES JOB SEEKERS 


He disclosed a personal interest in the situetion by 
State employment bureau in Albany this morning, where he spoke 
briefly to 100 men he found there seeking jobs. He discussed the situa- 
tion in the Albany employment bureau later with Daniel A. Hausmann, 
superintendent. 

Upon his return to the Capitol, the executive indicated that with the 
arrival of spring he is hopeful that the slack will be taken up through a 
natural pick-up of labor conditions as well as through steps being taken 
by the State. 

In his brief address to the men at the Albany employment bureau, the 
governor announced that a determined drive would be made to pass an 
8-hour day law during the present session of the legislature on the theory 
that it will help in providing additional jobs. 


driving to the 
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Every possible effort ts being made to 
™ If these 
or even 


pass an 8-hour working-day 
then instead of one 


a day there will be employment 


law,.”” he said 
rking 12 
man as well. 
efforts are 


efforts 
10 hours 


are successful, 
man w 
another 
‘In addition, being made to arouse interest 
jobs for the 
imer months, there are a number 
used at that time 


additional 


and aid from 
d during the spring 
»f farms in this vicinity where 


the farmers In securing unemploy 
and sur 
additional 

** More 


labor 


labor may be 


100 added to the 


at some method 


being 


and 


than employees are 


bureau to investigate labor conditions arrive 


jimpro 


vement.” 


TO EXAMINE WEEKLY REPORTS 
The vo 

weenly 
If the 

believed 
The express 


President Hoover urged 


ernor is reported to be 


making personal 
State officials. 


improvement, 


employment reports compiled by th labor 
outlined do 


the executive will 


steps already bring swift it is 


not 

inaugurate other action 

ed the belief that the building program which 
throughout the and which is being 


scale in the history of New York State already 


covernor 
country 
pushed on the greatest 
has shown results 
A still greater salutary effect is seen by the executive as the building 
program in the State expands with the coming of spring and summer, 
{Editorial from the Washington Daily News, February 10, 1930] 
U NEMPLOY MENT 
What is the administration going t® do about unemployment? 
Senator LA ind others are making serious charges against 
the a employment figures and the adequacy 
of its charges which doubtless 


administration. not the 


FOLLETTE 
curacy of the Government's 

Such 
from the 
t can be ignored successfully. 


regarding 


remedial policy deserve a reply, 


will be This is sort of 
thing tl 


There is no 


forthcoming 


disagreement the essential soundness of 


business and credit structure. 


concerning the 
numbers of 


disagreement extent of the tem- 
ind the There is equally 
as to whether “ the corner has been turned.” 

has a right to look to the Federal 
official answer of the ad 
ministration is that there was a slight depression early in the winter, 
but that the time in December and that the improve- 
as to make conditions almost normal again 


But there is wide 


porary depression 


unemployed. 
wide disagreement 
h circumstances the 


facts 


In su country 


Government for and for guidance. Th 
tide changed some 
ment has 
Is that 
Certainly it is 


wen so rapid 
true? 

not true of many communities, whose unemployment 
is not true of the 
true in New York 


Federal Government. 


1ines are longer now than in December or January. It 
Federation of Labor trades. And it 
where ures refute the claims of the 
York State employment statistics are accepted as the 
the country, and that industrial 
s been found to reflect conditions in other States. 


American 
State 
New 
most 
usually ha 

There 
ment 
hold 


accust 


is not 
abor fig 
generally 
reliable in State's 
are also signs of lower wages, along with decreased employ- 
“ With weekly earnings smaller than 12 months 
xpenses no lower, it becomes increasingly difficult to maintain the 
med standard of living,” according to statistical findings just 
issued by the Labor Bureau (Inc.). It adds that unless the trend of 
changes downward during each of the last three months is re- 
ersed, “we are in for a great deal of trouble.” 
Hoover foresaw the dangers of just such 
ago called industry into conference to 
Hloover program was “ 


President 
thre 
keystone of the 
rightly 
power and thus prolong the industrial depression in a vicious circle. 

Unfortunately not all has kept its pledge to maintain the 
level. If the incomplete figures are to be believed, wage cuts and 


a situation, 
prevent it. 
no wage reductions.” 


months The 
He argued 


that wage reductions would destroy the consumers’ purchasing 


industry 
wage 
Meanwhile the 


crops. 


country farmer is hit by a fall in the price of his 
major 
These conditions have not been bronght about by so-called “ calamity 
On the contrary, they have developed in spite of a general 
and determined optimism. 
The program adopted last autumn for the stabilization of prosperity 
has not produced results as complete as desired It may be 


for the administration to assume leadership again. 


howling.” 


necessary 


{From the Washington Post, February 15, 1930] 


LESS UNEMPLOYMENT 


The report of Secretary of Laber Davis that employment is now taking 
an upward trend is gratifying to everyone. Authorities have disagreed 
as to how serious the unemployment has been this winter. No figures 
will be available, but the Department of Labor refers to a “ tremendous 
during January. Conditions been particularly serious 
in New York, due apparently to an influx of workers from the country 
from reduced Winter briugs a certain 
amount of seasonal unemployment, but the level has been below normal 
this year. 


idleness ” have 


as much as activity. always 
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Reports to the Department of Labor indicate that employment will be 
back to normal within the next two or three months. The concerted 
efforts of industry and labor to avert what might have been a serious 
economic depression could not prevent a slight sag, but it appears that 
the country will be normally busy much sooner than would have been 
possible without their voluntary cooperation. 

With the opening of spring a new era of industrial and building 
activity will begin. The stock market is gradually recovering from its 
shakedown. Credit is plentiful. Confidence that was shaken by the 
stock market collapse has been restored, and many projects that were 
held up because of uncertainty during the early winter months may now 
Already some of the basic industries, including steel and 
automobiles, have begun to expand to their former level of output. 

Unemployment due to more extensive use of machinery continues to 
be a problem, though in the minds of most economists it is but tem- 
porary. New energies absorb the extra workers, and wages remain 
high. The soundness of the economic structure in the United States 
has been demonstrated by the recovery from what might have been a 
disastrous period of depression. There is every reason to believe that 


that recovery will be complete and that the year 1930 will be prosperous. 


{From the Boston American, February 13, 1930] 
PLAN Work For Poor OF LYNN 


tev. Francis W. Maley, pastor of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church of 
Lynn, laid to-day before Mayor J. Fred Manning a $500,000 pian of 
relief for the poor and unemployed. 

The priest’s plan would have 500 business men of the city contribute 
$1,000 each to a fund, this fund to be started with a donation by the 
priest himself. 

He would have a committee appointed by the mayor to devise a 
plan whereby the half million dollars would be devoted in some way 
to industry that would furnish year-round employment to those now 
unable to find work. 

Father Maley’s visit to the mayor followed a move of the Lynn 
school department to have free crackers and milk furnished at school 
lunch hours to children too poor to purchase it themselves. 

The school department, at the suggestion of Mayor Manning, has 
made arrangements with the Junior Red Cross, which has funds for 
such purposes, to furnish the crackers and milk. 

CLINTON MILLS May LiIQuIDATE—STOCKHOLDERS TO MEET IN Boston 

NeExT FRIpAY—ADDITIONAL CAPITAL, ONLY ALTERNATIVE, IS UN- 

LIKBLY—INDEBTEDNESS GROWING, THE DIRECTORS EXPLAIN 


(Special Dispatch to the Gazette) 


CLINTON, February 14.—Stockholders of the Lancaster Mills will have 
their annual mecting in Boston next Friday to consider either raising 
additional capital or complete liquidation of the firm's assets. It is 
intimated that liquidation is the most likely step to be taken. 

The Lancaster Mills have been one of the backbones of Clinton in- 
During the World War and afterwards about 2,000 hands 
were employed, but at present only about 300 are retained. The mills’ 
property here is taxed at about $1,500,000. 

The preferred and common stockholders to-day received from the 
directors a letter setting forth the company’s condition and announcing 
the annual meeting. 

On August 13, 1928, the company voted to sell its idle machinery and 
real estate. About $12,000 was received for the machinery and $291,000 
estate. From this and other sources the note indebted- 
ness of $2,000,000 was reduced to $1,450,000 at the end of 1929. How- 
ever, it has increased $100,000 since. 

It is pointed out that the mills’ machinery is adapted for the manu- 
facture of ginghams, and as these are out of style and as the compaby 


: : | found no substitute, the indebtedness is growing constantly. 
lay offs have been occurring in many industries and many parts of the | 


In 1929 the loss was $404,000 after all charges, including deprecia- 
The losses in recent years have reduced the working capital to 
$180,000 at the end of 1929, and the decrease has continued during 
the present year. 

“Under these circumstances,” the letter to the stockholders says, 
“and faced with continual textile depression, it is apparent that the 
company is without working capital to continue even at its, present 
limited operations. 4 

“The directors have studied other possible means of financing the 
company but believe that for the company to continue manufacturing 
operations would be an unwarranted risk. If the stockholders do not 
wish to try to raise new capital, authorization of voluntary or orderly 
liquidation appears the only course to adopt, to avoid the danger that 
before long a more rigid liquidation might be forced on the company.” 

The letter was sent out by the board of directors, Robert R. West, 
treasurer. Mr. West submitted his resignation this week to take a new 
post in a West Virginia mill. . 

ll 


CLosEs DEPARTMENT OF WIRE ACTIVITY 


The Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. has abandoned its ornamental wire 
department, the reason being that the competition in this field has 
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become so active as to make the line unprofitable. 
has been located at the Clinton works, where it 
Bome years ago. 


The department 
moved from 
When running full it employed about 35 hands. The 
company recently closed its wire goods department, selling the business 
to the Washburn Co. of Worcester, which is consolidating it 
factory on Union Street. 


into 


—— 
[From the Boston Post, February 16, 1930] 
Joss Bia Diserace —UNEMPLOYMENT 

STATES ASSAILED BY FATHER CORRIGAN 


SHORTAGE OF IN THE 


“In a country with our resources unemployment on the present scale 
indefensible. It 

a hit-and-miss basis. 
tionally organized 
profits,” 


is is the result of industry individually organized on 


The solution lies along the line of industry func- 
with human needs the guidepost rather than mere 
said the Rev. Jones I. Corrigan, 8S. J., of Boston College, speak 
ing yesterday afternoon before 800 members of the League of Catholic 
Women in the assembly hall of Emmanuel College, in the Fenway, on 
the subject of Economic Loss and Waste. 

UP TO INDUSTRY TO ACT 

“In self-defense industry should take a keen interest in unemploy 
ment. Not talk but action is needed. Men, women, and children are 
hungry. Where is our industrial leadership in the crisis? Where 
business leadership? The talk about prosperity begins to look foolish 
with four or five million men unemployed. 

“The widespread suffering and distress from unemployment in America 
to-day is a tragic indictment of our industrial order. Unless industry 
takes the matter in hand, unemployment insurance is a piece of social 
legislation that is sure to come. The immediate effect of the insurance 
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its | 


UNITED | 


; at 


is | 


would be to prod industry into an awakened activity to keep the wheels | 


of industry turning. 
down of idleness is economic gain as well as a social benefit. 

“Unemployment in this country can be greatly reduced if industry 
and Government will attack the problem as they have other problems,” 
said Father Corrigan. 

“Far more than 50 per cent of it could be eliminated. It is decidedly 
profitable to industry itself to attack the unemployment problem. A 
fund in each industry to prevent unemployment is one of the simplest 
and most effective means to combat the evil.” 


ALLEN IN PLEA FoR JOBLESS—GOVERNOR Urnces CITIES AND TOWNS 


Sesep Up Work 


TO 


In a letter to mayors and boards of selectmen, Governor Allen yester- 
day renewed his recommendation that public works be speeded up as 
much as possible for the purpose of taking care of the unemployment 
situation, particularly to the of unemployed to the larger 
communities and thus adding to the seriousness of the problem generally. 


stop rush 


BMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

The governor pointed out that opening of public employment offices 
in each community has been found very helpful, and he urges each 
municipality to do everything possible to take care of its own problem 
of unemployment. In the carrying out of improvements and public 
works the governor suggests each community employ as many of its 
own citizens as can with preference given to 
dependents. 

The governor 


be used, those with 
said the Commonwealth at the present time is ad 
vancing its public works as rapidly as possible, so as to take up slack 
employment, and the department of public works, the department of 
conservation, and the metropolitan district commission will undertake 
immediately a program of forestry, tree trimming, and clean-up work 
in the parks and elsewhere, which will provide work for a considerable 
number of men throughout the State. 

“I have been assured by the highway divisiqm of the department of 
public works,” the governor said, “that road construction will be 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible, and in fact the whole State pro 
gram of public works, involving an expenditure of $25,000,000, will be 
advanced as rapidly as conditions permit. 

“The fullest cooperation of the cities and towns throughout 
State in conjunction with the advancement of public works will 
thoroughly appreciated and will contribute materially in 
employment throughout Massachusetts.” 


the 
be 
maintaining 


{From the Boston Post, February 19, 1930] 


FORTY-ONE-MILLION-DOLLAR PROGRAM FoR BosSTON—CURLEY 
GOVERNOR TO HELP Secure AUTHORITY 


ASKS 


Public improvements costing over $41,000,000 were outlined last 
night by Mayor Curley in a communication to Governor Allen as 
Boston’s contribution to President Hoover’s program for the promotion 
of industrial prosperity and the relief of unemployment. 


ASK ALLEN’S AID 


Stating that he had already made available $7,510,000 for public 


LXXII——200 


This would be a big advance, because any cutting | 


improvements, which will be started in a month after the necessary | where there may be acute suffering unless industrial recovery comes 
advertising for bids, the mayor appealed to the governor to use his 
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“friendly intercession” with per 
mitting the city to 
$34,000,000 

The 
women 


the 
with 


legislature 


other 


to adopt 
needed 


legislation 
proceed developments costing 
mayor 


in 


estimated that tl! 
Greater Boston, and that the 
supplemented by private developm “would aid materially l 
viding relief for the families of those who to-day seek opportunity 
livelihood with extremely bleak prospect of success.” 
Among the moneys made available by the 
started within a month 
$1,000,000 for sewerage works, $1,000,000 for the Char! 
ing, $1,210,000 for the Center 
$750,000 for strandway improvements, $450,000 for 
the Sanatorium, 
a new fire boat, $330,000 for airport 


ere are 70,000 unemploye 


asserted muni 


nts, 


mayor for 
$1,000,000 for h 


i 


improvem 


be are spi 


s Street widen 
West Rox 


buildi 


Street widening in ury, 


ig additions 
ferryboat, $ 


Boston $350,000 


for a new 0.000 for 


$275,000 for EK 
new police be 
$160,000 for Brighton 
tions, $70,000 for a city hospital medical pavilio: f 

tenary for Muddy and End 

provements, and for improvements » Webster 
Playground, North 


improvements 
Boston courthouse additions, $200,000 for a 
for two 


is 
vat $200,000 
addi 
ter n 
Park im 
Avenue 


new branch libraries, courthouse 


65.000 for 


memorials, $60,000 


River 
$40,000 
End. 

NEW SCHOO! BUILDINGS 
New school buildings 


under a 


at a of $5.000.000 will 
plan to be drawn by the new 
ings, in conference with the mayor and t! 

The improvements for which t®e may 
governor 
necessary 


cost also be started 


soon 


up ommission on scho 


e school committee 

vr has requested the aid of the 
authorization from the legislature float 
include for permanent street 
city, the new residential 
Avenue 
the co 


in securing 
to pay for them 
construction throughout the 
areas; $2,000,000 for the widening of 
and L Boston; 

strandway along the Bayswater 
for the construction 
down-town 


loans 


to 
$10,000,000 


particularly in 
Dorchester 
$1,000,000 
of E 
cular 


and Summer 


Streets, South for nstruction of a 


ind 


ige f 


front ist Boston: $16.000.000 


of either a veh tunnel or bri 


om the 


business center to East Boston 


{From the Washington (D. C.) News, February 21, 1950] 


UNEMPLOYED IN CITY 
or CHEST BUDGET 
AGGRAVATING SITUATION 


OVERT CHARITY GR 


INFLUX OF L 


AXING UPS, Is Report PRUN- 


ING AND ABORERS FRé OOTHER CITIES 


Unemployment in the city is overtaxing the cha 
iccording to the reports of five groups which 
These groups, the Salvation 
Welfare Federation, th 
clety, that 
all the cases of need arising from unemployment 

The 


who, 


ity organizations 
minister to the j 
iated Ch 
and the Travel 


difficulty 


bless 
Army, Asso 
Catholic 


they are 


rities, the Jewish 


rs’ Aid 
in caring If 


Charities, 


So 


have stated having great 


situation is aggravated by unemployed pe 


nt 


from 
program, 


rsous other cities 


attracted the large Gov flock here 


by 
expecting to find work. 
Since the pruning of 


ernm yuilding 
the ¢ 
and will grow worse 
in need of 
taking care 


mmunity Ch the situation is 


grave unless steps are taken either to keep 
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sentatives of the 


non 
residents work 
means of 
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the 


m Washington or 
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of destitute, repre groups 


[From the American Federation of Labor Official Information and 
Publicity Service] 
JaNvary 31 
The following unemployment 
two weeks in January, 1930, was issued t 
dent of the American Federation of Labor: 
“ Unemployment 
trade to the 
19 per of union 
January, a substantial increase 
out of work 
employment 
In January, 
and caused public concern in many cities, 


1930 
the 
lay by William Green, 


statement concerning during first 


presi 


increased in January according 

Labor. The 
in the first two 
December when 16 per 
The figure for January is the highest perce 
the federation began collecting statisti 
when unemployment reached 
the federation figures showed 
18 per cent of the membership out of work, as compared to 19 per cent 
this year. 

‘This report covers members in 24 cities A 
of trades included: Building trades; transportation 
street-car employees, railway shop crafts, trucks, delivery, and taxicab 
drivers, sailors and shipping trades; service trades, including hotel and 
workers and barber 


employees ; 


to rey 


rts from 


unions American Federation of show 


weeks of 


re 


figures 


cent meimnbers unemployed 


over ent wi 
of 
in 1 


proportions 


entage tun- 
since 


1928, 


927 


serious 


640.000 large variety 


are including 


restaurant rs; professions, in« 
Government manufacturing industries, in printing 
metal clothing, and food industries; and a number of 

“The federation report thus covers a different group of wage 
from the report of the Bureau of Labor 
lapping in a small group of manufacturing. 
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“The highest pereentage of unemployed is in the 
where 38 
January 
hig 


shows an 


building trades, 
per cent 
192s, 


er than 


were unemployed This is a higher figure 
l nd substantially 
» out of work. 


32 per cent were unemployed, 


when 36 per cent were une 
January, 1929, wl 
increase since 
In metal trades, 
1929, 
ar January 
1929 


cember, 


mploye 
n 30 per cent we 
December whe 
14 per cent wer 
and 11 per ce 


1930, 5 pe 


out of work compa 
January, nt in December; in printing the percentages 
r cent; 1929, 4 per cent; 
4 per cent; in all other trades, 1930, 11 per cent; 
1929, 10 per cent 
“Unemployment is especi y } 
been thrown out of work by the 
In sea and lake port 
are out of work: and 
which, 
year; clothing workers, bakery 
railway repail 


January 


January, De- 


gh also among who have 


musicians, 
towns, larg 


the total unemployment is increased by season~\ 


industries in some cases, are in worse condition than usual this 


workers, and others. Truck drivers and deliverymen also 
report a large percet out of work in most cities 

“ The workers’ organizations ar¢ 
out of work. Many pay 
of helping members 


an officer 


itage 
unemployment benefits; nearly all have 
find work—either an employment bureau or 
his special business to keep in touch with va- 
cancies. Many have relief funds for those in distress. Union agreements 
often for division of work among wage earners in an 
individual shop so that none are laid off. The higher union wage scale 
makes it possible in cases to lay aside Savings against an 
emergency such as this, 


means 
who makes it 


provide equal 


also many 
By helping members 
unions keep many 
for 


thousands from becoming a public charge. 
charity from union families are rare. Stores and retail 
feel the effect of sustained buying power when unions keep mem- 
bers from running up debts in times of unemployment. The union is a 
real force for recovery.” 


also 


. 


Too OLD at 45—NeEw 

John 8. B 
who by no stretch of the 
the ranks of those 
employ 


Rute OF SoMe EMPLOYERS IN NEW 


imagination can be classed as “ 
who see a national menace in the growing habit of 
the door of employment to all over 45. 
Commissioner Davie does not say there are such employers in Chicago 
or St. Louts; he finds them right at home. 
There are employers and factory 


ere to close 


have given orders that persons who have 
to be given employment. 


passed the age of 45 are not 
These orders are issued in spite of the fact, 
easily demonstrated, 
of age in the industries of New Hampshire who are giving service no 
younger person could duplicate.” 

On the eve of a session of the legislature called for the one 
passing an income tax, the Davie warning may give New 
Hampshire something to think about. 

Granting the unmarried an exemption of no more than $1,200, and 
allowing the family man only $2,000, the income tax New Hampshire 
managers have in mind would reach everyone who takes his living from 
a weekly pay envelope containing more than $25. 

Such a law is an out-and-out appeal for “farm” support. A majority 
of New Hampshire lawmakers are farmers. Few farmers keep books. 
Most of them may claim, with truth, that their net incomes do not 
reach taxable proportions, 

The New Hampshire constitution places a 15-day limit on special 
sessions of the legislature. The special session to be held this month 
might well devote a day or two to the task of discovering the persons or 
organizations strong enough to put over an income tax, in spite of the 
fact that the proposal been rejected—in the form of proposed 
amendments to the constitution—no fewer than three times. 


special 


purpose of 


has 


{Editorial from the Washington Daily News, February 28, 1930] 
Tue Richt TO WorK 
The communist unemployment demonstrations in half a dozen cities 


from coast are not dangerous. 
behind the demonstrations is dangerous. 

No amount of police clubbing of communists is going to solve the 
unemployment problem. The communists are infinitestimal in num- 
bers and influence in this country. They could be wiped out to- 
morrow——as 80 Many conservatives hope they may be—and the political, 
social, and industrial conditions of the country would not be altered 
a particle. 

There is something at once sinister and pathetic in the idea of some 
American officials that it is a crime to mention the word unemployment. 
They are like the people who would fight an epidemic by denying its 
existence, 

Agitators do not cause unemployment. Unemployment causes agi- 
tators. Why shouldn't it? The right to work is inalienable. 

If a man can not find work and if his family is hungry, what do we 
expect him to do? Make a speech on the blessings of prosperity? 


coast to The unemployment situation 
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than in | 
It also | 
d to 8 per cent in 


December, | 


increasing use of radio and Vitaphone. | 
numbers of sailors and longshoremen | 
|} own weight. 


workers, hotel and restaurant employees, | 


giving all possible relief to members 
some | 


to tide over this difficult time of unemployment, | 
Appeals | 
dealers | 





Davie, labor commissioner of the State of New Hampshire, | 


radical,” joins | jotentialities of prosperity for all the people are greater in this land 


managers in New Hampshire who | 
| the depression. 


| or the following, unless we face and begin to conquer this industrial 


that there are many men and women over 45 years | 
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If the unemployed do no more than parade to a city hall and plead 
for help, a city is lucky. The police should be glad that the weak and 
hungry are expressing their protest in such a harmless manner. 

The trouble with us in America is that we have been self-righteous 
about our national prosperity for so long we now can not think straight 
and feel straight on the subject. We are acting as though a man out 
of work is a leper or a criminal. 

The great army of unemployed to-day are not criminals. If anything 
criminal is involved it is the system which has created them. 

The working people of this country were not made for our indus- 
trial system. The system was made for them. And, unless our sys- 
tem Can provide steady work and a good living for the rank and file 
of the people, it Is a rotten system which some day will fall of its 


With all our talk about American efficiency, what are we doing to 
prevent this endless cycle of unemployment which swings back to mock 
our Government and curse our workers periodically? In the hard times 
of 1921 a national commission was appointed so that the tragedy would 
not happen again. But even the mild recommendations of that com‘ 
mission have never been acted upon. 

For years these mild recommendations for Federal employment ex- 
changes and statistics, and provision for spreading construction work 
over lean years, have been before Congress. But there has been no 
action, because the White House, the Congress, the chambers of 
commerce, the boosters, and the well fed have been hostile or in- 
different. 

Meanwhile every year the unemployment problem grows more serious 
as the advance of machines scraps human labor. At our recent peak of 
prosperity the unemployed numbered from one and a half to three mil- 
lions. And now, during the temporary industrial recession, no man 


knows whether the number is four millions or six or seven. 


We can not know the facts because we are the only great industrial 
nation in the world which fails to gather Federal unemployment sta- 
tistics. To-day we can only guess at the truth from the reliable New 


HAMPSHIRE | York State figures, which show that this winter is the worst—except 


1921—in 15 years. 
We believe American conditions are fundamentally sound, that the 


than in any other. But no prosperity is strong enough to withstand 
the creeping disease of unemployment unless the political and indus- 
trial leaders fight that disease honestly, intelligently, and courageously. 

With the coming of spring we are passing out of the worst part of 
But depression will come again and again, next winter 


bHght. 

Indifference in this hour is treason. 

The millions of men walking the streets to-day have a right to jobs. 
They should demonstrate. They should agitate. They should endeavor 
to awaken the Government to its responsibility. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask that 


| there be printed in the Recorp a very able discussion of unem- 


ployment, entitled “ Unemployment—What Can Be Done about 
It?” by Dr. John A. Ryan, a professor of the Catholic Uni- 
versity here in Washington, and a man who has made an ex- 
tensive study of social questions. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT—WHatT Can Be Done Apourt It? 
lL. PARTIALLY EFFECTIVE REMEDIES 


During the early months of 1928 the considerable increase in the 
number of idle workingmen occasioned a pretty widespread discussion 
of unemployment. Several debates about it took place in the United 
States Senate. The nféimber of unemployed was put at 4,000,000 by 
Senator WaGNer and others, while the protagonists of Republican 
prosperity asserted that this estimate was at least 100 per cent too 
high. Some of the latter cleverly misrepresented a statement given 
to the Senate by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics. According to 
the commissioner, the number of persons at work in 1928 was 1,874,000 
less than in 1925. By the official exponents of prosperity this was 
set forth as the total number of the unemployed. Such use of the 
commissioner’s statement could be justified only on the assumption that 
in 1925 there was absolutely no unemployment, an assumption which 
was not frankly made by any of Senator WAGNER’s opponents. 

The practical outcome of the Senate discussion was a resolution 
adopted May 3, 1928, providing for “an analysis and appraisal of 
reports of unemployment and systems for prevention and relief thereof.” 
In conformity with this resolution the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, under the chairmanship of Mr. Couzrns, held 12 hearings in 
the months of December, 1928, and January and February, 1929. Busi- 
ness men, industrial engineers, personnel managers, tollege professors, 
and Government officials were heard at length. On March 1, 1929, the 
committee made its report, which has since been published by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in a volume of 530 octavo pages, entitled “ Un- 
employment in the United States.” 
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report presents several interesting and important memoranda describing 
legislation against unemployment in foreign countries, proposed legis 
lation in the United States, and provisions obtaining in several American 
industries for unemployment insurance. There is also a long summary 
of the testimony at the end of the volume by Dr. Isador Lubin and 13 
pages of comment at the beginning by the Senate committee. 

These preliminary pages will naturally attract more attention than 
any other part of the report, since they embody the conclusions reached 
by the men who conducted the hearings. The most definite recommenda- 
tion made by the committee is that the Bureau of the Census should 
make a count of the number of the unemployed when it takes the decen- 
nial census of 1930. This suggestion has already been adopted by the 
bureau, and we are now assured for the first time of fairly accurate 
knowledge concerning the number of wage earners out of employment. 

Less confident and clear-cut is the language of the committee 
cerning employment exchanges. However, it does declare that “ efficient 
public exchanges should replace private exchanges"; that the United 
States Employment Service should be reorganized sufficientiy to super 
vise and coordinate the operations of exchanges conducted by the States 
and municipalities. What the committee says about the United States 
Employment Service recalls a statement in the bishops’ program of 
social reconstruction: “It is the obvious duty of Congress to continue 
and strengthen this important institution.” Unfortunately, Congress 
did not recognize this duty in the months following the war. As a 
matter of fact, it almost crippled the Federal Employment Service. 
Now one of its own committees realizes that this course was unwise. 
On the other hand, the limitations of public employment exchanges 
ought to be kept steadily in mind. They can do no more than decrease 
slightly the volume of unemployment. Very few employers are com- 


con- 


pelled even in these days of so-called prosperity to cease or even greatly 


to curtail their business activities because of inability to find employees 
promptly. There are too many other ways of making their wants 
known. And, obviously, employment bureaus can not increase the num- 
ber of jobs. What they can do is to reduce the cost and trouble of 
finding employment and employees and enable both employer and em- 
ployee sometimes to make better and more intelligent selections. 

In the third place the committee recommends at some length stabiliza- 
tion of seasonal employment, quoting the estimate by Sam Lewisobn that 
the saving possible in this field amounts to $2,000,000,000 annually. 
Several of the at the hearings described “the success 
had attended their efforts to regularize thelr own businesses, 


witnesses which 
The best- 
known illustrations of seasonal industries are the building and clothing 
trades. “ Stabilization” describes the process of reducing the number 
of employed and the amount of production during the busy season of the 
year, and increasing both during the dull Undoubtedly this 
arrangement is superior in many respects to unbalanced seasonal opera- 
tion, but its benefits can easily be exaggerated. It does not, except pos- 
sibly indirectly, increase the total of employment in any industry. All 
that it does is to distribute the amount of employment and production 
more evenly throughout the year. Indeed, it reduces the total number 
of persons who find some employment in the industry, inasmuch as it 
lessens the demand for labor during the so-called peak or busy season. 
Of course, this disadvantage to a small number of part-time workers is 
more than offset by the benefits of that more steady employment which 
the arrangement brings to the majority. Steadier operation of the plant 
likewise benefits the employer since it reduces operating costs. In the 
words of Henry 8S. Dennison before the committee: 


season. 


“It is very expensive for management to run a plant full time for 
8 months and slack time for 4, or partly for 10 and not at all for 2, 
as a good many do, for when a plant is shut down, overhead expenses 
continue to go on.” 

If the employer should pass on these gains to the consumer in the 
form of lower prices, he could increase somewhat the demand for his 
product and, therefore, the number of persons employed. 
of the exponents of stabilization that appeared before the committee 
mentioned this possible outcome. 

The “ prosperity reserve” likewise receives strong indorsement from 
the committee. This is a recently invented bit of jargon to déscribe the 
proposal of concentrating and increasing public works in a time 
industrial depression. Undoubtedly it would counteract considerably the 
forces making for depression if it were carefully organized and carried 
out in sufficient volume. The administrative difficulties are, however, 
very considerable. As commonly set forth, the scheme implies not only 
an increase of public works in dull times but a slackening of them in 
very busy times. How are the legislators and other public officials to 
determine when prosperity is so great as to justify a retrenchment of 


public expenditures for roads, buildings, et cetera? For several years 
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In addition to a transcript of the testimony referred to above the | which 


| 


However, none | 


of 


| offset to some extent by its evil influence 








now we have had lond, positive, and authoritative assurances that we | 


are in the midst of great prosperity. Suppose Congress should decide 
next winter to withhold all appropriations for new Federal projects, and 
suppose that the States, counties, cities, and towns should adopt the 
same policy. The net effect upon employment would be grave, indeed, 
for the vast majority of public employees thus displaced would not be 
able to find work in private industries. Only when the public authori- 
ties are preventing private employers from obtaining men and materials 
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works be 
And 
determine 
sufficient 
Let 
with, 


they urgently need would the slackening 


ittended by no diminution in the aggregate 


of public 
volume of employment. 
it is questionable whether the average legislative body could 
the of t condition with sufficient 
promptness, discontinue the retrenchment on 
that the condition exists and is wisely 
The workers engaged in public could readily 


There would be no increase 


existence is accuracy or 


Her enough 

dealt 
find em] 
in unemploy- 


policy s 


us assume, however, 


construction loy- 
ment in nonpublic industries. 
ment. When the depression arrived all the men “formeriy 
works would in that fleld, with 
tional number required to carry on the public activities which 
neglected during the time of great prosperity. The 
represent a net increase in the volume of employment. 
the “ prosperity reserve” arrangement they would not be employed at 

Such is the theory of the scheme. 


upon public 
the addi- 
had been 
latter group 


resume operations together 
would 
In the absence of 
ill 
Its possible good effects would be 


in exaggerating business ac- 
tivity during a prosperous period, thereby causing excessive expansion 
and inevitably increasing the depth of the succeeding 
However, the diminution of public works is no 
rational project of this The Jones bill, 
in the Senate during the last Congress, merely provides for doubling 
the amount of money expended by the Federal Government public 
works during the year immediately following “a 10 per cent fall in 
the volume of all construction contracts for a 38-month period, as 
compared with the average of the same period for the three preceding 
years.” Whether or not the relatively meager appropriation of $150, 
000,000 would suffice to hold in check the forces making for depression 
it would at least mean a net increase the of who 
could find employment. That part of the theory which assumes that 
public works should be retrenched by an equal degree during the first 
succeeding period of great prosperity had 
entirely. In that the much-vaunted 
be merely a device for increasing public 
ment is unusually slack. As such, it is not a 
Many both national and local, to 
the amount of public works in dull times The only thing new in the 
proposal, as it is now agitated, is the provision for previous planning 
and wider use. If it is to produce any 
results, it should be frankly re« 
very large in the amount of public works 
during any period of years which includes a bh 

In accordance with the immense of t ind 
tion at the the recommends unet 
But it clearly prefers voluntary and 
pulsory and public plans. It rejects “the systems of 
insurance in vogue under foreign governments,” and declare 
interference by the Federal Government in this field 
nor advisable at this time.” However, it 
the possible value of public insur: 
study of this problem should be left 
doubtedly, the committee is right in State to national un 
mployment insurance, but its faith in the possibilities of voluntary and 
private effort in this field is searcely justified by 
probabilities. 


depression. 
necessary part of a 


sort. which w introduced 


is 


in number men 


thrown overboard 
“ prosperity reserve ” 


works 


better be 


case, would 


when private employ 


new thing under the sun 


governments, have striven increase 


cousiderable number of good 
nized as committing governments to a 
constructed 


isiness depression 


increase be 


amount timony informa 
offered hearings committee iployment 


insurance, private plans to com 
unemployment 
now that 


‘is not necessary 
admit 

inasmuch as it de« 
to the State 


preferring 


does by implication 
that 


legislatures 


nce, the 


Un 


lares 


experience or by the 
Finally, the committee gives a qualified indorsement to old-age pen- 
in the statement that further consideration might 
to the necessity and advisability of establishing them, 
private industry, through the States, or through the 
ment.” 

On their face all six of the foregoing recommendations aim at 
venting or reducing the hardships of unemployment A Federal census 
of the unemployed would stimulate constructive action and give valuable 
guidance by providing edequate information. A 
of employment exchanges would reduce 
some degree would lessen the time by wage earners in 
search of work. Stabilization of seasonal employment would only 
indirectly and very slightly reduce the total amount of unemployment 
during any given year. The “ prosperity with the amend- 
ment suggested above, could be so organized as to reduce very consider- 
ably the amount of unemployment in periods of depression Unemploy- 
ment insurance would relieve an enormous amount of human suffering 
and It ought to be adopted in every industry. Legislative accion, as 
contemplated in the Huber bill, which nearly became a law in Wisconsin 
a few years ago, indicates the only adequate method Both public and 
private insurance plans could be so organized as to restrict the volume 
of a depression, by discouraging and preventing overexpansion of plants 
during especially prosperous periods. old 
age would not reduce unemployment. greatly 
mitigate its hardships, particularly in our country 
when the age limit for employment has been lowered. 
If men can not find jobs after the age of 45 or 50, the number of those 
who may be called the “economically aged" becomes greatly enlarged 
and the need for old-age pensions greatly intensified. 

Although these measures do not 
considerable degree the average amount of employment, 
possibilities in other relations are enormous. 
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comprehensively indicated in the statement that thousands of Americans 
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Dennis is one of the most enlightened, humane, and 

United States, his answer to these ques- 
tions inadequate It amounted simply to an act of faith 
that since the men displaced by by had always 
found other employm eventually will presumably 
Senator 
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nt: 
are some of the striking indications of the vast increase 
taken place in productive efficiency the year 1919: 
The average per capita production in all industries increased 39 per 
cent be 1919 and 1925; the per capita increase in factories was 
25 per 1920 and 1927; but the number of workers in the 

250,000 in 1928 than in 1923, while the number 
employed on railroads decreased 150,000. According to the Industrial 
Review of the Year (July, 192S8—July, 1929) issued by the Federal 
Council of Churches, “there were 2,300,000 fewer persons employed 
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| in farming, manufacturing, railroading, and mining in 1928 than in 
1920.” About a year and a half ago the New York Journal of Com- 

merce declared : 

“We are so accustomed to associate unemployment with prostrate 
industry, closed factories, and universal profound depression that it 
is hard to revise our ideas and grasp the fact that we must also 
| grapple with an unemployment problem that is the direct outcome of 

prosperity.” 

The association of prosperity with great unemployment and the re- 
sponsibility of the former for the latter are no longer doubted by 
|} competent students. One might, indeed, raise the question whether 
|} such a condition can properly be called prosperity. An affirmative 
| answer would seem to be justified if the term be defined as a condition 
of industry in which the total production is above the average of any 
preceding period and in which the incomes of a very large proportion 
of the wage earners are likewise above preceding averages. 

“There is nothing new about these problems,” says Recent Economic 
Changes. This is indubitable fact. The substitution of machines 
for and the displacement of workers by improved productive 
processes have been going on steadily since the beginning of the in- 
dustrial revolution. Not the problem itself of finding employment for 
the disemployed, but the magnitude of it is the thing that is new. 
As shown by the figures quoted above, the process of substitution and 
displacement has been considerably more rapid in recent years than 
in any former period. Hence the necessity of what the report calls 
“an accelerated rate of readjustment.” Up to the present the rate 
has not been adequately “accelerated.” In spite of the new occupa- 
tions that have arisen, mostly as an incident of the general process of 
invention and mechanization, in hotels, garages, moving-picture houses, 
advertising, selling, bootlegging, road construction, and in factories 
turning out automobiles, radios, phonographs, electric supplies, silk 
goods, cigarettes, ete., unemployment has increased and the average 
worker has been more than ever out of work. An investigation recently 
made by the Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution re- 
vealed the fact that the newer industries are not absorbing the jobless 

fast as is usually believed. Some 800 displaced workers were 
studied in three industrial centers. More than one-half of those who 
succeeded in finding new jobs had been idle for more than three 
months, while of those still unemployed, about one-half had been out 
of work for the same length of time, After a rapid survey of the 
situation, Stuart Chase, in his recent book, Men and Machines, puts 
down this summary judgment: 

“I am seriously afraid that accelerating unemployment is here; 
that the park bench is destined to grow longer. The advertisers may 
able to stimulate wants that will take care of some of the 
displaced men, but who is to stimulate the purchasing power that will 
absorb the commodities new and old?” 

The outlook would not be so discouraging if we could be certain that 
the invention of new machines and improved methods would soon come 
to an end or suffer a considerable slowing down. But there are no 
definite grounds upon which to base any such expectation. Indeed, 
some authorities think that these improvements wiil increase rather 
than decrease. Writing at the beginning of the present year, Dr. 
William Leiserson forecast the promise of the American industry to 
its wage earners throughout 1929 in this sentence: 

“Those who are employed shall earn more than ever before; but 
fewer shall be called to work and more shall be unemployed.” 

There is much evidenee to show that this prediction has been ful- 
filled and there are not a few indications that it will continue to be 
fulfilled for a considerable period after January 1, 1930. Doctor 
Leiserson gives the reason why employers permit high wages to coexist 
with large numbers of men out of work. They have discovered 
“that it is cheaper to pay higher wages to a smaller number of 
| efficient workers than lower wages to a larger number of less efficient. 
Industry is therefore concentrating its work in the hands of a smaller 
number of employees. The younger, the more accurate, and capable 
| workers are taught and stimulated by incentive wage payment plans 
to produce and to earn more, while the older, the slower, and the less 
efficient workers are weeded out to swell the ranks of the unemployed.” 

In view of the magnitude and persistence of this new kind of unem 
ployment, it might well be called “chronic.” This word has not, in- 
| indeed, the scientific implications of “ technologival,” but it has a much 
value. ‘“ Technological" tends to “take the curse 
off” the evil condition which it describes; “chronic” is much more 
suggestive and much more likely to convey the thought that “ some- 
thing ought to be done about it.” 

How great is the number of those unemployed at present? No one 
knows. No one is in possession of facts which would justify any esti- 
mate that would rise above the dignity of a guess. However, there is 
no law against guessing; therefore I would put the number at about 
Whether the approximately correct nuntber is 3,000,000 or 
2,000,000, which was the estimate of a well-informed business man, it 
is sufficiently great to form a very urgent problem. 

The fundamental cause of the evil is, of course, our old friend “ over- 
production,” or, more precisely speaking, a general and constant ca- 
pacity for overproduction, It is most pronounced in agriculture, coal 
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mining, textiles, the boot and shoe industries, and is becoming rather 
pronounced in the building trades. It is manifested not only by idle 
men and idle productive instruments, but in the greatly increased costs 
of selling goods, in the prevalence of “ high-power salesmanship,” and 
in the enormous outlay for advertising. Perhaps the last-mentioned 
phenomenon the most conspicuous indication. The proper end of 
advertising is to supply information, but probably not more than 10 
per cent of the “information” currently thrust upon the public is 
genuine. By far the greater part represents an attempt to persuade 
the consumers that Brown’s product is better than that of Jones. Most 
of the real information that purchasers need could be obtained from a 
classified telephone directory, from the classified notices in the news- 
papers, and from trade journals. Another large part of advertising is 
intended to arouse in the minds of the public a consciousness of needs 
that they do not now feel. This statement is not to be construed as a 


is 
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condemnation of all that sort of advertising, but merely to emphasize | 


the fact that goods can not be sold as fast as they can be produced. 
Hence we have a vast overcapacity to produce and a constant danger 
that this capacity will be converted into action. The other and more 
disagreeable side of the picture is widespread unemployment of both the 
machines and men. 

To sure, traditional and theoretical economics assure us that 
general overproduction is impossible. A supply of any kind of goods, 
we are told, is a demand for other goods. In so far as that formula is 
true it has no practical] meaning; in so far as it means anything prac- 
tical it is untrue. Every supply of goods is, of course, a potential de 
mand. It constitutes a power to call for some other kind of goods. 
But it is not necessarily an actual demand for any kind of goods now 
existing. For example, the owner of a textile mill does not care to 
exchange his surplus product for the surplus produced by a farmer. 
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as the great domestic market.” As expressed by Ernest G. Draper at 
the hearings before the Senate committee— 

“Workers are consumers as well as producers, and to increase the 
purchasing power of consumers is desirable, not only for the worker 
himself but for industry and society as a whole.” 

A considerable proportion of business men have, since the war, become 
converts to this doctrine. Men who have to produce goods in compett- 
tion with their fellows have always striven for low costs in order that 
they might sell at low prices. Until quite recently the great majority 
have believed that one means of obtaining low production costs was 
low wages. According to the new theory, it is still desirable to sell 
the largest possible quantity of goods at the lowest prices and with 
the lowest production costs, but it desirable nor necessary to 
obtain low costs through low wages. If goods can be manufactured in 


is not 


| sufficient quantity, the production cost can be low; but in order to sell 


all these goods even at low prices, purchasing power must be widely 
distributed. Money to buy the goods must exist in the hands not 
merely of a few well-to-do, but of the masses. The workers must have 
high wages in order to make their demands for goods effective. In- 
creased power to consume must be extended to the only class that 
possesses in large measure the unsatisfied desire to consume. 

This policy would provide the most humane and the most easily avail- 
able remedy for the persistent overproduction and underconsumption 
that afflicts our industrial system. Instead of seeking to arouse new 
wants in the jaded appetites of the rich and well-to-do, why not sup- 
ply the proper and reasonable wants of the toiling masses? Instead 
of striving to invent new luxuries and create new industries to satisfy 


| wants that are as yet unknown and unfelt, why not provide an effective 


| volume 


The latter may, indeed, want more clothing, but the former does not want | 


more food. 
priced automobile, but the producer of the automobile does not want 
more textile goods. Similar statements can truthfully be made con- 
cerning the producers of surplus coal and shoes and a great many other 
products that are turned out faster than they can be sold. When two 
persons have a surplus of goods on their hands only one may desire 
the products of the other, or neither may desire what the other has to 
offer. This situation may be general throughout the greater part of 
industry. All of those having an excess do, indeed, possess the power 
to obtain some of the other surplus products, but not all desire these 
surpluses, while those persons who feel a desire for the excessive stocks 
are without the purchasing power. Owing to this divorce between the 
desire and the power to consume, it is quite possible that surpluses may 
exist simultaneously in practically all of the great industries. 

At the present time and during the recent past the excess has taken 
the form of productive capacity rather than stocks of goods. But the 
effect upor employment differs only in degree between the one case and 
the other. Recent Economic Changes suggests an eventual remedy. 
“Wants are almost insatiable; there are new wants which will make 
way endlessly for newer wants as fast as they are satisfied.” As a 
general proposition this is true. Without any change in the present 
distribution of consuming power all of the workers might find employ- 
ment supplying actual and potential wants if only the latter and the 
means of supplying them could be developed fast enough. Twenty-five 
years ago the automobile was generally unknown. Since then hundreds 
of thousands of workers have found the means of a livelihood in this 
industry. To be sure, a great part of the purchasing power expended 
upon this commodity would have been exchanged for other goods if the 
automobile had not been invented; nevertheless, a great part of the 
money would not have been spent at all, since its possessors did not 
desire any other kind of actually known goods. If other inventions as 
appealing as the automobile should appear next year, undoubtedly they 
would attract sufficient actual purchasing power to put all idle men and 
women at work. Of course, these hypothetical commodities would fall 
under the head of luxuries. Scales of wages need not rise; the total 
purchasing power in the hands of the working classes need not increase 
except with the increasing employment; all the workers would be em- 
ployed in making goods to supply the new wants which had been 
developed in the possessors of surplus consuming power—that is, the 
rich and the well-to-do. ‘ ; 

llowever, this picture has two vital defects. In the first place, it is 
quite unlikely that the requisite new commodities will be invented. 
More fundamental is the objection that this would be an undesirable 
kind of industrial society. The people of our age, even the wealthy, 
would not be benefited by new luxuries, and the masses ought not to be 
required to provide superfluous goods for the few while they them- 


selves are unable to obtain a reasonable amount of necessaries and 
comforts. 


Ill, FIRST REMEDY—-HIGHER WAGES 


Indirectly and by implication, Recent Economic Changes suggests a 
more acceptable remedy for the kind of unemployment which is now 
puzzling students of the problem. It indorses “the principle of high 
wages and low costs as a policy of enlightened industrial practice in 
a period of stationary cost of living—the recognition of wage earners 


Possibly he would like to exchange his surplus for a high- | 


| powerful minority. 


of demand for goods which are already known and desired, 
which can be produced by industries already established, but now lan- 
guishing for lack of an adequate market? The masses desire and could 
use vastly more than they now obtain of the standard necessities and 
comforts—food, clothing, housing, hospitals and medical service, edu- 
‘ation, recreation, and amusements. We already have the workers 
and the productive equipment to provide all these goods in vastly in- 
creased quantities. The magnitude of the latent demand for them 
may appreciated when we reflect that probably the majority of 
employees, even in the United States, do not obtain adequate living 
wages. Would not a generous increase in the remuneration of our 
underpaid be the most direct and the most obvious way to 
eliminate the evil of idle machines and idle men? 

No intelligent student of our economic system doubts the capacity of 
our industries to satisfy in reasonable measure all these wants for the 
majority, and to provide a considerable surplus for the economically 
The extent to which our national production might 
be increased is not fully Indicated by our unused equipment, our unem- 
ployed workers, and the vast expansion of productive power that is 
obtainable without any new mechanical inventions. in 
the Useful Art of Economics, says: 

“In view of the vast array of preventable wastes, it Is probably not 
an exaggeration to say that the national income might be doubled 
simply by eliminating them, even if inventions and knowledge of better 
techniques for production should cease to advance to-day.” 

Not more productive power but a rational organization of existing 
power is what we need in order to provide all our people with the 
material means of well-being and thereby to abolish chronic unemploy- 
ment. 

The better organization that has just been outlined immediately pro- 
vokes the ancient and facile objection that such a large increase in wages 
would involve such an increase in production costs as to frustrate the 
object sought, and that the higher cost of production would cause such 
a rise in prices that there would be little or no Increase in the average 
demand for goods and for labor. To this objection the obvious answer 
is that not all the additional outlay for wages would be reflected in 
prices. The more extensive use and more steady operation of the plant 
would offset either partially or wholly the higher wage costs. The in- 
creased costs, be they great or little, would be defrayed only in part by 
the wage earners, inasmuch as they are not the only consumers of the 
goods affected by the increase. In general it should be noted that if 
this objection were always heeded, it would prevent any increase in 
wages for any reason whatsoever. Happily, it has not been heeded uni- 
yersally. Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, who directed the study of recent 
economic changes, tells us that— 

“American prosperity in 1922-1927 in nonagricultural lines would have 
been decidedly greater had the 6,000,000 American farmers 
flourishing.” 

Paraphrasing this statement, we observe that American prosperity 
would have been decidedly greater during the same period had the 
10,000,000 or more underpaid American laborers been receiving adequate 
wages. The economic factors and implications are exactly the same in 
the two cases. Indeed, Recent Economic Changes gives some measure 
of indorsement to the doctrine and proposal here advocated when it 
declares that one of the 10 outstanding developments in our industrial 
history since 1920 has been “the recognition of wage earners as the 
great domestic market.” It is too bad that the committee did not ex- 
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plicitly accept the implications of this recognized fact. 


hiel 


Instead of using 
1 tended to exaggerate the increase which has taken place 
ought to have frankly pointed out that further increases 
are necessary before a large proportion of the working classes will have 
i and their effective demand will be sufli- 
ciently cplarged to furnish an adequate market for the products of our 
industries. 


language Ww 
in wages, it 


satisfactory incomes before 


rhe real difficulties confronting the proposal for a better organiza- 
tion of our distributive system, for a better combination of the desire 
with the power to consume, have to do with the methods 
for obtaining the requisite increase in wages. While the individual em- 
ployer accept the that high wages and high purchasing 
power in the hands of labor are good and necessary for industry as a 
whole, he realizes, or thinks, that relatively low wages would be more 
profitable in his own He believes that this is true at least 
so long as his competitors fail to adopt the policy of high wages. To 
meet this difficulty, the only immediately adequate measure would be 
minimum wage scales fixed by law. Owing to the unfavorable decision 
of the Court in the District of Columbia Minimum Wage case, 
to say nothing of two or three other obstacles, this most important reform 
is, and for many years to come will remain, impossible of attainment 
in the United States. The only practical methods available 
Increased organization of labor and the and ethical 
ation of the m of industry and all other influential groups in 
While neither of these likely to produce 
results rapidly, they have both proved their effectiveness by 

After all, solid and permanent progress comes slowly in 
partment of life. 


to consume 


may doctrine 


business. 
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The foregoing argument has taken no notice of the thesis upheld in 
several p It is that overproduction, 
imption, and general unemployment come about because indus- 

not put sufficient money into the hands of the consumers to 
r all the goods produced. This theory has not been considered for 

First, in so far as it deals with the flow of money and 
too difficult either to prove refute. In the second 
admit, assert, that a great increase in gen- 
power could be obtained through a general advance in 

For example, in a pamphlet reprinted from the Century Maga- 
zine, July, 1929, these sentences occur: 

“Adequate consumption, therefore, does more than anything else to 
sustain employment And nothing more is needed to achieve the right 
rate of consumption than the right flow of money to consumers. Now, 
the largest part of this flow, and the part that is most promptly spent, 
is the stream of 


social 
blications by Foster and Catchings. 
undercons 
try 
pay f 
two r 
credit, it is 


pl ice, 


asons. 


or to 


these authors nay 


eral consuming 


wages, Nothing, therefore, can go so far toward sus- 
taining trade and employment as increasing the weekly pay roll of the 
country fast enough, and not too fast.” 

Ilence, the first and obvious requisite is to raise wages somehow, with 
some kind of money. If that measure should fail to increase consuming 
power sufficiently to take all the goods off the market and keep industry 
going, the time would then be at hand to consider the problem of 
consumers’ credit. The money phase of the problem, the 
question how to bring about the right flow of money to the consumers, 
will then be much more urgent than it is to-day. 

Since th 
market 


conferences with 


increasing 


foregoing paragraphs were written, the crash in the stock 
has occurred, and President Hoover has conducted a series of 
industrialists in the endeavor to prevent a 
One of the policies adopted at these meetings 
was that of maintaining the present levels of wages. This is a frank 
recognition of the consuming power of the wage earners as a factor in 
preventing unemployment. Henry Ford has gone beyond this negative 
policy, and decreed a substantial increase in the remuneration of all his 
employees. Undoubtedly the efforts of the conferences would be more 
effective if other powerful concerns had followed his example. 

The other important policy adopted by the participants 


leading 
grave business depression. 


in the 


conferences was that of increasing new construction and the purchase 


of materials and equipment, In so far as the proposed new construction 
addition to the previously determined expenditures for 
public buildings, it exemplifies the device of the “ prosperity reserve.” 
The same Js true of new construction in private industry which will 
provide services rather than goods. For example, some railroad replace- 
ments and improvements and some extension of electric-power facilities 
are undoubtedly warranted by the needs of the plants and the potential 
demands of the consumers. But the expansion of manufacturing con- 
cerns does not seem to be wise, nor is it likely to take place to any 
important extent. Indeed, the increase in construction, both public and 
private, directly resulting from the White House conferences will not 
be considerable. When added to the construction which had already 
been contemplated, it will probably not make the total for 1930 as great 
as the total for 1929. Nevertheless, President Hoover deserves un- 
stinted praise for calling the conferences, even though their effect may 
turn out to have been mainly psychological, i. e., preventive of an un- 
necessary decline in business confidence. Their beneficent results would 
be much larger if the President could have induced some of the other 
great industrialists to follow the lead of Henry Ford in the matter of 
wage increases. 
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IV. SECOND REMEDY—REDUCED WORKING TIME 


While higher wages for the majority of the laboring class fs the pri- 
mary and direct solution of the problem of chronic or technological un- 
employment, it is not the only solution. There fs an important sec. 
ondary remedy which would reinforce higher wages and promote a better 
social order than that which results from the development of new wants, 
This secondary remedy is a shorter workday or a shorter work week, or 
both. The shorter workday is sometimes advocated on the ground that 
it results in as large a production per capita as a longer day. In any 
industry where this would happen, the shorter workday would obviously 
fail to reduce unemployment. What is needed is increased demand for 
labor, not the ability of labor to turn out more goods in a given number 
of hours. We should frankly realize that the problem is not one of more 
productive power but of better distribution of purchasing power. With 
a shorter workday or work week, a given demand for goods would re- 
quire more laborers, thus decreasing unemployment. 

Two situations may be conceived. In the first, labor has shorter 
hours while the machinery and plants are operated full time; in the 
second, the plant and the employees are active during a shorter day or 
a smaller number of.days per week. The choice between these methods 
in any industry should be determined by the amount of demand for its 
products. At present the building trades in some cities are on a 5-day 
week basis because there is not sufficient demand to require operation 
for six days. On the other hand, the Ford automobile factory is busy 
six days in the week, although none of the employees works more than 
five. This arrangement can easily be substituted for the first whenever 
the demand warrants the larger use of machinery and plant. Fall time 
for machinery and reduced time for the workers is evidently the more 
desirable arrangement, for it means not only more workers employed but 
a more econcemical use of capital. For example, a plant might be op- 
erated for 12 hours a day, 6 days in the week, and yet employ no laborer 
for more than 6 hours per day or 5 days per week. 

The immediate effect of each of these arrangements would be to 
increase employment. Increased employment would increase the total 
amount of wages received, not only because more workers would be 
employed but because the greater demand for labor would keep wage 
rates above what they would have been in the absence of increased em- 
ployment. ‘The increased wages would provide increased purchasing 
power for the products of many industries, thereby extending further the 
demand for labor. The order of events would be directly contrary to 
that set in motion when men are thrown out of work. 

The objection that the same or higher wages could be paid for pro- 
ducing a smaller or the same amount of goods has been dealt with in a 
preceding paragraph. After all, wages are the money equivalent of 
if the goods can be produced, their wage equivalent will be 
potentially available. No competent person doubts that our industries 
are capable of producing the required volume of goods. The only diffi- 
culty is to get into operation the process of converting the goods into 
wages. The shorter work period for labor seems to provide an effective 
method. 

Indeed, the movement toward this goal 1s already well under way. 
The average working time per week per employee in factories decreased 
15 per cent between 1900 and 1923, In the last two years considerable 
progress has been made toward the introduction of the 5-day week. 
President Green of the American Federation of Labor recently esti- 
mated the number of men who have obtained the 5-day week at 500,000. 
These workers are found chiefly in the building trades, the printing 
trades, foundries and machine shops, the clothing industries, and the 
automobile industry. In all probability the movement can be extended 
more rapidly than the movement for higher wages to the underpaid. 

As stated in a previous paragraph, the shorter work period “ would 
promote a better social order than that which results from the develop- 
ment of new wants.” On the one hand, it would provide the laboring 
classes with greater leisure and thus make possible the development of 
a higher intellectual and moral life; on the other hand, it would tend 
to retard the invention of new luxuries. To be sure, the increased 
leisure would not immediately be all utilized for intellectual and moral 
improvement. In all probability the greater part of it would, for a 
considerable time, be spent uselessly, if not foolishly. However, that 
is not an argument against the proposal. Men must first get leisure 
before they can learn to use it wisely. The latter is a problem of edu- 
cation, which we have no right to assume is insoluble. The shorter 
work period would check or retard the production of new luxuries, 
because the workers’ increased demand for necessities and comforts 
would tend to keep capital fully employed in industries that are already 
established. Since production is justified only as a means to rational 
and beneficial consumption, it ought to be so organized as to yield the 
maximum of the good life for all. The elementary necessities and com- 
forts and the material conditions of reasonable leisure and progressive 
mental and moral development ought to be placed within the reach of 
all the people, while the supply of useless and harmful luxuries should 
be kept down to a minimum. Of course, a shorter work period would 
not entirely prevent the production of luxuries. A vast amount of them 
would still be demanded by the possessors of unusually large purchasing 
power. The quantity turned out, however, and the proportion of pro- 
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ductive energy thus engaged would be considerably reduced, while the 
proportion of productive power used to meet the rational needs of the 
masses would be considerably, greater than is the case in our present 
arrangements. This would be an immense gain for the good life. 


Unfortunately, certain statements in Recent Economic Changes tend | 


to indorse the contrary doctrine. $y suggestion and by implication 
they convey the idea that national prosperity and national welfare are 
dependent upon the indefinite expansion of human wants and the in- 
definite multiplication of luxuries. In the following section of an 
unhesitatingly put upon the committee’s language : 

“There is an interesting passage in the report of the committee on 
recent changes, of which President Hoover is chairman. It 
speaks of the reaching out for luxuries which make possible the expan- 
sion of new industries and says that the United States has only touched 
the fringes of its potentialities. Wants, it declares, are insatiable, and 
one want satisfied makes room for another, and economically there is a 
boundless field for development. The report seems to that 
material prosperity is largely based on the limitless desires of humanity 
for pleasure and luxury, that no great prosperity can be based merely 
upon the satisfaction of the primary needs for fqod, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. It suggests that if people are encouraged to have extravagant 
desires for luxury they will work for these and multitudes of people 
will be given employment, while the Spartan country will always be poor, 
however virtuous its people may be.” 

For the sake of the intellectual, not to the moral, reputations 
of the committee on recent economic changes, let us hope that this inter- 
pretation and inference will turn out to 
unintended, however necessarily it may follow according to the strict 
processes of logic. Charity constrains us to give the committee the 
benefit of the doubt. Charity constrains us to assume that on account 
of their great appreciation of our recent industrial progress and their 
preoccupation with “ prosperity,” the members of the committee failed 
to perceive the false and disagreeable implications of their loose talk 
about “insatiable wants.” Let us charitably assume that they did not 
mean to say that genuine prosperity “is largely based on the limitless 
desires of humanity for pleasure and luxury.” Let us charitably assume 
that they had no intention of identifying this conception of prosperity 
with industrial sanity, social well being, or desirable human life. More- 
over, we will charitably assume that they are not so lacking in economic 
knowledge or in the capacity for straight economic thinking as to suppose 
that our industries can be kept going at a reasonable rate or for a 


economic 


suggest 


say 


have been unforeseen and 


reasonable period of time per week only on condition that the multitude | the Recorb, because it contains certain personal references, but 


shall continue to work 8 or 10 hours per day in order to satisfy the 
“extravagant desires for luxury” felt by the economically powerful 
minority. Let us charitably assume that the members of the committee 
merely overlooked the fact that the productive capacity of our men and 
machines could all be utilized to a reasonable extent in turning out 
goods for the satisfaction of wants already known and felt, particularly 
the elementary and rational wants of the majority. 

In their preoccupation with a conception of prosperity which logically 
implies a belief in production for its own sake, the members of the 
committee are in line with our baneful tradition of Puritan industrial 
ethics. Describing this ethical discipline as it was taking final shape 
at the end of the seventeeth century, R. H. Tawney writes in Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism: 

“The worship of production and ever greater production—the slavish 
drudgery of the millionaire and his unhappy servants—was to be ha! 
lowed by the precepts of the same compelling creed.” 

Nevertheless, one of the two underlying principles of the Puritan 


ethics of work and production has been incontinently rejected by the 


committee as by all American industrialists. 
The Economic Effects of the Reformation: 


George O'Brien says, in 


“The desire for ever-increasing production, which is a feature of the | 


capitalist spirit, was encoraged not only by the Puritan conception of 
the fulfillment of the vocation but also by the other branch of Puritan 
ascetic teaching, namely, the observance of strict frugality 
austerity.” 


and 


Instead of urging men to strive for greater production through “ fru- 
gality and austerity,” the committee points to the inexhaustible spring 
of “almost insatiable wants.” Whether this new cmphasis upon limit 
less consumption is more rational, or less, than the traditional maxims 
of frugality and saving, it constitutes at any rate eloquent testimony 
to the capacity of our industries for overpyoduction. 

The program suggested by Stuart Chase is more in harmony with 
humanity and reason than the suggestions of the committee on recent 
economic changes. It is quoted here, not necessarily as correct in detail 
but as indicating the right approach and method: 

“Let me recapitulate. Machinery saves labor in a given process; 
1 man replaces 10. A certain number of these men are needed to 
build and service the new machine, but some of them are permanently 
displaced. Now, if the articles called for remain the same, and the 
financial systemr remains the same, sooner or later half the workers 
(let us say) in the country can produce what once required the labor 
of all the workers. The other half are on the park bench. But, as 
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twice as 
been 


day; or all can combine to work a full day and produce 
much None of these ciean-cut alternatives has, of course, 
The ideal result would be something in the nature of hours 
third, and output of and comforts increased two- 
thirds. This would end hard work end poverty forever. Instead 
have fallen a little, output has increased considerably, but 
financial control 
output as far 


taken. 
reduced a 


sound necessities 


hours 
present 
nt purchasing power to enlarge 
as the machine is readily capable of enlarging it 


the 
neither releases suffici 


unbin- 


| dered, nor promotes the kind of output which necessarily makes for the 
editorial by George Russell in the Irish Statesman this construction is | 


life.” (Men 

The most reassuring and the most significant truths that emerge from 
an objective study of American these: In the 
United States, at least, the prosperity of the industrial systenr is con 
sistent with and dependent upon the welfare of the toil 
Industrial well-being and the principles of justice can be practically 
harmonized. The doctrine of the living wage and all the other humane 
doctrines taught by Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical, On the Condition of 
Labor, can no longer be stigmatized as visionary by any 
dent of industrial 
living wages and to abolish all labor, as regards 
quality, and hours, would be the most direct, prompt, and 
effective means of meeting the menace of chronic unemployment and of 
insuring prosperity for our industries 
if only the masters of industry 


good and Machines.) 


conditions to-day are 
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The thing can be accomplished 
and of politics will devote to the preblem 
a small part of the energies that they habitually spend in making and 
selling goods and in pursuing profits 

Although Unemployment in the 
guidance along this line for either industrialists or statesmen, it con 
tains one paragraph which gives full recognition to the urgency of the 
problem and the obligation of society to solve the problem 
ing paragraph expresses the the 
conducted the hearings : 

“It may as well be remembered that society is going to provide an 
opportunity for man to sustain himself, or is going to have to sustain 
man. Society is going to provide opportunity for man to pay his own 
way, or is going to pay for him. Society make 
effort to do the job constructively, society can be 
in which its members are encouraged or forced to adopt the position or 
place of those seeking charity.” 


United States provides no adequate 


The follow- 


views of Senators themselves who 
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strong 


LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not offer the 


letter for 
I do desire to quote from a letter written me by Dr. P. Me- 
Geachy, of Atlanta, Ga., with reference to the Naval Conference 
in London. In the letter he makes this statement: 

I believe that I represent thousands of thinking people when I say 
that we are deeply concerned about the naval conference in London, 
I sincerely hope that every effort will be exerted to bring good out of 


| this conference. 


Just now the news is rather discouraging, but we believe that intel- 
should 
cost. <A failure in 
The 
ideal 
the 
real 


determine on success for the conference at 
London just now would certainly have very serious consequences 
prevention of another war like the recent world struggle is an 
toward which our strength should be turned. And I believe that 
people will follow the Senate in doing all that can be done for a 
reduction of naval expenditure. 


any 


I wish to add just this word, that in my judgment the with- 
drawal of our conferees from the conference in London would 
be most disappointing to the hopes of mankind, and I believe 
that the well-nigh unanimous sentiment of the American people 
is in thorough accord with the declarations made by the senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]| Saturday evening when he 
expressed full confidence in our delegates at London, and the 


| utmost hope in the sunecessful outcome of their efforts, 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I fully coneur in the state- 
ment just made. I think it would be a great misfortune, and 
very far-reaching, for our delegates to withdraw from the con- 
ference at this time. Our desegates went to London with the 


| positive purpose of obtaining parity between the naval strength 


of the United States and that of any other nation; and also with 
the purpose of securing some reduction in naval armaments. 
The two ideas were emphasized. 

The delegates made an offer of parity and reduction accord- 
ing to their views. I think it would be a most serious mistake 
for our conferees not to continue at the conference until there 
is a successful conclusion, or until the attempt to attain those 


| two ends is found to be utterly impossible of accomplishment. 


The conference bas not taken any longer than had been antici- 
pated. Everyone knew that difficulties would be encountered. 
Everyone knew the trouble that would be met in obtaining 
parity and in obtaining reduction. 

For our delegates to the conference now to leave would be a 


an alternative, all cen continue to work for half as many hours in the | most serious mistake, and it would not be in accordance w ith 
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the purposes for which they were sent, the wishes of the Ameri- 
ean people, or, I am satisfied, the desires of the Senate. 

It will be a difficult task. We have confidence in our dele- 
gates. I am satisfied that if they can not obtain parity and 
a reasonable reduction they will do the best that can be done 
under the circumstances. When they enter into an agreement, 
it will be for the Senate to determine whether it approves or 
disapproves that agreement. If the treaty entered into is not 
such that the Senate can approve it, it can either reject it 
or amend it. 

But it does seem to me that the last to quit the conference 
ought to be the delegates from the United States. I hope they 
will continue there and do all they can to achieve the purpose 
for which they were sent—parity and a reduction of naval 
armaments. I would look with a great deal of disappointment 
upon the situation if the delegates at this time should leave 
or suggest to the President that their mission is hopeless. I 
hope our delegates will continue to do all they can to obtain 
parity and a reduction of naval armaments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to have printed in 
the Recorp, in answer to the statement of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson], an editorial which appeared in this 
morning’s Washington Post on the subject which he has been 
discussing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Monday, March 3, 1930] 
THE FARCE OF LONDON 


The collapsible governments represented at the London Naval Con- 
ference are hoping to resume their plans for increasing their respective 
navies, now that André Tardieu has formed a new cabinet. Hs must 
obtain a vote of confidence this week. The solid opposition of the 
radical-socialist bloc, which rankles under the defeat administered to it 
a few days ago by M. Tardieu, may defeat Tardieu in turn. But pre- 
sumably he will try again nN that event. He is the strongest figure in 
France, and France must have a government. 

Whether Tardiew or another appears for France, the French pro- 
gram is fixed. That nation has decided to build a submarine force 
capable of preventing the British fleet from blockading France or cutting 
its communications with the colonies. The security of communications 
long enjoyed by Great Britain is now to be obtained by France. 

The French program makes it necessary for Italy to reserve freedom 
of action in building naval defenses. Italy has not been restive under 
British domination of the Mediterranean, partly because Britain is too 
much occupied in other regions to bother with Mediterranean politics. 
But Italy will not remain idle while France builds a naval force 
which unless counterbalanced by a strong Italian fleet would encourage 
Franco-Yugoslay pretensions in the Adriatic and bring about war. 

Nothing is more clearly foreshadowed than an increase of French and 
Italian naval forces following the London conference. Any agreement 
reached must include this increase. The refusal of other powers to 


Without objection, it is so 


concede greater naval strength to France and Italy would merely make 
an agreement impossible; but France and Italy will go ahead with naval 
building just the same. 


No political bargain can be arranged at London which would serve as 


a substitute for increased Franco-Italian naval defense. Great Britain, 
so long as she persists in the determination to possess twice the naval 
power of France, can not buy off France with any political concession. 
The United States has no political sop to throw to France. The Ameri- 
can delegation will waste its time if it tries to work out a political bar- 
gain that would induce France to forego the building of a counter British 
submarine fleet. The Senate will not cooperate to save the face of the 
American delegation by approving any treaty that commits the United 
States to foreign political obligations—and nothing less than such a 
commitment would be acceptable to France. If the United States would 
agree to become its war ally, France, of course, would be willing to 
reduce its program of naval defense. 

Japan is not interested in France and Italian naval expansion and will 
not offer anything valuable as a substitute. Japan merely wants a little 
increased naval defense of its own. Any agreement reached in London 
will inevitably include concessions to Japan. 

The hope of Anglo-American naval parity based upon reduction of 
tonnage has disappeared. Parity can now be reached only by increased 
American building, not by British scrapping. Few well-informed Ameri- 
cans ever had any faith in Ramsay MacDonald's gushing assurance to 
the Senate—“ Parity? Take it, in full measure, full to overflowing.” 
He could not make this assurance good, even if he wished to do so. 
Now, the American delegation is told that it may catch up in parity if 
it builds British-type cruisers, but Britain makes no promises. It 
reserves the right to build stil! more cruisers unless France abandons its 
ambition to be independent of British control of the seas. America can 
build or lag behind, as it pleases. 

So the London conference simmers down to this proposition: That 
an agreement must be made providing for the genera] increase of the 
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world’s great navies. The agreement must be sugar-coated with 
“humane” rules governing submarines, and high-sounding references 
to “economy” and vague future naval reduction. The peoples must be 
fooled, if possfble, into belleving that the London conference has pro- 
moted international confidence and good will; something actually prov- 
ing the intention of the nations to renounce war, as they have solemnly 
pledged themselves to do. But whether the agreement is to be successful 
in fooling the people or not, it must provide for the increase of navies. 
That ts the one objective of the four delegations that are conferring now 
with the Americans in London. 

It is too much to expect that the Americans will have the moral! cour- 
age to refuse to agree to the increase of navies. “The conference must 
be a success.” Success will consist in bringing home “ some kind of a 
treaty.” So a conference called to reduce the world’s navies must bring 
forth an agreement to Increase those navies. The farce must be played 
through to the drop of the curtain. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I also ask permission to 
insert another article, which is entitled “Plea for Navy Cut 
Cabled United States Envoys.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PLEA FOR NAVY CUT CABLED UNITED STATES ENVOYS—FOREIGN POLICY. 


ASSOCIATION ASKS ACTUAL REDUCTION, NOT LIMITATION—-NOTABLES SIGN 
PETITION 


New Yor«, March 2.—The Foreign Policy Association to-night cabled 
the American delegates at the London Naval Conference an “ appeal 
for reduction, not mere limitation of armaments.” The message was 
signed by 1,200 prominent men and women, who, the association said, 
authorized their signatures within 72 hours. 

The message said: 

“Upon the reconvening of the naval conference, we the undersigned 
reiterate the hope that the remaining negotiations be conducted in full 
remembrance of the fact that all of the powers at London have agreed 
in the pact of Paris to renounce war in favor of settling disputes by 
peaceful means,” 

The message said the signers based their “ expectations ” on President 
Hoover’s Armistice Day speech in which he declared, “ We will reduce 
our naval strength in proportion to any other. Having said that, it 
only remains for the others to say how low they will go. It can not be 
too low for us.” 

“This policy of reduction,” the cablegram said, “has had and con- 
tinues to have the overwhelming Indorsement and support of the Ameri- 
can people. We protest against any possibility that this policy of reduc- 
tion may be abandoned.” 

The 1,200 signers urged steps looking toward the utilization of the 
principle of joint conference in the event of disputes which might lead 
to war, and pledged their suppert for the conclusion of “such agree- 
ments as embody the principles of reduction and conference and at 
the same time meet the justly aroused expectations of the entire world.” 

Among the signers were 206 college presidents and the governors of 
8 States. 

The signers included : Govs. John C. Phillips, of Arizona; C. C. Young, 
of California; H. C. Baldridge, of Idaho; George H. Dern, of Utah; 
Henry H. Horton, of Tennessee; John Garland Pollard, of Virginia; 
Flem D. Sampson, of Kentucky; and Theodore Christianson, of Minne- 
sota; former Gov. Robert P. Bass, of New Hampshire; Jane Addams; 
Robert E. Swain, president of Stanford University; Horace D. Taft; 
Gardner Cowles, publisher of the Des Moines Register; William Allen 
White; Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago; 
Arthur 8. Pease, president of Amherst College; Alexander G. Ruthven, 
president of the University of Michigan; Chief Justice Lew L. Calloway, 
of the Montana State Supreme Court; Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University ; Zona Gale; and Alexander Meiklejohn. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, during the last week the coopera- 
tive organizations among the farm people were rejoicing over 
what they concluded was the show of good will being made 
manifest by the Federal Farm Board. During the week all 
Senators from the wheat States were being flooded with tele- 
grams and letters from organizations, elevator companies, and 
individuals who were not affiliated with the set-up which had 
been afforded by the Federal Farm Board for the marketing 
of wheat, protesting against a ruling of the Farm Board, which 
ruling was nothing more and nothing less than a determina- 
tion that under the farm marketing act they must confine what- 
ever means of credit were at their disposal to cooperative organi- 
zations alone. 

These protests led to a meeting on Saturday at Chicago of 
the Farm Board with the cooperative heads ahd the officers of 
the Farmers National Grain Corporation. If the telephone 
ealls and the telegrams of this morning are indicative at all 
of the reaction to that meeting held in Chicago, then I am in- 
clined to believe that whatever faith and whatever confidence 
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was made manifest in the Farm Board by the cooperatives last 
week has quite vanished. As indicative of what the attitude 
of the cooperatives was during last week, I desire to read a 
telegram dated Thursday, February 27, and addressed to me 
from St. Paul, Minn., as follows: 


Sr. Paut, MINN., February 27, 1950. 
Senator GreraLp P. Nys, 
Senate Office Building: 

No justification for any protests from elevator companies. 
Legge’s policy is 100 per cent sound. Wheat pool and ourselves quali- 
fied to meet the situation in every respect in the interest of the 
farmers. We have sent a telegram to every farmer's elevator in the 
Northwest advising them how they can qualify for an investment of 
$10 to receive all of the advantages of the Government price on 
Government grades. Also have advised them how farmers having 
storage tickets in any elevator can procure Government loans at Gov- | 
ernment prices. Under present Farm Board program the producers 
and producers’ cooperative associations receive great advantages over 
the private grain trade. We are on the air daily over 
stations covering Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana advising | 
farmers of these advantages and how to procure them. Chairman 
Legge has proven himself a champion for the farmers and an American 
statesman and is deserving of the support of every Member of Con- 
gress to help him carry out this present policy in meeting the grain 
situation. 


Chairman 





six radio | 


Am sending you confirmation of this wire and all circulars | 
which we are sending to elevators and farmers all over the Northwest. 
The farmers’ union of the Northwest will appreciate your placing this 
wire in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and giving it every support possible. | 
Farmers’ elevators are showing approval by 


flooding 
applications for stock. 


us with wire 
FARMERS UNION TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, 


M. W. THatcuer, General Manager. 


Mr. President, as I have said, the protests which are coming | 
from the cooperative agencies this morning lead me to believe | 
that a large part of that confidence which existed last week was 
destroyed in some manner or other by the conference held in 
Chicago on Saturday last. No matter what that situation may 
be, no matter how meritorious might be an inquiry into what 
happened there, I think the Senate itself is intensely interested 
in knowing precisely what is the program of the Farm Board, 
precisely what is the outlook, precisely how the Farm Board is 
utilizing the marketing act itself, and in a general way to} 
secure a better picture of what might be obtained and what 
might be expected under that act as it is being administered. 

Because that is the case, I send to the desk a resolution which | 
I ask to have read. I am in hopes there is going to be no} 
objection to it. In the event of objection to its immediate con- 
sideration, I shall have to give notice of an intent on to-morrow | 
to take considerable time of the Senate in offering support for 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 221), as follows: 


The resolution will be read 


Resoived, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to conduct an in- 
vestigation for the purpose of determining (1) whether the Federal Farm 
Board has been fairly interpreting the agricultural marketing act and 


carrying out the purposes thereof; (2) whether the so-called “ grain | 
trade " of America has conspired to destroy the purpose and effectiveness 
of such act and to embarrass the Federal Farm Board in the adminis- 
tration thereof, or has instigated such programs in the grain market of 
the world as would tend to depress the world market for American 
agricultural products and to reflect such depression upon the domestic 
market for agricultural products for the purpose of discrediting the 
Federal Farm Board; and (3) whether the so-called “ grain trade” has | 
been aided in its activities above referred to by banking or credit in- 
stitutions or other interests in any way associated with such institu- 
tions. 


the result of its investigations, together with its recommendations, if 
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| there was a provision written into it 


| cerned. 


The committee shall report to the Senate as soon as practicable | 
| ter of a decline in price, 





any, for necessary legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, (1) is authorized and directed to subpeena 
immediately the directors and other officers of the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation to testify concerning their knowledge of the general | 
grain marketing situation and the administration of tke agricultural 
marketing act; and (2) is further authorized to hold hearings, to sit 
and act at such times and places during the sessions and recesses of the | 
Senate in the Seventy-first and succeeding Congresses until the final re- 
port is submitted, to employ such clerical and other assistants and to 
require by subpeena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and documents, to administer | 
such oaths, and to take such testimony and make such expenditures as | 
it deems advisabie. The cost of stenographic services to report such | 
bearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The ' 
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expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $295,000, shall be paid 


from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to introduce the resolution. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. FESS, and Mr. JOHNSON addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NYE. I yield first to the Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood from the reading of the reso- 
lution that the Senator would direct the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of the Senate to investigate whether or not 
the Farm Board is carrying out the purposes of the act. That 
is it in general terms, as I understand? 

Mr. NYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then in two or three other paragraphs he 
specifies particularly things to be done with respect to grain. I 
wanted to call to the attention of the Senator that fact and ask 
why it is that something specific is not included touching cotton? 
Cotten has had a decline just as great in proportion, if not 
greater, than wheat or grain, and, while I am in thorough sym- 


Does the Senator from North 


| pathy with the purposes of the Senator, I would not like to see 


one commodity magnified over the other, because, as the Senator 
will recall, when the act passed the Congress and became a law 
unanimously agreed to 
also by the House and by the Senate—giving the Farm Board 
the power to take part of its funds and to write insurance against 
price declines on cotton and on wheat too, so far as that is con 
I understand they have taken no steps whatever touch- 
ing that provision of the law but I feel sure that if some such 
step had been taken some assistance would have been rendered. 

Mr. NYE. I have no objection to the resolution being so 
amended as to provide for a study of both grain and cotton. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will amend his resolu- 
tion to that effect. 

Mr. NYE. I will do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In another line than that suggested by the 
Senator from Mississippi—in fact, in some other lines than that 
suggested by him and that suggested by the Senator from North 
Dakota—I am interested as well; but I thought as I heard the 
resolution read that the first clause of it gave general power to 
the investigating committee to go into every matter concerning 
the administration of the farm relief act. May I ask that the 


clerk read again the first provision of the resolution and then 
| let us see how we may consider it? 


Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator is correct. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read, as 


re- 


| quested. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to conduct an inves- 
tigation for the purpose of determining (1) whether the Federal Farm 
Board has been fairly interpreting the agricultural marketing act 
carrying out the purposes thereof. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 


and 


My impression was that under that provision 


| all matters concerning the administration of the act might be 
| gone into and every commodity in relation to the Farm Board 
| might be investigated. 


Am I not right? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think that is perhaps true, and that is 
what I stated in the beginning of my remarks; but I dislike to 
see one particular commodity placed in a different category from 
cotton, because cotton is just as important us grain in the mat 
and I hoped that the Senator from 
South Dakota would add cotton to his resolution. 

Mr. NYE. I shall giadly do so. I think I understand thor- 
oughly the viewpoint of the Senator from Mississippi. In draft- 
ing the resolution I was bound to have the matter of grain in 
mind because the forces in opposition to the farm relief act 
seemed to have centered quite largely their activities there in 
these immediate days. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The Chair understands the 


| Senator from North Dakota to withdraw the resolution for the 


time being for the purpose of modification. 

Mr. NYE. No, Mr. President; let it be modified. 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. FESS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the first place, I think it is 
premature to ask for a modification now; and, secondly, I will 
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say, in answer to the Senator from Mississippi, that I have no 


in mind; namely, it provides for both his suggestions, one of 
which is in reference to insurance against price declines. It also 
covers all phases of cotton. 

The point evidently which the able Senator from North Da- 
kota has in mind is to accentuate the action which was taken 
by the National Grain Corporation at a meeting on Saturday, 


concerning the value that ought to be placed on wheat for pur- | 


poses of extending credit. That is the reason it is specifically 
mentioned and stands out as one of the questions which ought to 
be considered in connection with the activities of an organiza- 
tion which is only an instrument in an attempt to administer 
the law. 

As chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
if the resolution shall be referred to that committee, I appre- 
ciate that the first clause embraces all the activities of the 


ucts, including cotton, with the situation as to which I am more 
or less conversant. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And every other commedity. 

Mr. McNARY.. Certainly. I do not see any necessity for any 
modification of the resolution. 

Mr. NYE. In view of the statement of the Senator from 
Oregon, will the Senator from Mississippi insist upon a modifi- 
cation of the resolution? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely wanted to bring 
the suggestion to the attention of the Senate. I would prefer to 
see cotton placed upon the same basis as grain. The chairman 


of the committee says, however, that an investigation as to the | 


cotton situation will be had in the event the resolution is passed, 
and, of course, that is all I want. I want to know why this 
board does not do something with reference to the provisions 
which are written in the law? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Dakota asks unanimous consent out 
resclution. Is there objection? 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
tion, but under the law does it not have to go to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution, even if unani- 
mous consent is given for its introduction at this time, will 
have to go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. That is why I rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is whether 
unanimous consent shall be given for the introduction of the 
resolution out of order. Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that does not mean 
given to consideration of the resolution, does it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. The resolution can not 
be considered immediately under any circumstances, 
statute it has to go to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 


Senator from North 
of order to submit the 


tingent Expenses of the Senate has no authority to go into the | 


merits of any resolution; all it can do is to allow or disallow 
the item of expense required, I am going to ask the Senator 
from North Dakota to let the resolution go first to the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and if that committee shall | 


recommend it—and I assume that it will, because it is friendly 
to the propositions involved—then the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate will have au- 
thority immediately to act when the resolution shall come be- 
fore us. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have no objection at all to that 
being followed. I have every confidence in what the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry will do in connection 
with the consideration of a resolution of the kind I have sub- 
mitted; but I do object to any delay in its consideration, be- 
cause it seems to me the time is here when the Senate must 
give consideration to this problem lest the program which we 
spent months in effecting here last summer shall be wrecked 
completely. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator will recognize that the request I 
am making is the usual request. When a measure of this kind, 
involving a principle, must go to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate we have always 
asked that it first go to the committee which would have charge 
of it originally if it were legislation. I can not assume that 
there will be very much delay in the consideration of the reso- 


course 
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| lution. 
doubt the first paragraph of the resolution embraces all he has | 


Mr. President, I heartily favor the resolu- 
| does 
| Usually such matters are brought directly to the attention of 
| the committee by a resolution which sets out the particular 


consent is | 
| Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 


Under the 


| the committee to 
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The chairman of the committee is here, and all the 
members of the committee as a rule are in the Capitol. It 


| seems from what the chairman has said that there will be no 


opposition to it, and I can not imagine the course I have sug- 
gested will involve very much delay, and it will enable us to 
maintain our regular practice here with reference to measures 
such as this. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. 
Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. NYE. I will yield in a moment. I should like to inquire 
of the Senator from Oregon, the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, if any delay would be occasioned if 
the request of the Senator from Ohio were to be granted? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is not 
making a mere request; what he suggests is the uniform prac- 


Mr. President, will the Senator from North 


| tice of this body—that the committee having general jurisdic- 
| tion first acts, and, then, if they report favorably the measure 
board, contemplated or now under way, as to agricultural prod- | 


goes to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, and it determines whether the necessary 


| funds shall be authorized to carry out the purpose of the reso- 
| lution. 


| culture and Forestry, I shall call the committee together to- 


If the resolution is referred to the Committee on Agri- 


morrow morning, Tuesday, at 10 o’clock. There is a regular 
meeting on Wednesday. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that answers the question 
I wanted to ask. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 


| just a moment? 


Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 
Mr. WHEELER. I was going to ask the chairman of the 


| Committee on Agriculture and Forestry if it is not within the 


power of the committee, without this resolution, to call the 
members of the Farm Board before it and inquire of them as 


| to why they have not carried out the provision referred to? 


Without the necessity of adopting a resolution, would not the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry have that power? 

Mr. McNARY. I suppose it could resolve itself into a grand 
jury and make general inquiries, but it is not the practice; it 
not always comport with good taste and propriety. 


reasons why a particular thing should be done. I should much 
prefer to have it done in that way rather than simply to start 


| out fishing on our own account. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, with the statement of the Senator 
from Oregon before us, I have no objection to the request of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 


Mr. NYE... I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have no objection to the proceedings 
suggested, but I want to call the attention of the chairman of 
the fact that the investigation should be 
broadened so as to include corn and oats and livestock, and 


| also the question of why the board has not organized stabilizing 


corporations to take care of those commodities. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent, out of order, to introduce a 
resolution. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the 
resolution, having been read for the information of the Senate, 
will be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


INVESTIGATION OF OIL SITUATION 


Mr. LA FOLLETTEH obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. On Saturday last I submitted Senate Reso- 
lution 220 and asked for its immediate consideration. It was a 
resolution proposing to request the Attorney General “ to make 
an investigation of the corporations and associations engaged 
in the business of selling oil and gasoline in the State of Mon- 
tana for the purpose of determining whether any such corpora- 
tions or associations are fixing prices or engaged in other prac- 
tices in violation of the Federal antitrust laws.” 

At that time the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess} objected to 
the consideration of the resolution and asked that it go over. 
I understand that the Senator from Ohio has not now any ob- 
jection to the resolution, and I ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. I do not think it will lead to any discussion whatsoever. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolution be read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate, 


IN MONTANA 
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The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. 220), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be, and he | 
an investigation of the corporations and | : ; ; “ : 7 
| labor against the importunings of communist agents and against 


is hereby, requested to make 
associations engaged in the business of selling oil and gasoline in the 
State of Montana, for the purpose of determining whether any such 
corporations or associations are fixing prices or engaged in other prac- 
tices in violation of the Federal antitrust laws. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent that the resolution be taken from the 
table and immediately considered. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I ask that the clerk read the 
first sentence or two of the resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chief Clerk will read, as 
requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, requested to make an investigation of the corporations and 


associations engaged in the business of selling oil and gasoline in the | 


State of Montana 

Mr. JONES. That is sufficient. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND ALLEGED COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not desire further 

to delay the consideration of the unfinished business, but I 


wish to address myself to the subject discussed in the very able | 


address made by the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
on the subject of unemployment. The Senator from New York 
has been a student of this question and has introduced several 


bills of far-reaching significance and of great importance, which | 


merit more consideration from the committees of the Senate 
and from the Senate itself than they have thus far received. 

I was very much impressed with the statement of the Sena- 
tor from New York; but there is an immediate aspect of the un- 
employment situation which he did not touch upon. 


past few days to divert attention from the problem of unem 


ployment in the United States by starting another “ red” scare. | 


It is reminiscent of the days of Attorney Generals Palmer and 


Daugherty. 
of those two Attorneys General whenever there was any press- 


ing problem of economic importance, whenever there was any | 
question raised as to difficulties between capital and labor, we | 


had a statement emanating from the Department of Justice that 
the United States was about to be overwhelmed by activities 
of the communists and the “ reds.” 

The press dispatches recently carried the statement from Chi- 
cago to the effect that the Department of Justice agents there 


have been staging a series of raids upon communist meetings, | 
and that the agents were in possession of information that the 
communists in the United States planned unemployment demon- 


strations on the 6th of March. 

I am glad to say, Mr. President, that informally the Depart- 
ment of Justice, through the press, has denied that it is in pos- 
session of any such information; but Mr. Matthew Woll, acting 
president of the Civic Federation and also a vice president of 
the American Federation of Labor, has circularized Members 
of Congress with a translation of an article printed by an al- 
leged communist newspaper in New York City to the effect that 
a large communist demonstration is planned in the United 
States on the 6th of March and that it is being financed with 
money from Moscow. Apparently, the Department of Justice 
is not in possession of the same information as is the acting 
president of the Civic Federation. 

Mr. President, it is a grave injustice to the millions of Ameri- 
can men and women who are, through no fault of their own, 
thrown out of employment and are asking for an opportunity to 
earn their daily bread, to drag across this trail the red herring 
of another “red” baiting campaign. 

Mr. President, every intelligent man and woman in the United 
States knows that to-day the communists in this country are ab- 
solutely negligible not only in numbers but in influence. It is 
quite natural that those misguided individuals, anxious to find 
an opportunity to carry forward their propaganda, should avail 
themselves of a situation of this character, where a great many 
men and women are in desperate circumstances. 

But, Mr. President, it is also perfectly obvious that a cam- 
paign is being carried on to attempt to paint as “reds” the 
honest American men and women who are seeking employment 
in this industrial crisis, and I for one protest against those 
tactics. 
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The organized labor movement of America has maintained 
practically a united front against the activities of the commun- 
ists; but if you want to break down the solid front of American 


the effectiveness of communist propaganda, the surest way to 
is to brand as “reds” the men and women who are 
seeking employment in this country, and to break up the quiet, 
orderly demonstrations of these honest American men and women 


| with blows from the billy clubs of police. 


Mr. President, this problem of unemployment, as so well and 
ably set forth by the Senator from New York [Mr. WaAGNen], 
is a serious economic preblem. It can not be solved by hys- 
terics or by “red” alarms. It is a problem which must have 
serious consideration; and it is a problem which must receive 
constructive solution. 

In spite of the denial made by the Department of Justice that 
it has no information concerning any so-called “red” plans for 
unemployment demonstrations on the 6th of March, I 
that the police, particularly in Chicago, are continuing their 
raids upon these alleged communist headquarters ; and it seems 
to me perfectly evident that the purpose of that campaign is to 
give the impression to the great body of American people that 
all those who are unemployed are communists and “ reds,” and 
therefore that their pleas are not worthy of serious considera- 
tion. We have been given this talk about prosperity so long that 
apparently a great many people in the United States have 
come to the conclusion that it is something of a crime for a 
man or woman to be out of employment in the United States 
and asking for a job, 

I believe that the time has come when we should stop a 
“hush! hush!” ostrichlike policy toward the present economic 
situation in the United States. We have tried the methods of 
the psychologists referred to by the Senator from Michigan 
{[Mr. Couzens] when the tax reduction joint resolution was un- 
der consideration. We have attempted to wave aside this prob 
statements and by denial of its existence 
The time has come when we should face the problem, and, to the 


notice 


| best of our ability, solve it in a constructive and a calm manner. 
I refer, | 
Mr. President, to attempts which have been made during the | 


When the stock-market crash occurred the President of the 
Tnited States called in the leaders of business and industry in 
this country. They had conferences at the White House. They 
issued statements concerning their development program. They 
also issued certain statements concerning their policy toward 
labor, which was to be a policy of not reducing wages. Evidence 
is coming to me that those pledges are not being kept; that 
wiges are being reduced in the United States; that men and 
women are being laid off in great numbers, and that those who 
are retained upon the pay roll are being afforded only part-time 
employment. 

One can call up the Department of Agriculture and get a 
statement almost down to the minute as to the hog, sheep, or 
cow population in the United States. One can find ont from 
the Department of Commerce how many toothpicks were made 
in the United States during the past year. We know how many 
locomotives were made. You can get statistical information 


| about practically every problem concerning the major industries 


of the United States; but you can not get any accurate informa- 
tion concerning this great, pressing human problem of unemploy- 
ment. 

As chairman of President Harding’s unemployment confer- 
ence, the present President of the United States, then Secretary 
of Commerce, reported that there were no accurate statistics 
upon unemployment. The very comprehensive investigation con- 
ducted by the able senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], 
when chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, re- 
ported to the Senate that there were no accurate figures upon 
unemployment. The Senator from New York [Mr. WAcnex] has 
had pending in this Chamber for many, many, many months bills 
providing for the gathering of accurate current unemployment 
statistics. The least we can do in this situation, immediately, 
is to provide for the gathering of accurate unemployment statis 
tics, so that we may know what problem confronts us—how 
much of this unemployment is seasonal, how much of it is 
psychical, how much of it is technological, as the economists 
call it; or, in other words, how much of it is produced by the 
tremendous development of the mechanization of industry which 
has taken place since the war. 

Mr. President, we might just as well face the fact that so far 
as technological unemployment is concerned, that problem is 
growing apace in the United States; and uniess an intelligent 
survey is made of this situation, and unless we study and work 
out a constructive program for its solution, we shall have within 
a few years’ time a permanent problem of unemployment in this 
country which will compare with the terrific problem which 
Great Britain has had to deal with since the war. 
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I was told the other day that a certain steel plant had re- 


cently installed machinery which did the work of 40 men. I | 
was told also that a certain glass factory had recently installed | 


a machine which would do the work of 35 or 40 men. 
recognize that mechanization of industry is going 
terrific rate in this country. 
Do not misunderstand me, I am not eriticizing it. I believe 
that our industries should be efficient; and be it said to the 
credit of the American Federation of Labor, they are 
opposing this mechanization of industry. But while this mech- 
anization of industry is going on are we, like the ostrich, 
going to bury our heads in the sand, and refuse to recognize 
that it is creating a great human problem, and one which in 
many of its aspects is a most appealing problem? 

Mr. President, there is something wrong with an economic 
condition which does not afford to the honest men and women 
in the United States who want to work an opportunity to do 
that work and to earn their daily bread. 


Let us 
on at a 


ment problem is concerned, in which we were in 1921, and again 
in 1927. We have the wildest kind of statements concerning 
how many men and women are out of work. We should pass 
immediately the bill introduced by the Senater from New York 
|Mr. WaGNer], providing for the gathering of accurate sta- 
tistics on unemployment. 

The President of the United States carries a large measure 
of responsibility in this situation. I recognize that this problem 
is a very serious and complex one. Nevertheless, the industrial 


at the White House following the stock-market crash did make 
certain statements to the public as to what would be their policy 
concerning labor. The President of the United States, of course, 
has no means of forcing those industrial leaders to live up to 
those promises if they are not being kept; but at least in justice 
to the several millions of men and women who are out of work 
the President of the United States should ascertain whether 


the letter and the spirit of those promises made to American | 


laboring men and women are being kept. And if those pledges 
are not being kept the President should fix responsibility pub- 
lically upon those who are violating them. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should like to say that I hope 
the Federal Government, the State governments, and the govern- 
ments of our municipalities will not fall into the error of 
uttempting to meet 


demonstrations. A most serious situation may develop if such 
methods are employed. Inevitably, if the endeavor of the men 
und women who are out of work in the United States is met by 
force and by 
will create a feeling of discontent among the men and women 
who are now out of employment. 

The leaders of the open-shop movement in America recognize 


that this handful of misguided communists in the United States | 


have no influence, and that their numbers are negligible. 

I quote from the annual report of the open-shop committee 
of the National Association of Manufacturers for the fiscal year 
ended August 31, 1928. After summarizing the record, this 
report declares : 

In view of this record we are in full accord with the following state- 
ment by President Edgerton, of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers: 

“The real menace to our American institutions does not come from 
the relatively small number of communists who make a great deal of 
nolse but from that organization which proclaims its right to speak for 
labor and which places itself above all public regulation.” 


It will be seen, Mr. President, that Mr. Edgerton, in making 
that statement, recognized that the influence and the numbers 
of these communists in the United States were negligible. 
makes his attack upon the American Federation of Labor, that 
serving his purpose, but, nevertheless, it is significant that the 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers should 
declare a fact which, as I said before, practically every intelli- 
gent person in the United States recognizes, that the influence of 
this handful of communists is infinitesimal. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hesert in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I was going to ask the Senator if he could 
suggest any other way in which men and women who are 
hungry, jobless, and destitute can call public attention to their 
misfortune except by some sort of a mass meeting, particularly 
if the Government is indifferent to their problem? 
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I am not protesting against it. | 


not | 


this serious situation by starting another | 
“red” baiting campaign, and by clubbing the men and women | 
who are endeavoring to draw attention to their plight by orderly | 


an unintelligent attitude toward their plight, it | 


| Senator in that regard. 


| might be acted upon. 


He | 


Marcu 3 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Exactly; in the present situation, when 
the Federal Government has no accurate statistics concerning 
unemployment, and when we are engaged in what, so to speak 
might be termed a “guessing contest” concerning the number 
of unemployed in this country, there is no other way for men 
and women who are out of work to draw attention to their 
plight except by orderly mass meetings and demonstrations. 

ot ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have been very much inter- 
ested in what the Senator has said. I came into the Chamber 
late, and therefore missed some of his earlier remarks. 

I am wondering, however, in the event the situation is all 
aS bad as the Senator from Wisconsin suggests it may be, 


| whether he has a plan, whether he has some constructive sug- 


gestion for improving the situation; whether, even if statistics 


| bear out the contention he has made, he himseif has thought 
We are in the same situation, so far as the present unemploy- | 
I 


through a constructive program ; and if so, whether he has intro- 
duced any bill to remedy the present situation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will be glad to an- 
swer the Senator’s question. In the first place, I stated that 
we never could get an intelligent treatment of this problem 
until we knew what the problem was. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am assuming that if the 


Senator says it he means he knows what the problem is. 
I will answer the Senator’s question, if 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


| he will just be patient. 
leaders who were present at these conferences which were held | 


In the first place, we can not solve this problem until we 
know what it is. We have no way of knowing, may I say to 
the junior Senator from Indiana, how much unemployment there 
is in the United States, how much seasonal unemployment, how 
much periodic unemployment, and how much technological un- 
employment due to the mechanization of industry exists in this 
country to-day. 

As I stated before, Secretary of Commerce Hoover, as chair- 
man of President Harding’s unemployment conference, reported 
that we had no accurate statistics concerning this problem, and 
at that time there were the wildest sort of discrepancies be- 
tween so-called estimates concerning the number of people who 


| were out of work. To-day we are in the same situation. In 


other words, eight years have gone by, and even the mild recom- 
mendations made by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, as chair- 
man of President Harding’s unemployment conference, have not 
been enacted into law. 

The junior Senator from New York has had pending in this 
body for, I think, upwards of two years a bill providing for 
the gathering of accurate unemployment statistics, and he has 
been unable to secure a report from a committee controlled by 
the Republican majority of the Senate, or a consideration of that 


|; measure on its merits. 


Mr. JOHNSON. 
consin yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 


I yield. 

Let me correct one misapprehension of the 
Very recently the Commerce Commit- 
tee changed its personnel. Immediately upon becoming chair- 
man of that committee I told the Senator from New York, whose 
bill was then pending before the committee, that I was wholly 
sympathetic with it, and suggested to him that he begin his 
activities, or come before the committee, in order that the bill 
The Senator from New York, I presume 
in the multiplicity of his engagements and because of his ac- 
tivities here upon the tariff bill, has not seen fit to avail him- 


| self of that opportunity. 


I may say to the Senator from New York now that on Thurs- 
day the committee will meet again. I am sympathetic with his 
measure, and I would be very glad if he would come before the 
Committee on Commerce and have that measure before the 
committee on Thursday. 

Mr. WAGNER Mr. 
Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

Mr. WAGNER. 


President, will the Senator from 


I yield, 
I refresh the Senator’s recollection to this 


| extent, that the Senator stated to me that he would appoint a 


subcommittee, and that what I should do would be immediately 
to secure a hearing before that subcommittee. The Senator did 
say to me that he was entirely sympathetic with my proposal. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; and if the Senator will come before 
the Commerce Committee on Thursday we will take up his bill. 
I will be delighted, if it be the sort of measure’I believe it to 
be—though I have not gone into the technical phases of the 
bill—to endeavor to have it reported to the Senate. I wanted 
to state that in justice to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if anything I have said 
was an unjust criticism of the manner in which the Commerce 
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Committee has handled this matter since the meeting of Con- 
cress in December, I am very glad to be corrected about it; but | 
that was the case when the bill of the Senator from New York 
was pending before the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the Senate. 

I return to the interrogatory of the junior Senator from 
Indiana. First of all, we must know what this problem is. In 
the second place, the Senator from Washington [Mr. JoNgs] | 
introduced what was known as the prosperity reserve bill, a 
bill providing for the speeding up of the development of public | 
works during times of depression. That bill, it was understood, 
was al administration measure, but it has been impossible even 
to get that proposition passed through the Congress. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, is that the bill 
the Senator has in mind that will alleviate the present condi- 
tion? What I am trying to find out from the Senator, and 
what I have not learned thus far, is what he proposes to do 
about it. His statement is that millions of men and women are 
out of employment. Assuming that to be true, for the sake of 
the argument, what does the Senator propose constructively to | 
do to cure the situation? I am wondering if the Jones bill he 
has just mentioned is the cure he has in mind. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Just one word more, and then 
I will try not to interrupt the Senator. 

I understand the Senator to blame the President of the 
United States for the situation. I say to the Senator that it is 
the responsibility of Congress, of the Members of the Senate | 
and of the House, to initiate legislation, and I say that the | 
President of the United States is supposed to be the Executive | 
of the United States, to execute the laws after Congress enacts 
them. Therefore it is up to the Senator from Wisconsin, to the 
Senator from Indiana, and the Senators from the other States 
of the Union, if this situation is so bad as is suggested by the | 
Senator from Wisconsin, to initiate legislation to cure it. I 
hope the Senator has some legislation of that kind in mind. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin there is no evil which exists, so far as I have been 
able to discern from utterances which have come from the 
White House. I have read, and read with the utmost interest, 


aye, with an enthusiasm which I could not adequately describe, | 
the statements of gentlemen who came here from various parts 


of the United States—multimillionaires—who told us that there 
was nothing but prosperity in the country, that everything was 
all right; and the men who had lost their all in the stock 
market walked the streets afterwards with their heads high, 
perfectly confident in the assurances that were given in Wash- | 
ington that they were all right, that they were entirely mis- | 
taken when they had thought they had lost their fortunes, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I would like to have 
just a moment in my own right now. 
In the first place, I have not said that there were millions of 
men and women out of work. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
Wisconsin to say that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not know how many men and 
women in the United States are out of work. I say that esti- 
mates are that there are several million men and women out of | 
work, 

In the second place, I have not said that this problem was 
the sole responsibility of the President, but I have said that | 
in view of his calling these conferences of the business leaders | 
of the Nation following the stock-market crash; and in view of | 
certain pledges which those business leaders made in the pres- 
ence and under the wgis of the President of the United States, 
he bears a certain responsibility to the workers to insist that 
those pledges be fulfilled. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In just a moment I will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The President of the United States, 
when chairman of President Harding’s unemployment confer- 
ence, nade certain recommendations concerning this important 
question. In the second place, the Jones prosperity reserve bill 
was introduced, and it was announced that it had the approval 
of the President. Yet there has been no activity upon the part 
of the Republican leaders as I have been able to ascertain to 
secure the passage of that measure. 

I stated before the junior Senator from Indiana came into the 
Chamber that this is a very serious and a very complex problem. 
I believe that serious consideration should be given by the Con- 
gress to the able report made by the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and there has been no serious consideration given to 
that report. May I say that their investigation was one of the 
most carefully conducted and one of the most informing investiga- 


I understood the Senator from 





Mr. President, will the Senator 
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tions which has been conducted by any committee of the Con- 
gress upon this subject. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In just a moment. The only recom- 
mendation which has been made by the President of the United 
States in his several messages to Congress concerning the unem- 
ployment problem is for the enlargement of the United States 
This is a proposition which almost any 
person would be willing to support. But in a situation of unem- 
ployment, when men and women are out of work, the enlarge- 
ment and the development of the United States Employment 
Service will not remedy the situation. 

When the stock market crash came the President of the 
United States initiated a tax refund and reduction which 
amounted to $160,000,000. It was for the purpose of reassuring 
business in the country and pegging the stock market. It was 
also stated authoritatively that if any business recession oc- 
cured expenditures for public works would be tremendously 
increased and that the Government of the United States would 
endeavor to take care of the depression by an expansion of its 
public-works program. Only recently, however, we were in- 
formed through the press by the President that the tax cut of 


| $160,000,000 threatened a deficit in the Treasury and that appro- 


priations must be cut to the Budget estimate. If the danger of 
that Tresaury deficit is realized and if the expansion program 
ean not be carried out in its entirety, then I say that the 
responsibility rests upon the Executive, because he initiated and 
asked for the passage of the tax refund and reduction of 
$160,000,000. 

I agree with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rorinson], how- 
ever, that this is a joint responsibility. I am not endeavoring to 
place the sole responsibility upon the Executive. I think Con- 
gress has been derelict in its duty in failing to take up the 


| recommendations made first by President Harding's unemploy- 


mrent conference ; and second, the recommendations made by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, of which the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan was then chairman. But I do say, and this 
is the point that I desire to make, that we can not solve this 
problem of unemployment by starting another “red” scare in 
the United States. We can not solve the problem by hysteria 
and by a “red” alarm. If the attempt is made to solve it in 
that manner, the situation will only be aggravated. I am ap- 
pealing for a calm and a constructive solution of the problem 
of unenrployment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
consin yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBHRG. I understand that one of the Senator's 
prime criticisms is that the Jones prosperity reserve bill was 
not passed, and 1 quite share his viewpoint toward that bill, 
as he knows. But I want to ask him whether or not the Elliott- 
Keyes public buildings bill, which is here in the Senate waiting 
for Senate action, will not realize more public works than the 
Jones prosperity reserve bill would have realized even if we had 
enacted it into law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


Wis- 


I do not agree with the Senator about 


| that, because if we had passed the Jones prosperity reserve bill 


the authorizations would have been provided and there would 
not have been anything left to do except to make the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Nothing left now except for the 
Senate to attend to its business and clear the track and pass the 
bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That might be true, but nevertheless I 
say that it is a strange thing that the Congress, controlled by 
the Republican organization, should have failed to enact the 
prosperity reserve bill. If that had been done, we would have 
been in a different situation so far as the inauguration of an 
expanded public-works program is concerned. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I would observe that if there 
has been any dereliction it has been on the part of Congress and 
not on the part of the President. I would suggest further that 
surely the Senator from Wisconsin has some other constructive 
measure in mind besides this one when he talks about the bad 
conditions that exist. Has not the Senator himself some con- 
structive plan for curing the situation? That is what I would 
like to know. It is easy to criticize; it is difficult to construct. 
It is easy to destroy; it is difficult to build up. But I want to 
know what the Senator proposes to do about it. Here is the 


is 
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Senate. Over at the other end of the Capitol is the other body. 
We are prepared for action. We should do something, I gather 
from what the Senator said. That being true, what does the 
Senator propose that we should do, and let us get about it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I propose, first of all, that we should 
find out what the problem is, because I say that we can not 
propose a constructive and far-reaching solution for it until we 
know what the problem is. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But assuming that it is as bad 
as the Senator said it is, the quicker we do something the better. 
Has the Senator something to do? What is his plan? Then 
let us all fall to and assist the Senator in correcting the situation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator from Indi- 
ana points out a very important phase of the question. When 
we are in an era of inflation, when we have comparative pros- 
perity, we can not get any attention to this question. That is 
evidenced by the fate of the bills introduced by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Waaner], by the fate of the recommendations 
made by Secretary of Commerce Hoover as chairman of the 
Harding unemployment conference in 1921, and also by the fate 
of the recommendations made in the report by the then chair 
mun of the Committee on Education and Labor, the Senator 
from Michigan. As was pointed out by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGner], we are in another critical situation, and 
we are trying to cure it by the conference method instead of the 
program method. 

What I am appealing for in the first place is that we shall 
enact legislation so that we may know what the problem is. 
The Senator from Indiana said let us assume that it is as bad 
as I say it is. I have said that I do not know how serious the 
situation is. It is not a question of how many men and women 
are out of work at any particular time. It also, as I pointed 
out before, involves the question ef seasonal unemployment, of 
eyclical unemployment, and of unemployment due to business 
depression, and of unemployment due to the mechanization of 
industry, which is creating an army of permanent unemployed 
in the United States. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I might suggest to the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin that the way to solve this question is the same 
way we have solved other problems since this Congress met, 
and that is by appointing a commission to investigate and 
handle it. Why not? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Wisconsin will yield to me I will answer that question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator from Virginia 
that so far as I am personally concerned I am not opposed to 
the appointment of commissions when they are appointed for 
the purpose of doing a legitimate piece of work. I am, how- 
ever, opposed to commissions when they are appointed for 
the purpose of playing the old Army game of “passing the 
buck” and delaying the consideration of important pieces of 
legislation and of important governmental problems. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I hope that the appeal which 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] made for the con- 
sideration of these various pieces of legislation will fall upon 
receptive ears in the Senate and in the House of Representatives 
as well. 

I also hope, Mr. President, that authorities will not aggravate 
the situation by starting another “red” baiting campaign in 
the United States. 

Mr. COUZENS. 


Mr. President, it seems to me appropriate 
at this time, as long as we have spent two hours discussing the 
distress of the unemployed, to bring to the attention of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee and other members of the 
committee and of the Congress a bill which was introduced by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxkHart] in May last with 


respect to the condition of World War veterans. We may lack 
statistics as to the extent of the unemployment among the 
veterans, but it is safe to say that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of veterans in distress. They are, perhaps, no more in 
distress than the other unemployed, but I submit that the Con- 
gress Owes a greater obligation to them than even to the other 
unemployed, great as this may be. 

In May of last year the Senator from Iowa introduced a bill 
providing for the payment of the bonus which was granted by 
the Congress to the World War veterans. I think the bill needs 
some modification with respect to limitations as to the relief 
that should be given to the veterans in the way of discharging 
our obligations to them at this time. 

The bill was pending before the Finance Committee when in 
its magnanimity it granted $160,000,000 of tax refund to those 
who did not need it. However, when the Senator from North 
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Carolina [Mr. Simmons] and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Hagerson] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexp] and some of the Mem- 
bers of the House get before the great Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, of course, they are overawed by his greatness and submit 
immediately to his recommendations. They immediately sub- 
mitted a recommendation that we refund taxes to those who 
had already paid them and who did not need a refund, and imme- 
diately we rushed through the Congress a bill refunding taxes 
as a Christmas gift to those who did not need it. 

While all this was going on there were over 3,000,000 known 
unemployed in the United States. It is true, as the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fo..erre] said, that we do not know 
the exact figures, but from the highest administrative authority 
I have received word that there are some 3,100,000 known unem- 
ployed, and I submit that when that many known unemployed 
exist there are probably many more unknown, because. there is 
no way of ascertaining the exact number of unemployed. We 
do know, however, to some extent how far it goes. 

Instead of refunding this money to those best able to pay, we 
should have provided, and we can now, even if we have to repeal 
the joint resolution refunding the taxes, provide for the pay- 
ment of the bonuses to the veterans who are in distress. It does 
not follow that every bonus has to be paid at this time. Con- 
gress can help the situation by making adequate appropriations 
now to be paid out through the Veterans’ Bureau to the World 
War veterans who are unemployed. 

I remember when I was commissioner of police of Detroit 
during the time the boys were marching off to war: the whole 
populace stood on the street curbs and cheered and the bands 
played. There was not a man, woman, or child who did not 
stand on the curb and say “Go to it, boys. Let us fight for 
democracy. When you come back there will be nothing too 
good for you. The world will be yours. Everything you want 
you shall have.” I think in many respects the Nation has been 
generous in providing certain facilities and certain relief for the 
veterans; yet we do not seem to be able to remedy the unusu:l 
situation which now exists. 

I commend the chairman of the Finance Committee [Mr. 
Smoor] and the Congress to the immediate consideration of the 
bill introduced by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHartT] so 
that adequate appropriations may be made for the payment of 
bonuses already granted to the World War veterans who are 
unemployed and in distress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, two and one-fourth hours have 
passed this morning, and not a word about the tariff bill. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] asked what we shall do 
to help the situation. Allow me to suggest to the Senate that 
the best thing we can do now is to pass the tariff bill and get 
it out of the way, so that other legislation may be considered 
and acted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Instead of criticizing those of us who are 
interested “in the unemployment situation—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not done that. 

Mr. COUZENS. I submit that if the Senator will go through 
the Recorp for the last three or four months he will find that 
he has consumed hours and hours and hours in irrelevant dis- 
cussion for the maintenance of high tariff rates which are 
entirely unjustified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in that connection I send to the 
desk and ask that it may be printed in the Recorp the result 
of an examination of the ConGrEssIONAL Recorp from Septem- 
ber 4, 1929, the date on which the pending tariff bill was re- 
ported to the Senate by the Finance Committee, to February 25, 
1930. That examination discloses approximately 2,638 pages 
containing the actual debate on the tariff bill. Of this total, the 
space in the Recorp is divided approximately as follows: 

Democrats, 1,108 pages. 

Republicans, 79114 pages. 

Insurgents, 73814 pages. 

The official reporters of the Senate state that each page in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp represents approximately 12 minutes 
of debate. Thus expressed, the relative amount of time con- 
sumed by each group during the period mentioned is set forth 
in the statement, which I ask to be printed entire in the Recorp 
at this point. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement entire is as follows: 


An examination of the ConcrmssionaL Recorp from September 4, 
1929, the date the pending tariff bill (H. BR. 2667) was reported to the 
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Senate by the Finance Committee, to February 25, 1930, discloses that 
approximately 2,638 pages contain the actual debate on the tariff bill. 

Of this total, the space is divided approximately as follows: 

Pages 

Democrats 1, 108 
Republicans -—-_- 
Insurgents T3814 

The official of the state that each page of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD represents approximately 12 minutes of debate. 
Thus the amount of time consumed by each group 
during the period above mentioned is as follows: 

Democrats, 221 hours, or 42 per cent. 

Republicans, 158 hours, or 30 per cent. 
148 bours, 


reporters Senate 


xpressed, relative 


Insurgents, 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I take it for granted that the 
Senator from Michigan has criticized me for the time I have 
spent on the floor of the Senate in defending the tariff bill. I 


or 28 per cent. 


am chairman of the Finance Committee, I was instructed by | 


that committee to report the bill, I have tried to defend it in 
the best way I could, and I have taken just as little time as I 
could. That is all I care to say about that matter. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to ask the Senator if he will 
insert in the Recorp the names of the insurgents to whom he 
referred? I should like to know what Senators are included in 
the list of the insurgents who consumed 738 pages 
ReEoorD. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I can have that information supplied. 
give the Senator the names. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to have them, because I should 
like to know who they are. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to furnish that information to 
the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
are going to take up the tariff bill? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I think I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
upon to make a decision on that question. 
Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I wish to place a letter in the 
Recorp and have it read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object; I am going to try to proceed with the 
tariff bill, if I can. 

Mr. BLACK. 
time. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before we pass from the state- 
ment put in the Recorp by the Senator from Utah, I wish to 


I can 


Mr. President, I rise to a parliamen- 


Mr. President—— 


observe that it is quite to be expected that there would be a | 


greater amount of discussion of proposed tariff rates by the 
Democrats, so called, than by Republicans. This bill originated 


with the Republican majority in the House, without any oppor- | 
tunity to discuss it there by the Democrats; it came here, and | 
it was revised by the Republican majority in the Finance Com- | 


mittee, so that the Republican view of the matter had an op- 
portunity to express itself both in the action of the House and 
the action of the Finance Committee. The first opportunity the 
Democrats had really to say anything about the matter was 
when the bill came upon the floor. So it is really to be ex- 
pected that a greater amount of time would be consumed in the 
expression of the views of the Democrats in respect to this 
matter than by the Republicans. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 


Mr. BLACK. 
Senator for a moment. 
Mr. GLASS. 


Republicans, but very much less. The Democrats have taken 
up 1,108 pages of the ConGrREssIONAL Recorp and the Repub- 
licans 1,530 pages, unless the Senator from Utah means to ex- 
clude from the Republican Party all the Senators whom he des- 
ignates as insurgents. Is that the purpose of the Senator? 


TV1% | 


of the | 


I should like to know when, if ever, we | 


The Chair does not feel called | 
The Senator from | 


I have the floor, and I will proceed in my own 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit | 


Does | 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Virginia? | 
I should prefer to proceed, but I yield to the | 


I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the | 
fact that the Democrats did not consume more time than the | 
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| Mr. SMOOT. The purpose was to indicate the time consumed 
by the so-called coalition in connection with—~ 
Mr. BLACK. I do not yield to the Senator from Utah. 
| Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
| & suggestion? 
Mr. BLACE. I should like first to use about 
the Democratic time. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I merely 
Under the unanimous-consent agreement—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
| bama yield to the Senator from California? 
Mr. BLACK. I yield for a question. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. Under the unanimous-con- 
} sent agreement entered into several days ago an amendment, 
deeply affecting the Senator's State as other States, was to be 
taken up immediately after the vote on the proposed oil amend- 
ment. For various reasons the consideration of the amendment 
pending has been delayed. I hope we can take it up early 
to-day. 


five minutes of 


wish to make a suggestion. 


Senator from Ala- 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I think I know what the amend- 
ment to which the Senator refers. If there had been no 
objection raised to the inserting in the Recorp of the letter to 
which I have referred, it would have been placed in the Recorp 
| or could have been read 10 minutes ago, and those who are so 
exceedingly anxious to proceed with the tariff bill could have 
proceeded. However, since objection has been raised I shall 
read the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the Sen- 
ator inserting the letter in the Reoorn? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I have the floor, and if there is 
any objection to my reading the letter, I shall talk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, no one has a right to object to 
my reading a letter in my own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair understood the 
Senator to inquire whether there was any objection to insert- 
ing the letter in the Recorp. 

Mr. BLACK. I am not asking for such permission; I am 
going to read the letter. The question has been asked as to 
what are the remedies for unemployment. The letter I desire 
| to read is from a gentleman who suggests one. If those who 
| were so anxious to increase the price of sugar to the con- 
sumers of this country will listen to this letter, and will appre- 
ciate the situation of distress which they have brought about 
by insisting upon defeating measures prohibiting immigration 
| from Mexico, I think they will aid in bringing about some 
relief to the unemployment situation, The letter is from Detroit, 
Mich., is dated February 22, 1930, and it is addressed to me. 
It reads as follows: 


is 





East Derroit, Micu., February 22, 1930. 
Senator Huco Brack, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator: I notice from press reports that a 
| tion will be submitted to Concress and Senate 


bill on immigra- 
next Tuesday, the 25th 
inst., and hope that you can see your way clear to support the bill 

This country is in a terrible condition. There are over 125,000 
men in Detroit alone out of work, and have been for six months. The 
city doing all it can for them, but still there suffering 
among the people. 

I am years old and am observer. I 
mingled with the people, and I know from 
there is real suffering among the people. 

If something is not done to reduce the quota of immigrants to this 
| country, God only can help us. Indeed it’s serious. 

I believe Canada and Mexico should have some restrictions, 
course, not so heavy as other countries. 

There are hundreds of Canadians working in Detroit every 
| there are thousands of Detroit taxpayers out of work. 

We people are helpless, the only hope for relief is through you and 
other Members of the Senate and Congress. 


is is real 


56 a close and 


that 


mixed 


experience 


have 
personal 


but, of 


day, and 





© * . . * . * 
Trusting that you will consider very bill, 
you can see your way clear to support it, 
I am, yours very truly, 


seriously this and that 


MARTIN FLOwers, P. O. Bow 402. 


I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
although there have been numerous bills pending in this body 
for the restriction of immigration, they have not received fa- 
vorable consideration. I want to call further attention to the 
fact that reams and reams of paper have been used in sending 
| propaganda to Senators by the growers of sugar seeking ‘to 
| create the impression that sugar can not be successfully grown 
| in America if we restrict immigration from Mexico, 
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T call the attention o? those who have sought to burden the 
consumers of this Nation with an unfair price for sugar to the 
fact that one of the reasons the people of this country will not 
tolerate it is that the sugar producers insist that sugar can not 
be raised without importing Mexicans in order to raise it. 

I say if that industry is dependent upon the importation of 
foreign labor, instead of using American labor, then it should 
not be fostered by a tariff. If it is a hothouse industry, and 
one that can only be aided and be carried on by permitting the 
work to be done by keeping open the doors to foreign immigra- 
tion, to take the employment that should be given to Americans, 
then the Senate and the House of Representatives are right in 
keeping the doors shut. 

I desire to have the letter which I have read referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. While I heartily approve the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] and 
the other suggestions with reference to unemployment, which 
every man who is not blind knows exists in this country to-day, 
I want also to suggest that one of the methods of relief for un- 
employment is to stop bringing in more mouths to be fed with 
jobs that are not now sufficient to go around for the people who 
are in this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter presented by the 
Senator from Alabama will be referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 


UNEMPIOYMENT AND ALLEGED COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, before we proceed with 
the tariff bill, I desire to take a few moments. I have no apolo- 
gies for taking the time, for I think I have consumed as little 
time in connection with the consideration of the tariff bill as 
has any Member of the Senate. I wish to Say a few words 
about the “ red” propaganda that is springing up to camouflage 
and cover up the unemployment situation. I wish to give the 
Senate a specific instance as to how that propaganda is manu- 
factured. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads of the Senate has been investigating patronage in the 
Southern States. Down in Mississippi there was a man named 
Perry Howard, a colored man, who was national committeeman 
of the Republican Party; he was the referee who dispensed the 
patronage of that State. Before anybody could get an appoint- 
ment to office he had to have the O. K. of Perry Howard. 

The subcommittee found that he had deposited some $31,000 
over and above his salary; he was an assistant attorney general 
of the United States also, at a salary of $6,000, as I recall, but 
over and above that in 18 months he deposited some $31,000. 
Then his clerk deposited some $14,000 more, nearly all of that 
$14,000 being in bills. That looked bad, especially as it came 
about the time appointments were being made for United States 
marshals and for post offices. 

Then his colored brethren in the Pullman labor organization 
of the United States got into some trouble with the Pullman 
Co, They attempted to get better wages. We found that in- 
cluded in the $31,000 was a fee of some $4,000 that Mr. Perry 
Howard received from the Pullman Co. to fight the members 
of his own race. This is the way he fought them: He put out 
inspired statements to the effect that the organization of Pull- 
mun employees, who were asking for higher wages, was a com- 
munist organization and was supported from Moscow, and be- 
cause of that fact was not entitled to consideration. 

Of course, finally the boys in the Pullman organization, with 
our assistance, succeeded in driving him out of the Department 
of Justice. He was suspended and finally forced to resign. 
That, however, is a concrete example of the way communist 
propaganda is poured out over the United States. There is 
nothing in it worth while, as the Senator from Wisconsin showed 
from the reports of leading industrialists in the country; but 
every individual who wants to cover up labor’s calamities or 
who wants to discredit them in any way does so by calling their 
activities the work of communists. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word about the soldier situation. 

Since introducing the last of the bills to which the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] referred, I have received from 
the Veterans’ Bureau the exact figures, showing that there are 
7,000 soldiers in the hospitals of the United States disabled so 
that they are entitled to hospitalization who are not drawing 
any compensation, for the reason that they do not have the 
technical medical proof to connect their diseases with their war 
service. 

I visited the tubercular hospital at Tupper Lake, up in New 
York. It is the newest and latest of hospitals—a fine, magnifi- 
cent hospital, so far as that goes. I found that there are about 
350 inmates there at this time, and that 212 of them are not 
drawing compensation. I went in and talked with a soldier 
perhaps dying with tuberculosis, He happened to be a single 
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man, and he was drawing his $100 a month compensation be 
cause he had the technical medical proof that his tuberculosis 
was caused by the war. In the next bed, however, I talked to 
another soldier in worse condition. There hung a picture of 
his wife and four children, dependent on charity, with nothing 
to sustain them; and he was not drawing one cent of compen- 
sation from the Government, although he was in worse condi- 
tion than the other soldier and drew no compensation because 
he did not have the technical medical proof that would connect 
his tuberculosis with the service. 

Mr. President, those soldiers answered the call of the Goy- 
ernment when they were needed for the life of the Government 
itself. Those soldiers are entitled to the support of the Gov- 
ernment when they need that support for the life of themselves 
and their families. I have had this matter up for a long time. 
I am sorry the Republican leader, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson], is not here. He promised me that he would get 
through a resolution amending the rules and creating a Vet- 
erans’ Committee, so that we could get these bills out and acted 
upon; but it has not been done. Nothing of the kind has hap- 
pened. 

As for the other suggestion of the Senator from Michigan, it 
certainly is 2 valuable suggestion—that we pay the bonus now 
to these unemployed soldiers who need it at this time. 

The 7,000 disabled in the hospitals are only a small percentage 
of those that are disabled in the United States; and the un- 
employed amount to a good many thousand more, without any 
doubt. We could do those things. They would help a little. 

In answer to the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANpen- 
RERG], I will say that on Saturday I offered a further resolution 
to appropriate $50,000,000 more to relieve all the acute cases of 
unemployment. That would be a temporary relief, at least ; and 
if the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rospinson] were here I would 
give him some definite ideas that I have worked out, and that 
are pending in bills before the various committees of the Senate, 
to relieve permanently this condition of unemployment. 

I think the economie crime of the ages, the economic crime of 
our country, is that when it comes to unemployment the prof- 
iteers of the country sit back and hold on to their profits, dis- 
charge their labor, and leave them to carry the burden of every 
industrial calamity that strikes our country. 

Mr. WHEELER obtained the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Michigan for 
a question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I just want to submit some figures. 
will take me but a moment, if the Senator will yieid. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the course of my colloquy with the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo.ierrs] this morning 
in respect to unemployment, I suggested that the pending Keyes- 
Elliott public buildings bill means vastly more in reality, if the 
Senate would only attend to business and pass it, than possibly 
could have been brought to the advantage of the unemployment 
situation by the Jones prosperity reserve bill. 

The Jones bill—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to 
yield for the purpose of having the Senator submit some figures, 
but I do not want to yield for a speech. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a brief statement. 
Senator’s pardon. 

The Jones bill would have provided $150,000,000 to be released 
for public works in certain unemployment emergencies. The 
Keyes-Elliott bill, which has been on the Senate Calendar since 
January 31 waiting for Senate action, will release $230,000,000. 
I submit that we can do more for unemployment to-day by 
passing this measure which awaits our action than by mourning 
over some prior failure to pass some prior bill. 

I repeat that I believed, and still believe, in the stabilization 
of employment so far as possible through reserve programs for 
deferred public works. I shall support the same type of legis- 
lation whenever I get the chance. 

But, Mr. President, the Jones bill, to which the Senator from 
Wisconsin so feelingly referred, could only have released an 
ultimate expenditure of $150,000,000 in various types of public 
improvements. The Keyes-Elliott bill, which is now on the 
Senate Calendar, will release an ultimate total of $230,000,000 
in just one branch of public work, namely, in public buildings. 
It will be spent just as rapidly as the much, lesser sui could 
have been spent under the Jones bill, It will do much more 
for contemporary unemployment. 

This has no bearing on the merits of the Jones bill, which 
I again indorse; but it has decided bearing on the criticism 
offered by my able frien@ the senior Senator from Wisconsin 


It 


I beg the 
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against the Republican administration for its failure to pass 
the Jones bill. This failure, by the way, preceded the inaugura- 
tion of President Hoover. 

I make the point that the Keyes-Elliott bill, which the Senate 
has a chance to pass, is far more important to alleviate unem- 
ployment than the Jones prosperity reserve bill, which a pre- 
vious Senate declined to pass. I make the point that the Keyes- 
Elliott bill—already approved by the House—has been on the 
Senate Calendar awaiting Senate action since January 31. I 
make the point that this and kindred practical legislation to 
aid employment is already knocking at the Senate’s door—and 
knocking thus far in vain. I therefore make the point that 
the Senate will contribute more to national employment by less 
oratory and more legislation; by less challenge to the President 
and more attention to its own business. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am glad to have the state. 
ment of the Senator from Michigan. 

I realize that the President of the United States is not wholly 
to blame for the situation that confronts the country with ref- 
erence to unemployment; but I do want to call attention to the 
fact that every time we have had unemployment when a Demo- 
cratic President has been in power the Republican orators and 
Members on the other side have always laid the blame on the 
Democratic President and the Democratic administration. They 
have always gone out on the hustings and said, “ Give us a high 
tariff and we will stop this unemployment, and conditions will 
be prosperous.” But here, upon this occasion, we have more 
unemployed in this country than at any time that I have ever 
known of in my life. 

Mr. President, I am glad to have this matter called to the 
attention of the country; and notwithstanding the fact that 
there has been some criticism because of the amount of time 
that has been expended this morning in calling attention to the 
unemployment that exists, I think this body could not do any 
better than to devote some of its time to discussing this situa- 
tion. 

First of all, we have been here for something like a year dis- 
cussing one of the most sordid pieces of legislation ever pre- 
sented to a legislative body. I say that advisedly. The ma- 
jority party have come here and have thrown down the bars, 
and every individual who is seeking some special favor has been 
rapping at the doors of the Congress of the United States asking 
that he be permitted to reach his hands into the public coffers 
or to ask for some special favor of the Government of the United 
States in the way of a higher tax upon the people of this 
country. We have had individuals and corporations coming here 
asking for increased tariffs in the name of labor. That is the 
familiar cry, the familiar plea from the other side of the 
Chamber, “ We want this higher tariff because of the necessi- 
ties of labor.” Yet, Mr. President, if we analyze the facts we 
find that the industries paying the lowest wages are invariably 
getting the highest tariff protection. 

Take the cotton industry; take the rayon industry. Both of 
them are are getting enormously high tariffs and at the same 
time paying miserable, miserable wages; and, if you please, we 
find the cotton manufacturers moving their plants into States 
where they can get cheap labor and work the laboring men long 
hours. 

Mr. President, I was perfectly shocked when I picked up the 
New York Times this morning and read this statement by Mat- 
thew Woll, the letter that he sent ont to Members of Congress 
and to commercial bodies. He makes the statement here, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, that William Z. Foster, com- 
munist candidate for President in 1908, is returning, or has 
returned, from Russia with $1,250,000 for the purpose of carry- 
ing on propaganda in this country. 

If that statement is correct—and it ought not to go unchal- 
lenged—that Mr. Foster has brought back to this country 
$1,250,000 for the purposes that have been stated by Matthew 
Woll, then the Department of Justice ought to investigate the 
matter immediately. For my own part, I can not conceive of 
the Soviet Government—which to-day, according to all reports, 
is practically bankrupt, or at least is in a deplorable economic 
situation—turning over $1,250,000 to William Z. Foster for the 
purpose of carrying on propaganda of that kind in the United 
States. If that statement is not true, then Matthew Woll ought 
to be called to account. As vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor, he ought to be ashamed of spreading that 
kind of propaganda throughout the United States for the pur- 
pose of arousing the American people to the danger of a great 
“red” revolution, and practically charging, if you please, that 
all of the unemployed in the United States are under the domi- 
nation and influence of Foster and the little handful of com- 
munists in this country unless he has the facts to back it up. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest to the Senator that it would be a 
good idea to request the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], 
the chairman of the lobby investigating committee, to summon 
this gentleman down here. 

Mr. WHEELER. Matthew Woll? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; Matthew Woll. 

Mr. WHEELER. It might not be a bad suggestion; but, of 
course, it should be remembered also that while Matthew Woll 
is giving out this statement, he is likewise engaged in circular- 
izing the Members of Congress in the interest of the manufac- 
turers of this country to get a high tariff upon everything that 
the consumers of America use. It might be well to summon 
Matthew Woll to find out upon whose pay roll Mr. Flynn has 
been, and to find out where Mr. Woll has gotten his money to 
earry on this propaganda, and whether Mr. Flynn is receiving 
any money from the Republican National Committee at the pres- 
ent time, or has received such money in times gone by. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
tana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. WAGNER. Does not the Senator think there is some- 
thing to the suggestion that this red herring is dragged across 
the trail primarily to divert public attention from the existence 
of the economic depression to-day? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not believe there is any question of 
doubt about it. I might say to the Senator from New York and 
to the other Members of the Senate that I had some experience, 
while I was United States district attorney, with this matter 
of communists. I recall distinctly one investigation that I car 
ried on. I found, to my amazement, that the leading commu- 
nists and the head of the communist movement in one of the 
industrial centers in my home city were on the pay roll, if you 
please, of the Thiel Detective Agency and of the Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency. A Pinkerton detective agent and a Thiel detec- 
tive agent were the leaders of the communist movement in that 
city at that time; and I have no doubt but that if we would go 
ahead and carry out the investigation in accordance with the 
resolution which I introduced to investigate these detective 
agencies in the United States, we would find that a large por- 
tion of the leaders of this so-called communist organization are 
on the pay roll of the dectective agencies of the United States, 
and that they are there for the purpose of stirring up trouble 
for the American manufacturer in many instances. Sometimes 
they are in his employ, but generally they are being used for 
the purpose of discrediting organized labor throughout the 
United States. 

Let me say that I am surprised that Mr. Woll should lend him- 
self to a thing of this kind, and try to frighten the American 
people and to draw a red herring across the trail, as he ap- 
parently is trying to do in this article that he is sending out. 

Some time ago I received a communication from a gentleman 
in Montana telling me that this propaganda was going to be 
started from one end of the country to the other. 

Mr. Jung, of a detective agency in the city of Chicago, was 
one of the heads of this propaganda organization, and he was 
not only going to work with the idea of discrediting labor 
throughout the United States but he wanted to get as much in- 
formation as he could with reference to the activity of the 
“ progressive” Senators down here in the Senate of the United 
States for the purpose of including them, charging them also 
with being tied up in some way with the communist movement 
throughout the United States. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from New York 
to a deplorable situation in his own city. I picked up the New 
York American this morning, and I found that the police of the 
great democratic city of New York are using their clubs, and 
clubbing the workingmen who are out of employment in that 
city, and .I understand that while this great amount of unem- 
ployment exists in the city of New York, the commissioner of 
police has been for some time down in Miami, or at some other 
place in Florida, hobnobbing with some of the millionaires who 
are sojourning down there for their health after the stock 
market break. Not only are the police of the city of New York 
resorting to this practice of going out and clubbing these men 
who are protesting because of the fact that they can not get 
employment but the same thing is going on in many of the 
other cities throughout the United States. I am indeed glad 
to learn that the Department of Justice, under the present 
Attorney General, is not going to be a party to that sort of thing. 
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I think 
attitude. 
The question has been asked as to what should be done, and 
it is said that the President has not anything to do about it at | 
all, but that it is a matter for the Congress of the United States. 
Let me call attention to the fact that when the stock market 
broke in New York, when a lot of people lost their market | 
money in Wall Street, the President did not wait for the Con- | 
gress to act. He came to the Congress of the United States and 
asked that we relieve the great taxpayers of the country of the 
payment of $160,000,000 in taxes. When there was a Wall 
Street panic he called into conference all of the great leaders 
of the country and tried to talk to them about their problems, | 
but we have not heard of him coming to the Congress of the 
United States and asking that the Congress appropriate any 

money to take care of the unemployed of this country. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I would like to call the Senator’s attention | 
to the fact that, although this much-heralded conference was 
called, and the newspaper headlines announced the great 
achievement through the resolutions passed at the conference, | 
in the month of January building construction in the United | 
States was $86,000,000 less than in January a year ago. That | 
was right after the conference, immediately after the promises 
were made. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
Saturday, my understanding is that a great many of the men | 
who came down to that conference with the President of the 
United States immediately went back to their homes and laid 
off some men in addition to those they had already laid off. 
So that as far as taking care of the unemployed of the country | 
is concerned, the conference that was had by the President at | 
the White House with the leaders did nothing at all, and ap- | 
parently the only result of it was that the President came to | 
Congress and got the Congress to relieve the big taxpayers of 
the payment of $160,000,000, 

I am wondering how much of that $160,000,000 the workers 
of this country will see, how much of that $160,000,000 is going 
to be used by these people for the relief of unemployment in this | 
country. 

Mr. President, of course, the President of the United States 
should not be held responsible for the unemployment in the | 
country, but he should share, and the party in power should 
share, some of the responsibility. We have been here a year 
talking about this tariff bill, which, as I said a moment ago, is 
one of the most sordid bills that has ever been presented to a 
legislative body, and yet when we get up here for a few mo- | 
ments in the Congress of the United States to talk about the 
relief of unemployment, we are criticized for doing so, and we 
are told that we are consuming too much time, and that we 
ought to stop and let the tariff bill be passed without any inter- | 
ruption. Let the workers of the country go hungry; let the | 
workers of the country meet and be clubbed by the policemen; | 
let them take the working girls and the working women and 
drag them through the streets, as was done in New York, where 
two great big policemen dragged a little girl through the streets 
and had her picture taken. Yet the Congress of the United 
States must be silent in order that we may pass a bill to further 
enrich the manufacturers of the country and the selfish interests 
of the country. That, of course, is the program of the adminis- 
tration and of the party in power. Nothing must be said of 
unemployment; we must only try to relieve the rich and enrich 
them further. 

Mr. President, I am glad to see this question debated upon 
the floor of the Senate, and I want to serve notice now that 
unless the administration does something to relieve the unem- 
ployment in this country, they will hear a great deal more dis- 
cussion upon the floor of the Senate with reference to the 
matter. 

Mr. WAGNER. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. With respect to the attitude of the President, 
the Senator will remember that on January 6 the President 
made a statement, which was reported in the newspaper columns 
all over the country, that “we have turned the corner; un- 
employment is on the decline, and we are moving forward.” 
Yet at the end of that very month, January, although the statis- 
tics are’ very inadequate, the statistics of the Department of 
Labor show that the falling off of employment was greater in 
January, 1930, than in the month of December of last year, and 
greater in the month of January of this year than in January of 
the previous year; in fact, greater than in the month of Janu- 
ary in any year since 1921. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am very grateful to the Senator for pre- 
senting those facts, 


the Attorney General is to be commended for his 





As I said on the floor of the Senate last | 





Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


_The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen George 
Ashurst Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Fletcher Kean 
Frazier Keyes Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, for the information of 
Senators present I ask that the clerk report the pending 
amendment. 

The VICE 
reported. 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. 
new paragraph, as follows: 


The clerk will report the next 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 


Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Dill 


PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be again 


On page 146, after line 8, insert a 


Par. 781. Cotton having a staple of 1% inches or more in length, 
7 cents per pound. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I crave the attention of the Senate to 
the consideration of this item, this suggested proposed amend- 
ment, taking cotton thus described from the free list and giving 
it what I consider adequate protection. I realize that Senators 
have many duties to perform and are called from the Chamber, 
I also realize that the discussion has become wearisome and 
hence we are not disposed to listen. I promise, however, that 


| if they will do me the courtesy not to interrupt me I shall not 


long detain the Senate in presenting certain facts and suggest- 
ing certain conclusions which I venture to think fully justify 
the protection which the amendment proposes. 

Lest I forget, permit me to say to Senators present that I am 
not speaking and shall not speak or argue for or on behalf of 
any one State. What I shall say is in behalf of and I think 
for the benefit of many of the great States of our Union, and 
wherein I shall fail to present the cause I trust that other Sena- 
tors better qualified will supply what in me is lacking. As I 
look into the faces of certain Senators I feel like some poor sub- 
altern or humble foot soldier talking of war in the presence of 
Hannibal. I know there are Senators now present who are far 
better qualified to discuss this question than Iam. But I cheer- 
fully go forward in the hope that I can suggest some facts and 
conditions which call for protection of this great agricultural 
product. 

I shall not take up the time of the Senate in enlarging upon 
the importance of the great cotton industry in our country, what 
it has been, what it is, and what it may be. It would be an idle 
waste of time, and while it might betray some industry on my 
part, the time consumed may be better employed in lcoking to 
the present immediate condition of the industry and the proposed 
remedy. 

But I will say that the industry, which for brevity I speak of 
as the cotton industry, affects not only great States of the 
Southland, but of the Southwest and the far West, for we raise 
this agricultural product from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Not 
Mississippi, not Texas, not New Mexico, not Arizona, not Cali- 
fornia, alone, are interested, but other great States—Missouri, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and many of the other southern and 
southwestern States. They are all interested, and I undertake 
to say, and I am warranted in saying to the Senate, that each 
and every one of the cotton-growing States is tm favor of this 
amendment. I shall point out somewhat in detail their position 
in a few moments. 

To clarify, to make plain what this amendment applies to, 
when we speak of long-staple cotton permit me to explain in a 
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word what is long-staple cotton. For brevity, and that the 
amendment may be understood by Senators present and by 
gentlemen yonder in the press gallery, some of whom have not 
understood and have unconsciously misstated the fact, there are 
two classes of cotton of various lengths of fiber, which may be 
classed in two categories: First, cotton of a fiber length of less 
than 14% inches; and, second, cotton of a fiber length of 1% 
and more inches. It is this second type which is mentioned in 
this amendment and is understood to be long-staple cotton. To 
the end that all may understand I repeat that this amendment 
applies to cotton with a fiber length of 1% inches and more. 
As to that type of cotton we are asking a protective tariff of 7 
cents on the imported article. 

I am prompted to explain the scope of this amendment 


because I read in a newspaper an article written by a very | 


intelligent and certainly a very courteous reporter that cotton 
had always been on the free list—an error shared in perhaps by 
a great many people. But cotton has not always been on the 
free list, as I shall point out in a moment. 
to understand at the outset—those who are now present and 
those who may come in—that this amendment deals 
cotton of a fiber length of 1% inches and more—long-staple 
cotton. 

It has been suggested—and, indeed, many favor the propo- 
sition—that there should be a graduated increasing duty on 


imported cotton beginning at lye inches in length and increas- | 


But upon reflection and study it | ~hat was the production in 1928, and my information is that 


ing to 154 inches or longer. 
has been considered wise to suggest a flat rate of 7 cents on 
1% inches and longer fiber cotton. 


took on this form: That cotton shorter than lys inches should 


bear a duty of 6 cents a pound; cotton of 1ys inches, 7 cents; | 


and then on upward until cotton of 15¢ inches length should 
carry a duty of 24 cents a pound. After study and after exam- 
ination it was deemed wise not to submit such a proposed amend- 
ment, but to limit the tariff asked to a flat rate of 7 cents, 


beginning with cotton at 14 inches in fiber length, and apply | 


that rate to all lengths of cotton longer than 1% inches. 
It may be asked of me, Why is cotton of this type, long-staple 


cotton, entitled to consideration, or rather, why is it entitled to | 
a protective-tariff rate, or entitled to any tariff protection, as- | 
Mr. Presi- | 


suming, as I do, that a tariff will give protection? 
dent, we produce a domestic cotton of a fiber length less than 
1\% inches far in excess of domestic demands and hence we 
export vast quantities of that type of cotton. The price, it may 
be regretted, is fixed abroad. In other words, we export mil- 
lions of bales of cotton, but it is what may be called short- 
staple cotton or cotton of a fiber length of less than 1% inches. 
But as to long-staple cotton the condition is just the reverse. 
We import long-staple cotton and in vast quantities, and those 
quantities are increasing. It is imported from cheap-labor 
countries, chiefly Egypt; to a considerable extent from Peru— 
from cheap-labor countries with which the American farmer of 
Mississippi or of Alabama or of Texas or of California can not 
compete, and for reasons which are manifest. We produce a 
vast amount of cotton in America, but not so very much of the 
long-staple cotton with which and as to which we are brought 
into competition with the foreign cheap-labor producer. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a table showing the pro- 
duction of long-staple cotton in the United States. I shall not 
take the time of the Senate to do more than refer to it, asking 
permission that it may be incorporated in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson of Indiana in 
the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Raw cotton: Long staple—Domestic production by staple lengths, prin- 
cipal producing States, crop of 1928 


(Running bales) 


Long staple 


Producing States Upland 


1% and 
1542 


136 and 
142 


1% and |Less than] 154 and 


Mississippi 
Missouri 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
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I wish Senators | 


with | 





I repeat that there are | 
those who proposed a graduated duty on imported cotton which | 


| State of Texas. 
|} to her whether or no she will always remain as one State; I 
| trust in God she will, but 
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Raw cotton: Leng staple—Domestic production by staple lengths, prin- 
cipal producing States, crop of 1928—Continued 


Long staple 


Producing States Upland } American Egyptian 


144 and (Less than 
over 144 


1% and 1% and 15¢ and 
} 


42 | W%a 
ae ake 
: | } 
Oklahoma a 
South Carolina 
‘Tennessee___._...._. 
Texas eae 
Virginia__.... 
All other 


10, 436 | 1, 876 | 
23, 418 9, 589 

1, 459 572 
29,109} 5, 961 
9g |” 672 
| 


nesecene-| 446,473 | 157, 907 


27, 836 26, 476 1, 834 660, 526 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My attention naturally is directed to 
California, where we produce some 10,772 bales of cotton of 
1%-inch fiber length. 

But what is that amount compared to what is produced in 
the great State of Mississippi? That fertile State produced in 


| 1928 more than 386,061 bales of long-staple cotton. 


Referring further to this table, the great State of Arkansas 
produces this long-staple cotton to the extent of 90,356 bales. 


the crop of 1929 will equal, and to some extent exceed, that of 
the preceding year. 

The imperial and historic State of Texas produced of this 
type of cotton in the year named, 1928, 35,572 bales. Let me 
remind the Senate what a great cotton-producing State is the 
She is big enough for an empire, and it is up 


it is for her to determine whether 
or no she shall divide herself up into four States of the Union, 
which, of course, would give her a greater representation in the 
Senate. The State of Texas, in whose soil my brother sleeps 
the long sleep, and for which State I have an affectionate re- 
gard, produced 4,901,883 bales in one year. 

Nor should I overlook Alabama, which has soil and climate 
and people and energy and ability to raise long-staple cotton if 
it shall be given the protection it needs and must have; and I 
am sure that the learned Senator from Alabama [Mr. Heriin] 
who does me the honor to listen, will corroborate my statement 
that if appropriate protection is given to long-staple cotton, the 
soil, the climate, the people, the energy, and the industry of 
that great State will turn to and develop the raising of long- 
staple cotton, which yields, of course, a better price than the 
short type now raised in that State. 

I think I have stated, Mr. President, that we produced in 
this country in all of this type of cotton 660,526 bales during 
the year 1928, and the table to which I have referred gives the 
details showing the amount named. 

It is this type of cotton which has to meet competition, and 
that competition comes, as I have stated, from Egypt. That 
competition will be more serious during the years to come 
because of what is going on in Egypt, the bringing under con- 
trol of vast areas of cotton land to be irrigated, and the enter- 
prises to be carried on by great, gigantic English capital. The 
fertility of the soil there is such and the climate is such and 
the labor price is such and the production per acre of cotton is 
such that no American cotton raiser of this type of cotton can 
compete with the Egyptian. Hence, if there ever was a case 
where the doctrine, the philosophy, the theory of a protective 
tariff applies, it is here, and it should be applied to this product 
of agriculture. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question for my information? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Was this commodity canvassed by the 
Senate Finance Committee? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In a measure, yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And was it not the committee’s con- 
clusion that there should be no tariff levied upon it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As the bill indicates, the Finance Com- 
miitee reported it with this type of cotton on the free list; 
but I will perhaps come to that in a moment. How some Sena- 
tors on the committee stood may not be entirely proper for me to 
state; but my views may be inferred, for — have endeavored to 
make it plain by voice and by vote that I believe in the doctrine 
of protection, just as the early Democratic statesman believed in 
it, and just as many present great Democratic statesmen be- 
lieve in it to-day. I use the word “Democrat”; I use the 
word “Republican”; but upon a proposition such as this I 
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forget partisanship. I know indeed that the man serves his 
party best who serves his country best. If there was not one 
pound of cotton raised in California, not one pound, I should 
stand here and take the position I do, because to me there is 
no chasm between us; there is no dividing line. 

With me North Carolina, where my grandfather was born, 
or Alabama, where my name is not unknown, or in Tennessee, 
one of whose beautiful ladies my brother captured for life, or 
in Texas, where he sleeps—those States are to me dear and 
their interests and the welfare of their people are just as 
precious in my contemplation as is the welfare of California. 
Of course, I plead for my State to-day, but I digress to say that 
it is not alone because we raise cotton in California that I am 
urging this amendment, which might well have been offered and 
urged by others. It so came about that I offered the amend- 
ment and had it laid before the Senate, and I am urging its 
adoption in behalf of California and all the cotton-growing 
States. 

I alluded to the Egyptian cotton industry. It is a fact which 
muy be of interest to the Senate and to those outside this 
Chamber who are deeply concerned with this product that the 
average yield per acre in Egypt, according to the Tariff Com- 
mission’s report, is 395 pounds per acre, whereas in the United 
States thus far the average yield is but 153 pounds. In Cali- 
fornia, Iam happy to say, the average yield has been very great 
compared to that in certain other States. It has been and is 
some three hundred and seventy-odd pounds per acre. That is 
due to the fact that mueh of our cotton land is irrigated and the 
soil is virgin; and, with irrigation, the sunlight, intelligent de- 
velopment, and the selection of seed of the highest grade or 
quality, there has been brought about this high yield. How- 
ever, the average yield in Egypt is 395 pounds per acre, whereas 
in our country it is 153 pounds. The point, therefore, is—and 
it fortifies what has been suggested as touching our ability to 
compete—that the Egyptian raises more cotton at, of course, a 
fur less cost than we can raise it. Hence, the fierce and de- 
structive competition between them and us. 

Raw cotton is imported into the United States, although that 
fact is not generally known. In 1928 we imported 344,000 bales 
of cotton of an average weight of 500 pounds. In the first nine 
months of 1929 we imported 457,804 bales; but note this: Of the 
457,804 bales of imported cotton, some coming from China, some 
coming from Peru, some from Mexico, some from Egypt—of this 
sum total of 457,804 bales, 315,225 bales were of the long-staple 
variety.« 

The mere statement of that fact is, perhaps, altogether suffi- 
cient. I call these statistics to the attention of Senators in order 
to further emphasize the fact that the American raisers of long- 
staple cotton are brought into competition with the imported 
article; in other words, of the 457,804 bales, the total imports, 
315,225 bales were of the long-staple variety, which would be 
affected by the amendment pending before us were it adopted. 
Of all the long-staple cotton that is consumed in America, fully 
one-third or more—in some years more than one-third, approach- 
ing closely to one-half—comes from abroad, and, of course, 
affects the price which the cotton grower gets for his product. 

I hold in my hand a table showing the imports of cotton, in- 
cluding long staple, from the year 1919 down to and including 
the first nine months of the year 1929, showing the number of 
bales and the values, which I ask may be incorporated in the 
Recorp for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


objection, it is so 


Raw cotton, United States imports by producing countries for crop years 
1918-19 to 1928-29 


Produced in— 
Crop year —— 
ended July | 


All 
other 


= Egypt | Mexico 


| India 
| . 

= 201, 585 ; 54, 434 | 

Sia La 5, 65, 343 

slid 228, 341 | 7, 168 88, 155 


China Peru 


2, 893 
14, 358 

&, 489 
10, 348 
22, 124 
34, 419 
28, 147 
22, 143 
18, 892 
25, 663 
53, 260 


8, 151 
14, 898 
5, 210 
11, 435 
1, 391 
1, 609 
3, 392 
2, 106 
2, 709 
1, 657 
4, 291 


53, 637 
5, 679 
27, 062 


VSS 
38, 226 | 


457, 808 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have stated that our imports come 
mainly from Egypt, Mexico, China, Peru, and India; but over 
and over again I say, because of some things I have read in 
some quarters, that our chief competitors are Egypt and Peru. 

The amounts imported from the countries are set out in 
the table just referred to. 

I have a vast amount of detailed information touching this 
industry, but I do not purpose wearying the Senate or delaying 
it by going into the details of statistics; nor is it necessary to 
do so. 

A Member of the House, Mr. Wurrrineton, of Mississippi, 
recently delivered an address on this subject which will be found 
in the January 25 number of the ConeREssIONAL Recorp. I 
should be proud indeed if I were the author of that address. 
I invite the attention of Senators to it. He, coming from the 
great cotton State of Mississippi, furnishes us with much au- 
thoritative, detailed information; and I am happy to say that 
he and his people are heartily back of the pending amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
one question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is it the Senator’s judgment that if 
this duty were put upon long-staple cotton it would be necessary 
to return through the bill and adjust compensatory rates on 
any other products? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I want to answer the 
Senator frankly. I do not think it will be necessary, for rea- 
sons which I shall hereafter suggest; but, if it shall be neces- 
sary, be it so. Senators will understand my position. For 
reasons which I shall briefly state, in view of the increase of 
the duties upon all the articles into the making of which long- 
staple cotton enters, I do with great sincerity believe that the 
suggested tariff on long-staple cotton will not unjustly cast any 
burden upon the manufacturers of tires, or of thread, or of the 
various textiles which use cotton in their manufacture. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
further yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The commodities which the Senator 
has just mentioned are the type of commodities upon which 
compensatory duties would be necessary if any are necessary? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; and, of course, anticipating what 
I shall hereafter say, assuming that the cotton grower would 
receive the full additional suggested rate, and that it would add 
just so much to the price of the article to be purchased by the 
tiremaker or the threadmaker—assuming all that, I shall still 
contend that the rates already afforded those manufactured 
articles are such as not to call now for any additional so-called 
compensatory duties. 

Mr. President, there is a notion prevailing among fairly in- 
telligent and well-informed people that cotton has always been 
on the free list. Such is not the case. It was, indeed, on the 
free list in the first tariff bill, signed by George Washington on 
July 4, 1789; but the very next year, in 1790, in the second tariff 
bill, cotton was put upon the protected list, and carried a rate 
of 3 cents a pound. After Washington came Adams, and then 
the great Thomas Jefferson, and after him Madison and Monroe. 

The tariff of 3 cents a pound under the act of 1790 continued 
in force until the act of 1816. Cotton bore the same rate under 
that act which was in force until 1842. In that year the great 
economist and great statesman, Walker, was here in the 
Senate. The Walker tariff bill carried a duty of 3 cents a 
pound on all grades of cotton, and that rate was in force until 
1862. Senators who are familiar with the history of our 
country know that Walker submitted a report on tariff and 
related subjects which has been compared favorably with that 
of Alexander Hamilton. Of course I would not have wholly 
agreed, perhaps, with Senator Walker; but I dwell a moment 
upon the act of 1842 to impress upon Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber, and friends on this side, that cotton was 
on the protected list from 1790 down to and including 1842 at 
3 cents a pound. 

In 1862, during the tragic and unhappy condition that then 
existed in our country, cotton still remained on the protected 
list at one-half cent a pound. In 1864, however, for reasons 
which must have been persuasive and conclusive, the rate was 
raised to 2 cents a pound. Then what happened in 1865? All 
cotton was placed on the protected list at 5 cents a pound. 
Under legislation of 1866, perhaps due to changing conditions, 
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the rate was 3 cents a pound; and cotton continued through 
the years a protected agricultural product at 3 cents a pound 
up to 1883, when conditions were such, or the complexion of 
Congress was such, as to take it off the protected list and place 
it upon the free list. 

But what happened in May, 1921? The emergency tariff act 
of May, 1921, placed long-staple cotton on the protected list at 


7 cents a pound, and there it should have remained, and there | 


it should be now placed. 


I do not know that erroneous information spread throughout 


the country is reflected back into this Chamber and affects the 
actions of Senators, but for. the information of the country the 
disseminators of news should remind the people that cotton 
has not always been on the free list; that it was protected dur- 
ing the administrations of Washington, and Jefferson, and Madi- 
son, and Monroe, and on down through the years; and that as 
late as 1921, in the emergency tariff act, it was given a protec- 


tion of 7 cents a pound, all that I ask now; and if there was | 1910 
} 1920 
EEE 


emergency then, there is emergency now. 

What was the effect of putting this cotton on the protected 
list? The official figures show that the imports from Egypt 
immediately dropped off, and the figures show that from 
485,004 bales of cotton imported from Egypt in 1920 there were 
but 87,108 bales imported in 1921. 
moved—as, unwisely, it was—immediately imports increased, 
and are continuing, and will continue unless we apply what I 
think is the wise doctrine of protecting this industry. 

Reiteration and emphasis, I realize, do not add to a fact. A 
fact is a fact; a truth is a truth, however feebly or energeti- 
cally expressed ; but there are some things that perhaps should 
be impressed upon the thoughtful minds of thoughtful Senators. 

One of these facts, I repeat, is this, that cotton was protected 
up to 1883. During the early administrations, then during the 
Democratic administrations, during the Republican administra- 
tions, on down through the century, cotton was on the pro- 
tected list, where every cotton-growing State to-day is asking 
that it again be placed. I have hundreds of letters and tele- 
grams from practically every cotton-growing State urging this 
amendment. Some go further, as I have suggested. 
them suggested a graduated rate, but it was thought wise to 
ask for the flat rate of 7 cents on all cotton of 14% inch or 
longer fiber. 


I hold in my hand here a speech made by Representative 
Dovetas of Arizona, a very thoughtful and instructive address. 
He calls attention to all these matters, and particularly he 
invites attention to the fact that when the emergency tariff act 
was in effect, the imports of Egyptian cotton fell, and that when 
the protection expired, the importations began immediately to 


increase. He sets forth the figures showing the imports of 
Egyptian cotton for the last 10 years. I will ask that that 
portion of his remarks be incorporated in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed is appealing for this protection? 
| that 


in the Recorp, as follows: 


While the emergency tariff act of 1921 was in effect the imports of 
Egyptian cotton fell from 485,000 bales in 1920 to 87,000 bales in 1921. 


The following gives imports from Egypt for the decade from 1919 to 
1928: 


IMPORTS OF EGYPTIAN COTTON FOR LAST 10 YEARS 


Department of Commerce figures, in 500-pound bales, for fiscal year 
ending July 31: 


1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
ata nese dininea teem ieee teammate lm ead 
1922 
1921 


ee 


231, 767 
238, 620 


164, 
329, 335 
233, 729 
87, 168 
485, 004 


100, 006 | 


2, 261, 950 
The marked decline in 1921 is significant. The marked increase since 
the removal of the emergency tariff is equally significant. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I will trespass upon the 
patience of the Senate a moment longer, inviting attention to 
this industry as it affects California. I hold in my hand a 
statement furnished by the department showing the acreage and 
production of cotton in California from the year 1919 down to 
and including the year 1928, which I ask to have incorporated 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE 


When the duty was re- | 


| 1927 





Many of | 


| 9,000 acres were planted, which vielded 6,300 bales. 


190, 313 | 
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Acreage @nd production of cotton in California, 1191928 
7 ACREAGE (PICKED) 


San 
Joaquin 
\ alley 


Riverside Imperial 
County Cc ty 


4, 500 
2. 000 


19, 500 
25, 000 
3, 500 14, 000 
2, 500 16, 000 
¥, 000 21. 200 
37, SOO 25, 000 
06, 600 2, 340 
104, 300 23, 100 
79, 800 22. 600 
151, 900 24, 400 
POUNDS ¢ 


OSS BALES 


1922 


1923_.... ae a 9 189 


OF i onissmnepdipil — ie a a5, 62] 


id ancinetnndniseaciencite 


1926 


70, 440 
GR, 631 
64, 106 


1928 140, 004 


1 1925: 3,500 acres of cotton were harvested in the Sacramento Valley 
duction of 1,000 bales (500 pounds gross), which are included in the 
above table 

? 1926: 3,300 acres of cotton were harvested in the Sacramento Valley, with a pro- 
—— of 762 bales (500 pounds gross), which are included in the totals in the above 
tabie. 

3 1927: 2,000 acres of cotton were harvested in the Sacramento Valley with a pro- 
duction of 560 bales (500 pounds gross), which are included in the totals in the above 
table. 

* 1928: 9,500 acres of cotton were harvested in the Sacramento Valley 
duction of 3,122 bales (500 pounds gross), 


with a pro 


totals of the 


» With a pro- 
which are included in the totals in the 


} above table. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I merely point out to the 
Senate that in 1919 the total production in California was 85,000 
bales, and that production had increased to 172,230 bales in 1928. 

In 1910, when we commenced raising cotton in California, 
In 1928 we 
devoted 210,000 acres to this product and produced 172,430 bales. 
Of that total of 172,430 bales, 10,772 were bales of long-staple 
cotton, and just as Mississippi, just as any or all of the Southern 
and Southwestern States desire, so California desires to raise 
long-staple cotton, which carries a premium, which yields a bet- 
ter price, and in order that we may turn our attention to the 
cultivation, the raising, the producing of this higher-grade, 
higher-priced type of cotton, called here, for brevity, long-staple 
cotton, which is brought into competition with the foreign, this 
relief, this encouragement, this protection is asked by way of 7 


cents a pound tariff duty. 


I pass over many details, Mr. President, and inquire, who 
Perhaps I have indicated 
already, but I may be permitted to advise the Senate 
that not California alone is appealing to us. Even if it were 


California alone, I should ask for this protection. But in 


| California not only the cotton growers, but chambers of com- 


merce, business men, bankers, farm bureaus, and other organi- 
zations, newspapers with unanimity, merchants of every type, 
engaged in all branches of merchandizing, all our industrial 
life in California, are united in favor of this proposition, and 


_. | what I say is true in every one of the cotton-growing States, 
201, 856 | . : 


as I am sure other Senators will corroborate. 

I hold in my hand telegrams from these several groups of 
our people. I do not wish to burden the Recorp with having 
them all incorporated, but if agreeable, I would ask to have 
incorporated one or two of each group as indicative of the 


| import of them all. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the matter was ordered to 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CorcoRAN, CALIP., May 28, 1929. 


be 


Senator Samus. M. SHorTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have seen the effect of the removal of the 7-cent 
cotton and now, as a grower of cotton in the great State of Cali- 
fornia, realize more than ever the necessity of restoration of this 
tariff and urge you to do all within your power to bring this about. 

Grorce M. Dick. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Telegrams of like import have come 
to me from many California cotton growers, among them the 
following: 


tarif on staple 
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Cc. W. Fancher, H. Peterson, John Roland, A. P. Howe, E. R. 
McClellan, Forrest Howes, Leonard A. Dibble, J. H. Smith, 
R. C. Slaybaugh, T. M. Boyd, C. F. Burns, A, R. Van Antwerp, 
Erwin E. Cooper, B. F 
lace, E. 


W. Caddell, C. D. Clute, P. M. Howes, E. Jones, John 
Jones, EF. 


Kk. Johnston, W. J. Hotchkiss Ranch, D. M. Biancucci, 
A. M. Falioner, Ernest Northcote, W. 8S. 
John Stone, Paul P. Butler, Bruce E. Denaiels, G. McAbee, 
John Stevenson, J. N. Stark, and W. A. Swall. 

Also the following telegram: 


Devano, Car. 


Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


The Delano Chamber of Commerce, representing one of the largest 


cotton-growing districts in the San Joaquin Valley, recommend sufficient | 


tariff be placed on import long-staple cotton to protect the home-grown 
products. Your support solicited. 
Thanking you for past favors in support of agriculture, 
Most sincerely yours, 
DELANO CHAMBER OF COMMBRCB, 
W. S. ALLEN, President. 
J. M. Bownay, Seoretary. 
Like telegrams have reached me from the Corcoran, the Tu- 
lare, and other chambers of commerce. 
Also, the following: 


Hanrorp, CaLir., May 28, 1929. 
Senator SaAMvEL M. SHORTRIDGE: 

We are told removal 7-cent emergency tariff on staple cotton in 1922 
has materially injured growers. Cotton industry in San Joaquin Valley 
and State assuming large proportions, and urge your influence in restor- 
ing said tariff. 

First NATIONAL BANK. 


Many telegrams and letters to the same effect have come to 
me from other banking houses and organizations, among which 
are California-Arizona-New Mexico Cotton Association, Cali- 
fornia Cotton Mills Co., American Legion Post 346, Kings County, 
Central Committee, First National Bank of Hanford, and Tulare 
County Republican Central Committee. 

) have also received the following telegrams: 


BeRKELEY, CALIF., February 5, 1930. 
SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Cotton-growing counties urge that you do everything possible to secure 
T-cent tariff on long-staple cotton. All other counties join in this re- 
quest as all farmers affected by prosperity of our cotton growers and 
need acreage to continue in cotton. 


Senator SAMUEL M 


ALEx JOHNSON, 
Seorctary California Farm Bureau Federation. 


FIREBAUGH, CALIF., June 1, 1929. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


In the interest of the cotton growers of this section we trust that you 
will support the 7-cent tariff on long-staple cotton, and do what you can 
to bring about the passage of this bill. 

ALBERT MYER, 
Commander American Legion Post 345. 


The Board of Trade of Hanford, the Kings County Farm 
Bureau, the Kern County Farm Bureau, the Farm Bureau of 
Colusa County, the Tulare County Farm Bureau, and many 
other farm organizations urge the adoption of this amendment. 

Not only from California but from many other States come 
to me earnest requests that this agricultural product be given 
adequate tariff protection. 

Mr. President, I do not wish much longer to detain the 
Senate, but I pause to say that many of these telegrams and 
these letters and these resolutions set forth the argument in 
favor of this tariff far better than I have been able to present it. 
They put their finger upon perhaps the fundamental, controlling 
fact, namely, the cost of raising this type of cotton here and the 
cost of raising it in Peru and in Egypt and other foreign coun- 
tries. I take it that those are the controling, outstanding 
facts. 

They also impress us with the desirability of increasing in 
the United States the production of this higher grade of cotton. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have not had the pleasure of hearing all 
of the Senator’s address. Has he produced evidence to show 
how much of this long-staple cotton is now imported into this 
country ? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes, Senator. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE 


. Gilbert, Henry Anderson, Ray G. Wal- | 


Allen, B, B. Lester, | 


Marcu 3 


Mr. RANSDELL. About how much is imported? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have given that information with 
accuracy. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is not necessary to repeat it, then. It 
was several hundred thousand bales? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. How much cotton in the United States 
would receive the benefit of this duty if we merely continued to 
produce the same quantity we are now producing and did not 
increase the production of that quality of cotton? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let me repeat, in answer to the Sena- 
tor’s question, as to the cotton imported. The total amount of 
imported cotton, including all types——— 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is, short staple and long staple? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Short staple and long staple; 
amount was 457,804 bales. 

Mr. RANSDELL. What year? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 1928. It was substantially the same, I 
am told, for last year, though increasing. Of that amount, 
315,225 bales were of the long-staple variety, and, as the Senator 


the 


| knows, my amendment and our thought is applied to the long- 


staple variety. 

Practically all of that comes from the two countries, Egypt 
and Peru, the greater percentage, of course, from Egypt. As I 
have suggested, we can not raise that type of cotton in the 
United States and compete with the foreign article. Therefore, 
answering the Senator, my contention is, and the contention of 
all who have studied the problem is, that this will be a sub- 
stantial, direct benefit to the raisers of long-staple cotton, for 
reasons Which need not be repeated. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think there is no doubt about the truth 
of the Senator’s statement. I am anxious to know whether the 
Senator has figures showing how much cotton is now produced 
in the United States, which would come under the description 
of “long staple.” The Senator said about 10,000 bales in his 
own State. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I gave that information in a detailed 
statement a moment ago, and can turn to it. It shows exactly 
the amount of long-staple cotton produced in the United States, 
State by State. If necessary I will give the exact figures again 


before the discussion is over. 
A considerable quantity is already pro- 


Mr. RANSDELL. 
duced in this country. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will ask the Senator if it is not im- 
portant for the United States to try to produce a greater per- 
centage, not necessarily of the long-staple cotton, but of a much 
better cotton than we are now producing? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have indicated that that would be 
wise. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Has there not been a deterioration in the 
grades of cotton we are producing in the United States? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I fear that is so. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I know it is urged—whether it is true or 
not I do not know—that foreign countries are producing a 
little better cotton than they were producing years ago, and 
that our cotton to some extent has deteriorated. I can not 
state whether that is true or not, but it is said to be true. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We are endeavoring—and when I say 
“we,” I know California is, I know Arizona is, I know New 
Mexico is, and I venture to say Texas and other States are—we 
are endeavoring to improve the quality as well as increase the 
quantity of the higher and better grade cotton by the selection 
of seed, by the cultivation, and in many sections by irrigation. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator know any reason why 
the agriculturists in the United States should not produce just 
as fine cotton as is produced in Egypt or Peru or anywhere else 
on earth? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I make answer by saying—and it is not 
pride, it is not patriotism, it is not American egotism, it is my 
dispassionate opinion—that we can raise as fine cotton in the 
United States as can be raised anywhere on God’s earth. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Provided we have the same aid from Guv- 
ernment or from nature which those countries enjoy. They 
have cheaper labor, I take it, than we have. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. They have advantageous conditions in 
regard to costs of production which we do not enjoy. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And the Senator’s amendment is an at- 
tempt to put us on terms of parity with them?* 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is the whole purpose of the amend- 
ment? 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
ment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is in strict accordance with the poli- 
cies of both political parties? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; beyond question. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And it is im aid of agriculture, for which 
this bill is supposed to be passed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Beyond any question. 

The sun showers down his gold and the moon flings down her 
silver in the United States as generously as they do in Bgypt 
or in Peru. 

Our soil is as rich, our climatic conditions are as good, and 
all we need is to be protected from competition such as the 
Senator suggests. 
an item in the tariff bill which calls for a protective tariff rate, 
that item is now before us. 

But the Senator from Louisiana asked me a question as to 
our production. We raised here, according to statistics, some 
660,526 bales of long-staple cotton in 1928, but we can increase 
the acreage, we can increase the output, and we seek to do so 
by being adequately protected. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If I may be permitted, we can change the 
variety of much of the cotton that is now short staple and make 
it long staple, without increasing acreage. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Unquestionably. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was called from the Chamber a moment ago 
and did not hear the Senator’s response to the Senator from 
Louisiana about the sources from which this cotton is coming. 
The long-staple cotton, I understoed the Senator, comes from 
Peru and Egypt. From what countries does the short-staple 
cotton come? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think the greater percentage of the 
short-staple cotton imported to-day comes from China. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Some of it comes from India, does it not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes, also; but as suggested, and I think 
it should never be lest sight of, our great competitor is Egypt 
and to a lesser degree Peru. We have authoritative information 
as to prices of labor in those two countries. I shall not trouble 
the Senate to go into details or seek to prove what I must as- 
sume every Senator fully realizes. 

Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas, and all 
the other Southern and Southwestern States, I have said and I 
repeat again and yet again, are deeply interested. It is not a 
political question. It is not a partisanship question. It is a 
question of what will be of aid to our respective States, and 
therefore I speak with a certain frankness and certainly with 
freedom and kindliness of feeling. I have only to repeat my- 
self, however, that I believe and I am quoting a former Presi- 
dent when I say that I serve my party best when I serve my 
country best. I do not think of partisanship when I am favor- 
ing a tariff on this article for the benefit of Mississippi. 

I have called attention to the address made by Mr. Wuir- 
TiINGTON, of Mississippi, which was published in the Recorp of 
January 25. It is a very, very instructive and, to my mind, 
conclusive argument in favor of the proposition which I am 
advancing. I may with propriety call attention to a letter 
from a prominent citizen of Parksville, 8. C., in which the 
writer urges the adoption of the amendment. He is good enough 
to say: 

I will be glad to support in every way possible the proposed Short- 
ridge amendment of 7 cents per pound on 1%-inch long-fiber cotton. 


Mr. President, I hope it will de deemed proper for me to 
invite the attention of the Senate to the action of the legislature 
of a great State represented in this body by two great Sen- 
ators. I premise by saying that I am quite sure it was not 
necessary for the legislature of that State to urge their Sen- 
ators to take the action advised, but the legislature deemed it 
proper to express themselves and I assume that they voiced the 
sentiment of that State and of other States. It is House Con- 
current Resolution No. 14 adopted by the legislature of the 
State of Mississippi. The resolution, among other things, 
recites: 


That is the whole purpose of my amend- 


Whereas the overwhelming sentiment of the Nation is for a protective 
tariff on all commodities, whether manufactured products or raw ma- 
terials; and 
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I said before, and I repeat, that if there be | 
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Whereas two state-wide cotton-growers’ conventions have within the 
past few years without a dissenting vote adopted resolution favoring a 
tariff! on cotton; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of all thoughtful business men of the cotton- 
growing States and of a majority of the citizens of such States, in view 
of the purpose of all the other States of the Union, to secure a tariff 
upon agricultural products that it is imperative that the cotton-crowing 
States protect themselves by securing an adequate tariff on cotton; and 

Whereas there is a tariff levied 


And I call the attention of my friends to this point— 
Whereas there is a tariff levied on all manufactured articles con- 
sumed by the cotton growers while cotton is on the free list, which 
makes an unjust discrimination against the cotton growers: and 
whereas it is the sense of the legislature of the State of Mississippi 
that it is necessary to protect the southern cotton growers and the 
business interests of the cotton-growing States of the South that a 
strong tariff be placed on all cotton, short staple and long staple, im- 
ported into the United States of America and on all American cotton 
which may have been shipped out of the United States and reimported 
into this country. 


With those “ whereases,” which are statements of fact and 
conclusions, with those clear statements by thoughtful men, 
without a dissenting vote in either the House of Representatives 


or the Senate of the State of Mississippi, they conclude as 
follows: 


Therefore, be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State 
of Mississippi (the Senate concurring therein), That the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from the State of Mississippi be and they 
are hereby requested to use their best efforts to secure a strong tariff 
upon all foreign-raised cotton and upon all American cotton shipped 
out of this country which may be reimported into this country. 


That resolution was adopted as late as January 17, 1930, by 
the house of representatives, the speaker of the house, I observe, 
being Hon. Thomas L. Bailey, and it was passed by the senate of 
that State on January 23, 1930, Hon. Bidwell Adams, I observe, 
being president of the senate. But yesterday that great State 
spoke and it speaks to-day the opinion and the views of every 
cotton-growing State in the Union. 

Here I might rest the case and here I am inclined to rest 
it by merely suggesting that if there be argument advanced that 
because of this tariff on long-staple imported cotton there 
should be a reconsideration of the rates on imported articles 
in the making of which here in America this type of cotton is 
used, then I hold myself ready to argue and I think persuade 
and convince that there is no necessity whatever to reform 
or reframe or reduce the rates which have been thus far agreed 
upon here in the Senate. I allude, of course, to the so-called 
compensatory duties or compensatory rates. As Senators know, 
every article manufactured in America which uses long-staple 
cotton has been protected as against a rival imported article. 
If that argument is advanced in opposition to this amendment 
I trust that I or others will be amply able to meet and answer it. 

So, Mr. President, perfectly conscious that I have not pre- 
sented the matter with any great force, for the moment I am 
willing to submit the amendment to the consideration of the 
Senate. I assume that other Senators will desire to speak 
and I am sure they can supply what in me is lacking to fortify 
and strengthen the position I have taken. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there is very little more to be 
said; the Senator from California has so thoroughly discussed 
the subject. I am in hearty agreement with him in what he has 
said. I propose to vote for his amendment. I propose to offer 
an amendment to his amendment to include short-staple cotton, 
so as to make his amendment read as follows: 


Par. 781. Cotton having staple of 1% inches or more in length, 7 
cents per pound; having a staple of less than 1% inches, 4 cents per 
pound, 


And on page 255, line 12, strike out “ cotton and cotton waste” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ cotton waste.” 

I wonder if the Senator from California would not accept my 
amendment to his amendment 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have given some 
thought to the suggestion. I think perhaps we had better dis 
pose of the pending amendment and then have the Senator 
offer his amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. I am ready to vote on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to tha; 
amendment of the Senator from California [Mr. SuHorraivee). 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish merely to say that if the | 
Senate shall agree to this amendment I shall then have to offer 
amendments clear through the cotton schedule providing for com- 
pensatory duties. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I 
just made by the Senator from Utah 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated that if this amendment were agreed 
to we should then have to provide compensatory duties upon 
articles embraced in the schedule, which would include yarn, 
thread, and cloth. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
later. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will yield, let me suggest that we take a vote now? Then we | 
may later discuss the question of compensatory duties. That is 
another proposition, 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is another proposition, but I merely 
wanted to say what I have, because I did not wish it to be un- | 
derstood that this would be the only vote that would have to be | 
taken. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.| The ayes seem to have it. | 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I desire to have a yea and nay 
on the amendment; but, first, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
tlack 
slaine 
Bieast 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Dill 


did not hear the remark | 


We shall attend to that proposition 


George McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 


Eighty-five Senators have answered 
A quorum is present. The question is on the 
proposed by the Senator from California [Mr. | 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hiawes 
Hiayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
Fletcher La Follette 
Frazier McCulloch 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to their names. 
amendment 
SHORTRIDGE }. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I was not present during the | 
discussion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
California, so I rise especially to say that, from the information 
which comes to me, the amendment, if adopted, will not effectu- 
ate the purpose the Senator has in mind. I am told by men who 
bave given a life’s study to the cotton-textile industry, and, 
incidentally, to the question of raw cotton, that the imposition 
of a duty upon cotton imported from abroad will not change | 
the consumption of it in this country; that, notwithstanding a 
duty should be imposed upon it, an equal amount will still have 
to be imported here, in order to meet the demands of the manu- 
facturers who need the imported cotton for their particular | 
products. 

This question was pretty thoroughly discussed, Mr. President, 
in the hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means of the | 
Hlouse of Representatives as well as before the Committee on 
Finance in the Senate. I have before me a copy of the state- 
ment of a former Member of this body, Hon. Henry F. Lippitt, 
who has been engaded in the cotton-textile industry for prac- 
tically all his life, and I wish to quote briefly from it. Among 
other things, he said: 

The real point at which this proposed duty is aimed is to exclude the | 
165,000 bales of “ uppers” now imported, with the expectation that | 
American staple cotton will be used in their place and that, thereby, its 
price will be materially This result unlikely. It might 
happen if there was an American market for all the staple cotton grown 
in this country, but that is not the and would not be even if a | 
demand could be created to replace the 165,000 bales proposed to be 
excluded. 


raised. is 


case 


Again, in the course of his argument, ex-Senator Lippitt said: 
If, 
replaced by American staples, it would still leave the substantial quan- 


therefore, all of these 165,000 imported bales were shut out and 


tity of 150,000 bales or so to be exported. These 150,000 bales would 
have to compete abroad with an Egyptian supply that had been Increased 
by the 165,000 bales excluded from America. The result would be that 


the world relations of supply and demand would not be changed by the 
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operation of this duty and, therefore, it is not probable that there 
would be any increase in the domestic price even if the increased demand 


here for the American staple equaled the full amount of Egyptian 
cotton excluded. 


I am informed, Mr. President, that if this amendment were to 
prevail it would merely increase the cost of the products of 
some of our manufacturers, and they would have to pay greater 
prices for the cotton which they use, and, in turn, naturally 


| would expect—and I should say, would be entitled to have—a 


| compensatory duty upon the cloth which they produce from those 
| importations. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
met to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand the Senator to state that 
Mr. Lippitt says there are 165,000 bales of long-staple cotton im- 
ported. Is that correct? 

Mr. HEBERT. I read from his argument to the effect that 
that quantity of long-staple “ uppers” is imported. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He is right just to this extent: Instead 
of being 165,000 bales there were last year imported 315,225 
bales of long-staple cotton, which information I get from the 
report of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. HEBERT. I think, Mr. President, that a distinction 
should be made as to the length of staple of the cotton that is 
imported and whether it is upland. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My amendment applies to 
length of fiber. 

Mr. HEBERT. From the best information I have been able 
to obtain, Mr. President, I doubt that the Senator’s amendment, 
if adopted, will effectuate its purpose, but I am convinced that 
it will increase the price of the finished product to the citizens 
of this country, because our manufacturers will have to pay 
more for their raw material, and it will, to all intents and pur- 
poses, create an embargo against the importation of these mate- 
rials which are essential, as I understand, for the needs of some 
of our cotton manufacturers. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Island yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Do I understand the Senator to claim that we 
‘an not produce the necessary long-staple cotton in this country? 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, it is my understanding that 
for certain purposes the American-grown long-staple cotton is 
not what is required by our manufacturers. 

Mr. DILL. Is it a very large part of the long-staple cotton 
necessary for those purposes that the domestic-grown article 
will not supply? 

Mr. HEBERT. No; it is relatively a small quantity, but, then 
again, the total importations of long-staple cotton into this 
country, as I understand, are only about 1 per cent of the 
cotton that is used here. 

Mr. DILL. Not of the long staple? 

Mr. HEBERT. No; of the entire cotton consumption of this 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit 


1\-inch 


Rhode 


| country. 


Mr, DILL. I will say to the Senator that I have no interest 
whatever in this item, except as a matter of protection to the 
eotton producers. I am under the impression in this case, as 


| in others, that the producer should be given protection; every- 


body else is getting it, except certain lumber producers. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I do not want to be placed 
in the position of opposing a tariff upon the products of this 
I have favored protection for American industry, and 
I shall continue to do so. I merely wish to make the observa- 


| tion that the imposition of a duty in this instance will not 


change the imports into this country if the information which 


| comes to me be correct. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

he VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that the people of my State, and other Southeastern States, are 
very much interested in what is called sea-island cotton, which 
is a long-staple cotton, and in the agricultural appropriation 
bill for this year there is authorized an appropriation of $20,- 
000,000, of which I was the author, to aid in the effort to restore 
the sea-island cotton industry. . 

It will be remembered that during recent years the boll weevil 


| destroyed this industry in the southeast part of the country. 


Now we are trying to have it reestablished, so as to give em- 
ployment to our people, and so as to have long-staple cotton pro- 
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duced in this country, and not have to send abroad for many 
thousand bales of this cotton which is absolutely necessary for 
our industries. 

The sea-island cotton was more profitable to the growers than 
the short-staple cotton, and it meant a great deal to the pros- 
perity of our section. Our farmers need all the help we can 
give them. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I am told that certain of 
our industries can not make use of the long-staple cotton pro- 
duced in this country, and have to use the foreign-grown long- 
staple cotton. The reason for that is because the staple of the 
imported cotton has a certain softness and silkiness which is 
required, for example, in the production of sewing threads and 
in the production of threads that are used in the manufacture 
of laces and similar products. I am relying upon the informa- 
tion that comes to me; and so I am led to make these observa- 
tions for the consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I should like to detain the 
Senate for about five minutes, if I may, before the vote is taken, 
in order to state the case as I see it in favor of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from California [Mr. SHorTRIDGE]. 

We have in the United States the capacity to consume approxi- 
mately a million bales of cotton having a staple of an inch and 
an eighth and longer. There is produced in this country be- 
tween 650,000 and 700,000 bales of that type of cotton, and we 
import annually about 300,000 bales from Egypt and Peru. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Did I understand the Senator to say cotton of 
a staple an inch and an eighth in length? 

Mr. HAYDEN. And longer. 

Mr. SMITH. The class of cotton we import is of a staple 
different from an inch and an eighth, because we are producing 
in this country several million bales of cotton that is an inch 
and an eighth in length. The cotton to which the Senator 
refers is the class of cotton the parent of which was Egyptian 
cotton planted in his State and in California. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am also referring to American upland cot- 
ton, grown principally in the Delta region of the Mississippi 
Valley, of which the figures furnished me by the Department of 
Agriculture show that last year there were produced 632,200 
bales. I am adding to that about 28,000 or 30,000 bales of 
American Egyptian or Pima cotton grown in Arizona. That is 
the total American production of cotton having a staple of an 
inch and an eighth or longer. Then we import, as reported last 
year, 296,000 or practically 300,000 bales of Egyptian cotton. 
So, all together the American market each year uses approxi- 
mately a million bales of that kind of long-staple cotton. 

If it is true that the American production is less than the 
American consumption, then this proposed tariff of 7 cents per 
pound should be effective, or partly effective. toward allowing 
the growers of this kind of cotton to obtain a better price for it. 

To put a tariff on all cotton, to my mind, would be prac- 
tically the same as putting a tariff on all wheat. It did not 
benefit all kinds of wheat; but it has been shown to the Senate 
that the United States does not produce enough wheat carrying 
a high content of protein. Since we do not produce enough of 
that kind of wheat in this country to supply the American 
demand, the price of that kind of hard wheat was affected by 
the tariff. Instead of levying a tariff on all wheat, if Congress 
wanted to make a wheat tariff effective, we would apply it only 
to wheat which has a high protein content; and it is the same 
way with cotton. Congress can differentiate between long- 
staple and short-staple cotton just as we can differentiate be 
tween wheats carrying or not carrying a high protein content. 

In this case, therefore, if we do not produce in this country 
more than about three-fourths of what we need of long-staple 
cotton, the tariff should be effective. 

The only question, then, that is raised by the chairman of the 
committee and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hesert] is, 
if we impose an import duty of 7 cents per pound, is whether it 
is necessary to levy compensatory duties throughout the bill 
to make up to the manufacturer what this extra cost of his 
raw material might be? 

My contention is that excessive duties on all manufactures 
of long-staple cotton are already contained in the bill, and that 
if we were to attempt to levy a compensatory duty it would 
be so small that it could hardly be calculated. 

Take the case of thread. It is disputed as to whether Amer- 
ican Pima cotton can be used in the manufacture of thread. 
The Department of Agriculture says it can be. Some manu- 
facturers say they can not use it. Whether that is true or not, 
I do not know; but I do know that if Congress should add 7 
cents a pound te the cost of the cotton used in a spool of thread, 
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it would affect the cost of that spool of thread by only 
0.058 of a cent, which is so small that the rate of no kind of a 
compensatory duty could be calculated or levied upon it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The average ad valorem on thread under the 
present tariff act is 20.19 per cent, but under the Senate bill it 
is 25 per cent; so there has been an increase, anyway. And I 
call the Senator’s attention further to the fact that while there 
is no increase in the duty of cotton yarns, by reason of the re- 
bracketing of the yarn schedule there will be an actual increase 
in the amount of duty paid in dollars and cents. So there has 
been a slight reduction in the yarn and in the thread para- 
graphs. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The other place where this cotton is used is 
in cord tires for automobiles. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Georgia what the rates are on tires. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is an ample duty on them. There was 
no actual increase in the duty; but the duty was retained at the 
present rate, notwithstanding the House desired some increase. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is my understanding that about 4 pounds 
of long-staple cotton are used to make the ordinary automobile 
tire; and if the duty were fully effective at the rate of 7 cents a 
pound it would add 28 cents to the cost of a tire that retails for 
$20. That is all there is to this compensatory suggestion, so 
far as I can see. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator how much 
of the American production of 1%%-inch staple cotton was 
exported? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There are no satisfactory figures. The only 
way that the exports could be calculated at all is to deduct 
from the production of 1928 the consumption of 1928, which 
shows a difference of about 94,000 bales. Either those 94,000 
bales were carried over into the next season and not used be- 
cause of the Egyptian importations or they were exported. 

Mr. SMITH. How much of the American Egyptian cotton 
was exported? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The only figures I have are for the past 
year—about 3,500 bales out of a production of about 28,000. 

Mr. SMITH. So that we exported even some of the Ameri- 
can Egyptian cotton? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that that was done for the 
reason that the cotton cooperatives in Arizona which produce 
this American Egyptian cotton became convinced that they were 
not receiving a fair deal from the New England spinners, and 
so they proceeded to sell some of their cotton abroad, which 
brought them, in that instance, a more satisfactory price. This 
was done so that the mills of New England might understand 
that they did not have complete control of the market. It was 
for trade reasons that it was done. Normally, all of the Pima 
or American Egyptian cotton produced in this country has been 
sold to and used by the American cotton mills. Over 60,000 
bales a year have been thus produced and consumed. 

The manufacturers say they can not use American long-staple 
cotton. We hear that talk particularly with respect to auto- 
mobile tires, for which it is said that it is necessary to import 
Egyptian cotton. Look at the statistics of importations of 
Egyptian cotton as presented by the Senator from California, 
They average three or four hundred thousand bales a year. 

Sverybody knows that there are twice as many automobiles 
in the United States now as there were when Egyptian cotton 
was first imported for that purpose. Automobiles have to have 
tires. The tires have to be made partly of cotton. It is just 
obvious common sense to say that they must use American cot- 
ton to make the automobiles tires, and do not use Egyptian 
cotton to do it. If that were not true, the importations of 
Egyptian cotton would have doubled, along with the doubling 
of the manufacture of tires. 

It seems to me we have a perfectly simple case here. If we 
want to benefit the American farmer, if he is entitled to the 
same ratio and degree of protection as the manufacturer, this 
is the time and the place to do it. 

I hope that the amendment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will prevail. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I want to join with those 
advocating this amendment. 

In my State up to a few years ago we grew rather extensively 
this Egyptian or long-staple cotton, but on account of the compe- 
tition during the last 10 years it has been largely driven from 
the market. We feel that with proper protection we can restore 
that industry in Florida, and this is true of many States through- 
out the Union. If this can be done, with its restoration a great 
many farmers in the belts where this cotton can be produced will 
retire from the production of short-staple cotton and engage in 
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the production of long-staple cotton, so in that way it will indi- 
rectly benefit the situation as far as the short-staple cotton 
producer is concerned. 

This country could easily produce all the long-staple cotton 
that is consumed in America if our farmers were only given an 
opportunity. I know that the farmers in Florida are very eager 
to have the protection proposed by the Senator from California, 
or protection in an amount something like that. I hope, there- 
fore, the amendment will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. SHort- 
RIDGE}. 

Mr. HEBERT and Mr. COUZENS called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, have we reached the adminis- 
trative provisions of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. 
list. 


We are still on the free 
Are there further amendments to the free list? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I observe that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] is in the Chamber. I 
understood it to be the purpose of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to offer an amendment before we leave the free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. On what subject? 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood that the Senator probably de- 
sired to offer an amendment on cigarette leaves or paper. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if there is no other amend- 
ment to be offered, I wish to submit one. 

On page 272, line 19, I move to strike out paragraph 1791, 
reading: 

Turpentine, gum and spirits of, and rosin. 


If that amendment is agreed to, I propose then to offer another 
amendment, on page 34, after line 7, to insert the following: 
Par. 90%. 


Turpentine, gum and spirits of, and rosin, 10 per cent ad 
valorem, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 272, line 19, it is proposed to 
strike out paragraph 1791, reading as follows: 

Turpentine, gum and spirits of, and rosin. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment proposed by the senior Senator from Florida. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
them dutiable. I think the turpentine, gum and spirits of 
turpentine, have been on the free list ever since the first tariff 
act. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the Senator is mis- 
taken about that. Some of the items have been on the free list, 
but I think the act of 1922 first put turpentine and some of 
those products on the free list. I realize that the imports of 
these commodities are not very excessive, but there are some 
imports, some of the material coming in from Mexico and some 
from France, and some of the gum from Germany. The in- 
dustry is not in a prosperous condition now. The exports are 
very considerable, I grant, and have been for some years. 
Probably 45 per cent of the domestic production is exported. 
But I see no reason why we should not take these commodities 
off the free list, and if that should be agreed to—and it is a 
matter, anyhow, I want to have go to conference—then I would 
offer to put a duty of only 10 per cent ad valorem on. That is 
the second amendment. That is the only duty I would ask, 
10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, our exports are ever so much 
greater than our imports. Our imports amount to hardly any- 
thing at all. Our exports in 1928 were 12,507,098 gallons. I 
can not see why these articles should be made dutiable. I 
would like to accommodate the Senator, but I do not see any 
justification for the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will not the Senator allow it to go to 
conference? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we did that, we would have to go back and 
put them in their proper place, and put a duty upon them. If 
there were any reason whatever for the amendment, the Senator 
knows I would not be standing here and asking that this 
amendment not be agreed to, but really this is one of the items 
which I think presents very little justification for a duty. I 
hope the Senator will not press the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I read from page 2630 of the Summary of 
Tariff Information, where it is said: 

Imports of spirits of turpentine have amounted to about 1 per cent of 
domestic production in recent years and originate chiefly in Mexico. 
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Further down it says that Germany was the principal country 
from which turpentine gum was imported, and then it gives the 
statistics about the imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. It states: 


From 75 to 80 per cent of our exports of turpentine are shipped to 
Europe, principally to the United Kingdom and Germany, 


In other words, we ship a greater part to England and Ger- 
many of all of our exports of turpentine and rosin. The figures 
are such that I do not believe we could justify this amendment, 
either as to rosin or turpentine. I hope the Senator will not 
ask for the amendment. I dislike to ask for a vote, but I wish 
he would not press the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think it is necessary to argue the 
question at very great length. We can not differ much about 
the facts. The statistics are all before us. I felt that it was 
time to take these commodities off the free list, particularly 
gum, and if that amendment is agreed to, I will submit a small 
ad valorem duty. But I am not going to argue the matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what duty does the Senator 
from Florida suggest? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Ten per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can see no reason why there should not be 
a moderate duty upon this product. It is very largely a product 
of the farm. Of course, it is not a very important item, but 
turpentine is produced as a crop. One man cultivates so many 
boxes, as they are called. The pine tree is boxed so that the 
turpentine runs into the box, and it is a farm product, just 
like any other product raised on a farm. The turpentine is cul- 
tivated under contract. The imports are small. My understand- 
ing is, though I have not looked at the statistics, that the im- 
ports are setting in. Anyway, I find that the people who are 
interested in turpentine, in naval stores, in my section of the 
country, are very much alarmed at the competition which is 
threatened to their industry. I do not see any reason why the 
Senator from Utah should be setting his face so hard against a 
small duty. It is asked for by the farmers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Referring to the imports of rosin, in 1919 
the duty on rosin was 10 per cent, and in 1922 it was made free 
of duty. In 1919, 1920, and 1921 there was a duty of 10 per 
cent. The quantity imported in 1919 was 96,044 pounds, 25,008 
pounds in 1921, in 1922 it went on the free list, and in 1928 
there were imported 2,087,000 pounds, coming largely from 
France. That is the situation with reference to the rosin. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the production of rosin in 1928 was 
1,035,906,500 pounds. The importations do not amount to any- 
thing at all in comparison with the production. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What was the amount of the imports the 
Senator from Florida just read? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Two million pounds in 1928. 

Mr. SMOOT. In comparison with a production of 1,035,000,000 
pounds. It is about 0.01 of 1 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose we take a vote on the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I think the statistics offered 
by my colleague show the rapidity with which the importations 
have increased. Of course, 2,000,000 pounds in comparison with 
a billion of production is a small percentage, but it does force- 
fully convey the fact that there is a country from which these 
imports are coming, and that the importations are rapidly 
increasing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call attention to the latest figures. 
The imports are decreasing. In 1925 there were imported 
7,083,382 pounds. In 1926 the imports amounted to 10,557,096 
pounds. In 1927 they had dropped to 5,513,494 pounds, and in 
1928 they had dropped to 2,087,601 pounds, The imports in that 
year were about one-fifth of what they were in 1926. So the 
importations have dropped immensely, and the production has 
immensely increased. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I was not aware of those figures. Of 
course, our producers feel that there is rather serious potential 
competition and that they should have a little protection. We 
are asking for a duty of only 10 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The importations of spirits of turpentine 
in 1928 amounted to 342,528 gallons. That seems to be consid- 
erably on the increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was an increase of 27,000 gallons over 
the year before. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
1,662 gallons. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. That has gone out up to 342,528 gallons. 
So that it seems that the importations of spirits of turpentine 
have increased quite considerably and the importations of the 
rosin and the gum amount to a considerable quantity. 


In 1919 the imports amounted to only 
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Mr. SMOOT. We transferred pitch and tar from the free 
list to the dutiable list and gave them a duty of a cent a pound. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I recall that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has already been done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is made from the stumps, not from 
the live trees. These materials all come, as the Senator from 
North Carolina has said, by boxing the pine trees, and the gum 
is run into the boxes and then into stills, and we get the spirits 
of turpentine and the rosin as the result of the distillation. It 
is a great industry. I think Florida, perhaps, produces more 
naval stores than any other State. Our people feel that there 
is considerable depression in that industry. They claim that if 
there were a slight duty on these commodities and they were 
taken from the free list they could get some relief. I submit the 
matter without taking up further time. I hope the Senate will 
vote in favor of my amendment, and that the matter may go to 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer], which will be reported. 

The Cuter CierK. The Senator from Florida offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: On page 272, in line 19, to strike out the 
word “turpentine, gum and spirits of, and rosin,” and also on 
page 34, after line 7, to insert the words: 


Turpentine, gum and spirits of, and rosin, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a few moments ago a 
very important amendment was adopted in the Senate, the 
request for the yeas and nays having been declared to be not 
sufficiently seconded. 

This amendment affecting long-staple cotton involves a ques- 
tion of changing the compensatories all through the cotton 
schedule, and I therefore believe that the country is entitled to 
know what Senators are responsible for the adoption of that 
duty. 

I ask unanimous consent for a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the amendment of the junior Senator from California 
[Mr. Suorrripce] was agreed to, and I then shall suggest the 
absence of a quorum and request a record vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is not dependent upon 
unanimous consent. There being no record vote, he is entitled 
to make a motion to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will not the Senator let us 
finish this item of turpentine before he proceeds with that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, Mr. President; I would like to have 
this disposed of before we go any further. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator will press the matter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment of the junior Senator from California was 
adopted. 

Mr. DILL. 


’ 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion or statement? 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
Mr. DILL. 
argument which was made here it was claimed that the com- 


I will yield for a question. 
I want to call attention to the fact that in the 


pensatory duties were not necessary. The argument was made 
to the effect that no change was necessary in the other rates. 
That was not substantially contradicted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the chairman of the 
Finance Committee to make a statement diametrically opposite 
to the one just made by the Senator from Washington, but it is 
not my purpose to reargue the question. I do feel that the coun- 
try is entitled to a record vote upon this important question, and 
having made my motion I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
the suggestion for a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think we should have a quorum here 
if the Senator desires to discuss the matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will not the 
Senator from California agree that the vote be reconsidered? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGDE. Mr. President, it is not with me to con- 
sent or fail to consent. If it is necessary to have compensatory 
duties or to reconsider them, that will come next properly. The 
adoption of the amendment will not prevent that being done. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that. It is inevitable, 
the amendment having been adopted, and I therefore want a 
record yote upon the question before the Senate proceeds to 
carry out the inevitable consequence of its action taken here a 
few moments ago. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator now permit 
me to ask him a question, and withhold his point of no quorum 
for that purpose? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I withhold the point of no quorum 
temporarily and yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am sorry the Senator was not on the 
floor when the matter was discussed. I heard the Senator from 
Utah, the chairman of the Finance Committee, in the beginning 
make the statement that the adoption of the amendment called 
for compensatory duties, but it was shown, I think very fairly, 
by the very able speech of the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHoRTRIDGE], as well as the speech of the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAyYpEN], that it would not be 
necessary to increase any compensatory duty or to add any 
duty of that kind, for this reason 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That might be done in conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. The rates could not go any higher in con- 
ference on the various propositions than the Senate or the 
House had gone on those rates. It was shown, for instance, 
that on sewing thread, one of the things into the manufacture 
of which the long-staple cotton goes, there is carried on the 
average a 5 per cent ad valorem increase over present rates. 
It was shown that on cotton cloth of the finer qualities, in some 
instances, the rate is increased 12% per cent over the present 
law. It was shown that on tire fabrics, while the House de 
creased the rate from 25 to 17 per cent ad valorem, the Senate 
committee had restored the 25 per cent rate. It would not be 
necessary to increase those rates if the rate of 7 cents a pound 
on long-staple cotton were adopted. 

The Senator from California [Mr. SHorrripee] and certain 
organizations requested a 24-cent duty on long-staple cotton. 
That was discarded after some discussion. Some of us would 
not stand for it at all. Personally, I would not agree to go 
higher than 7 cents a pound. It was shown there were 900,000 
pounds of this particular kind of cotton produced in the United 
States and 400,000 pounds annually imported, thus making a 
very clear case. 

There were two votes taken upon the amendment. A vote 
was taken one time on a division which was not quite an- 
nounced because some one raised the point of no quorum. The 
matter was discussed again and then we took another vote on 
it. I submit the Senator ought not to insist on it; but, of 
course, I shall make no objection if he does insist upon a record 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair state the ques- 
tion. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FouLerre] moves 
that the vote by which the amendment offered by the Senator 
from California [Mr. SuHorrripce] was agreed to shall be recon- 
sidered, and that is the question now before the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In further justification of the motion 
now submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin I desire to say 
that at least two of us were on our feet trying to suggest the 
absence of a quorum when the Chair announced that the motion 
was carried. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. I wish to say further that I was one of those 
who was calling for a quorum when the Chair announced his 
decision. Further, I made the statement that if the tax were 
imposed upon cotton coming here from abroad, justice would 
require that there be a compensatory duty upon goods produced 
from that cotton here. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; the Senator made that statement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose 
to reargue the question or to get into any controversy concern- 
ing the votes. I will say, however, since the Senator from 
Mississippi addressed his statement to me in the nature of a 
question, that with all due respect to the speeches made by 
the Senator from California and the others mentioned by the 
Senator from Mississippi, it is my information that it will be 
necessary to amend the compensatory rates in the cotton sched- 
ule affecting those products which are made from long-staple 
cotton. 

Having made my motion, I now insist upon my point of no 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Allen George 


Ashurst Glass 
sarkiey Glenn 
Bingham Goff 

Black Coldsborough 
Biaine Greene 
Bratton Grundy Norbeck 
Brock liale Norris 
trookhart Harris Nye 
Broussard Iiarrison Oddie 

Capper Hastings Overman 
Caraway Hatfield Patterson 
Connally llawes Phipps 
Copeland Hayden Pine 

Couzens Hebert Pittman 
Cutting Heflin Ransdell 

Dale Johnson tobinson, Ind. 
Dill Jones Robsion, Ky. 
Fess Kean Schall 

Fletcher Keyes Sheppard 
Frazier La Follette Shortridge 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is ou agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WALSE of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that we vote direct on the adoption of the amendment of the 
Senator from California and not on the question of reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which the amendment was agreed to. I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from California was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reconsid- 
eration of the vote by which the amendment of the Senator 
from California was agreed to? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The question now is on the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from California. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the amendment be reported. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment for the information of the Senate. 

The Curer CLerk. On page 146, after line 8, insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 


McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Mc Nary 
Metcalf 


Moses 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Pan. 781. Cotton having a staple of 1% inches or more in length, 
7 cents per pound, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barrp]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. BLEASE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLeTT]. I am advised, however, if he were present he would 
vote as I shall vote. I therefore am at liberty to vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHirpstTeap! with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutrp] 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 33, as follows: 
YEAS—49 

McKellar 
McMaster 
George McNary 


Glenn Norbeck 
Harris Nye 


with the Senator 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Black 
Bratton 
Brock 


Fletcher 


Shortridge 
Frazier 


Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
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Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Cutting 
Dill 

Fess 


singham 
Blaine 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 
Glass 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 


McCulloch 


Oddie 

Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 


NAYS—33 


Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Ilebert 
Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
Metcalf 
Moses 


Norris 
Overman 
Patterson 
Robsion, Ky. 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Swanson 
Townsend 


Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Marcu 3 


NOT VOTING—14 
Deneen Kendrick 
Gillett Kin 
Blease Gould Reec 
Borah Howell Robinson, Ark. 

So Mr. SHORTRIDGE’s amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 17 is still before the Sen- 
ate us in Committee of the Whole and is open to amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I have an amendment pend- 
ing to paragraph 1606, page 245. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Texas will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. In paragraph 1606, on page 245, line 10, 
after the word “country,” it is proposed to strike out the re- 
mainder of the line; and in line 11 to strike out all down to and 
including the word “only”; and in line 13 to strike out the 
word “eight” and insert the word “ three.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], in view of our conference 
on this matter, if he can not accept the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator from Texas 
make a short statement as to just what the amendment is in- 
tended to accomplish before we take a vote on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire how this 
amendment differs from the amendment that has heretofore 
been voted on dealing with the same subject. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that we did not 
reach a vote on the amendment. We had the amendment up, 
but the unanimous-<consent agreement prevented a vote on it at 
that time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Am I to understand that it is the 
same as the amendment which has heretofore been tendered? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is the same amendment which I offered 
some days ago. 

Mr. President, under the existing law, in paragraph 1606 it 
is provided that horses, mules, cattle, and other livestock may 
be carried from the United States into a foreign country and 
returned within eight months duty free when they are carried 
into another country for temporary pasturage or where they 
stray into another country. By this amendment I propose to 
limit that period to three months instead of eight months, to 
eliminate the temporary pasturage feature, and to limit the 
privilege to cases in which animals stray across the border into 
a foreign country. 

In the case of cattle along the Mexican border this provision 
of the existing law has been greatly abused. Ranchmen who 
own ranches both in Texas and in Mexico are in the habit of 
having their cattle carried into Mexico, pasturing and condi- 
tioning them there, and then bringing them back into the United 
States free of duty. The livestock associations and others inter- 
ested have requested that this amendment be offered in order 
to limit to three months the period within which cattle may 
be brought back and that the privilege may be extended only 
when livestock stray across the border. I ask the Senate to 
adopt the amendment. x 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I see no particular objection to 
the amendment. Its object, of course, is as the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] has just stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALty]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Schedule 17 is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and is open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some corrections which I desire to 
make, but I can do so after the Senator from New York shall 
have concluded his remarks. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a few days ago, on motion 
of the Senator from Texas, vegetable oil, cake, and cake meal 
were taken from the free list and taxed at 0.3 of a cent a 
pound. I wish to make a similar motion with respect to fish 
scrap and meat, now covered by paragraph 1780 of the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator state his amend- 
ment? 


Baird 


Shipstead 
Barkley 


Thomas, Idaho 
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Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment, Mr. President, The first 
line of paragraph 1780, page 271, reads: 


Tankage, fish scrap, fish meal, cod liver oil cake, meal— 


And so forth, 

My motion is that fish scrap and fish meal be made dutiable 
at 0.3 of a cent per pound, just as vegetable oil was made 
dutiable at a like rate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer an in- 
terruption ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that fish scrap and fish meal are used extensively in the 
manufacture of commercial fertilizer, and the policy of the 
Congress as heretofore declared and as repeated and emphasized 
during this session is to put substances used chiefly in the mak- 
ing of fertilizers upon the free list. 

The Senator will note that the fish scrap referred to is that 
which is unfit for human consumption. I hope the Senator will 
not press his amendment to put it upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the Senator from Georgia recog- 
nize that we should do exactly the same with this animal oil, 
cake, and meal that we have done with vegetable oil, cake, and 
meal? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I was addressing myself to 
fish scrap and calling the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
fish scrap is used exclusively in the manufacture of fertilizers, 
and the cake meal to which he refers is not used, as I recall, in 
fertilizer. Cottonseed meal, of course, is used in the making of 
commercial fertilizer, but the others are used for chicken feed 
and other feeds. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
is it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. 
I understand. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is fish-scrap meal used in that way? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, as I understand; and fish-scrap meal is 
used in the same way, but also it is used as a source of one of 
the principal elements of commercial fertilizer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, according to the Summary 


Fish meal is used for the same purpose, 


Fish meal is used as a feed for poultry, as 


of Tariff Information, fish meal and fish scrap are manufactured | 


from fresh fish by cooking it, by extracting the oil, if any is | 


present, and draining or drying. 
scrap are used for fertilizer. 


The fish meal to which I refer, and which is covered by the | 


paragraph referred to, is used for poultry and animal feed, as 
well of course for fertilizer, as the Senator has said; but it 
does seem to me that these two products, which have been 


interchangeable in their use, should be treated in exactly the | 


same way. I have ho disposition to continue the discussion, 
but that is my feeling about it. 
should not be treated alike. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we have been 


unable to hear the able argument of the Senator from New | 


York, and we have not even been able to hear his motion. 
it be stated from the desk? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Senate be in order, and 
let the amendment again be stated. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
the free list fish scrap and fish meal, now in paragraph 1780 
of the free list, and putting it at the appropriate place in the 
bill, and giving it a rate of 0.3 of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


May 


sumption and only goes into fertilizer. Why should we take it 
off the free list and put it on the dutiable list, when all that it 


is used for is fertilizer purposes, and everything else in the bill | 


that goes into fertilizer is on the free list? 


I do not think we 
ought to take this material off the free list. 


Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is mistaken about its being | 


used exclusively for fertilizer. It is also used as @ poultry feed; 
and I take it that that, of course, will defeat the project. 

Mr. SMOOT. This material is unfit for human consumption. 
I do not know whether any of it is used for poultry feed or not. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is unfit for human consumption; yes. 
Is vegetable-oil poultry feed used as a human food? No. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the value per pound 
of this fish scrap? 

Mr. SMOOT. Even if it is used for feeding poultry, I do not 
see why it should be taken from the free list and made to pay 
a duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why did we take the corresponding vege- 
table product from the free list? Because it is a farm product? 

Mr. WALSH-of Massachusetts. Mr. President 


Green scrap and acidulated | 


I see no reason why they | 


I have offered an amendment taking from | 


Mr. President, I desire to call the Senator’s | 
attention to the fact that this material is unfit for human con- | 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the value of this 
| fish scrap? Will the Senator from Utah inform us? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator exactly what it is. 

Mr. COPELAND. We produced of it last year 90,000 tons, of 
a value of something over $4,000,000. © 

Mr. SMITH. How mach was imported? 

Mr. COPELAND. We imported 12,000 tons. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the Senator’s duty 
of 0.3 of a cent a pound in ad valorem terms? It represents 
about 120 per cent, does it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is more than that. 
} tons, of the value of $3,700,854. 
$60 a ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
a cent per pound? 

Mr. COPELAND. It sells at about $50 per ton. 
price of it—S$50 per ton. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. GEORGE. The price varies, of course; but I should say 
the average price of fish scrap would run around $45 to $50 a 
ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam speaking of the importations. 

Mr. GEORGE. It depends entirely upon the amount of am- 
monia, or the ammonia content, when it is used as a source of 
ammonia in fertilizer; and the fish scrap unfit for human use 
is used almost exclusively in making commercial fertilizer. The 
fish meal is used for the same purpose and as a poultry feed. 

Mr. COPELAND. And for other animals? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mainly for poultry feed. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is valued at about 2% cents a pound; 
and I am asking the same rate as vegetable product, 0.3 of 1 
cent per pound. A great deal can be brought in from the 
Alaskan fisheries and from the New England fisheries: and 
it is a product of tremendous interest to the Senator from Massa- 
| chusetts because of the fishery industry of his State. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, there is no in- 
gredient that enters into the composition of what is known as 
commercial fertilizer that is of as much importance to the 
planters of the country as fish scrap. There are three sources of 
ammonia which by practical experiment have proven themselves 
superior to any other—blood, fish scrap, and tankage. These 
three are the most satisfactory forms of ammonia or nitrogen 
| that can be used in the composition of fertilizer; and, beginning 
a comparatively few years ago, this ingredient has been used in 
increasing quantities. To such an extent is it now used that 
there are trawlers going up and down the Atlantic coast catching 
fish for the purpose of using them in the composition of fer- 
tilizer. I do not know any greater imposition that could be 
| placed on those who are trying to farm than to add this tax to 
their present almost unlimited source of ammoniated or nitro- 
genous form of fertilizer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in answer to what the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has said I desire to quote from the 
Summary of Tariff Information: 


There are only 68.495 
That would be approximately 


And the duty is to be 0.8 of 


That is the 





As the imports of fish meal are used mainly on the Pacific coast for 
feeding, they compete principally with the Pacific coast production of 
fish meal and with similar protein materials used for the same purpose. 

Apparently the cost of transportation is an important factor in deter- 
mining the distribution of fish meal, because almost all of the Atlantic 
| coast production is sold locally and almost all of the Pacific-coast pro- 
duction is sold along the Facific coast. Relatively small quantities of 
| fish meal are sold in the mid-West because of the large production in 

that area of animal tankage. 

There is practically no competition between the domestic and 
ported fish meal and fish scrap intended for use as fertilizer. 


im- 


But the fish meal that is used for poultry feeding is a matter 
of concern to those who live on the Pacific coast, because there 
ean be brought in from our Alaskan fisheries quantities of this 
fish scrap which now comes from Japan. 

I have no desire to continue the discussion, except to say 
that it seems to me eminently unfair to take from the free list 
the corresponding vegetable product and make it dutiable at 


0.3 of 1 cent per pound and deny exactly the same protection to 
fish meal. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Cope 
LAND] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE., I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator if he will not allow me 
to take up another matter at this time? I do not think it will 
take long. I make the request because I can not stay here for 
these night sessions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
dent, and yield the floor. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
draws his amendment. The 

recognized. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 239 I move to strike 
out, in paragraph 1 beginning in line 15, the words “ ciga- 
rette books, cigarette-book covers, cigarette paper in all forms, 
except cork paper.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this amendment covers what 
may be called and is generally called bobbin paper. It is used 

‘extensively and almost entirely for wrapping cigarettes. 

None of this paper used in wrapping cigarettes is to-day pro- 

duced in the United States. During the years just following the 


I withdraw my amendment, Mr. Presi- 


The Senator from Wisconsin with- 
Senator from North Carolina is 


Mr. President, on page 23 
xr) 
ve, 


war, and probably beginning a little before that time, several | 


factories engaged in making paper in this country attempted 
to make this particular paper. One of the larger tobacco com- 
panies—the British-American, I think is the name of it—spent 
considerable money in an effort to encourage and establish the 
manufacture of this paper in this country. They were unsuc- 
cessful. Their investment was lost. The two factories that at 
one time made this paper have ceased to make it, so I am 
advised not only by the users of this paper but by the repre- 
sentatives of the department. Fut when they did make this 
paper, they made only a very small quantity of it. I think the 
total output of 1927 of one of the factories was $156,000 worth 
and that of the other factory $192,000 worth. 

I think it is indisputable that there is not any of this paper 
made in America at this time. It is imported. It is a peculiar 
character of paper. It is necessary for this use that the paper 
should have a certain burning quality and a freedom from cer- 
tain odors that attach to burning paper as a rule. 

This paper is produced almost entirely in France. The duty 
imposes a burden upon the cigarette business in this country 
amounting to something like $3,000,000 a year. There is no 
industry to be protected by the 60 per cent duty which is pro- 
posed in the bill to be levied on this product. The only possible 
purpose and effect of it will be revenue. The question, there- 
fore, arises whether, under all the circumstances accompanying 
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the tobacco industry, and especially the cigarette industry, this | 


additional burden should be placed upon that industry. 

Last year the Government received in taxes from tobacco 
something over $500,000,000, or from that single industry nearly 
as much revenue as it derived from the taxes on all articles 
taxed at the customhouse. Six hundred million dollars is about 
the amount we receive in custom revenues in this country, and 
the amount the Government realized last year from this one 
industry amounted to over $500,000,000. 

Of that large amount last year the cigarette industry paid 
$449,000,000 into the Federal Treasury, and of that $449,000,000, 
the incustries located in the State of North Carolina paid $226,- 
000,000. In other words, industries of the State of North Caro- 
lina paid more than one-half the entire amount of the money the 
Government received from the manufacture of cigarettes. The 
industry in the State of North Carolina paid 51 per cent of all 
the tobacco taxes paid in this country. The State of North 
Carolina is the largest single producer of the raw material of 
this product. 

It is said that this tax upon cigarettes and tobacco is passed 
on to the consumer. For a long time the tobacco farmers of 
my State were misted into believing that contention, but they 
have changed their minds about it. They have seen that this 
tax so loads down the industry that in order to sell their prod- 
ucts at a reasonable profit, the manufacturers of ‘tobacco are 
compelled not only to pass this tax on to the consumer but to 
pass it on to the farmer in the lessened price which they pay 
for the raw material which they purchase from him. 
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I have a letter here from the representatives of one of the 
largest tobacco manufacturers of the United States in which he 
says that that result in inevitable. The tobacco farmers of my 
State, in their communications with me, have insisted that the 
time has arrived when the industry in which that State and the 
farmers of that State are so largely interested must come to 
Congress and demand, in the interest of their industry, that these 
tax burdens be taken off the industry. 

The tobacco farmers of my section of the country are in the 
worst condition they have ever experienced. They have not got- 
ten the cost of production for their crops for the last two or 
three years, and they believe in their hearts and in their minds 
that these high taxes are one of the causes. 

Mr. President, the tobacco industry is paying the same tax 
to-day that it paid during the period of the war, when we had 
to raise $8,000,000,000 of taxes in one year in order to carry on 
and finance that great struggle. Every other industry has been 
relieved. The only tax that has been reduced upon tobacco is 
upon the 5-cent cigar, and the result of taking off a part of the 
internal-revenue tax levied on the 5-cent cigar was an enormous 
increase in the sale in this country and the demand in this 
country for a cigar of that price, because as a result of the tax 
reduction it has improved in quality and therefore the volume 
of sales has likewise increased. 

Under those circumstances, with this industry burdened as it 
is, with every cther industry in this country relieved from the 
high and excessive taxes imposed during the war, is it just to 
impose a tax upon the cigarette paper which wraps our tobacco 
when not a pound of that paper is produced in this country? 

Ordinarily, except where we think it is a proper subject for 
revenue tax, we do not tax products in this country through 
the tariff unless there are importations. In this case there are 
no importations, absolutely none, and this is a case where an 
industry is pressed down by a tax that is unnecessary, and 
which tax affects the farmer directly. 

I do not think any Senator in this body will dispute the 
proposition that if we impose these heavy taxes on cigarettes, 
amounting to $449,000,000, the manufacturers of those cigarettes 
will pass all the tax the trade will bear on to the consumer, 
and will pass the balance of it back to the farmer. Hence, I 
am asking this forbearance to-day because the farmers of my 
State are demanding it. We had a conference here some time 
ago between the tobacco growers and the tobacco buyers of the 
United States, and in that conference this very question was 
raised. There were probably 150 farmers here, and the demand 
was peremptory that this industry be relieved from these ex- 
cessive taxes. 

I earnestly hope the Senate will eliminate the tax and let 
this product go on the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment placing these articles upon the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 253, after line 5, to insert 
the following: 


Par. —. Cigarette books, cigarette-book covers, cigarette paper in all 
forms except cork paper. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, now that the vote has been 
taken on the other amendment, and the Chair has declared that 
the amendment has been agreed to, necessarily we shall have to 
adopt this amendment, but when this matter gets into the Sen- 
ate I want another vote on it. I do not see any reason whatever 
for putting this cigarette paper on the free list. If there is 
anybody in the United States who is making a profit upon the 
business he is doing, it is the cigarette people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Making a large part of it out of the farmer 
in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The farmer has nothing to do with paper. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He has everything to do with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The farmer does not produce any paper at all, 
and there is none of this paper produced in the United States. 
The cigarette people can pay that little duty upon cigarette 
paper, and their profits will not be interfered with at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I did not know the Senator 
was attempting to pass a revenue tariff bil). I thought this 
was a protective tariff bill, but the Senator is proposing to raise 
revenue, and then to pass the tax on to the people, when there 
is no protection needed on this article, because there is none of 
this paper made here. 
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Mr. SMOOT. There never will be if it is on the free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it has been on the dutiable 
list heretofore. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I have said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And still, while it was on the dutiable list, 
none of this paper was produced in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Cigarettes will not be sold for a single one 
one-thousandth of a cent less. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senater knows better than the farmer 
who raises the raw material out of which the cigarettes are 
made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I can not 
refrain from saying that, from my study of the paper schedule, 
I have found the facts to be substantially as set forth by the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], and it 
seems to me this is a paper item which could very properly 
be put upon the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not dispute any statement made by the 
Senator from North Carolina. There is one little factory here. 
I do not know how long it can live, perhaps not very much 
longer. 

That is not the question I had in mind. We are trying to 
take care of a concern here that is making money not by the 
single million or by the five millions but by the tens and even hun- 
dreds of millions. Now it is proposed to take off a little duty 
on cigarette paper to help that octopus, and I hardly think it 
is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not understand the statement of the 
Chair. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request comes too late. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. I will take up the matter again 
when the bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The LeaisLaTive CLERK. On page 247, in lines 8 and 9, strike 
out the words “iron or steel drums” and insert in lieu thereof 
“drums of iron, steel, or other metal.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that amendment ought to be 
adopted. It is a clarification and takes in metal drums as well 
as those made of iron or steel. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I now offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. . 

The LeorstaAtive CrerK. On page 273, in line 25, after the 
word “effects,” insert the following: 


And in the case of any individual returning from abroad, all pro- 
fessional books, implements, instruments, and tools of trade, occupa- 
tion, or employment. 


So as to make the proviso read: 


Provided further, That in case of residents of the United States 
returning from abroad, all wearing apparel, personal and household 
effects, and in the case of any individual returning from abroad, all 
professional books, implements, instruments, and tools of trade, occupa- 
tion, or employment, taken by them out of the United States te foreign 
countries, shall be admitted free of duty, without regard to their 
value, upon their identity being established under appropriate rules 
and regulaticns to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The object of the amendment is to pre- 
vent the reimposition of a duty upon scientific instruments and 
paraphernalia which are taken abroad by engineers and other 
scientists from the United States for the purpese of carrying on 
their investigating work in other countries. If a piece of scien- 
tific apparatus is imported by an engineer, for instance, and a 
duty paid on it and he goes abroad, say to Canada, to conduct 
an investigation of some mining property and then returns to 
the United States, it is now necessary for him to pay a duty 
upon that implement or apparatus again. Therefore it seems 
to me, in view of the fact that we make provision for prac- 
tically all other effects, such as wearing apparel and personal 
and household articles, that it is only fair that a provision 
should be made permitting scientists and others who go abroad 
to bring back their effects as provided in the amendment, which 
are used for scientific or other professional purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to be clear about 
what the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Wisconsin stated the 
case just as it is. For instance, a surveying instrument comes 
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into the United States. It pays its duty and a professional 
man buys it. He lives in the State of New York and is called 
over to Canada for the purpose of surveying or some special 
work. He takes to Canada that identical instrument which 
he purchased and upen which the duty has been paid. The 
amendment provides that in that case, returning to the United 
States with that instrument, he shall pay no duty upon it. 
That is ali there is to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I suppose the context makes it clear that 
it is as stated in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in paragraph 1799. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is a very meritorious amendment, and I 
hope it will be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Leerscative Cimexk. On page 274, lines 24 and 25, strike 
out the words “ lumber, planed on one or more sides and tongued 
and grooved ” and insert in lieu thereof “ articles or any of the 
articles enumerated in paragraph 1805"; also, on page 275, 
where it occurs tn lines 3, 13, and 17, strike out the word “ lum- 
ber” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ articles.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on last Thursday evening, 
February 27, I hastily offered an amendment striking out, in line 
25, page 274, the words “planed on one or more sides and 
tongued and greoved.” My intention in offering the amendment 
was to make the proviso appearing on that page and on page 
275 apply to all lumber. There was a dispute as to whether 
my amendment would accomplish my purpose, and it was sug- 
gested by the chairman of the Finance Committee that the 
matter go over. I have since talked with the experts from the 
Tariff Commission and therefore offer this amendment as a 
substitute for the amendment which was then pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator's 
amendment—I did not hear it read nor have I seen it before— 
he desires to strike out the last word on line 24, page 274, and 
the words in line 25, as follows: 


25, 
Lumber, planed on one or more sides and tongued and grooved. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It includes those, as I interpret it, and then 
the countervailing duty would apply to all of paragraph 1804. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not only that, but also paragraph 1805. I 
also wish to insert in lieu of the word “lumber” the word “ ar- 
ticles.” That would apply to everything in paragraph 1804, or 
any articles enumerated in paragraph 1805. 

The object I have in view is to do for all lumber now on the 
free list enumerated in paragraph 1804 and on posts, railroad 
ties, and telephone, trolley, electric light and telephone poles 
of cedar or other woods mentioned in paragraph 1805, what the 
bill now seeks to accomplish with respect to flooring only. It 
is nry understanding that this provision relates solely to floor- 
ing and was placed in the bill at the instance of the maple floor- 
ing manufacturers of Michigan and Wiseonsin. They asked that 
such a provision be included in the bill so that in the event 
Canada imposed a duty on flooring the President may remon- 
strate with the Canadians, and if they do not take off that duty 
then he may impose an equivalent duty. 

It seems to me if it is fair and right and just to do that for 
the flooring manufacturers, it should be done for all manufac- 
tures of lumber. My reason for offering the amendment is that 
the Mexican Government is now preparing a new tariff bill de- 
signed to impose a duty on mine tinrber produced in the United 
States and sent to Mexico. At the same time the Mexican lum- 
ber interests propose to take advantage of the free American 
market for their high-grade timber. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Do I correctly understand the Senator 
that the amendment does not affect the status of flooring in any 
respect ? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; but it puts all other materials enumer- 
ated in paragraphs 1804 and 1805 on the same status as floor- 
ing. 1 want to treat them all alike. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator think that in line 3, page 275, 
if the Senator strikes out “lumber” and inserts “ articles,’ so 


Senator from Arizona 
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it reads “which imposes a duty upon such articles exported 
from the United States,” that it would answer the purpose, or 
does he think it would be better to have it read “ which imposes 
a duty upon any of such articles,” and so forth? There are a 
good many different articles enumerated. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I believe the Senator is correct. 
the three places where the word “ lumber” 
just inserting the word “ articles” 
articles.” 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I modify my amendment to that effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. JONES. That would apply in lines 13 and 17? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, is the Senator 
seeking by his amendment to put lumber and telephone poles 
and posts, which are now on the free list, 6n the dutiable list 
under certain circumstances? 

Mr. HAYDEN If any country—and primarily my amend- 
ment applies to Canada and Mexico—imposes a duty on any 
of the articles enumerated in these two paragraphs of the free 
list, the President of the United States is directed to negotiate 
with them and have them remove the duty. If the foreign 
country will not remove the duty the President is then author- 
ized, in his discretion, to impose a similar duty so long as that 
Canadian or Mexican or other foreign duty remains in effect. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we followed that policy, 
we would have no protective tariff duty in the bill at all. 
practice of levying duties upon imports in other countries or 
goods shipped out of the United States is a very common one. 
The Senator is seeking to levy a duty upon lumber and tele- 
phone poles and railroad ties when they come into this country 
from Mexico or Canada because Canada and Mexico happen 
to have a duty on some one or more of those articles. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It seems to me, 
true, that I want a duty on boots and shoes. Nearly every 
country in the world has a duty on boots and shoes. Therefore 
I want to have a like provision placed in the bill, that the 
President shall have authority to levy a duty if some other 
country has a duty on boots and shoes. We can not construct 
a tariff bill upon that theory. It is inconceivable that we 
should seek to balance our tariff upon statutes enacted by 
other countries. It is an entirely different state of facts and 
circumstances that exist in foreign countries, and those coun- 
tries might well feel justified in applying such a duty where 
we would not be able to justify it at all. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. I think I should make a correction in what I 
suggested a moment ago. The expert calls my attention to the 
language a little more particularly after the word “ provided.” 
In line 3 it should read “duty on any such article.” I under- 
stand the clerk has it that way, so I modify my suggestion. 

HAYDEN. Would that be true of line 13 and line 17 


I think in 


it ought to be “any of such 


Mr. 
also? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; the same, “ any such article.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then let the amendment be modified accord- 
ingly to conform with the last suggestion made by the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator's amendment 
is really seeking to nullify the action of the Senate the other 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


day in refusing to put a duty upon lumber and telephone poles | 


and telegraph poles and railroad ties. The effect of the amend- 
ment will be to prevent the levying of a duty under certain 
circumstances and to nullify the whole vote and discussion 
that we had the other day. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not look at it that way. 
me as 2 matter of common sense that if Canada and Mexico— 
and are the two countries that are most immediately 
concerned—are seeking to have the advantage of a free market 


It seems to 


those 


in the United States for all their timber products, they should | 


extend the same privilege to the American producers of lumber. 
I think they have so much more to gain than to lose by follow- 


ing that policy that if we establish this principle we will have | 


a better and more equitable tariff situation existing between 
the several countries, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Those countries are lumber 
countries; one of their chief raw products is lumber; that is 
not the situation in this country. Our forests are rapidly be- 
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ing depleted, and we have got to go out tn the world and seek 
timber for telephone poles, railroad ties, and other things. 
Other countries might well seek to protect their lumber by 
imposing duties upon what we attempi to export to them, but 
we want lumber with which to build up our own country; we 
want to conserve our depleted and diminishing forests by im- 
porting lumber, poles, and ties. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator concedes the fact, though, that 
Canada is a greater producer of lumber than is the United 
States, and therefore—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I certainly do not concede 
that; but I do concede that Canada exports more lumber to the 
United States than we export to Canada. Our production of 
lumber is tremendous. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But not for export. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We export to the world 
more lumber than Canada sends to us, but we do not export 
as much to Canada as she send to us. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am referring to the trade between the two 
countries, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We export some southern 
lumber as far away as China, Japan, and South America. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But this applies to specific countries when 
those countries levy a tariff rate; and it follows, therefore, 
that if Canada ships more lumber generally into the United 
States than the United States ships to Canada, it is to Canada’s 
advantage to have free trade in lumber between the two coun- 
tries. That is what I am seeking to accomplish, and I think 
that will be the net result of my amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While the Senator says his amendment is 
designed to apply to Canada and Mexico, as a matter of fact 
it applies to all countries which levy a duty upon similar prod- 
ucts from the United States. Last week when we had under 
consideration the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], his colleague from Washington [Mr. 
DIL] read a long list of nations that levy a tariff on lumber 
products coming from the United States and all other countries. 


| Therefore, if the amendment is adopted, it will apply to all 


countries, although it may apply to Canada and Mexico more 
particularly. Has the Senator looked into the question of the 
constitutionality of such a provision? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is a straight countervailing duty on 
coal in this bill 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is not even left to,the option of the 
President; but if any country levies a duty on coal automati- 
“ally that duty is applicable to any coal imported into the 
United States from such country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not looked into the question as to 
whether that provision has been declared to be constitutional 
under the provision that taxes shall be uniform throughout the 
United States, but I am wondering how we can have a duty on 
articles coming from Mexico at one figure and another duty 
on similar articles coming from Canada and from all other 
countries, at another figure, so that we could have no uni- 
formity of taxation, and would have a different rate levied on 
an identical article coming ?’om a half dozen or more countries. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The countervailing duty on coal is in the 
existing law, and nobody has raised any such question. If 
Congress can provide, whenever a country levies a duty on 
coal, that any coal imported from that country to the United 


| States shall automatically bear the same rate of duty, certainly 


it can enact the more modest provision in this instance that the 
President may make a protest before proclaiming any such 
duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


If Congress can do that, it certainly is not 
done under the taxing power, which is the power on which 
tariff bills are based. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It occurs to me that we have not 
sufficient information to act on this proposal. We ought to 
know before we adopt a provision of the kind such as that sug- 
gested by the Senator from Arizona about what the effect of it 
will be; what countries do impose duties and how high are 
those duties; and, accordingly, how much of a duty are we thus 
going to impose upon the importations of lumber from various 
other countries, 
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I recall very distinctly that when this matter was under con- | wood, 25 per cent; third, upon moldings of wood, plain or gilded, 


sideration by the Senate it was said that at least on some 
ef the articles mentioned in this particular paragraph Canada 
imposed quite a substantial duty. That was all debated; that 
was all discussed in connection with the vote taken last week. 
A portion of the argument in favor of imposing the duty that 
was asked for on lumber was that Canada, from which country 
our importations come largely, imposes a duty upon the exporta- 
tions of lumber from this country into Canada. Really, then, 
the proposal of the Senator from Arizona now in substance, 
whatever may be its language, is in the nature of a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote taken last week. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator will permit me if he will look 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of last Thursday he will find that 
the Senator from Washington placed in the Recorp the various 
rates of duty imposed by various countries on lumber. He will 
find also that I placed in the Recorp the Mexican rates. 


Recorp by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dri] showing the 
Canadian rates applying to only a few classes of lumber. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator give us those? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The first is sawn boards, planks, and deals, 
planed or dressed on one or both sides, when the edges thereof 
ure joined or tongued and grooved, 25 per cent af valorem. 

Manufactures of wood not specified, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Moldings—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Lumber which is planed on one 
side and grooved is now taken care of in the bill as it stands. 
Omitting that, will the Senator give us the rates upon other 
particular commodities embraced in paragraph 1804? For in- 
stance, logs, what duty does Canada impose on logs? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Canada does not impose any duty on logs, 
and, therefore, there would not be any countervailing duty 
provided. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Timber, round, 
than by sawing. 


Mr. HAYDEN. 
lumber. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well; take pulp woods. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Canada imposes no duty on them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. ‘Take round timber used for spars 
or in building wharves. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No duty is imposed upon them by Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Take firewood, handle bolts, shingle 
bolts. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think it would be shorter for me to read to 
the Senator the articles on which Canada does not impose a duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What they do is a matter of no 
concern so long as there is no duty upon the commodity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there—the Canadian Government might levy a duty at any 
time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course: but I want to find out 
the situation. In the first place, what we will be confronted 
with immediately, what the immediate effect will be. The next 
item is— 


Take the next item: 


unmanufactured, hewn, sided or squared otherwise 


Canada imposes no duty on that character of 


Gun blocks for gun stocks, rough, hewn, or sawed or planed on one 
side. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
lumber. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Canada imposes no duty on that kind of 


Take— 


Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not further manufac- | 


tured than sawed, planed, and tongued and grooved. 


Mr. HAYDEN. On that character of lumber 25 
valorem is the Canadian rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is taken care of, however, in 
the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Clapboards, laths, ship timber. 
Mr. HAYDEN. 


no duty. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


per cent ad 


Very well. Now take— 


On that character of lumber Canada imposes 


Then the Senator is simply looking 


to the future, and whatever duty Canada may impose in the | 


future—it might be 50 per cent—the President declaring that 
situation of affairs, and the country insisting upon a 50 per cent 
duty, automatically a 50 per cent duty would be imposed upon the 
importation of the same commodity into this country. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the point I want to make is 
this: So long as Canada has upon her statute books duties 
first upon flooring of 25 per cent; second, upon manufactures of 
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| he pick out lumber? 
At | 
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or otherwise manufactured, 25 per cent; upon show cuses of 
all kinds and metal parts thereof, 35 per cent; and even upon 
coffins and caskets made of wood the rate is 25 per cent—if 
those rates apply against the United States, the United States 
should make the same rates applicable against Canada 

Now, as to Mexico—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And if Canada should double those 
rates, of course ours would be doubled. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. The ultimate effect would be, in my 
judgment, inasmuch as the Canadian exportations of lumber to 
the United States are so heavy that Canada will remove these 
duties and we will have free trade between the two countries, 
which will be fair to both countries. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator why does 
There are a vast number of items on the 
free list; for instance, as suggested by the Senator from Massa 
chusetts, boots and What is the difference between 
lumber and other commodities upon the free list? Why should 
we pick out lumber and impose countervailing duties upon its 


shoes. 


| importation? 


Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator should present that question to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. I found such a provision in the 
bill, and I can not see why, if we are going to do this very 
thing with respect to floering, we sheuld not apply it co all 
lumber. Either that or this entire proviso should be stricken 
from the bill. There is a rank discrimination in favor of floor 
ing and against all other lumber. I want to remove that dis 
crimination either by having the same rule apply to all lumber 
or by striking out the provision now appearing in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Arizona a question. I did not pay particular attention to 
the argument for retaining a duty on flooring. Would not the 
Senator come nearer to the purpose the Senate has in view by 
offering an amendment to the bill to put that commodity on the 
free list as well as the others? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That may be accomplished by striking out the 
entire proviso. 

Mr. SMITH. It seems to me the vote of the Senate when we 
had the lumber schedule under consideration was on the ground 
to which the Senator from Massachusetts has called attention, 
that, in view of the rapid depletion of our forests and our dis- 
appearing lumber supply, with the attendant evils of soil ero 
sion, the overflow of our streams, and the destruction of farm 
lands, it was folly on our part to impose a duty on the very 
product that we were trying to reproduce and conserve 

In place of trying to offset what we have already done by 
an amendment involving the possibility of a countervailing duty, 
it seems to me it would be more in accord with the purposes of 
the Senate to move to put them all on the same footing, namely, 
on the free list. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I find myself confronted with this situation: 
In Mexico a tariff is about to be imposed upon pine, fir, and 
spruce lumber, sawn or dressed in boards or beams, of $3.36 per 
thousand: on common lumber, $1.87 per thousand; on round or 
common timbers more than 15 centimeters in diameter, 6 cents, 
and on similar timbers up to 15 centimeters in diameter, 14 
cents—those are mine timbers—on flooring, ceiling, and so forth, 
$14.94 per thousand; and on wooden posts more than 15 centi- 
meters in diameter, 1 cent, up to and including 15 centimeters, 
and if more than that, 3 cents. 

That affects the market for the mine timbers produced in the 
Southwest and sent into Mexico. The Mexican lumber interests 
are trying to induce the Mexican Government to impose higher 
rates to interfere with the business that has been developed by 
reason of the proximity of the two countries; yet those same 
Mexican lumber interests want to take advantage of the free 
market in the United States, to ship their higher grade timber 
into this country. 

It is true that one group of Americans are competing against 
another in Mexico in the sense that certain Americans have gone 
into Mexico and have invested their money in the lumber busi 
ness and other Americans have gone into Mexico and invested 
their money in the mining business. Those engaged in the lum 
ber business are trying to use the Government of Mexico to 
penalize those engaged in the mining industry in that country; 
I believe that if we had a provision in this bill for a counter- 
vailing duty, Mexico would not impose these high duties and 
there would remain, as there ought to be, free trade in lumber 
between the two countries. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, it 
seems to me that after the ation of the Senate, based as it was 
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upon our desire to conserve our forests and our timber, it does 
not concern us what action other countries may take as to 
duties. What we are trying to do is to save our timber supply, 
and the imposition of a duty by a neighboring country strength- 
ens our position, rather than weakens it, because they can ship 
their lumber in here but make it difficult for us to ship ours to 
them. We took the duty off for the purpose of encouraging the 
importation of lumber from other countries and in order to 
conserve and to save our own forests. It is not a question of 
injustice or unfairness; we simply do not care to enlarge our 
exports or to encourage any further destruction or use of our 
present forests. So it seems to me it does not concern us what 
duty any country may see fit to place on lumber. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | 


ameudment of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. 
ting the question.] By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to interrupt before the 
Vice President announces the result. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The result has not been announced. 

Mr. JONES. Then I suggest the absence of a querum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the rel. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


[ Put- 


Allen Frazier Keyes Shortridge 
Ashurst George La Follette Simmons 
Rarkley Glass McCulloch Smith 
Bingham Gienn McKellar Smoot 

Black Goff Mc Master Steck 

Blaine Goldsborough McNary Steiwer 
Blease Gould Motealf Stephens 
Borah Grundy Norbeck Sullivan 
Bratton Hak Norris Swanson 
Brock Harris Nye Thomas, Idaho 
srookhart Harrison Oddie Townsend 
Broussard Hastings Overman Trammell 
Capper Hatfield Patterson Vandenberg 
Connally Hiawes Phipps Wagner 
Copeland Hayden Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Watson 

pill Johnson Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 
Fess Jones Schall 

Fletcher Kean Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). Eighty- 
two Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before the 
vote is taken upon this matter I desire to point eut its 
seriousness. 

The amendment seeks to provide a countervailing duty on 
various forms and kinds of lumber and poles—telephone poles 
and telegraph poles—and railroad ties between this country 
and Canada and Mexico. 

We do $38,000,000 worth of lumber business with Canada. 
She buys $22,000,000 worth of lumber and wood products from 
us. This amendment will suspend this business in the air. 
This amendment will leave the business interests of this 
country uncertain as to whether we have or have not and 
how much of a duty upon these various wood products. A 
large number of furniture manufacturers throughout the 
country import from Canada various kinds of lumber which 
they can not get in this country. Farm implements and auto- 
mobile bodies are made from one particular class of lumber 
that comes from Canada alone. It is not produced in this 
country; and in all this business and all our relations with 
these countries the matter of wood or wood products is to be 
subjected to factors, waiting for a presidential proclamation! 
Let us put them on the dutiable list or keep them on the free 
list, but not let it be contingent upon something that may 
happen in the future. Let us not unstabilize all the manu- 
facturers of wood. 

That is all I eare to say, to call attention to the serious 
character of this countervailing duty proposal. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. DILL. I desire to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that this amendment simply gives the President authority 
to negotiate about the matter, and gives him authority to issue 
a proclamation. It simply gives the President the power to 
do it without the recommendation of the Tariff Commission, 
which ordinarily is made first. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does it not hold up in the 
air the lumber and wood-products business until another coun- 
try may repeal or modify or change its duties on these products 
from time to time? And will not our duties and our business 
relations with these countries be dependent upon some action 
taken by other countries in the future? 
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Mr. DILL. Only in case the President saw fit to do that. 

Let me remind the Senator further that nobody knows what 
the Russian menace may become. Here is a method whereby, 
if the Russian menace develops, it can be met, because the power 
is in the President. If there is no tariff on lumber, no Tariff 
Commission can make a recommendation for an increase in 
the duty on lumber. This amendment would give to the Presi- 
dent the power to protect the country against any menace that 
may develop, and issue a proclamation to meet it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. All right, Mr. President. 
Now, let us be frank and honest about it. Let us really treat 
every industry and every commodity alike. Let us put a gen- 
eral countervailing proposition in this bill, and end this tariff 
bill right here and now. Let us put a general countervailing 
proposition in it; boots and shoes and leather, in which my 
State is particularly interested, would benefit by such a general 
provision in this bill. If it is going in as to lumber, it ought 
to go in as to all other things. It ought not to go in as to any 
of them, however, because it is a wrong principle and a wrong 
theory upon which to proceed. It is serious and dangerous to 
the business interests of the country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I sheuld like to suggest 
to the Senator from Massachusetts that perhaps a quicker way 
to get at this. proposition would be to strike out the free-list 
schedule altogether, and put all the products under the dutiable 
list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. That would be the 
result of a general amendment such as the Senator has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chussets yield to the Senator from Utah? 

—y WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire te call the Senater’s attention to the 
paragraph covering the same subject in the law of 1922. I am 
not going to read it all: 

And until such duty is removed there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid upon such lumber, when imported directly or indirectly from such 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government, a 
duty equal te the duty imposed by such country, dependency, province, 
or other subdivision of government upon such lumber imported from the 
United States. 

That is the existing law, Mr. President. I think the wording 
of the House went no further as to principle, but specifically 
stated the items, enumerating them, rather than giving the 
President the authority to declare them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Senator’s amend- 
ment includes other items than those named in this paragraph. 
He seeks to include the items in another paragraph. He seeks 
to broaden it by including the item in paragraph 1805—* posts, 
railroad ties, and telephone, trolley, electric-light, and telegraph 
poles of cedar or other woods.” In other words, he is radically 
changing the existing law and indirectly placing a duty on 
lumber that we voted against a few days ago. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts a question if the Senator from Nebraska 
will yield to me. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection, if the Senator wants to 
do so. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BRATTON. I thank the Senator. 

Paragraph 1804 does contain a countervailing duty as to 
flooring. Why should that system apply as to flooring and not 
apply as to other types of lumber? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think it should 
apply to flooring. 

Mr. BRATTON. So the Senator thinks the entire proviso 
should be stricken out? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think so. 

Mr. BRATTON. It seems to me it is wholly inconsistent to 
let it apply to flooring and not let it apply to other materials. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator and I are in 
accord in that view. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think something ought to be 
said about the danger of Russia overrunning us for some reason 
or other. 

The other day the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sterwer] had a 
great deal to say about the dangers coming to the United States 
on account of Russia sending over a lot of Bolshevik lumber 
and lumber materials and logs, and so forth; and we hear it 
to-day. Nobody knows what this great Russian bugaboo is 


| going to do. It may drive us all into the ocean. 
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The argument made by the Senator from Oregon was a very 
peculiar argument. Coming from that source, it ought to be 
noted. 

The reason why Russia was going to be able to drive us off 
the face of the earth, and wipe all our manufacturing establish- 
ments off into the sea, was because she would produce lumber 
so much cheaper, and transport it in Government-owned ships. 
The Government is doing the whole thing. The Government is 
eutting the lumber; the Government is sawing it up; the Gov- 


ernment is hauling it to the seaport; it is shipped in Govern- | 


ment ships; everybody is on the Government pay roll, and we 
are scared to death about it. Yet we have been listening here 
for the last 15 years to denunciations of a few of us who thought 
that municipalities ought to own their electric-light plants and 
their waterworks, because it was always said, “ You get into 
that dreadful inertia. There is no private initiative. The Gov- 


ernment never turns its hand to anything without increasing | 


the expense. Efficiency is driven away.” And now we are 
scared to death of government ownership of lumber! 
Why, Mr. President, how can we think for a moment that 


government, mind you, has no private initiative. Government 
ownership, the decaying hand of the government, is going to 
drive our bright minds and our private initiative into the 
Pacific Ocean. It is a terrible calamity. 

I wonder if we are properly frightened at this government- 
ownership proposition; and I wonder if we are going to be led 
now to vote for a tariff to protect private initiative against 
government ownership. I wonder. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, just a word. 

It was suggested a moment ago that this proposal was 
directly opposite from the proposition submitted the other day. 
I think it is entirely different. The proposition the other day 
was to ‘put a tariff on lumber no matter what the action of the 
other country might be. This proposes that if, for instance, 
Canada should take its tariff off we would let its lumber come 
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in free of duty, even though it might be produced at a cost of | 


four dollars and odd cents per thousand cheaper than ours, 
that there would be no tariff upon that coming in. In other 
words, this cheap lumber will come into this market and com- 
pete with us on the same basis, and entirely upon the same 
basis, as at the present time. 

I think the other plan is very materially different from 
what is proposed here, which simply is that if Canada wants 
her lumber to come into the United States free of duty, all she 
has to do is to take the tariff off of the lumber going into that 
country. And very little of our lumber goes into Canada. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to say just a word 
before a vote is taken on this amendment. 

It strikes me as hardly fair to ask Congress to legislate on a 


subject like lumber so as to make the legislation dependent | 


upon the action of any other country. Canada does not need 
our lumber; we do need Canada’s lumber. So that whatever 
tariff we levy ought to be based upon our own situation and not 
as a matter of retaliation against some country which levies a 
tariff on an article they do not need to import. The same 
thing is true as to Mexico. 

It seems to me it is unwise to open up the whole subject be- 
cause of any local situation which exists on a border, because 
this amendment applies to all countries, without regard to 
whether they are in the Western Hemisphere or anywhere else 
in the world. 

In the next place, I do not like the idea of countervailing 
duties, because they do not make for uniformity of taxation. 
The same article will be coming in from Canada bearing one 
duty and coming in from Mexico bearing another duty, and 
from every other country which ships lumber into this country 
we will have a different duty levied on it. It strikes me that 
that is calculated to work unfairly toward the people who live 
in a section where the highest duty would be levied on an article. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator will turn to page 253 of the 
bill he will find under “ Coal” this provision: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government imposes a duty on any article specified in this 
paragraph, when imported from the United States, an equal duty shall 
be imposed upon such article coming into the United States from such 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government. 


And the articles mentioned in the paragraph are: 
Coal, anthracite, semianthracite, bituminous, semibituminous, culm, 
Slack, and shale; coke; composition used for fuel in which coal or coal 


dust is the component material of chief value, whether in briquets or 
other form, 
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I take it from what the Senator says that he is not only 
opposed to the adoption of my amendment but that he will also 
favor striking this provision out of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I say about countervailing duties and 
their unfairness may depend on conditions existing at the time. 
I am not willing to vote here to extend the field of these counter- 
vailing duties, regardless of their merits or what Congress has 
done heretofore, or what may be in this bill now, and I think 
the effect of the Senator's amendment would be to extend that 
practice. . 

I think also the effect might be to nullify precisely what we 
did last week in regard to the lumber schedule. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The difference is that the law now provides a 
countervailing duty against coal, and this simply gives the 
President authority to negotiate to determine whether or not 
he will announce it. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I understand; but if he negotiates and fails 


| to bring about a provision in the statute of the foreign country 
there is any danger in the government doing these things? A | 


lifting this duty from American importations, then he is under 
a moral if not a legal obligation to put into effect the same 
duty levied in the foreign country, and if the foreign country 
wishes to double its duty, or to treble it, then he, of course, 
must follow suit and levy the same tariff. 

Mr. DILL. But we have a countervailing duty on coal. Why 
would the Senator limit it to coal? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is largely inoperative now; and be 
sides the Senate has already eliminated these countervailing 
duties. Very little coal is coming in. 

Mr. DILL. It would come in in great quantities if it were 
not for the duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not governed by local conditions in 
my attitude toward a tariff. If 1 were, my votes would have 
been considerably different from what they have been up to now. 
It would be impossible to tell how high or how low a duty 
might be. You would have a different duty in every port of 
entry under this provision, because of the different character 
of the articles covered by it. 

Mr. DILL. You would have different duties from different 
countries, and you have that situation in regard to coal now, and 
you have it with regard to calcium now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not operative now. 

Mr. DILL. It is operative. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. In my State, along the Canadian border, it is 
operative all the time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under this amendment it will be possible for 
the President, by presidential proclamation, to fix duties even 
higher than those attempted last week in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Washington of $2 a thousand feet, board 
measure, in the amendment which we defeated, and for that 
reason I do not feel at liberty to take the chance. However 


|} much I like to vote for any amendment offered by my friend, 


the Senator from Arizona, I do not feel at liberty to take the 
chance in voting to nullify what we did here last week in the 
defeat of the amendment to which I have referred, and even go 
further and do worse, becuuse under this amendment the Presi- 
dent might fix the tariff even higher than the figure fixed in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington last week. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Kentucky or the Senator from Arizona if either of them 
can tell us why the President has not put into operation the 
present countervailing duty on lumber. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not able to answer. I do not even 
know whether there has been any negotiation in regard to it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My information comes from the Tariff Com- 
mission that this provision, which is in the bill, was inserted 
at the instance of the maple-flooring manufacturers of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Whether the President of the United States 
has ever taken the matter up with Canada or not I do not know. 
All I know is that I found what appeared to me to be a dis- 
crimination in favor of flooring and as against all other lum- 
ber, and I wanted to remove that discrimination, which I believe 
my amendment would do, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator referred to the bill. The 
bill merely repeats the provisions of existing law. The act of 
1922 contains provision for a countervailing duty on lumber, and 
I would like to know why the President has not put it into 
operation. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, in answer to the question 
just asked by the Senator from Texas, the weakness of the 
present law is that the language limits the retaliatory right of 
this country to just one kind or possibly two kinds of lumber— 
that is, lumber that is planed on one side and tongued and 
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grooved; in other words, the existing law includes flooring and 
ceiling. I can not conceive that it covers anything else. 

There is not a very great amount of that particular material 
brought into this country, and there was no adequate reason 
why the President should have entered into negotiations under 
that law. 

The effect of the amendment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona is to take away that narrow restriction and broaden the 
retaliatory provisions, that the President may, where he 
fluds discrimination against American products, enter into nego- 
tiations and make the proclamation that the law permits. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
whether these tariffs against which this amendment is aimed 
levied matter of discrimination against the 
States, or are they 
We keep hearing the expression 


United States.” 


so 


as a 


“discrimination against the 
on products coming from the United States and no other coun- 
try, or do they levy a general tariff law, fixing rates upon com- 
modities coming from all countries? 

Mr. STEIWER. I hold in my hand the Canadian act, and I 
find that with respect to certain kinds of lumber—so far as that 
is concerned, with respect to all other commodities—they have 
three kinds of tariff, a British preferential tariff, an interme- 
diate tariff, and a general tariff. The countries of the British 
possessions come under the first, and take the lowest rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is that the Canadian law? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes. Certain other countries of the world 
come under the second or intermediate tariff. Our country, 
which has been accepting from Canada over a billion and a half 


tion of the third or general tariff, which is the highest tariff 
rate under the Canadian law. 

Mr. PARKLEY. But we are in the same category with all 
other countries coming under that general tariff? 

Mr. STEIWER. With only two or three countries in the 
world. 

Mr. BARKLEY. With reference to the countervailing duty, 
of course, there is a difference, I think, in the situation where 
a country has a surplus and desires to send that surplus to a 
foreign country and finds that that foreign country is dis- 
criminating against the exportation of the surplus; and a con- 


dition where a country does not have a surplus, as we do not | 


have a surplus of lumber. 


If we had a surplus of lumber 
in the United States, 


regardless of the surplus which may 
exist in any community—taking the country as a whole, if we 
had a surplus, and were seeking a market in the countries of 
the world for that surplus, and they discriminated against the 
importation of that product from our country into their coun- 
tries, I would then say that purely as a matter of retaliation 
it would be proper to levy a countervailing duty. But that 
situation does not exist as to lumber. We do not have a sur- 
plus, not have enough for our own needs, and therefore 
are importing lumber from other countries. It so happens 
that Canada and Mexico are near to us. As I see it, to use an 
old expression, we should not cut off our nose to spite our 
face, and retaliate against Mexico and Canada on a product 
where we have an insufficiency for our own needs, based upon 
any duty they might levy upon the importation of a product 
from our country into their country of which they themselves 
have a surplus and do not need to import. 

Mr. STEIWER. If I might make a brief answer to the 
Senator’s suggestion before I yield to my friend the Senator 
from Washington—— 

Mr. DILL. I just wanted to interject this, that when my 
friend from Kentucky says there is not a surplus of lumber 
the Senator is not informed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For the United States as a whole there is 
not a surplus. 

Mr. DILL. There is a surplus. 
it can not be used, 

Mr. STEIWER. If the Senator from Kentucky had paid a 
little closer attention to the argument made upon the floor the 
other day, he would have noted that there is actually a surplus. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose one might say that if we wanted 
to cut all our timber down and saw it into lumber there would 
be a surplus of lumber, but taking the needs of the country over 
a period of years, there can not now be said to be a surplus of 
timber and lumber in the United States. Otherwise, why has 
the Government taken measures to restrict the destruction of 
our forests? Why not wipe out all laws for conservation and 
let everybody go in and cut down all that fine timber? 

Mr. STEIWER. I wish there were not a surplus. Under my 
own conception of the proper handling of the lumber question 
there would not be a surplus. I would be willing to forego the 
foreign market and limit our lumber cut to our domestic needs, 


do 


The timber is dying because 
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a situation which, I think, would be most helpful in this country, 
but unfortunately there is a surplus. Our importations are less 
than 5 per cent of our total cut. Our exports are over 8 per 
cent of our total cut. There is a surplus by reason of the fact 
that in order to provide the amount of lumber necessary for the 
local market of certain classes it is necessary to saw up more 
logs than otherwise would be necessary, therefore there is cast 


| upon our market each year in certain of the grades more lumber 


United | 
levied on importations from all countries? | money for liquidation—for the payment of taxes and the pay- 


Do Canada and Mexico levy a tariff specifically | 


| they deny us their market. 


than we can use. It is an unfortunate condition. 


It would be far better if the American producers of lumber 
could have the American market and would cut only sufficient 
to answer the requirements of the American market. But the 
fact of the matter is that economic pressure upon our timber 
people, with the necessity for forced cutting in order to get 


ment of interest and overhead generally is so compelling that 
we do actually cut more timber than we use, and we are on 
the world market now seeking an outlet for these certain grades 
of timber. 

Our Canadian friends deny us their market. 


They take our 
market, to the extent 


of a billion and one-half board feet, but 
This is not just an idle theory. This 


| is a trade fact well recognized by the people who have studied the 


lumber situation. When times are good up on the Canadian 
prairies, when their crops are bountiful and prices favorable, the 
Canadians enjoy their own market themselves, but they do not 
permit us to participate in that favorable market, except by 
payment of a 25 per cent ad valorem duty. They take it for 
themselves, and then when times become less good in their own 


, | area they dump the surplus down in the prairie States of the 
feet of lumber for a number of years, comes under the applica- | United States, and so far as that is concerned in very many 


other places. 

I do not want to get into an extended discussion concerning 
the matter. I merely rose to explain briefly my view of the 
nature and purpose of the amendment itself and to state what 
I thought to be sound reason why it should be adopted. The 
suggestions made by my friend the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. BarKLey] rather tend to raise the whole question of the 
lumber tariff, which I hope we will not have to debate over 
again here to-night. I most earnestly feel that a better condi- 
tion would be brought to our people if we could be put on a 
reciprocal parity with Mexico and with Canada and be given an 
opportunity to dispose of our surplus lines of wood products 
whenever the economic situation creates that surplus just as 
we permit Canada to do in our country. 

I can assure Senators there is nothing we can do for the 
lumber industry that would be so helpful in avoiding waste of 
our natural resources as enacting a law that will increase a 
little the total returns of the industry. The timber that is 
cut now is largely a forced cut. It is a necessity for liquida- 
tion. It is no violation of confidence to say that I have gone 
to the mills and have asked the lumbermen why it is that their 
production runs on a certain basis, why it is that they are 
cutting in the way they do. They take a pencil and a piece 
of paper and say “ Our taxes are so much. Our mortgage is 
so much and the interest is so much. We have to keep together 
the skeleton of our organization, our office organization, our 
foremen in the woods, and our superintendents, and that creates 
an overhead of so much. With the present market prices it 
takes a certain number of board feet to enable us to liquidate 
those obligations.” There is no other way they can make 
liquidation. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. President, if we could somewhat fortify this 
{industry by a little increase in economic leyel they would de- 
crease their cut because, as a matter of fact, most of them are 
conservationists, most of them do not want to make the cut they 
are now making. Most of them are selling at so narrow a mar- 
gin of profit and, in some cases, really at a loss, and they 
prefer not to cut. If we could give the industry just a little 
aid it would develop, as I have said, that most of them are real 
conservationists. They do not want to destroy the timber. 
They live in the hope that they will some day realize more for 
it if they can keep it. 

To get back to the amendment proposed by the Senator, I 
do not feel that its adoption or rejection is a matter of gravest 
importance to the lumber industry, but I do feel that its adop- 
tion will open up a field. It will either compel our neighbors to 
take off their tariff or else it will give our products protection 
against their products. It will do one or the other, and in either 
case it will be helpful. If it opens up the field, as I assume it 
would, because I think our neighbors to the north and south 
would probably amend their laws to meet the situation, it would 
merely mean that as to those grades and kinds of lumber of 
which we have a surplus in any event we would have a little 
broader market in which to dispose of that surplus and a little 
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better condition for our producers and for the laboring people 
engaged in the industry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would like to ask the Senator a question. 
The Senator does not, I assume, question the propriety of Car- 
ada grauting a preferential rate to Great Britain? 

Mr. STEIWER. I do not question the propriety of it or the 
right to do it; but if that kind of tariff arrangement is had, it 
certainly operates to the disadvantage of our own people. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. But as far as Canada and 
Great Britain are concerned, there is somewhat the same rela- 
tion as that which exists between the United States and the 
Philippine Islands. 

Mr. STEIWER. That is true. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, how many countries have the benefit 
of the intermediate duty? 

Mr. STEIWER. I can not answer that question exactly. 
There is a considerable number. I have seen the list. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Are those rates granted to the countries 
under the intermediate rates much lower than those granted 
under the third rate, which the United States has to pay? 

Mr. STEIWER. Appreciably lower. I do not know what the 
Senator means by the phrase “much lower.” Against our rate 
of 25 per cent on certain manufactures of wood the intermediate 
rate is 22%4 per cent. It is enough lower to give to the other 
countries an advantage in the market. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I certainly hope the 
amendment now before the Senate will be defeated. 
in large measure the same question that was debated at great 


length when the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- | ment 


ington [Mr. Jones] relating to a duty on lumber was under con- 
sideration. The effort is now made to secure by indirection a 
tariff duty on certain lumber products which could not be ob- 
tained directly. It sounds very plausible that because some 
other country imposes a duty against a commodity produced in 
the United States we should therefore impose a like duty against 
the products of that country. As suggested by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], if we are to legislate upon that 


theory, certainly all efforts to frame a scientific tariff must be | mittee for to-morrow morning. 
The economic considerations upon which the Cana- 


dian people impose a duty may justify the imposition by that | 


abandoned. 


country of a duty upon certain woods and lumber products, but 
those same arguments can not be made so far as the imposition 
of a like duty upon the same commodity is concerned in this 
country. 

I realize there are certain Senators interested in a duty upon 
flooring, but let us examine the situation. If the amendment 
is adopted and Canada does not yield to the diplomatic negotia- 
tions and the duty is not repealed which they now impose upon 
flooring, then a 25 per cent duty will be imposed upon flooring 
imported into the United States. 


this bill proposing a 25 per cent ad valorem duty upon flooring. 
As a matter of fact, the provision in the bill on flooring was 
stricken out, and it provided for a much lower duty than 25 per 
cent. 

If the articles contained in this paragraph are entitled to a 
duty, then the duty should be proposed in the form of an 
amendment and Senators should offer facts and arguments to 
justify the imposition of such a duty by this Government. This 
attempt should not be made to secure by indirection duties 


which can not be secured by presenting the propositions upon | 


their merits. 


I wish to point out that all of the countervailing duties, as 
I understand it, contained in the bill have been stricken out by 
the Senate. That was done for two reasons: First, because it 
is considered by those who have made a study of the question 
of the tariff that countervailing duties are unscientific in their 
character. In the second place, a request has come from the 
State Department because the provisions for countervailing 
duties now carried in the 1922 law have caused the Depart- 
ment of State difficulties and friction with other countries. 

It is true that Senators have discussed the question of duties 
which are imposed by Canada and Mexico on the articles in 
these two paragraphs; but, as has already been pointed out, 
there are other countries which impose duties upon lumber 
and wood products. To adopt this amendment will create a 
confused condition in the trade, because those engaged in it 
will have no information at what moment a duty may be made 
necessary upon some of these numerous commodities by the 


action of some other country with which we have trade re 
lations. 
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It involves | 


There is not a Senator who | 
would rise in his place and attempt to justify an amendment to | 
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I sincerely hope that in the consideration of the amendment 
Senators will realize the implications which are involved in it. 
Let us not impose by indirection duties upon lumber and wood 
products which could not be obtained if the preposition were 
presented directly to the Senate upon its merits. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that while the countervailing duties were stricken out, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has stated that he would 
have the matter reopened and recommend that they be kept in 


the bill. It is hardly fair to say that the countervailing duties 
are all out of the bill. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. They were stricken out by action of 
the Finance Committee itself, and the Senate confirmed that 
action. I am aware of the fact that the Senator from Utah 
has called a meeting of the committee with the object in mind 
of reversing that sound policy and reintroducing into the bill 
all of the countervailing duties that prevail in the existing law, 
but even so that action has not yet been taken by the Senate 
and it remains for the Senate to decide whether it will take 
that backward step or not, even if the Finance Committee 
recommends it. 

Mr SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken about the committee 
striking out the amendment covering countervailing duties. I 
received a letter from the State Department after the bill was 
reported to the Senate, asking that they be stricken out, and I 
asked the Senate then to strike them out, and that was done 
without a word of discussion, at the request of the State Depart- 

Following that, I suppose probably a dozen Senators 
came to me and said that they hardly thought that was fair 
and wanted to have another vote upon it. Immediately next day 


| I gave notice to the Senate that when the bill reached the Sen- 


ate I would ask for a reconsideration of these particular pro- 
visions, four or five in number. That is the history of it. Not 
only that, but I will say to the Senator that I have a number of 
letters now, even after that statement was made, from the State 
Department, and I have called a meeting of the Finance Com- 
I want the committee to be 


advised of just what the letters from the State Department con- 


tain. After the committee hears the letters, then I would like 
the committee to say what they want us to do. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield in just a minute. I am 
glad to have the correction made by the Senator from Utah, but 
nevertheless the fact remains that the State Department has re- 
quested the elimination of these countervailing duties, and the 
Senate has responded to that request. Until the Senate itself 
reverses that position, I assume that it is the position of the 
Senate. Now I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Utah stated that when that was 
done there was not a word said about it. The Senator from 


| Utah overlooked the fact, however, that I raised the question at 


the time that we took the vote, asking him why this action was 
to be taken, and I stated then that the State Department had 
asked for it because the existing condition created a great deal 


| of confusion. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is right. When I recall 
the facts, I now remember that the Senator from Ohio did say 
what he has just stated, but that was all that was then said. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays upon the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. At this hour so many Senators are 
out of the Chamber at dinner, that I suggest the absence of a 


| quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley Goff 
Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Grundy 
Borah Hale 
Bratton Harris 
Brock Harrison 
Brookhart Hastings 
Broussard Hatfield 
Capper Hawes 
Connally Hayden 
Copeland Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Dale Jones 
Dill Kean 
Fess Keyes 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the ame ndment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. BIncHAM’s name was called). I have 
been requested to announce that the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BincHaM] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. 
He has a general pair with the junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass]. If the Senator from Connecticut were present 
and permitted to vote, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McMASTER. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Waxcorr]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH]. I am unable to obtain a transfer, and, in his absence, 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. STECK (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs], 
but I understand he has not voted. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ggeorce] and will permit my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitert] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN]; 

The Senator from New Jersey {Mr. Barrp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLrenn] with the Senator 
from South Carelina [Mr. Brease]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STePHENs]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsreap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomaAs]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 35, as follows: 
YEAS—34 

Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
NAYS—35 
Heflin 
Howell 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
NOT VOTING—27 
Moses 
Overman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Shipstead 
Simmons 


Ashurst 
Lroussard 
Dill 

Fess 
Fletcher 

Gof 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 

Hale 


Hastings 
Hattield 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Oddie 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 


Allen 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Rrookhart 
Capper 


Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Frazier 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 


Nye 

Schall 

Steck 
Swanson 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Baird 
Bingham 
Blease 
Caraway 
Deneen 
George 
Gillett 


Glass 
Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 
Johnson 
Kendrick 
King 

So Mr. HAyprN’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. On page 269, after line 8, it is proposed 
to insert the following new paragraph: 

Par. 


Smith 
Stephens 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 
Walcott 
Watson 


. Spices and spice seeds: (1) Cassia, cassia buds, and cassia 
vera ; cloves, clove stems; cinnamon and cinnamon chips; ginger root, 
not preserved or candied; mace; nutmegs; black or white pepper; and 
pimento (allspice) ; all the foregoing, if unground; 

(2) anise; caraway; cardamom; coriander; cummin; and fennel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, this amendment simply car- 
ries forward an amendment which has already been adopted by 
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the Senate—I think without a dissenting vote—putting certain 
enumerated spices upon the free list, because it was manifest 
that none of these spices are produced in this country, and they 
had been put on the dutiable list only for revenue purposes, 
The Senate has already agreed to take them off the dutiable 
list, and now I am simply following up its action. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this amendment is simply to 
carry out the former action of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the result is an- 
nounced I desire to ask whether the amendment includes vanilla 
beans? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask the Senator from New York whether 
he will not include vanilla beans? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should not want to have that done, I sug- 
gest to the Senator that he wait until the bill gets into the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already declared the 
result. 

Mr. WAGNER. I hope the Senator will offer a separate 
amendnrent on that subject if he desires to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer an amendment, then, to put vanilla 
beans upon the free list. The amendment of the Senator from 
New York has been agreed to. This is a separate amendment, 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. WAGNER. I should like to know whether the amend- 
ment I offered has been adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was declared to 
have carried. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator’s amendment has been agreed 
to; and now I am offering another anrendment to put vanilla 
beans on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we put vanilla beans on the free list, we cer- 
tainly ought to put tonka beans on the free list, too, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know about that; but vanilla 
beans are not raised in this country. They come from abroad. 
They are used in exactly the same way that these spices are 
used, and ought to be in the same category. Such is my 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee, which will 
be stated. 

The Curer CLterK. The Senator from Tennessee offers the fol- 
lowing amendment as a new paragraph: 


Par. —. Vanilla beans. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, vanilla beans have always been 
dutiable at 30 cents a pound. It is true they are not produced 
in the United States. They are used for making vanilla 
extract. I do not see why they should go on the free list. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. They are used in manufacturing these ex- 
tracts; that is true; but why should we put a tariff on them at 
all? It is not to protect anything that is produced in this coun- 
try. They all come from abroad. They are not produced in this 
country, and they ought to come in free. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if we take the beans off the dutiable 
list and put them on the free list, the duty on vanilla extract 
will have to be decreased. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to that. 
ment relates to the vanilla beans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will offer the amendment 
again when the bill is in the Senate ; and I give notice right now 
that I am going to have a roll call on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 4 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it is a pity that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee was not agreed to. 

The other day, as I understand, we put mustard seed on the 
dutiable list. This was done on the theory that because the wild 


My amend- 
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mustard grows in America it could be used for the purpose of 
making prepared mustard, which is not the case at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from New York is 
quite in error about that. 
noxious and pestiferous weed; but the growth in this country 


of the mustard out of which the condiment is prepared is a new | 


venture, and it is entitled to consideration as such. 
that was a very wise provision. 

I quite agree with the Senator, though, with respect to the 
matter before us. I can see no reason at all why vanilla beans 
should not be on the free list. They are not produced in this 
country at all. 


I think 


England. 
of mustard seed for the last 20 years or more. 
why it should be on the free list. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Notice has been given that the 
amendment will be reoffered in the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
yield a moment, I would like to say that it is a great mistake 
from the standpoint of those who buy mustard—and tremen- 


dous quantities of it are used on every table and in every farm- | 
This | 


house in America—to place a tariff upon mustard seed. 
will mean a material increase in the cost of prepared mustard; 
and the quantity of American mustard seed which is used in 
the preparation of prepared mustard is infinitesimal. I think 


that both vanilla beans and mustard seed should be upon the | 


free list, and when the times comes I shall be glad to vote to 

place them there, 
Mr. McKELLAR. 

Massachusetts yield? 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Mr. McKELLAR. 


Mr. President, 


I yield. 
Just one moment. 


of these extracts have a tariff on the manufactured article. 
Every one of the manufactured articles has a duty on it, and 
the manufacturers should be allowed to have their raw product 


absolutely free, it seems to me; and there ought not to be a | 


tariff on them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment is to paragraph 1716, on page 261. It strikes out of line 
25 the period, and adds the words “in sheets, rolls, laps, or 
bales,” so that paragraph 1716 will read: 

Mechanically ground wood pulp, chemical wood pulp, unbleached ‘or 
bleached in sheets, rolls, laps, or bales. 


Mr. President, this is a very important amendment. Wood 


pulp comes into this country in bales, rolls, and sheets, and is | 
It comes in free of duty. 


sold to our paper manufacturers. 
There has grown up on the St. John River a practice of send- 
ing wood pulp in liquid form through pipes under the river 


located on the border has the advantage over all the other manu- 
facturers of paper by getting his wood pulp under the river 
across the boundary line into this country free of duty and 
ready to be manufactured into paper. The other mills must 
reconvert the pulp bales and rolls into Liquid pulp in order to 
make paper. 
is free of duty. The result is that that one manufacturer has 
the advantage of $7 to $8 a ton in the manufacture of paper 
over the 102 paper manufacturers in this country who have to 
ship their pulp in sheets, it being impossible to transport it to 
distances in a liquid state. This one border mill gets its pulp 
in the most perfect condition to make paper. 

The amendment which I seek to have incorporated in the bill 
would exclude liquid pulp from being imported free of duty, 
would subject it, in another paragraph and section, to a duty of 
10 per cent, and permit the wood pulp that is imported in sheets 
to come in free. 


Unless this practice is stopped all the paper mills of the | 


country may be forced to go to the border and run pipe lines 
across the border into the border States and destroy the manu- 
facturing of paper in every other part of the country. It will 
be impossible to build a paper mill anywhere else, because they 
will be able to get this wood pulp in liquid form as they are 
now getting it in one case and going to get it in other locations 
now being considered. It is proposed now to do the same thing 
at the Soo, Sault Ste. Marie. 

This situation automatically established a differential of $7 
to $8 per ton advantage over the paper mills not so fortunately 
located. 
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The wild mustard, of course is a} 


I regret that, I have not my documents | 


| pumps its pulp in, should be put out of commission. 


will the Senator from | °" : se 
mill from putting 102 other paper mills out of commission. 


As I understand, all | 


Liquid wood pulp as well as wood pulp in sheets | 


=~ 
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In my own State there are 48 paper mills. There are paper 
mills in every other State of the Union; and this is a very 
serious disadvantage to them. This border mill gets its raw 
material in a better state for paper making. It is a question if 
it is not an infringement of treaty rights between the States; 
but this material being on the free list, there is probably no 
violation of any international right. So the question arises 
now whether we will take this liquid pulp that comes in pipes 
from Canada to the mill upon this side and place a duty on it 
so as to protect the other mills, or whether we will allow all our 
paper industries to move to the border and have pipe lines 


| run across the border and manufacture paper there. 


Let me tell you how serious this situation is. The wood pulp 
that comes in in the form of sheets, after it comes here, has to 
be transformed back to a liquid state; so the American paper 


| manufacturer who buys the wood pulp in sheets is at a great 
Mr. SMOOT. They are raising some mustard seed in New | 
California has been producing over 4,000,000 pounds | 
I can not see | 


disadvantage compared to the one who purchases it in Canada 
in liquid form. The one who buys it in sheets has to have it 
transported over to the mills here, and then put back into 
liquid form. The result is that the American who builds his 
mills along the Canadian border and puts in his pipe line, gets 
his wood pulp in liquid form and makes paper immediately 
therefrom and has an advantage of $7 or $8 a ton. So, it 
seems to me that that situation should be remedied, and it can 
be remedied by providing that the duty-free product shall be 
the wood pulp which is bleached in sheets, rolls, laps, or bales, 
and, inferentially, provide for a duty on wood pulp in the liquid 
form at 10 per cent. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I can not understand the reason- 
ing of the Senator, as to why this one particular mill, which 
All of 
these exceptions the Senator is putting in would come in under 
the free list, would they not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
a delicate political position. 
out of commission, 


Of course, the Senator is in 
I am not seeking to put this mill 
I am trying, however, to prevent this one 


Mr. HALE. No, I am not in a delicate position, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; the Senator is. He has 
to choose between one mill in his State and against other mills 
in his State. It so happens that the one mill in his State which 
gets this liquid pulp is a mill owned by Canadian interests, but 
there are other paper mills in the Senator’s State suffering as a 
result of the evasion I have pointed out, to the extent of a dis- 
advantage of $7 or $8, and I suggest that the Senator inquire 
from those other paper mills in his State as to what they think 
about the matter. 

Mr. HALE. I am not in the least influenced by that. It 
seems to me that all wood pulp, however produced, should be on 
the free list if wood pulp is to come in on the free list. It does 
not make any difference whether it is pumped in or comes in in 
sheets. If one is on the free list, the other should be on the 
free list. I think it is only fair to the people who have this 
mill that they should haye the same privilege that others have. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me read one statement 


| before the Senator from Maine defeats this amendment : 
into the United States, so that one manufacturer of paper | 


Already Fraser Companies (Ltd.), operating pulp mills, located in 
Canada, with an output of more than 400 tons daily of mechanical 
and chemical pulp, has availed itself of the loophole above mentioned, 
which exists by reason of the Canadian embargo on pulp wood and the 
American tariff on book paper. 


That is another important thing. If this Canadian concern 
stayed in Canada and made its paper there, instead of locating 
in Maine, they would have to pay a duty upon the paper when 
it comes into the United States, and now they avoid paying a 
duty upon the paper. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, is there 


any other State 


| than Maine which receives its pulp sluiced through a conduit 


under the river? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No other State. No liquid 
pulp can be transported and therefore this company has an 
advantage that is destructive to other mills. Of course, other 
paper mills will resort to the same methods. 

Mr. HALE. Why the pulp that comes in in that way should 
be taxed any more than in any other form, I fail to see. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I read further: 

Their Edmundston pulp plant is located on the St. John River oppo- 
site the most northerly point of the Maine boundary, and on the 
opposite side of the river in the State of Maine a new company or- 
ganized ander the name of Fraser Paper (Ltd.), has established a paper 
mill. 


They avoid the paper duty by doing that. They just take 
their liquid pulp, run it through a pipe, make the paper over 
the boundary line, and escape all paper duties, putting every 
other paper mill in the country at a very serious disadvantage. 
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The pulp of Fraser Companies (Ltd.), was 
as a standard 


markets ; 


of commerce, and mostly in the United States 
but now the pulp mills on the Canadian side and the new 
paper mill on the American side are connected by pipe lines and liquid 
pulp is pumped from the one mill to the other. Each of these pipe 
lines are about 5,000 feet long buried in the ground, except for that 
part which is suspended on the International Highway Bridge. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, WALSII of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator worried about what those 
pipe Yines may be used for other than pulp? Is he anxious to 
leave them free for other uses? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am afraid if they were 
used for the purpose the Senator indicates we probably would 
have some treaty complications. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to ask the Senator, seriously, what 
is the difference between mechanical and chemical wood pulp? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mechanical wood pulp is the 
wood pulp which has not been treated chemically, and chemical 
wood pulp is the wood pulp treated chemically. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would they be interfered with by the 
adoption of the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. WALSH .of Massachusetts. No; they would not. The 
only way wood pulp can be transported is in sheets or rolls, 
The water is squeezed out of the pulp, it is hardened and put in 
rolls and transported to our paper mills, and then returned to 
the water spigot before being made into paper. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, where is the work performed on 
wood pulp that is brought into this country in rolls or sheets? 
Is not that work done outside of this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is all done out of the 
country. 

Mr. HALE. And less work is done on the liquid pulp made 
outside of the country, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I should say less work 
was done on that. But the work done in Canada to put pulp in 
condition for transportation has to be undone when the other 
mills purchase their pulp in sheets. 

Mr. HALE. So the Senator’s amendment is in the nature of 
protection to Canadian or other foreign labor? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My amendment seeks to pre- 
vent wood owned by the Canadian company, which is capable 


articl 


of being and is made into pulp, from being made into liquid | 


pulp and carried in a pipe under the river into the United 
States and made into paper in competition with the 150 other 
paper manufacturers without bearing the duty levied upon 
paper. 


Mr. BARKLEY. 


Mr. President, does the Senator say that 
this water or liquid is squeezed out of the pulp in Canada? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And then pumped through a pipe into the 
United States under the river? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; it does not have to be 
hardened, but when brought into the other mills hardened, it 
has to be returned to the liquid form. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Where is it hardened when it comes into 
other mills; is it hardened in Canada? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It can not be shipped other- 
wise. You can not ship liquid pulp in a freight car by train, but 
you can ship it by pipes across the border, and this means that 
all our paper mills will go along the border. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It might be shipped in tank cars, I suppose. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; in the case of this liquid pulp there is 99 
per cent water and 1 per cent pulp. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What becomes of the water after it gets into 
the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. They just take the 1 per cent out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is watered stock when it comes here, and 
it is dehydrated and becomes pulp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This amendment is in the 
interest of the one hundred and forty-odd manufacturers of 
paper in this country, and if we want to do what they think 
is fair for them and prevent the injustices under which they 
are now suffering, we will adopt this amendment. Otherwise, 
we will say to them that they had better do likewise, go and get 
the Canadian pulp, and get a pipe line from Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is the first time in the 
history of tariff making that the less-manufactured article bears 
a higher duty than the manufactured article, or partly manu- 
factured article. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator appreciates the 
disadvantage. It is ruinous, unfair, and if continued and it 


Yes. 
Then is it hardened after it gets into this 
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formerly sold in dry rolls | expands means all paper mills must go to the border and obtain 


liquid pulp in pipe lines. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have had the best attorneys of the United 
States call on me for the last year on this very matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator knows that the 
American paper manufacturers are as a unit in favor of this 
amendment. 

Mr. HALE. What does the Senator mean by “as a unit” ? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Except this Canadian con- 
cern, of course, they are not anxious to surrender their powerful 
advantage. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, if a duty should be put on in this 
way, on the liquid pulp which comes in, that would probably 
lead later on to a general duty on wood pulp, and probably a 


duty on paper, would it not? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is a duty on paper now, 
of course. That is what these people avoid. 

Mr. HALE. On certain kinds of paper only. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But this liquid pulp impor- 
tation is a very serious disadvantage, seven or eight dollars a 
ton, to the 102 other paper mills. 

Mr. HALE. Clearly this would put this particular mill out 
of commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To answer the remark of the 
Senator from Maine, the mill in Maine would not go out of 
business. They would simply get their pulp in bales, the same 
as the other paper mills. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. 
Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. We have large paper mills in my State, 
the Mohawk Paper Makers, at Cohoes, the Carthage Pulp & 
Board Co., at Carthage ; the Mumford Paper Mills, at Mumford; 
the Robert Sair Co., of New York City; and the Defiance 
Paper Co., of Niagara Falls. They all use pulp from Canada. 
I assume from what the Senator says that they get it in sheets. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely. 

Mr. COPELAND. And that this factory is the only one that 
has the advantage of a pipe line, and that is quite an advantage 
in these days, since they can pump it direct. What does the 
Senator propose? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They have the advantage of 
two things—first, of getting liquid pulp without having it put 
into sheets. After it is put into sheéts it has to be converted 
back into the liquid state. This plant in Maine with the pipe 
line has that advantage. Secondly, they have the advantage, 
instead of building their paper factory in Canada, of building 
their factory on this side and escaping the duties upon paper. 

Mr. COPELAND. What does the Senator propose? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I propose to limit the im- 
portations of wood pulp on the free list to those that come in in 
sheets. I ask the Senator from Utah what his attitude is 
toward this amendment. I am only concerned in the interest of 
the paper industry. I have no personal interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a radical change from any tariff legis- 
lation that was ever proposed, I think, in any country. I will 
say to the Senator that the representatives of the paper mills 
from Wisconsin and Michigan and most all the Central States 
which have paper mills have been in my office time and time 
again with their attorneys, and I told them I did not know how 
on earth the matter could be taken care of. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They have found a way 
through this amendment, if the Senator wants to help them. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a radical change from a protective tariff. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is limiting the privilege of 
bringing in goods duty free. 

Mr. SMOOT. I admit this, that 90 per cent of the wood pulp 
which comes into the United States to-day from Canada comes 
in in the form covered by the amendment. I did not think it 
was that much, but it is. It comes in in this form. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the form covered by my 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH cf Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Are we going to say that a raw material shall 
be taxed 10 per cent and that the article made from it shall be 
duty free? That is a different proposition from anything we 
have ever had. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. It is possible for minerals 
when first mined to require certain processes, of elimination of 
all other products which may be embodied in the minerals 
before they are shipped into this country without a duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can ship without duty in that form, and 
then the article made from it would carry a duty. This is just 


President, will the Senator from 


I yield to the Senator from 
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the reverse. I will say to the Senator that it is the only way 
it can be reached. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator says there is an 
injustice being done to the other paper manufacturers, but 
because there is some condition about this liquid happening to 
be in a state that has not gone through the process that pulp 
in bales has gone through we can not adopt the amendment. 
That is his theory. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a change from all tariff practices, all 
tariff ideas, and it is now for the Senate to say whether they 
want to do it or not. What the Senator has stated is absolutely 
correct ; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It really gets down to 
whether we want the paper mills to go up along the St. John 
or St. Lawrence River, or wherever there happens to be on the 
other side some timber which may be made into pulp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we had better have a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I shall duly 
notify the American paper industry where to locate. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4382, strike out lines 1 to 10, 
inclusive, and insert the following—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that relates to an administra- 
tive feature, and the free list is under consideration now under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. When the bill gets into the 
Senate the Senator can offer his amendment. 

Mr. HAWES. I brought this matter up once before and 
discussed it at some length. My understanding at that time 
was that it should be brought up in the Committee of the Whole 
before the bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not if I understand the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
amendment is not in order at this time. 

Mr. HAWES. Let the amendment stand as offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the table. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
to paragraph 1812, page 279. I am sorry the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANpENBERG] is not here at the moment. 
He was greatly interested in this subject, as it relates to 
antiques. 
the amendment in line 8? By the way, would this be a proper 
amendment now to consider? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not. 

Mr. COPELAND. I realized that as I spoke, so I shall bring 
it up at a later time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York any other amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to ask the Senator from Utah 
about free diamonds. Of course, I know that the amendment 
was adopted to prevent smuggling; but would not the same end 
have been served if a very small duty had been left on 
diamonds? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a small duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. On diamonds? 
paragraph to which I refer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Rough diamonds are free, but cut diamonds 
carry a duty of 10 per cent. This is the theory of the duty on 
cut diamonds. All smugglers of diamonds into the United States 


report the 


the 


Mr. President, I wish to make reference 


Has the Senator from New 


Paragraph 1668 is the 


are paid about 6 per cent of the value of the diamonds they | 


smuggle. That is the general percentage paid. When they were 
paid 20 per cent, there was something in it for the merchant 
who desired smuggled diamonds brought infto the United States. 
The committee decided that it was very much better to have a 
10 per cent duty, and then it would not pay. 

Mr. COPELAND. But is that the rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the rate we have recommended on 
cut diamogds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Iam referring to paragraph 1668, page 256. 
The old number was paragraph 1667, diamonds in rough or un- 
cut. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are on the free list. We just moved them 
out of the other paragraph and put them here on the free list. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is the criticism which comes to me. 
Should this paragraph become a law, it will place the American 
importer of these diamonds at a great disadvantage because the 
foreign. sellers will be in a position to send consignments of 
stones to ultimate American buyers who may retain them as 
they desire and return to the foreign sellers, together with a 
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| exports in 1923 were 21,951,287 pounds. 
It will be printed and lie on | 


I want to ask the Senator from Utah why we made | 


| sold in 
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check for the stone selected. There would be no charge upon 
the income tax upon the foreign seller and no advantage ex- 
cept the one mentioned by the Senator in regard to smuggling 
which I fully recognize. But would not the same purpose be 
served if we placed a very low rate, say, 2 or 3 per cent, upon 
such diamonds? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
comniittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from New 
York permit the Chair to state that the amendment would not 
be in order at this time? 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator from Utah oblige me by 
giving thought to the question of whether this small rate might 
not be adequate? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
will consider it. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
words “acetate or chloride,” 
on page 7, line 2, 
second time, 
pound.” 

Mr. HATFIELD. 


The department thought not, and so did the 


Yes; when the bill gets into the Senate we 
I wish to offer an amend- 


The amendment will be 
252, line 7, strike out the 
and insert “chloride;” and also 
after the word “ pound” where it occurs the 
insert “calcium acetate, crude, 244 cents per 


Mr. President, the wood-chemical industry 


of our Nation is an industry that is to-day supplying 95 per 


cent of the hardwood charcoal and 85 per cent of the acetate 
of lime consumed and one that has until recently furnished 
all the methanol used in our country. 

Previous to the late war we were able to supply not only 
the requirements of our own country for the above products, 
but exported large quantities of methanol and acetate of lime. 
The rapid development of the chemical industry of Europe 
since the war has changed this situation and today great 
chemical cartels of Europe are in alliance with their wood- 


| chemical manufacturers whose surplus products are being ex- 
| ported to the United States in increasing quantities. 


A statement taken from the tariff summary shows that the 
The imports in 1929 
were 24,583,610 pounds, and our exports for 1929 amounted only 
to 101,198 pounds, showing the depreciation. I might say for 
the information of the Senate that these products are made from 


| sawdust, waste wood taken from the lumber mills of our country. 


The States which are interested in these duties are Tennessee, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. The preducts that are produced by 
the distillation of wood and sawdust are represented in acetate 
of lime, methanol, and charcoal. The acetate of lime is made by 
taking the lime, mixing it with the distillate taken from the 
wood, and then later if treated with sulphuric acid, results in the 
formation of acetic acid. The acetic acid is the main product 
of the chemical production from this industry in the country at 
the present time. The acetic acid is used in the manufacture of 
silks and the rayon products. 

Unless something is done, according to the record disclosed 
by the Tariff Commission, the industry will soon go out of 
business in America. The synthetic products that are being 
the markets here from Germany in synthetic acetic 
acid are rapidly taking the American trade, because of the in- 
ability of the American industry to compete with synthetic 
products shipped here from Europe. The industry is largely 
an agricultural one, belonging to rural sections of the State 
where these industries are located, and is one which directly 
affects the farmers of the country by giving them an opportu 
nity to sell their wood, their sawdust and waste from the mill 
which otherwise would decay and become worthless. The im- 
ports justify a transfer of this product to the dutiable list. 
I hope it will be the pleasure of this body to protect the in 
dustry. Unless it is protected it will, in my judgment, fail 
altogether. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppte in the chair). 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to the 
Michigan? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I rise merely to concur in the last 
statement the Senator from West Virginia made. The Siate of 
Michigan has had considerable experience with this product and 
with its production. The undisputable evidence is that unless it 
can be taken from the free list and adequately protected, the do- 
mestic production is going to disappear entirely. I rise simply 
to concur in the Senator’s statement and in his presentation 
of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 


Does 
Senator from 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New York? 
Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 


Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator is right. We have 


here a product which is put into an airtight chamber—that is, | 
wood refuse—and out of it comes charcoal, methanol or wood | 


alcohol, and acetate of lime. Methanol is taxed at 18 cents a 
gallon. It is made by exactly the same process as the acetate 
of lime, and at the same rate, 18 cents a gallon, would be 2% 
cents a pound on the solid lime. If methanol should be taxed 
and is taxed at 18 cents a pound, it is perfectly clear to me 
that acetate of lime should be given the same _ protection, 
which would be 2%, cents a pound. I agree fully with what the 
Senator says. It is a matter of concern to every State in the 
Union where hardwood lumber is found and is a means of 
salvaging that waste material. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to say to the Sen- 
ator that his amendment calls for 24%4 cents per pound. 

The National Wood Chemical Association brings this to the 
attention of the committee and asks for a duty of 1% cents per 
pound, They figure out just why they ought to have 1% cents. 
Their statement also shows that in 1925 there were imported 
4,973,475 pounds, and in 1929 there were imported 24,658,843 
pounds. As to the exports, the situation was just the opposite. 
In 1925 we exported 22,038,213 pounds, and in 1929 the ex- 
ports dropped to 101,198 pounds. Of course, the mere showing 
is enough to demonstrate that they need a protection; and the 
association in its request made of the Finance Committee asked 


that the article be taken off the free list and given a duty of | 


1% cents a pound. 

Mr. HATFIELD. 
from Utah that the reason the American producer can not com- 
pete with the European producer is largely because acetic acid 
is made in Burope synthetically; there it is a by-product; and 


far as their ledgers are concerned. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, apparently the only ques- 
tion is the question of the rate per pound. I desire to say to 
the Senator from Utah that methanol at 18 cents a gallon 
would be 444 cents a quart and 24% cents a pint, and a pint is 
a pound the world around; so that the rate to correspond with 
the methanol rate should be 244 cents a pound. I do not know 
why they reach the conclusion that the rate should be 1% 
cents; but they ought to know with what they are satisfied. 

Mr. SMOOT. They state: 


In our opinion, a duty of 1% cents a pound will afford necessary 
protection. We respectfully request that this rate be established. 


Mr. COPELAND. 
accept that rate? 
Mr. SMOOT. 
dent 

Mr. HATFIELD. 
that rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we ought to accept it. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Will the chairman of the committee ap- 
prove of the rate of 144 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I think that rate ought to be accepted, 
and I am perfectly willing to accept it and let it go to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment provides a rate of 214 cents a 
pound. Is the Senator going to modify the amendment? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I will accept the modification suggested 
by the chairman of the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment as modified. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understand the modification makes 
the rate 1%4 cents a pound? 

Mr. HATFIELD. It makes it 1% cents a pound. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed tu. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I offer an amendment, on page 482, to 
strike out lines 24, 25, and 26. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LeegIsLATIvVE CLERK. On page 482, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 24, 25, and 26, as follows: 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 


This paper is signed “ Monta C. Burt, presi- 
National Wood Chemical Association.” 


Will the chairman of the committee accept 


The 


(4) Section 2804 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (relating to 
limitations on importation packages of cigars). 
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| not have. 


| sote that we produced in the United States. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Under unanimous consent are we only acting 
on items on the free list? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
amendment is not now in order under the unanimous-consent 
agreement 


Mr. FLETCHER. I had not understood about there -being 


| such a unanimous-consent agreement; that was evidently entered 


into when I was absent. Are we now confined to the free list? 
Mr. SMOOT. We are still considering items on the free list. 
Mr. FLETCHER. And no other amendment? 
Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether there are any other 
amendments or not to be offered to the free list. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Is the Senator going on with the free list 
until that shall be finished? 
Mr. SMOOT. I desire that we shall continue with the free 


| list until it shall be finished. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I withdraw the amendment. I was not 
aware of the existence of the unanimous-consent agreement 
referred to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there further amendments 
to be proposed to the free list? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have what I regard as a 
very important amendment. It relates to creosote. That article 
is now on the free list. I desire to point out what is the situa- 
tion in that industry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the Senator sent his amend- 
ment to the desk? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have the amendment, but it is compli- 
cated, and, if the Chair will bear with me, I will state my 
case and then present the amendment. My amendment in- 
volves taking certain items from the free list and then adding 
rather an extensive amendment to the body of the bill. 

Creosote is made from coal tar and is very largely made in 


| Great Britain and Germany. 
any price which nray be obtained for it represents a saving so 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is a preservative of wood. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is a preservative of wood. It is made 
abroad and sold so cheaply in America that there is almost no 
sale for our domestic creosote. It does not pay our people to 
distill the coal tar to make the creosote. 

The reason why it is made so extensively in Europe is be- 
cause of the high price of coal, particularly in England, where 
the coal may be $20 or $25 a ten. So all the coal dust that 


is produced by the handling of the coal is made into briquettes. 


Therefore there is a demand for coal tar there which we do 
On that account the creosote becomes a cheap by- 
product of the distillation of the remaining quantities of coal 
tar. 

In our country coal is so cheap that there is not that particu- 
lar use for the coal tar. Consequently, most of the coal tar is 
burned in the furnaces. 

We imported year before last nearly 96,000,000 gallons of 
creosote. Our domestic production was 97,000,000 gallons; in 
other words, we imported practically the same amount of creo- 
While we were 
importing that tremendous quantity of creosote, we were burning 
in the furnaces 323,000,000 gallons of tar, from which this 
valuable chemical could be made. 

We had a very interesting debate here the other day about 
oil and the importance of having a sale for oil. If we could 
make use of the coal tar which we now burn under the fur- 
naces, there would be a demand for oil to replace it to the 
extent of about 323,000,000 gallons. Stated in another way, if 
we did not burn this tar under the furnaces there would be a 
demand for 323,000,000 gallons of crude oil. If we did not 
burn this tar, we could make use of that much more oil and 
could make use of the tar for making creosote. That quantity 
of tar would make something over 100,000,000 gallons of creo- 
sote, which is practieally the amount we import into this coun- 
try. 

So much for the situation as regards the possibilities of pro- 
duction and the advantage to our country of using the tar. 
Creosote is used in creosoting or preserving timber and almost 
all of that timber is in the form of crossties, piles, gples, cross 
arms, and construction timber. 

Now, I want to point out that the amendments which I shall 
present do not involve creosote used on the western plains for 
dipping or disinfecting cattle. 

The amendments have been carefully drawn by the legislative 
counsel, and I trust they will receive the attention and favorable 
consideration of the Senate. I am proposing a 20 per cent ad 
valorem duty and a specific duty of 3 cents per gallon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator from New 
York know what is the attitude of the committee toward the 
amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask what is the attitude of 
the Senator from Utah regarding this amendment. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that if we put a duty upen creosote every 


farmer’s fence post, every telegraph pole, every tie, every barn— | 


I could enumerate many other things, but those are the prin- 
cipal ones—would be affected by it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say in reply, before the Senator 
goes further, if he will permit me, that out of the timber creo- 


soted, amounting to a total of 230,000,000 cubic feet, only 6,000,- | 


000 cubie feet, or one-fortieth of the amount of timber creosoted, 
is such timber as the Senator has just mentioned. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the amendment would affect all the 
creosoted timber that is used for the purposes I have mentioned. 
Then, great quantities of the material are used for disinfecting 
purposes. I have not the figures as to the quantity so used, but 
I ean get them and put them in the Recorp. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that I have excepted material used for disinfecting pur- 
poses ; and that is not involved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, how could the provision be administered ; 
how could the officials of the Government tell whether an im- 


portation would go into a disinfecting preparation or would be | 


It could not be done. 
I want to call attention to the prices. 


used for creosoting a tie? 


Mr. COPELAND. In 


the United States during the last two or three years creosote | 


oil sold at a price of from 13% cents to 14% cents per gallon. 
At present the creosote-oil price in Europe is approximately 8 
cents; transportation charges to Atlantic and Gulf ports are 
one-half of 1 cent to 1% cents. In other words, the foreign 
creosote oil is sold here at a profit of 5 cents a gallon. 
to say, it can be brought in, all the charges paid, and sold at a 
profit of 5 cents a gallon. 
pose placed upon it, it would increase the cost of the foreign 
article from 8 cents a gallon to about 12 cents a gallon. 

The present price is about 14% cents. That is, the foreign 
article brought in would still be under the price at which the 
article is now sold in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
product is used is the treating of wood, the wood-preserving 
industry. 
Service, a record total of 220,478,409 gallons. I do not know of 
an article in the whole bill where the protests were any stronger 
against an increase of duty upon creosote. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, and where 
come from? 
the telegraph lines. That is where they come from. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. They are the ones who buy the creosote. 
All you have to do is look at the figures to know that that is 
the fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. They buy great quantities of it. 
any doubt about that. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


do the 


Let me point out that of 230,000,000 cubic 
feet creosoted last year, 116,000,000 cubic feet 
crossties. One-half of the total amount of creosoted timber was 
in the form of crossties. Piling amounted to 13,000,000 cubic 
feet ; telephone poles, 63,000,000 cubic feet ; cross arms, 1,205,000 
cubic feet; and construction timbers, 17,000,000 cubie feet. 

The railroads are the ones who are finding most fault about 
this. In the large quantities they buy creosote there will be 
a demand here for our American creosote. It can be made at 
a price that will make it possible for the railroads to creosote 
their articles with American creosote without any suffering on 
their part. 

I am very confident that it means a whole lot to our country 
to increase the possible sales of crude oil by 300,000,000 gallous. 
The sale of soft coal, the operation of our soft-coal mines, now 
distressed, and the development of an industry of vital interest 
to every community in our country are involved in this amend- 
ment. The possibilities of making creosote are widespread, 
reaching into every State. 

I hope that the Senator in charge of the bill will look kindly 
upon this amendment and permit us to accept it. I send for- 
ward the amendment. It is so complicated that I should like 
to have this assurance from the Senator from Utah before I 
take the time of the Senate to go into the details regarding it. 
It involves a dozen changes, all worked out by the Legislative 
Drafting Bureau and the chemical experts who know about 
these things. 

What is the attitude of the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not agree to put any duty upon creo- 
sote without a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, let us have a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am willing to have a vote of the Senate. If 
the Senator desires, I will suggest the absence of a quorum and 
we will have a vote. 
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I know that the conferees of the House would not 


| Connally 


That is 


If we were to have the rate I pro- | 


Mr. President, among the items for which this | 


That industry in 1929 used, according to the Forest | 


protests 
They come from the railroads, the telephone lines, | 


j point of 65 


There is not | 


represented | 
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Mr. COPELAND. All right. Would the Senator be willing 
to take it to conference? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to do that, Mr. President, because 
agree to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 


McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Goldsborough 
Grundy 

Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
liawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 

Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 

Kean 

Keyes 

La Follette 
George McCulloch 
Goff McKellar Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered to 
their names. There is a quorum present. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from New York, which will be 


Smith 
Smoot 

Steck 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass 
Walsh, Mont 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


| stated. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 253, 
insert “and more than 15 per centum.” 

On page 253, line 25, after “ centigrade,” 
than 65° C.” 

On page 253, line 25, strike out all after “ xylene,” 
and including “ oil,” on page 254, line 1. 

On page 254, line 3, strike out all after “ water-gas tar,” down 
to and including “ pitches” in line 8 and insert: 

All tar acids and tar-acid oils containing 50 per cent or more of tar 
acids by volume and not provided for in paragraph 27 or 28. 


line 20, after “ centum,” 


insert “and more 


down to 


On page 254, line 11, strike out “or 28” 
99.” 


On page 35, after line 2, insert: 


and insert “, 28, or 


Par. 99. Dead or creosote oil; anthracene, and anthracene con- 
taining 15 per cent or less of anthracene; naphthalene and naphthalene 
oil, which after the removal of all the water present bas a solidifying 
or below; all distillates (not provided for in paragraphs 
27, 28, or 1651) of coal tar, blast-furnace tar, oil-gas tar, or 
tar; all mixtures (including solutions) of any of the foregoing; all mix 
tures (including solutions) of any of the foregoing with any tar or tars 
or mixtures thereof or pitches therefrom ; 
solutions) 
residues ; 


gallon. 


oil, 


water-gas 


mnd all mixtures (including 
of any of the foregoing with petroleum or its distillates or 


all the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valorem and 3% cents per 


On page 11, line 6, after “ paragraph,” insert “99 or.” 
On page 11, line 8, after “ paragraph,” insert “ 99 or.” 
On page 11, line 18, after “ 28,” insert “, 99,”. 

On page 12, line 7, after “ paragraph,” insert “99 or.” 
On page 13, line 20, after “ 27,” insert “, 99,". 

On page 14, line 1, after “ 27,” insert “, 99,”. 

On page 17, line 8, after “28,” insert “99,”. 

On page 17, line 10, after “ 28,” insert “ 99,". 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The quéstion is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
COPELAND]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The L&GIsLaTIVE CLERK. 
the following amendment: 


The amendment will be stated. 
The Senator from Wisconsin offers 


On page 267, after line 24, insert the following new paragraph : 

“ Par, —. Scientific instruments, apparatus, and devices of a kind not 
offered for sale in the United States by domestic preducers, and im- 
ported for research purposes by any college or university, and not for 
sale, subject to such rules and the the 
Treasury shall prescribe.” 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I can state very briefly 
the purpose of this amendment. 

The objective of the amendment is to permit colleges and 
universities in the United States to import, free of duty, instru 
ments, paraphernalia, and apparatus intended to be used for 
research purposes, and not for sale, when articles of a similar 
kind are not offered for sale in the United States. In other 
words, as the amendment is now drawn it would not affect any 


regulations as Secretary of 
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of the scientific instruments which are offered for sale in com- 
mercial quantities in the United States manufactured by do- 
mestic producers, but it would relieve colleges and universities 
of the necessity of paying a high duty upon instruments and 
scientific apparatus intended to be used for research purposes 
which are not manufactured in this country in commercial 
quantities. 

The purpose of the amendment is so obvious, and it seems 
to me that its merit is so clear, that I do not desire to take 
any further time of the Senate in discussing it. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to be clear about 
what the Senator has in mind, and what the real significance 
of the amendment may Do I understand that it does not 
apply to any instrument which is made in the United States, or 
which might be purchased here? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
to any instrument which might be produced in this country ; 
but, as the amendment is now drawn, a college or university 
desiring to import certain scientific instruments could not im- 
port them free of duty under this amendment if they are offered 
for sale in the United States in commercial quantities. 

Mr. COPELAND. Suppose a university desired to purchase 
a dozen micrascopes. Could they go to Zeiss, in Germany, and 
buy those microscopes, and import them without duty? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not familiar with microscopes, 
but I assume that they are produced in the United States. The 
microscope is a very common article. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Under my amendment as it has been 
modified since I originally had it printed and ordered to lie on 
the table, they could not import those foreign-made microscopes 


be. 


free of duty if microscopes were manufactured in the United | 


States in commercial quantities. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just what does the Senator mean by “in 
commercial quantities "? There are scientific instruments which 
are made on order which are not in popular demand, but which 
could be made, an instrument which could be made in an in- 
strument house in the United States. Suppose that some instru- 
ments were made in Berlin or Vienna, perhaps not in commercial 
quantities, as the Senator says, but instruments which are 
kept in stock over there but which could be made here. Would 
it mean that the Senator would permit the university to bring 
in that article from abroad, even though it might be made 
here—an instrument of equal scientific worth? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the language of the 
amendment, I believe, is plain, and I think the terminology 
would not be difficult to interpret. If the instrument is offered 
for sale in the United States, it would not come within 
purview of this amendment. If, however, it were some special 
piece of apparatus which could possibly be made in the United 
States, but which is not offered for sale in the United States, 
a university desiring to import such an article from a foreign 
country could do so without paying a duty upon it. The Sen- 
ator sees, of course, that the objective of my amendment is to 
relieve the universities and colleges, where they are importing 
these articles for purely scientific research purposes, and not for 
sale, from having to pay a high duty upon instruments or 
apparatus of a scientific character which is not offered for sale 
in the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I understand the Senator 
and the purpose of his amendment, I think I have no objection 
to it, but I want to be clear about it. Did the Senator origi- 
nally intend to permit the importation of any scientific instru- 
ment by universities without the payment of a tax? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The amendment as it was originally 
introduced and printed and ordered to lie on the table did pro- 
vide that any instrument imported for research or scientific 
purposes by a college or university should come in free of duty, 
but I have discovered that a great many Senators have objec- 
tions to the amendment in that form, and therefore I have 
modified it to meet those objections. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I gladly yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. As I heard the amendment read, I interpreted it 
to cover the case where a college or university is compelled to 
buy a foreign product because it can not get it here. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to be perfectly 
frank about it. For instance, suppose the University of Ohio 
wanted to buy a certain very delicate scientific instrument for 
research purposes. If they did not find that it was manufac- 
tured in the United States and was not offered for sale here, 
they could go abroad, where the article was manufactured, and 
import it free of duty. But the Senator from New York 
raised the question as to whether it would apply to instruments 
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the | which would obviate the very things which did occur under the 


| act of 1913. 
| that to happen again under any amendment. 
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which could be made here. I do intend that it should apply 
to apparatus which is not manufactured and offered for sale 
in the United States, because it does not seem to me that we 
should penalize the research in our colleges and universities 
in order to give an opportunity to certain manufacturers to 
make at very great expense a special piece of apparatus, when 
it may be purchased abroad, where it is manufactured for sale. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
wording of the act of 1913, and then tell the Senate what 
result followed. Paragraph 57: 
follows: 


573 of the act of 1913 provided as 


Par. 573. Philosophical and scientific apparatus, utensils, instruments, 


} and preparations, including bottles and boxes containing the same, spe- 


cially imported in good faith for the use and by order of any society or 


: |} institution incorporated or established solely for religious, philosophical, 
I could not say that it would not apply | 


educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the encouragement 
of the fine arts, or for the use and by order of any college, academy, 
school, or seminary of learning in the United States, or any State or 
public library, and not for sale, and articles solely for experimental 
purposes, when imported by any society or institution of the character 
herein described, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the 


| Treasury shall prescribe. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator does not 
contend that my amendment is on all fours with that provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to call the Senate’s attention to the 
difference, and also the result that followed this provision. 

Under this paragraph the universities of the United States 
imported scientific apparatus and sold them to the students. A 
little over half of all the importations into the United States 
came in under that paragraph free of duty, and in checking the 
matter up the Government found that they came in and were 
sold direct to the students, or were sold direct to somebody who 
was interested in that particular class of instruments. 

I do think that the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
is a great improvement over the provision of the act of 1913. Of 
course, the original amendment, as the Senator had it printed, 
never would have done at all, because the same thing would have 
happened under that that happened under the act of 1913, and 
perhaps would have gone further. 

I think this could be construed to mean just exactly what the 
Senator and perhaps every Senator in the Chamber would agree 
to; that is, that scientific instruments, apparatus, and devices of 
a kind not offered for sale in the United States by domestic pro- 
ducers and imported for research purposes by any college or 
university might be sold subject to the rules and regulations the 
Secretary of the Treasury might prescribe. 

Perhaps the Secretary could provide rules and regulations 


I am quite sure that the Senator would not want 


What I say to the Senator is that if this can not be evaded, I 
am in full sympathy with the amendment. I am perfectly will- 
ing that it shall go to conference, and then I shall ask the Treas- 
ury Department to examine it carefully, and if the department 


| feels that this wording is sufficient to guard against what hap- 
| pened under the 1913 act, I shall insist that it be agreed to in 


conference. But if there is any doubt about its administration 
I think the Senator would not object if I yielded on the item. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, of course, I believe that 


| the Senator will do his best to see that the amendment and the 


intent of the amendment are carried out in the conference 
report. 

Inasmuch as the Senator has referred to the 1913 act, I 
would like to point out that this amendment is much more lim- 
ited than the 1913 provision. This is limited to colleges and uni- 
versities, in the first place, whereas the provision mentioned by 


| the Senator includes all sorts of societies and organizations. 
| The Treasury will be dealing with very responsible individuals 
| when they are dealing with the heads of colleges and univer- 


sities in this country. 

I have sufficient confidence in the personnel of those educa- 
tional institutions to believe they would faithfully live up to 
the regulations which were prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the carrying out of this provision. 

In the second place, it seems to me, it would not be at all 
difficult for the Treasury Department to promulgate rules and 
regvlations which, if honestly lived up to, would prevent any 
violation of the intent of the provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why I say to the Senator that I 
think perhaps the Secretary of the Treasury, being authorized 
to make rules and regulations, could overcome just what hap- 
pened under the 1913 act. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
Wisconsin will not take it amiss if I suggest a little change in 
the language. In his amendment it is provided: 
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Scientific instruments, apparatus, and devices of a kind not offered 
for sale in the United States. 


We have two microscopes, one the Bausch-Lomb, made in 
the United States, and one, the Zeiss, made in Germany. This 
might be interpreted, where it says “of a kind not offered for 
sale,” to mean that they might not offer the Zeiss, a particular 
“kind,” for sale, but that is not what the Senator bas in mind. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


the Treasury full authority for the promulgation of rules and 


regulations under which importations are to be made under this | 


provision. Therefore the Senator certainly must assume that 
the Treasury Department will promulgate rules and regula- 
tions which are reasonable in character, and if those rules and 
regulations are reasonable in character, such an evasion of the 
intent of the provision as the Senator suggests could not take 
place. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


Mr. President, would the Senator consider 
this language ?— 


A scientific instrument or piece of apparatus intended for a specific 
scientific use, and not offered for sale? 


That would cover what he has in mind. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it would seem to me that 
it would be much better for the amendment to express the gen- 
eral intent of the Congress, and then permit the Secretary of 


the Treasury to issue rules and regulations which would carry | 


out that intent. If the Senate attempts now to write hap- 
hazard phraseology on the floor of the Senate, we will simply 
get into a mystic maze which even the conference committee 
will not be able to unravel. 

Mr. COPELAND. That will not be 
conference committee will have to unravel. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will permit me, this 
amendment was drawn in collaboration with the legislative 
counsel, and I believe that if the Senator will permit it to go 
to conference, in view of the statement made by the Senator 
from Utah, we cegtainly can feel amply protected that this 
amendment will not be contained in the conference report 
unless first of all the Treasury Department approves the 
phraseology, and, in the second place, informs the Senator from 
Utah that it believes the amendment is workable in character. 


the only thing the 


I think that with that statement standing on the Recorp at 


the time the amendment is under consideration, the Senator 
from New York may feel assured that the violations of the 


intent of this paragraph which he now fears will not take place. | 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, my purpose in speaking at 
all was to bring out the discussion which we have had, to make 
clear exactly what the Senator has in his mind. I could not 
have supported the amendment as it was first presented, before 
the Senator modified it this evening. But with the explanation 
which has been made, and with the understanding we have 
that, if a specific instrument used for a particular purpose can 
be found in the United States, one shall not be looked for in 
some remote part of the world, I have no objection. That, 
he assures me, is exactly what the Senator has in mind. That 


being the case, I am perfectly willing to have the amendment 
adopted. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | 


amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The schedule is still in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment. There being no further 
amendment 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Mr. President, I suggest that before 
the bill is reported to the Senate we should have a quorum 
present, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The administrative features of the 
bill are still open to amendment in Committee of the Whole. 
If there be no further amendment to be offered to Schedule 17, 
the administrative features are now in Committee of the Whole 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the amendment i suggested 
a moment ago is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida offers 
the amendment which the Secretary will report. 

The LeeIsLATive CLERK. On page 482 strike out lines 24, 25, 
and 26 in the following language: 


(4) Section 2804 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (relating to 
limitations on importation packages of cigars). 


Mr. FLETCHER. That has reference to the provision in the 
bill as passed by the House which repeals—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we have already had up the ad- 
ministrative features and amendments thereto. 
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| acted upon by the Senate. 
Mr. President, the Senator must assume | 
that the law will have a reasonable interpretation and a reason- | 
able enforcement, and the provision gives to the Secretary of | 


| Statutes has been in effect since July 28, 1866. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. This is under a separate section. It refers 


to repeals. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I know what it refers to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not a committee amendment. It is a 
provision in the House text which I am seeking to strike out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see it is not an amendment which has been 
It is an amendment to subsection (4) 
of paragraph 647 as passed by the House and also as reported 
to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is in order, 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, section 2804 of the Revised 
Nearly 70 years 
ago that statute was written upon the statute books of the 


The 


| United States and it has been in force and effect ever since. 


Now it is proposed to repeal it. The House provision in the 
bill would repeal that section of the Revised Statutes which 
was enacted in July 1866. The effect of the repeal would be to 
do away with the requirement of the law which has been in 
effect all these years and about which we have heard no com- 
plaint until recently. The mail-order houses have taken it up 
and they wish to abolish it. It provides that manufactured 
cigars may not be imported into the United States in boxes 
containing more than 500 and in packages containing less than 
3,000. 

If the provision is repealed it will enable the importation of 
cigars from foreign countries in any sort of packages or any 
sort of boxes. A box of 25 cigars or 5O or 100 cigars could 
come in separately and distinctly. That, of course, means a 
direct drive on the box trade of the cigar manufacturers of the 
United States. 

There is one c'gar factory in Tampa making clear Havana 
cigars. There are various other factories in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, and other parts of the country, cer- 
tuinly in Key West and perhaps in Miami, Jacksonville, and 
Tampa, all manufacturing clear Havana cigars. Havana to- 
bacco is imported into the United States from that choice belt 
where the finest tobacco in the world is grown, and nowhere 
else in that region in Cuba not far from Habana. 

That identical tobacco is imported into the United States and 
purchased here by the cigar factories and manufactured into 
clear Havana cigars. The Government has gone so far as to 
provide Government inspectors, who inspect the tobacco when 
it comes in and follow it all the way through to the manu- 
factured product, so that they are prepared to certify that the 
cigars contained in these boxes are made from clear Havana 
tobacco imported into the United States. There is no chance 
therefore for any fraud or any imposition, even if there was 
any disposition on the part of the manufacturers to impose upon 
the purchaser alleged Havana cigars that are not in reality 
Havana cigars. They are made here in bond. 

The tobacco comes in bond. It is followed by the Govern- 
ment inspectors into the manufactured product, and then it is 
certified as having been made as represented of clear Havana 
tobaeco. So we have in this country manufacturers of cigars 
who make as fine cigars as can be made in the world, out of as 
fine tobacco as can be produced in the world, and sold, of 
course, largely to the box trade; that is, they are ordinarily 
sold in boxes. 

If the provision under discussion remains in the bill, people 
who have been accustomed to buying their Havana cigars manu- 
factured in the United States, especially those who have a sort 
of hallucination that they can only get the choicest things to 
be had from some foreign country, will buy by the box of 25, 
50, or 100 in the competing market of Habana. There is a 
large number of Americans manufacturing Havana cigars in 
Habana. They would like to have this section repealed, be- 
cause they could then ship their cigars here in packages of less 
than 3,000, but it would seriously interfere, in my judgment— 
and I am saying this not so much at the instance of Tampa 
manufacturers as on my own respousibility—w:th the box trade 
of the cigar manufacturers in the United States. People would 
order their cigars by the box from Habana, whereas now they 
ean only get them by taking packages of 3,000 cigars. That 
would take away from the American manufacturer the box 
trade to a large extent. In Key West and Tampa, especially, 
there are manufacturers in Florida of the clear Havana goods 
manufactured in bond and certified by Government inspectors, 
handmade by the most skillful labor under the choicest condi- 
tions of manufacture. 

They are.engaged in the industry and if we keep this provi- 
sion in the bill we are going to take that trade away from the 
American manufacturers and pass it on to Habana. I think that 
is not right. We think we have had this statute on the books 
all these years and it has been giving satisfaction, and now, 
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very largely because Americans have gone to Habana and opened 
up factories of their own down there with local labor instead of 
employing American labor, and are manufacturing cigars 
there, they would like to have their cigars come in here and 
take this market. 

There may be other reasons for it. The parcels-post business, 
the mail-order houses and people of that kind may want to 
have this done. But I am looking at it from the standpoint of 
our manufacturers. There is one cigar-manufacturing plant in 
Tampa that pays to the Government of the United States over 
$460,000 in customs duties, in stamp taxes, income tax, and so 
forth. They pay to the Government out of their pockets $460,- 
000 every year. Is it worth while to have some regard for 
that industry? One factory does that, and there are other fac- 
tories engaged in the industry in Tampa as well. Another fac- 
tory pays over $300,000, and another one over $200,000 into the 
Treasury of the United States every year. Is it worth while 
to have some regard for their interests or shall we take care 
of the manufacturer in Habana of Cuba and say that we are 
going to change this law which has been in effect for over 60 
years, and that we are going to allow them to ship into the 
United States their manufactured products, contrary to all poli- 
cies which have prevailed in the past, at their own will and 
in any size package they may see fit to put up? 

That is the whole story. J} am not going to take the time to 
elaborate on it. I say it will take away from the American 
manufacturers of clear Havana goods the box trade to a very 
large extent and pass that trade on to Habana. I do not think 
it is fair: I do not think it is just; I do not believe it is con- 
siderate treatment of Americans who have invested their money 
and property in these plants and are paying American wages 
and are paying to the United States Government these large 
amounts of revenue every year, through the customhouse and 
through the special stamp tax and otherwise. I think the 
Senate, in view of these circumstances and out of a desire to 
treat fairly American institutions and American manufacturers, 
ought to agree with me that the provision of the bill ought to 
be stricken out and the statute left as it has been for all these 
years, 

” The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the House bill repeals section 
2804 of the Revised Statutes, which provides that cigars may not 
be imported in packages containing less than 3,000. Incidentally, 
through a ruling of the Treasury Department, the section has 
been construed to apply to cigarettes. The Senate committee 
concur in the repeal of the section. Because of the peculiar eco- 
nomic conditions the provision operates as a discrimination 
against the Republic of Cuba almost exclusively, although it is 
general in its application. This restriction has for years been 
the obstacle to the conclusion of a permanent parcel-post con- 
vention with Cuba. The Cuban Government, pursuant to the 
option contained therein, has abrogated the temporary parcel- 
post agreement negotiated November 2, 1925, and the postal as 
well as the customs revenues have been seriously affected by 
this action. The exchange of parcel post between the United 
States and Cuba should be restored, and it is believed that 
removal of this limitation will hasten that action. 

This is based on a statement that was prepared by the 
Treasury Department and presented to the Finance Committee, 
and upon this statement, I will say to the Senate, was based 
on the action of the Finance Committee in refusing disagree- 
ment to the section as adopted by the House. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator think this practice is really 
inimical to the cigar interests of Florida? Is it injurious or 
is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The existing law contains the provision that 
cigars may not be imported in packages containing less than 
3,000. Three thousand cigars weigh more than the alloted 
weight which may be carried by airplane. The Cuban Govern- 
ment has taken the matter up with the Government of the 
United States, but of course our Government can not do any- 
thing until the law is changed. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly not. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is only a question of policy. As to what the 
Senator said in relation to competition, if we agree to the pro- 
vision reported by the committee, I am quite sure that there 
will be no more cigars imported into the United States than 
are imported at present. Based upon the request of the Post 
Office Department and upon the statement that came to the 
committee, if this section of the Revised Statute shall be re- 
pealed, then we will have a parcels-post convention agreed to 
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by Cuba and the United States. I do not know that I can say 
anything more about it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator whether 
the provision in the bill is not in accord with the recommenda- 
tion of the Postmaster General? He spoke to me about some 
provision having destroyed the parcels-post business with Cuba. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the matter he had in mind, I suppose, 
because that has been the position taken by the Postmaster 
General. I think it is a question for the Senate to decide 
whether it wants to repeal section 2804 of the Revised Statutes 
or not. I merely make the statement to the Senate as to what 
the effect will be because of the fact that the department called 
it to the attention of the Finance Committee and virtually made 
a statement similar to the one I have made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer an amendment, which I ask the 
clerk to read, and I call the attention of the Senator from Utah 
to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LecIsLAtive CLERK. At the appropriate place in the bill 
it is proposed to insert, as a separate section, the following: 

The Secretary of Commerce is hereby directed to cause to be collected 
for the several customs districts statistics showing the movement of 
commerce through the ports in such districts in such manner as will 
indicate whether industries enjoying high protection under the tariff 
laws of the United States are utilizing Anrerican vessels to the greatest 


possible extent or are preferring foreign vessels, and to submit a report 
thereon annually to Congress. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
would have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senator would allow it to go over 
until tomorrow. I thought I had a report upon it, but I have 
not received it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well, that will be satisfactory to me, 
but I hope the Senator will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can offer it when the bill reaches 
the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, some time ago I proposed an 
amendment and had it printed, which I now wish to modify. 
On page 309, after the period in line 9, the amendment pro- 
poses the addition of the following sentence: 


In designating the chairman, commissioners of different political 
parties shall be designated alternately. 


I wish to modify the amendment by inserting, after the word 
“chairman,” the words “and the vice chairman,” so that the 
amendment will read: 


In designating the chairman and the vice chairman, commissioners of 
different political parties shall be designated alternately. 


The Senator will recall, as of course by reference it may be 
seen, that under section 330, subsection (c)— 


The President shall annually designate one of the commissioners as 
chairman and one as vice chairman of the commission. 


I wish by the amendment which I have proposed to require 
that the chairman and vice chairman of the commission shall 
be designated alternately between the political parties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the wording in subsection (#) pro- 
vide for what the Senator desires? It reads: 


The President shall annually designate one of the commissioners as 
chairman and one as vice chairman of the commission. 


Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 


Mr. SMOOT. What change does the Senator want to make 
in that provision? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am proposing that the President be re 
quired to alternate between the two political parties. Section 
330 as the Finance Committee has reported it and, indeed, under 
the present law, not more than three of the commissioners shall 
be members of the same political party, and in making the ap- 
pointment the members of different political parties shall be 
appointed alternately as nearly as may be practicable. 

I am proposing that in designating the chairman and vice 
chairman of the commission the appointments shall be made 
alternately between the members of the two political parties 
represented on the commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment being agreed to at this time. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. I offer the amendment which I send for 
ward to the desk. 
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offers the amendment, which will be stated. 
The LecisLATIve CLerK. In paragraph 461, on page 364, after 
it is proposed to insert the following as a new section: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New saa 


line 7, 
(b) If articles named under Title II of this act, loaded in railroad 
freight cars and imported from a contiguous foreign country, are sub- | 
jected to inspection as provided in this section, all expense incident to | 
the movement of the car to and from the place of inspection, unloading 
and reloading of the car, or expense otherwise made necessary by the 
inspection, shall be paid from funds appropriated for the administra- 
tion of this act: Provided, That the inspection disclosed no evidence 
of an intention to evade the customs laws of the United States, or of 
a purpose to introduce articles the admission of which is punishable 

by law. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I caught correctly from the reading the 
meaning of that amendment, it would provide that the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall pay the cost of the inspection, 
but nearly all the cases of the character referred to by the 
Senator’s amendment are cases where the parties are undertak- | 
ing to smuggle goods into the United States, and in those cases 
they ought to pay and the Government ought to make them pay 
the expense of the inspection. | 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the amendment provides 
for that. I wish to call attention to the fact that my amend- 
ment was introduced at the request of the New England Traffic 
League, of Boston, the Detroit Board of Commerce, the Ship- 
pers’ Conference of Greater New York, the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York, and a great number of chambers of | 
commerce, 

This is what is happening: Until 1928, whenever a carload of 
pulpwood or other cargo from Canada was stopped, the car | 
put on a siding, and held for an inspection, unless something | 
contraband was found the Government paid the expense. By 
a ruling of the customs officials in 1928 it was determined that 
the shippers should pay the cost. 

This is what happens under the present ruling: A trainload of 
pulpwood comes down from Canada, crosses over at Buffalo 
or somewhere else, If the customs officials are suspicious that | 
there may be liquor aboard, they take out of the train three 
or four cars, perhaps a half a dozen cars, and hold them upon 
the siding. They then open the cars, overhaul the contents, | 
and then charge the cost against the shipper. It costs the 
shipper about $27. 

It can be seen that if there are four or five carloads held up, 
at $27 each, all the profits of the business are gone. There | 
can be no doubt in the world of the right of the Government 
to make the search; nobody questions that. There is no 
doubt of the power of the Government to make the charge 
against the shipper. But it certainly is an unfair thing for 
men engaged in legitimate business to be held up in this way, 
inconvenienced, and then charged for the entire cost of the 
inspection. 

At the suggestion of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Greorcr] 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], I added a proviso 
at the end of the amendment, that in the event any contraband | 
or something which ought not to be brought into the country 
should be found in the car, then the charge should be made 
against the shipper. He would be liable, too, to the legal pen- 
alty that would follow. 

As I have said, the New England Traffic League, the Detroit 
Chamber of Commerce, and other commercial bodies have asked 
for this amendment. I am sure the Senator from Utah will be 
glad to accept the suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President, I do not think I can do so. 
The right which the Government has is not now abused in any 
way, shape, or form. An inspection is never made unless there | 
is strong suspicion of fraud, and when we take into considera- 
tion the countless entries of merchandise coming into the United 
States the investigations or inspections to which the Senator 
from New York has referred are so infinitesimal that they are 
hardly worthy of consideration ; but when entries come in under 
circumstances which would lead the department to believe that | 
there is fraud, then an inspection is made, but not until then. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator knows I am not seeking to 
have the shipper under circumstances where evidence of fraud 
is discovered relieved of the expense. But suppose there is 
merely a suspicion that liquor is hidden in the car, or some 
other contraband—diamonds or something else—and on ex- 
amination it is found that the customs officials were wrong 
about it, why should not the Government pay the expense the 
same now as it always did up to April, 1928? 

Mr. SMOOT. In other cases when the officials of the Govern- 
ment make an investigation on suspicion and find that there is 
no necessity of arrest, although the party himself is incon- 











| money, I will admit that; it is the principle of the thing. 


| tions as they have been making. 


| legitimate transaction of business. 


| conducting an investigation. 
| the amendment, well and good; let us vote on it. 
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venienced or otherwise put to expense the Government does not 
pay it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am going to give the figures exactly to 
show what it costs the shipper. The charge imposed by the 
Customs Service is $4.50 a car for each movement. Taking a 
car out of a train, putting it on the siding, and moving it from 
the siding back to the train costs $4.50 for each movement, or 
$9 per car for the total movement to and from the place of in- 
spection. To this is added $1 per ton for loading and reloading 
the contents of the car. This aggregates $27 for a car. This 
is charged against an innocent shipper on the mere suspicion 
that there is contraband in the car. That is not right. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government has very seldom been wrong; 
in nearly all the cases where there has been an inspection 
ordered the result has shown that the Government was right. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. If that is true, it can not cost the Govern- 
ment much money, can it? 


Mr. SMOOT. No, it will not cost the much 


I do 
not think that we ought to give notice here to the Treasury 
Department that there is a sentiment in Congress that 


Government 


1 hey 


| have gone too far and are making too many investigations, and 


they had better let up on them. If such an intimation is given 
out, great quantities of merchandise may come in in connection 
with the importation of which there is really fraud. I do not 
think that the Government ought to let up on such investiga- 
As I understand, and as has 
been reported to me, there have been very few cases in the 
history of the department where the department was suspicious 


| of fraud when fraud was not proven. 


Mr. COPELAND. 
to lose a penny. 


Mr. President, this Government is not going 
It is not fair to legitimate merchants and 


| manufacturers to have their cars taken off on a siding, unloaded 
| and reloaded, and put back on the train at an expense of $27, 


just on the suspicion that there might be liquor or contraband 
of some sort in the cars. 

If there is found liquor, if the inspector is right and his sus- 
picion is well founded, all right, then the charge is laid against 
the shipper. He pays, too, the penalty for his violation of the 
law. Certainly the innocent shipper ought not to be imposed 
upon and caused to pay these extraordinary sums merely be- 


| cause of a suspicion in the mind of the collector. 


Mr. SMOOT. There are very few innocent shippers that have 
ever been inconvenienced under this law. I think that in not 
more than one in a hundred instances where an inspection is 


| ordered is the shipper proven to be innocent. 


Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator believe that the New 
England Traffic League, representing the leading shippers of 
New England, the Shippers Conference of Greater New York, 


| and the Detroit Board of Commerce, as well as other bodies in 
| my city and State, are made up of a lot of crooks who are trying 


to bring in liquor? They are not; they are engaged in the 
It is not right for our Gov- 
ernment to impose upon them this unnecessary expense. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody who is engaged in legitimate business 
need have any fear of the Government making a charge or 


If the Senate wants to agree to 


Mr. COPELAND. Certainly these men are in no fear of the 
Government, so far as going to jail is concerned, but they are 
suffering from the unjust imposition of $27 a car and are pay- 


| ing thousands of dollars into the Treasury of the United States 


in consequence, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. fs 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 432 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 1 to 10, inclusive, and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Sec. 


552. Importation and immediate transportation: Any merchan- 
dise, other than explosives and merchandise the importation of which 
is prohibited, arriving at a port of entry in the United States, may, 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, be transported in bond, by a bonded carrier, without entry 
or appraisement, to any other port of entry, there to be entered in 


accordance with the provisions of this act. No erftry paper, manifest, 
or other similar document shall be required to be filed by the importer 
or consignee im connection with such transportation. 
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Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I do not desire to take the time 
of the ute in discussing this amendment unless there is some 
objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not accept the amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. HAWES. Very well. 

The amendment I have proposed relates to the transportation 
of imported goods from the seaboard port to the interior port 
where the importer makes the necessary entries to release the 
goods from the Customs Service. 

Under the law as it now stands the importer is compelled 
to file at the port of arrival what is known as an immediate 
transportation entry. This entry is authorized under section 
the tariff act, which authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prescribe regulations for the movement of goods 
without appraisement to the interior ports. 

The regulation promulgated under this provision reads as 
follows: 


Any merchandise other than explosives and prohibited articles im- 
ported at any port of entry for immediate transportation without ap- 
praisement to any other port of entry designated by the consignee or 
his agent, to be transported by such bonded carrier as may be designated 
by either. The entry for immediate transportation without appraise- 
ment should be made in accordance with the present practice. 


Ser 


52 of 


The act upon which this regulation is based was passed in 
i880, when there were practically no importations to the in- 
terior ports of the country. Since that time, however, ship- 
ments to the interior ports have increased manyfold, but the 
law has not been changed to meet the changed conditions, with 
the result that the same practice is in use to-day, so far as 
I have been able to learn, as was adopted at that time. 

The result is that it works a hardship and injustice upon the 
importers located in the interior, and makes a discrimination 
against them in the matter of the payment of brokers’ fees and 
other charges. 

Under the law and the regulations as they now exist, an 
importer having goods sent to him at St. Louis, for example, 
is compelled to file with the customs authorities in New York, 
or Other seaboard port, what is called an immediate transporta- 
tion entry and manifest, which is nothing more than a brief 
description of the goods and a designation of the final port of 
destination and the carrier over which it shall be forwarded. 

Prior to the war, a uniform charge of something like $1.40 
was made for this service by the customs broker at the port 
of arrival. Since that time, however, the charge has been 
gradually increasing, and the brokers are now making addi- 
tional charges, and padding legitimate charges, until the cost 
of the filing of this paper sometimes exceeds the value of the 
article imported. 

It will be recalled that a year or two ago the Senate author- 
ized an investigation to determine the reasons for the diversion 
of commerce destined for the United States through Canadian 
ports. So far as I have been able to ascertain, the matter under 
discussion was not given consideration, because the resolution 
specifically referred to railroad rates, grain-inspection regula- 
tions, and preferential customs regulations. 

However, the report of that investigation shows that in 1928 
$142.569,000 worth of imports to this country came through 
Canadian ports. This increase has been more or less gradual 
since 1921, according to that report. 

I have communications from a number of business houses in 
St. Louis, and from brokers there, which explain a part of this 
diversion; and I have no doubt that these represent the experi- 
ence of others who do business in the interior part of the 
country. When we consider that we have 250 cities which are 
designated as interior ports of entry you will appreciate the 
enormous amount of goods diverted. 

I quote first from a letter of Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., of 
St. Louis, who do a large import business. The president of that 
concern says: 

The evil of clearing charges at outer ports is one which has been sad- 
died upon the interior importer long enough. * * * You may not 
b> aware of the fact that over one-half of the European import freight 
destined for interior points comes through Canada because of the 
efficient and inexpensive clearing arrangements at the ports of Montreal, 
Quebec, and St. Johns. 

The same citizen again writes: 

Evy & WaLKEr Dry Goons Co., 
St. Lowis, Mo., November 2, 1929. 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. 
Dear Senator Hawes: From a memorandum given me by our foreign 


department, I quote below facts which you requested in yours of 
October 80; 
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The Canadian ports of Montreal, Quebec, and St. Johns provide un- 
loading from shipside to railroad cars. The loading cost is absorbed 
by the railroad company, and the only charge to the interior importer 
is a nominal $1.50 for immediate transportation entry per shipment. 
In other words, the clearing charge on a shipment of 50 cases to any 
of these ports would be only $1.50. ; 

Compare this with clearing through New York City, where a broker 
must be retained to go to the steamship dock, locate your 50 cases, 
arrange immediate transportation entry, arrange to transport by truck 
or lighter to railroad cars, and tend to the inland bill of lading issuance. 
For this service his bil will average about $1.25 per case, making a 
total charge on a 50-case lot of about $62.50—some are more reasonable 
than others. 

Under the Canadian plan, shipment moves by rail within two days 
of steamer’s dock. Under the New York City plan, it sometimes takes 
10 days, and the average would be about 5. 

These advantages of the Canadian ports have not assisted our 
American steamship lines to get import business, for if sailing time, 
sailing frequency, and rates are the same, the importer is obliged to 
consider the saving in handling charges and in time through the 
Canadian ports. The exception to this comparison probably would be 
the port of Baltimore, where the railroads have an unloading arrange- 
ment very similar to Canadian ports. However, Baltimore is not at 
present favored with frequent fast incoming sailings to compare with 
the Canadian ports. 

We trust that the above will be of assistance to you, and with our 
best wishes, 

Yours very sincerely, 
C. M. Lawson, President. 


On November 29, 1929, the chairman of the foreign trade 
bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce wrote me, as 
follows: 


As you doubtless are aware, an increased number of shipments 
destined for inland ports of the United States are coming through the 
port of Montreal and over the Canadian railways, inasmuch as the 
Canadian Government has attacked this problem and has now arrange- 
ments whereby goods destined for inland ports can move with expedi- 
tion through the seaboard point in bond to the inland port not only 
quickly but without the numerous charges and delays. which characterize 
similar shipments coming to New York but destined for inland ports. 


Wilfred Schade & Co., who are customs brokers, give the 
following information: 


At the present time, upon issuing shipping directions, we are using 
the Canadian routes on 90 per cent of shipping intrusted to us, 10 per 
cent we are using the New Orleans route, this to take advantage of the 
barge line and on glass shipments to take advantage of a special rail 
rate on this commodity that only applies in southern classification 
territory all shipments via New Orleans in which time is not an element. 

At present we are handling the largest single account on imports 
through this port, this account paying about one-fourth of the total 
duties paid. This one account paid for carriage from Montreal-St. Louis 
during the year $15,000. Of this the United States rails were paid 
one-third. For the ocean carriage to Montreal $9,000 was paid, all of 
which went to a foreign-owned steamship line. 

If this account had been handled via New York on upward of 3,000 
cases there would have been paid for cartage in New York not less than 
$5,000; another $5,000 would have been paid for various charges such 
as messenger, forwarding, I. T. fees, all this being saved the importer 
by handling via Canada, and also there was no delay to any shipment 
in getting the merchandise away from the port of disembarkation. 

In addition to the above account, we paid for various other accounts 
an additional $10,000 for rail and ocean also via Canadian ports. 


Another letter from the foreign trade bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce gives the following interesting informa- 
tion: 

A survey made among 25 of our larger importers developed the fact 
that some of them are bringing in over 80 per cent of their imports 
through Montreal, others 25 and 50 per cent, and some others state 
that they use New York only because it is necessary in the handling 
of their particular products. 

Under the present arrangement, when a shipment arrives from any 
foreign country in the port of New York or other North Atlantic ports 
it is necessary to employ a customs broker or other agent to make the 
I. T. (immediate transportation) entry, arrange for the transfer of the 
merchandise from shipside to the railroad, etc. The charges made by 
these agents vary from a few dollars on upward, there being no standard 
fee set for this service. 


These examples explain to a large extent the diversion of 
freight bound for the United States through, Canadian ports. 

In addition, the interior importers are subjected to many 
unjust charges for the small service of filling out a little blank. 

I have in my possession photostat copies of bills for this 
service which are very illuminating. 





~~ 
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For instance, I have bills from a certain New York broker for 
forwarding from New York to St. Louis three packages of furs, 
which arrived on the same ship, were handled by the same 
broker, and presumably by the same truckman, although con- 
signed to different persons in St. Louis. 

The bills show a charge of $5 in each instance for the filing 
of the immediate transportation entry; $1 for bonds in two 
of the cases, and $2 in the other; $1.20 for storage on two 
of the packages, and $2.50 on the other. In each instance there 
was a charge of $1.35 for cartage, although these three little 
packages were hauled to the same railroad by the same truck- 
man, at the same time. 

In other words, upon the three packages, valued at $78.20, 
$74, and $102, the handling charges made by the broker, 
aside from the cartage, were $7.20, $7.20, and $9.50, respectively. 

I have copy of a bill for forwarding of 20 cases of chemicals 
by another New York broker, which shows a charge of $3 
for immediate transportation entry fee and $5 for customs entry 


fee; $11.02 for cartage, $2 for customs blanks and notary fee, | 


recalls for permits; $2 
lading bond. 

If these packages could move in bond to the customs house 
in St. Louis without the interference of the broker at the port 
of arrival, all these unnecessary charges could be avoided. 

Again, I have the original bills for like services performed by 
another New York broker for the forwarding of a shipment of 
books of a schoolgirl who was returning from abroad. 

I shall not insert in the record the bills; but I wish to read 
a letter from Wilfred Schade & Co., of St. Louis, which de 
scribes the procedure in that case and compares it with what 
happens to a shipment when it comes through Canada: 


for warehouse bond, and $26 for bill of 


WILFRED ScHAps & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., January 7, 1929. 

My Dear SENATOR: Procedure in force at the present time in moving 
shipments routed in bond to an interior port. 

In order that the matter of handling import shipments may be clearly 
understood by you, I am inclosing herewith two sample shipments, one 
routed via New York and one routed through Canada. 

Shipment via New York of one case books steamship Ile de France 
* * * this shipment belonged to Miss Martha Pettus, a young girl 
who had been in school in France for about a year. In sending these 
books to St. Louts, Miss Pettus directed the forwarding agent in Paris to 
ship them to Mr. Edward K. Love, care of our office in St. Louis. I am 
giving you these details so that you will understand why shipment is con- 
signed to another than the owner. Miss Pettus advised the Paris for- 
warding agent to send the case direct to St. Louis, this under the pres- 


ent regulations of the immediate transportation act could not be done | 


in shipping via an American seaport, hence the shipment was relayed 
by the Paris agent to a customs broker in New York. On arrival at 
New York of this shipment, the New York agent had to prepare the 
immediate transportation entry and a bonded manifest, the entry and 


mznifest simply gives the steamer and the marks to identify the ship- | 


ment. There is no figuring done whatsoever as to duties, if any. 
the papers must carry some value, it is customary to place a 
under $100 on the immediate transportation entry. 
transportation entry and the bonded manifest 


As 


are made up, the 


broker in New York lodges these papers with the collector of customs | 


there. As the bonded manifest shows the routing from 
destination, it is now complete to be given by the collector's office to a 
customs The the pier at which the 
docks and hands the cartman, who is bonded to the Treasury 
Department, the manifest, and sees that the cartman gets the right 
shipment. The cartman then drays the shipment to the railroad des- 
ignated on .the bonded manifest and gives the shipment and the mani- 
fest to the railroad for moving the shipment to destination. 

Now, bear this in mind: The customs broker makes up these two 
papers—the immediate transportation entry and the bonded manifest— 
and takes these papers over to the customhouse. 
makes certain charges. In the case of the 
following were made: 

Making 
take these 
street, $1; 


New York to 


inspector. inspector 


goes to 


steamer 


For this service he 
shipment noted the 


customs entry, the I. T. 
papers over to the 
making the bonded 


entry, $3; 
customhouse- 
manifest, $1; 


special messenger to 
generally across 


eartage from steamer 


that it now is 12 cents to 20 cents, depending on where the steamer 
docks, with a minimum of 50 cents per case; the custom broker raises 
this to $2. Freight carriage to New York from abroad; in but 
ceptional instances does the custom broker charge the same amount 
the steamer charges, but raises these carriage charges to an amount 
that he thinks will pass muster; in the particular case in question the 
actual charges were $7.92, this amount being raised to $11.92 or 
overage of $4, giving us a total charge for the shipment via an 
American seaport of $11; against this the broker has to pay the cart- 
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|} a shipment routed the same way 
| at a later date.) 


| tion 


value | 
After the immediate | 


| said draft were released by the bank in St. Louis 

arrived with the papers, and on presentation to the i 
promptly 
| shipment 


the | 
| lading, until the bill of lading covering the shipment 
pier to railroad depot; this cartage charge is based on a contract the | 
bonded ecartman has with the Treasury Department, and I understand | 


ex- | 
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man, say, 50 cents, so that the actual cost on this shipment valued at 
$50 was $10.50. 

Shipment from abroad via a Canadian port: 

The method in effect of moving a shipment from abroad via a 
Canadian port to an interior port in the United States is as follows: 
The Canadian Pacific or the Canadian National Railroad makes up an 
inward foreign manifest giving the details as to marks, 
identify shipment showing routing to destination, then takes i 
inward foreign manifest to the United States consul, say, at Montreal; 
the consul gives the manifest a for 


charge is 


etc., to 


number and certifies to the 
this certifying the consul charges $1.50 per manifest; this 
carried forward against shipment and is paid at 
(My papers do not give you the actual freight bill to cover the ship- 
ment I have used as an example, but it does give you the 


same ; 


the 


destination 
one covering 


and coming on the same steamer but 


I think that these two samples on shipments to St. Louis 

you an idea as to why so many importers are using the Canadian route 
While on the subject may I emphasize: Take the shipment I used as 

an example: The carriage charge from abroad to Montreal was $250; 

the freight charges Montreal to St. Louis were $377.27 ; out of the latter 

amount the Wabash Railroad, an American railroad, 

or $125.45, leaving over $500 to Canadian interests. 

Yours, ete. 


will give 


received one-third, 


W. ScHanpe. 


The purpose of this amendment is to eliminate the discrimina- 
which now exists against importers who desire to make 
their customs entries through the inland ports. It will eliminate 
the employment of a broker at the point of arrival and another 
at the port of entry. 

Its effect will be the elimination of delays at outer ports, per- 
mitting the goods to go forward to destination automatically. 

This will relieve the congestion at the seaboard ports; it will 
avoid the sending of goods to the general order warehouse ; it 
will eliminate the unnecessary expense to importers because of 
the necessity of employing two brokers; and interior ports will 
gain in collection of import duties. 

It will cause to be diverted back to United States ports mil- 
lions of dollars in shipments now moving by way of Canadian 
ports on Canadian vessels and on Canadian rails. 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp, without reading, 
others letters relating to this subject. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


several 


letters were ordered to be 
WILFRED Scuaps & Co., 
MYo., January 13, 
act of 
documents at oute: 


St. 
Immediate transp 
regard to lack of 


Louis, 
My Dear SENATOR: 
Illustration in 

United States. 
Within the last 

shavings used in 


rtation 1880 


seaport 
few days a shipment consisting of 
the manufacture of 
Kaufmann Manufacturing Co., of St. 
Rott: Holland. This shipment 
draft, being consigned to “ Order,” 
turing Co., St. Louis, on a through 
New Orleans to St. Louis. 


116 ba 
imported by 
from 


vinegar, 


Louis, Germany, expo 
forward wi bankers’ 
notify F. A. Kaufn Manufac- 


bill of from Rotterdam, 


via rdam, came ider 
inn 
lading via 

As the through bill of lading was attached to a draft, to protect th 
foreign shippers, made against the importer, F. A. Kaufmann Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Louis, the papers had to be sent direct to a bani 


Louis so that the draft could be paid, this before any papers att 


K in St. 
iched to 


In due time the draft 


mporters bere 


wa 
the the 


Orleans, and ace 


However, in 
arrived in New 
transportation act regulations ap; seaports 
States, the papers attached to the draft had to be 
seaport before the shipment could be 
shown on the through bill of lading 
On the 10th of this month we advices 

Warrior Service, St. Louis, that shipment had arrived in New 
leans, and as they were a party to the through lading, the sh 
could not_ be entered for transportation to 


paid. the vessel carrying 
rding to 1e 


in the 


meantime 


lying to 


immediate 
United 


sent down to tl 


moved for transit to destination 
received 


the 


from the Mississippi 
‘or 
pmetr 
destination, shown n the 
was presented to 
customs at New Orleans. See copy of wire received by the St. Louls 
office of the Mississippi Warrior Service, attached hereto. Immediately 
on receipt of this advice, and in order to prevent this shipment of 116 
bags from being placed in a warehouse at New Orleans, we tran 1 
the bill of lading to the general agent of the Mississippi Warrior Serv- 
ice at New Orleans. See our letter copy herewith. 

Now to sum up: The Treasury Department has an arrang: 
force via the Canadian seaports that any shipment destined for 
interior port in the United States, that no papers need be filed with an 
entry that will allow a shipment to move from, say, Montreal, Quebec, 
Halifax, the St. Johns, to an interior port in the United States, 


mit 


simply 
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‘ription of the shipment on an inward transport: 
d to by the United States con 


tion 


ul located at any of thes 


entry, duly 
e Canadian 


this you will see that while a shipment though consigned to 


the same 
giving to ship- 


our own 


without 


our own seal the 


handled via a Canadian port papers, 
l reby 
10t enjoyed by 
nks are so intereste¢ getting 
d that the hand f the 
nterior ports are not put to 
this particular shi 


been tid to the 


the immediate 
tation act amend papers at banks 
a disadvar 


w, in ment noted in this letter, had not prompt 


: papers down to the 

t of New Orleans, this shipment would have been placed in a general 

bonded—at New eost of putting 
1 d 


‘ nd the storage for one 


ntion matter of getting ce in 


rehouse Orleans nd tl 


the 


have 


month an 
shipment out of the warehouse 
» shipment 


able to send 


would 

been a 

you this data as it is a 

hould be done to at least 

a parity with Canadian ports. 
beg to remain, 

truly, 


very vital 


place the 


element, something 
Bea] 


With 


rts rs on 
kind 
Yours 
W. ScHape. 
Hon. Tl. B. Mawes, 
Washington, D. C. 


St. Louis CHAMBER or 


St. Louis, Mo., 


COMMERCE, 
December 20, 1929. 
lion. Harry B. Hawes, 
Nenator from 
DBAi 


countered by St 


Missourt, Washington, D. C 

Hawes: With further the difficulties en- 
importers in bringing merchandise through 
American Atlantic ports, we are pleased to attach hereto a resolution 
passed by the board of directors of the chamber of commerce commend- 
ing you on your work and offering their full cooperation. 

You interested in the information resulting from a question- 
naire out to 25 of the larger importers in the St. Louis district. 
In practically the replies received indicated that where 
Canada preference over American ports, it was due princi- 
pally to the excessive charges in making the immediate transportation 
the handling the shipments, and the 
cartage from the wharves to 


SENATOR reference to 


Louis 


will be 
sent 
every case 
was given 
entry, 


delays in heavy charges for 


railroads 


Some of our largest importers bring in only 15 to 25 per cent of their | 


products through New York and 
through Montreal, where the only 
For your information, 


Baltimore, and the 
is $1 


balance of it 
50 to cover the entry fee. 
ral of the 


charg 
we are quoting from sev: 
questi received 


One 


mnaire 
importer advises 
via Montreal. 
$1.50 as 


that they get deliveries from 6 to 
The immediate transportation 
a $3 to $5 average at 


10 days 
papers at Montreal 
any of the American ports. 
cent of the total imports 
They have barred New York as an entry port 
1use of the-ef€cessive charges. 

that 40 per cent of their imports come via 
the smaller charges and better handling facilities, 
and claims 


qui ker 
cost 
Another reports 


against 


bringing in only 25 
American ports 


hect 


per 
through 


rely 
Still 


en 
another 
Montreal 
less damage 
other 


reports 


because of 


New 
it is necessary to keep a warehous¢ 


reports they use the port of 
only because 


York on all imports, but 
stock If this could he 


avoided, they would bring all merchandise in by way of Montreal. 


The above will give you a fairly complete outline of the attitude of 
many of the St. Louis importers on the matter of routing of shipments. 
As we accumulate further data that we belleve will be of value to you, 
we will take the liberty of passing it on to you. 

Yours very truly, 
Ww. We 
Chairman Foreign 


GEPHART, 
Trade Bureau, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


ESOLUTION IN REGARD TO 
MORB NEARLY ON A 
THE BOARD OF 
Whereas 
York 


PLACING ST, 
PARITY WITH ATLANTIC 
DIRECTORS OF THE ST 


LOUIS AND OTHER INLAND PORTS 
ENTRY PORTS, PASSED BY 
LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
the importation of commodities to St. Louis through New 
other Atlantic subjected to delays and numerous 
ges under the present system of handling goods at these ports; and 
Whereas an increasing volume of these goods, both 
load and carload lots, is through 
and over Canadian railways to inland ports of the Un 
of the greater expedition and lower charge at Canadian ports; and 
Whereas a splendid effort is being made in the Senate seeking to 
correct this situation through appropriate legislation: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the St. Chamber of Commerce approves this 
legislation, urges its passage, and hereby offers its fullest cooperation in 
» continuing effort this situation until St. Louis and other 
nd ports are placed more nearly on a parity with seaboard entry 


and ports is 
in less than car- 

Canadian ports 
ted States, because 


} — navine 
shipments moving 


Louis 


to correct 
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answers to the | 


| will be very much pleased to do so. 


| to give it and to 
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Witrrep Scuapr & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., December 5, 1929. 
My Dear SENATOR: Immediate transportation act of 1880 * * *, 
Have delayed writing you in re to the amendment to the I T act, 
as was informed that the chamber of commerce here was to have a 
meeting to discuss the matter which you have so kindly undertaken to 
sponsor. 


Last Tuesday afternoon the meeting was held in one of the com 


mittee rooms at the chamber, there was only a small gathering with 


Doctor Gephart, of the First National Bank, in the chair. After dis- 


| cussing the matter pro and con, Doctor Gephart suggested that as he 


understood the matter, the trunk-line railroads woukl be interested and 
he thought that a later meeting with some of the heads of the railroads 
present might be advisable. 

He also suggested that ammunition be supplied him so that when 
putting up the matter to the railroads he would be in a position to 
show them that considerable import shipments were now being shipped 
through Canadian ports to the detriment of the United States owned 
rails. It developed that Stix, Baer & Fuller were at present routing 
about 75 per cent of their import shipments via Canadian ports 
Famous Barr about the same, our account showed about 90 per cent. 
I am inclosing a letter copy of one written to Doctor Gephart. 

As I believe that anything seeable is worth more that just talking 
about, am inclosing herewith photos of accounts of recent dating, 
showing in detail what the forwarders in the East are doing to import 
shipments destined for the interior, they may be of use to you to dem- 
onstrate what it’s all about. 

The other evening in talking with Mr. W. H. Danforth, president of 
the Ralston-Purina Co., who are importers and who understand what 
you are trying to do for the importers, he requested me to find out 
from you if you would like him to line up the Senator from Kansas, this 
Senator, Mr. Danforth tells me, goes abread and he thinks would know 
something of the hardships that interior importers 
so, if you desire, let me know and I will 
Danforth to enlist his help. 

I also suggested to Doctor Gephart that the chamber of commerce 
here to take up with other chambers of commerce at the various ports 
in the interior to enlist their aid in the movement. 

Will keep you advised of the situation here from time to time, and I 


want to take this opportunity to thank you sincerely for standing back 
of this matter so strongly. 


are now under; 
pass the word on to Mr. 


With kind regards, beg to remain, yours very truly, 
W. Scape. 
Hon. H. B. HAwEs, 
Washington, 


Sr, Louis, Mo., October 22. 1020. 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hawes: Please accept our thanks for your letter of October 
19, and the clipping from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorpb. 

We surely agree with you in everything you said in regard to the 
brokerage fees which are to be paid at the ports of debarkation of our 
merchandise. It is a useless fee and puts a burden on the importers 
wno happen to live in the inland cities. 

Thanking you again, we remain cordially yours, 
Stix, Baer & FULLER Co., 
Joun S. Meyer, 
Manager Foreign Department. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
St. Louis, Mo., October 29, 1929. 
Hon. Harry B. HAwEs, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAWES: I am in my office to-day for the first time in 
10 days, having had a touch of the “flu,” otherwise your letter of 
October 19 would have been answered more promptly. 

I appreciate immensely your bringing this matter to my attention. 
I have never understood why our importers in St. Louis have to pay 
brokers in New York and also St. Louis, and if I can assist you in 
any way to get an amendment which will eliminate this practice I 
I will write to all the importers 
here and endeavor to get their support and am sure they will be glad 
write the necessary lIetters to their Senators and 
their Congressmen. 

If you have any other suggestions in the matter let me have them. 

Sincerely, 
SornHie McCorp, 


Sr. Lovurs, November 19, 1929. 
Hon. Harry B. HAWEs, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: We note you have introduced a bill in the Senate, which would 
do away with the paying of brokerage fees at the outer port, 
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We never could see why we had to pay two brokerage fees just 
because we happen to do business in an inland port, and sure would 
be interested in having this petty charge at the outer port done away 
with. 

Wishing you success in having the above bill passed, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Rice Strix Dry Goons Co., 
F. J. Herrman, Import Department. 


Ety & WALKER Dry Goons Co., 


St. Louis, October 24, 1929. 
Hon, Harry B. HAwEs, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deark Senator Hawes: We appreciate your thoughtfulness in for- 
warding to us with your letter of October 19 an extract from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD covering a discussion of brokerage fees in con- 
nection with the proposed fhriff bill. 

The evil of clearing charges at outer ports is one which has been 
saddled upon the interior importer long enough, and you are to be com- 
mended on your efforts to simplify the handling of inbound merchandise 
to eliminate this expense. You may not be aware of the fact that over 
one-haif of the European import freight destined for interior points 
comes through Canada because of the efficient and inexpensive clearing | 
arrangements at the ports of Montreal, Quebec, and St. Johns. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cc. M. Lawson, President. 


Sr. Louis, October 22, 1929. 


Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Hawes: I desire to acknowledge your letter of 
October 19 inclosing a printed copy of the colloquy which took place | 
I congratulate you on your position 

| 


in the Senate a few days ago. 
in the matter. 

It is almost unbelievable to me that any representative group of 
legislators could possibly ask the importer to pay a duty at the port 
of entry and an additional duty at the port where the package is 
received. 

I sincerely hope you will be successful in your efforts to have only 
one port of entry. 

Very sincerely yours, .‘ 
I. F. Boyp. 
Detroir Boarp or COMMERCE, 
Detroit, Mich., May 17, 1929. 
Hon, Harry B. Hawes, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We have noted with some concern that the House 
Ways and Means Committee in its report H. R. 2667, has failed to 
incorporate in its recommendations a change in section 552 of the 
tariff act, such as proposed in your bill 8S, 822. For your ready refer- 
ence there is attached a copy of the statement which we prepared and 
filed with the Committee on Ways and Means, under date of February 
22, indicating to you our interest in this phase of the administrative 
section of the act. 

Under the circumstances we would appreciate advice from you 
whether it will be your purpose to follow through on this matter and 
endeavor to get the provision incorporated in the tariff legislation at 
this session. 

Yours very truly, 
L. G. Macomssr, Director. 


IMMEDIATE TRANSPORTATION OF IMPORTED MERCHANDISE TO INTERIOR 
PORTS OF ENTRY 


Detroit BoarD or COMMERCE, 
Detroit, Mich., February 22, 1929. 
To the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives: 


The Board of Commerce, after study by its foreign trade committee 
and approval by its board of directors, urges the enactment of legisla- 
tion to amend section 552 of the tariff act of 1922, governing the 
immediate transportation of imported merchandise from the first port 
of entry into the United States to destinations in the interior. House 
bill 5539, introduced in the House of Representatives December 5, 1927, 
by Representative Dyer, and Senate bill 8. 822 introduced December 
6, in the Senate by Senator HAWES, proposes legislation in accordance 
with our views. To support our position, the following reasons are 
submitted: 

The present customs requirement places at a disadvantage interior 
importers of the United States, requiring them to employ some one to 
act for them at.the seaboard for the purpose of entering goods for 
immediate transportation to be finally cleared at a customs port at 
or near the location of the importer, causing expense and delay greater 
than that borne by the fmporter located at the seaboard. 

That this condition on imported goods destined to a border city such 
as Detroit places American ports at a disadvantage in favor of Canadian 
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ports because goods arriving from abroad through a CanaCian port and 
traveling thence by rail over Canadian rail lines, crossing the border 
at Detroit or any other point, are subject only to one entry require- 
ment, whereas if the same goods are imported through American sea- 
ports and thence by American rail lines to Detroit for the final clearance 
of customs in Detroit, two entry requirements operate in connection 
with the handling of the shipment. 

In the handling of similar transactions by the Canadian customs, no 
such double entry requirement is made an obligation of the owner of 
the goods. The authority under which goods arriving at a Canadian 
border point from a foreign country, destined to an interior point in 
Canada is a very simple provision under which the Customs Division, 
Department of National Revenue for Canada acts. This is embodied 
in an Order in Council dated March 19, 1883, paragraph 4 of which 
reads, as follows: 

“All goods received at frontier ports, to be forwarded under bond to 
other ports In Canada, shall be forwarded to the points of destination 
under manifest.” 

Acting under this provision the Canadian customs officers at the 
border port of entry simply manifest goods destined to an interior port 
to the customs officer at the interior port, and the rail carrier is bonded 
to insure the transportation and safe delivery of the manifested goods 
to the customs officer at the interior point. 

The Canadian procedure is not only much simpler but the United 
States importer is required to assume the expense of preparing the cus 
toms entry and manifest, whereas the Canadian importer is not. This 
expense does not result in revenue to the United States but accrues 
to an agency that must be employed by the owner of the goods if he 
is not in a position to perform the work himself. 

Respectfully submitted. 


L. G. Macomeper, Director. 
PORT TRIBUTE IN NEW 

The discrimination to which the Chamber of Commerce's 
Trade Bureau directed attention at its late meeting is an 
Protests, though coming far apart, have been more than a 
before the war, but the handicap has not been mitigated. 

On goods shipped via New York for export, it is possible to obtain 
a through bill of lading that renders unnecessary 
other formalities until the consignment is on shipboard. 
convenient, money-saving plan prevails as to imports. A 
from abroad arriving at New York must be duly entered 
the services of customhouse brokers and perhaps an agent and must 
be reconsigned by rail to St. Louis, with payment of heavy fees that 
often make up a considerable percentage of the value of smal! imports 

Nothing as intricate and costly prevails at Montreal. There, an 
import on being landed from a vessel is forwarded as a matter of 
course, by rail across the border in bond, with little of red tape or 
fees. 

The tribute New York levies on foreign trade 
cially on imports, bas for years been a cause of complaint. That, 
long as outgoing goods have a free course, impediments imposed on 
goods coming from abroad are a minor matter, may even be a benefit 
as tending to keep money at home, has been the view of some, but 
is a mistaken view. Many things will be, must be, purchased abroad 
and the principal effect of port tolls of various kinds levied by New 
York is to add to the prices, already increased by high tariffs, which 
the interior consumer must pay. 

The task of the foreign trade bureau and Senator Hawes in labor- 
ing for a change will be much simplified by a plan just announced by 
Irvin T. Bush, of the great Bush Terminal Co. in New York. A sort 
of incorporation of forwarding agencies, the Bush Service Corporation 
will make possible a through bill of lading under which a St. Louis 
shipment going abroad will be intrusted to responsible hands from th 
moment it leaves this city until it arrives at its foreign destination, 
whether a seaboard or interior town. 

This will facilitate exports and an important part of the plan ts 
that it is to be a 2-way service, Mr. Bush says. The transit of imports 
will be “ equally accelerated” under a bill of lading operating from the 
bonded shipment’s point of origin in foreign parts to St. Louis. 

A nrovement for the use by interior shippers of ports other than 
New York has made progress, but with the great number of vessel lHnes 
centering in New York and the daily arrival there of steamships, transit 
through that city is often more convenient and speedier If legal 
formalities afford excuse for New York exactions, the local foreign trade 
bureau and Mr. Hawes will engage in a worthy cause in seeking to 
abolish the tribute forever by removing all foundation for it. 

Until repeal or amendment can be brought about the Bush plan 
apparently will enable such legal requirements as exist to be complied 
with conveniently and at the very minimum of cost. 


YORK 


Foreign 
old 


few 


one 


Bilice 


attention 
No similar 

shipment 
must 


to any 


have 


unnecessary espe- 


as 


Mr. HAWES. The Government does not get the benefit of 
these fees. The shipper is compelled to pay them. The broker 
is the only beneficiary; and in addition to his being the only 
beneficiary there is long delay—unnecessary delay. I can read 
the cost to the inland shipper, showing what it amounts to. I 
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have here exhibits in the form of waybills. We have tried to 
stop the practice; and now we are asking for this amendment 
so that the Treasury Department and the customs officials in 
the city of New York may have their attention attracted to this 
matter, and this practice may be abandoned. 

I have heard no complaints from New Orleans or from 
Soston or from the Pacific coast. The one place from which 
complaints come is the city of New York. It seems to me that 
where the Government of the United States creates an inland 
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port, creates the office of customs commissioner, and provides | 


anu appraiser, the goods should move freely from their point of 
origin to their point of destination without being controlled in 
their transportation by some broker in New York. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not quite understand what the Senator 
means when he says a shipment made from Europe to St. Louis 
can not leave New York, where it 
at St. Louis pays a broker in New York a commission. 
substance that is the statement of the Senator. 

Mr. HAWES. That is correct, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. What excuse is given? What law is there, 
and what is the object in paying the commission man in New 
York a fee? 

Mr. HAWES. The excuse is that the shipment leaving a 
boat must be routed in some way to the city of St. Louis, se 
a broker is provided there to direct its passage. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean the goods, 
chandise? 

Mr. HAWES. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. HAWES. 
ascertain, 

Mr. NORRIS. 
do that? 

Mr. HAWES. There is no authority of law that I know of. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not yet understand just exactly why 
such a procedure is indulged in. What claimed On the 
other ¢ide? What is the defense for the procedure? 

Mr. HAWES. ‘That is what I should like to know from the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Under the law, does not the Secretary of the 
Treasury designate someone to receive these goods at 
port of entry and see them routed or directed to 
port of destination? Does not the law provide for that? 

Mr. HAWES. No; it does not. This is merely a _ practice 
that has grown up there. Instead of the United States Govern- 
ment or the clerks in the customhouse forwarding this freight, 
it is necessary for the consignee in St. Louis to write to a 
brokerage firm in New York and arrange with them to make 
this transfer from the boat to a railroad or an express com- 
pany, and they charge a fee for it, as I have already explained, 
and stated the amount of some of the fees. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me understand. Does that mean that 
though the goods are routed from the point of origin to the 
point of destination, it is taken as though they were to arrive 
in New York, and there must be accounted for as to customs 
duties? Where are the duties collected? 

Mr. HAWES. The duties are collected in St. Louis; but a 
charge is made for the services of a broker in New York, and 
then a second brokerage is paid for in St. Louis and in all these 
inland cities. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, whom does the Senator want to 
take charge of the goods? 

Mr. HAWES. I want the Government to take charge of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. As soon as the goods are taken off the boat 
and landed on the pier, the steamship company that brings in 
the goods is through. It can not be held responsible. 

Mr. SMITH. Is not a Government agent supposed to take 
charge of them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Government agent any right to say 
what train they shall go on? Does the Government agent say 
what transportation company shall take them from the landing 
wharf to the railroad? Who is going to do it? Who is going 
to be responsible? 

Mr. McMASTER and Mr. PHIPPS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota, 


Senator from Missouri 


In 


the mer- 
The merchandise. 


Who selects the broker? 


He usually selects himself, so far as I can 


What authority of law is there for a man to 


Is 


Missouri 


the | 
their final | 


lands, until the consignee | 
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Mr. McMASTER. Suppose the goods were consigned from 
Europe to St. Louis, and the purchaser in St. Louis had given 
instructions as to how they should direct the goods going down 
to New York over a certain railway system, for example, to 
St. Louis. Then, would those goods have to be intercepted and 


attended to by a broker in New York? 
That is my understanding. 
I wish some one would explain the pro- 


Mr. HAWES. 

Mr. McMASTER. 
cedure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator just what they do. In 
a case like that cited by the Senator, when those goods are 
landed on the wharf at New York, who is responsible for them? 
The boat which brought them over is not. Somebody has to 
be responsible for those goods. They have to be transferred 
from the wharf to some railroad. Who is going to do it? 

Mr. McMASTER. Then I understayd that the responsibility 
of the steamship company accepting goods directed to St. Louis, 
to be transported over a certain railroad to St. Louis, ceases 
when they land the goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as soon as they land at the port of New 
York, and not only that, no one is authorized, unless he is 
authorized by the consignee, to move those goods. The brokers 
are the only ones who can move them from the wharf to a 
railroad. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. We have a port of entry in the city of Denver, 
and I have had more or less experience with shipments there. 
When goods are bought in Europe and routed by the shipper 
through to Denver, the steamship line is cautioned in advance 
that Denver is a port of entry and that that shipment is not to 
be interfered with in the city of New York. The transporta- 
tion agents route the shipment through to Denver, and New 
York has nothing to do with it. The transportation agents in 
New York have the documents, they have copies of the entries, 
copies of the declarations, and yet a broker interferes, and, 
without doing a hand’s turn, sends in his bill for services, which 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 


| the consignee must pay. 





Mr. SMOOT. What are those services? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The services are never rendered. There are 
no services. It is simply a graft that has grown up through 
years in New York. Those brokers are kept informed by some 
agent of the steamship companies, or perhaps by agents of the 
Government, that certain shipments are manifested on a particu- 
lar boat for certain destinations, and they simply dip in, get a 
copy of the manifest, if they can, and render their bill for 
services. 

Salt Lake City may not be a port of entry, but if it is, and 
the Senator has imported articles, I know he has paid duplicate 
brokers’ fees right along on everything he has imported. It is a 
bad practice, and this is the way to head it off and cure it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Who pays the transportation charges from the 
dock to the railroad? 

Mr. HAWES. The consignee. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The consignee pays them. 

Mr. SMOOT. He pays them oniy through his broker. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. SMOOT. How does he pay them? 

Mr. PHIPPS. He pays them to the transportation company, 
which sends him a bill. In other words, if I am buying for 
delivery in Denver, all charges are paid through. If I am buy- 
ing for delivery in London, I am billed by the transportation 
company for all charges, including transfer charges at New 
York City, and the broker’s fee is entirely an outside matter. 
That has been my experience over and over again. I do not 
know what the Senator’s may have been. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am talking about what the Government pays 
as to goods that are shipped through to St. Louis. 

Mr. PHIPPS. What the Government pays it ought to be 
recompensed for, but when a broker does nothing and sends 
you a bill he has no right to collect it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government to-day does not designate the 
road over which the goods are to go. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Of course not. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government to-day does not provide for 
transportation to the railroad. 

Mr. PHIPPS. No one claims that it does. 

Mr. SMOOT. Somebody has been there to attend to it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The shipper has his transfer agent, who ar- 
ranges with the transportation company for delivery at destina- 
tion. Whether the charges are paid by the consignee in advance 
or whether they are collected at destination is no matter; the 
Government has nothing to do with it. But we want to get 
rid of that practice, and the purpose of the Senator’s amend- 
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ment is to wipe out an abuse that has crept in through years of 
use and abuse, and it should be stopped. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Colorado who appoints this broker? 

Mr. PHIPPS. He appoints himself, as far as anyone can 
find out. I have contested their claims at times, and I have 
been told by the customs officers that the claim must be paid. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Utah is very much dis- 
turbed about the transportation from the boat to the cars 
The situation is no different, and need be no different, from the 
transportation from rail to boats in domestic business. It 
perfectly absurd to say that there is any difference between 


ocean steamship and having goods shipped from a car coming 
in on the railroad at Detroit and transferred to the Detroit and 
Cleveland steamship line. 
the world if the goods are manifested and billed properly. 
as the Senator from Colorado said, it is merely a graft by a set 
of brokers in New York who collect a fee for doing something 
when they do not have to do it under any circumstances. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I know is that the steamship company will 
not pay the railroad charges. The steamship company will not 
assume any responsibility for the goods after they are delivered 
on the dock at the port of entry, and somebody has to make 
arrangements that they shall be transferred from the dock to 
the railroad, and he is often called a broker. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the steamship company will 
certainly take care of the goods until it gets a signed release. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, when they are on the dock. 

Mr. COUZENS. 
they will see that they are delivered to the transportation com- 
pany. If goods are shipped from Chicago to Detroit and then 
by the D. & C. Line to Buffalo, who looks after them at 
Buffalo? Is there a middleman there to collect the brokerage 
charge at Buffalo because a shipment is sent from Detroit to 
New York by Buffalo? What is the difference? The only dif- 
ference is that we have allowed this custom to grow up for 50 
years. There is absolutely no excuse for it. The situation with 
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There is not a bit of difference in | 
Just 





respect to international traffic can be handled as it is handled | 


in the matter of interior traffic when it goes by boat and rail. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whenever goods are landed at the port of 
entry, the broker, or the transfer man, or whatever you call him, 
has to sign a receipt for the goods to the steamship company, 
and he does that, and the steamship company is through with 
the goods as far as the steamship company is concerned. 

I do not care, if the Senator wants his amendment put in. 
Let it go to conference. 

Mr. HAWES. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


| two places, simply to insert a hyphen. 


: . | I may say that I have since conferred 
having goods transported on a through bill of lading from an | 


| amendment. 
If somebody is not there to sign for them, | 


a 
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handwork, in lengths not exceeding 840 yards, one-half of 1 cent per 
hundred yards: Provided, That none of the foregoing shall pay a less 
rate of duty than 20 nor more than 35 per cent ad valorem. In no case 


shall the duty be assessed on a less mumber of yards than is marked 
on the goods as imported. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, what has just been read is 
the existing law affecting this particular item; in other words, 
the law of 1922. 

It will be observed that while the duty provided in this 
amendinent is somewhat more specific, yet it is lower than that 
which I proposed in my original amendment. 

At the time we had this amendment up for discussion before 


the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorer] desired to give it his 


is | 


attention, and for that reason it was passed over temporarily. 
with the Senator from 
Georgia, and it is my understanding that the amendment as 
now presented is Satisfactory to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment. Taking the whole paragraph together, the duties 
are a little less than the rates of duty provided for in the 
amendments as the Senate agreed upon them. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is a further reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just a slight reduction. I suppose the 
duties on certain items falling within the paragraph are better 
arranged. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
perfecting amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


The Secretary will report the 

The Curer CLerK. On page 441, line 9, to strike out “ loss, 
theft, injury,” and insert in lieu thereof “ injury.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next clarifying amendment to be called to 
my attention by the Treasury Department is on page 485, line 
11, to strike out “ 1929” and insert in lieu thereof “ 1930.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be 1930 before the bill passes, so that 
we had better make it “ tariff act of 1930.” 

Mr. NORRIS. We may have to change that again. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 441, line 11, I move to strike out all 
after the word “importation,” through the word “customs” in 
line 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one other amendment to be made in 


It makes a difference, 


| however. 


amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. | 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEBERT. 
paragraph 902. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not be done now. 
administrative features. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment in that paragraph was agreed to was reconsidered so that 
the Senator from Rhode Island may offer an amendment. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. 
Island moved that the vote by which the amendment in para- 
graph 902, page 151, line 19, was agreed to should be reconsid- 
ered, and the motion was agreed to, the vote was reconsidered, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island offered as a substitute for 
the numerals “30” the numerals “ 37,” so that it would read: 

Cotton sewing thread, 37 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HEBERT. 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has that privilege. 

Mr. HEBERT. I offer the amendment in the form in which 
I send it to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is a substitute for the sec- 
tion? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Curer Cierk. In lien of the House text and the com- 
mittee amendments on page 151, lines 19 to 23, both inclusive, 
the Senator from Rhode Island proposes the following in para- 
graph 902: 


Par. 902. Cotton sewing thread, one-half of 1 cent per hundred 
yards; crochet, darning, embroidery, and knitting cottons, put up for 


We are on the 


Mr. President, I would like to perfect my 


Mr. President, I call up my amendment to | 


The vote by which the first amend- | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report. 

The CuHrer CLERK. On page 167, line 14, strike out “ plain 
woven” and insert “ plain-woven.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the difference? 

Mr. SMOOT. As it was, we had the words “plain woven,” 
and the amendment is to put a hyphen between those words. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was there a comma between them? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there was no comma. 

The next amendment I propose is on line 19, page 206, where 
we have the words “ fish scale,” to insert a hyphen between the 


words “fish” and “ seale.” 


On February 21 the Senator from Rhode 


| strike out “1” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on page 129, line 20, I move to 
and insert “3.” 
PRESIDENT. The clerk 


is still in Committee of 


The 
ment, 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 129, line 20, to strike out “1 
cent” and insert “3 cents,” so as to read: 


VICE will state the amend- 


(4) herring and mackerel, whether or not boned, in bulk or in imme 
diate containers weighing with their contents more than 15 pounds each, 
3 cents per pound net weight. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that in order at this time? 

Mr. JONES. I think so. The Chair said the bill was still 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I supposed we were taking 
the bill up schedule by schedule. I have not any file on the 
fish schedule with me, or the file on any other of the schedules, 

Mr. JONES. I am perfectly willing to let it go in that way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish the Senator would do 
so. There is information which I have on the subject which is 
not available now. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment for the time he 

Mr. JONES I am glad to do so, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still as 
the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Senate adopted an amendment putting a substantial duty on 
long-staple cotton. I to ask unanimous consent to offer, 
when the bill is in Senate, such compensatory duties as may 
be found to be necessary in view of the action on that matter. | 
I simply want to reserve the right to do so 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent is not required. | 
The Senator can offer the amendment in the Senate without | 
obtaining unanimous consent for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is new subject matter, and 
I think unanimous consent would be required. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not when the bill is in the Senate. | 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already prepared an amendment pro- 
viding an ad valorem equivalent, and I will submit it to the 
Senator in the morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senator will do so 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, can the Senator 
would be the additional compensatory duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I can figure it out to 0.01 of a cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Has the Senator that rate now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. About how much will it be? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will increase it about 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me get that clear now. I have asked the 
Senator what will be the additional duty in the form of compen- 
satory duty required on cotton goods made from long-staple 
cotton under the imposition of the 7 cents per pound duty on | 
long-staple cotton adopted by the Senate to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. The actual figure is 9.98 cents per pound; in 
other words, 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that on yarns or cloth? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on all there is in the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We will have to increase the 
duties on all commodities 10 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can read the amendment 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish 
do SO. 


Mr. SMOOT. It reads as follows: 


924 All the 
subject to an 


Does 


ing? 


the Senator withdraw on 


in Committee of 
President, to-day the 


waht 
the 


I shall be very glad if the 


indicate what 


to the Senator. 
the Senator would 


Par, 
shall be 


articles enumerated or 
additional duty of 


described in this schedule 
10 cents per pound on the cot- 
ton contained therein having a staple of 14% inches or more in length. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor will present that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That is the only way to cover the situa- 
tion as I see it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, is the Senator going to take that 
up now? If so, we ought to have the Senator from California 
[Mr. SHORTRIDGE] here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam not going to take it up now. 

Mr. DILL. He contended to-day that it was entirely un- 
necessary to have compensatory duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is a mistake. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course the Senators who 
obtained the adoption of the amendment, by their very forceful 
argument convinced a majority of the Senate that a compensa- 
tory duty would not be necessary. The Senate was convinced 
of that, I presume, when it voted upon the amendment. I take 
it that the Senators who advocated the amendment and con- 
vinced the Senate that no compensatory duties would be neces- 
sary will certainly be ready to convince the Senate by the same 
kind of logic that the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Utah is entirely unnecessary and that we will therefore 
be called upon by the same Senators to vote down this amend- | 
ment; otherwise it would put them in the attitude here of | 
obtaining something by misrepresentation. If it is discovered 
that the compensatory duties are necessary and that those Sen- 
ators were wrong in their argument, of course they will say 
so and ask for a reconsideration of the vote by which the other 


At the proper time the Sena- | 
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amendment was agreed to, and then ask the Senate to vote 
it down. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, from whom 
did the Senator from Utah get his information as to the ad 
valorem rate? 

Mr, SMOOT. From the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They said that the compen- 
satory rate stated by the Senator would have to be levied in 
order to recompense the manufacturers of cotton goods who 
import? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; 9.98 cents, 
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Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator contend that the figures on 


| cotton manufactured goods show the difference in the cost of 


production here and abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the report of the Tariff Commission on 
nearly all the articles. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, as I understand the Sena- 
tor, even the Senator himself only proposes a compensatory duty 
on cotton, not all cotton, but on cotton of 1% inches or more 
in length. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all, 1% inches or more in length. All 
cotton that is in the goods that is less than that in length does 
not carry any compensatory duty at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to in- 


quire of the Senator whether practically it is possible to de 


termine in any fabric the amount of long-staple cotton as dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary standard grade? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it is, in a piece of cloth. 
easily determined. 

Mr. SMITH. I doubt it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would seem to me that it is a 
very doubtful question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it can be done. It would have to be 
done even if we had a compensatory duty on each particular 
product named in all the paragraphs of the schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But there is levied a specific duty 
or an ad valorem duty upon cotton goods, no matter whether 
the staple is long or short. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, and therefore these fall in every 
paragraph in which the goods fall. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood the Senator to say 
that under the bill as it now stands it becomes necessary to 
distinguish between the long-staple cotton in the goods and the 
ordinary grade of cotton in the goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that can be distinguished very easily. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is no question as to this bill, so far 
as cotton sewing thread is concerned of long fibers, carrying an 
approximate increase of 5 per cent ad valorem upon the present 
rate of duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it not true also, so far as cotton yarns 
are concerned of the greater lengths, the finer grades, the ad 


It is very 


| valorem increase is 12% per cent in some instances? 


Mr. SMOOT. In some of them there is no increase whatever 
over the present law. 


Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will confer with his experts 


| on cotton, he will ascertain that on the finer fabrics in the long 
| yarns and on cotton cloths the rate goes as high as 12% per 


cent over the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a full list here of all the grades of yarns 
and the yarns within the cloth. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah this question? If it be true as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has indicated, and granting for the sake of argument that 


| these increases have been put in the present law, nevertheless, 


they were based upon free cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. Now when we add 7 cents a pound on the little 
handful of 362,000 bales which we import, then on all the cotton 
goods we will have a protective duty of an additional 10 cents a 
pound based on the added cost of the raw material? 

Mr. SMOOT. Goods into which the long-staple cotton enters. 

Mr. SMITH. I am not taking for granted that the Senator 
ean do what he said he can do as to differentiating between 
1-inch and 1%-inch cotton. I have never seen it done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still as in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senate placed ammonium 
sulphate on the free list last Friday night. I send to the desk 
the following amendment and ask its adoption. It is striking 
out ammonium sulphate as found in paragraph 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CierK. On page 5, line 5, strike out “ ammonium 
sulphate, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. WatsH] would like to have passed over until to-morrow 
the amendment which I proposed a short time since. If I 
ean offer it when the bill gets into the Senate I am perfectly 
willing to have that done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator may offer it when 
the bill is in the Senate. 
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Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment. I was first informed I must wait until the bill got 
into the Senate before I could offer it, but I am now informed 
that it can be taken up at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where a vote has been taken as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, will it be necessary to reserve another vote 
upon the matter in the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the anrendment was agreed to, 
it will be necessary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


I wish to submit a par- 


But if the amendment was not agreed to? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A separate vote need not be re- | 


served if the amendment was not agreed to. The amendment 


may be renewed in the Senate if it was not agreed to as in | 


Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. SIMMONS. 


paper upon the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not necessary to do so where 
the amendment was offered and rejected. The Senator is at 
liberty to offer the amendment again when the bill is in the 
Senate and he does not have to reserve the right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the parliamentary inquiry I wished 
to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] be reported. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 120, line 22, after the word 
“valorem,” insert a comma and the words “ wood moldings and 
carvings to be used in architectural and furniture decoration, 
40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, this is an amendment to para- 
graph 411, to include these articles under the rate of 40 per cent 


ad valorem, which is the rate that was agreed to in the para- | 


graph covering the other articles mentioned there. It appears 
that the woodworkers or carvers are not protected in these 
architectural designs for moldings. 
benefit of the woodworkers who are suffering from importa- 
tions of these articles from other countries. The designs are 
used in the furniture business and should carry the same rate as 
furniture. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
duty? 

Mr. COUZENS. Forty per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
rate at what figure? 

Mr. COUZENS. At 40 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. COUZENS. At 40 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ate Finance Committee leave it? 

Mr. COUZENS. At 40 per cent. 
pose any change in rate. 
in the rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend 
ment which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be read. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 201, line 2, after “ thousand,” 
insert “ ; tubes wholly or in chief value of paper, commonly 
used for holding yarn or thread, if parallel, 5 cents per pound 


What is the present rate of 


The Senator seeks to fix the 


What rate did the House fix? 
At what figure did the Sen- 


My amendment does not pro- 


and 25 per cent ad valorem; if tapered, 10 cents per pound and 


35 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, there is a continuous grow- 
ing importation of these goods, which compete very much with 
our local products, so much so that it is very difficult for the 
manufacturers in this country to compete with them at all. 
am unable to state the amount now imported, as the products 
are not in a separate item. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may we have the amendment 
read again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read again 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk again read Mr. Mercoatr’s amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island what is the present duty on these 
products? 

Mr. METCALF. The duty on the tapered, in paragraph 1413, 
is 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the Senator ought to ask the 
Senate to make these increases in duty without furnishing any 
information as to what the increases amount to and what the 
imports are, but merely upon vague generalities. 


Then I desire now to reserve the right to | 
offer again the amendment which I offered to-day to put certain | 


The amendment is for the | 


It is merely to include certain articles | 
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Mr. METCALF. I will say to the Senator it is now impossible 
to get the figures as to exports, as they have not as yet been 
separated, 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the present rate which the Senator 
wishes to increase? 

Mr. METCALF. 
Mr. GEORGE. 
it? 
| Mr. METCALF. I wish to change it so that the items will 
| be separated, providing on the tapered tubes a duty of 10 cents 

per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem, and on the parallel 5 
} cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. The increase is 
| 10 cents a pound on the tapered and 5 cents on the parallel. 
Mr. COUZENS. If the Senator will yield, let me inquire 
| what is the total ad valorem rate? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, 10 cents per pound does not 
| mean very much unless the Senator gives us the ad valorem 
equivalent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I can give the figures to the Senator. 

Mr. METCALF. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. As nearly as I have figured it out, the total 
rate would be about 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. METCALF. It is merely a slight increase. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean that both the specific 
and ad valorem rates amount to 45 per cent? 

Mr. METCALF. Both rates together amount to about 
per cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to know 
on just what basis the Senator from Utah figures that out? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are worth about 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. From 15 cents to 30 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking now of the first bracket in 
which a duty is proposed of 5 cents a pound and 25 per cent 
ad valorem. On the tapered tubes the duty proposed is 10 


It is 35 per cent. 
How much does the Senator wish to increase 


45 


cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. 
LA FOLLETTE. What is the ad valorem equivalent of 


Mr. 
| that? 
| Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
of. 
| Mr. NORRIS. Of 15 cents. 
10 cents a pound—— 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is the article in the second bracket upon 
| which it is proposed to levy a duty of 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the value of the article in the first 
bracket? 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty on that, in addition to the ad valorem, 
is 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is now proposed to increase it to 10 cents 
a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there are two items in the paragraph. 
| On the parallel tubes the specific duty proposed is 5 cents a 
pound, and on the tapered tubes it is 10 cents a pound. 
| Mr. NORRIS. Take the first one. On the value of the item 
in the first bracket what is the ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. The ad valorem would be between 45 and 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is just the increase, but in order to 
the total duty there would have to be added to that the 25 
cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am referring to both duties—the com- 
pound duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us see as to that. 
a pound—is that right? 
| Mr. SMOOT. The amendment reads: 


Tubes, wholly or in chief value of paper, commonly used for holding 
| yarn or thread, if parallel, 5 25 per cent ad 


valorem. 


According to the price—— 
What is the value—15 cents a pound? 

The article in the first bracket has a value 
If we increase 


the duty by 





get 
per 


If the value is 5 cents 


cents per pound and 


Of course, they may run from 5 to 7 cents a pound; but if 
we take 7 cents a pound 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose the specific duty is 5 cents a pound 
and the value runs from 5 cents to 7 cents, that would be 5 
cents on an article worth from 5 to 7 cents, which would be a 
very high duty. 

Mr. METCALF. The only increase is the specific rate of 5 
cents a pound. The whole duty would only be about 40 or 45 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator proposes to add to the present 
duty a specific rate of 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. In addition to the 25 per cent ad valorem that 
is on the first bracket. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is 25 per cent ad valorem under existing 
law, is it not? 


Mr. SMOOT. It is 35 under existing law. 
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Mr. NORRIS. The ad valorem rate has been lowered? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I think the equivalent ad valorem will 
run about 47 per cent. 

Mr. METCALF. The increase is very slight. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I understood that 
have a value of 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. The value runs all the way from 
pound to 22 cents a pound, we will say an 
a pound, and 5 cents a pound on that 
ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES. That is true; on a value of 20 cents a pound, 5 
cents would be one-fourth of that or 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, in addition, there is a rate of 
ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES. 
that is based? 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr, SMOOT. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
to adopt a rate like this with no more information in regard 
to it. I really think the Senator from Rhode Island ought tem- 
porarily to withdraw the amendment, As a matter of fact, if 
these articles are now made dutiable under his amendment at 
5 cents apiece and 25 per cent ad valorem, we will have a rate 
of duty not far from 6814 per cent ad valorem, and we will 
have practically the saine rate on the tubes tapered, without any 
showing as to the cost of producing or as to imports or any real 
intelligible showing as to the actual increase in the rate of 
duty. I do not think the Senator ought to ask the Senate to 
vote on this amendment at this time. 

Mr. METCALF. Very well, I will let it go over and ask that 
it may be considered later. 
GEORGE. I hope 
temporarily. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I desire 
tion of the Senator from Utah to paragraph 922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
land withdraw his amendment for the present? 

Mr. METCALF. I withdraw it for the present. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator will permit me for just 
moment—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that he ean offer his amendment when 
goes into the Senate, just as I am going to do in the case of 
another amendiment because of the parliamentary 
which exists. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, on page 160, paragraph 922, 
there seems to be a confusion with respect to the rags used for 
paper-making purposes and those used for wiping purposes. In 
a statement on the floor of the Senate on 
Senator described these rags in a manner which seems to have 
been misunderstood or to have been inaccurate. I 
it up with the Senator, and I understood he was going to pro- 
pose an amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, I have taken up the 
question involyed with the department, and they are trying to 
draft a provision that will differentiate between wiping rags 
and rags used for paper making. I am told that it is one of 
the most difficult tasks that has ever been presented to the 
Treasury Department to designate the two Classes of rags so 
that they may be differentiated. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. 


these articles 


15 cents a 
average of 20 cents 
would be 25 per cent 


>é 


35 per cent 
The Senator does not know on just what value 


It must be based on a value of about 22 


That would make the rate 50 per cent. 
No; it would not make it that much. 


Mr. the Senator will let it over 


ao 
£o 


a 


Rhode Is- | 


the bill | 


situation | 
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tion about it. However, we are going to see if we can not 
make it better than the provision in the present law and better 
than the provision in the pending bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to say to the Senator unless he does 
propose an amendment to segregate the rags that appear in 


| paragraph 922 and those on the free list in paragraph 1751, I 
| am going to propose to strike out paragraph 922 entirely, which 


will eliminate the 3 cents duty. 
Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator, I am just advised 
that the proposed wording was mailed to me this afternoon, 


| and will reach me to-morrow morning. 


Mr. COUZENS. 
ment is offered? 
Mr. SMOOT. 


And the Senator will see that the amend- 


If it is at my office to-morrow morning—and 


| I have no doubt that it will be—I will then bring it over here. 


cents. | 


Mr. President, I do not think the Senate ought | 


Mr. COUZENS. And the Senator will see that at some time 
the amendment is offered so that it will not be forgotten? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I will also submit it to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, some time ago I presented an 
amendment to section 906 in the form of a proviso. For the 
time being I wil! not press that amendment, unless the Senator 
from Utah is willing to accept it and let it go to conference. I 
really think it ought to be accepted and go to conference, in view 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TizoMAs] to the wool schedule, because there is a confusion now 
that ought to be clarified, and if this amendment were accepted, 
it seems to me, the whole matter then would be in conference 
and clarification of the language could be effected. The Senator 
will recall that my proviso was, in substance, this: Following 
section 906, which makes cotton cloth containing any part of 


| wool dutiable at 60 per cent ad valorem, the proviso is that if 


| value of not more than 
to draw the atten- | 





November 19, the | 


have taken | 
| on cement 


Did we not have this question up before the | 


committee, and was it not referred to the experts, and is not | 


this just what they worked out? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. WATSON. That is the way I remember it. 

Mr. COUZENS. It was not worked out at all. 

Mr. WATSON. At least they pretended to work it out. 

Mr. COUZENS. What 
he propose to offer an amendment at some time; because I want 
this matter clarified before we get through? 

Mr. SMOOT. As soon as the bill gets into the Senate and 
the wording is submitted to me, I am going to offer an amend- 
ment which I hope will clear up the matter in such a way 
that there will be no question about it, if it is possible to do 


the cloth contains not more than 15 per cent of wool and is of a 

25 cents a pound, which would exclude 
all but the very cheapest grade of lining cloth, then it shall be 
dutiable not at the ad valorem rate of 60 per cent but the cotton 
rate of 40 per cent. I think the Senator ought to accept the 
amendment, and when he gets the bill into conference he will 
find it helpful to enable the conferees to clarify the language. 
It will not interfere with any other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not very well get through with amend- 
ments to the bill to-night. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not get the bill into the Senate to- 
night. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
night. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are a number of Senators who have 
asked me to let it go over until to-morrow, on account of one 
or two amendments which they desire to offer, and if there is 
not any other amendment to be offered to-night, I would rather 
take a recess now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, when we voted on the tariff 
in schedule 2 we struck out the words “or cement 
clinker.” In the amendment which the Senator offered to the 
free list, to comply with that, I think he left out the words “ or 
cement clinker.” I wonder if he ought not to correct that now, 
so that when the bill gets into the Senate the amendment will be 
complete? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
it was adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Upon what page is the amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. On page 252, in the amendment which has 
been inserted at line 21, after the word “cement,” wherever it 
appears in that paragraph I was going to suggest that the 
words “or cement clinker” be inserted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That ought to have been done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator send hiS amend- 
ment to the desk? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is an amendment to an amendment 
which has been agreed to by the Senate. When it was inserted 
in the free list I did not have the language, but it will be suffi- 


I thought we might get it into the Senate to- 


I will ask the clerk to read the amendment as 


| cient if after the word “ cement” in the amendment wherever it 


I want to ask the Senator is, does | 


so; but I do not think that wording can be provided that will | 


clarify the provision so that there will be absolutely no ques- 


appears the words “ or cement clinker” be inserted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senatér send his amend- 
ment to the desk? 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is an amendment to the amendment 
agreed to by the Senate when it inserted cement in the free 
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list. I have not the language; but it will be sufficient if, after 
the word “cement” in that amendment, wherever it appears, 
the words “or cement clinker” are inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I give notice that I reserve the 
right, when the bill comes into the Senate, to offer an amend- 
ment with regard to jute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not necessary. 
has that right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ha¥e an amendment which 
has been printed and on the desk for quite a long time. I had 
it printed early, because it was a new provision of a tariff bill, 
and I wanted as many Senators as possible to read it and see 
it and think about it. 

I should prefer not to debate the amendment to-night. I 


The Senator 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me say, briefly, that I think 
it is quite apparent that the object of this amendment is to 
preserve competition and prevent monopoly, agreements, and so 
forth, on the part of the manufacturers or the distributors of 
any of the articles that are given protection under the bill. In 
other words, one of the objects of the bill is to sustain and im- 
prove the condition of the manufacturers and distributors of 
goods ; and another one ought to be—this amendment specifically 
states that it is one of the objects of this legislation—to keep 


| up competition. 


It is well known that sometimes, behind the hich tariff wall, 


i eae . . 
monopoly forms, agreements are made, competition is killed, 


competition is dead, and the consumers are required to pay an 


| exorbitant and unreasonable price for the goods. 


be. 
| 


think probably it will lead to considerable debate; but I am | 
perfectly willing that it should be offered and be pending, and | 


I will make just a few remarks in explanation of it, so that 
Senators can in the meantime think about it, and debate it in 
the morning, if that is agreeable to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
speak on it to-night? 

Mr. NORRIS. Just briefly. I do not want to do that if other 
Senators have other amendments they want to dispose of to- 
night. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know of two amendments that are ready to be 
taken up to-night. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I send to the desk the amendment, which 
i offer. 

Che VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

(he Cuter Crerk. The Senator from Nebraska offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 


(1) That in effectuating the purpose of this act to encourage domestic 
industries, etc., by the imposition of duties upon imports from other 
countries, it is also the purpose to protect domestic purchasers and 
consumers against the exaction of excessive or artificial prices in 
respect to any and all the articles, commodities, and things subject to 


Does the Senator from Nebraska desire to | 


I do not know that this has been attempted before. I am 
not sure that in every case the language is what it ought to 
I am simply trying, as I believe every Senator is anxious 
to do, to preserve competition and to prevent monopoly. 

It is true that we have other laws and other tribunals. We 
have the antitrust laws. We have the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, whose duty it is to look into these things. None of them, 
however, has any power to suspend a duty that makes a tariff 
wall so high that behind it these things can occur. This 
amendment does not repeal any antitrust law or any law giving 
to the Federal Trade Commission the power that it possesses 
with reference to unfair competition, and so forth; but it adds 


| another remedy. 


If the Court of Customs finds that behind the tariff wall a 


| monopoly has grown up, that an illegal agreement has been 


made, and thus competition has been killed, the court simply 
reports that fact to the President of the United States. Then 


| the President issues a proclamation suspending the duties that 
| have enabled this bad condition to exist; and until competition 
| is reestablished, and this court so certifies, these duties are 


abolished. When a condition of competition is again brought 


| about, another proclamation is issued that permits the rates of 


duty provided in the bill to become effective. 
Senators will remember that in one of the administrative 
provisions of this bill we have provided for a people’s counsel. 


| Heretofore there has not been any one, as those of us thought 


| the people before the Tariff Commission. 


such duties by the maintenance of full conditions of unrestrained competi- | 


tion among domestic producers and distributors. That in order to assure 
the maintenance of such conditions of competition any citizen of the 
United States or the people’s counsel established in this act shall be 
entitled to file a complaint in the Court of Customs alleging that such 
conditions of competition do not prevail with respect to the production, 
distribution, or sale of any such dutiable article or commodity and 
setting forth the facts and circumstances supporting the allegations in 
such complaint, which shall be verified by the oath of the complainant 
or others. 


(2) Upon the filing of such complaint the said Court of Customs shall 


| before 
| represented in that tribunal by an attorney. 


have jurisdiction to hear and determine the truth and merit of such | 


complaint and shall immediately cause public notice to be given by 


publication in the Treasury Decisions of the Department of the Treasury | 


and the Commerce Reports of the Department of Commerce to all persons 
and corporations or associations concerned in the domestic production, 
distribution, or salg of such article that it will hold a hearing on the 


questions of fact and law contained in such complaint upon a day to | 


be named therein when relevant testimony and argument may be offered 
to determine whether such full conditions of domestic competition pre- 
vail and to what extent if any price-fixing agreements or practices, or 
production-limiting agreements or practices obtain in the production, 


distribution, or sale of such article or commodity—and following such | 


testimony and hearing the said court shall report its findings to the 
President. 

(3) That upon the receipt of such findings if it be shown thereby 
that the full conditions of competition contemplated by this act do not 
prevail with respect to the dutiable article, commodity, or thing de- 
scribed in such complaint then it shall be the duty of the President 
within one month to issue a proclamation suspending the imposition 
and collection of the duty or duties levied in this act upon such article, 
commodity, or thing and declaring such duty or duties inoperative until 
and unless it shall be established before such court, and such court shall 
make findings to the effect, that the full conditions of competition afore- 
said do prevail and shall report such findings to the President who shall 
then proclaim a cessation of the suspension of such duty or duties. 

(4) The said court shall be governed by the preponderance of the evi- 
dence in making its findings and shall have power to make reasonable 
rules and regulations to govern its procedure in such cases: Provided, 
That nothing herein and no proceeding brought hereunder shall be held 
to weaken or otherwise adversely affect the laws of the United States 
applicable to conspiracies in restraint of trade or the enforcement 
thereof. 


who were in favor of a people’s counsel, to appear in behalf of 
We have now put 
into this bill an amendment which provides for such a counsel, 
whose duty it shall be to protect the consumers of the country 
the Tariff Commission, so that they will always be 
This amendment 
gives to that counsel in particular, and incidentally to any 
citizen of the United States, the right to make a complaint, 
verified on oath, setting before the Court of Customs the 
fact that competition has ceased by virtue of illegal agree- 
ments or combinations or monopolies formed on account of the 
tariff levied on some specific article. 

As far as I am able to see, I can find no objection to the 
proposal. It seems to me that it fills out a link here that ought 
to be filled out; that there ought to be some way that would 
give relief against a tariff that has enabled a monopoly to be 
formed by eliminating the very cause of the monopoly—some- 
thing that now under our law can not be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is seeking to 
prevent exorbitant prices being charged to American purchasers 
of foreign goods. Is that correct? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is one of the principal objects of 
the amendment. Of course it must appear that those unrea- 
sonable prices come about from the elimination of competition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator seeks to set 
up some governmental machinery that will tend to control the 
levying of exorbitant charges upon Americans who purchase 
imported goods? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
his amendment. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. I did not so understand the amendment of 
the Senator as it was read. I was about to propound a question 
as to whether his amendment should not include a provision to 
reach the importers who charge what have been represented here 
as unconscionable prices for goods imported. 


Nebraska 


I hope the Senator will press 
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Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I have an | 
amendment of that kind. 

Mr. HEBERT. Precisely. The amendment which has just 
been read, as I understand, does not cover that subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not directly. The way I think it would bring 
about the effect suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts is 
that it would prevent combination and monopoly by virtue of a 
particular tariff on a particular article; and if the competition | 
were restored it would logically follow, I think, that exorbitant 
prices could not be charged, so that it would have that effect 

Mr. HEBERT, Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield further; yes. 

Mr. HEBERT. As I listened to the reading of the amend- 
ment, it seemed to me that it affected domestic articles rather | 
than imported articles, and, in did not reach imported 
articles, 


Mr. NORRIS. 


fact, 





It does affect domestic articles, 

Mr. HEBERT. And it does not reach imported articles? 

Mr. NORRIS. It reaches any kind of an article. If the 
tariff is so high, for instance, that it results in an embargo up 
to a certain point, so high that it would keep out all imported 
articles, let us say, unless the price charged here was away 
above a reasonable one, and behind that protective wall a 
monopoly by virtue of an illegal agreement between the manu- 
facturers of the domestic articles would raise the price, then 
the law would become operative upon the showing of those facts 
and an adjudication to that effect by this court. 

Mr. HEBERT. Against the domestic producers? 

Mr. NORRIS. Against the tariff. In other words, the judg- 
ment would be that the President should issue his proclamation 
to remove the tariff. 

Mr. HEBERT. Which 
and producers? 

Mr. NORRIS. Which would affect domestic manufacturers 
and producers; and it would continue to be removed until com- 
petition had been restored. 

Mr. HEBERT. And, in effect, would permit the importation 
of goods free of duty? 

Mr. NORRIS. It would; the object of that being to bring 
about competition. That importation of foreign goods free of 
duty would continue, then, until the same court found that com- 
petition had been restored. 

Mr. KEAN and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to ask whether the Senator thinks 
it fair that the President should take off this duty and give the 
trade to a monopoly abroad? 

Suppose there a monopoly in both countries; does the 
Senator think it would be fair to throw American labor out of | 
a job in order to aid a foreign monopoly? 

Mr. NORRIS. The effect of the amendment 
porary if 
that very thing. It would only last, however, as long as those 
illegal agreements lasted. In other words, here are some 
American manufacturers behind a tariff wall that is built so 
high that it enables them to form a monopoly by an illegal 
agreement and charge an exorbitant price to the consumers. 
The object is to break down that monopoly, and it is breken 
down by virtue of taking away the tariff protection under 
Which it was built up. It stays down until competition is 
restored, 

If the American manufacturers do not want to have foreign 
competition, all they have to do is to refuse to enter into illegal 
agreements and price-fixing arrangenrents with others who are 
engaged in the same business. It is in their hands; it is under 
their control. 

Mr. KEAN. Suppose the tariff is so low on those goods that 
they come in, and that then the foreigners charge an enormous 
price, make an unconscionable profit, as in the cases which we 
have had exhibited here during the tariff debate? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the tariff is low, combination is not going 
to be made. They can not make an illegal agreement that will 
raise a price very high unless they have a high tariff wall 
through which they can make the agreement. 

On the other hand, does the Senator object to saying to the 
American manufacturer, “ Here is a tariff to protect you. With- 
in the limits of this duty we are going to protect you from 
foreign importations; but if you make an agreement between 
vourselves, an illegal agreement, by which you fix the price, by 
which you kill competition, then we are going to take down that 
tariff wall, and we are going to keep it down as long as you are 
guilty of that kind of illegal conduct,” 


would affect domestic manufacturers 


Ne- 


is 


would be tem- 


these illegal agreements were made to acconrplish 
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Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
I yield. 


Mr. SWANSON. 
Mr. NORRIS. 
Mr. SWANSON. I want to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Nebraska. His amendment to the flexible provision of the 
tariff bill is wise, it has my complete and full approval, and, 
understand the amendment, the Tariff Commission is 
directed to investigate with regard to all the rates. 

Mr. NORRIS. The investigation is to be made by the Court 
of Customs Appeals. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator’s amendment is to the flexible 
provision of the tariff. They are to report to Congress, and 
Congress will determine what rates shall be fixed. As I under- 
this amendment, the Customs Court is to determine 
whether there is a mondépoly or not. It is tried before the Cus- 
toms Court, and when the Customs Court finds that fact, the 
protection is withdrawn from that article. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is put on the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. We will not have a vote to-night, and I 


| would like to have the Senator consider if it would not be 


wiser for him to pursue this course in his amendment, which is 
wise, and which ought to be enacted into law under certain 
conditions, namely, to direct the Tariff Commission to ascer- 
tain the facts covered by his amendment and let them report 
to Congress. I believe we would get speedy action. Action 
would be left to Congress. I believe that would be more effec- 
tive and more in accord with the other provisions contained in 
this tariff bill and adopted by the Senate in connection with 
the flexible provision. 

It seems to me the better course to pursue would be to have 
the Tariff Commission ascertain whether such conditions as 
those at which the Senator aims existed in connection with 
the customs duties. After they ascertain those facts, they can 
report to Congress, and Congress might think the duties ought 
to be reduced, or that the article ought to be on the free list. 
Why is it not wiser to leave it to Congress than to the court? 
I would like to have the Senator between now and to-morrow, 
when this provision will come up, consider whether that is not 
the most effective way to accomplish what he desires, rather 
than try to reach the relief through the Customs Court. My 
experience is that courts take years and years to decide mat- 
ters, 

I would like to have the Senator consider that thought, and 
see if that is not the most effective way to accomplish what he 
desires. I do not want to argue the matter to-night. I am 


| simply making the suggestion to him. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course the Senator's suzges- 
tion may be a wise one; in fact, I wanted to bring out criticisms 
and suggestions, and to have Senators think about it, because I 
realize we are taking a new step when we legislate on the 
matter at all. 

At first blush, however, I doubt the wisdom of providing that 
the report shall be made to Congress. It may be better, instead 
of having a trial before the court, to have the investigations 
made by the Tariff Commission; but my idea was that it would 
go into a tribunal which would treat it like any other lawsuit, 
and we would get an adjudication, without any possibility of 
any party matters or partisanship or different theories of tariff 
being taken into consideration. I do not bélieve it would be 
wise, as I look at it now, for them to report to Congress, because 
that would result in too much delay. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the same 
complaint was made against a revision of the tariff under the 
flexible provision, but the Senator very wisely and ably elimi- 
nated that complaint by providing that the commission should 
report a specific rate, and then, when that rate was reported 
to Congress, it should not be amended by including other rates. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seemed to me when I heard the Sena- 
tor’s splendid speech and the discussion, that that method would 
be effective, that it would be prompt, and would get rid of the 
evil complained of and proven; and it appears to me that the 
same principle, if applied to these conditions, would be more 
effective. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator may be right, of course. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to have the Senator think of 
it. I know it is necessary to have a specific statute defining 
what monopoly is, defining the conditions which will sustain a 
charge of monopoly, because a court simply interprets the law ; 
Congress can not delegate its power of making the law; it must 
make it specific. Unless we had a law guiding the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, they could not fix rates. 

I believe if the Senator would take his amendment and modify 
it and make it a part of the flexible provision which the Senate 
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has passed, and leave as he has it that splendid amendment, 
the flexible provision, which impressed me very profoundly 
when I heard it discussed, he would make it possible to get 
rid of all delay; I believe he would solve the problem through 
a provision wise, quick, prompt, and effective. 

I have not thought of the matter except in a desultory way 
to-night, but I would like to have the Senator consider the 
proposition to offer his amendment to the flexible provision of 
the tariff, and have the law operate that way instead of leaving 
the matter to the Customs Court. I am satisfied that he would 
find it more effective than if he should leave it to the court. 


LEGISLATIVE SITUATION IN CONGRESS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have pub- 
lished in the Recorp an article from the Sacramento (Calif.) 


Bee of Tuesday, February 25, 1930, entitled “ Hoover to Blame | 


for the Legislative Jam.” 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee of Tuesday, February 25, 1930] 
HOOVER TO BLAME FOR THE LEGISLATIVE JAM 


President Hoover has been holding a number of consultations with 
regular Republican leaders with respect to the legislative situation in | 


Congress, 


the purpose of them seems to be, if possible, to convince the country 
that the progressive Republicans and the Democrats, who contro] the 
Senate, to the embarrassment and chagrin of the Republican regulars, 


are doing a very ill service in not forthwith and without debate accept- 


ing the rates fixed in the House tariff bill. 


This same sort of dishonest propaganda was attempted last fall dur- | 


ing the stock-market collapse when a New York banker made the 
ridiculous statement that if the Senate had passed the tariff bill the 
collapse would not have occurred. 


If the present situation is not to the liking of President Hoover, he 
has only himself to blame. 


Neither in his campaign speeches nor in the Republican platform was 


there any pledge that a general revision of the tariff was to be under- 
taken by his administration. 

There was no general demand that it should receive the attention 
of the special session of Congress except that some further protection 
should be extended to certain restricted agricultural products. 

But the President not only permitted, but he encouraged the Republi- 
can machine in the House to reopen the whole subject. And when 
that machine prepared and put through a bill which contained more 
indefensible increases, more bounties to the great trusts and syndicates, 
and more shameful raids on the pocketbooks of the American consumer 
than any previous tariff bill in American history he lifted not so much 
as a single whisper or a little finger in protest. 

The Republican progressives in the Senate refused to swallow this 
outrageous holdup of the American citizenry. 

And, with the aid of the Democrats, they have rewritten the bill 
in the interests of the farmer and the citizenry generally. 

Its rates remain sensibly protective. 

But they no longer smack of brigandage. ; 

Mr. Mellon and his Aluminum Trust and many other like greedy 
grabbers of tariff favors have had their noses peeled and their eyes 
more or less blackened; but the public generally is not weeping any 
tears for them, even although the White House itself has been made 
unhappy thereby. 

Instead, therefore, of deserving censures the Republican progressives 
merit the warmest praise. 

They have saved their party, too, from the stigma of betraying the 
people once more into the hands of their exploiters, 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES ANTHONY HUGHES 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the intelligence 
of the death of Hon. James ANTHONY HucHEs, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of West Virginia, and transmitted the 
resolutions of the House thereon. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions of the 
House be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate resolutions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 


In THe Hovuss oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 3, 1930. 
Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. James AyTrHony Hucues, a Representative from the 
State of West Virginia. 
Resolwed, That a committee of 15 Members of the House, with such 


Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 
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Resolwed, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, words mean so little in the hour 
of sorrow—and all because they are so inadequate—and yet in 
the stress and pathos of life, when the heart is bruised and the 
soul is crushed, and the hand reaches out into the hush and the 
shadow, the fact that friends and colleagues feel and sympa- 
thize, because they, too, have suffered, will be a consolation and 
a comfort to the family of Mr. Hugues. Many Members of the 
Senate served for years with the deceased in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. They know that he was always a man of charm 
and courage, and that he will be remembered always for his 
splendid fortitude and his unselfish, manly character. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I offer the following resolutions, and re- 
quest that they be read by the clerk and considered by the 
Senate. 


The resolutions (S. Res. 228) were read, considered by unani- 


| mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 
These have been getting considerable space in the newspapers. And | 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. JaMes ANTHONY HvuGHEs, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 


| House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 


the deceased. 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the de- 


| ceased Representative the Senate do now take a recess until 11 o'clock 


a. m. to-morrow. 


Thereupon the Senate (at 10 o'clock p. m.) took a recess until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, March 4, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, March 3, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


God be merciful unto us and bless us; and cause His face to 
shine upon us, that Thy way may be known upon the earth, 
Thy saving grace among all nations. Let the people praise 
Thee, O God; let all the people praise Thee. O let the nations 
be glad and sing for joy; for Thou shalt judge the people 
righteously and govern the nations upon earth. Let the people 
praise Thee, O God; let all the people praise Thee. Then shall 
the earth yield her increase; arid God, even our own God, shall 
bless us. God shall bless us; and all the ends of the earth 
shall fear Him. Again, our Heavenly Father, our flag is at 
half-mast. Again the shadows of death have fallen across our 
pathway. Graciously remember those who are in mourning, 
and may they hear the voice coming down through the skies 
saying, “ Learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart; and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.” Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S$. 3198. An act to authorize the State Roads Commission of 
Maryland to construct a highway bridge across the Nanticoke 
River at Vienna in Dorchester County to a point in Wicomico 
County. 

SPECIAL ORDERS FOR TO-MORROW 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
special orders made for to-morrow go over until Thursday and 
be in order on that day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that the special orders for to-morrow be in order 
on Thursday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, is the genfle- 
man going to substitute some day for this? 


Mr. TILSON. I am trying to clear to-morrow for to-day’s 
business. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, what order 
will the address of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Siro 
vico] take? Are the addresses of to-morrow to follow his 
address on Thursday? 

Mr. TILSON. I will incorporate in my request that the 
special orders for to-morrow be in order on Thursday to follow 
the address of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srrovicyu]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

POSTPONEMENT OF BUSINESS TO-DAY UNTIL TO-MORROW 

Mr. TILSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the business in order to-day be in order to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the business for to-day be in order to- 
morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 

consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and incorporate 


therein resolutions and declarations of policy on the flood con- | 


trol conference receritly held in McCook, Nebr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, who are 
these resolutions by? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Resolutions 
States Conference held at McCook, Nebr. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, Mr. Speaker, there is a place in the 
Recorp for such resolutions, and I object. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes after the disposition of busi- 
ness on the Speaker's table on next Friday on the question of 
the tobacco tax. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to address the House on next Friday 
for 45 minutes, following the remarks of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, on the question of the congestion in the Federal 
courts because of prohibition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of veterans’ 
relief. 

The SPEAKER, 


from the Nine 


Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in connection with my request, 
I have received a great many communications, appeals, and 
petitions from ex-service men, and I ask unanimous consent to 
quote from those communications. I do not want to burden the 
Recorp, but I ask unanimous consent that I may insert those 
quotations. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
gentleman should state how much material he proposes to insert. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to insert the names of the vet- 
erans, the widows, and the other people who have appealed 
to me, 

Mr. SNELL. Well, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may quote from those petitions in leaving off the names. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We all recognize the interest the gentle- 
man has in veterans’ legislation. If we inserted in the Recorp 
all of our letters, telegrams, and extraneous matter of that 
sort, we would fill the Recorp up, and I feel obliged to object. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know that I am in sympathy with 
the particular thing that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] is doing, but if the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
look at the Recorp of last Friday, he will see that 10 pages 
were used by a Member of another body to insert statements 
from newspapers and everything else. It seems that no Member 
of this body can have the opportunity to present his views in 
the way in which he wants to, but that in another body a 
Member may encumber the Recorp with anywhere from 10 to 
100 pages of extraneous matter, without any objection from 
anyone. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. And may I say that it is an outrage upon 
the public and the taxpayers of this country to do so? 

Mr. GARNER. And some one ought to take the responsibil- 
ity of trying to keep out such extraneous matter in another 
body. The Joint Committee on Printing has that power. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. And they ought to exercise it. 

Mr. GARNER. It looks as if the gentleman ought to bring 
pressure to bear upon the members of his own party. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, while I would prefer to put in 
the names of these disabled men, their mothers, and so forth, if 
the gentleman from Massachusetts objects to it, of course, I 
shall have to withhold those names, but in quoting from these 
communications‘all I expect to do is to quote sufficient to show 
the trend, and all of the quotations that I shall make will prob- 
ably not cover one page of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ RELIEF 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave just granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of soldiers’ 
relief and to quote from letters, appeals, and petitions sent me, 
imploring Congress to do justice to our uncompensated disabled 
veterans of the World War, I desire to first call the attention 
of the House to the parliamentary situation. 

Early in the session I introduced my bill, H. R. 7825, to ex- 
tend the presumptive period for tubercular veterans and those 
suffering from other chronic constitutional diseases to January 
1, 1930. To my surprise, opposition to this measure developed 
in the committee. We called for a hearing. It was granted, 
but instead of calling witnesses in favor of the bill they called 
the witnesses opposing it, and when the time came to hear those 
favoring the measure the administration’s forces on the com- 
mittee sidetracked my bill and took up what is known as the 
Johnson bill, which has been reported and numbered 10381. 

Had it not been for our fight on the Rankin bill (H. R. 7825), 
even the Johnson bill would never have been reported, and I 
seriously doubt if it would ever have been taken up in the com- 
mittee. The Johnson bill brings the presumptive period for 
diseases other than tuberculosis up to January 1, 1925, but does 
not extend the presumptive period for tuberculosis. 

We are not opposing the main provisions of that bil. 
good as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 

Therefore we have a petition on the Speaker's desk which 
Members are signing to bring the Rankin bill out of the com- 
mittee in order that it may be considered by the House. That 
bill meets with the approval of the veterans throughout the 
country. It also meets with the approval of the American 
people. 

If any of you doubt that, get a copy of it and send it home 
and ask any civic organization to take it up and diSecuss it, and 
nine times out of ten you will receive a reply giving it hearty 
support. 

It has been intimated that the service organizations are not 
behind it. That is a mistake. The Disabled American Veter- 
ans, which is an organization composed exclusively of disabled 
veterans of the World War, are 100 per cent for it. Their rep- 
resentative, Hon. Thomas Kirby, who has labored for the dis- 
abled ex-service men day in and day out ever since I have been 
a Member of Congress, has given the measure his whole-hearted 
support from the very beginning. A short time ago Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Murphy, national commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans, came to Washington and gave it his unqualified 
indorsement. He had just gone the rounds of the veterans’ hos- 
pitals of the country and knew the conditions first hand. He 
not only indorsed this measure then, but everywhere he has been 
since he left Washington he has raised his voice in support of it. 

It has been intimated that the American Legion is against the 
bill. That is not true. There may be a few leaders temporarily 
in power who have withheld their indorsement, but the rank and 
file of the American Legion from one end of the country to the 
other are whole-heartedly behind it, as I will show before I con- 
clude these remarks. While some of the would-be leaders are 
talking about taxing the profits of the next war, the rank and 
file believe, as I do, that we should tax some of the profits of 
the last war, if necessary, in order to get money to care for 
our uncompensated disabled veterans of that conflict who are 
now disabled and whose wives and children are in want. 

Rumors have been circulated around the Capitol that this 
bill would cost hundreds of millions of dollars annually. How 
absurd! 

According to the testimony of the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, it would not cost more than $44,000,000 for the first 
year, and I seriously doubt if it would cost that amount. But 


It is 
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even if it does, this Congress has just given back to the large 
income taxpayers of the country one hundred and ninety millions 
of dollars on their taxes for last year, and the President indi- 
cated in his message to Congress, if I remember correctly, that 
he hoped to make a similar reduction every year from now on. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have already been appro- 
priated by the present Congress that could have been better 
applied to compensating our disabled veterans. Nothing would 
do more, in my opinion, to insure the future peace of mankind, 
than to let those who have made money out of the war, coining 
their millions out of the blood and tears of the suffering men, 
women, and children of the world, understand that those profits 
in the future are going to be taxed to take care of the disabled 
victims of the conflict. I for one am ready now to tax the 
profits of the last war in order to get money to take care of 
those who offered their lives in the defense of their country and 
who are now unable to defend themselves. 

Of course, I know that these men can be hospitalized under 
the present law if there is room in the hospitals for them, but 
in the first place there is not room for all of them. Besides, they 
can not afford to leave their wives and children without the 
necessities of life. 

It is estimated that these uncompensated disabled veterans 
are dying at the rate of 50 a day. We began hearings on the 
Rankin bill, I believe, on the 22d of January, 40 days ago. 
Since that time approximately 2,000 of these unfortunate boys 
have passed away, if the estimate to which I have referred is 
anything like correct. 

Of course, when one dies we erect a monument to his memory, 
and if there is an outfit convenient we give him a military 
funeral—fire a few rifles over his remains, frighten his children, 
and remind his wife of the ingratitude of republics. 

Under the Johnson bill we would also give a flag with which 
to drape his coffin. 


Why the necessity for this legislation? Because many thou- 


sands of our worthiest soldiers who tried to carry on after the 
war closed, and who finally broke down, find that they were too | 
late in making their application. 

I will just cite a few of the hundreds of cases that are on 
my table now. 

I have in my hand a letter from a soldier boy in Pennsyl- 
vania, which was sent to me by an officer of the American 


Legion of that State. 

By the way, while I am on that subject, I desire to say that 
the American Legion of the State of Pennsylvania has indorsed 
this Rankin bill. 

But the letter to which I refer is from a poor boy who has 
been denied compensation on the ground that his disability, 
that of a nervous breakdown, was not service connected. In 
reply to that he says: 


I laid in the mud in the German prison camp, not even a board 
to lay on, and the food, if you would like to call it that, was of mid- 
dlings and rotten cabbage and nettles and weeds, and maggots crawling 
around your wounds, and the stink was worse than on the battle field. 
Then my condition ain’t due to service. I could write a book on it. 


He seems to have recovered from his wounds, but the hor- 


rible experience through which he passed gradually wore his | 


nerves, until to-day he is a total wreck; but he is denied com- 
pensation on the ground that his disability is not service con- 
nected. Of course, his service record does not show treatment, 
for he was in a German prison at the time. 


I have here a letter from a disabled veteran fro » State | a ; 
3 © teran from the State | from Outwood, Ky., and at first glance I see on it names of men 


of Florida, who tells me that he is 41 years old, married, and 
wholly dependent upon his daughter for support. 
In other words— 


He says— 
I exist by the grace of charity. 


He enlisted on April 7, 1917, the day after the war was de- 
clared, and was honorably discharged on October 19, 1919. He 
was a member of the crew on active duty and a survivor of the 
ill-fated U. S. S. San Diego—armored cruiser— 


Sunk by mine off the coast of Fire Island July 19, 1918. 
In speaking of his experience he says: 


I received no physical injuries other than shock and exposure, as we 
were in the water for three and one-half hours. 


He came home and attempted to carry on until 1925, when he 
suffered a breakdown and became partially paralyzed. He is 
now a hopeless invalid, and the bureau informs him that he is 
shut out because of the limitation of the law. 

I have before me the case and picture of a young man in a 
wheel chair.. He writes me from Chicago, IIL, and I presume he 
is a citizen of that State. He asks me to show this picture to 
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Congressmen and ask them if they would like to see a son of 
theirs in that condition, and as he expressed it— 


Not getting any compensation for the hell and fighting that I had to go 
through; also having a service-connected case, but having the grit and 
will power to stick it out and keep on going. 


He tells me that he had developed trench feet and abdominal 
adhesions, but yet he did not complain except to first aid only, 
and then went back to the line again and joined his outfit. 
With that same patriotic determination he seems to have at- 
tempted to overcome his disabilities after the war closed to 
keep from calling on his Government for assistance. When he 
finally broke down and was compelled to do so, he found that he 
had passed the time limit of 1925 and was told that he was too 
late. 

I have also before me a letter from California from a man 
who tells me that he is now 53 years old. He is a hopeless 
invalid, lying in a veterans’ hospital without compensation, and 
thus separated from his family because of his inability to exist 
without the assistance of the Government. He is told that his 
claim came too late, or that his breakdown came too late. 

Here is one of the disabled veterans from the State of Georgia 
suffering from tuberculosis, who tells me that he tried to carry 
on until after 1925 when he broke down and was compelled to 
go to the hospital and was told then that his application came 
too late. 

I know some will say that he might have offered proof to 
show that he had this disability before the close of 1925, but 
the Veterans’ Bureau has refused to accept even the evidence 
of physicians unless they were backed up by a clinical exami- 
nation. 

Here is a case, Mr. Speaker, of a poor tuberculosis victim in 
Fort Harrison, Mont. He enlisted in the United States Army 
in August, 1913, and served on the Mexican border five months 
prior to our entry in the World War. He then went overseas 
and served 18 months, sailing for France in October, 1917. 
Nine months of that time he spent in the trenches in all en- 
gagements in which his division participated. After the armis- 
tice he served on the Rhine. He was cited for bravery in 


| action by both the French and American Armies for carrying 


a message under shell fire during which time he was under gas 
five hours. He was decorated with the distinguished-service 
cross and was awarded the croix de guerre. He returned to 
the United States and was discharged in May, 1919. He is a 
married man with a wife and a small child. He broke down 
with tuberculosis after the time limit of 1925 expired and is 
now told that he can not receive a dollar of compensation, 
because he can not prove that his disability 
nected. 

I could pile these cases so high that it would take a volume, 
almost, of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp to contain them all, but I 
am only citing a few that come under my personal observation 
at this moment in order that the Members of the House and 
those who read this Recorp may know that we who are waging 
this fight are engaged in a worthy cause, 

With thousands of similar cases before the eyes of the coun- 
try, some in practically every community in the United States, is 
it any wonder that the American people, and especially the ex- 
service men, are behind this bill that would take care of these 
uncompensated disabled men? 

I have here a petition which seems to be about 20 or 25 feet 
long appealing to Congress to pass this bill. This petition comes 


is service con- 


from Pennsylvania, Mississippi, Maryland, Ohio, Alabama, In- 
diana, and I am sure if I went on down the list I would find 
men from every State in the Union. That is but one of the 
many petitions. 

I see here a petition containing about 400 names, all from 
one district in New Jersey. Their petition states that— 

Most earnestly request and urge your support of Rankin bill, H. R. 
7826. 

Here are 72 other petitions to Congress in favor of this bill. 
I wish I could read them into the Recorp with the thousands of 
names they contain. These are all in addition to the ones 


| mentioned in my previous remarks and the ones inserted in 


the Recorp some time ago. They not only cover every State 
but they cover every congressional district. Many of them con- 
tain this expression, “A feeble effort reaching out from a sick 
bed.” Many of them have this inscription : 


Leave your frolic for a moment. Or rather, as you hear the martial 
air of the band, the blare of the bugle, the lilt of the song, the gay 
serenade of the singer, may those melodies commingle with these other 
lesser noises, the moan of the disabled, the cough of the tubercular, 
the groan of the utterly spent, of the men who are sick unto death. 
May these far less harmonious sounds rise in a mighty voice to speak 
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and may it, through you, thunder our cry on the ears of the 
tha living may still live on, that the dying may be 
back to life 


for us; 
Nation, 
brought 


those 


alone 
nrore 


I find several petitions here signed by war mothers 
appealing to Congress to pass this legislation before any 
of these disabled boys go uncompensated to their graves. They 
have not forgotten those trying days of the World War when 
they were called upon to give their most precious earthly pos- 
their country, and now when these boys are dis- 
abled and in need of help they can not understand why their 
Government is reluctant to respond to their needs. 

I have in my hand a telegram signed by the Uncompensated 
Disabled Veterans of the World War at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., 
in which they say: 


sessions to 


We, the Uncompensated Disabled Veterans of the World War, have 
for the past several years pleaded with you for greatly needed relief 
throvgh just undiscriminating legislation. The Rankin bill now 
before the Vet Committee is the only constructive measure under 
contemplation We most respectfully request 
port of this bil * * *. To you this may be merely a question of 
dollars to us it is a matter of life and death * * *%, 


and 
‘rans’ 


and cents; 


This is typical of the messages pouring in from every section | 


of the country. It would be impossible for me to even mention 
the thousands of letters, telegrams, and so forth, that have come 
to me appealing for this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a gesture. This is not even what 
might be termed a wave of popular feeling; but it is a rising tide 
of public sentiment which Congress can not afford to ignore. 

I trust that every Member of the House will sign the petition 
now on the Speaker's desk to bring this measure to the floor of 
the House, for if we can ever get a vote of the membership of 
this body it will pass by an overwhelming majority. 

These disabled boys did their duty when their country called 


for their service; let us in turn perform our duty toward them | 


now. 
ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the following 
resolution, Which I ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolution 175 
Resolved, That CHARLES Finugy, of Kentucky, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a 
Elections No. 3; 
The SPEAKER. 
tion 
Ti 


House 


to-wit Mines and Mining. 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
resolution was agreed to. 

THE 
BACHMANN. 


LATE REPRESENTATIVE JAMES A. HUGHES 


Mr. 


Hion. JAMEs A. HuGHres, Member of Congress from the fourth 
congressional district of the State of West Virginia, who passed 
away yesterday. I send to the Clerk’s desk the 
resolution and ask for its immediate adoption. 
The SPEAKER. 
a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 176 
Resolved, That the 
death of Hon. JAMBS 
State of West Virginia. 


House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
ANTHONY HvuGuHes, a Representative from the 


Resolved, That a committee of 15 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion. 

The 

The 
mittee, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hon. HENRY ALLEN Cooper, of Wisconsin; Hon. Gitpert N. HAUGEN, 
of Iowa; Hon. WiLttAmM H. StTarrorp, of Wisconsin; Hon. James P. 
GLYNN, of Connecticut; Hon. B. CarroLt Reece, of Tennessee; Hon. 
Cart G. BACHMANN, of West Virginia; Hon. Frank L. Bowman, of 
West Virginia; Hon. THOMAS A, JENKINS, of Ohio; Hon. KATHERINE G. 
LANGLEY, of Kentucky; Hon. JoHN M. WoLverTon, of West Virginia; 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


resolution was agreed to. 


SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following com- 
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your whole-hearted sup- | 





Mr. Speaker, it is with deep regret that | 
I inform the House of the death of our friend and colleague, 


following | 


The gentleman from West Virginia offers | 
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Hon. Etva R. KENDALL, of Kentucky; Hon. Hucu I. SHort, of West 
Virginia; Hon. Jonn J. McSwain, of South Carolina; Hon. Lisrver 
Hitt, of Alabama; Hon. Jog L. SmrTuH, of West Virginia. 


The SPEAKER. 
resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will continue the reading of the 


Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 


| lution. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.), in accord- 
ance with the resolution heretofore agreed to, the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Tuesday, March 4, 1930, at 12 o’clock 


|} noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, March 4, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(1.30 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To permit the admission as nonquota immigrants of certain 
alien wives and children of United States citizens (H. R. 2404). 

To admit to the United States Chinese wives of certain Ameri- 
can citizens (H. R. 5654). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States (H. J. Res. 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 99). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 


ON 


| thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 


member of the following standing committees of the House, | 


Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res. 246). 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
House Resolution 141. 


COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend a joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution giving 
to discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines a preferred right to 
homestead entry,” approved February 14, 1920, as amended 
January 21, 1922 (H. J. Res. 181). 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider proposed legislation concerning Muscle Shoals. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To prevent professional prize fighting and to authorize ama- 
teur boxing in the District of Columbia (H. R. 9182). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


354. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, transmitting draft of a bill for the relief 
of Frank M. Grover was taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 
in the United States Fuel Administration (Rept. No. 808). 
Ordered to be printed. : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 348. A bill 
to place Norman A. Ross on the retired list of the Navy; with 
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amendment (Rept. No. 809). 
Whole House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 752. 
A bill for the relief of Wesley B, Johnson; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 810). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
816. A bill for the relief of Lieut. Commander Cornelius 
Dugan (retired); without amendment (Rept. No. 811). Re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Referred to the Committee of the 


H. R. 


H. R. 851. A 


bill for the relief of Richard Kirchhoff; without amendment | 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole | 


(Rept. No. 812). 
House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1155. 
A bill for the relief of Eugene A. Dubrule; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 813). Referred to the Committee of the 
House. 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 2335. A bill 
providing for the pronrotion of Chief Boatswain Edward 
Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of lieutenant 
on the retired list of the Navy; with amendment (Rept. No. 
814). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
A bill for the relief of George Joseph Boydell; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 815). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
2793. <A bill granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. Knox; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 816). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Conrmittee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
2951. A bill granting six months’ pay to Frank J. Hale; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 817). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
2984. A bill granting six months’ pay to Mary A. Bourgeois; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 818). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3175. A 
bill to authorize Lieut. Commander James C. Monfort, of the 
United States Navy, to accept a decoration conferred upon hinr 
by the Government of Italy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
819). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5213. A 
bill for the relief of Grant R. Kelsey, alias Vincent J. Moran; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 820). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5824. 
A bill for the relief of George Campbell Armstrong; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 821). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6693. A 
bill for the relief of Stephen W. Douglass, chief pharmacist, 
United States Navy, retired; without amendment (Rept. No. 
822). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Inder clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7103) granting a pension to Maggie Clark; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10899) granting a pension to Maria E. Browne; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 10449) to authorize the erec- 
tion of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital in the State of Nevada, and 
to authorize the appropriation therefor; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: A bill (H. R. 10450) to authorize the 
taking over and paying compensation for the Thayer West 
Point Hotel building located and situated on the grounds of the 
West Point Military Academy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 10451) to amend section 
4(a) of the immigration act of 1924 as amended by Public 
Resolution No. 61, Seventieth Congress; to the Committee op 
Immigration and Naturalization. 
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| of pension to Harriet Roach; to the Committee on 
Whole | 


H. R. 2626. | 
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By Mr. SIROVICH: A bill (H. R. 10452) to create in the 
Treasury Department a bureau of narcotics, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A resolution (H. Res. 177) for the con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 3 proposing an amend«d- 


|} ment to the Constitution of the United States fixing the com- 


mencement of the terms of President and Vice President and 
Members of Congress and fixing the time of the assembling of 
Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 10453) granting an increase 
Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 10454) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac A. Chandler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10455) granting a pension to James M. 
Sanders; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10456) 
pension to Vidella Zehring; to the Committee 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 10457) to investigate the 
claims of and to enroll certain persons, if entitled, with the 
Omaha Tribe of Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10458) granting 
a pension to George W. Bryant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 10459) granting 
a pension to Sarah Jane White; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10460) granting 
a pension to Fannie McKinzie; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


granting a 
on Invalid 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5236. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of citizens of Grand Marais, 
Alger County, Mich., in favor of speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5237. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of the Women’s Republican 
Club of Astoria, indorsing the La Follette-O’Connell Saturday 
half-holiday measure and urging Congress for early and favor- 
able enactment of same; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

5238. Also, petition of Sons of the Revolution in the State of 
New York, heartily indorsing the principle of military training 
in Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and citizens’ military train- 
ing camps and in high schools with Government aid; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

5239. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 71 citizens 
of Sioux City, Woodbury County, Iowa, urging the speedy con- 
sideration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5240. By Mr. CHALMERS: Statement from P. W. James, 
Toledo, Ohio, relative to independent domestic business; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5241. By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Petition of citizens of 
Hudson, S. Dak., asking passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5242. By Mr. DEROUEN: Petition of citizens of Beauregard 
Parish, La., asking that Congress endeavor to secure speedy 
consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House biil 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5243. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Polk County, 
Iowa, regarding increased pensions for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5244. By Mr. DUNBAR: Petition of Edward G. Goodbub and 
many prominent citizens of New Albany, Ind., urging speedy 
consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5245. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition signed by various 
residents of Bronx County, New York City, N. Y., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5246. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of citizens of 
Kay County, Ponca City, Okla., urging passage of House bill 
2562 providing for increased rates of pension to men who 
served in Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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5247. Also, petition of William Kurtz Post, No. 976, Ameri- 
can Legion, United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital, Castle 
Point, N. Y., urging support of Rankin bill, H. R. 7825; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5248. Also, petition of C. E. Taylor, of Taylor Pharmacy, 
Ponca City, Okla., in regard to the Capper-Kelly bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5249. Also, petition of board of directors, Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Lawton, Okla., urging support of legislation embody- 
ing recommendations of interdepartment board for increases in 


compensation paid officers and men, both active and retired, of | 


the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Public Health, 
and Geodetic Survey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5250. Also, petition of citizens of Ponca City, Okla., urging 
support of House bill 9233; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5251. By Mr. HALL of Illinois: Petition of G. H. Copeland 
and 16 other residents of Stanford, McLean County, IIl., advo- 
cating an increase of pension to veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5252. By Mr. HESS: Petition of various citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 8976; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5253. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Common 
Council of the City of Green Bay, Wis., memorializing Congress 
of the United States to enact House Joint Resolution 167 di- 
recting the President of the United States to proclaim October 


11 of each year as General Pulaski memorial day; to the Com- | 


mittee on the Judiciary. 

5254. Also, petition of Wisconsin 
ciation favoring House bill 7138 and 
Committee on Education. 

5255. Also, petition of the international council representing 
the membership of the Amalgamated Lithographers of America, 


Vocation Guidance 


Senate bill 3340; to the 


urging Congress for the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate | 


bill 476 granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 


izens of Hast St. Louis, IL, urging the enactment of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562 in the Seventy-first Congress; 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Thomas Mc- 
Sweeuey, commander Herbert F. Watson Chapter, D. A. V. W. 
W.; Chester Borden, commander Avery W. Putnam Post, A. L.; 
and Louis Richards, chairman Uncompensated Veterans’ com- 
mittee, of Rutland Heights, Mass., indorsing Rankin bill, H. R. 
7k25: to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5258. Also, petition of R. F. Keefe, commander Disabled 
American Veterans, and Edward Saunders, president Uncom- 
pensated Veterans, Sunmount, N. Y., indorsing Rankin bill; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5259. Also, petition of Hinds Welch, American Legion; Fred- 
erick Villio, Veterans of Foreign Wars; Albert Moriarty, Dis- 
abled American Veterans; and James Foy, Uncompensated Dis- 
abled Veterans, of Fort Bayard, N. Mex., indorsing Rankin bill; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5260. Also, petition of 600 inmates of veterans’ hospital at 
Oteen, N. C., indorsing Rankin bill, H. R. 7825; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5261. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Salem, Dent County, Mo., praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5262. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of Preston Swiney and 54 
other residents of Scioto County in the sixth congressional dis- 
trict of Ohio, requesting an early consideration of House bill 
2562 to increase the rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

52638. By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Petition of 100 citi- 
zens of Adell and Cook County, urging early enactment of legis- 
lation to increase pensions paid to Spanish War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5264. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Local 251, National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, Brooklyn, N. Y., with a mem- 
bership of 900, urging support of the new Lehlibach retirement 
bill for postal employees ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 
Also, petition of Navy Yard Retirement Association, 
New York, urging support of the Dale-Lehibach retirement bill; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

5266. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Coachmen’s Union League 
(Inc.), of New York City, favoring the passage of the La Fol- 
lette-O’Connell bill, H. R. 167, for Saturday half holidays for 
postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

5267. Also, petition of Herbert F. Watson Chapter No. 12, 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War, United States 


§257. 


5265. 


of the 
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Asso- ! 


Bingham 
5256. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of John W. Kelly and other cit- Blai 
| Blaine 
| Borah 
to the | 


; Connally 
| Copeland 
| Couzens 
| Cutting 





| Fletcher 


Society | 
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Veterans’ Hospital No. 89, Rutland Heights, Mass., favoring the 
passage of the Rankin bill; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

5268. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 89 citizens of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, urging favorable action on Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562 proposing increased pension rates for veterans 
of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5269. Also, petition signed by 85 citizens of Columbus, urging 
favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


5270. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition signed by S. E. Nichols 


| and others, of the fifth Kentucky district, in support of the bill 


to increase Spanish War veterans’ pensions; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5271. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition of citizens of Rochester, 
N. Y., urging passage of legislation to provide increased pen- 
sions for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Turspay, March 4, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Glenn 
Gof 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Jones Schall Watson 
Kean Sheppard Wheeler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. Brease] is unavoidably detained on imperative business. 
This announcement may stand for the day. 

The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
detained from the Senate by illness. 
ment stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. RosrNson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Suipsteap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ejighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND FUNERAL OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE 
HUGHES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to Senate Resolution 223, 
as the committee on the part of the Senate to join the com- 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 


Black 


Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 


Dale 
Dill 


Fess 


is necessarily 
I will let this announce- 


| mittee on the part of the House of Representatives to attend 


the funeral of the late Representative James ANTHONY HUGHES, 
of West Virginia, the Chair appoints the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hatriecp], the Senator from Indiana*[Mr. Watson], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Barkiey], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess]. 
CRITICISM OF CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. PirtTmMan], and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Frazier] a committee authorized by the motion of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to consider and report to the 
Senate on the point made by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopeELAND] on the question as to whether or not the letter in- 
serted in the ConeressionaL Recorp by unanimous consent by 
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is in violation of paragraph 3 of 
Rules of the Senate. 
GEORGE 


Rule XIX of the Standing 


WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION (S. DOC, NO. 97) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- | 


tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission, fiscal year 1930, in the sum of 
$20,500, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
COOPERATIVE AND GENERAL INVESTIGATION, BUREAL 
poc, NO, 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, fiscal year 1930, for co- 
operative and general investigations, amounting to $100,000, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
COLUMBIA boc, 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriations for public schools and 
publie buildings and grounds in the District of Columbia, fiscal 
year 1930, amounting to $113,000, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


OF BECLAMATION 


(Ss. 06) 


AND 
NO. 


GROL 


98) 


NDS, DISTRICT OF 


(Ss. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. MOSES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Tilton, | 


N. H., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. KEYES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Han- 
over, N. H., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented a resolution adopted by the Star 
Valley Commercial Club, of Afton, Wyo., favoring the making 
of larger appropriations for the further development of the na- 
tional forests through road construction, which 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Des Moines, Carson, Marshalltown, Boone, and Dows, all in the 
State of Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Spokane, 
Wash., praying for the passage of the so-called Capper-Robsion 
bill, to establish a Federal department of education, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Tekoa, 
Wash., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented the petition of Fred T. Lawrence, of San 
Miguel, Bulacan, P. IL, praying for the passage of 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORT OF 


was referred 


legisla- 
veterans, 


THE CLAIMS COMMITTEE 


Mr. GLENN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was | 
referred the bill (S. 1264) for the relief of Joliet National Bank, | 
J., | 
Sharpe, reported it with amendments | 


Commercial Trust & Savings 
Edward F., and Elien C. 
and submitted a report (No. 245) thereon. 

ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS REPORTED TO PENSION BILLS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Pensions, 
reported an additional amendment to the bill (S. 476) granting 


tank, and H. William, John 


pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, | 


and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, reported additional amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 7960) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war, which were ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in open executive session, 

Mr. WATERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported the nomination of Charles Hanratty, of Delaware, to be 
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the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herirn] on February 6, 1930, | 


| ten 
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United States marshal, district of Delaware, to succeed Walter 
S. Money, whose term expired December 21, 1929, which was 


| placed on the Executive Calendar 


Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
nomination of Marion O. Dunning, of Savannah, Ga., to be col 
lector of customs for customs collection district No. 17, with 
headquarters at Savannah, Ga., which was placed on the Execu 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, reported tl 
nomination of Collins B. Allen, of Salem, N. J., to be comptroller 
of customs in customs collection district No. 11, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa., which was placed on the E 
Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on 
Roads, reported sundry post-oflice 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


Finance, reported the 


recutive 


Post Offices and 
nomibations 


Post 


which were 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time 
consent, the second time, and referred 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3813) granting an increase 
A. Johnson (with accompanying papers) ; the Con tee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. 

A bill 


and, by 


as follows: 


sampna 


TYDINGS: 
(S. 3814) granting a 
(with an accompanying paper) ; 
By Mr. WATSON: 
A bill (S. 3815) granting a pension to Harley E. 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on P 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: 
A bill (S. 3816) for the relief of Dr. 
Committee on Finance. 


pension to Elizabeth 
to the Committee on P 


Busby 
sions 


Robert B, Walker: to the 


HUNTERS ISLAND TRACT 


Mr. SCHALL subinitted the following resolution (S. Res 
which was referred to the Committee on Public I ind 
veys: 


224), 
zwnds Su 
Whereas an extensive 
Island, lying on 
Lake Superior 
ent 


tract of approxim 
as Hunters 
midway between 
according to re 
but a 


to the 


surveys by Unit 


United States 


peninsula of th 
State of Minnesota; and 

the treaty of pe 
Washington in the Ame 
IIL relinquishes 
rritory 


Whereas in 
dors of 
Majesty 


sovereign 


original 
General 
Prince Georg 
proprietor all t 
the Woods below the “ 
Whereas the said “ wate 
appears to be north of 
of Major 


engines 


bet wee 
water communi 
r commu! 

Hlunter I . 
1825 on file in Governt 
report of the International Joint C: 
this so-called Hunters Island 


ilue in wate powers, lun 


Long in 
ring 
Whereas 


mic Vv 


tract 


econ and 


mineral wealth, and the area thereof 
times that of the Virgin Islands 
1917 paid Denmark $25,000,000 

Resolved, That the Public L 
assomble the 
the boundary tr maps and 
data relative to the 
tract, for the 


approximaté« 

for which the Uni 
Therefore be it 

inds Committee is 


hereby 
early a date 
pertinent 
mal sovereignty of ric 
information of the 


instructe 


and report to Senate at as 


ities, plats, and 


title and nati 


historic ar 
vey 


Island 


Congress and t 


people. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Se 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of hig 
secretaries, who also announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On February 25, 1930: 

S$. 544. An act authorizing receivers of national banking asso 


ite 


| ciations to compromise shareholders’ liability. 


On March 3, 1930: 

S.J. Res. 117. Joint resolution for the relief of farmers in the 
storm, flood, and/or drought stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, New 
Mexico, and Missouri ; 

S. 3197. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., a corpera- 
tion, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a railroad bridge across the Intracoastal Canal! ; 

S. 3297. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River ap 
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proximately midway between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and 
Rockport, Ind.; and 

S$. 3405. An act to extend the times for commencing and com 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at 
or near Decatur, Nebr. 

On March 4, 1930: 

S. 875. An act authorizing C. N. Jenks, F. J. 
Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Savanna, II. 

AWARDS OF MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED AND 

GERMANY (S. DOC, NO, 9° 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I am submitting herewith for your consideration a copy of 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury regarding the pro- 
posed agreement and exchange of notes with Germany for the 
complete and final discharge of the obligations of that Govern- 
ment to the United States with respect to the awards made by 
the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany, 
and for the costs of this Government’s army of occupation. 

The plan of settlement has my approval, and I recommend 
that the Congress enact the necessary legislation authorizing it. 

Hegpert Hoover. 


Stransky, L. H. 


sentatives 


STATES 


THe Wuite House, March 4, 1930. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate Executive 
messages from the President of the United States, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I 
from the Star of Washington, D. C., relative to affairs in Rus- 
sia. which I ask leave to have published in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


present two clippings 


{From the Washington Star, of March 3, 1930] 


ESCAPING PEASANTS KILLED ON BORDERS 


SLAIN BY 
March 3, 
many 


POLISH 
SOVIET MILITARY 


GUARDS REPORT 
FORCES 
border guards on the Russian 
from the soviet 
have killed Russian guards while attempting to 
cross into Poland. The Russian guards were said to be using machine 
guns in the effort to check the flight of the peasants, which has reached 
large proportions. 

A group of 12 Russians, who arrived in Poland yesterday, said they 
numbered they started, but that 8 of their band were killed 

Russian guards along the frontier. 

In spite of the danger the movement of peasants to Poland is said 
here to be increasing. 

The Polish press is urging the Government 
of Nations for relief, the 
bad in Poland 

Most of the Russian 
violent enforcement 


MANY 
FLEEING RUSSIANS ARE 
WARSAW, 


frontier report that 


POLAND, Polish 
Russian 


recently by 


peasants escaping 


rule been 


20 when 


to appeal to the League 
because unemployment situation is already 


peasants seem to be leaving because of the 


of the communist farm-collectivization scheme, 


STALIN CALLS A HALT 
In its 
shevism 


development during the course of 12% 
marked with occasional opportunism. Lenin, for 
that the extreme Marxian principles of complete 
mutuality of ownership and endeavor in the organization and conduct 
of the state would not work, modified the practice in a series of reces- 
sions. By some observers of the Russian experiment in state com- 
munism this was regarded as a change of heart, a real recession from 
the Marxian policy. It was, bowever, only an expedient to fit the 
ideals to the possibilities of performance, with no real change of heart 
or mind In short, Lenin simply postponed the application of the 
hundred per cent principles of complete communism until a later occa- 
sion, which did not arrive for him, as he was overtaken by death be- 
fore Russia could pass through the first stage of reorganization. 

Now Stalin, who is in effect Lenin's successor as the dictator of 
Russia, though he holds no commissarship in the state but is the secre- 
tary general of the Communist Party, adopts the Lenin policy of post- 
ponement, in the face of failure to work out a hundred per cent appli- 
eation of the extreme principle of collectivism. He admonishes the 
communists that they must slacken their campaign for the complete 
sovietization of agricultural lands. Under the title of “ Dizziness 
From Stalin, in an article printed in all the newspapers of 
Moscow, warns that collectivism can not be pushed further at present, 


years Russian bol- 
has been 


example, finding 


Success ” 
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legal repre- | 
and operate a | 


| “ We can now afford to liquidate the rich peasantry as a class.” 
| added that in 1927 when Trotsky urged an immediate drive against the 
| kulaks 


| such a 
was | 
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because of the danger of arousing the peasantry to active rebellion. 
Calling the result already accomplished, in the inclusion of more than 
50 per cent of the peasant holdings, “ the greatest tour de force in the 
whole history of the Bolshevist Party,’ Stalin says that this success is 
producing a dangerous spirit of glorification and overconfidence, Com- 
munists must go more slowly in forcing the peasants to the collectives, 
or common farms. 

To show that this is not a change of heart but merely a temporary 
change of policy, for the sake of expediency, it is but necessary to look 
back a few weeks. In a speech at Moscow December 29 Stalin declared, 
He 
richer peasants—it would have been impossible to carry out 
program, owing to the immense quantity of food materials 
raised by these farmers. But now, with the communal farms producing 
nearly five times as much grain as in 1927, “we can afford to do away 
with kulakism.” He urged the expulsion of a million kulak families if 
they continued to resist the Government's cooperative farming program. 

Again, on January 21, in an article in the official Government 
journal, Pravda, Stalin declared that land and property should—and 
would—be absolutely taken away from the richer peasants. ‘“ Without 
such measures,’ he wrote, “all our talk about liquidation of kulakism 
will remain just foolish talk, the benefit of which will accrue only to 
the right wingers.” 

Now, Stalin says that the warfare against the kulaks must cease. 


| There has been no change of heart or of mind in respect to principle 


or ultimate policy. It is simply a case of opportunism. Eventually 


| the kulak must go, if soviet rule under communist guidance is to prevail 


in Russia He must go at the point of the bayonet, 
Already there is a heavy migration across to Poland. 
enough, in the light of the “ expulsion ” 
ber, 


if needs be. 
And, strangely 
statement by Stalin in Decem- 
Russian guards are attempting to stem this tide. Many of the 
kulaks seeking refuge in Poland have been slain before crossing the 
border. One party of 12 Russians reached haven to tell of the death 


of 8 comrades along the frontier. 

So it is well to view the new Stalin declaration as simply another 
characteristic bolshevik gesture of postponement, of adjustment, without 
permanent change of policy or principle or eventual purpose. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION SERVICE 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have an editorial here from the 
Washington Herald entitled “‘ Morgan Arranges Radio Sale with 
Morgan; $85,000,000 Water Seeps In.” This is an editorial 
written about the proposal to sell the Radio Communications 
Service, valued at $15,000,000, for $100,000,000, if we will repeal 
a certain part of the radio law. It quotes certain parts of 
cables exchanged between the parties concerned. I should like 
to have it printed in the Recorp. 

I also ask to have printed in the Recorp an article from the 
Baltimore Sun of February 9, 1930, written by Newton Aiken, 
relating to the ownership of the ether. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington Herald, March 4, 1930] 
MOKGAN ARRANGES RADIO SALE WITH MORGAN ; $85,000,000 WATER SEEPS IN 


An interesting spectacle of J. P. Morgan selling to J. P. Morgan was 
unveiled when the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee made public 
the correspondence through which the Radio Corporation of America 
“tentatively sold its $15,000,000 investment in oversea communica- 
tions services to the International Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
$100,000,000, 

The sale was tentative, because it was illegal under the present radio 
act, which forbids such unions of competing cable and radio companies, 
Now they are lobbying in Congress to get the law changed. 

You see, Morgan sort of runs both the Radio Corporation and the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Co., and also to a large extent 
the United States Government. 

When the dickering was proceeding for the purchase of the Radio 
Corporation of America, it was carried on in cables between the house 
of Morgan in New York and J. P. Morgan, Thomas W. Lamont, and 
Dean Jay, Morgan partners, sojourning in Paris. 

They were in Paris with Owen D. Young. head of Radio Corporation. 

Young and Lamont were there “ unofficially” representing America 
at the reparations conference, at which they framed the Bank of 
International Settlements, financial department of the League of 
Nations and, incidentally, a device that is expected to eventually 
“ mobilize" America’s gold for the benefit of the world, and bring 
about cancellation of Burope’s war debts to us. 

International Telephone & Telegraph had cables te South America. 
It wanted to get radio service to Europe and Asia. It was blocked by 
Radio Corporation's exclusive long-term contracts with England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Holland, Sweden, Japan, Poland, and some South 
American countries, 
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R. C. A., of course, maintained these services and had these exclusive 
landing contracts only because it possessed radio wave lengths assigned 
by the Federal Government. 

Morgan in New York cabled to Lamont 
first offer: 150,000 shares of I. T. & T. stock, then worth $210 a 
share and worth $250 a share after the merger. It 
was a cool $37,500,000 for $15,000,000 of Radio Corporation property 

Young cabled back through Lamont that Radio Corporation would 
take no less than 400,000 ($100,000,000). Lamont added that 
“all of us, including J. P. Morgan, hope that Behn (president of I. T. 
& T.) will consider this suggestion carefully.” 

Bebn was afraid. He didn’t see how he could justify himself before 
his stockholders and the public by issuing $100,000,000 of stock for a 
$15,000,000 property, and he said so in his cable via Morgan's: 

“The International could not justify such a value, 
certified and filed with the secretary of state in 
to issue the shares. 


International Telegraph's 


expected to be 


shares 


most 


which must be 
Maryland in 


“The net physical value of the Radio Communications is probably not 
in excess of $15,000,000, with yearly earnings, say, of $1,590,000." 

tut Young and the main Morgan partners in Paris held out. Behn 
offered 300,000 shares. They refused. They cabled, reminding bim of 
their shut him off from most of the world. 
They Radio Corporation might go extensively into 
South business in competition with International's 
cables. 

Behn capitulated and consented to pay the 400,000 shares worth 
$100,000,000, about seven times the value of the property to be acquired 
The men in Paris cabled agreement, and J. P. Morgan “ joined in con 
gratulations.” Owen D. Young cabled: 

“ Now we must all take off our 
make this thing a rousing success.” 

The first move “ to make this thing a rousing success" was for them 
all—except the Morgan partners—to troop to Washington and demand 
that Congress change the radio act so as to legalize the contract and the 
merger. 

Young went down, and after him General Harbord and David Sarnoff, 
his right and left bowers. Behn appeared and publicly defended the 
$100,000,000 purchase price which privately he had declared was out 
rageous and unjustifiable. 


exclusive contracts which 
darkly hinted that 
American radio 


coats and work like one man to 


Owen D. 
country 


Young wrapped the flag around him and that the 
would be in the hands of the British radio monopoly unless 
Congress allowed the proposed merger in order to form a strong Ameri- 
can unit for defense. Young got away with it until Newcomb Carlton, 
president of Western Union, told the Senate committee: 


said 


“The British merger doesn’t present the slightest menace to anyone. 
Right now the Western Union and the Radio Corporation of America 
hold the British merger in the hollow of their hand.” 

So Mr. Young wasn’t doing it all for patriotism but in order to get 
$100,000,000 for a $15,000,000 property. What Morgans were 
going to get out of it doesn’t appear, but they generally take care of 
themselves. What the public was to get out of it was the stock water- 
ing of a public utility at the rate of 7 for 1. 


the 


And, of course, commissions and courts would come along and “ vali- 
date” the $100,000,000 “ investment,” and the public would have to pay 
8 per cent a year on it—$8,000,000 a year—which is something over 50 
per cent on the $15,000,000 that the property was worth. 

All for the sacred cause of patriotism, as Mr. Young said. 

THE 


ETHER BECOMES A NO MAN’S LAND—AN INTRICATE 


OWNERSHIP FOR THE COURTS TO DECIDE 
By Newton Aiken 
Analogies are never wholly accurate and the one about to be 
gested here is probably no exception to the general rule. 
for the sake of the argument, let us suppose: 


First, that the art of navigating ships on the sea has just been 
discovered. 


PROBLEM IN 


sug- 
Nevertheless, 


Second, that the capacity of the sea to accommodate vessels is so 
limited that only a few hundred can be afloat at the same time. 

Third, that because of this limitation a great scramble for the 
privilege of operating ships is under way and that a number of mari- 
time enterprises first in the field are claiming a vested interest in the 
ocean on the ground of priority. 

In the light of our traditional conception of the sea as a free high- 
way of commerce open to all comers these suppositions appear ridicu- 
lous. Yet a situation similar to that here outlined with reference to 
the ocean actually exists at the present time with respect to another 
great medium of commerce—the ether. For the art of communication 
by wireless is a comparatively recent discovery; in the present state 


of scientific knowledge the channels of communication by wireless are | 
limited in number so that only a few stations can be on the ether at | 


the same time; and a great scramble for broadcasting privileges is 
under way, and at least two broadcasting stations, aggrieved by the 
regulatory decisions of the Federal Radio Commission, have ventured 
to set up claims to a property right in the ether. 
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order | 


| of radio 
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mere fact 
structure of 
ether And the 
(way) raises the 


not complete confusion ahead 


such claims remains 
of their 


vested 


for 


suggests 


the moment 
the 


unde 
possibility 


ided, but the 
assertion that a great 
interests soon be set up in the 
Supreme Court decision in the General 
question of whether there is 

The possibility of the air’s monopoly 
interests is highly disquieting to a large 
that radio ought to be developed 
public—that is. in the interest of the 
ing and derive entertainment from 
the interest of the public it is contended 
surrogate of the public must have 
nels of radiocommunication. In 


mir y recent 


Electric case 
being claimed by 
whose 
the 


who 


private 
group members in 
solely in 


persons 


sist interest of the 


own recely 
For 
the 
chan 
achieve 
remain as 


radio 
sets 


broadcasting 
the 


programs. 
that Government as 
the 
other words, if the ether is to 
its possibilities as a medium of communication, it 
from private ownership as the which could never have served 
the ends of transportation had individuals been able to establish a prop 
erty right in its use. 

The freedom of the 
upon the supremacy of the regulatory power of the 
ment. And the validation of property rights in the ether in deroga- 
tion of this regulatory power would make it necessary, in the opinion 
of Senator CLARENcE C. DILL, one of the authors of the radio act of 
1927, to adopt a constitutional amendment to protect the public 
interest by affirming in unequivocal language the right of the Federal 
Government to dispose of the channels of 
to regulate their use. 

In strict aceuracy the not who owns the ether, 
that is the form in which the question is usually phrased. The ether 
intangible, lacking in substance, to the subject of 
ownership. The ether is defined as an all-pervasive medium, filling all 
space and capable of transmitting electrical vibrations and light 
from place to place. But this definition is 
it is nothing more than a hypothesis, a 
signed to explain certain 
for in no other way. It is 
be asserted in 


absolute command over 


must tree 


sea, 


ether depends, in the this 


Federal 


opinion of group, 


Govern- 


radio communication and 


issue is 


although 


is too too become 


waves 
while generally 
conception of 
phenomena that 
manifest that no claims of ownership can 
that has only a hypothetical and 
such claims are not in strictest accuracy put forward. 
The is whether the use of the ether in 
or in some other form of wireless communication, 
of time upon the 


able to which 


accepted 
scientists, de 
physical 


can be accounted 


something existence, 


real question broadcasting, 
period 
compar 


over a long 
confers 


those 


user a vested interest or any rights 
the courts are accustomed to protect, even against 
the regulatory powers of the Government, where property is concerned 

Even this question must be sharply limited in its 
instance, it is that 
the communication 
radio act 
the radio 


provisions 


application For 


agreed in every 


ether for wireless 


quarter those have 


who begun to 
since the passage of the 
have acquired no property rights because of such usage, for 
act specifically provides 
‘shall not the 
nor any right in use of 


use 


that licenses under its 
the 
wave lengths 
And the act 
the use of the 
the ownership thereof.” 

is generally admitted, serve as an effec 
property the 


granted 
right to 
the the frequencies or 
designated in the license beyond the terms thereof.” 
further declares that its purpose is to provide for 
channels of radio communication, but “ not 
These provisions, it 
to the 
part of 


vest in licensee any operate 


station 


tual bar 
the 


effect 


assertion of a interest in the use of ether on 


since tl act took 
the 


those who have begun to broadcast 


Sut as to the many stations that were on the ether before 
of the act the question is different. 


passage 


Prior to 1927 there had been no assertion of the regulatory powers 
of the United States as against wireless communications stations. No 
statutory barriers to the erection of 
of the ether had been created. 


communication and 


property rights through 

Did the appropriation of the 
their usage during this earlier 
stations then on with rights of which the 
can not by legislation deprive them? 

Sensing the importance of this question, the framers of radio legisla 
tion in 1926 and 1927 undertook to guard against the 
which it seemed to point. They pushed through Congress 
lution, approved by the President on 1926, 
intended to operators of from 
vested interest in the use of the resolution 
applicants for broadcasting licenses to 
as against the United States, to 
ether in radio transmission 
or because of the use thereof.” 

Following up this requirement in the radio act 
serted a requirement that all applicants for license sign 
“any claim to the use of any particular frequency or wave 
of the ether as against the regulatory power of the United 
because of the previous use of the same by license or otherwis 

It would seem at first glance that 
ually estop all vested 
arising from usage prior to the enactment of 
But the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution that 
no person shall “be deprived of life, liberty, or due 
process of law.” Do the requirements as to waiver of rights accruing 


the 
ebanuels 


use 


period 
endow the Federal 


Government 


the air 


dangers to 
a joint reso 
which 
claiming a 
required all 
waive claim or 
any wave the 


ause of previous license to 


December 8, was 


estop broadcasting stations 
ether. The 
“any 


length or to 


right, 
use of the 
the same 


use 
itself, Congress in 
waivers of 
length or 
States 
these requirements 
interest in the use of the 
these 


effect 


ether 


would 
claims to a 
two measures. 
p ovides 


property without 


The validity of | prior to the passage of the joint resolution of December 8, 1926, and 
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of the radio act constitute a deprivation of private property without 
due process of law such as the fifth amendment was designed to prevent ? 

This fundamental to radio jurisprudence and frequently 
discussed in about to reach the Supreme 
the United States a decision. A involving this issue in the 
most direct recently been certified to the Supreme Court 
from the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, and is now 
on the docket for argument in the regular order of procedure. 

The case General Order No. 40, promulgated by the 
Federal Radio Commission on August 30, 1928, in which the Radio 
Commission undertook to redistribute the channels of radio communi- 
for broadcasting among the The 
purpose of the redistribution was to give each of the five radio zones 
into which the country had divided an share of the 
and of the power employed for broadcasting purpose. 
equalization had Congress in 
nd in effecting it the commission 
out the law. 

In making the 
deprive some of the numerous 
the thickly populated around New York and 
privileges they had formerly enjoyed WBAL in Baltimore, too, 
half-time of operation which it is now 
The commission undertook this deprivation in order to bestow 
other that had previously 
radio stations of high power 


issue 
Congress, is 
for 


has 


now 
case 


asnion 


rose trom 


ation available various stations. 


been equal 
frequencies 
ordered by 


Such an been 


was merely undertaking to carry 


the 


stations 


found it 
that had been 


equalization, commission 
established in 
areas Chicago of the 
forced to a basis 
escape. 
greater privileges on stations in 
enjoyed few 

Among the stations near Chicago to suffer as a result of this change 
was WCRW, which had owned and from 1912 on by 
Clinton R. White The commission reduced the power of WCRW from 
100 watts and time with two other 


WCRW had privilege 


zones 
but 


been operated 


noo to division of 


the 


required a 
tations previously enjoyed 
operation 

Mr. White protested the order and sought an injunction in the United 
States district court at Chicago to prevent the United States attorney 
at Chicago from enforcing the penal provisions of the radio act against 
him. 


radio act he had acquired a property right which entitled his station to 


He contended that through long usage prior to the passage of the 


watts power. The for an injunction was denied in the 
district court. 

A ease arising in similar circumstances and involving, among 
numerous other issues, the same fundamental question, came before the 
Supreme Court a few weeks ago on appeal from the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. In that case, which involved the rights 
of WGY, owned by the General Electric Co., at Schenectady, the court 
found that it did not have jurisdiction. It threw the case out on the 
jurisdictional question without undertaking a consideration of 
question of property rights in the ether. 
lawyers, there is no way for the court to escape consideration of this 
question in the WCRW case. 

While it may seem desirable in the public interest that the regulatory 
powers of the Federal Government be upheld, it is to be remembered 
that the broadcasting stations have invested large sums in construction 
and equipment and that such investments may be wiped out in whole 
part by rulings which keep the stations idle for a considerable 
period each day 


probably not 


application 


or in 


the record in the WGY case indicates 
that the General Electric Co. had spent a million and a half dollars 
in the creation of that huge 50,000-watt station. Even where much 
smaller sums are involved, it may happen that a station represents the 
entire capital of an individual or a firm. In such circumstances it is 
not to disregard altogether the plea of the broadcasting stations 
that the power to regulate should not include the power to destroy. 
This plea does, to be sure, lose some of its force when it is recalled 
that the regulatory power of the Federal Government covers not merely 
the stations that may be aggrieved by regulatory decisions but an entire 
industry as well 
for it a 


very great jut 


easy 


well-rounded development, it may easily become necessary to 
prune away a few excrescences in particular localities. Destruction of 


a few stations may be required in order to prevent destruction of the | 


industry in its entirety. Still, destruction of any property is not a 
procedure upon which our American system of jurisprudence looks with 
favor. 
Broadcasting stations contend that in this respect their position is 
that of water companies, which having laid pipes and 
tapped certain sources of water, acquire a better right to the use of 
the water than other companies that may later enter the field. Again 
they compare a broadcasting station to a city transportation company. 
Once a company has Invested its capital in tracks, power houses, and 


rolling a certain city, it acquires a claim to the use of the 


comparable to 


stock in 
city’s streets superior to that which may be asserted on behalf of any 
other concern. The law would not permit a city to eject one traction 
company in order to give the use of the streets to another. 

Quite a different comparison is used by those who oppose any vested 
right in the ether to define the position of the broadcasting stations. 
To this group a station occupies a designated frequency on the broad- 
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| tion of his license whenever the public interest may require. 


the radio act, | 
necessary to | 


was | 
trying to | 


of full-time | 


the | 
In the opinion of competent | 


| cial session met, the President signed the farm relief bill. 
| took his time in the appointment of the Federal Farm Board; 


The cost of station WCRW, a 500-watt station, was | - . 
| the administration of the board. 


In order to safeguard the whole industry and insure | 
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| casting band in exactly the same manner as a fruit vendor occupies 


a space at the curb in a municipal market. The fruit vendor's license 
may be repeatedly renewed and he may build up a large patronage 
through long occupancy of the same location, but he does not acquire 
a vested interest in the position he is allowed to use. On the contrary 
he continues there on municipal sufferance and may suffer the termina- 
Accord- 
ing to Louis G. Caldwell, formerly counsel for the Radio Commission 
and the author of this analogy, the broadcasting station is on the 
ether on public sufferance and must be prepared without complaint to 
surrender its license whenever a public regulatory agency deems such 


} a surrender necessary to the public good. 


The latter comparison gains in conviction from the fact that prior 
to the enactment of the radio law and the joint resolution of Decem- 
ber 8, 1926, Mr. Hoover, who as Secretary of Commerce had super- 
vision over radio matters, refused to issue station licenses for a longer 
period than three months. In other words, he kept licensees on a 
temporary footing entirely comparable to that on which the fruit vendor 
is placed in the municipal market. While the legal effect of this pro- 


cedure, in the absence of statutory sanctions, remains to be determined, 
from the practical standpoint it seems highly persuasive. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER'S ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, one year ago to-day Herbert 
Hoover was inaugurated President of the United States. He 
came to that office with almost universal recognition as the best 
equipped from the standpoint of experience and business of any 
man who has ever been a candidate for that high position. 
There was much expected of him because of his world-wide ex- 
perience in the field of relief, in organization, and his ability 
for effective service as had been demonstrated in eight years at 
the head of the Department of Commerce. Up to the time 
he had entered upon the field of activity of the Department of 


| Commerce his work had not had any attachment to Government 


affairs from the standpoint of a building program. I think that 
no one will question his remarkable achievement during eight 


| years in bringing that department from one of little recogni- 
a full-time position on the broadcasting band and to the use of 500- | 


tion to one of greatest recognition. As it stands to-day, 
although the youngest of governmental departments, it is now 
one of the greatest. 

Mr. Hoover inherited some problems difficult of solution. 
During the campaign, wisely or otherwise, he pledged himself 
to call a special session to deal with those problems. On the 
15th day of April last Congress met in special session. It 
heard the message of the President on farm relief and with 
reference to tariff revision. Immediately the matter of farm 
relief was taken up by those who recognized the difficulty of its 
solution. It had been before us for eight years. Everyone 
recognized its complications. Promises had been made that we 
would put agriculture on a parity with industry, so far as 
legislation could do it. 

On the 15th day of June, exactly two months after the spe- 
He 


he literally combed the United States in order to find men 
peculiarly fitted to handle the various problems coming under 
I think it will be conceded 
that no better board could have been selected. The President 
did what is very rare in inducing men who command great pos- 
sibilities of leadership in private industry to sacrifice for the 
time being their individual opportunities in the business world 
and to enter the public service. 

When the Farm Relief Board was appointed the President 
did what we expected him to do. He notified the board that 
it had the problem before it; that it had the authority the 
Congress had given it, with ample funds, to handle the market 
situation; and that he would depend upon it well and faith- 
fully to perform the difficult task. In other words, he ap- 
pointed the board and gave it authority to do the job. 

The Farm Relief Board is laboring with a tremendous prob- 
lem. If it can not be solved by that board, I can not imagine 
an aggregation of men who can solve it. We kept the pledge 
of farm relief. That legislation was supported not only by 
one side of this Chamber but by both sides of the Chamber, and 
it seemed to receive the approval of the Congress without refer- 
ence to party. Two months after the special session met the 
pledge as to farm relief was kept, and I sincerely hope it will 
be the attitude of this body and of the other body not to throw 
obstacles in the way of the Farm Relief Board in its efforts 
to administer the law under the authority granted by it. 
There is too much of a disposition in the bady, I think, to 
fault the board because it does not do what it has not au- 
thority to do. On the other hand, there is some disposition to 
interfere in what it is doing, which is not wise, as I see it. 

Coincident with the establishment of the Farm Relief Board, 
the question of tariff revision was taken up. As we all know, 
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that was the second major problem dealt with by the House 
of Representatives. The tariff bill came to the Senate some 
time in the latter part of May. 
Committee on the 29th of May. The Finance Committee asked 
that it be undisturbed in its deliberations and hearings by con- 
stant calls for quorums, and, in response to that request, the 
Senate took a recess from June 19 until August 19 to give the 
Finance Committee an opportunity to work out the problem and 
to report to the Senate. 

Before the recess we took the time to pass the reapportion- 
ment bill, which had waited for 10 years. We also took time 


to pass the census bill, and, as everyone will recall, we also | 


took the time to end the confusion with France over the French 
debt. I regard the settlement of the French debt as major. 
I do not regard the enactment of the apportionment bill so 
much so, because the passage of that measure was inevitable, 
anyway. Its enactment was in pursuance of the Constitution, 
and the measure had to be passed at some time. Its passage 
had merely been delayed. 


The same thing could truly be said with reference to the | 
However, the settlement of the French debt should | 


census bill. 
be regarded as the working out of a major problem. Those who 
claim that there was not anything to do except merely to bring 
the measure up and vote on it fail to comprehend the serious- 
ness of the situation that faced us from December 15, 1922, 
when we made our first adjustment with Great Britain. From 
that time until action last June we were unable to reach an 
adjustment with the French Government on the debt situation. 
That is known to everyone. The manner in which the settle- 
ment was effected reflects great credit upon the President of 
the United States. 

The Committee on Pinance after spending months working 
over the tariff bill reported it to the Senate on September 4, 
1929, exactly six months ago to-day. Since that time the Senate 
has been considering the bill without interruption; it has been 
meeting in the forenoon and running late in the afternoon, and 
sometimes holding evening sessions, the only break being the 
short period of the Christmas holiday recess. With that excep- 
tion we have been working on the bill continuously from Sep- 
tember 4 up to this hour. 

There has been an immense criticism 


amount of adverse 


throughout the country by leaders in business and by many 


public-spirited organizations. They do not understand the proc- 
esses of tariff legislation. Mr. President, I frankly state that I 
have not known any period when there was so little waste of 
time and so small an amount of extraneous matter dragged into 
a discussion as during the last six months which have been 
devoted to the consideration of the tariff bill. The question of 
unemployment, which was considered yesterday, and on which 
we spent three hours, is hardly to be regarded as extraneous. 
It is a subject that may properly be discussed in connection 
with the tariff question; and I would not count that in the cate- 
gory of extraneous discussion. On a few occasions subjects 
have been brought forth for discussign in the Senate that could 


months to the day in the discussion of the tariff question has 
been pertinently consumed. 


I have been asked from time to time by those outside the | 


Senate how this body can engage in a tariff discussion which 
seems to be unending. That is easily understood, Mr. President. 
I look behind me and I see now sitting in the rear of the 
Chamber something like a dozen men, connected with the Tariff 


They are almost a part and parcel of the legislation which is 
now pending. Never before during the consideration of any 
tariff bill has such a thing happened: This bill is built upon 
data, and the men to whom I have referred from the Tariff 


findings and as to facts. 
tatively as a member of the committee in discussing pro or 
con the various features of the bill has by his side a prompter 
as to the data. It is not conceivable that any one man could 
carry in his mind all the information that is necessary to 
have in the consideration of a tariff bill; it would be silly to 
think so; I do not think any just criticism can be lodged on 
that basis. If one wants to know why there has been so much 
time consumed, the answer is found in the great mass of data 
that has been supplied, the mere reading of which would con- 
sume an enormous amount of time, 

So, I state that, while we have been considering the tariff 
bill for six months, and while there has been serious adverse 
criticism of the assumed delay, that criticism is hardly justified. 
We shall be able to tell very soon when the bill passes from 
the Committee of the Whole into the Senate whether there is 
any disposition to delay. It can then be determined whether 
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It was referred to the Finance | 


| make. 








| that I would say he should not do. 
just as well have been avoided, I presume, but, taking it as a | 
whole, the time which has been consumed during the past six 


| evitable. 
} our action, and not that of anyone else. 


| business. 
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the bill will be opened up again, as may be done under the 
rules, if the Senate is inclined so to do. I myself do not believe 
that will be done. There will be some major issues presented 
again in the Senate; but, so far as I can see—and I want the 
country to understand this—there is no desire or disposition 
unduly to delay sending the tariff bill to conference from this 
body, and what delay may ensue will be difficult to avoid. If 
the suggestion of the Senator from Utah, the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bill, had been agreed to to allow 
the controlling group in the Senate to say what provisions and 
rates they wanted in the bill, and had the bill gone to con- 
ference in that form, of course, that would have saved coen- 
siderable time; but it would hardly have been consideration 


| on that high plane that a bill of this character should receive. 


Mr. President, there has also been some criticism—and I think 
it is unjust criticism—against the President for not interfering 


| in the pending legislation on the tariff during its consideration 
| by the Senate. 


It has been stated that he has taken a position— 
the flexible provision—and therefore he ought to take the full 
responsibility. No one who will think seriously about the mat- 
ter of legislation will agree that that statement is justified. 


| If some new principle is being inaugurated, such, for example, 
| as the flexible provision, the President may properly say some- 


thing about it. Whether it be politic to do so or whether such 
action on his part would be subject to criticism I am not here 
to say. There is, however, a very keen sense of the proper 
functions and fields of activity of the three departments of the 
Government, respectively, and sometimes the legislative depart- 
ment resents any suggestion from the Executive. Llowever, I 
hardly think such resentment is justifiable in a case where a 
new principle is being enunciated. But because the President 


| has spoken as to & new principle that is being proclaimed in the 


bill, it has been stated that he ought to tell us just what he 
wants in the case of individual tariff rates. Mr. President, 
that is an unfair statement and one which nobody will seriously 
There are 20,000 items in this bill, and on those items 
there is no unanimity of opinion; as to them we ourselves can 
not agree; and to contend that the Executive, who has only 
partial legislative powers, namely, those involved in signing or 
vetoing bills and in giving information to the legislative body, 
should say to us what this rate shall be or what that rate shall 
be is silly, for, in the first place, he can not do it, and, in the 
second place, it is not his function to do it. 

What the rates shall be is not a matter that the President 
under any circumstances could afford, even were it possible, to 
interfere with. While I have talked with the President on 
various subjects, the question of rates has never come up in the 
discussion when I have said anything to him about the legisla- 
tion here. In other words, it is not his function; and if he 


| should go beyond the realm of the Executive and indicate to us 


what he wanted done, the very people who are criticizing him 
for not doing it would be the most bitter in their indictment of 
what he was doing that they would say he should not do and 
So this sniping against the 
President because he does not do what he should not do in the 
matter of interfering in rates here has no foundation; and I am 
sure, when we think about it, we will all agree that that is 
the case. 

Mr. President, the delay in connection with the tariff is in- 
If we can speed it up, it will have to be the result of 
The delay has had 


a bad effect. Nobody is going to blink at that. I stated the 


other day that uncertainty is the worst enemy of sustained in- 
Commission, who are experts on questions affecting tariff rates. | 


dustry and sustained employment. A great statesman, once a 
Member of this body, one of the country’s greatest orators, laugh- 
ingly remarked at one time in reference to legislation on the 
money question, “ Whenever you tamper with the money issue 


| it is like playing with the business end of a wasp; you will get 
Commission are invited here to furnish information as to their | 
Every Senator who speaks authori- | 


” 


stung.” So I might state what is known to every Senator here 
that whenever we tinker with the tariff it is bound to unsettle 
If it is tinkering on lowering the tariff, the interfer- 
ence will be much greater than if it is on raising the tariff. 

I made that statement some days ago when some of my friends 
thought it was not sound; but [{ insist that if there is a trend, 
the end of which can not now be determined, toward a down- 
ward revision, it is inevitable that business will slow down until 
the rates are established. That is largely the difficulty in the 
uncertainty of business to-day. 

Only yesterday I was called out of the Chamber by one of the 
leading business men of Ohio, representing large employment. 
He said, “When are you going to get the tariff bill out? 
He said, “It is really important, because business is not good. 
susiness is slowing down"; and he was quite anxious that we 
should come to something definite. I am not criticizing the 
Senate for not doing it, for we are doing the best we can; but I 
do state what certainly is true, that until there is something 
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definite as to what these rates are to be business is going to be 
timid. Hence, the importance of as quick and expeditious final 
action on this measure as it is possible for us to take. 

When we think of what has been accomplished in the year, 
naturally a legislator always refers to it in the language of 
legislative accomplishment; that is, we would say, “ The farm 
bil! is out of the way. The tariff bill is far on its way to final 
action. The reapportionment bill is out of the way. The census 
bill is out of the way. The hospitalization of the veterans, in- 
volving the expenditure of $15,000,000 additional money, is out 
of the way. The settlement of the French debt is out of the 
way. The reduction of taxes to the amount of $160,000,000 is out 
of the way.” 

We speak of the accomplishments of the year in the language 
of legislation, but we overlook the fact that legislation has 
had the right of way outside of the tariff bill for only two 
months of the year; that we, by unanimous consent here, are 
backing the chairnran of the Finance Committee in excluding 
everything in itegislation until this tariff bill is out of the way. 
When we speak of legislative accomplishment in 12 months we 
must understand that only 2 of the 12 months have been 
open to general: legislation; and among the things that have 
been accomplished were the farm bill, which is a difficult sub- 
ject, and the French debt settlement, which is of great signifi- 
cance in its results. 

There are other things in addition to the legislative program, 
and that is something that I want the Senate and the country 
to realize. 

The function of the Executive is only partially legislative. 
His primary function is to enforce and administer the laws. 
He has only a secondary legislative function. He can sign bills 
or veto them. He can recommend what we shall do. He makes 
appointnrents in accordance with law, and so forth; but when 
we comprehend what the Executive can do and has done out- 
side of legislation it becomes a stupendous accomplishment, 
His functions are diplomatic. They are administrative. They 
are social. I do not mean society; I mean bettering the condi- 
tions of society. They are economic. In these particular realms 
the President will always keep within the limits of law; but he 
ean administer without calling for additional legislation if the 
situation will permit it, as it has done in this case. 


The diplomatic accomplishments of the President in the 12 


months have been of a high order. Before he was inaugurated 
he journeyed through South Anrerica, visiting the countries 
where his business had taken him before he became identified 
with the Government, having been in almost every country of 
the world before. On this occasion as the Bxecutive elect, he 
made this trip. I think it was a wise course for him to take. 
He has created a good feeling in Pan Americanism that never 
had existed as it exists to-day. There is an understanding and 
a good will toward the Executive that has not existed in my 
time toward the Executive of our country. His participation, 
and its fruition, in the Tacna-Arica problem—the subject of 
50 years of controversy—was a real accomplishment, performed 
largely through personal contact. 

His effort to throttle revolution in Mexico by a quick response 
to the Mexican Executive was quietly done; it did not appear 
on the front pages of the newspapers, and not much has been 
said about it. The visit of the Executive of Mexico, following 
that, has created a relationship between the United States and 
Mexico the like of which had not existed before, and we are 
hopeful that it may continue. The President’s gradual with- 
drawal of unneeded marines in Nicaragua, his announcing a pol- 
icy of noninterference as far as possible with other govern- 
ments, his appointment of a Haitian commission to study our 
real relationship, what it is and what it should be, with that 
island country, are all steps in the same direction. 

I listened the other day to the criticism of my good friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] of the President’s attitude in 
appointing this commission, in which the Senator said that the 
President had no such authority, and that the Senate had cut 
out every vestige of reference to a commission. My friend from 
Tennessee is not on the Foreign Relations Committee. If he 
had been a member of that committee, where this matter was 
fully discussed, he would have found that this was regarded as 
a matter for the Executive, and that he had ample authority to 
do it without any further authorization. When members of that 
committee asked the best lawyers on the committee whether in 
their minds there was any doubt of the President’s authority, it 
was stated without hesitation that the President did have 
authority. The desire of the Senate was to allow the President 
to be unhindered in a solution of a problem that was regarded 
as his own. He has appointed a commission the personnel of 
which ranks well with any that could be appointed ; and they are 
trying impartially to secure the facts upon which we can legis- 
late, if legislation is essential, 
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Why anyone who has any regard for our public welfare and 
the honor of this Nation should cry out against the head of the 
Nation for taking the essential step to get impartial data upon 
which we can announce a policy, I do not understand, unless it 
be prompted by a partisan desire or a personal enmity. I can 
hardly think that the latter exists anywhere in this body. I do 
think the former exists; and I am not going to criticize anyone 
for embracing the opportunity of making an issue, especially if 
he is in dire need of an issue, 

I do not think I have a right to call that into question. The 
minority always has but one function; that is, to oppose what 
the majority is proposing, and hold the majority responsible. 
So when minorities assail the administration, even if it appears 
to be purely partisan, there is an understanding of it, and I do 
not think we are justified in severely criticizing it. We may call 
attention to it, but should not go further than that. 

The President has attempted to find the facts upon which a 
very sensitive policy must be settled, namely, how far can the 
Government go in its attempt to stabilize unstable conditions in 
some of these countries? That is a question on which there is 
not a united opinion, and we need all the data we can get to 
guide us in a proper policy. 

1 am not ready to say that we should withdraw from Haiti. 
I have been afraid of the operation of the Monroe doctrine. The 
same thing applies to Nicaragua. Yet I have great sympathy 
with those who say we should not interfere with any particular 
government any particular country might want to establish. At 
the same time, we must respect our duty to our own citizens to 
protect them wherever they are if they have a right to be there. 

This is a great problem, and the President is taking the only 
legitimate course we can safely pursue unless we abandon the 
policy. And yet he is criticized for doing that very thing. 

Mr. President, the result of this effort on the part of the 
President has been a better feeling between us and Pan-America 
than has existed for a generation, and his suggestion that in 
the new countries of South and Central America there will be 
road-building campaigns somewhat similar to our own, with the 
trade which would follow, resulting in the development of those 
new countries, with the new capital that is sure to go there, will 
not only tremendously increase the commercial relationship be- 
tween all the Americas, but it is bound to lead to a better 
feeling between us and those countries. Is not that an achieve- 
ment that is worth while? I know of none greater. 

Mr. President, bringing about peace in the world, a most diffi- 
cult undertaking, the effort toward which invites adverse criti- 
cism as well as commendation, is another problem the President 
has been working on. The keynote of the President’s inaugural 
address was peace in the world. The keynote of his message to 
Congress last December—the leading note—was proper foreign 
relations. 

The President of the United States, in charge of the diplo- 
matic relations of the Government, has taken a high stand, not 
only for the honor of the United States but for our leadership 
in securing peace in the world. He approved the aim of the 
Kellogg pact and felt that something should be done to give it 
life, to prevent it being a dead letter, and when difficulty arose 
out in China between a portion of Russia and China, this Gov- 
ernment spoke. It spoke through our Secretary of State. It 
announced that both of those countries were signatories to the 
Kellogg peace pact, and they were reminded of their obligation. 
It is true that one of them did not like it and came back with 
rather a fierce reply, but the world recognized that the voice of 
the United States had spoken and that we had lived up to our 
obligation in that controversy, 

The President took the matter up with Gibson, our minister 
to Belgium, and informed Europe that this Government was 
ready, in spite of the failure of the Geneva conference of 1927, 
to renew our efforts to adjust the armaments of the world in 
the interest of peace. That was an unexpected announcement. 
It created a lot of suspicion. But out of the statement of Gib- 
son that the United States was ready to consider the question 
of parity, to complete the work unfinished in the Washington 
conference of 1921 and 1922, came the conversations of General 
Dawes with the Prime Minister of Great Britain, and along 
about the 18th of June General Dawes made his great address 
at the Pilgrim Society dinner, which was an announcement to 
the world of our willingness to reopen our efforts to secure 
parity in the interest of peace. 

From that came the visit of Mr. MacDonald, and to my sur- 
prise, after MacDonald had been received here with open arms 
and lauded to the skies, with not a word of adverse criticism, 
now we hear the statement frequently made, not by persons on 
the Foreign Relations Committee but by those who have their 
own information as well as their own emotions, that the visit 
was a mistake, and calling even for the withdrawal of our dele- 
gates at the naval conference. 
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The conference between MacDonald and the President of the 
United States was unique, the only one of its kind in history, so 
far as we were concerned. I think such conferences have been 
more or less common in Europe, but it was unique so far as we 
were concerned. It was heralded everywhere as an omen of 
greut promise. 

rhe outcome was the conference at 
opened on the 20th of January. 
by its presentation in that 
cised his usual good judgment in the 
of the delegation of the United States to the conference. 

There has been a good deal of concern about how far the 
conference might go, especially with reference to our involution 
in Luropean affairs. I think we need have no fear so long as 
two distinguished United States Senators who can speak the 
language of this body are present. No one on either side of 
this Chamber would question the political integrity or the sound 
thinking of the Democratic leader, the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], who, although he was in favor of the 
United States entering the League of Nations, would certainly 
guard the rights of the country without reference to any predi- 
lection on any preceding issue. 

His colleague, the senior Senator 


London. 
This body is highly 
rhe 


honored 
President exer- 


re conterence, 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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selection of the personne! | 


ReEEp], is not only a thinker, but has the courage that is neces- | 


sary in discussing these questions with the leaders of Europe. 
Then, with these are associated the best minds that can 
found in the country. 

I do not think there is any justification for the suspicion that 
that conference will do any harm to the interests of the United 
States, but, on the other hand, if there is a possibility of secur- 
ing parity and_reduction in armaments, this conference is likely 
to do it. I say that for this reason: MacDonald speaks the 
language of officials in Europe, and he agrees to parity. Neither 


be 


the President of the United States nor the people would ever | 


yield to anything less than parity. 

The question that is to be thought out is as to whether there 
could be reduction. I hope there may be. There is some feat 
that there will not be. There is a desire on the part of the 
countries which are involved to have an agreement as to equal- 
ity of ability on the sea, but nobody on either side of this aisle 
is justified in a criticism of the administration or its efforts to 
secure parity, even though we fail to secure it, for it is not an 
easy problem. If we were content to limit ourselves to light 
ships, it would be an easy problem, but the United States has 
only 5 or 6 naval stations, widely separated, while Britain 
has more than 50 naval stations, located everywhere over the 
civilized seas, so we must demand the large cruiser. England 
demands the small cruiser. A small cruiser could not serve 
America because of our geographical situation. The small 
cruiser can serve Britain, and the large one would be a need- 
less expense. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. FESS. Just let me finish this statement. 

While Britain demands the 6,0060-ton cruiser with 6-inch 
because that is all that is necessary, with her many naval sta- 
tions located so closely together, we demand the 10,000-ton 
cruiser and the 10 or 8 inch 
would not serve our purpose, as anyone must see, 

It once was objected, as every Senator here will recall, when 
truns-Atlantic steamship transportation was being undertaken, 
“It is impossible, on account of the simple fact that you can 
not build a ship big enough to carry the necessary coal to fuel 
it across the ocean,” 

Mr. President, how many 10,000-ton cruisers with 
guns would balance a certain number of small cruisers with 
6-inch guns? Wouid three 10,000-ton cruisers with 8-inch guns 
be equal to 5, 6, or 7 smaller cruisers with 4 or 5 inch guns? 
That is not a problem of simple arithmetic; that is a problem 
difficult to work out, and while nations are wedded to the 
principle of parity, just what constitutes parity is the problem 
they are battling to settle. It 
agreed in policy if they could only express it in terms. 
shows the will to do it. 

Great Britain has a background of policy that she has been 
building up for 200 years, putting her in such a position that 
to-day a great freighter flying the British flag could not be 
found anywhere on the civilized seas with her bunkers filled 
with coal that she could not speed to a British coaling station 
before her coal was exhausted. That is the policy of 200 years 
of British naval supremacy. If the British Government is will- 
ing to consider the abandonment of a policy of 200 years of 
background, and to the extent that a conservative ministry has 
been turned out in favor of a labor ministry who are in favor 
of it, I beg the Senate to show a little patience, to wait some 
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be worked out. I do not 


in the slightest 


time to see whether a result can 
think it is our position, justifiable 
sniping at the conference, to call for the r 
The only thing that can be done in 
I can not see any good to come from it at all. 

Mr. President, the Pres 
efferts for the peace the we to ma 
known as the Kellogg peace pact. There 
utterances both from himself and through 
ing up to the London conference He had 
the head of the British Government. As : 
ference the London gathering how at 
dificult problem to solve. What is t 
Never in America’s history has ther 
toward the United day be 
and the President's part in readjusting 
situation. It has settied into the common c 
cans that if we can lead in this re 
of the world we ought to do it. 

I am hopeful that the conference may ‘ : its 
clear not to break. I think that 
of the French Government nece sarily 
ence going to be broken, I have also 
margin for the british Government in its test the other day, 
where a change of 4 yotes would have put MacDonald out. I 
think that an adverse vote was withheld because of the cd 
of the British to further the peace of the world. 

At least, the President ought not to be interfered w 
within his province, of course, and he has gone not 
province—in this great effort to build into the 
peace, for it is conceded that if two nations which might get 
into war would will not to get into war they would not to 
war. There is nothing operative in the world to-day that equals 
public opinion. Public opinion is based upon the good will that 
is expressed by the interests of the public. If President Hoover 
can push this progress toward peace to the point where a con- 
viction is built in the interest of peace, we will have peace. I 
hope the Senate will be patient while these men ure working 
over there on this tremendous problem so stupendous in its 
possibilities, 

Mr. President, I have mentioned only a few things in refer- 
ence to the President's foreign policy. I had intended to say 
something about the President's administrative functions. I will 
do this much only in that respect. The President has demon- 
strated a high capacity in the choice of men for public office. 
An unprecedented number of men of successful experience in 
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| business and professions have been drawn into the pub ic service, 
| It is possible to say without qualification that the personnel of 


Does the Senator from Ohio yield | 


guns, | 


the Federa! Government is stronger to-day than it has ever been 
before. The President has udopted a new plan. When he sends 
a nomination to this body he usually follows the practice of pub- 
lishing the names of those who indorse the nominee, to 
enable the public and the Congress to know the influence, if there 
is any influence, back of the appointment or the nomination. I 
think that is a splendid innovation and, while it may 
sometimes those whom call pure politicians, it 
interest of the public service and 1 think will be ¢ 
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embarrass 
in the 
mmended by 


we is 


| all the country. 


gun, because the smaller cruiser | 


| velopment 
It was said to be a physical impossibility. | 
10-inch | 


His administrative reorganization has been undertaken and 
strong progress made in many of the important Government 
bureaus with a view to a reduction of expenditures but at (he 
same time an increase in the efficiency of the service. 

The President has initiated an enlarged program for the de- 
of the Mid West, especiaily the waterways. This 
creates opposition. There has always been on the part of the 
great railroads a fear of the development of water transporta 
tion. The President has never hesitated that His 
address upon the completion of the canalization of the Ohio 
River might be regarded as a classic on water development. In 
speaking of the completion of the Mississippi waterwey, in 
which the Ohio River is only one branch, he pointed out the 


on score, 


| tremendous possibilities for increased efficiency and lowering of 


seeins to me that nations are | 


| ization of the Ohio River which is now completed, the 


| that each improvement will prove itself financially 


costs on the part of the people who will be served in that terri 
tory. Of course, when we think about the program, the canal- 
lmprove- 
ment of the Missouri River, the improvement of those upper and 
lower tributaries to the Mississippi River, we realize it would 
involye an enormous outlay and people are staggered at its 
magnitude. Yet the President bas always taken the position 
and become 
a self-supporting enterprise. There will be some opposition to 
the President’s policy on that seore, but he has been urging it 
during the first year of his administration. 

The President has also shown a very sympathetic attitude 
toward the building of our merchant marine and is attempti 
to administer the White-Jones law in the interest of the upbu 
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ing of a merchant marine. I believe that he is right on that 
point. If we can not build a merchant marine upon private 
enterprise—and I am not ready to say that we can not—but if 
we can not, I think that the merchant marine is sufficiently im- 
portant that we ought not to abandon it even though the Gov- 
ernment must assist in doing it. 

These are some of the phases of the President's administra- 
tive functions that do not reflect themselves in legislation. 

Mr. President, on the question of the social betterment of the 
country the President has been somewhat criticized just exactly 
President Roosevelt was criticized. While I was not in 


as 


Congress in the Roosevelt days I very accutely recall how his | 


first message was bitterly criticized by our dear beloved and 
lamented friend, Uncle Joe Cannon, I remember that he said 
it touched every subject from this to that—I am not using his 
expressions—mesning that Roosevelt talked about things that 
were not the subject of legislation, because he talked about the 
humanizing of legislation. 

Mr. President, I have always held that Colonel Roosevelt an- 
nounced a program that grew out of Republican policies, With 
most of his program I agreed. I never agreed with his recall 
of judicial decisions and recall of judges. I think that was 
fatal, but otherwise I supported him. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator was speaking of the legislative 
program announced by President Roosevelt. The recall of 
judicial decisions and the recall of judges were never announced 
as a legislative program. That was a matter that was touched 
upon in the campaign of 1912, but not through any message to 
Congress whatsoever. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is right. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield-—— 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. I think the first announcement made by 
Colonel Roosevelt in an authoritative way, and I am sure the 
Senator will agree with me, Was the speech he made at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
fact. 
preceding the presidential campaign in 1912, 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is correct about that. I was vice 
president of that convention, which was addressed at one time 
by the distinguished senior Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON] upon our invitation and also, in turn, by Colonel 
Roosevelt upon our invitation. It was in that convention that 
Colonel Roosevelt announced what I regarded as a program. 
My seat mate in that convention was the present Postmaster 
General, and we had a good deal of debate in the convention 
over the utterances of the distinguished colonel. I could not 
follow Mr. Brown, who was entirely captivated by the an- 
nouncement of the colonel and became, as Senators know, his 
Ohio manager. 

Mr. President, I have always held that there was a refusal 
on the part of Republicans to recognize that the program an- 
nounced by Roosevelt grew largely out of the Republican policy 
of a protective tariff. We were taking care of industry without 
looking sharply to the results as they affected human beings. 
Most of that program has been written into law. 

I meant to say that the present President has a very keen 
response to anything tending to the betterment of humanity. 
Among other things is the famous conference which he called on 
child welfare. It is made up of the best talent that could be 
found in the United States. It is also a conference covering 
almost every phase of human betterment. The medical service 
was headed by one of the country’s greatest physicians, Dr. 
Samuel McC. Hammill, of Philadelphia; public health service 
and administration, headed by the Surgeon General at Wash- 
ington; education and training, headed by F. J. Kelly, of Mos- 
cow, Idaho; the handicapped, prevention, maintenance, protec- 
tion, and so on, headed by C. C. Carstens, of New York. The 
field of social betterment as outlined in this program will prob- 
ably afford a basis of future action or recommendation at some 
time by the President. 

Another indication of his interest in a better social order is 
his effort to bring about better law enforcement. Mr. President, 
that has been another subject that has given me considerable 
mental concern—the growth of crime in the United States, 
which the enemies of prohibition are trying to impute to the 
prohibition law. Of course, there is nothing at all to that alle- 
gation: and I might as well say here and now, as well as at 
some future time, that anyone who thinks that the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution will ever be modified has no 
conception of how moral reform moves, 


Exactly. I happen to know that is the 


The first statement he made was at Columbus, Ohio, just 
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If anybody thinks that the present agitation is going to lead 
to the breakdown of the Volstead Act he has no conception of 
what civilization means once it is aroused. There will be 


| changes in the Volstead law, but the changes will be in the 
| interest of its better enforcement. 


If we have difficulty in the 
cities, which we shall have, that will finally be taken care of 
by education and public sentiment and not by legislation. 
What I anr concerned about is the ease with which friends of 
prohibition are doing what I think is a detriment to the cause. 
I have been importuned in this Chamber by persons who seem 
to think that what we ought to do is to scuttle the movement 
for prohibition. I say now that suggestions of that kind do 
more harm to prohibition than do all the wets in the country, 
because when the morale of a great movement is broken down, 
especially when all the big newspapers are against it, when 
everything that is said on behalf of the wets is flashed on the 
front page of the press and no matter what is said or done on 
the part of prohibition enforcement is not news, it becomes a 
difficult problem for us to work out. However, I say to the 
Senate what the Senate already knows, that the country is 
stronger for prohibition to-day than it was last year, and it 
will be stronger next year than it is this year. Movements of 
reform on a nroral basis do not go backward. There will be a 
reaction of a temporary nature which the newspapers and the 
wet leadership can effect momentarily, but the subsequent reac- 
tion will be tremendous. Now, mark my words. I am speaking 
of what will take place. 

The President has taken the one sound view of the situation. 
He appointed the finest type of minds in America, a type that 
is not propagandist, a type that is neither pro nor con. He 
selected from my State, which is one of the strongest prohibi- 
tion States in the Union, Newton D. Baker, ex-Secretary of 
War under President Wilson; a man who is not a propagandist 
either way, who, I think, has not voted for prohibition, but a 
man of whom I said to the President, “The announcement of 
this man’s name will immediately command respect throughout 
my State.” He also appointed Judge Kenyon. While the views 
of Judge Kenyon are well known, he is the type of man who 
will do his own thinking upon a basis of the facts. The Presi- 
dent also appointed Ada L. Comstock. There was some criti- 
cism of his appointment of the chairman of the commission. I 
had no criticism to make. 

That commission, the finest in its ability that is available, 
made a survey and submitted a partial report and recommenda- 
tions to the President, and he, in turn, sent his recommendations 
here. The recommendations comprehended seven points: A re- 
organization in toto of the whole Prohibition Unit, with a relief 
to the judges, and a greater assurance of expeditious decision 
of prohibition cases. What did we do? I do not need to say 
what we have done. We did not follow the recommendations. 

Mr. President, in the face of those facts, where is the man 
who is justified in criticizing the President for what we refuse 
to do? He has outlined a course. He can not say to Con- 
gress, “ You must or you must not do this.” We would resent 
that immediately, and we should rightfully resent it. This 
crime wave is one of the big problems awaiting legislative action. 

Mr. President, the executive function, outside of participation 
in legislative responsibilities, is not confined to diplomacy, ad- 
ministration of law, and the social betterment of the country; 
it extends to the economic field. There is no doubt in the mind 
of anyone here as to the clear grasp which the President has of 
economic problems. I doubt whether there is an individual in 
Surope or in America who has a greater grasp of such problems. 
He has announced a new formula, namely, a gradual decrease 
in the cost of an article, the article at the same time gradually 
increasing in value, made by highly paid labor, and sold at a 
reasonable margin of profit. That is a new formula in industry 
which was outlined by the present President when he was Secre- 
tary of Commerce, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I repeat, that formula involves a gradual reduc- 
tion of price, a gradual increase in the value of the article, made 
by highly paid labor, and put on the market at a reasonable 
profit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GLENN in the chair). 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Montana? 
Mr. FESS. I should prefer not to yield at this time. 

Mr. WHEELER. The question which I wanted to ask has 
been answered. I merely wanted the Senator to repeat the new 
formula, as I did not catch it when he first made the statement. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the automobile-that is put on the 
market this year is cheaper than the similar car which was 
marketed last year, yet it is a better car and was made by labor, 
the wages of which were not reduced. That will have a some- 
what bad effect, perhaps, because the process involves an in- 
crease in production by decreasing the amount of labor required. 
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cent less labor, that condition reflects itself in a lower cost; and 


that is being done; but it does have a technological effect upon | 


labor. What is to be the outcome? 

The invention of the frigidaire is putting out of commission 
the iceman. The time will come when almost every home that 
ean afford to buy ice in the summer will have a frigidaire, and 
then the iceman who goes about peddling his ice will find no 
market. Such inventions displace a certain amount of labor 
and, we are told, in some quarters for that reason are subjects 
of condemnation. 

Mr. President, for nine years there has been an effort to pre- 
vent what heretofore have been regarded as inevitable, namely, 
cycles in the business world, a depression following years when 
there was a high level of business activity. We have always 
looked upon such a condition as inevitable. It was felt that 
unregulated production, piling up merchandise on the shelves 
beyond the power of the people to consume it, and a consequent 
lack of ability to sell is bound to slow down business or to close 
down business establishments until the inventories are disposed 
of. Such slowing down, it had long been thought, portended 
the beginning of a cycle of depression. We have always looked 
upon that condition as inevitable, and said, “Oh, it is too bad; 
we are sorry; but it can not be helped.” 
as Secretary of Commerce, in conference frequently with the 
leaders of business, recognizing collective leadership, undertook 
some seven years ago to deal with that problem, and then an- 
nounced that such cycles ef business depression are not in- 
evitable and need not occur if producers will only yield to man- 
agement and not produce beyond the needs of the public. His 
idea was this: Increase the wages within limits and base a 
sound economic system not on low wages in the interest 
profit but on high wages in the interest of purchasing power, 


be maintained. By holding production within the limits of con- 
sumption, measured by the highest purchasing power we can 
maintain, cycles of business depression will be avoided. That 
wis a major problem of the Secretary of Commerce while he 
was at the head of that great department; and he has under- 
taken to carry it into effect as the President of the United 
States, 

Mr. President, I do not know whether or not it is possible to 
prevent these cycles. I spoke of that subject only a few weeks 
ago in this Chamber. I have always feared that unregulated 
production would outrun consumption; and if we ever get to 
the point where we are producing away beyond what can be 
consumed, we shall have brought about that result. I have 
thought a good deal about the battle that the Farm Board is up 

gainst right now because of the surplus—not the surplus of 
this year but the surplus of a hang over from last year. It is 
ealling to the producer of wheat not to market his wheat now, 
for the reason that it will break the market; and yet, with the 
enormous surplus that can not be disposed of, for which no 
buyer can be found, a serious problem is going to accumulate. 
I have sympathy with the board that is now battling with that 
particular problem. If we could limit that surplus it would be 
easy, but we can not. 

On the question of manufacturing, where labor is employed, 
the question is whether we cun limit production within the 
power of consumption, It can be done there a good deal better 
than it can be done on the farm; so the problem of industry 
will not be as difficult as the problem of the farin growing out 
of a surplus. 

I have not a firm belief that we can avoid cycles in business, 
where a high level will be followed by a depression. If it can 
be done, we have the leadership in the White House that will 
do it; for the President of the United States has not only been 
working on the problem for eight years, but he has been edu- 


of | immediately ; and without making any fuss about it 
| taken to restore confidence, 
and if purchasing power be maintained prosperity likewise will | 
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The present President | 
| fright. 


cating the public and the leadership of business along that line | 


for eight years. 

We had plenty of money. Money was fluid. 
opportunities for speculation. Securities began to reach the 
skies. Money was leaving the country banks to be invested in 
New York because it could command a high rate of interest. 
Notice was given to the bankers not to permit their money 
either to go to New York, thus denying local industry its needed 
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1 The bottom went out 
of the stock market just as certainly as the bottom went out of 


the flurry in California, in the Klondike, in Florida. When 
it started, Mr. President, that was the crisis: for, with the 
heavy buying on the market, who could tell whether some of 
the heavy buyers were not involving some great bank? 
pose the word had come to Washington that the 
this flurry one depositor withdrew $500,000 from 


Sup- 


in midst of 


a bank at 
one time. Suppose the withdrawal of that amount had led 
others to do likewise. There was not a bank in New York 
that could have stood it; and if one had gone, they are so 


articulated that nobody could have told how many would have 
gone. 


Why? Was it because business was unsound? Certainly 
not. Every factor of sound business that existed in 1928 existed 


in 1929; and every factor of sound business in 1929 exists to- 
day. But if a run had been made upon any one of the major 
banks of New York, nobody could have told how 
have gone, just as the run on the Knickerbocker 
other days precipitated others. 

That was a serious moment, Mr. President, when it was known 
that there was a crisis impending, not because business was not 
sound, because the unemployment was only the usual unemploy- 
ment in other years at the sume time. It that. It was 
It was lack of confidence. Anybody who knows any- 
thing about the banking business knows that all the deposits in 
a bank can not safely be withdrawn at once. It was on that 
oceasion that we, inclined! to criticize, took comfort that we had 
in the White House the quiet force that knew the situation. He 
was not an unlearned, inexperienced man, who had to learn 
his A B C’s in matters of business. He grasped the situation 


many would 
frust Co. in 


was not 


gz steps were 

Now, note, Mr. President and Senators, the steps always pre- 
ceding a depression : 

First, retrenchment on the part of employers. 

Second, pay off loans as quickly as possible, and stop 

Third, not only lay off labor but reduce wages. 

That is always inevitable in an unregulated depression fol- 
lowing a high level. Business says, “ We dare not go on. We 
must retrench. We must keep our outgo within our income”; 
and business stops. When it stops, it can not be started the next 
day. It will take two years before it can be gotten on its feet. 
Instead of laying off men, reducing wages, and retrenching every- 


where, with interest rates ascending and banking becoming 
tighter, the Federal Reserve Board took the step of reducing 
interest rates. That was to make banking easier. That was to 
relieve what might be dangerous. Instead of laying off men, 
the President called the railroad heads here, laid the matter be 
fore them, asked them not to retrench on their expenditures, but 
to enlarge upon their expansions, and they agreed to do it. Then 
he called labor leaders here and announced to them that he had 
the promise of business leaders that wages would not be cut, 


that there would be no retrenchment, that expansion would go 
on, and asked labor leaders if they would not agree to cooperate, 
and not demand increased wages; and let it be said forever to 
the honor of high-type labor leadership that they agreed. 

Mr. President, there was for the first time in the history of 
the world a political leader at the head of the Government, guid 
ing private industry through a maze of crises in the of 
prosperity and the employment of labor. 

Then the President called together the key business men out 
side of transportation, and asked them to cooperate. Then he 
ealled a conference of the governors, and asked them to co 
operate ; and in but a few days we had the forces of capital and 


interest 


labor and the leadership of industry battling against what was 


always regarded an inevitable crisis following a high level of 
business activity. 

That action was pretty generally applauded throughout the 
land, Mr. President. I never shall forget, as I sat in the 


chair presiding over this body when some things were being 
said in this forum, the words of the senior Senator from Missis- 


| sippi [Mr. Harrison] as he suggested, not in language in which 


| 


capital, nor to charge local industry an additional rate because | 


they could get it in New York. This high scale of buying, due 
to the fluidity of capital and the amount of money in circulation 
in the hands of purchasers, created in New York a condition 
not unlike that created in Florida not long ago; and what we 
cau not understand is why people saw it and did not know 
that the inevitable was bound to come. They did not, however. 
The man who had bought and made much in paper profits 
wanted to buy still more, and the orgy continued. When, 
finally, uncertainty began to develop, the question came as to 


| 
| 
| 


I am now speaking, that it was not wise to rock the boat 
that time. 


at 
I never shall forget the words of the senior Senator 


from North Carolina [Mr. Stmons] and the words of the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsn]. This side 
of the Chamber was quiet. Some of those on the other side 


of the Chamber, I thought, were unguarded in what they were 
saying; but there were some golden utterances that came 
from the leadership that not of the party to which the 
President belongs. 

Mr. President, I regard the handling by the present President 
of the economic forces that were playing toward disaster as 
the most outstanding single economic accomplishment in the his- 
tory of government of which I have any knowledge. 


is 
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I am going to conclude by reading a brief editorial from 
the World’s Work, the publication that was given life and 
great prestige by our much lamented and beloved Walter Page. 

After the editor of this nonpartisan publication, giving an 
appraisal of Mr. Hoover in his first year, had spoken frankly 
of these accomplishments, he closed with this paragraph: 

This is the record for 10 months of ind 2 of 1930, a more 
detailed acco which appears on page 61. Mr. Hoover enters his 
r with much accomplished, more waiting to be done, a wealth 
and certainly the high hope of the country for his con- 
tinued good health and good fortune. 


1929 
unt of 
second yea 


of fresh ideas, 


I bespeak these words to be the words of every Senator here, 
whether he agrees with Mr. Hoover or not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to congratulate the 
Senator from Ohio his audacity and nerve in speaking 
explanations of the “mischievements” of the administration 
during the past one year. It takes a great deal of enthusiasm, 
overabundance of Republicanism, for one to rise in this 
body following what we have experienced in this Chamber, in 
this country, and at the White House during the last year, and 
to speak in a laudatory strain of it. 

If the failure to solve big and 
achievement, then this administration 
has been a success. 

If disgusting the 
then this administration 
success. 

If dissatisfying labor and causing to be initiated and admin- 
istered for labor in this country policies with which they do not 
agree is an achievement, then this administration for the past 
one year has been a success. 

If inability to maintain confidence in industry and business 
is an achievement, then this administration has been a success. 

It is peculiarly appropriate that to-day, one year following 
the induction of President Hoover into the White House, whose 
record the distinguished Senator from Ohio now glorifies, the 
so-called achievements of the administration should be pre- 
sented to the American people and to this body by the Senator 
from Ohio, because if there was one man in public life next to 
President Hoover who throttled adequate legislation for the 
farmers of the country when the McNary-Haugen bill was pre- 
sented to this body for consideration and passage it was the 
Senator from Ohio. He did more, next to President Hoover's 
man Friday, Congressman Fort, to pass the present farm law, 
which is now being administered by this Farm Board, than any 
man in public life. 

I do not suppose there is another Senator sitting here who 
would have the temerity to claim that the administration of 
that law as it has been administered has done anything of bene- 
fit to American agriculture. We unanimously wrote into the 
law, as was called to the attention of the Senate the other day, 
a provision providing for insurance against price decline in the 
farmer's product, giving the Farm Board power to put the law 
into operation, and, although cotton and wheat has steadily 
gone down—in the case of cotton 5 cents and more in the last 
few months, and in the case of wheat proportionately as much— 
this board, some of the members of which have been in constant 
conference with the President of the United States, has failed 
to put that insurance provision into operation. What nerve 
does it take for one to speak in laudatory terms of that work as 
an achievement? 

If indecision upon the part of a President is an achievement, 
then President Hoover's first year is a great success. 3ut the 
Senator from Ohio can not make labor, which is now out of 
employment in such numbers, make the farmers of the country, 
who are receiving practically nothing for their products, or the 
business men of this country, who have seen their stocks 
steadily decline during this administration, believe that it is a 
success. 

I had a letter from the Senator’s own State the other day. 
The gentleman who wrote the letter told me of an incident which 
occurred out in the agricultural regions of Ohio. He said he 
showed a motion picture, exhibiting to groups of farmers present 
the pictures of various Presidents. Then he took a secret ballot 
to ascertain from them the most popular President in their 
opinion, and out of all the Republicans who voted in that little 
rural community in the Senator’s State the man whom the Sen- 
ator now lauds received 1 vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I venture to say he was the postmaster. 

Mr. HARRISON. He probably was the postmaster, or per- 
haps was some kindred to the Senator from Ohio. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the feeling upon the part of the farmers of Ohio, and 
of labor, as indicated by the incident which happened in the city 
of Cleveland in Ohio, which the Senator, as well as all of us, 
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read of, only recently he can not fool anyone into believing that 
this administration’s first year has been a success. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio has made 
a very able and interesting speech on the achievements of the 
administration, and I want to congratulate him upon it. I was 
called out of the Chamber while the Senator was speaking 
about the American position at the London conference, but I 
have talked with a Senator who was in the Chamber, who told 


me that the Senator made substantially the following state 
ment: 


We insist upon and there is accorded us parity. We demand cruisers 
of 10,000 tons, with 8-inch guns, while Britain is content with cruisers 
of lesser tonnage, with 6-inch guns. The one question is to reach 
parity of so many 10,000 ton 8-inch gun cruisers for a navy of equal 
strength composed of cruisers of lesser tonnage, with 6-inch guns. 


I would like to ask the Senator whether that is substantially 


| what he said? 





Mr. FESS. Substantially, except that the quotation seems to 
indicate that I said that that was the only problem, as if I 
had said that was the one question. One of the questions was 
how many of the large cruisers it would take to balance so 
many of the small. 

Mr. HALE. I was simply alluding to the cruiser part of the 
statement. I think the Senator has very well expressed the 
American position. 


THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the most interesting and amusing and illogi- 
cal speech of the Senator from Ohio. I agree with him that 
the President of the United States has many new formulas for 
the purpose of running the Government of the United States. 
I desire this morning to call attention for a short time to one 
of the new formulas which the President of the United States 
seems to be putting into operation with reference to power. 
I want to call attention to some very interesting facts which 
were developed before the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
of the Senate just recently in one of its hearings. 

It should be recalled that the Federal water power act was 
approved on June 10, 1920. It created a Federal Power Com- 
mission to consist of three Cabinet officers—the Secretary of 


| War, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agri- 


culture—without additional compensation. 

Second, the act provided for the appointment of an executive 
secretary, whose salary was to be paid by the commission 
direct. 

An appropriation was made for that purpose, and for travel- 
ing and miscellaneous expenses of the commission. No appro- 
priation was made for the personnel excepting for the salary 
of the executive secretary. 

Third, it was provided in the act that the commission might 
request the President to detail an officer from the United States 
Engineer Corps to serve the commission as an engineer officer, 
his duties to be prescribed by the commission. 

A further provision was made that the work of the com- 
mission should be performed by and through the Department 
of War, the Department of the Interior, and the Department of 
Agriculture, and their engineering, technical, clerical, and other 
personnel, except as might be otherwise provided by law. 

Upon the organization of the commission there was detailed 
from the Engineer Corps of the Army one Col. William Kelly 
as chief engineer and Maj. H. 8. Dennison as assistant chief 
engineer for the commission. Those engineers served about four 
years, about as long as the regulations of the Army would 
permit. 

When their time was up, Colonel Kelly resigned from the 
Army and accepted a position with the National Electric Light 
Association as director of engineering, or with some such title. 
Major Dennison was relieved before Colonel Kelly and was as- 
signed to duty at New Orleans with some board having to do 
with the Mississippi River, and his place was taken by Major 
Edgerton, who acted as Colonel Kelly’s assistant for several 
months, when Edgerton became Chief of Engineers. 

After serving for a time with the National Blectrie Light As- 
sociation, Colonel Kelly was appointed to a position or an 
office with the Niagara Falls Power Co., and Major Dennison 
took his place with the National Electric Light Association. 
These gentlemen occupy these positions to-day, except that Col- 
onel Kelly now holds a high executive office in several large 
corporations associated with the Niagara FaJls Power Co. 

Mr. President, with that preliminary statement as to the 
duties of the commission, I want to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the Power Commission as it is created 
is composed of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
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War, and the Secretary of Agriculture, who pass upon applica- 
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tions for permits which the great power companies make for the | 


power sites which constitute one of the most valuable natural 
resources in the country. During all 
1920, when the commission was created, it has been called upon 
to grant or to deny permits to the great electrical companies 
which are seeking those permits. It has been called upon to 
pass upon questions of valuation of some of the electric-light 
companies, 


of this time, ever since | 


It has been called upon in many other instances to 


pass upon questions which are of vital interest to the electric- | 


light companies and the electrical companies generally through- 
out the United States 

I am wondering what the Senate of the United States would 
think if, matter of fact, it should be found that the 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, created by 
the Government of the United States for the purpose of protect- 
ing the people of the country against what they felt were 
unjust exactions by the railroads, were honorary presidents 


aus a 


of an organization which is being financed by the railroads of | 


the country. I am wondering what the Congress of the United 
States would say if they found that the secretary of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, who has to deal directly with 
granting or refusing favors to the railroads, was having his 
expenses paid to Europe by an organization that being 
financed by the railroads of the country. I am wondering, too, 
what the Congress of the United States of America would say 


Is 


and what the public generally would think if the members of | 


the Tariff Commission belonged to some organization that 
was being financed by those who are seeking special favors at 
the hands of the Tariff Commission. I am wondering what the 
people of the country would think if the secretary of the Tariff 
Commission was accepting money for a trip to Europe from an 
organization which was being financed by the tariff barons. 
Likewise, I might go on and ask what the people of the country 
would think if every department of our Government had in it 
secretaries whose trips to Europe and whose vacations were 
paid for by those who were seeking special favors at the hands 
of their department. 

Mr. President, I may be very sensitive about this matter, but 


I was rather shocked the other day when before the Interstate | 
Commerce Committee of the Senate, Mr. Merrill, a former sec- | 


retary of the Federal Power Commission, brazenly told us that 
while he was secretary of the commission he went out and 
organized a world power conference; that this world power 
conference was financed almost entirely by the National Electric 
Light Association, by the Guaranty Trust Co., and by the 
Electric Bond & Share Co.; that while he was secretary of 
the Power Commission he was also the head of the world con- 
ference, which was receiving its money from the Electric Light 
Association and the great electrical trusts of the country. For 
fear that I might be misquoted with reference to the matter I 
desire to read some portions of his testimony. He is speaking 
now of the representation in the world power conference: 


Mr. MerriLu. In the Department of Commerce are the Bureau of 
the Census, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the Bureau 
of Mines, and the Bureau of Standards. In the Department of the 
Interior are the Geological Survey and the Reclamation In 
the Department of Agriculture there is the Forest Service. regard 
to this Federal Power Commission it is represented 

The CHAIRMAN. By whom? 

Mr. 
vidual 


Service. 


In 


MERRILL. By its executive secretary. 
members. 


The next 
And out of that group of individual 
100 members has one representative on the council. 
is a group of contributing members. Those are the corporations. 
have their representatives on the council. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who promoted this organization? 

Mr. MERRILL. I was largely responsible for it. It started in 1923 
I have been chairman of the organization committee since it was created 
in August, 1923. But it has been up to date a voluntary organization. 

The CHarrMaN. Is it incorporated? 

Mr. MERRILL. It is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you 
directors? 

Mr. Merriti. I am the chairman of the board of directors. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you vote them all I suppose. 

Mr. MERRILL. What was that? 

The CHAIRMAN. You vote all the directors? 

Mr. MERRILL. I do not. 

Senator Ditt. Do they have a paid official, or I mean did they have 
one before you took over the work? 

Mr. MERRILL. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who did the work, 

Mr. MERRILL. I did the majority of 

The CHAIRMAN. Voluntarily? 

Mr. MERRILL, Yes. 

Senator WHEELER. Where did you get your money from? 


group are indi 
members each 
The final group 
They 


not have a chairman of your board of 


then? 
it, 
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Mr. MERRILL. Through the dues of our members. 

Senator WHEELER. From these corporations? 

Mr. MERRILL. No; well, let me go back and explain that: 
organized originally take part in the London conference of 
We had about 300 members, who paid dues of $10 per annum. There 
was no expectation at that time of doing more than take part in the 
London conference, and so certain guaranties were made by people in- 
terested in order to pay the of attending 
London. I think something like $25,000 was 

Senator WHEELER. Who that 

Mr. MERRILL. These groups 
present time. I do know the 
it But when we came back—— 

Senator WHEELER (interposing) 

Mr. MERRILL. Yes I to 
man of the American committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. And who paid your expenses? 

Mr. MERRILL. My expenses 
and in part by the committee 
States as well. 

Senator WHEELER 
United States 

Mr. MERRILL 

Senator WHEELER. Under what 

Mr. Merritt. Under the authority of the Comptroller General that 
my expenses could be properly paid—no, I will correct that, That 
not in 1924. That was not until 1926. 

Senator WHEELER. You say that was in 1926? 

Mr. MERRILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHEELER. And 
pense account? 

Mr. MERRILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHEELER. For a part of it, and a 
these organizations? 

Mr. MERRILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHEELER. And 
by the power companies? 

Mr. MERRILL. I Senator Wnueeter, I do not know. I 
that it was. put up by the power, manufacturi: ind 
trial groups. But who they were I do not know, because I never 
the list 
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up money, particularly the electrical 
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States Government the 
Commission? 

Mr. MERRILL. Not when 
pose which this meeting was 
WHEELER. 
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the Federal 
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any purpose 
United 


Powe! 


represent 


and executive secretary of 


we were dealing with organization, the pur 
Senator 
wrong? 
Mr. MERRILL. 
else. And I might go 
of our organization 
the Department of Commerce 
Senator WEEELER. It 
wrong about it? 
Mr. Mrrritn. Evidently not. And 


net were honorary members of the committee. 


It never occurred to you that there was anything 


No; and I do 


step 


think 
further 


that 


not that it oc 
and say 


time was 


irred 
that t 
Secretary 


to anybody 
he h¢ 
Hoover, 


one norary 


at of 


never occurred to him that there was anything 
three other members of 
At the present 
honorary chairman of the American section is Secretary 
honorary members are the three members of the Federal 


mission. 


the Cabi 
tite the 
Lamont, and 
Power Com 

At this point I want to call attention to just who are the 
members of the American World Power Conference Committee. 
I find in the list, which has been furnished me, that the honor 
ary chairman of the organization is the Hon. Robert P. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce. The honorary vice chairmen are the 
Hon. Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War, member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Washington, D. C.; Hon. A. M. Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture, member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, Washingten, D. C.; Mr. Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City; Mr. A. W. Robertson, chairman of the board of the West- 
inghouse Electric Co., 150 Broadway, New York City; Mr. Mat 
thew S. Sloan, president of the National Electric Light Associa 
tion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City; Mr. Sidney Z 
Mitchell, chairman of the board of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., 2 Rector Street, New York City; Mr. Samuel Insull, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago; Mr. George B. Cortelyou, president of the Consolidated 
Gas Co., 4 Irving Place, New York City; Mr. James H. McGraw, 
chairman of the board of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, New York City. 

The next gentleman on the list is Mr. Charles Picz, president 
of the American Society of Chemical Engineers, 910 South Michi 
gan Avenue, Chicago; Mr. William H. Bassett, first vice presi- 
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dent of the American Institute 
Engineers, 33 West Thirty-ninth 
John F., 
Engineers, 228 Hibernia Building, New Orleans. 

The executive officers are Mr. O. C. Merrill, chairman, 
monds Building, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Henry J. 
president, 2 Rector Street, New York City; Mr. H. M. Addinsell, 
treasurer; member of the firm of Harris Forbes & Co., 
liam Street, New York City; Miss M. Waters, assistant to the 
chairman, Edmonds Building, Washington, D. C. 

The members of the board are: Mr, 0. C. Merrill, chairman, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. Henry J. Pierce, vice chairman, 2 Rector 
Street, New York City; Mr. H. M. Addinsell, treasurer; Mr. 
Paul 8S. Clapp, managing director, National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City; and others. 
council consists of practically the same members. 


of Mining and 
Street, New 


Metallurgical 
York City; Mr. 


Ed- 


I ask unani- 


mous consent that at this point the list to which I have referred | 


may be inserted in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The list is as follows: 
AMERICAN 

Hon. Robert P 
honorary chairman 
Hion, Patrick J 
Commission, Washington, D. C 
Hon. A. M. Hyde 
Commission, Washin 
Mr. Owen D. Yo 
120 Broadway, New 
Mr. A. W 


150 Broadway 


COMMITTEE WORLD 


Secretary 


PowrEerR CONFERENCE 


Lamont, of Commerce, Washington, D. 


Hurley, Se War; 


vice 


retary of 
honorary 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
ns. 
ing, chairman of the 
York City, N. Y. 
Robertson, chairman of 
New York City 
Sloan, president 
Avenue, New York 
Z. Mitchell, chairman of the board, 
Street, New York City. 
Mr. Samuel Insull, president 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill 
Mr. George B. Cortelyou, 
Place, New York City 
Mr. James H. MeGraw, 
ing Co., Tenth Avenue 
Mr. Charles Piez, 


chairman. 

member Federal 
ton, 
board, General Electric 


Co., 


the board, Westinghouse 


Mr 
420 Lexington 
Mr. Sidney 
Co., 2 Rector 


Matthew 8 National 
City 

Electric Bond & Share 
Commonwealth 


Edison Co., 72 West 


president Consolidated Gas Co., 4 Irving 
chairman of the board, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
at Thirty-sixth Street, New York City. 
president American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 

Mr. William H first vice president American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 33 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City 

Mr. John F. Coleman, president American Society of Civil Engineers, 
228 Hibernia Building, New Orleans, La 


EXECUTIVE 


Sassett, 


OFFICERS 


Mr. 0. C Edmonds Building, 


Merrill, chairman 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Henry J. Pierce, vice chairman, 2 Rector Street, 

Mr. H. M. Addinsell, treasurer, member of firm, Harris Forbes & Co., 
56 William Street, New York City. 

Miss M. T. Waters, sistant to chairman, 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, _ 


917 Fifteenth Street 


Edmonds Building, 917 


BOARD 

Mr. O. C. Merrill, chairman, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Henry J. Pierce, vice chairman, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 

Mr. H. M. Addinsell, treasurer, firm, Harris Forbes & Co., 
56 William Street, New 

Mr. Paul S. Clapp, 
ciation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 

Col. Hugh L. Cooper, consulting 
York City 

Maj. Alexander Forward, 
tion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Ree 
Bureau of Reclamation, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Calvin W. Rice, secretary, American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 20 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 

Mr. David B. Rushmore, Fifth Avenue at Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York City 


member of 
York City. 
managing director, National 
York City. 


engineer, 


Electric Light Asso 


101 Park Avenue, New 


managing director, American Gas Associa 


lamation, United States 


Otis 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Scott Turner, director United States Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Dr. George Smith, director United States Geological Survey, 


COUNCIL 

Mr. O. C. Merrill, chairman, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Henry J. Pierce, vice chairman, New York City, 
American Electrochemical Society. 

Mr. H. M. Addinsell, treasurer, New York City. 

Mr. C. E. Bockus, president Clinchfield Coal Corporation, 75 West 
Street, New York City, representing National Coal Association. 


representing 
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Bonner, executive secretary Federal Power Commission, 
D. C., representing Federal Power Commission. 
Briggs, chief division of mechanics and sound, representing 


Mr. F. E. 
Washington, 
De. L. J. 


| Bureau of Standards, United States Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Paul 8S. Clapp, managing director National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, representing National Electric Light Association. 

Col. Hugh L. Cooper, consulting engineer. 

Maj. Alexander Forward, managing editor American Gas Association, 
representing American Gas Association. 

Lieut. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, representing Corps of Engineers, United 


| States War Department. 


Mr. M. T. Jones, chief division of electrical equipment, representing 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation, representing Bureau 
of Reclamation, United States Department of the Interior. 

Mr. T. W. Norcross, chief engineer United States Forest Service, 
representing Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. George A. Orrek, consulting engineer, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City, representing American Institute of Consulting Engi- 
neers. 

Mr. H. deB. Parsons, 26 Beaver Street, New York City, representing 
American Society of Civil Engineers, power division. 

Mr. Calvin W. Rice, secretary American Society of Mechanica] Engi- 
neers, representing American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Mr. David B. Rushmore, representing American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 

Dr. George Otis Smith, Director United States Geological Survey, rep- 
resenting Geological Survey, United States Department of Interior. 

Mr. W. M. Steuart, Director Bureau of the Census, representing Bureau 
of the Census, United States Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Scott Turner, Director United States Bureau of Mines, represent- 
3ureau of Mines, United States Department of Commerce. 


Mr. WHEELER. I want to call attention to the fact, Mr. 


| President, that here we have the heads of all the great electrical 
| sompanies in the United States of America. 


They are the leading 
men who have been contributing money to fight legislation in the 
Congress, for instance, in the case of Muscle Shoals; it is the 
same group of men who have fought every forward-looking piece 
of legislation for the control of the Electrical Trust and the 
Power Trust from one end of the country to the other; it is the 
same group of men who have come before the Federal Power 
Commission seeking fayors in the way of permits for power 
sites; it is the group of men who, as the lobby committee has 
shown, have been furnishing money to the lobbyists in Washing- 
ton to try to stop legislation. We find them, Mr. President, be- 
longing to an organization of which the members of the Federal 
Power Commission are honorary members. 

We find, further, that the money for the organization is being 
put up by the National Electric Light Association, which is the 
lobby committee for all the electric-light concerns and for the 
Power Trust in the country. But let me read further, Mr. Presi- 
dent: 


Senator Ditt. And it is financed by this National Electric Light As- 
sociation primarily? 


He is referring to the world conference, the names of the 
executive officers, of which I have just inserted in the Recorp, 
and of which four members of the President’s Cabinet are hon- 
orary vice presidents, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tana yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator tell us what is 
the ostensible purpose of this organization? 

Mr. WHEELER. It was not quite clear to the members of the 
committee, to me, at least, and to some other members of the 
committee, what the purpose of the organization was, but Mr. 
Merrill said, in substance, that the purpose of it was to have some 
kind of a world organization that would exchange views with 
reference to power and the development of power in various 
countries and ascertain whether or not power development was 
feasible in some of the newer countries where power has not 
been developed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Has the organization put out any 
literature which would indicate the scope of its operations? 

Mr. WHEELER. Their only piece of literature, I think, is 
the one piece of literature which was handed to the committee, 
but I did not read it through when it was handed to the com- 
mittee. It was more or less general, however, in its nature. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Montana says 
the organization is financed by the National Electric Light 
Association? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Merrill said that a few members put 
in $10 apiece, but that the great bulk of the funds was guar- 
anteed by the National Electric Light Association and was paid 


Mr. President—— 
Does the junior Senator from Mon- 
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in by the Electric Bond & Share Co., and, I think, he said the 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

I quote further from Mr. Merrill's testimony: 

Senator Ditut. And it is financed by this 
Association primarily ? 

Mr. Mere... The financing at the present time is guaranteed by 
them, but it will be distributed out among all these groups. 


National Electric Light 


In other words, the organization is financed by the National 
Electric Light Association, I take it, but it will be extended to 
all of the power companies and electric light companies which 
are a part and parcel of the National Electric Light Association. 


Senator DILL. Does anybody else get a salary besides you? 

Mr. Merritu. Yes, sir; the members of my staff. 

Senator Typincs. Will the Government pay any part of it? 

Mr. MERRILL. No, sir. 

Senator Typines. You 
groups? 

Mr. Meerity. I mean among the individuals and this 
membership group, plus the Government memberships. 

Senator WHEELER. The people who put up the money are the Na- 
tional Electric Light and Electric Bond & Share Co. and 
the Guaranty Trust Co., and who else, so that we may have all of it? 

Mr. Merritt. The ones I expect it will be distributed amongst will 
be organizations like the National Electric Light Association, and prop- 
ably- 

Senator WHEELER 
abilities but the facts. 

Mr. Merritt. Well, I say at the present time the Nationa] Electric 
Light Association is guaranteeing the financing and is at the present 
time paying the expenses for the electrical industry 

Senator WHrEeLer. And they have been all the time? 

Mr. MERRILL. Since the ist of July, 1929. 

Senator WHEELER. Who paid it before that time? 

Mr. Merritt, The expense up to that time was paid out of money 
left over from the original financing made in 19235, because the expense 
has been very small. 

Senator WHee.er. And who put up that money? 

Mr. MER ILL 
ually, but I that they were the American and foreign power 
companies, banking organizations, and organizations interested in for- 
eign commerce, like the General Electric and the Westinghouse, and so on. 

Senator Pirrman. Why do you assume that? 

Mr. MgxeriL_. Because those are the groups that it was the intention 
should finance it then. 


say it is to be distributed among all the 


contributing 


Association 


(interposing). Oh, do not let us have the prob 


assume 
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the voters, the voters cast their ballots, 18 for the Republican 
candidate for President and 1 for the Democratic candidate for 
President; in another place the vote was almost unanimous in 
favor of the Republican candidate, while at the same time they 
cast practically all their votes for the Democratic candidate for 
governor. That shows how completely, if you please, the power 
interests control the votes in that particular section. 

Mr. President, I now read further from the testimony: 

Mr. MERRILL. I have said that 
ually, but I assume that 


I do not know 
were American and 


who they were individ- 


they foreign power com- 


| panies, © © °. 


I have said that I do not know who they were Individ- | 


In other words, Mr. President, Mr. Merrill, while he was act- | 


ing as secretary 
was passing 
affecting the power companies and the financing of power com- 
panies, if he were carrying out his duties under the act, went 
out among these electrical companies and the power interests 
all over the country and said to them, “ We want you to put up 
money to finance a world conference.” 
it, one that I can not understand, is, that Mr. Hoover, who was 
then Secretary of Commerce, permitted himself to be used as 
the president of the organization. His name, of course, carried 
great weight, for when they saw that Mr. Hoover was president 
of the organization and that Mr. Work and the Secretary of War 
were permitting their names to be used, of course, the power 
interests were only too glad to put up the money for this 
organization. 

I am not charging that Mr. Merrill was influenced in his 
opinions in this respect, but, Mr. President, I say that it was 
shocking to me, as it was shocking I am sure to practically 
every member of the committee who listened to his testimony 
when he brazenly sat there and said, “ Yes; they were collecting 
the money ; they were financing the organization,” and yet those 
very interests were appearing before him, perhaps the next day, 
asking permits from the Government for great power sites, ask- 
ing that there be given to them under the regulations of the 
Government the vast natural resources of this country. 

I received a letter only yesterday—lI have not it with me this 
morning—from the editor of the Louisville Times. He said, in 


for the Federal Power Commission, while he 


upon permits and passing upon the regulations | 


The strange thing about | 


substance, that probably explains why Mr. Merrill was campaign- | 
ing actively and making speeches in favor of a power company | 
in his section of the country while he was at the same time | 


executive secretary of the commission. Mr. President, it may 


also explain a great many other things that have been going on | 


in the city of Washington with reference to the great electrical 
companies and power interests. It may explain further why it 
was in the last election in my home State the power interests 
lined up almost to a man in voting for the present President of 
the United States. 

I want to call attention to the fact that in one or two precincts 
where the power interests concededly and admittedly dominate 


Senator Pitrman. * * * I asked why you presumed it, 
because you have said that was the intention, that they should do it. 
Mr. MERRILL. I say, that is the of the 


exists to-day. 


you 


intention organization it 


as 


> > > . . ” 
Senator WHEELER. Who was on the finance committee? 
Mr. Merritt. Mr. H. M. Addinsell, Mr. Henry J. Pierce— 


And if my recollection serves me correctly, Mr. Pierce was 
one of those who was mixed up in one of the lobbies for the 
power interests here in Washington. 

Mr. John W. Lieb, then 
Edison Co. 

Senator Diit.t (interposing). This 
man who has been paid, according 
companies, considerable sums for his 

Mr. MERRILL, It is the same man; 

Senator Dirtu. For Electric Bond 
panies ? 

Mr. MERRILL. 

Senator 
ommittee? 

Mr. MERRILL. 

. > > * + 

Senator Pirrman. And you knew 
this expense? 

Mr, MeRrRiLu. Yes, sir. 

Senator PirrmMaAN. And you knew the purpose of it? 

Mr. Merrit. I say, I assume that. 

Senator Kean. Mr. Lee was originally a New York Edison Co 

Mr. MERRILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHEELER. When 
American committee? 


who was vice president of the New York 


man Henry J. Pierce 
to the filed by 
work in Washington? 

yes, sir. 
& Share 


the same 
different 


is 


accounts 


and other affiliated com- 


I know nothing about that, but it is the same man 


PitrMan. Did you ever have a conference with the finance 


No, sir. 


they were getting money 


man? 


did Mr. Hoover become a member of that 
Mr. MERRILL. When it was originally organized, in 1923. 
Senator WHEELER. Did he know where the money was being 
Mr. MERRILL. I presume so, 

Senator WHEELER 

American committes 


Mr. MERRILL. Th 


raised? 


What other Cabinet members were members of the 
of the World Power Conference? 
three members of the Federal Power Commission. 
Senator WHEELER. Who were they at that 
Mr. MERRILL. At that time they would 
Secretary Wallace, and Secretary Work 
Senator WHEELER. When was it that you became the executive secre- 
tary or the head of it? 
Mr. MERRILL. Do you 
Senator WHEELER. Yes 
Mr. MERRILL. The ist of July, 
Senator WHEELER. 
the present 
Mr. MERRILL. The Secretary 
of the Federal Power ( 
the other 
Senator 


time? 


have been Secretary Weeks, 


mean permanently? 


1929. 


What members of the Cabinet are members of it at 


time? 
of 


»ymmission, 


Commerce and the three members 


one as the honorary chairman and 
three are honorary vice chairmen 

WHEELER. Do you mean to 
now an honorary vice chairman? 

Mr. MERRILL. Do you mean of the American committee of the 
Power Conference? 

Senator WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. MBERRILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHEELER. And 
member? 

Mr. MERRILL. Yes, 

Senator WHEELER. 
orary member? 

Mr. MERRILL. Yes, sir. 
man. 

Senator WHEELER. Do they understand that this money is being put 
up by Electric Bond & Share Co., the National Electrie Light 
tion, and so on? 

Mr. MERRILL, I assume that they do. 

Senator Typtnecs. Do any of them receive any compensation? 

Mr. MERRILL. No, sir. 

Senator TyDiInGs, Who else receives compensation | 

Mr. MERRILL. The members of my staff. 


. * * + 


say that Secretary Wilbur is 


World 


that the Secretary of War is an honorary 


sir. 


And that the Secretary of Agriculture is hon- 


an 


And Secretary Lamont is the honorary chair- 


Associa- 


esides you ? 
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Senator TypixGcs. Did you have a talk with Secretary Hoover at the 
time that this thing came into being? 

Mr. MERRILL, Do you mean back in 19237 

Senator Typines. Yes, 

Mr. MERRILL. Yes. 

Senator WHEELPr. Did he recommend that it be formed? 

Mr. MPReitu. Yes; that is my recollection. 

Senator WHESLER. Did he recommend you to any groups that you 
know of as the proper man to head this organization? 

Mr. MERRILL. I do not know. 

Senator WHeEeLer. Did he indicate to you that he would do so? 

Mr. MERRILL, I think my recollection is that Secretary Hoover was 
brought in as honorary chairman after the organization had been 
created. 

Senator WHEELER. Did you learn that he was requested to designate 
any man to take charge of this organization? 

Mr. MERRILL, What was that? 

Senator WHEELER, Did he Indicate that some one had asked him to 
te a good man to take charge of this work? 

Merrite, No; he had nothing whatever to do with that part of 


desig: 

Mr 
it. 

* o * a” ws * *- 

Senator WHEELER, Who was the first person that approached you in 
reference to the formation of this committee? 

Mr. MERRILL, The representatives of the committee in Great Britain, 
who started the organization in the first place. 

Then he goes on: 

The CHarRMAN, And who is Mr. Pierce? 

Mr. MERRILL. He is the vice chairman of our American committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is his occupation outside of that? 

Mr. MernriLv. He is engaged in financial matters at the present time. 

The CHAaIrnMAN. He is engaged in what? 

Mr. MERRILL. In financial dealings. 

The CHAIRMAN, With whom? 

Senator WHEELER. Yes; with what power interests is he connected? 

Mr. MERRILL. I am not sure that he is connected with any particular 
power group at the present time. 3ut he has been associated, of 
course, with Electric Bond & Share, and he was and still is the presi- 
dent of the Washington Navigation & Development Co. 

Senator WHEELER. And Mr. Paul Clapp is what? 

Mr. Merriiu. Executive director of the American 


Association. 


Electric Light 


It should be recalled, of course, that Mr. Paul Clapp, executive 
director of the National Electric Light Association, and one of 
the organizers of this conference, was for several years special 
assistant to Secretary of Commerce Hoover in charge of power 
and waterways development. He left the department directly 
to become the real head of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, about which so much has been said in the Federal Trade 
Commission hearings. 

Senator WHreLter. And he was one of the active members in the 
organization of this matter, this whole work? 

Mr. MERRILL. Yes, sir, 

Senator Wuererer. And he was one of the men who came to you 
and wanted you to take charge of this particular work? 

Mr. MERRILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHEELER. Now, likewise, he was one of the men who has 
been instrumental in raising money for the organization? 

Mr. Merrityi, You are quite right about that. 

Senator WHEELER. And almost since its inception he has been very 
active in the organization, has he not? 

Mr. MERRILL. No; Mr. Clapp was not particularly active in the or- 
ganization until Mr. Lieb, who represented the National Electric Light 
Association, dropped out. 


And, of course, when Mr. Lieb dropped out and passed away, 
Mr. Paul Clapp became the head of the National Electric Light 
Association, and he immediately became very busy in this 
organization. 

Senator Wureter. I just wanted to ask you this, Mr. Merrill: You 
suggested that you bad numerous applications from the Electric Bond 
& Share Co. and had granted certain permits to them while you were 
the executive secretary of the Federal Power Commission. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Merrity. Yes. 

Senator WHEELER. And that likewise you had had application from a 
great many other power companies while you were the executive secre- 
tary of the Federal Power Commission? 

Mr. MerriLi. Yes. 

Senator WHEELER. And that a good many were granted? 

Mr. MerRrRILu. Yes. 

Senator WHEELER. And these people you 
Bond & Share, were contributing to your 
others, didn’t you know that? 

Mr, MERRILL. Well, let me get that clear before you if you will, 


knew, I mean, Electric 
organization, as well as 
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Senator Wuerever. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. MERRILL. There were contributions made originally, as I have 
stated, to finance the meeting of 1924 in London. The amount raised 
for that purpose exceeded the actual expenses of that particular meet- 
ing. The treasurer of the American committee offered to return pro 
rata the difference or to hold it in the treasury as a means of paying 
current expenses, I think there was about—well, possibly $10,000 
left over, and no other money was raised at any time from then until 
after the permanent organization was created. 


So they raised this money first from the Electric Bond & 
Share Co., from the National Electric, and others, to pay for 
this trip to London, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Merrill 
went there as a delegate from the United States Government, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the Government of the United 
States paid part if not all of his legitimate expenses to that 
conference. 

Senator WHEELER. What I am trying to get at is this: The Electric 
Bond & Share Co. and other power interests, who have business before 
the Federal Power Commission down here in Washington, are contrib- 
uting to an organization of which the executive secretary of the Power 
Commission is a member, and of which also the three members of the 
President's Cabinet who compose the Federal Power Commission are 
likewise members. 

Mr. MereiLt. That is correct; yes. But in respect of the other ques- 
tion it should be understood that the original financing was for the 
meeting only in London, and there-was no intention at that time at all 
to create an organization. There were, however, moneys left over from 
that original financing and which was used to keep temporary organiza- 
tion going until the permanent organization was created on the ist of 
last July. 

Senator PirTMan. Did you expect a permanent organization to be 
created? 

Mr. MERRILL. No, 


Senator WnerreLter. And you could see nothing wrong in permitting 
these electrical companies, like Electric Bond & Share, to contribute to 
your expense when you went to the London meeting, notwithstanding 
the fact that you and rest of the members of the Federal Power Com- 
mission had to pass upon their applications which were pending before 
them? 

Mr. MerriLv. Not at all. It never influenced my action in any way 
at any time, and never was a matter that was so much as mentioned, 
of course, by anybody at any time. 

Senator WHEELER. Oh, of course. Mr. Hoover, you say, knew that the 
Electric Bond & Share and these other companies were contributing to 
that work? 

Mr. MERRILL. I do not know whether he did or not. He knew, I sup- 
pose, that somebody had to finance it. I do not know whether that 
matter was or was not discussed with him, It certainly was not dis- 
cussed with him by me. 

Senator WHEELER. Well, I think perhaps we can more readily under- 
stand why the power companies have so much influence in Washington, 
by reason of their putting up money for an organization to which 
Cabinet members and the executive secretary of the Federal Power Com- 
mission belong. 


Now, Mr. President, I want to say this: I do not want to be 
misunderstood in the matter. I do not think that Doctor Wil- 
bur would be influenced by his membership upon this commis- 
sion. I have a very high regard for his integrity and his 
honesty; but I do say that the members of the Power Commis- 
sion ought to be like Cesar’s wife. They ought to be above 
suspicion ; and it seems to me that no members of the Cabinet 
ought to be upon a commission that is being financed by the 
Electrical Trust of the country when at the same time they have 
to pass upon questions of fact and questions of law in which the 
power interests of the country are directly affected. 

We criticized Mr. Fall—the Senate severely condemned him— 
when he gave to his old friend, Doheny, who loaned him $100,000, 
certain permits. Some of us said it was a direct bribery; 
but, assuming that it was not an intentional bribery, assuming 
that it was only a loan of $100,000, we condemned it, and the 
country condemned it because of the fact, they said, that Fall 
was accepting favors from Doheny, when the next day or in a 
short time he was to pass upon, if you please, permits which 
Mr. Doheny was requesting from the Department of the In- 
terior. The only difference between this incident and the Fall 
incident is that the electric light and power interests pay their 
money into an organization. After they pay their money into 
the organization, the organization finances the secretary of the 
Power Commission, who passed upon their permits. It financed 
in part his trip to London on one occasion, and on another oc- 
casion financed his trip to some other place in Europe. 


Senator Prrrman. Let me ask one other question right there: Mr. 


Merrill, you say this money that was left over was used for another 
purpose. How was it used? 
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Mr. Merritc. It was used in part in my expense of attendance on 
subsequent meetings. It was used in part for incidental office expenses, 
for postage, and probably four or five thousand dollars of it was still 
left over when we organized. 


Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, here is his own testi- 
mony, brazenly given before the committee, that this great 
Power Trust paid his expenses on a second trip to Europe. 
We find that these Army officers who were assigned up there 
by the Power Commission, after remaining there three or four 
years, were immediately taken over by the great power interests 
of the country; and now they come down here, appearing be- 
fore members of the Power Commission and working with Army 
officers some of whom were inferior in rank to them while they 
were in the Army. Then we find that the testimony before the 
committee was to the effect that Mr. Russell—who was taken 
from the Railroad Commission and was brought over to the 
Federal Power Commission—before he had actually taken his 
oath of office, before he had actually received his appoint- 
ment, was called upon by Mr. Bonner and asked to come over 
to the office of the Federal Power Commission, being told that 
Mr. Bonner wanted him to meet with some of the power inter- 
ests over there. When Mr. Russell got over there he met Mr. 
Leighton, who has been not only an engineer but a lobbyist for 
the power interests. Mr. Leighton began to criticize one of the 
office force, the accountant, Mr. King; and he said to Mr. 
Russell in substance, “ You are the man to control Mr. King. 
You are the man who ought to be able to tell him how to run 
these accounts of his, and not to bother the power companies so 
much. Tell him not to be too meticulous.” Then, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, they asked him if he would not see another group of the | 


power interests later on in the summer. 

In other words, Mr. Russell says that what they wanted to do 
was to tell him how to run his office; and when he protested, 
when he wrote opinions for the Power Commission striking out 
of their accounts some false and fictitious items, what hap- 
pened? When he appeared up there before the commission in 
a hearing with reference to the Flathead power site, he was told 
by the secretary of the Power Commission to keep away from 
the hearing; and it was only after Senators appealed to the 
Secretary of the Interior that Mr. Russell was requested and 
permitted to go back into that hearing at all. He was told that 
he was asking questions that he had no right to ask when he 
was asking questions which he felt pertained to the public 
interest of the country. 

Then, Mr. President, when the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs wrote the commission a letter asking for a public 
document with reference to the proceedings going on in one of 
the power applications, the Secretary of War sent Mr. Russell 
down to the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs with 
an injunction of secrecy as to the document, and that it should 
not be given out to the public. 


Mr. President, the scandal in the last administration was oil. | 
I want to say right here and now that unless some of these | 


things are stopped that are going on down in the Federal Power 
Commission, the scandal of this administration will be power. 
The four members of the Cabinet ought to get out of this organi- 
zation. They ought to resign as vice presidents and presidents of 
an organization which is being financed by the Electric 
Share Co. and the National Electric Light Association. 
executive secretary of the Power Commission ought to resign 


from membership in an organization that is being financed by | i ; ' 
le snower 
! 


They will say, “ But | 


the National Electric Light Association. 
Oh, I know what their answer will be. 


jond & 
The | 


this organization is for the purpose of promoting trade among | 


foreign governments. 
ter of power in this country.” But, Mr. President, when the 
secretary of the commission, as did Mr. Merrill, takes money, 
accepts favors from this organization, when they pay for his 
trips abroad, who is there in this body that is going to say that 


It has not anything to do with the mat- | 
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Mr. WHEELER. That is my judgment about the matter, 
Mr. President. My experience with Mr. Bonner has been such 
that I could come to no other conclusion. 

I have wanted to be entirely fair with him, I wanted to feel 
that he was mistaken in judgment in the many things he has 
done down there. But it should be recalled that when Mr. 
Russell came there, he said to him, in substance, * You are not 
dealing now with the power interests. You are not dealing with 
the same kind of crooks you have been dealing with,” referring 
to the railroads of the country. 

It should be borne in mind that the minute Mr. Russell crossed 
swords with Mr. Bonner down there the thing happened which 
always happens when somebody gets in the way of the Pp 
interests, or in the way of these bureaucracies here. 
They immediately sent out to Montana and tried to check up 
and find out whom he owed, what indebted: 
ferent men and different people out there. 

Then Mr. Bonner came before the committee and 
as an excuse why he ought to be fired, not that he was not 
doing his duty down at the commission, not that he was not 
competent in his work, but trying to prejudice the minds of 
the committee, trying to prejudice the mind of everybody who 
had anything to do about whether he should remain or not, 
trying to inject the question of whether or not Mr. Russell had 
been in debt and was unable to pay. I do not know anything 
about his financial situation, but I do say that it was a shame- 
ful performance upon the part of the executive secretary of the 
commission. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The evidence so far discloses that Mr. Mer- 
rill was the secretary of the Federal Water Power Commission, 
which consisted of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture; that he was the real 
active force on that commission; that he organized this power 
association in 1922, organized it in the United States to help 
support delegates to the meeting in London. That apparently 
was the only purpose at that time. But as soon as that meeting 
was over they found that $10,000 had been raised by the power 
companies, which had not been used, and then they proposed to 
leave it subject practically to Mr. Merrill's disposition, and the 
testimony shows that he used that money in three separate 
trips, as late as 1928; that he supported his executive force with 
it, and that he went out of office recently, the same organization 
existing, and became the chairman of this organization. 

Mr. WHEELER. He went out of office after organizing it, 
and getting the National Electric Light Association, the Power 
Trust, to finance it; he went out and became the head of that 
organization at a salary of $15,000 a year. 

Mr. PITTMAN. While he was executive secretary, I think in 
1928, when great complaint had been made that while a lot of 
permits had been issued, they had not checked up sufficiently on 
their valuations and their expenditures under them; they went 
to Congress with a bill to appropriate money to employ some 
more help, auditors, and so forth, and to sustain that, Mr. Mer 
rill prepared a report, and in that report he showed that there 
were corporations which had carried as investment property 
that was actually abandoned and destroyed. He showed in that 
report that companies had watered their stock. In other words, 
that there was a terrible condition existing among 
these permittees, but that they were helpless to remedy that 
without further assistants. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That report was approved, according to his 
testimony, read and approved by these three Secretaries who 
constituted the Federal Power Commission. After it was ap 


wer 


one ot Ss 


ess he owed to dif- 


used that 


Senator from Montana 


| proved, the testimony showed that he gave a copy of the report 


it is not, perhaps unconsciously if not consciously, going to affect | 


the decisions on matters which come before him while he is 
sitting in judgment upon their applications? . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says that the executive secre- 
tary—I presume he refers to Mr. Bonner—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I refer to Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says that he ought to resign 
from his position in this world-wide organization. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
resign from the Federal Power Commission, and that if he does 
not the Federal Power Commission ought to remove him? 


’ McGraw-Hill Co. 


Does not the Senator think that he ought to | 


| Publishing Co. 


to just one reporter, that was the representative of the McGraw 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. WHEELER. The McGraw-Hill Co. 

Mr. PITTMAN. he McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., which is 
the publishing company which represents these power interests ; 
and that it slipped out of the pocket, apparently, of this re- 
porter, and another representative of the McGraw Co. picked 
it up. 

Mr. WHEELER. It went out of the hands of Mr. Wooten, I 
understand, who was the newspaper man, and slipped into the 
hands of another representative of the McGraw-Hill Co. The 
turned it over to the Niagara Falls Power 
Co., and the Niagara Falls Power Co., according to the testi 
mony of Mr. Merrill, brought pressure to bear upon the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and got them to delete all of the por- 


' tion the Senator has called attention to, so that the Congress 
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of the United States never got the information which Mr. Mer- 
rill himself said they ought to get in order that they could get 
a clear picture, that the commission could get sufficient 
funds with which to carry on the work of the Power Com- 
mission. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Did not Mr. Merrill testify that the mem- 
bers of the Federal Power Commission had called him in and 
asked him to delete and take out of that report these exposures 
of the Niagara Power Co.? 

Mr. WALSH Montana. Mr 
ordered the deletion of the matter? 

Mr. WHEELER. The members of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, 

Mr. PITTMAN. 

Mr. WHEELER. In 1928. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Secretary of the Interior in 1928 ordered 
that these facts with regard to the Niagara and other power 
companies be taken out of the report, and not submitted to the 
Congress; and it was done. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
deleted now available? 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘The matter that was deleted was submitted 
to the committee the other day, verified by Mr. Merrill, and 
Mr. Merrill testified that he told these three Secretaries on the 
commission that it was better to have it come out then than 
to have it dragged out afterwards 

Mr. WHEELER. In order that there may not be any ques- 
tion about it I will take the time of the Senate to read that 
portion of the testimony. It is as follows: 

The CHatRMAN. While on that point I should like to ask you why this 
information was deleted from the final report that you filed with the 
Committee Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Mernritu. All right. I should like to precede that with the 
story of what led up to the report as such. We had, as I have 
already explained to you, year after year attempted to get legislation 
from Congress 

The CHAIRMAN (interposing). You specified all that in reading the 
letter. You do not need to repeat that now. 

Mr. Merrity. Al! right. I finally in 1928, when the time was 
coming up to present this bill, went to the members of the commission 
and told them that we had been endeavoring to get legislation; that 
the cry continually in Congress was: This is all a bluff. This is just 
the commission, or it is just Merrill, trying to get his bureau expanded 
for its his own particular benefit. There isn’t reason 
why the commission can not do this work. 
do it. 

I stated to the commission that I believed the time had come when 
the commission should cease to talk in generalities and put some facts 
on the boards, And I recommended that it be done. 
report that contained this material which I understand has been pre- 
sented to you. It was later approved by the commission. It was 
sent to Congress. It had been the practice among newspaper men in 


sO 


2 
of 


President, who was it that 


In 1928. 


Mr. President, is the matter thus 


on 


owh or 


any 


Washington that 
confidence 
of giv 
the 


abused. 


until its release date arrives. I had been in the practice 
ing out advance material to the representatives of the press in 
city of Washington, with perfect confidence that it would not be 
Accordingly, constant practice, when this report 
had been mimeographed and was ready for use, and prior to its sub- 
mission to Congress, I gave it to a representative in Washington of the 
McGraw-Hill Co. 
Now, the story as I learn it, is that when the gentleman to whom 
gave it ing to the Capitol in connection with a hearing 
d this report which I had given him on the seat of the taxicab. 
Another of the company thers 
through it, some things in it that interested him. 
back 


sent: 


as was my 


Was xg 


up 


repres 


He 


ntative 
saw He went 
of the 


n and came 


tive Niagara Falls Power Co. 
to me, and wanted me to withdraw 
Then they wanted me to modify it. They went to the 
“etary War, and the Secretary of War called me up on the 
telephon it. I told him I thought it ought to go through. He 
refused to withdraw it, 
Subsequently, on the plea that if this information got out it would 
lot of trouble and would to the legislation 
nding in Congress, which was this commission's bill, the commis- 
to strike out the specific references in 
in the form in which it went to the 
Foreign Commerce of the Hovuse 


They came down to Wash- 
it. I refused to 
draw it, 
of 


about 


cause a bring opposition 
then pr 


sion decided, over my objection, 


there, and sent the report in 
Committee 
Representatives 

Senator WHEELER. So 
the 
Mr. Merrite. That is quite right. 


on Interstate and 


by commission at the request of the Niagara Falls Power Co.? 


So, Mr. 
felt Con 


President, here Was a 
uught to know about. 


matter which even Merrill 


It has the authority to | 


I prepared a 


material given out ahead of time is always held in | 
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that as a matter of fact it was stricken out | 


| mission up to this time. 
picked it up and glanced | 


to New York and reported what the report contained to the repre- 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it ought to be said in all fairness 
that Mr. Merrill is entitled to a great deal of credit for his 
action in this matter. 


Mr. WHEELER. I agree with the Senator—with reference 


| to this particular matter. 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I wanted to ask the Senator a question. 
The Niagara Power Co., at whose instance this Federal Power 
Commission, consisting of the three members of the Cabinet, 
overrode the executive secretary and took these things out of 
the report to which the power compantes objected was one of 


| the companies, as I understand it, which had been padding its 
| valuation, and this report showed up the illegal things they 


had done by way of increasing the valuation of their prop- 
erties, so that they would have a larger base upon which to 
reckon rates and also have a higher value in case the Govern- 
ment undertook to recapture the property at the end of the 
lease. Is that right? 

Mr. WHEELER. That was the charge, in substance, made 
by Mr. Merrill in these items. He claimed that they had in- 
cluded in their items for recapture purposes many items which 
had no place in there. 

Of course, I am not familiar with what the facts are, but 
that was Mr. Bonner’s claim, and he said that was one of the 
reasons why that ought to go in there, to show Congress what 
problems the commission had to deal with, and that was what 
was stricken and deleted from the report. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Senator said “ Mr. 
Bonner’s claim.” It was Mr. Merrill’s claim. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Merrill’s claim. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That claim is apparently well founded 
in every detail. 

Mr. NORRIS. The point I wanted the Senator to make 
clear was that the company which seemed to have so much in- 
finence—enough influence with the Power Commission to have 
its report withdrawn and deleted—was one of the companies 
which was shown up by this report to be doing these illegal 
things. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. And Mr. Merrill was pleading with Congress 
to get an additional appropriation so that he would have help 
enough to stop that kind of business in the future. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. The claim is that pressure had been ex- 
erted by this company. Was there any evidence to disclose the 


| identity of the individual who, on behalf of the company, used 


that pressure? 

Mr. WHEELER. My recollection is that it was Mr. Kelly, 
who was formerly in the Army—Col. William Kelly, who was 
chief engineer for the Federal Power Commission, and who 
afterwards went with the Niagara Falls Power Co. My in- 
formation is that he was the man who exerted the pressure with 
the Federal Power Commission, and it is easy to understand 
that. He had been the chief engineer for the commission, he 
had been in the Army, and he had been working with the three 
members of the Power Commission. 

My information is that he came down to Washington and 
interviewed them, and acting for and in behalf of the Niagara 
Falls Power Co., he was successful in having that portion of 
it deleted. That matter still remains undecided by the com- 
Mr. Russell, the attorney, testified 
that he had taken up the matter and tried to get the commis- 
sion to pass upon it, but each time Mr. Bonner had refused to 
do anything and kept putting it off and delaying it. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr... WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not have the items with me, but I think 
perhaps the Senator from Montana is familiar with them. 


| While he is talking about padding the record so that the value 


of the base rate can be increased and raised higher by fictitious 
and unlawful amounts, I would like to call his attention to the 
fact that the practice of the Niagara Falls Power Co. and the 


| other power companies is not an exception to the rule, but in 
of | 


the Senator’s own State the Montana Power Co. have notoriously 
pursued the same course. If the Senator has the items I wish 
he would give the Senate an itemized account of some of the 
instances where the Montana Power Co. put all kinds of water 
into their value, amounting to many thousands of dollars. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not the figures, but I have seen 
them. What I have seen with reference to them is in an 
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opinion that was written by Mr. Russell. Mr, Russell, the 
soliciter for the commission, wrote an opinion for the commis- 
sion recommending striking from the items of the Montana 
Power Co. several thousand dollars. I do not recall the exact 
time or the exact figures. I have not the figures at hand. I 
think the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs has 
that account. That is the account and the report which the 
Secretary of War, when he turned it over to the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, said should be held in confi- 
dence and not be made public, notwithstanding the fact that 
in my judgment it is a public document like every other re- 
port that is filed by any other power company before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

The Federal Power Commission has these reports filed down 
there and after they are filed by the power companies, in sup- 
port of huge claims for watered stock and for the purpose of 
manipulating their stocks so they can recover more from the 
Government in the event the Government seeks to recapture 
the properties, they are all held by the commission as private 
documents. Those are the things about which the companies are 
complaining, because the accountant down there, Mr. King, is 
too meticulous about them. He has been investigating them 
too closely. So Mr. Leighton and Mr, Bonner called in Mr. 
Russell and said, “ You must control Mr, King, the accountant, 
in this matter.” 

I recall some things stated in the Montana Power Co.’s file 
that was stricken out by Mr. Russell. There were items, for 
instance, of a contribution of $25 to the Jews, $20 to the Knights 
of Columbus, and another contribution to the Methodists. They 
were taking them all in, but they were donations to different 
organizations, and it was Claimed in their report, so Mr. Russell 
stated, as a part of the money that they should recover from the 


Government in the event that the Government took over the | 


Power sites. 

Mr. NORRIS. They made larger contributions than $25. 
They contributed to all the religious organizations and frater- 
nal organizations. The Boy Scouts, I think, got some. It was 
all charged up as a part of the necessary expenses in the 
development of this power. 
ment for a powwow with the Indians, amounting to several 
hundred dollars. 
for some move they wanted to make, so they held a powwow, 
as they called it, and that was one of the items included. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. Not only that, but if the 
Senators knows anything about the situation he knows they 


permit, because the power site there on the Flathead Indian 
Reservation belonged to the Indians. They wanted to get the 


consent of the Indians, so that they donated money to the | 


Indian powwow. They put some of the Indians upon their pay 
roll. Other Indians went out and circulated petitions to send 
to the Department of the Interior. That is all very true. Mr. 
Russell wrote an opinion suggesting that all these items should 
be stricken out. The power interests, however, as I understand 
it, claimed that these were not put in as Mr. Russell suggested, 
but I am not sure about that. Mr. Russell claims that they 
were put in and claimed that they should be stricken out. 

While speaking about the Mlathead power site, let me say 
to the Senator from Nebraska that, of course, that matter has 
been pending here a long time. The commission has held 
hearings. Members of the Cabinet, at the suggestion of my 
colleague and myself, held a public hearing with reference to it. 
I expect that they will pass upon it in the very near future. 
However, the Montana Power Co. controls most of the news- 
papers in my State. When I say the Montana Power Co., I 
mean the same financial group that controls the company and 
likewise controls the banks and newspapers and everything else. 
They have been complaining bitterly in their newspapers, saying 
they would like to put a spark under the Montana delegation in 
Congress so we would go down and tell the Power Commission 
to turn this property over to the Montana Power Co., regardless 
of price, regardless of conditions or anything else. They just 
want it turned over to them, and so they are pleading in the 
editorial columns of their newspapers for the poor, downtrodden 
farmers of the valleys out there, pleading for the Indians, and 
condemning my colleague and myself and the Members of the 
House from Montana because of the fact that we will not go 
down and make or try to make the Power Commission turn this 
power site over to them. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is it not also true that they have per- 
mits for undeveloped power, some 200,000 horsepower? 

Mr. WHEELER. I could not answer that question. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. It is some large amount. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Iowa is in error about that. I am very sure that the Mon- 
tana Power Co, has no permit from the Federal Power Com- 
mission or from the Government. They do, as a matter of fact, 
own other power sites in the State of Montana. 

But, Mr. President, I rose, with the permission of my col- 
league, to say a word with respect to the secrecy with which 
documents filed in connection with applications for permits be- 
fore the Power Commission are treated. I was astounded to 
learn that one of the applicants for a permit for a power site 
was denied an opportunity to inspect certain documents filed in 
connection with the application of a rival applicant. I had 
always supposed that every document filed with this commission 
was a public document open to the inspection of everybody. I 
had quite a session with the executive secretary, Mr. Bonner, 
and another member of the force one day. My attention was 


| called to some rule that had been adopted some time back, prior 


at least to his association with the commission, which seemed to 
justify that course. I do not mean that the rule was justifiable, 
but the rule seemed to justify the secrecy which was being 
observed. 

I have forgotten the name of the gentleman who came with 
Mr. Bonner to talk with me, but I must do him the credit to say 
that he agreed with me that there was no justification for the 
rule. I subsequently talked with the Secretary of the Interior 
about the matter, and he likewise agreed that the rule ought not 
to be observed. It is said, however, in behalf of this practice 
that an applicant for a permit would ordinarily spend a large 
amount of money in sending facts, and particularly engineering 
data and that kind of thing, in support of his application, and 
that if this became a public document it would be available for 
the use of a rival applicant. 

But that seems to me no reason at all for secrecy in these 
matters. There is no reason why the rival applicant ought not 


| to have an opportunity to see anything that is offered in support 


of the application of his rival because he might very easily 
demonstrate the error of the facts and figures that are thus sub- 
mitted to the commission for its consideration, an error which 
it would never know except as thus pointed out to it. Anyway, 
it looked as though this incident would result in a correction of 
that abuse, at least in the proceedings of the commission. 

Mr. WHEELER. Coming back for a moment to the Montana 
Power Co. and the situation there, I, of course, appreciate, as I 


: , * | said a moment ago, that they own practically all of the news- 
wanted to get the Indians upon the reservation to grant this | 


| papers in Montana regardless of whether they 


are Democratic 
or Republican. They are nonpartisan, so far as their news 
papers are concerned. They set about, I assume from their edi 
torial, to try to intimidate the Montana delegation in Congress 
so that we would go down to the Power Commission and tell 
the Power Commission that these properties ought to be turned 
over to the power company regardless of terms or anything else. 
So far as I am concerned, I have never taken any dictation from 
them and I have never been intimidated by them. I do not in- 
tend to take any dictation from them or to be intimidated by 
them at any time in the future. 

Ever since I have been in Washington I have been amazed 
at the way the Power Commission has been dominated and con 
trolled by the great power interests of the country. It is per- 
fectly amazing, when we get the picture correctly, to see how 
engineer after engineer who has been with the Power Commis 
sion is immediately taken away and goes with some of the power 
companies, and then comes down here representing them as a 
lobbyist before the Power Commission. Mr. Leighton, formerly 
with the commission, is now a lobbyist for the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. I have quite a list of former employees of the Gov- 
ernment and of the Army and of the Power Commission, who 
are now engaged in this work. I wondered why it was that there 
was such a close relationship and why it was that anything said 
to the secretary of the Power Commission was immediately re- 
ported back to the companies themselves. The facts which we 
have brought out before the committee might explain some of 
those things. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator familiar with what was dis- 
closed before the House committee, where it was shown that one 
of the Army engineers, while he was holding a position in the 
Army as an engineer, was at the identical time drawing a salary 
from a power company? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I did not know they had gone quite as 
far as that. 


from Montana 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes; he admitted it in his own testimony that 
is a part of the publie record. 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not know they had gone quite as far 
as that, but surely when Mr. Merrill was accepting money from 
the power companies to pay his expenses in 1926 to Switzerland 
and again when he let them pay a part of hic expenses to Lon- 
don, it seems to me that came very close at least to being a 
violation of the law. Certainly it was a violation of everything 
that was decent, so far as his dealings with the power companies 
were concerned. 

Mr. Merrill, when he was questioned with reference to this 


mouey, at one time said the money was coming from the electric | on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Represen- 


company and then, again, he said that he was not sure about it. 
Mr. MERRILL. I do not know it, but I believe they did, and I say I 
do not know because I have never seen the List. 
Senator WHEELER. Didn't they tell you they did it? 
Mr. Merrit. No, sir. 
Senator WHEELER. Didn't the 
getting money from them? 
Mr. Merritt. I knew they were going to have to put up money for it, 
certainly, 
Senator WHEELER 
oney, didn’t you? 
Mr. Merri.y. Well, I did not know it as a fact; no 
Senator WHEELER. Yes; you did not see them put it up. 
Mr. MreeriLt. But Iam morally certain that they did 
Senator WHEE LER. Yes; that is it. You morally 


organization tell you that 


And you knew that they were putting up some 


are certain that 


they did. 
Mr. Merrill finally said: 
Mr. 


doubt, 


Merritt, I have no doubt of it. 


but there is a 


I did not mean to express any 
between not having a doubt about a 
matter and still In actually knowing about a thing. 


distinction 


So, Mr. President, the testimony runs all through. 
the Government and people of the United States against the 
Power Trust; of what use is it to try to set up an Interstate 
Commerce Commission, if you please, to regulate railroad rates; 
of what use is it to create a commission for the purpose of 


guarding the public interest, if those commissions are either | 


going to be filled up with directors and lawyers and bondholders 
and stockholders of the very interests against which we 


come part and parcel of an outside organization that is being 
financed by the Electric Trust or by the railroads or to have a 
secretary whose expenses are being paid by the Power Trust or 
the railroad interests? 

Mr. President, 1 wondered when I heard Mr. Merrill's state- 
ment as to how he had gotten this money 
this concern, and how the members of the Cabinet had become 
part and parcel of it, whether I was supersensitive about it; 


whether or not perhaps there was anything wrong about it after | 


all, and if I was not alone in being shocked. I think, however, 
every member of that committee who heard that testimony, 
whether he was a Democrat or a Republican, and every news- 
paper man in the press gallery who heard it, was likewise 
shocked ; yet, Mr. President, apparently the members of the Cab- 
inet and apparently Mr. Hoover saw nothing wrong about it, 
because ohe can not read the testimony of Mr. Merrill without 
being convinced that Mr. Hoover, when he loaned his name to 
be used as the president of the conference, knew of and sanc- 
tioned the money being put up by those great electrical com- 
panies. I can not conceive of its influencing him in his opinion, 
but, nevertheless, I can not conceive of how he could believe 
that the secretary of the Power Commission could have his ex- 
penses paid over to London and Switzerland and then come back 
and do justice by the public when he had to pass upon power 
permits. 

I repeat what I have previously said. This may be the new 
way of doing business; this may be the idea under which our 
Government is going to be run in the future; this may be, as 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fgss] stated, the new formula under 
which the President of the United States is going to operate 
during the next three years; but if that be the new formula, if 
that be the way he is going to operate during the next three 
years, if this is a part and parcel of his formula and the way 
he is going to conduct the Government’s business, if the members 
of the Cabinet are going to become members of these organiza- 
tions, I want to say that it will be only three years that he will 
serve in the capacity in which he is now serving, for I do not 
believe that the people of the country are in accord with any 
such formula as that for the running of this Government of ours. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 
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| Niagara River at Niagara Falls, hydraulic plants No. 2 and No. 3, 
| installation of 212,450 horsepower. 


| develop an additional 210,000 horsepower. 
| “the fair value of the completed parts of the project as of the date of 


Of what | 
use Is it to set up commissions here in Washington to protect | 
| records of the constituent companies was refused. 


are | 
trying to protect the people, or if the Congress of the United | 
States is going to permit the commissioners themselves to be- | 


| Co., 


and had organized | 


Marcu 4 


Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I judge from what I heard of the Senator's 
speech that the new formula was merely the revamping of the 


| old one, that one was going to get less for what he sold and pay 


more for what he bought; that is what he kept on announcing 
to the farmers; and they realize that has been the formula for 
a great number of years. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks the para- 
graphs which were deleted from the report made by Mr. Merrill 
as secretary of the Federal Power Commission to the Committee 


tutives. These were deleted by the Power Commission at the 
request of the Niagara Falls Power Co., according to the testi- 


|} mony of Mr. Merrill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

26. A case which illustrates some of the problems involved in valua- 
tions is that of the Niagara Falls Power Co. This company was given, 
on March 2, 1921, a license covering four existing power plants in the 
with 
having an aggregate 
The license also gave authority for 
further extension to hydraulic plant No. 3 to 
The license provided that 


its extension, and Niagara plants Nos. 1 and 2, 


the construction of a 


this license shall be determined as early as practicable in the manner 
prescribed in the act, and the licensee hereby agrees to accept for the 


| purpose of this license and of any provisions of the act the fair value 


so determined, whether arrived at by mutual agreement or as a result 
of proceedings in or final adjudication by the courts.” 

27. The records of the Niagara Falls Power Co. have been examined 
trom time to time by the accountants of the commission and a report of 
such examination was made by of the accountants in January, 
1927. The report could not be cempleted because access to certain 
The examination dis- 
closed that considerable property which had been abandoned and de- 
molished was still carried in whole or in part in the plant investment 
account; that many large amounts in connection with new construction 
appeared to have been erroneously charged to property investment; and 
that many millions of dollars carried in the plant investment account 
did not represent actual investment either by the company or by its 
predecessors. 

28. The Niagara Falls Power Co. was formed by the consolidation in 
1918 of a former corporation by the same name, of Hydraulic Power 
and of Cliff Electrical Distributing Co. The last-named company 
had been organized on March 16, 1909, and there had been transferred 
to it that part of the property of Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & 
Manufacturing Co. which was used in generating and distributing elec- 
tric energy for use in public service. The Public Service Commission of 
the State of New York had been created in 1907 with authority over 
accounts, rates, services, and securities of publie utility corporations. 
It was, presumably, for the purpose of avoiding supervision by that 
commission over the major parts of its operations that such transfer 
was made by Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Manufacturing Co. The 
transferred properties appear to have been carried on the books of the 


one 


| transferor for approximately $422,000. The transferee paid for the 


properties $500,000 in bonds and $250,000 in stocks, or $328,000 in 
excess of book costs to the transferor, an increase of 78 per cent. 

29. In 1910 the stockholders of Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & 
Manufacturing Co. organized Hydraulic Power Co. of Niagara Falls and 
transferred to the latter company the properties and business of the 
former. At the time of the transfer the fixed capital account of the 
original company stood at $3,973,716.65. The new company issued its 
capital stock in the amount of $12,000,000 in payment for the property 
and business transferred. The new corporation set up on its books 
under the caption “ Purchased property,” as an asset item, $15,771,- 
208.90, or nearly $12,000,000 in excess of the amount carried in the 
fixed capital account of its predecessor. This transaction and that con- 
nected with the organization of Cliff Electrical Distributing Co. added 
$12,123,964 to investment accounts which prior to transfer had aggre- 
gated $4,395,245, an increase of 282 per cent. 

30. Niagara River Hydraulic Tunnel, Power & Sewer Co. was incor- 
porated in 1886 by special act of the State legislature. By order of 
the supreme court the name of the corporation was changed in Novem- 
ber, 1889, to the Niagara Falls Power Co. On April 1, 1890, in pur- 
suance of a preliminary contract of the preceding year, a forma! contract 
was executed with Cataract Construction Co. for the acquisition of 
property and for the construction of a power plant for the Niagara 
Falls Power Co. There are differences of opinion as to what relation, 
if any, other than contractual, existed between the péwer company and 
the construction company. The contract provided for a “ profit’ to the 
construction company variously stated as from 25 to 33% per cent. 
The report of the examiners of the New York Public Service Commission 
shows that the power company paid to the construction company a total 
of $9,892,239, of which $6,887,225 was for “land and rights” and for 
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“other capital property.” The remainder consisted of $1,189,864 for 
“construction overhead,” or 17.8 per cent of the total direct cost, and 
$1,815,150 for “ profit,” or 26.4 per cent of such cost. The aggregate 
of the inflations of capital 
“ profit’ paid to Cataract Construction Co. amounts to approximately 
$14,000,000 out of the aggregate property investment account of 
$34,500,000 existing at the time of the consolidation. The latter fig- 
ure was, after the consolidation, entered on the books of the new com- 
pany, the Niagara Falls Power Co., as an undistributed item representing 
the company’s property investment as of the date of consolidation. 

31. Since the commission has never been in a position to prosecute 
this case to a conclusion, there has never been a formal proceeding to 
determine the “ fair value” of the Niagara Falls project, and the com- 
pany has never filed a formal statement of its claims. It did, however, 
transmit to the commission through the district engineer at Buffalo an 
inventory and appraisal as of the date of the license, March 2, 1921, of 
the project property in existence at the date of the consolidation in 
1918, made by American Appraisal Co., of Milwaukee, at the request of 
the company. It is understood that this constitutes the company’s claim 
for fair vaiue. The appraisal shows— 

Tangible fixed (that is, 
equipment) —- 


Intangible property 
Overhead costs 


capital and 
$31, 190, 974 
5, 762, 143 
8, 718, 334 
32, 000, 000 


77, 671, 451 


lands, structures, 


An aggregate of 


This aggregate represents what appears to be the claim for “ fair | 


value” of the property which was transferred on the books at the time 
of the consolidation at $34,500,000, and which appears to have repre- 
sented not more than $20,500,000 of actual investment. 

32. Adjustments made up to December 31, 1925, in the accounts of the 
properties transferred for the $34,500,000 make that item $31,620,983, 
or very nearly the same as the “ tangible fixed capital” in the tabulation 
above. Increase over costs for the purpose of determining “ value” for 
which the appraisal stands sponsor is, therefore, approximately the sum 
total of the three new items, “intangible property,” “ overhead costs,” 
and “ water rights,” or $46,000,000, and is in addition to the $14,000,000 
of similar inflation appearing in the $34,500,000. To the total of 
$77,671,451 the appraisal adds “charges for new construction” of 
$27,465,125, making a grand total of $105,136,577. In the total for 
new construction there are included many questionable items, and there 
has been failure to give appropriate credit for properties abandoned. 

33. The wide divergence between actual investment, which is the 
general basis recognized by the Federal water power act, and claims for 
“fair value” under the provisions of section 23 of the act in circum- 
stances where that section applies, as that divergence is illustrated in 
many of the valuation cases before the commission, must inevitably lead 
to a judicial interpretation of the term “fair value” as used in the 
act—to a determination of whether this term is to be given a meaning 
independent of, or in harmony with, other provisions of the act. 

34. The commission can not with its present force undertake to carry 
these cases to a conclusion. To do so without technical 
and without experienced legal assistance would be foolishly to risk 
scores of millions of dollars, for the amounts finally determined in these 
proceedings will be the amounts which the United States would be re- 
quired to pay if it ever exercised its option to purchase at the termina- 
tion of a license. 
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account previously mentioned plus the | 





preparation | 


They are likewise the amounts which would serve as | 


the rate base if the commission ever exercised its authority of rate regu- | 


lation. The settlement of this class of cases and of other similar cases 


to be later discussed is, from the standpoint of the public interest, one | von Be 
(o0.8, 


of the most important features of the administration of the Federal 
water power act. 
+ + * to * . + 

46. An example of claims for interest during the prelicense period 
is afforded in the case of the Chelan Electric Co., Washington, to which 
license for a power project at the outlet of Chelan Lake was issued 
on May 8, 1926. It appears that the company in 1907 acquired the 
properties of a former company which has a small power plant and 
which also supplied domestic water in the town of Chelan Falls, and 
that during the year prior to such acquisition one J. T. McChesney 
expend*d some $262,200 for lands and rights looking to a larger devel- 
opment which might supply energy for Great Northern Railway Co. 
In connection with this transaction Chelan Electric Co. issued stock 
at par value of $500,000. This stock was purchased by the railway 
company at a price sufficient to pay for McChesney’s expenditures. 
From time to time thereafter Great Northern Railway Co. made cash 
advances to Chelan Electric Co., these advances aggregating $858,992. 
Shortly after the issuance of license the Washington Water Power Co. 
appears to have acquired for $1,500,000 the interests of Great Northern 
Railway Co. in Chelan Electric Co. In the claims of prelicense costs 
the Washington Water Power Co., acting for Chelan Electric Co., 
includes only compound interest to May 7, 1926, at 6 per cent on the 
advances of the railway company, such interest amounting to $342,499, 
but also $516,600 as compound interest at the same rate from the 
latter part of 1907 to May 7, 1926, om the $262,200 paid by Great 





| and the Public Service Commission of Maryland shall fix said cost 
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Northern Railway Co. for the $500,000 par value of stock of Chelan 
Electric Co. The total of interest thus is per 
cent of the total claimed to have been actually paid for all the prop- 
erties purchased by or on behalf of Chelan Electric Co. up to the 
date of the license. No evidence has been presented to show that the 
$516,600 of additional interest has been paid, or is intended to be 
paid. There have been many other cases where accrued but unpaid 
interest charges comprise a very substantial part of alleged prelicense 
costs. 

47. An example of claims of “ prelicense costs” is afforded in the 
Conowingo project on the Susquehanna River in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, license for which was issued on February 20,1926. The project 
had been under way in one form or another for over 40 years In- 
volved in the final development were four corporations, two organized 
in Maryland and two in Pennsylvania. One corporation from 
State became a licensee and the other two were made parties to the 
license. Accompanying the application for license was claim for some 
$9,000,000 of “ prelicense costs.” Since many months would be re- 
quired to examine the accounts and reach decision upon the costs, 
and since it was desirable that construction be not delayed until deci- 
sion could be reached, the commission authorized of 
subject to the following condition, which condition incorporated 
in the license: 

“(e) The costs of said project up to date of issuance of license shall 
be fixed jointly by the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, the 
Public Service Commission of Maryland, and the Federal 
mission; it being understood, however, that if said 
unanimously agree on said cost, then the Federal 


claimed, $859,000, 7s 


each 


issuance license 


was 


Power Com- 
shall not 
Commission 
of 
properties within the State of Maryland, and the Federal Power Com- 
mission and the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania shall! fix 
said cost of properties within the State of Pennsylvania, and that the 
sum of said findings shall constitute the cost of said properties to the 
date of the license; and it being further understood that if said 
ment shall not be reached within six months, then the Federal 
Commission shall fix an amount which, in its opinion 
Said cost; and that no amounts in excess of the total so fixed shall be 
entered upon the capital accounts of the licensees as representing the 
cost of the project to said date.” 

48. Subsequent to of and through 
tween the Federal Power Commission and the Public Commis- 
sions of Maryland and Pennsylvania a joint auditing committee was 
formed consisting of accountant from the Federal Power Com- 
mission and each from the two State commissions. This com 
mittee spent six months in examining the involved records the 
various corporations which at one time or another had made expendi- 
tures now claimed as prelicense cosis. In a joint report filed with the 
three commissions on September 18, 1926, the committee reported that 
of a total of $7,246,832.07 appearing on the books of the 
corporations as costs of the project, $3,090,253.14 appeared 
actual legitimate project costs, $5,443,708.35 appeared not to 
proper charge to the project, and the balance of $712,870.58 
doubtful and should be included in the project costs only if supported 
by affirmative evidence. This report was submitted to the 
for comment, and on November 1, 1926, they filed with the 
an itemized claim of prelicense $7,308,527.12 of 
$2,223,797.72 represented “property acquired” (lands, 
securities of other corporations, etc.) ; $347,906.31, payment for 
ices of Bertron, Griscom & Co., bankers; $888,013.12, preliminary engi- 
neering investigations; $598,498.39, legal and $98.- 
“other fees and ; and $2,145,.191.68, interest The 
balance of $1,006,386.36 was claimed the “value” of Class B 
stock of one of the licensees—securities which appear to have little or 
no value. Of the total claimed, only 30 per 
‘ost of property. 

49. To reach final determination of prelicense costs a joint hearing 
of representatives of the three commissions was called in 
on February 16, 1927, at which attorneys 
raised technical objections the hearing, and asked 
ment. The meeting was adjourned to consider the objections raised. In 
view of the fact that millions of dollars are at issue and that action in 
the courts may be necessary not only with relation to prelicense costs 
but also on account of what appears to be violation of the commissic 
order on security issues, it has been deemed inadvisable to pri 
this matter further until the commission can be equipped to handk 
the manner which the amounts at issue demand. 

50. As an example of inflation of fixed capital 
charges for construction, as well as through prelicense 
cited the Clarion River project of Clarion River Power Co., 
vania. From such information as has been secured the hist: 
case is as follows: The company was organized in 1912 by 
Paull, who, having apparently failed to obtain the necessary 
backing, sold about 1919 a controlling interest in the cor} 
H. D. Walbridge & Co., New York bankers. Walbridge & 
time controlled certain public-utility companies in VTennsylvania, a 
realty company, and a construction company known as General C 
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struction Corporation. License for the project was issued by the com- | 
1922. Construction was financed by the issuance | 

$5,347,000 of bonds and $4,518,000 of stocks. Securities of the cor- 
poration at par appear to have been paid to General Construction Cor- 
poration for the construction of the project, to J. R. Paull for services 
and expenses in promoting the corporation, and to H. D. Walbridge & 
for expenditures made and services rendered. Book of the 
Clarion River development show a total of $11,032,816.57. 

The expenditures on actual construction work appear to be approxi- 
mately $4,360,000. To this is added a supervision fee of $400,000 paid 
to engineering firm employed by General Construction Corporation ; 
reservoir lands, $153,000; interest, $754,000; and other 
making a total of $5,773,000. To this amount, which probably 
the of actual legitimate construction costs, is 
added $451,000, par value of stock issued to J. R. Paull for promotion 
and for preliminary investigations ; $2,214,000, par value of stock issued 
to H. D. Walbridge & Co. for “ "+ and $2,595,000, General Con- 
struction Corporation for “ services and expenses.” Of the total charged 
for © of H. D. Walbridge & Co., $1,119,900 is for engineering | 

exploration work, a part in with two other 
projected developments; $200,000 is a fee for securing the construction 
contract with General Construction Corporation, which Walbridge & 
Co, controlled ; $300,000 is a fee for securing from Penn Public Service 
which Walbridge & Co. controlled, a contract to purchase 
the output of the plant when constructed ; $200,000 is a fee for secur- 
ing a contract with the same company to guarantee payment of principal 
and interest on Clarion River Power Co.’s bonds; and $294,100 is for 
expenses connection with issuance of The payments to 
General Construction Corporation consist primarily of a fee of $2,550,- 
000, paid for “general engineering and super 
vision,” or more than 50 per cent of the actual cost of construction, this 
being in addition to the above-named fee of $400,000 paid for “ super- 
vision" to an engineering firm employed by General Construction Cor- 
The bock costs of this project 


ion on October 13, 
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Corporation, 


in securities, 


likewise in securities, 


poration, are probably inflated by not 
less than $4,000,000, and possibly by much more. Vouchers and other 
orlginal in support of less than $5,000,000 of total book costs 
have been furnished for inspection. More than $6,000,000 of alleged 
cost is represented merely by entries on the books and is supported by 
evidence of expenditure or cost. Original records necessary for deter- 
mining costs are supposed to be in possession of H. D. Walbridge & Co., 
but to them has refused. The commission has examined 
such books and records of the licensee as have been made available for 
inspection. The licensee corporation is 
Gas & Electric Co., a holding company. 





records 


access 


been 


now controlled by Associated 

Further action is dependent 
upon securing means to prosecute such cases of apparently flagrant lack 
of compliance with the law. 

51. Not all licensees, of course, make claims of the character above 
illustrated ; but since under the Federal water power act actual cost is 
the basis of accounting, of rate regulation, of security issues, and of 
recapture, every licensee endeavors to enter in its fixed capital accounts 
every possible dollar, in the hope that the commission will authorize 
the entry, or will not be in a position to check the entries, or, if later 
they are found improper, will be unable to eliminate them. 

THE PERMANENT COURT OF 
HON. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHARLES 8S. 


JUSTICE—ADDRESS BY 
DENEEN 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, last night in the city of Marshall, 
Iil., our colleague, Senator CHARLES 8. DENEEN, made an eloquent 
und informative speech on the World Court. I ask unanimous 
consent to print the address in the Recorp at this point, and that 
it may be referred to the Foreign Relations Committee. 

There being no objection, the address was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SprecH oF Unitep States SENATOR CHARLES S, DENEEN, OF ILLINOIS, 
ON THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, DELIVERED AT 


MARSHALL, ILL., MARCH 3, 1930 


An effort has been made by Mrs. McCormick in this primary cam- 
paign to make the Permanent Court of International Justice, popularly 


known as the World Court, an Issue therein, I think, therefore, that the | 
Republicans of our State will be interested in having a restatement of 
the development and the character of the World Court and the attitude 
of the Republican Party and its great leaders toward it. 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

For more than half a century the United States has taken not only 
an active but the leading part in the judicial settlement of international 
disputes. The popular support in the United States for the idea of 
an international court is probably due in large part to the existence in 
this country of the Supreme Court of the United States, which, in the 
course of its long and distinguished history, has frequently had occasion 
to upon differences between the States of the Union. 
The American people have thus seen for more than 140 years the prac- 
tical application of legal principles in controversies arising between 
sovereign States, 


pass sovereign 
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As far back as 1872 the well-known American jurist, David Dudley 
Field, wrote an “ Outline of an International Court.” 

President McKinley stated in his first inaugural address in 1897 that 
the leading feature of our American policy throughout our entire history 
has been, “An insistence on the adjustment of judicial difficulties by 
judicial methods rather than by force of arms.” 

THE FIRST HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE 


President McKinley and John Hay, his Secretary of State, instructed 
the American delegates to the First Hague Peace Conference, in 1899, 
to act upon “the long-continued and widespread interest among the 
people of the United States in the establishment of an international 
court.” 

THE SECOND HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE 

President Roosevelt and Elihu Root, his Secretary of State, in 1907, 
instructed the American delegates to the Second Hague Peace Confer- 
ence to work for the development of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion—which had been set up at the Hague conference in 1899—into a 
tribunal composed “of judges who are judicial officials and nothing 


| else, who are paid adequate salaries and have no other obligation, and 


are devoting their entire time to the trial and decision of international 
eases by judicial methods and under a sense of judicial responsibility.” 

The earnest efforts of the American delegates to improve upon the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration did not meet with success, and though 
the conference agreed upon a general plan for a new Permagent Court 
of Arbitral Justice, no agreement could be reached on the methods of 
cthoosing the judges. 

FAILURE TO RECONCILE LARGE AND SMALL STATES 


The problem which confronted the nations at that time was the 
same problem which confronted the thirteen sovereign Colonies when 
they strove to organize the United States of America. The larger 
states demanded greater representation in the legislative department 
of the government than the smaller states. The smaller states de- 
manded equal representation in the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment. The American Colonies solved the problem by giving equal 
representation to all States in the United States Senate and represen- 
tation according to population in the House of Representatives. 

gut the nations at the Second Hague Peace Conference failed to recon- 
cile their differences in the matter of the selecting of the judges for 
the court, the smaller nations demanding equal representation in the 
court, the larger nations demanding representation according to their 
power and standing. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


The peace conference which sat in 1919 devoted its energies to the 
organization of the covenant of the League of Nations and made no 
effort to agree upon a plan for a Permanent Court of International 
Justice. The conference did, however, agree upon article 14 of the 
covenant of the League of Nations, which is: 

“The council shall formulate and submit to the members of the league 
for adoption plans for the establishment of a permanent court of inter- 
national justice. The court shall be competent to hear and determine 
any dispute of an international character which the parties thereto 
submit to it. The court may also give an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by the council or by the assembly.” 

At the second session of the League of Nations the council invited a 
group of distinguished jurists to form a plan for the new international 
court, and this commission had a representative from each of the fol- 
lowing nations: Japan, Spain, Belgium, Brazil, Norway, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and the United States. 

This commission met at The Hague from June 16 to July 24, 1920. 
The difficulty which had prevented the establishment of the World Court 
in 1907 was solved by the suggestion of the American member, Mr. 
Elihu Root, based upon the precedent in the creation of our own Con- 
stitution by the thirteen sovereign Colonies. 

RELATION OF WORLD COURT TO LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The only reference to the World Court in the covenant of the League 
of Nations is that contained in article 14 already mentioned. The con- 
stitution of the court, which outlines its organization, competence, and 
jurisdiction, is contained in a so-called statute of the court which was 
framed by the committee of jurists above-mentioned independently of 
the League of Nations. This statute provides that: 

“The members of the court shall be elected by the assembly and by 
the council from a list of persons nominated by the national groups in 
the Court of Arbitration.” 

The Court of Arbitration referred to is The Hague court established 
in 1899 and which is composed of 43 member nations. If we add to 
the foregoing provision of the statute of the court that the league 
defrays the cost of the court in a special budget and that it may request 
the court to give an advisory opinion, referred to it by the council or 
assembly of the league, we have exhausted the contacts of the League of 
Nations with the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

On the other hand, the league is powerless to affect the conduct of the 
court in the following matters. The court frames its own rules of pro- 
cedure and determines, of its own free will, whether it will entertain a 
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request for an advisory opinion tm pursuance of article 14 of the cove- | 
nant. As may be recalled, the court denied the request for an advisory 
opinion in the famous Eastern Carelia case when Russia refused to | 
appear as a party before the court. Moreover, the court decides for 
itself whether it has jurisdiction to hear parties appearing before it and 
whether the evidence submitted by them is sufficient in the cases sub 
mitted. The court is untrammeled by the league or any 
political or other agency in its free and impartial consideration of cases | 
submitted to it for adjudication. 

Within a nation, no matter how strictly the principle of judicial inde- | 
pendence is safeguarded, there is always an ultimate power in the sover- | 
eign state to remove judges. That power is not possessed by the League 
in to the court Again, the legislative body enacts 
laws which are binding upon its national tribunals, but the league has 
no such power in regard to the international court. Finally, the sover 
eign power in the state which created its courts can alter their natur 
and functions them altogether, whereas the League of Na 
tions has no power whatever to modify the statute (which is its consti 
tution) of the Permanent Court of International Justice. In fact, 
can be done only the signatory nations in signing a new treaty. 
may fairly stated that except for the election of the judges 
court could exist and function an international institution 
league disappeared; and this connection it should remembered 
that the statute of the court, which alone gives it legal existence and 
determines its powers, was brought into operation by the direct act of | 
the individual signatory nations. The statute of the court is an inde- 
pendent treaty and has been signed by 54 nations, and has been ratified 
by the following 42 nations: 

Abyssinia, Albania, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Can 
ada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, India, Irish 
Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Panama, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
Siam, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, Venezuela 

The league has no part in the actual proceedings of the court, and 
neither the covenant of the league nor the statute of the court provides 
machinery whereby the league can enforce the judgments of the court. 

THE JUDGES 
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OF THE WORLD COURT 

The Permanent Court of International Justice is composed of a body 
of independent judges, elected regardless of their nationality. 
consists of 15 members, 11 judges and 4 deputy judges. The court sits 
at The Hague permanently. There is a provision of the statute of the 
court that the electors should bear in mind that the whole body should 
represent the main forms of civilization and the principal legal systems 
of the world. There is a provision that not more than one national of 
the nations which signed the statute of the court shall be a member of 
the court at one time. 

There is also a provision that each contesting party shall have the 
right to have one of its own nationals take part as a member of the 
court. This enables each party to know fully what was discussed by 
the judges, how they arrived at their decision, and to correct any mis- 
apprehension of the customs or laws of the national of which he is a 
part. This provision avoids secrecy, suspicion, and misunderstanding 
The merits of the case as they appeared to the judges are thus fully 
known to the contesting parties, 


The court 





THE WEAKNESS OF THB COURT OF ARBITRATION 


The Permanent Court of Arbitration, which was set up at The Hague 
conference in 1899, consists of a panel of judges, four of whom are 
elected by each member nation. The number of judges in the panel is 
147. It does not sit permanently, but must be set up whenever a case 
to be presented to it arises, and the arbitrators in each case must be 
chosen from the judges in the panel. In case of a failure to agree as 
to the composition of the court, each party appoints two arbitrators, 
of whom only one can be its national. These arbitrators together 
choose an umpire. In case of their disagreement, this choice is en- 
trusted to a third nation selected by agreement between the two parties. 
Valuable as has been the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
it is not really a court but only a list of names from which the parties 
in each case select and constitute a court. Moreover, since in disputes 
to be decided by arbitration, the arbitrators are selected by the parties 
on each occasion, and are in most cases different individuals acting as 
arbitrators; there is no continuity in the administration of justice. 
Long delays may arise in the creation of this so-called tribunal, and 
when it is at last assembled it is but at best a body of arbitrators un 
known to each other, forced to formulate its own rules of procedure, 
and unable to rely for guidance on its own precedents. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, Charles Evans Hughes, who 
formerly sat as a member of the World Court, well said the other day in 
his speech in New York before the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, that “the judicial settlement of international disputes 
can not be adequately secured by mere sporadic occasional efforts.” 


HOW WORLD COURT JUDGES ARB SELECTED 


The judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice are 
elected from jurists nominated by the national groups in the Court of 
Arbitration (established at The Hague in 1899). This list of candidates 
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Chief Justice Charles Evans 
follows: 


Hughes has defined international law 


“It is the body of principles and rules which civilized states 
binding upon in their ae a 
consent of sovereign states.” 


as them mutual relations sts upon the 

At present the United States is a party to some 600 treaties and less 
formal agreements with other countries ral 
onventions, often, in effect, great many 
parties. This situation an important problem of 
interpretation. Just the great expansion of State and Federal 
enactments has made more important than ever before the functions of 
our national courts, so the multiplication of treaties, a 
dent to expanding international life, has 
Court to interpret them, and doing establish 
future guidance. Herein lies one of the most valuable features of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice; a consistent and uniform 
policy and practice in the interpretation of treaties can hardly be devel 
oped through special arbitral tribunals which sit for the hearing of a 
case and then cease to exist. tut the World Court, like the 
Court of the United is developing precedents which insure rea- 
sonable precision and guidance. 
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KBLLOGG TREATY RENOUNCING WAR 
The court’s usefulness will undoubtedly as nati 
more and more convinced of the utter futility of resolving 


force of arms. 


increase 


isputes 


Fifty-seven nations of the world have by the execution of the Kellogg 
treaty agreed, among other things, on the following 

“ AnTicLe 1. The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for 
the solution of international controversies and renounce it as an instru- 
ment of national policy in their relations with one another. 

“ArT. 2. The high contracting parties agree that the sett or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of whatever 
origin they may be which may arise among them shall never be sought 
except by pacific means.” 

The Senate ratified the Kellogg treaty by a vote of 85 to 1 on Jan- 
vary 15, 1929. The United States having taken a leading part in the 
formulation of the Kellogg treaty (the Paris pact), it becomes impera- 
tive that it should consider the very best procedure whereby it may 
submit disputes to which it is a party to the most competent and trust- 
wortby international judicial body. 

Mr. Root said tin his instructions to the American delegates to the 
second Hague peace conference of 1907: 

“Tf there can be a tribunal which would pass upon questions between 
nations with the same impartial and impersonal judgment that the 
Supreme Court of the United States gives to questions arising between 
citizens of the different States, there can be no doubt that nations would 
be much more ready to submit their controversies to its decision than 
they are now to take the chances of arbitration.” 

The United States must determine whether it will act with the rest 


articles: 


lement 


| of the world or whether ft will hold aloof and turn against the very 


embodiment of its own ideals. In favoring the entrance of the United 
States into the World Court Chief Justice Hughes said: 

“In supporting the World Court in the manner proposed we 
nothing that we could otherwise preserve ; we take no serious risks that 
we could otherwise avoid; we enhance rather than impair our ultimate 
security ; and we heighten the mutual confidence which rests on demon- 
strated respect for the essential institutions of international justice.” 


lose 


HARDING INDORSES WORLD COURT 


In his message of February 24, 1923, to the Senate President Harding 
suggested that the United States become a member of the World Court, 
which had been set up as a result of the deliberations of the committee 
of international jurists. 
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interested parties and after public hearing or opportunity for hearing 
given to any State concerned, and that the court shall not, without the 
consent of the United States, entertain any request for an advisory 
opinion touching any dispute or question in which the United States 
has or claims an interest. The signature of the United States to the 
said shall not be affixed until the powers signatory to such 
protocol shall have indicated through an exchange of notes their accept- 
ance of the foregoing reservations and understandings as a part and a 
condition of adherence by the United States to said protocol. 

“ Resolved further, as a part of this act of ratification, That the 
United States approve the protocol and statute hereinabove mentioned 
with the understanding that recourse to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice for the settlement of differences between the United 
States and other state ean be had only by agreement 
thereto through general or special treaties concluded between the parties 
in dispute; and resolved further that adherence to the said protocol 
and statute hereby approved shall not be so construed as to require 
the United States to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding 
upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the political questions of 
policy or internal administration of any foreign state; nor shall 
adherence to the said protocol and statute be construed to imply a 
relinquishment by the United States of its traditional attitude toward 
purely American questions.” 


protocol 


any or states 


SENATE FOLLOWS RESERVATIONS OF FIRST HAGUE CONFERENCE 

It is interesting to note that in the report of the delegation to the 
first international peace conference at The Hague in 1899, of which we 
became a party to the convention, the American delegates made the 
following statement in their report to the President : 

“In order, however, to make assurance doubly sure and to leave no 
doubt whatever of the meaning of the convention, affecting the United 
States of America, the commission made the following declaration in 
the full session of the conference held July 25 (1899) : 

“*The delegation of the United States of 
convention the adjustment of 


International Peace 


America, in signing the 
international differences as 
Conference makes the following 


regulating 
proposed by the 
declaration : 

“* Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to 
require the United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in 
the political questions of policy or international administration of any 
foreign state; nor shall anything contained in the said convention be 
construed to imply a relinquishment by the United States of America 
f its traditional attitude toward purely American questions.’ ” 


CONSENT OF UNITED STATES NECESSARY FOR JURISDICTION 


It will be that the World Court under no circumstances 
assumes jurisdiction over the United States in any case in which the 
latter refuses to submit to its jurisdiction. The United States can 
only be a party before the court by its own full consent. And may it 
further be stated that no amendment to the statute of the World 
Court can be made without the consent of the United States. It will 
be readily seen that, while the United States is not a member of the 
World Court, there is nothing to prevent the World Court 
giving an advisory opinion on questions in which 
might consider itself to have an interest. 


observed 


now from 
the United States 
MRS. MCCORMICK FAVORS A WORLD COURT 

May I devote a moment to the principal contention made by one of 
my opponents? Mrs. McCorMickK in her speeches, so far as I have 
received reports, has asserted that the World Court is an annex to the 
League of Nations and then has proceeded to devote considerable atten- 
tion to the League of Nations. The League of Nations is not an issue 
in this campaign. The Republican Party in its national platforms and 
Republican Presidents in their messages to the Congress have 
expressed the views of the party in that regard. I am against the 
United States entering the League of Nations, so that issue can not 
be injected into this campaign. Mrs. McCormick has, however, ex- 
pressed herself upon “a world court” in the following letter: 
[Candidate for the Republican Nomination for Congressman at large 

from Illinois, Rorm HANNA McCormick (Mrs. Medill McCormick)] 


the 


Bron, ILu., January 30, 1928. 
Mr. Rupo._Pu WITTE, 
Mendota, Il. 

My Dear Mr. Witte: Thank you for sending in my petition, 

I have not discussed the World Court in my speeches, but, in speak- 
ing about national affairs and international policy I have discussed 
the outlawry of war program and referred to the position taken by the 
French in answer to our request that they sign a treaty with us for 
the outlawry of war and say they can not do it on account of the 
covenant of the League of Nations. The outlawry of war program calls 
for a World Court, and this sort of a court I do support. I was against 
America’s joining the so-called World Court or Ltague of Nations 
World Court. 

Does this answer your question? 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Ruth Hanna McCormick. 











I call the attention of the Republican voters of Illinois to the state- 
ment in the letter of Mrs. McCormick as follows: “ The outlawry of 
war program calls for World Court, and this sort of a court I 
support. I was against America’s joining the so-called World 
or League of Nations World Court. Does this answer your question 

For my part, I do not think that the Republican voters of Llinois 
will consider that her explanation does answer the question. The 
United States has signed the Kellogg treaty condemning recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies and renouncing it as an 
instrument of national policy in our relations with 
stated heretofore. As Mrs. McCormick states that 
war (Kellogg treaty) called for “a World Court” I think it is fair to 
the Republican voters of our State that she outline the kind of “a 
World Court” which she would favor, and indicate the likelihood of the 
adoption of a new world court. Does she think that any of the nations 
of the present World Court had in mind, in signing the Kellogg treaty, 
the creation of a new World Court to which differences on the applica 
tion of international law could be referred for decision? 

Would Mrs. McCormick decline to permit the 54 nations which are 
members of the League of Nations, and which have signed the Kellogg 
treaty, to enter a new World Court unless they withdrew their mem- 
bership from the league? Would she decline to permit the 42 nations 
which are signatory of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
(the existing World Court) to enter the new World Court until they 
had withdrawn their membership in the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice? As Russia, Mexico, Turkey, and a few small countries 
are the only nations not members of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, except the United States, would she limit membership in 
a new World Court to these nations? Would she change the method 
of electing judges and grant to each nation equal power in their elec- 
tion? f she would not do so, what sort of an organization would she 
have created which would reconcile the differences and claims of the 
large nations and the small ones in electing the judges? What would 
be the jurisdiction of the new World Court and who would define it? 
What assurance can she give to the Republican voters of Illinois that 
any nation in the Permanent Court of International Justice would ad 
here to a new World Court as suggested in her letter? 

If Mrs. McCormick feels that her opinion as to international law and 
its administration through an international court should be set up 
against the attitude of the Republican Party and its leaders, I submit 
that she should not be content with the mere statement that she favors 
“a World Court” and opposes the existing World Court but that she 
should outline in some detail the structure, character, membership, and 
conditions of membership and the administration of the new World 
Court which she so briefly suggests. 


a do 


Court 


o” 


other states, as 
the outlawry of 


To the suggestion that while this country is committed to the idea 
of an international court it should join some other tribunal than the 
Permanent Court of International Justice it may be said that this would 
mean that the present 42 signatory nations of the World Court would 
have to give up a world institution which has been in existence for over 
8 years, which has rendered 16 judgments in controverted cases and 
also delivered 16 advisory opinions; and, which has set up a body of 
precedents unknown heretofore in the history of international relations. 
It is difficult, however, to understand how such a mythical court to 
which Mrs. McCCorMICK refers in her letter would differ from the present 
World Court itself. The membership would be the same, and the ma- 
chinery for electing its judges would have to be copied from the pres- 
ent structure of the league, since this is the only method that has 
proved acceptable to the great and the small nations of the world. 
These nations, members of the new court, would still belong to the 
League of Nations. The machinery of the League of Nations is there- 
fore used only as a matter of convenience and the League of Nations 
has no other functions in this regard with the World Court than any 
independent organization would have which might be set up for elect- 
ing the judges, the payment of their salaries, the expenses of the court 
and the requesting of advisory opinions on interpretation of treaties 
among them. It is enough to state the proposition to show its futility. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOT AN ISSUE 


1 will submit to any fair-minded Republican voter that the League 
of Nations is not an issue in our Republican primary. I submit further 
that the Permanent Court of International Justice with the reserva- 
tions passed by the Senate is in no wise connected with the League of 
Nations, except in matters relating to its administrative features, and 
this to the extent only that it is necessary to have an agency through 
which the World Court may be set in operation. 

THE COURT CREATES ITS OWN PROCEDURE 


May I add further that the League of Nations does not provide for 
the methods to be pursued by the World Court in its investigations, but, 
on the contrary, article 38 of the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice’ sets forth exactly the methods which can not be 
changed without the consent of the United States should we adhere to 
the World Court. Article 88 is as follows: 

“The court shall apply: 

“1. International conventions, whether general or particular, estab- 
lishing rules expressly recognized by the contesting States ; 
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International custom as evidence of a general practice accepted 







“oOo 


as law. 
“3. The general principles of law recognized by civilized nations 
“4. Subject to the provisions of article 59, judicial decisions and the 
teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various nations, 
as subsidiary means for the determination of the rules of law. The 


provision shall not prejudice the power of the court to decide a case ex 
aequo et bono if the parties agree thereto.” 

Article 59 referred to above is as follows: 

“The decision of the court has no binding force except between the 
parties and in respect of that particular case.” 


COURT HAS NO POWER TO ENFORCE ITS DECISIONS 


There is no way to enforce the decisions of the World Court except 
through the sense of moral obligation. There is no other way to enforce 
an award by the Hague Court of Arbitration. There is no way to enforce 
agreements reached through diplomacy except through moral obligations, 
cach nation ts sovereign, and there is no superstate. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice is not a substitute for 
other methods of settling disputes or conflicts among the nations which 
are members of the court. These nations may refer their disputes to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague (established in 1899), 
or they may settle their disputes and conflicts through diplomatic 
negotiations or by any other pacific means. But the Permanent Court 
of International Justice is the last and the greatest international 
organization and represents the main forms of civilization and the prin- 
cipal legal systems of the world. It creates a body of international law 
to guide the nations of the world in settling their disputes and conflicts 
through “ pacific means.” (Kellogg treaty, art. 2.) 

I have endeavored to state as clearly and as briefly as the facts 
would permit the development and the nature of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, and the attitude of the Republican Party and 
its great leaders toward it. 


THE ROOT FORMULA 

The first four reservations made by the Senate of the United States 
were acceptable to the other signatory nations to of the 
World Court, but the fifth reservation was not acceptable to all, be- 
cause, as alleged, it gave to the United States a veto power upon the 
other 54 signatory nations, in reference to an advisory opinion. 


the statute 


Mr. Elihu Root suggested a formula to the signatory nations to the 
statute of the World Court, and which they have signed, providing, as 
to the fifth reservation, for an exchange of views between the United 
States and the members of the council or assembly of the league as to 
whether an interest of the United States is affected; that 


ing 


ahy proceed- 
shall be stayed for a period sufficient to enable such an exchange of 
views between the council or the assembly and the United States on the 
matter at issue; that the objections of the United States shall have the 
same force and effect as attaches to a vote against asking for the ad- 
visory opinion granted to a member of the League of Nations in the 
council or in the assembly; that, if after such exchange of views there 
shall appear that no agreement can be reached and the United States 
is not prepared to forego its objection, the exercise of the powers of 
withdrawal provided for in article 8 thereof shall follow naturally with- 
out any imputation of unfriendliness or unwillingness to cooperate 
generally for peace and good will; that the United States may at any 
time notify the secretary general of the League of Nations that it with- 
draws its adherence to the World Court and that the secretary general 
shall immediately communicate this notification to all the other states 
signatory to the World Court; and that in such a case the present 
protocol of the World Court shall cease to be in force respecting our 
country as from the receipt by the secretary-general of the notification 
of the United States. 

On the other hand, each of the other signatory countries may at any 
time notify the secretary-general of the League of Nations that it de- 
sires to withdraw its acceptance of the special conditions attached by 
the United States to its adherence to the protocol of December 16, 1920, 
and means are provided for the withdrawal of such states as set forth 
in article 8 

President Hoover, in his message to the Seventy-first Congress, De- 
cember 3, 1929, in referring to the statute of the World Court, said: 

“In January, 1926, the Senate gave its consent to adherence to the 
Court of International Justice with certain reservations. In September 
of this year the statute establishing the court has, by the action of the 
nations signatory, been amended to meet the Senate’s reservations and 
to g6 even beyond those reservations to make clear that the court is a 
true international court of justice. I believe it will be clear to everyone 
that no controversy or question in which this country has or claims an 
interest can be passed on by the court without our consent at the time 
the question rises. 
pletely safeguarded. 
constituted, 
Nations. 


The doubt about advisory opinions has been com- 
Our adherence to the international court is, as now 
not the slightest step toward entry into the League of 
As I have before indicated, I shall direct that our signature 


be affixed to the protoco] of adherence and shall submit it for approval 
of the Senate with a special 
venient to deal with it.” 
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REVISION OF THE 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes 
The VICE 
offered by th 
Mr. NORI 


TARIFF 


PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is that 
e Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

IS. Mr. President, I am going temporarily 
i amendment at the request of the Senator from 
who wants to clean up quite a large number 
various kinds to the pending bill. 
Senator from Utah, since my amendment will 
probably consume considerable time and require considerable 
debate, to withdraw it until he has an opportunity to clean up 
the amendments of less importance that will take less time. Be- 
fore I do that 
respects 

I refer in the amendment on page 2 to the Court of Customs 
That a mistake. There is no such court, and I want to make 
it read “ United States Customs Court,” which the 
legal name. So I want to change the amendment in line 3, on 
page 2, by striking out the words “Court of” and inserting the 
words “ United States,” and after the word “ Customs,” insert- 
ing the word “ Court”: and in line 10 to strike out the first two 
words of the line “ of customs.” 

Mr. President, with the understanding I have with the Senator 
from Utah, I temporarily withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, if it is order at this time, I 
wish to call up an amendment which was offered by me on the 
6th of January to section 527 of the pending bill. It relates to 
the importation of certain wild animals and birds. The amend- 
ment merely requires shipments from other countries to be 
accompanied by proper permits which have been secured before- 
hand: that the American representative shall certify that 
such permit has been granted; so that the legality of the ship- 
ment will be determined in advance. I do not think there will 
be any objection to the amendment at all, but I desire to perfect 
it at this time by inserting after line 21 two of the subdivisions 
which were in the House b/ll, namely, subsections 2 and 38. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The modified amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota will be stated ° 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. On page 429, after line 11, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 
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for the consular district In which is located the port or place from 
which such export was made, setting forth that such mammal or bird 
or part or product thereof has been duly acquired and shipped in accord- 
ance with the laws or regulations of such country, dependency, province, 
or other subdivision of government 

Forfeiture: Any mammal or bird, alive or dead, or any part or 
product thereof, whether raw or manufactured, imported into the United 


| States in violation of the provisions of the preceding paragraph shall 
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proper | 


be avbject to seizure 
forfeited 
and under 


and forfeiture under the customs laws. 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
such regulations as he may prescribe, be placed 
with the departments or bureaus of the Federal or State governments, 
or with societies or museums, for exhibition or scientific or educational 
purposes, or destroyed, or (except in the case of heads or horns of wild 
mammals) sold in the manner provided by law. 

Nothing in this section shall apply to— 

1) Articles the importation of which is prohibited under the pro- 


(1) 
visions of this act or of section 241 of the Criminal Code or of any other 
law ; 


Any such 
article 


Treasury 
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(2) Scientific or educational purposes: Wild mammals or birds, alive 
or dead, or parts or products thereof, whether raw or manufactured, 
imported for scientific or educational purposes ; 

(3) Certain migratory game birds: Migratory game birds (for which 
an open season is provided by the laws of the United States and any 
foreign country which is a party to a treaty with the United States, 
in effect on the date of importation, relating to the protection of such 
migratory brought into the United States by bona fide 
sportsmen returning from hunting trips in such country, if at the time 
of importation the pessession of such birds is not prohibited by the 
laws of such country or of the United States. 


Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment is the same as 
the House provision, as I understand. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am adding two of the subsections that 
are in the House bill in order to harmonize the amendment with 
that provision, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
that provision. 

Mr. NORBECK, The Finance Committee reported in favor 
of striking it out; I am well aware of that; and that is the 
reason I am offering the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate agreed to the amendment reported 
by the committee, 

Che VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota would not be in order at this time without 
reconsidering the yote whereby the Senate committee amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. we might just as well act on 
the amendment now, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from South Dakota may offer his amendment at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the committee amendment, beginning in line 12, page 
429, was agreed to will be reconsidered, and the Senator from 
South Dakota is recognized to offer his amendment. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator would 
it not be just as well to disagree to the committee amendment? 

Mr. NORBECK. No; the amendment I am now offering will 
clarify the provisions. The conference committee, in the event 
my amendment shall be agreed to, will have the whole matter 
in hand; and if they think the House provision is better, they 
ean adopt it, but I think the amendment I have offered is 


game birds) 


The committee has already agreed to strike out 


| clearer than the House provision which was stricken out. 


| amendment. 


or dead, or restrict the export of | 


imported into the | 


Mr. SMOOT. I will simply make a statement as to the atti- 
tude of the department, and then the Senate may act on the 
The department says: 


The provision partakes of the nature of an attempt to enforce the 
laws of foreign countries in respect of matters of their internal policy. 
Witile it may not be proper to encourage yiolations of foreign laws, it 
would seem to be beyond the proper purpose of a tariff bill to adopt the 
amendment proposed by the House bill 


Mr. NORBECK. What depariment sent that communication? 

Mr. SMOOT. It came from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. NORBECK. Under what date? 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement is from the report they have 
sent to me on the bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. On the bill: yes; but I think the Senator 
has a more recent communication from the Treasury Depart- 
ment on the matter which will clarify it. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted the Recorp to be clear, Mr. President. 
I will say to the Senator I have no objection to the amendment 
going in; and in the meantime, of course, we will take it up 
with the Treasury Department. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ts on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, we are about to return to the 
discussion of the tariff bill. I am advised that there are a 
number of Senators who desire to be on the floor; and I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. McNARY. I withhold the suggestion for a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 263, I move to strike out line 18. 
That is the oil-cake paragraph. fe put a duty upon it in 
paragraph 730, and this is simply carrying out that action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon withhold his point for just a moment? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I must leave the Chamber, and I de- 


sire to offer an amendment about which I think there will be 
no controversy. 


Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be stated. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Michigan offers the amendment, I will say that I do not know 
anything about it—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. This is an amendment that has been 
agreed upon with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLs#H]. 

Mr. HARRISON. A lot of Senators thought perhaps this 
other discussion was going on for some time, and they did not 
know that these amendments would be offered. It seems to me 
we ought to have a quorum present before they are acted upon. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I asked the Senator from Oregon to 
yield to enable me to present an amendment about which there 
is no controversy. I should like to have this amendment dis- 
posed of before the quorum call is made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated. 

The Leaistative Cierk. In paragraph 404, page 118, line 
25, after the word “valorem” the second time it appears, it is 
proposed to insert the words— 


And, in addition thereto, on birch and alder plywood, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, when this subject was 
under consideration before I offered an amendment with a sub- 
stantially larger duty involved. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WaLsH], who was in charge of the wood seshedule 
for the minority, himself suggested the amendment which I now 
offer. Because of the parliamentary situation it could not then 
be considered, but the matter has since been discussed with 
the Senator from Massachusetts in detail and he is entirely 


agreeable to this amendment. I think there is no disagreement | 


as to the importance and necessity of it, and unless there are 


some questions regarding it I will submit the matter to a vote. | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I renew my suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 

Dill 


Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Glenn 


Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcal? 
oses 
jorbeck 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 


Goidsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
hastin 
Hatfiel 
Lane 
ayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 


Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Fess Jones Schall Watson 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. LEighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The bill is still 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
which I invite the attention of the Senator from Utah. It is 
on page 119, paragraph 407, 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is the amendment which the Senator 


submitted in relation to barrel shooks and staves? 

Mr McKELLAR. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Legistative CierK. On page 119, line 13, it is proposed 
to strike out all after the word “that,” down to and including 
the word “ shooks ” in line 19, and insert the following: 


Fruit-box shooks and fruit-barrel staves of the growth or manufacture 
of the United States, when exported and reimported in complete form, 
filled with fruit, shall be subject to duty at half the rate imposed on 
similar boxes or barrels of entirely foreign growth and manufacture; but 
proof of the identity of such shooks and staves—— 


Mr. SMOOT. This is simply a rewording of the provision as 
submitted by the department. I rather think it is a little better 
than the House provision; and I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask reconsideration of para- 
graph 206, page 37, and send two amendments to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the first amendment be stated. 

The LxecistaTive CierK. On page 37, line 25, in lieu of the 
word “ one-twentieth,” inserted by the amendment of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, it is proposed to insert “ one-tenth.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the rate provided by the House. In 
order to have the Senate consider it, the Senator will have to 


The question is on agreeing to the 


| ask unanimous consent for reconsideration. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, we are so close to the consider- 
ation of the bill in the Senate that I think I shall object. I will 
say to the Senator from Kansas that I would not do so if he 
would be delayed longer than perhaps a few minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I shall not take more than two 
explain the purport of the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think we ought to wait until the bill gets 
into the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the consideration of 
amendment will take more than two minutes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that it will lead to some debate. 
I think we might wait until we get into the Senate with the bill. 
Then, of course, the amendment will be in order. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. I withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas with- 
draws his amendment. The bill is still before the Senate as in 


Is there objection to reconsidera- 


minutes to 


this 


| Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have no amendment to 
offer; but since it looks now as if we will get the bill out of 
the Committee of the Whole and into the Senate to-day, I de- 
sire to ask the Senator in charge of the bill if we can not agree 
that to-morrow, on the convening of the Senate, sugar can be 
taken up for consideration? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like very much to take it up just as 
soon as the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is satisfactory. 

I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow, on the convening of 
the Senate, the first item to be taken up for cousideration shall 
be the sugar item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Is there objection? 
Mr. SMOOT. 


Why not make it just as soon as the bill reaches 


| the Senate? 


Mr. HARRISON. For the reason that some Senators may not 
be here. It is a very important item. It would not delay 
matters very much to have it go over until to-morrow. Not 
many Senators thought we would probably get the bill out of 
the Committee of the Whole and into the Senate to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought perhaps we might go on with the bill 
in the Senate to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator prefers, I will ask unani- 
mous consent to fix a time for voting on sugar, to vote on his 
amendment at a certain definite time to-morrow—1 o'clock, 2 
o'clock, or what not. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I should object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana ob- 
jects. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Louisiana does not object to 
taking it up? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; I object to fixing a time to vote to- 
morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Louisiana does not want to 
fix a time to vote. I am perfectly willing, then, to agree to the 
request of the Senator from Mississippi that we take up the 
sugar item the first thing to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. I renew my request for unanimous con- 
sent. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the 


Is there objection to the request of 
ator from Mississippi? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, does the Senator think that 
if we arrange to take up this subject to-morrow that 
possibly cause a delay in the final disposition of the bill, in 
view of the fact that this afternoon or this evening we may 
run out of anything to do, and will have to recess early, and 
thus lose two or three or four hours? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no. On the contrary, 
expedite the disposition of the bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If the result would be to cause delay I 
should object to the request, because I think we ought to try 
to get rid of the bill, and not have any long recesses until we 
do vet rid of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I 
modify his request 
the bill the 
as I am concerned I 
regard to the matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do expect to take very much time, 
either; but I thought it might expedite matters to take up the 
subject to-morrow. If, in the meantime, the bill should get 
into the Senate to-day, we can take up some other amendments 
and get through with them 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it will take very long. Let 
take that up just as soon as we get the bill into the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I doubt very seriously 


Ser 


should like to have the 


is 
SO AS 
rite I 
not 


that so far 


long speech 


the Senator 
make a 


reaches Ser assure 


do want to 


not 


us 


whether the Senator from Utah will be able to have the Senate | 


finish the consideration of the 
Whole to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That may be; 
then we can take up the sugar item. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will make it conditional, I 
have no objection to it. I am perfectly willing that the sugur 
item should be taken up first when the bill into the 
Senate, but I think it would be rather hazardous for the 
Senator from Utah to agree to take it up to-morrow, because I 
doubt very much whether we will finish with the bill in 
Committee of the Whole to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then we would not take it up to-morrow. I 
would like to have the Senator from Mississippi modify his 
request, sO as to ask that just as soon as the bill reaches the 


bill in Committee of the 


as 


vets 


as 


Senate we will take up the item of sugar for consideration. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whether it be to-day, or to-morrow, or when- 
ever it reaches the Senate, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When the bill gets into the Senate, what 
will be the order of procedure? Will we take the bill up 
schedule by schedule for amendment, or will anyone have the 
right to offer an amendment to any part of the bill at any time 
during the consideration of the bill in the Senate? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The usual practice is, as soon as 


a bill reaches the Senate, to concur in all the amendments that | 


have been made as in Committee of the Whole which are not 
objected to and reserved, and then to submit a list 
upon Which a separate vote has been requested, and take a 
vote upon them. Of course, the whole matter is in the hands 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That relates to amendments which have 
been agreed to as in Committee of the Whole, but what course 
will be pursued relative to any amendment which a Senator 
may desire to offer from the floor, independent of any amend- 
ment agreed to as in Committee of the Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments proposed will be 
taken up as they are offered by individual Senators, unless 
some other order is made by the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish there might be an 
agreement that we would take up the bill schedule by schedule. 
There are certain to be a number of amendments offered, and 
those interested in any schedule to be taken up can have their 
material on hand. It is a great undertaking to keep every- 
thing on one’s desk covering 16 or 17 schedules. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, why do we not wait until the 
bill gets into the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have the unanimous consent, 
if the Senator will modify his request. 

Mr. HARRISON. I modify my request accordingly. I ask 
unanimous consent that when the bill out of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole the first item to be considered in the Senate 
shall be the sugar schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I presume this action will 
not be taken as a precedent. I think it is very wise to fix a 


gets 
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time for considering the item of sugar, and I think it is very 
well to begin with sugar, but I do not believe it would be wise 


| to establish a precedent, and every day have some amendment 


will | 


singled out for first consideration. After the bill gets into the 
Senate, and after we have concluded the consideration of the 
sugar item, I shall insist that Senators are entitled to have 
their amendments considered when they get recognition and 


| offer them. 


I think it will | 


Senator | 
to take up the sugar item as soon as | 


in | 


I am only saying that if we do, | 


| Brock 
of those | 


| Ashurst 





Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I 
page 133, to strike out “10 per cent,” in line 14, and to insert in 
lieu thereof “one-half cent per pound.” This relates to the 
screenings of wheat and flaxseed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us have the amendment reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The LeGisLATive CLERK. On page 133, paragraph 731, line 14, 
strike out “10 per cent ad valorem” aid insert in lieu thereof 
“ one-half cent per pound,” so as to read: 


offer an amendment, on 


Par. 751. Screenings, scalpings, chaff, or scourings of wheat, flaxseed, 
or other grains or seeds: Unground or ground, one-half cent per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from North Dakota 
spoke to me in relation to this matter. It is only carrying out 
the policy in relation to protection for the farmer on the prod- 
ucts he sells in this country, and I have no objection to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand the Senator makes the rate 
a half a cent a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill is still 
of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] temporarily withdrew his amendment, 
but that he desired to offer it while the bill is still in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it will make any difference if 
the Senator will ask unanimous consent that he may offer it in 
the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not see the Senator from Nebraska in 
the Chamber. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


as in Committee 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall Watson 
Kean Sheppard Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, one of the representatives of the 
Tariff Commission has just brought to my attention what he 
thinks will, if not rectified, result in the impossibility of ad- 
minstering certain wool rates. He suggests that on page 170, 
line 14, after the word “as” we add the words “ or in their nat- 
ural condition ”; then to insert a comma after the word “ ani- 
mal.” in line 14; to strike out lines 15 and 16 and to add the 
words “and not cleansed other than by shaking, willowing, or 
burr picking.” 

The object of the amendment, as stated by the members of 
the Tariff Commission, is that if those words are not added, the 
question of carbonizing will be involved, and it may be that 
shaking, willowing, or burr picking only would be considered, 
and that the question of carbonizing would not be taken into 
consideration. The amendment is merely to clarify the language 
for administration, making no difference in the rates whatever. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, what is the matter with the lan- 
guage as it is? 
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Mr. SMOOT. 
suggested is not made, there would be a question whether certain 
types of wool would not come in free of duty. It is only to 
clarify the language, so that in the administration there would 
be no question as to the duty to be imposed. 

Mr. DILL. How would woo! be carbonized if it was in its 
natural condition? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not carbonizing that takes place in its 
natural condition. It is shaking, willowing, or burr picking. 


The wool can be shaken and everything shaken out of it, and | 
Unless the amendment is ac- | 


it is still in its natural condition. 
cepted, every fleece of wool may come in here free, because they 
will say it has been shaken before it was shipped and therefore 
should come in free. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
if there is any intent or purpose to change any rate whatsoever 
in the wool schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 
proposed amendment is that the commission 
the amendment, the operation of just shaking the wool and 
shaking out some little dirt may throw that wool into the free 
list. They say that in order to make it safe they want the 
wording which I have proposed. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the only purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only purpose. 

Mr. GEORGE. No change in language is to be construed 
as having any other purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand security comes from 
the use of the expression “in their natural condition.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. And it is intended to indicate that, 


although it is shaken or the burrs picked, it would still be in 


the natural condition? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is all there is to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. 


the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], before the bill is reported | 
to the Senate, I should like to insist upon the amendment which | 


I suggested when we were considering Schedule 10, found on 
page 164, paragraph 1009, line 16, restoring “44%” in lieu of 


“4,” and, in line 18, striking out “36 inches” and insert “24 | 


inches.” 
Mr. SMOOT. 
Mr. GEORGE. 
Mr. SMOOT. 


That is all. 


per cent, 

Mr. GEORGE. 
some into paragraph 1008, and would leave some in paragraph 
1009. 

I would like to remind the Senator that if he will recur to the 
history of this section, he will see that it was inserted in the act 
of 1922 solely for the purpose of affording protection to what 
was called the linen kitchen crashes. It was not intended to 
raise the duty to 55 per cent upon so-called shirting linen, but it 
was intended to increase the duty upon the one particular kind 
of goods to 55 per cent. Therefore, the description or limitation 
wus placed in it with reference to the thread and also with ref- 
erence to the weight, and it was provided that it should weigh 
not less than 4% ounces and not more than 12 ounces per 
square yard, and. exceeding 12 inches but not exceeding 36 
inches in width. These limitations made the highest rate appiy 
to the kitchen crashes or linen crashes, and at the same time it 


cloths. 


If the Senator should insist upon leaving the language as it 
now stands, he will have coming into this country articles of 
wearing apparel under paragraph 1017 at 35 per cent ad 
valorem, and he will destroy practically the manufacturers 
of these products, because it will be cheaper to import them in 
the finished state than it will be to pay the 55 per cent ad va- 
lorem duty upen the cloths and then manufacture them, so the 
American manufacturer will have to cease making them. 

I am aware of the fact that it was stated before the commit- 
tee that certain knicker crashes might be made if the 4%, was 
placed at 4, but the Senator knows that knicker crashes consist 
of an almost infinite variety of cloths and, the whole principle 


in American manufacture running to long production or mass | 
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I have just stated that if the amendment I have | 


| what seems to me to be a poor adjustment. 


The question involved in the | 
is fearful that | 
under the wording, unless it is changed as I have suggested in | 


} except 


The question is on agreeing to the | 


As I remember it, that is restoring existing law. | 


It would throw a great number of items falling | 
under paragraph 1009 at 55 per cent into paragraph 1010 at 40 | 





It would throw some into paragraph 1010, | 


| after 


: , . = | or otherwise, directly or indirectly), or 
was intended to keep it from applying to shirting and other | 


| export charge, and if it is not removed he may, by pr 
| clare such failure of negotiations, 
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production, the American manufacturers In making knicker 
crashes can hardly hope to content themselves or to produce 
profitably such a highly specialized cloth as the knicker fabries. 
The result will be that by the change of these words we will 
throw the French and Belgian wearing apparel under this high 
duty of 55 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking all three of the paragraphs into con- 
sideration and reducing them to an ad valorem equivalent, there 
would be a slight increase of about 1 per cent over existing 
law. That is the way it works out, provided the Senator's 
amendment should be adopted. There is a little more than 
that under the provision as reported to the Senate 

Mr. GEORGE. It is not so much a rate of duty, but it is 
That is the reason 
why I suggested the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will accept the amendment and let it go to 
conference and we will work it out in detail. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is all I ask because in conference the 
Senator can look into it more carefully and he will see that 
there ought to be a change made there. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if we agree to 4% in this place, 
then we ought also to have 4% in line 19 on page 165, where it 
reads: 

Plain woven fabrics, not including articles finished or 
wholly or in chief value of flax, hemp, ramie, or 
cotton, weighing than 4 
cent ad valorem. 


unfinished, 
other vegetable fiber, 


less ounces per square yard, 35 per 


They ought to be the same. If we adopt the 4% ouncgs as 


| the Senator proposes in paragraph 1009, we ought to make it 


414 ounces in line 19, paragraph 1011. 
Mr. GEORGE. I presume the 
though I do not know. I think it 
whole matter taken into conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. GEORGE. That would involve a change in line 19 from 
36 inches to 24 inches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
the proposed amendments en bloc? The Chair hears none, and, 
without objection, the amendments are agreed to 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, fabrics 


Senator is correct in 
might be changed and 


that, 
the 


falling under sub- 


Mr. President. if I } tt ttenti f paragraph (b), page 164, according to my information are not 
r. President, i may have the attention o 


really produced in the United States. 


If that be true subpara- 
graph (b) ought to be stricken out. 


I am informed that woven 


| fabrics such as are commonly used for padding and interlining 


in clothing, wholly or in chief value of flax or hemp, are not 
made in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move that subparagraph 
from the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia to strike out subpara- 
graph (b) of paragraph 1009, page 164. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was instructed by the Finance 
Committee this morning to offer certain amendments relating 
to the countervailing duties provided for in the bill. I do not 
know but that we ought to have a quorum called, but I think 
we probably have as many Senators present now as we 
have at any time even though we called a quorum. 
by instruction of the Finance Committee, I wish to offer 
following amendments. I send the first one to the desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 187, line 16, strike out 
the word “valorem.” down to and including the 
“paper,” in line 17, page 188, as follows: 

Provided, That if any 
division of government 
portation of 


(b) be stricken 


could 
Therefore 
the 


all 
word 
country, dependency, pre 


shall forbid or 
(whether by law, order, 


vince, or other sub 
restrict in any 
regulation, 


impose 


way the ex 
contractual relation, 
any 
license fee, export charge f any kind 
in the form of additional charge or 
printing paper, or wood pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture of 
wood pulp, the President may enter into negotiations with such « 
try, dependency, 
the removal of 


export duty, export 


or other whatsoever (whether 


license fee or otherwise) upon 


oun 
or other subdivision of government to secure 
restriction, duty 
Clamation, dé 
the facts The 
prohibition, restriction, export duty, or other ex 

is removed, shall be imposed upon printing pape 
vided for in this paragraph, when imported either directly or | 

from such country, dependency, province, or other subdivis 

ernment, an additional duty of 10 per cent ad valorem 
tion thereto an amount equal to the highest export duty or 
export charge imposed by such country, dependency, provine 


province, 


such prohibition, export or other 


setting forth 
and until such 


charge there 


and in addi 
other 


, or other 
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subdivy of 


paper « in an 


yn government, ther 


or W 


upon el 
wood pulp 


an equal amount of printing 
od for use in the manufacture 


such printing paper. 


ount of 


wood p to manufacture 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Ma 
the committee voted 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. when the Senate 
through with the bill there will be no such duties left? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I think there ought 
quorum present. I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier 
Ashur George 


ip nece 


sary 


The question is on agreeing to the 


ssachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 


So 


gets 


to be a 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nyt 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Kobsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass 
Walsh, Mout 
Waterman 
Watson 
Kean Sheppard Wheeler 


PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
Kighty-eight Senators having answered to their names, a quo- 
rum 

Mr 


Class 

Gienn 

Gor 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 


i 
I 
HH 
H 
Hatt 
il 
I 
H 
i 


ellin 
Hiowell 
Johnson 
Jones 


The 


is present. 

HEBERT. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There an amendment 
now pending. 

Mr. HEBERT. I beg pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to allow me to present 
one or two similar amendments along the same line. 

Mr. HEBERT. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk. 


is 


I did not realize that fact. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 
The LecisLaTive Clerk. On page 274, line 23, it is proposed 
to strike out all after the word “for” down to and including 
in line 18, on page 275. 


the word “ States,” 
The question is on agreeing to 


rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment 

Mr. SMOOT. 
already been 
whereby 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the vote by which the amendment referred to 
by the Senator from Utah was agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk an amendment to the amend- 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
an amendment to the amendment, which will be stated. 

The LegisLativeE CrerK. In the amendment on page 252, 
after line 21, putting cement on the free list, it is proposed to 
strike out the proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I will ask to what the amendment 
refers? 

Mr. SMOOT 


was agreed to. 

Mr. President, the amendment on page 252 has 
agreed to. I ask unanimous consent that the 
the amendment was agreed to may be recon- 


vote 


The question is on agreeing to 


It refers to cement. 
Mr. DILL. Where is the provision with reference to coal? 
Mr. SMOOT. That is already out, but if the Senator desires 
to reserve a separate vote on it in the Senate, he had better do 
so now, 

DILL. I certainly do. I want to reserve that right. I 
also want to reserve the right to have a separate vote on the 
lumber item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment on page 252. 


ir 


The question is on agreeing to | 
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to remove all countervailing duties in the | 
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The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the letters addressed to the chairman of the Finance Committee 
by the State Department outlining reasons why the counter- 
vailing duties should be eliminated from the bill be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. I was going to read the letters, but I 
did not bring them with me when I came to the Senate Chamber 
this morning. I desire them, however, to be printed in the 
Recorp, so that the Senate may understand exactly why the 


committee took the action it has taken, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the letters were ordered to 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


be 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., September 4, 1929, 
The Hon. Reep Ssoor, 
Chairman Finance Committec, United States Senate, 
My Dear Senator: Your letter of August regarding certain pro- 


o7 
ao 


| visions of the pending tariff bill deemed contrary to existing treaties 


| by 


of the United States has been received. 

There appears to have been no formal protests by foreign governments 
respecting the particular contingent duty provisos tentatively retained 
the majority members of the Senate Finance Committee in para- 
graphs 1402, 1641, 1650, and 1687 of the pending bill. However, the 
inconsistency of provisos of this character and the most-favored-nation 
clause of treaties has on several occasions been informally commented 
upon by representatives of foreign governments. 

May I suggest that the absence of formal protests would not, of 
course, relieve this Government of the obligation faithfully to execute 
the provisions of its treaties. Moreover, there is no assurance that if 


| these provisos are reenacted and discriminating duties are applied there- 
| under to products of countries entitled by treaty to most-favored-nation 





give 


| treatment, formal protests would not later be received. 


No protests appear to have been received regarding the provisions of 


| 812 of the pending bill. 


With reference to contingent duty provisos of the kind above referred 
to there are certain aspects of the matter to which you may wish to 
further consideration, The policy represented by such provisos 
tends to place this Government in an inconsistent position in its rela- 
tions with foreign countries on tariff matters. The provisos in question 
do not apparently have in view protecting the domestic producers of the 
products affected from foreign competition in the American market, but 
are apparently designed to facilitate the exportation of such products by 


| bringing pressure to bear on foreign governments to reduce their duties 


thereon. 

Our success in protecting American foreign trade from discriminatory 
treatment abroad depends on the extent to which we succeed in making 
precisely the opposite tariff principally prevail, namely, that the tariff 
being solely a domestic matter a country may impose whatever level of 


| nondiscriminatory duties it deems necessary for the protection of domes- 


tic producers and standards of living without affording foreign countries 
any ground for complaint or justification for discriminations against its 


| trade. 


The Chair | 


The Senator from Utah offers | 


Opposing tariff theories are gaining considerable support abroad, and 
departures from our declared policy on tariff matters thus assume par- 
ticular importance at this time. The principle embodied in the provisos 
in question has recently received considerable attention abroad, and was 
recently given prominence in the French and German press. 

You may wish to consider whether the gains to American producers 
of the products covered by the provisos in question are sufficient to 
offset the disadvantages arising from the inconsistent position in which 
they tend to place this Government and their tendency to hamper this 
department's efforts on behalf of American exporters generally. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. Castig, Jr. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATB, 
Washington, D. O., February 4, 1930, 
The Hon. Reep SMooT, 
United States Senate. 
Pear Spnaror Smoor: I note in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD that 
ration is being given to restoring certain of the so-called counter- 
valuing duty provisos in paragraph 1650 and certain other paragraphs 


My 


| of the tariff bill. 


For reasons heretofore stated it seems highly desirable to this depart- 
ment that the provisos in question be eliminated. If, however, the 
Senate should deem their restoration essential, it is suggested that the 
objections thereto from the standpoint of our international relations 
could in large part be removed by making their application discretionary 
with the President, as in the case of the provisos in paragraphs 1301 
and 1700 of the present law. It would thus be possible to avoid their 
application in cases in which treaty violations would result or in other 
circumstances in which such action would embarrass negotiations with 
foreign governments, such as occurred a few years ago during im- 
portant tariff negotiations with France. 
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If, however, it is considered necessary to retain any of these provisos 
in their mandatory form, I trust that consideration will be given at 
least to adding to any such proviso a stipulation to the effect that it 
shall not operate to impair the treaty rights of any foreign country. 


It is understood that the provisos in question were devised primarily | 


with reference to our trade with Canada, and since we have no treaty 
with Canada guaranteeing wmost-favored-nation treatment in customs 
matters such a stipulation would not prevent their operation in so far 
as our trade with that country is concerned. While a stipulation of 
the kind referred to would only partially meet the difficulties occasioned 
by the previsos in it would at least afford evidence of an 
intention on the part of this Government to carry out if and when 
the occasion arises the obligations accepted in its treaties. 
Sincerely yours, 


question, 


d. P. 


Mr. HEBERT obtained the floor, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I want to understand the gist 
of the statement just made by the Senator from Utah. Does 
the Senator mean that a Senator must give in detail every vote 
that he wants taken in the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not what I asked. 
letter received from the State Department 

Mr. GLASS. I understand about 
responding to some inquiry by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Dit] a while ago, took the position, as I understood him, 
that in order to obtain a separate vote in the Senate after 
the bill shall have passed from the Committee of the Whole a 
Senator will have now to give notice in detail. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment referred to by the Senator 
from Washington bas already been stricken out as in Committee 
of the Whole and the Senator from Washington said that he 
desired to reserve the right to have a separate vote upon that 
amendment in the Senate. Of course, there is no objection to 
that at all, and when the bill is in the Senate the Senator from 
Washington may make a statement as to why he 
action of the Senate was wreng. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator means the action of the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the action of the Senate; the Senate has 
already acted upon the amendment the Senator from Washing- 
ton has in mind, and there is no amendment offered, because 
the Senate has already taken action upon it. 

Mr. GLASS. I did not know that the bill had gone into the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has not. 
called attention to the fact that he 
when the bili shall be in the Senate. 

Mr. GLASS. What I want to ask the Senator from Utah is 
whether it is necessary, in detail, to reserve the right in order 
to obtain a separate vote on any of the provisions of the bill 
when the bill shall be in the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that it is absolutely necessary, 
but that custom has been followed in this body. 

Mr. GLASS. If that be any 
that he is going to reserve the right to have a separate vote on 
every provision in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think he could do that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
into the Senate the Chair asks if the amendments made as in 
Committee of the Whole shall be voted on en bloc, and then any 
Senator can reserve the right to have a separate vote on any 
amendment which has been agreed to in which he may be 
interested? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He does not have to do that while the bill 
is being considered as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not necessary; but, as I say, it has 
been the custom of this body to do it, and the Senator from 
Washington is only following the custom. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, as I understand, a Senator can 
make a reservation while the bill is being considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and it is not necessary to make it 
again when the bill is in the Senate. I want it-nmade clear in 
the Recorp that I am reserving the right to have a separate 
vote on the coal countervailing duty and the lumber counter- 
vailing duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
usual practice is after a bill shall have been reported to the 
Senate for the Chair to ask if a separate vote is requested on 
any amendment, and if such request is made it is granted, and 
the remaining amendments are concurred in en bloc, 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah what, if any, action has been taken or can now be 


Cotton, Acting Secretary 


I asked that a 


The Senator from Washington only 


wanted a separate vote 


SO, 


the letter, but the Senator, | 


thinks the | 


Senator may give notice | 


Is it not conceded that when the bill gets | 
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\ taken with reference to the countervailing duty on coal be- 
tween the United States and Canada? 

Mr. SMOOT. Action that 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. GOFF. When the bill reaches 
| course, it is subject to amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GOFF. Do I understand there is objection at this time 
to unanimous consent to consider merely the countervailing 
duty to which I refer, inasmuch as consideration at this tinre 
| has been given to all the other items affecting countervailing 
| duties? 

Mr. SMOOT. 


on item can only be taken by 


the Senate, then, of 


No Senator has asked for such unanimous con- 
|} sent. I do not know whether there would be objection or not, 

Mr. GOFF. ‘Then, Mr. President, I am now to ask 
unanimous consent for a reconsideration of the countervailing 
duty on coal between the United States and Canada, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
Island yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand the situation to which the 
Senator from West Virginia has called attention, but what will 
be guined by taking up the matter to which he refers now, as 
in Committee of the Whole, when all these questions may have 
to be taken up when the bill gets into the Senate? 

Mr. GOFF. The point that will be 
| that they would be considered ali together. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; not at all 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator from Utah has made certain reports 
which have eliminated, in the light of the action of the Com 
| mittee on Finance, the right to have the countervailing duties 
on other articles of commerce between the United and 
Canada and other countries ; and, inasmuch as those matters are 
before the Senate, it seems to me an opportune time to take up 
the very relevant question of the countervailing duty on coal 
between the United States and Canada; inasmuch as 
| is imposing a duty of 50 cents a ton on all coal that 
| from the United States into Canada. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that the Senate has hereto- 
| fore eliminated all countervailing duties except the two or three 
referred to by the Senator from Utah a while ago. Now, the 

Senator from Washington [Mr. Drix] has already reserved the 

right to have a separate vote the coal and luinber cou 
| vailing duties when the bill gets into the Senate. It is simply 
a matter of procedure; but I was wondering what is te be gained 
by taking that up now when it may have to be taken up also 
when we get into the Senate? 
Mr. GOFF. The only thing that is to be gained is to accom 
plish it. That may possibly be a concrete answer to the ques- 
| tion which the Senator asked ; but if there is objection— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not going to object, because I am 
terested in the very same thing; but I do not see what we gain 
by singling that out at this particular time when we will have 
again to consider it when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
| land yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think the question raised by the Senator 
from West Virginia could be taken up when the other similar 
questions are considered and discussed in the Senate, but there 
is no use taking two bites at the cherry and kill that much more 
time; so, in the interest of expediting the business of the Senate, 
I object. 

Mr. GOFF. It might take two bites to make an impression 
on the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
Island yield te the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, when the bill is reported to 
the Senate it certainly ought to lie over long enough to have a 
memorandum made of the items upon which there is a desire 
to have a separate vote in the Senate. It has been customary 
when the bill shall be reported to the Senate for the Chair to 
say that all amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, 
unless reserved, are concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that such a 
list has been made, and any Senator who desires to reserve an 
amendment on which he wishes a separate vote may make the 
request and it will be placed on the list. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Virginia desires, 
| as I understand, that the amendment regarding the counter- 
| vailing duty on coal be reserved for a separate vote ip the Sen- 


anime 
going 


from Rhode 


only gained would be 


States 


Canada 


pas 


SES 


ter 


in- 


Rhode Is- 


from Rhode 


West 


ate. Is that true? 
Mr. GOFF. That is true. 
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M SWANSON. As I 
that is suflicient notice to prevent that 
curred in without such a vote when the 
It is not however, to make 
can be made when the bill gets into the 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment has already been reserved for 
a separ: vote. 

Mr. JONES. Mr 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does 
sland yield to the Senator from 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I merely 
reference to the question of 
objection to it being eor 
eall attention to the 
ator from Utah has 
attention to 


understand the ruling of the Chair, 
item from being con- 
bill is in the Senate. 
the 


Senate. 


necessary, 


President-—— 
the 
Washington? 


Senator from Rhode 


h to say a word with 
countervailing duties. I have no 
sidered in the Senate, but I do want to 
situntion which exists. I know the Sen- 
in perfect good faith, 
proposition previously I was 
that the countervailing provision would be restored. 

uuld have insisted upon a reconsideration of it at 
I understand that the Fi 
recomme! that it be left out. I think that 
fair: I do not think it is treating those of us who are interested 
in the coal countervailing duty provision exactly right. 

s I have said, I am satisfied the Senator from Utah has been 
¢g in perfect good faith all the time, but the provision was 
en out while a good many of us were away. It was 

true, by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. FEss] 
statement was made that it was recommended to 
becuuse of a letter from the Secretary of State; 
o further discussion until, I think it was the next 
alled attention to the matter and objected to it; 
and was assured by the Senator from Utah that that provision 
would go back in the bill along with the other countervailing 
provisions, With this statement, I am perfectly willing, of 
course, to take the matter up when the bill gets into the Senate 
and have it there disposed of. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I offer the 
I send to the desk, and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LeoIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 407, between lines 9 and 10 
it is pi to insert the following section: 


acted 


en ad this 


assured 
Otherwise 
that time. 


dation 


referred to, it is 
und the mere 
be eliminated 
but there was 1 
day, when I 


amendment 


oposed 


SE 510. Inspection of exporter’s books: If 


selling, shi 


any person manufactur- 
ipping, or exported to 
s fails, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

r an appraiser, or acting as appraiser, or a collector, or the 
United States Custe as the case may 
of the United States to inspect 
accounts, documents, or correspondence, per- 


} 


producing handise 


consigning mere 
nited State 
person 
yms Court, or a judge of such court, 
be, to permit a duly ace officer 
his books, 


taining 


redited 
papers, records, 


to the market value or classification of such merchandise, then 


while such failure 


lations prescribed by 


continues the Secretary of the Treasury, under regu- 
him, (1) shall prohibit the importation into the 
d States of merchandise manufactured, produced, sold, shipped, or 

| by such person, and instruct the collectors to with- 
rchandise manufactured, produced, sold, shipped, or 
such person. If 
the date of 


me indise, unless 


(2) may 

livery of me 
signed by uch failure continues for a period of one 
instructions, the collector shall cause the 


previously exported, to be sold at public auction as 


from such 


in th case of forfeited merchandise. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, this amendment 
restore the language of the existing law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair state that this is 
really a substitute for section 511; and the proper course would 
be to move to strike out section 511 and insert this language? 

Mr. HEBERT. It is an addition to section 510. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that it is 
practically the same as ion 511, 

Mr. SMOOT. As the Senator suggests, it is the existing law. 

Mr. HEBERT. It is the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason why the House struck it out, 


proposes to 


Lert 


so far as I know, is that it caused friction and protest until 


the Treasury 


Department decided that the best thing to do 
would be to 


strike it out. That is the reason why it was 
stricken out It led to ill feeling. 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, in 
another provisi 
840, entitled 


lieu of that provision 


‘Finality of appraiser's decision.” That was 
stricken out by the Senate, so that there is nothing of this 
kind left in the bill at the present time. 

The Senate struck out the House provision fixing a definite 
way in which the decisions of appraisers were to be determined, 
and then struck out 
which I have offered. When the Senate Committee on Finance 
struck out this provision they did not restore the existing law, 
as I consider should have been done; and so 


valuation law, there is no way in which its provisions may be 
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reservation now; it 


but when I | but it affects exporters and authorizes officials of the American 


inance Committee comes in now with a | 
is hardly | 


which 


| bargo. 


| would resent it deeply. 


n Was inserted by the House in the bill, at page turer, who not only makes his goeds but who sells them for 


| him. 


the provision contained in the amendment | 


under a foreign- | 
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administered except to authorize the United States collectors 
or their accredited representatives to examine the books of 
exporters in order to arrive at the facts. I am credibly in- 
formed that this provision is absolutely essential to the enforce- 
ment of the law in all its provisions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to inquire of the Senator 
from Rhode Island whether his amendment is not entirely iden- 
tical with section 511? 

Mr. HEBERT. If the amendment were to be read over for 


| the information of the Senator from Montana, I think he would 


realize that it is not identical. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. It covers the same subject matter? 
Mr. HEBERT. It does relate to the same subject matter; 


Government to examine exporters’ books. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exporters’ books? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; exporters’ books. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I dare say that would be advis- 
able; but will the Senator explain to us why an exporter’s 
books should be inquired into? 

Mr. HEBERT. Let me read the amendment for the infor- 
mation of the Senator: 


Inspection of exporters’ books. 

This is the existing law, I may say: 
If any person manufacturing, producing, selling, shipping, or con- 
signing merchandise exported to the United States 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exported to the United States? 
Mr. HEBERT. Exported to the United States— 


fails, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, or an appraiser, 
or person acting as appraiser, or a collector— 


And so forth, to expose his books—— 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Section 511 relates to those who 
import into the United States. 


Mr. HEBERT. Exactly; but it does not authorize the 


| United States to require exporters domiciled abroad to submit 


to an examination of their books of account in order to verify 
the cost of the goods that are imported into this country. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, that means that no one can 
export any goods whatsoever to this country unless the agents 
of this Government are permitted to examine the books and 
papers and determine the nature of the business. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, it does not mean that at all. 
It means that where there is any question about the value of 
goods imported into this country, and the officials of this Gov- 
erliment raise the question or are in doubt about the proper 
valuation of the goods imported, then a representative of this 
Government may investigate the cost of those items by an 


| examination of the accounts of the exporter. 


Mr. GLASS. Suppose the people exporting goods decline 
to permit the agents of the Government to examine their books? 

Mr. HEBERT. Then it is provided as a penalty that they 
may not ship those goods into this country. 

Mr. GLASS. That, I can conceive, might amount to an em- 
If I were a foreign exporter, I would see the United 
States Government hanged before it should come and pry into 
my books. 

Mr. GEORGE. I express the hope that the Senate will not 
hastily commit itself to the extraordinary provision which the 
Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Hesert] is proposing. If it 
be scrutinized carefully, it will be seen that under the amend- 


| ment an ordinary collector of customs might go into any foreign 


country and demand of any citizen of that country his books, his 
records, in order that an American citizen who had purchased 
merchandise from the manufacturer and exporter in a foreign 
country might have them admitted. 

Why, Mr. President, I presume that if such a law as that 
were passed with reference to the American business man he 
I presume that he would not tolerate it 
for a moment. 

Here is a manufacturer, let us say, in Great Britain or in 
Germany. An American citizen buys goods from this manufac- 


domestic consumption, and who sends them out into the trade 
and commerce of the world. The American citizen buys from 
The American citizen can not have his goods come in at 
the port unless and until a collector of customs is permitted to 
demand of this citizen of a sister sovereign nation the complete 
surrender of his books, his correspondence, and of his accounts! 
Not even a court order is required. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 
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Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. GLASS. May not the Senator readily conceive of a case 
of this sort under the provisions of the proposed amendment: 
That an American manufacturer, desiring to ascertain in detail 
the business methods of a European manufacturer and exporter, 
might purchase a given amount of his goods and himself raise 
the issue as to the cost of those goods, and then have this Gov- 
ernment send its sniping and snooping agents into the establish- 
ment of this European manufacturer and get the details and the 
nature of his business? 

Mr. GEORGE. Undoubtedly he could, Mr. President. Un- 
doubtedly exactly what the Senator from Virginia asserts could 
be done. Of course, the whole purpose of the amendment is to 
set up an embargo. 

Mr. GLASS. Why, of course it is. 

Mr. GEORGE. The House committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee originally conceived of this opportunity to raise an 
absolute embargo against all importations; and they were 
thwarted in their effort by the determined resistance of Senators 
on the other side of this aisle and on this side of the aisle. 
This is but another step in that direction. 

Why, I stood here for two days and argued against the pro- 
vision in section 526 which would make it impossible for an 
American citizen to import into the United States merchandise 
manufactured in a foreign country on which he had placed 
his trademark; and the regulars voted it down. Now the 
State Department is compelled to appeal to the Senate on the 
ground that we were about to violate our treaty agreement— 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] wished to put the 
appeal of the State Department in the Recorp a while ago— 
that we were about to violate our solemn treaty in our willing- 
ness to turn over the writing of the tariff to the selfish people 
who would put up these embargoes. 

Think of this proposition! We are proposing by provision in 
our customs laws to stop goods at the border, and to say to 
the manufacturer and the importer in foreign countries from 
whom the goods were bought, “ 
secrets are thrown open to a collector of customs, without an 
order of court, we will not let your goods come in”; and the 
Senator who proposes it belongs to the party that session after 
session of Congress has contended that not even the income-tax 
returns of an American citizen should be exposed to public 
inspection. We had by a majority vote to compel the Treasury 
Department to unlock the returns of our manufacturers when 
we wanted to know whether they were entitled to impose addi- 
tional taxes upon the American citizen; and we had to do it 
over the opposition of the party on the other side of the aisle; 
that is, the reguiars on the other side of the aisle. 

Here it is proposed to treat other nations and their citizens, 
regardless of treaty stipulations, as if they were not entitled to 
decent consideration. The foreign manufacturer, seller, or ship- 
per is not to be given the opportunity to furnish the information 
to our minor officers through the channels of his own gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, the Senator is seeking, under this amendment, 
to apply what any open-minded man must concede to be a 
very drastic and harsh remedy, which we have seen fit to apply 
to importers, to people residing within or coming within the 
jurisdiction of our country, to the manufacturers, merchants, 
and shippers of foreign countries. 

It seems to me the Senate ought to reject this amendment 


of the true intent and spirit of our treaties with other nations, 
certainly such legislation as this is an affront to other peoples. 
Mr. President, inasmuch as this amendment is not printed, 
or, if printed, I have been unable to find a copy of it, I ask 
that the clerk may read the amendment again. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be 
The Cuirer CLerRK. On page 407, between lines 
insert: 


read. 
9 and 10, 


Sec. 510. Inspection of exporter’s books: If any person manufactur- 
ing, producing, selling, shipping, or consigning merchandise exported to 
the United States fails, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or an appraiser, or person acting as appraiser, or a collector, or the 
United States Customs Court, or a judge of such court, as the case may 
be, to permit a duly accredited officer of the United States to inspect 
his books, papers, accounts, documents, or correspondence, 
pertaining to the market value or classification of such merchandise, 
then while such failure continues the Secretary of the Treasury, under 
regulations prescribed by him, (1) shall prohibit the importation into 
the United States of merchandise manufactured, produced, sold, shipped, 
or consigned by such person, and (2) may instruct the collectors to 
withhold delivery of merchandise manufactured, produced, sold, shipped, 
or consigned by such person. If such failure continues for a period 


rode 
recoras, 


Unless your books and your trade | 
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promptly, and it seems to me that if paragraph 526 is violative | 
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of one year from the date of such instructions, the collector shall cause 


the merchandise, unless previously exported, to be sold at public auction 
as in the case of forfeited merchandise. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
HEBERT }. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BryeHam]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I 
pelled to withhold my vote. 
vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in the affirmative). 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. METCALF. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland, and, not knowing how he would vote, I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gruvterr] to the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurRs7T], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Town- 
SEND], and in his absence I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Illinois |[Mr. DENEEN] to the senior Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. PitrMan], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Gur 


am com- 
Were I permitted to vote, I would 


Has 


NN] with the Senator from 


South Carolina [Mr. BLEAse] ; 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 
The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SarpstTeap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick}. 
The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 42, as follows: 
YPRAS—30 
Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Oddie lrammell 
Patterson Vandenberg 
Phipps Walcott 
Robsion, Ky. Watern 
Smoot Watson 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
NAYS—42 
Howell 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Ransdell 


Allen 

Baird 
sroussard 

Dale 

Fess 

Goff 

Goldsborough 


Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hattfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
McNary 


in 


Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes Schall 
Hayden Sheppard 
Heflin Simmons 
NOT VOTING—24 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
Metcalf 
Pine 
Pittman 
Glass Reed 

So Mr. Heserr’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 234, line 13, after the 
word “ graphophones,” I move to insert the word “ dictaphones,” 
In line 11 in the same paragraph the word “ dictaphones” was 
inserted by the Senate, and therefore that word ought to be 
inserted where I have suggested. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 234, line 13, after the word 
“ graphophones,” insert the word “ dictaphones.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If 
there are no further amendments to be offered the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I agreed that I would call for 
a quorum before the bill left the Committee of the Whole and 
went into the Senate. Therefore I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the roll is called may I 
ask the Senator from Utah if this winds up the work on the 
bill as in Committee of the Whole? 


Mr. SMOOT. It is all of which I have any knowledge. 


Smith 

Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 


Glenn 
Gould 
Johnson 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
King 


Ashurst 
tingham 

Blease 

Deneen 


Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 


Tydings 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum having | 
been suggested, the clerk will call the roll. | 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | 
nuswered to their pames: 
Baird 
Barkley 
slack 
Biaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
(Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


Drill 


Ge 
Gla 
Goff 


Goldsborough 


McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 


ree 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Oddie Trammell 
Overman Vi 
Patterson Wagner 
Phipps Walcott 
Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Robinson, Ind Walsh, Mont, 
Robsion, Ky Vaterman 
Schall Watson 
Sheppard Wheeler 
Shortridge 

Simmons 

Smith 


arrison 

lastings 
Hatfield 
liawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 


Johnson 


' € 
ndenberg 


Ss Jones 
tcher Kean 

La Follette 
PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
A quorum is present. The bill is still | 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to | 
amendment. If there be no further amendments to be offered 
aus in Committee of the Whole the bill will be reported to the 
Senate 

Mr. BAIRD. 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The Cuter CLerK. On 
following new paragraph: 


I 
ble 
i 


razier 


The VICE 
swered to their names 


he hore 


Mr. President, I wish to offer the following | 
The amendment will be stated. 
page 241, after line 14, insert the | 


Pat Manufactures of fibers of leather or of fibers of hides or | 
form of tubes, 
if laminated, 

corated, ornamented 


of any 


kins, in th 
ad valorem; 
bossed, d 
valore! 


rods, strips, bands, or sheets, 50 per cent 
printed, grained, em- 
per cent ad 
per cent ad | 


glazed, coated, lined, 
in 


of 


or aby manner, 55 


manufactures the foregoing, 55 


valorem 


Mr. BAIRD. Mr. President, this is a new industry in the | 
United States located in New Jersey. Those interested in it 
have made an initial expenditure of $3,000,000 and they contem- 
plate this year a program of expenditure to the extent of about 
$2.000,000 more in the production of this new commodity. It is 

ndustry using American labor and tends to conserve leather 
waste, which is made into a useful product by a new process. 
If given this protection, 1 am quite sure it will mean the build- 
ing up of a new industry in this country, making a useful 
article, and give work to American labor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah what facts he has upon which he bases the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is a new industry in the 
United States, if not in the world. They buy up scrap leather 
wherever they can get it and of every kind. It is then worked 
into fancy leather such as the samples which I hold in my hand. 
There is no provision in the present law to cover the com- 
modity. Undoubtedly it falls in the basket clause, where, I 
think, it would bear a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. The 
industry is just beginning to develop. It takes this waste 
leather and similar articles which are perfectly useless and 
makes them into a useful product. That is the story and all 
that I know about it. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator any facts as to the cost of 
production? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 
Jersey may know 
mission does not. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, in New Jersey some of our people 
have started this new industry. They are taking a waste 
product, comprised of the trimmings of leather and trimmings 
from hides from shoe factories, and so forth, and are making 
this waste product into a brand-new product, and have created | 
a new industry. It has more leather in it per pound than the | 
ordinary leather, because it has no interstices such as are be- 
tween the layers of leather. It is a farm product and we are 
here to help the farmer. American labor is employed in its 
manufacture. We are here to do anything. I understand, that 
will help the working men of the United States. The protec- 
tion of this industry and its building up will enable this in- 
dustry to employ a considerable number of men. The industry 
has brought about an increase in the price of waste leather 
until it is now something like 18 cents a pound, whereas it used 
to be sold for practically nothing. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey if there is any competition anywhere? 

Mr. KEAN. There is competition from Europe, where they 
are just starting some factories for the manufacture of a similar 





none whatever. 
something about 


The Senator from New 
it, but the Tariff Com- 
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product. Of course, these people in New Jersey have to pay a 
much higher wage per day than is paid for labor in Europe. 
That is the kind of competition which they have to meet. 

Mr. BORAH. From what countries does the competition 
come? 

Mr. KEAN. From Italy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator from Utah to say that this is a unique industry, the 
only one in the world. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said the only one in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. YThe Senator said in the United 
States and perhaps in the world. If that is the case, I was 
wondering upon what principle a protective duty should be 
imposed, 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Utah if he is 
willing to accept the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not given it any special study. I do 
know that it is a new industry in the United States. They are 
taking scraps of leather that have never been used to any ad- 
vantage heretofore and are making this useful product. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will permit me, I did not 
think he displayed his usual enthusiasm in discussing the 
amendment. It struck me a little strange that he did not oppose 
it as vigorously as he has some other amendments, with sugar 
coming on so immediately in the future. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has nothing to do with the question now 
before us. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
strange. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps when I display a little more enthusi- 
asm it is because I know a little more about the subject than 
I do about this one. I am frank to admit that all I know about 
it is that it is a new industry, a new product, and it is made in 
the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator state what, if any, duty is levied on this product now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume it is an article that falls in the 
basket clause, which carries a rate of 25 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have heard that as a 
substitute for leather it can not be used in the manufacture of 
shoes, but it can be used for bags and many other commodi- 
ties. This product is made from scraps that are picked up in 
shoe factories and by some chemical process made into this 
imitation leather. I inquire if it is not to a certain degree a 
substitute for leather, and leather being on the free list we 
would be in the position of having the real genuine article of 
leather not dutiable and this imitation of leather dutiable. 
Has the Senator considered that aspect of the question? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. Of course, being a new industry and in 
competition with the cheap labor of Italy, it appealed to me. 
I do not think it interferes to any extent with the leather indus- 
try. I thought that at least we ought to encourage the industry 
which is taking a worthless product and making it into a 
product that is useful. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The industry has been help- 
ful in providing an avenue for the disposition of leather waste 
and cuttings. To that extent it has been rather helpful to the 
leather industry and the boot and shoe industry. I suggest 
that the matter might well be taken up when we finally reach 
the leather item in the bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the chairman of the 
Finance Committee tell us to what extent this commodity is 
imported into the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it has ever been kept separate 
and distinct. We have no figures now to show just how much 
of the particular item may be manufactured or imported or 
anything about it. 

Mr. BRATTON. What is the rate now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose it would fall in the basket clause, 
and that would be about 25 per cent. 

Mr. BRATTON. What is the rate proposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. .As I heard the amendment read, it provides 50 
per cent. 

Mr. BRATTON. Then the Senator is asking an increase of 
100 per cent in this duty, with virtually no facts on which the 
Senate can act intelligently. We do not know the amount of 
importations, the value of the imports, but the industry is a 
new one, and so we are asked to go into the realm of specula- 


Of course not, but to me it seemed a little 


| tion in the imposition of a 100 per cent increase in the duty. 


Mr. SMOOT. We do know that the competitor of the Ameri- 
ean manufacturer is the manufacturer of Italy, and there is no 
country in the world that has cheaper labor than has Italy. 
That is an item which should be taken into consideration. I 
‘an not tell the Senator, nor can the Tariff Commission tell the 
Senator, how much of this commodity has been imported into 








ra 








1930 


the United States. 
tion is not at hand. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE FRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield the floor. 

The VICE FRESIDENT. The 
recognized. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I am a little astonished at the 
lack of discernment in the Senate in regard to this particular 
proposition. It is purely symbolic. Alexander Hamilton, as 
we all know, established the protective system as the cure-all 
for infant industries, and at last we have discovered an infant 
industry. It is the industry of the manufacture of imitation 
leather, and in order to keep the Grand Old Party to its symbolic 
principle by all means let us protect this one infant industry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey is it possible that the making of this product 
will afford a sale for the serap leather from the shoe factories? 

Mr. BAIRD. That is quite true. 

Mr. COPELAND. And that it will in that sense help the 
shoe industry? 

Mr. BAIRD. That is also quite true. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have seen the article itself. It seems 
to me that for certain uses it would be most desirable. 
course, I am not prepared to say what the rate should be, but I 
think the industry should be encouraged. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator from Wisconsin will yield 
to me, 1 desire to ask the Senator from New Jersey to what 
extent the production of this article would interfere with the 
sale and use of real leather? 

Mr. BAIRD. It can not be used in shoes or for any other 
purpose other than as a substitute. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But it can be 
leather? 

Mr. BAIRD. It may be so used. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, it occupies the same rela- 
tionship to the leather industry that shoddy occupies as to the 
woolen industry? 

Mr. BAIRD. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, no facts are given to the 
Senate to justify the adoption of the pending amendment. All 
the facts that have been presented in behalf of the amendment, 
as I get them, are, first, that this is a new industry and its prod- 
uct is a substitute for leather; secondly, that it employs a num- 
ber of men, but the number is not stated ; and, in the third place, 
it is claimed that the industry has provided a market for a waste 
product. 

It seems to me, however, Mr. President, that the most impor- 
tant fact in the situation has not been presented to the Senate, 
namely, that this infant industry has grown up under existing 
law; that men have gone into the business and invested their 
money in it, knowing full well that their product was to be pro- 
tected under the basket clause at 25 per cent ad valorem. They 
are now engaged in the business; they have built it up; it is 
successful, according to their own statements. Now, in the clos- 
ing hours of the consideration of the tariff bill as in Committee 
of the Whole, is the Senate going to adopt a 100 per cent increase 
in the duty upon the commodity upon such a statement of facts 
as is presented in support of the amendment? I sincerely trust 
that it will not do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I call atten- 
tion to the further fact that leather, with which this commodity 
competes, is on the free list, and this substitute for leather has 
the benefit of a duty of 25 per cent. It does not seem to me that 
an increase of 100 per cent in duty is justified in view of that 
fact. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. But does not the Senator observe that there is 
the element of farm relief in this proposition? The substitute 
leather comes in competition with the real hide that is taken 
from the animal; and, therefore, what is proposed contains a 
large measure of farm relief. 


It is such a new product that the informa- 


Senator from Virginia is 


used as a substitute for 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole, and is open to amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there are a couple of matters 
which I think ought to be cleaned up before the bill leaves the 
Committee of the Whole. They merely involve corrections. 
When we had under consideration Schedule 2, on page 48, section 
221, certain language in the Senate committee amendment at 
the bottom of the page was stricken out in order to take cyl- 
inder, crown, and sheet glass out of the provisions of the 
amendment. Since the adoption of the amendment, I find 
that a type of glass that is used really as plate glass is brought 
into this country, ground and polished, except that 


in one 


| corner a portion on the edge is left rough, strip, unground or 


Of | 








| 


unpolished, enables the article to be imported at a rate lower 
than the plate-glass rate, although after the glass arrives in this 
country that narrow strip is cut off and the material is used 
as plate glass. It really is plate glass. I conferred with the 
drafting service for the purpose of offering the amendment to 
correct that situation. I send the amendment to the desk, and 
ask unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment on page 48 was agreed to, in order that I may offer 
my amendment as a correction of that situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reconsidering 
the vote by which the amendment referred to was agreed to? 
The Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered 

Mr. BARKLEY. I now offer my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 48, it is proposed to strike 
out all after the werd “ pound,” in line 20, down to and including 
the word “ glass,” in line 2. 49; on page 49, after 


2, ok page line 
17, to insert: 


(d) Rolled, cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, not plate glass, if ground 
wholly or in part (whether or not polished) than 
purpose of ornamentation, or if one-eighth of 1 inch or more 
ness and obscured by coloring prior to solidification, shall be subject 
to the duties provided in subparagraph or (b) of this paragraph ; 
if any of the foregoing is subjected to any of the processes specified in 
paragraph 224, the additional duty provided therein shall apply. 


otherwise for the 


in thick 


fa) 


On page 50, line 8, after the word “ plate,” to insert the word 


| “ rolled ”; 


On page 50, lines 10 and 11, to strike out 
manner except by grinding”; and 

On page 50, line 13, after the word “colored,” to insert in 
parentheses “ except glass not plate class not less than one-cighth 
of 1 inch in thickness, when obscured by coloring prior to solidi- 
fication.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. All of these amendments are offered to effee- 
tuate the purpose I have indicated, and I usk that they all may 
be voted on as a whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope that will be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky carries out the idea the committee 
had in mind, and I think it ought to be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky to the amend 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
as amended agreed to, and the amendments en bloc are 
agreed ¢o. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I wish to 
to the Senator from Kentucky that his amendment 
48 is an amendment to an amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The vote whereby that amendment was agreed 
to has been reconsidered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I obtained unanimous consent to reconsider 
the vote by which that amendment was agreed too 
the amendment as amended will have to be agreéd to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has already been done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment 
been agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but having reconsidered 
the vote by which the committee amendment was adopted, an 
amendment has been proposed to it, and has been to, 
and now it seems to me the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended, 


“obscured in 


any 


is 


suggest 


on page 


now 


as amended has 


agreed 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announced, “ Without | 
objection, the amendment as amended is agreed to.” 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that will hardly 
make the record straight, because the amendment embraces 
two or three items that are not amendments to amendments 

at all, but are amendments to the text. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have all been agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, when we had under consid- | 
eration the item of sodium in paragraph 82, on page 32, lines 
4 and 5 were stricken out and baking soda and borax were put 
on the free list. At the same time in lines 6, 7, and 8 the words 
“carbonate, calcined, or soda ash, hydrated, or sal soda, mono- | 
hydrated, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound” were likewise stricken 
out, and transferred to the free list. Upon further investiga- 
tion I wish to ask unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by 
which that amendment was adopted for the purpose of with- 
drawing the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I trust the Senator will also request at the | 
sime time to reconsider the vote by which the same item was 
transferred to the free list. That will clear it all up at once. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The request also includes the elimination 
of the item referred to from the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The question is upon the amendment offered by | 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, what I desired to do upon 
obtaining unanimous consent to reconsider the vote was to 
withdraw the amendment which I had previously offered. I 
wish to withdraw the amendment on page 32, lines 6, 7, and 8, 
embracing the language which I read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask also that the same language be | 
stricken out in the free list where it was inserted in pursuance 
of a previous vote of the Senate. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Chair understood that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKe.iar}] has an amendment which went over until to-day. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have no amendment to 
offer, but before the bill is reported to the Senate—I do not 
suppose that I would be required to do so under the rules but 
out of common fairness—I shall ask for a separate vote in 
the 

The 
to the 
amendments, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will submit the amend- 
ment to which the Chair has referred when the bill is in the 
Senate. It can be done just as well then, and, at the request 
of the Senator from Utah, I will do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole, and is open to amendment 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. When the bill goes out of the Committee 
of the Whole into the Senate can an amendment be offered in 
the Senate even though it was not offered while the bill was 
being considered as in Committee of the Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any Senator may offer such an 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does a Senator have to ask for a separate 
vote before the bill gets out of the Committee of the Whole or 
ean he wait until the bill gets into the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He can wait until the bill shall 
have been reported to the Senate, at which time the question will 
be submitted as to whether there are further amendments to be 
reserved for a separate vote. 

The bill is still before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, and open to amendment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Sundry amendments, which will be 
stated, have been reserved for a separate vote. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Senate 
VICE 


Senate 


PRESIDENT. The question will be submitted 


in a few moments to the reservation of 


as 


AMENDMENTS RESERVED FOR SEPARATE VOTE IN THE SBNATE 
Paragraph 16, page 7, line 1, carbide (Mr. Kine), 
Paragraph 19, page 7, line 12, casein (Mr. HoweLt and Mr. BLAINg). 
Paragraph 52, page 23, line 20, camphor (Mr. Edge). 
Paragraph 54, page 24, line 14, olive oil (Mr. Kine). 
Paragraph 88, page 32, line 24, sulphide (Mr. Kine). 
Paragraph 83, page 3838, line 1, sulphite (Mr. Kine). 
Paragraph 207, page 88, line 16, silica (Mr. PrtrMAn). 
Paragraph 211, page 40, line 19, painted earthenware (Mr. Gorr). 
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218 (c), page 45, line 12, illuminating art (Mr. Smoor), 
221, page 48, line 6, rolled glass (Mr. COPELAND). 

301, page 56, line 19, chromium (Mr. WatsH of Montana). 
305, page 62, lines 6 and 7, tungsten (Mr. Watsu of 


Paragraph 

Paragraph 

Paragraph 

Paragraph 
Montana). 

Paragraph 
Montana). 

Paragraph 319, page 72, line 7, iron cylinders (Mr. CopELAnD). 

Paragraphs 501 and 502, sugar, molasses (Mr. Smoor). 

Paragraph 601, page 123, line 3, wrapper tobacco. 

Paragraph 736, page 134, lines 12, 14, and 17; and page 185, line 8, 
berries, “ frozen, without sugar” (Mr. Smoor). 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, did the clerk say “ cherries, 
frozen, without sugar”? [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; “berries, 
sugar.” 

Mr. SMOOT. 


305, page 62, lines 23 and 24, chromium (Mr. WatsuH of 


frozen, without 


Mr. President, to ease the feelings of the Sen- 


| ator from Mississippi I desire to say that the only request in 


regard to berries was to make an amendment so that the pro- 
vision would be perfectly understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will resume the reading 
of the list of amendments reserved for separate votes. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Paragraph 751, page 138, line 1, flowers, bulbs (Mr. Harrison). 

Paragraph 781, page 146, line 8, long-staple cotton. 

Paragraph 1405, page 192, line 14, paper, coated (Mr. WALSH of 
Massachusetts). 

Paragraphs 1530-1531, page 

Paragraph 1650, page 25 


225, hides (Mr. Opp1p). 
3, line 8, coal (Mr. JONES). 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 


305, page 286, line 10, immoral articles (Mr. SMooT),. 
484 (h), page 379, line 4, entry of merchandise. 

484 (j), page 380, line 14, release of merchandise. 
584, page 447, line 12, opium (Mr. HOWELL). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments to 
be reserved for separate votes in the Senate? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, as I construe the rules I am 
not required to make the reservation or give notice; but out 
of fairness to the opposing parties I believe I should make the 
following reservations: 

On page 142, paragraph 767, peas in their natural state. 

On page 143, paragraph 770, tomatoes in their natural state. 

On page 143, paragraph 772, peppers in their natural state. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington will 
state it. 

Mr. DILL. If the amendments not reserved for separate votes 
are concurred in, will it then be in order for a Senator to offer 
an amendment changing an amendment that bas been con- 
eurred in? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not without a reconsideration, 

Mr. DILL. Let me illustrate it so that it will be clear. 
not want any mistake about this matter. 

Suppose that the tariff on wheat has been changed, we will 
say, from 30 to 40 cents a bushel, and 40 cents is agreed to. 
Then if, in the Senate, I should want to offer an amendment 
for 35 cents, would that be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator would have a right to 
offer that amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee will 
state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to know if this bill is going 
to be printed as it has come out of the Committee of the Whole, 
or will it go along just in the same shape that it is in now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no order for a reprint. 
That would depend upon the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is no necessity of it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, when we considered sec- 
tion 301 I had two amendments relative to the Philippine 
Islands. At that time I made reservations for a separate vote 
in the Senate. I wish to note that reservation now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was rejected. 
may be offered in the Senate without reservation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I wish to reserve a separate 
vote on the amendment on anhydrous sulphate, page 32, para- 
graph 82. That, I believe, is the only change made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator reserves the right to 
a separate vote. ° 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah if the bill can not be printed with the amendments 
that have been agreed to. I do not see how it is possible to keep 
up accurately with what has been done with only one copy, 
possibly, of the bill as it has been agreed to, 


I do 


It 
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amendments that have been agreed to, so that we can all un- 
derstand it. It is possible that members of the committee 
might understand it, but for other Senators to keep up with 
what has been done is impossible unless there is a reprint. 

I hope, therefore, the Senator will agree that a reprint may 
be made for the benefit of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
that could be done. 


Mr. McKELLAR. It could be done by to-morrow morning; 


and the bill is not going to be passed for two or three days at | 


any rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can not be done short of two or three days. 
Not only that, but if the bill comes up here to-morrow morning 
reprinted as it stands to-night, by to-morrow evening it will 
be entirely changed. We will have the amendments all over 
here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may or may not. 
ought to know what is in it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are 
served for separate votes in the Senate? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to ask for a separate 
vote on the amendment adopted on page 241, paragraph 1556. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, 1 desire to 
reserve the right for separate votes on paragraphs 1530, 1807, 
and 1510. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio will state it. 

Mr. FESS. 
about the order. They desire to know whether any new amend- 
ments they muy desire to offer will have to be announced 
before the bill gets out of the Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; they may be offered from 
floor just the same as they were offered in Committee of 
Whole. 

Mr. FESS. And the only reason why we are asking for 
these separate votes is that all the amendments on which there 
is not a separate vote will be concurred in en bloc? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the object. 

Are there any further reservations? If not, the question is 
on concurring in the amendments made as in Committee of 
the Whole, other than those reserved. Without objection, they 
will be concurred in. 


It seents to me we 


the 
the 


The bill is now in the Senate and open to amendment; and, 


under the agreement, the sugar amendmeut is now before the | sion to offer an amendment to paragraph 502, blackstrap mo 


| lasses, 


Senate. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I 
rule on yesterday that where an 
Committee of the Whole, and defeated, it was not 
to give notice in order to secure a separate vote 
amendment when the bill reaches the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Where the 
defeated? 
Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
offered in the Senate. 
Mr. HARRISON. 


understood the Chair to 


on that 


amendment 


It is not necessary. It may be 


Mr. President, I understood the Chair to 


announce that those amendments that had been agreed to in | 


Committee of the Whole, and had not been reserved in this 
list, were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair made that announce- 
ment. 


Mr. HARRISON. It may be that there are some Senators 


not present who have not reserved the right to have separate | 


votes in the Senate. I do not know. I understood that a 
reservation was made on sugar and molasses. 
was adopted on maple sugar, and I presume that was included. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sugar and molasses are reserved. 

Mr. HARRISON. The sugar item included also maple sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it did not. The Senator had better reserve 
that. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
on maple sugar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that reservation 
will be added. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
will state it. 

Mr. GOFF. Suppose there has been no reservation made 
under the procedure now before the Senate and a Senator de- 
sires to offer an amendment in the Senate. There is no reason, 
as I understand the Chair’s ruling, why that can not be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. None. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that raises the question which 
has been asked here. Suppose that some Member wants to 
amend one of the amendments we have concurred in en bloc and 


Then I reserve the right to a separate vote 
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I hope the Senator will have a reprint of the bill with the ] 


I had hoped we would pass the bill before | 


there other amendments re- | 


amendment was offered in | 
necessary | 


was | 
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we have already open to 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator restate his ques- 
tion? Let the Senate be in order, so that Senators may be 
heard and so that the officers of the Senate may hear what is 
being said. 

Mr. FESS. We have concurred in all the amendments except 
those which were reserved for separate votes. The question is, 
If a Senator desires to amend one of those amendments that 
we have concurred in, would it be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would have to be reconsidered. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, would it be in order to 
offer something additional, without changing the amendment 
that was adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If any amendments are to be 
proposed to committee amendments, they should be reserved. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Chair will pardon me, 
I am the last person here to obtrude my views as to the rules; 
but undoubtedly it is the rule and law of the Senate that when 
a bill reaches the Senate it may be treated de novo. Any 
amendment may be offered by any Senator at any place. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has so stated. 

Mr. ASHURST. I beg the Chair's pardon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has so stated. The 
question raised was where an amendment had been made as in 
Committee of the Whole and then concurred in en bloc a few 
moments ago. That makes a final action upon that matter in 


acted upon it. Would that be 


| the Senate. 
Quite a number of Senators here are confused | 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand the Chair to 
rule that, where smendments have been concurred in en bloc, 
the only way one of those amendments can be changed is to 
move to reconsider, which, under the rule, must be done within 
three days; and if we do reconsider, the matter is entirely open 
as if it had not been adopted en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That opens the amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Consequently, there is not any trouble about 
any Senator who has a majority; for he cau move during the 
next three days to reconsider any amendment that has been 
coneurred in, as I understand, and if that motion is agreed to 
the matter comes up as an entirely new proposition. Is that 
correct ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in order to avoid confu 
sion, then, I ask unanimous consent to reconsider and permis- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If a committee amendment in some 
paragraph has been stricken from the bill, does the concurrence 
of the Senate in the amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole preclude offering an amendment to that particular para- 
graph? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
reserved. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 


Paragraph 502 has been reserved. 
Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 


It does not, if a separate vote was 


No separate vote was reserved in the 


| case I have in mind. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the vote by which the amend 
ment was rejected would have to be reconsidered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask unanimous consent to have the 
vote by which the amendment in paragraph 401, relating to 
hardwood flooring, be added to the list for a separate vote 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be added. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, where, in Committee of the 
Whole, an amendment has been made to one item in a para- 
graph, will it be in order to move a substitute for the whole 
paragraph without reserving the right? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. if it embraces House text, which 
has not been amended, then the right would not have to be 
reserved. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The illustration I have in mind simply 
changes the rates provided as to one item in a paragraph carry- 
ing a number of items. Does the fact that an amendment has 
been adopted to those items make it necessary for me to give 
notice that I shall ask a vote in the Senate upon a motion to 
substitute other rates on other items in that paragraph? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator 
from Michigan the Chair made a ruling @ moment ago, and | 
want to know if it applies to the case found on page 192, re- 
lating to plain basic paper. In that case the amendment of the 
committee was disagreed to, and I proposed to offer an amend 
ment, when the bill was in Committee of the Whole, and it was 
said it would have to be offered after the bill got into the 
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Sena I want to know if I have to reserve any right, or 
what is necessary to be done in order to offer the amendment 
when the bill is in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A vote has been reserved on one 
amendment in that paragraph, and the Senator should reserve 
the right on the amendment to which he refers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I reserve the right to offer the 
ment to that paragraph, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I raise a question upon the 
point on which the Chair has just passed. 
committee offered an amendment to the text of the bill, which 
amendment was disagreed to, that 
just it passed the House, as if no amendment had been 
offered by the committee. I raise the question that, without 
regard to the action taken as in Committee of the Whole in 
rejecting the committee amendment, a Senator could offer an 
amendment without any reservation, because the language is 
still as it was in the House. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The action of the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole is tantamount to keeping the House 
text as it was when the bill originally came to the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, but is not 


te. 


amend- 


as 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The action of the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole was to keep it in, and therefore the 
vote would have to be reconsidered, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Chair, in 
the case put by the Senator from Kentucky, that the amend- 
ment was defeated. There is no reservation necessary. It was 
just the same as though it was never offered. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It is equivalent to keeping the 
House text as it was when the bill came to the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that would be true of any amendment 

that was defeated, and a reservation could not be made as to 
such an amendment. There is not any amendment. It has 
been rejected as in Committee of the Whole. The result is it 
is just the same, when the bill gets into the Senate, as though 
that amendment had never been offered, and the fact that it is a 
committee amendment does not give it any preference over any 
other amendment, 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, in 
the Whole I offered a substitute paragraph for paragraph 
1532, on gloves. The substitute was adopted 
were taken to the form of my amendment. I asked the experts 
of the Tariff Commission to redraft the paragraph and make 
such suggestions as would embody the necessary changes, carry- 
ing the same rates, however. The Tariff Commission has com- 
plied with my request. 

I desire to propound the following parliamentary inquiry: 
Is a reservation necessary for me now to ask that some time 
before we complete consideration of the bill I may have the 
right to offer that as a substitute for my original amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator should reserve a sepa- 
rate yote on his amendment, and then offer the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I now do that. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to reserve the amendment in paragraph 73, on litharge 
and red lead. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I reserve the right for an- 
other vote on white lead. That is in the same paragraph. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, at this time I want to reserve the 
right to offer an amendment in sections 211 and 212, relating 
to pottery; in sections 219 and 222, relating to glass; and in 
section 74, relating to red lead. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reservations will be made. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
reserve the right to move a substitute on page 37, subsection (b). 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I understand that on page 180, 
at the end of Schedule 11, the wool schedule, the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. THomas] offered as an amendment a new sec- 
tion providing for rates on fabries containing 15 per cent in 
weight of wool. I desire to reserve a vote upon that amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
other reservations? 

Mr. WAGNER. I desire to reserve the right to substitute 
a new section in place of section 641. 

Mr. WALSH Massachusetts. I would like to have the 
right to reserve a vote on the amendment in paragraph 1105 
and paragraph 748. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


ot 


It will be reserved. Are there 


of 


Mr. President, I wish to reserve the right 
to a separate vote on paragraph 208 and to offer a substitute. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I had to be out of the Chamber 
until a moment ago. I want to ask if a reservation has been 
made for a vote on the coal countervailing amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been made. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in behalf of the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Greene], I ask a reservation on the rate 
of duty upon spring clothespins. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President, I desire to reserve a separate 
vote on paragraph 374, page 107, aluminum products. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to reserve a 
separate vote upon paragraph 385, page 112. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further reservations? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to add to the reserva- 
tion I asked a few minutes ago a reservation to offer a separate 
amendment in paragraph 1552. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, what we are 


now doing 


| illustrates one of the main causes of delay in the Senate in con- 


an amendment in order to | 
the Hiouse text when the text comes into the Senate unchanged? | 





Committee | 


" | reserved, 
Some exceptions | 





nection with obtaining the passage of legislation. We have been 
here for six months discussing a bill as in Committee of the 
Whole. We have offered amendments, we have discussed some 
of them for days and weeks, and have taken yea-and-nay votes, 
The questions have been discussed fully and completely. We 
have had the right to demand roll calls. 

Now, we have witnessed the amusing spectacle that every 
issue, possibly everything that has been fought over for six 
months, is again to be gone over, the same old round, the same 
roll calls, the same discussions, if Senators wish that, that 
course shall be followed. 

I have insisted for a long time, and I simply want to take 
this occasion to repeat, that as the Senate membership is larger 
than it used to be, this method of considering measures in 
Committee of the Whole and then going back and considering 
them in the Senate in the same way, with the same roll calls 
and the same discussion, is simply a waste of time. 

In the House of Representatives and in Parliament mat- 
ters are considered in committee of the whole because it takes 
only a hundred to make a quorum, and there are no roll calls. 
Then the measures are submitted to the House and votes are 
taken. 

We ought to some extent to modify the method of considering 
measures in Committee of the Whole and have a different con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole from what we have in the 
Senate. The present method simply means the double considera- 
tion of every item. 

I think in connection with this bill everything has been 
there will be the same old round, the same old 
discussions, the same old roll calls. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives roll calls are not had in Committee of the Whole. 
Measures are discussed more fully. This spectacle shows the 
necessity for some amendment of the rules to prevent repeated 
votes and repeated consideration. 

I hope the Committee on Rules will devise a method to get rid 
of this procedure, the folly of which is indicated in this case. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The suggestion of the Senator is very pertinent. 
In the House of Representatives, while there are no roll calls, 
no record votes, in Committee of the Whole they do consider 
every phase of a measure, and then when they get the legisla- 
tion into the House there is only one motion permitted, a motion 
to recommit, and that ends the matter. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no necessity for considering a bill 
in Committee of the Whole and then considering it in the Sen- 
ate. A motion for reconsideration can be made as to anything 
within three days, under the rules of the Senate. But we simply 
go over the same old ground month in and month out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Again the Chair asks, Are there 
any further reservations? 

Mr. KFAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
reserve the right to a vote on the amendment found on page 208, 
line 9. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President, I also want to make a reser- 
vation on page 110, paragraph 382, line 6, aluminum foils. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I wonder if it would not save 
time if I would just notify the Chair that I reserve the right 
to offer an amendment to every provision of the bill. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to 
paragraph 1402 and paragraph 1413. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further reserya- 
tions? If not, the Chair again announces that all amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole, except those reserved, are 
concurred in. 

The bill is now in the Senate, and the amendment on sugar 
is before the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was out of the Chamber while this dis- 
cussion was going on. I was attending a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia involving a very important 
subject. Am I to understand that a Member of the Senate is 


reserve 
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Aebarred from offering an amendment proposing to change any 
provision adopted by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless the matter is reserved in 
the Senate for a vote. Reservations have been made, as an- 
nounced by the Chair. However, if the Senator from New 
York wants to make a reservation he shovld make it now, 
although the announcement has been made three different times 
that no further reservations were in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
to present for consideration at some time. 
time give the numbers of those paragraphs? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the matter relates to the original 
House text, the Senator does not have to give notice. If it 
relates to a Senate amendment, the Senator must give notice. 

Mr. COPELAND, Then I think I should give notice that I 


reserve the right to offer amendments to paragraphs 69, 205, | 


211, 212, 218, 231, 301, 319, 376, 389, 394, 411, 503, 743, 770, 


909, 1114, 1122, 1306, 1501, 1527, 1529, 1530, 1537, 1545, and I 


venture to say there may be others, but these are the only ones | 


of which I have a memorandum at this time. 
Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, can the 
what amendments have not been reserved? 
easiest way to understand the situation. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Chair inform us 


as in Committee of the Whole, not reserved, are concurred in. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was foolish enough to an- 
nounce to the papers that I thought I would be able to secure 
the passage of the bill by to-morrow night. 
any such announcement. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention to 


the fact that he has no right to make that withdrawal, since | 


the bill is in the Senate, without having given notice while the 
bill was in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, has the Senator from Utah 
offered his amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not yet offered it. I am going to 
offer it now. I move, on page 121, Schedule 5, paragraph 501, 
line 12, to strike out “1.24” and insert “ 1.7125,” and in line 15 
to strike out “0.046” and insert “0.0375,” so that the para- 
graph would read: 


Par. 501. Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, concen- 
trated melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the polari- 
scope not above 75 sugar degrees, and all mixtures containing sugar and 
water, testing by the polariscope above 50 sugar degrees and not above 
75 sugar degrees, 1.7125 cents per pound, and for each additional sugar 
degree shown by the polariscopie test 0.0375 of 1 cent per pound addi- 
tional, and fractions of a degree in proportion. 


That is the way the paragraph will read if the amendment 
which I have just offered shall be agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it is now after 5 o'clock. 
This is probably one of the most important matters to come 
before the Senate. Will not the Senator from Utah agree to 
take a recess now if we can agree upon a certain time to-morrow 
definitely to vote upon the proposition? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had asked me that before the 
spectacle that has just taken place in the Senate, I would have 
agreed willingly, but I do not see how we are going to get 
through the bill if we take up all the amendments and consider 
them again. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator knows there are innumerable 
neservations which have been made where there will not be a 
roll call and that we will get along pretty rapidly with the 
matter; but this is one important vote, and it seems to me we 
would save time by agreeing to vote to-morrow at a definite time 
and taking a recess very shortly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Could we not agree, then, that we lay this 
amendment aside until to-morrow morning and take up some 
other amendments to which there is no particular objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. However, I did want to go on with sugar 
to-night, as we agreed. If there is no objection on the part of 
other Senators to taking up some of the other items as to which 
there will be no prolonged debate, I have no particular objection. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. TRAMMELI.. I think we are about four or five days 
ahead in the progress we have made on the tariff bill as the 
result of having held night sessions. I do not understand why, 
when we have been making such splendid progress, Senators can 
not work for two or three more nights and try to get through 
with the bill. 


Mr. SMOOT. I did not expect to take a recess at this time. 


I think that is the | 


That would be utterly impossible. | 
The Chair simply announces again that all amendments made 


I now withdraw | 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. It is all right to carry over the sugar 
proposition, but we ought to go ahead at this time with some 
thing else. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
to-night. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. 


I do not want to take a recess before 10 o'clock 


I believe if we had not been holding night 


sessions, we would have been at least five days behind where 
|; we are now. 


I have certain paragraphs which I desire | 
Should I at this | 








Mr. SMOOT. Oh, more than that. 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
on the subject. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I would be glad to have 
the sugar matter taken up to-morrow morning. I think we 
might save time if it can go over until then, but I would not 
care to agree to fix any special time for voting. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has not been requested. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It was suggested. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is immaterial. If it is desired to 
begin the consideration of the sugar item when we convene 
to-morrow without fixing a specific time to vote, it is agreeable 
to me, or if we can agree to vote at 5 o'clock to-morrow let us 
fix it that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. When we recess to-night at 10 o'clock I expect 
to ask that we shall recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 
It would then be understood that whatever unanimous-consent 
agreement we may enter into at this time to take up other 
items, that promptly upon the convening of the Senate or as 
soon as a quorum is obtained we will begin the consideration 
of the sugar item and continue its consideration until a yote is 
had upon it. 

Mr. SMITH. Why should we not begin consideration of the 
sugar schedule now? What reason there for not it 
now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any objection to that. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if we are going to have the old 
speeches repeated, why not let them begin right now so that 
when we come here to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock we can 
begin with something else? 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as I am concerned, there will be no 
old speech delivered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Chair 
a question. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not just now. I want to ask the Chair a 
question to see if we can get a proper understanding of what 
we are trying to do. As I understood it, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] has reserved a separate vote on the amend- 
ment relating to the sugar schedule. Now, it appears that he 
has offered an amendment. Is that the same amendment that 
we voted on in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then we are not taking it up. We have 
reserved here a separate vote on sugar and instead of that 
vote coming before the Senate, the Senator from Utah offers 
an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, to 
which the Senator from Utah has proposed an amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is proposing an amendment to 
the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, very well. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that to-morrow, upon the reconvening of the Senate, we take 
up the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah and con- 
tinue its consideration until a final vote is taken upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there are a good many Sena- 
tors who, I presume, are expecting to debate briefly some of 
the other amendments. We have had a unanimous-consent 
agreement that we would take up the sugar schedule first. 
Some Senators have said to me that they are not prepared to 
go on with some of the other amendments because of the 
unanimous-consent agreement which we have about sugar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, was there objection to my 
unanimous-consent request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
mous-consent request again? 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that on the recon- 
vening of the Senate to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the amendment offered by the 


I would like to ask the 
BROUSSARD] what are his views 


is 


doing 


Will the Senate state his unani- 
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Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and continue its consideration 
until a final vote is had upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, there is a great deal of sub- 
stance in what was stated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. I personally know of several Senators who have left 
thi 
under discussion would be that which is covered by the unani- 
mous-consent agreement this afternoon, sugar. Personally I 
am willing to postpone discussion of the sugar problem this 
evening and take it up to-morrow, provided there is assurance 
that we will have something to engage the attention of the 
Senate this evening until 10 o’clock that can be considered in 
fairness to other Members of the Senate who have not been 
notified of a change in the program. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not want to take advantage of any 
Senator who may have left the Chamber. I would not think of 
doing such a thing. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any question about it I myself 
would object to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. McNARY. Two Senators, who have left the Chamber 
and told me of their pairs, would probably be interested in 
other items. They went away following the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement obtained by the Senator from Utah that there 
would be discussion, after the bill was in the Senate, on the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah increasing the duty on 
sugar. I do not believe it is fair, after this agreement was en- 
tered into early in the day, now to abandon it and start on 
something else. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not think the most 
optimistic believed we would get the bill out of the Committee 
of the Whole until late this evening. I have submitted my 
unanimous-consent request in the belief that it will save time. 
I think we should go along on some other matters to which 
there will be no objection. There can not be a vote to-night on 
the sugar question. I have no disposition to fritter away any 
time on it. I am perfectly willing to fix a time to-morrow to 
vote, and T am quite sure if we make this arrangement we will 
save time and get along much more rapidly. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am not interested in whether 


there is going to be a vote on the sugur duty this evening or 


not. I want to see this matter proceed as agreed to earlier 
to-day in fairness to all the Members of the Senate. The only 
fair thing to do is to go ahead as agreed on or why was the 
agreement made? In view of that situation, knowing person- 
ally that some Senators have left relying upon the understand- 
ing which was reached, I shall object to any change in the 
program. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah to the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there is not any use of the 
Senate getting into such a frame of mind that any Senator 
will charge any of us with trying to cause delay. For many 
months Senators on this side of the aisle have tried to coop- 
erate in expediting the pending legislation; we are still dis- 
posed to do that; but there can not possibly be a vote upon 
this amendment to-night. I say that for a very good reason, 
as one who is very much opposed to the amendment, but I 
know that, through dickering around here, the amendment at 
this time would be agreed to by at least four yotes. I think 
there ought to be a frank discussion on the amendment to- 
morrow; I am willing for a vote to be taken then; but I do 
not propose that by some sleight-of-hand performance imme- 
diately the bill gets into the Senate an amendment that has not 
even been printed shall be yoted on. The amendment is techni- 
cal in its terms, and must be examined by experts. I dare 
say there is not a Senator upon this floor who could now read 
and understand it, unless, perhaps, it be my friend the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp]. This is a technical proposi- 
tion; I desire to look into the amendment; I want to analyze 
it; I want to analyze it with the aid of experts, and also to 
discuss it briefly to-morrow; I think that will be the disposi- 
tion of other Senators; and I am willing, then, that a vote be 
taken on it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I recall very vividly that this is a proposal 
which was made on yesterday by the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, and is carried into effect to-day. The Sena- 
tor agreed to it; in fact, he initiated the idea. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was to-day that it was agreed to, 
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Mr. McNARY. It was agreed to to-day, but yesterday an 
attempt was made by the Senator from Mississippi to have an 
understanding that we should take up the consideration of the 
Sugar duty to-day, immediately following the transit of the bill 
from the Committee of the Whole into the Senate. I am advo- 
cating the very thing which the Senator himself initiated. 

Mr. HARRISON. But when the subject was brought up no 
Senator believed that we would get a vote on sugar to-night; 
indeed, it was stated to the Senate by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] that he had an important amendment 
which at that time was pending, which would require a good 
deal of discussion. 

Mr. NORRIS. And there were many other amendments pend- 
ing. 

Mr. HARRISON. So I did not at any time believe that we 
would vote upon the amendment to-night. 

Mr. McoNARY. I am willing to do this: Let the discussion 
proceed, and if it shall exhaust the subject to-night, then let us 
recess until to-morrow, and then vote. I am not caring about a 
vote to-night. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did not the Senator observe just a moment 
ago that not even the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]—who 
thinks that he has the votes in the hollow of his hand, who can 
look around and see some Senators who voted against increas- 
ing this duty previously who he thinks are going to vote for 
it now—was not going to make a speech but was going to allow 
the vote to come immediately? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. And I am forced to keep the floor and to 
speak, which I will do, if it be necessary, in order to prevent 
the vote coming at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say just a word. What the Senator 
ean 
well understand how Senators may be disappointed by the 
action that I took in withdrawing it after consultation with 
the Senator from Utah. I agreed to accommodate him, but 
stated that I would offer the amendment in the Senate later. 
That has put us forward by all the time that would have been 
devoted to the discussion of the amendment. So I think there 
is some reason in the suggestion of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. The Senator from Utah realizes the situation as well as 
I do. Innocently, perhaps, I have been the partial cause of 
the existing situation, and so has the Senator from Utah, be- 
cause of our understanding about my amendment. If the 
Senate wants to change the program, I will take up the amend- 
ment now and we will debate it, or, if a unanimous-consent 
agreement is entered into, something else may be taken up. 
I do not want to waste any time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish merely to say a word to 
the Senator from Mississippi. I want the Senate to understand 
that I would rather lose the proposed rate upon sugar than 
to be accused of undertaking to do anything but what a 
gentleman ought to do. I resent the statement of the Senator 
from Mississippi——— 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think he has the 
votes in hand now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether we have or not. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah has been celebrat- 
ing to-day, I think, his one hundred eighteenth anniversary in 
the United States Senate, and he knows how things go on here. 
He would not want a vote to come on his amendment if he 
did not think it would be carried to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly I would; there is not any question 
about that. If there are sufficient votes to defeat the amend- 
ment, of course, the amendment will be lost, and the Senator 
from Utah can not help it; and if there are sufficient yotes to 
carry it, I would be perfectly satisfied, as the Senator from 
Mississippi would be if there were sufficient votes to defeat it. 
We can not change that situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], who, as everyone knows, is very 
deeply interested in the sugar schedule, has suggested that this 
matter go over until to-morrow; the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison], who, as everybody understands, is very stoutly 
against the increased duty, asked that the matter go over until 
to-morrow 

Mr. SMOOT. And I agreed to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And the Senator from Utejh [Mr. 
Smoor], who tenders the amendment, says that it is entirely 
agreeable to him that the matter shall go over until to-morrow. 
Yet there is very much of justice in what is said by the Senator 
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from Oregon [Mr. McNary] that, perhaps, some Senators have 
left—doubiless they have—expecting that the sugar duty would 
be the subject of sole consideration for the remainder of the 

day at least. It would, perhaps, be unjust to dispose of any 

matters in which they are interested in their absence; yet I | 
think the Senator from Oregon will appreciate that if any ques- 

tion’should arise in which any of the absent Senators are par- | 
ticularly interested the Senate would cheerfully let that ques- | 
tion go over until to-morrow. Moreover, if, perchance, it should 

so happen that a particular item in which any absent Senator 

is interested should be acted upon, there is no doubt in the | 
world that to-morrow the Senate would consent to a reconsider- 
ation upon a statement of that condition of affairs being made. 
So I rather appeal to the Senator from Oregon to withdraw his 
objection to the request for unanimous consent made by the 
Senator from Mississippi, and let us proceed this evening with 
matters that probably will not give rise to very much debate, 
and the probabilities are that we will be able to dispose of a 
good share of them. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am not concerned at what 
hour the vote shail be taken on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah. My course is clear in that respect. I want 
to see that all the Members of the Senate are apprised of the 
business before the Senate. I 
ago, which I think was eminently fair, that, starting in at this 
time, those interested in the sugar schedule should argue the 
question this evening, and when the debate is at an end at 8 


| 


o'clock or half past 8 or 9, then let the amendment go over | 


and to-morrow, without further debate, vote on it. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let 


particular amendment ask that it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. McNARY. That was earlier in the day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I appreciate that. 

Mr. McNARY,. The distinguished Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from Mississippi agreed upon this proposition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is quite right. 

Mr. McNARY. Why not carry out the agreement which they 
made which has been broadcasted to every Member of the Sen- 
ate? That is the reason why I object at this late hour to chang- 
ing the program. I am not changing my position, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let the Senator from Oregon re- 
call also that the Senator from Nebraska at the close of the ses- 
sion last night tendered an amendment which would obviously 
give rise to considerable debate. He said in that connection that 
he wanted to make a few remarks, and would take it up again 
in the morning. That amendment was practically pending; it 
was, indeed, pending at that time, and would be likely to take 
up the best portion of the day, as it was understood at that time. 


In that situation of affairs, of ccurse the understanding that the | 


sugar amendment was to be taken up as soon as the bill was re- 


ported to the Senate contemplated the delay attendant upon the | 


consideration of that very important amendment along with 
others. 

Mr. McNARY. I think my proposition is fair to all the Mem- 
bers of this body. I am not pressing for a vote at this time; I 
do not want anyone to have advantage over another, and if the 
debate shall end this evening I will be the first to consent to a 
vote to-morrow. I stand on that fair proposal, and shall object 
to changing the program. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. McNARY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator agree to a vote, say, at 1 
o'clock to-morrow on this amendment? 

Mr. McNARY. If we will go forward with the debate and 
exhaust it by 1 o’clock, I will gladly cooperate with the Senator 
in asking for a vote to-morrow at that hour, provided we go on 
now and stay with the subject matter during the evening. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the vote on 
this amendment be taken at 1 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana ob- 
jects. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, in order that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into, and insisted upon, 1 
think with great propriety, by the Senator from Oregon, may 
be carried out and all Senators may be present and not now be 
forced to engage in a discussion concerning matters which they 
did not think would come up, and in order to save time and 
possibly to prevent violence, I propose a unanimous-consent 
agreement that we take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SWANSON. I object. 
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made the suggestion a moment | . , 
| motion would be in order. 


me remark that the Senator | 
ignores the fact that both the proponents and opponents of the | 


| until disposed of. 
| poned until 


| question? 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have made the suggestion, and the 


Senate having refused, therefore I sit down. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have sent for the Recorp 
to ascertain what the exact unanimous-consent agreement was. 
It is as follows: 

Mr. 
consent 
the first 
schedule. 


Harrison. I modify my 
that when the bill 
item to be 


request 
of 
the 


accordingly I 
the Committee 
Senate shall 


ask unan 
of 
be 


mous 
Whole 


sugar 


gets out 


in 


the 


considered the 


There is no unanimous-consent agreement that we shall do 


| anything but proceed first with the consideration of the sugar 


schedule, not that it shall be considered until concluded, If 
we shall consider it for five minutes we will have complied with 
the terms of the unanimous-consent agreement. 

I do not see why a motion can not be made such as was 
made when we first began the consideration of this bill and the 
Senate had the power to contro! it, namely, that the further 
consideration of this amendment be deferred until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. I ask if that would be in order, and I request the 
Chair to read the unanimous-consent agreement. It simply pro- 
not 
that it shall be considered until disposed of. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks that such a 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
attention was distracted. I should like to know what 
proposal made by the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SWANSON. My contention is that the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement asked for by the Senator from Mississippi was 
simply that we should proceed immediately after the bill was 
reported to the Senate with the consideration of the sugar 
schedule. There was no agreement that it should be considered 
I doubt whether we could have gotten such a 
unanimous-consent agreement. My contention is that if we 
consider the sugar schedule for five minutes or one minute, a 
motion is then in order that its further consideration be post- 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning, and the Chair, I 
understand, has ruled that under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment such a motion is in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, has the Chair ruled on the 
I do not care to discuss a proposal which has passed 
into history. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair held that a motion to 
postpone until to-morrow would be in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not want to delay 
Senate in discussing a parliamentary proposition which 
been passed upon by the Chair, but the unbroken rule 
always been that when unanimous consent is entered 
debate continues until final disposition of the proposal. 

Mr. SWANSON. It never has. 

Mr. McNARY. But if a majority of the Senate wants to 
postpone action until 11 o’clock to-morrow that is entirely 
agreeable to the Senator from Oregon, because he always goes 
with the majority. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
schedule shall be first considered. That may mean 5 minutes 
or it may mean 10 minutes, or it nray mean until disposed of. 
We can not add to a unanimous-consent agreement: and the 
Chair has properly ruled that the motion is in order, because 
the agreement was to consider the sugar schedule first. That 


My 
the 


is 


the 
has 
has 
into, 


Mr. President, the agreement says the sugar 


I move that the further consideration of the sugar schedule 
be postponed until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, while I think the Chair has 


| committed a great parliamentary error in holding as he has, 


and has thus destroyed the purpose of the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I appeal to the Senator from Virginia that it would 
not be fair to those who have left here this evening, believing 
that we were to consider the sugar schedule, to overturn the 
agreement that was entered into in good faith and substitute 
another plan of procedure. 

Mr. SWANSON, It does not overturn an agreement entered 
into in good faith. The agreement said that the sugar sched- 
ule should be first considered. It would have been impossible 
to get a unanimous-consent agreement that it should be held 
before the Senate until disposed of. We might consider it a 
Let us carry out the 
unanimous-consent agreement as made. The unanimous-consent 
agreement was that the sugar schedule should come up first 
for consideration—not for disposition; not for a vote. It has 
come up first for consideration. Now, a nrotion is in order to 
postpone it until 11 o’clock to-morrow. The agreement has been 
complied with. 


Mr. ASHURST (and other Senators). Question! 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is making a very skillful argu- 
ment, but I think it attacks the good faith of the action of this 
body earlier in the day. Of course, it has been the practice, 
when unanimous-consent agreements were entered into, that the 
particular subject matter remained before the Senate until 
finally disposed of. 

Mr. SWANSON. It never has been. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I decline to yield. That is 
the orderly procedure that always guides deliberative bodies— 
that the matter remains before the body until finally disposed 
of. Any other procedure would be unmethodical and not cal- 
culated to bring about the best results. 

When this agreement was entered into between the Senator 
from Mississippi and the Senator from Utah every Member of 
this body believed that when we took up the discussion of the 
sugar question we would not abandon the Senator’s amend- 
ment until a final vote was taken. That has been the uniform 
practice. It is a sensible procedure and plan for sensible men. 
Anything to the contrary would be childish and foolish. 

So, Mr. President, in view of the very unusual ruling of the 
Chair, which violates all the principles of parliamentary law— 
about that I have no doubt—the Senator from Virginia at- 
tempts to thwart the practice by a unique and novel motion, 
which, if agreed to—I shall abide by the majority action, of 
course—breaks faith with every Member who was present in 
the Senate when this agreement was entered into. If it is 
the desire of the Senate to break faith in regard to an agree- 
ment, very well. I shall oppose it, however. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely desire to state that 
if this motion prevails, I shall ask unanimous consent when we 
reconvene at 11 o'clock to-morrow that we vote at 2 o'clock 
to-morrow, and that the time be divided equally between the 
proponents and the opponents of the measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I shall not oppose this motion. Then we 
can get together on fixing a time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] is absolutely right. I do not think there is any 
question but that every Senator who was here when the unani- 
mous-consent agreement was requested believed that we were 
going on, just as soon as the bill got into the Senate, with the 
sugar schedule, and would continue its consideration until it 
was disposed of. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Oregon is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho has the 
floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. BORAH. 
noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to ask, if we put aside this par- 
ticular item, are we going to take up these other matters and 
consider them during the evening? If we do, I am sure in one 
instance it will be a surprise to a Senator who has gone away. 
I do not suppose that anybody expected we would vote on sugar 
this evening; but certainly Senators did not expect that we 
would take up other matters until sugar was disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I was not in the Senate 
Chamber when the unanimous-consent agreement was made. I 
do not know what was the understanding of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON]; but I do know that the unanimous-consent agreement is 
simply to take up the sugar schedule for consideration, and no 
further. I doubt whether the Senator could have gotten any 
further agreement. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it seems to me no time will be 
lost, and faith will be kept, if we take a recess now until either 
10 or 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. We would then keep faith 
with those who have gone away expecting us to discuss the sugar 
schedule. Now that we can not reach that agreement, we will 
not lose much time by the course suggested. We will keep faith 
with those who have gone away with the understanding that we 
were to discuss the sugar schedule, and I do not think any time 
will be saved by our trying to adjust this matter. 

I move, Mr. President, that the Senate take a recess uutil 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 


I thought I had the floor. 
The Senator has had the floor all the after- 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to take a recess is not 
debatable. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. ASHURST and Mr. SMITH called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. BROOKHART. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to know what the motion is. 
Until what time is it proposed that we recess? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is to take a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. The clerk will continue the 
calling of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BryeHam]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I am com- 
pelled to withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a special 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Breasr]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this matter, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp]. 
Being unable te get a transfer, I can not vote. If at liberty to 
vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Giutterr]. In 
his absence, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GOULD (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Greene] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNEEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OvermMAN]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Curtrne]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 42, as follows: 
YEAS—31 

Jones 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smith 
NAYS—42 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Nye 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, tnd. 
Robsion, Ky. 
NOT VOTING—23 
Moses Simmons 
Overman Steck 
Pittman Stephens 
Reed Townsend 
Gillett Kin Robinson, Ark. Walcott 
Glass McKellar Shipstead 

So the Senate refused to take a recess. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the Committee of the Whole, was not the 
amendment that was agreed to in this paragraph offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the understanding of the 
Chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why is it that that amendment is not before 
the Senate, instead of an amendment offered by the Senator 
from Utah? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Utah is a substitute for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi. 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
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Mr. NORRIS. TI did not understand that he offered it in 
that way. I distinctly remember his referring to the numerals 
that are in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
set of numerals. 

Mr. NORRIS. Those numerals were not in the bill as it 
came from the Committee of the Whole. The figures in the 
real bill, as amended as in Committee of the Whole, are those 
given by the Senator from Mississippi in his amendment. If 
the ruling of the Chair be correct, then the Senator’s amendment 
is an amendment in the third degree, and is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In Committee of the Whole 
Senate struck out “1.54” and inserted “ 1.24.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That was all there was to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Utah is to strike out “ 1.24.” 

Mr. NORRIS. The Finance Committee brought in an amend- 
ment. The Senator from Mississippi moved an amendment to 
that amendment. His amendment was agreed to. Now the 


amendment strikes out one 


Senator from Utah makes a motion to amend the amendment | 


of the Senator from Mississippi, which in itself is an amend- 
ment to a committee amendment, which is an amendment to the 
House text. It seems to me that if that is true, it is in the 
third degree, and not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold the amend- 
ment in order. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, in order to keep faith all 
around and not disappoint anybody, and in order to give ample 
time for the consideration of this question, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate now take a recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning, coupled with the further agreement to take a 
vote on this question at not later than 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon, thus giving four hours of debate, two hours of which 
I would ask to be under the control of the Senator from Utah 
and two hours under the control of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL and Mr. COUZENS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Reserving the right to object, I want to know 
why we took a vote a while ago, if there is to be a different 
understanding now? 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think there was an understanding 
about the time when the vote was to be taken. 

Mr. SMITH. An understanding will not be reached. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Utah was quite anxious 
that a time be fixed for the vote. The question is on his amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. DILL and Mr. SMITH. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, let the motion be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is to defer further 
consideration of the pending amendment until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I offer an amendment to that motion, that 
a vote upon the question be taken at not later than 3 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time for a final vote can not 
be fixed by a motion. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. 


Is there objection? 


Mr. President, I think the adoption of 
this proposal would merely mean that we should not carry on 
the business of the Senate to-night in considering any further 


phase of the tariff bill. Every Senator was put on notice this 
morning, at the request of the Senator from Mississippi, that 
the sugar schedule would be taken up first and considered. 
There is no snap judgment being taken on anybody, and I 
would like to see the Senate proceed with its business and go 
ahead with the night session instead of shilly-shallying around 
adopting every change possible, trying to avoid having a night 
session. That is what it means. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
motion of the Senator from Virginia. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was Called). 
announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last roll call, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). 
pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. GrEENE] and vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement of my pair as on the previous yote, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gutterr] 
to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrMan] and 
“* yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
[Mr. OvERMAN]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 


vote 


The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Curtine]; 
The Senator from Minnesota |Mr. Suresreap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]; and 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck]. 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 49, as follows: 
YEAS—24 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Swanson 
NAYS—49 
Kean 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Nye 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
bine 
Ransdecll 
Robinson, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—23 
Moses 
Glenn Overman 
Greene Pittman 
Kendrick Reed 
Deneen King Robinson, Ark. 
Gillett Mechellar Shipstead 


So the Senate refused to postpone the consideration of 


Moses] with the 


Barkley George 
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Wagner 
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Blaine 
Brock 


Copeland 


Allen 
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Dale 

Dill 

Fess 


Fletcher 
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Robsion, Ky. 
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Steiwer 
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Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 
Watson 


Bingham Glass 
Blease 
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Cutting 


Shortridge 
Steck 
Stephens 
‘Townsend 


Walcott 


the 


| sugar schedule until to-morrow. 


Mr. BLACK. 
situation with 


Mr. President, what is 
reference to Senate 


the parliamentary 
Finance Committee amend- 


| ments which were adopted as in Committee of the Whole? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The first step is to concur in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, and the 
Senator from Utah proposes an amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not mean with reference to this particular 
change. I refer to other amendments made by the Senate 
Finance Committee, and which were adopied by the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A separate vote may be had in 
the Senate, provided a reservation was made before the bill 
went into the Senate. 

Mr. BLACK. I had understood yesterday afternoon, from 
a ruling by the Chair, that it was not necessary to have a 
separate reservation. 

I ask unanimous consent to reserve a separate vote, and for 
the privilege of offering an amendment to paragraph 1517, 
line 2, page 212, which was a Senate Finance Committce amend- 
ment fixing a 30 per cent ad valorem rate on empty shells. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is that an amendment to the 
House text, or to a Senate committee amendment? 

Mr. BLACK. The House text previded a 40 per cent ad 
valorem rate, the Senate Finance Committee reduced it to 30 
per cent, and I desire to reduce it still further by another 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will see that 
tor is put down for a reservation, as he was absent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of to-day’s business the Senate shall take a recess 


the Sena- 


| until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah to the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not want to 
discuss this amendment particularly, but I supposed we would 
hear something from the mover of the amendment, or from 
some one else who had something to say about it. If no one 


there objection? The Chair 
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cares to speak in support of the motion, however, I am prepared 
to go on, 

Mr. GLASS. I suggest that the amendment be read from the 
desk. I do not know what it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
yield to have the amendment read? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Senate be in order, and 
the amendment will be read. 

The LeeisLtative CLeek. The Senator from Utah proposes the 
following substitute for paragraph 501: 

Par. 501. tank bottoms 
trated melada, concrete and conc 


the Senator from Montana 


Sugars, sirups of cane juice, melada, concen- 
entrated molasses, testing by the polari- 
not above 75 sugar degrees, and all mixtures containing sugar and 
water, testing by the polariscope above 50 sugar degrees and not above 
75 sugar degrees, 1.7125 cents per pound, and for each additional sugar 
shown by the polariscopic test, 0.0375 of 1 cent per pound addi- 
tional, and fractions of a degree in proportion. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I trespass upon the 
patience of the Senate at this time to say something upon the 
general subject because by reason of a slight indisposition an 
tunity was denied me to express my views with respect to 


scope 


degree 


the duty on sugar when the bill was in Committee of the Whole, | 


d when that provision of the bill was under consideration. 

The debate has proceeded, so far as I have had an opportu- 
nity to listen to it, upon the assumption upon the part of those 
urging an increase in the duty on sugar that unless it should 
be granted the beet-sugar industry would be destroyed. If I 
were able to accept that view, however I may have entertained 


some previous notions about the matter, I should be disposed | 
to go a long way and overlook any preconceived notions upon | 


the subject in order to help it out, for [ realize that it is an 
industry which in the very highest degree 
and cultivation. 
It is an industry of transcendent importance to my State. The 
Great Western Sugar Co., the principal producer of beet sugar 
in the United States, 
tory at Billings, Mont., one of the largest owned and operated 
by that company and one of the largest in the United States. 
its annual output aggregates over 30,000 tons of sugar. It has 
been in successful operation now for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. There are likewise three other sugar factories in Mon- 
tuna, much smaller and of very much more recent origin. 

The Great Western Sugar Co. is, as stated, the largest pro- 
ducer of beet sugar in the United States. Statements have 
been made to the effect that it produces 58 per cent of all of 
the beet sugar produced in the United States. I have definite 
and positive information, given by one of the higher officers of 
the ussociation before the so-called lobby committee, that its 
production at least is in excess of 50 per cent of all of the beet 
sugar produced in the United States. 

That company has had a most successful experience. It was 
organized in the year 1906, taking over a considerable number 
of sugar factories theretofore operating, and exchanging for 
the properties thus taken over its capital stock. It was organ- 
ized with an authorized capital of $20,000,000, afterwards fixed 
at $15,000,000, of preferred stock and $15,000,000 of common 
stock. Practically all of this but about $1,000,000 in capitaliza- 
tion was issued prior to the year 1923, soon after its organi- 
zation, and the remainder issued at that time. 

I have before me a schedule showing the dividends which it 
has paid since it was organized. It has regularly paid on its 
preferred stock 7 per cent from the date of its organization ex- 
cept for a few years when the rate was a little less than that. 
It has paid regular dividends upon its preferred stock without 
interruption since its organization in 1906 totaling $23,521,750. 
For the first four years of its existence it paid no dividends 
upon its common stock, but since that time, since 1910, it has 
paid dividends regularly, aggregating during that time $60,850,- 
660, or a total in dividends of $84,372,410. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is a mistake in that figure. It 
was acknowledged before the committee. The man who pre- 
pared that document admitted himself that it was an error. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The table was prepared, it is 
true, by an organization which opposes the increase in the 
duty on sugar. The very document I hold in my hand, how- 
ever, was presented to Mr. Petrikin, president of the Great 
Western Sugar Co., when he was a_ witness before the 
lobby committee and he admitted that the figures were cor- 
rect, so I am obliged to accept them upon the statement of the 
president of the company. 
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ts value is beyond dispute in my judgment. | 


is an owner and operator of a great fac- | 
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Mr. SMOOT. Before the Finance Committee, when the mat- 
ter was called to the attention of the committee, it was admitted 
that there was a mistake of some $35,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, I am very sure the Senator 
is not correct about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can place the figures in the Recorp later. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that this table of dividends 
paid by the Great Western Sugar Co. may be incorporated 
in the Recorp, and I add, as heretofore stated, that Mr. Petrikin, 
the president of the company, being interrogated about it, 
said the figures were correct. 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. Without objection the table 
will be printed in the Recorp as requested. 

The table is as follows: 


Total divi- 
dends paid | Common 
during dividends 


Preferred 


Fiscal year ending Feb. 28— dividends 





1, 481, 300 | 
1, 481, 300 
1, 481, 300 
1, 481, 300 
1, 481, 300 
1, G39, 460 
1, 741, 600 
8, 154, 100 
8, 004,100 | 7,050, 000 
8, 004, 100 , 050, 000 
100 050, 000 100 
1, 854, 100 $00, 000 100 
1, 602, 050 600, 000 950 
3, 450, 000 2, 400, 000 000 
5, 850, 000 4, 800, 060 000 
5,850,000 | 4,800, 000 000 
, 000 4, 800, 000 | 000 
70, 000 4, 920, 000 | 000 
, VOO 5, 040, 000 l, 000 
60, 850, 660 | 23, 521, 750 


| 


685, 360 
787, 500 
, 200, 000 


UE ogcabeb bonis wintcaetodtddenanttaetiladaiaiadl | 84, 372, 410 


|——-- 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. It will be noted that no dividends 
were paid on the common stock for the first four years of the 
existence of the company, but taking the aggregate of the divi- 
dends paid upon the common stock, $60,850,660, it will be found 
that, including the four years during which it paid no dividends 
upon its common stock, there was paid an average of $2,535,444, 
or about 17 per cent annually upon its common stock; in other 
words, $60,850,660 divided by 25 years, the entire period covered 
since the organization of the company, gives a result of $2,535,- 
444 annually, or practically 17 per cent. That is 17 per cent 
upon a capitalization of $15,000,000, although all of the stock 
was not issued until 1923—that is to say, about $1,000,000 
worth of it were issued at that time. 

But that is not the whole story, bear in mind. In addition to 
paying the sixty-odd million dollars of dividends upon its com- 
mon stock it laid by a surplus of $35,773,324. That is upon the 
authority of the Great Western Sugar Co. itself contained in a 
document which probably was placed in the hands of every 
Member of the Senate. I have it before me headed “ United 
States Beet Sugar Association, 1180 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. Phone, Franklin 6864. On the Great West- 
ern, May 9, 1929.” The document is signed by Harry A. Austin, 
the secretary of the United States Beet Sugar Association. The 
document is intended to controvert the idea that the Great 
Western Sugur Co. has been making inordinate profits upon its 
investment and it maintains that in computing all the profits 
which were made the computation should be made not on the 
basis of $30,000,000 of its capital stock, but on its present assets 
of some $64,000,000. 

Thus it is shown in the document to which I have referred 
that in the fiscal year ended February 28, 1927, it had net assets 
of $66,517,056; for the year ended February 29, 1928, it bad 
$64,077,624 of assets; and for the year ended February 28, 1929, 
it had $65,773,324 in assets. That is to say, Mr. President, be- 
ginning in 1906 with assets, so far as the assets were repre- 
sented by the capital stock, of $30,000,000 it now has $65,000,000 
of assets. In other words, in addition to paying the regular 7 
per cent dividends upon its preferred stock and 17 per cent 
average upon its common stock, it laid hy $35,773,324 more, 
which, presumably, is invested in other properties, in new fac- 
tories, either bought or constructed. 7 

That is to say, for the 25-year period, having laid by this 
surplus of thirty-five million-odd dollars, it laid by on an aver- 
age a surplus of $1,490,555 annually, so that its total net earn- 
ings figured upon that basis—that is to say, its average divi- 
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dends and its average surplus laid by—its average net earnings | 
have been $4,025,999, or 26.8 per cent on its capitalization. In 
other words, its annual earnings going into dividends and sur- 
plus amounted to 26.8 per cent. 

But even that is not the whole story. The fact about the mat- 
ter is that it never did have an investment of $30,000,000. Its 
total investment was not to exceed $15,000,000. In other words, 
the common stock, in plain language, was pure water. It 
issued its stock in exchange, as I have heretofore said, for | 
properties of companies then operating, giving a certain amount 
of preferred stock and a certain amount of common stock. 

The facts in relation to that matter were all drawn out in 
the testimony in what is known as the Sugar-Trust case, an 
action brought by the Government of the United States to 
dissolve the Sugar Trust, the testimony being taken in the year 
1912, and Mr. ©. 8S. Morey, then tlfe president of the Great 
Western Sugar Co., testifying to the original investment made 
by that company. 

The Eaton Sugar Co. was acquired, its capitalization being | 
$750,000, in exchange for 6,500 shares of preferred and 6,500 
shares of the common stock of the Great Western Co. 

The Greeley Sugar Co. was acquired, its capitalization being 
$750,000, for 7,000 shares of preferred and 7,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the Great Western Co. 

The Longmont Sugar Co. was acquired, its capitalization 
being $1,000,000, for 10,000 shares of preferred and 10,000 
shares of common stock of the Great Western Co. 

The Fort Collins-Colorado Sugar Co. was acquired, its capi- | 
talization being $1,250,000, for 12,500 shares of preferred and 
12,500 shares of common stock of the Great Western Co. 

The Great Western Sugar Co. (Loveland, Colo.), having a 
capitalization of $1,000,000, was acquired for 10,000 shares of 
preferred and 10,000 shares of common stock of the Great 
Western Co. 

The Billings Sugar Co., of my State, capitalized at $1,250,000, 
was acquired for 12,500 shares of common stock and 12,500 | 
shares of preferred stock of the Great Western Co. 

The Sterling Sugar Co., capitalized at $900,000, was acquired 
for 9,730 shares of preferred stock and 9,730 shares of common 
stock of the Great Western Co. 

The Morgan County Construction Co.—Fort Morgan and | 
Brush factories—capitalized at $1,400,000, was acquired for 
14,000 shares of common stock and 14,000 shares of preferred 
stock of the Great Western Co. 

The Agricultural Investment Co. having a _ capital 
$1,500,000, was acquired for 15,000 shares of common 
15,000 shares of preferred stock of the Great Western Co. 

The Windsor Sugar Co., having a capitalization of $750,000, 
was acquired for 7,500 shares of preferred and 7,500 shares of 
common stock of the Great Western Co. 

That is the ordinary way in which such combinations are 
effected, the preferred stock representing the actual value of | 
the property taken over and the common stock being given as 
a bonus. That that was the case in the instance under consider- 
ation is clearly apparent from the testimony of Mr. Morey given 
in the case to which I have referred. I quote from his testimony 
as follows: 





of 
and 


[Testimony of Chester 8. Morey, president of the Great Western Sugar | 
Co. of Colorado; examined by Mr. Knapp, assistant to United States 
district attorney at New York City, May 21, 1912, before Wilson §S., | 
Brice, special examiner, page 379] 

Q. And for the $1,250,000 of the par value stock of the Fort Collins 

(Colo.) Sugar Co. the Great Western Co. issued $2,500,000, didn’t it ?— | 


A. Preferred and common stock? 
Q. Yes.—A. The preferred stock is all I considered worth anything. 
Q. Just answer my question, please.—A. Yes, sir; preferred and com- 
mon, 

Q. So you did get two for one for stock?—A, Of a kind. 

Q. But you did not consider the common worth anything?—A. I did 
not; speculative. 


And on page 393: 

Q. What was the Agricultural Investment Co., Mr. Morey; and what 
did it have to do with the formation of the Great Western Sugar Co. of 
New Jersey?—A. It was a company there that loaned out money at 


times. That is about all I know about it. It was an eastern corpora- 
tion. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I quote now from page 394: 


Q. Why did you issue $3,000,000 in stock in payment of a debt of 
$1,500,000 ?7—A. I did not object to that, because I felt that issuing of a 
million and a half of preferred stock and a million and a half of common 
stock was no more than if we issued a million and a half of one stock, 
and no division of it. It canceled the debt. I considered at that time | 
that the value of the common stock was entirely speculative. 
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Q. But the preferred stock you thought was worth par?—A,. I thought 
that ought to be safe. 


Observe, Mr. President, that he does not assert that even the 
preferred stock represented the actual value of the property 
taken over, but he thought it wouid be safe to regard the prop- 
erty as worth that much. 

Q. When you say it was speculative, what do you mean by that? 
A. I mean if the company made a success 
stock would become valuable, 
the future. 

Q. Do you consider it worth anything at that time ?—A, 
a very high opinion of it myself. 

Q. You thought that it was worth practically nothing at that time? 
A. I did. 

Q. Didn’t you know at that time that Mr 
believe at that time that Mr. Havemeyer had 
I think I did. 

Q. And that was the reason why you gave the company a million and 
a half of common stock, was it not?—A. No; I would not say it was 
because Mr. Havemeyer had an interest in it. It seemed to me it was 
equally fair to give a million and a half of each stock there as it was to 


a great success—then that 


but it all depended upon the success in 
I 


I didn't have 


Havemeyer, or didn't you 
in interest in the Agricul 


| give two shares of stock in payment of the factory. 


Q. Because you believed the factories and the property turned over 
by the six companies, including the good will and everything eise, were 
worth the amount of the preferred stock?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And that the common stock was simply thrown In?—A. Yes, sir 


So, Mr. President, we are in no doubt about the proposition 
that the $15,000,000 preferred stock represented really the actual 
investment in this enterprise. Therefore, instead of figuring the 
earnings on the basis of $30,000,000, as I have heretofo e fig 
ured them, we must, as a matter of fact, figure the earnings 
upon the basis of not more than $15,000,000. Figuring up on 


| that basis we have the following results: 


oo 


Dividends which it has paid, $84,372,410; surplus, $35,773 
total, $120,145,734. 

The total sum, divided by $15,000,000 capital stock, makes 
practically an annual return of an even $5,000,000 upon an 
investment of $15,000,000; in other words, it has made 33! 
per cent on its investment from the time it started. 


Mr. President, bear in mind I find no fault with this: indeed, 


| I am proud that this company has done so well, and I take 


considerable pride in the fact that the Billings factory in the 
State of Montana has contributed so abundantly to the extraor 
dinary profits made by the company; but when the company 
comes before the Congress of the United States asking for an 
increase in the duties which have heretofore been imposed and 
by reason of which, in part at least, it has made these extraor 
dinary profits, I feel that we ought to scan the request with 


particular caution. 


I want to call attention to another thing. It has been sug 
gested, however, that, while the company has made profits in 
the past, it has been paying its dividends in recent years out 
of unusual profits which it made during the war time. That 
claim does not seem to be sustained by the figures. 

In 1911 it paid dividends on its common stock of $5, in 1912 
it paid $5, in 1913 it paid $5, in 1914 it paid $5, in 1915 it paid 
$5, in 1916 it paid $6.50, in 1917 it paid $7.46, in 1918 it paid 
$68.28, in 1919 it paid $66.86, in 1921 it paid $66.86—bear in 
mind on the basis of hundred-dollar shares. The last four years 
that I have given represented the dividends which the company 
paid during the flush war period. That period being over, the 
dividends then dropped, and in 1922 the company paid but $8.53 
and in 1923 but $5.69; but under the operation apparently of 


| the duty imposed by the act of 1922 and the reviving condition 


of industry throughout the country, it paid in 1924 $22.76, in 
1925 it paid $45.53, in 1926 it paid $45.53, in 1927 it paid $45.53, 


| in 1928 it paid $46.66, and in 1929 it paid $47.80. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the dividend payments to which 
the Senator refers represent payments on hundred-dollar shares, 
do they not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; on hundred-dollar shares. 
So, it will be observed, Mr. President, that if the company had 
earried over an unusual surplus by reason of profits it made 


| during the war, it would of course have kept up its dividends in 


1922 and 1923 to figures higher than those given here; in other 
words, it would have distributed the surplus over the lean years 

Likewise, it will be observed that during the last year, 1929 
it paid a higher rate than it had paid prior thereto. That sug- 
gests that there are some statements made in another document 
put out by the Great Western Co. which do not seem to conform 
quite to the facts. I have here before me a copy of the testimony 
Western Sugar 
Co. before the subcommittee of the Finance Committee, from 
which I read as follows: 
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Capitalization: The shareholders of the Great Western number about 
9,000, one-third of them owning preferred stock. Upon the formation 
of the company capital stock to the amount of $20,000,000 was issued 
to be used in taking over the companies then operating in the terri- 
tory. The $20,000,000 was represented by 100,000 shares of preferred 
and 100,000 common, all stock selling at a par value 
of $100 In year after its formation, the 


increased its 


shares of 


1906, the 


stock and the capitalization of accumulated earnings. 
was sold for less than par, nor were 
with preferred. 


No stock ever 
common shares ever given as 


bobus 


I have stated what the actual facts are about the matter. 
In recent years the common stock has been split up, so that to-day 


each share represents only one-twelfth of the original common share. 


sut I call attention to another paragraph of this testimony 
given by Mr. Lippitt, as follows: 


In two of the last three years the company did not earn its divi- 
dends on common stock. 


It will be borne in mind that the dividends in the last three 
years have been at the rate of $45.53 a share, $46.66 a share, 
and $47.80 a share. It may be that the company did not earn 
all of the dividends that it paid in those three years. 

In two of the last three years the company did not earn its divi- 
dends on common stock. In the fiscal years ended February 28, 1927, 
and February 29, 1928, respectively, the Great Western paid nearly 50 
per cent of its common-stock dividends out of surplus. Sugar prices 
in the last three years, it should be observed, were materially higher 
than at present, 

Observe: 


In the fiscal years ended February 28, 1927, and February 29, 1928, 
respectively, the Great Western paid nearly 50 per cent of its common- 
stock dividends out of surplus. 


I have here, Mr. President, the report of the Great Western 
Sugar Co. for the past year, which I ask may be incorporated 
in the Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
as follows. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, is this the statement pub- 
lished by the company itself? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This is the company’s own pam- 
phlet, showing its condition for the year ended February 28, 
1929; the report for the year ended February 28, 1930, not 
being available to me, of course. 


I read from the last page thereof, 


Profits from operations—_ 
Interest earned—bank deposits, loans, etc 


Interest on money borrowed 
Depreciation of plants and railroad_ 


1, 706, 
PORSERE SARIS: GOR np ectrtiecenpentimeniinetinntiy 


1, 064, 


Total deductions of 2, 962, 


Net ineome (all companies) 7, 785, 


If we are correct, then, in assuming that the actual invest- 
ment of the Great Western Sugar Co. has been $15,000,000, its 
profits for the last year have aggregated practically 50 per cént. 

If we shall consider, however, that its actual investment is 
$30,000,000, the actual earning on its common stock amounts to 


about 45 per cent. That is to say, take 7 per cent of $15,000,000, 
$1,050,000, for dividends upon its preferred stock; deduct that 
from the $7,785,699.88, and the balance goes to the common 
stock of $15,000,000, making 45 per cent. This, Mr. President, 
is confirmed as well by the income-tax report of the Great 
Western Sugar Co., which shows that for the year 1928 its 
profits amounted, according to its books, to $3,530,000; for 1927, 
to $3,365,713.27; and for 1926, to $6,424,142. The returns for 
the year 1929 show exactly the amount given by the annual 
report—$7,785,699.88. 

Mr. President, I can not admit that the correct way to figure 
the profits of the Great Western Sugar Co. is to take its present 
total assets and figure how much its returns have been for 
recent years on its total assets, because its assets over and above 
the $30,000,000 simply represent what it made and set aside 
over and above 17 per cent annually figured upon a basis of 
$30,000,000, or 3344 per cent, figured upon a basis of $15,000,000 
of investment. 

That would be justifiable only if they had turned all their 
earnings into new properties or had contented themselves with 
very meager dividends—less than a reasonable return on the 
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capitalization to $30,000,000 by the issuance of further | they are carrying it on in a perfectly legitimate manner. [ 


| have no fault at all to find about that; but when they come here 


|} has an 
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investment. But what went into surplus was the excess above 
a fair return, On which they may not justly claim returns 
through added duties. In other words, Mr. President, this 


company, from indisputable testimony from its own officers, has 


been highly successful under the present and past tariffs; and, 
again, I repeat that I find no fault with that. These people 
are engaged in a legitimate business, and, so far as I know, 


asking for increased duty we may justly scan with every 
caution their transactions in the past. 

Mr. President, as I have stated heretofore, there are three 
other factories in the State of Montana. They are new; they 
are struggling institutions. They can show no such profits as 
the Great Western. The largest of these, at Sidney, Mont., 

output perhaps not greater than about one-third of 
the output of the Billings factory. Its output is about 10,000 
tons a year. Two other factories in the State of Montana 
have been removed from the Utah-Idaho country to the State 
of Montana; but it will be borne in mind that those three 
factories have been established within the last five years by 
men of great experience in the business, the factory at Sidney 
being owned by the Holy Sugar Co., which operates extensively 
through the Rocky Mountains territory. The factory at 
Chinook was moved there, as I say, from the Utah-Idaho ter- 
ritory by the Utah-Idaho Co., long in the business. The factory 
at Missoula was removed from the same territory. It is owned 
by the Amalgamated Co., equally in the business for a long 
time. 

Those three factories were established in the State of Mon- 
tana under the duty prescribed by the act of 1922; and it is 
reasonable to assume that when they were established those 
people, who know the business—know it from A to Z—calculated 
and computed what they would be likely to make upon their 
investment under the existing tariff. Bear in mind, too, that 
when they were established no one contemplated an increase in 
the duty on sugar. 

Worse than that, Mr. President, when they were established 
there had been a determination by the Tariff Commission that 
$1.23 represented the entire difference between the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar in this country and elsewhere. There had been 
pending before the commission since 1922 an application under 
the flexible provisions of the tariff law to reduce the duty. In 
the face of the application to reduce the tariff and in the face 
of the finding by the Tariff Commission, which under all ordi- 
nary circumstances would operate for a reduction of the tariff 
materially from the present level of $1.76, these three factories 
were established; and I need some demonstration that these 
people, who calculated on the basis of that situation and invested 
their money, were all wrong about it and that they now need 
some further tariff in order to operate. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that the sugar factories in the 
Utah-Idaho territory are in a rather depressed condition; but it 
is due to the fact that they have been troubled down there with 
the fly hopper, which preys upon the beet plants, and has very 
seriously affected the returns there; and these factories have 
been moved from that territory farther north into the Montana 
territory, where, fortunately, up to the present time at least, we 
have not been thus afflicted. Whether the colder nights that we 
have in Montana than they have in the more southern territory 
account for the failure of the fly to do any damage to us or 
whether it is due to the fact that it has not yet reached our 
territory, we fortunately have not been troubled with it as they 
have there. So the trouble with the Utah-Idaho factories is not 
the lack of an adequate tariff. It is due to other circumstances 
and conditions to which I have adverted. 

Mr. President, I should like to see the farmers in the State 
of Montana who contribute such an abundant supply of beets 
to the Billings factory, and these other farmers in the terri- 
tory which supplies the other factories in the State of Mon- 
tana, get more than they do for their beets. I think the Great 
Western might very easily and very appropriately have been 
more liberal, considering the showing that they have made, in 
the prices that they haye offered the farmers who supply the 
beets to that factory. I would like to see them get a better 
price for their beets; but I can not overlook the fact that I 
represent 600,000 people who live in the State of Montana, and 
it is my duty, and I should be recreant to my trust if I did 
not consider their interests as well as the interests of the 
farmers who raise beets. 

Mr. President, what does this mean to the State of Montana? 
If the duty of $1.76 a hundred exacted under the present law 
is effective, what amount would the people of Montana, 600,000 
of them, pay in the way of a duty on sugar? 

The consumption of sugar by the people of the United States 
has been increasing enormously during the last 50 years, and 
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principally during the last 20 years, so that now the total con- 
sumption of sugar in the Nation amounts to something over 100 | 
pounds per individual ; that is to say, the total amount of sugar | 
used for all purposes in the United States divided by the popu- 
lation will give a quotient of about 100 pounds. 

So that we must figure that every man, woman, and child in 
the State of Montana pays for 100 pounds of sugar annually. 
In other words, by reason of the duty, if the duty is effective, 
they pay $1.76 apiece, and six hundred thousand and odd of 
them pay $1,161,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not think the duty is effec- 
tive, does he? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am going to talk now about the 
increase of 24 cents in the duty which is proposed by the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. No doubt the Senator 

believes that will be effective. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be effective as far as the other is effec- 
tive, as to the quantity, but it will not change one whit the 
price of candy or the price of sugar on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I know; the Senator has here 
tofore argued that the duty on sugar does not increase the price 
of it at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not say that, and never have said it. 1} 
have said it does not inerease the price of a certain class of 
sugar used for certain purposes, and it does not, no matter | 
whether it is 10 cents or 2 cents, if you go and buy it at 5 cents 
a pound or 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care to argue that propo- | 
sition. We had it up the other day in the case of oil. We 
were told that a duty of a dollar a barrel on crude oil would 
not be reflected at all in the price of gasoline, because the price 
of gasoline does not follow the price of crude oil at all. 

In other words, the refiners of the United States would be 
called upon, on account of the proposed duty, to pay an addi- 
tional $900,000,000 for the crude oil which they handle in their 
refineries, but they would not ask the people of the United 
States to reimburse them that $900,000,000. Gentlemen may 
argue that to some minds, but mine, I say, is closed. I can | 
not believe that the Standard Oil and the Gulf Refining Co. and 
the Dutch Shell, and the other companies engaged in the com- 
mercial production and marketing of gasoline, are going to pay 
$900,000,000 more for their crude oil and not make the con- 
sumers of gasoline in the United States pay for it. 





The 24-cent increase proposed now by the Senator from Utah, 
of course, is going to increase the price of sugar by 24 cents a 


hundred. There is no possible escape from that conclusion, as it 
seems to me, regardless of whether the $1.76 duty is reflected 
in the price or not. 

What does that mean to the 600,000 people of the State of 
Montana? I figure on a basis of 110 pounds for each indi- 
vidual, because that is more nearly accurate than 100 pounds. 
It would mean a tax upon the people of the State of Montana, 
for the purpose of maintaining these factories, of $158,400 a 
year. If those factories in the State of Montana should come to 
the legislature and ask that the people of the State tax them- 
selves to the extent of $158,400 for the purpose of maintaining 
those factories, I wonder what answer would be made. No one | 
can doubt what the answer would be. 

Mr. President, I am not solicitous at all about convincing 
anybody about the soundness of the argument I make. The 
facts can not be disputed. About the conclusions arrived at, I 
am not solicitous that anybody should be influenced in any way 
by anything I may say, and, of course, I know that nobody will 
be. I have merely risen to explain the reasons why I am unable 
to vote for this duty so much desired by the beet growers in the 
State of Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when I spoke on the subject of 
sugar I quoted the low price that Cuban sugars were offered 
for in New York, $1.98 a hundred. Last week Cuban sugar fell 
to $1.54. It was never so low in the history of the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Wheat prices have gone down, too; 
so have cotton prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator now is saying that the $1.76 
costs the American people so much money. The whole sugar 
industry is demoratized. If the controlling interest in Cuban 
sugar—and I might name the National City Bank—has its way, 
it is going to destroy the industry in the United States, and 
when the industry is destroyed, then you will see what the 
American people will pay. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I had in mind the opening argu- 
ment of the Senator from Utah upon this matter, which started 
out upon the proposition that unless we impose this duty, the 
beet-sugar industry will be destroyed; So I started out to 
demonstrate that, at least, the Great Western is well buttressed. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Since I made that statement, three sugar plants 
have gone into the hands of receivers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can tell the Senator banks that 
have gone into the hands of receivers since that time, banks 
in my State, and all over the country. 

In 1920 we had a slump in ail manner of products, the price 
of sugar dropped with all the rest, the price of wheat dropped, 
the price of beef dropped, everything dropped. There is again 
another drop, affecting all classes of agricultural commodities. 
Sugar goes down the same as the rest do. But let me remark, 
however low the price of unrefined sugar may be in the city 


| of New York to-day, whatever unrefined sugar comes in, what- 


ever may be the price, $1.60, or $1.54, or $1.58, whatever it 
may be, the importer must add $1.76 before he undertakes to 
refine it at all. No one can escape from that conclusion, 
Accordingly, the domestic producer has the $1.58, and he has 
on top of that $1.76 more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, nobody is disputing the fact that 
the tariff on sugar is effective even when it is as low as it 
is to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly, and the domestic 
producer will get the importing price plus the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the situation, but this is the 
question, do we want that industry in the United States? If 
we do, then we have to protect it so that it can live against 
conditions existing now in Cuba. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I agree with the Senator; and 
at least the Great Western has shown no difficulty about 
existing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under certain conditions, but I do not think 
the Great Western will make a single dollar this year. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is speculation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it is speculation, and I will 
tell the Senator why. First, thousands and tens of thousands 
of tons of beets froze in the ground for the first time, I sup- 
pose, in the history of the company. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I know a farmer whose wheat 
was all destroyed by hail. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes, Mr. President, but I do not 
think that in fixing tariffs we can take into consideration these 
adventitious conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not asking the Senator to do so, but the 
Senator remarked about the industry being prosperous in the 
past. It is true they have been, although I went to the Sen- 
ator and asked about the report he produced, and I say now 
to the Senator that that $156,000,000 is too large by $42,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am very glad the Senator has 
corrected that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then the Senator misspoke him- 
self. I was not using the calculation of this gentleman at all. 
I was making my own calculations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, that makes a difference. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I gave my own figures, based on 
the dividends. The Senator challenged the schedule of divi- 
dends I put in. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I challenged the statement made by the 
Senator as to the amount they made as reported by this gen- 
tleman, who stated a figure $42,000,000 in excess of what it 
should have been. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not given any computation 
of the gentleman representing the Cuban sugar people at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did not the Senator say that the president of 
the company was asked whether those figures were correct? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; he was asked whether the 
figures in this schedule were correct, the schedule of dividends 
which I have put in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator obviously misunder- 
stood me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did; because I felt the Senator was referring 
to the other. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The gentleman made some compu- 
tations of his own, but I do not undertake to say whether they 
are correct or not correct. I gave the actual dividends paid 
by the Great Western Sugar Co., and from those I made my own 
computations. 


Mr. SMOOT. I have no quarrel with the Senator in regard 


| to that. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
have. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Anyway, I repeat, I merely desired 
to state my own position with respect to this matter. I could 
not, under these circumstances, think of taking a dollar out 


I felt sure the Senator would not 
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of the pockets of the farmers of the State of Montana who | nouncement has recently been made of our intention to commence con- 


raise wheat or raise cattle, or the miners who work in the 
mines in Butte, for the purpose of swelling these very satis- 
factory profits which have been made by the Great Western 
Sugar Co. Those farmers and miners have no one to represent 
them except their representatives upon this floor and upon the 
floor of the other House. The sugar factories have had here a 
powerful lobby advocating their cause, and nobody blames them 
for that. They have contributed very liberally to the $200,000 
which has been raised by the interests advocating this increase 
in the duty, and they are here with representatives and with 
literature to establish their case. Unless we upon this floor 
speak in the interest of the general consumer of sugar in the 
State of Montana, his voice is not heard at all. 

I felt that my duty would not be done unless I laid these 
facts before the Senate and indicated the reason why I can 
not support this amendment. 

Exuisir A 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO. ANNUAL REPORT, FEBRUARY 28, 1929 


Denver, Colo. 
Eaton, Greeley, Windsor, Fort Collins, Love- 
land, Longmont, Brighton, Fort Lupton, Johnstown, Ovid, Sterling, 
Brush, Fort Morgan, Colo.; Scottsbluff, Gering, Bayard, Minatare, 
Mitchell, Lyman, Nebr.; Billings, Mont.; Lovell, Wyo. 

joard of directors: Charles Boettcher, Denver, Colo. ; 
soettcher, Denver, Colo.; Arthur O. Choate, New York, N. Y.; M. W. 
Denver, Colo.; E. R. Griffin, Denver, Colo.; Horace Havemeyer, 
New York, N. Y.; Gerald Hughes, Denver, Colo.; W. D. Lippitt, Denver, 
Colo.; R. K. Marsh, Denver, Colo.; John W. Morey, Denver, Colo. ; 
Edwin Morrison, Denver, Colo.; W. L. Petrikin, Denver, Colo.; Fred H. 
Roberts, Denver, Colo.; M. D. Thateber, Pueblo, Colo.; B. A. Tompkins, 
New York, N. ¥. 

Executive committee: W. L. Petrikin, 
Charles Boettcher; M. D. Thatcher; E. R. 

Officers: W. L. Petrikin, president; W. D. Lippitt, first vice presti- 
dent and general manager; Charles Boettcher, seeond vice president; 
B. A. Tompkins, third vice president; M. D. Thatcher, treasurer; 8. P. 
Saunders, secretary, auditor, and assistant treasurer; Caldwell Martin, 
general counsel. 

Transfer agents: J. G. Kisler, E. F. 
Sugar Building, Denver, Colo.; Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 

Registrars: The International Trust Co., Denver, Colo.; the Chase 
National Bank, New York, N. Y. 


General offices : 
Location 


Sugar Building, 
of factories: 


Claude K. 


Gano, 


chairman ; 
Griffin. 


W. D. Lippitt, 


Shepard, office of the company, 


DENVER, CoLo., April 8, 1929. 
To the Stockholders of the Great Western Sugar Co.: 

Herewith is submitted the combined financial statement of the Great 
Western Sugar Co. and its subsidiary companies for the fiscal year 
ending February 28, 1929. 

The 1928 beet crop was purchased under a contract which provided 
for a guaranteed minimum price of $7 a ton in the Colorado and 
Nebraska districts and $7.50 a ton in the Montana and northern Wyo- 
ming districts, a reduction of $1 a ton in the initial payment as com- 
pared with the previous season’s prices. The contract further pro- 
vided, as has been customary in recent years, for participation by 
returns above the guaranteed minimum, dependent upon 
sugar content of the crop and prices realized in marketing the sugar. 

The lower initial payment made necessary by unfavorable sugar- 
market prospects resulted in the planting of a somewhat smaller acre- 
than in the preceding year. Under favorable growing conditions, 
however, the yield was above normal both as to quantity and in sugar 
content. The production of granulated sugar.for the year, including the 
output of the Johnstown refinery, was 10,080,363 bags of 100 pounds 
each, a decrease from the previous year of only 4 per cent, as compared 
with a decrease of 1414 per cent in acreage planted to the crop. 

Sugar-market levels are now considerably below those a year ago, 
and in fact lower than for many years. Prospects for the immediate 
future are not particularly encouraging, and until production and con- 
sumption are brought more nearly into equilibrium there is little reason 
to expect a material advance in prices. Our present stock of sugar is 
being marketed at an approximately uniform monthly rate in the terri- 
tory from Chicago westward to the Rocky Mountains, and it is the plan 
and expectation that it will be disposed of by the time new sugars from 
the current crop are available. 

The domestic producers of sugar, both cane and beet, are seeking to 
bring about a reasonable increase of import duties on sugar from for 
eign countries, as well as to have restored some restriction upon duty- 
free importation of sugar from the Philippine Islands. The special 
session of Congress convening on April 15 will consider a revision of 
the existing tariff bill. We are encouraged to feel that some additional 
tariff protection will be given to the domestic industry, although it is 
unlikely to become effective in time to influence selling prices of any 
substantial part of the crop produced the past season. 

In keeping with the company’s policy of expanding manufacturing 
capacity as rapidly as sound development of tonnage warrants, an- 


growers in 


age 
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struction of a plant at Wheatland, Wyo., for completion prior to the 
1930 manufacturing campaign. The Wheatland territory is located 
about midway between the Colorado and Nebraska districts of the com- 
pany, and we have been carrying on there for a number of years a de- 
velopment program, which has resulted in the successful establishment 
of beet growing. With the completion of this mill, the company will 
have 22 producing plants, including the molasses refinery at Johns- 
town, Colo. 

The current season’s beet crop is being contracted upon the same 
price and terms as last year’s, and prospects are that plantings in our 
various districts will aggregate about 300,000 acres, an increase of a 
little less than 20 per cent over last year’s acreage. Climatic conditions 
have so far been very favorable, and the winter precipitation assures a 
normal supply of water for irrigation. 

Respectfully submitted. 


W. L. Perrixin, President. 


The Great Western Sugar Co. and subsidiary companics—Consolidated 

balance sheet February 28, 1929 
ASSETS 

Plants, railroad, real estate, and equipment. 

Investments (stocks) 

Cash on hand and in banks. 

Notes receivable 

Accounts receivable 

Refined sugar and by-products on hand. 

Beet seed and supplies on hand 

Prepaid expenses 


$41, 102, 140. 27 
4, 000. 00 

5, 275, 758, 12 
97) 585. 11 

2, 863, 807. 97 
23° 989; 125. 69 
3, 553, 355. 46 
925; 117. 17 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock (authorized and issued) 
Preferred (150,000 shares, $100 
par) $15, 000, 000. 00 
Commen (1,800,000 shares, 
15, 000, 000. 00 


General taxes, pay roll, and accounts payable 
Accrued Federal] income taxes__.................... 
Reserve for deferred manufacturing cost 
Reserve for depreciation 
Surplus : 
Balance Feb. 29, 1928 
Add net income for fiscal year 
ended Feb. 28, 1929.._...... 


1, 053, 893. 35 
1, 063, 907. 96 

400, 000, 00 
9, 519, 764. 81 


$34, 077, 623. 79 
7, 785, 699. 88 


41, 863, 323. 67 


Less dividends paid during year 6, 090, 000. 00 


35, 773, 323. 67 
77, 810, 889. 79 


The Great Western Sugar Co. and subsidiary companies—Consolidated 
income statement, fiscal year ended February 28, 1929 


Profits from operations -........ $10, 548, 000. 47 
Interest earned—bank deposits, loans, 
199, 876. 77 


—— $10, 747, 877, 24 
190, 500, 80 


1, 706, 776. 54 
1, 064, 900. 02 


Less— 
Interest on money borrowed 
an of plants and rail- 
roa 


2, 962, 177. 36 


Net income (all companies)... 7, 785, 699. 88 


I have examined the books and accounts of the Great Western Sugar 
Co. and of the subsidiary companies and verified the cash, the loans, 
and securities owned. 

The foregoing consolidated balance sheet and income statement agree 
with the books, and I hereby certify that in my opinion they show 
correctly the results of the year and the true financial condition of the 
company and its subsidiaries as of February 28, 1929. 

Wa. E. HcumpnHereys, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
DENVER, April 8, 1929. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Couzens 
Ashurst Fess 

Barkley Fletcher 
Bingham Frazier 

Black George 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Grundy 


Heflin Schall 
Jones Sheppard 
Keyes Smith 

La Follette Smoot 
MeKellar Steck 
McNary Steiwer 
Norris Swanson 
Oddie Trammell 
Phipps Vandenberg 
Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Pittman Watson 
Ransdell ° Wheeler 


Bratton 
Broek 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hebert Robinson, Ind. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate now recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning and 
that at not later than 3 o’clock to-morrow a vote be taken on 
the sugar amendment; that during the time from 11 o'clock to- 
morrow morning until 3 o’clock to-morrow afternoon one half 
of the time shall be controlled by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] and the other half by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON ]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold that 
request for a moment to enable me to offer a resolution? 

Mr. WATSON. Will not the Senator withhold it until 
morrow ? 

Mr. NORRIS. 


to- 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. President, I think the Senator ought not | 


provide that the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Mis- | 


sissippi control the time, 


I have no objection to an agreement | 


that one half the time shall be alloted to those who favor the 


amendment and the other half to those who oppose it. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well; I amend my unanimous-consent 
request accordingly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana 
unanimous consent that the Senate do now recess, the recess 
being under the order previously entered, until 11 o’clock to- 


asks | 


morrow morning; that at not later than 3 o'clock to-morrow | 


a vote be taken on the sugar amendment; and that the time 
between 11 o’clock to-morrow morning and 3 o'clock to-morrow 
afternoon be divided one-half to those who favor the amendment 
and one-half to those who oppose it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, as I understand the request of 
the Senator from Indiana it is that we should now recess. I 


will ask him to withhold the request until I may offer a resolu- 


tion and have it read and considered. 
action, I shall let it go over until later. 

Mr. WATSON. 
moment. 

REPORT ON UNSPINNABLE COTTON 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution 
the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution 
follows: 


will be read for 


(S. Res. 225), 


Whereas it is alleged that there is a considerable quantity of very 


low-grade cotton and damaged cotton which has been 


If I can not get immediate | 


Very well; I withhold the request for the | 


as | 


rejected for | 


spinning purposes, and that said cotton is being accumulated and kept 
from year to year for the purpose of counting it in the cotton supply | 


in the United States; and 

Whereas such a practice, if true, is not only unfair and harmful to 
the cotton producers of the United States, but unfair and misleading 
to the public because it is counted as a part of the spinnable cotton 
supply ; and 

Whereas this unspinnable, low-grade, and damaged cotton should be 
eliminated from the amount of spinnable cotton carried in the Govern- 
ment reports: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Bureau of the Census is hereby requested to 
ascertain through its gin reporters and other agents in the service the 
number of bales of the kind of cotton designated in the preamble of 
this resolution as unspinnable, low-grade, and damaged 
report same to the Senate. 


Mr. WATSON. I have no objection to the resolution. 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 
The preamble was agreed to. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request submitted by the Senator from Indiana? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The order was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered (by unanimous consent), That at not later than 3 o'clock p. m. 


on to-morrow (March 5, 1930) the Senate proceed to vote upon the 
pending amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 


cotton and 


Smoor] to the | 


sugar schedule, the time from 11 o'clock a. m. to 3 o'clock p. m. to be | 


equally divided between the 
amendment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the order just agreed to 
the Senate will now stand in recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

Thereupon the Senate (at 7 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) 


took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, March 5, 1930, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


proponents and the opponents of the 
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NOMINATIONS 

Precutive nominations received by the Senate March 4 (legista- 
tive day of January 6), 1930 

AMBASSADOR 


EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


John N, Willys, of Ohio, to be ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Poland. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Charles B. Kennamer, of Alabama, to be United States attor- 
ney, northern district of Alabama. (He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired February 16, 1930.) 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Edgar C. Geddie, of North Carolina, to be United States mar- 
shal, eastern district of North Carolina, to succeed Rippon W. | 
Ward, whose term expired February 16, 1930. 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY 


Capt. Walton R. Sexton to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
from the 3lst day of March, 1930. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, March 4, 1930 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
the following prayer: 


offered 
| 


Almighty God, at whose footstool the morning stars sing to- 
gether and in whom there is perfect love and harmony forever- 
more, Thy providence hast brought us to another day. How 
much more intelligently and bravely we can serve our fellow 
men with Thy truth to guide us and Thy Spirit to inspire us. 
© bestow upon us the mercy of these blessings. Life’s limita- 
tions would be bitter, indeed, had we not the assurance that 
th's is God’s earth, and it bears testimony of His presence and 
His Blessed Father, as we live, make us eager to 
love follow Thee. Amen. 


goodness. 


and 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution: 

Senate Resolution 223 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. JaAMges ANTHONY HuGHegs, late a 
Representative from the State of West Virginia. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join the committee appointed on the part of the 
House of Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased Rep- 
resentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased Representative the Senate do now take a recess until 11 
o'clock m. to-morrow. 


a. 


The message also announced that pursuant to the foregoing 
resolution the Vice President had appointed Mr. Gorr, Mr, Hart- 
FIELD, Mr. Watson, Mr. Harrison, Mr. BARKiEy, and Mr. Fess 
members of the committee on the part of the Senate to attend 
the funeral of the deceased. 


Marcon 4 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

On February 18, 1930: 

H. R, 2824. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Fort Donelson, Tenn.,”’ approved March 26, 1928. 

On February 19, 1930: 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of participation by the Government of 
the United States in the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, 
Deans, and Educators in General to be held at Habana, Cuba, 
on February 20, 1930; 

H. R. 7497. An act to amend the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the county of Armstrong, a county of 
the State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Allegheny River at Kittanning, in the county 
of Armstrong, in the State of Pennsylvania,” approved February 
16, 1928, and to extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of the bridge authorized thereby; 

H. R. 7635. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; and 

H. R. 7637. An act to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Santa Rosa Sound, Fla. 

On February 20, 1930: 

H. J. Res. 252. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for maintenance of the Senate Office Building. 

On February 21, 1930: 

H. R. 5401. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
free highway bridges across Bayou Bartholomew at or near 
each of the following-named points in Morehouse Parish, La.: 
Coras Bluff, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry, and Parkers Ferry. 

On February 26, 1930: 

H. R. 1018. An act to provide for the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station at or near Grand Island, Mich. 

On March 3, 1930: 

H. R. 5415. An act to legalize a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River between Hartford and Bellwood, Ala. ; 

H. R. 5573. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Niobrara, Nebr. ; 

H. R. 7260. An act authorizing Oscar Baertch, Christ Buh- 
mann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Alma, Wis. ; 

H. R. 7631. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at Presidio, Tex.; and 

H. R. 7828. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana or the county of Richland, or both of them, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, Mont. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday, after the fulfillment of the various orders for 
that day, I may address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKDR. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that on Friday, at the conclusion of the address 
of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. BacuMaNN], he 
may address the House for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS BY DR. JULIUS KLEIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a speech 
delivered by Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
on The Industrial South. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following address by Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerte, delivered at the 
International Naval Stores Conference, under the auspices of 
the Pine Institute of America, Jacksonville, Fla., 10 to 10.30 
p. m. February 25, 1930; broadcast through the courtesy of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System: 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 

In the new industrial South we are witnessing a display of extraor- 
dinary energy, skill, and determination. An economic 
fundamental as it is striking—is in evidence everywhere. 
of the South have ramified amazingly. 
vigorously developed. All sorts of splendidly successful productive efforts 
have sprung up in recent years. And certain of these, as we are 
gratified to see, are of an absolutely novel character, promising to make 
a vital contribution to our American economic life throughout the 
coming years. 

The industrialization of the South proceeds apace. The industries 
become more diverse. The scope of activity is constantly widening. 
All this is thoroughly admirable from the standpoint of southern eco- 
nomic interests, because in diversification lies the greatest assurance of 
security and progress. 

The value of southern manufactures and the wages paid in southern 
factories have more than tripled in less than 20 years. 

When I speak of the economic progress of the South, I inelude the 
States of Maryland, West Virginia, Missouri, and Oklahoma, in addi- 
tion to the so-called Old South. On this basis one notes—with grati- 
fication and a degree of astonishment—that the manufactured products 
of the South were valued in 1927 (the last census year) at $10,371,- 
000,000. This is a little more than twice the value of the output of 

I mention this not by any means in criti- 


advance—as 
The activities 
Manifold new interests are being 


southern crops and livestock. 
cism of the great farm staple industries of the South, but simply to 
correct the impression that the South is economically lopsided through 
overdependence upon cotton and tobacco. Such an assumption is, of 
course, merely uninformed nonsense, 

Southern economists are coming to appreciate more and more clearly 
the desirable ratios and relationships between agriculture and industry, 
and are working ever more zealously to bring about a proper balance 
and equilibrium between those two great interests. It is through such 
balanced economy that stability is most effectively established. 

In considering this vital subject we must never make the mistake of 
inferring that the industrial growth of the South is entirely a post- 
war development—even if by “war” we should mean the war of 
61 to ‘65. I have some interesting figures on the production of pig 
iron, which show that during the period from 1840 to 1860 the 
South was supplying about one-fourth of the Nation's total of that 
commodity—most of the southern share coming from Kentucky and 
Tennessee. In 1856, which was a good sample year, the South pro- 
duced more than 86,000 tons out of the Nation’s total of 348,000. 
Southern industrial enterprises of all kinds numbered nearly 25,000 in 
1860, with an aggregate capital of $175,000,000. Railway development, 
shipping, and finance in the Southern States prior to 1860 showed up 
splendidly in comparison with the other sections of the country. 

The requisite ability and aptitude were there. The industrial spirit 
existed. The necessary experience was belng gained. What we have 
witnessed in recent years has been a magnificent flowering and fruition 
from seeds that were planted long ago. 

The variety of that new industrial blossoming is something in which 
the South may take the keenest pride. Fifty-six per cent of all the 
cotton goods manufactured in this country, according to the census of 
1927, were produced in the Southern States. Yet the $910,000,000 worth 
of southern cotton goods in that year represented less than 10 per cent 
of the total value of manufactures in the South. It is needless to speak 
in detail of the lumber and timber products manufactured, the furniture 


industry, the iron and steel works and rolling mills, the tobacco manu- | 


facturing, and the great number of miscellaneous industrial activities 
which range from paper boxes to electric machinery and from coffce 
roasting to the manufacture of mattresses and bedsprings. 
dustrial developments that strike the business analyst most forcefully 
are, of course, the rise in the South of that new giant of the textile 
group, the rayon industry, and the expansion of iron and steel activities. 

All these things show conclusively that new and powerful forces are 
driving forward throughout the South. Novel ideas, breadth of vision, 
practical capacity, a realistic grasp of essential facts and needs—these 
admirable qualities are everywhere apparent. 

One vital factor to be borne in mind is the role that will be played in 
the great future of southern industry by electric power, transmitted over 
long distances. This will mean inevitably a progressive decentralization 
of hitherto highly concentrated industries. We shall doubtless see indus- 
tries spreading more and more to the small towns, the “open spaces.” 
One finds in the South remarkable opportunities for developments of this 
character. 

Bearing upon this point some of you doubtless have heard of an experi- 
mental interconnection of electric transmission lines running from New 
Orleans to Kansas City, which was successfully operated for eight hours 
by a group of public-utility companies serving the States of Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, and Missouri. In this experiment 
more than a thousand southern towns and cities were linked together, 
and the entire system was operated as a single unit. Engineers are 
studying the technical results of those power exchanges, determining the 
Savings effected and the engineering features that apply to intercommuni- 
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cation. Such efforts are surely big with promise for the economic future 
of the South. 

In the new industries that are springing up in the Sout 
we find an evolution comparable to that which we 
the Pacific Coast States—a region wl 
wholly with agriculture, stock raising, 


re w 
ich was once « 

and mining, but w 

making truly amazing progress in manufacturing industry 

and the West—those are the country which, 

than any others, are experiencing this transformation and swift material 
rise. 


two sections of our 


The great naval-stores industry, whose sound advancement has 
the concern of this present conference, is not one of th 
tries of the South; but we note with lively interest the 
ments that have arisen in connection with it This, of is one 
of the oldest industries in this country, dating back to the earliest 
colonial days It is historic, picturesque, deeply rooted, rich in trad 
tion. It illustrates most admirably the capacity of the southern people 
to maintain productive effort with vigor and 
or enhance it as changing conditions require 

It is fascinating to turn our thoughts back to those old days when 
it was customary for vessels coming from Europe with supplies for the 
Colonies to return home bearing a cargo of naval stores to be 
building and outfitting sailing ships. The pine timber 
building the hulls of the ships, and it was utilized, too, as masts 
spars. The pine pitch was used in calking the seams of the ships 
the turpentine was used in painting the vessels. Originally, thers 
very little use for rosin, but today this item proves more important 
than the others. And to-day the strictly naval uses for all these prod 
ucts are (I need hardly say) overshadowed by their utilization in other 
ways. 

From 1840 to 1860 the Carolinas supplied about 90 per cent of the 
total domestic naval-stores production. By 1890 both 
had experienced a large decline in output on account 
and a southward and westward migration of the industry be 
the present time, as the representation at this meeting testifies 
and Florida are the foremost producing States, furnishing 
cent of the total, with Alabama, 
supplying the remainder. 

We have good reason to be proud of the fact that the 
is the world’s greatest manufacturer of 
about two-thirds of the whole, as 
country next in rank. 

It is needless for me to emphasize 
stores industry, which in the crop year 1928 
worth approximately $40,000,000, having 1,150 
ments and more than 40,000 persons engaged in This 
dustry produced, in that twelvemonth, more than 35,000,000 gallons 
of turpentine and more than 2,500,000 barrels of rosin of 500 pounds 
each. Our United States exports of naval 
high value of nearly $30,000,000, surpassing the 1928 figure by 18 
per cent. To Great Britain, to Germany, to the Netherlands, to Ar- 
gentina, to Japan, to Soviet Russia, and to many other countries go 
these important and characteristic products of the South 

The new thought which is making a really new 
stores” is typical of the new South. I mentioned the rise of wholly 
novel endeavors in this region. Such a one is the tunc-oil 
of Florida, which possesses a truly romantic aspect For many cen- 
turies the Chinese have gathered the nuts from the tung trees, crushing 
them and expressing the oil through laborious 
wood oil,” it is sometimes called, and the United States is 
more than 100,000,000 pounds of it per year. For it we 
our Chinese friends more than $1,000,000 a month. 

But now groves of tung trees have been established in own 
South and are to-day beginning to come into actual production. T: 
of the yield indicate that the product is superior in quality to 
imported grade. Reasons advanced for the high quality of the oil 
tained are the scientific care in the cultivation and fertilization of 
trees and the modern methods employed for extraction of the 
another tribute to southern enterprise. 

I am convinced that the future of this development is extremely 
bright. Thus, through the initiative and foresight of the new South, 
the Nation may be relieved of dependence upon a foreign source of 
supply of this raw material which is essential in the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes, oilcloth and linoleum, which is also used in con 
siderable quantities for lining brake bands of automobiles. This oil 
possesses the extremely valuable attribute of imparting drying 
and waterproofing properties to materials. 

When this new industry reaches the point where the output of tung 
oil is able to meet the demands for consumption, we may 
expect that industries which are consumers of the 
spring up and flourish in the Southern States. Such 
enjoying exceptional prosperity in the United States to-day, and it 
seems likely that additional productive capacity will be required. As 
the essential materials are produced in the South, the factor of ready 
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accessibility may be expected to bring about th 
plants in these States. 

We hear, of projects involving 
wallboard * bagasse,” the from 
mean the for the growing of 
southern swamp-land that are now virtually 

In the South we find, 
which are mined in 
mind that rock is 


establishment of new 


too, 
from 
reclamation, 


the manufacture of insulating 
and that may 


great areas of 


refuse sugar-cane, 


the cane, of 
useless. 
deposits of phosphate 
increasing When we bear in 
make finished fertilizer, and that 
the fertilizer industry promises (in the not distant future) to be one of 


greatest, we can factor of the utmost 
South 


also, immens: 


rock 
being quantities 
such processed to 


onl 


discern here a value to the 
As most 
much of 
dustry, in fact, is 
ginia, the State 


chemical 


people are 
our 


aware, chemical developments are the basis 
and success The chemical in- 
to all industry And the State of West Vir- 
of Alabama, and other States in the South already have 

developments of great magnitude and truly national impor- 
The atmospheric nitrogen industry promises to be a distinctive 


development of the South, 


I am gratified at 


contemporary progress 


basic 


tance 


naturally the expressions of appreciation, on the 
part of the 
Division in the Department of 


feel. The 


Commerce has been endeavoring to 
chief of that division, 

aged in the business of merchandising naval stores 
before joining the department, 
of the industry. 


ccessfully, I 
iy thy 
oti 


things 


the problem 


The extremely close relationship that has 
existed between the department and the industry has been a source of 
pleasure to us, and has resulted, I believe, in mutual helpfulness of a 
substantial character. 

Let us look another outstanding example of the southern 
What the western States of the new South have accomplished, 
and are now accomplishing, in petroleum production is well known to the 
Nation But that advance becomes particularly striking, 
we compare with what 
the decade of the nineties the 


briefly at 
advanc 


I believe, when 


present-day conditions being done 30 or 


was 
more years ago. In 
yearly 
In 1928 the 


500,000,000 barrels 


averaged a production of only 55,000,000 barrels of petroleum. 


States of Texas and duced more than 
In other words, these two States gave us ten times 
all of the 48 States, taken were producing 30 


two Oklahoma pr 


as much oil as 


together, 
years ago 

[It is in 
might be 


such 
cited 
purpose of the 
the great 


progress as this 
with the utmost 
new South. It is 
increase in 


of which countless other examples 
find the power and 
that 
which I may take a 
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Wonderful forest possibilities in the new South are clearly indicated, 
I think, in the recent annual report of the director of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station. A total of 190,000,000 acres in the South 
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her foreign trade—not so much along the old 
raw-material distribution but rather through increased sales 
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in the South to-day. In the multitude of necessary raw materials, in 
the undance of power and fuel, in proximity to seaboard 
to rapidly expanding markets, and to sea lanes that lead to 
export fields of vast potentiality the South enjoys a combination 
of advantages of genuinely compelling power. 
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for | 


naval-stores industry, of the services which our Chemical | 
having been | 


among | 
is intimately familiar with | 


entire United States | 





| the case. 
are bringing | 


land, and he expresses | 


South; | @ penetrating comprehension of the conditions of the modern world. 


Marcu 4 


that a large proportion of the skis originated in Memphis. 
course, only a minor instance of a major tendency. 
Possessed of the vigor and adaptability of youth, the commercial and 
industrial interests of the new South may look forward with confidence 
to a continuation of the remarkable development that has taken place 
in recent years. The South is earnest and resolute. It has the attri- 
butes necessary to the attainment of the goals that it is setting for 


This is, of 


| itself. 


Ts, 


he resourcefulness of youth, as manifested in this new South, 
means ambition, initiative, eager aspiration. Those are assuredly ad- 
mirable qualities—but the youthful-minded southern business men to-day 
must not fail to guard against the possible “defects of their virtues.” 
When one is plunging ardently ahead, striving to hew new paths 
through individual action, he may at times lose sight of the inescapable 
need for teamwork, for collaboration, for a recognition of the fact of 
interdependence. 

Yet enduring business success to-day is reached only through these 
more solid, less spectacular means. The “ gregariousness”" of Ameri- 
can business one of their greatest assets. An impulse to 
remain aloof, to “go it alone,” may be perbaps a sign of intrepid self- 
confidence—or it may mean merely that a man is either too impetuous 
or too dull. 

Cooperation is the key to commercial achievement. I emphasized 
not long ago the tremendous value of vigorous regional cooperative 
effort within the several sections of our Nation. I want to reiterate 
to-night my profound conviction that very great benefits may be gen- 
erated in that way. 

The Department of Commerce believes in the regional economic idea. 
Consequently, it has carried out a survey of the States to the south- 
east and is doing comparable work to-day in the Gulf Southwest and 
elsewhere in the country. You have been good enough to say that such 
work has been helpful. 

The States, the cities, the rural districts, of a region have a great 
deal in common. In many vital respects their interests are identical. 
Therefore, much may be accomplished through concentrated cooperation 
for the building up of the distinctive interests of an area. 

That principle is strictly pertinent to the economic advance of the 
new South. And it applies not only thus broadly but also, in a more 
restricted sense, to harmonious action among firms and individuals en- 
gaged in related effort. I would not be considered as implying that 
trade-association activity is lagging in the South—such is surely not 
I hope most earnestly that the South will not fail to carry 
this basic idea of cooperation to its full and logical application in every 
sphere. In the Pine Institute of America, and in similar organizations, 
it has found a most excellent expression and embodiment. 

The business men of the South will do well, perhaps, to shun a too 
impatient haste in the enhancement of their already great commercial 
triumphs. They will, I feel certain, not lose sight of the fact that 
permanent and cumulative business well-being can be grounded only 
in knowledge. Facts are forces of incalculable power. Adequate mar- 
ket research, sound market analysis, are peculiarly vital in the case of 
industries that are developing so rapidly as those of the new South. 
Such study pays rich dividends—everywhere and always. 

Those of us who know the record of the South fecl sure that the es- 
sential analyses will not be lacking. The new South will accomplish 
the coordination that is indispensable. It is bringing to its problems 
intelligence of the highest type. It is vigilant and alert. It is showing 


men is 


QUIBBLING ABOUT DISABILITIES OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. HALSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of disabilities 
of World War veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALSEY. Mr. Speaker, Congress should take quick 
action to relieve the many thousand World War veterans now 
in suffering and distress. tither the present laws providing 
for their compensation are vitaily defective or the Veterans’ 
Bureau is moribund with red tape and technical interpretations 
of laws enacted by Congress for their relief that are both 
trivial and unworthy of consideration. 

It is the strong desire uf the American people, and it is the 
will of Congress that all World War veterans now broken in 
health, diseased, and crippled, be given physical and financial 
relief without bureaucratic denial or delay. 

It is unfair, it is unjust, it is contrary to the spirit and pur- 
pose of the laws enacted for their benefit that many worthy 
and disabled veterans should be denied relief with the old 
familiar objection, “ Disability not service connected” or “ Per 
cent of disability does not warrant any compensation.” It ap 
pears a bureaucratic system of rules and regulations has grown 
up based on harsh and literal interpretations of the laws en- 
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acted by Congress for the veterans’ benefit that defeat the | 
object such legislation sought to accomplish—telief and com- | 


pensation for the gassed and shell-shocked, the diseased and 
wounded veterans of the greatest war of all time. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, the Veterans’ Bureau should 
be less of a stickler for rigid adherence to the letter of the law 
as set forth by its legal department, and give more consideration 
to the debt this Government owes to the flower of its young 
manhood who at its call followed the flag across the seas to die 
if need be, while many safe at home reaped a golden harvest. 

There is to-day just and widespread complaint among the 
veterans that many of their comrades are neglected and in 
grievous distress because they can not prove with legal evi- 
dence to the satisfaction of some board that tuberculosis or 
other disease, or their disability in some other form, is service 
connected. 

If this attitude of the Veterans’ Bureau is due to laws already 
enacted then those laws should be speedily amended with more 
liberal provisions. 

If, however, these conditions are due to the exercise of mis- 
taken bureaucratic authority, improvement might be obtained 
by abolishing the Veterans’ Bureau and transferring its work 
to the Bureau of Pensions for a more just and equitable 
administration. 


THE NECESSITY OF PUTTING A DUTY ON TAPIOCA IN ORDER TO PROTECT 
THE PRICE OF THE CORN OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the order permitting me to address the House be 
vacated and that I be permitted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the order permitting him to address the 
House to-day be vacated and that he may extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I assume the gentleman’s 
request refers to the order permitting him to make his remarks 
on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. The origidal order was for to-day and that 
was postponed until Thursday. This vacates both orders. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to once more 
lift my voice in this House in behalf of the American farmer. 

My special reason for making this speech at this time is to 
bring before the Congress of the United States the importance of 
considering a duty on tapioca. If this commodity is allowed to 
remain on the free list, as it is at the present time, the corn 
farmer will in time lose the greatest cash market he now has for 
the sale of his corn. 

The amount of corn used to-day by the Corn Products Co. 
is estimated to be 40 per cent of the cash corn of the country. 


If you take this market away from your farmer constituent and | 


give it to a foreign country, how will you be able to go back 
home, look him square in the eyes, and say you have passed this 
tariff bill for his relief? 

The battle between starch, produced in tropical climates by 
the manihot or cassava plant, commonly known in commerce as 


cassava starch, tapioca starch, or tapioca, and starch produced | 


from American corn is of long standing. This conflict has at- 
tained proportions of importance in comparatively recent years. 
The importations of tapioca and sago—another tropical starch— 
amounted to about 54,000,000 pounds in 1921, and reached the 


enormous sum of about 180,000,000 pounds in 1929. This is | 


equivalent to the importation of about 6,000,000 bushels of corn 
in the form of starch. 

The present duty on corn—15 cents per bushel—has been in- 
creased in the new Smoot-Hawley bill to 25 cents per bushel. 
Under the present tariff tapioca and sago starches are on the 
free list. The Smoot-Hawley bill, as reported by the Committees 
on Ways and Means of the House and Finance of the Senate, not 
only retains tapioca and sago on the free list but adds thereto 
arrowrvot starch, another tropical starch. 

Since starch is the principal and most valuable constituent of 
corn as well as potatoes, and because all starches from what- 
ever source derived are highly competitive both for food and in- 


dustrial purposes, it is quite evident to all intelligent people that | 


a duty on corn and potatoes is a vain and futile gesture if the 
tropical starches referred to are permitted to enter this country 
free of import duties. 


| 
The plant from which tapioca starch is obtained develops a 


potatolike tuber containing a high percentage of starch. An 
acre of land in Java, under unfavorable conditions of location 
and cultivation, will produce 7,280 pounds of tubers. From 
these, 


starch, or 2,184 pounds of starch from 1 acre of land, 


inefficient manufacturing processes yield 30 per cent | 
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A yield of 30 bushels of corn per acre ts higher than the 
average for the United States. The best, most improved fac- 
tory processes produce 34 pounds of commercial starch from a 
| bushel of corn, or 1,020 pounds per acre—less than one-half of 
| that obtained in Java under conditions known to be consider- 

ably below the average. 

Nor is this by any means all of the advantage in favor of 
Java. There are several other important factors which must 
be added to superior productivity. The best land in Java is 
devoted to sugar, rice, and coffee. Usually the less valuable 
land is allotted to tapioca. This land costs about $30 an acre 
as against $150 to $200 per acre in our Corn Belt. Labor in 
Java ranges from 12 to 25 cents per day, as against $1.50 to $2 
per day in the Corn Belt. 
productivity, land values, 
American farmer to 
tapioca? 

Bear in mind that from 
starch, no matter from what source derived. Tapioca starch 
can be used as a crude material for making food products, 
sugar, and sirup with equal facility as cornstarch, and can be 
used and is used for the same industrial 
paper, plywood, adhesives. 

If American agriculture denied protection in respect to 
starch, competition will force the removal of the corn-products 
industries from the Corn Belt to the seaboard and destroy the 
most valuable market which American corn now enjoys. It 
should be emphasized that the corn-products industry now con- 
sumes about 40 per cent of the cash corn of the country. De- 
stroy this demand for corn and the result will be the greatest 
disaster which could befall the corn grower. Do not lose sight 
of the fact that the corn and cornstarch consuming industries 
can find relief by importing foreign starch whenever it is ad- 
vantageous to do so, and can locate plants at the most economi- 
cal points on the seaboard. The farmer has no such redress. 
He is absolutely helpless. He can not transport his land and 
is already in difficulty in regard to remunerative markets. Im- 
port duties on all starches will be of direct benefit to American 
agriculture. If agriculture is to enjoy the benefits of 
tion, all starches must be subject to import duties. 

There was a time when all of the distilleries that made the 
alcohol of the country were situated in the Corn Belt, and the 
alcohol was made from corn, but they have been removed to the 
Atlantic coast and are now making the alcohol of blackstrap 
molasses, imported from Cuba, thus depriving the farmer of 
the sale of 40,000,000 bushels of corn yearly. 

If something is not written into this tariff bill for the pro- 
tection of the cornstarch industry I am convinced that we will 
see the corn-products plants following the alcohol plants to the 
east coast, where they will be in cheap communication with the 
low-prices foreign products and this substantial market 
| American corn lost forever to the American farmer. 

If this goes on, I predict that the time will come when no one 
will recollect that starch was made from corn. More than that, 
the great Corn Products Co., located at Pekin, Ill., will feel this 
loss of a great portion of their business, and, in time, those who 
now make their living by working in this great plant may find it 
necessary to look for positions in some other direction. 

I tell you, my colleagues, protection for the manufacturers 
that use the products of the farm will be of more service to this 
country than any other legislation that can be passed. Un- 
fortunately there seems to be a disposition by some Members of 
the House and Senate to destroy the manufacturers that create 
a market for the farmers’ products. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 
The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
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The SPEAKER. 
| Consent Calendar. 
CHEYENNE RIVER AND STANDING ROCK INDIAN RESERVATIONS 

The first business in order on the Consent Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 4813) extending the period of time for homestead 
|entries on the Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian 
Reservations. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
| tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
on a prior occasion, when this bill was taken up, I moved that 
it be passed over in order that I might have opportunity to 
study the enabling act authorizing the disposition of these 
lands. I have made inquiry and I want to ask the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. WrLIAMson] whether under the pur- 
view of this bill the lands will be offered to homestead entry 
at the former appraised value fixed by the department? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is a question entirely within the 
| discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. My own impression 
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is that before these lands are entered they will be reappraised. | 
could be entered under the old appraise- | 
a new appraisement will be | 


It is possible that the) 
ment, but it 
made 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill provides that the land shall be 
restored to homestead entry upon the terms and conditions 
specified in the original act. I would certainly object to the bill 
if these lands were to be opened to homestead entry at the 
nominal : Can the gentleman give that assur- 


is more probable that 


price of $1.25. 
ance under the act and under the bill itself? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; I think I can give that assurance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think there should be some change in the 
date fixed in this bill as to its effective date. I think the date 
should be some time in September. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think it 
August. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
the other body within 
be given? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
of an objection. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., 
of homestead 
Standing Rock 
North Dakota 
be, and is 
the Ist 
said 


should be the Ist day of 
The gentleman thinks it will be passed by 


that time so that sufficient notice could 


reservation 


bill. 
That the period provided by law for 
that portion of the Cheyenne River 
Reservations in the States of South Dakota and 
the act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. 460), 
hereby, extended for a period of five years from and after 
of March, 1930, upon the terms and conditions specified in 
acts and acts amendatory thereof. 


entries 


Indian 


upon 
ibed in 


desc 


lay 


With a committee amendment as follows: 
out all 
following: 


Strik« after line 3 down to and including line 10 and insert 
the “That the within River and 
portion of the Standing Rock Indian Reservation in the States of South 
Dakota and North Dakota the of May 29, 1908 
Stat. 460), and opened to entry on May 2, 1910, 
may vacant, be restored to 
a period of five years from and after the 1st day 
the said act 
amendatory thereof.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I offer 
amendment: Line 7, page 2, 
“August.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment to the commiftee amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STAFFORD to the committee 
out the word “ March” and 


lands the Cheyenne 


described in act 
homestead 
become 


(35 
which 
homestead 
of March, 

and acts 


are now ol hereafter 
for 


upon 


entry 


1930, terms and conditions specified in 


an amendment to the committee 


strike out 


Amendment 
Page 2, 


August. 


offered by 
line 7, strike 


amendment : 
insert the 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I offer another amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment to the committee amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk 

Amendment offered by 
lage 2, at the end of 


} 


shall be 


follows: 


Mr. WILLIAMSON to the committee amendment : 
line 9, insert “ Provided, That the proceeds from 
subject to disbursement for the benefit of the 
upon reservations in the discretion of the 
‘rior: Provided further, That all lands not 
the period provided for, or that 
rnment for any 


read 


as 


sSuct en.ries 
lians such 
the Int 


of during herein may revert to the 


Gov 
lands 


and be subject to allotment in 


law.’ 


The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed | 


was laid on the table. 


FORT M'KINLEY, PORTLAND, ME. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
707) to authorize an appropriation for construction at Fort 
McKinley, Portland, Me. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Is there objection to the present considera- | 


that | 


| understand 


“March” and substitute | 


word | 


Secretary of | 
entered or disposed | . : 
| troops and then proceed with the construction of necessary 
canse, shall return to their former status as tribal | 
the manner and as provided by | “or 
| we should have a few large military centers, but the sentiment 


— , | of the House is overwhelmingly against us. 
rhe amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to objéct, may I in- 
quire if the Committee on Appropriations and the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House have straightened out their 
differences in the matter of fixing appropriations in authoriza- 
tion bills of this kind? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will state that since this bill was last 
before the House for consideration, members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the War Department have met with 
certain members of the Committee on Military Affairs, and the 


| matter has been thoroughly discussed, and I believe an under- 


standing has been reached with regard to these appropriations. 
The substance of the understanding is that on bills authorizing 
construction projects the Committee on Military Affairs will 
require detailed plans and specifications, with information as 
to the cost of all of the things that go into the construction of 
the buildings before reporting an authorization bill. Where 
several buildings are to be constructed at a post they will give 
consideration to making a lump-sum appropriation for all of 
the buildings at such post, instead of indicating the amount that 
will be authorized for each particular building. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman from California will 
permit, the first half of his understanding, I think, is very 
satisfactory, because if any legislative committee has all of 


| the facts concerning new construction, then it can recommend 
| appropriations 


the filing | 
and | 


intelligently. As to the second half of this 
understanding, permit me to suggest that we have had that 
experience before, where we have had an appropriation for 
erecting buildings at a military post, and the experience in the 
past has been that too much money has been spent on certain 
buildings before the program was completed. So I would rec- 
ommend to the gentleman from California to consider very care- 
fully the feasibility of going back to the old system of lump- 
sum appropriations for a given post rather than holding them to 
appropriations for each building but based upon proper speci- 
fications and sufficient information. 


Mr. BARBOUR. I will state to the gentleman from New 


| York that the first half of my statement would also apply to 


the second half, that detailed plans and specifications would be 
required for each of the buildings and then a lump-sum author- 
ized for all of the buildings at the posts. That would allow 
a certain amount of leeway and avoid the situation which I 
now exists at Mitchel Field in New York, where 
a specified amount has been authorized for each building and 
they are unable to get bids for any of the buildings within the 
amounts that are authorized. Therefore they have no build- 
ings and they can not go ahead with any of them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that has resulted in the very con- 
dition I have been complaining about. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think it has. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I shall not object. 

Mr. SPEAKS. If the gentleman will permit, would it not be 
a better plan to delay these building activities until some defi- 
nite plan for Army posts could be decided upon? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understood that was done. You have a 
building program, and then you have your priority list, and it 
was my understanding we are proceeding in accordance with 
that program. 

Mr. SPEAKS. That is not my understanding. When the 
building proposal was originally introduced and discussed on 
the floor I objected to it on the ground that before action was 
taken we should make a survey of the United States and deter- 
mine where posts should be located and provide for them 
instead of expending huge sums in the construction of posts for 
which there is no necessity and which in no sense add to 
national defense or serve a military purpose. My suggestion 
was that we should first decide upon the proper distribution of 


quarters. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman and I agree on that, that 


Mr. SPEAKS. There is absolutely no justification for con- 


| tinuing the old logrolling method of securing appropriations for 
needless Army posts, with their unnecessary overhead expense. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is a matter which is entirely up to 
Congress, and Congress has to decide. 


Mr. SPEAKS. I am presenting it to Congress now with the 
hope that we may accomplish something in the way of im- 
provement. 7 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the Congress has decided overwhelm- 
ingly against us in the matter of a building program for the 
War Department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was bo objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $50,000 for the construction of barracks at Fort McKinley, 
Portland, Me. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CONFIRMING THE TITLE OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA AND ITS 
GRANTEES TO CERTAIN LANDS PATENTED TO IT BY THE UNITED 
STATES 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

5178) ratifying and confirming the title of the State of Minne- 

sota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by the 

United States of America. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I do not intend to object, because I have no objection to 
this bill myself—but the gentleman from Michigan, my col- 
league [Mr. Cramton], is in Florida on business connected with 
the Appropriations Committee and has asked me to ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 
I have talked to some extent with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Setvie]. I make that request, that it be passed over 
without prejudice at this time. 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. 
mous consent that this bill may be passed over without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MAXWELL FIELD, ALA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7244) to authorize appropriations for construction at Maxwell 
Field, Ala., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


FORT M’ARTHUR, CALIF. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2366) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey a certain 
portion of the military reservation at Fort McArthur, Calif., to 
the city of Los Angeles, Calif., for street purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 


authorized to convey to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., by suitable 
instrument, an easement for a right of way over a certain portion of 
the military reservation at Fort McArthur, Calif., to be designated by 
the Secretary of War, and subject to such conditions, restrictions, and 
reservations as the Secretary of War may impose for the protection of 
the reservation and subject to a perpetual right of way over said land 
for the uses of any department of the Government of the United States. 
Said road is described as follows: 

Beginning at a point in the southerly line of said lot 13, block 5, 
distant thereon east 22.04 feet from the southwesterly corner of said 
lot 13, block 5, said point being also a point in the northerly line of 
Thirty-sixth Street; thence west along said southerly line of said lot 
13, block 5, and along the westerly prolongation thereof a distance 
of 78.84 feet to a point; thence northeasterly along a curve concave 
to the southeast, tangent at its point of beginning to a line bearing 
north 21° 21’ 30’ east and having a radius of 192.20 feet, a distance 
of 104.47 feet, measured along the are of said curve to a point; thence 
northerly along a curve concave to the west tangent at iis point of 
beginning to said last-mentioned curve at its point of ending and 
having a radius of 267.87 feet, a distance of 490.90 feet, measured 
along the are of said curve to a point; thence northwesterly along 
a curve concave to the northeast tangent at its point of beginning to 
said last-mentioned curve at its point of ending and having a radius 
of 192.20 feet, a distance of 115.10 feet, measured along the are of 
said curve to a point in the westerly prolongation of the northerly 
line of lot 1, block 4, Rena Harbor Heights tract, hereinbefore men- 
tioned, distant thereon west 60.40 feet from the northwesterly corner of 
said lot 1, block 4; thence east along said last-mentioned westerly pro- 
longation and along said northerly line of lot 1, block 4, said last- 
mentioned northerly line being also the southerly line of Thirty-fourth 
Street, a distance of 76.14 feet to a point; thence southeasterly along 


a curve concave to the northeast, tangent at its point of beginning to a! 


The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- | 





| Charles M. 
| statue is erected in that historic hall it will grace distinguished 


| be 
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line bearing south 29° 24’ 20°" east and having a radius of 122.20 
feet, a distance of 64.88 feet, measured along the are of said curve to 
a point; thence southerly along a curve concave to the west tangent at 
its point of beginning to said last-mentioned its point of 
ending and having a radius of 300 feet, a distance of 626.51 feet, 
measured along the arc of said curve to a point; thence southwesterly 
along a curve concave to the southeast tangent at its point of begin- 
ning to said last-mentioned curve at its point of ending and having a 
radius of 122.20 feet, a distance of 53.07 feet, measured along the 
urc of said curve to the point of beginning. 


curve at 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES MARION RUSSELL STATUE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 1) providing for the acceptance 
of a statue of Charles Marion Russell, presented by the State 
of Montana. 

The Clerk read the title of the concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present cons‘ 
tion of the concurrent resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House 
ring), That the statue of 
State of Montana, to be 
the name of the United States, and that the thanks of the 
be tendered the State for the contribution of the statue of 
its most eminent citizens, illustrious and distinguished as an 
the depicting on canvas of the early life of the West. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed 
and duly authenticated, be transmitted to 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the resolution at this point, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The interest of Montana people in the me- 
morials at the Nation’s Capital has been intensified by the 
decision to place in Statuary Hall at Washington the figure of 
Russell as representative of our State. When his 


of Representatives 
Charles Marion 
placed in Statuary 


(the Senate 
Russell, presented 
Hall, is accepted in 


concur- 
by the 


Congress 
on of 
artist in 


the Governor of Montana. 


company, and we of Montana, his friends and neighbors, will 
pleased to know something of those who in bronze and 
marble will be his neighbors throughout the ages. 

It was on July 2, 1864, that an act of Congress was approved 
authorizing the President to invite— 

Each and all the States to provide and furnish statues, in marble or 
bronze, not exceeding two in number for each State, of deceased per- 
sons who have been citizens thereof and illustrious for their historical 
renown or from distinguished civic or military services, such as each 
State shall determine to be worthy of this national commemoration; 
and when so furnished the same shall be placed in the old Hall of the 


| House of Representatives in the Capitol of the United States, which is 


hereby set apart, or so much thereof as may be necessary, aS a na- 
tional statuary hall for the purposes herein indicated. 


It was under this provision that the Legislature of Montana 
in session in January, 1929, and under a bill presented by Repre- 
sentative Sid Willis, of Cascade County, designated Charlie 
Russell for this hall of eternal fame. It was a fitting thing to 
do, for if any man epitomized the old Montana within his soul 
it was Charles M. Russell. Out of that soul and through his 
finger tips and brushes there poured that old Montana to live 
upon his canvasses. What he saw he preserved and made the 
heritage of us all. He has come thus by the trails of circum- 
stance to the threshold of a new abiding place. He who knew 
the welcorae of camp fire, cabin, tepee, and the homes of simple 
and sincere friends will find a welcome among the Nation’s 
great. 

The Statuary Hall is an historic and an interesting place, 
and after telling briefly of it I will introduce to you its occu- 
pants. I feel that I know many of them well because every day 
of my work in Washington when the House is in session I pass 
back and forth through the Hall and among them from my 
office, which is in the Capitol, to the present Hall of the House. 

The old Hall of the House of Representatives was in the south 
wing of the old Capitol, completed in 1811. The corner stone of 
the original building had been laid by Washington in 1793. 
From 1811 until December 16, 1857, when the present House 
Chamber was occupied, that Hall was the meeting place of the 
House of Representatives. 

In 1810 the third census had shown that our population had 
increased to 7,240,000. There were 17 States in the Union. 
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James Madison was President. In 1811, John C. Calhoun, of 
South Carolina, took his seat as a Member of the House. Henry 
Clay was chosen Speaker. Their voices were potent in that 
Hall of memories. There John Quincy Adams was chosen Presi- 


dent of the United States in 1825 by vote of the House in con- | 
test with Crawford, of Georgia, Henry Clay, and Andrew Jack- | 
son, and it was at a spot there, now marked by a bronze plate, | 


that he died in 1848 as a Member of the House. 


It was in that Hall that Lincoln served a term. It was the 


meeting place of the House during administrations from Mon- | 


roe to James Buchanan, and its history includes the stirring 
events of the wars of 1812 and with Mexico. It saw the expan- 
sion of a Nation up to the culminating events before the Civil 
War. It is a room of such beauty and distinction that when 
Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, advanced his measure in 1864 to make 
it a hall of fame he said of it: 

guardian of this fine old Hall, surpassing in beauty 
all the rooms of this vast pile, and should protect it from desecration. 
a quarry exhausted and incapable of reproduc- 


Congress is the 


Its noble columns 
tion 


irom 


Nature formed but one, 

And broke the die in molding— 
its democratic simplicity and grandeur of style; and its wealth of as- 
sociation with many earnest and eloquent chapters in the history of our 
country, deserve perpetuity at the hands of American Congress. It 
was here that many of our most distinguished men, whose fame “ the 
world will not willingly let die,” began or ended their career. 


an 


It appears to me eminently proper, therefore, that this House should 
take the initiative in setting apart with reverent affection the Hall, so 
charged with precious memories, purpose of usefulness and dig- 
nity To what end more useful or grand, and at the same time simple 
and inexpensive, can we it than to ordain that it shall be set 
apart for the reception of such statuary as each State shall elect to be 
deserving of this lasting commemoration? Will not all the States with 
generous emulation proudly respond, and thus furnish a new 
that the Union will clasp and hold forever all its jewels—the glories of 
the past—civil, military, and judicial—in one hallowed spot where those 
who will be here to aid in carrying on the may daily 
fresh inspirations and new incentives 


to some 


devote 


evidence 


Government 
receive 


To scorn delights and live laborious days— 


and where pilgrims from all parts of the Union, as well as from foreign 


American 


and see 


with such 
to honor, 


lands, may and behold a gallery filled 


1 ucceeding generations will delight 


come 


hood as also the 
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The list is long and I aim but to give you an impression of 
the company Charlie Russell will have when Montana has pro- 
vided its fund and placed there his figure among the rest. He 
will find kindred spirits in Sam Houston, and Austin, of Texas, 
and Sequoyah, of Oklahoma, but he whose art led him to stand 
before presidents and kings will be at home also with all the 
rest. 

The concurrent resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FORT LEWIS, WASH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3311) to authorize the acquisition of certain tidelands for sewer 
purposes at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, under the general statutes, 
particularly the act of July 2, 1917, this legislation is not 
necessary, and if the department can justify before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations the necessity of this sewer the appro- 
priation can be made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a bill reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs; in addition to that, in the committee we 
gave thorough consideration to the measure; in addition to 
that the last Secretary of War and the present Secretary of 
War have set forth the legal necessity for the passage of such 
legislation for the benefit of the Government. I did not grasp 
the remarks of the gentleman as to some general authorization 
of Jaw——— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is my understanding, and I do not 
believe the gentleman from Minnesota wants to encumber the 


| books with unnecessary legislation. 


Mr. STAFFORD. That is true, but I can not appreciate why 
the former Secretary of War and the present Secretary of War 
would have stated this legislation is needed if there is general 
authorization of law. I ask the gentleman to permit the bill 
to be passed over without prejudice so I may consider his 


| objection. 


man- | 


actual form and mold of those who have inerasably fixed their names | 


on the of history 


paces 


| dice. 


The suffrages of no State will fail to be honestly and fairly bestowed, | 


fo 


sure 


no local shams will be intruded wher 


to be challenged, and wher 


the judgment of the world is | 
partisanship loses its current value. | 


We may reasonably expect that the State contributions, without charge to | 


the National Government, will speedily furnish here in the Capitol of 
the Nation a collection of that will reflect upon 
illustrious dead, upon the Republic found to be neither ungrateful to its 


statuary honor 


distinguished sons nor unmindful of its obligations ; 
may be 


the | late Senator Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, to be placed 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is perfectly satisfactory, and I will 
ask the gentleman to take note of the act of July 2, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed over without preju- 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE STATUE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the con- 
current resolution (H. Con, Res. 6) accepting the statue of the 


| in Statuary Hall. 


and, incidentally, it | 
hoped, there will be brought forth worthy monuments to the | 
genius of the artists of the country who will vie with each other for dis- | 


tinction in the execution of the various works which may be required. | 


Who, then, are the present occupants with whom Charlie Rus- 
sell will be neighbor throughout the years to come? Although 
there are now 48 States, but 32 of them have yet chosen sons or 
daughters of such distinction as to abide there, and of that 32, 
6 have as yet placed only 1. 

First of all, Rhode Island, in 1870, placed her statue of 
Nathanael Greene, of Revolutionary renown, and two years later 
Roger Williams, who preached religious liberty in Colonial 
days of intolerance, 

Connecticut came next with Jonathan Trumbull and Roger 
Sherman in 1872. New York chose George Clinton and Robert 
R. Livingston in 1873. Thus the response was under way, until 
to-day heroes of war and peace, leaders of thought, and seekers 
after truth and duty are represented there from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin 

Among them stand such figures as Washington, Garfield, Cass, 
Shields, Webster, Stark, Marquette, Benton, Carroll of Carrol- 
ton, Ingalls, Sam Houston, Austin, Lew Wallace, Calhoun, Jack- 
son, and Clay. Robert Fulton sits there studying his steamboat. 
Sequoyah, of half Indian blood and leader of his race, has his 
place, and alone of women but forever guiding forward, Frances 
E. Willard, chosen by Illinois, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Clerk read the title of the concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, far be it from me to raise 
objection to the acceptance of the statue of that eminent states- 
man, former Senator Robert M. La Follette. I am raising objec- 
tion, however, to the action of the Committee on the Library. 
The distinguished chairman of that committee, who is present, 
or the clerk, must have been immersed in the dusty lore of the 
past, because a similar measure from the Senate passed the 
House on May 14. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I move to have this 
resolution lie on the table. There is no necessity for it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has it passed both Houses? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Senate Coneurrent Resolution No. 4 passed 
this House on May 14, of last year. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Without amendment? 

Mr, STAFFORD. The identical provision. The Senate reso- 
lution passed this House and because both Houses have agreed 
to it it requires no further action by anyone. 

Mr. DYER. And the statue is now in place. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I have no recollection of the exact 
facts, but it seems to me that this may be an illustration of a 
practice that occasionally proves to be unfortunate. It happens 
from time to time that when a measure more or less perfunctory 
in nature comes over from the Senate, some interested Member 
of the House, anxious to have speedy action, assuming that the 
matter will not raise any controversy, secures finanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration so that it never reaches the 
House committee concerned nor the printed calendar. Ordi- 
narily this does no harm, but once in a while it may produce 
embarrassment, 
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The SPEAKER. 
the table? 

There was no objection. 

ANNEX TO THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8372) to provide for the construction and equipment of 
an annex to the Library of Congress. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, after this matter was placed upon 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Is there objection to the bill being laid upon 


the Consent Calendar it was suggested that because it was of | 


such importance in and of itself, and because in connection 
with it the work of the Library might profitably be discussed 
somewhat, it would be well to have the matter dignified with 
a separate discussion, to be secured by having the bill laid 
before the House under a rule. 
has been asked and presumably will in due time be considered 
by the Committee on Rules. Therefore, I object—without preju- 
dice, of course—to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to make a suggestion to the 
gentleman. The bill does not contain the usual clause providing 
for the approval of the Fine Arts Commission, and I should 
like to discuss that when it is considered by the House. We may 
not always have the artistic gentleman from Massachusetts at 
the head of the Library Committee, although I hope we will. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? I was wondering 


why it provides that the funds are to be disbursed by the dis- | 


bursing officer of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman is asking a question that mystifies 
me as much as it does him. ‘The provision follows long practice 
in transactions pertaining to the functions coming under the 


administrative jurisdiction of the Committee on the Library. I | 


am not aware that there is any logic in it. In the dark ages 


when neither the gentleman nor I were Members of the House | 


this practice seems to have been established. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7390) to authorize the appointment of an assistant commissioner 
of education in the Department of the Interior. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, I wonder if 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Reep] is present, or any 
other member of the Education Committee? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not see the gentleman from New 
York present. 

Mr. HOOPER. 
the committee? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am. 

Mr. HOOPER. I see that there is no 
in the amount appropriated for salaries, 
to be taken care of? 

Mr. PATTERSON. There are already sufficient funds to take 
care of him for the present. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. But that would be only for one year. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The Commissioner of Education was be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. HOOPER. I have no objection to that, but the bill is not 
limited in time as to the continuance in office of this assistant 
commissioner of education. I am wondering what arrangement, 
if any, is to be made to take care of his salary, if there is to 
be one? 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, there is no in- 
formation connected with the report that tells us anything at 
all. I am going to object to this anyway. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Would the gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection so that I may ask unanimous consent that it be passed 
over without prejudice until the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ReEeEp] is here? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice, until the gentle- 
man from New York is here. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


increase in the bill 
How is the assistant 


BRIDGE ACROSS SHENANDOAH RIVER, CLARKE COUNTY, VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8287) granting the consent of Congress to the State Highway 
Commission of Virginia to maintain a bridge already constructed 
across the Shenandoah River in Clarke County, Va., United 
States route No. 50. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


In accordance therewith a rule | 


Is the gentleman from Alabama a member of | 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State Highway Commission of Virginia, and its successors, to 
maintain and operate, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, a bridge 
already constructed the Shenandoah 
Clarke County, Va., which bridge 
structure to the same extent 


thereto 
at Berrys Ferry, 
declared to be a lawful 
and in the same manner as if it had been 
constructed in accordance with the provisions of said act of March 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to 
expressly reserved. 


and 
River 


approaches 
across 


is 


hereby 


alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read q third time, 
| Was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ROCK RIVER, PROPHETSTOWN, ILL. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8705) granting the consent of Congress to the State of Illinois 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rock 
River at or near Prophetstown, Lil. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Rock River, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, at or near Prophetstown, Ill., in section 28, 
township 20 north, range 5 east, fourth principal meridian, in 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulat: 
| construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, repeal this act 
expressly reserved. 





accord 

the 
1906, 
amend, or 


is 


hereby 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 4, insert “free highway.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
| was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to recons:der was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS PECATONICA RIVER, FREEPORT, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 

(H. R. 8706) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
| Ilinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
| Pecatonica River at or near Freeport, Il. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There was no objection to the consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all 
the following: 
| “That the 


ILL. 


after the enacting clause and insert in licu thereof 
bridge now being constructed across the Pecatonica 
River at Freeport, Ill, by the State of Illinois, if completed 
| cordance with plans accepted by the Chief of Engineers and 
Secretary of War, as providing suitable facilities for navigation, shall 
be a lawful structure, and shall be subject to the conditions and limi 
tations of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, other than 
those requiring the approval of plans by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers before the bridge is commenced. 

“Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
expressly reserved.” 


in ac- 


the 


} 


this act is hereby 

The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill to legalize a bridge 


across the Pecatonica River at Freeport, Ll.” 
WORLD'S POULTRY CONGRESS 


| ‘The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 210, to authorize an appropriation for the expenses 
of official delegates to the Fourth World’s Poultry Congress, to 
be held in England in 1930. 
The Clerk read the title to the joint resolution. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will my distinguished colleague from New York [Mr. 
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3s], who is the expert on foreign affairs of the House, tell 

is the purpose of this poultry congress in England, and what 
venefit the United States is expected to derive from it, if any? 
Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the poultry industry, I will say to 
my colleague from the greater city of New York, which he rep- 
resents with such distinction, is one of the major agricultural | 
United States. It bas a farm sale value of 
100,000 annually. It has value, in other | 
, than wheat, fruit, or other farm commodities which we | 
» much at length in the House of Representa- | 

We produce one-third of the entire poultry and egg | 
in the world. The Fourth World's Poultry Conference | 
held in London, England, next June will have poultry ex- | 
} 

| 

| 


industries of the 


ovei $1,000 more 
wort 

have 

tives 

Sup] Ly 
to be 

hibits 
our 
to show 
United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As a matter of fact, we do not export any 
poultry, do we, at the present time? 

Mr. FISH. Oh, yes; we export a considerable amount of | 
poultry to South and Central America and to other parts of the | 
world. The main purpose of the resolution is to increase oure 
commerce in poultry and to learn the methods used in other | 
countries concerning the problems of production, distribution, | 
and marketing of poultry products. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. And it is a fact also, it not, that the 
Agricultural Department is very much in favor of this measure? 

Mr. FISH. Very much in favor of it, and the Budget Bureau 
has recommended it 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


liscussed s 


from practically every nation, and we hope to enlarge 
by sending an exhibit 


what produce 


and accredited delegates there 
the 


trade 


we can in way of poultry in the 


is 


Mr. Speaker, I am not going to object; 
bui gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] suggests that the 
Department of Agriculture is in favor of this. Does the gen- | 
tleman from New York know of any appropriation ever sug- 
gested in this House that the Department of Agriculture was 
not in favor it? 

Mr. FISH. I do not want the gentleman to blame me, be- 
cause I did not that point, although I do know that Mr. | 
R. W. Duilap, the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, believes it im- | 
portant that the United States be suitably represented by | 
accredited delegates. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 
nurily 


the 


ol 


raise 


Mr. Speaker, how many delegates ordi- | 
attend these conferences? 

Mr. FISH. That is in the discretion of the President, lim- 
ited by the $15,000 authorized to be appropriated in this reso- 
lution. I rather imagine that the President will appoint 20 or | 
30 from throughout the United States. Poultry, as 
the gentleman knows, goes into every barnyard in the United | 
States, and therefore in every State, and we want to have the | 
United States represented. With an appropriation of 

if you gave each delegate $1,000 for his expenses | 
back and forth, that would provide for only 15 delegates; but 
I rather believe that the policy to be pursued will be to ap- 
point 20 or 30 delegates, and let them pay part of their own 
expenses, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am seeking this information to know 
Whether the thing is broad enough to have delegates from all | 
parts of the United States? 

Mr. FISH. I believe it is the purpose of the Department of 
Agricuiture to take as many delegates as possible. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman approve of a pro- 
posed amendment suggested by the gentlewoman from California 
|Mrs. KAHN]? 

Mr. FISH. I would be glad to approve of anything 
tlewoman from California suggests, though I hope she 
jeopardize this resolution at this time. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Quite a number of delegates 
go there without any expense to the Government at all. They 
pay their own way. 

Mr. FISH. Very probably the largest number will pay their 
owh way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


delegates 


entire 
$15,000, 


the gen- 
will not 


Resolved, etc., That an appropriation is authorized of $15,000 for the 
expenses of official delegates of the United States to the World's Fourth 
Poultry Congress, to be held in England in 1930, in addition to funds 
heretofore appropriated for the purpose of a United States Government 
exhibit at such congress (45 Stat. L. 1635). 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
vas passed was laid on the table. 


| other purposes,”’ 


| ment 


| the House committee for months. 
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ADULTERATED OR MISBRANDED FOODS, DRUGS, ETC. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 730) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An act for 
preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulter- 


Marcu 4 


| ated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 


medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for 
approved June 30, 1906, as amended. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to say just a word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will 
moment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to submit the question 
whether this bill is not of such importance that it should not be 
considered on the Unanimous Consent Calendar? A companion 
bill on the Consent Calendar also seeks to amend section 8 of 
the pure food act, being No. 176 on the Consent Calendar, and 
it covers the same subject matter, so that I think this bill with 
the other one should be considered under the general rules of 
the House. They should not be on the Consent Calendar. Bills 
of the importance of this bill should receive careful consid- 
eration. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman will realize the difficulty of 
bringing up legislation that is not on the Consent Calendar. 
This legislation is not of great relative importance and it is 


the gentleman withhold for a 


| approved by the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Well, we are not pressed with legislation, 
and the Committee on Agriculture will shortly have the case 
under Calendar Wednesday. The two bills I refer to ought not 
to be on the Consent Calendar. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. I hope the gentleman will not press that re- 
quest. There is nothing complicated about this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is another bill from the same com- 
mittee amending section 8 of the pure food and drugs act. 


| This is not the time to amend the pure food act on the Consent 


Calendar, in my opinion. 
Mr. MAPES. The other bill has nothing to do with this bill. 


| This bill relates to the contents of the container and the other 


to the container itself. 

Mr. KETCHAM. May I also add my request to that of my 
colleague from Michigan? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the congested state of legisla- 
tion in the Senate does the gentleman think that the postpone- 
of this bill for two weeks will defer its ultimate enact- 
ment into law? 

Mr. KETCHAM. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. KETCHAM. 


I think it will. 

I think not. 
This bill has been under consideration in 
It is important not only to 
the consumers but to the manufacturers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


| tleman from Wisconsin that this bill be passed over without 


prejudice? 
There was no objection, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BATTLE OF THE MONONGAHELA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 


| resolution (H. J. Res. 171) providing for the observance and 
| commemoration of the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 


sary of the Battle of the Monongahela, and establishing a com- 
mission to be known as the United States Battle of the Monon- 
gahela Commission. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? ‘ 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
it seems to me that we are having an epidemic of expeditions 
and commissions and conferences. If we can not give considera- 
tion to bills relating to the health of the public and having to 
do with commodities and containers, it seems to me that this 
bill should receive the very careful attention of the House. 

Mr. KELLY. This bill does not provide for anything except 
recognition by the United States of an event of*great importance 
in the history of the Nation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I remember distinctly one of the gentle- 
man’s colleagues from Pennsylvania not now in the House com- 
ing before us to get recognition of the world’s fair or sesquicen- 
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tennial in Philadelphia. Before we got through with it, it cost | 


us several million dollars, which were squandered. 

Mr. KELLY. Not a penny from the United States Treasury 
will be asked in connection with this celebration by the people 
in western Pennsylvania. The purpose is simply to have the 
recognition by the Government of the importance of the anni- 
versary. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And is this a forerunner to have that 
battle ground turned into a park? 

Mr. TEMPLE. No; the building is in the midst of a business 
center and the land could not possibly be turned into a park. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there any assurance that there will be 
no request for an appropriation to carry out the celebration? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. Every assurance. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. bill 


A similar went 


through for the purpose of celebrating the settlement of the | 


Wyoming Valley. There was no expense incident to that and 
there will be none in this case. 
of the Government. 

Mr. KELLY. It is expected to have honored guests, including 
the governors of a number of States, come to the city of Brad- 
dock and celebrate the event. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then I understand the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to assure us that not one penny will be asked? 

Mr. KELLY. I give the gentleman that assurance. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With that assurance, I will withdraw my 
objection ; but if not, there would be resistance, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the Battle of the Monongahela Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the commission) and to be composed of five commissioners 
as follows: 
States, two Senators by the President of the Senate, and two Members 
of the House of Representatives by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Any vacancy in the office of a commissioner shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original appointment. The commissioners 
shall serve without compensation therefor from the United States. The 
commission shall select a chairman from among its members. 

Sxc. 2. 
any organization or society without cost to the United States, an 
appropriate observance and commemoration to take place in the month 


of July, 1930, of the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the | 
Battle of the Monongahela, referred to as “ Braddock’s Defeat,” and | 
to participate on behalf of the United States, in such manner as it deems | 
advisable, in any other observance or celebration of such anniversary 


which may be held in the United States during the year 1930. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


PILGRIMAGE TO WAR CEMETERIES IN EUROPE 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


4138) to amend the act of March 2, 1929, entitled “An act to | 
enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, | 


and marines of the American forces now interred in the cem- 
eteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries.” 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, and I will say 


to the gentlewoman from California that I do not intend to ob- | 
I see it is | 
stated in the report on the bill that the in loco parentis amend- | 


ject, I would like to ask a question about this bill. 


ment, so called, will enable about 400 additional women to make 
the trip to Europe. I would like to ask the gentlewoman from 
California if there has been any plan evolved that the lady 
knows of, which will assist in determining the rights of these 
mothers to be considered as in loco parentis. In other words, 
is there some test that will be applied, some proof that will 
have to be offered to the Government before they are accepted, 
or what is the arrangement? 
Mrs. KAHN. Absolutely. 


This will be in the hands of Major 
General Cheatham, and he is taking the utmost care to safe 
guard this measure, to find out just exactly what the applicants’ 


claims are, and demanding positive proof. The bill originally 
interpreted in loco parentis in the same terms as the veterans’ 
bill. That would be for a year, but they thought then that there 
might be a large group of women who were not entitled to go, 
but who would claim that they had acted in loco parentis; but 
the War Department is demanding absolute proof of the fact 
that these women served actually in loco parentis for five years 
before the boy was 18 years of age. 

Mr. HOOPER. Then I understand from the gentlewoman 
from California that there have already been applications to 


We simply want the recognition | 


One person to be appointed by the President of the United | . 
| erected, and that is all you can do. 


The commission is authorized to arrange, in cooperation with | 
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the extent of about 400 made by people in this position, from 
which this estimate is made? 

Mrs. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, I see you are 
going to take certain of these mothers out to sea and show them 
the place in the sea where their sons were buried? 

Mrs. KAHN. No; I hardly think we have the exact latitude 
and longitude for that, but I think the gentleman knows there 
are a large number of these cemetery chapels that are being 
erected, in which will be inscribed the names of the boys who 
died at sea, and it is the object to take the mothers to these 
memorial chapels. 

Mr. COLLINS. Why take them to Europe when they are 
buried at sea? Why not erect a chapel in New York or else- 
where and take them there? 

Mrs. KAHN. But the chapels 
one of these cemeteries, and the 
each one of these boys who died at 

Mr. COLLINS. I know they are 
them in France? 

Mrs. KAHN. And in Belgium and England. 

Mr. COLLINS. So that we will have an excuse to send 
somebody to these countries. But I was just wondering what 
good it would do a mother to go to France to see a cemetery in 
France, when her son was buried at sea. 

Mrs. KAHN. She will see there a monument containing the 
inscription, which has been erected by the Government to the 
honor of her son who was buried at sea. 

Mr. COLLINS. As I understand it, these chapels are not 
finished. 

Mrs. KAHN. They will be finished, probably not by the time 
of the first of the pilgrimage, but long before the last. They 
anticipate most of them will be finished by that time. 

Mr. COLLINS. You can show them a building that is being 


are being erected at 
names inscribed 
sea. 


being erected, but why erect 


each 
therein of 


Mrs. KAHN. I imagine they will not go until the latter part 
of the pilgrimage. 

Mr. COLLINS. Another thought about this sort of legisla- 
tion: If a boy is buried in Arlington, why not send his mother 
from California or elsewhere to Arlington to see his grave at 
Arlington? 

Mrs. KAHN. That is beside the question. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is not beside the question. 
sent to France to see the graves over there. 

Mrs. KAHN. Did the gentleman vote for the original bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; and if the original bill was on the cal- 
endar to-day I would object to it. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point to put in the Recorp a 


They are being 


| letter regarding this character of legislation. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from 
sippi asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
Recorp by inserting the letter to which he has referred. 

Mr. COLLINS. At this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 


Missis- 
the 


I have been reading a good deal about the plan to send the gold-star 
mothers to France to visit the graves of their sons. 

As a gold-star mother, I thought this was a beautiful thing at first, 
but after a little reflection I think quite differentiy, and I want to let 
you know why I feel as I do. 

One thing that has changed my feeling is the way I have heard a 
number of other gold-star mothers talk. Mrs. - and Mrs. - — 
were at my house last night and they didn’t talk about much but the 
trip. I know they loved their sons as wuch as I loved my boy. I 
reckon it’s natural for them to want to take the trip and to see the 
graves of their sons, but it doesn’t seem right for the Government to 
spend millions of dollars in this way when the money can be 
on us in ways that will help us so much more. When I spoke my mind, 
Mrs. got mad and said the Government owed her this trip, but 
Mrs. ———— sald she reckoned I was right and that anyhow it would 
just make her sad to see her boy's grave in a foreign land and then to 
know she never would see it again. That is just how I feel, and I be 
lieve thousands of gold-star mothers feel the same way. 

I gave my son gladly to my country. He was my only son, and I 
loved him dearly. It was hard enough to lose him once, and I don't 
want to lose him a second time. That is what I would have to do if I 
went over to see his grave and then left him there. 

Besides, it would make me fight the war all over again in my heart, 
and I don’t want to do that. I am afraid it might make me bitter 
against my own Government, too, to realize that my boy's death didn’t 
do any good after all. It didn’t make the world safe for democracy 
and it wasn’t a war to end war after all. It just brought misery to 
millions of people and left the nations still hating each other and 
preparing for another war. The very countries that fought side by 
side are now quarreling and getting ready for another war. From 


expended 
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read I that every country is spending more Money on 
armies than they did before the war that took my son from me. They 
lon't seem to be able to agree even to cut down their big war navies 
wv reduce their armies. Anybody who reads and thinks knows this, 
ind I know how it would make me feel to go over there and see the 
graves of our American boys and to feel that all the misery they went 
through before dying didn’t bring peace after all. 

ive years after my son was killed, his wife died and left their two 
young children to me. I have to work hard to support and educate 
them. Even if I did want to go to France on the Government’s money 
I could not afford to give up my job, and there are thousands of other 
gold-star mothers who in the situation. Wouldn’t it be a 
much more beautiful and helpful thing for the Government to do some- 
thing special for those of us who can’t go when it is giving this trip 
to those who can afford the time. Many of us can't even afford to buy 
the would for such a trip. I don't want to ask any 
favors of but it would be a Godsend to thou- 
to the money that would go to them if they 
It help to clothe and feed and educate the 
children whose fathers were killed by the war. 

Maybe I not to write like this, but I can't 
think of and the two little children he has left me to 
eare for earing for my boy’s children and praying that 
before the nations will to settle their quarrels 
in some better way 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr, Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I say that I took a great interest in the 
passage of the original bill which provided for the sending 
abroad of widows and mothers whose sons are buried in foreign 
soil. That pilgrimage was intended to permit those women to 
visit the known graves where their sons or husbands are in- 
terred. It was not intended a pleasure trip. It is a pil- 


what I see 


are 


same 


clothes we 
il 
sands of 


the 


need 


speci 


the Government, 


mothers have 


made trip would 
ought 
my dead 
I'll go 
they are 


help it when I 
son 


on 


grown learn 


as 


grimage, and I can not see—although I can not object to this | 


bill, but I am inelined to do so—-why we should send these 
women over there with no specific grave to visit. This present 
amending bill is intended, as I understand it, for the widows 
and mothers of boys who were buried at sea, Is that true? 

Mrs. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, how many Army officers are going on these trips? 

Mrs. KAHN. I have no idea. The arrangements are entirely 
in the hands of the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the lady from California 
much this legislation is going to cost? 

Mrs. KAHN. The whole trip? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mrs. KAHN. I understand about $8,000,000. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does not the lady from California 
stand it is going to cost around $15,000,000? 

Mrs. KAHN. No; I understand it is going 
where in the neighborhood of $8,000,000. 

Mr. COLLINS. As I understand, 
$15,000,000 

Mr. O'CONNELL 
ticular bill? 

Mrs. KAHN. No; the whole pilgrimage. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
for 6,300 women and the cost is to be $5,300,000. 
original bill. Now, what this new legislation 
course, I am in no position to estimate. 

Mrs. KAHN. I have not the exact figures, but from the 
testimony given before the committee I understood it was to 
cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $8,000,000. 

Mr. COLLINS. Can the lady state why it is provided that 
only officers of the War Department are selected to go? 

Mrs. KAHN. I think that not so. I have no idea what 
the arrangements are. They are entirely in the hands of the 
Quartermaster Department. I understand that women in 
nature of nurses and attendants are going, but I have no abso- 
iute knowledge as to the details of the plan. That is entirely in 
the hands of the Secretary of War, under the authority turned 
over to him by the Congress. 

Mr. COLLINS. You had no hearings on this? 

Mrs. KAHN. Surely we had hearings. 

Mr. COLLINS. But you were unable to find out any of this 
information? 

Mrs. KAHN. 
hearings, and those questions may not have been asked. Gen- 
eral Cheatham appeared before the committee and gave infor- 
mation; the Secretary of War appeared and gave certain in- 


krow 


under- 


to cost some- 


it is going to cost 


of New York. Does that mean this par- 


That was the 
is to cost, of 


is 


formation; we had other witnesses who appeared and gave cer- | 


tain information; and a:number of Members of Congress ap- 
peared in respect to various provisions in the bill and gave 
information. The hearings are at the disposal of the gentleman, 
if he desires to read them. 


The original bill provides | 


Well, it may not have been requested at the | 





how | 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend 
to object, because I am heartily in favor of this action, but I 
want to say that the war mothers over the country are behind 
this bill. The fact is that these boys are not buried on domestic 
soil; they are all outside of the United States, and in making 
this pilgrimage these mothers and widows may pass over the 
very track that some of these boys took in going abroad. These 
mothers will go over the very spot, perhaps, where their sons 
were lost, and will be possibly as near their remains as many 
who were blown to pieces on the other side. This will be a 
great relief to the mothers whose sons were lost at sea. I think 
there is a great deal of merit in this bill, and I know that the 
war mothers of the country are behind it. There is a great 
deal of sentiment in the country for a bill of this kind, which 
will permit these widows and mothers to visit the places where 
their boys were lost, either on land or sea. I am heartily in 
favor of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 2, 1929, entitled “An act 
to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries of 
Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” be, and is hereby, 
amended to authorize the Secretary of War to arrange for pilgrimages 
to cemeteries in Europe by mothers and widows of those members of the 
military or naval forces of the United States who died in the military 
or naval service at any time between April 5, 1917, and July 1, 1921, 
wherein death and burial of the member occurred at sea or wherein the 
death of the member occurred overseas but place of interment is un- 
known, the same as is provided in the cases of mothers and widows of 
members of said forces whose remains are now interred in known ceme- 
teries, at the expense of the United States and under the conditions set 
forth in section 2 of said act. 

Sec. That paragraph (b) of section 2 be, and is hereby, amended 
to consist of only the following, to wit: ‘“ Upon acceptance of the invi- 
tation the mother or widow shall be entitled to make one such pilgrim- 
age.” 


Is there objection? 


9 
“ 


With the following committee amendments: 


» 


Page 
sea or.” 


line 6, after the word “occurred” insert the words “ at 
Page 2, line 6, after the word “ but,” insert the word “ whose.” 
Page 2, line 7, after the word “the” where it occurs the second time, 
strike out the word “cases” and insert the word “ case.” 
Page 2, line 9, strike out the words “ known cemeteries” 
the words “ identified graves in cemeteries in Europe.” 
Page 2, line 15, after the word “ pilgrimage,” insert the words “at 
Government expense.” 


and insert 


Page 2, after line 16, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That paragraph (a), section 4, be amended to read as 
‘The term “mother” means mother, stepmother, mother 
through adoption, or any woman who stood in loco parentis to the de- 
ceased member of the military or naval forces for a period of not less 


follows: 


| than five years at any time prior to the soldier, sailor, or marine becom- 


ing 18 years of age.’” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was Inid on the table. 
BLACKFEET HIGHWAY, MONT. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4021) to accept the grant by the State of Montana of 
eoncurrent police jurisdiction over the rights of way of the 


| Blackfeet Highway and over the rights of way of its connec- 
the | 


tions with the Glacier National Park road system on the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation in the State of Montana. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the first instance in this Congress 
where the rule is to be applied as to three objections being re- 
quired after having been once objected to. What has been the 
practice in former Congresses under this rule, which was 
adopted seven years ago, with respect to requiring three objec- 
tions? Is it necessary for three Members to object at once, or 
ean they reserve the right to object? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. They must immediately object. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS, Mr. BUSBY, and Mr. DOXEY objected. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT BOONVILLE, MO. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2668) granting the consent of Congress to the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, and operate 
a railroad bridge across the Missouri River at Boonville, Mo., in 
substitution for and in lieu of an existing bridge constructed 
under the authority of an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at Boonville, 
Mo.,” approved May 11, 1872. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., a corporation organized 
existing under the laws of the State of Missouri, its successors 
assigns, to contruct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge 
approaches thereto across the Missouri River at Boonville, Mo., in lieu 
of and in substitution for the present bridge constructed under the 
authority of an act entitied “An act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at Boonville, Mo.,” approved May 11, 
1872, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, except as otherwise herein provided. 

Sec. 2. When the new bridge and approaches thereto are completed 
and put in operation the old or existing bridge shall be removed by said 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. within a reasonable time to be 


and 


fixed by the Secretary of War and in a manner satisfactory to the | 
district engineer of the engineer department at large in charge of the | 


district within which said bridge is located, 

Sec. 3. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., its successors and assigns; 
any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized to exercise the same as 
fully as though conferred herein directly upon such corporation. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


REVETMENT WALL AT FORT MOULTRIE, 8S. ©. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


9154) to provide for the construction of a revetment wall at Fort 
Moultrie, 8. C. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the author of the bill a question. 
there has been a change in the bill from 2,500 feet to 2,400 feet, 


a reduction of 100 feet in the length of the revetment wall with- | 


out any commensurate reduction in the proposed appropriation. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, that is purely a typographi- 

al error on the part of the secretary in preparing the bill. It 

should be 2,400 feet instead of 2,500 feet. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What I want to inquire is whether you 
need legislation to repair this bulkhead? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is it exactly. This is from the War 
Department. The War Department prepared the estimate and 
it has been approved by the Budget. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
do you need legislation? It is a repair job on an existing bulk- 
head, is it not? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes; the old bulkhead there was built be- 
tween 1900 and 1906, and it is the opinion of the department 
that new legislation is necessary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Srarrorp] say about that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct attention, as the gentle- 
man from South Carolina can also do, to the report of the Sec- 
retary of War, which states, “There are no applicable pro- 
visions of existing law on this subject,” which shows the neces- 
sity for this legislation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Secretary of War stated the same 
thing with respect to a bill which was just objected to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be pleased to go over the existing 
law with the gentleman as to that bill, and I believe I will be 
able to show to his complete satisfaction that there is need of 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


and 
and | 


I notice | 
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| of the gentleman from Michigan? 
and | 


| pretty fair progress. 


m6 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized to pro- 
vide, by contract or otherwise, for the construction of a revetment -vall 
2,500 feet long along the north shore of Sullivans Island, at Fort 
Moultrie, in the State of South Carolina, so as to prevent the shore 
from washing away at that point. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to carry out the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 5, strike out the word “ five” and insert the word “ four.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

CUSTER NATIONAL FOREST 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6130) to exempt the Custer National Forest from the operation 
of the forest homestead law, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object, I am a member of the committee that reported 
the bill, and I approve of the bill. But I have received an 
urgent request from my colleague, Mr. CRAmMTon, to have the 
bill passed over without prejudice. In doing so I realize that 
it is a matter of some embarrassment to my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr], but under the circum- 
stances I have no option. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed over without prejudice and retain its place on 
the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
There was no objection. 

STATE OF NEW YORK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was 
(H. R. 47) for the relief of the State of New York. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JENKINS. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the author of the bill a question. This transaction took 
place back in 1921. I would like to ask why there has been so 
much delay in presenting the matter? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is not much delay; we usually get 
them 20 or 25 years later. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JENKINS. I do not agree with the gentleman. I see 
that both gentlemen are from New York, and the money is to 
be spent in New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is already spent. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. We frequently pass bills here 
50 or 60 years after the transaction took place. This bill has 
had the approval of the Secretary of War and the Director of 
the Budget. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What happened was simply this: The 
Government took over the quarantine station and afterwards at 
the earnest request of the Government the State of New York 
built a delousing plant for the Government. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does the United States Health Depart- 
ment still occupy it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


the bill 


I think they have made 


Yes; this is on Hoffmans Island in the 


| harbor of New York. 
I ant not talking about the estimate, but | 


Mr. GREENWOOD. 
for it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course not. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. They were compensated for the land and 
this is mainly for the building? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is for a delousing plant. There was 
a scare of typhus fever, and at the request of the Government 
the State of New York put up this building. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Was it not necessary to protect 
health of the State of New York? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Typhus germs do not recognize any State 
boundaries. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 
protection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; not at all. 
at the request of the Government. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. How did the State of New York come 
to build it if the Government took it over? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was built in the process of the transfer. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And there was no compensation for the 
land or the building? 


Has the State ever been compensated 


the 


But the State had built it for its own 


The building was built 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. TI am not talking about the land. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is it not true that 
$1,395,000, of which the delousing plant is merely a part? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The title to the property—the transfer— 
was not effected until March 1, 
there was a typhus scare, and at the request of the Government 


the State of New York built this delousing plant to take care of | 


a threatened epidemic. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Did not the State of New 
it for their own protection, and did not they re 
of it? 

Mr. 
tined, 
the pas 


Service 


York build 
eive the benefit 


LAGUARDIA. No; 
and if it is found 


sengers go ashore. 


the ships are examined and quaran- 
clear of any contagious disease all 

It is necessary to the Public Health 
and it is not a State quarantine. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I do not understand why the State con- 
structed the building, if the United States had taken it over. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We had a quarantine station there before 
we had a Publie Health Service. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The United States takes this over, and 
then an additional building was constructed. How does it hap- 
pen that the State constructed that building, 
States had taken it over? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was in the transitory period. 

Mr. JENKINS. Did the United States Government 
benefit of this improvement? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. JENKINS. Cuan there be any question about that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no. 

Mr. JENKINS. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


get 


Be it 
hereby, 


enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
authorized and directed to pay to the State of New York the 
sum of $55,917.68, being the amount expended by the said State of 
New York for the construction of a delousing Hoffmans 
Island, New York Harbor, which was thereafter transferred to the 
Public Health Service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


station on 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed | 


was laid on the table. 
COLUMBIA ARSENAL PROPERTY, TENNESSEE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2156) authorizing the sale of all of the interest and rights of 
the United States of America in the Columbia Arsenal property, 
situated in the ninth civil district of Maury County, Tenn., and 
providing that the net fund be deposited in the military post 
construction fund, and for the repeal of Public Law No. 542 
(H. R. 12479), Seventieth Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I say to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Estick] that 
{ have no intention to object, but I am in the same situation in 


respect to this bill that I was in in respect to the last one which | 


I referred to a few moments ago. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CramTon] has asked that I ask unanimous consent 
that this go over without prejudice, and retain its place on the 
calendar. I am sorry to trouble the gentleman at 
about it, as I have no objection to the bill myself. 
that request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice, to retain its place on the calendar. Is there objec- 


tion? 


I do make 


There was no objection. 


CONFEDERATE STOCKADE CEMETERY, SANDUSKY BAY, OHIO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
3313) to authorize the Secretary of War to acquire, free of 
to the United States, the tract of land known as Confed- 
erate Stockade Cemetery, situated on Johnstons Island, 
dusky Bay, Ohio, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is there any difference in this proposed legislation from the 
usual legislation with reference to cemeteries of this kind? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this legislation is necessi- 
tated by virtue of the fact that the Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy have been caring for it until now. It is the policy of the 


cost 


1921, and just about that time | 


after the United | 


the | a report of the same shall be made to Congress. 


| amendment. 


this time | 
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; | Government to take over the care of these cemeteries where 
the Government paid | 


Confederate soldiers are buried. We have a number of in- 
stances of cemeteries in the North where Confederates are 
buried, where the Government of the United States takes care 
of them. The only obligation on the part of the Government 
will be a few hundred dollars a year. 

Mr. JENKINS. As I understand it, there is no obligation 
upon the part of the Government in taking over this project, 
but the only obligation will be in the maintenance of it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is all; only $350 per year in upkeep. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the act of March 9, 1906, 
chapter 631, Thirty-fourth Statutes, page 56, entitled— 

An act to provide for the appropriate marking of the graves of the 
soldiers and sailors of the Confederate Army and Navy who died in 
northern prisons and were buried near the prisons where they died, and 
for other purposes— 


was omitted from the code as temporary legislation. It con- 
tains, however, a provision for the “care” of the “burial 
grounds” which would have in it a suggestion of permanency 
except for the fact that the chapter after enumerating the vari- 
ous acts to be done by the Secretary of War thereunder, in- 
cluding the care of the burial grounds, provides as follows: 


The said work to be completed within two years, at the end of which 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to acquire, free of cost to the United States, the tract of 
land situated on Johnstons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio, known as Con- 
federate Stockade Cemetery, containing the remains of Confederate 
prisoners of war: Provided, That this cemetery shall be maintained by 
the United States in the same manner as other Confederate burial plats 
acquired under the provisions of the act of March 9, 1906 (34 Stats., 
p. 56). 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection? 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpia: Line 11, after the word “ stat- 
utes,” insert “‘ chapter 631.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
I do not see that there is any need to designate 
the specific chapter when the bill carries the exact page of the 
statutes, where the provisions of the act are located. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There are hardly two editions that have 
the same page numbers. I worked a long time on Sunday. I 
did not have the right edition and could not find it until I got 
the original edition, and by having the chapter number you can 
find it right away. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is doing this for the bene- 
fit of some conscientious objectors of the Senate? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Or for the benefit of anyone who wants 
to refer to the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

RESTORATION OF FORT M’HENRY, MD. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8162) to repeal and reenact chapter 100, 1914, Public, No. 108, to 
provide for the restoration of Fort McHenry, in the State of 
Maryland, and its permanent preservation as a national park 
and perpetual national memorial shrine as the birthplace of 
the immortal Star-Spangled Banner, written by Francis Scott 
Key, for the appropriation of the necessary funds, and for other 


| purposes, 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


| ject, I rise to inquire if the gentleman feels that this is the 
San- | 


proper way to amend a statute? It is all very well on the 
floor of the House to send up an amendment that after a cer- 
tain word in a certain line to insert something, but when the 
bill is printed, when it leaves the House, the amendment ap- 
pears there. Here we have a statute. This becomes an act 
after it is passed, and it will read that the third paragraph 
of the act entitled so and so is amended by striking out 650 
feet and inserting in lieu thereof 680 feet. It seems to me that 
that is not a careful way to legislate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman, by reason of his great 
research of the statutes of the past, knows that from time to 
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time we have a revision, and that in that revision codifications 
take place, and I suppose that in due time the original act 
will be amended, after this bill is passed, substituting 680 feet 
for 650 feet. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That may not appear for several years. 
Does the gentleman feel that this is a good method of legisla- 
ting? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the phrasing of this bill is very 
clear. It describes the act which is sought to be amended; in- 
stead of cumbering the statutes with reenacting the original 
description by metes and bounds, we merely say that the num- 
ber “650,” as it occurs in the present place, shall be stricken 
out and “ 680” substituted in lieu thereof. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It is a very poor and sloppy and careless 
way of enacting legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take exception to the word “sloppy.” I 
say in all seriousness that this is a good way to amend the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It is a very poor way, in my opinion. 
In all seriousness, suppose the gentleman was looking up a law, 
to find a statute amended in various scattered places. If this 
bill were properly drawn he would not have to do that in look- 
ing it up at a later date. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the gentleman from New York gets 
into the governor’s chair in the State of New York, as I hope he 
may some day, I hope he will have the statutes of his State 
annotated in that way when legislation is enacted. In Wis- 
consin our statutes are codified after each session of the legis- 
lature. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Committee on Military Affairs brings 
out a lot of these bills drawn in the War Department. They 
are not drawn in the committee, and I am not reflecting on the 
committee, but the War Department draws up many bilis 
amending the statutes in this way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To please the sensibilities of the gentleman 
from New York, I will say we will take his observations into 
consideration in the future. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOOPER. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This should be made to read 
properly. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object, but I would 
like to ask the lady from California [Mrs. KAHN] in good faith 
if it would not be more dignified and less rhetorical to strike 
out the word “immortal” in the title and body of the bill? In 
iny judgment, it is mere rhetoric. 

Mrs. KAHN. I will say to the gentleman 
my bill. 

Mr. HOOPER. 
me it is in bad taste from a legislative standpoint. 
an amendment after the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


that it is 


I will move 


Be it enacted, etc., That the third paragraph of the act entitled “An 
act to repeal and reenact chapter 100, 1914, Public, No. 108, to provide 
for the restoration of Fort McHenry, in the State of Maryland, and its 
permanent preservation as a national park and perpetual national 
memorial shrine as the birthplace of the immortal Star-Spangled Ban- 


ner, written by Francis Scott Key, for the appropriation of the neces- 


sary funds, 
amended by 
“680 feet.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGuarpiA: Strike out everything after the 
enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ That the 
third paragraph of the act entitled ‘An act to repeal and reenact chap- 
ter 100, 1914, Public No. 108, to provide for the restoration of Fort 
McHenry, in the State of Maryland, and its permanent preservation as a 
national park and perpetual national memorial shrine as the birth- 
place of the immortal Star-Spangled Banner, written by Francis Scott 
Key, for the appropriation of the necessary funds, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved March 3, 1925, be, and the same hereby is, amended to 
read as follows: 


and for other purposes,” 
striking out “650 feet” 


approved March 8, 1925, is 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“*That any and all repairs, improvements, changes, and alterations in 
the grounds, buildings, and other appurtenances to the reservation 
shall be made only according to detailed plans which shall be approved 
by the Secretary of War, and all such repairs, improvements, or alter- 
ations shall be made at the expense of the United States, and all such 
improvements, together with the reservation itself, shall become and 
remain permanently the property of the United States: Provided, That 
permission is hereby granted the Secretary of the Treasury to use 


} 
not | 
It was prepared by the Committee on Military Affairs. 


It may appear to be a trifle, but it seems to | 
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permanently a strip of land 60 feet wide belonging to said fort grounds, 
beginning at the north corner of the present ground of the fort and ex- 
tending south 63° 30°’ east, 680 feet to the south corner of the site 
set aside for the immigration station at Baltimore, said strip of land 
being located along the northwest boundary of the land ceded to the 
Baltimore Dry Dock Co. and the land of the said immigration station, 
the same to be used, if so desired, in lieu of acquiring by purchase or 
condemnation, any of the land of the dry dock company so that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, in connection with land acquired from 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., have access to and from said immi- 
gration station and grounds over the right of way so acquired to the 
city streets and railroads beyond; the Secretary of the Treasury to 
have the same power to construct, contract for, and arrange for rail 
road and other facilities upon said outlet as fully as provided in the 
act approved March 4, 1913, setting aside a site for an immigration 
station and providing for an outlet therefrom: Provided, however, That 
if the Secretary of the Treasury accepts and makes use of said strip of 
land for the purposes aforesaid the War Department shall have equal 
use of the railroad track and other roads constructed over which to 
reach the city streets and railroads beyond from the other parts of the 
fort grounds: Provided further, That the Secretary of War may in case 
of a national emergency close the said military reservation and use it 
for any and all military purposes during the period of emergency, and 
for such period of time thereafter as the public needs may require: 
And provided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to dispose of the temporary buildings and con 
tents constructed during the recent war, and from the proceeds thereof 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sum as may be 
necessary, not exceeding $50,000, for use by the Secretary of War in 
the restoration of said Fort McHenry reservation and for other purposes 
consistent with this act.’ 


Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. HOOPER. A few moments ago I rose to question the 
lady from California [Mrs. KAHN] about the use of the word 
“immortal.” I have been informed since that it is very likely 
that the original bill contained the word “ immortal,” and, there- 
fore, to change it to-day would be something I would not care 
to advocate. All I wanted to do in ealling it to the attention 


useless 


| of the lady from California was to point out the practice that 


has become quite common of making stump speeches in the 
titles and text of bills by the use of high-flown adjectives. I will 
not offer an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition in oppo- 
sition of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not challenge the good 
intentions of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGuarpra] 


The gentleman from Wisconsin 


| in offering this amendment, but I do question seriously, when 


we have up for consideration a bill amending a bill in a minor 
particular—merely amending, as in this case, by changing 650 


| feet to 6SO feet—whether we should encumber the permanent 


statutes by reenacting the law as provided by the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. I have listened to 
the argument he advanced. What does he propose to do? He 


| proposes to embody anew the entire statute in the permanent 


statutes solely for the purpose of substituting 680 feet for 650 
feet, because there is need of increasing the amount of land 
over there by 30 feet. It is the purpose of the gentleman from 
New York to reenact the entire former lengthy measure. 

I question very seriously whether this is good legislation. It 
is expensive to encumber the records in this way. If we pass 
this bill as reported from the committee, just directing attention 
to the fact that the number of feet, 650, shall be increased to 
680 feet, anybody who reads it will be able to locate and get the 
purpose of it, but to reenact the original bill as proposed means 
an expense, and, I think, an unnecessary expense, to the Govern- 
ment. I do not think it should be adopted as the policy of this 
House. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin says is correct in stating the facts on this particular 
bill. The bill before us provides that at a certain place in a 
certain statute a figure should be stricken out and another 
figure put in. I repeat that is the system and the only way 
you can amend a bill from the floor of the House. But when 
you pass a bill it becomes law, and you have a series of laws, 
referring to other sections and making reference to amendments ; 
and the modern way and the intelligent way to amend is to 
restate your entire section, so that anyone reading the amend- 
ment will have before him the law as it exists without the neces- 
sity of referring back and finding the lines. There are no two 
editions of law books that carry the same lines, and by referring 
to pages and sections it makes it extremely difficult. It does not 
make much difference in this bill, but I say the committees ought 
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to prepare their amendments so that anyone reading an act will 
have the section before him and be able to read it as it is 
amended in its entirety. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee has done that in his report. 
It shows the numbers by amendment, simply substituting 680 in 
one instance for 650. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
in the statute? 

Mr. STAFFORD. A person who is reading the statute will 
refer back to the original enactment. 

Mrs. KAHN. 
amendment to the interstate commerce act or the transportation 
act or the revenue act? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. To the section. 

Mrs. KAHN. To rewrite the entire bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; just the section. You have to 
rewrite the section It is done by almost every committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ERECTION OF RESIDENCE AT LEPERS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1487) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to permit the 
erection of a building for use as a residence for the Protestant 
chaplain at the National Leper Home at Carville, La., and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of 


Yes; but how will that look when it gets 


NATIONAL HOME 


FOR 


New York. Mr. Speaker, 
of the Committee on 
of that committee 
House. The 
a wonderful Christian work. We all remember Father Damien, 
and the Protestant and Catholic nuns that surrounded 


among the lepers in the island colonies. I feel that 


for bringing this legislation before 


to the committee for bringing of this kind before 


the House 
we will 


legislation 


women who have dedicated their lives to the unfortunate wards 
of the Government in the various leper colonies. They are 


doing a great, a humane work and the Congress should help in | 


the manner indicated in bills similar to the one we are about 
to enact. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Does not the gentleman think 
he should say something about the humanitarian conduct of 
the Louisianians who permitted that leper colony to be built 


there, when apparently from the situation that 


welcomed or 
Carville. 
Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
friend from Louisiana for that. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 


tolerated such a home or asylum 


as 
I defer to my distinguished 


I can only add that the ex- 


pressions of my good friend and colleague from New York [MTr. | 


O'CONNELL] will be as gratifying to Senator RANSspDELL, the 
author of the bill under consideration, as they are to myself, 
for as my friend Mr. O’CoNNELL knows I took a small part in 
creating the sentiment in behalf of the unfortunates that have 


Leprosarium. I may say, in concluding these few remarks, that 
the sentiment so finely expressed by my friend Mr. O’CoNNELL 
is entirely characteristic of his attitude toward all legislation 
which tends to ameliorate the condition of the poor, the un- 
fortunate, or the afflicted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
hereby, authorized and empowered to permit the erecti 
for for the Protestant chaplain at 
Leper Home at Carville, La., and at his discretion 


Is there objection? 


and he is 


the National 
to permit the erec- 


use as a residence 


tion of other buildings which may in the future be donated to promote | 
building | 
| was read the third time, and passed. 


the welfare of patients and personnel: Provided, That such 
shall be located where designated by the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service and without expense to the United States, and that the 


plans and specifications therefor shall be subject to the approval of 


Would you apply the same rule if there was an | 


this is a} 
highly meritorious bill, and I want to compliment the chairman | 
suildings and Grounds and the members | 
the | 
people engaged in that work down there are doing | 


him | 
we should | 
not let a bill of this kind go by without paying our compliments 


{ hope it is but the beginning of similar bills that | 
receive from that committee, legislation that will tend | 
to make eusier und more comfortable the lives of the men and | 


existed, as I | 
remember it, no other locality in the United States would have | 
exists at | 


on of a building | a 
| of the United States, and to convey such property to the purchaser 
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the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department: Provided fur- 
ther, That such buildings when completed shall be the property of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CITY OF WALTHAM, MASS. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2161) to convey to the city of Waltham, Mass., certain 
Government land for street purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Is there objection to the pres- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


| ject, I want to offer an amendment at the end of the bill to read: 


That the deed or instrument of conveyance shall recite such limita- 


| tion and reversionary right. 


In all these reservations it is now customary to write that 
reservation into the deed, in order that anyone who may take 
title subsequent thereto may take with notice, With that reser- 
vation I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, empowered and directed to convey, by the usual quitclaim 


Is there objection? 


| deed, to the city of Waltham, Mass., for street purposes and no other, 


that portion of the present post-office site in said city, 3 feet in width 
along the Moody Street frontage and enough land to round the corner 
between this 3-foot line and the northerly line of Pine Street by a 
curve with a 20-foot radius. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “ radius,” insert a colon and add the 
following : 

“Provided, That the land conveyed shall be used for street purposes 
and no other, to be cared for and maintained as are other public streets 
in said city, and in the event that the premises shall cease to be so used 
for street purposes, the right, title, and interest in the land herein 
authorized to be conveyed shall revert to the United States.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpia to the committee amendment: 
On page 2, in line 5, strike out the period and insert the following: 
“And the deed or instrument of conveyance shall recite such limita- 
tion and reversionary right.” 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


| 7768) to provide for the sale of the old post office and court- 


house building and site at Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I can not see why there should be any objection to this bill at 
all, but I notice that at the last session of the Congress it 


his sympathy, which led to the construction of the National | failed of passage, and I am curious to know whether it failed 


of passage because it was not reached or failed for any other 
reason. 

Mr. HANCOCK. It was not reached. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to sell the old 
post office and courthouse building and site at Syracuse, N. Y., at such 
time and upon such terms as he may deem to be to the best interests 


thereof by the usual quitclaim deed, the proceeds of said gale to be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
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CITY OF TRENTON, N. J. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8918) authorizing conveyance to the city of Trenton, N. J., of 
title to a portion of the site of the present Federal building in 
that city. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have the same amendment to offer, providing that the 
limitation and reversionary right shall be recited in the deed of 
conveyance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, I would like to inquire of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, the author of the bill, whether this donation will sub- 
stantially reduce the remaining tract of land. I notice it 
25-foot rectangular tract. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. No. The Federal building 
stands at the corner of State and Montgomery Streets. When 
they widened Montgomery Street, under license from the Federal 
Government, they took off 25 feet for the use of the street and 
they have used it for 11 years. We are going to sell the old 
building and the old site and erect a new post office on a new 
site. This will permit the use of Montgomery Street and it is 
much needed by the city. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will not impair the value of the remain- 
ing portion of the property? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to convey by quitclaim deed to the city 
of Trenton, N. J., title to all that land of the Federal building site in 
that city situate on the northeast corner of East State Street and North 
Montgomery Street fronting 25 feet 10 inches on the north side of East 
State Street and extending in a northerly direction the same width along 
North Montgomery Street for a distance of 143 feet to Postoffice Alley, 
and now used as a part of North Montgomery Street under license 
granted by the Treasury on August 8, 1919. 


No; it will improve it 
Is there objection? 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, line 4, after the figures “1919,” insert a colon and the 
following: 

“ Provided, That the land conveyed shall be used for street purposes 
and no other, to be cared for and maintained as are other public streets 
in said city, and in the event that the premises shall cease to be so 
used for street purposes, the right, title, and interest in the land herein 


authorized to he conveyed shall revert to the United States.” 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpia to the committee amendment: 

On page 2, line 10, strike out the period and insert the following: 
“And the deed shall recite such limitation and reversionary right.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 
The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
BLACKFEET TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9407), to amend the act of Congress approved May 29, 
1928, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to accept tifle 
to certain real estate, subject to a reservation of mineral rights 
in favor of the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask a question of some one about this bill. I 
notice in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury he uses 
this language: 

It is therefore recommended that the existing legislation be amended 
so as to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to accept title to the 
larger tract of land. 


I wonder what he refers to when he mentions a larger tract 
of land? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, the two tracts of land referred 
to are involved in the securing of a site for a customs office at 





| Tribe of Indians provided fo 
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the Canadian boundary; also to be used for immigration pur- 






poses. One of them has an area of 20 acres and the other has 
an area of 42.95 acres. They are contiguous, but the larger 


tract of 42.95 acres has to be acquired under a previous law 
that reserves the mineral rights below the surface to the Black- 
feet Tribe of Indians. The smaller tract of 20 acres can be 
acquired without coming under that law, so that no reservation 
is necessary. 

Mr. JENKINS. Do I understand that when the 20 acres were 
acquired the 40 acres were also acquired? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is now in process of being acquired. The 
20-acre tract has been acquired without any restrictions, because 
no restrictions could possibly be placed on it. The tract of 42.95 
acres is in process of being acquired, but requires this act to 
authorize the Government to accept title and leave the owner- 


ship of the mineral which may lie under it in the Blackfeet 


is a} Tribe of Indians. 


Mr. JENKINS. 
in the Government? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is it exactly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress approved May 29, 1928, 
is hereby amended so as to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept title to a tract of land containing approximately 42.95 acres, 
being a portion of the proposed inspection station at Babb-Piegan, Mont., 
subject to a reservation of rights in favor of the Blackfeet 
in the act of Congress approved June 30, 


Then this is legislation to perfect the title 


mineral 


1919 (41 Stats. 17). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8) to amend an act entitled “An act for preventing the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or 
poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and 
for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 30, 1906, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice, retaining its 
place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


CENTRAL BUREAU OF THE INTERNATIONAL MAP OF THE WORLD ON 
THE MILLIONTH SCALE 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 


resolution (H. J. Res. 14) to provide for the annual contribu- 
tion of the United States toward the support of the Central 
Bureau of the International Map of the World on the Millionth 
Scale. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, an annual 
sum of $50 as a contribution on the part of the United States toward 
the expenses incurred by the Centra] Bureau of the International Map 
of the World on the Millionth Scale. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1970) authorizing the payment of an indemnity to the British 
Government on account of the death of Samuel Richardson, a 
British subject, alleged to have been killed at Consuelo, Domin- 
ican Republic, by United States marines. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and not intending to object, may I say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania I think this ought to be paid, but I want to ask 
the gentleman why it is that nine years have now elapsed 
with no action being taken? Has the bill been up before? 


objection to the 
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Mr. PORTER. 
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The bill has been up before, and I may say 
for the information of the Congress there are a number of 
these claims that have been neglected. Quite recently the 
Foreign Affairs Committee appointed a subcommittee to as- 
semble all the claims of citizens of foreign countries and to 
pass upon them. This one is quite old, and we thought the 
House would pass it on the Consent Calendar without waiting 
for the other claims. 

Mr. ZIOOPER. I think the gentleman is quite right. May 
I ask this further question: Was this an accidental death or 
was this British subject involved in any way in any military 
activity? 

Mr. PORTER. 
British subject. 

Mr. HOOPER. I think the bill should pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, , That 
ted to 
and without 
$1,000 


No; there was no fault attaching to the 


ete the Secretary of the 
to the British 
ence to the question of liability therefor, the 
smnity for the death of Samuel Richardson, 
ed to have been killed by United States marines 
at Consuelo, Dominican Republic, on November 1, 1921, as set forth in 
the of the President of December 13, 1927, printed as Senate 
Dx No. 21, Seventieth first and there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not sum to carry out the purpose 


Treasury be, and he 


is hereby, dire pay Government, as an act of 


grace refer 


sum of as full. inde 


a British subject, alleg 


me 
ument 


sage 
Congress, session ; 
otherwise appropriated, a sufficient 
of this act 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5411) to previde for the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the district of Minnesota. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the author of the bill or some member of 
the committee to explain the nrerits of the bill and whether or 
hot this really necessary. In the consideration of these 
measures heretofore I notice that some one has usually taken 
it upon himself to give us the opinion of the distinguished 
former Chief Justice, Mr. Taft, and | have wondered if he has 
given any opinion on this matter, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman that 
former Chief Justice Taft was at the head of a committee of 
the judiciary created for the purpose of recommending addi- 
tional judges, and it is stated in the report that this com- 
mittee recommended an additional judge. 

In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, the report shows a great 
increase in the work in the judicial district of Minnesota. 

Mr. JENKINS. May I ask the gentlenmran from Missouri 
whether he conducted the hearings on this bill or was present 
at hearings? 

DYER. I was present and the gentleman from Minne- 
{Mr. CrLacue}] and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
KNUTSON] both appeared before the committee. 

Mr. JENKINS. I will say to the gentleman that if the gentle- 
man from Missouri aud the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
CLAGUE] are in favor of this bill, I shall not interpose any 
objection. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I want to inquire of the gentleman 
from Minnesota the population of the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAGUE. At the present time about two and a half 
million. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And you now have three Federal judges. 

Mr. CLAGUE. We have three Federal judges in that State, 
but one of them for nearly two years has been able to do only 
a very small amount of work. I will state to the gentleman the 
amount of work done during the past year and this was really 
done by two of them, because the third one was able to do 
very little work and probably did not sit more than 30 days 
during the entire year, and probably will be able to work 
only a part of the time. There were 3,053 cases terminated 
during the year ending June 30, 1929, and there were still 
pending 2,401 You understand we are on the border 
and we have hundreds of immigration cases. We also have the 
Great Lakes with a large number of admiralty cases. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I wanted to get this information be- 
cause it seemed you had more Federal judges, according to 
population, than most of the other States, 


ADDITIONAL 


is 


h 
Mr. 


sola 


cases, 
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Mr. CLAGUE. The Attorney General has informed us that 
situated as we are we have more cases than any other State in 
the Union according to our population. 

Now, in the present situation, we have cases that will prob- 
ably not be reached for two years. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will permit, I will say that 
the conference of judges was headed by Chief Justice Taft, 
and that conference recommended an additional judge for Min- 
nesota; one of the present judges, Judge Molyneaux, is now ill. 
When the conference made that recommendation there were 
three judges on the bench in Minnesota. One of them is now 
incapacitated for work. The Judiciary Committee felt, in view 
of the situation in Minnesota, the recommendation of the con- 
ference of judges, as well as the representatives of that State, 
that we should have provided for two additional judges instead 
of one. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Is not the large amount and congestion 
of the docket due to the fact that one of the judges is ill? 

Mr. DYER. Only partly. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We have over 3,000,000 population, and 
we have but two judges, and you have only between two and 
three millions, and you are asking for four judges. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman must remember that the 
calendar of Minnesota is badly congested. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That is perhaps because your judges 
do only half of the work. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Oh, no; there were 2,401 cases pending on 
the calendar July 1, 1929. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. When this judge who is ill retires he 
will be replaced by another? 

Mr. CLAGUE. No; as to the judge now ill, the law provides 
that when he retires his position is terminated; he will not be 
replaced. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And if he dies or retires you will have 
three judges, if this bill goes through? 

Mr. CLAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Very well; in view of the explanation, 
I will not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask whether in the 
consideration of the bill authorizing an extra judge for Min- 
nesota the committee considered the matter of apportioning the 
State into districts? I was rather amazed when I read the 
report to find that in six years the number of judges in Min- 
nesota have been increased by two. Wisconsin then had two, 
and we still have two. Minnesota then had one. I realize the 
exigent condition by reason of the incapacitation of one of the 
judges, but I want to inquire specially whether any considera- 
tion has been given to dividing the State up into districts? 

Mr. CLAGUE. Our judges felt that they could accomplish 
much more work by having one district—it makes less expense. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question whether they dispatch as much 
business under that arrangement. There is pending at the pres- 
ent time before the Judiciary Committee a bill for an additional 
judge for the State of Wisconsin, but it is seriously mooted in 
my State whether it would not be better to divide the State into 
three districts instead of two so as to give the litigants nearness 
to the court in the consideration of their cases. 

Mr. CLAGUE. The gentleman will understand that there are 
six different places in the State of Minnesota where the Fed- 
eral court is held, so that the people are not inconvenienced. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not conceive of conditions in an 
agricultural State like Minnesota as compared to an industrial 
State like Indiana, or a semi-industrial State like Wisconsin— 
why Minnesota should have four judges and these other States 
only have two judges. 

Mr. DYER. This will only give the State of Minnesota 
three judges. When Judge Molyneaux retires there will be no 
successor appointed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take issue with the distinguished ranking 
member of the Judiciary Committee, that when Judge Moly- 
neaux retires there will be a vacancy, and no other judge ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The act creating Judge Molyneaux’s posi- 
tion provided that when Judge Molyneaux retired the vacancy 
should not be filled. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the need for this language in the 
last sentence of the bill?— 


A vacancy occurring at any time in the office of district judge cre- 
ated by this act is authorized to be filled, 


Is not there general authorization for that when we create 
this additional judgeship? 

Mr. DYER. We passed an act some time ago providing that 
when certain vacancies occur in district judges no successors 
were to be appointed without authorization of Congress. 
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Mr. JENKINS. In other words, the bill providing for the 
appointment of Judge Molyneaux did not carry the sentence 
just read by the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. DYER. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
neaux? 

Mr. KNUTSON. 


What is the present age of Judge Moly- 


He is away up in the sixties. 
Mr. STAFFORD. And is eligible for retirement at 70? 
Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional district 
judge of the District Court of the United States for the district of 
Minnesota, who shall reside in said district, and whose compensation, 


judges of said district. A vacancy occurring at any time in the office of 
district judge created by this act is authorized to be filled. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from and after its approval. 

With 


Line 3, 


the following committee amendment: 


page 1, strike out “is” and insert “be, and he is hereby,” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MAKING STAR-SPANGLED BANNER NATIONAL ANTHEM 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14) to make the Star-Spangled Banner the national 
anthem of the United States of America. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. DYER. 
objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. 

Mr. DYER. So 


I reserve the objection. 


that the gentleman from Maryland 


LINTHICUM] may have an opportunity to explain the purpose 
3 ) | 


of the legislation. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not mind the gentleman from Maryland 
putting a statement into the Recorp. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I hope not only to put a 
statement in the Recorp, but also that I may give some reasons 
why the gentleman should not object. 

Mr. COLLINS. I shall be very glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We had considerable hearings on this 
[Mr. Dyer] presided. 
of 5,000,000 people in the United States favoring this bill. 
also produced resolutions and letters from 150 different organi- 
zations, all of which are mentioned in the addenda of the report. 
We also produced letters and telegrams from 25 governors of the 
United States asking that the bill be enacted into law. 

Mr. DYER. And the gold-star mothers, if the gentleman will 
permit, are unanimous in recommending the bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; and also the Daughters of the 
Revolution and the Sons of the Revolution, and every patriotic 
organization in the country. In order to have the 


amended, and the amendment makes it conform exactly to the 
phraseology of the promulgations of the Army and Navy in their 
regulations. This has been recommended by the Army and the 
Navy and approved by the President of the United States. I 
spent a very considerable time on the matter, and I would like 
to have the gentleman let the bill go through. 

Mr. DYER. I do not see why the gentleman from Mississippi 
should have any objection. I take it the gentleman from 
Mississippi has read the report? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The language used in this bill is the language 
promulgated and approved by President Wilson in 1916, and is 
used in the official orders by the Army and the Navy. 
the gentleman have objection to the language of the bill? 
: Mr. COLLINS. I have quite a number of objections to the 
ill. 

Mr. DYER. Could the gentleman correct it by amendment? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; he could not correct it by amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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Does 


Is there objection to the present | 


| stand the bill. 
duties, and powers shall be the same as now provided by law for the | 


| type of mail by the payment of 


| quiries which are still more expensive, we 


| understand 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his | ; ee ee apt 
| captious inquiry would be charged for or a 
| 


[Mr. | 


| the gentleman from 
| to do that, where it may properly be done 


resolution 
the same as the regulations of the Army and Navy it has been 
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INQUIRIES CONCERNING REGISTERED AND OTHER MAIL 


next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
5659) to authorize the Postmaster General to charge a 


The 
CH. R. 


| fee for inquiries made for patrons concerning registered, insured, 


or collect-on-delivery mail, and for postal money orders. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


| ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Mr. KELLY. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 


| objection? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I reserve the objection, but if we are 
going to make a charge every time anyone goes to the Post Office 
to inquire about the late delivery of a parcel or of a money 
order, it is something which I think is quite out of the question. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman does not under 
This is a provision for the purpose of endeavor 
ing to get only a proper charge for services which are rendered 
by the Post Office Department and which are not now compen 
sated. It is the purpose of the Post Office Committee of the 
House to endeavor to meet the necessity for increasing postal 
revenues in proper ways. The Post Office Department has joined 
in recommending this bill as one of those methods. 

Patrons now have the privilege of getting return cards on this 
a fee, and where they 
Office 


proper 


refuse 
Department and make in- 
think it proper that 


to do that and go to the Post 


they should pay for the inquiry. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman stated that 

the bill and that I did not understand the bill, 
Mr. KELLY I feel certain the 


I did net read 


gentleman does not fully 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman 
quiry is made concerning the delivery 
a charge is to be made? 
Mr. KELLY. Yes. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


Mr. KELLY. The 


tated that 
of a letter or 


when an in 
money der 


That is what I 


gentleman 


said. 


thinks that probably ome 


1 injustice would be 

done patrons. That is not 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. You going 

inquiry, not a captious inquiry? 

Mr. KELLY. Where an inquiry is m 
would be covered by a 3-cent fee 
reducing the expense of the Post 
New 


the case. 
are to charge for a bona fide 
de which otherwise 
This will have the effect of 
Office Department [ think 
York ought to join with us in trying 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It seems to me that while there might 
be some justification for the fee, the amount of it should not | 


~ 
left wide open. I think there should be an amendment to limit 


; i : | the fee to 5 cents. 
question, and over those hearings the gentleman from Missouri | 


We produced at that time the signatures 
We 


Mr. KELLY. The gentleman from New York told me 
other day that he would object to the considerat 
unless some fee was prescribed. I took the itter 
agreed to offer this amendment, to strike the language, 
“such fees as he may prescribe for such services” and insert 
in lieu thereof “a fee not to exceed 5 cents for such inquiry, to 


the 
this bill 
up and I 


ion ot 


out 


| be paid by postage stamps prefixed.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. In other words, if a person mails a regis- 
tered letter or a money order or insured matter, and does not 
receive a reply, and it is not delivered——— 

Mr. KELLY. And does not ask for the card— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And then goes to the post office and s:ys, 
“Last week I mailed a letter; I would like to know something 
about it,” and he gets no answer even if he pays the fee 

Mr. KELLY. If he pays the fee, the information will come 
back to him. If he does not pay the fee, he should not expect 
to receive the information. 

Mr. JENKINS. Of course, the post office or the clerk conld 
not tell the gentleman in the case he referred to. He would 
have to make an inquiry in writing, and he would be charged 
a fee. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. Under the 
have such an arrangement, and a 
quiries regarding international mail. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is because you have to pay foreign 
postage. 

Mr. KELLY. If it is found that there is delay in the mail 
and it is due to any fault on the part of the Post Office Depart- 
ment the fee is returned. In a case where there is no fault on 
the Postal Service the fee would not be returned to the inquirer, 

Mr. DYER. There are a number of bills here requiring a 
number of things to be done and authorizing the department to 
make charges. I think it is quite an innovation to take up 


international 
certain fee 


provisions 
is fixed for 


we 
in- 
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matters of that kind on the Consent Calendar without the 
chance here them. I am sure the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads can get a day to take up bills 
of this kind when we would have an opportunity to consider 
them fully. I do not like 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania or his committee reports, but 
nk we should place such bills on this calendar—bills 
ve added exp the business interests of the 
of the Postal rvice, which is a 
a great benefit 

Post Office will soon 
dar of greater importance than this. 
to-day of $10,000,000 in the money- 
$7,000,000 in the registry service. That 
t great extent, 
have a loss on 


to consider 
to make 


hh hv¢ to 


y, to inere e the cosi 

ice which the public gets 
KELLY I hope the 

lave measures on the calei 
For instance, there is a los 
order service, a 
should be remedied to 

Mr. DYER. We 
Army and Navy. 

Mr. KELLY. This is a small matter, 
othe The recommendations of t 
and of the department are very urgent that this bill be passed. 

M LAGUARDIA. The Post Office Department one de- 
partment of the Government that comes in close contact with 
the people, more than any other department, and I think 
it would be unwise to make the service odious by charging a 
fee every time a man puts in a registered letter and desires to 
be notified that it has been received. 

Mr. KELLY. The sender pays a certain fee at the time and 
gets full value I hope the gentleman will not object. 

The Is there objection to the present 
consider the bill? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
The Clerk will report 


Se 
from. 
Comm 

id Some 
airo 


the « 


in comparison 
losses he Postmaster General 


is 


sO 


SPEAKER pro tempore. 


ation of t] 
Objection is heard. 
the next bill. 


ADDITIONAL RECEIPT OF CERTIFICATE OF MAILING 


next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
authorize the Postmaster General 
rece or certificates of mailing to senders of any class of mail 
matter and to fix the fees chargeable therefor. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order on 
the bill on the ground that the report accompanying the bill does 
not conform to the Ramseyer rule showing in the proper manner 
the statute to be amended. There should be brackets inserted 
coniaining the proper citations. 

Mr. KELLY. The committee undertook to comply with the 
Ramseyer rule in the form of its report, and endeavored to bring 
the legislation under the rule. At the bottom of the first page 


The 
8569) to 


ipt 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. This is 
rather a new proposition. If the Speaker sustains the point of 


| order, what is the effect of the ruling? Will the bill be recom- 


objection to any bills that | 


mitted to the committee reporting it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A supplementary and amended report 
could be supplied by the committee, I think, without it losing its 
place on the calendar. 

Mr. CRISP. I do not think this has ever been ruled upon 
since the rule was placed in the rule book. I have talked 
privately to the Speaker about the matter, and I therefore di- 
rected the inquiry, to ask what would be the effect of sustaining 
a point of order under the Ramseyer rule. What would become 
of the bill, whether the report was subject to be amended on the 


floor or whether the bill would be recommitted to the commit- 


with | 


| tee reporting it? 
yperation of the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia, I 
think, will recall that the Speaker has interpreted this rule in 
one or two respects since it was adopted, but the present oc- 


| cupant of the chair does not recali that the Speaker has ever 


} the 


ruled on the point raised by the gentleman from Georgia. In 
absence of such a ruling by the Speaker, the present occu- 
pant of the chair hesitates to express his opinion on the question 
while occupying the chair temporarily only. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My only purpose in making the point of 
order was to get an interpretation of the rule, which is so im- 
portant, and, having such a high regard for the present incum- 
bent of the chair as a parliamentary authority I did not hesitate 
to do it, because I know we would get a learned opinion, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would not ordinarily 
hesitate to give his opinion about it, but the gentleman will 


| realize that it is an important matter and the question which 


to issue additional | 


| (H. 


of the report we printed the text of the bill that we are amend- | 


ing. This bill is simply the addition of a general extension. I 
think that conforms to the rule. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am going to have to ob- 
ject to this bill on the same ground as the other, that the Post- 
master General will charge a fee. I do not think such a meas- 
ure affecting the Postal Service should be enacted by unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman kindly withhold his 
objection? I would like to get a ruling, because we are trying to 
get this Ramseyer rule properly interpreted. 

Mr. KELLY. The Speaker will note that this bill is simply 
an extension to include additional receipts and certificates of 
mailing for certain classes of mail. The report carries the legis- 
lation of February 14, 1929. This is an extension of that law, 
and, of course, you could not strike out and add in italics when 
a general extension is involved, as covered in the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. You should have added it in italics. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mapes). Does the gentle- 
main from New York press his point of order? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It seems to the present occupant 
of the chair upon a hasty examination of the report that it fails 
to comply with the rule, which requires the report to contain— 

(1) The text of the 
repealed ; and 

(2) A comparative print of that part of the bill making the amend- 
ment and of the statute or part thereof proposed to be amended, show- 
ing by stricken-through type and italics, parallel columns, or other 
appropriate typographical devices the omissions and insertions proposed 
to be made. 


Mr. KELLY. How would the Speaker suggest you could use 
italics in such a case as this? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just put it in, 


statute or part thereof which is proposed to be 


the gentleman from Georgia raises is a question which the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair does not think the Speaker has ever 
ruled upon, and in the absence of such a ruling he hesitates to 
pass upon the question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If there is the slightest embarrassment 
to the Chair, I will be pleased to withdraw the point of order 
and ask that the bill be passed without prejudice, so that I may 
raise the point of order when the Speaker is in the chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That would be satisfactory to 
the present occupant of the chair. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
point of order and to have the bill passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 


With objection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSAL OF UNDELIVERED MAIL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
R. 8650) to authorize the Postmaster General to charge 
for services rendered in disposing of undelivered mail in those 
cases where it is considered proper for the Postal Service to 
dispose of such mail by sale or to dispose of collect-on-delivery 
mail without collection of the collect-on-delivery charges or 
for a greater or less amount than stated when mailed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is_ there 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania if this 
bill does not impose a duty upon the Postmaster General and 
if his failure to sell perishable goods would not subject the 
Government to liability for such failure? 

Mr. KELLY. We do not believe so, Mr. Speaker. At the 
present time there is a system in vogue by which, when ship- 
pers of collect-on-delivery mail find they can not for some 
reason or other deliver it, and it is perishable material, they 
send word to the postmaster and it is then abandoned. If it is 
abandoned, it is sold at the best terms possible and the money is 
turned into postal receipts. However, when it is not aban- 
doned and the material is perishable, the postmaster endeavors 
to sell it if that can be done before it is entirely destroyed. 
When he sells it the money received is remitted to the mailer, 
whatever the amount may be. 

This bill would undertake to recognize the present unsatisfac- 
tory situation, and where it is necessary to sell perishable goods 
charge a reasonable fee for such service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What does the gentleman think of this, 
to insert not to exceed 10 per cent? 

Mr. KELLY. I think that would be satisfactery to all con- 
cerned. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would not be excessive. 

Mr. KELLY. However, I think there should be a provision 
that it should not be in excess of 10 per cent and not less than 


objection to the 
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15 cents. If the bill is considered, I shall suggest an amendment 
of that kind. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under such regulations as the Postmaster 


Is there objection? 


General may prescribe, undeliverable parcels containing perishable mat- | 
ter may be sold and the amount realized, less a reasonable fee to be | 
fixed by the Postmaster General, shall be remitted to the sender or | 


other rightful owner. 

Sec. 2. The Postmaster General may fix reasonable fees for postal 
services in effecting delivery of collect-on-delivery mail upon terms 
differing from those originally stipulated at the time of mailing. 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the following amend- 
ment: In line 5, after the word “less” strike out the words 
following up to and including the word “ General” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


A commission of 10 per cent, but in no case less than 15 cents. 
So it will read: 


Perishable matter may be sold and the amount realized, less a com- 
mission of 10 per cent, but in no case less than 15 cents, shall be re- 
mitted to the sender or other rightful owner. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 
The Clérk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KeL_ty: Page 1, line 5, after the word 
“less ’ strike out the words “a reasonable fee to be fixed by the Post- 
master General” and insert in lieu thereof: “A commission of 10 per 
cent, but in no case less than 15 cents.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that these sums are to 
be remitted where the senders are known? I assume that, but 
suppose the sender is unknown. 
of the sale? 

Mr. KELLY. It is treated then as abandoned mail and the 
entire proceeds go into postal receipts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then there is authorization to sell perish- 
able merchandise where the sender or owner is not known? 

Mr. KELLY. That is right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 2. On page 2, line 1, after the word “ may,” strike out the 
words “fix reasonable fees” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “charge a fee of 10 cents.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that the bill has already been 
passed. 

Mr. KELLY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that that action be vacated and that we return to section 2. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
cedure by which the bill was engrossed, read a third time, and 
passed will be vacated. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. 
* may,” 
thereof the words “ charge a fee of 10 cents.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY] to strike out section 2, and on that I ask to be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. Where a 
perfecting amendment is under consideration in the House and 
has not been adopted, can a substitute amendment be acted upon 
until the perfecting amendment is disposed of? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


[Mr. LaGuarpra] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 


Ketiy: Page 2, line 1, 


What becomes of the amount | 


Without objection, the pro- | 


after the word 
strike out the words “fix reasonable fees” and insert in lieu | 


The gentleman from New York | 
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Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpta: Page 2 
| tion 2. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I want 
gentleman from Peunsylvania whether a 
| being made by the express companies. 

Mr. KELLY. I do not know that express companies have 
cases where the charge is changed after the time of sending the 
parcel by express. This section applies to where collect-on-de- 
livery mail is sent and then, for some reason, the sender decides 
to order its delivery under different terms than agreed in the 
beginning. This means an entire change of the records in the 
Postal Service and should be paid for. I do not believe the 
express companies have a similar provision. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman mean that if a ship- 
per makes a shipment by express he can not change the charge 
to the addressee? 

Mr. KELLY. I do not know about that procedure. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows the tendency on 
the part of some to hamper as much as they can our parcel- 
post system. John Wanamaker once said there were four rea- 
sons in this country why we could not establish a parcel-post 
system, and they were the American Express, the Wells-Fargo 
Express, the Adams Express, and the United States Express. 
It took us a generation to enact alaw creating our parcel-post 
system, and from my short service on the Post Office Com- 
mittee I remember there was a constant drive there to increase 
rates, to do everything possible to hamper the success of the 
parcel-post service, and I am wondering if this will conflict 
with the competition which the Post Office has to meet from 
the express companies. 

Mr. KELLY. No; on the contrary, I think this will be of 
benefit to the parcel-post system, because this is a reasonable 
| provision by which the mailer of these parcels, where it is 
| Cc. O. D—and this only applies to collect-on-delivery mail 
where such a sender desires to change the addressee or desires 
to change the amount to be collected, he may do so, and that 
is certainly an advantage to the parcel-post system. 
believe any mailer can object to a fair charge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. KELLY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin, if I 
have the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the proposed amendment providing a 
10-cent charge recommended by the department? 

Mr. KELLY. I presented the statement that the gentleman 
| from New York had made to me last week, that provision 

should be made for a specific charge, and the post-office offi- 
cials agreed that a 10-cent fee or charge would be reasonable 
and stated they were for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can conceive of a case where a parcel 
has been dispatched and the sender wishes to dispatch it to 
some different point where the fee would be much in excess 
of 10 cents and would not in any wise be commensurate with 
the additional postage or the additional for 
that service, where this 10-cent fee would be virtually an 
honorarium to the sender. Suppose one of the large mail- 
order houses in Chicago dispatches a piece of merchandise by 
parcel post to some place in Wisconsin and then to 
| send it on to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. KELLY. That, of course, would not apply here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does he only have to pay 
for that additional service? 

Mr. KELLY. That would not apply. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the instant case the gentleman 
has in mind? 

Mr. KELLY. A mail-order house sends out a C, O. D. pack- 
age. They have on it a certain amount which must be collected 
by the Post Office Department. For some reason or other they 
change that amount and send word to the postmaster that 
the amount is only one-half. This means a change in the 
records and a 10-cent charge will perhaps cover it. On the 
other hand, if John Smith, to whom the parcel is addressed, 
has died, the sender may send word to deliver that parcel to 
some one else at the same office, or at some address not beyond 
the delivery zone of that office, and a 
all the cost in such a case. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment 
gentleman from New York will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania yield for one further question? Will not the amendment 
' as the gentleman has written it make a fee of 10 cents in lieu 


, Strike out all of sec- 


to inquire of the 
similar charge 


is 


I do not 





charge required 


decides 


10 cents extra 


10-cent fee would pay 


of the 
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of all other charges the applicable fee when a new amount is 
put on the C, O, D. package? 

Mr. KELLY. There are no other charges, so this is a new 
fee where the terms are changed with respect to C. O. D. 
deliveries, 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. 

Mr. KELLY. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, before the enacting stage is 
passed, I wish to have the gentleman consider whether the 
title should be amended. It is rather cumbersome in phrase 
ology and is very extensive. It is almost as elaborate as the 
enacting provisions of the bill. 

Mr. KELLY. It explains the bill and was drafted, I will say 
to the gentleman, in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Whoever drafted it is rather verbose in 
his phraseology and has very little acquaintance with the way 
to draft measures. 

Mr. KELLY. However, it does explain the bill, and I ask for 
a vote. 


No fee for returning the money? 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table . 


DEM URRAGE CHARGES ON UNDELIVERED C. 0. D. PARCELS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1234) to authorize the Postmaster General to impose demurrage 
charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery parcels. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman if this is not too wide a discretion given to 
the Postmaster General? So, that when we have a Postmaster 
General opposed to the Parcel Post System, he may destroy it. 
Will the gentleman object to an amendment inserting in place 
of the “reasonable time,” “not to exceed 15 days”? 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to deal with a recog- 
nized abuse under the present system. At the present time 
there are men who receive in the post office large shipments 
and allow them to remain in the post office until they can dis- 
pose of them one unit at a time. The result is that the goods 
occupy a great deal of valuable space in the post office. Some- 


times a man will order 30 cases of eggs, and then, as he sells 
them one at a time, he comes to the post office, pays the charges 


and takes out that one case. The other 29 cases remain in the 
post office and occupy valuable space. We undertake to say 
that after a reasonable time he shall pay demurrage. 
Now, I am inclined to agree with the gentleman 
York, and I so informed the Post Office Department, 
fore suggest that in lieu of the “reasonable time” 
“after 15 days,” and so forth. I will offer that as 
ment if the bill is considered. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, 
General 


from New 
and there- 
the words 
an amend- 


Is there objection? 


etc., That under such regulations as the Postmaster 
may prescribe any collect-on-delivery parcel which the ad- 
dressee fails from the post office within such reasonable 
time as may be prescribed by the Postmaster General may be returned 
to the sender, charged with the return postage, whether or not such 
parcel any limit for delivery, and a reasonable 
demurrage charge be collected when delivery has not been made 
to either the addressee or the sender until after the expiration of the 
prescribed period. 


to remove 


bears specified time 


may 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word 
insert 


“delivery,” strike out the comma and 


a semicolon. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, 
strike out the 
the 


Amendment by 
“ within,” 
scribed by 


KELLY : 
words 


On page 1 line 5, after the word 
“such reasonable time as may be pre- 
Postmaster General” and insert “15 days from the 
first attempt to deliver or the first notice of arrival at the office of the 
addressee.” 

Mr. DYER. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Suppose the packages or parcels are sent to 
some place and the addressee can not be ascertained, then 
what? 

Mr. KELLY. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


They are returned to the sender. 

Mr. DYER. Within what time? 

Mr. KELLY. According to the time printed on the package, 
which is usually 30 days. But if the addressee can not be 
found, they are returned immediately, if return postage is paid. 
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Mr. DYER. During the time they are held in the post oflice 
will the sender have to pay demurrage? 

Mr. KELLY. After the 15-day period he will have to pay. 

Mr. DYER. Suppose a man shipped goods and they are not 
delivered and have to be returned, will the sender, through no 
fault of his, have to be taxed for the demurrage? 

Mr. KELLY. No; he will be notified when it is learned that 
the package can not be delivered. If he elects to let it remain 
more than 15 days after the notice, he will have to pay. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, has the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania been agreed to? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has not. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
or not his 15 days mentioned in his amendment should not be 
a minimum? 

Mr. KELLY. After the 15-day period and the notification 
card 

Mr. McSWAIN. I know that is the gentleman’s intention, 
but you leave the word “ within” there, so it means if the con- 
ditions are not complied with within the 15 days? The post- 
master may prescribe a regulation of 1 day or 2 days or 3 days. 

Mr. KELLY. No. The gentleman confuses the words ahead 
of that. If the addressee fails to remove the parcel within 15 
days, then the demurrage charge starts to run, after the 15 
days. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
ment again reported? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will again report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KeLtty: Page 1, line 5, after the word 
“within,” strike out the words “such reasonable time as may be pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General,” and insert “15 days from the first 
attempt to deliver or the first notice of arrival at the office of address.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment, which 

send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ketty: Page 1, line 9, after the article 
“a,” strike out the word “ reasonable,” and after the word “ charge,” at 
the end of line 9, insert the words “of not exceeding 10 cents per 
day.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where there is an interminable delay in 
the removal of a parcel, what authority has the Government 
to dispose of it. The sender of that parcel may allow it to re- 
main interminably if a charge is made. Is there not authority 
under existing law that grants the Post Office Department the 
right to dispose of it, or is this 10 cents per day going to run 
on for eternity? 

Mr. KELLY. In the matter of perishable products, as I 
have just stated, they can be sold, but in the matter of other 
goods there is no provision unless the sender refuses to act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that the warehouse of the post office 
is to be cumbered up with these parcels which have not been 
removed, after the value of them has been eaten up by the 
demurrage charge of 10 cents per day? 

Mr. KELLY. At the present time they remain there and 
nobody can collect anything. We propose now if they stay there 
after 15 days to make a demurrage charge of 10 cents a day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But I am presuming a case where the 
sender does not want to take the parcel because of the demur- 
rage charge. What authority is there in the Post Office 
Department to dispose of it for the demurrage fee? 

Mr. KELLY. That again goes back to the sender. The 
sender is responsible, and we presume that it can be collected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman presuppose that an 
action would be begun by the department to collect this fee 
from the sender who may live hundreds of miles away? Has 
the department considered the right that should be given them 
to dispose of packages after a certain length of time when 
these demurrage charges have accumulated and remain unpaid? 

Mr. KELLY. I should be glad to take that up with the de- 
partment. This particular bill provides only for the charges 
beyond the 15-day period. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There should be some authority in the 
Government to dispose of packages from the sénder where the 
demurrage charges, after a reasonable time, are not paid. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. And for the first 15 days there 
will be no charge whatsoever? 

Mr. KELLY. No. But after 15 days have elapsed a charge of 
not to exceed 10 cents a day will be made. There are provisions 


Mr. Speaker, may we have the amend- 


Without objection, the Clerk 


The question is on agreeing to 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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now where certain parcel post, second-class matter, newspapers, | cards he has also to have permission which now applies to 


magazines, after an attempt has been made to send them back 
to the sender, and the sender refuses to pay, are destroyed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am referring to merchandise, valuable 
merchandise, perhaps. 

Mr. KELLY. That applies in the same way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Merchandise that may be sent by farmers— 
eggs, butter, and the like—which become stale. Are they going 


to emit their fumes for the benefit of the postal employees under | 


this 10 cents a day demurrage charge without the privilege of 
disposing of them if not called for? 
Mr. KELLY. No; the sender is notified that those goods are 


there, and he can send the postage for them, or they will be | 


destroyed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is a provision in the law now to 
dispose of abandoned goods, and that answers the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KELLY. Absolutely. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Does not the gentleman think that this 10 
cents a day charge on an ordinary package is excessive? 
Mr. KELLY. It is “not to exceed 10 cents” a day. 

nray be a charge based on value. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes; but you leave it entirely in the dis- 
cretion of somebody to fix the charge, and it might be fixed at 
10 cents. Many of these little packages fail to be delivered 
because of sickness or something of that sort, and it seems to 
me that it is an undue burden to have this charge as high as 
10 cents a day. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon its 
being 10 cents. Why not make it 5 cents? 

Mr. KELLY. It is “not exceeding” 10 cents. 
some leeway because of the different values of goods involved. 
I hope the gentleman will agree with me that it might be made 
1 cent or 5 cents or 10 cents. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I agree with the gentleman, and I would 
be exceedingly loath to object to anything the gentleman asks; 


There 


but it seems to me that 10 cents is excessively high for lots of | 


little packages. Lots of tinres there may not be more than a 
pound of matter lying there in the post office. It might be 
valuable to some particular person, and then to make him pay 
a charge of 10 cents a day it seems to me is excessive. 

Mr. KELLY. 
of dollars. I think we can trust the Postmaster General on 
this. This must be a matter of leeway to some extent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Undoubtedly the Postmaster General will 
make regulations fixed on the value and the size of the parcel. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I should like to see it limited by legisla- 
tion here. 

Mr. KELLY. We should fix the maximum fee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have to grant him some leeway in the 
administration of this. Not exceeding 10 cents a day it seems 
to me is a proper safeguard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


The question is on agreeing to 


DEFACING STAMPS ON POSTAL CARDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. | yan 


7395) to extend to Government postal cards the provision for 
defacing the stamps on Government stamped envelopes 
mailers. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

@Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the author 
of this bill or the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketiy] 
if there is not a mistake in the bill? There seems to be a serious 
repetitiecn there. The report says that the bill was passed in 
1925 by Congress providing for the cancellation ef Government 
Stamped envelopes. The bill seems to provide for the exten- 
sion of that privilege to postage stamps on postal cards. Is 
so, why? 

Mr. KELLY. 


Is there objection to the present 


This is simply an extension of the right now 
held by these permit holders to deface stamps on the postal 
cards as well as Government stamped envelopes. 


Mr. JENKINS. Was that the decision of the committee— 
to insert this phraseology and not reenact the whole bill? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As to the question raised by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JenK1Ns], do I understand that in order to have 
this permit granted if the merchant wishes it to apply to postal 





| lowed permit holders to deface 
We must give | 


But some of these values run up into hundreds | 


by | 
| big business houses and mail-order houses, and I 





stamped paper? 
Mr. KELLY. No. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 
cate. 
The bill says: 


To issue a permit to persons using Government stamped envelopes 
and Government postal cards to deface the postage stamps thereon. 


The phraseology of the bill would so indi- 


And so forth. I understand the purpose of this bill is to 
grant the same privilege to a person who wishes to have the 
stamps on postal cards effaced as is now granted to persons on 
embossed envelopes, and yet the wording of this provision would 
indicate that the permit must extend to both. I do not object to 
a person having a permit for the use of stamped envelopes and 
postal cards. I do not know whether the gentleman has any 
experience in obtaining a permit to efface stamps on stamped 
envelopes. This is for the benefit of the business interests of 
the country. A large business establishment may wish it only 
for postal cards, and not for stamped envelopes, a privilege 
which is already granted under existing law. Why not amend 
by striking out the words “in connection with”? Under the 
phraseology of this bill you grant a permit for the use of the 
mails for both purposes, postage stamps and postal cards. It 
is conjunctive and not disjunctive. 

Mr. KELLY. The gentleman is somewhat meticulous. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may be critical or hypercritical, but not 
meticulous as to phraseology. 

Mr. KELLY. The purpose of this measure is to give an added 
service to the business interests of the country. We have al- 
the stamps on Government 
stamped envelopes. That is a satisfactory service. Now they 
wish to have the same right as to postal cards. There is no 
reason why they should not deface the stamps on postal cards in 
the same manner as those on stamped envelopes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think we should pass this over. There 
are others here that have the same view that I have as to the 
effect of the phraseology. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I will offer this amendment: 
On line 5, after the words “persons using Government postal 
ecards,” so that the words “persons using” will qualify both 
“postal cards” and “envelopes” and thus show that there 
are two classes dealt with. 

Mr. KELLY. I will accept that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is authorized, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, to issue a permit to persons 
using Government-stamped envelopes and Government postal cards to 
deface the postage stamps thereon in connection with the placing on 
the envelopes and postal cards of the name of the post office and State 


| of mailing, together with such other indicia as may be prescribed. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McSwain: Page 1, 
“and,” insert the words “to the person using.” 


the 


line 5, after the word 
The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentle- 
from Pennsylvania this question: I understand this is 
not to extend the permit system. A lot of small post offices 
are complaining about the permit system that is used by the 
understand 
the small post offices do not get compensation for that. It dis- 
criminates against the small post offices. This does not affect 
the cancellation at small post offices, does it? 

Mr. KELLY. It has nothing to do with extending the permit 
system in itself. 

Mr. PATTERSON. They wi!l get the benefit of the cancel- 
lations just the same as if I went to a post office and bought 
stamps? 

Mr. KELLY. In a fourth-class office; 
postmasters are paid on the cancellations. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The third-class post office has a great 
deal to do with the income of the post office. That does not 
affect the third or the second class, either. 

Mr. KELLY. He gets credit for the sale of stamps. 
a part of the receipts on which his salary is based. 

Mr. PATTERSON. And he does not get this cancellation? 

Mr. KELLY. The first, second, and third class postmasters 
have no compensation based on cancellation. 

Mr. PATTERSON. When they sell stamped envelopes do 
they get credit for those? 


yes. Fourth-class 


That is 
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Mr. KELLY. These are Government stamped envelopes and, 
of course, add to the receipts where sold. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. They have to 
where, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does this have any relation to the practice 
which I understand obtains to some extent of a number of 
organizations of large business using a central station for pur- 
chasing and then canceling the stamps in one city of a State, 
and mailing the letters out to various post offices in the State 
which are given the burden of handling and distributing such 
mail without any showing in their returns of compensatory 
sales of postage for the handling of that business, thereby 
crediting the postal benefits to one central office in the State? 

Mr. KELLY. No. This bill has no reference to that. All 
that this bill will de will be to save the Postal Service the ex- 
pense of actually canceling the Government post cards which 
otherwise will be canceled in the private-permit machines. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is my understanding that a great many 
post offices in the United States are transacting a great deal of 
business, but there is no showing in their postal receipts. They 
are handling a much greater volume of business, but at the 
same time it looks as though their business is declining, by 
reason of no increase in postal receipts. I want to know if the 
Post Office Committee is dealing with that situation so as to 
correct it as far as can be, or at least, not encourage legislation 
which will promote it? 

Mr. KELLY. The Post Office Committee is going into that 
matter in an effort to do justice to those offices that are doing 
a great deal of service which does not appear in the receipts. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I saw an example of that the other day. 
They were handling a vast amount of work and their postal 
receipts were declining simply because business houses bought 
postage some place else and used a post office elsewhere for the 
carriage of that mail. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I was going to say to my 
friend from Texas that this increasing expense or lack of 
receipts is not a thing to be charged to the employees, because 
they are not getting any more than they are entitled to. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand that. They will never get any 
more either if the situation referred to is not abated. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

TRANSFER OF THE CHEBOYGAN LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, MICH, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (8. 
846) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to convey to the 
State of Michigan for park purposes the Cheboygan Lighthouse 
Reservation, Mich, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


buy them some- 


1930. Does the gentleman anticipate that this bill will not pass 
the Senate by this time? 

Mr. MERRITT. No. I do not anticipate that the Secretary 
will make the transfer until he is through with it. It is only 
permissive. It does not compel him to make it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You have that in mind? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby author- 
ized to convey by quitclaim deed to the State of Michigan, subject to 
the conditions hereinafter provided, all lands embraced within the Che- 
boygan Lighthouse Reservation, Mich., described as follows: 

Beginning at a point in the west boundary of lot 1, section 22, town- 
ship 38 north, range 1 west, which is due west and 1,320 feet distant 
from the quarter corner between sections 22 and 23, township 38 north, 
range 1 west; north 1° 25’ west, 664 feet to a stake; thence 
continuing north 1° 25’ west, 20 feet more or less to the shore of Lake 
Huron ; westerly and southwesterly along the shore of Lake 
Huron to its intersection with a line through the point of beginning 
and bearing south 88° 35’ west from same; thence north 88° 35’ east, 
90 feet more or less to a stake; thence continuing north 88° 35’ east, 
2,686 feet to the point of beginning, containing in all 41.13 acres, more 
or less. 


Spe. 2. 


Is there objection? 


thence 


thence 


The lands herein authorized to be conveyed shall be used 
by the State of Michigan solely for public-park purposes, subject to the 
right of the United States to have access to such lands at all times 
for the purpose of maintaining a telephone cable across such lands. 
The deed executed by the Secretary of Commerce under the provisions 
of section 1 of this act shall contain the express condition that if the 
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Reserving the right to object, I note in a | 
communication from the Commissioner of Lighthouses, he states | 
that the Fourteen Foot Shoal will be completed about May 31, 


Marcu 4 


State of Michigan shall cease at any time to use such lands for public- 
park purposes, or shall at any time use such lands or permit their use 
for any purpose not contemplated by this act, or shall attempt to 
alienate them, they shall revert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
TOLL OR FREE BRIDGES ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2763) authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council 


Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and Pottawat- 
tamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate one or more 
but not to exceed three toll or free bridges across the Missouri 
River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Is there objection to the present 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. DENISON. This bill ought to be passed over. There is 
no objection to it, but I ask that it may be passed over to-day 
in order that I may have an opportunity to confer with Senator 
Howe et in regard to it. 

The ne pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE LITTLE CALUMET RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8970) granting the consent of Congress to the State of Ilinois 
to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet River on Ash- 
land Avenue near One hundred and thirty-fourth Street, in Cook 
County, State of Illinois. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Little Calumet River, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and 
thirty-fourth Street, between sections 31 and 32, township 37 north, 
range 14 east, third principal meridian, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, in line 4, after the word “a” insert “ free highway.” 
On page 2, line 1, after the word “meridian,” insert “in Cook 
County, Il.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE LITTLE CALUMET RIVER ON HALSTED STREET, IN 
COOK COUNTY, ILL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8971), granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing bridge 
across the Little Calumet River on Halsted Street near One 
hundred and forty-fifth Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: ° 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing high- 
way bridge and approaches thereto across the Little Calumet River, at 
a point on Halsted Street, near One hundred and forty-fifth Street, in 
section 8, township 36 north, range 14 east, third principal meridian, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “ meridian,” insert ‘a in Cook County, 
Ti.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE LITTLE CALUMET RIVER ON ASHLAND AVENUE 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


8972) granting the consent of Congress to the State of Lllinois | 


to construct a bridge across the Litth: Calumet River on Ash- 
land Avenue near One hundred and iortieth Street in Cook 
County, State of Illinois. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is thery: objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Coagress is hereby granted 


to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- | 


way bridge and approaches thereto across the Little Calumet River, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, on Ashland Avenue near 
One hundred and fortieth Street, in section 6, township 36 north, range 
14 east, third principal meridian, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. 


expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “ meridian,” 
Cook County, IIL” 


insert the words “in 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WEST BRANCH OF THE DELAWARE RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9038) granting the consent of Congress to the State of New 
York to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the West Branch of the Delaware River at or near 
Beerston, N. Y. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of New York to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the west branch of the 
Delaware River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or | 
near Beerston, Delaware County, N. Y., and in accordance with the pro 
visions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 


Suc. 2. 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the word 
lieu thereof the word “ construct.” 

In line 6, strike out the words “ west branch of the.” 


“reconstruct” and insert in 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE NANTICOKE RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9141), to authorize the State Roads Commission of 
Maryland to construct a highway bridge across the Nanticoke 
River at Vienna, in Dorchester County, to a point in Wicomico 
County. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


Senate bill 3193 be considered in lieu of the House bill, they | 


being substantially alike. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


lieu of House bill 9141. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the Senate bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State roads commission of Maryland, acting for and on behalf of 
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That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby | 


| to regulate 





That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby | 


The gentleman from Illinois | 
asks unanimous’ consent that Senate bill 3193 be considered in 
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the State of Maryland, and its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a highway bridge across the Nanticoke River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at Vienna, in Dorchester 
County, Md., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, 
expressely reserved. 


waters,” 


amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

House Bill 9141 was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ROANOKE RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar 
(H. R. 9180) granting the consent of Congress to the North 
Carolina State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Roanoke River, 
at or near Weldon, N. C. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


was the bill 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the North Carolina State highway to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Roanoke River at a 


commission 


| point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Weldon, N. 


C., in accordance with the provisions of an 
the construction of bridges 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right 
pressly reserved. 


act entitled 
navigable 


“An 
waters,” 


act 
over ap- 


to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the bridge now being constructed across the 
at Weldon, N. C., by the State of North Carolina, if 
in accordance with plans accepted by the Chief of 
Secretary of War, as providing suitable facilities for navigation 
operated as a free bridge, shall be a lawful structure, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations of the act entitled 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ ap- 
proved March 23, 1906, other than those requiring the approval of 
plans by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers before con 
struction is commenced. 

“Sec. 2. The right to 
expressly reserved.” 


River 
completed 
Engineers and the 


toanoke 


and 
shall be 
‘An act 


alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

‘The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


The title was amended. 

WHITE HOUSE POLICE FORCE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9437) to authorize a necessary increase in the White House 
police force. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the bill is not properly reported in that the report accom- 
panying the bill does not comply with the Ramseyer rule in 
showing the changes in existing law. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say to the gentleman there has been 
filed a supplemental report on the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On the assurance of the gentleman there 
is a supplementary report, I will withdraw the point of order; 
but reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I want to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the first section, which provides 
that the members of such force shall possess the privileges 
and powers and perform duties similar to those of the members 
of the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia. This is 
all right, but then it says: 


And such additional privileges, power, 
the Secret Service Division may prescribe 


and duties as the Chief of 


Now, he may prescribe privileges and duties, but I do not 
believe the Chief of the Secret Service has authority to enlarge 
the powers of the police, and I would suggest the striking out 
of the word “ powers.” 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I have no objection to striking out the word 
“ powers ” at that place in the bill. 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand the gentleman to mean he is willing to strike 
the word “ powers”? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Where it appears the second time. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand where it is. I have it marked 
here. One other question. As I understand it, the total num- 
ber of privates will be 43? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think so. It is stated in the bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. There is no limit stated in the bill. Five 
hundred privates could be added under the terms of the bill. 
Forty-three is indicated as the necessary number; so why not 
limit the number to 48. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is what y have there now. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand that. Would not the gentle- 
man be willing to accept an amendment inserting “ not exceed- 
ing 43 in number” after the word “ necessary ”? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I have no objection to that. That takes 
care of what they have there and what they say is necessary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I ask the gentleman from Indiana 
the advisability of putting this police force under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Treasury Department? The Secret. Service referred 
to here is in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The Secret Service has the job of protecting 
the President all the time and they want control of the whole 
business—guarding the residence and guarding the President. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object until somebody, perhaps, will be able to tell me 
the number of police that are involved in this legislation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Forty-three privates. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Forty-three in addition to 
the number now on duty? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; all together. 
there now. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. May I ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
for whom I have a very warm affection, if these new policemen 
are to take care of some of these new commissions that are being 
appointed? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No; as I understand, about a year ago Chief 
Moran, of the Secret Service, was brought in to work over this 
police force at the White House and to determine what was 
necessary. He did this and put on these extra policemen under 
an Executive order of the President. It is necessary now to en- 
act this bill to take care of the matter. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. In order to obtain the ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; that is the idea. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. What will be the total num- 
ber of police under this bill for the White House alone? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Forty-three privates. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. And how many officers? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is stated in the bill. They have them 
all on duty at this time, and they were all put on at the recom- 
mendation of the Secret Service. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. We can not throw too many 
safeguards around the person of the President. Then, too, these 
additions to the White House guard will in a measure ease up 
the unemployment in the Capital City. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of the act entitled “An act 
to create the White House police force, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 14, 1922, is amended to read as follows: 

“That there is hereby created and established for the protection of 
the Executive Mansion and grounds in the District of Columbia a per- 
manent police force, to be known as the White House police. Such 
force shall be under the control and direct supervision of the Chief of 
the Secret Service Division. The members of such force shall possess 
privileges and powers and perform duties similar to those of the mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia, and such 
additional privileges, powers, and duties as the Chief of the Secret 
Service Division may prescribe.” 

Sec. 2. Subdivision (a) of section 2 
1922, is amended to read as follows: 

“Spec. 2. (a) That the White House police force shall consist of one 
captain with grade corresponding to that of captain (Metropolitan 
police), one lieutenant with grade corresponding to that of lieutenant 
(Metropolitan police), three sergeants with grade corresponding to that 
of sergeant (Metropolitan police) ; and of such number of privates, with 
grade corresponding to that of private, class 3 (Metropolitan police), as 
may be necessary. Members of the White House police shall be ap- 
pointed from the members of the Metropolitan police force and the 
United States park police force from lists furnished by the officers in 
‘charge of such forces, Vacancies shall be filled in the same manner.” 


out 


they 


They have them on duty 


of such act of September 14, 
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Sec. 8. Subdivision (c) of section 3 of such act of September 14, 
1922, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Any member of the White House police force appointed thereto 
from the Metropolitan police force or the United States park police 
force may be transferred to the organization of which he was a member 
at the time of such appointment.” 

Sec, 4. Section 7 of such act of September 14, 1922, 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment: Page 
2, line 4, strike out the word “ powers.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuagp14: On page 2, in line 4, strike out 
the word “ powers.” 


is amended to 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Coti1sns: On page 2, line 16, after the 
word “ necessary,” insert “ but not exceeding 43 in number.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND SURVEY OF THE SECOND MANASSAS 
BATTLE FIELD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1408) to provide for the study, investigation, and survey, for 
commemorative purposes, of the Bull Run and Second Manassas 
battle fields in the State of Virginia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to have made studies, investigations, and sur- 
veys of the Bull Run and Second Manassas battle fields in the State of 
Virginia, for the purpose of preparing and submitting to Congress a 
general plan and such detailed project as may be required for properly 
commemorating such battle fields and other adjacent points of historical 
and military interest, in accordance with the classification set forth in 
Senate Document No. 187, Seventieth Congress, second session. 

Sec. 2. To enable the Secretary of War to carry out the provisions 
of this act, including the payment of mileage of officers of the Army 
and actual expenses of civilian employees traveling on duty in connec- 
tion with the studies, investigations, and surveys, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $2,600, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to be expended for the purpose of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


STUDY, INVESTIGATION, AND SURVEY FOR COMMEMORATIVE PURPOSES 
OF THE BATTLE FIELD OF CHALMETTE, LA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6618) to provide for the study, investigation, and survey 
for commemorative purposes, of the battlefield of Chalmette, La. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JENKINS. Reserving the right to object, I do not quite 
understand the necessity of this survey in view of the language 
contained in the report. From the language of the report I 
conclude that the surveys have been made. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. No; the surveys are to be 
made in pursuance of the mandate in the bill, which required 
the surveys so that the battle fields might be properly classified 
and marked. The classifications the gentleman undoubtedly re- 
fers to were prepared by the War Department after a prelimi- 
nary examination, and the report thereon calls for the survey, 
which is the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. The report states something to the effect that 
these surveys have already been made and put in class A-1. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. There was a survey of this 
battle field made several years ago pursuant to a bill I had passed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the feasibility of establishing a 
national park on that historic area where was fought the Battle 
of New Orleans. But that was merely a survey of the ground 
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on which the actual engagement was fought on January 8, 1815. 
Chalmette Field was transferred by the State of Louisiana to 
the United States Government years ago. This bill is for the 
purpose of making a study and survey of that battle field in 


order to ascertain where markers, and so forth, should be placed. | general insurance business and write policies generally without 


The survey referred to in Senate Document | 


Mr. McSWAIN. 


187 was a study of the battle field merely for historical pur- 
poses. 


This classification of the battle field was merely for historical 
purposes. 

Mr. JENKINS. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Exactly. 

Mr. JENKINS. Then some one will come forward when they 
want to locate certain monuments? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes; and it will then be up to Congress to 
say what it will do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


This will involve $300 for the survey? 


Is there objection? 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to have made a study, investigation, and survey 
of the battle field of Chalmette, in the State of Louisiana, for the pur- 
pose of preparing and submitting to Congress a general plan and such 
detailed project as may be required for properly commemorating such 
battle field and other adjacent points of historical and military inter- 


ests, in accordance with the classification set forth in House Report No. | 


1071, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. 

Sec. 2. To enable the Secretary of War to carry out the provisions of 
this act, including the payment of mileage of officers of the Army and 
actual expenses of civilian employees traveling on duty in connection 
with the study, investigation, and survey, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $300, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be 
expended for the purposes of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SEPARATION OF INSURANCE FROM THE FRATERNAL ACTIVITIES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7701) to authorize fraternal and benevolent corporations 
heretofore created by special act of Congress to divide and 
separate the insurance activities from the fraternal activities by 
an act of its supreme legislative body, subject to the approval of 
the Superintendent of Insurance of the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this bill is very far reaching 
and I am not ready to pass upon it to-day. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, let me say that, while this is not 
my bill, I am quite familiar with it. The only necessity for 
coming to Congress is that the Knights of Pythias was chartered 
by a special act of Congress. This will enable them to separate 
the insurance from the fraternal activities, if they so desire. 
The amendment of the committee overcomes every possible 
objection. Even if they do make the change and the superin- 
tendent of the District of Columbia approves it, they still have 
to comply with the laws of every State in the Union, including 
the District of Columbia. It does not give them any special 
privilege. The act would apply to every similar corporation, 
but I do not know of but one other and that is a colored 
organization, and they would not care to divide their activities. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Has the gentleman any knowledge of a 
company organized in the District of Columbia whose funds 
have been held up in the courts for the last eight or nine years? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not; but that has nothing to do with this. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would not have anything particularly 
to do with this, 

Mr. WINGO. No; because all that this does is this: The 
original charter to the Knights of Pythias having been granted 
by special act of Congress, before their supreme governing body 
ean separate their insurance from their fraternal activities, they 
have to get an amendment to their charter. After they make 
that proposed amendment, then they have still to get the ap- 
proval of the insurance commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia. and in addition to that, they will have to go into every State 
and comply with the requirements of the laws the same as 
every other mutual insurance company. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to having this go over without prejudice? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 
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Nobody ever went on the ground with a tapeline and for | 
the purpose of locating different organizations on the battle field. | 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. Heretofore they have issued insurance 
policies only to members of the organization? 

Mr. WINGO. That is true. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will this permit them to go into the 


the policyholder being a member of the organization? 
Mr. WINGO. Certainly. A man will not have to belong to 
the Knights of Pythias in order to take out an insurance policy. 
Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WINGO. Yes. 


Mr. FORT. If this bill passes, will not this organization 


become the only life-insurance company in the United States 


enjoying a national charter by special act of Congress? 
Mr. WINGO. It already has that. 


Mr. FORT. Not as a general-insurance company. 
Mr. WINGO. Yes; they write insurance under the present 
charter. 


Mr. FORT. I will join in the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGvuarpra] to have this bill go over without 
prejudice. I have seen the bill for the first time to-day and 
would like to study it a little further. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think it 
prejudice. 

Mr. WINGO. After the two hearings in which of the 
insurance people appeared and went into the matter? I do not 
know of any opposition left to it after you adopt the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. FORT. I would like to see the report of the hearings. 

Mr. WINGO. Of course the bill is on the Calendar for 
Consent. It is not my bill. It is the bill of the gentleman from 
Indiana, but in view of the requests that have been made, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


better go over without 


all 


PACTS BETWEEN COLORADO AND WYOMING 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 202) granting the consent of Congress to compacts or 
agreements between the States of Colorado and Wyoming with 
respect to the division and apportionment of the waters of the 
North Platte River and other streams in which such States are 
jointly interested. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] who is in Florida 


| at this time on Appropriations Committee work asked me to ask 


unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without pre- 
judice. I make that request in his behalf. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 


| Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 


FLOOD RELIEF IN ALABAMA 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 2003) for the relief of the 
State of Alabama for damage to and destruction of roads and 
bridges by floods in 1929. I do that as an emergency measure. 
It is evident that the bill can not be reached on the calendar 
this afternoon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have examined this bill, 
and I think a very serious precedent would be established by 
the adoption of it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill in full. 

The Clerk read the bill, -s follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,660,000 for the relief of the State of Alabama, as a 
reimbursement or contribution in ald from the United States, induced 
by the extraordinary conditions of necessity and emergency resulting 
from the unusually serious financial loss to the State of Alabama 
through the damage to or destruction of roads and bridges by floods 
in 1929, imposing a public charge against the property of the State 
beyond its reasonable capacity to bear. Such portion of the sum hereby 
authorized to be appropriated as will be available for future construc 
tion shall be expended by the State highway department, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, for the restoration, including 
relocation, of roads and bridges of the Federal-aid highway system so 
damaged or destroyed, in such manner as to give the largest measure 
of permanent relief, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
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» Secretary of Agriculture. 
d to be appropriated shall 
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Any portion of the sum hereby author- 
become available when the State of Ala- 

ia ws to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Agriculture that 
it has, either before or after the approval of this act, actually ex- 
pended, or made available for expenditure, for the restoration, including 
relocation, of roads and bridges so damaged or destroyed, a like sum 
from State funds. Nothing in this act shall be construed as an 
acknow liability on the part of the United States in 
connec of such roads and bridges: Provided, 
That out of any made for carrying out the provisions 
of this act, not to exceed 2% per cent may be used by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to employ such assistants, clerks, and other persons in 
the city of Washington and elsewhere, to purchass 
office and to incur 
may necessary for carrying 


ledgment of 
with the 


any 
restoration 


appropriations 


supplies, material, 
travel and other 
out the purpose of 


fixtures, such 


and 
he 


equipment, 


eX} x as deem 


this act. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page the word “act” insert “ Provided further, 
That no portion of this appropriation shall be used except on high- 
ways in the Federal-aid highway system in Alabama, 


or the necessary relocation of such roads and bridges.” 


SPEAKER. 


after 


line 2, 


and bridges now 


Is there objection? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
What is the exigent occasion which demands giving the State 
of Alabama preferential consideration in the matter of road 
building to the extent of $1,660,000? I notice in the report. that 
in some prior Congress, perhaps the last, we adopted similar 
legislation so far as the States of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Kentucky are concerned. There have been many floods in 
Wisconsin which have destroyed roads, and yet that State has 
not appealed to the National Government to have a preferential 
vratuity extended to it, and I suppose that condition exists in 
other States. We have been rather generous to the South in 
the way of relief occasioned by floods. Why should we make 
special appropriation of $1,660,000 to the State of Alabama? 
Mr. ALMON, This was a very unprecedented flood. 
16 ubove the high-water mark and washed away 


feel 


Federal 


roads and bridges, and they are there now without them. It | 


is an emergency. Mr. McDonald. the director of roads, said 
that it is a stronger case than the cases of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, or Kentucky. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There have been floods in Indiana. 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Greenwoop] is rising, 


I see 
and 


I suppose he is going to call attention to wreckage occasioned | 


by the flood on the Wabash. 
Mr. GREENWOOD. I would like to do that, but I want to 


make inquiry whether this money is to be expended on roads | 


entirely by Federal aid? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes; on the 7 per cent system of Federal 
roads, and to make it plain and positive we have put an amend- 
ment in the bill requiring it to be expended on Federal-aid 


roads, 


It is a very great emergency, and I hope the bill will not be | A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the further devel- 


objected to. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 
road fund? 
Mr. HILL of Alabama. 
Mr. STAFFORD. It is all wrong. Every State in the Union 
might come here with such a demand if you establish the 
precedent. I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DowELL], the chairman of the Committee on Roads, as to how 
many other States this legislation might be applied to by reason 
of recent floods? 
Mr. DOWELL. 


Does this money come from the national 


Yes. It is exhausted. 


There is nobody who can answer that question 
at this time. It all depends on the future. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many States could apply for this 
aid by reason of past floods? 

Mr. DOWELL. Perhaps there are one or two connected with 
this same flood that have not made application, but everybody 
connected with this particular flood has been taken care of, 
but not as provided in this bill. They were in the Federal-aid 
system. In those other cases they were not. The Committee 
in recommending this bill, concluded that under no circum- 
stances would they go beyond the Federal-aid system, and 
they provided in this bill an amendment excluding projects 
outside the Federal-aid system. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the Federal-aid system any State 
needing sufficient funds can get that aid? 

Mr. DOWELL. Not now. If that were so, it was long be- 
fore this system was established. 

Mr. STEAGALL. It is not contemplated that this kind of 
relief will be granted in all cases of floods, but only in cases 
where the floods are unprecedented. This is the strongest case 
of any that has been presented. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I never knew of a man advocating a bill 
who could not make that kind of a remark. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. A former chairman of the Committee 
on Roads testified to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think this State should be picked 
out to receive such aid. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. This aid has been granted to other 
States with respect to purely Government-aided roads. This is 
limited to Government-aid roads. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I understand this money goes 
only to those States that are under the Federal highway system. 

Mr. DOWELL. This flood, as the gentleman well knows, was 
an extraordinary case of destruction, and under other circum- 
stances I think no bills would be brought here. But those 
others were brought here and they went away beyond the Fed- 
eral-aid system, and in this case the committee limited it to the 
Federal-aid system, and it is recommended by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends anything that puts its hands into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. DOWELL. But they investigated this matter especially. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Does this money pay for the entire cost of 
rebuilding? 

Mr. DOWELL. It is the only one. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We can have the assurance of the gentle- 
man that in the future the gentleman will not report any bills 
except in case of extraordinary floods? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am told that this bill is going to pass 
anyway under suspension of the rule. What is the use of 
objecting to these bills when the order of the day is to spend 
money? 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


| tion of the bill? 
It went | 


There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up out of order the bill (S. 3080) No. 208 on the calendar. It is 
a State bill affecting the State of Georgia, and I think it covers 
an emergency. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman states that it is his opinion 
that an emergency is involved? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. Unless we pass this bill the State of 
Georgia can not receive the benefit of the Capper-Ketcham bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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opment of agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges 
in the several States receiving the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act 
donating public lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ 
approved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture,” approved May 22, 1928. 
Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions for payment of the install- 
ments of the appropriation authorized by the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the further development of agricultural extension work 
between the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving the 
benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands to the several 
States and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ approved July 2, 1862, and all acts 
supplementary thereto, and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture,” approved May 22, 1928 (45 Stats. L. 711), be made upon the 
assent of the governors of the several States, duly certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is hereby extended until January 1, 1932. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I am im- 
pressed on reading this bill with the fact that the funds in this 
bill go to Federal aid in agricultural extension work. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. CRISP. 


If the gentleman will yield, I will explain the 
bill to him to his entire satisfaction. 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
State of Georgia. ° 
Mr. CRISP. The Congress in 1928 passed an act permitting 
the 48 States of the Union to receive $20,000 increase from Fed- 
eral funds to assist the State agricultural colleges to pay for the 
county agents. The act required the States to consent to the 


I understand that 80 per cent goes to the 
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increase by act of their legislatures. The Georgia Legislature | 
meets every two years, and the session is limited to 50 days. 
The Georgia Legislature met last summer and passed the neces- 
sary appropriation to match the Federal fund increase of the 
$20,000. The senate of the legislature also passed a bill assent- 
ing to the Federal act, but in the jam in the closing days of the 
legislature the house failed to pass the senate bill. This fre- 
quently happens in legislative bodies. 

Therefore the State can not receive this additional $20,000. 
Forty-seven of the States—all of the States except Georgia— 
have assented to it and received the $20,000 increase. When 
this bill was considered in the committee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KercuHam] asked me if the governor of the State 
would agree to assent to it and would assure him that the next 
session of the legislature would approve it. I was not author- 
ized to act, and I wired the governor, and the governor wired 
that the State would assent and that appropriations had been 
made to match it. Our legislature will not meet again until 
next summer, 1931. This bill simply extends the time when 
Georgia by legislative enactment may consent to it, to put her 
on a parity with the other States; and with the governor now 
assenting, they get the $20,000 increase as other States until 
the legislature meets. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before considering this bill and the re- 
port I thought it was meritorious, but I was amazed, I was 
surprised if not amazed, that in the dispensing of Federal 
funds the National Government is spending 80 per cent for the 
salaries of the Federal agents now working in the various 
States where this fund is dispensed. The National Government 
is undertaking the work that preferentially belongs to the 
State itself. 

Mr. KETCHAM. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I think the gentleman is under a misap- 
prehension. For every dollar that is expended of Federal 
funds $2.43 is expended on the average by the various States, 
but of the fund that does go to the State 80 per cent must 
actually be spent in work by county agricultural agents and not 
in useless overhead expense. So that the provision for 80 per 
cent is a desirable feature of this bill. It does not mean that 
80 per cent of the total amount of money that goes to the 
maintenance of these county agricultural agents comes from 
the Federal Government; $2.48 comes from the States con- 
cerned as against $1 that comes from the Federal Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may have been in error. I have no 
objection to the bill, because Georgia is singled out and should 
be granted an extension of time. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


OF TIME FOR FILING APPLICATIONS UNDER WORLD WAR 
ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ACT 





Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


EXTENSION 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules | 
and pass the bill (H. R. 9804) to amend the World War 
adjusted compensation act, as amended, by extending the time | 
within which applications for benefits thereunder may be filed, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subdivisions (b) and (c) of section 302, 
section 311, and subdivision (b) of section 604 of the World War 
adjusted compensation act, as amended (U. 8. C., Supp. III, title 38, 
secs. 612, 621, and 664), are amended, to take effect as of December 31, 
1929, by striking out “January 2, 1930,” wherever it appears in such 
subdivisions and section, and inserting in lieu thereof “January 2, 
1935.” 

Sec. 2. Section 602 of the World War adjusted compensation act, as 
amended (U. 8S. C., Supp. III, title 38, sec. 662), is amended, to take 
effect as of December 31, 1929, by striking out “before January 3, 
1930,” wherever it appears in such section, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“on or before January 2, 1935.” 

Sec. 3. Subdivision (b) of section 312 of the Werld War adjusted 
compensation act, as amended (U. 8S. C., Supp. II, title 38, sec. 622), is 
amended, to take effect as of May 29, 1928, to read as follows: 

“(b) If in the case of any such individual who is a veteran it 
appears that his application was not made and filed prior to the 
beginning of such 7-year period, or that although entitled to receive 
adjusted service pay he did not receive it prior to the beginning of such 
7-year period, then (if such 7-year period began on or before January 2, 
1935) his dependents who have made and filed application before the 
expiration of one year after the date of the expiration of such 7-year 
period or on or before January 2, 1935, whichever is the later date, 
shall be entitled to receive the amount of his adjusted service credit in 
accordance with the provisions of Title VI.” 
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| made was extended for a period of two years. 


| existing law in disappearance cases, 
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Sec. 4. This act shall not invalidate any payments made or applica- 
tions received, before the enactment of this act, under the World War 
adjusted compensation act, as amended. Payments under awards here- 
tofore or hereafter made shall be made to the dependent entitled thereto 
regardless of change in status, unless another dependent establishes to 
the satisfaction of the director a priority of preference under such act, 
as amended. Upon the establishment of such preference the remaining 
installments shall be paid to such dependent, but in no case shall the 
total payments under Title VI of such act, as amended (except sec. 608), 
exceed the adjusted service credit of the veteran. 

Sec. 5. If, prior to the date of the enactment of this act, the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case may be, have 
made certification under section 303 of the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, as amended (U. 8S. C., Supp. III, title 38, sec. 613), on an 
application bearing the identified fingerprints, but lacking the proved 
signature of a veteran now deceased, such application and certification 
shall be held and considered to have been legally made, and any adjusted 
service certificate issued to the veteran upon such certification shall be 
held to have been validly issued and shall be valid. 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 
The SPEAKER. 
sire to demand a second? 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlenran from Oregon is entitled to 
20 minutes and the gentleman from Wisconsin is entitled to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this bill pro- 
poses to do three things. The first is to extend the time within 
which veterans of the World War may apply for adjusted com- 
pensation. When the legislation was originally enacted a 4-year 
period was provided for the purpose of securing as many appli- 
cations as possible within a reasonable time in order to deter- 
mine what the extent of the Government’s obligation might be 
under the law. Later the time in which applications could be 
Such extension 


Is a second demanded ? 
Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 
Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 
I am not. 
Does any gentleman opposed to the bill de- 
If not, the Chair will recognize the 


expired on January 2 of this year. 

There are approximately 450,000 veterans who have not yet 
applied. Following the expiration of the first extension there 
were received 25,512 applications from veterans, which were 
necessarily rejected because they were received too late. This 
bill, in the first paragraph, proposes to extend the period five 
additional years; that is, to January 2, 1935. This extension of 
time begins with December 31, 1929, in order to validate the ap- 
plications that were received too late under the first extension. 

The second part of the bill provides an amendment to the 
Under the existing law, if a 
soldier is absent and not heard from for a period of seven years 
he is deemed to be dead, for the purposes of this legislation. 
Under the law the application must be made by the dependents 
before the expiration of the 7-year period. A great many wives 
and mothers do not like to presume that the husband or son is 
dead, and they have delayed making application until the 7-year 
period has fully run, and now are debarred. This bill proposes 
that dependents who have made and filed applications before 
the expiration of one year after the date of such 7-year period 
or on or before January 2, 1935, whichever is the later date, 
shall be entitled to receive the adjusted service credit. 

The third proposal deals with a small number of certificates 
that were issued by the Veterans’ Bureau upon certification 
from the departments, when fingerprints only were impressed 
on the application and the veteran’s signature nowhere appears. 
These applications having been certified by the departments the 
bureau issued certificates. I understand that in 
loans have been made on them. 

This provision of the bill removes any possible doubt as to 
the validity of the certificates already issued but does not apply 
to any future applications which may have only fingerprints 
on them, for the reason that fingerprints can be put on after 
a person is dead. 

Unless there are some questions, I think I have stated briefly 
the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. I just wish to state that this bill has the 
unanimous report of the committee, and the minority joins with 
the majority members. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield with pleasure. 
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Mr. WINGO. With reference to the widow of a man who 
has disappeared and has not been heard of for seven years, as I 
understand, this bill gives her one year within which to file? 

Mr. HAWLEY. One year after the expiration of the 7-year 
period, or on or before January 2, 1935; whichever is the later 
date. 

Mr. WINGO. Why do you make that one year and then 
make it five years as to these others? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The five years are for the veterans who have 
not yet applied, who are widely disseminated throughout the 
country, and probably many of them never heard of the pro- 
posal. The director of the bureau stated that on the morning 
after the expiration of the period, on January 2 of this year, 
he received a telephone message from some one asking about it, 
saying he had never heard of it. Some of the veterans are 
abroad. This will give time for them to apply. 

Now, in the case of the widow or other dependent of a man 
who has been absent for seven years, they have one year after 
the 7-year period has run, or until January 2, 1935, in which 
to apply for the adjusted-service credit. 

Mr. WINGO. I have in mind a case where I presented the 
findings of the probate court to the effect that the man was 
legally dead, having been absent for seven years, but, as I 
recall, the department said the widow’s application was made 
too late, although she had made the application in fact before 
the time expired, but we were quibbling along for nearly two 
years in satisfying the department the man was legally dead 
under the laws of the State of Arkansas, he having been 
absent for more than seven years. They admitted that 
seven years was the correct standard, but a determination 
of when the seven years started was the trouble in this case, 
I recall, though I am not sure. That matter was finally 
adjudicated by the probate court, which is the proper court in 
my State. 

Now, notwithstanding the fact she had made the application 
and had been corresponding with the department trying to meet 
its demands for over a year, when finally the department was 
satisfied about that, they came back and said that the time had 
expired and she would have to file a new application; and 
stated that if she did that it would do her no good because the 
time limit had expired. Will this bill take care of that kind 
of case? 

Mr. HAWLEY. This will give them a year after the expira- 
tion of the 7-year period of presumptive death, or until January 
2, 1985, whichever is the later date. 

Mr. WINGO. Then I will have to start all over again. It 
took me over a year to satisfy the department before, and I am 
afraid if my experience with the department in the future will 
be what it has been in the past, that will not be sufficient time. 


as 


the department the man had been absent seven years. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. And it is already eight years since he dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
is that 


If the gentleman will read paragraph (b)— 
what the gentleman from Georgia was going to call 
attention to? 


Mr. CRISP. The bill provides that they can file it within 
one year or prior to January 2, 1935. 

Mr. WINGO. Here is what I have in mind. Let us assume— 
although on reflection I think possibly the eight years would 
not be out for a couple of months—but let us assume the find- 
ing of the probate court is that the man disappeared eight 
years before this act becomes effective, will that beneficiary be 
barred? 

Mr. CRISP. No. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
that 

His who have made and filed application before the 
expiration of one year after the date of the expiration of such 7-year 
period or on or before January 2, 1935, whichever is the later date. 


Mr. WINGO. I think that will take care of the case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as I have stated, I am not 
opposed to the bill and I do not intend to use very much of the 
time; but the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Patrerson], has 
asked me to yield him a few minutes of time and I, therefore, 
yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I am glad to have an opportunity to vote for this bill. 
I believe it is a meritorious bill and I do not see how anyone 
can raise any objection, because, obviously, it is a good measure. 
However, I should be glad to go along with the gentleman from 
Mississippi and remove all restrictions as to time limit. 

As stated by the gentleman from Oregon, there are about 
500,000 of our soldiers who failed to apply for this adjusted 


This is the situation. The bill provides 


dependents 
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compensation within the time specified. Recognizing this and 
having some inquiries relative to the matter right after the 2d 
day of January, I introduced early in January a similar bill to 
the first section of the gentleman’s bill extending the time until 
January 2, 1935. 

I am happy to support this legislation. I was also notified 
by some members of the Veterans’ Bureau that they would be 
pleased to have some such legislation passed. I want to con- 
eratulate the gentleman from Oregon and his committee on 
bringing in such valuable legislation, because there is no reason 
why these veterans and their widows and dependents should be 
deprived of this right. As has been stated, many of them never 
heard of this provision before. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I wish to say further under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks that I feel that we should 
remedy several features of the existing law which I deem un- 
fair and discriminatory. As has been stated, I think that we 
should not deal with the veteran as though we were making him 
a donation, but that this is really his and belongs to him and 
we should see that he has it. I also think that his dependents 
should be extended to cover disabled brothers and sisters. I, 
for one, do not believe we can be too liberal with the disabled 
soldier and his widow or orphans. And I recognize that the 
time is here when we must extend and broaden all these 
benefits. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, of course we are not opposing 
this iegislation, and we are denied a chance to amend it. But 
[ want to call the attention of the House now, as I have done 
in the past, to the fact that we are attempting to treat these 
ex-service men as if they were wards of Congress. 

If you contend that this is a bonus, something we are giving 
these men, then we are pursuing the proper policy; but those 
of us who believe it is adjusted compensation hold to the 
theory that we have no right to limit the time within which 
these men should make application. I would not only extend 
it five years, but I would take off the limitation entirely in 
order that these men may have the same right to apply for this 
compensation as they would for any other money the Govern- 
ment owed them. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but as I pointed out when this 
legislation was first passed, you are hedging these men about 
with limitations that ought to be removed. In the first place, 
if a man dies and leaves a father, mother, wife, or child they 
can draw his adjusted compensation, but if an ex-service man 
dies and leaves helpless brothers or sisters dependent on him 
for the bread of life, they can not draw a single dollar of this 


, . | compensation under the present law. 
In this case my recollection is we were over a year satisfying | 


You call it adjusted compensation and legislate it a bonus 
wheneyer you say that a man can not draw this for any of 
his family except those specified by those who framed the 
legislation. 

Under the present law an ex-service man may become im- 
poverished by disease to where it is necessary for him to 
have money in his last illness to pay his doctor’s bills, to pay 
a nurse, or to pay for the necessities of life, or even to take 
care of his burial expenses when he passes away. If you had 
this proviso eliminated from the law so this would go to him 
or his estate, under the laws of descent and distribution of 
the State in which he lived, he would at least have this amount 
of credit that would help him in those dire straits, to which, 
unfortunately, many of our dying ex-service men are forced 
to-day. 

Now, I call attention to this because these limitations ought 
to be removed. I went before the Ways and Means Committee 
and insisted on it there, and when this bill gets over to the 
Senate I shall insist that the Senate remove these limitations, 
which in effect say to the ex-service men that this is a gratuity 
we are giving them and that we have the right to regulate it. 
It is not a gratuity; it is not a bonus; it is an adjusted com- 
pensation—pay for his services during the war. He has a 
right to do as he pleases with it; he has a right when he passes 
away to have that compensation go to his estate or to those 
entitled to receive what property he owns, under the law of 
descent and distribution of the State in which he lives. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I think the gentleman is entirely right, 
and I would be glad to vote for it. I would be glad to vote to 
have the restrictions entirely taken off, but this is some help. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course this helps. But> with the same 
amount of effort we could have wiped out the limitation and 
have stopped saying to the boys, “ You are the wards of Con- 
gress.” We could have stopped saying, “This is a bonus; this 
is a gratuity, and we shall regulate it,” and could have said 
to them, as the American people intended to say to them, “ This 
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is adjusted compensation which the Government owes you and 
you have a right to use it as you please.” [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

Mr. CONNERY. 
the remarks made by my colleague the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Rankin]. We went before the Ways and Means 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I agree with | 


Committee and asked that there be no limit on the time for | 
service men to apply for adjusted compensation, or the so-called | 


bonus. Of course, we are going to vote for this. 
vote for it. There are 400,000 of these veterans. One member 
of the committee asked why they had not applied before. I 
answered him by saying that you can go into any Congressman’s 
district and ask the first 10 people you meet who their Congress- 
man is and they will not know. I have asked it of people on 
the train who their Congressman was and they did not know. 
Now, if they do not know that, how in the world do you expect 
them to know what acts are passed by Congress? 

Mrs. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. I will be glad to yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS. Early in December I introduced a somewhat 


I am going to | 


similar bill because I knew that many veterans had not applied 


for adjusted compensation. Is it not a fact that some of these 
veterans have not applied because at the time they were not 
in any financial need and have not wished to ask assistance 
of the Government unless it were a necessity? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. The lady from Massachusetts is ab- 
solutely right and has brought out a very important fact. Now 


I want to call attention to the fact that a few days ago I | 


made some remarks on the floor asking Congress to pay the 
soldiers’ bonus in cash now. I have received letters from all 
over the country from people stating that they favor that 
proposition and saying that there are thousands in the United 
States now who could use $200, $300, or $600 or even $40, I 
refer now to ex-service men and their families. They are in 
dire need, and I believe that Congress should wake up to the 
fact and pay the soldiers the bonus in cash now and not wait 
15 years until thousands of these men will be dead. Their 
families are in need, and now is the time to pay them the 
money. 

Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. CONNERY. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. As a matter of fact it would not cost the 
Government any more money to take up these certificates and 
pay them now than it will to go on the way we are doing and 
ultimately pay them off. In the long run it would be as cheap 
to pay them off now as it would be to pay them later. 

Mr. CONNERY. It would be cheaper because the expense 
is going on all the time. It would save much of the adminis- 
trative expense of the Veterans’ Bureau and War Department 
on the adjusted compensation. I think Congress can do some- 
thing now to help the unemployed—there are thousands of 
these men out of work that need the money. I believe that 
this adjusted compensation should be paid in cash now. 
[Applause]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask this two minutes in 
order to make an inquiry of the chairman of the committee to 
determine whether or not I am correct in my understanding of 
this bill. Does not the Government of the United States have 
the complete military record of each of these ex-service men? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think so. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The Government has a record of when 
these men enlisted, and when they were discharged. From 
that can not the Government compute the amount due to each 
soldier under existing law? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; under the original act. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then why does not the Government of the 


Will the gentleman yield? 








United States do that, and then institute its own search for | 


these ex-service men and give them their certificates? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It has never been the province of the Gov- 
ernment to do that. In the matter of pensions the Government 
requires the application from the pensioner. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This is different. It seems to me this is 
an amount as additional compensation that under the law goes 
to these ex-service men or their dependents as a matter of 
course upon their application, and upon proof of the time they 
served. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But the veterans have dispersed to the four 
winds of heayen.- The Government does not have the post-office 
address of more than a smal! fraction, and never had their 
post-office address after the bill was passed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This bill extends the time from January 
2, 1930, to January 2, 1935, within which ex-service men or 
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their dependents may file application for adjusted compensation 
benefits. 

The amount is due each ex-service man or his dependents. 

The Government has the military record of each soldier, and 
if I were permitted to offer an amendment I would offer one 
directing that some Government official file at once such an 
application for each ex-service man, ascertain from the records 
the amount due, which, of course, can be done, because the 
military record will show the date of enlistment and date of 
discharge, and hence the amount due each ex-service man 
could be ascertained; and then I would have the Government 
institute a vigorous search for each ex-service man, if alive, 
or for his dependents if dead, and when found deliver the 
certificate, 

Why should such an amendment not be adopted? The amount 
is due each ex-service man under existing law, but I can not 
offer such an amendment, because this bill is brought up under 
a suspension of the rules, which I criticized at length on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1930. 

Of course, I am going to vote for this bill because it is a step 
in the right direction. It extends the time five years within 
which to file application, but the time should be indefinitely 
extended, or, rather, the Government, before the expiration of 
the extended time, should itself file the application, determine 
the amount due, and then vigorously institute search either 
for the ex-service man or his dependents, and then deliver 
the adjusted-service certificate to the party found entitled to 
it. There should be comprehensive legislation on the entire 
subject; but, of course, the committee reporting this bill has 
jurisdiction only over certain phases of it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Oregon to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and, in the opinion of the Chair, 
two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members of the House have five legislative days within 
which to extend their remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act granted to each veteran of the World War an 
adjusted-service certificate of a value proportionate to the 
length of service of each veteran. The total value of the cer- 
tificate was arrived at as follows: 

(a) For each day of service in the United States, $1. 

(b) For each day of service out of the United States, $1.25. 

Under the present law the last date for filing application for 
this certificate was January 3, 1930. Over four and one-fourth 
million veterans were eligible to receive these certificates. 
Up to January 1, 1930, the last date on which applications may 
be filed under the present law, over 400,000 veterans had not 
filed claims. During the 30 days following the expiration of 
the time allowed for filing, hundreds of valid and worthy appli- 
cations have been received in Washington. 

Every veteran who entitled to receive this certificate 
should be given one, and I sincerely hope the Members of the 
House will see fit to adopt this amendment to-day. 

On January 7, 1930, I introduced an amendment to the act 
extending the date to January 3, 1932. I am most happy to see 
that the committee has been so liberal as to recommend that 
this date be extended to January 3, 1935. The committee is 
fully justified in placing this date so far in the future. A man 
is either entitled to this certificate or he is not, and the date of 
filing the application should have very little bearing in the 
matter. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. Hawiey] has explained in detail the pro- 
visions of this bill (H. R. 9804), and I am sure also that there 
is little or no opposition to its passage. As I understand, its 
primary object is to amend the World War adjusted compensa 
tion act so as to extend the time within which World War vet 
erans or their relatives entitled to any benefit thereunder may 
file application for adjusted-service compensation or other bene- 
fits provided for by the original act. The time limit is extended 
to January 1, 1935, but in my opinion there should be no limi- 
tation to the time within which interested persons should be 
required to file their claims, because it has been my under- 
standing that the benefits provided for under the adjusted 
compenstion act do not amount to a mere gift or bonus to the 
World War veterans, but a recognition of the fact that the 
Government had not paid such veterans sufficient salary while 
in the service, and the act was therefore passed with the idea 
of making proper adjustment as to salaries. 


IS 
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If this is a proper interpretation of the law, there is still due 
these veterans from the Government a part of the salary earned 
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Under existing law the time for filing applications for World 
War adjusted compensation expired on January 2, 1930, and this 


while in the service, and the soldier or his interested relatives | bill will extend the time for filing such applications five years, 
| or until January 2, 1935, 


should have the right at any time to file a claim for this adjusted 
compensation, because it is, in effect, a recognized debt that the 
Government owes the soldier, and there should be no statute of 
limitation fixing a time limit in which to file claims. 

I regret, therefore, that the bill is brought into the House 
under a parliamentary situation which will not permit an 
amendment to this effect, because I am sure there are others 
who would like to see the law amended so as to eliminate the 
limitation of time within which these claims may be filed. 
However, I shall be very glad to support the bill, because it 
extends the time for five years and will give thousands of sol- 
diers who may have never heard of this legislation, an oppor- 
tunity to file their claims under the original act. 

As a matter of fact, I think that since the Government has 
recognized its obligations to the veterans in that they are 
entitled to additional pay, they should be paid in full and not 
be paid with a promissory note, as is being done with the 
adjusted-service certificate. In this connection I want to say 
that I am in faver of H. R. 3490, introduced some time ago by 
Representative Huppreston, of Alabama, the first section of the 
bill being as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding any provision of the World 
War adjusted compensation act, as amended, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, under such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, to any veteran making application there- 
for, and upon receipt of his adjusted-service certificate properly indorsed, 
an amount equal to the face value of the certificate. 


I trust that the Ways and Means Committee will give due con- 
sideration to this bill and report favorably before the close of 
this session, because the Government can afford to pay it now 
as well as later, and it seems to me an opportune time, for 
there are thousands of soldiers now without employment, and 
the distribution of these funds would have a tendency to sta- 
bilize business and obviate suffering on the part of many vet- 
erans and their families. 

And, Mr. Speaker, while I am discussing pending legislation 
pertaining to World War veterans or their dependents, I want 
to say that I am also in favor of H. R. 7825, which provides 
specifically that the presumptive date of certain service-con- 
nected disabilities should be extended from January 1, 1925, to 
January 1, 1930, for under the existing regulations of the 
Veterans’ Bureau there are thousands of veterans who are not 
only suffering but actually dying with tuberculosis and are 
unable to show for lack of records that they were afflicted with 
this dreaded disease prior to January 1, 1925. They know from 
their own feelings, and in many cases their physicians know, 
they had tuberculosis prior to that time, but simply because the 
attending physician did not make a clinical record at the time 
the diagnosis was made the bureau, under its regulations, will 
not consider the evidence submitted and therefore deny service 
connection. Several cases from my district have been brought 
to my attention where examinations made by representatives of 
the bureau show active tuberculosis in 1925, and they have 
every reason to believe and know that the disability existed 
prior to January 1, 1925, but simply because the veteran has no 
written records or because the physician did not make a micro- 
scopic examination and record all of the physical findings upon 
which he based his diagnosis the bureau holds that there is no 
proof of service connection, and the veteran therefore is not 
entitled to compensation. 

In many small towns and rural districts physicians do not 
have equipment for making microscopic examinations and it has 
never been their custom to make a written record of the symp- 
toms found, still they all know when they find a decidedly 
active case of tuberculosis, yet an affidavit from such physician 
saying that he is positive that such a veteran had tuberculosis 
at such a date will not be considered as evidence unless there 
is incorporated in the affidavit-a copy of the records made at 
the time the diagnosis was made. I have already appeared be- 
fore the committee in behalf of this bill and I certainly trust 
that favorable consideration will be given to same so that the 
thousands of known sufferers among the veterans will be given 
the compensation to which they are entitled. 

I am also in favor of amendment requiring the Veterans’ 
Bureau to pay the statutory award to any veteran who has been 
previously examined by representatives of the Veterans’ Bureau 
and declared as a result of such examination that such veteran 
was suffering with chronic or active tuberculosis, but which now 
may be temporarily arrested. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 


Mr. Speaker, of course, I am going 
to vote for this bill (H. R, 9804), as will doubtless the entire 
membership of the House. 


The original act, granting such compensation and known as 
the World War adjusted comenpsation act, was passed by the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. President Coolidge having vetoed same, 
the bill was passed over his veto by the House on May 17, 1924, 
and by the Senate on May 19, 1924. 

In the hearings had on the bill now under consideration before 
the Ways and Means Committee, on February 6, 1930, Maj. F. 
G. Munson, of the War Department, stated that since January 
2, 1930, the War Department had received 20,496 applications 
which could not be considered because they were filed too late. 
Mr. BW. Henkel, chief clerk in the Bureau of Navigation, stated 
that the Navy Department had received, since midnight of 
January 2, 1930, 3,288 applications; and Troy A. Nubson, chief 
of personnel administration division, Marine Corps, stated that 
his department received 301 applications, which arrived too 
late for filing under existing law. 

A great many were misled as to the time when these could 
be filed. Certain broadcasting and other news agencies stated 
that if the applications were in the mail by midnight of Janu- 
ary 2, 1980, they would be within time, whereas the law pro- 
vided that such applications would have to be filed and in 
possession of the governmental departments before midnight of 
that date. 

My chief objection to this bill is that it does not extend the 
time indefinitely for filing these applications. I introduced, on 
January 6, 1980, H. R. 7999, which would amend existing law 
by extending the time for filing applications for benefits under 
this act indefinitely. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtery], who is chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, introduced H. R. 9102, 
which extended the time for filing to March 31, 1931, and the 
hearing was had on his bill. Other Members filed bills extend- 
ing the time for varying periods, and I am glad that the com- 
mittee saw proper to extend the time four years beyond that 
which was contemplated by the bill upon which the hearings 
were had. I regret, however, that the committee did not see 
proper to report a bill extending the time indefinitely, as I think 
it would have been the best solution of this problem and would 
have guaranteed fair treatment to all who are entitled to bene- 
fits under this act. . 

In the hearings on this bill Hon. John Thomas Taylor, vice 
chairman of the national legislative committee of the American 
Legion, and a number of other witnesses strongly supported an 
amendment to existing law, whereby the time would be extended 
indefinitely, as provided in my bill. 

Unfortunately, this bill is brought up under suspension of the 
rules, so that no amendment can be offered. If such were not 
the case, I think the House would undoubtedly adopt an amend- 
ment extending the time for filing indefinitely. 

I introduced another bill which would amend existing law by 
a provision that if the veteran died while in the service and be- 
fore being discharged, dependency of the father or mother should 
be presumed and no proof of dependency required. 

However, the bill being considered under suspension of the 
rules, no amendment can be offered to the bill, it is incumbent 
upon those of us who believe in liberal legislation for World 
War veterans to support the measure as presented to the House. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to support this 
bill extending the time in which the ex-service men and their 
dependents may make application for adjusted compensation. 
I would like to see the time limit altogether removed. I am 
voting for this measure solely because it is a step in the right 
direction. 

Justice is eternal. It is not hedged about by time limits. 
If it was right to compensate the veterans heretofore, it is right 
to do so now and hereafter regardless of the time the soldier 
or sailor applies for relief. Some of the courts of the land con- 
sider it wrong to plead the statute of limitations. Certainly the 
United States Government, with potential wealth that staggers 
the imagination, should not do so. 

The granting of compensation was not a gift, but rather a 
feeble effort on the part of the Government to place those who 
bore the brunt of battle a little nearer on a basis of equality 
with those who, during the same period, were engaged in prof- 
itable occupations. It was an attempt by the Government to 
do justice to the veterans of the World War by supplementing 
their dollar a day pittance with additional compensation. 

We should do away altogether with the statute of limitations 
and pay off and discharge in full the ex-service men’s adjusted- 
compensation certificates. And furthermore we should do it 
now. Holy Writ admonishes us not to withhold that which is 
due another. 
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Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 9804) to amend the 
World War adjusted compensation act, to extend the time 
within which World War veterans or their dependents entitled 
to benefits thereunder may file application for adjusted service 
compensation, the provisions of which have just been fully 
explained by the chairman of the committee, has my full sym- 
pathy and support. In fact, I am very sorry the committee did 
not see its way clear to go a step farther and eliminate entirely 
the time limit in which the beneficiaries must file application 
for these benefits. However, I shall vote for the bill in its pres- 
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ent fo.m, fully cognizant of the fact it will give thousands of | 


ex-service men who have either been unaware of this legisla- 
tion, or who have failed to accept the opportunity afforded them 
thereunder, additional time in which to file their claims under 
the original act. 

Believing as I do that the granting of compensation was not a 
gift but an effort on the part of the Government to place those 
who sacrificed their all to answer their country’s call in time of 
need on an equality with those, who, during the same period, 
were engaged in more profitable enterprises, I look forward, and 
I hope the day is not very distant when the Congress will dis- 
charge its full obligation to the veterans of the World War and 
enact legislation that will permit the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay to the veterans the face value of their adjusted compen- 
sation certificates without their having to wait a period of 20 
years, as provided in the original act, before they become re- 
deemable. Bills of this character are now awaiting action by 
the various committees of the House and I shall be very glad 
to join with the other Members who favor such legislation in a 
movement to urge prompt consideration of such pending meas- 
ures in order that the Government’s debt to these veterans may 
be satisfied in full without further unnecessary delay. 

And, Mr. Speaker, while on the subject of pending legislation 
for World War veterans and their dependents permit me to state 
I have received innumerable telegrams and letters from disabled 
noncompensated ex-service men urging me to support the Rankin 
bill (H. R. 7825) to extend the presumptive period of tubercular 
veterans and those suffering from other chronic constitutional 
diseases to January 1, 1930. This is one of the most important 
bills to come before this House, and I hope the Republican mem- 
bers of the steering committee in charge of all legislation per- 
mitted to be considered by this body will not allow the side- 
tracking of this bill, as has been threatened, thereby giving those 
of us who are unequivocally in favor of it an opportunity to 
voice our views. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, the bill just passed, which I supported, extends the 
time for the filing of applications under the adjusted compen- 
sation act. The act is commonly referred to as the bonus act. 

Had the bill been open to amendment I would have asked the 
House to provide for payment of the face value of the certificate 
where the veteran was shown to be totally and permanently 
disabled and produced evidence showing indigent circum- 
stances. 

Further, I do not think it just that when a veteran who has 
failed to file an application dies his widow and children or 
dependent father or mother should be deprived of the amount 
they would have received had the veteran himself filed his 
application. As the law stands now, where the veteran has not 
filed an application and dies, the dependents can only receive $1 
a day for every day served in this country and $1.25 for every 
day’s service abroad less the $60 bonus paid at time of discharge. 
You place a penalty upon the dependents because the veteran did 
not file an application, although his death occurred during 
the time limit. 

Had the situation permitted I would also have offered an 
amendment providing for payment of 25 per cent of the face 
value of the certificate now. I have intrcduced a bill containing 
such a provision. 

There is in the Treasury Department $635,106,616.71, or was 
on January 31, 1930, available in the adjusted compensation 
fund. Hundreds of thousands of veterans are out of employ- 
ment in indigent circumstances, and the payment of this money 
now would mean much to them as well as to the country. It 
would help stabilize conditions generally and would not be a 
drain upon the Treasury. I include in my remarks a letter 
I have received from General Hines in reference to this fund. 
The letter follows: 

Unrrep States VETERANS’ Bureau, 


Washington. 
Hon. JoHn J. CocHRAN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Deak Mr. Cocuran: In reply to your letter requesting certain 
data relative to adjusted compensation, you are advised as follows: 
1. As of January 31, 1930, there was a total of $635,106,616.71 
available in the adjusted service certificate fund. 
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2. Congress has appropriated $112,000,000 annually for the past 
several years to be added to the adjusted service certificate fund. 
However, it is estimated that an additional appropriation will be neces- 
sary in future years in order to provide sufficient funds to meet the 
certificates at their maturity. 

8. The total value of all certificates issued as of January 31, 1980, is 
$3,484,934,886. The value of certificates that may be issued as the 
result of legislation extending the time limit for filing can not be deter- 
mined until the applications are finally acted upon 

4. The amount paid out during the fiscal year 1929 because of the 
death of certificate holders is $19,744,738. 

5. The amount that must be paid on certificates already issued is 
covered in item 3 above. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. 


I have asked the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
to secure an expression from the Treasury Department on my 
bill, and I hope it will be favorable. 

PINE RIDGE INDIANS, SOUTH DAKOTA 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next bill on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9806) to authorize per capita payments to the Indians 
of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, 8S. Dak. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Michigan {[Mr. Cramton] asked me to ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice, and I make that request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Hines, Director. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (S. 15) to amend the act entitled “ An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 
1926, as amended, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 15) as amended, which 
the Clerk will report. 

Without objection, the Clerk will omit the stricken-through 
lines and read the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to amend the act 
entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended as follows: 

ELIGIBILITY FOR SUPERANNUATION RETIREMENT 


Sec. 1. All employees to whom this act applies who, before its effec- 
tive date, shall bave attained or shall thereafter attain the age of 70 
years and rendered at least 15 years of service computed as prescribed 
in section 5 of this act shall be eligible for retirement on an annuity 
as provided in section 4 hereof: Provided, That city, rural, and village 
letter carriers, post-office clerks, sea-post clerks, laborers, and mechanics 
generally shall, under like conditions, be eligible for retirement at 65 
years of age and that railway postal clerks, mechanics and laborers in 
navy yards, and those employees engaged in pursuits whose occupation 
is hazardous or requires great physical effort, or which necessitates expo- 
sure to extreme heat or cold, and those employees whose terms of serv- 
ice shall include 15 years or more of such service rendered in the 
Tropics, shall be eligible at 62 years of age; the classification of em- 
ployees for the purpose of assignment to the various age groupe shall 
be determined jointly by the Civil Service Commission and the head 
of the department, branch, or independent office of the Government con- 
cerned : Provided further, That any such employee who was employed as 
a mechanic for the major portion of his service, and not less than 15 
years, and was subsequent to August 20, 1920, involuntarily transferred 
to employment as a laborer and thereafter involuntarily discharged from 
the service of the United States, shall receive such annuity as he 
would have been entitled to, if on the day of his discharge from the 
service he had been retired under the provisions of this act: Provided 
further, That any mechanic, having served 30 years, who was, through 
no fault of his own, transferred or reduced to a minor position, and 
who shall have attained, or who shall thereafter attain the age of 62 
years, shall have his annuity computed upon his average annual basic 
salary, pay, or compensation for the last 10 years of his Service as a 
mechanic: Provided further, That the term “ mechanics,” as used in 
this act, shall include all employees in the Government Printing Office 
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whose duties are to supervise, perform, or assist In apprentice, helper, 

or journeyman work of a recognized trade or craft, as determined by 
the Public Printer 

All employees to whom this act applies, who would be eligible for retire- 

e upon attaining the age of 70 years, 65 years, or 

as the case may be, shall, after attatning the 

and 60 years, respectively, and having rendered at least 30 


63 years 


! 


years’ service, computed as provided in section 5 of this act, be eligible | 


f retirement on an annuity as provided in section 
Retirement under the provisions of this paragraph shall be at the option 
of the employee; but if such option fs not exercised prior to the date 
upon which the employee would otherwise be eligible for retirement 
from th the provisions of this act with respect to automatic 
separation from the service shall apply. 


service, 


AUTOMATIC SEPARATION 


Sec. 2. 


All employees to whom this act applies shall, on arriving at 
retirement age as defined in the preceding section, and having rendered 
15 years of service, be automatically separated from the service, and all 
salary, pay, or compensation shall cease from that date; and it shall 
be the duty of the head of each department, branch, or mdependent 
oflice of the Government concerned to notify such employees under his 
direction of the date of such separation from the service at least 60 
days in advance thereof: Provided, That if the head of the department, 
branch, or independent office of the Government in which he is em- 
ployed certifies to the Civil Service Commission that by reason of his 
efliclency and willingness to remain in the civil service of the United 
States the continuance of such employee therein would be advantageous 
to the public service, such employee may be retained for a term not 
exceeding two years upon the approval and certification by the Civil 
Service Commission, and at the end of the two years he may, by similar 
approval and certification, be continued for an additional term not ex- 
ceeding two years, and so on: Provided, however, That after August 20, 
1930, no employee shall be continued in the civil service of the United 
States beyond the age of retirement for more than four years. 

Whenever an employee shall make application for such continuation 
in the civil service, and shall submit acceptable proof of his present 
physical fitness to perform his work, it shall be the duty of the head 
of the department, branch, or independent office of the Government 
concerned to obtain from the immediate superior im the service of such 
applicant all efficiency ratings and other information on file respecting 
the character of the work of such applicant, and shall also obtain from 
such immediate superior his opinion in writing with respect to the 
efficiency of the work performed by such applicant. From such informa- 
tion shall be eliminated increases in ratings, credits, and other pref- 
erences for any cause whatsoever other than the character of work 
actually performed. Should such information show that the applicant 
has been efficient and competent during the two years next preceding 
his application for continuance tn the civil service, the head of the 
department, branch, or independent office of the Government concerned 
shall, as of course, certify to the United States Civil Service Commission 
that, by reason of the efficlency and willingness of such applicant to 
remain in the civil service of the United States, the continuance of 
such employee would be advantageous to the publie service. 

No person separated from the service who is receiving an annuity 
under the provisions of section 1 of this act, shall be employed again 
in any position within the purview of this act. 


EMPLOYEES TO WHOM THE ACT SHALL APPLY 
Sec. 3. 


This act shall apply to the following employees and groups 
of employees : 


(a) All employees in the classified civil service of the United States, 
including all persons who have been heretofore or may hereafter be 
given a competitive status in the classified civil service, with or with- 
out competitive examination, by legislative enactment, or under civil 
service rules promulgated by the President, or by Executive orders 
covering into the competitive classified service groups of employees with 
their positions or authorizing the appointment of individuals to positions 
within such service, 

(b) Superintendents of United States national cemeteries, and such 
employees of the offices of solicitors of the several executive depart- 
ments, of the Architect of the Capitol, of the Library of Congress, of the 
United States Botanic Garden, of the recorder of deeds and register of 
wills of the District of Columbia, of the United States Soldiers’ Home, of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, of the State Depart- 
ment without the continental limits of the United States who are United 
States citizens and not within the Foreign Service as defined tn the act 
of May 24, 1924, and of the Indian Service at large whose tenure of 
employment is not intermittent nor of uncertain duration. 

(ec) All employees of the Panama Canal on the Isthmus of Panama 
who are citizens of the United States and whose tenure of employment 
is not intermittent nor of uncertain duration. 

(a) Unclassified employees of the United States in all cities and in 
all establishments or offices in which appointments are made under labor 
regulations approved by the President, or from subclerical or other 
registers for the classified service; and unclassified employees transferred 


4 of this act. | 
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from classified positions : Provided, That these groups shall include only 


those employees whose tenure of employment fs not intermittent nor of 
uncertain duration. 


(e) All regular annual employees of the municipal government of the 


| District of Columbia, appointed directly by the commissioners or by other 
age of 68 years, | 


competent authority, including those employees receiving per diem com- 
pensation paid out of general appropriations and including public-school 
employees, excepting school officers and teachers. 

(f) All employees and groups of employees to whom the benefits of the 
act of May 22, 1920, and amendments thereof, shall have been extended 
by Executive orders. 

(g) Postmasters of the first, second, and third class who have been 
promoted, appointed, or transferred from the classified civil service. 

This act shall not apply to such employees of the Lighthouse Service 
as come within the provisions of section 6 of the act of June 20, 1918, 
entitled “An act to authorize aids to navigation and for other works in 
the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,” nor to members of the 
police and fire departments of the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia, nor to postmasters, excepting those specifically described 
in paragraph (g) of this section, nor to such employees or groups of 
employees as may have been before the effective date of this act ex- 
cluded by Executive orders from the benefits of the act of May 22, 1920, 
and amendments thereof. 

The provisions of this act may be extended by Executive order, upon 
recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, to apply to any 
employee or group of employees in the civil service of the United 
States not included at the time of tts passage. The President shall 
have power, in his discretion, to exclude from the operation of this act 
any employee or group of employees in the civil service whose tenure 
of office or employment is intermittent or of uncertain duration: 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall apply to anyone who 
entered the United States mail service as a rural carrier before January 
1, 1897, and who continued in the service as such carrier continuously 
for 20 years or more, and who was honorably separated from the 
service. Such carrier shall be paid such compensation under this act 
as his length of service entitles him to receive. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING ANNUITIES 


Sec. 4. The annuity of an employee retired under the provisions of 
the preceding sections of this act shall be a life annuity, terminable 
upon the death of the annuitant and shall be composed of: (1) A sum 
equal to $30 for each year of service not exceeding 30: Provided, That 
such portion of the annuity shall not exceed the average annual basic 
salary, pay, or compensation received by the employee during any five 
consecutive years of allowable service at the option of the employee; 
and (2) the amount of annuity purchasable with the sum to the credit 
of the emPloyee’s individual account as provided in section 12 (a) 
hereof, according to the experience of the civil-service retirement and 
disability fund as may from time to time be set forth in tables of 
annuity values by the Board of Actuaries: Provided, That the total 
annuity paid shall in no case be less than an amount equal to the 
average annual basic salary, pay, or compensation, not to exceed $1,600 
per annum, received by the employee during any five consecutive years 
of allowable service at the option of the employee, multiplied by the 
number of years of service, not exceeding 30 years, and divided by 
40: And provided further, That any employee at the time of his 
retirement may elect to receive, in Meu of the life annuity herein 
described, an increased annuity of equivalent yalue which shall carry 
with it a proviso that no unexpended part of the principal upon the 
annuitant’s death shall be returned. For the purposes of this act all 
periods of service shall be computed in accordance with section 5 
hereof, and the annuity shall be fixed at the nearest multiple of 12. 

The term “ basic salary, pay, or compensation,” wherever used in this 
act, shall be so construed as to exclude from the operation of the act 
all bonuses, allowances, overtime pay, or salary, pay, or compensation 
given in addition to the base pay of the position as fixed by law or 
regulation. 

COMPUTATION OF ACCREDITED SERVICE 


Sec. 5. Subject to the provisions of section 9 hereof, the aggregate 
period of service which forms the basis for calculating the amount of 
any benefit provided in this act shall be computed from the date of 
original employment, whether as a classified or an unclassified employee 
in the civil service of the United States, or in the service of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including periods of service at different times and 
in ome or more departments, branches, or independent offices of the 
Government, and also periods of service performed overseas under au- 
thority of the United States, and periods of honorable service in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard of the United States; in 
the case of an employee, however, who is eligible for and elects to 
receive a pension under any law, or retired pay on account of military 
or naval service, or compensation under the war risk insurance act, 
the period of his military or naval service upon which such pension, 
retired pay, or compensation is based shall not be included, but nothing 
in this act shall be so construed as to affect in any manner his or 
her right to a pension, or to retired pay, or to compensation under 
the war risk insurance act in addition to the annuity herein provided. 
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In computing length of service for the purposes of this act all periods 
of separation from the service, and so much of any leaves of absence 
as may exceed six months in the aggregate in any calendar year, shall 
be excluded, and in the case of substitutes in the Postal Service credit 
shall be given from date of original appointment as 4 substitute. 

In determining the aggregate period of service upon which the an- 
nuity is to be based, the fractional part of a month, if any, in the total 
service shall be eliminated. 


DISABILITY RETIREMENT—MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS REQUIRED 


Any employee to whom this act applies who shall have served 
for a total period of not less than five years, and who, before becoming 
eligible for retirement under the conditions defined in the preceding 
sections hereof, becomes totally disabled for useful and efficient service 
fn the grade or class of position occupied by the employee, by reason 
of disease or injury not due to vicious habits, intemperance, or willful 
misconduct on the part of the employee, shall upon his own application 
or upon the request or order of the head of tae department, branch, or 
independent office concerned, be retired on an annuity computed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 4 hereof: Provided, That proof 
of freedom from vicious habits, intemperance, or willful misconduct for 
a period of more than five years next prior to becoming so disabled for 
useful and efficient service, shall not be required in any case. No claim 
shall be allowed under the provisions of this section unless the applica- 
tion for retirement shall have been executed prior to the applicant's 
separation from the service or within six months thereafter. No em- 
ployee shall be retired under the provisions of this section unless exam- 
ined by a medical officer of the United States, or a duly qualified physi 
cian or surgeon, or board of physicians or surgeons, designated by the 
Commissioner of Pensions for that purpose, and found to be disabled 
in the degree and in the manner specified herein, 

Every annuitant retired under the provisions of this section, unless 
the disability for which he retired be permanent in character, shall 
at the expiration of one year from the date of such retirement and 
annually thereafter, until reaching retirement age as defined in section 
1 hereof, be examined under the direction of the Commissioner of 
Pensions by a medical officer of the United States, or a duly qualified 
physician or surgeon, 
by the Commissioner of Pensions for that purpose, in order to ascer- 
tain the nature and degree of the annulitant’s disability, if any. If 
an annuitant shall recover before reaching retirement age and be re- 
stored to an earning capacity which would permit him to be appointed 
to some appropriate position fairly comparable in compensation to 
the position occupied at the time of retirement, payment of the annuity 
shall be continued temporarily to afford the annuitant opportunity 
to seek such available position, but not in any case exceeding ninety 
days from the date of the medical examination showing such recovery. 
Should the annuitant fail to appear for examination as required under 
this section, payment of the annuity shall be suspended until continu- 
ance of the disability shall have been satisfactorily established. The 
Commissioner of Pensions may order or direct at any time such 
medical or other examination as he shall deem necessary to determine 
the facts relative to the nature and degree of disability of any em- 
ployee retired on an annuity under this section. 

In all cases where the annuity is discontinued under the provisions 
of this section before the annuitant has received a sum equal to the 
amount credited to his individual account as provided in section 12 
(a) hereof, the difference, unless he shall become reemployed in a posi- 
tion within the purview of this act, shall be paid to the retired 
employee, as provided in section 12 (b) hereof, upon application 
therefor in such form and manner as the Commissioner of Pensions 
may direct. In case of reempiloyment in a position within the pur- 
view of this act the amount so refunded shall be redeposited as 
provided in section 12 (b) hereof. 

No person shall be entitled to receive an annuity under the pro- 
visions of this act, and compensation under the provisions of the 
act of September 7, 1916, entitled “An act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suffering injurics while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” covering the 
same period of time; but this provision shall not be so construed as 
to bar the right of any claimant to the greater benefit conferred by 
either act for any part of the same period of time. 

Fees for examinations made under the provisions of this section by 
physicians or surgeons who are not medical officers of the United 
States shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions, and such fees, 
together with the employee’s reasonable traveling and other expenses 
incurred in order to submit to such examinations, shall be paid out of 
the appropriations for the cost of administering this act. 

INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION FROM THB SERVICE 

Sec. 7. Should any employee 55 years of age or over to whom this 
act applies, after having served for a total period of not less than 15 
years and before becoming eligible for retirement under the conditions 
defined in section 1 hereof, become involuntarily separated from the 
service, not by removal for cause on charges of misconduct or delin- 
quency, such employee shall be paid, as he or she may elect, either— 
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er board of physicians or surgeons designated | 
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(a) The total amount of his deductions with Interest thereon: or 

(b) An immediate life annuity beginning at the date 
from the service, having a value equal to the resent worth of a de- 
ferred annuity beginning at the age at which the employee would other- 
wise have become eligible for superannuation retirement computed as 
provided in section 4 of this act; or 

(c) A deferred annuity beginning at the are 
would otherwise have become for superannuation retirement, 
computed as provided in section 4 of this act. The right to 
ferred annuity shall be evidenced by a proper certificate issued under 
the seal of the Department of the Interior. 

Any employee who has served for a period of not less than 15 years 
and who is 45 years of age or over and less than 55 
becomes separated from the under the conditions set forth 
in this section shall be entitled to a deferred annuity, but such em- 
ployee may upon reaching the age of 55 years elect to receive an imme- 
diate annuity as provided in paragraph (b) of this section. 

Should an annuitant under the provisions of this section be reem 
ployed in a position included in the provisions of this act, or in any 
other position in the Government service, the annuity shall cease and 
all rights and benefits under the provisions of this section shall termi- 
nate from and after the date of such employment 

This section shall include former employees within the provisions of 
the act of May 22, 1920, or said act as amended or as extended by 
Executive orders, who may have been separated from the service sub- 
sequent to August 20, 1920, under the conditions defined in this section: 
Provided, That in the case of an employee who has received a refund 
from the “civil-service retirement and disability fund,” such employee 


of separation 


L 


at which the employee 


eligible 


such de 


years and who 


service 


shall be required to return the amount so received with interest com 
pounded on June 30 of each year at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 
before he shall be entitled to the benefits of this section. 


BENEFITS EXTENDED TO THOSE ALREADY RETIRED 

In the case of those who before the effective date of this act 
shall have been retired on annuity under the provisions of the act of 
May 22, 1920, or said act as amended, or as extended by Executive 
orders, the annuity shall be computed, adjusted, and paid under the 


provisions of this act, but this act shall 


Spc. 8 


not be so construed as to 


} reduce the annuity of any person retired before its effective date, nor 


shall any increase in annuity commence before such effective date. 


CREDIT FOR PAST SERVICE 

Sec. 9. Beginning with the effective date of this act, all employees 
who may be brought then or thereafter within the purview of the act 
by legislative enactment, or by appointment, or through classification, 
or by transfer, or reinstatement, or Executive order, or otherwise, shall 
be required to deposit with the Treasurer of the United States to the 
credit of the “civil-service retirement and disability fund” a sum 
equal to 2% per cent of the employee's basic salary, pay, or compensa- 
tion received for services rendered after July 31, 1920, and prior to July 
1, 1926, and also 3% per cent of the basic salary, pay, or compensation 
for services rendered from and after July 1, 1926, with in- 
terest computed at the rate of 4 per cent per annum compounded on 
June 30 of each fiscal year, but such interest shall not be included for 
any period during which the employee was separated from the service. 
The amount so deposited, less $1 for each month, or major fraction 
thereof, of service after the effective date of this act, shall be credited 
to the employee’s individual account, as provided in section 12 (a) 
hereof. Upon making such deposit the employee shall be entitled to 
credit for the period or periods of service involved: Provided, That 
failure to make such deposit shall not deprive the employee of credit 
for any past service rendered prior to August 1, 1920, to which he or 
she would otherwise be entitled. 


together 


DEDUCTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Sec. 10. Beginning as of July 1, 1926, there shall be deducted and 
withheld from the basic salary, pay, or compensation of each employee 
to whom this act applies a sum equal to 3% per cent of such employee's 
basic salary, pay, o- compensation. The amounts so deducted and with- 
held from the basic salary, pay, or compensation of each employee shall, 
in accordance with such procedure as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the “ civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund” created by the act of May 22, 1920, and said fund is 
hereby appropriated for the payment of annuities, refunds, and allow- 
ances as provided in this act. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and empowered 
in carrying out the provisions of this act to supplement the individual 
contributions of employees with moneys received in the form of dona- 
tions, gifts, legacies, or bequests, or otherwise, and to receive, deposit, 
and invest for the purposes of this act all moneys which nray be con- 
tributed by private individuals or corporations or organizations for the 
benefit of civil-service employees generally. 

Every employee coming within the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed to consent and acree to the deductions from salary, ; com- 
pensation as provided herein, and payment less such deductious shall be 
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(c) The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, shall establish rules and regulations for crediting 
and reporting deductions and for computing interest hereunder. 

(d) In an annuitant shall die without having received in an- 
nuities purchased by the employee’s contributions as provided in (2) of 
section 4 hereof an amount equal to the total amount to his credit at 
time of retirement, the amount remaining to his credit shall be paid in 
one sum to his legal representatives upon the establishment of a valid 
unless the annuitant shall have elected to receive an 
as provided in section 4 hereof. 
employee shall die without having attained eligibility 
for retirement or without having established a valid claim for annuity, 
the total amount of his deductions with interest thereon shall be paid 
to the legal representatives of such employee. 

(f) In a former employee entitled to the return of the amount 
credited to his individual account shall become legally incompetent, the 
total amount due may paid to a duly appointed guardian or com- 
mittee of such employee. 

(g) If the amount of accrued annuity or of refund due a former em- 
ployee who is legally incompetent does not exceed $1,000, and if there 
has been no demand upon the Commissioner of Pensions by a duly ap- 
pointed executor, administrator, guardian, or committee, payment may 
be made, after the expiration of 30 days from date of death or of 
separation from the service, as the case may be, to such person or per- 
sons aS May appear in the judgment of the Commissioner of Pensions 
to legally entitled thereto, and such payment shall be a bar to 
recovery by any other person. 
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PAYMENT OF ANNUITIPS AND FORM OF APPLICATION 


Sec. 13. Annuities granted under the terms of this act shall be due 
and payable in monthly installments on the first business day of the 
month following the month or other period for which the annuity shall 
have accrued, and payment of all annuities, refunds, and allowances 
granted hereunder shall be made by checks drawn and issued by the 
disbursing clerk for the payment of pensions in such form and manner 
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and with such safeguards as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior in accordance with the laws, rules, and regulations governing 
accounting that may be found applicable to such payments. 

Applications for annuity shall be in such form as the Commissioner 
of Pensions may prescribe, and shall be supported by such certificates 
from the heads of departments, branches, or independent offices of the 
Government in which the applicant has been employed as May be neces- 
sary to the determination of the rights of the applicant. Upon receipt 
of satisfactory evidence the Commissioner of Pensions shall forthwith 
adjudicate the claim of the applicant, and if title to annuity be estab- 
lished, a proper certificate shall be issued to the annuitant under the 
seal of the Department of the Interlor. 

Annuities granted under this act for retirement under the 
of section 1 of this act shall commence from the date of separation 
from the service and shall continue during the life of the annuitant. 
Annuities granted under the provisions of sections 6 and 7 hereof shall 
be subject to the limitations specified in said sections. 

Sec. 14. Employees who have gene from employment within the pur- 
view of this act to other employment under the Government and have 
returned to a position under the purview of this act shall have the time 
of such other service included in the computation for his retirement: 
Provided, That such employee shall contribute to the retirement fund 
upon reentering such employment within the purview of this act an 
amount, including interest, equivalent to that which would have been 
paid if such employee had continued in such employment. 


provisions 


DUTIES OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


See. 15. The Civil Service Commission shall keep a record of ap- 
pointments, transfers, changes in grade, separations from the service, 
reinstatements, of pay, and such other information concerning 
individual service as May be deemed essential to a proper determination 
of rights under this act; and shall furnish the Commissioner of Pensions 
such reports therefrom as he shall from time to time request as neces- 
sary to the proper adjustment of any claim for annuity hereunder; and 
shall prepare and keep all needful tables and records required for car- 
rying out the provisions of this act, including data showing the mor- 
tality experience of the employees in the service and the percentage of 
withdrawals from such service, and any other information that may 
serve as a guide for future valuations and adjustments of the plan for 
the retirement of employees under this act. 

BOARD OF ACTUARIES 


16. The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, is hereby authorized and directed to select 
three actuaries, one of whom shall be the Government actuary, to be 
known as the board of actuaries, whose duty it shall be to annually re- 
port upon the actual operations of this act, with authority to recom- 
mend to the Commissioner of Pensions such changes as in their judg- 
ment may be deemed necessary to protect the public interest and main- 
tain the system upon a sound financial basis, and they shall make a 
valuation of the “ civil-service retirement and disability fund” at in- 
tervals of five years, or oftener if deemed necessary by the Commissioner 
of Pensions; they shall also prepare such tables as may be required by 
the Commissioner of Pensions for the purpose of computing annuities 
under this act. The compensation of the members of the board of actu- 
aries, exclusive of the Government actuary, shall be fixed by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions with the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 


loss 


Sec, 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 17. For the purpose of administration, except as otherwise pro- 
vided herein, the Commissioner of Pensions, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to 
perform, or cause to be performed, any and all acts and to make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary and proper for the purpose of 
carrying the provisions of this act into full force and effect. An appeal 
to the Secretary of the Interior shall lie from the final action or order 
of the Commissioner of Pensions affecting the rights or interests of any 
person or of the United States under this act, the procedure on appeal 
to be as prescribed by the Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Commissioner of Pensions shall make a detailed comparative re- 
port annually showing all receipts and disbursements on account of 
annuities, refunds, and allowances, together with the total number of 
persons receiving annuities and the total amounts paid them, and he 
shall transmit to Congress, through the Secretary of the Interior, the 
reports and recommendations of the Board of Actuaries. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall submit annually to the Bureau 
of the Budget estimates of the apppropriations necessary to finance 
the retirement and disability fund and to continue this act in full 
force and effect. 


EXEMPTION FROM EXECUTION, ETC. 


Src. 18. None of the moneys mentioned in this act.shall be assign- 
able, either in law or equity, or be subject to execution, levy, or attach- 
ment, garnishment, or other legal process. 
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BFTECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 19. This act shall take effect on the first day of the second 
month next after its approval. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New Jersey for 20 minutes and the gentleman from Alabama 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, the retirement system for 
the classified civil service of the Federal Government was in- 
augurated in 1920, and has been in operation for 10 years. 
From time to time amendments have been offered to the retire- 
ment act, liberalizing it, but without interfering with the 
fundamental structure of the system. S. 15 as it passed the 
Senate contained two provisions. The first was the allowing 
of an optional retirement after 30 years of service, two years 
earlier than the ages fixed in the act itself, namely, 70, 65, 
and 62 for various groups of employees; that after 30 years 
of service such groups might retire at the option at 60, 63, and 
68 years, respectively. The other provision of S. 15 was to 
increase the annuities by amending the method of computing 
them. The method carried in the Dale bill was to multiply the 
number of years of service, not exceeding 30, by the average 
annual salary, not exceeding $1,600, and dividing the product 
by 40, which would give a maximum annuity of $1,200, and for 
30 years of service it would give annuities in amount three 
quarters of the active pay, and decreasing annuities proportion- 
ate to the lessening of the length of service. Both these fea- 
tures are retained in the committee amendment. The optional 
retirement feature is carried exactly as in the Dale bill, and 
the provision for computing annuities, the maximum provision, 
is carried in this bill as the minimum annuity payable. That 
is, wherever under the proposed computation of annuities under 
the amendment the annuity would not be equal to the annuity 
as figured by the Dale bill, the Dale bill annuity automatically 
becomes the annuity which is paid. 

There have been through the 10 years serious criticisms of 
the act on various grounds. Principally, that it works injustice 
in that the benefits are not at all commensurate with the contri- 
butions of the employees, and in certain instances worked upon 
the employee a penalty in that the sum of his contributions, 
plus their earnings at the time of retirement, is worth more 
money than the annuity actually paid him at that time. For 
that reason a new method of computing annuities is proposed. 
The contributions at the present time of every employee within 
the provisions of the system are 3% per cent of the salary. 
Under the new bill this contribution remains exactly the same. 
Under the existing system that money just went into a general 
pot, without any segregation or without being earmarked in 
any way. Under the proposed system there is taken from that 
3% per cent contribution of each employee $1 monthly, which 
is deposited in the retirement and disability fund without ear- 
marks as belonging to the fund, and the remainder of an 
employee’s contribution is credited to an account set up in 
the fund in his name exactly as a credit is set up in a bank 
when he deposits money. Should an employee die before reach- 
ing retirement, there is returned to his estate not only the 
amount to his credit in the fund, but also the $1 that has gone 
into the general fund, plus the interest thereon, so that every 
penny an employee has contributed, in the event of his death 
before enjoying retirement benefits, is returned to his estate. 
If an employee is involuntarily separated from the service 
through no fault of his own, by reduction in force or by aban- 
donment of some activity of the Government, in that event 
likewise every penny that he has contributed to the fund is 
returned to him. 

In the event that he of his own choice leaves the retirement 
system by separating himself from Government employ, or if for 
cause he is separated, the $1 a month remains in the fund and the 
rest of the 3% per cent contributions which are credited to him 
in the fund, together with interest thereon, compounded at 4 
per cent annually, are returned to him. The annuity to be paid 
is $30 for every year of service not exceeding 30, and that is 
what we call the basic annuity. This comes from the money 
generally in the fund and appropriations. Inasmuch as he must 
have a minimum of 15 years of service before retirement, the 
basic annuity is necessarily not less than $450 annually, and 
there are very many persons now on the retired rolls who are 
getting considerably less than that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the genteman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes, 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. That is the class that I am largely in- 
terested in. What has the gentleman done about that—these 
old fellows that started out with rural mail who used to drive a 
horse instead of an automobile. Will the gentleman explain 
that? 

Mr. LEITLBACH. Every single person on the retirement roll 
at the present time who has been retired in the past gets a sub- 
stantial increase in his annuity under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Does the gentleman mean to apply that 
remark to every employee in the Post Office Department who 
comes under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If he was retired in the past and is now 
on the retired roll. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I have in mind a man in my home city 
who was doing janitor work in the post office there. He is 
getting retirement pay. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. He will get a_ substantial increase. 
Then there is paid a further annuity in addition to the basic 
annuity. It is whatever annuity the contributions to the credit 
of an employee, plus their accumulations, will buy. This is 
added to the basic annuity. Manifestly this additional annuity 
does not cost the Government a penny, and makes certain that 
everybody gets every bit of benefit for which he has paid, and 
it does not in any way interfere with the contributions or 
annuities of any other employee. It is simply a man getting 
what he had paid for. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman is probably accurate in the 
statement he has made, but there is nothing concrete about 
his statement or in the report. To illustrate, take the case 
of employees having 30 years’ service, one getting $1,600 per 
annum and another $3,000 and another $4,000. Can the gen- 
tleman tell the House what these differently paid employees 
would get under the bill? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The man who gets $1,600 a year, after 
he retires after 30-years’ service will get a basic annuity of 
$900, which the Government takes out of the general retirement 
fund. In addition thereto he gets the value of his 344 per cent 
contributions, plus the earnings of those contributions at the 
time of his retirement. I have not the tables before me. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Why has not the gentleman the tables 
here so that he ean answer? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is simple enough for anybody to figure 
it out for himself. I can not take 20 minutes in doing examples 
in arithmetic for the benefit of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the gentleman has not the time, why 
did he ask the Speaker to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
so that he could not take the time? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Because the way to secure legislation is 
to pass bills. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
tions in arithmetic. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The man getting $3,000 a year will get 
his basic annuity of $900 and will get the value of his accumu- 
lations. The man who gets $1,600 a year will get the basic 
annuity, of $900 and whatever his contributions will buy for 
him. 

There are some other benefits in the new bill not contained 
in other proposals. The age of retirement for mechanics and 
laborers in the navy yards has been reduced to 60 years. There 
have been covered into the system the employees of United 
States Soldiers’ Home, the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, the clerical employees of the State Department 
abroad, and the Indian Service. 

And here is an important change that is not found in any 
other bill than the one under consideration, and that is this: 
That the act provides that if a person is under total disability 
and has had 15 years of service he may retire on an annuity 
during the period of his disability just as when he reaches re- 
tirement age. This act lessens the 15 years’ minimum service 
under which he can take advantage of this disability provision 
to service for 5 years. Anyone who has been in the Government 
service for 5 years may be retired for disability instead of only 
after he has had 15 years’ service. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has anything been done with a 
view to taking care of continuous per diem employees who here- 
tofore have not been given the benefit of retirement? 


Mr. 
Yes. 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


The gentleman can not answer the ques- 
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Mr. LEHLBACH. The committee 
consideration of that matter and took considerable time to dis- 


cuss and debate the question, and the question has been discussed | 


with the authorities of the District of Columbia, and the com- 
mitiee is 


present time. The exclusion of any such results from a tortured 


construction of the act and maladministration, over which the | 


committee has no control—a construction that should not have 
vCel made, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I agree with the gentleman fully 
aud am glad to hear that expression from him. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Reverting to the question by the gentle- 
man from Iowa, I did not intend to show any impatience, but 
the basic annuities are constant regardless of salary. Three 
and one-half per cent of $1,600, less $12, is $44 annually; $44 
annually at compound interest for a period of 30 years would 
amount te something like $3,000. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is the retirement pay—$3,000? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No. 


borhood of $3,000. While I have not the table 
not anticipated figuring out the annuities at various rates of 
pay, you can take your American experience tables or any 
unnuity value tables and ascertain what, at the age of 70, 
$5,000 will buy in annuity, and whatever that is, that is what 
the man gets in addition to his basic annuity. It is a question 
of buying in addition to what the Government provides, what- 
ever annuity a man’s own money that has been saved in the 
retirement fund and is credited to his name will buy. 

I must reserve the balance of my time. I have used eight 
minutes and have only two minutes remaining. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No. I must 
time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 

Mr. JEFFERS. 

The Dale bill, S. 
House knows, passed during the last Congress in both branches 
of the Congress. Now, in this Congress the Dale bill passed 
in the Senate and came over to the House committee. If we 


Mr. Speaker, I yield myself four minutes. 


pass the Dale bill in the House we will have good amendments | 


to existing law in line with existing policy, which all can 
understand. 

We held a meeting of the Civil Service Committee on the 15th 
of January on the Dale bill, 8S. 15, and then it was over a 
month before we heard anything at all about retirement legis- 
lation. Then, in the middle of February or thereafter, comes 
this new Lehlbach proposal—an entirely new scheme, a de- 
parture from existing policy, something which is complicated 
and intricate, a scheme involying a division of the contribution, 
something on the line of the so-called old-time tontine system of 
insurance, which, by the way, is now barred in a great many of 
the States of the Union. 


Lehibach bill. The delegations representing the employees all 


over the country, through their central group here, known as | 


the joint conference, appeared here, and all of the witnesses 
connected with this joint conference unanimously opposed the 
principles involved in this new bill, and did so in no uncertain 
terms. They stated that they did not like it; they said they 
were afraid of it, as they did not know what it was—and I 
may say that they do not know yet all that it may mean—they 
feared that some of its provisions would prove dangerous and 
unfair to all that great class of employees receiving compara- 
tively low or moderate salaries. They implored us, as their 
friends, to stand firm against this new Lehlbach plan and to 
report out the Dale bill, 8. 15, which they did understand and 
which they considered far more acceptable to them. I only wish 
those hearings were printed and available now for you all to 
read, but they have not as yet been printed and we can not have 
the benefit of them at this time. 

Since those hearings were held some amendments have been 
miude to the new Lehlbach plan, but the departures from present 
policy remain in the bill, and these representatives of the em- 
ployees, this joint conference here, changed front and agreed to 
indorse this new proposition, being informed, so they say, that 


if they did not come across and say they would take this new | 


plan they might not get anything. They still knock this new 
pian, and admit they don’t like it, and state that it is not what 
they want, yet they have yielded under pressure, or, we may 
say, under that sort of duress. The only excuse they have given 
us, when asking us to change around now and support this new 
bill in the face of their entreaties to us when they appeared 
before the committee during the hearings, is, “ If you don’t vote 
now for this, we are afraid we will not get a bill.” It appears 


gave careful and grave | 


firmly of the opinion that all permanent per diem | 
employees are within the provisions of the retirement act at the | 
| whether we are for or against the bill. 


| without opportunity for amendment or debate. 
| Sion of rules motion is voted down, the Rules Committee will 


I say the accumulations to the credit | 
‘ ; ; ; | 
of the employee over a period of 30 years would be in the neigh- | 
here and had | 


The gentleman had no time to begin with. | 


15, which we all understand as such, as the | 


| $. 15. 





We held some hearings on this new | 
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to an amazing degree. I have fought with them, and fought for 
them all through the hearings, and I still stand on the same 
principles for which we fought together then, and, so far as I 
am concerned, I am not going to take it lying down even if they 
do seem willing to take it that way now. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFERS. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The question now before the House is not 
The question is on the 
suspension of the rules, and whether we want to pass the bill 
If the suspen- 


give us a rule under which we can have ample time to explain 
and debate this bill, and if the majority so wills to amend the 
bill. 
Mr. JEFFERS. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. 
Mr. JEFFERS. 
at the present time. 
Let us not agree to jam this bill through here now without 
debate or opportunity to amend it; let us vote down this motion 
whereby all rules may be suspended and this bill passed by such 
steam-roller methods, and have it brought in here properly and 


Absolutely. 
And that is the orderly procedure. 
That is exactly my position on the matter 


| in orderly fashion so that we can have full discussion and 


adequate debate, and so that remedial amendments may be 
offered, and so that we may have a better understanding of the 
provisions of this new insurance plan involved in this bill. 
Since the meeting of the committee on last Wednesday, at 
which time this bill was reported out, I have had telegrams from 
the boys back home and they are still urging that we support 
the Dale bill, S. 15, and I am standing pat with them. Here 
is one wire dated February 28, which was Friday, and another 


| one dated March 1, which was Saturday last: 
reserve the balance of my | 


ANNISTON, ALA., February 28, 1930. 
Hon, LAMAR JEFFERS, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
tespectfully urge you to support Dale bill, S. 15. 
J. T. CoLeman, Secretary. 
Setma, Aua., March 1, 1930. 
Hon. LAMAR JEFFERS, 
Representative Fourth District Alabama: 

Selma Branch National Federation of Post Office Clerks No. 447 
unanimously request your loyalty and support to Dale-Lehlbach bill, 
Will you kindly file report favoring measure accepting our 
appreciation and assurance of our best wishes. 

W. E. Davis, Secretary and Treasurer. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself two additional 
minutes. 

I appeal to the House to vote down this motion now to 
suspend the rules, and then we can have this matter brought 
up in orderly fashion. We can report out of the committee the 
Dale bill and pass that amendment to the existing law, which 
we can all understand, and then let this new insurance scheme 
be thoroughly studied by the House Civil Service Committee 
and the Senate Civil Service Committee. 

Then in the future, if necessary, there will be plenty of time 
to bring out some new idea along this line if it is found to be 
desirable after thorough study. But for the present let us pass 
something we can understand, the Dale bill, S. 15, and we 
can only hope to do that by voting down this motion to suspend 
the rules now. This new proposal should not, in my judgment, 
be jammed through here now in this manner. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield such time to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore] as he may desire. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, as there is another 
body which will deal with the subject, I shall support this bill 
as the best measure obtainable in the House, even though it is 
brought forward under a rule which prevents amendments be- 
ing offered, as, for example, to sections 4 and 12, some of the 
features of which many regard as undesirable. 

The bill, in my opinion, should also be amended so as to give 
per diem employees of the District of Columbia, of whom there 


| are more than 300, the same right to retirement allowances 


enjoyed by Federal per diem employees. It may be argued that 


| such right is accorded the former class by what seems to me 


and others a pretty plain provision of the existing law, but, 
nevertheless, the District Commissioners have construed that 
provision otherwise, and accordingly the District employees are 
denied an advantage which there is no sound reason for with- 


to me that they have shown the white feather in that respect | holding from them, 
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It might also be wise to Include an amendment extending the 
permissive age limit to those who are engaged in scientific or 
highly technical work, and who can not easily be replaced, as, | 
for example, some of the staff of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Speaking more generally of conditions in the Government serv- 
ice, I would like to draw the attention of the Committee on the 
Civil Service to the present discriminations in the matter of 
annual leaves of absence and sick leave. They are very flagrant, 
and, although they have been the subject of frequent discussion, 
they have never been corrected and will not be unless and until 
the committee exerts itself in that direction. I introduced a bill 
in a previous Congress providing that employees of the Agricul- 
tural Department serving at Maryland and Virginia stations just 
outside of the District of Columbia should receive the same leave 
of 30 days granted employees of the Agricultural Department 
serving within the District of Columbia and doing precisely the 
same kind of work. The bill was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture, which gave it sympathetic consideration but appar- 
ently reached the conclusion that such discriminations pervade 
the entire field and should be dealt with not piecemeal, but com- 
prehensively, and this is certainly a task for the committee of 
which the distinguished gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Lexr- 
BACH] is chairman. 

I wish to refer to one other matter: A few years ago the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board was created and entrusted with 
duties which I then believed and now believe should be entrusted 
to the Civil Service Commission, and my recollection is that the 
gentleman from New Jersey originally entertained that view. 
The Civil Service Commission has the duty of determining who 
are eligible for employment by the Government and certifies to 
the various departments the names of those who should be em- 
ployed. Having that responsibility, in my opinion it should have 
the responsibility which is devolved by the present law on the 
Classification Board. It should be enabled to follow up its selec- 
tion of the persons employed by supervising their allocation to 
the various grades and determining whether their promotion or 
retention is justified by the record which they make in the 
actual performance of their work. The present system, with 
two agencies functioning, is not a duplication of activities, but it 
involves a wholly unnecessary maintenance of two activities 
when one would suffice. The change would make for coherence. 
It would be to the interest not only of employees but of the 
Government itself and avoid much of the criticism and complaint 
which is now so prevalent, and a great deal of which is well 
grounded, 

There is constantly talk about diminishing the number of 
governmental bureaus and agencies, and the opportunity to 
take a step of that character is thus presented and should 
receive the serious consideration of those who, like myself, have 
confidence in the long-established Civil Service Commission. 

Because of the terms of the rule requiring the bill to be voted 
up or down without modification, it would now be useless to 
suggest any modification except that modification will be pos- 
sible in the Senate, which, by a curious historical reversal, has 
become the body in which any measure can be fully debated 
and liberally dealt with, whereas in the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment freedom of debate and amendment characterized pro- 
ceedings of the House, and the Senate functioned behind closed 
doors and in a rather autocratic fashion. Since the House and 
perhaps because of its size, has been forced to a position in 
which the business of legislation to a large extent rests with 
those who lead the majority, I am one of those who hope that 
the Senate will never abandon its present methods of procedure, 
however objectionable they may now and then seem in specific 
cases. [Applause.] 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. RAmspeck]. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, the people of the United 
— believe in fair play. They will not tolerate anything 
ess. 

The proposal to suspend the rules and pass this measure with 
only 40 minutes of debate, with no opportunity for offering and 
discussing amendments, is not fair play. 

This measure vitally affects the lives and happiness of 
400,000 civil-service employees. It will cost the Government 
many millions of dollars, just how many no one can now say, 
but the proponents of the bill admit that it increases the cost 
at least $16,000,000. 

There are many objectionable features in the bill, some of 
which I will point out in the extension of my remarks. I have 
not sufficient time to do so now. 

This body has plenty of time for a reasonable debate on 
this measure. It would not delay final action on the bill to 
bring in a special rule allowing reasonable debate. We are 
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well up with our program for this session. There is no neces- 
sity for limiting debate in this matter to 40 minutes. 

The only logical conclusion to be reached is that the pro- 
ponents of the measure are afraid to have the light of discussion 
focused upon the bill. They are unwilling to permit a fair 
discussion of its contents. 

I am appealing to the fair-minded members of the majority 
pariy to vote against this motion to suspend the rules and cut 
off debate. Let us bring it out in the open and consider the 
matter on its merits. 

No more flagrant case of “ steam-roller” tactics ever occurred 
during the “iron-handed” rule of the late Speaker Cannon, 
than this. It should be remembered that in 1910 the people 
of the United States rebuked that policy of “gag rule” by 
moving the Republican Party from power in this House. 

I urge you to vote in the interest of a fair opportunity to 
discuss this measure. Let us give the rights of these employees 
proper consideration. Let us uphold the doctrine of fair play. 

Are you going to swallow this bill whole, without a chance 
to discuss it, merely because the presidential whip has been 
cracked over your heads? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Did not the Civil Service 
Committee of the House carefully consider the provisions of 
this bill and by a large majority report out the bill in the 
shape in which it is now before us? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. They considered it in a 3-day 
ing, and those hearings have not yet been printed. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What was the vote 
committee in reporting out this bill? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I can not discuss that with the gentle- 
man, but the bill was reported by the committee, of course. 

Are you going to ignore the protests of the thousands of 
employees who are opposed to this bill? Their representatives 
have agreed to it only under duress. They were “held up” and 
forced to agree under threat of no legislation if they refused. 

Will not you exercise your right to think for yourself instead 
of blindly following the orders of a few powerful leaders? 

Your people sent you here to represent them. They expect 
you to stand for fair play, for free speech, and they will never 
approve the “ gag-rule” tactics which this motion invokes. 

Mr. Speaker, when the House Committee on the Civil Service 
was organized in December, the first order of business was 
H. R. 1815, an amendment to the present law on retirement, 
which was identical with the Senate bill, No. 15. The Senate 
bill was passed in that body on January 6, and the House 
committee, therefore, undertook its consideration in preference 
to the House bill, and hearings were held on January 15. 

In the course of such hearings the chairman of the House 
committee made the following statement: 


re- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


hea r- 


in the 


This occurs to the Chair, and I would not be surprised if the com- 
mittee would follow a procedure something like this. At this time we 
are glad to have the opportunity to hear suggestions concerning various 
amendments, such as have been pointed out here, to the retirement act. 
It is possible that the committee may conclude to report S. 15 substan- 
tially as it is and then go to work on a bill and incorporate in a sort 
of omnibus bill these various administrative changes, as largely they 
are, and report such a bill at a later date, so that the bill that carries 
with it a substantial increase of expense and the bill that makes for 
these changes and corrections and these administrative reforms, which 
do not tend to run into money, can be considered separately (P. 68 
of hearings.) 


The statement of the Chair met with my approval, and I feel 
sure that every member of the committee was in accord with 
that view. I so expressed myself at the time, as will appear on 
page 70 of the hearings. 

During the hearings representatives of all of the employee 
organizations appeared and asked that S. 15 be immediately 


reported and passed without substantial amendment. When 
the committee adjourned it was the consensus of opinion that 
such would occur. 

However, the chairman of the committee called no further 
meeting for several weeks and, having in the interim talked 
with the President, introduced H. R. 9679, a bill which entirely 
changed the system and principle of the law on retirement. 
This bill immediately met with strenuous opposition from more 
than 85 per cent of the employees under the purview of the 
legislation. 

About 10 days ago hearings were held upon H. R. 9679, last- 
ing for three days. Although it was stated that the President 
preferred this bill, a vast majority of the employees were bit- 
terly opposed to it, and it became so apparent that the com- 
mittee was unfavorable that the author of the bill, the chair- 
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is quite significant that in the same paper in which this 
snent was quoted, appeared a statement from the President 
refusing to express any opinion as to the tariff on the ground 
that it matter of legislation and he would therefore 
not express himself until the Congress had acted. It is further 
that no opposition to the Dale bill was suggested 
ut the time former President Coolidge started his 
around the country. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Coolidge gave a pocket veto to the Dale bill in the Seventieth 
Can it be that some one suggested to the Repub 
lican leaders that it might be bad politics to put Mr. Hoover 
in the predicament of having to approve a bill which was not 
approved by Mr. Coolidge? It is common gossip in Capitol 
circles that the activities of Mr. Coolidge recently have made 
the President rather nervous. 

After the President's statement was 
House immediately came forward 
committee report the Dale bill it 

» reach the floor of the House. 

Thus was the set for “holding up” the 
of the employees and foreing them to agree 

They bluntly told to take 
thing. 

it is my contention that the statement of the President left 

open the possibility of meeting his entire objection to the Dak 
bill (S. 15) by a simple amendment. I therefore offered a 
motion in the committee providing for a subcommittee to draft 
a bill to provide minimum annuities of $450 per annum, maxi 
mum annuities of $1,500, with no deductions from that part of 
salaries in excess of $3,000. This plan would have retained 
the principle of the present law and would have met the wishes 
of the President. This plan was rejected, the majority party 
members, with one exception, voting against the plan, and the 
minority members all supporting it. 

Although the bill now before the House 

from it many of the objectional features 
(H. R. 9679), it is still 
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during service or of an annuitant after retire- 
guage of the bill now says that the annuity is 
terminable upon death,” and I very much fear that the 
Comptroller General may, by construction of the conflicting 
language, rule that the forfeiture provision shall prevail. 

his bill is wrong in principle. The employee should not be 
forced to contribute anything toward that part of the cost to 
be paid by the Government. It provides for annuities as high 
as $3,600 per year, which will, I fear, have a tendency to create 
in the public mind opposition not only to the retirement legis- 
lation but also to the higher salaries now being paid Govern- 
ment employees. Such an annuity is almost twice the average 
annual wage received by working people in this country. 

While it is true that the representatives of the employees 
affected by this legislation have agreed to this bill, they have 


the Govern- | 


to 


those employees if they took the | 


should | 
changes as will give a square deal to the great rank and file 
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done so under duress. They were told by the leaders of the 
majority party that they must do so or no legislation would 
be enacted for their benefit. They do not like it; they prefer 


| the Dale bill (8. 15) or the substitute plan to which I have 


referred, providing for retention of the principle of the pres- 
ent law, with a minimum annuity of $450, a maximum of 


| $1,500, with no deductions on parts of salaries in excess of 


$3,000. 


It is unfortunate that the leaders of the majority should 
have seen fit to force upon these 400,000 Federal employees a 
system of retirement to which they are opposed, a system 
which favors those that need help less than any others, a 
system which will cost the Government at least $16,000,000 
more than the present law, most of which inures to the benefit 
of a very small proportion of those coming under the law. 

The present law was enacted in 1920 with the purpose that 
one half of the cost would be borne by the Government and the 
other half by the employees. The original plan was in the 
interest of the great mass of employees. It has been most 


| successful, for without including any funds contributed from 


the Federal 
hundred 


the 
dollars. 


Treasury, 


retirement fund has grown to a 
million 


The present bill, while greatly in- 


| creasing the cost of retirement to the Government, actually 


forces the employees to contribute a larger percentage of the 
funds eventually paid to them. The original draft of this bill 
would, in my opinion, have placed the entire cost upon the 
employees. 

That the Government intended in the beginning to pay one- 
half of the cost is evidenced by the statement of Senator 
Sterling, page 4290, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for February 19, 
1925, as follows: 


20), 


I think I have made the statement again and again that ultimately 
the payments on the part of the employees and on the part of the 
Government would be a 50-50 proposition. 


It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that it would have been much 
fairer to these 400,000 employees if the leaders of the majority 
party in the House had not insisted upon using a “ steam 
roller” in this matter; if they had brought in a special rule 
permitting a reasonable time for debate, with a reasonable 
opportunity for the Members of this body to have been in- 
formed as to the merits of this controversy; and with reason- 
able opportunity for the offering of amendments so that this 
proposed legislation might be perfected. It is my sincere hope 
that the Senate conferees on this measure will insist upon such 


of employees affected by this matter, such changes as will 
cause the Government to bear its just proportion of the cost and 
will eliminate the tontine system which this bill establishes. 
There is no justice in forcing the employees to pay a part of the 
Government’s share of the cost of retirement. 

Under the present organization of the Congress, the Senate 
alone is the hope of the masses and in this case, if the masses 
of the Federal employees are to be made safe as to retirement, 
we must look to that body. This legislation is almost exclu- 
sively in the interest of those employees who need it the least. 
It is a shame that the great bulk of the employees have been 
bulldozed and forced to accept something they do not want 
through the steam-roller tactics of the leaders of the majority 
in this House. 

If the majority leaders had been willing to heed the cry of the 
great majority of the affected employees a bill in their interest, 
so amended as to eliminate the objection of the President but 
retaining the present simple system and its equitable provisions, 
would now be the law. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending bill is in fact the Lehlbach bill, with 
certain amendments which were forced into it by the determined 
fight made by the Democratic members of the committee. It 
has some good features, but without further amendment, which 
is impossible under suspension of the rules, I can not support it. 

In its present form the pending bill is objectionable to me 
for the following reasons: 

First. Because the annuities are uncertain. What a retired 
employee will receive depends upon the decision of a board of 
actuaries. The bill should provide for certain fixed annuities. 
When the power to legislate is delegated to others by Congress 
the results are not always those intended. We are all familiar 
with what happened under the Welch bill. 

Second. This bill excludes the bonus from the basic salary. 
This is a discrimination against the rank and file of employees. 

Third. In cases where an annuity to a disabled employee is 
discontinued under section 6 of the pending bill and his deduc- 
tions, not consumed by payments made to him, are returned, no 
allowance is made for the $1 per month. Such employee should 
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receive back all deductions not consumed, including the $1 per 
month. 

Fourth. In cases of involuntary separation from the service, 
under section 7, an employee must attain the age of 55 and must 
have served 15 years before he can receive back all of his deduc- 
tions. Such employees as are removed from the service ought 
to be repaid all deductions. 

Fifth. I am unalterably opposed to the tontine provision. No 
part of the deductions from an employee's salary should be taken 
by the Government. It should all be credited to his account 
for the purpose of buying annuities. 

Sixth. When a retired employee dies all of his deductions not 
consumed by annuity payments should be paid to his heirs. The 
bill does not provide for the return of any part of the $1 per 
month. 

Seventh. The words “ terminable upon the death of the annui- 
tant,” appearing in section 4 of this bill, should be stricken out. 
These words conflict with the other provisions of the bill relating 
to the return of deductions in certain cases. 
loophole whereby the Comptroller General might rule so as to 
provide for the forfeiture provisions originally contained in 
the Lehlbach bill. 


Fighth. The principle of the bill is wrong. It is a compulsory- 


insurance annuity system with the tontine plan, which many | 


States have outlawed. 
treatment for all classes. It provides such high annuities to a 
favored few that it will tend to create public sentiment against 
the plan of retirement. _It is being forced upon the rank and 
file of employees, without giving them or the Members of this 
body a chance to discuss its provisions. 
under a suspension of the rules, thus preventing discussion or 


amendment, by the autocratic will of the majority, controlled 


as they are by a small group; a group who wield the party lash 
at the dictation of the President. 

The 400,000 employees whose rights are so vitally concerned, 
have one remedy. That is the ballot box. 


wishes in this matter. 
express their disapproval of this utter disregard of their inter- 
ests by the Republican machine that operates this body with an 
iron hand. By returning the Democratic Party to power in 
the House, and in that way only, can the masses get relief. 

My heart goes out in sympathy to the rank and file of the 
civil-service employees ; to the great body of carriers and clerks 
in the city, rural, and railway mail service, those who toil in 
snow, sleet, and rain; those who work at top speed as the trains 
thunder through the night. 

It is upon these who, under the pending bill, must wait many, 
many years for any benefit that the autocratic, the power-drunk 
Republican majority has shut the door. In their face you have 
thrown this objectionable act, saying take this or we will give 
you nothing. 

If they follow the biblical doctrine of “an eye for an eye,” 
many of you will remain at Lome when the next Congress con- 
venes. In your places will come men with sympathy for the 
desires and rights of the great rank and file, men who believe in 
equal rights for all classes; not men who care only for those 
who already are enjoying great privileges. [Applause.] 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Futter}. [Applause.] 

Mr. FULLER. In 1920 the first retirement law for civil- 
service employees became effective, whereby the employees paid 
2% per cent of their salaries into the retirement fund. In 
1926 the law was amended to provide for the payment of 3% 
per cent into the retirement fund, and provided for a maximum 
annuity of $1,000 per year. 
Lehlbach bill, increasing the annuity to $1,200 a year, which 
was pocket vetoed by President Coolidge. The various organiza- 
tions of civil-service employees, in their conventions assembled, 
have recommended the passage of this same measure. This re- 
quest is reasonable and just, and the money in the retirement 
fund would justify such a law. The Dale bill, 8S. 15, the 
same as the one passed last session, passed the Senate and is 
now pending in the House. This bill was considered by the 
Civil Service Committee of the House, and all the heads and 


representatives of the various branches of the civil service | 
eame before the committee and asked that this bill be passed | 


without amendment; they were unanimous in their request. 
Later the Lehlbach bill was introduced in the House, and 
hearings had upon the same. After these hearings were com- 
pleted a notice-of an interview with Lea~sBacn appeared in the 
papers in which he stated on account of the opposition to his 
bill he would withdraw it. Simultaneously there appeared in 
the papers notice of an interview with our President stating 
the Dale bill was not acceptable to him for the same objectious 


They provide a | 


It is contrary to the policy of equal | 


It is being railroaded | 


; In November they 
will have the only opportunity now left to them to express their 


I have no doubt that they will then | 


The last Congress passed the Dale- | 
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entertained by President Coolidge, as the Dale bill did not 
make provisions for enough annuity for those who draw high 
salaries, since they paid more into the fund. 

It developed in the hearing that this bill was not drawn by 
its author, Congressman LEHIBACH, but at the instance of the 
President of the United States by the Efficiency Bureau, and 
in all probability Mr. McReynolds, the actuary and main wit- 
ness before the committee arguing for its approval. 

The joint conference on retirement, representing at least 
300,000 of the 400,000 civil-service employees, appeared before 
the committee and vigorously opposed the provisions of the 
Lehibach bill. This joint conference and the committee were 
told the Republican majority in the House would grant no rule 
for consideration of the Dale bill, and the President would 
veto it if passed; that it was the Lehlbach bill or nothing. As 
a result, some amendments to this bill were agreed to and, 
| against their will, some of the members of the joint conference 
reluctantly asked for its passage. 

The strong majority of the House now seek to have this 
| measure considered as the Dale Senate bill No. 15 by striking 
te all of the Dale bill after the enacting clause, inserting in 
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lieu thereof this entire new measure. Thus the Senate is kept 
from considering the bill on its merits and the matter is left to 
| be considered and settled in conference wholly by its friends, 
a high-handed steam-roller procedure, with no opportunity for 
| discussion on either floor of Congress. It is not the same horse 
| of a different color and compares with the Dale bill only as a 
mule to a horse. 

The proponents of this pending bill, which should really be 
called the Hoover bill, are those drawing high salaries as offi- 
cials, or representatives of this group. They were led by 
Luther C. Steward, not in the Government service, but as na- 
tional president of the Federal Employees’ Union, less than 10 
per cent of those in the service, and consisting of the higher 
paid officials. You will recall how, under his same leadership, 
Congress recently passed the increased salary pay for the civil- 
| service employees, believing it meant a gradual increase for 

all ranks. When this law was construed by the higher efficient 
officials it was found Congress did not pass the iaw as repre- 
| sented and desired, but those who drew high salaries were 
| given higher salaries, in many instances being over $1,000 in- 

creases, while the lower paid employees scarcely got the crumbs 
| which fell from this large bread basket. 

This bill is obnoxious and objectionable to the overwhelming 
majority of the civil-service employees and is drawn with the 
| sole object and purpose of benefiting those who draw large 

salaries ranging from four to nine thousand per year. It 
requires a sacrifice on behalf of 95 per cent of the employees 
for the special benefit of 5 per cent. 

Under the operation of the present law there is now over 
| $145,000,000 in the retirement fund, and by the Ist of July, 1930, 

it will amount to $175,000,000, and it is conceded even by the 
actuary who drew the Lehibach bill by July 1, 1935, it will 
amount to $250,000,000. Ali this has accumulated from the 3% 
per cent, with the exception of approximately $39,000,000 con- 
tributed by the Government. If this fund were left alone and 
| the annuity increased to $1,200 per year, it would practically 
| take care of all future retirement without the Government being 

required to pay much, if any. Under the terms and provisions 
of the pending Lehlbach bill all of this fund is confiscated, taken 
entirely out of the fund and credited to the various employees 
in proportion to the amount they have paid since 1920. They 
are required to pay 3% per cent of their salaries, but deducted 
from this will be $1 per month from each employee, which will 
amount to approximately $5,000,000 annually, and this amount 
the Government gets and is all it gets in return for paying 
future annuities. 

Those retiring get a basic annuity of $900 a year, plus the 
annuity which the balance of their 344 per cent to their credit 
will purchase. No one reaps any real benefit from this law, 
notwithstanding their deduction of 3% per cent of their salary, 
except on the 30-year retirement. Approximately 30,000 quit the 
service each year, who have paid $12 annually into this fund 
amounting to approximately $5,000,000 every year, which they 
can not take with them when they leave the service. In this 
respect the law is retroactive and contrary to the present law. 
It is confiscation of a vested right. It is deemed necessary, how- 
| ever, in order to give higher annuities to the high-paid officials. 

A dollar a month deduction from the 3% per cent total de- 
duction means it is only 4 per cent of the $6,000 salary, 16 per 
cent of the $2,000, and 30 per cent of the $1,200 salary. The 
overwhelming number of those in the service draw salaries in 
the neighborhood of $1,500 to $2,100 per year. 

The following table shows approximately the annuities under 
the Lehlbach bill and under the Dale bill: 
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the truest sense of the word 
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He therefore has no right to complain. 
these they should be able to retire and 
on their savings and the $1,200 a year annuity. 
he the man whom the President not treated 
ably under the Dale bill, and is required to pay more for 
the benefits he receives than other members of the civil service. 
He ought to be grateful and proud that he is able by means of 
this civil-service em to be promoted to an official position 
and draw a higher salary than other members. 

The Lehibach bill is based upon the tontine system known in 
insurance as a gamble. It originated with an 
Italian, 
that it would go to the estate of the first to die. It is a 
gambling method resorted to by the Government for the purpose 
of accumulating a big pension fund for its high-paid officials. 
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ment are $1,080 and $1,500, respectively. (The final salaries would, of course, 


In the greatest insurance contest ever held in the courts of this 
couitry, in which Chief Justice Hughes was the leading counsel, 
this system was exposed and denounced in the State of New 
York, where it is not now permitted to be operated, as in other 
States of this Union. 

This bill, if enacted into law, I fear, will bring the civil serv- 
ice and the retirement system into disrepute. Every member of 
the Civil Service Committee of the House is in favor of a more 
liberal retirement system, and as a member of this committee 
and as a Member of Congress I am a friend to this system and 
the retirement plan. I am in favor of the laborer and the poor 
being taken care of, but I will not support a measure that has 
for its sole object the benefit of the strong, high-paid officials of 
the system, to the detriment and injury of the rank and file. 

We of the committee who opposed this tontine system endeav- 
ored to amend the bill to provide for a $450 minimum and a 
$1,500 maximum annuity, with a provision that the 3% per cent 
| should not be collected on salaries over $3,000. We thought this 

latter provision would satisfy the high officials and at the same 
time meet the objections of the President. 
The men in the shipyards, who do real labor, the post-office 
clerks, city and rural carriers, and railway-mail clerks, being 
in the $2,000-a-year group, are opposed to the terms and provi- 
sions of this bill, realizing if they live long enough to reap the 
benefits of the retirement, the trifie increase over the provisions 
| of the Dale bill will be infinitesimal compared with the sacrifice 
caused by the confiscation of their contribution, if required to 
retire earlier. I realize that the proponents of this mensure are 
sending word back home to our constituents that the Lehibach 
bill is better than the Dale bill, and to urge their Congressmen to 
support it. As a result, many of you are receiving such mes- 
sages from those who are not informed as to the real merits of 
i the Lehibach bill. 
In the last nine years under the present policy of retirement, 
the Government has coutributed less than $40,060,000 to the re- 
‘tirement fund. If the hnnuity were increased to $1,200 a year 
as in the Dale plan, and the retirement fund left intact, the Gov- 
ernment would be required to pay very little, if any, more than 

| it has been paying; but under this bill, conceded by its friends, 
it will require the Government to pay at least $37,000,000 per 
year, and in my opinion it will require at least $50,000,000 to 
take care of these large annuities. It has always been the policy 

| and argument of the friends of the civil service, if necessary, the 
Government should pay 50 per cent of the retirement annuity, 
but under the terms and provisions of this bill it far exceeds 50 
per cent, the fondest hope or expectation of the great member- 
ship of this system, and will have a tendency to injure the serv- 
ice, especially when so many are unemployed and breadlines are 
being formed daily in our large cities. 

In the same issue of the paper which carried the President's 
statement as to what he demanded and exacted for retirement 
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in order to meet with his approval was another statement in | of character when he sent thundering down through the ages 


regard to his attitude on the tariff, in which his friends fresh | that memor 


from the famous breakfast lecture stated the President thought 
it was none of .is business to tell Congress what laws it should 
or should not pass, as that was another branch of government. 
Yet while he did so in this instance, after his pet bill was cer- 
tain of overwhelming defeat before the committee due to the 
opposition of the employees and Congressman LEHLBACH an- 
nounced its withdrawal, I know of no reason why we should 
criticize our Chief Executive for his attitude, as he may not 
know the life of the rank and file of the vast majority of the 
civil-service employees, his life having been spent during the 
last 12 years in Washington associated with the higher paid 
officials of this system. 

For the first time in the history of Federal legislation our 
Chief Executive and Members of this House are seeking to pass 
a measure granting a greater pension and annuity to employees 
than desired by a vast majority of the organization. 


this country while clamoring for a pension law or some form 
of relief from their suffering and distress can not even have a 
day in court. It is all the more distressing when we consider 
there are thousands upon thousands of deserving Worid War 
veterans suffering untold agonies and going to an early grave 
who for technical and frivolous reasons under existing condi- 
tions can not service connect their disabilities and are drawing 
no compensation. 

The higher paid nrembers of the civil service are not really 
employees but officials. Those who draw from five to nine 
thousand per year in salaries have a better position than Con- 


gressnien, and are not required to retire until they have reached | 


the age of 74. It is true they are paying more into the fund 
under the present law than those who draw smaller salaries, 
but no law can be passed which meets all conditions. They 


owe it to the service which has made them what they are to | 


do more to help the weak, the poor, and depressed. The man 
who draws six thousand per year is not entitled to be retired 
at the termination of his service on a pension or annuity of 
$3,667 as this bill provides, which is just an example of a pen- 
sion being granted these officials. The history and policy of 
every nation has been to take care of the unfortunate, poor, and 
helpless who could not take care of themselves. It has been 
the policy of our Government to reward and take care of those 
in their declining years who have gone forth and fought the 
Nation’s battles and carried its flag to victory and glory. 

To-day we are paying a pension in the neighborhood of $72 
per month to the Union soldiers of the Civil War and are grant- 
ing a pension of $30 to $40 per month to their widows, and 
many of them are not able to live upon this, and this recently 
enacted pension law was due to the recommendation, foresight, 
and wisdom of one of the greatest Presidents this Nation has 
ever had, a Democrat at that, the immortal Woodrow Wilson. 
We hear of no recommendation from the administration forces, 
or its Chief Executive, nor new bills being drawn at his 
instance for relief of these, the Spanish-American War veterans, 
and little, if any, for the veterans of the recent World War. 
These higher-paid Federal officials with whom our most worthy 
President has associated during all his political life, and who 
are the real cause of this present bill, are the exception to all 
past legislation. As an organization, they know not what it is 
to obey the command to go over the top, through barbed-wire 
entanglements, across No Man's Land in the face of liquid fire. 
They have never carried the flag of their country to victory, to 
sustain the honor, dignity, and the Constitution of their country, 
and it is not fair that they should be so singularly honored, 
especially over the war veterans, the poor and distressed of this 
Nation. 

In my opinion, the granting of such an unreasonable retire- 
ment pension to these employees will bring the civil service into 
disreput? all over this Nation, and you can not tell me that the 
rank and file of the people of this country, who make the wheels 
of commerce turn, and who are the real producers, will not 
resent the payment of a pension which is twice as much as they 
make for their daily toil. As a result men will come to this 
Congress in the future who will be utterly opposed to the 
Government giving $50,000,000 a year to take care of this retire- 
ment fund. Already some of the retired members of the civil 
service are lobbying with the committee seeking a provision in 
the present law to the extent that their widows and members of 
their families will draw the pension after their death. 

A vote for -this bill will haunt Members to their political 
grave. Higher-paid officials who are demanding this legislation, 
in total disregard of their great obligation to the civil-service 
system, must have been in the mind of that great delineator 


Methinks | 
it comes in poor grace in view of the fact the aged poor of | 





ble 


ambitious Cvyesar. 


reference of Brutus to the haughty and 
"Tis common proof 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face; 

But when he once obtains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks into the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend. 


Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself one minute and 
in that time I will yield to the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Hare] who desired to ask me a question. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I was very much interested in the 
statement the gentleman from Alabama made in regard to post- 
ponement of action on this bill. I want to know whether the 
gentleman has any assurance that if this proposal is voted down 
a bill will be brought to this House for consideration. 

Mr. JEFFERS. My dear friend, that is up to the administra- 
tion. In my opinion they would be bound to bring out some 
suitable legislation for the consideration of this House during 
this session. The pressure for it would be too great for them 
to refuse to do so; that is my idea about it. 

Mr. HARE. Has not the administration indicated up to this 
time that it would not do that? 

Mr. JEFFERS. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. HARE. I just wanted the information because I wanted 
to know how to vote on this motion. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remaining time to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much interested in the statement made by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Lentracn] that the way to enact legislation 
is to pass bills. As a general proposition, I agree with him; but 
I do not agree that the way to enact legislation is to pass bills 
through the suppression of opportunity for debate on the part 
of Members and also through preventing the membership of any 
legislative body from offering any amendment which they feel 
is germane to a pending bill and which might improve, perfect, 
or liberalize it. 

Personally, I agree with the general principles and purposes 
of this bill, and I have many feelings in common with the gen- 
tleman who introduced it. I have the greatest feeling of admi- 


| ration and respect for the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 


LEHLBACH] who introduced the bill and who has worked so 
hard for its passage. 

However, I am sorry to be denied the opportunity of pre- 
senting an amendment relating to the tontine provisions of 
this bill. 

It must be borne in mind that this is a representative Goy- 
ernment and the Congress of the United States is the legisla- 
tive body through which the people of this great country speak, 
act, and function from a governmental angle. As their Repre- 
sentatives we should be afforded reasonable opportunity to 
discuss and to offer amendments upon legislation that is being 
acted upon. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, after studying the history of the 
rule which permits suspension of the rules, its primary pur- 
pose was to apply to such bills reported by a committee with 
reference to which there was practically a unanimity of opin- 
ion, or to such bills as were of an emergency character and 
with reference to which there were only one or two Members, 
or a very small part of the membership of this body, in opposi- 
tion. It was never intended, so far as I can determine from 
my investigation, that this rule should apply to legislation in 
general. I refer to this briefly in order that my views might be 
understood on the growing tendency to use the motion to sus- 
pend rules far beyond the intent and purport of the rule itself. 

However, the best wishes of the Federal employees are upper- 
most in my mind, and I am willing to sacrifice my personal 
views to a procedure, even unusual, that will bring early relief 
by the immediate passage of the pending bill. 

As I have previously stated, I agree with the general purposes 
of the bill. I feel that those employees who contribute 3% per 
cent of a four or five or six thousand dollar salary should 
receive proper annuity considerations. I am in accord with that 
general principle, and I am also in accord with the view that all 
employees should receive a proper annuity when they reach the 
retirement age, and that a minimum retirement annuity should 
be provided for, if not now, at an early date. I would like to 
see as a part of our retirement law provisions for a widows’ 
annuity. This could be provided for without any expense to the 
Government, by allowing an employee to accept a lower annuity, 
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and thereby provide for his widow so long as she remained un- | 
married. It would be optional with the employee. 

The original Lehlbach bill possessed what I considered to be | 
two very bad features. The first one was the so-called tontine | 
system. That feature is still a part of the present bill, although | 
in modified form, and, as modified, is beneficial to those in the 
Federal service. 

The other feature that appeared to me as being objectionable 
was the so-called “ forfeiture clause,” which applied to persons 
retired. In substance, it provided that if a person who was 
retired died before he or she received in annuity payments an | 
amount equal to their total deductions, with interest, the dif- 
ference was forfeited unless the annuitant elected to receive a 
lesser annuity than he would have ordinarily received. 

This meant that if, for example, the total deductions from an 
employee's salary, with interest, at time of retirement, amounted 
to $5,000, and he did not elect to re a lesser annuity, and | 
lived a month after retirement, his widow, children, heirs, or 
estate received nothing, and the difference went into the general 
fund. Such provision constituted a marked departure from 
the present law, and the inequities of such are self-evident with- 
out further ar nt on my part. The public hearings dis- 
closed the meaning and dangers of this provision and was 
strongly opposed by the representatives of the various organi- 
zations. Fortunately it was stricken out in committee, and it 
is not a part of the present bill. That provision was one of the | 
main objections that I had to the original Lehlbach bill. 

The pending bill is a radical departure from the present Fed- 
eral retirement law. Its purpose is the enactment of legislation 
that will be fair and equitable to all salaried grades of em- 
ployees or officials covered by the act. Under existing law the 
maximum annuity is $1,000 with no minimum provisions. One 
person receives as low as $34 each year, and several thousand 
receive less than $400 annuity each year. No person connected 
with the service can receive more than $1,000 each year. In 
view of the fact that the same percentage of deduction—34 per 
cent—is made from the salaries of all persons, irrespective as to 
salary received, and that the deductions, with interest, pur- 
chase the annuities paid, it seems only fair that at some time 
changes should be made to existing law, provided, however, the 
provisions of the Dale bill were either preserved or improved 
upon, and also that a minimum annuity was established. This 
bill reasonably accomplishes that purpose, although it contains | 
the tontine plan, to which I have already referred. 


eive 


While this bill was pending in committee a situation devel- 
oped which endangered the passage of any legislation during 


this session. It presented a practical problem to the members 
of the committee, So far as I could observe, the committee was 


unanimous on the passage of liberalizing legislation. Members 


justifiably were of the opinion that if the Dale bill was reported | 


it might never receive the consideration of the House, and 
other members felt that if the Lehlbach bill was reported, even 
as modified, the Senate, in view of its being practically a new 
bill, would insist upon its appropriate committee considering 
it; in which event the probability of any kind of legislation 
being enacted was remote. The latter situation is still present. 
At the public hearings the representatives of practically all of 
the organizations of Federal employees, with one exception, felt 
that the best course to pursue was to report the Dale bill and 
later give consideration to the Lehlbach bill. 
to secure some kind of legislation this session, and I agreed | 
with them in this view. Furthermore, they opposed as strongly 
as they could the tontine system and forfeiture clause that I 
have already referred to—the only position that they could 
properly take in justice to the members of their organizations. 
While the supervisors and higher-salaried employees from my 
district were anxious to secure legislation that they are reason- 
ably entitled to, and which I feel they are entitled to receive, 
I am particularly pleased with the position that they took when 
both bills were in committee. They requested me to take no 
action or course which might endanger the passage of any 
legislation this session. 

However, events over which few persons had control hap- 
pened, and in view of the forfeiture clause being removed from 
the bill and the tontine plan modified, the present bill was re- 
ported, with the support of all representatives of all organiza- 
tions. I sincerely trust that the efforts of the committee and 
the representatives of the organizations will not be fruitless 
and that the hopes and expectations of the thousands of em- 
ployees affected will not result in disappointment. 

As both bills will probably go to conference, the question of 
whether or not the Dale bill or the Lehlbach bill, or a compro- 
mise of both, will become a law will undoubtedly depend upon 
the action of the conferees. 

The tontine plan proposed in the original Lehlbach bill created 
a particular fund to be established by a monthly contribution of 
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$1 from each employee within the retirement law, to be taken 
from the 34% per cent deductions made from their salary. If an 
employee was separated from service before retirement his con- 
tributions to this fund were forfeited, and to this there were no 
exceptions. As a result of the evidence preserited at the public 
hearings, and the opposition of practically all of the representa- 
tives of Federal organizations, an amendment was made exempt- 
ing those persons who died in service before retirement; and 
another amendment, as was reported in the newspapers, upon 


| my motion, was adopted exempting those employees involun- 


tarily separated from service. However, it is well for Federal 
employees to realize and appreciate the meaning of the present 
bill and its effect so far as this feature is concerned. It must 
be borne in mind that the contributions to the tontine fund are 
not in proportion to salary received. In other words, an employee 
receiving $1,000 per annum has $35 deducted from his salary for 
retirement purposes, and from this sum is taken $12 each year 
and placed into the so-called tontine fund, constituting 3314 of 
his total deductions, leaving $23 for his individual account. 

An employee receiving $2,000 per year contributes to the ton- 
tine fund about 16 per cent of his salary deductions, $3,000 a 
year a little over 11 per cent, and the higher the salary the 
smaller the percentage of contribution to the tontine fund. And 
when the $6,000 salary grade is reached the contribution is a 
little less than 6 per cent. Personally, I consider the tontine 
plan unwise and unnecessary. It seemed to me that if the 


| tontine scheme was to be incorporated as a part of our retire- 


ment legislation it should be more equitable. However, that is 
a matter that can be best taken care of in conference, in view 
of the fact that no opportunity is permitted to offer amendments 
in the House. Such an equitable provision would undoubtedly 
receive the support of all Federal employees. Furthermore, 
rather than endanger the passage of any retirement legislation, 
it would be much better to allow that part of the bill to remain 
therein, not only by the House but by the conferees, and the 
situation, if necessary or advisable, could be taken care of by 
legislation in some future Congress. 

I am of that school that believes in giving to those in the 
Federal service every possible consideration with reference to 
salary, working hours and conditions, and adequate retirement 
annuities. In view of the limited time remaining, I will con- 
clude by expressing the hope that by the passage of the pending 
bill by the House the Senate will take such action as will assure 


| immediate consideration and relief; if the Senate sends the bill 
| to conference and the House adopts the same procedure, that 


the conferees will report to their respective branches recom- 
mendations of legislation which will give to the rank and file of 
the Federal employees the greatest amount of benefits ohtain- 
able under the circumstances. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CLANcY]. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, there was not much difficulty in 
the committee with the bill we reported. We were assured that 
the employees’ organization, represented by the joint legislative 
committee, were in favor of the bill as we reported it out, and 
there has been no evidence presented here to-day to the con- 
trary. As I recollect it, the bill was reported out 14 to 4. 
There was so much unanimity that the opponents did not avail 
themselves of the privilege of a roll call, although asked if 
they wanted one. We were assured that President Hoover was 
in favor of this bill and would have vetoed the Dale bill; even 
as Coolidge did. We were assured that Senator Dare is in 
favor of this bill as we reported it out. [Applause.] 

I am much gratified that we are going to get retirement legis- 
lation this session. This Lehlbach bill has had such vicissitudes 
and has been contested with such heat and so intense an interest 
that at times it looked as if no legislation would be passed at all. 

But legislation of this sort can only come from compromise, 
and this Lehlbach bill is just frankly that—a compromise meas- 
ure, It is not perfect, but it is the most perfect bill which can 
be obtained at this stage. Moreover, it is a bill that can be 
remedied and amended and perfected later on. It is a good 
basis for future legislation. 

Some retirement legislation is conceded on all sides to be 
necessary. I made the motion in the Civil Service Committee 
before the Christmas holidays to make retirement legislation 
the first order of business and that motion carried. 

The committee has stuck faithfully to consideration of retire- 
ment legislation until this bill is the result. 

It carries an expenditure of about $16,000,000 and favorably 
affects or relieves about 410,000 Federal employees. It is a boon 
to nearly 5,000 Federal employees in Michigan. 

What every human being craves is security. That is the first 
aim in life; security from danger, security from hunger, thirst, 
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the extreme cold and the extreme heat, from violence and injury 
and untimely death, from disease and war and poverty; and 
from old age and failing faculties and unemployment. 

This bill aims to provide in a fair measure security from un- 
employment in old age for Federal employees who have given the 


best years of their lives in Federal jobs—to men and women who | 


have been honest and faithful and efficient. 

The United States Government should have been the leader in 
this movement but it has been a laggard. 
has been speedier and more generous in meeting the require- 


ments for its city employees in retirement annuity and pension | 


legislation. 


Many great corporations of the country, charged often with | secretary, whose office is in Denver. 


considering the almighty dollar alone, have been pioneers and 
generous ones in this field. They have not demanded a per- 
centage of their salaries from their faithful employees and have 
granted a pension instead of requiring an annuity. 

This bill will increase efficiency because of its justice. The 
superannuated employee will be gotten off the Federal pay roll 
more easily and give a place to a younger and more efficient 
employee. Every worker will do better work for a just em- 
ployer than for an unjust one or a niggardly one. 

We have stricken from the bill harsh provisions of 
“tontine” plan. We can strike out in conference or in 
legislation any further objectionable features of the “ tontine” 
plan. 

Former President Coolidge vetoed the Dale-Lehlbach bill be- 


the 


cause it was not just to the higher-salaried employees. Presi- | 


dent Hoover is quoted as saying he would veto the bill if this 
defect were not remedied. 

Personally I always fought for this principle: Just treatment 
for the higher salaried and supervising employees and officials 
of the Federal service, as well as for the lower ones. 


and one-half years. I know the merits of the higher classes. 
Many have come up from the ranks, as a matter of fact, prac- 
tically all of them have. 

As they got higher wages because of their splendid services, 
they adopted a higher standard of living for themselves, their 
wives, children, and other dependents. 


the general attitude in Detroit, if not in the United States as | 
a whole, is not to begrudge a higher standard of living and | 
this, irrespective of race, religion, and previous condition of 


servitude. 
In some centers, 
force higher 


and in Detroit, workers do not have to 
yages, better hours, and improved working con- 


ditions from their employers who are running the great facto- | 


ries and business offices in that city. These boons are freely 
granted. A man who rises in the world there is not a subject 
of envy, but is generously acclaimed and congratulated. 

He is recognized as being entitled to his place in the sun. 


The attitude should be emulated by Members of this House | 


Let none of us vote or work against this bill | the report of the Secretary of the Treasury regarding the pro- 


and the Senate. 


because it includes the higher salaried employee. The bill 
would have been vetoed if it had not. : 


We had the same quarrel over low and high classes when my | 


committee considered the question of raising the salaries of 
Federal employees as we did in the last session of Congress. 

It was largely a question of comparative treatment again. 
I spoke and fought for all Federal employees as a whole, low 
and high. 

I retiected the Detroit attitude in that fight for higher sala- 
ries as I do in this one for more generous retirement legislation. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 seconds to the 
gentieman from Colorado [Mr. Eaton}. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the opposition to the 
Lehibach bill seems to have arisen because the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. LeniBpacn] could not do a sum in mental 
arithmetic while he had other things in his mind which he 
believed would interest this House. 

In my district—the city of Denver—we have over 
eral employees working in 
heads and principal subordinates. They have been as much 
interested as any group of Federal employees in the entire 
country. In my State of Colorado we have over 1,000 more 
faithful employees of Uncle Sam. They all remember some of 
the statements made by or on behalf of the actuaries in 1920, 
and then again in 1926. 
then and have been changed? What if some of the present 
predictions of the accumulations will have to be changed? 

Many of these employees are organized into groups. They 
have kept in close touch with the recent hearings here. Copies of 
the bill before this House were sent to them as soon as avyail- 
able last week, and to-day their replies were received. 

The following organized groups of employees and retired 
employees in Denver now indorse the bill before us and request 
its passage: 


2,300 Fed- 
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My city of Detroit | 


later | maining 30 seconds to say that there is not in the United States 





| will 


oi , | four Members have arisen; not a sufficient number. 
I was in the Federal administrative service myself for nine | 


All Americans do, and | 





fifty odd departments under 129 | 


| Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries felt 
What if some figures were wrong | 
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R. Selby, 


Retired Federal Employees, by G. N. Burghardt, president. 

Night shift, Denver post-office employees, by 
chairman. 

Central committee, Federal Employees, M. F. 

National Federation of Federal 
Gaskin, secretary; and 

Denver Local, No. 102, George N. Spencer, secretary. 


Clifford 


Cannon, president. 


Employees, Local No. 322, J. C. 


Also Federal Employees Union 234, National Federation of 
Federal Employees, J. J. Buck, secretary, which has a large 
membership in Pueblo and southwestern Colorado, exclusive of 
postal employees and the Woman's Auxiliary to National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks, by Mary E. Hodgins, national 


They are all a long way from Washington. They have sat 
at home content that the members of the committee would care 
fully decide the various questions which gave rise to the recent 
controversies. They are as deeply interested in the action of 
this House to-day as any who are sitting in the galleries listen- 
ing to this debate. They believe in the bill now submitted 
for our consideration, and on their behalf I ask you to vote 
“aye” on the present motion to suspend the rules and pass 
this bill. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I am going to take the re- 
any responsible spokesman for a group of Federal employees 
anywhere who is not anxious to have this bill passed now. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired, and the question is 
on the motion of the gentleman from New Jersey to suspend 
the rules and pass the bil! as amended. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. All in favor of taking the yeas and nays 
rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Thirty 
The ques- 


tion is on the motion of the gentleman from New Jersey to 


| suspend the rules and pass the bill as amended. 


Mr. JEFFERS. 

The SPEAKER. 
shall count? 

Mr. JEFFERS. No, Mr. Speaker; I withdraw that and 
for a division. 

The House divided, and there were 235 ayes and 17 noes. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
Does the gentleman insist that the Cbair 


ask 


| suspended and the bill was passed. 


DISCHARGE OF OBLIGATIONS OF GERMANY TO THE 
(Ss. DOC, NO, 95) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and 
with accompanying papers referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 
I am submitting herewith for your consideration a 


UNITED STATES 


copy of 


posed agreement and exchange of notes with Germany for the 
complete and final discharge of the obligations of that Govern- 
ment to the United States with respect to the awards made by 
the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany, 
and for the costs of this Government's army of occupation. 

The plan of settlement has my approval and I recommend 
that the Congress enact the necessary legislation authorizing it. 

HERBERT Hoover. 
Tue Wuite Hovusr, March 4, 1930. 
THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks on the American merchant 
marine and incorporate therein a letter and reply on the sub- 
ject from the Postmaster General. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 


request of the 


| gentleman from Louisiana? 


There was no objection. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members 


| of the House, I voted to pass H. R. 9592, amending section 407, 
of the 


merchant marine act of 1928. Inasmuch as the time 
for the debate on the bill and an expression in regard to its 
practicability was very limited we who are not members of the 
that we 
ought probably be 
therefore, at this 


should not take up any of the time that 
allowed the members of that committee. I, 


| time remark that which I intended to say when the bill was 


under consideration but which I 
reasons assigned above. 

I have not always felt in accord with the policies of the 
United States Shipping Board, and felt constrained on one oc- 
casion at least to frankly state my criticism of a course to 
which they had given their full assent and approval. I have 
reference to the sea service bureau, whose activities from my 


did not make then for the 





~~ Ts OIG ry + 
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standpoint can not be construed in any other light than that 
of an open hostility to the collective bargaining principle estab- 
lishod years ago by men whose patriotism could not be ques- 
tioned, and whose love of this country was evidenced by them 
al heir children whenever the bugle sounded for their appear- 
ance on the battle line. That policy of collective bargaining has 
had the indorsement of the ablest men that this world has ever 
produced, 
of all 
Condition of Labor, would have immortalized him in the realm 
of letters and secured for him an everlasting place in the niche 
of fame, had not his wisdom as a Pontiff rendered him immor- 
tal. Our own T Roosevelt, and that matchless states- 
man, 


heodore 
glories of the coming day, the peerless leader whose vision 
carried him to the fringe of the millennium and whose hands 
bore aloft even unto his dying day the torch which will throw 
a light across all of the ages; that will echo his ery for a happier 
and a better world than one of bloodshed, rapacity, and colossal 
robbery called war; these giant figures whose shadow will always 
remain shadows across the sky line of history gave their sanc- 
tion to collective bargaining; and strange indeed it 
great branch of our Government like the Shipping Board can 
tolerate a service that has the temerity to inferentially or other- 


wise question the validity and the Americanism of that doctrine 
which is as fundamentally near democracy as any other policy | 


which could be expressed. But there is no such thing as a 
perfect institution or a perfect thing in the universe. 

No man and no set of men can possibly possess the infallible 
touchstone of truth. Just as some days must be dark and 
dreary to every man and woman who have to journey through 
existence, so, too, must every man and woman, and every set of 


men, and every group of women make mistakes, and indirectly | 


stand for that which they would individually oppose. 

I have every confidence in that board, individually, and in- 
solido, jointly and severally, as the legalists say. I know that 
my distinguished namesake Mr. T. V. O'Connor, chairman of 
that board, was appointed to that position years ago by the 
lamented President Harding, at a time when he felt that the 
office should seek the man and not the man the office. 
President Harding knew that Mr, O'Connor did not seek the 


office, did not want it, and only accepted it because his friend | 


President Harding earnestly requested him to accept it. I 


know that President Coolidge kept Mr, O’Connor on the Ship- 


ping Board because he felt that he was the right man in the right 
place, and the newspapers but recently carried the news to the 
country that when Mr. O'Connor desired to resign, President 
Hoover refused to accept that resignation and asked Mr. O’Con- 
nor to remain as chairman of the Shipping Board. 
an institution is its ability to withstand the constant stroke of 
time. 
purpose, his integrity and the spirit that makes him stand up 


undaunted in the face of criticism, just and unjust, that may be | 


flung his way. 

Mr. O'Connor has served his country and the great laboring 
classes from whom he sprung, faithfully, patriotically, and loy- 
ally. He has worked to make the merchant marine a great asset 
to the United States, and I am convinced that he has done so. 
‘The passage of the bill under consideration will enable the 
postmaster and the Shipping Board put into operation more cer- 
tainly than ever before the policy which will make for an en- 
largement of our merchant marine, its growth through replace- 
ment of new vessels, the development of all of our ports and 
the upbuilding of a sea spirit in the minds of many of our am- 
bitious young men. It will make for activity in our ship-build- 
ing plants, and as a proof of my statement I wish to insert 
herein a letter which I have received from W. Irving Glover, 
Acting Postmaster General, Post Office Department, in response 
to a letter which I wrote the Postmaster General, and which 
mikes my letter, without reproducing it, as clear as Mr. Irving's 
letter is self-explanatory, 


OPFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GBENBRAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1930 

Hon. JAMES O'CONNOR, 
House of Representatives. 
My rar Mr. O'CONNOR: It 


information requested in 


is a pleasure to furnish you with the 
your courteous letter of March 1, with re 
gard to the method of entering into ocean-mail contracts under section 
407 of the merchant marine act if it should be amended as proposed 
in the bill H. R. 9592, which has just passed the House 


tives 


of Representa- 


The present procedure is, after the reciprocal certifications between 
the Pest Office Department and the Shipping Board required by the act, 
to issue an advertisement stating fully the requirements for present 


; Must be submitted which are responsive to these requirements, 


Among them and foremost in the ranks of the notables | 
imes we find Pope Leo XIII, whose encyclical, On the | 


| with a copy of the proposal form on which bids are submitted. 
| provisions of the advertisement are, as before stated, included in the 


is that a | 


For | 


The test of | 


The test of an individual is his courage, his honesty of | 





| committee on 
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operation and future construction or reconstruction of vessels, and bids 
All of 
provisions of the advertisement are then included in the formal 
contract which is submitted to the accepted bidder, who is required 
to give an adequate bond to insure full performance, 

Postmaster General Brown has announced the policy of making no 
contracts (or, in exceptional cases, for a period of not more than five 
years) unless the building of new ships is required. 


the 


Under contracts 
which have already been let or which are now pending, the department 
has required, or wil! require, the building of 42 new ships in addition 
to a number which are to be reconditioned or rebuilt. They range 
13-knot vessels of 5,000 tons to mammoth ships of a minimum of 
28 knots and 45,000 tons. The keels of several of the ships required 


rom 


ve : : > : | have already been laid : as actu: en ¢ » “e 
Woodrow Wilson, who in the night of despair foresaw the | , ilready been laid and one has actually been completed and placed 


e 


in service, A copy of 


our latest advertisement is inclosed, together 


The 


formal contract on each route. 

If section 407 of the merchant marine act should be amended as 
proposed in H. R. 9592, the provisions of the contract would be 
practically the same as at present, except that no advertisement would 
be issued in certain cases, as provided therein. 

If I can be of further service to you in this connection, please com- 


| Mand me, 


Very truly yours, 
W. Irvine GLover, 


Acting Postmaster General, 


Mr. Glover's letter is, in a measure, amplified by a statement 
issued by the Post Office Department, the full text of which 


| follows: 


In an interview to-day Assistant Postmaster General W. Irving 
Glover, in charge of foreign mails of the Post Office Department, and 
chairman of the interdepartmental subcommittee on ocean mail con- 
tracts, was enthusiastic over the awards made yesterday by Postmaster 
General Brown to the four bidding companies whose bids were opened 
on February 25, these awards being made to the Colombian Steamship 
Co., the Panama Mail Steamship Co., and the United States Lines. 

It shows that this administration, and especially the Post Office 
Department, stands ready to take every advantage offered to it to carry 
out the terms of the Jones-White bill, as laid down by the Congress, 
and will go far toward dving its part to restore the American flag on the 
“seven seas.” No longer, says Mr. Glover, will the citizen returning 
from abroad have to await his coming into New York Harbor or the 


| Golden Gate to see the Stars and Stripes, but it will be viewed as it 


flies from the staff of the American merchant ship which will be in the 


| ports of the world and the lanes of the seas. 


LABOR TO BH EMPLOYED 


By the stroke of the pen Mr. Glover said to-day the Postmaster 
General had given the “go sign” to the American shipbuilding yards 
to get busy and keep busy for the next five years at least, for in the 
awards that the Postmaster General has already made 66,000 tons of 
new building had been called for at a cost of nearly $50,000,000, and 
an additional ameunt of nearly $10,000,000 for rebuilt or reconditioned 
ships called for in the four contracts. 

One can just visualize what these contracts means to the employ- 
ment of labor in the shipbuilding industry; it means the employment, 
literally, of thousands of men for a period of years and goes a great 
ways in being one of the most helpful items in the program which 
President Hoover has laid down to take up the slack of the unem- 
ployed; this, together with the extensive building program of Federal 
buildings and post offices throughout the country, is one of the most 
impressive moves of the administration to keep the wheels of industry 
and trade going at high speed. 


OTHER CONTRACTS PLANNED 


Mr. Glover further stated that within the next few days he be- 
lieved that he would be able to recommend to Postmaster General 
Brown additional contracts which would carry further new building 
requirements of at least 125,000 tons. In other words, the Post Of- 
fice Department is “steaming” ahead in the awarding of contracts 
which will carry out the intent and will of the Congress as laid 
down by the Jones-White bill. 

These advertisements and awards are the result of many hearings 
held by the subcommittee since last June, and it was at these hear- 
ings and meetings that the recommendations were issued to the parent 
ocean-mail contracts that made it possible to award 
various contracts and thus bring about the vast building con- 
tracts soon to be entered into between the steamship companies and 
the shipbuilders. 

Mr. Glover further stated that on Tuesday a hearing would be 
held before him, same being given the Consolidated Navigation Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., one of the bidders on route No. 46—Baltimore to 
Hamburg—whose bid is believed not to be responsive to the ad- 
vertisement, 


these 
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THE DALE-LEHLBACH RETIREMENT BILL 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent | 
to revise and extend my remarks on the bill that has just | 
passed. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members have five legislative days in which to extend their 
own remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, under leave granted Members to extend remarks on the 
passage of the Dale-Lehibach bill on March 4, I wish to say that 
although I have stood for and supported since being in Congress 
liberal retirement provisions for our civil-service employees and 
am constituted that [I would favor any fair and just lib- 
eralizing of this law when the pubiic interest is safeguarded, 
I regret deeply that the leaders of the House sought to bring | 
this bill up under suspension of the rules where we could not 
fully discuss the bill and offer amendments which would im- 
prove the bill and make of it a better bill, as I understand would 
be the intent of the majority of the Members of this House. 

iveryone recognizes that there have been some serious weak- 
nesses in our retirement law, and as for me, I have been ready to 
support any law which would strengthen these conditions and 
make them more in the interest of those thousands of faithful 
men and women who give their lives and their work in season 
and out of season, through all kinds of weather and conditions— | 
of course, with the public interest always duly guarded. There- 
fore, as I said, even though I could not get all that I hoped for 
and feel that these employees are entitled to under this bill and 
the conditions under which it passed, yet I should always be glad 
to do what I could to work toward that end even though we do 
not get all we hope for. The time may come when this law will 
have to be further amended to be in harmony with modern con- | 
ditions—changing some of the points in the law which might 
have easily been changed by amendment in the House should it 
have been passed under different conditions. In closing may I 
say that I sincerely hope that in conference this bill will be 
improved and made a better bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the day has come, in my judgment, when we | 
must give more heed to those who toil and work either with | 
their physical strength or mental strength to see that they get | 
justice, There is no question that Congress has from time to | 
time passed legislation to protect manufacturers and others, and 
we must begin to give due consideration to the large class of 
workers in not only Government but in other fields. The great 
mass of our citizens belong to what we are pleased to call labor- 
ers, tradesmen, small business, professions, farmers, clerks, civil- | 
service workers, and, as some one has been pleased to call them, | 
a lot of other plain people; and all of these do the work of our | 
country and support this structure of Government, and we must | 
protect these people and give more consideration to their interest | 
in the future. I hope at some time in the near future to further | 
address the House along this line; that is, representation fair 
and just for all. 

Mr. IGOE. 
leave granted to Members of the House to extend remarks on 
the Dale-Leblbach retirement bill for civil-service employees, I 
desire to state I am not opposed to the principle of the bill 
offered for consideration of the House, for, since becoming a 
Member of this body I have always actively supported legisla- 
tion that would inure to the benefit of the postal employees and 
other governmental workers, a vast number of whom comprise 
the populace of my congressional district. 

I am in full accord with the movement to liberalize the retire- 
ment provisions for those loyal and faithful employees who give | 
the best years of their life to serving the public interests, and I 
should be mest unjust to my constituency were I to sit idly by 
without interposing an objection to the procedure adopted for 
the consideration of this measure. 

Liberalization of the retirement law for the employees of the 
Government is one of the most important subjects considered in 
this House in a number of years, and I deeply regret the members 
of the steering committee have deemed it advisable to consider 
this measure under suspension of the rules with only 40 minutes’ 
debate, without an opportunity for offering amendments. This 
procedure, to my mind, is very unfair. I had hoped that when 
this bill was reported in the House for consideration general 
debate would be in order so that those of us who disagreed with 
some of the objectionable features, and who were in favor of 
more liberalization, would be afforded a fair opportunity to 
present our views. 

Even though this opportunity has been denied us, and we have 
been unable to obtain all that we had hoped for, through the 


of the 


so 
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| “ returning 


| figures are for fiscal years, those in column 1 
| fiscal year ending June 30, and those in column 2 being fo 
| Canadian fiscal year ending March 31. 


Mr, Speaker and Members of the House, under | ~ 


AI55 


| adoption of this procedure, I shall be glad to continue my efforts 


in the direction that the best interests of these employees may 
be served. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me to say I voted for the 
bill in its present form, fearful of the fact that if further 
liberalization measure should be presented to the President at 
this time he would veto it. 


THE MOVEMENT OF POPULATION BETWEEN 


UNITED STATES 


CANADA AND THE 

Mr. BACON. Mr. 
tend my remarks in 
tion between Canada 
some Official statistics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
centleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, an analysis of the statistics of 
the movement of population for permanent residence between 
the United States and Canada since 1920 is important in view 
of pending legislation to restrict Canadian immigration. The 
figures of immigration to Canada from the United States are 
derived from the Canadian Department of Immigration, and 
those of immigration to the United States from Canada are 
derived from the United States Bureau of Immigration. The 
official Canadian statistics are important because our Govern- 
meut keep accurate figures of American citizens who 
emigrate to Canada. 


Speaker, I ask unanimou 
the Recorp on the movement 
and the United States, and 


consent 
of 


to 


to ex- 
popula- 
include 
to the re of 


quest the 


does not 


TABLE I MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


STATISTICS OF 


SINCE 1920, 
IM MIGRATON 


TAKING 
ALOND 


INTO ACCOUNT 
This table does not give as accurate a view as Table 
the total movement between the two countries. The figure of 
Canadians” used in Table II was, however, not 
recorded before 1925. The figures here employed cover the 
migration of persons who have lived for at least one year in 
Canada or in the United States, the may 
moving for permanent residence the country 
being for 


II of 


as 


to 


before 
The 
our 
the 
1925 


irate 


case he, 


other 


Our figures before 
Newfoundland, for which 


1929. 


include immigration from 
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TABLE 11.—MOVEMENT OF POPT LATION SINCE 1924, TAKING INTO ACCOUNT 
“ RETURNING CANADIANS AS WELL AS IMMIGRANTS 

In 1924 the Canadian Department of Immigration began to 
record the number of Canadian citizens who returned to live in 
Canada after having taken up their permanent residence in the 
United States. Probably the fairest picture which can be 
drawn from official statistics of the balance between the two 
countries is given by adding these figures to those given in Table 
I of immigration from the United States to Canada. The per- 
sons who make up the totals of “ returning Canadians” had 
presumably left Canada permanently and on their departure 
they were recorded as immigrants to the United States; on their 
return to Canada it is therefore legitimate to reckon them in 
the balance, together with immigrants to Canada. While no 
comparable figure exists covering United States citizens who 
have returned to the United States after settling in Canada, it 
is certain that this movement is now very smal! compared with 
the movement of “ returning Canadians.” 


Migrated | Migrated 

to United from United Returning 

Statesfrom); Statesto | Canadians 
Canada Canada 


Net loss 
to Canada 


100, 895 
91, 019 
81, 506 
73, U4 
4, 440 


15, 818 
18, 778 
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25, 007 
30, 560 
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To Mr. Cutren, for the balance of the week, on account of 
death in family. 
To Mr. BricHam, indefinitely, on account of illness, 
ADJOURN MENT 


And then, on motion of Mr. Trison (at 5 o’clock and 16 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, March 5, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, March 5, 1930, as re. 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
Legislative appropriation bill. 
(2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
OOMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider proposed legislation concerning Muscle Shoals. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 


AFFATRS 


| States (H. J. Res. 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 


Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 99). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res. 246). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
House Resolution 141. 

COMMITTEE ON 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


(10.30 a. m.) 
Relating to the carriage of goods by sea (H. R. 3830). 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
To define fruit jams, fruit preserves, fruit jellies, and apple 
butter, to provide standards therefor, and to amend the food 


AND FISHERIES 


and drugs act of June 30, 1906, as amended (H. R. 9760). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
355. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriations for the District of Columbia for the 


| fiscal year 1931, amounting to $684,300 (H. Doc. No. 310), was 
| taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on 


Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
H. R. $931. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
Berks County, State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Schuylkill River; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 835). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CORNING: 
merce. H, R. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
A bill granting the consent of Congress to 


G9SS8, 


| the State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a 


free highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Red 
House, N. Y.: without amendment (Rept. No. 836). Referred 


| to the House Calendar. 


Mr. BURTNESS: 
merce. H. R. YOS9. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
A bill granting the consent of Congress to 


| the State of Minnesota, Le Sueur County and Sibley County, in 


the State of Minnesota, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Minnesota River at or near Henderson, Minn. ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 8387). Referred to the House 
Calendar. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee:on Revision of the Laws. 
H. R. 10198. A bill tO repeal obsolete statutes and to improve 
the United States Code; without amendment (Rept. No. 838). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless | 


Executive Papers. 
in the executive departments (Rept. No. 839). 
printed. 
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By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10467) to authorize the 


A report on the disposition of useless papers | Secretary of the Treasury to acquire, by condemnation or other- 
Ordered to be | 


wise, such land in the town of Pikeville, Pike County, Ky., as 
may be necessary for the location of a Federal court building 
in said city, and also to construct a suitable building thereon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTERS ON PRIVATE BILLS AND and making an appropriation therefor; to the Committce on 


RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XITI, 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
830. A bill for the relief of Frank Woodey; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 823). 
House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 5611. A 
bill for the relief of William H. Behling; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 824). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
7219. A bill for the relief of Drinkard B. Milner; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 825). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. 
bill for the relief of Seth J. Harris; 
No. 826). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
917. A bill for the relief of John 
without amendment (Rept. 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. 
the relief of Glen D. Tolman; without amendment (Rept. No. 
828). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1546. A bill for 
the relief of Thomas Seltzer; with amendment (Rept. No. 829). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. 


H. R. 669. A 


No. 827). Referred to the Com- 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1888. A bill for 
the relief of Rose Lea Comstock; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 831). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2175. A bill for the relief of the Great Western Coal Mines 
Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 832). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2432. A bill for 
the relief of J. A. Lemire; with amendment (Rept. No. 833). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7484. A 
bill for the relief of Edward R. Egan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 834). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 3935. A 
bill for the relief of Eugenia A. Helston; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 840). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


2 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLGOOD: A bill (H. R. 10461) authorizing Royce 
Kershaw, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Coosa River 
at or near Gilberts Ferry, about 8 miles southwest of Gadsden, 
in Etowah County, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10462) author- 
izing an appropriation to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to cooperate with the Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 10463) to authorize 
the erection of an addition to the Veterans’ Bureau hospital at 
Perry Point, Md., and to authorize the appropriation therefor; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A Dill (H. R. 10464) to facilitate and 
simplify national-forest administration; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10465) to 
define and delimit citizenship, to establish a uniform system for 
the naturalization of aliens throughout the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 10466) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses 
of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China 
relief expedition, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


H. R. | 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole | 


with amendment (Rept. | 
Panza and Rose Panza; | 
H. R. 986. A bill for | 


| building in said city and also to construct a suitable building 


H. R. 1699. A bill for the | 
relief of Theresa M. Shea; with amendment (Rept. No. 830). | 





Public Buildings and Grounds 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10468) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to acquire, by condemnation or otherwise, such land 
in the town of Paintsville, Johnson County, Ky., as may be 
necessary for the location of a Federal court building in said 
city, and also to construct a suitable building thereon, and mak- 
ing an apprepriation therefor ; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 10469) to grant emergency 
relief to certain World War veterans by providing for im- 
mediate payment of the face value of adjusted-service 
certificates ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10470) to 
amend section 19 of the act entitled “An act for the retirement 
of public-school teachers in the District of Columbia,” approved 
January 15, 1920, as amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10471) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to acquire, by condemnation or 
otherwise, such land in the town of Hazard, Perry County, 
Ky., as may be necessary for the location of a Federal court 


thereon, and making an appropriation therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 10472) to amend section 7 of 
the Federal reserve act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 10473) to amend the radio 
act of 1927, approved February 23, 1927, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

sy Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10474) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Arkansas State Highway Commis- 
sion to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the White River at or near Sylamore, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

sy Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 10475) to authorize the crea- 
tion of organized rural communities to demonstrate the benefits 
of planned settlement and supervised rural development; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 10476) to define, regulate, 
and license real-estate brokers and real-estate salesmen: to 
create a real-estate commission in the District of Columbia; to 
protect the public against fraud in real-estate transactions, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. LEAVITT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
10477) to permanentaly set aside certain public lands in Utah 
as an addition to the Western Navajo Indian Reservation; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 10478) to amend the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 10479) to amend section 
1440, Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of March 2, 
1929, Public, No. 920; to the Committee on Naval Affairs 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10480) to authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the German Reich to the United 
States on account of the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, United States and Germany, and the costs of the United 
States Army of occupation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A resolution (H. Res. 178) to provide 
for the expenses of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
in carrying out the provision of House Resolution 141; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A resolution (H. Res. 
179) to provide quota limitations for certain countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Memorial of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island urging the use of 
Westerly granite in the construction of Federal buildings and 
particularly in the post-office buildings to be erected at Paw- 
tucket and Woonsocket, R. I.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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r clause 1 of Rule XXII, 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 
BLACK: A bill (H. R. 10481) the 
Morgan; to the Committee Military Affairs. 
r. BOWMAN: A bill CH. R. 10482) granting an increase 
ension to Lavelle; to Committee on 
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to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

10485) granting an increase of pension 
Committee on Invalid 
A bill (H. R. 10486) granting an increase 


the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions, 
Robertson; to 


BURDICK: A bill 


Shanley 


(H. R. 10487) granting a pension 
Henry ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10488) for the 
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ension to Mallie FE. Roberts; to 
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Invalid Pensions 
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granting 
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A bill (H. R. 10490) for the relief of Flossie 
R. Blair; to the Committee Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10491) 
to the Committee on Military 
By Mr. DRIVER: A bill 
Drainage District No. 17 of 
(Committee on Flood Control. 
Also, a bill (HI. R. 10493) for the relief of Drainage District 
No. 7 of Poinsett County, Ark.; to the Committee on 

Control. 
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Charles W. Amman 


bill (H. R. 10498) granting a pension to 
; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 10499) for the relief of J. H 
McLaughlin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H.R 
of pension to Mary BE. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
S.OnS 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10501) grant- 
ng a pension to Sarah Lucetta Kidder; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions 

iy Mr. KORELL: 

a Ann Alexander; to the ¢ 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10508) 
tric Power Co.; to the Committee on Claims 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H.R 
to Granville Pearl Cornett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10505) granting a pen- 

on to G. C. Musgrove; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (HL. R. 10506) for 

f Carl F. Castleberry ; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 10507) granting a pension to 
‘arrie R. Pine; to the Committee on Pensions 

Mr. MONTET: A bill (H. R. 10508) providing for the 
ition and preliminary survey of that composite stream 
ending a distance of approximately 25 miles from the Intra- 
astal Canal as it traverses section 48, township 17 south, 
nge 19 east, parish of La Fourche, La., down to Lake Chien, 
the parish of Terrebonne, State of Louisiana; to the Com 

mittee on Riv : and Harbors 
MOORE of Kentucky: 
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By Mr. RAGON: A Dill (H. R. 10511) for the relief of the 
Lakeside Country Club; to the Committee on Claims, 

Ry Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H 
a pension to Agnes M. Sexton; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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of | 
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$y Mr. RAMSPECK: A bill (H. R. 10513) for the relief of 
Ralph LaVern Walker; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10514) granting an increase of pension to 
Leo Pope Ott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 10515) to ratify 


| certain leases with the Seneca Nation of Indians; to the Com- 
Invalid | 


mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10516) granting an increase of pension to 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 10517) granting an 
increase of pension to Missouri C. Burlingame; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (HL. R. 10518) granting a pension to 
Albert D. Pontius; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 10519) granting an increase 
of pension to Annabell Keller; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 10520) for the relief of 
Lottie W. McCeskill; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 10521) authorizing the 
President of the United States to posthumously present in the 
name of Congress a congressional medal of honor to Lieut. 
Joseph F. Wehner ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD. A bill (H. R. 10522) granting a pen- 
sion to Katie B. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Sions. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 10523) granting an increase 
of pension to Virginia C. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 


; on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
Flood 


5272. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of McPherson, 
Kans., urging action on House bill 8976 for the relief of veterans, 
widows and minor orphan children of veterans of Indian wars; 


| to the Committee on Pensions. 


5273. By Mr. BACON: Petition of the Sons of the Revolution 


| in the State of New York indorsing the principle of military 


training in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps, and in high schools with Government aid; 


| to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


5274. Also, petition of 586 citizens of Baldwin, Long Island, 
N. Y., in opposition to the Robsion-Capper bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

5275. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of Washington, 
D. ©., opposing the calling of an international conference by 
the President of the United States, or the acceptance by him 
of an invitation to participate in such a conference, for the 
purpose of revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be 
attached thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the 


| continuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of the blank 


days; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5276. By Mr. BOLTON: Petition of citizens of Perry and 
Painesville, Ohio, urging favorable action on bills providing for 
increased rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the 


| Committee on Pensions. 


5277. Also, petition of certain residents of Cuyahoga County, 


5278. By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of constituents of the sec- 
ond congressional district of West Virginia, urging passage of a 
bill providing increased rates of pension for Spanish War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5279. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted at a meeting of 


| the board of managers of the Sons of the Revolution in the 


State of New York, New York City, N. Y., February 24, 1930, 
indorsing the principle of military training in Reserve Officers’ 


| Training Corps and citizens’ military training camps and in the 


high schools: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5280. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 98 citizens of 
Woodbury County, Iowa, urging an increase in pension for 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5281. By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Petition of 40 citizens 
of Spencer, S. Dak., asking for passage of House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5282. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of residents 


| of Rock County, Wis., urging the passage of a bill to increase 


pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

5283. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of residents of Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., for speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562; to the Comurittee on Pensions, 





y 


SS 








1930 

5284. By Mr. DAVENPORT: 
of the city of Utica, N. Y., requesting due consideration of pro- 
posed legislation providing for increase of compensation to 
veterans of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
und China relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5285. Also, petition of the common council of the city of 
Utica, N. Y., favoring the enactment of legislation providing 
that October 11 be made a national holiday in honor of Brig. 
Gen, Casimir Pulaski, hero of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5286. By Mr. DENISON: 
Duquoin, Perry County, 
parsage of Senate bill 
mittee on Pensions 
By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of Wildwood, Fla., 
in support of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

528s. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of FE. P. Hen 

ind 21 other residents of Spokane, Wash., and vicinity, 
urging prenrmpt consideration and action on Senate bill 476 and 
Mouse bill 2562 providing for increased pension rates to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 
5289. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of various citizens of Marion 
County, Kans., urging the speedy consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased 
pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5290. Also, petition of citizens of Olpe, Kans., and 

urging speedy consideration and passage, of Senate bill 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
5291. Also, petition of various citizens of Olpe, Kans., urging 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans: to the Committee on Pensions. 
: By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Mrs, A. J. 
He! first vice president, State Officers Woman's Auxiliary, 
Texas Federation of Post Office Clerks, Houston, Tex., indersing 
ficuse bili 6603 and Senate bill 2540; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

5205. By Mr. KEMP: Petition favoring the Capper-Robsion 
education bill, submitted by residents of the city of Ponchatoula, 

a.; to the Committee on Education. 

b204. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: 
of Denton, Carter County, Ky., in which they urge that imme- 
diate tuken to bring to a House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, and they respectfully urge their passage; to the 
Comunittee on Pe 

5295. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Mu!tnomah 
County, advocating the passage of House bill S876; to the Com 
mittee on Pensions. 

5296. By Mr. KVALE: 
Minn., urging speedy 
mittee on Pensions. 

5207. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Polish National Alli 
ance, of Brooklyn, N. Y., declaring it to be the consideration 
and interest of all Americans of Polish extraction that 
Joint Resolution 167 authorizing the President to proclaim Oc 
tober 11 of each year as General Pulaski memorial day be fav- 
orably acted upon at once; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5298. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of the council 


Petition of various 
lil., urging speedy consideration and 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 


52ST 


singer 


vicinity, 
476 and 


Pensions 


292. 


Petition of citizens 


action be vote 


Isions, 


Petition of 71 residents of 
passage of House bill 2562; to 


Osakis, 


of the village of Dennison, Ohio, in favor of legislation granting | 


increased pension to veterans of the Spanish War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5299. Also, petition of the council of the village of Uhrichs 
ville, Ohio, in favor of legislation granting increased pension 
to veterans of the Spanish War: to the Committee on Pensions. 

5300. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition of 
Graham, Muhlenberg County, Ky., urging passage of House bill 
2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5301. 
Leesville, Ohio, and 50 other residents of that village, asking 
for the passage of the Spanish War pension biil; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5302. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Resolution of 
the city council of Woonsocket, R. 1., urging immediate construc- 
tion of the proposed addition to the Woonsocket post office; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

5308. By Mr. PARKS: Petition of citizens of Hope and 
Waldo, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 2562 granting a 


pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee | 


on Pensions. 

5304. By Mr. RANSLEY: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Revolutionary War; to the | 


citizens of | 


the Com- 


House 


citizens of | 


ty Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Walter W. Sandrus, of | 
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Petition of the common council | 


5305. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition of City Clerk G. A. Trigges 
and 26 other citizens of Clarion, lowa, requesting and urging 
the passage of the Robsion-Capper free public school bill K 
10 and 8S. 1586; to the Committee on Education 

5306. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of Ishmael 
other residents of Lowell, Mass., urgi Co 
ther relief to the Spanish War 
Pensions. 

5307. Also, petition of 
of Ashby, Mass., 
Spanish War veterans; to the C 

5308. By Mr. SIMMONS: 
land, Nebr., asking for speedy 
pending bills previding for increased 
men Who served in the armed 
ing the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pens 

5309. By Mr. SIMMS: Petition of citizens of Farmington, 
N. Mex., asking suppert of Civil War pension bill; to the 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5310. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of Edward Pracheil and 
for Seventy-first Congress bills, S. 476 and H. R 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
in the armed forces of the United during the + 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5311. By Mr. SWING: Petition of A. J. Johnston and 40 
residents of Anaheim, Calif., urging the Sen: 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committ. m Pensions 

5312. Also, petition of Hartie A. Skillin and 6S residents of 
San Diego, Calif., urging the adoption of legislation to 
the pensions of Civil War veterans 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

5313. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition signed by Joseph H 
Varble and others, of Louisville in support of increased pen 
sion legislation for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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The Senate met at 11 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. 

The VICE 
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Sheppard 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Sen from S« 
{Mr. Burase] is unavoidably detained on 
This announcement may stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rorrnson] and the Senator 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the l 
the London Naval Conference. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Sarpsteap] i 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty-eight 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


itor 
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of the Senator 
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have a 


unavoid 
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The Senators 


EXPRESSION OF TILANKS BY THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica 
tion from the Acting Secretary of State, transmitting diplomati 


correspondence with the American chargé d’affaires ad interim 


| at Mexico City, informing the department that His Excellency 


Pascual Ortiz Rubio, President of the Republic of Mexico, had 
requested that his profound thanks be tendered to the Senste 
of the United States for so signal a proof of friendship aad 





1760 
sympathy as contained In its resolution relative to his attempted 
sination, which, with the accompanying correspondence, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT AMERICAN WAR MOTHERS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the report of 
the American War Mothers for 1927-1929, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

PETITIONS 


isSsa 
was 


OF 


Mr 
Council of the City of Milwaukee, Wis., favoring the amendment 
of the Volstead Act so as “to permit the manufacture and sale 
of beer containing 3 or more per cent of alcohol, so as to relieve 
the present unemployment situation,” 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Hie also presented a resolution adopted by the Common Coun- 
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| and sha 


BLAINE presented a resolution adopted by the Common | 


which was referred to the | 
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Sec. 3. Any failure to attend as a witness or to testify as a witness 
or to produce documentary evidence in an appropriate case may be 
regarded as a contempt of the authority of the tribunal or commission 

ll be punishable in any court of the United States in the same 
imanner as is provided by the laws of the United States for that offense 
when committed in its courts of justice. 

Sec. 4. To afford such international tribunal or commission needed 
facilities for the disposition of cases pending therein said tribunal or 
commission is authorized and empowered to appoint competent persons, 
to be named as commissioners, who shall attend the taking of or take 
evidence in cases that may be assigned to them severally by the tribunal 
or commission and make report of the findings in the case to the 
commission. Any such commissioner shall proceed under 
such rules and regulations as may be promulgated by the tribunal or 


tribunal or 


| commission and such orders as the tribunal or commission may make in 


cil of the City of Milwaukee, Wis., favoring the passage of legis- | 


lation securing a more comprehensive and dependable govern- 
mental ana of labor conditions, especially with regard to 
unemployment, and for the stabilization of employment, and the 
granting of unemployment relief by means of insurance where no 


vsis 


| appear 


other relief is possible, which was referred to the Committee on | 


Education and Labor, 

ile also presented a resolution adopted by the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Milwaukee, Wis., 
lation granting increased pensions to 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORT OF THE DISTRICT COM MITTEE 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3248) to authorize fra- 
ternal and benevolent corporations heretofore created by special 
act of Congress to divide and separate the insurance activities 
from the fraternal activities by an act of its supreme legislative 
body, subject to the approval of the superintendent of insurance 
of the District of Columbia 
submitted a report (No. 247) 


REPORTS 


Spanish War veterans, 


thereon 
OF NOMINATIONS 

As in open executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Commitiee 
Roads, reported sundry post-office 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Finance, 
nomination of Fannie Sutton Faison, of Faison, 
collector of customs for customs collection district No. 15, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., to fill an existing vacancy, 
which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 


on Post Offices 
nominations, which 


Post 
were 


anil 
anu 


reported the 
N. C., to be 


TESTIMONY BEFORE 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Committee on the Judiciary to 
amendment the bill (S. 2828) authorizing commissioners or 
members of international tribunals to administer oaths, to sub- 
poona witnesses and records, and to punish for contempt, and I 
submit a report (No. 246) thereon. 
Being a matter of some urgency, I ask unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration of the bill. It provides for the 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS 


report back favorably without 


the 


taking of depositions or evidence by an international tribunal | 
or commission appointed to adjudicate any international matter | 
It gives them power | 


relative to any issne pending before them. 
to administer oaths and to subpcena witnesses and have records 
produced ; and if a witness should fail to appear or to respond 
to a subpoena, there is a provision for punishment for contempt, 
as provided by the laws of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be 


States or 


it enacted, etc., That whenever any claim in which the United 
any of its nationals is interested is pending before an inter- 
national tribunal or commission, established pursuant to an agreement 
between the United States and any foreign government or governments, 

member of such tribunal or commission, or the clerk or a secre- 
tary thereof, shall have authority to administer oaths in all proceed- 
ings before the tribunal or and every person knowingly 
and willfully swearing or affirming falsely in any such proceedings, 
whether held within or outside the United States, its territories or pos- 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury and shall, upon conviction, 
suffer the punishment provided by the laws of the United States for 
that offense, when committed in its courts of justice. 

Sec. 2. Any such international tribunal or commission shall have 
power to require by subpoena the attendance and the testimony of 
witnesses and the production of documentary evidence relating to any 
matter pending before it. Any member of the tribunal or commission 
may sign subpoenas, 


each 


commission ; 


scssiong, 


favoring the passage of legis- | 


| appointed 


reported it with an amendment and | 


the particular case, and may have and perform the general duties that 
pertain to special masters in suits in equity. He may fix the times 
for hearings, administer oaths, examine witnesses, and receive evidence. 
Either party to the proceeding before the tribunal or commission may 
before the commissioner by attorney, produce and 
witnesses. Subpcenas for witnesses or for the production of 
before the commissioner may issue out of the tribunal or 
commission by the clerk thereof and shall be served by a United States 
marshal in any judicial district in which they are directed. Subpenas 
issued by such tribunal or commission requiring the attendance of wit- 
nesses in order to be examined before any person commissioned to take 
testimony therein shall have the same force as if issued from a district 
court and compliance therewith shall be compelled under such rules 
and orders as the tribunal or commission shall establish. 
as commissioner may be removed at the 
tribunal or commission by which he is appointed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


evidence, 
examine 
testimony 


Any person 
pleasure of the 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 


consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3817) to facilitate and simplify national forest ad- 
ministration ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3818) to provide for the establishment of a light 
vessel at Grays Harbor, in the State of Washington; to the 


Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. GRUNDY: 
A bill (S. 3819) for the relief of the city of Philadelphia; to 


| the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. President, I am directed by the | 


By Mr. BROCK: 
A bill (S. 3820) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of certain bridges in the State of Ten- 


| nessee; to the Committee on Commerce. 


|; ment 





3v Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3821) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States to hear, adjudicate, and enter judg- 
on the claim of Peter Mulock (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENT TO APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment ivtended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 9979, the first deficiency appropriation bill, 
wliich was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page —, line —, insert the following: 
“Inter-American Highway: To enable 


DEFICIENCY 


the Secretary of State to 


| cooperate with the several Governments, members of the Pan American 


Union, when he shall find that any or all of such States having initiated 
a request or signified a desire to the Pan American Union to cooperate 
in the reconnaissance surveys to develop the facts and to report to Con- 
gress as to the feasibility of possible routes, the probable cost, the 
economic service, and such other information as will be pertinent to the 
building of an inter-American highway or highways, to be expended 
upon the order of the Secretary of State, including the additional cost 
incident to the assignment by the President of personnel in the Govern- 
ment service, as now authorized, additional compensation of such per- 
sonnel for foreign service, compensation of employees and rent in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, contingent expenses, official cards, 
printing and binding, purchase of necessary books and documents, trans- 
portation and subsistence or per diem in Meu of subsistence (notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other act), stenographic and other serv- 
ices by contract if deemed necessary without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. 8. C., title 41, sec. 5), and such other expenses 
as may be deemed necessary by the Secretary of State in furtherance of 
the projects described, to remain available until expended (public reso- 
lution, Mar, 4, 1929, vol. 45, p. 1697), $50,000.” 
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AMENDMENTS 
Mr. CUTTING submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill the tariff revision bill, which 
orde! to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 
Yr h 


TO THE TARIFF BILL 


auld, were 


dl 


L510, 


ents ea 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


ted to the 
Mr. Lat 


in writing were communic 
the United 


ot States by 
secretal 


REVISION 


d 


OF THE TARIFF 


The 


2667 ) 


Senate resume th consliel 
to provide revenue, to regulate ce with fo 
count rie to the industries of the United State 
protect American labor, and for other purposes, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, before I proceed I desire 
to say that inasmuch as we now have limitation upon the debate 
I shall yield for no interruption, because otherwise it would be 
unfa o those who are to follow n am not going to 
any the old ground or thresh any « the old straw. I am 

’ going to present to Senate r the new and 
vital considerations which have arisen the last and fatal 
vote was taken in this body upon the question of a sugar tariff 

Inusmuch as os to be some misunderstanding in 
body to the exact purport of the pending amendment 
mitted by the Senator from Utalb [Mr. Smoot], I want to 1 
a very simple and plain explanation to begin with 
precise meaning of the pending proposal. 

The rate as against Cuban sugar which w 
House of Representatives is 2.40. The rate 
the Senate Finance Committee was 2.20. The exi 
1.76, and the rate stands at that point now as a result of 
prior action of the S« in adopting the amendnx 
by the Senator from i [| Mr. Harris 
amendment offered by the senior Senator from Ut 
Smoor] proposes a rate of 2. In other words, the 
increase would be but 55 per cent of the prior increase 
mended the Senate by its own Finance Commitiee 
would be but 37 per cent increase voted by the House 

Mr. President, in my judgment—and I think the facts war 
rant the statemeiit, this the last chance Senate has 
save the domestic sugar industry. More that, it is 
last chance the Senate has to save a tremendously valual 
to agriculture. Stili more than that, if he last ch 
Senate to provide the American consuming public 
policy against the inevitable price 
extortion which is the result when are 
merey of foreign sugar. 

The proposal submitted at the present moment is insufficient 
in the measure of protection which it proposes, but it does per- 
mit the to register encouragement to this vital but 
anemic industry and it does permit a partial aid which will 
facilitate the rejuvenation of the sugar industry and the suyar 
crop. 

Mr 


must 


the bill (H 


Oo 


encouruge 


ll 
r who 


se 
I 
f 


siiply the some of 


since 


there seer 
as 
as 
as voted 
recomm 

ting law is 
the 
nt offered 


The 


~ 


Lo 
of the 
tT 


he 


is 


is 
has 
insurance 


gouge 


we at the 


senate 


Presider the flat, 
be this: 
the Central West 


fundamental, and controlling question 
needed? So far as the sugar industry of 
is concerned, there no need consult 
income-tax returns; there is no need to probe metaphysics in 
order to determine whether not aid is 
save the life of this industry. We confront 
theory. 
When the 


is aid 
is to 
or order 


1, not 


needed in 


a ccnditior 


to 


a 


Senate last voted 
industry it voted six beet-sugar factories 
and Indiana into the hands of receivers. 
the Continental Sugar Co. and the Holland-St. Louis Sugar Co 
went into the hands of receivers. .Senators may not be 
ested in the fate of those ar factories as factories; in fact, 
I am rot submitting this appenl primarily on the f its 
industrial importance; but I call ¢ attention of the Senate 
to the fact that those six sugar factories which have passed 
into the hands of receivers, I may say as a direct result of 
action of the in connection with sugar tariff, involve 
the following fateful agricultural elements: 

The plant at Holland, Mich 
the plant at St. 


to decline to aid this domestic 
in Michigan, Ohio, 


On February 20 last 


inter- 
ene 
basis 0 


he 


as 


the 


senate 


, Serves 5,600 acres of sugar beets; 
Louis, Mich., serves 6,300 acres of sugar beets; 


‘ 
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the at Blissfield, Mich 
the pl at Fremont, Ohio, 
the } at Findlay, Ol 
the plant at Decatur, I 
is a total of 


FES 


SS. Mr 


This 
Mr 
ld 


yi to me 

The VICE PRE 
yield to the Senat 
Mr. VANDENBER 
ll excuse me, le 


: statement 

other beet-sugat 

All of them px 
by tl body s 

9 be pl 

arks. 
VICE PRESIDENT. 
tle rred to 


hoping 
featur 
do 


or meet 


and 


tra their 
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ators who doubt 
section t get 


the serlousness situation 


of th not visit this 
tion from our farmers and employees.” 


can 
first-hand informa 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
deal to the effect that 


sucir can be of 


Mr. President, we have heard a great 
this proposed increase in the tariff on 
benefit to agriculture. Here is 
direct proof to the contrary. I hold in my hand one of the con- 
tracts which were used this winter in si up sugar-beet 
acreage in northern Michigan, and I understand that it is typi- 
ntracts that used elsewhere. This contract is 
a fundamental price of $7.50 per ton of sugar beets, 
also includes within itself a guaranty to the sugar-beet 
that he shall share in all the profits that may accrue 
accentuated price for sugar. That is the farmer’s first 
that if we can put new life in the sugar industry 
er himself will primarily profit. But that is not all; 
rider in this contract, and this is the way it reads: 


for all beets 
the tariff bill 
and becomes a law on or 
in duty of 44 cents or more per 
ver cent raw sugar imported from Cuba. 


no adequate 


ening 


cai of the ee 
based uy 
but it 
farmer 
Irom an 


are 


ton additional will be paid 


his contract, provided that 


Congress is passed 
an increase 


undred pounds 


There is the unassailable proof that the operator of the beet- 
sugar factory, at least in my area of America, shares his pros- 
perity with the farmer, and is willing to write a warranty into 
his contract that he shall get his share. I doubt if there is 
another agricultural commodity covered by this tariff bill as to 
which direct and specific a showing can made of the 
farmer's share in the net result. Unfortunately, he also has 
to share the grief—when this Senate errs. 

Mr. President, all respect for the very interesting and 
ubt philosophy which my distinguished friend the 


so be 


with 


le 
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senior | 


Senator from Mississippi always presents to the Senate when | 


he is leading the attack upon the sugar tariff, I submit that 
one who is searching for the realities needs somewhat to debunk 
these Mississippi mathematics. I recall the solicitude with 
which my friend crossed the aisle a few weeks ago and 
presented his noisy challenge Senators upon this side of 
the Chamber. I can not believe that his solicitude was real, 
because, of course, he would be delighted to have the political 
complexion of Congress changed in a saccharine debacle if that 
could the net result; but he particularly emphasized, con- 
stantly and with reiteration, what he claims the proposed tariff 
on sugar will cost the American people. I want now to pursue 
that argument for just a moment. 

In the first it incontrovertible that all of the 
increased tariff upon sugar can not be passed on to the public. 
If there is any doubt about the accuracy of that statement, I 
refer to the exhibits made by the so-called “pop lobby ” 
as an evidence that all such calculations are empty and preju- 
dicial and unfounded. 
syllable that it can not pass this burden on to the ultimate con- 
sumer, and that is the reason, says the “pop lobby,” why we 
should not vote the increased duty. In the same circular, the 
circular which the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
placed in the Recorp—in the same circular, which the “ pop 
lobby ’ sends to the Senate in furtherance of its assault upon 
ai inereased sugar tariff, it says in one column that the pro- 
posed rate on sugar should be defeated because all it goes 
to the public in an increased burden, and it simultaneously 
says in the second column that the increase should be defeated 
because all the burden can not be passed on to the public. 
Both statements can not be true. It is about as fine and com- 
plete a demonstration of some of the sophistry upon which the 
opposition to a sugar tariff is based that I could hope to see. 

Of course, the “pop” 
those who use sugar in processing, can not pass the burden on 
to the public. Why not? Because the sugar rate even as pre- 
viously proposed would add only eleven five-hundredths of a 
cent to the cost of a bottle of pop if the whole rate should become 
effective. In other words, the soft-drink industry would con- 
front the staggering burden of 1 penny upon 46 bottles of 
pop. You can not make a crisis out of that. It is ridiculous 
to try to build up a body of rational opposition to an adequate 
sugar tariff upon any such flimsy pretext. Rather, Mr. 
dent, let the pop industry remember 1920, when it paid $25 a 
bag for sugar after the domestic sugar production was ex- 
hausted—an extra penny upon every bottle, instead of a penny 
upon 46 bottles. Instead of blindly bombarding Congress with 
its propaganda for a low sugar tariff, let it contemplate its 
slavery to Cuba and to Wall Street if it is not protected against 
price extortion and price gouging by a healthy domestic sugar 
industry. 
cye 


able 


to 


be 


place, 


ot 


on, 


At this moment the pop industry is penny wise and 
pound foolish, 


That is the thing for the pop industry to keep its | 


| Sale at 22% cents a pound in the United States. 
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This morning I think every Senator finds upon his desk a 
very interesting and comprehensive and not inexpensive book 
put out by the pop lobby; and the price of that book would pay 
all the increase which the Senator from Utah now proposes on 
the pop industry's sugar for many and many and many a day. 

We have heard a great deal, particularly from my able friend 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], about how, when 
we vote for a sugar tariff, we are voting a tremendous tax upon 
the American people, I want to say again that that is an abso- 
lutely false conclusion. We had better put first things first when 
we are considering this problem, because if we fail to do so the 
net result of the death of the domestic sugar industry will be 
to put a tax upon the American people, many, many times more 
than any possible burden that could result from a legitimate 
and rational protection of the domestic industry. This is not 
a matter of speculation. It is a matter of history. 

Let us go back to 1920 for just a moment. We do not have 
to speculate upon what happens when the domestic sugar pro- 
duction has ceased. There need be no guesswork about the 
measure of the burden that the American people have to suffer 


| when they are totally at the mercy of Wall Street and of Cuba. 


Let us go back to 1920 and see what actually happened under 
precisely the circumstances which will exist again if the do- 


| mestic sugar competition fails to survive, and if foreign sugar 
| importers have us by the throat. 


From May 27 to August 12, 1920, refined sugar sold at whole- 
tetail prices 
went as high as 30 and 35 cents a pound. The general average 
wholesale price for the year was 15.69 cents per pound. The 
average wholesale price from 1921 to 1929 was only 6.15 cents 
per pound. In other words, the 1920 price for the year was 
9.5 cents per pound above the average price of sugar in the 
United States for the past decade; and this is conservative 
arithmetic, because at one point in 1920 the prices of sugar 


| were skyrocketing at such a speed that not even the official 
| Statisticians could keep track of it and give the country de- 


pendable arithmetic. 

Now, let us translate this into the type of intimate arith- 
metie in which my good friend, the Senator from Mississippi, 
likes to indulge when he is discussing sugar tariffs, but let 
us be more accurate in submitting the realities. 

The extra price paid for sugar by the American people in 
1920, on a conservative basis—the extra price which they paid 
in one year when domestic competition had ceased—was $869,- 
000,000. In other words, in one year the American people paid 


| almost sixteen times the hypothetical $54,000,000 which we so 
| often heard in previous debate would have been the increased 


itself | 


The “ pop lobby” states in words of one | 


price upon the American public if we had adopted the other 
amendment upon sugar proposed by the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor]. 

If that $54,000,000 figure was correct—and we will take it 


| to be correct merely for the sake of the argument—then the 


present proposal will cost but $29,000,000; and that will be the 
figure which my friend from Mississippi will use when next he 
wades across the aisle to undertake to scare Republican Sen- 
ators with his monitory finger and his reverberating anathema. 
Twenty-nine million dollars—all right; that is only one-thirtieth 
of the price gouge that the American people suffered in one year 
when the domestic sugar industry disappeared; and this latter 
figure is the precise measure of what the American people will 
have to pay again and again and again if we permit domestic 
sugar to go out of business. Indeed, if retail sugar prices in 
1920 were consulted, the price of American subservience to 


| alien sugar would exceed a billion dollars annually. 


manufacturers of America, typical of | 


Presi- | 


| 
| 


We know by experience what happens when foreigners con- 
trol the American sugar bowl. We do not have"to guess about 
it. Why, they are talking right now about a foreign cartel to 
control the price of sugar—control it to us as well as to others. 

My friend from Mississippi, who leads the opposition to an 
adequate sugar tariff, does not seem to be afraid of a foreign 
cartel in sugar; but when the Senate was considering synthetic 
camphor—a commodity in which the Senator from Mississippi 
has a different type of interest—my friend, the Senator from 
Mississippi, interrupted the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Hatrie_p] with tears in his eyes to inquire what in the world 
will happen to us if we do not have and protect a domestic 
industry in synthetic camphor, and there happens to be a 
foreign cartel organized against us. He was pathetically 
worried lest a cartel in synthetic camphor should throttle the 
American people; but he is not worried a bit about a cartel 
in sugar, which can do more to us in one month than a syn- 
thetic-camphor cartel could do to us in 50 years: I do not 
understand his method of thinking. We had, indeed, better 
begin thinking in terms of foreign cartels, and measure our 
real exposure, 
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Furthermore, we are put upon warning as to the utterly | 
vicious and ruthless methods which foreign sugar interests, fre- 
quently speaking through our own American sugar barons on 
Wall Street, are willing to invoke in order to control the sugar 
situation in the United St There is not a blacker page in 
the hearings of the lobby committee than the page which carries 
the testimony disclosing the lengths to which the foreign sugat 
interests were willing to go in order to throttle sugar produc- 
tion in the United States. Why, read about how they were 
proposing to use the Masonic fraternity, for instance, against all 
the first principles of Masonic fraternity. We read how they 
were proposing to capitalize Rotary clubs; but that is not all. 
We read something else. Here is the front page of the Balti- | 
more Sun for December 14, 1929; and the headline says: 

CARAWAY Lakin 
against 


ates. 


we 


offers evidence 
the United States. 


Think of it! Willing even to debauch our international rela- 
tions and undermine our Pan American friendships in order to 
capture and control the domestic American sugar bowl. 

That is just a snapshot of the lengths to which the foreign 
sugar interests, underwritten by Wall Street, are willing to go 
in order to throttle domestic sugar. If they are willing to go 
that far in a mere tariff war, how far would they not be willing 
to go in inflicting their price tyranny upen the American sugar 
bowl if the Senate permits them to have a free right-of-way 
without any check or competition from a healthy, wholesome 
domestic industry? 

Why, Mr. President, the contemplation to me is absolutely 
ridiculous. My friend the Senator from Mississippi, wading 
over here on this side of the aisle, in solemn and ominous tones, 
asked the Senator from New Jersey if he realized that the rate 


to show stirred up Latin America 


which was impending upon sugar would cost New Jersey 
$1,725,000 a year. I do not know whether it would or not, Mr 


President, but I do know that New Jersey paid $25,963,000 in 
1920 as its share of the tribute that we had to yield up to for- 
eign sugar when we did not have a domestic competition to 
hold it down. 

The Senator from Mississippi comes over to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess], and he says, with an ominous forefinger, “ Do 
you realize that you are about to vote a tax of $3,100,000 upon 
the people of your State?” I do not know whether that is 
correct or not; but I do know that Ohio paid $47,300,000 in 
cold, provable cash in 1920 as its share of the increased price 
when there was no domestic sugar industry to hold down the 
foreign gouge. 

The Senator from Mississippi says, “I will not quote any 
figures about Kansas, because apparently the Senators from 
Kansas are all right on this proposition.” I wish he had quoted 
some figures from Kansas. At any rate, here are some figures 
from Kansas. Kansas paid $14,500,000 in 1920 as its share of 
the extra sugar gouge when there was not any domestic indus- 
try to keep down the price. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to call the roll of all 
these States, but the arithmetic is here; and in every instance 
the insurance policy which can be purchased to-day at compara- 
tively trivial cost is nothing compared to the cost which will be 
inflicted upon the American people in every State in the Union 
if the Senate declines to keep the domestic industry alive. 

I ask that this table be printed in the Recogp at this point 
in connection with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 
Increased cost of sugar to American consumers in 1920, when they were 

at the mercy of the Cuban sugar industry 
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Increased cost of sugar to 
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Mr. VANDENEERG. Mr. President, just one or two points 
more. 


Sugar is the cheapest commodity that the 
have a chance to buy to-day In my judgment, this tariff will 
help to keep it cheap. Perhaps the fact that it is cheap is the 
reason why South Carolina picks it out as the target for special 
State taxation. It is rather an astounding contemplation that 
the from South Carolina are opposed to a Federal 
tariff upon sugar because of what they say will be the awful 


American people 


Senators 


burden that it will inflict upon the American sugar bowl, when 
back home they are voting twice as big a tariff upon the Amer- 
ican sugar bowl without any fear whatever as to the net result 


upon the ultimate consumer 
Here the News, 

1930 : 
The 


by the 


is Greenville Greenville, S. C., February 7, 


committee has recommended : 


f the tax of 1 


is calculated to raise abeut $700,000 


is received tentative 


approval 
cent per pound on sugar, which 
Just 


general committee 
in South Carolina, $700,000 
for State purposes 
Carolina taxes the 


whatever. 


There is no cry 


American sus 


about gouging or extortion Ss 
without 


uth 


ar bowl compen 


any domestic 


sation 

The reason why they do it, I repeat, is because sugar is the 
cheapest staple commodity that is available in the United States 
to-day. They would better vote for a reasonable tariff on sugar 
in the Nation in order to keep it cheap, so that they can tax it. 

Not only is it the cheapest commodity but here is a significant 
fact. In the United States sugar bas a less tariff protection than 
in almost any other country on the globe. The Senate is familiar 
with the figures. I do not propose to go into them, but I want 
to ask why we should believe that the American sugar farmer 
can survive under conditions not inflicted upon any other farm- 
ers on earth. 


I also want to know why it is any more our responsibility to 


| keep a market open for Cuban sugar than it is the responsibility 


ot 


of some of the rest Pan America, 
where the duty is 17.61 cents 


like Brazil, for instance, 
as compared with the duty of 2 


cents which is now being proposed here in the Senate The duty 
in Salvador is 15.876; in Peru it is 9.428; in Guatemala it is 
4.902; in Cost Rica it is 3.773. And so it goes. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, there has been a great deal of 


talk around here the last few days about so-called vote swapping, 
and there has been a studied effort to make any change of at 
tude obnoxious. But a changed vote, under altered circum- 
stances—and I remind the Senate that this pending amendment 


tl 


is a different amendment, and I remind the Senate also that 
it is now perfectly apparent that a bounty will not be voted 
upon sugar—a changed vote under altered circumstances do 


not rightly deserve any such self-serving opprobrium. 
the 


Even genial and distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
{[Mr. Harrison], who leads this battle to kill the domestic 
sugar industry, has been known spectacularly to ¢ nge his 
mind. On June 2, 1922, he said: 

When the effort was made to place a tariff on lot ple cotton, a 
commodity thut is produced quite largely in my State, one county in 
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my State producing more than any other county in the United States, 
I would not for it I thought it wrong in principle. 


vote because 


But this week my friend from Mississippi voted for a very 
heavy duty upon long-staple cotton. Perhaps this is no parallel, 
because it took him eight years to surrender what in 1922 was 
a principle with him. Certainly I do not criticize, but 1 point 
out that may alter with my friend 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

He said another thing that same day in 1922: 


Circumstances even 


Cases, 


iow, In 


ver voted for protection in my life, and I shall 


Mr. President, he is still 
cerned; but a protectionist 
platform, is utterly inconsistent if it listens to 
asks us to sound the death knell for sugar beets 
and sugarcane and canbe sugar, in the United 
vote will be the Senzxute’s decision upon the 
agriculture and industry in these respects. 

In a word, Mr. President, we are about to determine, with 
finality, | may say, the economic fate of 97,000 sugarcane farm- 
ers in 8 States, and 100,000 sugar-beet farmers in 19 States, 
a total of 197,000 farmers in 27 States. Without an adequate 
ugar tariff, this farm tariff bill is a travesty. Without an 
adequate sugar tariff, the American housewife will find herself 
at the mercy of whatever burdensome price foreign sugar 
tyrants care to inflict upon her. We are voting for or against 
America, 

Mr. WALSH of 
ator from Mic! 
remarks on th 


far as sugar is con- 
protectionist 
him when he 
and beet sugar, 
states, This 
economic life of 


consistent so 


Senate, elected on a 


Montana. Mr. President, the eloquent Sen- 
igan {Mr. VANDVENBERG| introduced his pertinent 
pending amendment with the same assumption 
as that made by the Senator from Utah, namely, that unless 
this duty is imposed upon the importations of sugar the beet- 
sugar industry is destroyed, it passes out of existence. 

No effort has been made to controvert the figures that were 
given last night concerning the enormous profits that have been 
made by the largest company engaged in the business. But a 
horrible example is held up to the Senate of the United States 
about what happened before when a monopoly of the American 
market was secured by the foreign producers of sugar. What 
is the fact about the matter? When was this time that the 
American sugar factories were driven out of business by for- 
eign imp: When did they close up because of these 
importations? 

Mr. President, the production of beet 
States in 1922 summed up 1,021,000 tons. 
very high, as a matter of course, during the last years of the 
war and the years immediately following, because of the ex- 
traordinarily high prices of sugar at that time. The price of 
22 cents a pound for sugar at wholesale was not due, by any 
means whatever, to any cessation of operations by the Ameri- 
can factories. That condition arose by reason of the high prices 
which attended the war. Everybody understands that situa- 

on perfectly well. By reason of high prices the fac- 

i in the United States continue! to produce beet sugar in 

y nsiderable quantities until 1922, mounting up, as I have 

. to 1,021,000 tons. 

Then, h the price of sugar fell, with the prices of all 
other conrmodities, and the beet-sugar factories were unable to 
pay the price for s Which they had been paying, and they 
reduced the price of beets, and as a consequence in 1923 the 

production was only 690,000 tons; in 1924 it was 882,000 
Then the price began rising, and in 1925 the production 
mumnted to 1,091,000 tons; in 1926 it amounted to 

ns, in 1927 to 987,000 tons, in 1928 to 1,081,000 tons, and in 
1929 to 1,040,000 tons, greater even than it was in 1922. 
Observe in 
do oon an average $11.63 a ton for their beets, but in 1921 
ey dropped to $6.35, and that accounts for the fall in produc- 
ion. The farmers could not and would not raise beets at the 
price that was offered in 1921, In 1922 the price began to 
and the average was $7.91; in 1923 it was $8.91, in 1924 it 
was $7.91, in 1925 it was $6.39, and so on. 

It will b 
regular proportion to the price the factories have paid for the 
beets 

Mr. SM‘ 

The 
yield 


tations? 


sugar in the 


those 


wever, 


beet 


I 
+} 
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rise, 


OT. Mr. President—— 
VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
to the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 
Mr. SMOOT. I want to call Senator’s attention to the 
fact that during the war the Government fixed the price which 
should be paid for beets, and not only that but the Govern- 


the Senator from Montana 


the 
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United | 
It had been running | 


901,000 | 


1920 the beet-sugar factories of the United States | 





observed that the production of beet sugar is in | 
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ment fixed the price at which sugar should be sold. Therefore 
all of the local sugar was sold, and Cuba and other foreign 
countries took advantage of that and raised the price to the 
American people, just as the Senator from Michigan has said. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, as a matter of 
course, the war conditions raised the price of sugar everywhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the sugar manufacturers in the United 
States did not make any money out of the manufacture of sugar 
during the war. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. All sugar produced in Cuba was 
available in the United States, just the same as all sugar pro- 
duced in the United States was. We did not use up all of our 
domestic sugar, and then begin to import from Cuba. The im- 
portations went on just exactly the same, and if the price was 
raised to 22 cents it was as much to the profit of the domestic 
producer as it was to the profit of the Cuban producer. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is where the Senator is wrong. The price 
of sugar was regulated, and sugar could not be sold by the local 
people because of the fact that the price of beets was reguiated, 
and the price of sugar was regulated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; and the price of Cuban sugar 


| could not possibly rise above the price of the domestic sugar. 


Mr. SMOOT. Cuba held her sugar until the domestic sugar 
was out of the way, and then she raised her price to 30 cents a 
pound in some instances, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Give us the importations. Here 
are the facts. The price of sugar in 1920, the average price for 
the year, was $11.33. In 1921 it dropped to $3.45; in 1922 it 
was $2.97. Then it began to climb, and in 1923 it was $5.24, 
in 1924 it was $4.18, in 1925 it was $2.56, in 1926 it was $2.56, 
in 1927 it was $2.95, and in 1928 it was $2.45. So the produc- 
tion of beets and the production of beet sugar respond to the 


| price of sugar in the market. 


It is idle to contend that there is any condition existing which 
indicates either the destruction in the future of the bect-sugar 
industry if the tariff shall remain as it is, or any conditions in- 
dicating that theretofore the high price of sugar was in any 
sense due to any cessation of production in the United States. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Many Senators in open argument and 
privately have expressed the opinion that 1.76 cents per pound 
duty on sugar is not sufficient, and therefore they only voted 
for the Harrison amendment because of the argument used that 


| the Philippines were capable of large expansion and that a vote 


to increase the duty would merely act as a stimulant for in- 
creased production of sugar in the Philippines. In order that 
these Senators may have accurate knowledge before the next 
vote is taken I invite their attention to the fact that I have an 
amendment pending which is in the nature of an additional pro- 
vision to paragraph 501, and which is intended to limit to 
600,000 tons the quantity of sugar that may be imported from 
the Philippines free of duty. Under the act repealed in 1913 
the limit was 300,000 tons. I do not propose at this time to 
discuss this feature of the matter, but I shall show that the 
limitation of 300,000 tons placed in 1909 was at the request of 


| the Philippine government and representatives themselves as ex- 


pressed on the floor of the House by the two Commissioners 
representing the Philippine Islands in the House of Representa- 
tives at that time. I do not care to go further into that dis- 
cussion, as the amendment to which I have referred will be 
presented immediately after the disposition of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] now before us. 
I shall then discuss it, not at length, but more extensively. 

I sympathize with those who believe that we should have 
taken a vote without further debate. I know that those who are 
not representing a constituency directly interested in the ques- 


| tion believe that they have heard enough discussion and would 


like to vote without further debate; but the industry means so 
much to the people of my State that the responsibility which 
rests upon me requires that I say something not by way of 
repetition but for the purpose of submitting additional reasons 
why the Senate should reverse its action on the Harrison amend- 
ment. 

This seems to be made necessary in view of the fact that 
when the Harrison amendment was debated and after the time 
was agreed upon to take a yoie, the proponents of the amend- 
ment managed to secure the floor and on the last day of the 
debate and up to the last minute the entire time was occupied 
in advancing arguments in favor of the Harrison amendment, 
which we had no opportunity to rebut. For instance, every 
speaker on that day figured that we would impose an addi- 
tional tax of $54,000,000 upon the American consumers if we 
adopted the $2.20 rate proposed by the Finance Committee. 
For the sake of meeting that argument, as it was presented as 
relating to the amendment now before us, I invite attention to 








1950 


the fact that the amendment submitted by the Senator from | 


Utah is 20 cents a hundred pounds less, so that the $54,000,000 | 
would have to be reduced if that same argument is to be urged | 
upon the Senate to-day. 

Mr. President, 1 submitted for the Recorp, and made the 
statement a number of times in colloquies with Senators who 
were presenting arguments in favor ef the Harrison amend- 
ment, that the quantity of sugar consumed as sugar in the 
United States is 50 pounds per capita. hat statement has not 
been challenged, because the only authorities of the Govern- 
ment which have investigated the matter are agreed upon the 
proposition. If that is true—and, of course, I attempted to 
show that it is true—and that the entire duty is not effective all 
the time, but if it were effective all the time, then in order to 
meet that argument I wish to invite attention to the fact that 


the increase proposed under the amendment over the existing 





rate is 0.24 of 1 per cent per pound. Multiplying that by 30 
pounds per capita consumption, we find that the individual, if 
he paid the entire tax, would pay 7.2 cents per annum. A 
family of five would pay an additional tax of 36 cents per 
year. There is no other way to figure it. I previously sub- 
mitted these figures based on 2.20 as compared to 1.76, and I do 


not think anybody could dispute them. 
I have not accounted for every pound of the sugar, but I have 
secured the data which tl 


shows and accounts for practically all 
of it. We have much of it manufactured here, and then the 
duty is refunded, because it is manufactured in bond and 


shipped out of the country again. 

The same list of these manufactured products shows that the 
sugav accounted for in the exports is merely a bagatelle com- 
pared to what we consume here in foodstuffs where the price 
of sugar plays no part all. But to the contrary it will ! 
found, by comparing the tariff rates which our friendly enemies 
here have adopted, that practically every commodity mixed 
with sugar has a larger duty or sells at a higher price by the 


at ad 


pound. By purchasing the sugar at 5 cents a pound and mixing 
it with a 15-cent product, such as several of the commodities 


containing products of that price, the percentage of sugar con- 
tent is sold to the public at the rate of 15 cents a pound when 
it costs them only 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss briefly 
effectiveness of the rate. Our friends on this side of the aisle 
who are having trouble with cotton and those on the other side 
of the Chamber who are having trouble with wheat have been 
made to realize recently that although the Farm Board are fully 
authorized to act in the premises and have been granted un- 
limited powers and a bank account of half a billion dollars, 
they have not been able to effect an increase in the price of 
wheat or the price of cotton. That is because they are world 
commodities, consumed by every nation in the world, and natu- 
rally the law which applies to them is the law of supply and 
demand. 

So it with sugar. Sugar is a product universally used. 
Its price is fixed by the law of supply and demand. When we 
make that statement and show that the rate not alway 
effective, or effective at all times, we are asked why we want a 
rate if it is not effective. The answer is very plain. We want 
a rate that will be effective, and can only be effective when 
there is an overproduction in the world. Sugar is a world com- 
modity, and whenever there is an overproduction the demand 
is not sufficient to consume the production, and therefore the 
price falls. It under such circumstances, which are well 
illustrated just at this time when sugar is selling now at the 
lowest it has ever sold in the entire history of the world because 
of overproduction, that the rate can be effective and can protect 
us and tide us over, as it were, until conditions balance again 
and the law of supply and demand resumes its application and 
the price of sugar is again fixed, not upon the tariff but upon 
such a basis, in the way of an increased price, as the world 
demand and the supply will justify. 

We know—at any rate anyone who has studied the history 
of tariff legislation as applied to sug: 
say, almost invariably when the rate has been raised it was 
because of an oversupply of sugar. It was the oversupply that 
created the demand for an increased rate and until that supply 
was consumed or exhausted or brought down to normal, al- 
though the rate was increased, the price of sugar continued to 
drop. So it is whenever, under any tariff adopted by the Gov- 
ernment, we have reduced the rate, sugar has almost invariably 
increased in price responding to the same law of supply and 
demand. I shall submit for the Recorp statistics to establish 
that fact, showing the conditions before and after the passage 
of each tariff act by the Congress. [See Exhibit A.] 

Mr. President, we are not only confronted with an overpro- 
duction of sugar at this time, but we are also confronted with 


the question of the 


Is 


is 


is 


ore 
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a situation throughout the world where we find that the United 
States has the smallest tariff rate of any nation as plied to 
sugar. The result is that Cuba, being so close to us and being 
a tropical country well suited for the production of sugar, have 
increased their production severa! times since their treaty with 
us. It is also true, in addition to the fact that we have the 
lowest tariff rate of any vation in the world, that they have a 
preferential of 20 per cent in their favor. The result is that 
they do not make any effort to sell their sugar to anyone but 
the United States, and if we are to continue the existing rate 
it is almost an assured fact now that most of our preducers 
will go out of business, 

Sugar has never been cheaper than it is now. Sugar is an 
agricultural product. I wish to reiterate what has been said 
in response to the remarks made by the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. WatsH] that the factories did not pay the price to the 
beet growers. I happen to know that the contract of the beet 
growers and the contract of the sugarcane growers in my State 
and the adjoining States which produce some little sugarcane 
is on a cooperative basis; that the price is never fixed, but is 
determined by the price of sugar at the time of delivery or on 
an average taken during the week of delivery, so that if the 
price of sugar goes down then necessarily the price of the beets 
and the sugarcane must follow, since that is the basis upon 
Which such figures have been agreed to both by the produce1 l 
by the factory as an eyuitable division of whatever profits ar 
to be made or a division of whatever es may be sustaine 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in th hair) Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the S« tor from ¢ rad 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield 

Mr. PHIPPS. I merely wish to ask the Senato Ss not 
his understanding that these contracts aln invariably, I 
think invariably, fix a minimum pri which the farmer is to 
receive for his sugar beets, which is not affected by any drop 
in the price of sugar itself? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is true. I mean that the grower 
is not deprived of any loss under that figure if the price does 
not go above it, but he does not lose when it falls below the 
minimum price, which is an insurance to him and has been 
found necessary to induce him to go to the expense of growing 
a crop for the factory. 

Mr. President, I have here a copy of the bill which has been 


introduced in the General Assembly of the State of South Caro- 


lina and which was referred to by the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. VANDENBERG]. I should like to have permission to have it 
inserted in the Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 


is granted. 
(The bill referred to appears 
remurks as Exhibit B.) 


at the end of Mr. BroussaArp's 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I want all Senators to be 
made acquainted with the first section of this bill, which reads 
as follows: 

Section 1. That every person, firm, or corporation doing domestic or 
intrastate business within this State and engaged in the business of sell- 
ing, purchasing, refining, using, shipping, or distributing, for the pury 
of sale, and/or use in the manufacture of any commodity for the pur 
pose of sale within this State, any sugar for the purpose of carrying on 
such business, shall be subject to the payment of a license tax which 
shall be measured by and graduated in accordance with the sales of 
such person, firm, or corporation within the State of South Carolina, 
except as may be hereinafter otherwise provided 


It is a lengthy bill and I do not care to read it all, but di 
to state that it imposes a tax upon sugar brought in and sold 


sire 


in South Carolina. My only purpose in referr to it is to 
show that, although it is said that the price of sugar would be 
increased by imposing the proposed tax, notwithstanding the 
tariff now imposed upon sugar, sugar is so cheap that the Legis 
lature of South Carolina sees fit to resort to the imposition of 


a tax upon it, and I am informed the State expects to realize 
$700,000 a year therefrom. 

Mr. President, it has been apparent to many of us for the 
last six or eight months thar the Cuban producers were dump 


ing sugar here. In other words, with a difference in cost of tl 
production between Cuba and the United States of $1.45, as 
contended by our opponents, then it is inconceivable how the 


i 


Cubans can send their sugar here, pay the freight and insur 
ance and a duty of $1.76, and sell it in the market at New York 
for three dollars and fifty-odd cents, as was recently done 

I will tell Senators how it is done. The Cuban producers of 
sugar have, of course, a motive in doing this, even to the extent 
of temporarily losing money, in order to accomplish their pur- 
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resident, a copy 
February 15, 1930, 
ducers can reduce the price of sugar in Cuba. 
1 will read extract from the article, which is written by 
William E. Walling, a well-known author, who is writing for 
this publicatior He visited Cuba for the purpose of securing 
nformation upon wl to of articles which he 
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Mr. President, I do not wish to consume unduly the time of | 
he Senate, as other Senators wish to speak, and so I will ask 
that the entire article may be inserted in the Recorp. I wish 
merely to emphasize the statement of the writer of the article 
that the Cuban producers are paying as low as 60 cents a day to 
men engaged in harvesting sugarcane 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the article 
referred to by the Senator from Louisiana will be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The article 
the 


is as follows: 
Labor Banner, D. 


1930] 


{From American Washington, C., February 15, 
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this second article of his series, 
the terrible 


how the 


Walling shows with pitiless 
under which Cuban workers suffer. He 
whole of government thrown against the 
the way to the most cruel exploitation. Unions, as they 
are called, are used by the tyrant to create a false impression. As staff 


abuses 
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power 


Inasses, opening 
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correspondent for this newspaper and International Labor News Service, 
Mr. Walling, noted author and economist, is ripping the lid once more 
off the rottenness of the Cuban scandal.) 

By William 
held in October in 
executive council of the 
the convention of 


Walling 

Toronto, directly after the con- 
American Federation of Labor 

the Pan-American Federation of 

Labor which had been called to meet in Habana on the 6th of January. 
he 

that the officers 


English 
meeting 
the 

postpone 


In its 
vention, 


decided t« 


reasons assigned for this postponement by President Green were 
of the American Federation of Labor were to be very 
much occupied in January with the new campaign of organization in 
the Southern States; that there was no pressing need for holding the 
Van-American convention this year, and that “ received from 
of tl of South and Central America as to economic 
and other conditions suggest the desirability of postponing the Habana 
with the hope that in the near future conditions will have | 


reports 
some countries 
convention 
changed 
CONCLUDED RESOLUTION AIMED AT CUBANS 

The Cuban Government and the labor organizations supporting it paid 
attention only to the last of these explanations. In view of the reso- 
lution that had passed at Toronto favoring investigation of the 
Cuban Government by the United States Senate, they concluded that 
Cuba itself was of the countries referred to and that conditions 
there were one of the chief causes leading to the postponement of the 


Hiabana convention. 


been 





one 


The resolution passed unanimously at Toronto gave the approval of 
the American Federation of Laber to the proposed Senate investiga- 
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tion of the report that “there is neither safety of life nor freedom of 
speech nor freedom assemblage, of movement, of the press, of 
organization” under the Machado government. 


of 


or 


SEEK FOR ILLUSION OF MACHADO-AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR BOND 


The telegrams sent by the pro-Machado unions were quoted in the 
previous article. Sut these were only the opening guns in a vigorous 
campaign carried on by these unions and the Government to line up 
the American Federation of Labor as having accepted the views of the 
pro-Machado unions—in view of the fact that they, and they alone, 
are members of the Pan American Federation of Labor, or at least to 
make it appear in Cuba that the American Federation of Labor and 
the pro-Machado unions were in complete harmony and agreement. 

This object the Machado government and its supporters sought 
accomplish by a whole series of false reports published not only 
Cuba but actually sent out from Habana to the United States. 

For example, on January 14 the Associated Press cabled from Habana 
that “a delegation from the American Federation of Labor is expected 
here in time to participate in the meetings” of the Cuban Maritime 
Workers’ Congress, an organization which was inaugurated in Habana 
on January 14 and 16. Another previous Associated Press dispatch 
said that the American Federation of Labor had agreed to send “ two 
observers.” 


to 
in 


CONVENTION HAND IN HAND WITH DICTATOR 


The present writer, who was at this time at St. Petersburg, Fla., to 
report the meetings of the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor, was told by President Green that there was “not one word 
of truth” in this report. This writer thereupon took the first steamer 
for Habana, arriving there on January 15, when the Cuban Maritime 
Workers’ Congress was in session, to see if anybody was present who 
was claimed representative of American labor. No such person 
was present. But every effort was made to convince the Cuban public 
that this congress, while 10,000 per cent pro-Machado, was also hand 
in glove with the American Federation of Labor. 

Indeed, the convention was so thick with the Government 
amusing to an American spectator. I quote the Habana press: 

“On platform Mr. Miguel Guerra, president of this first con- 
gress, had on his right Gen. Eugenio Mobinet, Secretary of Agriculture, 
who represented the President of the Republic, and on his left Mr. 
Rafael Martinez Ortiz, Secretary of State.” There followed the names 
of several other high Government officials. 


as a 


as to be 


the 


REPORT TO MACHADO GETS HIS “O. K.” STAMP 


One of the chief resolutions passed protested at length against the 
“campaigns of calumny” against the President carried on “in the 
name of labor,” and declared “the adhesion of the congress to the 
work of the Government.” After the congress, its secretary, Mr. Juan 
Arevalo, “ visited the President to present to him the conclusions 
reached by the congress.” 

“Mr. Arevalo informed the reporters that the President had expressed 
himself as well satisfied with the work of the congress and in complete 
sympathy with its resolutions ”""—as he might well be. 

At the same time the congress declared itself in complete sympathy 
with the American Federation of Labor. Possibly this declaration was 
more deeply felt than its “ adhesion ” to Machado, which may have been 
a matter of tactics, yielding temporarily to superior force. But what 
impressed the Cuban public was to see Machado and the American 
Federation of Labor so closely linked together during the proceedings. 
And it was clearly the object of the pro-Machado element to create 
this impression. 

The congress declared its “adhesion to the principles of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor and of the International Federation of 
Trades Unions of Amsterdam.” 


CUBAN WAGES DOWN TO LOWEST POINT 


Nowhere within the United States or near its borders are wages so 
low as in Cuba. Yet the Cuban Government uses all its crushing dic- 
tatorial power first to prevent effective and free organization of labor 
and then to lower wages by law. 

For many years Cuba has had a law forbidding the payment of labor 
by company checks and the compulsory trading at company stores. In 
December Dictator Machado had this law, known as the Arteaga Act, 
repealed and payment by tickets and company-store checks is now in 
full vogue for a large part of the hundreds of thousands of workers 
engaged, since January 15, in harvesting the enormous sugar crop. 

More than half of Cuba’s workers rely for practically their entire 
annual income on the three months’ sugar harvest. A large part of 
these receive only 60 or 70 cents a day, the wage having gone down year 
by year, while few, indeed, any longer receive as much as a dollar. Only 
a few years ago $1.25 was the ordinary wage. 

Since President Machado, the National City Bank, and all the chief 
Cuban and American interests are either plantation owners or otherwise 
interested in sugar, any lowering of sugar wages means an immense sum 
of cash in their pockets. But it also means not only the dragging down 
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labor, but a deathblow to the purchasing power of the The Dingley 
osperity of the island } — = os 
\N ABUSES; FIRES IN CANE FIELDS 
Machado is done with his 
he workers required to spen 


company sto 


these evils Most of the Ameri 

abolished the pay check ruck or company store system half 
tury 

But when labor ha hit has no power—and when it has no 
power it is invariably reduced to a serf’s income and invariably re¢ 
a sert’s ‘ ‘ Cuban unskilled labor accordingly lives in the most 
wretched conditions Their labor often extends to 14 hours rhey 
rarely have 100 days’ employment at the sugar harvest and almost 1 
through » rest t -_ 4 . the great bulk of them have an 
annual i rE s thi ne y i has been reduced 
materially redu ® reintrody , mpany-check paym 
abolis i 

inflammabl 1 
iing wheu 1 was in Habana Sometime 

fires destroy y la val he crop and are the beginning of popu 
lar move t t t wil pris : 1 of the large 
companit 1 riot re from ‘au during th 


present sugar 


Mr. BROUSSARD. ir. President, I do not care to trespass 
upon the time of other Senators who I know wish to say a few 
words in support of the amendment of the Senator from Utah. 
I am satisfied that the Senate, if consistent with its own action 
on the pending bill, will adopt the 2-cent rate proposed in the 
amendment Its adoption will mean no hardship upon the 
American consumers of sugar, or, Should there be an additional 
price, it would | so small as to be almost nothing compa ‘ed to 
whut they are paying for all other commodities that enter into 
family use on the table Sugar will still be the lowest priced, 
the cheapest, and the best food that can be bought for two or 
three times the money which is now paid for it. 


\ 
Ss 


Exuipit A 
OF TARIFF CHANGES ON THI 


ment that the full amoun if an Tr e 


st - arif ’ ray su r is 


New York quotati : f vy and ref ( gar for 
shows that wl ’ United States duty on 
igar has been inereased the Cu I edt ! have low 
of raws il I ‘rican refiners ha yo ai ‘ r nar’ 
and retir : and whenever t 
ducers have ri d their pri 
increased tl * margin between 
minor portis of any increase 
the domestic price of refined 
To exclud crop i nd season 
regardless of tariff! changes the quotatior have 
months precedi and two months succeeding 


The Wilson tariff and the price 


25, 1894. 


A verage. es 2 055 . 6 } 50 


! Aug. 28, 1894, Wilson bill effective, imposing duty of 40 per cent ad valorem | 
amounting to $1.056; absorbed by Cuban producers and American refiners 80.6 cents 1 Mar. |, 1914, Underwood bill efTect 
or 76.3 per cent of entire duty. American refiners, 18.2 cents, or 4 per c 
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The Underwood tariff and the price of sugar—Continucd 


New 
York in 
1d 


price 


United 
St fee 
} duty per 
100 
pounds 


granulat 
ed sugar 

per 100 
| pounds 


$3 


EXHIBIT 
Ww 
No 


IN 


Hlouse bill 1466 ys and Means Committee. 


1466 


Introduced by 


THE HOUSP OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


(Read the first time February 25, 


1930) 


A bill to raise revenue for the support of the State 


sale of sugar 


government by 


imposing a tax on the 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina, | 


That every person, or corporation 


State 


doing domestic intra- 
in the 
purchasing, using, shipping, or distributing, for the 
of sale, the manufacture of commodity for 
the purpose of sale within this State, any sugar for the purpose of carry- 


ing such 


or 
within 


state business this and engaged business 


ing, 
purpose 


consignibg, 


and/or use in any 


on any business, shall be subject to the payment of a license 
tax which shall be measured by in with the 
of within of South 
lina 
all sugar a 


the 


and graduated accordance 
firm, the State 
except as may be hereinafter otherwise provided: 

of 1 per pound avoirdupois 


person, firm, or corporation first receiving the 


sales such person, or corporation 


Care 


0 license tax cent to be 


ad by sugar in this 
State 

Sec. 2. Every 
the 
return to 


person, firm, or corporation subject to 


ist and 10th days of each month, make a true 


this tax shall, 
and correct 
the South Carolina Tax Commission in such form as it may 
the amount of 
month and remit the tax therewith. 


true and « 


between 
prescribe, showing 
during the 
of fa 


Commi: 


previous That in case 


rect return to the South Carolina Tax 


to make a 


ure 


mation as be 


it may able to obtain, assess the tax due thereon, and add 
nalty of 50 per cent; 


ah px 
South Carolina Tax Commission shall add a penalty of 50 per cent, 
eupon the South Carolina Tax Commission shall mail notice of the 
of taxes and penalties to the party failing to make such return 
or to ] the tax, and if the taxes and penalties are not paid within 
10 days after mailing execution shall be issued the 
manner and with the force provided hereinafter in section 3. 

Src. 3. (a) If by this act 


remain due and unpaid for a period of 10 days, the tax commission shall 


whe 

mount 
pay 
notice, 


such in 


any license taxes or penalties imposed 
issue 
the State commanding him to levy upon and sell the real and personal 
of the 
the amount thereof with penalties and the costs of executing the war- 
rant, and to return such warrant to the tax commission and to pay it 


collected by virtue thereof. Upon receipt of such warrant 


property 


the money 


the sheriff shall file with the clerk of court of his county a copy thereof, | 
abstract of judg- | 


and 


ments 


thereupon the clerk of court shall enter in the 
the name of the taxpayer mentioned in the warrant, and in the 
proper columns the amount of tax with penalties and costs, for which 
the is issued, and the date and hour when such copy is filed, 
and shall index the warrant upon the index of judgements. The sheriff 
shall thereupon proceed upon the warrant in all respects with like effect 
and in the manner prescribed by law in respect to executions 
issued against property upon judgments of a court of record and shall 
be entitled to the same fees for his services in executing the warrant 
to be collected in the manner. The taxes and penalties imposed 
by this act shall be deemed a debt owing to the State by the party 
whom th: shall be charged and shall be a lien upon all 
property of the party against whom the same shall be charged, but such 
lien all be valid, to affect the rights of purchasers for value, 
mortgages, or judgments, or other lien creditors, only from the time 
the warrant 
in the case of real estate, where the real estate is situate, and, 
of personal property (where the taxpayer resides, if the tax- 
a nonresident, in the county where the personal property is 
Provided, however, That any license taxes or penalties imposed 
shall be a first preferred tax lien upon any and all of the 
personal property of the taxpayer used, or to. be used, in said business. 

It is hereby declared to be the intent and purpose of this act to 
impose the tax herein provided on sugar upon the person, firm, or cor- 


warrant 


same 


same 


against same 


st so as 
when 
county, 
in case 
payer lx 
situate) : 
hereunder 


Calendar | 


of sell- | 


sugar reccived and the amount sold | 


ion the tax commission shall make the same upon such infor- | 


and in any case of failure to pay the tax the | 


a warrant of execution directed to the sheriff of the county of | 


taxpayer found within this county for the payment of } 


is entered upon the transcript of judgment in the | 
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poration making the first sale within this State, or the person, firm, or 
corporation first receiving the sugar within this State. 

.b) Every such person, firm, or corporation shall keep a record, or 
records, showing the value and the gross receipts derived from engaging 
in any business taxable under this section, and such record shall, at all 
times, be subject to inspection by any agent of the South Carolina Tax 
Commission: Provided, That in case of any person, firm, or corporation 
engaging in a temporary, transient, or itinerant business which is tax- 
able under the provisions of this act the entire tax shall be paid upon 
demand by the South Carolina Tax Commission, or any duly authorized 
agent thereof, and in case the tax is not paid upon demand, all penal- 
ties provided for by this act shall immediately apply. If any person, 
firm, or corporation required under the provisions of this section to 
keep any record, book, or papers shall fail to keep such true and correct 
records, books, or papers, either or all, or shall fail or refuse to submit 
the same for inspection of the South Carolina Tax Commission, or its 
duly authorized agents, or shall willfully make a false or fraudulent 
return, in each such event such person, firm, or corporation shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be subject to a fine 
of not less than $50 nor more than $2,000, or imprisonment of not less 
than 30 days nor more than 12 months, or both, in the discretion of 
the court: Provided, That the license tax herein provided shall not 
apply in case any sugar is sold to the United States Government for 
Army, Navy, or marine purposes, and which shall be shipped from a 
point within the State to a place which has been lawfully ceded to the 
United States Government for Navy, Army, or marine purposes. 

Sec. 4. In case any person or corporation is liable for the payment of 
any tax under the provisions of this act and has not paid the same, and 
it is made to appear that such person or corporation is insolvent, or that 
the strict enforcement of the payment of the tax would probably 
render the taxpayer insolvent; then, in such case, the tax commission 
may settle and compromise such tax as may be for the best practical 
interest of the State and as may, under all circumstances, be just to 
the taxpayer. 

Sec. 5. That administration of this act is vested in the South Caro- 
line Tax Commission, which shall prescribe rules and regulations perti- 
nent to the enforcement of this act. It shall have power to enter upon 

the premises of any taxpayer and examine, or cause to be examined, by 
| any agent or representative, designated by it for that purpose, any 
| books, papers, records, memoranda, etc., and/or commodities bearing 
upon the amounts of taxes payable, and to secure any other information 
directly or indirectly concerned in the enforcement of this act. 

Sec. 6. That the license tax or taxes imposed by this act shall be in 
addition to all other licenses and taxes levied by law, as a condition 
| precedent to engaging in any business, or doing any act taxabie there 
under. 

Sec. 7. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shall, for any reason, be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdic- 
| tion to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate 
the remainder of this act, but shall be confined ia its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the con- 
troversy in which such judgment shall have been rendered. No caption 
of any section, or set of sections, shall in any way affect the interpreta- 
| tion of this act or any part thereof: Provided, That the collection of 
| the license taxes imposed under the provisions of this act shall not be 
| stayed or prevented by any injunction, writ, or order issued by any 
court or judge thereon. In all cases in which any license or tax is re- 
quired to be paid hereunder by any person, firm, or corporation, and 
the tax commission shall claim the payment of the taxes 80 assessed, 
| or shall take any step or proceedings to collect the same, the person, 
firm, or corporation against whom such license taxes are charged, or 
against whom such step or proceedings shall be taken, shall, if he con- 
| eeives the same to be unjust or illegal for any reason, pay the said 
taxes notwithstanding, under protest, in such funds and moneys as the 

South Carolina Tax Commission shall be authorized to receive, and upon 

such payment being made, said South Carolina Tax Commission shall 
| make proper note that the same was paid under protest and notify the 
| State treasurer that such taxes were paid under protest; that the per- 

son, firm, or corporation so paying said license taxes may at any time 
| within 30 days after making such payment, but not afterwards, bring 
| an action against the said South Carolina Tax Commission for the re- 
| covery thereof in any court of competent jurisdiction and/or in proper 
cases in the Federal courts and if it be determined tn said action that 
such taxes were wrongfully and illegally collected for any reason owing 
to the merits, then the court before which the case is tried shall certify 
of record that the same were wrongfully collected and ordered to be 
returned with interest thereon at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 
Whereupon the South Carolina Tax Commission shall issue its warrant 
upon the State treasurer for refunding the taxes and interest so paid, 
which shall be paid in preference to other claims against the treasury. 

Sec. 9. That the South Carolina Tax Commission may, in its discre- 
tion, compromise any criminal or civil action arising under the pro- 
visions of this act, either before or after prosecution commenced. The 
South Carolina Tax Commission may, upon good cause shown, remit any 
| penalties accruing under this act, in whole or in part. 
































Sec. 10. That this act shall take eff immediately upon its approval | lines involved are of great importance In ad ion to givi 
by eg rnot employment to the farmer and to the 1 l em} yees, the | 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on account of the limited time, | STOWns Industry affords feed for cattle and sheep. They feed 
my remarks will be very brief. The subject has been very upon the lands W h ‘re the beets are 1 . l i \ ps of 
thoroughly covered and the statistics have already been pre beets are left m the gr und and the cattle feed on t n rhe 
sented for the Recorp at least once. So I do not care to pre- weet pulp, atter aL eS from the mill, the sugar ree 
sent figures to any exter tracted sD SO LaF as it can be, is fed to the stock; bu 

Initially I want to say that I have never personally held one me amen, i ee fence ee a 
lol ’ +} Santa - en enear-nros ine mnany } variety is desirable as well So the available f i whi 
cola worth of interest in any ugar-producing company in largely used is alfalfa hasan anaes, tant reer , fe ' 
the United States. Naturally I was attracted by the prospect . . . , ; - a , 
of the sugar business when I made my residence in Colorado in | ““"*8 waren the farmer raises and w ) ‘ “s & 
ciacn : 5 Sooo 7 = crop that enriches the soil. By having rotation of « sugar 
1x 2. However, the sugar-beet industry at that time was in its heske, Manis and othe teedasie the daveee aeneeel this Sen 
infancy. Factories had been installed in several places, but | ), st possible result in hie asricait an "< 
they had not been successful, and so I allowed the matter to 1 : : ; 

. : iukKINgE a section that 1 well kno where the t ssi 
drift for a time. ’ il ' 

ry ‘ . i Sugar mill in Colorado was tes | i etot I 
‘Then along about 1911, or 19i2 pe rhaps, when the Great can recall that in 1902 or 1904 land in it tinmediite 1 
Western Co. had succeeded in bringing: together several fac- d with water rights could have been acquired at anywhere 
tories in order to effectuate economies in operation, a nd had | around $40 to $60 per re: say an averave of $50 per act 
taken thi se factories into organization, although a ma- fo-day that land is re ably worth $400 per acre Had it no 
jority of them had been unsuccessful, I happened to be very | peony for the sugar m ; tek there. t 3 uld 
closely associated with Mr. Chester S. Morey, who was presi- increased in value to anvthing like that oie 
dent of the Great Western Co., and who was desirous of having Of course, that section is ava Ne wr 
me interest myself in the industry. 1 went into the subject very heat is 7 + hen: adie ers aia 4 as ane 
exhaustively, and my investigation convinced me that not even | cessfully: but the one crop that is be the 
the Great Western Sugar Co., with all its factories and facili- | <, val t cro \\ he plan : 
ties, could carry on a profitable business manufacturing sugar | his crop has been sold. Under the contra : “ . 
from beets unless tariff protection was afforded _ At that time | that he will cet at least so much per ton as a minis . tl 
we were threatened with the removal of the tariff on sugar; in price having ranged from $7 to $8 within tl aed 
fact, the act of 1912, as I recall, provided for a gradual reduc years, © and above that he is assured tl +) r 
tion i itl e duty, and the duty reached a point of 1 cent a pound | gyceeeds in disposing Sin. eaneeiee ép. ainiindl a 
in 1915 or earlier, and in 1916, as I recall, the remainder of | acrooed uy the addit bw a ll a 
the duty, 1 cent per pound, was to be taken off under the pro und the farm mele tei : , that 
visions of the original act. However, the administration then | squitional profit. 
in power, which was Democratic, upon ‘cond thought de- Mr. President, I fvel that a rate of per ! 
cided it would be unwise to remove that duty, so the duty of 1 | too low I fav i the rate of $220. I think ve 
cent per pound was retained But even with that duty, Mr. been adopted I feel entirely fre cele fom t . dy 
President, and with the farmers receiving only from $5 to $5.50 | now before the Senate ; 
a ton for their beets, the Great Western Co. was practically the Mr. HARRISON ir. Pre ry I ask } 
only company that could carry on at a profit, and it could do a hes onsumed? 
so only on account of its methods of operation and the economies The RESIDING OFFICER The prop nts of , nd 
effected by it. The smaller companies were not successful. ment have consumed 76 nutes and an Br . rhe 

I could point out to you, Mr. President, one factory at ppo ts have al ur and 48 minute f 
Lamar, Colo., which was operated for a few years and then Mr. HARRISON. I sus t the absence 1 quor 
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on account of a lack of ability to cure the beets necessary to | A } La | 
run the mill, but because of management. That is a considera- | Bair Gia i ! 
tion that enters largely into the problem. Given similar con- | pijo} om i - at 
ditions, one set of men may make a success of the business, | Black N S t 
while others, with the same advantages, may absolutely fail. ~ e . ~ t Stepl 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAts#H] referred last night Brat aaa 7 N 
to factories within his State and he dwelt upon the prosperity | Brock i N Idaho 
of the Great Western Sugar Co., but why were three factories | Brookhart N ed 
belonging to other companies moved from other States and | ¢ ro . Hatfield 0 - a 
located in Montana? It was not because the soil of Utah is un- | ¢ i P i \ 1 ° 
suited to the cultivation of beets: it was not because the cli Socal He P a = 
mate of Utah is not adapted to beet culture, for that State has | ¢oyzons Heflin Y I 
all the advantages at least that will be found in the State of | Cutting How Rau W 1 
Montana in connection with the raising of sugar beets. eee : oe - 

Mr. President, it so happened that I was interested, I think ce | \ 
in the year 1904, by the enterprise of Sir William Van Horn, | Fletcher Ix ‘ Sheppard 
who projected the railway line from Habana, Cuba, to Santiago, The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fichty-eight iters | ny 
Cuba. 1 took an interest in the enterprise. Incidently, to de- | answered to their names, a quorum Is prest 
yelop their business, the Cuba company, which was the holding Mr. CARRAWAY Mr. Pres nt. I am aware t ) are 
company, acquired sugar factories and leased sugar lands. I | ment. no information available or that might ! ! wed, i ) 
took my proportion of the securities that were issued in order | be effecti in the tl is pend I ! f tl ! 
to pay for the factories and for the lands which were after eitled by a tra i ore t, in 
wards acquired. I still hold those interests; so that in passing | and I k it i ira t ( - i ! iT 1 to 
to-day upon the question involved in the amendment of the | chang eir ¥ 1 this 1 vo r st 1 +) 
Senator from Utah to raise the tariff on sugar, so long as I | for votes that ¢ to be hereafter ca ft] t 
shall be voting against what might be the interest of the com- | pending 
pany in which I am concerned in Cuba, I feel entirely free to That being true, argument i ed: becau 
yote for the amendment of the Senator from Utah. ! nes a matter of trade, of « i on, of |! 

Mr. President, I have referred to the fact that in the early | whatever the facts m ! tl uit 1 D f 
nineteen hundreds, up to 1912 and through 1914 and 1915, the I have been a defender of the honor of the Senate 
farmers were receiving from $5 to $5.50 per ton for sugar beets resented it when people have accused it of in 
Conditions since then have changed. It requires at least $8 | body, as having degenerated ym the old Sena but, so far 
a ton to recompense the farmer to the same extent that $5 per | I know, no other S ite has so delil ly ent i ] 
ton would have recompensed him in those earlier days, because | that is to cost the American people millior l llions « 
of the additional cost to him of labor. | dollars as that which is to be recorded in the v I 


The sugar-beet industry is one of the most desirable in which 
the farmer in territory suitable for the cultivation of sugar 
The side 


beets can engage, It does not stand by itself alone. 
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ing on the proposed rat 
I desire to call the 
so-culled Harrison 


A770 
alleged, have agreed to change their vote, and they are changing 


them because of other considerations than reason. That is 
manifest because they agreed to change their votes before a 


the reconsideration of this rate. So the reason that brought 
conviction to them—if I may be permitted to call it that—was 
something that did not transpire upon the floor of the Senate, 
and nothing to do with the facts with reference to this 
proposed rate, 

Every Senator is the keeper of his own honor. 
the judge of what 
he wer to the people who sent him here 
tha is a private thing, that it belongs to him like the 

he that he has a right to traffic in it like 
else that ! xs to him: if that is his conception of his 
duty, he will cust te accordingly. I venture the assertion, 
and I do it in m rit of harshness, that the Senator who 
changes his vote « the pending amendment will not live long 
to explain to his constituency and to the American 
id to the Senate the reasons that impelled him to do it. 
it attempt to do so on the floor of the Senate. He is 
trust that time will be kind to him and people will 
I shall be much mistaken if he does not find that in that 
mistaken. 


These are the Sena 


Ba 


Capper, 


has 


He must be 
is compatible with his sense of propriety, and 
If he believes 


“ 


wen 
anything 
his 

8 


IS 


forget. 
he 


Is 


tors who voted for the amendment: 


Ashurst, 
irt, 


Allen, rkles 
Bre 
Harris, Harrison, 
McKellar 
Bon ofl 

Si 


Slack, Blaine, Blease, Borah, Bratton, Brock, 
, Connally, Dill, George, Gillett, Glass, Goff, 
Heflin, Jones La Follette, 
Norbeck, Norris, Pine, Robin- 
Kentucky, Sheppard, Shipstead, 
Oki Trammell, 


I 
Caraway 
Hawes 

McMaster, 
Indiana, 

Smith, 


Wagner, 


Hayden, 
Metcalf 


ot 


Keyes, 
Overman, 
Robsion 
Steck, Swanson, 


Waish of 


Schall, 
of 


and 


Inmons 


Tyding 


The 
their 
change 
It was 
sion of this bill. 

Mr. President, I have not argued tariff rates; I have been 
very much engaged in another matter which has taken me out 
of the Senate for a good deal of the time, and I regret it. In 
fact, this is the first speech I have made upon this question. 

There has been a very extensive lobby here on the sugar ques- 
tion It has spent money freely. It has used every 
known to humun ingenuity to effect results. 

The proponents of an increase in tariff have maintained here 
for years a lobby, which has expended nearly $100,000 a year. 
It increased its activities when it became known that 
was to be a tariff bill written at the special session called pre- 
ceding this session. It employed high-pressure pu! 

other methods. It lavishly supplied with money, 
it freely. On the other side the people repre senting the 
interests in Cuba raised and expended nearly $100,000 in oppo- 
to an inerease. This sum was about -fifth of what 
was spent in favor of the increased duties. 

Both maintained a system of espionage. They invaded 
every channel of influence they could reach. They peddled the 
name of the President, as if he were a commodity that might 
be bought and sold. 

The Cuban interests paid $75,000, or agreed to do so, for an 
attorney, whose sole recommendation, as far as I was able to 
judge from what I saw of him, was that at one time he had 
been the attorney 
to the White House and knew Mr. Hoover, at one 
time or another having done some little trifling thing for him. 

The President of Cuba maintained an active lobby here in 
Washington, working through the ambassador of Cuba. 
Canadians put up money to influence this legislation. It seemed 
to have been thought by people living abroad that legislation 
was to be sold, and they wanted to buy it. 

Both acted upon the assumption that somewhere in 
this body sat Senators who could be reached by influence, and 
they levied a tribute upon every man who produced a pound of 
sugar to raise a fund to corrupt the streams of legislation. 


Thomas 


Massachusetts, 


inoma, 


Wheeler. 


is that eight out of that list have changed 
or rather are going to change their votes. That 
made before 


any new procedure had taken place. 


information 
views 
Wis 
made 


as vas 


spent 


sition 


OL 


entré« 


sides 


in another that they were checking up what the other folks 
were doing, but all of them agreed that if they did not put up 
money and maintain an expensive organization here in Wash- 
ington legislation harmful to their industry would be enacted by 
Congress. 

I have been contemptuous of the influence of lobbyists. I 
have looked upon them as parasites who fattened upon the 
credulity of those away from Washington, but, after all, if 
after the Senate has solemnly recorded its judgment and with- 
out any additional information, without any argument, without 
any new facts, lobbyists can come here and form a combination 


licity as well | taking place outside of the Senate, because here there is no 
and | 


for the Sugar Equalization Board and had | 


The | tenth of the most conservative estimate of the loss through the 
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and rewrite this tariff bill on all the more important schedules, 
I shall revise my opinion of the effectiveness of a lobby, because 


| if this bill is rewritten as to sugar and oil and lumber and hides, 
single thing had been said upon the floor of the Senate touching | 


it will be the result of a trade; it will not be the result of argu- 
ments; because if that happens, the trade has been made with- 
out any additional information, and a lobby is recording its 
effectiveness. Therefore I want to say that I shall reverse my 


| opinion of the effectiveness of lobbying if these changes are 
| made. 


The pitiful thing about it is not the amount it costs, it is not 
the unearned profits which go into the pockets of the beet-sugar 
growers and refiners of the United States, who talk about Ameri- 
can standards of labor when they employ the cheapest labor which 
can be imported from Mexico—men and women and children, but 
principally women and children, who crawl upon their knees like 
slaves and get a wage that will hardly sustain their existence. 
They are the laborers. The fight is not for American standards 
of labor. We unearthed information showing that the sugar 
people did not dare appeal to the American Federation of Labor 
for help, because they knew that the American Federation of 
Labor could not approve the labor conditions under which beet 
sugar is produced. It is a peonage system. Therefore, let 
nobody vote for this amendment under the belief that the beet- 
sugar people are endeavoring to maintain American standards of 
wages, because that is not true; it is not meant to be true. It 
is to put profits into the pockets of people who own sugar re- 
fineries and sugar stock, who have received an unrighteous 
profit. 

Mr. President, I am conscious of the fact, as I said before, 
that there is no use arguing with somebody who has made a 
trade, who has given his solemn word that, regardless of the 


| facts, he is to support this rate in return for support of other 


} rates. 


by something that did not happen in the discus- | 


The agreement did not take place upon the floor of the 
Senate, and the reasons for changing did not take place here. 

I regret it. As I have said before, from the very bottom of my 
heart I have resented the statements of those who have attacked 
the Senate, its dignity, and its honor. I have resented it every 


| time a Member of this body has risen and deplored the de- 


cadence of the Senate. I have said—and, so help me almighty 


| God, I believed it when I said it—that in comparison with Sen- 
| ates that have gone before this Senate has no occasion to be 


ashamed. But I shall have no feeling that will impel me to 


es- | defend the honor of the Senate again if that takes place which 
device | we have been told will take place; and we will know when the 


| vote on this amendment is recorded. 


|; hone 
there | 


| additional argument 





We will need no explanation. None will be necessary, and 
could explain. When the roll is called we will know 
whether legislation is written on the floor of the Senate because 
the facts warrant the votes or whether it is made by trades 
chance to be mistaken. The vote was recorded, and before any 
had been made, and when no additional 
facts were available, a change took place. I have nothing more 
to say. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I rise to say a few words in 
behalf of 1,500,000 American citizens who have no representa- 
tive of this body but are deeply concerned in this particular 
matter. In the island of Porto Rico there are more than 
1,500,000 American citizens. Although it is almost impossible 
to believe under our history, none of those citizens are repre- 
sented in the Congress except by a Commissioner in the House, 
who has no yote, and they are represented by no one in the 
Senate. 

Those people have suffered tremendously, due to a most dis- 


| astrous hurricane, and the Congress has been liberal in helping 


them by granting them nearly $8,000,000 of relief, or about one- 


hurricane. 

I have been talking with Mr. Brown, the head of the Bureau 
of Efficiency, who has recently come back from Porto Rico, and 
who made a very careful study of conditions there. It is his 
opinion that the loss due to the hurricane two years ago was at 
least $80,000,000, if not $100,000,000. Congress has agreed to 


| lend the planters about $6,000,000 and has given the island 
They said in one instance that they were giving information, | 


outright about $2,000,000 to help along. 

This particular measure increasing the duty on sugar is one 
which affects them very seriously. When the matter first came 
before the Senate I voted in favor of an increased tariff on 
sugar, largely in order to help the people of that island, who 
have no representative here on this floor, although I had not 
received a single letter or telegram from anybody in my State 
advocating such a duty. In fact, as is well known, I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters and telegrams protesting against any 
increase in the duty on sugar. Connecticut does not produce 
sugar beets or sugar cane. The industries which use large 
amounts of sugar, of course, are objecting to an increase in 
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this duty, and every citizen of my State uses sugar, and an 
increase in duty would increase the cost of his breakfast table 
less than 50 cents during the course of a year. 

Mr. President, in order to emphasize the situation in Porto 
Rico I should like to reat 
of War on January 17 
which he said: 

Refusal 
House, 


sugar companies 


l 
fr 


om the Governor of Porto Rico, 


of Senate to agree to rai 


se sugar tariff, as advocated by 
island. All of 
of cyclone 
obtain 
increased 
the hands of 
these are the small 
with foreign c: 
m can probably pull through, but every last one of our small 
local companies will go to the wall I do not have to point out to you 
that this will situati not in the banks but 
our labor condition, will throw literally thousands of our people 
of work I the gravity of the that 
would result. 


Mr. President, we did not have that information 
mutter was brought up in the Senate before. 


in 
situation 
suffering from 
if we 


result 


creates a most serious 


still 


loss 


on our 
the results 
do not 


from the 


our 
All 
increase in 
tariff, 31 
receivers 


Porto 


are 
were operating at a last yea! 
price, would 
of our sugar companies will 
by July 1. The 
Rican owned « 
hind the 


which we expected 


probably go into 
of this is that 
The larg 


ree 


worst aspect 


ompanies companies pital be 


mean a desp 
for it 


not 


ate yn only in 


out can eXaggerats condition 


when 
Although I visited 
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a telegram received by the Secretary | to believe that they are going to indulge 
in | 


the | 


Porto Rico just after the hurricane, and was as instrumental as | 


possible in securing the relief for them, I did not appreciate how 
seriousiy the smaller sugar plantations were affected. 

A letter from the Governor of Porto Rico to General 
Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, contains 
mation in regard to this matter in 
gram which I have just read. 
of January 17: 


connection with the cable- 


DEAR GENERAL PARKER: 
cable was 
tariff? on 
ate 


I cabled you to-day on the sugar tariff. My 
exaggeration of If the 
Porto Rico is going in desper- 
situation 


raw 


way an 
not 


Roughly speaking, 


existing conditions. 


sugar is raised, to be 
is as follows: 

There are four large foreign-owned sugar corporations which produce 
each year 385,000 tons of That 
of our production. The balance consists of the combined production of 
a number of smaller mills, the largest of which turns out 31,000 tons. 
We have made a careful survey of these smaller mills with reference to 
their financial situation. We have consulted with bankers 
the matter. Doctor Chardon— 


case, our 


sugar. represents about 50 per cent 


well-known 
on 


He is the commissioner of agriculture and one of the best 
agricultural commissioners in the Western Hemisphere— 
and Mr. Domenech have studied personally their 
eral conditions. Our opinion now that of 
will go into the hands of receivers in July next 
sugar is not raised. 


individual 
these 
if 


and gen 
mills 31 
on raw 


is smaller 


the tariff 


I hope, Mr. President, that any Senator within the sound of 
my voice Who hears that statement and realizes the truth of it 
and the suffering that is going to result if this anrendment is 


> | correct me if I am not 
Parker, | 


further infor- | 


The governor said, under date | 


not adopted will not be afraid to change his vote if necessary | 


merely because of statements that have been made on the floor 
and in other places with regard to the meaning of such ¢ 
change of votes. Surely the needs of a large number of Ameri 
can citizens who are dependent upon us to relieve their suffer- 
ing ought to have weight in encouraging him to give them 
relief if it can be done at such a small expense to the average 
American consumer. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
necticut yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad to yield to my friend from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Will the Senator say that he has presented 
these facts and these argunrents to any Senator who is alleged 
to have changed his vote? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No. I am presenting them now for the 
first time to the Senate and calling Senators’ attention to the 
facts that have been received from the governor recently. 

Mr. GLASS. Exactly; but if as alleged by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAY] there has been a trade and Senators 


Con- 


| credit sy 


| crop by 30 per cent, in the opinion of our department of 


iil 


previous occasion, but only Senators who have already bartered 
off their votes are amenable to an appeal of that sort. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I never have accused any Senator of having 
bargained off his vote and I think too highly of my eagues 
‘in trades of that ki 


the other side of the 


even though I may differ with friends « é 
aisle who believe that whenever anyone changes his 

in some kind of a trade or bargain If one 
changes one’s mind in regard to a public matter is sure 
to be accused on this floor of either having been influenced by 
some trade or having been influenced by political reasons. I 
have been subject to the thing ae used 
of changing my attitude on the Monroe doctrine for political 
reasons. The fact that it was changed by the hi of the 
Great War is never accepted by those who desire to cail me to 
account for having changed my mind. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
necticut yield to the Senator from Kentu 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The in that regard, at 
enough respect for the Senate to offer his reasons for 
his views. But up to that been 
with reference to anyone who vote 
matter, 

Mr. 


vote it 1s 
colsequence of 


one 


same by being 


myselt 


tor 
story 


from Con- 


senator 


ky? 


Senator 


has 


change lis 


date course hot 


will 
BINGHAM. As I 


the Senator will 
ts, the vote which 


understand it, and 
in accord with the fa 
we are to have at 3 o'clock is a vote on a new proposition which 
has not before been submitted to the Senate, and vote 
over again on the same thing on which we voted There- 
fore, if I may have the attention of the Senator from Kentucky, 
I do not understand what he means by changing one’s on 
the amendment. As I understand it, no one has had an oppor- 
tunity to vote on this particular amendment before. 

Mr. President, reverting to the letter from 
Porto Rico, I continue reading: 

Our opinion now 
hands of receivers in 
raised. These 31 
foreign capital, 27 


Ss Is not a 


before. 


vote 


the Governor of 
is that of these 
July if 
are divided 
Porto Rican erns owned by 
To phrase it differently, it is our belief now, 
tigation, that every Porto Rican-owned 
hands of a receiver by next July 
tariff on raw sugar is raised. 
The 


smaller mills, 


the tariff 


the 
rt 
with 


31 will go into 
raw su I is n 


next 


on 


mills ire nanced 


Porto 


based on 


as follows t 


are 


cone Ricans 


inves- 
into the 


stands firm and tl 


careful 
mill will be put 


ss the House 


unk 


been 
cyclone 


above has brought 
of misfortunes, which the holds a 
None the mills money last year All lost money 
sult, all have had to draw on their capital in order to o 
small mills have small capital 


of them is heavily mortgaged. 


outlined 
among 


condition about by a series 


prominent place 
AS a fre- 
rate, 


ist 


of made 


and it is exhausted. Every 1 

In reciting the above condition it is hardly necessary to amplify on 
what the effect would be of catastroph« You know 
situation of our banks is. If these 31 mills failed, I think it 
certain that bank failures would follow in their 
stem, which in precarious position, 
of this sort, it is dificult how far the 
About 25,000 of our laborers who are now getting 
meagerly supports them from these mills would 
is nowhere else they could turn for aid. 

We have four 
tobacco, fruit, and 
our ill be 


such a what the 
is almost 


train Should our 
eive a blow 
would go 


pay that 
There 


is such a rec 
to know consequence 


the 


} 
be out 


a 


‘anty 
of work 


agricultural! 
The 
Heavy 


principal 
coffee 


negligible. 


crops on 
ruined 


rains 


the island—su 
coffee This year 
damaved tobacco 


agriculture. 


rar, 
eyclone our 


crop Ww have our 


Therefore, the failure to pass an increased tariff on 
this time spell for 


raw sugar 


our rehabilitation plans for 


would 


at disaster island 


} 
the 


| of Porto Rico. 


have swapped off their votes, why should the Senator from | 


Connecticut be appealing to Senators of that sort? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I did not hear all of the 
speech of the Senator from Arkansas, but only the latter part 
of it. I am not aware of any Senators having “swapped off 
their votes” or made any “trade.” I presume that Senators 
who vote this afternoon with regard to a tariff on sugar will 
vote their convictions, as the Senator from Virginia will 
and aS I propose to do. 

Mr. GLASS. That I hope may be true, but the Senator is 
appealing to nobody who voted against the amendment on the 


do 


Would you mind giving a 
Nick Longworth, and to Don Fe 
Yours very sincerely, 


opy 


of this 
lix Cordova 


letter to my brot 


Davila? 


r-in-law, 


THEODORE Re 
Army, 
lar 


jen. F. LeJ. Parker, United 
Chief of Bureau of In Affairs, 


War Department, Washington, D. C 


Stat 


Mr. President, I am sure that the good people of the United 
States, although naturally objecting to any increase in the 


eost of living, when they learn that thousands of their fellow 


| citizens in Porto Rico will be affected very seriously unless they, 


the citizens on the mainland, are willing to pay a 
more per year for the sugar they use, will not then 
object to the increase in the tariff on sugar, and I hope most 
emphatically that the amendment which has been offered by the 
senior Senator from Utah will be adopted by the Senaie. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the proposal of the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] provides for an added 


few ce 
seriousl 


nts 
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luty of 0.24 of 1 cent per pound on 
xe the consumption of sugar a 
of 1928, when this country 
it that the annual 

from the a 


SOO OOOO 


t the present time to be that 
consuming 6.200.000 
the Nation’s sugar bill re- 
the amendment would be approxi- 
nsisted, and, I think, not 
the tariff where effective 
100 per but that pyra- 

units. In connection with the d increase it 

timated that pyramiding will add about $5,000,000 
That would go to the wholesaler and 


the retailer. As 

nsequ it is really proposed to increase the annual sugar 
Dill OL The country 350,000,000 

What is urpose of this i 

nental farmer in the United States 

Cherefore very properly the 

the $35,000,000 will re 


was 
increase in 
loption of 

It bas been 
justification, that none of 


merely effective cent, 


propos: 


is to aid the conti- 
producing beets and sugar- 
question How much 
ich the farmer’? This is not difficult to 
About $5,000,000 will go to wholesalers and retailers 


the crease? It 


Cal arises, 
determine. 
‘ ugar 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President- - 
Phe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. HOWELL. -I yield 
Mr. SMOOT. It costs just as much for 
retailer to distribute the sugar, whether it 
Whether it is G cents a 
matter What the price of 
taken from the New 
sugur Raw sugar 
$1.53! When I spoke sugar question I quoted 
from the New York Times, and at that time sugar was quoted 
. In other words, since I made my speech previously 
r the price has dropped 46 cents a hundred below what 


that time 


the Senator from 


wholesaler and 
ts a pound or 
pound, That cost is stationary, no 
sugur may be. Foi 
York Time of to-day 
day at $1.55. 


before on the 


the 


> cf 


instance, 
the quotations on 
Think of 


sold yest 


ion is concerned, the retailer never makes | 


had delivered to the door of my house yesterday 

ugar for 51 Is there any other commodity 

cheap? I know of none. I am ealling atten- 

t that so far as distribution cost is concerned 

j us much whether the price is 5 or 6 or 7 cents, or 
ever it may be 

HOWELL. Mr. 

W n Vt 


d in 


cents. 


President, 
came to boots and 
that connection Was 
nt to whatever 
of hk 
of the Ser 


I realize that should be true, 
the great argu 

must 
proposed tariff on 
hoes. It was held 
tion with sugar 
! sure to follow, 
if a tariff increase persists over 
ver that may be, I have simply called 

iat if that the 

ronsumer as { sult of the adoption of this amend- 

ould not only he amount of sugar used in this coun- 

ultiplied by 0.24 of 1 per cent per pound but in addition 


to the h has been ec 


s 
shoes or of 


50 per 
idd cost OTS Ff { we 
late ih nec 
at this pyramiding was 
follow 


is probable cost to 


cost of distribution, whi 
This is estimated at $5,000,000 
aside from that 
is no question al 
s countrys 


$13.000,000  y 


what of the remaining $30,000,000? 
ut that being added to the sugar Dill 
ill go to the Treasury of the United 
added duties collected upon sugar from Cuba 

>; and the does not net 
The sum of $11,000,000 will go to 
Porto Rico, to the Virgin Island 


S60 the $30,000.000 will 


Treasury 

the Philippine 
and to Hawaii, 

O00 of ) 

ucers and nh t rf 

than $6,000,000, will be paid to the 


til 


anufacturers of sugar 

manufacturers 
‘ucing beets and 
get more than $2,000,000; yet it is the 
¢ to aid by such legislation. 


ry dollar of ~ased sugar bill that 


as a consequence, the farmers 
WI 
bly not 


ai n 
aimil 


the ine 


tter of fact. stead of this measure 


and beets, 

island pos Certainly one not in- 

{ would assume such to be the case, 

ause they are to get $11,000,000 of the $30,000,000, and our 
farmers at home will get but $2,000,000. 
However, Mr. President, not 
world that the sugar in 
and is entitled to consideration, to aid, and to assist- 
We ought to do something for the sugar producers in 
continental United States if we want to perpetuate our domestic 
sugar industry. It is our duty to do it, and we ought to do it as 


if enacted, it 
sessions. 
l as to uat 


bec 


there is the least doubt 


in the 


distress 


ance, 


tons, it is | 


I have | 


that, | 


| from sugar 


necessarily | 


the | 


Ned pyramid. | 


such 


13,000,000 from | 


go to the con- | 
Every dollar | 


| to codify, 


1] in the interest of the continental pro- | sugar produced from sugar beets or sugarcane of any crop year unless 


will really be in | 


dustry in continental United States is in | 
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sugar, or $4.80 a ton. As- a matter of selfishness, because it is the only thing that will 


protect us against extortionate sugar charges. This tariff 
method, however, is the most inefficient way of aiding the pro- 
ducers of cane and beets in this country. 

Moreover, not only do these preducers need assistance but 
they need more assistance than twenty-four one-hundredths of a 
cent a pound; they need forty-four one-hundredths of a cent a 
pound, at least; but, as we only produce 1,200,000 tons of the 
6,200,000 tons of sugar we consume in this country, if we would 
aid the producers of this 1,200,000 tons directly we could give 
them forty-four one-hundredths of a cent a pound at a cost of 
but $10,600,000, instead of saddling an added sales tax upon the 
people, in connection with sugar, that will total in the neighbor- 
hood of $35,000,000, and then only afford twenty-four one- 
hundredths of a cent a pound to the domestic producers. 

In short, we can directly aid the sugar producers by afford- 
ing them a bounty of forty-four one-hundredths of a cent per 
pound at a cost to the American people of but $10,600,000, 
whereas by the method proposed we shall aid them by little 


| more than half of forty-four one-hundredths of a cent a pound 
Ne- | 


at a cost of $35,000,000 Which method should appeal to us as 
business men and as the directors of this great Nation? There- 
fore, to carry out such a proposal, Mr. President, I offer as a 
substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated. 

The LecisLativeE CLERK. On page 121, between lines 21 and 


22, it is proposed to insert the following: 


——) 


(a) Subject to the limitations hereinafter specified, there shall be paid 
by the Federal Farm Board, out of the proceeds of issues of customs 
warrants, allowances upon sugar produced by domestic manufacturers 
grown within the continental United 
The rates of such allowances shall be determined by the Federal 
Farm Board but shall not be in excess of the following rates: For each 
pound of sugar testing by the polariscope above 88 sugar degress and not 
above 90 sugar 0.365 cent, and for each additional sugar 
degree shown by the polariscope test, 0.0075 of 1 cent additional, and 
fractions of a proportion. After making the deduction pro- 
vided for in subdivision (b), 90 per cent of the remainder of the allow- 
ance upon any sugar shall be paid to the grower of the sugar beets or 
sugarcane from which the sugar is produced, and 10 per cent of the re- 


beets or sugarcane 


States 


degrees, 


degree in 


| mainder of the allowance shall be paid to the manufacturer producing 


the sugar. 

(b) Whenever hereafter and for the crop year of 1929 the Federal 
Farm Board determines that the growers of sugar beets or sugarcane 
are entitled to Federal aid for any crop year, the board shall from 
time to time call upon the Secretary of the Treasury to issue customs 
warrants in amounts sufficient to meet allowances payable under this 
paragraph. Customs warrants so shall be sold from time to 

the Federal Farm Board. If any customs warrants so issued 
to meet allowances payable upon sugar produced from sugar beets or 
sugarcane of any crop year are sold by the Federal Farm Board for 


issued 
time by 


| less than par value, the amount of the difference between the par value 


and 
from 


the amount for which such warrants are sold shall be deducted 
the allowances to be paid upon such sugar in accordance with 
regulations as the Federal Farm Board shall provide. In the 
event that customs warrants are issued as herein provided, claims for 
allowances upon any quantity of sugar are authorized to be filed at 


| any time within six months after the production of the sugar, and shall 


be paid promptly by the Federal Farm Board. 

(c) Title to warrants shall be transferable by delivery. 
A customs warrant when presented by the bearer thereof within one 
year from the date of issuance shall be legal tender at its par value for 
payment of duties on The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prepare and such warrants whenever requested by the Federal 
Farm Board. Customs warrants shall be obligations of the United 
States within the definition in section 147 of the act entitled “An act 
revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” 
approved March 4, 1909, as amended (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 261). 

(d) No allowance shall be paid upon any sugar which has at any 


customs 


imports. 
issue 


| time been imported into the continental United States or upon which 
7 cents will reach the preducers of | 


an allowance has previously been paid under this paragraph. 
(e) No manufacturer shall be eligible to receive any allowance upon 


such manufacturer files with the Federal Farm Board prior to July 1 
of such except in the cuse of the crop year of 1929, a notice of 
an intention to cleim the benefits of this paragraph. Such notice shall 
be in such form, and shall be filed for the crop year of 1929, as the 
Federal Farm Board shall by regulation prescribe, and shall include an 
estimate of the amount of sugar proposed to be produced by the manu- 
facturer from sugar beets and sugarcane of such crop year. No 
allowance shall be paid to any manufacturer upon sugar produced from 
sugar beets or sugarcane of any crop year unless the manufacturer 
produces at least 2,000 pounds of sugar from sugar beets and sugarcane 
of such crop year. 


year, 
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(f) No allowance shall be paid to any person unless he files claim 
therefor and maintains books, records, accounts, and memoranda neces 
sary for the purposes of this paragraph, in such form and manner as 
the Federal Farm Board shall by regulation prescribe, nor unless such 
person permits the examination of and produces such books, accounts 
record and memoranda in accordance with such regulations as the 
Federal Farm Beard shall prescrilx 

(gf) Any transaction of the Treasury Department in issuing or 
receiving customs warrants or of the Federal Farm Board in paying 
allowances under this paragraph shall be final and conclusive upon all 
ofticers of the Government, except that all such transactions shall be 
examined by the General Accounting Office at such times and in such 
manner as the Comptroller General of the United States may by regu- 
lation prescribe Such examination shall be for the sole purpose of 
making a report to the Congress and to the Secretary of the Treasury 
of expenditures in violation of law, together with such recommendations 





with spect thereto as the Comptroller General deems advisable. 

(h) Any person who knowingly or without the exercise of due dili 
gence makes any statement or representation that is false in any sub- 
stantial particular with respect to any claim himself or any other 
person under this paragraph, or who knowingly receives any allow 
ance under this paragraph to which he is not entitled, or who know- 
ingly files a claim for any such allowance shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be subject to a fine of not more than $1,000. 

(i) The proceeds from the sale of all customs warrants shall be 
covered into a special fund to be administered by the Federal Farm 
Board fer the purpose of paying allowances as provided in this 
paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that his amendment is not in order as a 
substitute for the amendment proposed by the Senator from 


Utah, but would be in order as an independent amendment, 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I hope there will be no ob- 
ject'on made to the consideration of the amendment at this 
time. It proposes to accomplish relief for the sugar industry 
of this country in one way, whereas the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah preposes to afford relief in another way. 
It seems to me that, as a matter of reason, the amendment 
should be in order, because it is merely another method of 
accomplishing the same purpose that is intended to be ac- 
complished by the amendment of the Senator from Utah. 


Therefore, I hope the Senate 
upon the amendment before a 
upon the amendment of the Senator 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska admissible as an independent amend- 
ment, separate and apart from the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah, would it be permissible to have a vote 
upon it now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be by unanimous consent. 
The unanimous-consent order is that at 3 o’clock there shall be 


voting 


taken 


of final yote shall 


from Utah. 


be 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection at the present 
| time. 

Mr. HOWELL. I trust the Senator will withdraw his objec- 
tion, because I propose to surrender the floor immediately so 


| that just prior to voting I may have an opportunity to make a 


5-minute explanation of the proposal. 





The VICE PRESIDEN The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I realize that it is somewhat 
difficult to follow this amendment in its detail However, it 
has been very carefully drawn; and as a brief expla 


planation I 
will say that it provides, at a cost of $10,600,000 to the Treasury 
of the United States, a bounty or forty-four one-hundredths of a 
cent a pound, to be distributed by the Farm Board when it 
deems that the industry is in trouble. The amendment also pro 


vides what proportion of this $10,600,000 is to go to the pro 
ducer of beets and cane, and what proportion is to go to the 
manufacturer. It provides that 20 per cent shall go to the 


| Sugar mill and that 8O per cent shall go to the actual producer of 


|} ment is far beyond the proposal offered by 


the beets and cane. It further provides that the Farm Board 
can apply its provisions in connection with the 1929 crop, which 
is now being marketed, or about to be marketed. It provides 
that the bounty can be rendered available in any year when 
it is particularly needed, and, as I have stated, at a minimum 


cost to the people of the United States. The minimum annual 


cost of the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah is 
$30,000,000, of which not more than $6,000,000 will reach the 
manufacturer and producer of sugar in continental United 
States; whereas this amendment provides for a maximum 
cost of but $10,600,000—all going to the manufacturer and the 
producer. Moreover, we indicate what portion of that $10,- 
600,000 shall go to the producer—SO per cent. I am speaking 


now of the farmer. So, as a matter of efficiency, this amend- 


the Senator from 
Utah. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask how the time has 
run? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The proponents of the amendment 
have 1914 minutes left. Outside of the 1914 minutes, those op- 
posed to it have until 3 o’clock. The clerk informs the Chair 


| that that is an hour and five minutes. 


will be afforded an opportunity | 
be | 


a vote on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah; | 


but by unanimous consent a vote could be had upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska at any time before 
3 o'clock. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask unanimous 
rent may first be disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to voting upon 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not want to object ta 
the request, and I would not object to unanimous consent that 
it be submitted, notwithstanding the rules of the Senate, as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah: but I know that one or two Senators have left here not 
expecting a vote to be taken at half past 1, and if we have a 
vote now on this proposition it will not only consume time 
which was to be devoted to the discussion but Senators who are 
not here now will not be present to vote on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me suggest that 
the request be that at the hour of 3 o'clock a vote be taken on 
this amendment prior to the vote on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HOWELL. I make 
President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand, the Senator is offering 
his amendment as a substitute and asking unanimous consent 
that it be taken as a substitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah, and to be voted on at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. 
shall object. I may not do so later, but at the present time 
shall object on account of the absence of several Senators. 


consent that my amend- 


the request in that form, Mr. 


I 
I 





Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the Senator from Utah that I 
do not know that there are any other speeches to be made on 
this side. I expect to say something later, but if the Senator 
wants a little more time I will yield him some of that time; 


that is, we will make no objection to his going a little over 
that time. I think the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 


WarsH], who is not now in the Chamber, desires only about 
10 minutes to speak. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier 


King Shortridge 
Ashurst George La Follette Simmons 
Baird Glass McCulloch Smith 
Barkley Glenn McKellar Smoot 
Bingham Goldsborough Mc Master Steck 
Black Gould McNary Steiwer 
Blaine Greene Metcalf Stephens 
Borah Grundy Moses Sullivan 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Brock Harris Norris Thomas, Idaho 
| Brookhart Harrison Nye Thomas, Okla, 
Broussard Hastings Oddie Townsend 


Mr. President, I think at this time | 


Capper Hatfield Overman Trammell 


Caraway Hawes Patterson lydings 
Connally Hayden Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Hebert Pine Wagner 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Walcott 
Cutting Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Jones Robsion, Ky. Waterman 
Fess Kean Schall Watson 
Fletcher Keyes Sheppard Wheeler 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 


from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I had understood that the 
Senator from Utah was going ahead. 

Mr. SMOOT. I prefer to have the Senator from Mississippi 
proceed, if he will 


Mr. HARRISON. I prefer to have the Senator from Utah 


speak first. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
side. 


Nobody bas made al y statement on the other 
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VICE PRESIDENT. The from Utab is recog- 


Senator 
SMOOT Mr. President, 
impossible for n at 
statements that 

shall 


there is so short a time at my 
this time even to begin 
have been made during 
myseif to a_ brief 
ht, becuuse I have not more 
I have included in this 


con 


Montana, in his addre 


ny—the Great 
It has been 


} 
i 


Western—tinds it 
explained time and again 
survive the killing 
it operates under extremely 
ustances of growing territory and marketing 
that prevail in the Great Western’s ter- 
ritory are not representative of the industry whole. They 
are representative, as a matter of fact, of only 1 sugar com- 
pany of more thin 20 which operate in the United States beet 
fields and they relation at all to the conditions which 
prevail in the cane districts of Louisiana and Florida. 

I submit to the Senators that it is absurd and unwise to 
single out a company and to base all 
Certainly we have not taken that position in regard 
to any other item in the whole tariff bill, and if any such atti- 
tude had been taken, we would have had no tariff bill at 
If the argument holds good in the case of the Great Western 
Co., then | that it might used in the 
case of wheat Do the wheat farmers need no help merely be- 
cause Mr. Campbell, of Montana, is one of the exceptions to 
the general depression which prevails among the small-grain 
farmers? Everyone knows that Mr. Campbell is the largest 
producer of wheat in the United Siates, and I may add, I think, 
in the world, and he makes a profit at his business. But I 
doubt very much that the which apply to his enter- 
prise in Montana can he argument against relief 
for the wheat farmers in Dakota, or South Dakota, or 
Minnesota, or the grain Does it follow 


. ' 
at the Great Western 
competition of Cuban sugar because 
favorall 


ias been able to 
circ 
ure: The condition 


as a 


have no 


standing. 


sugar also be 


suggest 


conditions 
used as an 
North 
any of other States. 
ie 4re 
is needed to help the cattlemen of the Nation? 
every item in the 
the Stat 
circumstance were 
industry. 

\ great deal 
to the sugar 


oda-pop and 


So it is with 
bill, and I am persuaded that Senators from 
would resentment if an isolated 
used as for judging an entire 


interested express 


the basis 

f the clamor that has been set up in opposition 
duty come from the representatives of the 
confectionery industries, I call attention, in this 
connection, to a report which came to my desk this morning 
from Ernst & Ernst, perhaps the largest firm of accountants 
and auditors in the United States. Their weekly bulletin dated 
March 4 contains comparative statistics of corporation profits 
for 1929 and 1928. Under the heading of beverages and confec- 
tions, I find the statement that the profits of 22 such companies 
increased 18.39 per cent in 1929 over 1928. The profits for 
1920 were $42,411,000 as against $35,821,000 in the year pre- 
vious, an inerease roughly of $7,000,000, Looking at these fig- 
ures I can not believe that the manufacturers of candy and pop 
are headed for economic disaster. Any Senator on the floor 
who is so inclined may compare these figures with the earnings 
of the sugar companies of the United States. He will discover 
that the earnings of the sugar producers have so collapsed that 
only one of them is paying a dividend, and that is being paid 
out of its surpluses. That company, of course, is the Great 
Western. 

It is true that the Great Western in days gone by has been 
prosperous, but its money was made when the price of sugar 
rom 1 to 5 cents higher than it is at the moment. If for 
eign companies and foreign countries are permitted to continue 
their exploitation, it is only a matter of time before that great 
company—tfor which the Senator from Montana expresses such 
admiration—will itself be “on the rocks,” or in the same condi- 
tion that 18 other sugar companies located in various parts of 
the Union now find themselves. These conditions are shown in 
the report which was filed with the Senate Finance Committee 
ut the request of the senior Senator from Mississippi. No, my 
friends, the great and beneficial principle of protection was not 
established to further the cause of the most prosperous company 
in any particular industry, but to establish such tariff rates as 
would expand and build up an industry as a whole. Had we 
proceeded on any other theory than this, the United States 
would now simply be producing raw materials, while other coun- 
tries would be turning out the finished product, and we would 
be paying such prices as they saw fit to exact. 

So much for the argument concerning the Great Western. I 
have shown the tremendous increase in profits in the soda-pop 


has 


WAS 


ss yesterday, made | 
ise in the rate of duty is unjustified be- | 
possible | 


| waters. 


arguments on its corporate | 


all, | 


y because a few ranchers are making money that no tariff | 
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and confectionary industries as a whole. 
tions in specific companies? I read 
Journal of February 27, as follows: 


What are the condi- 
from the Wall Street 


Increase in the Coca-Cola dividend to $6 from $4 a share a year was 
forecast in several quarters in Wall Street . 
persistent growth of the 1922 sales have increased 
approximately 86 per cent, and in the same period there was a gain in 
the net income of more than 103 per cent, indicating economies prac- 
ticed in the distribution of its product. 


What have there profits been? I 
recent issue of Printer’s Ink: 


Net profits of the Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, for 1929 amounted to 
$12,758,276, after all charges, against $10,189,120 for the previous year. 
Sales for the year amounted to $39,260,813, against sales of $34,745,758 
for 1929, an increase of 12.9 per cent. 


Mr. President, I submit that these figures, taken from un- 
prejudiced sources, demonstrate that we need waste no great 
concern on the candy industry or the manufacturers of soda 
They are making money hand over fist; they are mak- 
ing more money now than they have ever made before, and their 
only purpose in opposing a higher duty is the hope of increasing 
still further the enormous returns on their industry. The in- 
crease which I have proposed would add only an infinitesimal 
pirt of a cent to the production cost of a bottle of pop, a candy 
bar, or a box of sweets. - At all events, the increase would be 
so amazingly small that the most labored explanation must fail 
to convince us that an increased price for the product would be 
justified. 

Yesterday the price on Cuban sugar of 96° was $1.53 a hun- 
dred, the lowest price I have ever seen quoted for that sugar, 
and I ask, Have these confectioners and this pop outfit who 
have been flooding the Senate with protests, paying untold thou- 


Action was justified by the 


company. Since 


quote once more from a 


| sands and millions of dollars for advertisements, dropped the 


price of a bottle of pop or a pound of candy a cent? Everybody 
knows they have not. Yet they are the great howlers against 
the increase of 24 cents a hundred pounds on sugar. 

Another point: There have been no protests against the sugar 
rates proposed by the consumers, for whom the heart of the 
Senator from Mississippi is so sympathetically touched. Not in 
the hearings before the House Ways and Means Committee, not 
in the hearings before the Senate Finance Committee, not in the 
debates on the floor of the Senate, has there been introduced 
one scintilla of evidence that the consumer fears the increase. 
The reason is that any fair-minded consumer, any housewife who 
buys her sugar at a corner grocery, knows that the prices now 
prevailing are lower than they have been in long years past. 

As I have stated, there were delivered to my house yesterday 
10 pounds of sugar for 51 cents. Is there another commodity 
in the world as cheap? Is there any other commodity in all 
the world on which there are no profits made by the handlers 
from the time it is sacked until it is delivered to the consumer? 
When I was engaged in merchandising I never thought of 
making more than 25 cents on a hundred pounds of sugar, and 
cut of the 25 cents I was compelled to haul the sugar from the 
depot to the store and then deliver the sacks of sugar from 
the store to the consumer. Is there any other commodity in 
the world handled in that fashion? There is none that I know 
of, and I am positive there is none. 

I am not so adept at calculating costs as the Senator from 
Mississippi. He finds that some staggering tax will be placed 
upon the people of the United States. I find, in all sincerity, 
that the eost of the increase which I have proposed would 
amount to no more than the cost of a package of cigarettes or 
a couple cf bottles of the Senator’s pop. If that be a stagger- 
ing burden, then I should like to know a light one. 

The simple truth of the matter is that if no tariff relief is 
granted it will be impossible for the continental sugar industry 
to continue in operation. That is a statement of fact, not 
theory. Any Senator who has read the record will find a state- 
ment of the deplorable conditions which now exist in all save 
one sugar district and sugar company. We are called upon to 
help remedy the situation by enacting a higher rate of duty 
against Cuba, the principal source of competition for the do- 
mestic industry. I grant that the Philippines are a problem, 
but we had far better take one hurdle at a time. When that 
has been accomplished successfully we will have an oppor- 
tunity to complete the protection of the domestic industry by 
voting on a limitation of Philippine imports. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the Members of the Senate 
will play fair with the sugar producers of the United States. 

I want to call attention to the fact that the American con- 
sumer of sugar in the year 1920 paid enough for Cuban sugar, 
over and above the price fixed for the American sugar by our 
Government, to build every sugar factory there is in the United 
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States. What conclusion are we to draw from that? 
destroy the industry in the United States and let Wall Street 
have absolute control over the production of sugar in the 
Philippines? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say now to the Senators here who 
are called upon to vote on this proposition that the people of 
the United States will not only pay for sugar what they have 
paid in the past but they will pay dearly for the control if 
the local consumption of sugar is destroyed. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
15 minutes of my time and give it to the Senator from Utah, if 
the Senator wants 15 minutes more. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Mississippi will allow me 
to have 15 minutes after he speaks, I shall be glad to take it. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I make the offer to the Senator in 
good faith, but if the Senator does not want the 15 minutes, very 
well, 

Mr. SMOOT. 


The Senator has sat here all the time, he would not rise to take 
any of his time, he wants to close the argument, and I am not 
He has that right, and I 
I am hoping he wiil not be | 


going to deny him. That is all right. 
wish the Senator now to proceed. 
successful. 
The VICE 
recognized. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator 
from Utah to think I am taking any unfair advantage of him. 
He can be recognized now, so far as I am concerned, for 15 
minutes more. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
not even 


PRESIDENT. 


I did not say the Senator was unfair. 
intimate that. The Senator has done just 


I did 
what he 
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Just | fine ability, of winsome ways, of attractive 


| of Senators and had made their argument 
| means which I do not say were reprehensible 
The Senator has two minutes left. | 


Mr. President, I hope the Chair will take | 
claim and approbation they 


| upon the sugar consumers of 
I think we ought to play fair in this matter. | 


The Senator from Mississippi is | 


thought was best in the present situation, and I have no com- | 


plaint to make. The Senator can proceed. If there is any time 
left and nobody else wants to speak, and the Senator does not 
object, I would like to take a little longer time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not see the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsu] in the Chamber. 

Mr. MoNARY. 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Baird Glass 
Barkley Glenn 
Kingham Goldsborough 
Black Gould 
Biaine Greene 
Borah Grundy 
Bratton Hale 
Brock Harris 
Brookhart Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hawes 
Connally Hayden 
Copeland Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Dale Johnson 
Dill Jones 
Fess Kean 
Fletcher Keyes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I renew my unanimous-con- 
sent request that the vote upon the amendment which I have 


offered shall take place at 3 o’clock, prior to the vote upon the 


King 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
MeKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

ne 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 


Eighty-seven Senators have 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Wolcott 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


an- 


further discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, when in January last the 
vote was taken in the Senate on the sugar amendment, after 
days and days of discussion, following arguments pro and con, 
the amendment to retain the duty of 1.76 cents a pound as 
against Cuban sugar was carried by the overwhelming vote of 
48 to 38. Every attempt made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee [Mr. Smoor] at that time to increase the 
tax burden upon the American housewife and the other con- 
sumers of sugar in the country was thwarted and defeated. 

Following the action of the Senate the newspapers were, I 
dare say, more unanimous in their approval of what the Senate 
had done than they have been as to any action taken in the 
Senate in the past decade. The report went far and wide that 
the sugar lobby, composed of gentlemen of rare diplomacy, of 
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manners, h 
They had invaded the offi 
They had employed 
but eve i 
thod was employe 
duty. ut wi 


been at work in the Capital City. 


well, 1 will say of legitimate 
obtain votes for an 
sistence and their fine nization and the 
they employed, they were defeated. There 
throughout the country that night when the radio 
news through space out into the humble homes of 
well as into the homes of those of moderate m 
received tlhe nm 


m 
increased 
org: wide 

wis 


in 
ws of the ; 
the Senate 

We thought the 
amiable gentlemen from Hawaii, these very fine and 
personalities from Utah, and the other gentlemen from vari 
parts of the West, who were here to obtain an increase in taxes 
the land, would le 
for awhile and let there be peace and harmony not only 
minds of Senutors but in the humble homes of the land among 
the consumers of sugar. But! They knew that they had 
able champions upon the floor of the Sennte. They they 
occupied a strategic position in this body hey that 
somehow or other, through the head of the subcor of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House ha sugar in 
charge, they had a friend at court. He had out and 
fought and he had placed in the bill 2.40 cents a pound as against 
Cuban sugar. What care they whether the duty imposed cost 
the American people $550,000,000 a year’ 

They knew, too, that in this body and on the Finan 
mittee there was a man who had 
seuson to put duties upon sugar and add to the 
sugar consumers of the land; that he had never given up; 
when he was beaten one day he laid his plans for tix 
to put an imecreased duty sugar So they 


fight was over. 


We th 


ive Washington 


in the 


tL So. 
knew 
knew 
mittee 
Ving 


stood 


Com- 
of 
burdens ot the 
that 
day 


that 


iabored ll season and out 


hext 


ou occupied 


| favorable position. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield while I | 
| fight for 


| who will question your vote upon this proposition and 


| dens upon the sugar consumers of the land. 


| SWANSON | 





of the Committee on 
fight to increase the burdens upon th 
some of the Senators who sit within 
listening to me, are going to fall for it. but 
to prepare your speeches now. Begin to plan your political 
the future. Begin to get ready with your answer. 
Make preparations to defend the arguments ol the men through- 
out the country, from Maine ou State of Washington, 
want 
to know the reason why you are adding these additional bur- 
Yes ; following 
this gentleman he will be pleased with you. His people are 
interested in the matter. He admitted himself that he is in- 
terested in it also. Follow him, if you will, but remember that 
the day of reckoning is coming, and that, as portrayed by every 


The chairman Finance, 
sugal 


the 


this 
and 
voice 
Begin 


leading 
sum 
of my 
be careful 


in 


con rs, 


sound 


into the 


by 


} newspaper in the country, in the next campaign, whether it be 


in the Democratic or Republican primaries or in the general 
elections, the sugar issue will be the major issue—the burning 
issue—for which Senators will have to their 
stituencies. 

Mr. President, 


answer to col- 
yesterday the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
valled attention to the fact that we ought to change 
he rules of the Senate and do away with the consideration of 
measures in Committee of the Whole, that it will be 


sO 


im- 


| possible to get a vote one way in Committee of the Whole and 


until votes 


such a change in 


another vote in the Senate, dilly-dallying around 
ean be changed overnight. I am in favor of 
the rules. The spectacle which I have seen for the first time 
in my legislative experience in the consideration of this bill 
forces me to say that I would vete for a chaige in the rules of 


the Senate. 
amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], without any | 


The fact is that the Members of the Senate at the beginning 
of the Government, able and distinguished as they were, when 
rules were first adopted for the procedure of the Senate, pro 
vided that a bill should first be considered by 
Committee of the Whole; then it should be 
Senate, and be considered all over again; in other words, it 
should be considered de nove. I do not know what the reasons 
for that method of procedure were, but I know that if one 
searches the pages of congressional history he will find only in 
the very rarest instances that when a bill was reported from 
the Committee of the Whole to the Senate that a separate vote 
was even asked in the Senate upon an amendment which had 
been adopted as in Committee of the Whole. If one wil! search 
those pages, he will find no instance in which Senators voted 
one way On a measure when it was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole and voted the other way when it was under con- 
sideration in the Senate. They stood sturdy and strong, like the 
oak, unmoved by the passing breeze. 


this body as in 
reported to the 
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What confidence can we expect the American people to have 
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in us, what respect will they have for senatorial statesmanship 
wh they recall the fights which were waged so bitterly for 
days, When arguments were hurled, pro and con, even for weeks 
0 h question, and when a vote was taken which was de- 
ci e, and then read in glowing headlines a few weeks 
late ihat the Senate reversed itself on that vote and had 
adopted an entirely different amendment; that it had undone 
what it had previously done? Do Senators think we shall 
eleyaie the Senate in the estimation of the American people 
b 1 acti Even the Senator from Utah knows that such 
proced will lower the Senate in the estimation of the Ameri- 

ur, SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that the amend- 
ment now | ling before the Senate is not the same as the 
amendment which was previously voted on I desire further 
to say that I do not know that, if adopted, the amendment 
would lower the Senate in the estimation of the American 
people Not only th but I will admit now that I own 440 
shares of Utah-Idaho sugar stock, and it is quoted to-day at 
75 cents a share, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah has previously 
stuted that. Lam going to tell the Senator the price of another 
stock that is quoted to-day. Listen to me, Senators; let the 
word be carried to those Senators who are expecting to change 
their votes. The stock of the Great Western Sugar Co., which 
controls 45 per cent of the sugar which is manufactured front | 


| last year. 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Let us have a little guessing match here. If 
the stock rose $2 overnight upon the mere rumor that in some 
way eight Senators have been induced to change their minds, 
how high will it rise when the vote takes place and they vote 
that way? 

Mr. HARRISON. In the wildest flights of my imagination I 
can not imagine how high it may go. [Laughter.] 

The Great Western Co. is the company that is going to be 
helped, because the Senator from Utah himseif will deny that 
it produces 48 per cent of all the sugar that is made from sugar 
beets in this country. The Senator nods his head in acquies- 
cence, so we agree about one thing. 

In 1922 the Great Western Sugar Co. made profits of $8,500,- 
000, starting out a few years ago with a capitalization, I believe, 
at that time of about $29,000,000. In 1923 it made $6,879,000; 
in 1924 it made $12,004,000; in 1925 this concern, which Sena- 
tors by their votes are going to help, made $10,897,000; in 1926 
it made $6,424,000; in 1927 it made $3,365,000; in 1928 it made 





$3,530,000. In nine years it has made $51,537,000. 
Mr. SMITH. On what capital? 
Mr. HARRISON. It started off with a capitalization of 


$29,000,000, as I recall. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator might 
also state that last year it made over $7,000,000 in profits. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator. Mr. President, here 
fexhibiting] is the report of the Great Western Sugar Co. for 
It did not appear before the committee and ask for 
the increase, and I have nothing to offer in criticism of it. I 
wish that other sugar companies in the United States were as 


| well managed and efficiently operated as is the Great Western 


beets in this country, and which made profits in the last eight 
years to the extent of $51,000,000, rose to-day in price on the 
exchange S2 a share. Why? On the strength of the statement 
that the Senate is going to retrace its steps, repudiate what 
it previously did, and vote more money into the coffers of the 
Great Western Sugar Co. I wonder what the Senator from | 
Utah has to say about that? Do Senators here by their action 
wish to help the Great Western Sugar Co. at the expense of 
the American consumers? I repeat that the stock of the Great 
Western Sugar Co. rose $2 a share. 

Mr. SMOOT. From what previous price, I will ask the 
Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. It rose from $28.50, where it was only 


the other day, until this morning it reached $32 a share, 


Mr. SMOOT. Stocks of all companies of every nature vary in | 
price. The price of Great Western stock may be down to $28 
a share to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but the Senator from Utah will have | 
great difliculty in contending that the news which went out 
frour here that eight Senators were going to change their votes 
did not affect the price of that stock. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can say that it was only a few months ago 
when Gre Western sugar stock was selling for nearly $50 a 
share, but in the slump it went down to less than $30 a share. 
Now, the Senzator from Mississippi is citing a $2 increase in 
the price of that stock as an example of what may happen. I 
will say to the Senator that the price of that stock will have 
to so up $10 or $15 more before it reaches its former level. 

Mr. HARRISON. It has gone up $2 a share more; it has 
gone to $32 a share. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is not nearly as high as its price 
was a few months ago. 

Mr. HARRISON rhe Senator from Utah ought to get busy 
again, and submit another amendment which would make the 
rate about $3 a hundred pounds. Then the Great Western 
Sugar Co. would applaud, and I know its representatives are 
up in the Senate galleries now and are looking down upon him 
with approval. 

ir. SMOOT. And so are the representatives of the “pop” 
producers in the galleries, I can see them. 

Mr. HARRISON. So are the representatives of the “pop” 


producers; and God knows they ought to be here. 
fhe VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 


[| Laughter. ] 


Mr. HARRISON. It is a pity that more of the housewives 
are net in the galleries, too. Let me read something about the 
Great Western Sugar Co. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON, l vield, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if this amendment shall be 
adopted, and the bill shall go to conference, and a compromise 
shall be entered into at a rate somewhere between $2 and $2.40, 
which was the rate adopted by the House, how much more will 
the stock of the Great Western Sugar Co, rise in value? 


Mr. HARRISON. No one in the world can tell how high it 
will go. I do not know how high Utah-Idaho beet-sugar stock 
will go or how high the stock of the Holly Sugar Co. will go. 


It made more money last year—— 


| reasonable increase in 


| cents per hundred pounds, equivalent to about $1.50 


Sugar Co. 

If they were, they would not be going into the hands of 
receivers. It is a well-managed organization and has made 
tremendous profits, and yet by action here which would add 
from $30,000,000 to $33,000,000 more to the burden upon the 
American people, that company would be given nearly half of 
whatever benefit is to accrue. I will put the figures in the 
Recorp, but let us see what the report of the Great Western 
Sugar Co., issued on April 8, 1929—there is no April fool about 
it, either—says: 

The domestic producers of sugar, both cane and beet, are seeking to 
bring about a reasonable increase of import duties on sugar from for- 
eign countries, as well as to have restored some restriction upon duty- 
free importation sugar from the Philippine Islands. 


In its report it says that conditions are going to get better; 
that they will improve, because, it says, there is an agitation in 
Congress to give it greater advantage and permission to extort 
aud exact more money from the American sugar consumers, 

Now, let us see what the Holly Co. says. That company con- 
trols nearly 10 per cent of all the sugar produced from sugar 
beets in this country. These two companies together—the 
Great Western and the Holly—control about 57 per cent of the 
total domestic production in this country of sugar from sugar 
Did the Helly Co. go into the hands of a receiver? No; 
its report shows it to be in fine condition; the company made 
money last year. In its report it is stated: 


Heels, 


Sugar was produced this year at the lowest cost in the history of the 


company, due to increased capacity and operating efficiency in the 
plants, and fully justified the capital expenditures of about half a 


million dollars. 
Then it is stated in the company’s report: 


Secause of these conditions, we are confident Congress will provide a 
the tariff. The representatives of the beet-sugar 
industry have urged Congress to increase the tariff on Cuban sugar 64 


a ton on beets. 


Now, there are the two concerns controlling more than 58 per 
cent of the sugar produced from sugar beets in the country, 
making profits, and stating in their reports that they are fight- 
ing for a higher tariff duty in order that they may increase their 
profits and their dividends to their stockholders, and Senators 
are going to help them do it. 

Ah, the distinguished and eloquent and flamboyant Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANpENBERG] this morning said that I was 
trying to destroy the sugar-beet industry and the sugarcane 
industry in this country. No, Mr. President; I am more con- 
servative in my action with reference to this subject than is the 
Tariff Commission or any other body that has impartially in- 


| vestigated this situation and the conditions surrounding it, be- 


cause I have not tried to reduce the tariff below the present 
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rate; I have fought to maintain the present rate. What has These gentlemen, amiable and fine as they are, representing 
that rate done? the sugar-beet interest and the sugarcane interest, brought 

Mr. President, in 1921 the Senator from Utah only asked in | pressure to bear on me; yes. I went to school in Louisiana. I 
the beginning for a tariff rate in the neighborhood of $1.40, but | love the people of Louisiana. They are my neighbors. I do not 
the first thing we knew he had climbed up and asked for a rate | know the line that separates them from my State. I received 
of $1.60 a hundred pounds against Cuban sugar. We thought | most of my education there; and they have been at work on me 
then he had gone wild, but he said the increased rate was | to change my vote. No, Mr. President; I think they are treated 
needed; that the price of sugar was dropping in Cuba; that it | better now, as I say, than other industries in this country. 
might go down to 2 cents a pound, and he said, “ Give us $1.60, | There is no rime or reason in increasing this rate. The price 
because then we will be able to maintain the domestic industry.” | of sugar to-day is temporary. If you take it for 20 years, you 
The very next year, in 1922, he had himself named as chairman | will find that at some times in the year it goes down, but the 
of the sugar subcommittee on the tariff bill then being con- | averages remain about the same. 





sidered, notwithstanding the admission he has just made upon Senators talk about the condition a few years ago, when the 
the floor of the Senate that he owned stock in a sugar company, | price of sugar climbed up to 30 cents a pound. I will never 
and he jacked up the rate to $1.76 a hundred pounds. It was | forget it. The housewives of this country will never forget it. 
done without rime or reason. The little children who went without candy will never forget 


When the vote was taken on that proposal Senators from | it. The men and women who made soft drinks will never 
New England practically all voted against it, and they went | forget it. Why? Because the sugar-beet interests and the cane 
back to their constituents and told them that they thought they | interests were just as avaricious in trying to gouge and extort 
ought to be patted on the back for what they had done; yet the | from the American people as were the sugar interests of Cuba 
same leader would now make it harder for them to go back to | or Porto Rico or Hawaii. None of them have wings 
their States and explain their attitude, if they shall vote to At that time, when the price of sugar got so high, the Senator 
increase the rate to 2 cents a pound. from Connecticut [ Mr. WALcoTT] was giving the benefit of his 

The Republican Party has given to the sugar interests of this | advice to the Food Administration. They were trying to bring 
country the highest favors; it has given them better treatment | down the price so as at least to make it possible to supply the 
than was ever accorded to any other industry in America. Why | needs of the country and the soldiers at the front. The Senator 
do I say that? Because in 20 years they have taxed the Amer- | from Connecticut did his part in the matter; and he knows, 
ican people to the extent of $3,000,000,000 in order to help that | because he is astute and able, that it was necessary to go with 
industry. What did they do it for? They did it because they | the strong arm of this Government, through the Department of 
wanted to increase production in the United States; they have | Justice, into the courts of the land, and bring into court these 
tried to do that constantly by increasing the rate of duty and | men who are now crying for higher duties, who are striving to 
yet the production in the United States has not increased during | put heavier burdens upon the American people, and indict them 
that time. Let me give the Senate the figures as to production. | at the bar of their fellow men. The very company in which the 
It remained practically stationary. One year it may be a little Senator from Utah just told the Senate he owns so much stock 
lower than another; but, taking it as a whole, while there may | was brought into the courts and was indicted for extortion, for 
be a little increase, the production of sugar beets is about the | trying to obtain excessive prices. 

| 
| 
| 


same now as it was 20 years ago. No; there are no wings on these sugar angels. They are 
As to the sugarcane interest, Mr. President, it reached a very | trying to get now more than their just part, as they were trying 

low tide a few years ago, due to disease, I know; and I sin- | then to get more than they were entitled to 

cerely regret it. I am glad the production is on the increase Let us look at the production to see if all this $3,000,000,000 

now, and I hope it will continue. But if we were dependent | that has been laid upon the backs of the American people through 

upon Louisiana for the sugar consumed in the United States, | the higher rates that have been given to the producers bas in- 

do you know how long it would run? Is that what you are | creased the production. 


seeking to do by putting a duty of 2 cents a pound on it—to In 1921 there were produced in the United States 1,086,000 
keep all foreign sugar out of this country? pounds of beet sugar. 
A duty is imposed for three purposes. In 1922 the production was 1,021,000 pounds. 


One is to raise revenue. I have not heard of any cry for 


It fell down a little bit the next year. 
this duty on the revenue basis. 


In 1925 it was about the same—1,091,000 pounds, 


Another is to encourage production of the particular product In 1928 it was 1,081,000 pounds. 
in the United States. You have tried it out for more than a In 1929 it was 1,040,000 pounds. 
century and you have not brought about increased production So when we raised the duty in 1922 up to 1.76 cents a pound, 
in the United States. it brought about no increase in the production of sugar in the 
If, on the other hand, you just want to keep out everything, United States. 


what are we going to do? Continental United States produces The figures I have just given referred to beet sugar. Let us 
about one-fifth to one-sixth of the consumption needs of the | see now about cane sugar. 


United States. If we had had to depend upon Louisiana in The production of cane sugar in 1922 was 324,000 tons. 


1925, her production of sugar would have run the United States In 1923 it had dropped to 295,000 tons. 
just two days. If we had to depend now upon the West to pro- Next year it had dropped to 162,000 tons. 
duce enough sugar beets to manufacture sugar for the United Next year it dropped to 88,000 tons. 
States, it would run us just two months, or 60 days. | Next year it was 137.000 tons. 

Are we not being kind to the sugar industry? Have we tried Next year it was 47,000 tons. 
to destroy the sugar industry? No; we have gone beyond what Next year it was 71,000 tons. 


the Tariff Commission said in its report, after an impartial That is how the production has responded to this high tax 
investigation—a report made by a man named Brossard, who | that has been laid upon the sugar consumers of the land. 





came from Utah, and who is a protegé of the chairman of the | Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

Finance Committee, who not only tastes sweet but smells sweet, The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missis- 

so much obsessed by sugar is he. In that report, made after | sippi yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

the finding of that commission, they said that the difference Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

in the cost of production of sugar in this country and in Cuba | Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator read the production in 

was 1.23 cents a pound, and I believe there were two members | Louisiana up to date? 

of the commission who did go as high as 1.57 cents a pound; Mr. HARRISON. Yes. In 1929 they raised 132,000 tons in 

and we have given them 1.76 cents a pound. Here they are | Louisiana. 

clamoring now for 2 cents a pound, and only a few months ago | Mr. BROUSSARD. Will the Senator yield further? 

they clamored for and received 2.40 cents a pound in the action Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

of the House, under the whip and spur of the leadership of that Mr. BROUSSARD. They produced over 200,000 tons. 

body. Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Tariff Commission is never 
Defeated? Why, when the vote was taken on this amend- | correct. That is where I got these figures. 

ment, and it was defeated by 10 votes, the Senator from Utah Mr. BROUSSARD. They are not correct. 

{[Mr. Smoor] served notice upon this body that he would offer | Mr. HARRISON. Let us take it as 200,000 tons, then. My 


another amendment to make the duty 2 cents; and I pleaded | figures are all wrong, according to the Senator. That shows 
with him, while the matter was fresh in the minds of Senators | practically 50 per cent less production than there was in 
following that long debate, to offer his amendment then; but | 1922. 

he did not do it. You ask me why. I can only say that the These gentlemen cry eloquently in behalf of the sugar-beet 
results that have followed tell me why. They answer the | farmers of the country. Let us see how the price of sugar 
question. He wanted time. | beets has gone up. Would you not think there would be a 
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I have had all kinds of pressure brought on me with refer- 
ence to lumber. Lumber is grown in my State. It is one of 
our best resources. The people engaged in the lumber industry 
have been among my warmest friends. They have stood by me 
in every political battle I have ever waged. They have con- 
tributed to my campaign funds. They have called me on the 
long-distance telephone during this tariff discussion; they have 
pleaded with me in the corridors of the Capitol; they have 
written to me letters by the hundreds. But what would be the 
ituation if I should vote for a tariff on lumber, in the cireum- 
stances? It would be said, “It looks suspicious. He has beer 
against the lumber schedule. He formed his convictions no 
doubt conse ientiously.” If I should shift and vote for a tariff 
lumber in the circumstances, I would lose the respect of 
my people, and rightly so. 

I told them that we had won out in the fight on oil, that we 
had won out in the fight on lumber, that we had won out in the 
fight on sugar, and if sugar, oil, and lumber now prevail, what 


on 


| will the American people think of it? 


I shall find no fault with any Senator upon this side of the 


aisle who voted for the amendment I offered before on sugar and 


who now changes his vote, acknowledging that he was wrong, 
and votes for the higher duty. I shail find no fault with 
gentlemen on the other side who want to change their views 
with reference to that. But this fight in behalf of the con- 
sumers of the United States was won. Those who voted to 
miuintain the rates received no criticism, either through edi- 
torials in the press or from their constituents, except from those 
who were interested directly in the matter. Why are you going 
to vote for the amendment? What will the American people 
have a right to say if we turn around now and undo what we 
have already done? Men who do it will have to explain to their 
constituents, and, oh, what a hard job that will be. 

What would the American people think of me if I lived in 
a State where oil was produced and I should go back and say 
to those people, “ I made a fight for oil. I tried to get a duty 
upon oil. I tried to help the oil interests of my State, but I 
could not get enough votes to do it. The judgment of the 
Senate was against me, and the only way I could possibly secure 
the adoption of the duty was to vote with some other gentlemen 
for something else which they wanted”? That might satisfy 
the constituents of some Senators, but it would not satisfy the 
constituents I am proud to claim in the State of Mississippi. 

The saine thing might be said by some gentleman who made 
a heroic fight for a duty on lumber; and they did make a great 
fight. I do not think I ever heard in behalf of a cause a more 
eloquent speech than that made by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL]. It was a fine speech, it 
was a masterly speech. He believed in what he was talking 
about. But he lost in his fight. 

Senators, I hope that the time has not come, or will ever 
come, when Senators believe that they must vote for something 
in a combination in order to carry their point on a duty they 
want for something produced in their States. 

Let not the Senate begin it to-day. I want to appeal to 
those Senators who before voted against raising the duty be- 
yond 1.76 a pound, and who come from New England, and who 
come from other places in this country where the people are 
consumers of sugar. I look into the scholarly countenance of 
my friend the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrncHam]. 
He spoke a while ago. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I want to state that one of the most 
masterly and eloquent speeches I have heard in the Senate, even 
comparable with that of the Senator from Washington on lum- 
ber, was the speech of the Senator from Mississippi in behalf 
of the dye schedule. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I made a very good speech that day. 

Mr. President, I was talking to the Senator from Connecticut 
when I was interrupted, not rudely interrupted, because my 
friend from Florida never rudely interrupts anybody, and I 
want to say to him that those of us who made the fight in 
behalf of the sugar consumers of the country in January were 
delighted to have his assistance, notwithstanding the pressure 
that was brought to bear upon him at that time to vote for this 
increased duty the Senator from Utah wanted to have imposed. 
The Senator from Florida stood up like a man. It took 
courage, because I know that the Dahlberg interests have gone 
into Florida. I know they have secured—how many acres is 
it—20,000? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. 

Mr. HARRISON. 


About 25,000 acres. 

They have about 25,000 acres there. They 
are smart people. I know them. They have a plant down in 
Louisiana. I read in the debate before a statement of Mr. 
Dahlberg, when he was trying to sell stocks of his concern, in 
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which he said that every subsidiary and every company in his 
organization was making money and was prosperous. That 
is the concern that has gone into Florida. So I say it took 
nerve indeed for the Senator to stand up with us. I con- 
gratulate him. 

The other day I saw in the papers a dispatch from down in 
Florida. I knew what it was. I knew it was cunning propa- 
ganda that was backed by these distinguished gentlemen who 
are up in the gallery now waiting for your names to be called 
so that they can go home and say, “ Boys, we are going to give 
you bigger dividends in the future than you have had in the 
past.” I read in the papers from Florida a column dispatch 
about a great sugar refinery to be established at some place in 
Florida. I knew that the purpose was to have the astute eye 
of the junior Senator from Florida, as well as of his colleague, 
read that, so that he would say, “See here; we are going to 
have a big industry down here. 
any more. I will have to vote for his amendment.” 

They reckoned without their host. The distinguished Senator 


from Florida had the courage, had the nerve, to vote before for | 
1.76, believing that it was enough, believing that it was all that | 


was desirable. I can not believe it possible that, through prop- 
aganda such as that or otherwise, the distinguished and illus- 
trious Senator will change his vote on this occasion. 

I was about to get to my friend from Connecticut [Mr. Bine- 
HAM]. He spoke a while ago, not in behalf of the sugar con- 
sumers of Connecticut, not in behalf of these people whose backs 
are bent throughout the country to-day, who are being thrown 
out of employment by the tens of thousands, with bread lines 
forming in Maine, and up in Cleveland, Ohio, and out in In- 
diana, and everywhere in this land, people who can not get jobs. 
Factories, it is said, are being closed down. Yet the Senator 


was not speaking for those people, but he was speaking for Porto | 


Rico. “ Help Porto Rico. Increase the duty.” 


Half of the production in Porto Rico is making profits in that | 


island. There are not more prosperous concerns than there are 
in Hawaii. Of course, by raising the duty the 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico will be helped that much more, perhaps, 
but you are not helping the sugar producer of the United States. 
You will just hurt millions of men and women, people of great 
meals, of poor means, of moderate means, who will have to 
withstand this increased burden upon them. I hope the Senate 


will not lose its head and stamp a stain and stigma upon itself | 


in this instance. I hope the Senate will vote down the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. 


amendment made as in Committee on the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
Nebraska propose a lowering of the present rate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, let the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 121, between lines 21 and 22 
insert the following: 


(a) 


my | 


Subject to the limitations hereinafter specified, there shall be 


paid by the Federal Farm Board, out of the proceeds of issues of cus- | 


toms warrants, allowances upon sugar produced by domestic manufac- 
turers from sugar beets or sugar cane grown within the continental 
United States. The rates of such allowances shall be determined by 
the Federal Farm Board but shall not be in excess of the following 
rates: For each pound of sugar testing by the polariscope above 88 
sugar degrees and not above 90 sugar degrees, 0.365 cents, and for each 
additional sugar degree shown by the polariscope test, 0.0075 of 1 cent 
additional, and fractions of a degree in proportion. After making the 
deduction provided for in subdivision (b), 90 per cent of the remainder 
of the allowance upon any sugar shall be paid to the grower of the 
sugar beets or sugar cane from which the sugar is produced and 10 per 
eent of the remainder of the allowance shall be paid to the 
facturer producing the sugar. 


manu- 


(b) Whenever hereafter, and for the crop year 1929, the Federal | 
Farm Board determines that the growers of sugar beets or sugar cane | 


are entitled to Federal aid for any crop year, and the board shall, from 
time to time, call upon the Secretary of the Treasury to issue customs 


warrants in amounts sufficient to meet allowances payable under this 


paragraph. Customs warrants so issued shall be sold from time to time 
by the Federal Farm Board. If any customs warrants so issued to 
meet allowances payable upon sugar produced from sugar beets or 
sugar cane of any crop year are sold by the Federal Farm Board for 
less than par value, the amount of the difference between the par value 
and the amount for which such warrants are sold shall be deducted 
from the allowances to be paid upon such sugar, in accordance with 
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I can not vote against Smoor | 


Philippines, | 


The question is on the amendment | 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe LL] to the 


Does the amendment of the Senator from | 


That is not a parliamentary inquiry. | 
| subject to a fine 


| ered into a special fund to be administered by the Federal Farm 





‘de 
Federal Farm Board shall provide In the 
event that customs warrants are issued as herein provided, claims for 
allowances upon any quantity of sugar are authorized to be filed at any 
time within six months after the production of the sugar and shall be 
paid promptly by the Federal Farm Board 

(c) Title to customs warrants shall be 
customs warrant, when presented by th: 
from the date of shall be legal tender at its 
payments of imports. The Secretary 6f the 
prepare and warrants whenever requested by 
Farm Board warrants shall be obligations of 
States within the definition in section 147 of the act e 
to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the | 
approved March 4, 1909, as amended (U. 8. C 

(d) No allowance shall be paid upon any sugar 
time been imported into the continental United States or upon 
an allowance has previously been paid under this paragraph 

(e) No manufacturer shall be eligible to receive any allowance upon 
sugar produced from sugar beets or sugar cane of any crop year unless 
such manufacturer files with the Federal Farm Board, prior to July 1 
of such year, except in the case of the crop year 1929, a notice of an 
intention to claim the benefits of paragraph Such notice shall 
be in such form and shall be filed for the year 1929 as the Fed- 
eral Farm Board shall by regulation prescribe, and shall include an 
estimate ‘of the amount of Sugar proposed to be produced by the 
facturer from sugar beets and sugar can No 
ance shall be paid to sugar produced 
Sugar beets or sugar of any crop year unless the nu 
produces at least 2,000 pounds of sugar 
cane of such crop year. 

(f) No be paid to 
therefor and maintains books, and memoranda 
sary for the purposes of this paragraph, in such form and manner as 
the Federal Farm Board shall by 
person permits the examination of 
and memoranda in accordance 
Federal Farm Board shall prescribe. 

(zg) Any transaction of the Treasury Department 
ing customs warrants or of the Federal Farm Board in paying allow 
ances under this paragraph shall be final and conclusive upon all offic 
of the that all such shall be 
ined by the General Accounting Oifice at and 
ner as the Comptroller General of 
tion prescribe. Such examination sl 
ing a report to the Congress 
expenditures in violation 
with respect thereto as the Comptroller General deems advisable 

(h) Any who knowingly or without the exercise of due 
gence makes any statement or representation that is false in any 
stantial particular with respect to 
person under this paragraph, or 
under this paragraph to 
files a claim for any 


such regulations as the 


transferable by delivery. A 
bearer thereof within one year 
issuance, 
duties on 
issue such 

Customs 


par value for 
Treasury shall 
the Federal 
the United 
titled “An act 
nited States,” 
. title 18, sec. 261) 
which has at any 
which 


this 
crop 


manu 
of such crop year. 
manufacturer upon 


allow 
any 
cane 


from 
inufacturer 


from sugar beets and sugar 


allowance shall any person unless he files claim 


reeords, accounts neces- 


regulation preseribe, nor unless such 


and produces such books, accounts, 


records, the 


with such regulations as 


in issuing or receiv- 


rs 
Government, except transactions 
times 
the United States 
all be for the sole 
and to the S« 


of law, together with 


exalm- 


such in such man 


may by regula 
mak 


Treasury of 


purpose of 
of the 


such 


cretary 
recommendations 
person dili 
sub 
any claim of 
who knowingly allowance 

not entitled, or who knowingly 
such allowance, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
than $1,000 


sale of all customs warrants shall be cov- 


himself or any other 
receives any 


which he is 


of not mor 
(i) The proceeds from the 
Board 
for the purpose of paying allowances as provided in this paragraph. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). For the last few 
days I have had a general pair with the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BLease], who is necessarily absent. I 
understand that upon this vote he would vote as I shall vote. 
Accordingly I vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denggen }. 
I understand that on this question he would vote as I am about 
to vote. Therefore I vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I havea general 
pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GrLierr]. 
If he were present, I understand he would vote as I shall vote. 
Therefore I vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia 
{[Mr. Gorr]. I understand if he were present he would vote as 
I shall vote. I therefore vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Reep} and the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ltopin- 
SON] have a general pair. They are both detained in attendance 
on the naval conference in London. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The senior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Suresreap] is unavoidably absent. If present, he would 
vote “ yea,” 
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CONNALLY. I have a pair with the Senator from Wyo- | vane tes Smoot Thomas, Okla. Walcott 
My sete : : Sects es hee tansdel] Steiwer Townsend Waterm: 
Mr. Kenprick], whic transfe1 » the Sena oO : : a ascriman 
’ I RI cD I ti em nom to the nator from | gehal Sullivan Trammell Watson 
ia |[Mr. Bruease], and vote ay Shortridge Thomas, Idaho Vandenberg 
ced—yeas 22, } as follows: | NAYS—39 
YEAS—22 d 1 “ ( McKellar Smith 
| sarkley ‘utting McMaster Steck 
ick reorg Norbeck Stephens 
slaine : . Norris Swanson 
torah rris Overman Tydings 
sratton ar Pittman Wagner 
rock lLlawes Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
os Rrookhart efli Robsion, Ky. Waish, Mont. 
> Capper . Sheppard Wheeler 
McKellar teck | Caraway La lollette Simmons 
McNary Stciwer NOT VOTING—10 


Metcalf Stephens 


Moscs Sullivan Blease Gillett Kendrick Shipstead 
Oddie Swinson | Connally Glenn Reed 

| 

' 

| 

| 


Deneen Goff Robinson, Ark. 
So Mr. Smoor’s amendment to the amendment, made as in 
Committee of the Whole, was agreed to. 
Ransdell Wagner Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
Re 2 anor Ind. a I nan ; have inserted in the Recorp, immediately following the vote 
Sheppat Waluh’ Moo. just taken, the vote appearing in the CongressioNaL Recorp of 
Shi . Waterman January 16, at pages 1690 and 1691, together with the pairs, 
; enith Watson | as well as memoranda here which show the additional cost to 
— eeen | the American consumers in each State of the Union by virtue of 
NOT VOTING | the amendment adopted. 
Kendrick Robinson, Ark. rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Reed Shipstead | Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
amendment to the amendment, made as in The matter referred to is as follows: 


Ov Mar Thomas, Idaho 
Pattersor Townsend 
Phipps Tydings 


Pine Vandenberg 


Fy ws tas bas oan oe Oat pg 


4 st or 


W lie le, Wis re jer ted. 
-ESIDEN' Che question now is on the amend- 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the 
e as in Committee of the Whole, which will be 


{From the ConGressionaL Recorp of January 16, 1930, p. 1690] 


The Vicw PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment will be read. 
The Cninvr CLerk. On page 121, line 12, in the committee amend- 
. ment, strike out “$1.5425 cents” and insert in lieu thereof “1.24 
ane Se the a a cents,” so as to make the first clause of paragraph 501 read: 
ERK On page 121, strike out paragraph 501 | “Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, concentrated 
melada, concrete and concentrated molasses, testing by the polariscope 
8, sirups of cane juice, melada, concen- | not above 75 sugar degrees, and all mixtures containing sugar and water, 
ntrated molasses, testing by the polari testing by the polariscope above 50 sugar degrees and not above 75 
ind all mixtures containing sugar and | sugar degrees, 1.24 cents per pound.” 
above 50 sugar degreees and not above Mr. IiaArnison. Let us have the yeas and nays. 
ich additional sugar The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk proceeded to call 
pound addi the roll. 
Mr. Fess (when his name was called). On this question I bave a 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp]. If he were 
Clerk pro- pr sent, he would vote “ yea.” Were I permitted to yote, I would vote 
ay 

Mr. Fuercuer (when his name was called). On this vote I have a 
Mir with the Senator*from New Mexico [Mr. Cutrine]. If he were 

esent, he. would vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, I would 

ote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLenn (when his name was called), On this question I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Wa.su], who is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. Ropinson of Indiana (when his name was called). I have a 

ral pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STrruens}, 
who is necessarily absent. I understand that if he were present he 
would vote as I would vote; therefore I feel free to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. Surpparp. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] and the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rrep] are absent in attendance on the naval conference in London. 
They have a general pair on all questions 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PitrMan] 
is necessarily detained on official business, 

Mr. Harrison. I wish to announce that my colleague the junior Scn- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. StepuHens] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate by illness. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays, 38, as follows: 

Yeans—48: Messrs. Allen, Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Blease, 
Borah, Bratton, Brock, Brookhart, Capper, Caraway, Connally, Dill, 
George, Gillett, Glass, Goff, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, 

| Jones, Keyes, La Follette, McKellar, McMaster, Metcalf, Norbeck, Norris, 

Overman, Pine, Robinson of Indiana, Robsion of Kentucky, Schall, 

Sheppard, Shipstead, Simmons, Smith, Steck, Swanson, Thomas of Okla- 

homa, .Trammell, Tydings, Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts, and 

Wheeler. 

Nays—38: Messrs. Baird, Bingham, Broussard, Couzens, Dale, 
Deneen, Frazier, Goldsborough, Gould, Greene, Grundy, Hale, Hastings, 
Hatfield, Hebert, Howell, Johnson, Kean, Kendrick, King, McCulloch, 

: : McNary, Moses, Nye, Oddie, Patterson, Phipps, Ransdell, Shortridge, 

a ae Smoot, Steiwer, Sullivan, Thomas of Idaho, Townsend, Vandenberg, 
Hebert Metcalf Walcott, Waterman, and Watson. 

Howell Moses Not voting—10: Messrs. Copeland, Cutting, Fess, Fletcher, Glenn, 
—— ie Pittman, Reed, Robinson of Arkansas, Stephens, and Walsh of Montana. 
Kean Patterson So Mr. HaArktson’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 
King Phipps was agreed to, 


d). On this vote 

Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 

g to secure a transfer of 

en unuble to do so Were the Senator 

nt, he would vote “yea,” and if I were 
hould vote “ nay.” 

name was called) For the last few 

y absence of the junior Senator from 

sAskE], I have had a general pair with 

still subsists, and I therefore refrain 


when his name was called). I have a gen- 
ior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DenrKEN]. 
) r to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
p] and vote “ nuy.” 
\ FOLLETTE (when Mr. Sxurpesteap’s name was 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the 
or from Minnesota |Mr. SHIpsTEAD] and to say that 
re present he would ~~ nay 
SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have been 
sed from my general pair with the senior Senator from 
usetts [Mr. Gruterr] upon this vote, and I vote “ nay.” 
IYDINGS (when his name was called). On this vote 
a pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Mas- 
tusetts [| Mr. Gruvertr] and vote “ nay.” 

Che roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
r ‘vivania | Mr. Reep] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rorinson] have a general pair between them, and that they are 
detained by attendance on the naval conference at London, 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 39, as follows: 

YBAS—47 
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Additional cost to the American public if the tariff on Cuban sugar is | 
increased from the present rate of 1.7648 cents per pound to 2 cents per | 
pound 


[Note.—These ficures are based solely on the duty 


take 
into consideration the actual cost 


and do not 
of the sugar to the consumer.] 


DUTY BY STATES 


| 

| 

| Pounds of 
sugar con- 

summed in 
1929 


Addition: 
cost if 2-cent 
duty is 
adoptec 


Total extra 
cost if 2-cent 


duty is 


| Extra cost 
under present 
tar 
tariff adopted 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas._. 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Colum 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 

Indi 

Iowa 


k 


557, 680. 
, 023, 840. 
. 189, O40. 


$604, 7 
127 
524, 


S40 


uo 
oo 
00 
00 
uo 
om 
Li) 
10. UO 
50. 00 
w 
oo 
50. OO 
vO 
» 00 
00 
UO 


Maine-..-..- 
Maryland 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan - 
Minnesota 
Missi p . 6 
Missour scensbeapelibaaina ; 00 ). 00 
Montana____- ween 59, 280, , 185, 600. ¢ 148, 200. 03 
| 00 
su 
3 00 
‘ ‘i 2, , 253, 2 , 031, 670. 00 
l Ww 
00 
00 | 
s4 
00 
00 
00 
im 
oo 
00 
00 
00 
00 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey _.-.- 
New Mexico 
New York... 
North Carolins 
North Dakota_... 
Ohio_. 
Oklahoma... 
Oregon 2 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee... 


1, 520, 640. 
5, 404, 

\ F ; 5§ é 11, 851, 9: 
tah one oe 1, 146, 00 
Vermont Y 761, ¢ . 56 
Virginia Fuj2 » 200. OO 
Washington 427, . 400. 
West Virginia .-| 186, 192, 23 45, 480. 
Wisconsin. 318, 924 6, 378, t 707 
W yoming. 26, 676, 000 


00 
00 | 
, 310. 00 | 
66, 590. 00 


3, 
3, 


533, 5 


Total 12,961,353,672 291, 630, 


259, 227, 32, 403, 384. 18 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that immediately following the roll call just inserted in the 
Recorp by the Senator from Mississippi there may be printed 
an editorial from the Washington Post of Friday, February 28, 
on The Problem of Sugar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The | 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of Friday, February 28, 1930] 


THE PROBLEM OF SUGAR 

The American household is not yet free from the danger of a higher 
duty on sugar. An effort is to be made to reverse the vote taken in 
the Senate in Committee of the Whole. The tariff bill is open to amend- 
ment in the Senate, and Senator SmMoor will try to rally a majority for 
an increased Sugar duty. When the bill goes into conference another 
last effort will be made to saddle upon the consumers a tax which, it is | 
alleged, will help to protect the domestic sugar producers | 

So long as sugar is admitted free of duty from one part of the world | 
an increased duty on sugar from another part of the world will not 
shield or protect the domestic producer from foreign competition. Proof 
of this statement is shown by the fact that domestic production has 
fallen off in spite of the increased duty applied in the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff. In 1922 the duty as applying to Cuba was increased from 
1.35 to 1.76 cents a pound, but domestic sugar production is less now 
than it was in 1922. The duty of 1.76 cents a pound is about 100 per | 
cent ad valorem, as sugar is sold on board ship in Cuba at 1.80 cents 
a pound. 

When an industry fails to thrive when protected by 100 per cent duty 
it is evident that other factors than the tariff are at work. The domes- | 
tic sugar producers until lately have stubbornly refused to take these 
other factors into account, and still harbor the delusion that a higher 
duty on part of the imports will contribute to their prosperity. They 
now admit that sugar from the Philippines, free of duty, is a growing 
menace to them, but instead of demanding a limitation upon the Phil ! 
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| me? 


| amendment 


i 
A7S1 
pendence 
not cast the Phill 
It is a 


of 


ippine imports they resort to a foolish agitation for the tnd 
of the Philippines. The United States will 
adrift for the sake of shutting out Philippine sugar 
time for the domestic sugar producers to ask Con 
country in international difficulties for the purpose 


ppines 
w 


imp gad 


on Philippine sugar. 


ircumstances 


The 


surrounding the problem of sugar are different 
from tl! i i 


affecting any other ite in the tariff bill 
the country’s sugar demands 
the duty placed or 
half of the country’s needs. A higher duty 
Philippine sugar free of duty, merely 
American con without 

Che sugar problem is really 
United States and the 
half of the imports. A 


nsum 


ose 
not 
may 


ind 
high 


om Domestix 


try can supply no matter how 


be Cuba the Philippines m furnis! 


Ist 
on C 
the 


ban sugar, |! 
adds of 
the 
a question betwe 
Republic of which furnishes nearly 
higher duty settle tl questi 
still purchase this foreign sugar 1 
can supplant Cul 


culties of labor, the 


to cost suczar 


umer, benefiting domestic industry a f 


en the « 


nsumers of 
Cuba, 


does n¢ is 


cause rs must -- 


domesti 


industry not in sugar freight rates, the diifl 


ravages of insect pests, ind other facto 


act 


nt 


rs have 


ed don 


ally diminis! Stic sugar pr 
ugar. 
Congress refuses to ir 
household against an wi 
Committee of the Whole 
this prot ean be studied further and a 
urage domestic production, it would 
burden upon American household 
most of the tariff bill 
sugar. Millions of 


stand, 


duction in spite of the 100 per « 
duty against Cub: 
When 
American 
Senate 
Until 


will ence 


the 


necessary tax 


sugar duty it prote 
The vot 
gave satisfaction to the « 


itire 


lem solution found 


be unwise to im; 
needless 

The 
Ilouse was the increased duty 
to this duty. They 
demanded of them 


a foolish ar 


every 


objectionable feature as passed 


on consumers 
are justified 


not 


in because the sax 


pre 
table ‘ 


this 


does correspondingly bens 


it 
Ameri 
the 


col liner 


domestic 
d oppressive tax upon every 
should study this question and find a solution 


production A 


an 
it will encourage 
tie sugar 


all. 
Mr. SMOOT. 


higher tax on the is m 


Mr. President, I have been asked by a great 
number Senators that Senute now up bill 
schedule by schedule—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOO'T. Just a moment, until I finish the statement. 
I have been asked to request that the Senate proceed schedule 
by schedule and pass through the bill until it shall 
finally disposed of. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
Senator from Utah if he 
up schedule by schedule 
molasses ? 

The PRESIDENT 
there is still pending an amendment 
Utah to the which we 
Chair in error about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. What I offered 
will say to the Chair. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
I have an amendment pending to this paragraph which I 
should like to offer now, in order that it may be disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair informed that 
there an amendment pending offered by the Senator from 
Utah which will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 121, 
strike out “ 0.046” and insert * 0.0375.’ 

Mr. SMOOT. That was a part of the original amendment, 
so that it should be considered as having been acted upon 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
ing a part of the amendment just voted it agreed 
The Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I offer an amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to get straight the 
question as to the amendment referred to by the Chair as having 
been offered by the Senator from Utah before we proceed to 


of the take the 


have heen 


Mr. President, I should like to 
would object, before taking th 


the question of black 


he 


to consider 
pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
offered by the Senator fr 
are now considering. Is 


mm 
the 


section 


was all in one amendment, I 


is 


is 


line 15, it is proposed to 


he 


on, is to. 


| another amendment. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely want to have 

Does it relate to the differential? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is not agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will ask that that be passed over for 
a few moments, and that the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana be taken up. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that the Senator from Miss 
permit the amendment to stand as agreed to, and if he di 
anything wrong about it I will ask for a reconsideration. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to know what 
the controversy is. 


The amendment offered by me has been 


an explanation of 
it. 
Objection being made, the 


ssit pi 


overs 
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benefit 
that 
which h 


of the two 
the amend- 
is just been 
contained another item, 
subject to the private 
the opposition f the time 


The PRESIDENT pro For the 
t from Virginia the will stat 

t offered by the Senator from Utah, 
d upon by the yeas and lays, 
ithout ol 


ne itors 


jection 
of 
sippi— 


mn Missi 
*. President 
* pra tempore 
vith the u 


Let th 


anding 


Chair finish 


that if object 


the ex- 
ion shall 


J 
n the amendment offered by the Sen- 
n Utah a rece iderat rh Thay » had. 


WAI 


i pote 
rmation 
m would like 
and I ask that the 
Utah be reported 


“H of Mon ' r “oO ent. t] 


he inf 
the Chair 


Ww whit 
ent pro} 


> of us 
nendment 


ed by the 


will be 


will 


dment 
Chair 


re 


State 


the Senator 


rike 


“0.046 


sugar and 
not above 
al sugar 
nd addi 


sinal amend- 


ALSH of 
but at 
if. 
S\MOOT 


d what 


e the Senator 


erstnl 


On sugar up 
sugar degree 
That means 

sugar. What 
taken only on 
all of it 


as 


Ir 


then ead 
to it 
ANSON. 

Mr. SMOOT,. No. 

’ PRESIDENT | 
amendment pr 


wey ¢ reo? 
ro tempore 


Without 
the 


objection 
tre 


the second 
m Utah is 


yx ~ed by senator 


BROOKHART addr 


he Senator 


the Chair. 
from Louisiana 


assed 
mpore, I 
es he yield? 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 
Mr. President, I was impressed with the re- 
in of the Committee on Finance that we enter 
sreement 1 that the bill be considered schedule by 
in numerical order. I think if that kind of an agree- 
I muld become effective immeciately af disposition is 
mh the pending amendment off by the Senator from 
Louisiana it of us to know what is to be done. 
1 wonder if the chairman the committee would renew 
requ the pro be followed immediately 
after disposition is made of the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The attention of the Senator 
from Utah is invited. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I renew 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. P 


it is 1? 


granted ¢{ 
Mr. 


whom «d 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I 
Mr. BRATTON. 
t of the chairm 


ow 


ered 
} 


: : 
ible all 


would ena 
of 
dicated to 


st aure il 


ny 


Is there objection? 


what this 


‘“oynest 
req ue . 


resident, does request mean if 


It 


SMOOT means that we will begin now the consid- 
erat of the : ndments, beginning with Schedule 1, and 
proc wit ach schedule until it is finally disposed of. 
Mr. LL. es that mean that when Schedule 1 is com- 
pleted it wi e impossible to offer any amendment in Schedule 
1 thereafter; or may we back and offer an amendment if 
we have it left over, or if some Senator is not here? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
has the floor. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. 
further, 


£0 


The Senator from Louisiana 


I shall have to refuse to yield any 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor. The Senate will receive 
a message from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE 


FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the Tlouse of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 


| gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 


| the following 


bills of the Senate: 

S.846. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
~onvey to the State of Michigan for park purposes the Che- 
wygan Lighthouse Reservation, Mich. ; 

S. 1487. An authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to permit the erection of a building for use as a residence for 
the Protestant chaplain at the National Leper Home at Car- 
ville, La., and for other purposes ; 

8S. 2668. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Missouri River at Boon- 
ville, Mo., in substitution for and in lieu of an existing bridge 


( 
I 


act 


| constructed under the authority of an act entitled “An act to 
| authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 


| classified 


one | 
| damage 


at Boonville, Mo.,” approved May 11, 1872; 

S$. 3030. An to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the further developnrent of agricultural extension work be- 
tween the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving 
the benetits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands 
to the several States and Territories which may provide col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture,” approved May 
22, 1928; and 

S$. 3193. An act to authorize the State Roads Commission of 
Maryland to construct a highway bridge across the Nanticoke 
River at Vienna in Dorchester County, Md. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S.15. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the 
civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 
and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 
1926, as amended; and 

S. 2093. An for the relief of the State of Alabanra for 
and truction of roads and bridges by floods in 


act 


22, 1920, 
act 
to de 
1929. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

Hi. R. 47. An act for the relief of the State of New York; 

Hi. R. 77. An act to authorize an appropriation for construc- 


| tion at Fort McKinley, Portland, Me. ; 


H. R. 1234. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 


| impose demurrage charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery par- 


his | 
} vey a certain portion of the military reservation at 


cels ; 

H. R.1408. An act to provide for the study, investigation, and 
survey, for commemorative purposes, of the Bull Run and See- 
ond Manassus battle fields in the State of Virginia; 

H. R. 1970. An act authorizing the payment of an indemnity 
to the British Government on account of the death of Samuel 
Richardson, a British subject, alleged to have been killed at 
Consuelo, Dominican Republic, by United States marines; 

H. R. 2161. An act to convey to the city of Waltham, Mass., 
certain Government land for street purposes; 

H. R. 2366. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
Fort Me- 
Arthur, Calif., to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., for street pur- 


| poses ; 


2919 
ole. 


H. R. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to ac- 
quire, free of cost to the United States, the tract of land known 
as Confederate Stockade Cemetery, situated on Johnstons Is- 
land, Sandusky Bay, Ohio, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4138. An act to amend the act of March 2, 1929, en- 
titled “An act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces now in- 


| terred in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these 
| cemeteries; 


Mr. President, I decline to yield further. | 


| 


H. R. 4813. An act extending the period of time for homestead 
entries on the Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reser- 
vations; , 

H. R. 5411. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Minnesota ; : 

H. R. 6618. An act to provide for the study, investigation, and 
survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battle field of 
Chalmette, La. ; 
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H. R. 7395. An act to extend to Government postal cards the 
provision for defacing the stamps on Government-stamped enve- 
lopes by mailers; 

H. R. 7768. An act to provide for the sale of the old post-office 
and courthouse building and site at Syracuse, N. Y.; 

H. R. 8162. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to re 
peal and reenact chapter 100, 1914, Public, No. 108, to provide 
for the restoration of Fort McHenry, in the State of Maryland, 
and its permanent preservation as a national park and perpet- 
ual national memorial shrine as the birthplace of the immortal 
Star-Spangled Banner, written by Francis Scott Key, for the 
appropriation of the necessary funds, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1925; 

H. R. 8287. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Virginia to maintain a bridge 
already constructed across the Shenandoah River in Clarke 
County, Va., United States route No. 50; 

H. R. 8650. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
charge for services rendered in disposing of undelivered mail in 
those cases where it is considered proper for the Postal Service 
to dispose of such mail by sale or to dispose of collect-on-de- 
livery mail without collection of the collect-on-delivery charges 
or for a greater or less amount than stated when mailed ; 

H. R. 8705. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rock River at or near Prophetstown, III. ; 

H. R. 8706. An act to legalize a bridge across the Pecatonica 
River at Freeport, IIL; 

H. R. 8918. An act authorizing conveyance to the city of 
Trenton, N. J., of title to a portion of the site of the present 
Federal building in that city; 

H. R. 8870. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and thirty-fourth | 


Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 8971. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing 
bridge across the Little Calumet River on Halsted Street near 
One hundred and forty-fifth Street, in Cook County, State of 
Illinois; 

H. R. 8972. An act granting 
State of Illinois to construct a 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and fortieth Street, 
in Cook County, State of Tlinois; 

H. R. 9038. An act granting 


the consent of Congress to the 


highway bridge across the west branch of the Delaware River 
at or near Beerston, N. Y.; 

H. R. 9154. An act to provide for the construction of a revet- 
ment wall at Fort Moultrie, 8S. C.; 

H.R. 9180. An act 
River at or near Weldon, N. C.; 


H. R. 9407. An act to amend the act of Congress approved | 


May 29, 1928, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to ac- 
cept title to certain real estate, subject to a reservation of min- 
eral rights in favor of the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians; 

H. R. 9437. An act to authorize a necessary increase in the 
White House police force ; 

H.R. 9804. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, as amended, by extending the time within which 


applications for benefits thereunder may be filed, and for other | 


purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 14. Joint resolution to provide for the annual con- 
tribution of the United States toward the support of the Cen- 
tral Bureau of the International Map of the World on the 
Millionth Scale; 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution providing for the observance 
and commemoration of the one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Battle of the Monongahela and establishing a 
commission to be known as the United States Battle of the 
Monongahela Commission; and 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation 
for the expenses of official delegates to the Fourth World's 
Poultry Congress, to be held in England in 1930. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con, Res. 1) providing for the accept- 
ance of a statue of Charles Marion Russell, presented by the 
State of Montana, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United States making judicial 


nominations, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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| penses of participation by the 
| ference at London, which, with the acc 
| referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
| printed. 


| following message 


| to the 








| United States in 


| be held at Lima, Peru, July, 1930. 
bridge across the Little Calumet | 


the consent of Congress to the | 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free | 





to legalize a bridge across the Roanoke | 


| tion which the House seeks to place on 
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ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR LONDON 


(s. DOC, 


NAVAL 
NO. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Sens 
munication from the President of the United States 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriat 
ment of State, fiscal year 1950, ameunti 
United 


CONFERENCE AT 


99) 


ion for 
to $150, 


the 


for 
naval con 


, uw 
Siates in 
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papers, wi 
dered Lo be 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND 
UNION OF SOUTH 
PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the the 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
Committee on Foreign Relatious and 


MINISTER 
AFRICA (HH. 


PLENIPOTENTIARY TO 


312) 


THE 
boc, 


NQ, 


The 


Senate 


ordered to be 
printed : 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State, recommending the 
enactment of legislation authorizing the appointment of an 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Union 
of South Africa and fixing the salary of the said officer at not 
less than $10,000 per annum. 

Hereert Hoover. 
Tue Watre Howse, March 5, 


1930. 


SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS (H. DOC. NO. 8311) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to 
printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Acting Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation 
of the sum of $13,000 for the expenses of participation by the 
the Sixth Pan American Child Congress, to 


be 


Hereert Hoover. 
THe Wharire Howse, March 5, 1930. 


FLOOD RELIEF IN ALABAMA 


Mr. BLACK. 
bill 2093 with a slight amendment. It is a question of whether 
the bill shall go to conference or whether the Senate will con 
cur in the amendment. 

The bill is one for the relief of the State of Alabama with 
reference to certain roads destroyed by storm. It was unani- 
mously reported by the committee of the Senate, passed the 
Senate, passed the House, and has come back with a restrictive 
clause. I ask unanimous consent to take up the bill and dis- 


Mr. President, the House to-day passed Senate 


| pose of it at this time. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my attention was called away, 
and I did not hear the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I understand that the restric- 
the expenditure of 
money is merely to confine it to the improvement of roads that 
have been designated as public highways under the 7 per cent 
system. I think the amendment which the Senate 
should concur. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it does not lead to any discussion, I am will- 
ing to have the bill taken up at this time. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is the understanding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2093) 
entitled “An act for the relief of the State of Alabama for dam- 
age to and Cestruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929,” 


which was, on page 3, line 2, after the word “ act,” to insert: 


is one in 


Provided further, That no portion of this appropriation shall be used 
except on highways and bridges now in the Federal-aid highway system 
in Alabama, or the necessary relocation of such roads and bridges. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
moves that the Senate concur in the amendment of the House of 


| Representatives. 


The motion was agreed to. 
HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 47. An act for the relief of the State of New York; to 
the Committee on Claims, 
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‘ort McKinley, Portland, Me.; 

108. An act to provide for the study, investigation, and | 
for commemorative purposes, of the Bull Run and | 
assas battle fields in the State of Virginia; 
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in portion of the military reservation at Fort McArthur, | 
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| not 


|} opponents 


| that desire the continuance of American lumbering pay rolls. 
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H. R. $038. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the west branch of the Delaware River 
at or near Beerston, N. Y.; and 

H. R. 9180. An act to legalize a bridge across the Roanoke 
River at or near Weldon, N. C.; to the Committee on Cominerce. 

H. R. 9804. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 


| pensation act, as amended, by extending the time within which 


applications for benefits thereunder may be filed, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Finance. 


H.R. 1970. An act authorizing the payment of an indemnity 


| to the British Government on account of the death of Samuel 


Richardson, a British subject, alleged to have been killed at 
Consuelo, Dominican Republic, by United States Marines; and 
H. J. Res. 14. Joint resolution to provide for the annual con- 
tribution of the United States toward the support of the Central 
Bureau of the International Map of the World on the Millionth 
Scale; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution providing for the observance 


| and commemoration of the one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 


versary of the Battle of the Monongahela, and establishing a 
commission to be known as the United States Battle of the 
Monongahela Commission ; to the Committee on the Library. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 1) providing for the 
acceptance of 2 statue of Charles Marion Russell, presented by 
the State of Montana, was referred to the Committee on the 
Library. 

TARIFF ON LUMBER 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a letter from 
A. C. Edwards, secretary of the Lumber Industry Tariff Com- 
mittee, in which in a very clear and precise way he notices and 
answers quite a number of objections made to a tariff on lum- 
ber. Mr. Edwards is a citizen of my State, a most honorable 
man, who knows thoroughly the lumber and shingle industry 
from experience and personal knowledge. I ask that this letter 
may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


latter was ordered to be 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1930. 
Hon, Wesury L. JONES, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar SENATOR: American labor and American lumbering inter- 
feel that their request for a tariff on softwood lumber should 
be denied because of misrepresentations or misunderstandings, and 
of lumbering tariffs have presented 
statem deceptive and that I have 
attention to at a few of these errors. 

It is the belief of American labor and American lumbering interests 
that the people this Nation should know the facts on which they 
base their request for lumbering tariffs, and that the people should be 
advised of the deception and misrepresentations of tariff! opponents, 
whether deliberate or made through ignorance; also that the real 
opponents of lumbering tariffs should be thoroughly exposed. 

I have carefully read the speeches of the Senator from North Da- 

kota of date of November 13, 1929, and February 1930, as well as 
ot arguments ented for and against lumber and shingle tariffs, 
and ask your attention to glaring errors, as follows: 
North Dakota the “Who wants 
lumber?” He answers the question himself and says 
of timber. In that the Senator is decidedly in 
nt and have asked for lumbering tariffs are 
American lumber workers, American lumber and 
shingle manufacturers, the workmen of kindred and dependent indus- 
and the mercantile of the United States 
I point, 
that not one timber owner, who has any material 
investment in timber, appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House or Finance Committee of the Senate and requested tariffs 
on lumbering products; and also to the fact that thousands of Ameri- 
can workmen sent petitions to Congress, which were presented by you, 
asking for the imposition of lumbering tariffs. I also point to the 
fact that the large timber holders who have appeared before either 
House or Senate committees have emphatically opposed lumbering 
tariffs, yet the Senator from North Dakota, in the face of such records, 
states that it is the owners of large timber tracts that are asking for 
lumbering tariffs. There are no records, nor there proof of any 
kind, to justify the Senator in making such an assertion. 
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such tremendously 
wis 


erront 
directed to call 
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it is the 
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nearly a million 


this 


owners 
who wi 


tries, and business interests 


Senator, to the fact 


is 


The continuance of the present no lumbering tariff policy of the 
Uniied States is the policy that is more to be desired by the owners 
of large timber tracts, for it is our present no lumbering tariff policy 
that ferced failure on thousands of owners of small holdings. 
These small tracts have been forced to sales at sacrifice prices, and 
generally have been purchased by better financed companies and by 


has 
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holders of larger timber tracks at sacrifice prices. Sales, records, and 
transfers of timberlands will prove that assertion, and the longer the 
present no lumbering tariff policy is continued the greater will become 
the centralization of mill and timber ownership, which in the end is 
far more liable to produce increased prices for lumbering products than 
could possibly result from any lumbering tariffs Congress might impose. 

The Senator from North Dakota charges that production costs are 
higher in British Columbia than in the United States, and submits a 
table, shown on page 4359 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, purporting to 








be taken from published reports of the British Columbia Lumber & 
Shingle Association and the West Coast Lumber Association. I do not 


know to 


as the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Association, 
but do know that no Northwest lumber association has published such 
a statement, and I also know, of my personal knowledge, that the 
figures shown in the table are not correct. 

I also know, Senator, and the Senator from North Dakota could know 
that the United States Tariff Commission, in its log report, page 7, 
shows a lower sale price for logs in British Columbia of $2.13 per 1,000 
feet, a lower production cost, and a lower wage cost, page 19. I also 
know that the Tariff Commission, in its report on the red-cedar shingle 
industry, said: “It will be noted that daily wa rates are generally 
lower in British Columbia than in Washington and Oregon’; and that: 
“Although, as would be expected, piece labor on grades designated as 
comparable average higher in Washington and Oregon than in British 
Columbia”; pages 23 and 49. 

The Senator from North Dakota submits a wage table of three 
asserted leading British Columbia operators, showing higher wages than 
in American operations. It may be the Senator is correct, but, if so, 
to fair, should show why such condition exists. There are 
isolated operations in British Columbia and in Washington and Oregon 


be he 
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where workmen do not like to go, and where worknren are paid higher 


wages the 


tions 


than average to induce 
and preferable operations 
table is taken from such operations 


them 
It 


to leave more desirable loca- 
is highly probable the Senator's 
which are exceptions and not aver 


ages. The Senator cites the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Millis, Skykomish, 
Wash., for comparable wages, the same being the only American mill 
cited in the tables, and being the property in part of Mr. J. H. Bloedel, 


owner of British Columbia mill and timber interests, part owner of the 
Skykomish mill, and the leading opponent of lumbering tariffs. The 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills own two mills in Bellingham, Wash. 
Wonder why the wages of these mills were not cited? It would not 
be intricate to find to sustain the contention of higher 
wages in British but when such higher are paid 
isolation and are the explanation and invariably the 
reason. 

Average operations are shown by the schedule submitted by Senator 
STEIWER, pages 4400 and 4401 of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, and the 
names of the operators are presented, and they are those operating in 
average desirable locations and nrore preferable operations. 


exceptions 
Columbia, 
undesirability 


wages 


The Senator from North Dakota says the lumbering wage loss is 
almost “ negligible.” According to the Bureau of Census the labor 


employed in American lumbering operations was 97,335 less in 1927 than 
in 1923, and the wages paid in 1927 were $77,248,213 less than the 
wages that were paid in lumbering operations in 1923. Those decreases 
are not “ negligible’ to American lumber workmen, nor are they “ neg- 
ligible” to American commercial activities. But even those amounts 

It is distinctly stated by the Bureau of Census that 








are not the totals. 
such figures do not include the small mills, nor do they include manage- 
rial and clerical wages. The full total would be considerably in excess 
of the amount named. 

It is charged there is considerable oriental labor employment in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Neither State employs Chinese or Hindus in the 
mills. 
mills, and still less than that number in the Oregon lumber mills. 
are no orientals in the northwest cedar mills, and there never have 
been any orientals in the northwest cedar mills. The Tariff Commission 
reported that 45 per cent of the cedar mill employees of British Colum- 
bia are of oriental extraction, and British Columbia statistics state that 
39 per cent of the lumbering employees of British Columbia mills are 
orientals, 

An unsupported statement is presented that British Columbia has no 
advantage in transport rates, but the Tariff Commission reported water 
transport rates favoring British Columbia shippers, and information 
submitted by Senator Srerwer, page 4399 of CoNne@resstonaL Recorp. 
gives names, dates, shipments, and figures against which to check, and 
presents the definite facts as to water transport rates. 

The plea of the Senator from North Dakota for conservation is just 
another attempt to side-step the real issue. He knows the conservation 
theory has proven an utter failure. Actual experience of 17 years has 


There 


proven conclusively that the present no lumbering tariff policy has pro- 
duced devastation, and not conservation, to American forests, through 
the efforts of American lumber operators to produce on a comparable 
cost basis with the low production costs of foreign lumber producers. 
The no lumbering tariff policy has not produced one iota of conservation 
in all of the period of its existence. 


Not only has the no lumbering 


There are less than 500 Japanese in the Washington lumber | 
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tariff policy produced devastation to American forests, but it has made 





lumbering operations unprofitable, and that has almost completely 
stopped reforestation activities. There is still another disastrous effect 
which has been produced by our ao lumbering tariff policy, for, because 
of continued and repeated periods of idleness, and uncertainty of em 


ployment, as well as lack 
has enormously decreased. 


of profits, the reclamation of 
These are the defi ind indis 
putable effects which have been produced in the Northwest from the 


cut-over land 


positiv 


e 





no 
lumbering tariff policy, and they are the effects with which I am inti 
mately and personally acquainted 
The charge is made that lumbering tariffs will increase building costs 
more than $100,000,000 yearly That too is an unsupported and pre 
sumed statement, but there is a definite and positiy ertainty that if 
American labor is permitted to produce the lumber that is now imported 
to United States markets there will be an increased American lumbering 


pay roll of more than $100,000,000 yearly, which would offset possible 


increased building costs, should there be such increased costs, although 
it should be remembered that substitute building material competition 
now governs and for years past has governed the price of lumbering 
| products. That condition will prevail as long as substitute building 
materials are produced, and they will be produced as long as there is a 
demand for building materials The guaranty of stitute building 
material competition that only fair prices may be charged for lumbering 
| products stands as a valid and perpetual guaranty S titute compe 
tition is that which has forced the decrease in lumbering prices, not 
withstanding the increased cost of labor, as is also shown by the Censu 
Bureau reports Lumber prices to mill averaged $31.78 in 1925, $28.0 
in 1925, and $25.80 in 1927. When data f 1929 is completed it will 
then be found that the price for 1929 has been approximately $25.50, per 
1,000 feet of lumber 
The North Dakota Senator expressed the fear that a lumber tariff 
would operate as an embargo. That is just a bogey and a further 
attempt to hide the real opposition to lumbering tariffs. In your pres- 
entation of the lumber case you clearly showed the production and 


delivery cost favoring British Columbia totaled $4.61 per 1,000 feet of 
lumber. To charge that a 


tariff of $2 or $3 would prevent competition 
where there is a $4.61 advantage is an absurdity ut such a tariff 
would serve to make foreign imports pay a portion of Government ex 
pense, as they should, and there is no possible excuse that can be 
invented or presented that can justify why American Interests should 
be given less advantages in their own American markets than are given 
and granted to foreign interests. Americans have to pay taxes to 
maintain government As it now stands American lumber producers 
are compelled to pay to obtain protection of property and government, 
that makes the continuance of business possible, and they must not 
only pay for their own protection but also that of their competitor. If 


there 


is argument that can justify such a condition it is certainly 
beyond my comprehension. 
The North Dakota Senator seeks to show a scaling advantage favor 
ing American production to offset admitted lower log costs, but the 
Tariff Commission, on page 8 of its shingle report, states: “A log 24 


feet long and 18 inches in diameter contains, according to the Scribner 
(American) rule, 320 board feet, whereas the 
the British Columbia rule gives only 311 board 
further evidence. The British Columbia Year Book and Trade Directory 
for 1929—and the same information appears in previous issues—gives 
a report of the forestry branch of the Canadian Government that shows 
sealing in British Columbia liberal, if 


same dimensions 


feet.” But there is 


under 


is 


not more so, than in the 
United States. Thus the Tariff’ Commission and the forestry branch 
of the Canadian Government do not agree with the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

The Senator lengthily discusses the Tarif!’ Commission’s log report, 
especially concerning the division of the commission In reaching a 
decision, but there was no division on that part of the report that 
showed lower labor costs and lower log prices. That part was signed 
by six of the commission members, and surely there can be no cor 
tention that lower-priced logs and lower wages are not advantages in 


the production of lursber products. 
Considerable attention was paid to the fact that lumbering exports 


exceed imports, and careful evasion is noted of the fact that lumber 
exports to Japan decreased more than 33 per cent in 1929; that in 
recent years nearly every country has provided tariffs against lumbe1 
ing imports, as was shown by Senator Dru, pages 4411 and 4412 of 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, nor was there mention of the fact that 
American lumbering interests in an effort to retain their foreign mar 
kets as well as to keep their home markets were compelled to sell a 
considerable portion of their products below cost of production 

The Senator submitted an income tax list of an asserted number of 
western lumber mills, purporting to show large profits. I mention this 
particularly to show the extreme errors to which lumber tariff opponents 
have made in an effort to show there is no need for lumber tariffs. 


It was shown by Senator Srerwer, page 4402 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, that such list contained a number of inaccuracies, which when 
corrected materially reduced the asserted profits shown by the hand- 
picked list of the Senator from North Dakota. That list was incorrect, 
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themselves from their foreign investments at the expense of the Ameri- 
ean public. 

Lumber tariff opponents assert they are opposing such tariffs in behalf 
of the American farmer, and their efforts indicate they expect to accom- 
plish a beneficial result through Impoverishing and pauperizing American 
lumber workers If able to benefit American farming interests in such 
they wiil accomplish a miracle equal to that of feeding a 
multitude with a few loaves and fishes, but there is a certainty that the 
of present tariff? policy will produce 
increased idleness and added distress. Idleness is exactly comparable to 
It spreads until checked. It has already spread 
to kindred activities, and to business and commercial interests. Supply 
houses in the East and in Central States have already complained of 
decreased purchases. That complaint applies not only to mill supplies 
to clothing, shoes, and other products. Lumber workmen can not 
buy unless they have employment, and Congress will be the judge of 
how far it will permit the disease of idleness to spread in 
activities before it is stopped. 

It indeed that proponents for farm relief seemingly 
overlook the fact that no farm tariffs, nor possible plan for farm relief, 
ean be successful or of material benefit to farming interests, unless there 
are sufficient buyers for the produce of the farm, and buyers for farm 
produce can not be increased by driving workmen into idleness. 
a perfectly obvious fact. Idle workmen little. They help to 
create surpluses. Surpluses lower values and decrease prices, and these 
are the certain and inevitable effects that will accrue to farming interests 
from tariffs of any kind that force American workmen into idleness. 

Lumber tariffs, as previously stated, have been requested by nearly a 
million American workmen, and by American manufacturing, mercantile, 
and interests. The question presented is, primarily, whether 
dollar that is paid for the production of lumber for American 
markets shall be paid to the oriental of Canada, the peasant of Europe, 
or to the American lumber workman. The wage loss from forced idle- 
ness to an lumber workers is $20 to each $1 of mill loss, and in 
most instances the manufacturer adds his loss to the cost of production, 
to the price of his lumber, and the waste loss is therefore paid by the 
consumer, There may be some preferential difference in paying a waste 
a part of production cost instead of paying a tariff, if a tariff 
would be effective in a price increase, but it is nevertheless an increased 
cost that is being paid, and which will continue to be paid under exist- 
ing conditions, without benefit, while a tariff would produce revenue, 
help to reduce taxes, and increase pay rolls, but that would reduce the 
profits mill and timber owners and importers, and that is 
why they are so bitterly opposing United States lumber tariffs. They 
have no fear of increased building costs, for they might share in the 
increase of cost, but they do fear tariffs, because they could not share 
in the tariff benefits. 

Labor will indisputably be the chief beneficiary from any lumbey tar- 
iffs possible of imposition, because such tariffs will produce more steady 
employment and prevent wage reductions. Next line of benefit 
be commercial increased pay rolls, and then will 
follow farming labor will have more money with 
which to purchase the produce of the farm. Manufacturing interests 
will be fourth in line and will be enabled because of more continuous 
operations to save the waste expense of periods of forced idleness. 
After that will the timber owner, if further division of tariff 
benefit is possible, but it is an utter absurdity to claim that lumbering 
tariff benefits will all accrue to the owners of large mill and timber 
interests. Such an assertion is but a further effort to hide the fact 
that it is the owners of foreign mill and timber and importing interests 
that the real opponents of lumber tariffs. That 
tariff opponents persistently shied from 
benefits to American lumber workers. 
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In to state that for the past eight years I have 
made a careful study of tariff needs with respect to lumbering interests. 
In December, 1925, I met with a large number of Washington 
Oregon cedar manufacturers. At that meeting I told them that un 
they could induce Congress to provide a shingle and cedar lumber tari 
the cedar industry almost as a whole would be forced into bankruptcy. 
I was merely reading inevitable that clear to 
student of Since 1922 more than half of 
mills of the have failed and fully half of all 
Northwest cedar mills are practically or actually bankrupt and unde 
sired by their creditors at any price. I am now confident that unless 
lumber tariffs are provided that within the next 12 months there will 
be a forced reduction in American lumbering wages, necessitated by 
foreign competition, and that within the next three years fully a third 
of the lumber mills will be forced into failure or out’ of business. I 
am again merely reading the signs that are so clear that he who runs 
may read. Such events are inevitable under existing conditions. 
say further that I now know of several large Northwest 


conclusion, I want 


and 


he was even a casual 


the cedar 
remaining 


the situation. 


Northwest 


I will 
mills, one of 


e seeking to enrich which employs more than 1,000 workmen, that are now planning that 





1930 


in case Congress refuses lumber tariffs to move their operations to 
British Columbia. I am not mentioning these facts with a view of 
unfairly endeavoring to influence opinions. I am simply stating cold, 


positive, and definite facts of which I have personal and accurate 
knowledge. 


Yours very truly, 
A. C. EDWARDs, 
Secretary Lumber Industry Tarif’ Committee. 
THE ALABAMA PRIMARY 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a telegram sent by me to-day to 
Hon. Horace Wilkinson, attorney, of Birmingham, Ala. 


There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be | 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WasHineoton, D. C., March 5, 1990. 


Hon. Horace WILKINSON, 

Birmingham, Ala.: 

Letter received, wish you success in case in Supreme Court. 
win all Democrats who love the 


If you 
party and who desire to promote and 
preserve it will have an opportunity under Jefferson’s doctrine 
“Equal rights to all and special privileges to none,” to settle their 
differences in the August primary. The arbitrary and vindictive action 
taken by the committee has discriminated against more than 100,000 
lifelong Democrats. The chairman of the State committee has refused 
to call a meeting of the 
action of December 16, 1929. He has done that in the face of the fact 
that more than 20,000 Alabama Democrats in public meetings, where I 
have spoken, requested him In addition to that I am in 
formed that the State committee before it adjourned December 16, 1929, 
repealed a rule which permitted 


to do so. 
15 members to call a meeting of the 
committee where the had declined to call it. That action, 
if true, the condemnation of every honest Democrat in the 
State hope of relief from the terrible predicament into 
which members of the State committee have thrown us in the 
success of your case in the Supreme Court. In the interest of fair 
play and justice to all concerned for the good of the party and the good 
of the State I wish you success, 


chairman 
deserves 
The only 


lies 


J. TuHos. Heri. 


FOURTH WORLD'S POULTRY CONGRESS 


Mr. HEBERT subsequently said: Mr. President, there is on 
the calendar the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) authorizing 
an appropriation for expenses of official delegates of the United 
States to the Fourth World’s Poultry Congress to be held in 
England in 1930. The joint reselution is favorably recommended 
by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I ask that 
House Joint Resolution 210 be substituted for the Senate joint 
resolution, and that it be put upon its passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution 210 before the Senate, and it will be read. 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 210) to authorize an appropri- 


ation for the expenses of official delegates to the Fourth World’s 
Poultry Congress, to be held in England in 1930, was read the 
first time by its title, and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That an appropriation is authorized of $15,000 for the 
expenses of official delegates of the United States to the World's Fourth 
Poultry Congress, to be held in England in 1930, in addition to funds 
heretofore appropriated for the purpose of a United States Government 
exhibit at such congress (45 Stat. L. 1635). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the joint resolution? 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered | 


as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate Joint Resolution 134 on the 
calendar will be indefinitely postponed. 

CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 15) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An 
act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as amended, which 


was to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert a | 


substitute. 

Mr. DALE. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House and request a conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses, the conferees on the part of the Senate 
to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Date, Mr. Couzens, and Mr. McKeLiar conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


committee for the purpose of reconsidering its | 


The Chair lays House Joint Reso- | 
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THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I venture to divert for just 
| a few moments to a subject that is somewhat foreign to the one 
under consideration. 

On the 20th of February I had occasion to make some obser- 
vations with reference to the Rhodes scholarships. I find that 
the situation seems to be that the trustees have been led to 
believe by some Americans that the change is desired by Ameri 
cans; that Parliament has authorized the trustees to use their 
discretion, and the trustees have adopted and announced the 
change. That change I mentioned on the 20th, and it is men- 

| tioned in the editorials that I am going to offer. 

The trustees supposed this change would be pleasing to Ameri- 
cans. I am satisfied that they were mistaken. They were mis- 
led by the president of an American college. In his zeal for 
high scholarship, he ignored the express provisions of the will 
of Mr. Rhodes that the legacies were left to the States as such. 

America appreciates the splendid philanthropy of that great 
English statesman. For the past 25 years, each of the States 
has enjoyed the privilege of having two of its representatives 
at the great University of Oxford continuously. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the sentiment in this country is to the 
effect that the States would prefer to receive the scholarships, 
share and share alike, as specifically provided in the will. It 
to be hoped that the several States, through the proper 
authorities, will express to the trustees their views and wishes 
in the matter. 

I am not making any criticism, but am calling attention to 
the actual situation. I wish to correct the 
is made to appear that on another occasion 
have mentioned—I gave the erroneous 
this new plan 
be reduced 

There will be the same aggregate 
system as under the old system. The objection to the new plan 
is that it violates the terms of the will; it takes away specific 
legacies left to each of the States as such: and it destroys Mr. 
Rhodes’s scheme of representatives from each State. The will 
does not contemplate or require that the representatives shall 
be prodigies 

I now offer. 
Times Union 
ican Sch 


is 


Recorp wherein it 
February 20 
impression that 


as I 
under 


the aggregate number of 96 scholarships would 


number under the new 


on that subject, an editorial 
of February 26, entitled “ Rhodes Will and Amer 

larships,” and an from the Yale News of 
February 18 entitled “ The Rhodes Scholarships,” and ask that 

they be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 

| to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the Florida Wedn 


from the Florida 


editori 


Times-Union of sday, February 


26, 
RHODES WILL 
Cecil Rhodes, a British South 
cier, and philanthr 
creation 
England, 
United States, 
approved and it 
the ilied to 
Fietcner, through a Wa 
Times-Union of February 22, the 
“I appropriate two of the 
present States and Territories of th 


AND AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIPS 
Africai 
who died 
of 175 


awarded to students 


administrator. statesman 
»pist, in 1902, provided in his will 
Oxford U 
British 
This will was 
been operative ever since 


attention, 


and maintenance scholarships at 
in the 
as is well known. 


have 


to be colonies 


ind in Germany 
provisions the 
by 
the 


maker As ¢ public in Florida 


dispatch published tn 


thodes will provided 
American 
United 
Not long ago, as it appears, a few educators of the Unit 
it upon themselves to make what, in effect, is a revision of Cecil Rhodes’s 
| will. In a quiet way, it is said, reliable these self-ap- 
pointed of the Rho« will to th British 
Parliament that the United States would be better served by taking away 
from the several States the scholarships, as in accordance with the 
and definitely expressed purpose of the testator, and award 
| groups of States. Florida for instance, in accordance 
| plan presented the British Parliament, is grouped five other 
States—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennes- 
see—which is not at all as Rhodes indicated and clearly set forth in his 
will, should be done. 


shington 


99 as follows: 
scholars! 


ips ft f 


States of 


on authority, 


reconstructors les represented 


clearly 
them to 


with the new 


to with 


Parliament, acting, it is believed, out of a spirit of pleasing the United 
States, due to misrepresentation by the one or two or three educators 
referred to, passed the enabling act by which the trustees of the Rhodes 
will may make the change in awarding scholarships, which change is 
| being more disapproved by nm people in this 

country, among them Rhodes scholars, all of these dissenters agreeing 
that to make the change that has been authorized by Parliament 
entirely contrary to the spirit and intention of Cecil Rhodes, who 
modeled his plan of distribution of scholarships after the plan, or method, 
by which the severa! States of this country are given represe ntation in 
the Senate of the United States; that is, two Senators from each State, 
regardless of area or population. 


or less vehemently any 
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secretary of each of eight state-wide organizations of industrial man- 
agement, labor, and commerce. 
Governor Cooper 


per asked these 16 men to serve as a “ te orary State 

a temporary State 
committee on employment,” and requested that they serve for a limited 
time for the definite purpose of organizing “ temporary county com 


mitiees on employment.” 





In order that employment may be provided for labor as far as pos- 
sible, and that business can go forward, Governor Cooper urged that 
the largest possible percentage of public work be let during the early 
months of the year Officials throughout the State 


are cooperating 


splendidly in an effort to put forward public work, but present condi 


tions demand even more strenuous efforts. 
Voters of the State last November approved bonds totaling approxi- 
mately $11,000,000 for new school buildings or major building improve- 


ments. Reports from 70 per cent of the total amount involved in- 


dicates that contracts have been let for only about 9 per cent during 


the three and one-half months following approval of the bonds. The 
reports also indicate that contracts will be let for more than 60 per 
cent of the total on or before April 1. Any speeding up of such work 


will help the present situation. 

Each of the represented on the State committee was 
asked to appoint in each county of the State some one who will serve as 
a member of the temporary county committee and to notify such per 
son of his appointment and ask him to meet with other members of the 
county committee, either on March 10 or 11. The Department of In- 
dustrial Relations of Ohio will notify direct each one thus appointed 
of the place, date, and hour of meeting. 


organizations 


The temporary county committee, appointed by the various interests 
called together in this State meeting, is asked to assume responsibility 
for two things— 

1. Stimulating private industries and enterprises to go forward as 
rapidly as possible. 


» 


Promoting the speeding up of necessary public work through coop- 
eration of representatives of industrial management, and 
merce with the various public officials. 


labor, com- 

Each county committee is asked to organize by electing a chairman 
and a secretary. 

The committee, with a knowledge of local conditions, can be 
able to get various private enterprises under way. With some effort on 
the part of the committee many business houses, industrial plants, and 
home owners who contemplate painting, 


county 


repair, alteration, or cleaning-up 


projects will get such work started somewhat earlier than usual, and 
this will start a chain of other activities to the advantage of labor, 
business, and the community in general. 

The county committee, by securing from the various county, town- 
ship, city, village, and schoo! officials information concerning necessary 


public improvements for which contracts have been let, for which plans 
are being prepared and which are contemplated, will find a surprising 
This information not available in one place, and the 
county committee can render a valuable service by bringing such infor- 


mation together, and then by 


total. is 


any 


assisting in every possible way in getting 


all such work started at the earliest possible date, rather than delaying 
until all goes forward together in midsummer or early fall. Necessary 
public improvements which are merely contemplated can, in many 


instances, be pushed forward 
Pushing forward 
the pay 


material, 


to accomplishment, 
public improvements will put wages into 
envelop workers, create demands for machinery, 
and stimulate in general. Fur- 
thermore, it will reduce the calls for charity with its tendency to lower 
the morale and destroy the self-reliance of the recipient. 

The county committee can be helpful in 
used, far pos 


necessary 
of the 
supplies, and 


thus business 


urging that local labor be 
in order to avoid drawing men hither and yon 


in search of work as the larger public improvement activities begin, 


1} 
as as sible 


CoLumbus, OnI0, February 28, 1930. 
STABILIZATION OF INDUSTRY AND EMPLOYMENT 














The burden from unemployment 
falls directly and heavily upon the 


mately 


arising and irregular employment 
wage earner and his family. Ulti- 
however, this burden falls upon society in general and affects 
all phases of community life 
citizenship. 


industry, business, schools, churches, and 


Contrary amount of in- 


idleness and broken time even when industrial conditions are 


to general opinion, there is a considerable 


voluntary 





proximately normal and business is good. The amount of idleness 
fluctuates with the seasons, with changing business conditions, and with 
changes in industrial processes and business methods 





The State and its several political subdivisions are 





in position to : 


in lessening involuntary idieness and thus render service to the indi 
viduals and families which now suffer and to society in general. To 
render more an temporary aid will require long-time panning. 

The general plan here suggested recognizes the need for undertaking 


to meet the immediate unemployment situation, but places the greater 


emphasis upon constructive plans for reducing the large amount of 
involuntary idleness which is continuously found. During so-called 


normal the number 


unable to secure work may be more or less 


times 
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suffered by those who are idle are just as great. 





The Federal Government and finally each of the important industrial 
States mu become a part of any comprehensive plan for greatly re 
ducing involuntary idleness. It is, however, a slow process to arouse 
the interest of and secure action by the several States, and some State 
must take the lead. The plan here suggested deals almost wholly with 
the State of Obio and includes only such things as may be begun at 


once. 

1. Public work: In order to relieve the immediate situation the plans 
of President Hoover and Governor Cooper of stimulating public work 
should be carried forward as rapidly as possible. 
these plans are closely followed up there will be many delays 
of the work which it hoped started 
the year will not get under way until summer or fall. It 
therefore, that— 

a. A central record be made of all major projects in the State and 
that progress on such public work be noted from time to time. 

b. A State committee on public work be created to devise ways and 
means of stimulating public work and progress on such work at 
time. This committee might of three to five 
ought to include both labor and management. 

ec. A small local committee on public work be created in each county 
and possibly in each of the larger cities. The local committee would 
be expected to cooperate with the State committee and should include 
labor and management in its membership. 

If the State and local committee on public work could be continued 
as a permanent organization, it would be very helpful in planning for 
the distribution of public work according to general industrial condi- 
tions, as far as that may be possible. 

2. Public employment offices: The Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments ean render valuable service by developing and maintaining effec- 
tive employment offices and by bringing the local offices together into 
a well-organized State and national system. Such offices supply infor- 
mation concerning available work and available workers and, as need 
arises, definitely seek out jobs or workers. 
forward more rapidly at this time than 
and many of the States. 

When adequately supported and properly manned such employment 
offices can render excellent service, both to wage earners and to man- 
agement, and can materially lessen the time lost by workers. To be 
effective an employment office must have the continued active support 
of management and of labor, aad the personnel must be selected with 
a view to competency in that particular work 

An incidental but important result of the development of a more effec- 
tive system of public-employment offices would be the gradual elimina- 
tion of the type of private-employment office which exploits wage earn- 
ers, and particularly those in the greatest need of work. 

It is suggested that— 

a. A permanent State committee on public-employment offices be cre- 
ated to advise with reference to the best methods of further developing 
public employment office work in Ohio, and of securing continued sup- 
port of management and labor. This committee ought to be 
include both labor and management in its membership. 

b. In view of the varied and unusual qualifications required for suc- 
cessful superintendents and placement personne! in public employment 
offices, arrangements be made, if possible, with the State civil service 
commission for a committee consisting of a representative of labor, a 
representative of management, and a representative of the department 
of industrial relations to assist in preparing and conducting examina- 
tions for superintendents and placement personnel. 

3. Stabilization of industry: This matter merits the most careful 
attention both from the standpoint of reducing involuntary idleness and 
irregular work and from the standpoint of business itself, 

Industry, that is, Management and labor in cooperation, can best 
devise, develop, and adopt plans for stabilizing industry and employ- 
ment within a plant or within an industry. Government's contribution 
in such work, at this time, is probably largely that of making avail 
able information as to experiments and accomplishments. In many 
plants management and labor do not have the opportunity for the ex- 
perimentations necessary in such pioneer work but could profit from 
the experiences of others. 

One of the interesting industrial experiences during the World War 
was the unselfish spirit of some of the larger bakeries in freely placing 
at the disposal of the smaller plants the results of their laboratory tests 
and their practical experience in using wheat-flour substitutes. Similar 
services were rendered competitors in many lines of business at that 
time. 

This spirit of helpfulness is still alive and doubtless can be enlisted 
In a cause as important, both from a humane and a business standpoint, 
as is that of stabilizing industry and employment and thus relieving, 
as far as may be possible, the waste and tragedy of jobless workers. 

It is suggested that— 

a. A permanent committee on stabilization of industry and employment 
be created to advise with reference to the best methods of conducting 
a continuous study of planus of stabilizing industry and employment in 


Unless 


and much was would be early in 
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and 
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Ohio is in position to go 


is the Federal Government 


small and 
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than one-half as large as during periods of depression, but the hardships } Ohio, and, if possible, elsewhere 
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This committee ought to be small 
and to include beth labor and management 

b. Brief reports concerning plans which have been effectively used 
for stabilizing industry and employment be published from time time 
for the information of industry—management and labor—and the pubiie 
in general. 

4. Extent and cause of unemployment: Current information concern- 
ing the extent and cause of unemployment would encourage deliberate 
consideration of the problem of involuntary idleness It also would 
avoid the necessity of relying upon estimates which vary greatly and 
which are usually made only during the stress of serious unemployment. 

Considerable information is available concerning employme: but 
comparatively few studies of unemployment have been made rhe popu- 
lar opinion, which is quite contrary to the facts, seems to be that 
everyone is employed during so-called normal times. Only when a stage 





is reached where buying slackens, bills can no longer be met, pa 
fices are crowded, and the 


charity organizations are swamped with families seeking relief, does the 


ments 





on the little home are overdue, employment 


publie seem to appreciate that people are unemployed. 


Such studies of unemployment as have been made indicate that 
even in periods of normal times the number of unemployed is prob- 
ably one-half or more than one-half that of periods of serious indus- 
trial depression. During normal times, therefore, many wage earners 
and families suffer because of irregular employment, and business, too, 
loses because of lack of stable incomes of such wage earners The 
number of wage earners affected is merely smaller and the loss to 
business less in normal times than in periods of depression. 

The Federal and the State Governments ought to be expected to 


make available reasonably accurate current information on unempley- 





ment. No other agencies can command the facilities for collecting 
and compiling such data Furthermore, information collected and 
compiled by such governmental agencies would be less subject to charge 
of bias. 

The United States Census will shortly collect data concerning un 
employment, but the facts probably will not be available for many 
months nor will the data again be secured by that agency until another 
census period 

It is believed to be possible to secure considerable current informa 
tion concerning unemployment and, therefore, it is suggested that 

(a) A permanent committee on statistics of unemployment and irregu- 
larity of employment be created to advise with reference to ways and 
means of collecting and compiling information on unemployment and 


irregularity of employment in Ohio 
(b) Brief reports of such published from time to time 
during periods of norma! industrial conditions ds 


~ompilations be 


as well as during { ik 





of industrial depression as an aid in stimulating constructive planning 
in stabilizing industry and employment 

Summary: This outline for Ohio seeks to provide methods for carry- 
ing through the plans already under way to relieve present unemploy- 


ment conditions, and it further provides four measures looking toward 
stabilizing industry and employment and reducing unemployment, as 
follows: 

1. Permanent committee on public work. 

2. Permanent committee on public employnrent offices 

3. Permanent committee on stabilization of industry and employment. 

4. Permanent committee on statistics of unemployment and irregu- 


larity of employment. 

Four committees are suggested, rather than a single committee, 
for the reason that the fields of work are distinct and there will be a 
better chance to enlist the services of outstanding persons in each 


specialized field 


It does seem important for Government to give serious attention to 
a matter which is of such far-reaching significance as is involuntary 
idleness. The very rapid changes in processes and methods of pro 
duction, transportation, marketing, and other activities have brought 
about most difficult problems of labor adjustment rhe problems can 
not be met by labor alone, nor by labor and management The heipful 
cooperation of society, as represented by Government, is needed 

Involuntary idleness is an extravagant waste both from the stand- 
| point of the individual and of business. If wage earners can not be em 
ployed and retain their self-reliance, they ultimately become charges 
upon the community. Prevention of involuntary idleness, with all of 
its train of suffering, want, and waste, ought to be a challenge to 
society. Ohio, with her many progressive cities and varied industries, 
is in an excellent position to take the lead tn this work 

Frep CC. Croxton, 
Special Assistant, Department of Industrial Relations, 





FEBRUARY 4, 1930. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 


bill 


with 


(Hl. R. 


foreign 


countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes 
Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 


ment which I propose may be read at the desk. 
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PRESIDENT pro tempore 








The amendment proposed by 
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the Senator from Louisiana will be stated for the information 
of the Senate 

The Carer CLeri On pa (21, i 17, after the word “ pro- 
portior nsert 

I i the rat I f ] 4 all i n excess 
of 600,000 ns imported ii the United Stat from t Philippin 
I i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I do not propose to make | 
any extensive remarks on this amendment. 

Last October the relations between the Philippines and the 
United States, so far as tariff duties were concerned, Were 
fully discu l It is not necessary to go over the arguments 
m that tin I called attention, in connection with an 
amend it which I offered on Septenrber 9, 1929, to the fact 
tl we were importing from the Philippine Islands 100 per 
cent f the coconut oils and copra which compete with the 
products of the agriculturists of this country, and that they 
were imported free of duty. The same statement also applied | 
to sugal It ha contended that this is a departure from 
the policy established by this Government with relation to the 


I desire to eall attention to the fact that prior to 1909 the 
Philippines paid duty re rly, except that they received a 
rebate of t of the tariff, the same as Cuba now has. 

Section 5 of the Payne-Aldrich bill, passed in 1909, reads, in 
part, as follows: 

» That there hall be levied, collected nd paid upon all 

ir omir nio the | ted States from Phil Islands | 
t rates of duty which required to be levied, collected, and paid | 
ul like a imported from foreig count Provided, That, 
ex is ot wi I inufier | vided, all a les, the growth or | 
| of ort ifactured in t Phi il Islands from materials 
rowth or produ of the Philippine Islands or of the United | 

s s, or of th, o hich do not contain for n terials to the | 
\ more tha 20 per cer of their total value, upon which no | 
i k of i luti has been allowed therein, coming into the | 
tr from the Philippine Islands shall hereafter be admitted | 
f' f4 vy, ex t rice d excey in any fiscal year ugar in ex- | 
‘ O00 s t wrapper t cco and filler tobacco when | 
mixed ked wiitl 7 than 15 per cent of wrapper tobacco in | 
ex 00,000 po > ler tobaceo in excess of 1,000,000 pounds, 

i s i excess of 150,000,000 cigars, Whi quantities shall be 
a i d by the Se ry of the 4 isury under such rules and | 
regulations as he shall prescribe | 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that prior to 1909 we were imposing a duty and rebat- | 
ing 25> per cent of it to the Philippine Islands. In 1909, when 





the Philippines first asked that they be put on a free-trade basis 
with the United States, it was proposed that the amount of 
sugar, tobaeco, and rice be limited. When that question came 
up and was debated in the House—that is, when the Payne- 
Aldrich bill was being debated in the House—the two Resident 
Cor issioners from the Philippine Islands were Mr. Ocampo 
nd Mr. Legarda. Here what Mr. Legarda said on April 
>» LOGO: 

Mr. LrgarRDA * * * With a view of relieving in part these de 
pl ble ndit 5 if visions relating to tl : pine Islands 
have been i rpor din the Payne bill, now 1 I House. It 

pi d that 500,01 l tons of var, 300,000 | nds of wrapper 

1d 3,000,000 pounds of filler tobacco, and 150,000,000 cigars of Philip- 
pine wth production be admitted free of customs duty into the 
1 ted States, and t all importations of the said article in excess 
f ich quantiti ll pay the full customs duty upon entry into the 
I ‘ Ss 5 It is also provided in this bill that all other articles 
of Phil 1 \ r production shall hereafter be admitted customs 
dut I t} United States, And in view of said relief from 
ustoms 4 s is bill provides that all articles the growth or pro- 
duction of t United States, and without any limitation as to quan- 
tity, shall be herea imitted customs duty free into the Philippine 
I | * 7 

* . © > > iz 7 
(Page 777) 
It is r that the Committee on Ways and 


Means exercised wisdom 





in limiting the quantity of sugar and tobacco to b vorted free of 

customs tax into this country It is only natural the domestic 

industries built up here under a protective tariff should continue to 
. * > 


receive a proper measure of protection 


I wish to have the Senate notice again that up to 1909 we 
made a concession to Philippine products of 25 per cent of the 





Maren 5 


duty. In 1909 all articles from the Philippines were admitted 
free, except that there was a limitation on sugar, rice, and to- 
bacco; and this met with the approval of the Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippine Islands. His remarks will be found on 
pages 775 to 777 of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 3, 1909. 

The other Commissioner, Mr, Ocampo, approved the action of 
the Congress in the following language: 

Mr 
expressed through t 
you a cablegram 
and myself rhe ec 
translation of it. 


7 * 


OCAMPO. ™ a 


am here voicing the fecling of my people 
heir representatives and to verify it I shall read to 
by the assembly to my colleague [Mr. Legarda] 
tram was worded in Spanish, but I will read to 


sent 
ible 
you a 

MANILA, March 28, 


1909, 
LEGARDA AND OCAMPO, 
Filipino Resident Commissioners, Washington: 
Assembly yesterday's unanimously a resolution 
sting on action taken on May 19, 1908, as appears in Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 11, protesting respectfully and energetically against proposed 
free trade, making it known to Congress that legislature finds absolutely 
impossible t new Resolution was immediately sent by 
special messa for concurrence by commission. Entire text 
wired to Secretary of War after passage by legislature. 
NIEVA, 
Secretary Philippine Assembly 


in session passed 


in 


raise revenues 
ze to Baguio 


will be 


[Apt lause, ] 


The resolution to which the above refers reads as follows. 
Here is the joint resolution which was passed, Joint Resolution 
No. 11: 

FIRST PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE, First SESSION, 
Joint ii, instructions to the Resident Commissioners 
to the United States as regards the abolition of the Dingley tariff 


and other matters 


Pp 
aut 


solution giving 


Resolved by the 


1. That the 


Philippine Commission and the Philippine Assembly: 
iissioners of the Philippine resident in 
the United shall endeavor to the Congress of the 
United States the abolition of the Dingley 

Which shows that if we resorted to my original motion, we 
would still be carrying out the original policy of the Dingley 
bill. I resume reading— 


Comr Legislature, 
from 


tariff— 


States, secure 


on the following goods or merchandise, and under the conditions here- 
inunder specified 
Now, here is what they are willing to accept and petition 


Congress to grant— 

(a) On sugar, restricting importations, for the purposes of the abo- 
lition of the said tariff, to 400,000 tons. 

(b) On unmanufactured tobacco, restricting importation, for the pur- 
poses of the abolition of the said tariff, to 7,000,000 pounds. 

(c) On manufactured tobacco, on cigarettes, and picadura manufac- 
tured in the Philippines, and of cigars manufactured in the Philippines, 
without limitation or, restricted at the most, to the quantity of 150,000,- 
OOU cigars. 

2. That effort made 
without special concessions 

3. That the 


of customs 


an be to secure said abolition of the tariff 


shall 
agricultural 


said commissioners also endeavor 


the 
and 


to secure 


removal duties on machinery, apparatus, 


implements, machinery and apparatus for making or repairing roads, 
and on steam plows. 

Mr. Ocampo proceeded: 

This resolution of the Philippine Legislature, whose upper house 
is mainly composed of competent and distinguished Americans, is in 
keeping with the sentiment and wishes of the people, reiterated in 
the recent unanimous action of the assembly—that is, that free trade 
will result highly prejudicial to the interests and welfare of the 


Filipinos. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What proportion of the total amount of 
sugar imported from the Philippine Islands at that time did the 
490,000 tons represent? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. 
particular time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What proportion of the total amount of 
sugar now imported from the Philippines per annum does the 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


They did not produce 75,000 tons at that 


| 600,000 tons represent? 


Mr. BROUSSARD. It is more than they imported in 1928. 
In 1928 they imported 525,000 tons. I have made the figure 
600,000 tons in order not to jeopardize the interests of anyone 
having a vested right there in case of a large crop. In other 
words, I am giving them a margin of 75,000 tons, under this 
amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They imported less in 1 
ported in 1928? 


929 than they im- 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. I have the figures for 1928. Five hun-| Mr. BROUSSARD. I have not 
dred and twenty-five thousand tons in 1928 were imported into | know that the importations increase 
this country from the Philippine Islands. treaty with Cuba, increased many ti: 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How did that figure compare with those | produced at the time we entered int 
of preceding years? Mr. BINGHAM. Is it not tr 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The importations have been increasing | portations from Cuba has been f: 
right along. I shall give them in a moment. the impertations from the P I 

Mr. President, in order to answer the question propounded Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainty, bu 
by the Senator from Texas, I wish to insert here a table pre- | against Cuba. We are i 
pared by the United States Tariff Commission giving the value, | sugar that will be sati ry t h 
United States—continental—imports of cane sugar from the Mr. PITTMAN ) residen 
Philippine Islands, from July, 1909, to December 31, 1925 duties to the Philiy ie Islands 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed Mr. BROUSSARD. We are colle: 
in the Recorp, as follows: ippine products, but under the exi 
Value United States (continental) imports of cane sugar from the Philip ul d TF this wt, these sums e m 

pine Islands, July 1, 19099—December 31, 1928 Philippine Islands, 
(Values in thousands of dollars; 1. ¢., 000 omitted) Mr. PITTMAN. The Philippine Is 
a : stat could not enact SI on 
ls co. | Xperts to the Philippine Islands 
i coe : apes Mr. BROUSSARD. No: they coul 
Tot tal vaiue |; " ‘ Mr. PITTMAN Is not tha 
oe. : ted F . ; have always said that they w 
Ye ending i ; aaa nported | eference | that is, free trade one way only 
I ling fror unde Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not k 
Ish: =f Ph P| Uaied with reference to my amendment, bu 
Isla is el, . 4 attitude of the Resident Commiss 
ition of the joint session of the 
ote a ed : | resolution, wherein they said they 
June 30 Per States Government iad Lit i 
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Ww 


es, 2,119 


i} 
iabie 


autonomy * 
Mr. BROUSSARD Yes I 
June v o ‘| 24 21 $1 ‘ Recorp table showing exports 
19] a 7.511 $f 6.2 1.3 it the United States In 1900 there 
1916 6, 38! I 3.8 22 i ippines into the United Stat 
1917 8, 479 4.8 20.0 1.0 . : an 
1918 7,9 ; 3.5 10.1 3 4 | increased, until in 1916 it 
July 1—Dec. 31, 1918 2, 306 2.8 6.0 1 23.4) 240,085 tons, and in 192s it 
very asily how rapidly t 
Annual average, 544 yeers 6, 408 3.4 4.0 14.8 { “ar . 7 , 
Philippines. 
Dee. 31 The PRESIDENT jy tempo 
1919 ; 7,94 2 2. 12 ‘ request of the Senator from 
1920 42,417 4.4 8 37. ¢ $ * : 
1021 17, 440 7 5.6 | Recorp of the table referred to’ 
1922 19, 209 7.7 5.7 | i9 There being no objection, the 
23 | 7.8 6.2 x. 4 



















Es 6c. tdtudeescnsonesqes 
Is 42, 130 
1¥26 29, 60 3.3 s QR. 5 15.4 
1927 47, 592 ‘4 12.5 41 ¥.3 
1Y28 46, 873 22. 4 14.7 | 410. 5 11 
Annual average, 5 years. 41, 134 | 15.8 10.9 7. 8 1 
— = - 190K 
i Not adjusted to polarization basis , 
? These ad valorem equivalents are, however, lower than the ad valorem equi 190 
lents of duties actually collected on duty-paid Cuban sugar, since the Philiy 1903 
dy we of United States duties remitted on Philippine sugar is reflected ix 1004 
Philippine shipping-point prices upon which these computations are bas 1905 
course, no comparable tariff advantage accrues to duty-paid Cuban sugars, and their | joo 
shipping-point prices consequently are lower and do not reflect this advantage; hence 907 
the ad val ~quivalents of duties actually collected on Cuban sugar, necessarily 10N8 
computed as they would be on lower pric vould be considerably higher than the | j999 
comput id valorem equivalent of the United States duties remitted on Philippine 1910 


here shown 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, from this table I wish to 
call the attention of the Senator from Texas to the fact that | 1% 
between the years 1910 and 1913, inclusive, four years, there 
were imported $6,645,000 worth, and that was 6.4 per cent of 
the total amount of sugar imported from the Philippine Islands 
into the United States. 

In the period from 1914 to 1918, a period of five and a half 
years, $6,408,000 worth were imported. 

In the period from 1919 to 1923, five years, $23,347,000 worth 
were imported. 

In the last period, from 1924 to 1928, inclusive, the value of 
the sugar imported was $41,134,000. 

The Senator will see, therefore, that, taking the date of |. 
January 30, 1910, they imported into this country $4,260,000 | 
vorth of sugar, and in 1928 they imported $46,873,000 worth. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Has the Senator figures to show the in- 
crease in the amount of sugar imported from Cuba in the same 
period? 
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provides that any sugar from the Philippines imported into 
this country in excess of 600,000 tons shall bear the regular 
rate of duty. 
Mr. BINGHAM. 
resolution? 
BROUSSARD. I think it 
i ollection 


What was the limit in the Timberlake 


was 500,000. I am not sure, 
but that is my re 
BINGHAM. The Senator will 
standing the quotations which he has read from previous 
Philippine Commissioners, the present Philippine Commission- 
ers are both strongly opposed to any limitation being 
Mr. BROUSSARD. They are for independence. They 
not want any relations at all. They want to be outside of 
the jurisdiction of this country, when might impose full 
duties on them. That is what they are asking of us now. 
Mr. BINGHAM. That is quite true, but, as the Senator from 
Nevada pointed out a few moments they had inde- 
they could then put any pleased on our 


remember that, 


we 


ago, if 
pendence, tax they 
proaucts 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But at the present time, and until 

independence, they can not tax our products, whereas the 

Senator would propose that if the importations of their prod- 
into this country increase above 600,000 tons, we should 
tax their products. The Senator has in his 
reciprocating clause which would permit them to levy a duty 
on our products if they exceeded a certain amount. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will 
cut that my proposal would merely mean 
1 nus existin between he 


ucts 


SiLV 


! Philippines and the United States 
prior to 1913, a situation which met with their favor when they 
asked us to exempt them from the imposition of duties the 
Congress of the United States imposed. Cons was very 
liberal with them at that time and fixed the limitation at 300,000 
tons instead of 400,000 

Mr. BINGHAM Mr. President, the Senator knows, I believe, 
that the reason why there was a tax levied on sugar and a tax 
levied on other articles coming into the United States from the 
until 1909 was due to the fact that in our treaty 


ress 


*hilippines 


with Spain, by which we took over the Philippines, it was agreed | Philippines, we will repeal everything in the tariff law that 


| affects that situation, because then our relations will be those 
existing between two foreign nations. 

most-fayored-nation rate and should not pay 
more duty than the rate on goods coming in from the United | 


that all goods coming into the Philippines from Spain for a 
period of 10 years, or from 1899 to 1909, should come into the 
Philippines at the 
States 


. and it was felt that, in view of the fact that most goods 
cume into the Philippines either from Spain or the United States, 
if we insisted on their receiving our goods without duty, and 
i hem the same privilege, they would not have any income at 
herefore until 1900 it was felt that the best arrangement 
could be made wis to permit 


rave t 


£ 
all 
that them to tax goods coming 
from the United Siates as they did goods coming from Spain. 
Mr. BROUSSARD. Iam thoroughly familiar with that. Be- 
tween 1899 and 1909 there was that clause which required the 
imposition of a duty under the arrangement we made with 
Spain, but when that period expired and we were free to act as 
we pleased about it, we put a limitation upen imports of sugar, 
rice, and tobacco from the Philippines to this country, and this 
proposal is merely to go back to the Payne-Aldrich bill and to 
fix the limitation at a figure which is above the amount the 
Philippines are exporting to this country, thereby safeguarding 
every vested right in the Philippine Islands and, on the other 


hand, meeting the objection of many of the Senators who refuse | 


to vote for an increase of rate in the sugar duty because of the 
fact that they claim it would expand the Philippine industry. 


This, if adopted, would serve notice on all those who expect | 


to go to the Philippines that if they go there and invest in 
sugar plantations, or sugar farms or factories, they go with 
the notice that any surplus over 600,000 tons sent to this coun- 
try will have to pay a duty; and if they propose to grow sugar 


there, they have that notice and would inevitably make arrange- | 


ments to dispose of the sugar in other places than the United 
States or pay the full duty. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is no doubt that it would discourage 
increased production of sugar in the Philippine Islands and to 
that extent would accomplish its purpose, but it seems to me 
that so long as we hold the Philippine Islands as territory of 
the United States and will not permit them to use their judg- 
ment with regard to the revenues they may raise, will not 
permit them to say how much of our products shall be shipped 
into the Philippine Islands, give them no authority to limit, 
for instance, any of the exports we now export there, it is, in 
the nature of things, unfair. Of course, as the Senator agrees 
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notwith- 


fixed. | between the Philippines and this country all of those bills have 


do | 


they | 


resolution no | 


to the Senator from Connecti- | is embarrassing, their situation is embarrassing to them, and I 


roing back to the rela- | 


| favor it ultimately. 


| country. 
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and we all agree, the situation with regard to the Philippine 
Islands is getting embarrassing to the United States as well as 
to the Filipinos. 

That matter has been discussed by our Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs for several months. There is a propo- 
sition pending looking to the independence of the Philippine 
Islands at some future date. Some think it should be at one 
period of time and some at another. I think it is placed at 10 
years in one measure which has been proposed, and in another 
one at 5 years. But in order to adjust the situation equitably 


in mind that during the first year the Filipinos shall pay, 
we will say, 20 per cent of the tariff, the second year 40 per 
cent, and so on. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; I am very familiar with that fact. 

Mr. PITTMAN. At the same time, however, it allows them to 
put a tax equal to that amount upon the importations from the 
United States, which is reciprocal, I believe that some such 
act as that is going to pass in the very near future. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I hope so. I am a member of the com- 
mittee with the Senator and I most heartily favor granting in- 
dependence to the Philippines just as soon as we can arrange to 


| do it in an orderly way. 


Mr. PITTMAN. 
happen very soon. 
Mr. BROUSSARD. 
Mr. PITTMAN. 


The Senator and I believe it is going to 
Yes, 


Therefore, while this importation of sugar 


do not want to vote to put anything in a tariff bill which prob- 
ably will exist as the law for seven or eight years before we have 
another one—although this one is so discouraging that it may 
be 40 years before we have another tariff bill—when we are 
hoping to grant the Philippines their independence probably in 


| the near future. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. We have in the present statute section 
301 which relates to tobacco and its products, cigars and cigar- 
ettes, and that matter will have to be handled; that is, it will 
have to be met when the bill is finally prepared for presentation 
here. Of course, if we are to provide for independence of the 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President——- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator is a member of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. The Senator has heard the 
witnesses who appeared there. Am I correct in saying that with- 
out exception every witness is in favor of ultimate Philippine 


Senator from 


| independence? 


Mr. BROUSSARD. That is true. 

Mr. HAWES. There may be a qualification as to time, but 
all witnesses are in favor of Philippine independence? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; some in the very indefinite future. 

Mr. HAWES. Yes; while some are opposing it now, yet all 
Is that a correet statement? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. President, I wish to remind the Senator from Nevada, 
who has discussed the equity of the proposition, that but for 
the Underwood law, which provided for free sugar in 1916, 
the limitation of 300,000 tons would still be in the law of the 
land. When the act of 1913 was passed it proposed that each 
year 3314 per cent of the rate should be taken off sugar until 
the third year, when we should have free sugar into this 
It was noticed that there was a limitation on the 
Philippine Islands, and that sugar was to be free in 1916, and 


| it was found necessary to repeal that limitation; but we never 


had free sugar. In 1916, before the act went into effect on a 
free basis, that provision was repealed and a duty of 1 cent was 
restored on sugar. But the limitation, which had been re- 
pealed by virtue of the necessity of the new policy adopted by 
the Congress, was never reinstated. I am now proposing to 
limit it to twice the amount they had in 1913. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The fact that something was done at one 
time may be accepted as a precedent indicating that some con- 
sideration was given at that time to the matter. But I wish 
to say that it does not affect the situation in my mind at all. 
If we had once limited one of our States, which, of course, 
we can not do under the Constitution, or if we had once 


from 
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limited the District of Alaska, for instance, in the exportation 
of moose meat, it would make no difference to me. I would 
simply think that it was wrong at the time we did it. ~ them. 

I feel, as long as we dominate the Philippine Islands and as Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I wish to call attention 


| mercial competition. I do not want to lose those votes. They 
| 
long as we control their legislation, their finances, their com- | to a bulletin issued by the Philippine-American Chamber of 


are gotten under rather extreme conditions and I want to keep 





merece, and their economics, that it is unjust and almost unmoral | Commerce, published at 67 Wall Street, New York City It 
to impose any burden upon them that we do not reciprocally | reached my office very recently. It refers to the end of the year 
impose upon ourselves. If we are going to restrict the Philip- | 1929 and says: 


| 

pine Islands as to the amount of any material that they may | aed picdiadethaes wikis Wis daveint en deena) Cente eee 
export to us, we should iimit ourselves proportionately with estimated at 700,000 metris tons ® d production of im scoveds it 7 000 
regard to everything we export to them. I know we will not | aati ri es oe SS ae 
do that. We could not possibly get enough votes for anything Exports of sugar were valued at approximately 108,000,000 pesos 


like that, but we are liable to get enough votes to limit them | 
because we are mvure interested in exporting to the Philippine | 
Islands than we are in importing from there. | Sugar mills are expediting operations and at the end of 1929 about 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We import from there very much more | 
than we export to the Philippines. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not doubt that is true. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; very much more, two or three times 
us much. The trade advantages are in favor of the Philip- 
pines. Under this very act, in defining the United States, the I think probably Senators feel that they have done enough 
Philippines are excepted from and not included in the definition | by increasing the duty to-day. It does not seem that Senators 
given. Their relations to us no doubt are different from those | are taking much interest in this particular amendment. I 
of any Territory we have ever acquired. The limitations which | feel that it ought to be adopted. It was the original policy of 
were placed at that time were concurred in by the people who | the Government toward the Philippine Isiands, one in which 
were asking to be granted that much of a free entry of goods | they acquiesced and one which was repealed by virtue of the 
here and agreeing to a limitation as to the others. necessities of the occasion. I hepe the amendment will be 

If they had the sugar there now and we sought to limit them, | adopted. 

I think it would be unmoral, as the Senator suid, because there Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not 
is a vested right in that somebody has invested in the produc- | adopt the amendment submitted by the Senator from Lou- 
tion of sugar. But here is a limitation that gives a margin of | isiana. I hope the sugar people, who are flushed with victory, 
75,000 tons over what they are producing now. Sugar does not } will not press it. It does seem to me that this would be a pro- 
grow wild like timber or some of the wild fruits there. It must | vision that is vicious and wrong and contrary to every element 
be produced and it must be manufactured, so there is nothing | and principle of the American Government. It is exactly what 
wrong in telling the Filipinos, “We are giving you this big | the British Parliament did against us when we revoited and 
market. You are importing into the United States nearly three | established our independence. The British Parliament claimed 
times as much every year as we export to you. That is a great | the right to fix all kinds of trade and commerce restraint and 
advantage to you. All your goods come in here free. Do} taxes on us. We said that although we were a part of the 
not increase your sugar production aud you wili retain this | British Empire we were entitled to have fair and just and 


and amounted to about 694,000 tons, of which 662,000 were centrif 


ugal, 25,000 muscovado, and 7.000 refined. 


200,000 tons, or 27 per cent of the 1929-30 crop, were ground. l’re 
liminary figures of the total area planted in sugarcane, issued by the 
ased by 51,000 acres, making a 





bureau of agriculture, have been inc 





total of 688,000 acres planted in sugarcane in the Philippine Islands. 
I ' 


murket to the extent of 600,000 tons.” reasonable treatment, and we revolied against their power to 
Had we done that in the case of oils, in order to protect the | tax us when we had no representation. 

producers of oils in this country, we would not be importing Of that elementary principle of government we have been 

from the Philippines to-day 100 per cent of all the oils from | the cuiding light, and because of it we have become great in 

cocoa and copra that are used in the United States. I appre- | our adherence to the principles of justice and right. Yet here 


ciate that we can not have a limitation on oils without abso is a proposition, coming from the descendants of those who met 
lutely depriving men of a vested right there. They are supply in the Continental Congress and declared the American Colo 
ing all that we need. Were they supplying only 50 per cent of | nies free and independent, to impose customs duties on the 
the oils that we need here I think it would be very fair to tell | products of one of our island possessions, and to control the 
them, “ You can send your oils here free up to 55 per cent, but | trade and development of those islands. 





do not increase your production. If you do you will have to Mr. President, I have always thought that the decision of the 
pay a duty.” | Supreme Court that gave us the power to impose taxes against 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? | the Philippine Islands was unconstitutional. The case was only 
Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly. decided, as I recall, by a majority of 1, and the then Chief 


Mr. PITTMAN. Here is the difficulty: While at the present | Justice of the Supreme Court, Chief Justice Fuller, in delivering 
time we are not confiscating any business, still we are putting | the minority opinion said that the Constitution prevented us 
a limitation upon the development of industry in a country | from imposing customs duties and restrictions on any part of 
over which we have absolute control. The restriction of the | our territory; that the Constitution followed the flag, and 
development of incustry is not confiscation, but it comes very | under the Constitution the action was not justified. 
close to being confiscation of the sovereign rights of develop- Mr. President, what is the proposition here? We have abso 
ment. I imagine, although I do not know anything about it, | lute control over the Philippine Islands, over their trade, com 
that when the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed they felt that they | merce, and development, and over the imposition of customs 
would rather be allowed to bring 300,000 tons of sugar into the | duties. They have no control over us; no power to prohibit any 
United States free than not to bring any in free, and therefore | exportations from continental United States, and yet we pro 
they sought to have 300,000 tons permitted to come in free. pose to exercise our power in a discriminatory way against 

The situation, of course, is intolerable. I will admit that. | them. We should deal justly, generously, wisely, and fairly 
We all know it. It is intolerable that we are not allowed to | with all our possessions. The Philippine Islands, before we 
charge duties against a people so far away and who live under | prepare them for independence and before they shall be given 
such different conditions and whose cost of producing sugar | their independence, ought not to be treated differently from the 
probably is much less than ours. On the other hand, they feel manner in which Porto Rico is treated, or differently from the 
exactly the same way about it. They feel that it is intolerable manner in which we treat any of our other possessions. 
because they are a different people, a different race, and far In my opinion it is unwise, it is unjust, it is wrong and con- 
away from us. trary to the principle upon which this Government was founded 

Mr. BROUSSARD. They feel that they should have their | to take the step which is now proposed. I know that a complex 
independence, and I am perfectly willing to vote for it. question is presented. I favor conceding independence to the 

Mr. PITTMAN. They ask for independence without any | Philippine Islands when the people of those islands are capable 
assistance from this country. | and are sufficiently developed to enable them to maintain their 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I favor letting them have it. | independence. I have often thought the best way to settle the 

Mr. PITTMAN. They ask for that, with the right on our Philippine question would be to do as we did in the case of 
part to place our duties as high us we want to against their | Cuba when that island was conveyed to us by Spain and held 
importations. They have no complaint about that. I feel, too, | for a time as our possession. We gave Cuba her liberty, but 
that whenever we adopt as a part of the tariff bill a restriction | we attached to the grant of liberty what is called the Platt 


upon the development of that country and a restriction upon amendment, which permits us to intervene when there is chaos, 
their importations into this country, we are going to lose some | when there is disorder, when there is disturbance, when con 


supporters for Philippine independence that very minute, be- | ditions arise that may justify our intervention. We made that 
cause there are those in this body who never would vote for | amendment a part of the constitution of Cuba, and we went 
Philippine independence except by reason of the fear of com-! farther and made it the subject of treaty. Then Cuba was 
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given her liberty, with only such restraints as were provided in 
the Platt amendment. I have often thought that a similar policy 
should be pursued toward the Philippine Islands; that, instead 
of trying to dictate from Washington a government for the 
Philippine Islands, we should give them an opportunity within 
a reasonable time to govern themselves, with the right on our 
part to intervene, as provided in the Platt amendment in the 
case of Cuba. That would afford a solution of the problem and 
would at the same time furnish an incentive for the Philippine 
Islands to develop a wise, stable, and splendid government in 
those islands. 

1 hope that those who are engaged in the cultivation of to- 
bacco, sugar, rice, and other products will not at this time 
insist upon such discrimination against people of the Philippine 
Islands as the pending amendment would provide. If we have 
the right to impose tariff duties against the Philippines, at the 
ame time we should give them the right to impose tariffs and 
customs duty against us; the two rights should go together. I 
am opposed to the enactment of any such measure as that now 
pending, because I think it would be an act of injustice. 

I hope America will never develop a colonial system such as 
that which existed under the British Crown when the American 
Colonies revolted. At that time we taught Great Britain a 
taught her that colonies were created not for ex- 
ploitation but for development and betterment and the improve- 
ment of those over whom sovereignty was exercised. Our suc- 
cess in the Revolutionary War made Great Britain reverse her 
policy, and ever since that time she has treated her colonies 
with justice, with fairness, and with consideration. Now, are 
we, through selfishness and a desire for profit, to reverse our 
policy and pursue the course which was formerly pursued by 
Great Britain until she abandoned it after the American 
Revolution? 

Mr. President, Congress should deal generously with the Phil- 
ippine Islands, as well as with Porto Rico and our other island 
The United States should be a model in the 
treatment of dependencies generously and liberally. 

I hope this amendment will not be pressed. I think the sugar 
producers have gotten enough in the shape of profits under the 
victory which they won here to-day, without at the same time 
trying to make more by tearing down the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which the American Government itself was created 
and the violation of which was the cause of our revolt. 

Mr. President, I trust that the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs will take up the Philippine question, study it, 
and report a measure here that will settle that question fairly 
and justly, and that will enable us to carry out the pledge 
which we made to the Philippine people that we would give 
them their independence. That pledge should be carried out, 
not recklessly, not foolishly, so that liberty would be a curse 
to the Philippine people and a menace to their future develop- 
ment, but the pledge should be kept with honesty and fairness 
and justice and as promptly as in reason it may be. I believe 
a settlement of the Philippine question somewhat similar to 
that brought about in the case of Cuba, with a provision similar 
to the Platt amendment, would be a boon to all concerned, 
The restriction might go farther at first than that provided in 
the Platt amendment; but if we should give the Philippine people 
such a chance I believe that ultimately they will develop into 
a nation prosperous and happy and we will be proud to have 
been instrumental in bringing that condition about and will be 
proud of the record we have made in our association with them 
during the years when we held sovereignty over them. 

As I have said, I hope the sugar interests themselves, those 
who are interested in domestic sugar production, will, in a spirit 
of justice and fairness, vote down this amendment if a roll call 
should come on it, and show, above the mere making of money, 
above the mere grabbing of profits, a patriotic desire to live up 
to American ideals and to preserve American principles pure 
and untainted. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I am satisfied that within a 
reasonable time the question of the independence of the Philip- 
pine people will come before the Senate, so I shail oppose this 
amendment. I ask permission now, as a part of this discussion, 
to introduce a bill relating to Philippine independence and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. The bill is the production of the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Currrne] and myself. I request that we be 
recorded as its joint authors. I also ask that the bill may be 
printed in full in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 


le Son; we 


possessions. 


(Mr. Hastrnes in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 3822) to provide for the withdrawal of the sov- 
ereignty of the United States over the Philippine Islands and for 
the recognition of their independence; to provide for notification 
thereof to foreign governments; to provide for the assumption by 
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the Philippine government of obligations under the treaty with 
Spain; to define trade and other relations between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands on the basis of a progressive 
Scale of tariff duties preparatory to complete independence: to 
provide for the calling of a convention to frame a constitution 
for the government of the Philippine Islands; to provide for 
certain mandatory provisions of the proposed constitution; to 
provide for the submission of the constitution to the Filipino 
people and its submission to the Congress of the United States 
for approval; to provide for the adjustment of property rights 
between the United States and the Philippine Islands; to provide 
for the acquisition of land by the United States for coaling and 
naval stations in the Philippine Islands; to continue in force 
certain statutes until independence has been granted, and for 
other purposes, Was read twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A bill to provide for the withdrawal of the sovereignty of the United 
States over the Philippine Islands and for the recognition of their 
independence; to provide for notification thereof to foreign govern- 
ments; to provide for the assumption by the Philippine government 
of obligations under the treaty with Spain; to define trade and other 
relations between the United States and the Philippine Islands on 
the basis of a progressive scale of tariff duties preparatory to com- 
plete independence; to provide for the calling of a convention to 
frame a constitution for the government of the Philippine Islands; 
to provide for certain mandatory provisions of the proposed consti- 
tution; to provide for the submission of the constitution to the 
Filipino people and its submission to the Congress of the United 
States for approval; to provide for the adjustment of property rights 
between the United States and the Philippine Islands; to provide 
for the acquisition of land by the United States for coaling and 
naval stations in the Philippine Islands; to continue in force cer- 
tain statutes until independence has been granted, and for other 
purposes 
Whereas the act entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 

people of the United States as to the future political status of the 

people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous 
government for those islands,” approved August 29, 1916, declared it 
to be the purpose of the people of the United States to withdraw 
their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their 
independence as soon as a stable government can be established therein ; 
and 

Whereas a stable government has been established and is being main- 
tained in the Philippine Islands; and 

Whereas the Filipino people have petitioned the Government and 
people of the United States to declare the Philippine Islands free and 
independent: Therefore 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 


CONVENTION TO FRAME CONSTITUTION FOR PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


SEecTIoN 1. The Philippine Legislature is hereby authorized to pro- 
vide for the election of delegates to a constitutional convention, which 
shall meet in the hall of the house of representatives in the capital of 
the Philippine Islands at such time as the Philippine Legislature may 
fix, to formulate and draft a constitution for a free and independent 
government of the Philippine Islands, subject to the conditions and 
qualifications prescribed in this act, which shall exercise jurisdiction 
over all the territory ceded to the United States by the treaty of 
peace concluded between the United States and Spain on the 10th day 
of December, 1898, the boundaries of which are set forth in Article III 
of said treaty, together with those islands embraced in the treaty be- 
tween Spain and the United States concluded at Washington on the 
7th day of November, 1900. The Philippine Legislature shall provide 
for the necessary expenses of such convention. 


CHARACTER OF CONSTITUTION—-MANDATORY PROVISIONS 


Src. 2. The constitution formulated and drafted shall be republican 
in form and adequate to secure a stable, orderly, and free government, 
and shall, either as a part thereof or in an ordinance appended thereto, 
contain provisions to the effect that, pending the final and complete 
withdrawal of the sovereignty of the United States over the Philippine 
Islands— 

(a) All citizens of the Philippine Islands shall owe allegiance to the 
United States. 

(b) Every officer of the government of the Philippine Islands shall, 
before entering upon the discharge of his duties, take and subscribe an 
cath of office, declaring, among other things, that he recognizes and 
accepts the supreme authority of and will maintain true faith and 
allegiance to the United States. 

(c) Absolute toleration of religious sentiment shall be secured, and 
no inhabitant or religious organization shall ever be molested in per- 
son or property on account of religious belief or mode of worship. 

(d) Property owned by the United States, cemeteries, churches, and 
parsonages or convents appurtenant thereto, and all lands, buildings, 
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and improvements used exclusively for religious, charitable, or educa- 
tional purposes shall be exempt from taxation. 


(e) Trade relations between the Philippine Islands and the United | 


States shall be upon the basis prescribed in section 5. 

(f) The public debt of the Philippine Islands and its subordinate 
branches shall not exceed limits now or hereafter fixed by the Congress 
of the United States; and no loans shall be contracted in foreign coun- 
tries without the approval of the President of the United States. 


(g) The debts, liabilities, and obligations of the present Philippine | 


government, its Provinces, 
and subsisting at the 


municipalities, and instrumentalities, valid 
time of the adoption of the constitution, shall be 
assumed and paid by the new government. 

(h) Provision shall be made for the establishment 
adequate of public 
language. 

(i) No part of the public revenues 
any 


and maintenance 


of an conducted in the English 


system schools 
all be used for the support of 
sectarian or denominational school, college, university, church, or 
charitable institution. 

(j) Acts affecting the currency or coinage laws shall not become law 
until approved by the President of the United States. 

(k) Foreign affairs shall be under the 
of the United States. 

(1) All acts passed by the legislature of the Philippine Islands shall 
be reported to the Congress of the United States. 

(m) The Philippine recognizes the right of the United 
States to maintain armed forces in the Philippines, and, upon order 
of the President, to call into the service of such armed forces all 
military forces organized by the Philippine government. 

(n) Appeals to Federal courts of the United States shall be as now 
or as may be hereafter provided by act of Congress. 

(o) The United States may exercise the right to intervene for the 
preservation of the government of the Philippjne Islands and for the 
maintenance of a government for the protection of life, 
property, and individual the discharge of its obli- 
gations. 

The authority of the United States commissioner to the gov- 
ernment of the Philippines, as provided in this act, shall be recognized. 


direct supervision and control 


Islands 


adequate 
liberty, and for 


(p) 


SUBMISSION OF CONSTITUTION TO FILIPINO PROPLE 


Sec. 3. If a constitution is formed in compliance with the provisions 
of this act, the said constitution shall be submitted to the people of 
the Philippine Islands for their ratification or rejection at an election 
to be held within four months after the completion of the constitution, 
on a date to be fixed by the Philippine Legislature, at which election 
the qualified voters of the Philippine Islands shall have an 
tunity to vote directly for or against the proposed constitution, or for 
or against any proposition separately submitted. Such election shall be 
held in such manner as may be prescribed by the Philippine Legisla- 
ture, to which the return of the election shall be made. The Philip- 
pine Legislature shall, by law, provide for the canvassing of the return, 
and, if a majority of the votes cast on that question shall be for the 
constitution, shall certify the result to the Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands, together with a statement of the yotes cast thereon, 
and upon separate propositions, and a copy of said constitution, propo- 
sitions, and ordinances. 


oppor- 


SUBMISSION OF CONSTITUTION TO CONGRESS OF THE 
When the constitution has been adopted in compliance with 
the provisions of this act, and has been duly ratified by the people of the 
Philippine Islands, a certified copy shall be submitted to the 
of the United States for approval. If the Congress by law approves the 
constitution or if within three months of legislative 
sion following submission to it, fails by law to disapprove the constt- 
tution, the shall so certify to the Governor General of tl) 
Philippine Islands, who shall, within 30 days after the receipt of such 
notification from the President, issue a proclamation for the election of 
officers of the government provided for in the constitution. The elec 
tion shall take place not earlier than three months nor later than six 
months after the proclamation by the Governor General ordering sucl 
When the election of the officers provided for under the con 
stitution has been held and the results determined, the Governor Genera! 
of the Philippine Islands shall certify the result of 
President of the United shall thereupon issue a proclama 
tion announcing the results of the election, and upon the 
such proclamation by the President the existing Philippine governme 
sball terminate and the new shall enter upon its 
privileges, powers, and duties, as provided under the constitution 
present the Philippine Islands shall 
orderly transfer of the functions of government 

If the within 


UNITED STATES 
Sec. 4. 


Congress 


the Congress, 


ses- 


President 


election. 


the election to th 
States, who 
issuance of 
government rights, 

The 


government of the 


for 


provide 
Congress, three months of legislative session following 
submission to it, by lew disapproves the constitution adopted and rati 
fied in pursuance of the provisions of this act, then fact shall 
forthwith be communicated by the President to the constitutional con- 
vention, which shall thereupon consider any objections made and pro- 
ceed to redraft the constitution for ratification and 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 


such 


submission in 
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TRADE RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES PENDING COMPLETE 
INDEPENDENCE 

Sec. 5. Trade relations between the United States and the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands established under this act be 
the following basis: 

(1) During the first year after the termination of the existing Philtp 
pine government all articles coming into the United the 
Philippine Islands or coming into the Philippine Islands from the United 
States shall be admitted in accordance with the time 
of such termination. 
During the 
Philippine government th« 
articles 


upon 


upon 


States from 


the law in force at 


(2) second 


the 
levied, collected 


year after termination of th 
and paid 
ited States from the Philippins 
coming i 1¢ Philippine 
per it of the duties which are 
to be levied, collected, and paid 
from foreign countries 

(3) During the third year after th 
Philippine government there l levied, 
all articles coming into the United States 
and upon all articles coming 
United States 50 per cent of 
spective Governments to be levie 
imported from foreign 

(4) During the 
Philippine government 


existing 
re shall be 
coming into the Ur 
articles 


upon ll 
and 
nited 
ctive 


rrted 


Islands 
Islands from the I 
States 25 required by resp 


governments upon 


like articles im; 


terminat existing 


shall be collected, an uid upon 

from the Philippine Islands 
Philippine Islands from the 
are required by the re 
collected, and paid u; 


into the 


duties which 
countri 

year after 
there shall be 
all articles into the United 
and upon all articles into 
United States 75 per the du 


fourth the termination of the 
levied, collected, and 
States from the 


the Philippine 


existing 
paid 
Philippine 


Islands 


upon 
Islands 
the 


coming 


from 


coming 


cent of ies which are required by the re 


like 


t 
spective Governments to be levied, collected, and 


paid upon articles 
imported from foreign 

(5) During ) after the termit 
Philippine government there shall be levied, collected, 
all articles coming into the United States from the 
and upon all coming the Philippine 
United States the which 
Governments to be levied, collected, : 


from 


ountries 


the fifth year ition f the existing 
and paid upon 
Philippine Islands 
Islands from 


by he respective 


articles into the 


rates of duty are required 
1d paid upon like articles imported 
foreign countrics 
OTHER RELATIONS WITH UNITED STATES 
Until the final 
the Philippine 
Every duly adopted amendment to the constitution of the Philip- 
pine Islands shall be submitted to the President of the United States 
for approval. If the Pres approves the amendment, or if the 
President fails to disapprove amendment within six m from 
the time of its submission, the shall take effect as a part of 
such constitution. 

(2) The 


pend the 


PENDING COMPLETE INDEPENDENCH 


Sec. 6 and complete withdrawal of 


Islands 


American sover- 
eignty over 


(1) 


dent 
such nths 


amendment 


President of the United States shall have authority to sus- 
taking effect of or the 
executive order of the Philippine 
likely to result in a failure of the 
to fulfill its contracts, or to m its 
thereon, or sinking 
impair the reserves for the prote 
Islands, or may create international compli 
in any ! ‘ finally 


operation of 
Islands, 
government of 


any law, ontract, « 

which in ! nion seems 
the lippine 
indebtedne ind 
funds, or 


tion of the 


Islands 
bonded 


interest 
to provide f which seems likely to 
currency of the Philippine 
The President shall, 
not such law, contract, 


remain in effect. 


itions 
determine whether or 
or executive order shall go 

(3) The executive of the Islands shall make an 
annual report to the President gress of the United States of the 
ind operations of the government of the Philippine Islands, 
shall make such President or 


into or 
chief Philippine 
and Cor 

ceedings 
and 
request 

(4) The Presid ipy and with the 
nate, a United States ner to the 
hold office t the pleasure of the Pr 
shall be t 
Philippine Islands 
yvernment of the Philippine Is 
f the United 
Philippine Islands 


other reports as the 


Congre 
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of the 8 Philiy 
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who shall 
cessor is appointed and qualified. He 
President of the United States in the 
recognized as such by the g 
of the ’ 
the United States in the 


commanding offic military forces States, 

all civil officia 
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f the United 

to the President, 
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the President ay re *, render an official 
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States cor 
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states 
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pine Islands. He shall be paid by the United States an annual salary 
of $18,000, and $12,000 for expenses. 

(5) The government of the Philippine Islands shall provide for the 
selection of a resident commissioner to the United States, who shall 
hold offi 
March 


recé 


following his selection, and who shall be entitled to an official 
nition as such by ull departments upon presentation to the Presi- 
dent of credentials signed by the chief executive of said islands. 
shall hav 
with the 


a seat in the House of Representatives of the United States, 
right to debate, but without the right of voting. His salary 
and expenses shail be fixed and paid by the government of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Until 
under this section, existing law governing the appointment of resident 
commissioners from the Philippine Islands shall continue in effect. 

PLEBISCITE 


ON THE QUESTION OF PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Sec. 7. (a) Within the first six months of the fifth year after the 


termination of the government provided for in this act, the people of | 


the 
pendence 


shall 
legislature of 
5 


Vhilippine Islands vote on 
The 

time and manner of an election for such purpose, at which the 

qualified voters of the Philippine Islands shall be entitled to vote. 

(b) If a majority of the votes cast are 
chief executive of 
‘sident of the 
receipt ol 


the question of Philippine inde- 


- . } 
Tor the 


in favor of Philippine inde- 
the Philippine Islands shall so report 
United States, who shall, within 60 days after 

such report, issue 
of such election, 
after the 
the go 


pendence, the 
to the Pr 
the 
and announcing that upon the expiration of the fifth 
termination of the government provided for in this act, 
vernment of the Ph will be turned the 
duly elected officers thereof. Upon the expiration of such fifth year the 
President of the United States shall withdraw 
of pos jurisdiction, 


year 


ilippine Islands over to 


ssion, supervision, control, or sovereignty then 


existing and exer< United States in and over the territory and 


people of the 


ised by the 
Philippine 
and nation and acknowledge the 
of the government instituted by the people thereof, under 
force; provided that the constitution has been 
amended to include the following provisions : 

That the the United States and the Philip- 
Islands shall be promptly adjusted and settled, and that all exist- 
corporations of the 
respected, and safeguarded to the same extent 

rights of citizens of the Philippine Islands. 

(2) That the Philippine Government will sell or lease to 
States lands neces 


self-governing 
over the same 
the 
previously 


(1) 


authority and control 


constitution then in 
property rights of 
pine 
ing property rights of citizens or 
shall acknowledged, 
as property 
the United 
sary for coaling or naval stations at certain specificd 
points to be agreed upon with the President of the United States not 
later than two years after his the inde- 
pendence of the Philippine Islands. 

That the officials elected and serving 
adopted pursuant to the provisions of this act shall be 
the free and independent government of the Philippine 
Islands and qualified to function in all respects as if elected directly 
such government, and shall serve their full 
preseribed in the constitution. 

(4) That the debts and Habilities of the Philippine Islands, its 

Provinces, cities, municipalities, and instrumentalities which shall be 
and subsisting at the time of the final and complete withdrawal 
of the sovereignty of the United States shall be assumed by the free 
and independent government of the Philippine Islands; and that where 
bends have been issued under authority of an act of Congress of the 
United States by the Philippine Islands or Province, city, or 
municipality therein, the Philippine will make adequate 
provision for the necessary funds for the payment of interest and 
principal, and such obligations shall be a first Jien on the taxes col- 
lected in the Philippine Islands. 
That the government of the Philippine Islands on becoming 
independent of the United States, will assume all continuing obligations 
the United States under the treaty of peace with Spain 
ceding said Philippine Islands to the United States. 

(6) That by way of further assurance the government of the Philip- 
pin will the foregoing provisions (except paragraph 
(3)) in a permanent treaty with the United States. 

(ec) 


ence, 


proclamation recognizing 


(3) under the constitution 
officers of 
under 


valid 


any 
Government 


(5) 


assumed by 


Islands embody 


If a majority of the votes cast are against Philippine independ- 


the chief executive of the Philippine Islands shall so report to 


the Congress of the United States for their action regarding the future | 


political status of the Philippine Islands. In 
against 


the event of such vote 
Philippine independence, after the expiration of the fifth year 
after the termination of the existing Philippine government all articles 


in accordance with the law in force at the time of such termination. 
NOTIFICATION TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 

Sec. 8. Upon the proclamation and recognition of the independence 

of the Philippine Islands under their constitution, the President shail 

notify the governments with which the United States is in diplomatic 
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ice for a term of four years beginning with the 4th day of | 


He | ; r : 
| articles imported from other foreign countries. 


a resident commissioner is selected and qualified | 


the Philippine government shall provide | 


and surrender all right | 


| missioners 
Islands, and, on behalf of the United States, | 
shall recognize the independence of the Philippine Islands as a separate | 


United States | 


constitutional | 


terms of office as | 





| responsibilities 


ee cm . : ee ore | Speculation. 
coming into the United States from the Philippine Islands, or coming } thought that the people of the Philippine Islands have not 
into the Philippine Islands from the United States, shall be admitted | weighed the cost of responsibility, the price that they must pay 


Marcu 5 


correspondence thereof, and invite sald governments to recognize the 
independence of the Philippine Islands. 


TARIFF DUTIES AFTER INDEPENDENCE 


Sec. 9. After the Philippine Islands have become a free and independ- 
ent nation there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles 
coming into the United States from the Philippine Islands the rates of 
duty which are required to be levied, collected, and paid upon like 


CERTAIN STATUTES CONTINUED IN FORCE 


Sec. 10. All laws or parts of laws applicable to the Philippine 
Islands not in conflict with any of the provisions of this act are hereby 
continued in force and effect untii altered, amended, or repealed in 
accordance with existing law by the Philippine Legislature or by the 
legislative authority of the government established under the provisions 
of this act, or by act of Congress of the United States. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, it would be unfortunate for the 
American people and the Philippine people for this measure to be 
considered from a partisan political viewpoint. 

By joint production, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CUTTING] and myself, each from a different political party, hope 
to avoid partisanship, so that Philippine independence may be 
discussed upon its merits and not from the standpoint of politi- 


| Cal bias, 
a proclamation announcing the results | 


We have considered bills now before the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. The measure we introduce wili not 
fully satisfy those who want immediate and unqualified inde- 
pendence. It will not satisfy those who desire to place a tariff 
upon the imports and exports of the Philippine Islands prior to 
a definite period of readjustment under American sovereignty. 

It will not be entirely satisfactory to the distinguished Com- 
from the Philippine Islands, or to the brilliant 
speaker of the Philippine House, the Hon. Manuel Roxas, or to 
the able majority leader, Hon. Manuel Briones, or to the able 


| minority leader, the Hon, Pedro Gil; but upon reflection and 


study we believe that the advocates of immediate independence, 
as well as those who propose tariff duties without a limitation 
upon the duration of our sovereignty, and even the very distin- 
guished representatives now in Washington representing the 
Philippine government, will agree that it affords a basis for 
adjustment between conflicting, extreme views. 

In passing, however, 1 am wondering whether those who are 
here representing the Philippine people, and the Philippine 
people themselves, knowing the situation as it exists in America 
to-day, and fully acquainted with the difficulties that have to 
be surmounted through the education of the American public to 
the facts as to the Philippines—I am wondering whether they 
do not believe that actually they will achieve absolute inde- 
pendence more quickly through the methods provided in this 
bill than through the continuous demands for immediate inde- 
pendence. 

I am personally satisfied that early Philippine independence, 
to which I personally subscribe, will be more effectively brought 
about by this method. The bill at least forms the basis for dis- 
cussion of each problem presented during the intermediate 
period prior to independence and of adjustments after inde- 
pendence. 

It provides for the submission of a constitution to the Philip- 
pine people, and its subsequent submission to the Congress of 
the United States for approval or disapproval. 

It provides for the assumption by the Philippine Government 
of financial obligations. 

It protects religious liberty. 

It provides, if deemed advisable and necessary, for naval and 
coaling stations; and for the maintenance of public schools 
conducted in the English language. 

Mr. President, the statement has been made that the Fili- 
pinos, while now desiring independence, if confronted by the 
of government, including tariff regulations, 
would change their minds. 

This bill faces that question squarely in its provision for 
tariff regulation covering a period of years, and then after the 
Philippine people have been faced by this readjustment, paid 
what penalties may come with independence and freedom, that 
they shall again have an opportunity to express their opinion 
in a plebiscite held for that purpose. 

This provision will eliminate guesswork. It will eliminate 
It will remove from any debate or uncertainty the 


for freedom, by first giving them an actual, practical demonstra- 
tion of what this cost will be, and giving them an opportunity 
to change their minds or give a new expression on the subject. 

Mr. President, one interesting fact has been established in 
the hearings so far before your committee: Every witness, 
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whether for immediate independence or contingent independ- | 
ence, or delayed independence, has without exception stated 
that ultimately the Philippine people should be given their 
freedom. 
There has been another agreement upon the part of all wit- | 
no matter what their shade of opinion may be, and } 

that is that it is the duty of Congress, for the benefit of both the | 
Philippine people and the citizens of the United States, to enact 
some legislation. | 


nesses, 


We went very far in the Jones Act, which placed all political 
offices in the Philippines in the hands of the Philippine people, 
with the exception of the offices of Governor General, Vice 
Governor General, and insular auditor, and a few other posi- 
tions now held by American citizens; but the government of the 
subdivisions or Provinces of the Philippines, numbering 49 in 
all, are now governed by Philippine officials with the exception of | 
two special Provinces, which are governed by Americans. The 
municipalities and other subdivisicus are in the hands of Phil- 
ippine officials. 

Mr. President, the American people have but two courses open 
to them. One is to advance democracy, which was done under | 
the Jones Act, or to establish a dictatorship, which would be | 
totally repugnant to American thought, American traditions, | 
and American statesmanship. 

Our national promise for ultimate independence can not be 
disputed by anyone. No one attempts to dispute it. It was 
expressed definitely and finally in the Jones Act, reading as | 
follows: 


it 


Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the war with Spain to make it a war of con- 
quest or for territorial aggrandizement; and 

Whereas it it always the purpose of the United 
States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands, and | 
to recognize their independence as soon as a stable government can be 
established therein. 


is, as has been, 


But long prior to that act, which was an official expression | 
of the Congress of the United States, both political parties and | 
all of our public men who have discussed the subject have 
promised independence. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
souri yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I have been frequently asked if I was respon- | 
sible for what is known the Jones Act with reference to | 
the Philippines. Since the Senator has referred to the Jones 
Act, I think it well for me to say that the term refers to Con- 
gressman Jones, of Virginia, who was a Member of tthe House 
at that time, and was the author of that act. 

Mr. HAWES. I will say to the Senator that I do not believe | 
he would disown it, even though he were charged with having 
been the author of the act. 

Mr. JONES. That is probably true. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
souri yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HAWES. I should like to continue. 

Mr. SWANSON, I merely wish to say that the friends of 
Congressman are very proud his achievement, in | 
that act. 

Mr. JONES. I do not want to take any of his glory. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I conclude in just a 
minute. I ask permission to insert in the Recorp at this point 
statements by President McKinley, President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Taft, President Wilson, President Harding, and President 
Coolidge. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered. 

The matter 


Mis- 


as 


Senator from Mis- 


Jones of 


shall 


o 
= 


OFFICER. Without objection, it 


referred to is as follows: 


M’KINLEY 
It is also my wish and expectation that the commissioners may be 
received in a manner due to the honor and authorized representatives 
of the American Republic, duly commissioned on account of their 
knowledge, skill, and integrity as bearers of the good will, protection, 
and the richest blessings of a liberating rather than 
nation. (Letter to Secretary of War, January, 1899.) 
Forcible annexation can thought of; 
American of morals, criminal aggression. 
McKinley at the beginning of Spanish-American War.) 
We 
people 


1899.) 


a 


not be that, according to the 


code is (Statement by 


shall have iP 2 


continue as we begun to make these 
* feel that it is their liberty and not our power 
we are seeking to enhance. (Message to Congress, December, 
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We hope to do for them what never before been done for any 
people of the Tropics—to make them fit for seif-government after the 
fashion of the really free nations * * *, 


has 


We are extremely anxious 
We 


grea 


that the natives shall show the power of governing themselves 
anxious first for their sake and next relieves 
burden. There need not be the slightest our not 
give them all the liberty for which fit (Message 
gress, December, 1901.) 

If they 
material 
friendly 


are 
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to 
Con- 


because it 
fear of 


they are 


us of a 
continuing 


to 


are safeguarded against 
and spiritual, are studied ntly 
sympathy, much more good done 
effort to give them political power, though this « 
proper time and be 
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all or building up a civilization of their 
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pr they are utterly incapable of existing in independence at 


own. I firmly be 
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most earnestly 
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and 


the 
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hat in 


ch 


m to rise higher and highet » seale of 
of capacity for self-government, and I 
end they will be able to stand, if not entirely, yet in some 
to the United States Cuba now 
December, 1904.) 
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nope 
relation 


as stands (Message to Congress, 
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increasing 
islanders; and next spring * * 
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first Filipino legislative a 5 
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Philipine Legis 
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fovernment 
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complete 


ven be lo 
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be a 
TI 
plete 
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n independ 
have yet a 


to Congre 06.) 


1ey travel before th 
self-government, and for deciding, as it will 
whether this self-government shall b 
independence. It will probably be a generation 
before this point is ; but it is most 
ial progre 1 goal has already been acc 
desire that 
the Filipinos 
hurry the time 
all. (Message 
In order to use 
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then be y 
act 
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newspaper a 
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as 


Apparently its [the 
has proceeded upon the 
Whatever 
this matter, we ought not, as a 
to break faith. (Ex-President 
by Senator Kinc, Senate 

I hope, therefore, that 


themselves. may 


hearing 


the Fil 


is so | at an early date and without any 


|} way hamper 


the 


whatever 


our future action commit us to ng 
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They 


complete 
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bility and ris! 
(Ex-President 
Senate 


which our presence in the islands entails 
Roosevelt in a 
hearings, 1930, p. 
Personally, I think it is a 
done 


upon us. 
magazine article as quoted by Senator 
94.) 

fine and high thing for 
such a deed [our work in the Philippines] with such a purpose. 
But we can not taint it with bad faith. If we act so that the natives 
understand us to have made a definite promise, then we should live up 
to that promise. The Philippines, 
soul of weakness to us. The 
to let them go, and by 
against 
the 


KLNG, 


a nation to have 


from a military standpoint, are a 


present administration has promised 
explicitly 
hold them 


stances, 


any serious foreign foe. These the 


should at an early moment be given their 
pendence without any guaranty whatever by us and without our retain- 
ing any foothold in them. 


in The Outlook after the passage of the Jones law.) 


being 
islands 


TAFT 

What s) 
doubtless 
both of 


generosi 


ill be done in the future * * * is a question which will 


settled by another generation than the present, 
the American and of the Philippine people, to whose wisdom and 
ty we may safely trust the solution of the problem. 
Philippine p when fit for 
I should be strongly 


have to be 


ople self-government demand independence 


r of giving it to them; and I have no doubt 
that the American people of the next generation would be of the same 
opinion (Letter, Secretary of War Taft, March, 1905.) 

How long this political preparation of the Philippine 
people is to be is a question which no one can certainly answer. 
When in the islands the last time I ventured the opinion that it 
would take considerably longer than a generation. I have not changed 
my view upon point, the upon which opinions 
differ. * * * As I promised, however, this is a question for settle- 


the Congress of the United States. (Address to Philippine 
October, 1907.) 


in favi 


process of 
likely 
I was 
this but 


issue is one 


ment by 
Ass 


It (the United States policy toward the Philippines] necessarily in- 
volves in its ultimate conclusion as the steps toward self-government 
become greater and greater, the ultimate independence of the islands, 

of course, if both the United States and the islands were to 
after complete self-government were possible that it would be 
beneficial to continue a governmental relation between them 
like that between England and Australia, there would be nothing incon- 
sistent with the present policy in such result. * * * If the Amerti- 
can Government can only remain in the islands long enough to educate 
the entire people, to give them a language which enables them to come 
into contact with modern civilization, and to extend to them from time 
to time additional political rights so that by the exercise of them they 
shall learn the use and responsibilities necessary to their proper exer- 
cise, independence can be granted with entire safety to the people. I 
have an abiding conviction that the Philippine people are capable of 
being taught in the process of their selfdevelopment. 
* * * While I have always refrained from making this (the develop- 
ment of trade between the Occident and the Orient) the chief reason of 
the retention of the Philippines, because the real reason lies in the 
obligation of the United States to make its people fit for self-government, 
and then to turn the government over to them, I don’t think it improper 
in order to secure support for the policy to state such additional reason. 
(Special report, Secretary of War Taft, January, 1908.) 


mbly, 


althoug! 
conclud 


mutually 


self-government 


It [the statement in the Democratic platform favoring independence] 
is an affirmation of policy only slightly different from that repeatedly 


announced by this and preceding Republican administrations. 


(Public 
address, March, 1918.) 


WILSON 


By their [the Philippine people] wise counsel and experience rather 
than by our own we shall learn how best to serve them and how soon 
it will be possible and wise to withdraw our supervision. Let us once 
find the path and set out with firm and confident tread upon it and 
we shall not wander from it nor linger upon it. 

* * + * . 


* * 
We 


must hold steadily in view their ultimate independence, and we 
must move toward the time of independence as steadily as the way 
can be cleared and the foundation thoughtfully and permanently laid. 
(Message to Congress, December, 1913.) 

Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people of the 
Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaining a stable government 
since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, and have thus 
fulfilled the condition precedent set by the Congress as precedent to a 
consideration of granting independence to the islands. I respectfully 
submit that this condition precedent having been fulfilled, it is now 
our liberty and our duty to keep our promise to the people of those 
islands by granting them the independence they so honorably covet. 
{Message to Congress, December, 1920.) 


HARDING 


I can only commend the Philippine aspirations to independence and 
complete self-sovereignty. None in America would wish you to be 
without national aspirations. You would be uapfitted for the solema 
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| tration of the islands. 


circum- | 
inde- | E 7 
| their domestic concerns and their status in the world, and 


(Ex-President Roosevelt in an article written | 


| pine independence] should be disapproved, because * * * 


Should the laying the arrival of the day when the Philippines will have overcome 
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duties of self-government without them. (Statement to the Philippine 


legislative delegation in 1922.) 
COOLIDGE 
It is not possible to believe that the American people would wish to 
continue their responsibility in regard to the sovereignty and adminis- 


It is not conceivable that they would desire, 
merely because they possessed the power, to continue exercising any 


| measure of authority over a people who could better govern themselves 


: , — | on a basis of complete independence. * * ® 
its action has rendered it difficult to | 


If the time comes when it is apparent that independence would be 
better for the people of the Philippines from the point of view of both 
if when 
that time comes the Filipino people desire complete independence, it ia 
not possible to doubt that the American Government and people will 
giadly accord it. (Letter in 1924 to the speaker of the Philippine 
House of Representatives who came to Washington as chairman of the 
Philippine Independence Mission.) 

Finally, I fee! that it [the act to hold a plebiscite relative to Philip- 


it is de- 


the most obvious present difficulty in the way of its maintenance of an 
unaided government. (Letter to Governor Wood in April, 1927, sus- 
taining Governor Woods's veto of the plebiscite bill passed by the Philip- 
pine Legislature.) 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I shall not interrupt the tariff 
discussion by extended remarks at this time except to call na- 
tional attention to the very unwise opposition of a small group 
who are carrying on a propaganda against Philippine independ- 
enee, which has already aroused, and should arouse, the hos- 
tility of the Philippine people. 

In conclusion, I ask to have inserted as a part of my remarks 
at this point excerpts from the political party platforms of the 
past several years with respect to Philippine independence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ExcerrPrs FROM REPUBLICAN ParRTY PLANKS ON PHILIPPINE INDE- 
PENDENCE 


FROM THE PLATFORM OF 1900 


Apd while the American people, sustained by this Republican legisla- 
tion, have been achieving these splendid triumphs in their business and 
commerce, they have conducted and in victory concluded a war for 
liberty and human rights. No thought of national aggrandizement 
tarnished the high purpose with which American standards were un- 
furled. * * * To 10,000,000 of the human race there was given “a 
new birth of freedom,” and to the American people a new and noble 
respousibility. 

> . . * 7 “ * 

Our authority could not be less than our responsibility, and wherever 
sovereign rights were extended it became the high duty of the Govern- 
ment to maintain its authority, to put down armed insurrection, and 
to confer the blessings of liberty and civilization upon all the rescued 
peoples. 

The largest measure of self-government consistent with their welfare 
and our duties shall be secured to them by law. 

FROM THE PLATFORM OF 1904 


In the Philippines we have suppressed insurrection, established order, 
and given to life and property a security never known there before. We 
have organized civil government, made it effective and strong in ad- 
ministration, and have conferred upon the people of those islands the 
largest civil liberty they have ever enjoyed. 

= 7 > io on : . 
FROM THE PLATFORM OF 1908 


In the Philippines insurrection has been suppressed, law established, 
and life and property made secure. Education and practical experience 
are there advancing the capacity of the people for government, and the 
policy of McKinley and Roosevelt is leading the inhabitants step by 
step to an ever-increasing home rule. 

* * . ” * . o 
FROM THE PLATFORM OF 1912 


The Philippine policy of the Republican Party has been and is in- 
spired by the belief that our duty toward the Filipino people is a 
national obligation which should remain entirely free from partisan 
politics. 

FROM THE PLATFORM OF 1916 


We renew our allegiance to the Philippine policy inaugurated by Mc- 
Kinley, approved by Congress, and consistently carried out by Roosevelt 
and Taft. Even in this short time it has enormously improved the 
material and social conditions of the islands, given the Philippine people 
a constantly increasing participation in their government, and, if per- 
sisted in, will bring still greater benefits in the future. 











1930 





We accepted the responsibility of the islands as a duty to civilization 
and the Filipino people. To leave with our task half done would break 
our pledges, injure our prestige among nations, and imperil what has 
already been accomplished. 


. 7 * > > . > 

The 1920 Republican platform made no reference to the Philippines. 
FROM THE PLATFORM OF 1924 

= . . * > te > 
In accepting the obligations which came to them with the sovereignty 
of the Philippine Islands the American people had only the wish to 
serve, advance, and improve the condition of the Filipino people. That 
thought has been uppermost in every American dominating factor in 


the American consideration of the many problems which must inevitably 
grow out of such relationship as exists. 

If the time it is apparent that independence would be 
better for the people of the Philippines from the point of view of both 
their domestic concerns and their status in the world, and if when 
that time comes the Filipino people desire complete independence, the 
American Government and people will gladly accord it. A careful study 
of the conditions in the Islands has convinced the present 
administration that the time for such action has not yet come. 

. > > > . . > 

The 1928 Republican platform made no reference to the Philippines. 


comes when 


Philippine 


PHILIPPINE PLANK, PROGRESSIVE PARTY OF 1924 


* Resolved, That we favor the immediate and complete independence 


of the Philippine Islands, in accordance with the pledges of official 
representatives of the American people.” 
. . . > * . > 


Excerrrs From Democratic Party PLANKS ON PHILIPPINE INDE- 
PENDENCE 
FROM THE 


PLATFORM OF 1900 


. . * * . * > 
The Filipinos can not be citizens without endangering our civilization ; 
they can not be without imperiling our form of government; 
and we are not willing to surrender our civilization nor to convert 
the Republic into an empire we favor an immediate declaration of the 
Nation's purpose to give the Filipinos, first, a st form of govern 
ment; second, independence; and, third, protection from outside inter 


subjects 


ar 


ible 


ference, such as has been given for nearly a century to the republics 
of Central and South America. 
* “ . * > . * 
FROM THE PLATFORM OF 1004 


We insist that we ought to do for the Filipinos what we have done 
already for the Cubans, and it is our duty to make that promise now 
and upon suitable guarantees of protection to citizens of our own and 


others resident there at the time of our withdrawal, set the Filipino 
people upon their feet, free and independent to work out their own 
destiny. 

- *. * * *. cS > 


We favor the preservation, so far as we can, of an open door for 
the world’s commerce in the Orient, without 
ment in oriental and European affairs 
ited, irresponsible, and absolute 
jurisdiction, 

. . . * * . 
FROM 


an unnecessary 
and without 
government 


entangle- 
arbitrary, unlim- 


anywhere within our 


THE PLATFORM OF 1908 


We condemn the experiment in imperialism as an inexcusable blunder, 
which has involved us in enormous expenses, brought us weakness 
instead of strength, and laid our Nation open to the charge of abandon- 
ing a fundamental doctrine of self-government. 





We favor an immediate 
declaration of the Nation’s purpose to recognize the independence of 
the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government can be estab- 
lished, such independence to be guaranteed by us as we guarantee the 
independence of Cuba until the naturalization of the islands can be 
secured by treaty with other powers. In recognizing the independence 
of the Philippines our Government should retain such land as may be 
necessary for coaling stations and naval bases. 


FROM THE PLATFORM OF 1912 

We affirm the position thrice announced by the Democracy in national 
convention assembled against a policy of imperialism and colonial ex- 
ploitation in the Philippines or elsewhere. * © * We favor an 
immediate declaration of the Nation’s purpose to recognize the inde 
pendence of the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government can 
be established, such independence to be guaranteed by us until the 


neutralization of the islands can secured by treaty with other 
powers. 
+ * * © . . 


FROM THE PLATFORM OF 1916 


We heartily indorse the provisions of the bill, recently passed by the 
House of Representatives, further promoting self-government in the 
Philippine Islands as being the fulfillment of the policy declared by the 
Democratic Party in its last national platform, and we reiterate our 
indorsement of the purpose of ultimate independence for the Philippine 
Islands expressed in the preamble of that measure, 


be 
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FROM 


THE PLATFORM OF 1920 


We favor the granting of independence without unnecessary d 


lay to 
the 10,500,000 inhabitants of the Philippine Islands 
FROM THE PLATFORM OF 1924 
The Filipino people have succeeded in maintaining a stable govern 
ment, and have thus fulfilled the only condition laid down by the C 
gress as a prerequisite to the granting of independence We declar 
that it is now our liberty and our duty to keep our promise to these 
people by granting them immediately the independence which they so 
honorably covet. 
FROM THE PLATFORM OF 1928 


The Filipino people have succeeded in maintaining a stable 


ment, and have thus fulfilled the only condition laid down by the Con 
gress as a prerequisite to the granting of independence We declar 
that it is now our duty to keep our promise to these people by granting 
them immediately the independence which they so honorably cov 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAWES. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut 

Mr. BINGHAM. I merely wish to ask the Senator if I un- 
derstood him to say that the promise of independence was made 


in the Jones Act? 


Mr. HAWES. That is my understanding 


Mr. BINGHAM. Can the Senator quote that promise? I am 
curious to see any words in the nature of a promise in that 
uct, or even in the preamble to it. 

Mr. HAWES. I will say to the Senator that we have had 
frequent discussions in our committee as to what the pre 
amble meant, and I think the chairman stands absolutely alone 
in his interpretation of it. However, I will read the statement 
to the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the Senator will kindly read the clause 


in the preamble to which he refers as a promise, I shall be 
glad to leave it to the readers of the CoNGrEessionaL Recorp as 
to whether or not it is a promise. 





Mr. HAWES (reading): 

Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of the war with Spain to make it a war of 
conquest or for territorial aggrandizement ; 

Whereas it is, as it has alway; been of the United 
States to withdraw their sovereignty over ine Islands and 
to recognize their independence as soon zyovernment can 
be established therein. 

That is a declaration of the Congress of the United State 


It seems to me to be very clear. 


Mr. BINGHAM. There is no question about its being a dee 


laration in the preamble; but 1 still submit that it is not a 
promise in the act. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 


yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator read the minutes the 
executive session during the consideration of the treaty between 
Spain and the United States? 

Mr. HAWES. I have. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator did 
ment from those minutes, did he? 

Mr. HAWES. I did. I say without fear of contradiction that 
no official of the American Government, no President, from 
McKinley down to Coolidge, has failed to recognize the obliga- 
tion of ultimate independence for the Philippines, and I 
in the Recorp the statement of all these 
political parties. 

There may be a few men from New York who are afraid of 
losing the sale of some cotton who place the bargain 
counter above freedom, who have organized to oppose Philip- 
pine independence. I can only say to those men, “ Read Ameri- 
can history. Go back to the time of the Boston Tea Party. If 
something like that happens in the Philippines, it is your own 
fault, because the Filipinos have read American history, and 
they do not like the kind of Americanism that puts cotton cloth 
above liberty.” 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will yield further, does not 
the Senator think it is a little bit sordid to base the desire for 


of 


not get much encourage 


put 


Presidents and both 


yooads, 


freedom of the Philippines upon competition with sugar and 
oil? 
Mr. HAWES. I have stated during the absence of the Sen- 


ator from New York that I was opposed to this amendment ; 
that the question should be brought here frankly and freely as 
a matter of carrying out the national promise, preserving the 
honor of the American people who made that promise, and dis- 
cussing the question of Philippine independence separately and 
entirely apart from the tariff, or any revenue measure. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I honor the Senator for that position, be- 
cause it is only in that spirit that we can properly consider the 
question. Unfortunately for me, I have been convinced against 
will that we have no constitutional right to grant that 
liberty without the consent of the people; but that is another 
question 

Mr. HAWES. I am glad the Senator from New York has 
brought up that question, because I do not believe there is a 
single lawyer—possibly there is one—on the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs who thinks there is the slightest 
doubt about it. I do not think the Attorney General of the 
United States 
the matter was referred to the 
reau of the Senate they said there was 
is no doubt about it in my mind, Doctor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to say to the Senator that 
while the lawyers he has mentioned may take that view, there 
are plenty of lawyers in the United States who take exactly 
the opposite view; and even a layman can follow through a 


se 


my 


when legislative 


drafting bu- 
no doubt about it. There 


ries 
gets in that study upon what happened in the Senate when the 
question of the treaty was before it; and even a layman can 
be forced to reach the conclusion which I have been forced 
to reach, because it is against my honest desire, that without an 
amendment to the Constitution giving the power to the Congress 
to cede the Philippines, we are powerless to do it. 

I concede at that we have the might, the power, the 
iron hand, and by the exercise of might could do this thing, 
which, as I see 
involved; and the Supreme Court 
since it was a political question they could not deal with it. 
Nevertheless, as I the matter from my study of several 
years given to it, I am convinced that without the consent of the 
people we have no right to cede that territory; and I can go 
back to our old friend and founder, Thomas Jefferson, for the 
first statement that there is no power in Congress to alienate 
a single square inch of American territory, and the conditions 
which existed in Jefferson’s day, as I see the matter, are the 
conditions which exist to-day. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have listened with a gr 
deal interest the constitutional argument presented by 

York [Mr. CopELAND]. 


once 


might take the view that 


see 


vr 
ot to 
the Senator from New 


When the question came 
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thinks there is any doubt about it; and certainly | 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, ff the Senator will yield, 
the Senator has forgotten to get the foundation of the case to 
which he refers. That is a very remarkable case, in that on 
the main issue five of the judges agreed, but on everything else 
not more than two of them agreed on anything; and if I remem- 
ber correctly, Chief Justice White was alone, in a minority. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; he delivered the opinion of the court 

Mr. COPELAND. In Downes against Bidwell? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know whether it was Downes 
against Bidwell or not; but in the Insular cases he delivered 
the opinion of the court. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; 
opinion in that case. 

Mr. SWANSON. The opinion in the Insular cases, which 
were the cases that decided this question, was delivered by 
Justice White. Chief Justice Fuller dissented. The question 


Mr. Justice Brown delivered the 


| at that time was whether the Constitution came to any pos- 


of Supreme Court decisions, and found the knowledge he | 


it, is violative of the constitutional questions | 


| tional lawyer. 


up in the Supreme Court as to the | 


right to impose a tariff on products of the Philippine Islands, | 


Supreme Court decided that the Philippines were territory | 


of the United States, and were subject absolutely to the will of | 


Congress under the Constitution, which says that all territory 
of the United States is controlled by Congress 
been disputed that Congress can alienate territory that has not 
been made into a State. 

If Congress should, by an act, make the Philippine Islands a 
State, then they would succeed to the rights of the 
original States, as Louisiana did. The Supreme Court, however, 
has repeatedly decided that until some act is taken to incor- 
porate the Philippines in the Union as a State they are subject 
to the will of Congress; and under the provision that Congress 


of territory, we have a right to impose a tariff 
under the decision of Chief Justice White. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. What decision does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. SWANSON. The decision of Chief Justice White in the 
Insular cases, 

Mr. COPELAND. 
against Bidwell? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know the exact name of the case. 
It might be that case; but the right of Congress to impose a 
tariff on Porto Rico before we made it a part of the territory 
of the United States or on the Philippine Islands was held to 
be dependent upon whether there had been an act of Congress 
making them succeed to the rights of the thirteen original States 
as a part of the Union. The court decided that it would take 
an act of Congress to do it, and that when Congress did that, 
then they had all the rights of the original thirteen States; but 
the court decided that Congress had not done it as to the Phil- 
ippine Islands, 

We have not done it. 


duty on them, 


I ask the Senator a 


Senator from Virginia 


Does the Senator mean the case of Downes 


We have a right to-day to dispose of 
the Philippines under the clause of the Federal Constitution 
which says that Congress has control of the territory of the 
United States; and I do not know anybody who has ever dis- 
puted that fact since that decision, except somebody who be- 
lieves that minority opinions ought to be the law of the country. 


; and it has never | 


session of the United States and became operative there of 
its own will. I, as a Democrat, was arguing at that time that 
the Constitution followed the flag and that no act of Congress 
was needed to carry the Constitution to the Philippine Islands 
or to Porto Rico; that wherever the flag of the United States 
went the Constitution went. The matter was fought out in 
court, and the Supreme Court decided that until Congress should 
extend the rights of the original thirteen Colonies to territory 
acquired by the United States it was territory of the United 
States, and that under the clause of the Constitution which 
says that Congress shall have control of the territory of the 
United States and have power to make rules and regulations 
for governing the same, they had a right to impose customs 
duties against territory that is not made by Congress a part 
of the Union with the same rights as the original thirteen 
Colonies. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to ask my friend, the consti- 
tutional lawyer from Virginia—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I give way to the Senator as a constitu- 
I am a lawyer, but I always yield to doctors 


in the law. The doctors are better lawyers now than the people 


| who graduate in law in the University of Virginia. 
eat | 


Mr. COPELAND. I want to ask the Senator a question. 
Does he believe that the Congress could incorporate the Philip- 
pine Islands and make a State? 

Mr. SWANSON. It could do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then we have such ownership of the Philip- 
pines that we could actually admit them to the Union? 

Mr. SWANSON. We could. 

Mr. COPELAND. And yet we can give away, without the 
consent of the people, territory which we have a right to make 
into a State. 


Mr. SWANSON. After we have given them the privilege 


; | accorded to the thirteen original Colonies and made them States, 
thirteen |... ; Tea . Raeatets . 
| made them a part of the Union, we can not dispose of them. 


Until that occurs, we can do it. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia has 


: ; . a | the floor. 
has a right to make rules and regulations as to the disposition | 


Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to say to the Senator from 
New York that when we had fought the Spanish War we took 
over Cuba, we took over the legal title to Cuba, and then trans- 
ferred it back to Cuba. If the Senator from New York will 
examine the treaty he will find we took over Cuba, that Spain 
transferred her sovereignty over Cuba to the United States, and 
that then the United States transferred that sovereignty to the 
people of Cuba. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to rule that 
the Senator can yield only for a question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will not yield after this. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to answer what the 
Senator from Tennessee said. I am surprised that my friend 
from Tennessee, usually so accurate, so correct in all of his 
statements, should fall into such a grievous error. When Spain 
made the treaty with the United States she relinquished sover- 
eignty over Cuba, everybody knowing that that meant that it 
would be returned to Cuba. But when it came to the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico, she ceded that property. The language 
is entirely different. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Chair permit me to yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can yield only for a 
question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will yield to the Senator if the Chair will 
not take me off the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What I want to say is that the Senator 
from New York is entirely mistaken. He said that if the 
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United States 
would have bo 
sovereignty. 
of calling 
to that 


ever acquired sovereignty over territory we 
power the Constitution to transfer that 
I had on my desk the other day, for the purpose 


nder 
he attention of the Senator to it, a document relating 
subject, but somebody has moved it. I recall from the 
treaty that what Spain did was to transfer her sovereignty 
over Cuba to the United States, and thereafter the United 
States transferred that sovereignty to the people of Cuba. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
New York is possibly right as to the language, but the question 
arose as to what became of the sovereignty after it was relin- 
quished. We were in actually, our soldiers were 
there, it belonged to us, and there was some little dispute about 
it, but everybody knew that sovereignty was exercised, that 
Cuba belonged to the United States, and it was conveyed to the 
people of Cuba by treaty on certain conditions 


nossession 


The Supreme Court has uniformly held, since the Insular cases, | 


that any territory, until it is made a part of the United States 
by act of Congress, incorporated as a part of the United States, 
as the thirteen original Colonies were, is subject to the will of 
Congress. They can make a State out of it, they can dispose 
of it. Otherwise, we could never make peace if there were war. 
We might have a war and get a conveyance of territory, and we 
could never make peace under certain conditions if the power 
to transfer sovereignty did not belong to us. The authorities 
practically unanimously have held since the decision in 


territory not incorporated as the thirteen original Colonies were. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, speaking of the constitutional 
power to acquire or dispose of territory, I want to ask the 
Senator from Virginia if he recalls the fact that there is nothing 
in the Constitution specifically authorizing the Government of 
the United States to acquire territory from another country, 
and that while Mr. Jefferson was President he was confronted 
with the opportunity of purchasing Louisiana, and finding no 
authority in the Constitution for purchasing territory, he was 
very much disturbed as to how it should be brought about, and 
finally purchased Louisiana under the treaty-making power of 
the President, because of which transaction he was charged with 
having bent if he did not break the Constitution. 

It seems rather illogical to contend that the President has 
unlimited power, under the treaty-making power, to purchase 
territory, but that after it is purchased or acquired in any way 
by treaty, the United States Congress has no way of disposing 
of it. 

Mr. SWANSON. 


Mr. I simply want to answer to 


agreed that the treaty-making 


President, 
this effect, that Jefferson finally ¢ 
power was sufficient to authorize the acquisition of territory. 
if that were not so, peace could not be made after a war in 
some Cases, 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, this amendment of mine 
has led to a debate on Philippine independence. After consult- 
ing some of the Senators who are in favor of the amendment, I 
have come to the conclusion that I shall not ask for a record 
vote, but will be satisfied with a viva voce vote. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if there is not to be a 
record vote 
against the amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana, 
because so long as the Philippine Islands are in their present 
status I do not feel that we have any right to inflict any 
measure upon them which smacks even indirectly of exploitation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope very much that this 
amendment will not be adopted. While it is true, as the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has pointed out, that the sentiment of the 
Philippine Islands a number of years ago, when they did not 
have free-trade relations with the United States, was in favor 
of a smaller limitation, the sentiment at the present time is 
contrary to that. The Commissioners are very much opposed 
to it, and sentiment in the Philippine Islands is very strongly 
opposed to it. 

‘here have been a great many statements made with regard 
to the growth of the sugarcane industry in 
Islands, many of them by persons ‘only partly informed. In a 
recent 


Philippine independence and the relation to it of the sugar 
production and coconut-oil production. I had intended to read 
a part of this brief, but the hour is late and I understand it is 
desired to get a vote on the amendment as soon as possible. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the part of this brief 
relating to the sugar production may be printed in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
There being no objection, 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Is there objection ? 
the matter was ordered to be printed 


our 


the | 
Insular cases that absolute sovereignty belonged in Congress to | 


| Committee last 


| after their revolt against Spain in 1896, after the Spanish-Am 


| Six war 


I feel it very necessary to state that I am voting | 


} ago, 


the Philippine | 


hearing a very able brief by Mr. John M. Switzer, of | 
New York, was submitted with regard to the entire question of 
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Sucar’s COMPLAINT AGAINST THe Prit 
the tariff on sugar, espee 
Philippine sug 
of it We do not 
or not Philippine proc 
pe to 


Philippine su 


During the discussions of 
‘h has been said in o7 
pendence is advocated on act 
should be decided on whether 
products. 
domestic sugar may 
It is very 
the minds of 
dome 
(1) That the 
pletely misunderstood, if 
(2) That 


market or displace our 


domestic Hlowever, we h reine 
have against 
apparent that a 


many as to 


seriously funda 
what effect, if a 
This bt 
increase of ction has been 
not misrepresented 

Philippine sugar does not 


stic sugar 


ef will attempt 
Philippine sugar prod com- 
unfairly 
depress the Ame 
domestic sugar 

We hope this committee will pardon the length of this brief, but we 
are tryi and for all to put Philippine sugar in its pr 
we are trying to be helpful in arriving at 
this matter may be 


ne once oper light ; 


real facts on which action in 
based 
INCREASED PHILIPPINE SUGAR PRODUCTION 

The proponents of Philippine Independence give as their out 
complaint against the Philippines wh: 


increase of production 


tandi 
dden great 
and its further p ilities. To 
they submitted to Members and 
throughout this country «a mass of 
order to make a strong case on this point 
would tak« 
two or three typical cases: 


sugar 


justify 
this complaint 


and 


committees of Congress 


circulated misinformation in 
against Philippine sugar It 


many pages to correct all of this »> we 


and answer cite only 
In Cuba’s carefully prepared brief, submitted to the Ways and Means 
year, we find the following 

“In 1904 the Philippines produced 
produced about 600,000 tons Its 
per cent.” 

The United States Beet Sugar Association last July 
Finance Committee, practically 
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be difficult for Americans, unfamiliar with the Philippines, to under- 
stand this. Even an experienced American financed and managed com 
pany did not understand it. They undertook sugar production where 
it never had been raised before and failed, and their plant was sold at 
auction last May. It is quite natural to assume that the rather sudden 
increase of sugar production in the past 15 years was due to increasing 
areas to cane cultivation 

As will be seen in another connection, the cane in the Philippines is 


grown almost exclusively by small farmers who are very slow to make | 


any change in crops raised or agricultural methods used. If the Fili- 
pino farmer never before raised cane it will be a slow and 
process to induce him to do so, even if cane pays better than what he 
now Moreover, he is reluctant to go new lands. 
Like of the Orient, he is Anywhere in the 
world the small landowner changes slowly, but in the Orient he changes 
by decades, not by years. 

These are some of the reasons why, once modern mills in the Philip- 
pines take cane from lands long devoted to cane, and that 
time is practically here thereafter the increase of sugar will be 
an it has been in the past 15 years. It will be very 
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Senator cited the case of Haiti, where the natives had laws 
prohibiting foreigners owning land, but we forced a constitution on them 
abolishing that restriction. We did better by the Philippines. Our own 
Congress, very soon after we took those islands, passed the restrictive 
land laws now in force. 
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If the Philippines doubled their production merely by introducing 
modern mills and yet in 32 years increased their production only 152 
per cent, how can anyone doubt that the increase from now on must 
be very slow, when the increase hereafter must come entirely from 
increased acreage to cane and better yields? Careless and wild real- 
estate-type statements have been made about the possibilities of future 
production. Of course, there are possibilities of much greater produc- 
tion, but those unfamiliar with the islands will very easily be misled as 
to the rate of this increase. By another two or three years the new 
modern mills will be milling all remaining available cane grown on 
land heretofore devoted to cane. After that the increase must be slow. 
To-day the Philippines supply us with 10 per cent of our total sugar 
requirements. Our annual increase of consumption amounts to 250,000 
tons. In another three years Philippine sugar production will increase 
so slowly as not even to reach 10 per cent of our annual increase of 
consumption. In other words, the Philippines will just about maintain 
its present ratio of supplying our requirements. We doubt if it will 
exceed 15 per cent in the next 25 years. 

While we now have a temporary world overproduction, with the 
inevitable price depression, no country will rush at increasing its pro- 
duction, and before long the whole world will be short of sugar. 

In the Senate recently Senator Boran said: 

‘In 1922 it [duty on sugar] was further raised to 1.76 cents per 
pound. What was the result? The Philippines sprang forward at 
once and under this protection granted them in 1922 they have in- 
creased their production 330 per cent under the laws that are supposed 
to be a handicap, under conditions which were supposed to preclude 
further development, and there is no possible reason, so far as I can 
divine, why they should not in another six years increase it another 
330 per cent. There is no limit to their capacity within any reason- 
able range of four or five million tons a year.” 

The Senator’s great-grandchildren will never see such an amount of 
sugar produced in the Philippines. Philippine sugar increased from 
1922 to 1929, seven years, 110 per cent and not 330 per cent, as some 
one gave it to the Senator. His fear should be allayed by the fact that 
in 17 years of unlimited access to our market, since 1913, after the 


impetus of high war prices and after our Government strongly en- 


| couraged increased production, yet Philippine sugar is supplying only 10 


per cent of our requirements against Cuba’s 52 per cent. Since 1922 
Philippine sugar, with a free market here, increased 385,000 tons, and 
Cuba, with only a preferential, increased 1,550,000 tons. In the second 
place, Philippine sugar did not spring forward because of the 1922 in- 
creased tariff. Out of a total of 43,475 daily capacity of 
modern mills in the islands August, 1928 (latest figures available), 
35,375 tons, or 81 per cent, were actually in operation before 1922, 


cane-ton 


| Those are the mills responsible for perhaps 75 per cent of the increased 


production. These facts, therefore, do not bear out the distinguished 
Senator's contention, 

Since the Senator raised this question, let us follow it a little farther. 
sugar-producing countries, not immediately affected by the 
war, the high war-time prices gave a great impetus to sugar production 
in the Philippines. During the war there was a great world shortage 
of sugar. Our Government encouraged, in fact urged, the Philippines 
to increase their sugar production. The best short cut to accomplish 
this was to introduce modern mills, which, without increasing the cane 
production at that time, doubled the output of sugar merely by better 
milling. That these were the main cause and method of the increase is 
proven by the fact that out of 43,475 daily cane-ton milling capacity 
in the islands in 1928 only 1,800 tons were operating up to and including 
1913. Moreover, 33,575 cane-ton capacity was financed or went into 
operation from 1914 to 1921, inclusive. Roughly, that was the war 


| period, and certainly before the advent of the 1922 higher tariff. 


This sudden influx of modern mills was not only encouraged by 
the war-time prices but by our own Government, The same may be 
said of coconut-oil mills. With those facts before them, we can not 
believe that Congress now will want to blast the very enterprises our 
Government urged and urged largely for our own supply of sugar 
in times of stress. Because of the turn of the wheel to-day, shall 
we rail against the very industry which expanded largely at our 
behest? When the industry we encouraged expands in 30 years only 
152 per cent to Cuba’s 679 per cent, will we now thrust it out, having 
served our purposes, and let Cuba replace it? We have here another 
moral obligation that has been overlooked. Much of the capital which 
went into sugar and oil is far from being out of the woods. 

When Senator Bora and others, now advocating Philippine inde- 
pendence, have all the facts of the case, as apparently the Senator did 
not have, we believe their sense of fair play will take them out of 
the ranks of those who would now leave stranded the very industry 
our own Government urged, roughly, $40,000,000 of Filipino and 
$20,000,000 of American capital to enter. Moreover, unlike the big 
capital in Cuban sugar, these $60,000,000 represent comparatively 
small capital. Thus, America’s good faith is doubly at stake in the 
matter of the Philippine sugar industry. 

While the above table shows the percentage of increased production 
during 30 years to have been 303 for Hawaii, 679 for Cuba, 881 for 
Porto Rico, 1,219 for Formosa, Japan’s colony, yet when a few be- 
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lated modern mills go into the Philippines in the past 15 years and 
increase their production in the same 30 years only 152 per cent, 
Cuban and our domestic sugars beat their tom-toms sounding alarm. Of 
all the countries sugar to the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and Cuba, the Philippines produce least sugar per capital, least 
per mile, and their 
total exports. Cuba produces seven times more sugar than the Philip- 
and yet she asks us to eliminate Philippine sugar from our market 
may for herself 600,000 tons 
on top of the 3,000,000 she already sells here 
Philippine independence we never have seen 
Philippines any preferential should they become independent. How 
Cuba entitled to supply 3,600,000 tons of our sugar consumption and 
the Philippines not a ton? 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I want to state for the bene- 
fit of those who may be listening, and who may have no oppor- 
tunity to read this brief, that the average production of sugar 
in the Philippine Islands before the war with Spain—that is, 
the period of five years from 1895 to 1897—was 294,000 tons. 
The production in 1928 and 1929 was 780,000 tons, or an increase 
in actual production of 152 per cent 

In Java in 1898 the production was 713,000 tons. In 1928, 
20 years later, the production was nearly 3,000,000 tons, or an 
increase of 300 per cent. 

In Cuba the average production for the five years previous 
to the war—1893 to 1897—was 692,000 tons, whereas the pro- 
duction in 1928 was over 5,000,000 tons, or an increase of 679 
per cent. 

As a matter of fact, the amount of acreage devoted to cane 
production in the Philippines has increased very little since the 
period 1893 to 1897, the period before the Spanish War. 

Although fears have been expressed that unless we do limit 
the amount which may be imported free of duty into this 
couutry, there will be a flooding of the market with millions of 
tons of sugar from the Philippines, those fears are not justified 
by the best facts which the committee has been able to obtain. 

Personally, I do not believe the question of independence or 


shipping 


us, 


square Sugar ci 
pines, 


sO she secure 


more of America’s market 


a suggestion of giving the 


is 


the question of the political status of the Philippines sheuld | 


depend at all upon the effect upon the price of sugar in this 
couutry, or the price of sugar beets, or the effect upon the 
production of oil in this country, or the effect upon the price 
of butter. 

Only yesterday we received a long letter from a representa- 
tive of the butter industry protesting that unless a duty were 
placed on coconut oil from the Philippine Islands, or unless 
independence were granted to the Philippines, it would seriously 
affect the butter industry of the United States 

It unfortunate that these matters should enter into the 
question of the political status of the Philippine Islands. What- 
ever Congress may eventually decide to do in regard to that 
matter, it seems to me that long as the Philippines are, 
by our own law, required to admit all of our products, to what- 
ever extent we may seid them into those islands, free of duty, 
the only fair thing to do is to permit them to send their prod- 
ucts here free of duty. Therefore I hope the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana will not prevail. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the amendment of Senator 
Broussarp reads as follows: 

Provided, The 


600,000 


Is 


as 


shall be 


the 


herein 
imported 


rates imposed on all sugars in excess 


of United States from 


Islands, 


tons into the Philippine 


I am opposed to that amendment. I do not think we have 
any moral right to tax these people in a small or large degree. 
I think it is contrary to every promise we have held out 
them. I disagree totally with the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BrneHam] in his statement that we bave not made a 
promise to give them their independence. We have promised 
independence in a solemn act of the Congress. We have in no 
unmistakable language time and again, in my judgment, made 
such a promise, and under no circumstances am I willing to 
withhold independence from them. I would be delighted at any 
time to vote for a bill granting them their complete independ- 
ence, 

In this connection I want to quote the last declaration of the 
party to which I belong. I read: 


The Filipino people have succeeded in maintaining a stable govern- 
ment and have thus fulfilled the only condition laid down by Congress 
as a prerequisite to the granting of independence. We declare that it is 
now our duty to keep our promise to these people by granting them im- 
mediately the independence which they so honorably covet. 


I indorsed that proposition then and I indorse it now. I have 
indorsed it ever since we first began making substantially the 
same statement in the year 1904. I do not see how any man who 
believes in Democratic Party principles, I do not see how any 
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man who believes in Republican Party principles, I do not 
how any man who believes in our Declaration of Independence 
or in the Constitution of the United States, can for a moment 
think of doing anything else but vete these people their indepead- 
ence, 
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to Congress independence 
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the world, 
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will 
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I hope, Mr. President, that a bill will soon be offered in the 
Senate and that it will pass the Congress giving to those people 
their independence. The it is done, the better it will 
satisfy me. It should not be a party question It is a matter 
of right and justice. It is a matter of standing by the principles 
of our own institutions. It is a matter of our standing by our 
own promises, 

So far as the pending amendment is concerned, I agree that we 
ought not to mix the two matters. I do not believe we ought to 
give these people their independence by serving our own inter- 
ests 1 think we ought to look at it from a 
than that. I think we ought to look at it 
point of what our own governmental policies 
and what is right to these peopk 
their consent. We have, 
Philippines. 

I have not a word of criticism for the work 
done. I think we have done the Philippines a great benefit. 
It may be possibile, if they still remain a part of the American 
territory, that, financially and economically, we could them 
more good than they can do for themselves in the future. 
However that may be, Mr. President, it to me we ought 
not to violate our own Constitution, we ought not to violate 
our own governmental policies and principles, and, above all, 
we ought not violate the word given 
people to give them their freedom. I they 
every requirement and their freedom be 
them at the earliest possible moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The on . to 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brouss Arp]. 
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The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will it 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Was the unanimous-consent agreement 
suggested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. ng 
taking up the amendments schedule by 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was 
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made. The proper way to do is to let those reservations be 
taken up schedule by schedule. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In their order? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; not in the order in which they are | 
filed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is it true that only those amendments which 
have been distinctly reserved for a separate vote may be offered 
and brought up in the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are certain amendments 
upon which separate votes have been reserved, to which amend- 
ments may be proposed prior to concurrence therein by the 
Senate. Of course, the unamended portion of the House text 
will be open to amendment to the same extent as it was in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Other amendments are in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That depends on the provision to 
which the amendment applies. Any amendment made in the 
Committee of the Whole that has already been concurred in is 
not open to further amendment unless reconsidered. Amend- 
ments to the House text that has not been amended in the 
Committee of the Whole may be offered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Do I understand the Chair correctly that 
it is not in order to present an amendment in the Senate to an 
amendment which has already been adopted or rejected when 
the bill was in Committee of the Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. If an amendment was agreed 
in Committee of the Whole and a separate vote was 
reserved, the right exists to offer an amendment in the Senate 
before action taken on concurring therein. If an amendment 
has been concurred in by the Senate, it is not subject to amend- 
ment, except upon reconsideration. The ordinary practice has 
been to proceed to the consideration of the reserved amend- | 
ments in their order. The Chair requested the clerk to prepare 
a list giving the reservations in the order in which they occur. 
That list has been prepared, and is before the Senate for the 
use of Senators, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the thing I want to 
point out is, in the first place, that a great many more amend- 
ments were reserved than any individual Senator had any idea 
would be reserved. In the second place, the House text, which 
has not been changed in Committee of the Whole, is open to 
amendment in the Senate. Unless there is a unanimous-consent 
agreement to proceed with the bill in the Senate as we pro- 
ceeded with it in Committee of the Whole, namely, in its proper 
order, Senators will have to be here all the time or they will 
have no idea what business is being transacted and what 
amendments are being adopted. 

It does seem to me that in order to have any procedure here 
which will be anything but chaotic it is necessary that some 
such arrangement shall be made as that suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

I am in sympathy with the statement made by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. I do not think that any Sen- 
ator has the right or should have the right to reopen para- 
graphs which have already been acted upon in Committee of 
the Whole. We have been over the bill in Committee of the 
Whole for months. Every Senator has had the right to have a 
reconsideration of amendments in Committee of the Whole. 
The Senator from Utah has been very generous and every 
other Senator has been likewise generous. I know of no occa- 
sion when a request for reconsideration has been objected to. 

Now, after six months, when Senators have had the oppor- 
tunity to ask for reconsideration and we are in the closing days 
of the consideration of the bill, individual Senators ask that 
they should also have the right to reopen these paragraphs and 
schedules after we have disposed of them in Committee of the 
Whole. I do not think the request should be granted. 

It does seem to me, to sum up, that in order to have a pro- 
cedure here of which every Senator will have full knowledge, 
we should proceed with the bil schedule by schedule and, when 
a schedule is concluded, it should be finally closed, unless some 
Senator moves and obtains a vote for reconsideration, which, 
of course, under the rule he has the right to do. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Would it not be better to proceed upon the printed 
list, taking each amendment as it comes in its order there, and 
then everyone would know what is to be taken up and acted 
on schedule by schedule? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not only that, but I call the attention 
of the Senator to another thing, namely, that any part of the 
House text which has not been amended in Committee of the 


to as 
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Whole is open to amendment in the Senate. If the procedure 
suggested by the Senator is followed, no Senator will know, 
unless he is in the Senate Chamber from the time it convenes in 
the morning until it recesses at night, whether some paragraph 


| in which he is primarily interested has been called up and some 


amendment adopted to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from’ Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to make this suggestion. How 
would it do to go over the amendments that have been printed 
on the list of reserved amendments and finish them, and then 
take up the bill schedule by schedule? I believe that time 
would be saved in that way and it would be notice as to the 
order in which the amendments were to be taken up. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What is the objection to proceeding 
with the bill schedule by schedule in its regular order? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The only difference is that there are so 
many amendments that have been printed and in such a way 


| that we could not now tell very well in what schedule they are 


to be found. It seems to me it would be much better to go 


| through the list of reserved amendments first, and then take 


up the bill schedule by schedule. I believe that we would make 


| better time in that way. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me the best way to get the de- 
sired resuit and to obtain speed it to call up each one of these 
amendments one after the other. The schedule is stated and the 
amendment is stated on which a vote has been reserved. When 
we get through with the amendments on which a vote has been 
reserved, the Presiding Officer would then state that the bill is 
still in the Senate and open to amendment. If there are then 
no further amendments to be offered, the bill would be passed. 
If we take up a certain schedule and are notified that amend- 
ments to that schedule are in order, then if any Senator has an 
amendment it can be offered and disposed of one way or the 
other. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not all the amendments made in Committee 
of the Whole that were reserved for a separate vote in the Sen- 
ate have been voted on? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only one of them has 
voted on. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then why is not the proper procedure to take 
up those amendments? Why is not that the way to do it, 
without any agreement or anything else? Why not go through 
that list before we begin offering miscellaneous amendments? 
We have now before the Senate every one of those amend- 
ments on which a separate vote has been reserved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair made a statement to 
that effect a few moments ago, that that was the regular and 
ordinary procedure. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, regardless of the rule and the 
ordinary requirements of procedure, in view of the fact that 
we have voted on the sugar schedule, why would it not accord 
with the eternal fitness of things to vote on lumber and oil 
and hides right now? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, while this matter 
is under consideration, I think it quite appropriate to refer to 
an article appearing in the morning paper which indicates that 
the Senate has again been the subject of caustic remarks attrib- 
uted to the President of the United States through his Secre- 
tary of Labor upon the responsibilities resting upon this body 
for the present depressed business conditions, due to the delay 
in getting out the tariff bill, thus upsetting business and con- 
tinuing the disorder that prevails. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that the friends of the 
administration are responsible for the delay that has occurred 
in past days. We have spert a large amount of time on such 
items as sugar, oil, hides, lumber, and aluminum. The political 
friends of the President of the United States propose now to 
open up all of those items. Notice has already been given that 
at least those are to be reconsidered and the fight again prose- 
cuted. Under these circumstances, Mr. President, I should 
imagine that we would not be likely to hear very much from the 
Executive concerning the delay incident to the passage of the 
tariff bill. 

I suppose probably the notices that a separate vote upon these 
items will be called for are all given advisedly and with the 
purpose to advance new arguments and reasons why the action 
heretofore taken by the Senate should not be adhered to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 


been 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does not the Senator think that it is pos- 
sible that the statement which was made by the Secretary of 
Lubor was precipitated, and possibly invited, by considerable 
criticism of the administration on the part of Senators here 
upon the floor? I think it was rather a rejoinder to the outburst 
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of criticism made on the floor of the Senate with regard to the 


administration. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
true, but, nevertheless, whatever delay is now incident to the 
further consideration of oil or hides or lumber or aluminum 
must be attributed to those in close association with the Execu- 
tive and friendly to the administration. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, discussing the method 
procedure, I will ask Senators to look at the list of amendments 
which have been reserved. Take the first one, 
reserved by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 


Mr. President, I dare say that is | 


of | 


formic acid, | 


me there, let me say that the Senator from Illinois and I have | 
conferred in regard to that, and there will be no time wasted 


on it. 
ference. 
Mr. SWANSON. I am talking about the procedure. The 
next reservation is by Senator Kina, the item being calcium car- 
bide, in paragraph 16, page 7, line 1. The best way to proceed 
is to follow the list as it has been prepared. In that way we 
know when a particular item is coming up. 


The amendment will be concurred in, and go to con- 


served to get unanimous consent to offer amendments at any 
time, after we think one item has been disposed of and some 
of us may leave the Chamber, thinking that the question has 
been settled, it may be reopened again. The regular order, Mr. 
President, would be to follow the list as prepared, and I insist 
on the regular order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
fact if we proceed in the manner he proposes that is exactly 
whut is likely to happen. If first we go through the list of 
amendments, which, it is true, are arranged in the order of the 
schedules, then, after they shall have been disposed of, the 
House text and every schedule will be open to amendment, and 
the Senator will find himself in just the predicament that he 


has just now outlined, namely, that he will think a question is | 
| ill 


disposed of, but he will not know whether it is or not until the 
bill shall finally have passed by the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. The agreement which we made reserves the 
right to do that; already that right exists; so that, when we 


dispose of the amendments as to which reservations have been | 


made, we shall have disposed of the bill, unless some Senator 
desires to offer a further anrendment. I do not think there 
will be as many amendments offered if we shall proceed in the 
way I have indicated as would be offered under the other pro- 
cedure ; and I insist on the regular order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me make an inquiry of the 
Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
state his inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it not true that under the procedure of the 
Senate when a bill is reported to the Senate from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole the first thing in order is the disposition 
of the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, and 


The Senator from Nebraska 


until that is done, except by unanimous consent, it is out of | 


order to offer an amendment to the sections of the bill? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
order of procedure is provided for in Rule XVI of the Manual. 


The Secretary will report the first anrendment which has been | 


reserved. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
the rules. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Portland cement item, on page 37, in the 
earthenware schedule, was stricken out there and put on the 
free list. 
that a duty of 8 cents a hundred pounds should be imposed 
upon Portland cement. If the order suggested is carried out, 
ought not the Portland cement item come early in the consid- 
eration of the bill in the Senate when the earthenware schedule 
is reached rather than to have to wait until the free list is 
reached? 


If that is true, our course is mapped out by 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that he caused 
a list of reserved amendments to be prepared in the order in 
which they appear in the bill. By mistake cement was not put 
in its proper place, but when the earthenware schedule is 
reached the amendment referred to will be called. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought but according to the 
orandum it is the other way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the first 
amendment which is reserved. 

The Leoarstative CLERK. On 
formic acid, 4 cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I have been requested 
concern in Chicago which asked me make the 
not to urge it at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is concurred in. 
amendment. 

The LegIsLaTive CLERK. 
ealcium carbide. 

Mr. McNARY. 
quiry. 


£0, meth- 


page 2, line 12, paragraph 1, 


in 


by the 
to reservation 
Without objection, the amendment 
The Secretary will report the next reserved 
In paragraph 16, page 7, line 1— 
Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
What disposition was made of the first reserved amend- 


| ment? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. McoNARY. I did not 


It was concurred in. 


understand it in that way. I 


| thought the Senator from Illinois said he did not want to press 


On the contrary, 
if we open up every paragraph of the bill and the right is re 


the amendment at this time. 

Mr. SMITH. He did. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He said he would not press for a separate 
vote on the amendment; he would not press his reservation for 
a separate vote on it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 


|} amendment. 


I call the Senator’s attention to the | 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, should we not vote on the propo- 
sition? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question on the first reserved 
amendment has been settled; the Chair already announced that 
the amendment was concurred in. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Paragraph 16, page 7, line 1, calcium carbide, 1 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the amendment. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kring], who reserved the amendment, has been in 
health, and, although he came into the Chamber to yote 
upon the sugar amendment, I think he was not sufficiently well 
to stay here through the remainder of the session to-day. I 
believe his principal purpose in reserving the amendment— 
although, of course, he probably intended to argue it—was to 
secure a separate vote upon it in the Senate; and if we could 
have a record vote upon this amendment in the Senate, I would 


cent per pound 


The question is on concurring in 


| be entirely satisfied to dispose of it without prolonged debate. 


Mr. FESS. Very well; let us settle it in that way. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 


| yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 


will | 


The Chair will state that that | 


| the bill comes into the Senate with the House text 





I think the recommendation of the committee was | 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE., I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The committee amendment which provided 
a duty of one-half of 1 cent was disagreed to, leaving the rate 
at 1 cent. I think the Senator from Utah desired to offer an 
amendment restoring the committee amendment. As I under- 
stood him, he wanted to reduce the rate of 1 cent, provided by 
the House bill, to a half a cent a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be accomplished by rejecting 
amendment agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment was rejected as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and the rate was left at 1 cent, so that 
restored. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Should not the question come, the 
reservation having been made, on the adoption of the commit- 
tee amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is whether or not 
the Senate will concur in the amendment made as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was no amendment to the House text. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There was no amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The amendment which has been reported 
by the committee was rejected while the bill was being con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 


the 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, of course, whether | 
or not the Senate will ratify the action taken as in Committee | 
of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky will | 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My position is that there is nothing before 
the Senate in this paragraph at this time, and that some 
Senator will have to offer an amendment to reduce the rate 
below 1 cent in order that it may be before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will submit this ques- 
tion to the Chair: If I desire to secure the result which the 
committee sought to secure as in Committee of the Whole, 
namely, a reduction of the rate from 1 cent to a half cent a 
pound, is it the proper procedure for me to offer an amendment 
to that effect, or does the question come on the adoption of the 
amendment which the committee offered and which was 
rejected ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on ratifying 
the action taken as in Committee of the Whole, and those in 
favor of the 1-cent rate would vote “ yea.” 
Mr. SMOOT. Then, supposing the “ noes” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Then, the 
concurred in. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to offer an amendment reducing the 
rate from 1 cent to one-half cent a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the proper way in which to proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is permissible. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTHE. I inquire if there is any objection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer that amendment, and upon it 

ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I desire to be heard upon this subject. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I hope the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin will not be adopted. We have a situa- 
tion in Nevada which has induced me to request a certain com- | 
pany to come in the State and to engage in the manufacture, 
among other things, of carbide and calcium 
Boulder Dam, when the dam shall be built, as we have reason | 
to believe it will be. As I advised the Senate while the bill 
was being considered as in Committee of the Whole, we have in 
Nevada limestone, and the State of Utah has abundant quanti- 
ties of coal. Those two products are needed in the manufae- 
ture of carbide. We will have at Boulder Dam an abundance 
of cheap power; and it is important for us, Mr. President, to 
have manufacturing enterprises established at the site of the 
Boulder Dam. We want pay rolls in the western section of 





should prevail? 


amendment would not 
be 
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carbide at the | 





the country. We want new industries established there, and 
I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Nevada a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
The rate in the present law is 1 cent, I believe? 

Mr. ODDIE. As in Committee of the Whole the Senate 
agreed to a rate of 1 cent. It is 1 cent as the bill stands now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What has been the rate since the act of 1922 
Was passed? 

Mr. ODDIE. It has been 1 cent. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That was my understanding. And the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, as I understand, feels as I do about it, that 
the rate should remain at 1 cent? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senators are talking about 
cheap power. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] says we 
are going to have lots of cheap power and we are going to 
establish a new industry. I wish the manufacturers of the 
United States would appreciate that, as a matter of fact, this is 
a tax in favor of expensive power. 

I related here on a former occasion, in connection with a 
former tariff bill, where in the Agricultural Committee we were 
listening to hearings on the Muscle Shoals proposition, and 
where the testimony showed, or pretended to show, that the | 
price of power in Ontario, across the boundary line, was so | 
much higher than the price of power over here, where we have | 
private initiative; and that I came from the hearings directly ! 


I was called from the Chamber a moment ago. | 
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to the Senate upon a call—this was in 1922—and found a de- 
bate going on on the tariff, on carbide and some other chemi- 
cals, and the Finance Committee-was defending its action in 
putting a tariff upon carbide upon the theory that they had 
such cheap power over in Ontario that our manufacturers of 
carbide could not compete with the Canadians, and therefore 
the American manufacturers had to have a tariff on carbide in 
order to manufacture it in the United States. 

In other words, when the Power Trust were trying to get a 
firmer grip on Muscle Shoals they were contending that this 
report about cheap power in Ontario was all buncombe; it was 
all a myth; and they sent their envoys over there to write 
magazine articles, and about that. time one of them wrote a 
book in which that was the principal statement. They circu- 
lated it all over the United States, and then came into the 


| Senate and got a tariff on carbide on the ground that there was 
| such cheap power in Ontario that our manufacturers, who had 


to pay higher prices for power, could not compete with the 
Canadians in the manufacture of carbide. 

At this very session I have read into the Recorp the testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee of a national associa- 
tion—and it will be found in the Recorp when this question was 
up before in Committee of the Whole—a national association of 
people engaged in the gravel and crushed-stone business. They 
were contending before the Ways and Means Committee for a 
tariff on gravel and crushed stone; and their written brief, 
which is in the Recorp now, shows that their contention was 
based on this proposition in black and white, made by their 
own representatives—that in crushing stone and in washing 
gravel a great deal of power was used, and they had such cheap 
power over in Ontario that these gravel men, crushed-stone 
men, and material men over here wanted a tariff on gravel 
and on stone as well as carbide in order that they might be 
protected against the cheap power over in Canada. 

Mr. President, I wish the manufacturers of the United States 
only realized that no tariff would be necessary by virtue of cheap 
power if we did not have in this country a Power Trust that 
are mulcting the consumers of the United States by exorbitant, 
extravagant prices for power that they are taking from the 
people of the United States from one end of the country to 
the other, and here is an illustration of it. Shall we levy a 


| tariff in order further to intrench the Power Trust and give 


them a little further opportunity to gouge the consumers of 
power in the United States? There ought to be no tariff on 
carbide ; and if this were not an effort to build up on an arti- 
ficial basis an industry that in itself is trying to continue the 
power and the influence of the Power Trust to throttle the 
people of the United States, there would be no demand for a 


| tariff of any kind upon carbide. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. Just one observation in comment on what the 
Senator has just mentioned in regard to power. 

The Secretary of the Interior has made a tentative alloca- 
tion of power to be developed at the Boulder Dam. I have 
protested very strongly against his allocation. His allocation 
gives a large quantity of this power to a great power company 
in California. I have protested that allocation. I think it 
would be more economical and better business for the State of 
Nevada to have allocated to it the power that it is entitled to 
so that it can use this power for manufacturing enterprises on 
the ground. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, Mr. President, of course, it would be 
better. I wish the Senator from Nevada would join with us 
who are trying to pull off some of the tentacles of the grasping 
Power Trust. Of course, the action of the Secretary of the 
Interior is going to increase the price the consumers must pay 
for power. It is not only doing that, but the Secretary of the 
Interior by that action has nullified an act of Congress. He 
has said, in the face of the law that gives municipalities and 
States the preference, “ You shall not have it. The Power Trust 
does not want you to have it”; and so the great Secretary of 
the Interior, in violation of the laws of Congress, has allocated 
to the Power Trust some of the power to be developed at 
Boulder Dam. 

I do not believe we ought to spend the public money to 
develop power in the United States, and then, after we have 
spent it, turn over the power to a private corporation for pri- 
vate profit, thereby enabling it to make a profit from the 
expenditure of public funds in the development of natural re- 
sources that belong to, and ought to be kept for the benefit of, 
all the people. 

As long as we continue to levy a tariff upon products on the 
ground that our private owners of public utilities will not com- 
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pete with publicly owned utilities across the boundary line, we 
are assisting the Power Trust to continue its power, and we are 
to that extent assisting the Secretary of the Interior—a member 
of the Cabinet, a member of the Power Commission—to nullify 
the laws of Congress. 

It will not be denied by any man who will give any study to 
the dam act, who will go back and look at the contest that was 
waged before Congress when we passed it—I am sorry that the 
Senator’s colleague [Mr. PITTMAN] is not here, because he was 
a member of the conference committee on that occasion—he will 


principal things in issue in that bill was whether we should 
give preference to States, counties, and municipalities. That 
bill was in conference for weeks after an amendment had been 
put in by one House that gave them that preference. We 
fought the matter over and over; and the Senator’s colleague 


from Nevada was one of the leaders in the conference trying to | 


get into the bill a preference for municipalities and States and 
counties, 
vision in it; and when the Boulder Dam law was before us we 
had the same contest over again. 

One of the principal issues involved when we 
public dams on public streams by public money was, Shall we 
turn over the improvement, after we have made it, to private 


interests for public gain, and make the people pay a profit on | 
their own property to men who have not expended money or | 
That issue was | 
involved ; and again Congress, in no doubtful terms, it seems to | 


effort in the development of the enterprise? 


me, put into the law a preference right for municipalities. It 
is standing there now in the law. 


and under the law he has not a right to give a single kilowatt 
to a private corporation if there is a public corporation, a 
municipality, or a State that wants it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Has the Senator placed in the Recorp 
the allocation of the power? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


Senator from 


I do not know what it is. 
I am taking the statement of the Senator 
I do not 


from Nevada, who said that it was tentatively done. 
think it has been formally done yet. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Assuming that 100 per cent is devel- 
oped, how has it been allocated; or has that been placed in the 
REoorD? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. ODDIE. I intended to state that it was the suggested 
allocation of the Secretary. Nothing definite has been done. 
Protests have been made against it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, what is the suggested or tentative allocation? I do not 
happen to know. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
it is one that was printed last October, distributed to the vari- 
ous individuals and Members of Congress who have been inter- 
ested in the subject, and published again a month ago. The 
tentative allocation that was suggested by the Secretary of the 
Interior was that of the power developed at the Boulder Dam, 
first to the Metropolitan Water District, which is composed of 
various municipalities in the Southwest, would be given 50 per 
cent for the purpose of pumping the water over the mountain; 
and, of the remaining 50 per cent, 25 per cent would be given to 
the City of Los Angeles, and 25 per cent—that is, half in each 
instance of the remaining 50 per cent—to the Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Co., with certain drawback provisions in favor of 
Arizona and Nevada. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. Supplementing the statement made by the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], I will say that the 
Secretary of the Interior testified to-day before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee about this specific matter. Under the 
drawback provisions, if they are fully exercised by the States 
which the Senator from California has mentioned, the final 
result will be that the Southern California Edison Co. will have, 
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| tions if no public corporation like a municipality or a 
tell you, and can tell you better than I can, that one of the | 


He succeeded, and we passed the bill with that pro- | 


developed | 


In defiance of it, I under- | 
stand that the Secretary of the Interior is trying to devise a | 
means to give a portion of it, at least, to private corporations >. | 
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as I understood the testimony, only 3 per cent of the power 
generated. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have been told this eveuing that that was 
the testimony of the Secretary of the Interior. May I say to the 
Senator that I think the Secretary of the Interior is in error; 
but I do not care to discuss that at the moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is only a question of amount. 
The principle is just the same. The Secretary of the Interior 
would have a right to give all of this power to private corpora- 
State 
wanted it; but, under the law, if he does his duty, he will give 
them an opportunity first, and they will have the right to 100 
per cent of it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to say to the Senator that I ques- 
tioned the Secretary of the Interior this morning about this 
very proposition, and his testimony was in accord with what the 
Senator from Illinois says. 

He called for an opinion from Mr. Finney, in the legal depart- 
ment of the Department of the Interior, and Mr. Finney inter- 
prets that provision of the law with reference to how he should 
lease this power to this effect: That he should make a lease 
that was to the best interests of the Government. The Secre- 
tary said that what he was interested in was primarily the 
leasing of it to people under circumstances where he could be 
sure he was going to get the money back the Government had 
put into the project. Of course, if he follows that course, and 
if that is his viewpoint, he might very properly say, under Mr. 
Finney’s ruling, that he would lease it to a private concern. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course. 

Mr. KEAN and Mr. ODDIE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not very well yield to two Senators at 
once. 

Mr. KEAN. Will not the Senator yield to me to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. Did not the Secretary also say that he wished 
to be sure that the power was given the widest possible 
distribution? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; and, of course, under that interpreta- 
tion he could lease it to the power companies, because of the 


| fact that the power companies would give it the widest dis- 


tribution. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be as easy as rolling off a log. Take 
the city of Los Angeles, for instance. It has the right to dis- 
tribute power within the corporate limits of the city. It has a 
rival in the city, a competitor, this corporation, the Southern 
California Edison Co., which has the right to distribute power 
not only in the city of Los Angeles but wherever it wants to 
build a transmission line. That is the same with all private 
corporations. If the theory is going to be that he is going to 
lease it to the institutions which can give it the widest dis- 
tribution, then not a single kilowatt will ever go to anybody 
except a private corporation. In other words, the statement in 
the law giving preference to municipalities would be a nullity, 
would amount to nothing. 

However, Mr. President, let us get back to the question in- 
volved. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I would like to ask a question 
as to the hearing this morning. I was not present, and am not 
familiar with what happened. Did the Secretary recognize 
the greater credit of a State over that of a private corporation? 

Mr. WHEELER. He did not state whether he did or not, 
but he had, of course, Mr. Finney’s opinion; and while he said 
he did not feel that he was bound by it, yet, if he should fol- 
low Mr. Finney’s opinion, there would not be any question in 
my mind as to what he would do with it. He would not give 
it to the municipalities, he would not give it to the States. 

Mr. ODDIE. Was there any statement that the credit of 
the State was not as good as that of a private corporation, or 
was that merely an inference? 

Mr. WHEELER. I asked him that question, but he did not 
state. However, I inferred that from the statement he made, 
because he said, when I asked him the question, * You know, 
sometimes they have earthquakes.” He added, “We had an 
earthquake down in San Francisco, and when we had that 
earthquake down there the city of San Francisco was not able 
to meet its obligations,” or something to that effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose an earthquake never injures a 
transmission line if it is owned by a private corporation. It 
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would not 
corporation, 
ing property of municipalities. 
porations, 

Mr. KEAN. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. The Secretary stated this morning that tenta- 
tively he had allotted 50 per cent to the southern part of Cali- | 
fornia. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is for the purpose of pumping water. 

Mr. KEAN. Yes; 18 per cent to Arizona, 18 per cent to 
Nevada, 3 per cent to the Southern Edison Co., and the other | 
3 per cent to somebody else. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a great variation from the statement 
which was made some time ago. 

Mr. KEAN. That was the statement he made this morning. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, my understanding is that | 
Ar:zona does not want any power, and, consequently, if Arizona 
does not take the power and Nevada is not prepared to take it, 
he is going to give it to some private corporation. I may be 
wrong about this, but I gathered the impression that was what 
he had in mind, but that it was not definitely decided upon. 

Mr. KEAN. I am not sure about the private concern. I 
think he testified that the municipalities would have the first | 
choice. 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. KEAN. Then 
period of years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the principle involved is not 
changed by what the amount is. I think the tentative statement 
which came from the Secretary some time ago, as the Senator 
from Nevada said, and as the Senator from California said, was 
that he had made a tentative allocation of this power. There 
Was much more than 3 per cent—I think it was 15 or 18 per 
cent—that was to go to a private corporation. 

Mr. ODDIE. Twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was it 25 per cent? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That, however, does not change the principle 
involved, whether it is 25 per cent or 1 per cent or 60 per cent. 
The question before us is, Are we going to put a tariff of a 
cent on carbide? Carbide requires a great deal of power in 
its manufacture, and hence is manufactured to a great extent 
where there is cheap water power. If there were cheap coal, the 
result would probably be the same, but it requires a great deal 
of power for its manufacture. 

As a matter of fact, the freight rate on carbide, I understand, 
is very high. It ought to be high. It is a rather dangerous 
thing to carry on a freight train. So that freight itself is prac- | 
tically a regulator of the price. 

I do not believe there ought to be any tariff on carbide. 
When a tariff is put on carbide, the price is increased, and 
everybody must pay who uses carbide. I want again to call | 
the attention, particularly of those who have been voting for 
high tariffs for the benefit of the farmer, to the fact that here 
is the burden, which, to a great extent, rests upon the shoulders 
of agriculture. 

Carbide is used in a great many places where the people do 
not have access to electricity. In the remote districts they can 
have little systems of lighting or heating in their homes, no 
matter where they may be located, and haul the carbide for 
their use to the place where they are going to use it, and to 
a great extent it is used in that way. It makes a very fine 
light. Therefore, we are putting a financial burden, to a great 
extent, upon people who can not afford the burden, and who 
are living in localities where they can not always have the 
advantages of civilization which most people have. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay a 
vote on this item, but I do think the Senate ought to have 
briefly stated the facts with reference to the comparative pro- 
duction, imports, and exports of this commodity before it votes. 

The domestic production of calcium carbide is apparently 
on the increase. In 1923 we produced 118,000 tons. In 1926 | 
we produced 127,000 tons. The importations have been on the 
decrease, The last year for which the figures are available is 
1928, and we imported only 1,200 tons of calcium carbide into 
the United States in that year, which was a reduction from 
11,000 tons in 1926. 

We are exporting more of this commodity than we are im- 
porting, for while we imported in 1928 only two and a half 
million pounds, which represents about 12,000 tons, we ex- 
ported over 3,745,000 pounds, and the price has increased from 
41% cents a pound to 5 cents a pound. So that the importations 
have been falling off, the production has increased, and the 
price has increased. 


destroy a building that was owned by a private | 
earthquakes have the peculiarity of only destroy- 
They do not touch private cor- 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 


I did not so understand it. 


it would go back to the States, after a 
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The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] referred to 
the fact that a large quantity of calcium carbide is used in 
the manufacture and installation of lighting systems throughout 
the rural districts. More than one-half of all the calcium car- 
bide used in the United States is used in the installation of 
lighting systems through the country and by the miners of this 
country who have to go down into the bowels of the earth to 
mine coal and other products, affording lights to enable them to 
see their way around after they get into the mines. So that 50 
per cent of the entire consumption is by the farmers and miners 
of the United States. 

The production is increasing, the importations are decreasing, 
our exportations are increasing, and the price is increasing. If 
this combination of circumstances does not justify a reduction 
in this rate, it would be difficult to imagine a set of circum- 
stances that would justify it, and that is what actuated the 
Finance Committee when it brought in an amendment in the 
Committee of the Whole recommending one-half of 1 cent instead 
of 1 cent. Under these circumstances I think this amendment 
ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I was very much impressed, 


| as I always am, by the statements made by the senior Senator 


from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. It is a shame to think that these 
great water powers are controlled by monopolies and exploited 
for the making of money instead of being used for the benefit 
of the people. 

I was shocked yesterday at the set of facts presented by the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] about what has 
been going on relative to water powers, particularly those at 
Niagara Falls in my own State. I concede all the Senator from 
Nebraska has said about why these powers should be preserved 
for the people and used for the common good. But I am not 
prepared to vote to destroy the great establishments in my State 
making calcium carbide, and send it over to Canada, where it 
has a plant, and put out of employment hundreds of men and 
women now employed at Niagara Falls. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And precisely the same result at Sault 


| Ste. Marie would practically kill 50 per cent of a thriving mod- 
| ern American city. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Michi- 
gan and I were to vote to reduce this rate simply because we 
are angry and outraged by the action of the Power Trust, we 
would be biting off our noses to spite our faces. There are hun- 
dreds and thousands of employees in the United States engaged 
We have had an endless number of 
speeches here about unemployment. We have bewailed the fact 
that a supine administration has failed to do something to re- 
We have expressed our indignation in 
such terms. Do we intend as a Senate now to perform an act 
which will bring about more unemployment? I can not under- 
stand that philosophy. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit a further interruption, perform it, furthermore, without 
one word of evidence before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate or one single request before the committee for a reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. COPELAND. We now have the rate for which we are 
contending. That is the rate at the present time as contained 
in the act of 1922, and yet because we wish to record our in- 
dignant protest against the outrageous imposition of rates by 
the Niagara Falls Power Co., it is our purpose to reduce the 
tariff on this commodity and send this great organization to 
Canada. I can not believe that the Senate will do that thing. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We have heard the statement 
made that Norway can supply our entire demand for this com- 
modity, and that labor costs in Norway are about one-fourth 
of those in the United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. COPELAND. That statement is correct. The cost per 
ton in Europe, largely in Norway, is $29.50, while in the United 
States it costs $58 per ton to produce it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What is the cost in Canada 
compared to the cost in the United States? I understand the 
power costs and the labor costs in Canada are about one-half 
what they are in the United States. ; 

Mr. COPELAND. Unskilled labor in the United States re- 
ceives $4 to $6 per day, and in Canada it is paid from $2.50 to 
$4 a day. Skilled labor in the United States receives $6 to $10 
a day, while skilled labor in Canada receives $4 to $6 a day. 
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In other words, we pay our labor in the United States about 
twice the amount that corresponding labor is paid in Canada. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is it the contention of the Sen- 
ator from New York that if the duty is reduced from 1 cent 
to one-half cent a pound, it will put out of business the carbide 
factories in this country? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is my contention. The reason why 
I am standing here arguing as I am today is that I do not 
care the snap of my finger for the American Carbide Co., and 
I do not care where they operate so far as my personal interest 
in the company is concerned, but I do want the men and women 
of the United States who are now employed by that concern 
to continue in employment. If we reduce the rate, the company 
would have every incentive to go over and operate plants 
already owned in Canada, and, of course, that is what they 
would do. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How many men and women 
does this industry employ in the United States? 

Mr. COPELAND. It runs into the thousands. 
the number. I suppose the Senator knows. 
large number. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
York will permit me—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The pay roll amounts to $4,000,000 a year. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is paid $4,000,000 to American citi- 


I can not give 
It runs into a very 


zens to spend in American stores and to pay American taxes, | 
and yet we are so mad at the Niagara Falls Power Co. that | 


we want to smash the whole business of the Niagara Falis 
Power Co. and the Carbide Co. and every other concern utiliz 
ing that great water power, and send that business to Canada 
and let Canada profit by it. I do not believe we are going to 
do that. I know the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norkgis] is 
too kind hearted and is too much interested in the welfare of 
American citizens to permit his feelings regarding the Power 
Trust to lead him to vote to reduce this rate and send this 
business abroad. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky spoke about ex- 
portations. I want to tell just what happened regarding ex- 
portations. 


Hawaii, the Philippines, and Porto Rico. We exported to for- 
eign countries only 820,000 pounds, while Canada exported last 
year 9,000,000 pounds. Do Senators see the great possibilities 
in Canada? Is there any reason why Canada can not be export- 
ing all of this commodity to the United States? That is what 
will happen if we reduce this rate. ° 

I plead with Senators again to-night, as I did the other 
day when the matter was before the Senate, to continue the rate 
at 1 cent in order that the establishments in Niagara Falls, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and elsewhere in this country may be con- 
tinued and that employment may be given to American citizens. 
That is the way for us, as I see it, to help solve the unem- 
ployment problem, at least to prevent further unemployment. 
That, I am sure, is the desire of every Member of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The statement was made a little bit ago 
that the pay roll is $4,000,000 a year in this country. At the 
rate of $1,000 a year for each employee, that would mean that 
4,000 people would be employed. If they happened to be for- 
tunate enough to receive $2,000 a year on the average, it would 
mean 2,000 people employed. How does that number compare 
with the number of miners who use this commodity and the 
number of farmers who use it, and who use 50 per cent of the 
entire product of the United States? 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask the Senator how much a year a 
miner pays for his carbide? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator knows it is a very small sum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask how the number of men em- 
ployed in this industry compares: with the number of miners 
and farmers who use it? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no doubt that in numbers there are 
more farmers, though perhaps not more miners, but a lot of 
them ; but when the Senator is talking about employees, whether 
he talks about 4,000 or 2,000, he is talking about the entire an- 
nual income of 4,000 or 2,000 families. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not received any information from 
any source that indicates that there has been any falling off 
in the employment of these men because the product of these 
factories has increased. Our exports have increased and our 
imports have fallen off. If there has been any lessening of em- 
ployment it certainly is not on account of foreign competition. 
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| tries, including Mexico, 820,000 pounds were exported, 


The Union Carbide Co. exported 2,500,000 pounds, | 
just as he said, but of this amount 1,756,000 pounds went to | 
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Mr. COPELAND. I have not said there has been a lessening 
of employment. I have said if the tariff is reduced these fac- 
tories will operate in Canada, and the company owns factories 
there now; and then there will be unemployment here. I am 
seeking to prevent further unemployment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is only one Canadian factory 
imports calcium carbide into the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. There are Canadian factories that export 
from Canada 9,000,000 pounds of this product. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But not to the United States. They export 
to the same countries to which we export. 

Mr. COPELAND. And almost all of our exports from con- 
tinental United States go to the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
Hawaii. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Some go to Mexico and some to Japan, and 
I think we even send some into Canada. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator was not here a little while 
ago when I gave the figures. We exported last year 2,576,000 
pounds, and of this amount 1,756,000 pounds went to Hawaii, 
the Philippines, and Porto Rico; in other words, to other coun- 
while 


that 


Canada exported last year 9,506,000 pounds. 

Mr. WHEELER. What difference does it make to what coun- 
try it goes? 

Mr. COPELAND. It makes a difference whether it goes to an 
American dependency or not. 

Mr. WHEELER. What difference does it make? 

Mr. COPELAND. It makes this difference: Suppose we close 


| all the factories in the United States? 


Mr. WHEELER. What difference does it make whether we 
export to Mexico or to Hawaii or to the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. COPELAND. It does not make any difference. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator was drawing a distinction as 
to where we export it, but I can not see what difference it 
makes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not say that it makes any difference 
so long as it gives employment to our people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It means that we are making more than we 
use, and we are sending it wherever there is a market for it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then we can sell it cheaper to our own 
people. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have always noticed that we put a tariff 
on any commodity which we are exporting. The truth about it 
is that we always charge our own people more and charge the 
people to whom we export it less. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say to my dear friend from 
Montana that he spoke eloquently and convincingly about un- 
employment. I am striving to prevent the widening of the 
epidemic. There is no question that every time we enact a 
tariff law we are going to raise the price to somebody. There 
is no doubt about that. But we are not proposing here to raise 
a rate. The rate is now 1 cent a pound and, without being 
put upon notice, these people find themselves confronted by an 
amendment reducing the rate to one-half cent a pound. Is 
the Senator, who is anxious to have people work, desirous of 
creating a situation which may put out of employment the 
heads of from 2,000 to 4,000 or 5,000 families, and increase 
unemployment to that extent? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator has asked me a question. Of 
course I do not want to put them out of employment, but when 
this company is exporting to foreign countries I do not see how 
it is possible for it to be put out of business, The Senator 
has used that same argument with refe. ce to everything 
from his State where he sought to impose a tariff. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, and I am going to use it some more. 

Mr. WHEELER. I appreciate that. Of course the Senator 
is using the same argument that has been used by every Re- 
publican and high protectionist all down through the years. 
Let me call the Senator's attention to the fact that he has 
talked here about the suffering of the unemployed in New 
York, and yet he voted for a rate on rayon that goes into the 
clothes of the poor people of New York, thousands of them who 
hardly get money enough to pay their living expenses. 

The Seiator has talked about their having to eat sidewalks, 
and yet he voted to put a tariff on rayon, which goes into the 
cheap clothes and the cheap socks and the cheap underwear of 
those poor people who he says have not money enough to buy food 
and have to eat the sidewalks in New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I did vote for the duties 
contained in the rayon schedule. Why? Because I want the 
rayon which the people wear made in the United States; that 
is what I want those duties for. Ten thousand men and women 
in my State are working in rayon factories. The Senator will 
say it is British money or it is German money or it is Dutch 
money invested in those factories. I do not care who owns 
the factory if it is operated in the United States and the em- 
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ployees are American citizens, I am glad to have the factory 
operated here. If the Senator can advance a convincing argu- 
ment to show that the rate on rayon instead of being 40 cents 
a pound should be 33% cents a pound, I will vote with him, 
but he did not propose to take off everything; he wanted to 
leave some rate of duty on rayon. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. COPELAND. In other words, he is going to tax the 
poor people of my city to some extent; so while I may be 40 
per cent wicked, he is at least 33144 per cent wicked, and that 
is one-third. 

Mr. WHEELER. What I was proposing to do was to give 
the employees of labor in the United States the benefit of a 
rite that would equalize the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is right; and so do I. 

Mr. WHEELER. And I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. COPELAND. So am I. 

Mr. WHEELER. But I am not willing on rayon, or on any 
other material, to vote for a tariff which will give them about 
50 per cent more than the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. I brought the figures to the attention 
of the Senate, and to the attention of the Senator from New 
York; I challenged anybody to dispute the figures that I pro- 
duced with reference to rayon, and there was not a soul who 
disputed them, 

Mr. COPELAND. 
puted those figures. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; he did not dispute them with any 
fizures. He merely made the statement he did, because of the 
fact that he did not have any figures, and because the Tariff 
Commission had not obtained any figures upon the subject. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us see just how far we are apart. 
The Senator wants to impose a duty equal to the difference in 
cost between American production and foreign production, 
That is it, is it not? 

Mr. WHEELER. 
go that far. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right. That is what I want to do. 
The only question between us is how much that difference is. 
Because the Senator did not convince me that the duty should 
be 334 per cent; he then says that I should be condemned 
and cast into outer darkness because I voted for 40 per cent. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I would not condemn the Senator nor 
would I cast him into outer darkness if I could, and, of course, 
I could not. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, of course, the Senator is doing every- 
thing he can to cast me into outer political darkness, 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all; I would not even do that; but I 
appreciate that the Senator is arguing for high tariffs upon 
everything that is produced in his State, and it seems to me 
regardless in many instances as to whether or not it is necessary 
for the protection of labor or for the protection of the people of 
the country. I am perfectly amazed and surprised to see the 
Senator from New York stand on the floor of the Senate and 


The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] dis- 


I am willing to do that; I am willing to 


argue repeatedly for the highest kind of a duty upon everything | 


produced in the State of New York. The only question with 
him seems to be, has the industry a factory operating in New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us see. I have forgotten now how the 
Senator from Montana voted on wool. 

Mr. WHEELER. I voted for the tariff upon wool; that is 
correct, 

Mr. COPELAND. We do not raise many sheep in New 
York, but they are raised in great numbers in the State of the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course we raise sheep in my State; and 
I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that we also 
produce lumber in my State; and we raise sugar in my State; 
and we produce oil in my State; but I did not vote for a duty 
on those articles merely because of the fact that we happen to 
have a few factories in my State, or that we raised a little 
lumber there. I have, however, yet to see a single instance 
where a manufacturing interest has a factory in the State of 
New York that the Senator has not stood up on the floor of the 
Senate and voted for a tariff on the product of that factory, 
regardless of the poor people whom he has told us about, with 
tears in his eyes, eating the sidewalks of New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator finished? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have finished. 

Mr. COPELAND. Every Senator who votes in the Senate 
upon any question is making his own bed, and he must lie in 
the bed that he makes. So far as I am concerned, I can say 
that I have had two things in mind in every vote I cast. When 
it came to a necessity of life; when it came to sugar, to toma- 
toes, to bread, and things that we eat—— 
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Mr. WHEELER. 
ator’s State. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
New York? 

Mr. WHEELER. Their production is comparatively small; 
a few tomatoes may be raised there in hothouses. 

Mr. COPELAND. Ah, Mr. President, here is the man who 
condemns the Republican Party, the President, the “ reds,” and 
all others; who consigns everybody to oblivicn because of the 
unemployment situation. I have had in my mind—I have in my 
mind now, and I intend to keep it there until the end comes 
of the tariff bill—the question, How can we keep people in 
employment? I happen to know about the conditions in my 
State. It is my business, as a Senator from New York, to see 
that the interests of that State are protected. I meun by that 
not the “interests” in quotation marks, but the welfare of my 
State, and I intend to vote with that in view. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I will yield in just a moment. I know 
about the conditions there, and I would be a traitor to my 
State if I did not protect it. In the next place, I want to know 
by what sort of political philosophy a 1930 Democrat thinks 
that every time he has to vote he must vote for a low tariff. 
That idea is of the past; it is not in style in politics any more; 
we have reverted to the original teachings of our party. 

I do not know whether or not the Senator from Montana 
signed it, but when I had a telegram from the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee asking whether or not I in- 
dorsed Mr. Smith’s view about the tariff I telegraphed back at 
once “I do.” That is the view I hold. There must be estab- 
lished in our country a tariff rate that will measure the dif- 
ference between the cost of production in Europe and the cost 
here. I know the conditions surrounding labor in most of the 
countries of Europe from personal observation, and I would 
not have the American laboring man forced to submit to the 
conditions which surround labor in Europe. I want the Ameri- 
ean standard to be maintained, and I do not apologize, Mr. 
President, for any vote I have cast on the pending tariff bill. 
I will say in all pride, if I may be permitted to do so, that I 
have voted in every instance to maintain established industries 
in my State and in other States. If I felt sure that a tariff 
would mean employment, I have voted that way; I am not sorry 
that I have done so, and I am going to continue to vote that 
way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
York yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator and I are not very far apart 
in our desires, but we may differ a little as to the method 
of accomplishing them. The Senator speaks about unemploy- 
ment. I do not wish to open up the rayon schedule, because we 
will probably have a siege of that later on; but practically every 


Things that are not produced in the Sen- 


Are not those commodities produced in 


New 


| textile mill in this country—I do not know how many of them 


there are in New York—uses rayon in the manufacture of its 
finished products. There are in the State of North Carolina, 
for instance, 241 textile mills that use rayon yarn in the manu- 
facture of finished products. 

In the State of Tennessee there are 139 such textile mills, and 
in all the States where there are textile mills those mills are re- 
quired to use rayon yarn in the manufacture of stockings, under- 
wear, and garments made of rayon. Of course rayon products 
are purchased very largely by those who can not afford high- 
priced silk garments, but who do prefer a comfortable rayon 
garment to ordinary cotton, because it not only looks better 
but it wears better and feels better while it is being worn. 

If the rate of the tariff duty on rayon, that amounts now 
according to present prices to 95 per cent ad valorem, increases 


the price of rayon yarn so as to make the textile mills pay 2 


larger price for their raw material, which operates to depress 
still farther the textile industry, I am wondering, by comparison, 
how many men we have thrown out of employment in the textile 
industry by undertaking to keep men employed in the rayon 
industry by an increase in the tariff on this necessity. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator has made a very clear 
statement. I can give hin. an example. In the case of necktie 
silk the admixture of rayon with silk in less than 50 per cent 
quantities has made it possible under our present tariff rates 
to bring the mixture in at a price with which our people can 
not compete. I do not know how to handle that; I have intro- 
duced a measure to undertake to do so, and I took the counsel 
of the wool men. They said that a product fhat had 15 per 
cent or more wool in it should be taxed as wool. I propose to 
do the same thing as regards rayon and silks, so that if a 
piece of goods contains rayon to a greater extent than 15 per 
cent, then it shall be taxed as rayon, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator realizes that the 
question of comparative benefits is one that is difficult to solve 
scientifically. I have a great deal of sympathy for the men and 
women who are required to purchase rayon articles as a substi- 
tute for silk. If we increase the price of such articles, of 
course, the reaction is to lessen consumption, and if we lessen 
consumption, of course, we lessen, by a law of economics, pro- 
duction, by which we lessen employment in the textile mills; 
and so, while we may be undertaking to help a smaller group 
engaged in the direct production of the rayon itself, I am won- 
dering whether we have not damaged a much larger group by 
a reaction which will necessarily follow in all the textile mills 
of the United States under the situation which I have pointed 
out. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator has 
asked the question. There is just one thing that determines 
prosperity in a country, and that is employment. I do not care 
whether it is employment of labor or the employment of the 
farmer, the determining factor is employment. If the people 
are employed at decent wages, are successful enough in their 
industries, whatever they may be, to enable them to receive 
incomes, the rest takes care of itself. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The American Federation of Labor gave 
out a statement three or four days ago in which it was set 
forth that unemployment had increased last month, as com- 
pared to the previous month, and that the largest proportion of 
that unemployment existed and the largest increase had 0oc- 
cured among the building trades of the United States—the 
carpenters and bricklayers and masons and all those who 
engage in the construction of buildings. There is not anything 
that a tariff can do to give those men employment. 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And yet this bill undertakes in three or 
four places to increase the cost of building material, which will 
lessen further the constructive activities of the country, and 
bring about to a greater degree unemployment among the work- 
men in occupations where the increase in unemployment has 
been the greatest, according to the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me reply to the Senator there. It is 
perfectly clear to me why building is off, why there is very 
little building. It is utterly impossible to get any mortgage 
money for building. That has been true for several years. 

When we have great prosperity in the country, when Wall 
Street is humming with activity, the money goes there. Take 
the conditions which prevailed in Wall Street during the past 
year—more than a year, but we will say a year. During this 
year every bank in the country was sending its money to Wall 
Street, where they could get a big price for it. I talked with 
friends of mine, bankers. I said, “ What do you do when a man 
comes in, one of your regular customers, a merchant who wunts 
a line of credit, and he is asking fog $10,000? What do you do 
with him?” He said, “ We give hitm about $4,000. The money 
is down in Wall Street.” 








lars, who owns a lot, who is a man of good health and good 
character. It ought to be possible for him to build a house. If 
there is any risk in the world that is a good risk, it is a mort- 
gage on a home. The last thing in the world that a man will 
do or a family will do is to give up the home. It has not been 
possible, however, to get money for that sort of thing. Conse- 
quently, the building trades are out of luck. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, just one question there. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am satisfied that the Senator, as an ob- 
server if not as an actual participator, will agree that the 
easiest thing that it has been possible to do in recent years has 
been to buy a home on credit without a payment of very much 
cash. Here in the city of Washington, in the city of New York, 
and in all the cities and villages and towns in the United States, 
one of the easiest possible things to do was to buy a home. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because there was money available for the 
building of the home and for the carrying of the mortgage and 
for the opportunity of the man interested in it to buy it on terms 
that would enable him to afford his own home. It may be much 
harder to pay for it after you buy it, but it has been very easy 
to buy it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I notice in this town signs upon almost 
every house reading “ For sale,” and you can buy them on any 
kind of terms. Of course, with the great credit that the Senator 
from Kentucky has, there will be no trouble about his getting 
all the money he wants; but let a man who is working on a 
salary of $2,500 a year go and try to borrow money to build a 
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house, and he can not get the money. That, as I said, is the 
reason why the building trades are out of luck. 

Mr. President, I do not know what this has to do with carbide. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Just ene minute. I suppose my friend 
from Montana has gone. He is tired out. However, I have no 
apologies to offer. I have voted to try to keep people employed, 
and I have tried to keep down the price of the essential articles 
in demand by our people. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Returning for a moment to the subject 
of calcium carbide, may I inquire about the statement that was 
made that 50 per cent of the commodity is used in farm light- 
ing? Does the Senator recall that statement? 

Mr. COPELAND. I remember that; yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The facts are, according to the report 
of the Tariff Commission, that only 14 per cent is used in farm 
lighting. That is a far different consideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. Further, those figures were founded upon 
the average of past years, when automobile lighting used to be 
by carbide or acetylene. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think I made the statement 
to which the Senator from Michigan refers. What I stated, 
and what the Tariff Commission said, is that 50 per cent of the 
domestic consumption is used by farmers and miners—not farm- 
ers alone, but farmers and miners. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am willing to leave the matter here. I 
hope the Senate will take a humane view, which means that 
this industry will be maintained, in order that employment 
may be continued. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have no desire to detain the 
Senate on the matter that is now before it. The rate in the law 
of 1922 is the rate that the House fixed—1 cent—and is the rate 


that the Senate, in Committee of the Whole, has fixed. I ask 
for a vote on it before I take up another matter. 

Mr. HATFIELD. What is the vote on, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 


amendment will be stated. 

The LeogIsLtative CLERK. On page 7, line 1, before the numeral 
“1,” the Senator from Wisconsin proposes to insert “ one-half 
oe.” 

Mr. GEORGE... Mr. President, I rise to inquire whether the 
yeas and nays were not ordered. I understood that they had 
been ordered on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
been ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I do not understand what the amendment 

Is this the amendment on carbide? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I wish to be heard. 

Mr. President, carbide is a very interesting subject, both from 
an industrial and from a chemical point of view. At Spray, 
N. C., in 1892, in an effort to produce metallic calcium, by fusing 
limestone and petroleum coke in an electric furnace, the results 


The yeas and nays have already 


is. 


; | of the experiment was a grayish stone which brought in contact 
Take the case of a young man who has saved a thousand dol- : . . 


with water gave off a white cloud gas with a peculiar odor. 


| The next batch was allowed to cool naturally and then put in 


water, where it dissolved, and gave off a gas. The gas was 
bottled and sent to the laboratory of the University of North 
Carolina. It was found to be acetylene gas. 

Its first attempted use was as a gas enricher in city gas serv- 
ice of Chicago, Ill. 

The first carbide plant that met with any degree of success was 
developed at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. It was the combined ef- 
forts of the Spray, N. C., and Chicago people. This experiment 
to supplement city gas was not successful. 

The plant founded in 1896 has developed to a capacity of 
90,000 tons yearly. A second one was developed at Niagara 
Falls, 1898. None of these plants were successful until the 
Horry type of furnace was developed in 1900, 

The modern type furnace utilizes electrodes weighing several 
tons and using 20,000 horsepower, with a capacity of 50 tons of 
raw material. 

The development of this industry came through the faith of 
the inventors and their financial supporters in its ultimate great 
outlay of money. In the beginning this industry was protected 
by a patent which expired in 1912. It was 10 years at least 
before this business got under way, as cheap electricity is indis- 
pensable. 

There are eight carbide furnaces in America: Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich.; Niagara Falls, N. ¥.; Duluth, Minn.; Ivanhoe, Va.; 


Keokuk, Iowa (2 plants) ; Anniston, Ala.; and Bluefield, W. Va. 
The yearly production in the United States is approximately 
200,000 tons, 
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The Underwood bill placed carbide on the free list. The | 
American companies transferred their business to Norway so it 
could compete with European production. Then the war changed 
the international picture, as it did in all other chemicals. 

Had protection been continued on this industry, the West Vir- 
ginia plant would have been developed many years ago. 

When the present tariff law was under consideration in 1922, 
the Canadian carbide producers opposed the tariff on carbide. 
After the act went into effect, a Canadian company began the 
operation of a furnace at Keokuk, Iowa. 

The development in this industry in the United States has 
been greatly accelerated by the Fordney-McCumber Act, there 
being five companies, all competitive. At no time, however, did 
the price reach the competitive heights attained by similar 
electrical-furnace products. The increase of war-time prices 
was the increased cost of coal, lime, transportation, labor, and 
so forth. 

In 1922, during the debate on the present law, those who 
opposed the duty, the Recorp discloses, predicted greatly in- 
creased prices as a result of the duty. 

The senior Senator from South Carolina asked the question, 

If this protection is granted, what will its prices go to?” The 
price then was $112 per ton. The development and cost to con- 
sumer since that time is a most satisfactory answer to his 
interrogation. 

It has steadily declined until the average is $90 per ton 
to-day. 

Carbide, Ca. 

Lime, 624 per cent; coke, 83744 per cent. 

Lime, 2 parts; coke, 1 part. 

Two of lime. One ton 
carbide. 


tons of coke produces one ton of 

Carbide fuses in the temperature of the electric arc between 
5,000° and 6,000°, 

The possible reason for the failure of the development of car- 
bide 1802 was because no sustained heat had been de- 
veloped to combine these two basic elements that produce this | 
commodity. 

The development of calcium carbide was one of the first steps 
in creative chemistry. 

It was the electrical furnace that made possible heat suffi- | 
cient to fuse these two recalcitrants formed by chemical combi- 
nations in ages past. 

The development of carbide is all American. 
thoroughly American, 

In the present method of production there is a constant 
fusing as the material is fed into the furnace, not unlike the 
manufacturing of glass. When brought into contact with water | 
a chemical change takes place, CaC,; plus 2(H2O) equals C,Hk, | 
or acetylene. 


before 


The principle is 


The first problem in the development of acetylene was to find | 
a use for it so as to make its production profitable. The first 
10 years of experimentation were largely given, by a great out- 
lay of money, to an effort to produce cheap electrical energy. 
This did not develop to a point where it was financially a 


SUCCESS, 


Generators were finally developed by which acetylene could 
be used for house lighting, its first commercial use; then for 
motor car and bicycle lamps, by the use of dissolved acetylene | 
in steel cylinders, in the charging of these cylinders, first by | 
packing them with asbestos disks or diatomaceous earth, which 


is a pure lime of high absorptive qualities. The cylinder is 
treated with acetone which is absorbed by the disks, and acety- 
lene is introduced under pressure. 

As a result of this process, acetylene may be safely shipped 
all over the country. 

This development made possible oxy-acetylene welding, with | 
which many are familiar. A minute stream of acetylene and | 
oxygen are brought together and ignited, forming a practical, 
usable high temperature unit which accomplishes either cutting 
or welding. 

While I was a member of the State Senate of West Virginia 
this process of cutting or welding of metal substances was | 
exhibited in a local theater as a curiosity in 1909 by Mr. Shank, 
a very wealthy and prominent citizen of Wheeling, W. Va., who 
was the demonstrator of the welding power of acetylene by the 
use of oxygen, which was stimulated by the great discovery 
made possible by American ingenuity. 

Acetylene is one of two endothermic gases known to science. 
The other one is cyanogen, which on account of its highly 
poisonous character can not be used for cutting or welding | 
purposes. The proper temperature for the procedure is from | 
4,000° to 5,000°, made possible only by acetylene. When this 
temperature is reached the cutting process continues by the use 
of oxygen alone. 
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Welding by acetylene first came into prominence during the 
war when it was used for repairing the engines of the damaged 
German vessels which had been taken over at the beginning of 
the war. As we remember, the cylinder heads of the engines 
had been smashed and the machinery generally demolished. 
It was thought that the equipment could not be repaired with- 
out great delay, if at all. Acetylene welding did the complete 
job within three months, and after the Navy Department had 
performed this marvel, the ships were used for transporting our 
soldiers to the front. 

In addition to this accomplishment, the mine barrage which 
the American Navy laid from Norway to Scapa Flow was made 
possible by tanks manufactured by acetylene welding. During 
the war guns that were put out of commission could be re- 
paired on the scene of action by portable repair shops on motor 
trucks designed by the Ordnance Department. 

To-day every automobile repair shop has its own acetylene 
outfit for repairing numerous damaged parts of motor cars. 
All railroads are equipped with it. It is indispensable to every 


| miner, 


The saving to industry by the use of oxy-acetylene welding 
making usable damaged or broken equipment which was 
useless before the process was discovered, runs into countless 
millions of dollars a year. 
In the development of aliphatic chemicals, which we dis- 
cussed here yesterday, carbide is the basic material. A great 


| many of these elements present themselves in the way of 


catalysis, being derivative chemicals. 

The following are synthetic organic chemicals—the aliphatic 
series—derived from acetylene gas: 

Acetaldehyde, acetaldol, acetic acid, crotonaldehyde, “ niatan,” 
paraldehyde, and paraldol. 

These industrial uses for carbide have become of major 
importance. Carbide is the important base product and the 
one that must be protected. The earlier use of carbide for 
house lighting now consumes only 14 per cent of the carbide 
produced, 86 per cent going into industrial uses. 

It is necessary that the production of this commodity remain 
within the United States. Acetylene is a basis for acetic acid, 


| which, when used with cotton linters, produces the well-known 


rayon. The development of carbide and rayon must therefore 
go hand in hand. 

Welding by acetylene is now used in laying hundreds of miles 
of pipe lines, making it possible to bring oil and gas from the 


| great fields in Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas to the seaboard 


more speedily and economically than can be accomplished by 
any other method. 

When carbide was under discussion in October last in the 
Senate it was shown that the average cost of production was 


| $58, and that the average European production cost was $29.50 


per ton. The variations responsible for these different costs 
are as follows: 
HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

United States: Lowest rate (on old contracts), $20 per horsepower- 
year. Usual current prevailing rates, $25 to $35 per horsepower-year. 

Canada: Lowest power costs, $6 to $8 per horsepower-year. Contract 
rates, $12 to $15 per horsepower-year. 

Norway: Unlimited power available at $6 to $8 per horsepower-year 
(on deep water). 

Rates throughout other European countries, $6 to $15 per horsepower- 
year. 

Average production, 2 tons of carbide per horsepower-year. 

LABOR 

United States: Unskilled, $4 to $6 per day; skilled, $6 to $10 per 
day ; technical, $3,000 to $10,000 per year. 

While there is not a great difference in Canadian labor cost, it will 
vary somewhat as follows: 

Canada: Unskilled, $2.50 to $4 per day; skilled, $4 to $6 per day; 
technical, $2,000 to $5,500 per year. 

Norway: Unskilled, $1.50 to $2 per day; skilled, $2 to $3 per day; 
technical, $1,500 to $3,000 per year. 

Europe generally : Unskilled, 80 cents to $1.50 per day; skilled, $2 to 


| $2.50 per day; technical, $1,000 to $2,500 per year. 


OTHER COSTS 
Primary investment in plant, plant maintenance, replacement, and 
all electric furnace equipment, electrodes, and steel shipping drums are 
all proportionately higher in the United States. 
COST OF INGREDIENTS OF CARBIDE 


Coke: United States (special grade used for carbide), $9 per ton; 


| Germany, $5.76 per ton. 


Lime: United States, $6.75 per ton; Germany, $3.30 per ton. 
Exports AND ImMPporTS OF CALCIUM CARBIDE 
IMPORTS 


In 1928, according to United States Government statistics, 
imports of carbide into the United States were 2,527,215 pounds. 
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EXPORTS 

The figures given to the Tariff Commission for verification 
were 336 tons shipped in 1928 to countries over seas, not in- 
cluding our possessions and adjacent countries like Mexico. 

The other figures on exports which were cited by opponents 
of the duty last October were chiefly as to carbide made in 
Canada and shipped in bond through the United States. 

As to why we are unable to export carbide, see attached let- 
ter from the United States Department of Commerce repre- 
sentative in Mexico, which shows the price at which foreign 
nations sell carbide there: 


Prices of carbide, Merico, 1928 
(American currency) 

Per ton 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 


Holland 


.10 
Poland 


. 39 
33 
.81 

In 1921, when the present tariff law was being considered, 
the American producers told the committees of Congress that if 
carbide was not adequately protected, they would be forced 
against their desires to go to foreign countries to make their 
carbide. 

Since the establishment of the 1922 rate of 1 cent a pound ail 
these producers have increased their domestic production. For- 
eign manufacturers have come to the United States and built 
plants here, utilizing American labor and American materials. 

The business has grown, competition has increased, and the 
price has been greatly lowered. Surely these producers, who 
employ thousands of American workmen, have kept their faith 
with the American people and this business should be kept 
in the United States. 

In response to an interrogation made by the junior Senator 
from Kentucky {Mr. Rozston] a while ago, I stated the amount 
that was paid annually by this industry to American labor. 

I was very greatly impressed with the statement made by the 


carbide industry as being a part and parcel of the great hydro- 
electric combination of this country. 


I wish to say to this body that during my 17 years of public | 


service to the State of West Virginia, beginning in the State 
senate of that State, that during that peried the State of West 
Virginia reclaimed her streams, her beautiful rivers, six of 
which take their origin in a mountain formed by three counties 
that have an elevation of 4,860 feet, and from those rivers, 
some of which empty into the Chesapeake Bay and others 
into the Ohio River, we have water-power possibilities that are 
almost unlimited, and all that is necessary to develop it is a 
sufficient amount of capital to harness this power. Without men 


who are willing to risk their fortunes to build these towering | 


structures in the way of dams, West Virginia will remain in the 
future as she has largely been in the past a State producing raw 
materials. 

The West Virginia Legislature, when I was a member of it, 
reclaimed these wonderful rivers, and dedicated them to the 
State. 


They are in the control of that State, and for 17 years I | 
have opposed the Water Power Trust in West Virginia and | 
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during the entire time carbide and lower than 
the price in 1922 when the existing tariff law was being debated in 
the Senate. Justified criticism has been made in the Senate and has 
appeared in the press of American companies with foreign plants and 
production who seek lower tariffs so they may import from these plants 
in greater volume in competition with American labor. 
panies producing carbide in the United States 
other countries which produce for foreign trade. They do not seek to 
import this foreign carbide into the United States. They do not want 
to be compelled by a lowering of the tariff in the United States to use 
this foreign production at foreign costs to compete with foreign pro- 
duction of foreign companies in the American market. 

Here is an industry with plants, both in the United States and 
abroad, which seeks to retain the present tariff to keep its $4,000,000 
pay roll in the United States. 

Due to the higher labor, power, and material costs, American manu- 
facturers can not compete in the markets of the world against carbide 
produced in Canada and continental Europe. European 
able to and do undersell American manufacturers in 
kets, to the effect that no carbide made in the 
exported. 


was on the free list, 


American com 
also own plants in 


nations are 
the export mar 
United States is 


REDUCTION IN DUTY MEANS TOTAL ABANDONMENT OF AMERICAN PLANTS 


The direct pay roll paid to American labor every year in the pro- 
duction and distribution of carbide is approximately $4,000,000. It is 
the desire of this industry to keep this pay roll in the United States, 
where the market for the final products of the 
industry lies. Unlike most manufacturing 


Inited States carbide 


operations, the operation 


| of an electric furnace in which carbide is made either runs to capacity 





have helped with my influence and my vote to save this great | 


natural resource to my native State and to its people. 


I have prepared. 


There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Catctum Carpips STATISTICS 
FREIGHT 


The freight on carbide to any port in the United States from Europe, 
from any plant in the United States to any port in the United States. 
This freight differential favoring European production ranges from $1 
to $10 per ton. 

* * + o 7 . . 

The cost of producing calcium carbide in what would be the chief 
competing European plants is generally conceded to be about half the 
cost of producing in the United States. 

DOMESTIC SALES PRICES 


Range from $90 to $96 per ton, depending on quantity and location. 
This price, however, includes freight from plant to user, warehousing, 
and delivery charges. 

The large tonnage of carbide is now used by chemical plants. Euro- 
pean competition would seek only these large users, that part of the 
domestic industry which owns foreign plants would be compelled to 
make carbide in its foreign plants to meet the Buropean costs. 

With all these factors of higher United States costs, the present duty 
of 1 cent per pound is a very low rate. The beneficial effect is shown 
in the maintenance of prices lower than the average prevailing prices 


o : 7 ° . . | larger 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] in referring to the | 


or stops entirely. Any diminution in tariff duty which lessens the pri 
tection against foreign competition whereby foreign carbide can under- 
sell the American product in the American market will not mean the 
gradual diminution of the carbide industry; it will mean a total 
cessation of production in the United States and the transferring of the 
industry to those foreign countries where the costs are much lower. 
The smalier manufacturer in America will thus be eliminated. The 
American manufacturers will be forced to abandon production 
here and make carbide in their foreign plants so as to be on a parity 
with foreign competitors. 


Mr. HATFIELD. When I stand before this body and before 
you, Mr. President, and advocate the continuation of this tariff 


| rate I do so feeling that if it is accomplished and the Senate 


permits the rate to remain as it is, West Virginia will be the 
recipient of one of the great industries in the country, which 


| will mean an expenditure within the confines of that Common- 


wealth of an amount aggregating more than $100,000,000. I 
hope that it will be the pleasure of the Members of this body to 
vote against the amendment offered by the Senator from the 
State of Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre]. I feel that in 


dois g 
So they will do a great favor to a great industry. 


They will con- 


tinue labor in employment at a wage which is worthy of their 


hire. They will prevent, no doubt, the transferring of the activi- 
ties of this industry to Norway, to Canada, and to other coun- 
tries where labor is willing to work for a smaller stinend per 
day, where electrical energy produced from water power is very 
much cheaper than is to be found anywhere in the United States. 

Mr. President, I wish to say in conclusion to my friend, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris}, far be it from me to enter 


| into or support a principle which would have for its purpose the 


I ask to have printed as a part of my remarks some statistics | control of the water-power rights and privileges of the State of 


| West Virginia. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I promised a Senator who is not 
now present that at the conclusion of the speech of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Harrietp] I would make the point of 
no quorum. Therefore I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Baird Glenn 
Barkley Goldsborough 
Biack Grundy 
Blaine Hale 
Borah Harris 
Bratton Harrison 

trock Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 

Dale Johnson 

Dill Jones 

Fess Kean 
Fletcher Keyes Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


La Follette 
McCnlloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 


Shortridge 
Smo«ut 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 


Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


have an- 
The question is 
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on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, let us have the amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT 

The LecisLaTIvVE CLERK, 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLEerTe] proposes to insert 
the words “one-half of” before the numeral “1,” so it will 
read: 

Calcium carbide, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cov- 
ZENS]. If present he would vote “nay,” and if I were per- 
mitted to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]. If he were here and voting, he would vote “ yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (when his name was called). On 
this question I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. I understand if he were present he 
would vote “nay.” Were I permitted to vote, I would vote 


‘ 


yeas and nays having been 


* yea.” 

The roll eall was concluded. 
GLENN. 
from South Carolina [Mr. Briease]. 
ent, he would vote as I shall vote. 
vote “nay.” ; 

Mr. METCALF. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] to the junior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Watrcorr] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hasrines] and permit my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. STECK. 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. 
would vote the same as I shall vote. Therefore I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] has a general pair with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Giatterr]. The Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypEeNn] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I 
hitherto announced the transfer of my pair with the Senator 
from South Carolina |[Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. Hastincs]. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastinas] 
has since appeared and voted. I therefore transfer my pair 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrirx] to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Delaware {[Mr. Town- 
SEND] to the Senator from Nebraska [|Mr. Howe], and let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLp] with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. GRErNe] 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLterr] with 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHrpsteap] with the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]; 

The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with 
junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]; and 

The senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSpDELL] with the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarrt]. 

The senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrnecuHam] with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass]. 

If present, the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Govtp], the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene], the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [|Mr. Grvterr], the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick], the senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DeNEEN], and the senior Senator from Louisiana 
RANSDELL], would vote “nay”; and if present, the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Krvne], the junior Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Caraway], the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Summons], the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SurpsTeap], 


Mir 


Being at liberty to vote, I 


I have a pair with the senior Senator from New 
I understand that on this question he 


with the 


the 


The amendment will be reported. | 
In paragraph 16, page 7, line 1, the | 


| Cutting 


|} Ashurst 


|} Glenn 
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| the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], and 


the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHartT], would vote 
“ yea ” 


I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from Penn- 


sylvania [Mr. ReEp] has a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]. 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 39, as follows: 

YEAS—25 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Sheppard 
Stephens 

NAYS—39 
McCulloch 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
latterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Shortridge 


Barkley 
| Borah 

Bratton 
Capper 


Connally 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Johnson 

La Follette 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Dill 


Allen Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 


Smoot 
Steck 
Stelwer 
Sullivan 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Waterman 
Watson 


Baird 
Black 
Brock 
Copeland 
Dale 


Fess 


Goidsborough 





Bingham 


| Broussard 


I have a general pair with the junior Senator | 
I understand that if pres- | 


NOT VOTING—32 
King 
McNary 
Moses 
Overman 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 


Gillett 
Glass 
Goff 
Gould 
Greene 
Hayden 
Howell 
Kendrick 


Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Walcott 
Wheeler 

So Mr. La Fouverre’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the Recorp the yea-and-nay 
vote which was taken on this question as in Committee of the 
Whole. It is found on page 4821 of the Recorp of October 
1929. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The vote referred to is as follows: 


Blaine 
Blease 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Couzens 
Deneen 


92 
-~, 


Yeas—37: Ashurst, Barkley, Blaine, Borah, Brookhart, Capper, Cara- 
way, Connally, Cutting, Dill, Fletcher, Frazier, George, Glass, Harris, 
Harrison, Hayden, Howell, Johnson, Jones, King, La Follette, McKellar, 





| McMaster, 


{Mr. | 


McNary, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Overman, Pine, Sheppard, 
Simmons, Swanson, Thomas of Oklahoma, Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Walsh of Montana, and Waterman. 
Nays—42: Allen, Bingham, Black, Blease, Brock, Broussard, Copeland, 
| Couzens, Edge, Fess, Gillett, Glenn, Goff, Goldsborough, Gould, Greene, 
Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, Hawes, Hebert, Heflin, Kendrick, Moses, Oddie, 
Patterson, Phipps, Pittman, Ransdell, Schall, Shortridge, Smoot, Steck, 
| Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Townsend, Trammell, Vandenberg, Wagner, 
Walcott, Warren, and Watson. 
Not voting—16: Bratton, Burton, Dale, Deneen, Kean, Keyes, Metcalf, 
Reed, Robinson of Arkansas, Robinson of Indiana, Sackett, Shipstead, 
Smith, Stephens, Tydings, and Wheeler. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next reserved amendment will 
be stated. 

The LegIsLaAtTive CLERK. The next reserved amendment is in 
the paragraph relative to casein, paragraph 19, page 7, line 12. 
The Senate as in Committee of the Whole struck out 2% cents 
and inserted 5% cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to make the duty 8 
cents a pound. How shall I proceed in order to do that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be in order for the Senator 
from New York to propose such an amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, I move that the rate of duty on 
casein be made 8 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, every great city in America 
is interested in the welfare of the dairy industry. Unless there 
can be an abundance of milk, sold at a reasonable price, there 
will be suffering and a high death rate. 

I am much concerned over the welfare of the dairy industry. 
If my friend, the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER | 
were present, he would say that this is because it is a New York 
industry. I am interested in the industry because it is a New 
York industry, but I am interested in it because it is an Ameri- 
can industry. I am well aware that unless it prospers there 
will ultimately be a shortage of fluid milk. Then the cities 
and towns will suffer. 

I had occasion some years ago to deal with the problem of 
a shortage of milk. I assure you it is an unhappy experience. 

There are consumed in the city of New York nearly 4,000,000 
quarts of milk every day. An enormous quantity of milk is 
necessary to supply that city. While the amount required at 
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the time I have referred to was not so great as it is now, yet 
it was very large then; at least 2,000,000 quarts being required 
every day. 

My friend from Florida [Mr. FiLercHer] asks what the con- 
sumption per capita is. 

In New York City it is something over one pint per capita 
per day. 
sumption is one quart per capita per day. So we are a little 
over 50 per cent civilized in New York, but we have progressed 
further than have most communities. 


The milk industry in my State was much distressed because | 


of the unevenness of the flow of milk. In the flush season 
there was an oversupply, but in the winter season there was 
not enough. It became a matter of great concern to those of us 
who had anything to do with the problem to find some way to 
encourage the farmers to continue to raise cattle for the produc- 
tion of fluid milk. 


New York State and in northeastern United States of the 
Dairymen’s League, a great cooperative now consisting of about 
60,000 members. 


great extent of Boston. New York City receives milk from 
six States and from the Dominion of Canada. It receives cream 
from almost half the States of the Union. 

It was not until the organization of the Dairymen’s League 
that there was any prospect of an unlimited supply and uniform 
quality of milk. The farmers who came together in that organi- 
zation have demonstrated to farmers everywhere in the world 
how well a cooperative may work. One reason why, during the 
years I have been in the Senate, I have been enthusiastic about 
farm cooperatives is because of what I have observed with 
reference to that particular cooperative. 

The Dairymen’s League has gone on until now not only do 
the members of the organization consult together about how 
their welfare may be promoted, but also this cooperative has 
purchased creameries, country milk stations; they have city 
milk stations; they are even distributing milk in New York 
City, and I think in other communities. Because of the neces- 
sity of having a uniform flow of milk the wisdom of the league 
reached the point of advising its members to have their cows 
freshen not alone in the springtime but to arrange to have num- 
bers of them freshen in the fall. Through the activity of this 


organization there is now afforded New York City a very fine 
supply of pure milk. But, Mr. President, no matter how well 
organized the activities of such a group may be, it will be a 
long time before there is that uniform flow and supply of milk | 


necessary to the supply of the communities where it is dis- 
tributed. In the springtime and early summer when the 
meadows are lush there is an oversupply of milk, and then 
comes the problem of disposition of the surplus. The problem 
of a surplus is not confined alone to wheat or corn; it confronts 
this industry—what to do with the surplus of milk? The 
Dairymen’s League has met that problem. 

A farmer member of the league is guaranteed that all of his 
milk shall be taken. So the organization takes all the milk 
offered to it by its members, and in the flush season in the milk 
stations the cooperative not only receives milk but manufac- 
tures the surplus. It is made into butter, cheese, and casein, 
and there is also as incidental to the operations of the coopera- 
tive, the sale of ice cream and cottage cheese. Here, however, 
is a product—skimmed milk—of which there is always a surplus. 

I listened with great interest to the 2-day speech of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. BLatne]. He discussed this problem 
of casein intelligently and convincingly. He did not reach quite 


the same conclusion which I have reached. He expressed the | 


opinion that the proposed rate of 5% cents was sufficient to give 
protection to the industry. Of course, in his State—which, next 
to New York, is the greatest producer of casein—the problem is 
not relatively quite the same as it is in my State. The 
surplus in his State is used largely for making cheese, which 
absorbs the casein; but no matter how the milk industry is con- 
ducted there is and will continue to be a great surplus of 
skimmed milk. 

There are several reasons for this; not alone the reason I 
have mentioned, that in the flush season the surplus must be 
taken care of, and in making butter the skimmed milk is left 
and is converted into casein. That is one thing that must be 
faced. Then, in the next place, there is a great demand in the 
cities for cream, and the carriage is so expensive in transporting 
fluids in 85-quart cans that the skimming is done, of course, 
before the product leaves its source of origin. The valuable 
cream, which is sold at a great price—if I remember correctly, 
about $25 or $28 a can—is shipped great distances. It comes 
from the West, from Wisconsin, from Illinois, even from Minne- 
sota, into our market, 
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A community is not really civilized until the con- | 


Very little progress was made of a sub- | 
stantial nature until the organization by the milk producers in | 


This organization covers the whole milkshed | 
which contributes to the supply of New York City and to a | 





| cratic colleagues of his. 
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Likewise, in our city, where we have a large Jewish popula- 
tion, there is a great demand for sour cream. Most of us, with 
our dietary habits, do not take sour cream; but with the Jewish 


| population sour cream is a favorite dish, as it is with all east- 
| ern peoples. 


If you have ever gone into a Russian restaurant, 
you have been served with what in my country we call “ pan- 
cakes "—wheat-flour pancakes—upon which is placed a heap- 


| ing tablespoonful of caviar, and then there is poured over that 
| sour cream, 


I do not know how that dish appeals to my friend 
from Florida [Mr. Fitercner], but I assure him that it is 
delicious. 

In the eastern European countries sour cream is a common 
article upon the table. The transplanted customs of these 
peoples have created a great demand in New York for sour 
cream. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
minute? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of to-day’s session the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 


Mr. President, will the Senator vield for a 


there objection? The Chair 


| hears none, and it is so ordered. 


Mr. COPELAND. The Senater from Utah is very wise to 
make that motion now, but I shall certainly quit by 10 o'clock. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator will find an early opportunity to recess. We are all 
very tired and nobody, possibly, is more worn out than the 
Senator from Utah. Of course, I appreciate that the great 
victory which he has achieved to-day makes him feel light- 
hearted and happy and cheerful; but he has been through a big 
strain, even on that. I hope, therefore, it may be possible to 
find an early hour for recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are only 2 hours and 25 minutes left. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let not my friend from Massachusetts be 
distressed or downhearted. It is true that the Senator from 
Utah has won a great victory; but the vote upon sugar to-day 
will mean the retirement from the Senate of several of our 
colleagues. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not 


| adjourn until it has finished ultramarine blue. 


Mr. COPELAND. That would be a very appropriate subject 
to use as the grand finale of this session—the ultramarine blues, 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator has not any fear about the retirement of any Demo- 
I am sure there is one on his left 
{Mr. AsHursT] whom he would not want to retire. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should be extremely sorry if the Senator 
on my left—the ever-charming and sweet colleague of ours rep- 
resenting ably his great State of Arizona—should retire, even 
though he did vote, from the standpoint of the Senator from 
Massachusetts and myself, wrongly on sugar to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator need worry about 
the Senator from Arizona nor any of the others. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator for a moment thinks I am 
worrying about it, he is very much mistaken. I never was freer 
from worry in my life than I am at this moment. 

Let us see where we were. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
about casein. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say to my friend from Massachu- 
setts that if this were a food product, I would not be here asking 
for an increase in rates. I want to say further that the people 
of Massachusetts have had a valiant champion upon the floor of 
the Senate; and when, next fall, they have occasion to buy the 
necessities of life and pay an increased price, they will know that 
their able Senator did his best to keep these prices where they 
belong. But this casein, let me say to my friend, is not a food 
product. It is not used for food. The casein I am talking 
about is used in coating paper and in bringing plywood together, 
in the nature of a glue. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Senator is mistaken. That 
is not the casein he is talking about, because there will not be 
any of it used for those purposes if the duty is put at 8 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I read the speech of the Senator. I 
am well aware of what he said. I am going to refer to it pretty 
soon. I am going to speak about how his paper mills are going 
to close up because this amendment will add half a cent a pound 
to the price of paper. It is terrible. I feel sorry for the 
Senator and all the interests he represents. 


The Senator was talking 
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So, because of the fact that both skimming milk for cream 
and making butter create large quantities of skimmed milk, we 
have that great surplus with which to deal. I am sorry that 
people generally do not realize the food value of skimmed 
milk. If I had occasion to speak to any of the fair sex who 
were inclined to be overweight, or thought they were over- 
weight, I should say, “ Take skimmed milk instead of whole 
milk.” The skimmed milk has all the mineral values and all the 
protein values of whole milk, and it lacks the cream, the fat, 
that part which is fatal to the willowy form. 

But anyhow, Mr. President, there is a very great surplus of 
skimmed milk. If that product could be used in a way to in- 
crease the income of the farmer, it would mean much to his 
financial welfare. 

I know that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLarNe] 
pointed out that the unattached and independent farmer would 
not be likely to prosper much even though casein is put at 8 
cents a pound. I think that must be granted. Where there 
are cheese factories or butter factories or country milk stations 
where milk is gathered by corporations, by commercial insti- 
tutions, of necessity those corporations would make the money, 
and perhaps the farmer would not profit. But 


cooperatives are found—and that is everywhere now—there 


can be no doubt that to place a higher rate upon casein would | 


mean that the income of the cooperatives would be materially 
increased. 

We produce about 10,000,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk an- 
nually, according to the Department of Agriculture. A repre- 
sentative of that department testified before the Tariff Com- 
mission and made that statement. All this is capable of being 
made into valuable casein. 
We bring in from Argentina tremendous quantities of ca- 
sein. I find, for instance, that in 1916 there was, in round 
numbers, a production of about 8,000,000 pounds in the United 
States, and the imports of casein amounted to 10,000,000 pounds. 
From year to year the production in our country has increased 
up to about 14,000.000 pounds in 1919. In the same year from 
abroad came 17,000,000 pounds. In 1920 we had a home pro- 
duction of 10,000,000 pounds, and the imports were 21,000,000 
pounds. There has been practically no change from 1919, when 
the home production amounted to 18,000,000 pounds. By 1927, 
however, the imports were 24,000,000 pounds. So, with a total 


production of 42,000,000 pounds, only 43 per cent came from 


the domestic supply. 


Where do these imports come from? 


j Largely from the Argen- 
tine. 


Down there there is very little demand for whole milk, 
and the only use there is for skimmed milk is in feeding the calves. 
No butter is sent from there. Consequently, practically all of 
their milk is put into the form of casein, and from Argentina 
alone, starting in 1922, there came to the United States 12,000,000 
pounds of casein. This was increased until in 
23,000,000 pounds, and in 1928 it was 21,000,000. A compara- 
tively small amount comes in from France, very little from Ger- 
many, some from Great Britain. As you see, almost all of the 
imports of casein are from the Argentine. 

I do not need to remind Senators that there is a great differ- 
ence between the cost of preparing and manufacturing in the 
Argentine and the United States. The Tariff Commission made 
some investigation of this subject and took Kalamazoo, Mich., 
as the point to determine the value of casein. It took that point 
because that was a place where large paper mills are found 
and because it represents about the center of the distribution of 
casein which is brought from outside the country and from New 
York and Wisconsin. 

According to the figures, I find that the American casein laid 
down at Kalamazoo would cost 6.08 cents, a little more than 
6 cents a pound. The price of the casein from Argentina laid 
down there would be 5.61, a little more than 5 cents. 

The Tariff Commission pointed out that these figures do not 
tell the whole story; that skimmed milk in our country has a 
value as a food for animals. It is fed to the cattle and the 
hogs and the chickens, so that it has a money value. The Tariff 
Commission thought a hundred pounds of skimmed milk was 
about equal to half a bushel of corn. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, what is the Tariff Com- 
mission report from which the Senator is reading? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am quoting from the speech of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAatNne], who referred to this in 
his speech. The subject was investigated by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Perhaps I had better be a little more explicit than that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoCuttocn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. The only reference I have to the Tariff 
Commission is in its letter to the President on March 15, 1926, 
in which it said: 

In its judgment no findings of fact pointing to any change in the 
rate of duty on casein are warranted by the data which it has been 
found possible to secure in its investigation of the cost of production of 
this product in the domestic and foreign fields. 


Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. That is the same report, 
which was not wholly favorable to the thesis which I am pre- 
senting. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Not wholly favorable? 
hostile. 

Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps so, but if the Senator will be pa- 
tient—and we have ample time—I will try to develop my 
thought, and then perhaps, while he will not be convinced, he 
will see that there is another side to the argument. 

Anyhow, friendly or hostile, it was pointed out by the Tariff 
Commission that in this country skimmed milk has a certain 
food value for animals. 

As I said, a hundred pounds of skimmed milk was considered 
equal to half a bushel of corn. So, without considering inter- 
est or selling cost or refining cost, the cost of production, in- 
cluding this diversion of the skimmed milk from animal feed- 
ing, the total cost of production put down at Kalmazoo for 
American casein, was $0.1073, 10 cents plus, and for the Argen- 
tine casein about half as much, $0.0561. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin in his argument used 
these figures to justify a rate of 5 cents. The difference between 
$0.1073 and $0.0561 is the difference of 5.12 cents a pound—that 
is, about 5% cents a pound—which, as the Senator from Wis- 
consin pointed out, is the difference between the cost of the 
American casein and Argentine or other foreign casein. That, 
of course, gives no protective duty; that is simply the difference 
in the cost of production. 

My feeling is that the 514 cents provided by Senator BLaINr’s 
amendment is pot a sufficient amount to profit the farmers of 
the United States very much. 

The argument familiarly put forward against the American 
easein is that it is an inferior product, that it is not equal to 
the Argentine product. I know enough about milk and cows 
to know that it makes no difference where they are raised— 
milk is milk. The reason why the Argentine product some 
years ago was considered superior to the American product 
was because America had not yet progressed far in the prepa- 
ration of casein. Now it is agreed on all hands, so far as I 
know, that American casein is as good as Argentine casein. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not want to continue to interrupt 
the Senator, but it is not thus acknowledged on all hands. It 
is a very definitely controverted point. My distinguished friend 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howetz] will insist that 
easein from California and certain other points is better than 
Argentine casein. The paper mills of Michigan wil] tell us that 
they can not use the domestic casein. At least it is not true, as 
the Senator from New York has just stated, that there is no 
further argument on the subject. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. HOWELL. May I ask the able Senator from Michigan 
if he can tell us why American cottage cheese shredded and 
dried is not as good as Argentine cottage cheese shredded and 
dried? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will tell me why paper 
makers are perfectly willing, although hard pressed for profits, 
to pay more for Argentine casein than for American casein, 
he will answer his own question. 

Mr. HOWELL. I call attention to the fact that they are not 
paying more. 

Mr. COPELAND. The prices are identical. 

Mr. HOWELL. I thought I had in my hand the quotations 
of the last three or four months of last year. During that pe- 
riod Argentine casein sometimes was even lower in price than 
American casein. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I certainly do not care 
to reopen the entire casein argument, and I did not intend to 
precipitate it by interrupting the Senator from New York. I 
content myself on this particular point with saying that I have 
in my desk letters from practically every coated-paper maker 
in the Middle West stating that they are now paying more for 
Argentine casein than for domestic casein. That is the source 
of my information. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in order that I may settle 
this dispute, I will give the facts. 


It is wholly 


I yield. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. That will be a novelty. 
Mr. COPELAND. That will be an unusual thing in the 
Senate, I admit. 


Mr. President, on that point I submit the following table: 
Prices of casein; cents per pound 
(Car lots, f. o. b. New York) 


1414-15 
1414-15 
1414-15 


1444-15 
1415-15 
144¢-15 
14}¢-15 


15-154 
15-1514 
15-1514 
15-1514 


Senator from Michigan. The prices are identical. 
if we want to go into conditions which prevailed before the 
Civil War, or even 8 or 10 years ago, there is no doubt it can 
be shown that Argentine casein was superior. But I am too 
much of a patriot, too loyal to the Stars and Stripes to believe 
that anybody in the Argentine can continue long to do anything 
better than the American can do it. I am sure the Senator 
from Michigan does not want to be so unpatriotic as to suggest 
the possibility that there could be any superior article made 
anywhere, after a little experience had been gained in any 
industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Whatever dispute there is as 
to the relative value of domestic and imported casein when used 
in the coating of paper, it seems to me the overwhelming evi- 
dence is to the effect that the imported casein is very much 
superior to the domestic in making glue. To be sure, glue is not 
produced in any such quantity as coated paper is, and therefore 
the casein that is used in the making of glue is not very great. 

I will say to the Senator from New York that I had glue 
manufacturers shedding tears in my office over this duty on 
casein, stating that they would be compelled to import casein 
and pay whatever duty was levied here. I concede the dispute 
about the relative value of casein imported and domestic casein 
in connection with the coating of paper. I concede there is a 
fair dispute. Of course, the information I got when I inter- 
v.ewed the paper manufacturers is that the imported is superior 
and *hat they must have it. But in the case of glue there can 
not be any dispute. It has been tried and tried, and even the 
Government officials in prescribing the kind of glue that must be 
used in the making of furniture specify casein that is imported, 
not using the term “ imported,” but the tests they have made of 
d'fferent glues indicate that the glue containing the imported 
casein is preferable. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if my friend from Massa- 
chusetts talked to me about what kind of leather should go into 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


shoes or what kind of cotton ought to be used in the manufac- | 


ture of clothing and a lot of other problems going into the realm 
of technology, I would say I do not know. But I should like 
to have him or some one else tell me what there is different 
chemically or physically between the milk of a cow drawn in 
New York and the milk of a cow drawn in the Argentine. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think there is any 
difference. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; there is none. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is quite apparent that the 
debate is going to last some time, well into to-morrow and the 
next day. May I ask the Senator if he will not telegraph to 
the furniture manufacturers in his great State, and there are 
many of them there, and let them tell him about glue and about 
the kind of casein that is required to make good glue to be used 
in the sealing together of the parts of furniture? 

Mr. COPELAND. Once more, if I were asked to tell what 
kind of paper should be put into a book or how to bind a book 
or how to make a chair, I would say I do not know; but I do 
know something about the chemistry and the physics of milk. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator knows 
more about it than I do. I concede it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I say that there is no difference in the 
world between milk drawn from a cow in the Argentine and 
milk drawn from a cow in the State of Utah. It is exactly 
the same. 

Mr. GLENN. 
cow? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I admit it depends upon the cow. 
The milk of one cow may produce more butterfat than that from 


Mr. President, does it not depend upon the 
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| better. 


That utterly disposes of the argument put forth by the able | 
Of course, | 
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another cow ; but when it comes to the chemfstry and the physics 
of skimmed milk, I say there is no difference. There is a differ- 
ence whether the milk comes from a Holstein cow or a Jersey 
cow or a Guernsey cow. I know that; but the drying processes 
that formerly made the Argentine caesin superior have been 
adopted by the American manufacturer and he now makes an 
article just as good. 

I hold in my hand a letter which was written by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I wish to read it. It is signed by Mr. 
O. E. Reed, chief of the bureau. This letter says: 


Referring to your inquiry regarding the comparative quality of 
casein produced in Argentina and in the United States will say that 
we have no knowledge that the Argentine casein is better than the 
casein made in the United States or of any reason why it should be 
All the information we have on the manufacture of Argentina 
zasein is to the effect that their methods are crude. The good casein 
produced in this country is at least equal if not superior to the Argen 
tine product. Large quantities of high-quality casein can be produced 
in this country when the price for same will justify its manufacture. 


I wonder if any Senator here is lacking in confidence in the 
Department of Agriculture of the United States Government? 
I have confidence in that department, and I know that a state- 
ment from the Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry would 
not be made unless it was the real belief of the department that 
the truth was being told. 

Then we find in the Department of Agriculture another able 
scientist, Dr. L. A. Rogers. This gentleman is chief of the 
dairy division laboratory of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. I may say of him that he is one of the leading 
authorities we have in this country on the manufacture of dairy 
products. 

Doctor Rogers, a witness before the United States Tariff 
Commission in the matter of the investigation concerning the 
cost of production on June 23, 1924, testified as follows, and 
for convenience of reference I wish to state that it appears at 
page 583, transcript of testimony. 

One final question, Doctor Rogers. Have you any knowledge as to 
the allegations that the casein made in the United States was of in- 
ferior quality as compared to that made in the Argentine? 


That is the question which we are deciding here. 
what everybody wants to know. 
His reply was: 


That is 
What did Doctor Rogers say? 


That was one of the questions considered at the time of our relations 
with the War Department, and we were unable to find any evidence 
that the American casein was inferior to the Argentine casein. 


Since this question has been raised, for the sake of the record 
I will refer to a letter written by the president of the Golden 
State Milk Products Co. of San Francisco. In this letter, Mr. 
Gray, who signs it, recites several questions which are fre- 
quently asked when casein is discussed. Then he said: 

My opinion is that to secure casein of high quality there are several 
factors necessary : 

. An ample supply of skim milk of suitable quality. 

2. Available knowledge of the methods of manufacture. 

. Satisfactory equipment for carrying out the methods, 

. A reasonably suitable market or price level for the product. 

. A demand for quality. 


Those are the questions which are asked, and Mr. Gray said: 


If the price of casein covered the cost of production and if there is 
a demand for high quality, there are no sound reasons why the United 
States can not turn out as high-quality product as any country in the 
world. In the United States to-day we have a quality of market milk 
and cream which without doubt excels that of any other ceuntry. 
There is manufactured in the United States large quantities of butter 
of the highest quality. The quality of the ice cream is without doubt 
the highest manufactured. There can be produced in the United States 
casein which will meet any quality requirement. 


I may say that this company used to be the largest manufac- 
turers of casein in the United States. They sold casein directly 
to many of the casein-coated paper manufacturers, as, for ex- 
ample, the Champion Coated Co., of Hamilton, Ohio; the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., of New York, and others. So we 
are having here the testimony of an expert on the subject. 

Let us hear no more about the superior quality of any product 
of any country in the world over that produced here. The 
easein we produce is equal to the casein produced anywhere, 
and there is no reason why casein made from the milk of the 
cows of the farmers of America might not be used for all the 
purposes for which casein is used. 

Mr. President, there has been opposition, and it has been 
voiced here to-night. Senators who come from States where there 
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t paper factories have discussed the question. I come 
such a State. I was accused this afternoon of never 
for anything that was not desired by the manufacturers 
of my State, but, if I may address the Senator from Michigan 
{[Mr. VANDENBERG], I am now speaking against what the paper 
manufacturers consider their interests. But, of course, he will 
say immediately that I am speaking in the interest of the 
farmers of New York, and I am. I am speaking with and for 
the coalition for once. But my friend from Michigan says it 
will utterly ruin the paper business. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It will particularly ruin the casein 
business, which is more to the point, because there will be no 
coated paper made and there will be no market for casein. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I read that in the Senator's speech, 
and I have the answer to it right here. It 
Mr. President, to have twice-told tales in the Senate, to go over 
a subject the second time. Then if one wants to make a speech 
he can read what has been said previously on the subject. I 
read the speech of the Senator from Michigan, and it was a 
good speech. He swept the cobwebs off the moon in his desire 
to give the coated-paper people of America their cheap casein. 
He represented well the interests of the paper makers of Amer- 
ica and particularly of Kalamazoo. I congratulate him. I am 
Speaking now for the farmers of New York and northeastern 
United States. 

What is there about this paper business? Those who are op- 
posing a tariff on casein are the coated-paper manufacturers. 
We have highly calendered paper that is made without casein, 
and then we have another kind of paper which is made white 
by painting with a preparation of casein. The people 
make the latter kind of paper are afraid that their profits will 


Senator from New 


be decreased, because they will have to pay a little more for | 


the casein, 
Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. They have not had any profits in five 
years, so they could not be reduced any. 

Mr. COPELAND. We will see about that in a minute. I 
rend that statement also in the Senator's speech, and I have 
the answer to it. If the Senator will be patient, before 10 
o'clock I shall hope to answer all the problems that are in 
his mind. 

The coated-paper manufacturers, who have no interest in the 
welfare of the dairy farmer, want casein made as cheaply as it 
can be made and sold to them at as low a price as possible. That 
is natural; if I were in the coated-paper business I have no 
doubt I would feel the same way about it. 

The coated-paper manufacturers claim that the domestic pro- 
ducer of casein can not deliver either the quantity or the quality 
of casein desired. I have already dealt with the question of the 
quality ; I have pointed out that there is no chemical or physical 
reason Why the American product should not be equal in quality 
to the product from Argentina. While I have not convinced 
the Senator from Michigan, and never shall; I myself am con- 
vinced. 

So far as quantity is concerned, there is not any question 
about that. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLarne] brought 
out very ably—although he shared the view of the Senator from 
Michigan about the mistake of having overprotection—the pos- 
sibilities in the way of quantity production. As I have said, 
10,000,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk are produced in America 
every year. So, so far as quantity is concerned, we can dispose 
of that argument without difficulty. 

The second reason for the opposition of the paper makers to 
this duty is that because of the casein duty they lost their for- 
eign trade in coated paper. My friend from Michigan has al- 
ready referred to that. I am going to speak of it again in a 
moment. 

The third objection is that the coated-paper business will be 
ruined, and that it now is operating at a low ratio and on an 
unprofitable basis. That point, too, has been developed by the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Fourth, the paper manufacturers say they can not “ pass on” 
the added casein cost. If they can not do that, they are differ- 
ent from all the other manufacturers that I know anything 
about. If there is one thing that a manufacturer can do it is to 
“pass on” the cost, and the public always pays it. 

Now let us see about the “ ruin” of the coated-paper industry. 
As I have said, these manufacturers maiutain that since 


according to the statement of the Senator from 


Senator from New 
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| paper have increased every year. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? | 


is a great thing, | 


who | 


| crease in value from $18,000,000 to $31,000,000. 
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the tariff of 2% cents a pound on casein has been imposed 
they have lost their foreign trade in coated paper. The Senator 


| from Michigan brought that out in his speech the other day 


and the manufacturers made a similar statement before the 
Tariff Commission in 1924. As a matter of fact, the reports on 
foreign and domestic commerce show that since the tariff of 
2% cents a pound was placed on casein the exports of coated 
Let me give the Senate the 
facts, which are taken from the report of the Department of 
Commerce, “The tariff will ruin the business of the coated- 
paper manufacturers.” They said back in 1922, “ Put a tariff 
on casein and the coated-paper business will be ruined.” Now, 
if we shall increase the tariff on casein the paper business is 
“ ruined.” 

What are the facts? I will give simply the round numbers. 
In 1922 these “ ruined” paper makers exported 3,700,000 pounds 
of coated paper. Then when they were still more “ ruined,” the 
next year, in 1923, they exported 3,900,000 pounds. Then, when 
they were almost completely “ ruined,’ by 1926, they exported 
5,900,000 pounds, and in 1927 they exported, in round numbers, 
6,000,000 pounds. That is the way they were “ruined.” It is 
ridiculous to say that the coated-paper industry is “ruined” 
by a tariff on casein. We may put it down as a fact on the 
statement of the committee, from the reports on foreign and 
domestic commerce, and from the testimony before the Tariff 
Commission, that the yarn about the coated-paper manufactur- 
ers losing their foreign trade is absurd. 

Of course I know the Senator from Michigan is telling what 
he believes to be the fact, but the official figures prove the 
exportations have increased year by year. The business of 


| this “ ruined ” industry has so prospered that in the years from 
| 1922 to 1927 the exportations nearly doubled. 


That is the way 
the business has been “ruined.” I ask permission, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have Table No. 8, from which I have just quoted, 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The table is as follows: 
Casein table—Egports of coated paper 
Pounds 
3, 764, 742 
, 675 
357, 609 
2,117 
3, 248 
265 
Source: Reports, Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Mr. COPELAND. The fact is, Mr. President, that the busi- 
ness of the coated-paper manufacturers has steadily improved 
since 1921. I will show why I say that. The production of 
coated paper from 1921 to 1925 almost doubled, and, so far as 
I can see, there is every indication that the business will con- 
tinue to improve. The production of coated paper in 1921 was, 
in round numbers, 97,000 tons; in 1925 it was 180,000 tons. I 
will ask that the figures in a table be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Production of coated paper in the United States 


OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


Value 


97, 868 | $18, 623, 880 
158, 726 | 27, 724, 902 
180, 462 | 31, 970, 357 


Source: Census of Manufactures, 1925, p. 638. 


Mr. COPELAND. Between 1921 and 1925 there was an in- 
The volume of 
production is mounting year by year. 

Now, let me give the Senate an idea as to the monthly average 
production of book paper, coated and uncoated. I will ask to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this point, without reading, a 
table. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


Casein TABLE 10.—Monthly average production of book paper (coated 
and uncoated) 


Ss 
Year: Short tons 





1930 


Year—Continued Short tons 
aaa 93, 466 

Sa lsvsincncerdnseaginS csenaneipeiiediageatidacapinpinamasiitcieeasiaeasmian-itcingensgitantniae taavtiniigecpaadaain 102, 569 

i cchcsaditntinciecnadiinanpishinytlallsiaiaaeennltep tint Mnitanaicinichipnglataltinaiedcacteiatnitglilgs 107, 038 
ES eS ee ee eee 112, 182 
SO encdedunndbendbaamcliinunipiemnndtinatmnnntm 110, 963 

1928 

SENATE, cctiscutaitisiiaetiatetaattndstittainaiaiaivaiipassmeintnianintntistineaatelpininaiialia 121, 509 
SE sniistinhttceitapiinceaitaianenapeiigeticnniaindincnininadittinistinliniaaniaaaigtemnemptaee 123, 939 
DR. ctcnennttnecmanedneddtcnnenmban cians 137, 572 
ED its icine nines dpintnwitigniniiin deli nitatitinntinipnrtid laine 125, 191 
Fe icedivsn cies itidin demaemepsnattinnnaninapieninarnncnetngntppanttligtntmincniaibimtninatenatiii 130, 199 
etc cc arr ge ou eine cet tele eens di at tesla daa ann 122, 387 
I a tthdaicenntines tn ceins tenn tip tntntittanencetnctnciencitienstinanianitaiaiceastatncilpiieamiaamantia 117, 492 
AID sacri cecxaitiaitiahaaitilitingiarstaahsdessisteyceusitiaaeaitahaiaiatiaten ts taiibiaslilpesliasiiiaiticasalite 130, 416 
NOT éninuedienhactintestienmerdminass ecteadiaeniy PL NEI, 


Source: Page 61, Table 39. U. 
of Current Business, August, 1928. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, all the testimony indicates 
that the coated-paper manufacturing business is prospering. I 
did not think it wise to insert in the Recorp a statement of 
the financial returns of the coated-paper manufacturing con- 
cerns. I did not think that would be quite proper; but there 
is no evidence at hand, and none to be produced, that there is 
any lack of prosperity among the coated-paper manufacturing 
companies. On the other hand, there is every indication, so 
far as I can discover, that the paper industry compares favor- 
ably with other industries so far as financial condition is con- 
cerned. 
of the casein tariff would lead us to believe. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from New York is always frank 
and kind. I have been asked by a great many Senators how 
long the Senator from New York is going to talk. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
I shall be very happy to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not want to do that. 





until 10 o'clock; but I was wondering whether or not the 
Senator is going to talk along for a while and then make the 
point of no quorum, so as to force a recess. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no. I would prefer to have a vote 
taken on this matter to-morrow, because I want a record yote; 
but I shall not raise the question of a quorum. I know the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howegtt] desires to speak on 
this subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
at 1 o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. COPELAND. Any time to-morrow will suit me. 

Mr. WATSON. In the absence of the Senator from Utah I 
would not want to enter into any kind of an agreement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
subject very briefly before a vote shall be taken. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say that I shall resort to no parlia- 
mentary dodge of any sort. 

Mr, GLENN. What is it the Senator is doing? 

Mr. COPELAND. If Senators want to go home, that is all 
right; I am perfectly willing. I will finish what I have to say, 
and my friend, the Senator from Nebraska, may proceed, and 
the other Senators can go home and get a good sleep and come 
here refreshed in the morning. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am not going to consent—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to 
present some figures showing the tremendous expense to the 
paper industry that increased duty on casein would involve. I 
have some figures to that effect. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I 
would rather have the lack of a quorum disclosed and be com- 
pelled to adjourn than to consent to an adjournment at this time, 
involving further delay in voting on the reserved amendments. 
We have been six months considering this bill, and have been 
assured repeatedly that the consideration of the bill was not 
going to be delayed for the convenience of any Senator. I have 
been here continuously, and, so far as I am concerned, we are 
going to vote on the amendments which have been reserved in 
the regular order; and at 10 o'clock, if there is no quorum here, 
then those who are not: present may take the responsibility of 
delaying the business of the Senate. 

If the Senator from New York wants to speak until 10 o’clock 
that is all right, but so far*as am concerned there are going to 
be no more promises to delay any vote on any question. As I 
have said this bill has been before the Senate for six months; 
every item of it has been discussed. We have had the fiction 
and humbug of discussing it for six months in Committee of the 
Whole, and if we continue at the present rate we will be here 


May we agree to have a vote 


If the Senator desires to move a recess, | 


We have an agree- | 
ment among ourselves, as the Senator knows, to remain here | 


I should like to discuss the | 
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| order, the regular voting, the regular disposition of this bill. 
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another six months disposing of it In the Senate. It is an abso- 
lute humbug to have the bill considered both as in Committee of 
the Whole and in the Senate. 

I, for one, want this debate to proceed. If there is no quorum 
here, and we are compelled to take a recess before 10 o'cloek, 
let those who are absent take the responsibility. 

The Senator says he is not going to call for a quorum. I 
have stayed here tonight and broken engagements to do so. 
I am entitled, and all of us who have done that are entitled, 
to have those who are absent, and will not attend the sessions 
of the Senate, disclosed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there is no in- 
tention whatever of taking a recess before 10 o'clock. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator assured me that that would 
not be done. I asked the Senator in January if he was going 
to continue and continue to delay these votes to suit the con- 
We can not consider 
this bill as the Chinese wage war. The Chinese wage war by 
agreeing, “ We will fight to-morrow if it is not raining. We 
will fight at 4 o’clock if the temperature is not above 70, and 
then we will fight two hours and adjourn at 6.” 

The time has come for this bill to be passed; and I, for one, 
am not going to consent to any more unanimous-consent re- 
quests that retard the passage of the bill. The country is en- 


| titled to have the bill passed. 
It is in very much better condition than the opponents | 


I have sat here in the Committee of the Whole after a promise 
had been made by the Senator in January—and the Recorp 
will show it—that these measures would be pressed in the order 
in which they came up. Now, I, for one, insist on the regular 
if 
there is no quorum here, let the responsibility go to the country 
of those who are not willing to come here and furnish a quorum 
to dispose of the country’s business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me say for the benefit 
of my courteous colleagues that I am going to stay here until 
I finish my job. You may yell “ Vote!” until you are black in 
the face, but I shall be here on the floor when you get through 
with your physical exertions in that direction. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I, for one, desire to protest against this fili- 
buster and the delay in the passage of this tariff bill by the 
Senator from New York. I respectfully call upon the acting 
Democratic leader to persuade him, if possible, to desist from 
his efforts to-night. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois that if he eharges me with filibustering he 
says that which is not true. 1 am here to represent the 60,000 
farmers of my State, and I intend to make this speech, no 
matter how much the Senator from Illinois suffers; and if he 
does not like it he need not listen to it. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York further yield to the Senator from Lllinois? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I have not been here very long; but I think 
1 recognize a filibuster and a useless speech when I hear oue, 
and I think there is one going on now. 

Mr. COPELAND. It may be a useless speech, but the Senator 
has not been here long enough yet to know what a filibuster is. 
He still has much to learn in that direction. 

Mr. GLENN. If this is not one, I hope I shall not remain 
that long. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COPELAND. 1 yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wonder if we could not agree to vote on 
this matier at 11 o'clock in the morning, and go along with the 
other matters. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am not through yet with 
what I have to say on this subject. I do not want a Senator 
on my side of the Chamber to think that I am engaged in a 
filibuster. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not say anything about a filibuster. 
I thought that was agreeable to the Senator from New York, 
that he wanted to vote to-morrow; and I was making the sug- 
gestion because immediately following this item I have an 
amendment which I think will be agreed to, and I thought we 
might get rid of some of the other propositions. If the Senator 


Senator from New 
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objects to that—I thought that was what he wanted—I with- 
draw the suggestion. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I desire to call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that last night Senators who are so extremely en- 
thusiastic about rushing the bill wanted to recess and go home, 
which we finally did. 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. WATSON. 


Yes; I remember that. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will remember, last night- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 
Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 
Mr. SWANSON. The Senator will remember that last night 


I wanted to take a recess and take a vote at a certain time, and | 


I was beaten. I then aequiesced in the judgment of the Senate, 
which decided that we must proceed to dispose of the bill. 
The Senate by an overwhelming majority having taken that 
view, I think the time has come to establish the precedent, and 
I will invoke it as it was invoked against me last night. From 
now on the Senate shall proceed until 10 o’clock, so far as I 
am concerned. 

My engagements—my desire to have a recess last night were 
not acquiesced in. I cheerfully acquiesced, and stayed here 
until the Senate recessed. Now, the law of the Medes and 
Persians having been established, it shall not be modified and 
will not be modified by my consent. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, 
should like to ask him a question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
York vield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator really want to make his 
speech, or, for some other reason, does he want the vote post- 
poned until to-morrow? 

That is a fair question. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am going to finish my speech. 
what lL am going to do. 

Mr. WATSON. All right. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Indiana can decide when 
we are going to vote; but what is the use of the Senators on 
his side of the aisle trying to sweep me off the floor? I have 
the floor and I know my rights, and I am going to stay here. 
If Senators do not like it, let them go on home. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New 
will proceed, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I simply want to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. This is all in good humor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Perfectly, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. WATSON. Nobody is mad about it, unless the Senator 
from New York is. 

I understood the 


will the Senator yield? I 


Senator from New 


York 


Senator to say a while ago that he was 


willing to take up some other business now and put off this | 
Of course, there are other | 
That led me to} 


matter until to-morrow for a vote. 
Senutors who want to speak on this question. 
ask the Senator frankly whether he wanted to make a speech 
or whether he really wanted to put off the vote until to-morrow 
for some other reason. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why in the world should I want to put 
this thing over for ever and ever? 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am going to live whether the farmers 
get a duty of 8 cents on casein or not; but I am going to 


finish my speech, and I am going to do it to-night, unless the | 


Senate recesses from under my feet. 

Mr. WATSON. We are not going to recess from under the 
Senator's feet or over his head. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right. Let me go ahead; and when I 
get through, let somebody else who has something to say say 
it. I have been bored myself listening to other Senators make 
speeches. Now just let them bear a little bit of the same kind 
of stuff. 

Mr. FESS. Not a little bit. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope nobody in the gallery 
will think that we are in earnest down here. 
form of amusement. This is a game that we play on occasions. 
It probably does not appeal to the public, but it pleases us 
immensely. We are having a wonderful time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. These are bedtime stories. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; bedtime stores. 

When I was interrupted in the midst of my “ filibuster "— 
as the innocent Senator from [Illinois [Mr. GLenn] has sug- 


gested—I was asking if we were to increase the price of coated ' 
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That is | 


This is just our | 
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paper by the full amount of an increase of the duty on casein 
to 8 cents a pound, what would happen to these paper indus- 
I will tell you just 


| tries that are “going to be ruined”? 
exactly what would happen to them. 

The rate now is 2% cents. It has been raised to 5% cents. 
| That means that the total expense of making coated paper would 

be increased $4 a ton. This is about one-fifth of a cent a 

pound. One-fifth of a cent a pound would “ruin” the paper 
industry. That would be the last straw on the camel's back. 
| This industry, which has doubled its production and its income 
since the passage of the last tariff act, by the addition of a 
| fifth of a cent a pound would go into bankruptcy. What ridicu- 
lous nonsense! 
Of course, as a matter of fact, there is nothing to be feared 
| by this industry; and any Senator who works himself into a 
| perspiration over the predicament of the coated-paper industry 
may cool off. No harm to the paper men will result. The only 
difference will be, I am sorry to say, that those engaged in that 
| industry will take advantage of that fifth of a cent a pound to 
put up the price to the public 5 or 6 cents a pound, because we 
have no way of preventing that sort of pyramiding. But the 
industry itself is in no danger. 

There have been many proposals for farm relief for which I 
could not vote because the increased rate would mean so much 
to the consumers of the essential foods or the essential garments. 
But I am confident the country will survive if an added cost of 
a fifth of a cent a pound is put on coated paper and the farmers 
of America are permitted to put a billion pounds of skimmed 
milk into casein. 

Is it worth while to help the farmers in that way? This is 
one form of farm relief that meets full approval, so far as I am 
concerned. We do not need to point out any more strongly than 
| has been done already where the opposition to this proposal lies. 
| The paper industry is back of it. The paper industry is object- 
ing to it. I do not now just exactly how much of a tariff they 
ask. I have not looked into that. May I ask my friend from 
Michigan how much of an increased tariff the paper people ask? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. None that I know of. I am _ not 
familiar with it. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is not quite sure whether any 
increase is asked or not; but if the paper industry did not ask 
| for something I am almost inclined to think that we ought to 
defeat this measure, because it will be one outstanding industry, 
almost alone, not to have asked any increased rate upon its 
product. The various industries came here from every part of 
the country like a lot of vultures descending upon the Capital, 
demanding increases in this, that, and the other thing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York further yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I might say to the Senator from New 
| York that the chairman of the Finance Committee says there is 
no increase; that none was sought. 

Mr. COPELAND. No increase on paper? Wonderful! 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But there should be, of course, a com- 
pensatory duty, in the Senator’s judgment, if this 8cent rate 
on casein goes through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, yes, Mr. President; I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

There is no trouble about the paper people. Without a com- 
pensatory duty they will pass it on to the public if there is any 
increase in the cost of production. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suppose it is scarcely worth while to 
embarrass the Senator with any facts, and certainly I would 
not give any facts to interrupt his pleasant evening, but prob- 
ably a hundred of the leading magazines in the United States 
| have transferred from coated paper to calendered paper within 
the last few years on a purely competitive price basis, and 
the trend will continue until there is no coated-paper market 
for casein, in spite of the Senator’s optimism and persistence 
and eloquence. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is fine. In spite of the fact, then, 
that the tariff had not been changed they have already made 
a change in the kind of paper they use. Let not the Senator 
come here when we are talking about another tariff bill and 
say that we must keep casein at a starvation point to save the 
ecoated-paper industry. He has already confessed that before 
there was any talk about a tariff on casein the magazines had 
made these changes, because, of course, the highly calendered 
paper, which is so bad for the eyes, which nrakes beautiful pic- 
tures to look upon, appeals to them, I would not have any 
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highly calendered paper used in magazines and books if I 
could stop it, just because of the ill effect upon the eyes of 
those who read magazines and papers and books so printed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to make it plain that there is 
no difference between us regarding the fundamental fact that 
coated paper was on the way out long before the Senator pro- 
posed his 8-cent duty on casein, but the very fact that it is on 
the way out makes it all the more hazardous to undertake to 
multiply four times the cost of the fundamental product that 
enters into this competitive situation. I am simply saying that 
I agree with the Senator entirely that coated paper was on the 
way out before this tariff discussion arose at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not remarkable that, in spite of the 
fact that it is on the way out, the manufacturers are still mak- 
ing such profits in this business? We hear the tales of dis- 
aster and misery and suffering. During the last six months I 
have seen a procession of business men on the way to the poor 
house because we would not raise the rate on this or lower the 
rate on that! I am not going to be frightened by that sort of 
argument, not a bit. 

The only thing I have in mind that is in the least disturbing 
to me is the question of what may happen in the Argentine if 
we use the skimmed milk of our country to make casein. I 
assume the people in the Argentine then will make skimmed- 
milk powder, which they will attempt to use abroad. That was 
in my mind, but, as I discuss the matter with those engaged in 
the dairy industry, I find they have no disturbance of mind 
regarding that. 

If any man in the Senate is interested in the welfare of the 
dairy industry of the United States, he will vote for a sufficient 
tariff on casein. That will help the dairy farmers of this 
country. Their prosperity will mean much to thé cities. 

When there is a shortage of milk in Chicago or Springfield 
because of lack of prosperity of the farmers, and their inability 
to maintain their herds, then, the Senator from IDlinois [Mr. 
GLENN] will wish he, too, had participated in a “ filibuster.” 

I know from contact with this industry through a period of 
15 years that it is necessary that we should give it encourage- 
ment. I ask no more than I have given. I have voted for these 
various farm bills to help the grain farmers. Now, here is an 
opportunity to help the dairy farmers and their prosperity 
means much to the prosperity of the other farmers, because 
when they are engaged exclusively in dairying they are buying 
their feed, they are buying the products of the grain farmers. 
It is a matter of concern to every other farmer to have the 
dairy farmer prosperous. Here is a chance to help the dairy 
farmer without increasing the cost of any food product, without 
interfering with any industry which will be materially dam- 
aged by it. Here is a chance to hold out a helping hand and 
to perform a real act of legislative good sense, as I see it. 

Mr. President, without all the hubbub raised by my colleagues 
I would have reached this conclusion some time ago. I have 
no desire, for myself, to prolong the discussion. I do desire 
to leave with the Senate this very serious thought: That the 
dairy industry of New York and the dairy industry of Wiscon- 
sin and of Minnesota and of every other State have much at 
stake here. If Senators are truly interested in the welfare of 
the farmer, they will join with us who are asking for an 
increased rate upon casein. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state 
amendment on which a separate vote was reserved. 

The LeGIsLATIVE CuERK. The next amendment is on page 17, 
lines 18 and 19, cellulose acetate. 

Mr. COPELAND. What was that amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment relating to cellu- 
lose acetate. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
related to cellophane. 
for wrapping bread. 
19, is it not? 


Mr. SMOOT. Subdivision (c) covers transparent sheets of 
cellulose. 


Mr. COPELAND. What is the rate now upon that item? 
It is 25 per cent, is it not? 


the next 


Mr. President, the matter I had in mind 
I am interested in the preparation used 
That is found in subdivision (c) on page 
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Mr. SMOOT. Forty-five per cent on the wrapping material. 
Mr. COPELAND. The present rate? 
Mr. SMOOT. Under a court decision the rate in the present 

law is 40 cents a pound. 


Mr. COPELAND. Forty cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; under a court decision. 

Mr. COPELAND. And this rate is 45 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. How does that compare with the present 
rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is less than the present rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will withdraw any question as to this 
item, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment, which was reserved for a separate vote. 

The LeeIstaTiveE CLERK. On page 23, line 20, paragraph 52, 
the amendment relating to synthetic camphor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
this particular proposition to which I do not think there will be 
any objection. I hope the Senator from Utah will accept it. I 
believe it is agreeable to those who made the fight for the duty 
on camphor, and I will ask the clerk to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Laesistative CLERK. The Senator from Mississippi offers 
the following amendment, on page 23, line 22, after the word 
“ pound,” to insert the words “ if at the end of three years after 
the enactment of this act, the President finds that during the 
preceding six months the domestic production by quantity of 
synthetic camphor did not exceed 25 per cent of the domestic 
consumption thereof by quantity, or, at the end of four years 
after the enactment of this act, that during the preceding six 
months such domestic production did not exeeed 30 per cent of 
such consumption, or, at the end of five years after the enact- 
ment of this act, that during the preceding six months such 
domestic production did not exceed 50 per cent of such consump- 
tion, he shall by proclamation so declare, and, after six months 
thereafter, the rate on synthetic camphor shall be 1 cent per 
pound. To assist the President in making the investigation re- 
quired by this provision, the Tariff Commission is empowered to 
investigate, to such extent as may be necessary, in the manner 
provided in the case of investigations under section 336 of this 
aet, and shall report to the President the result of its investiga- 
tion.” 

Mr. HARRISON. 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I catch the meaning of the amendment from 
the reading, the ultimate rate, providing a certain amount 


I hope the Senator from Utah will accept 


is 


| not manufactured in the United States, would be only a cent a 





pound, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator will recall that 
been a 6-cent a pound rate on synthetic cumphor. 
present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the present law. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was put at that rate to encourage the 
production of synthetic camphor. It was shown in the discus- 
sion, in the speech by the Senator from New Jersey, that the 
manufacturers were beginning to produce it up in New Jersey, 
but they had reached a capacity of only 500 pounds daily, I 
believe it was. We retained the rate at 5 cents a pound, a 
reduction from 6 cents, the present law, of 1 cent. My amend- 
ment seeks to provide an opportunity for the American in- 
terests to produce it, but if they do not aecept this proposition 
and produce at least 20 per cent within three years, and 30 
per cent within four years, and I think it is 50 per cent within 
5 years, the rate shall go back to 1 cent a pound. That will 
give full opportunity to those people to produce synthetic 
camphor if they can, and if they can not do so, then it shall 
go back to the other rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey if he thinks that the industry, established as it is, will 
grow sufficiently to produce that amount of camphor in the 
United States. 

Mr. KEAN. Of course, the industry has just started. They 
are producing 500 pounds a day. That would be one-half of 
the production of camphor that was used in the United States 
prior to the war, but at the present time the consumption of 
camphor in the United States is growing by leaps and bounds. 
What the consumption will be in the course of five years no one 
can tell. It is difficult to say whether we could grow to that 
production or not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if there is any question 
about the proposition I am going to withdraw the amendment. 


there has 
That is the 
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I thought it would be satisfactory to everybody. 
and the 
I am not going to insist upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam willing to let it go to conference, and then 
we can determine more definitely what the of the 
industry may be. I would be glad to accept it with that 
understanding. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I am not willing that the amend- 
ment shall go to conference in that way if we can get a vote on 
it. We had this matter up before, and since the question came 
up before the very fact which I thought would develop has 
developed in my State and in other Southern States. Those 
who are engaged in the production of turpentine and naval 
stores have protested vigorously against the tariff. These pro- 
tests have come to me and to other Senators from the South. 
The only ones supposed to benefit, those who are interested in 
the production of turpentine, the producers of turpentine, are 
vigorously opposed to the tariff. 

I want to submit a motion, if it is proper at this time, the 
same motion that was made by the Senator from 
{[Mr. La Fo.tterre] with reference to camphor. I 
to have the amendment stated that was 
Senator from Wisconsin, if it is at the desk. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
vield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. When 
Cominittee of the Whole it 
amendment offered by the 


If it 


prospects 


would 


submitted by the 


this matter first in 
came up in connection with 
Finance Committee to change the 
House text. The House had provided a rate of 1 cent a pound 
on crude camphor and 1 cent a pound on synthetic camphor. 
The committee amendment was defeated, and on the motion 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] the provision 
which is now in the bill providing for 5 cents a pound on 
crude and synthetic camphor was adopted. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. What the 
the Senator from Alabama? 
Mr. BLACK. The amendment which I suggest is to insert the 
words “or synthetic” in line 21, page 23, between the word 
“natural” and the numeral “1,” so as to make it read “ natural 
or synthetic, 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. SMOOT. We have had a 
had a vote upon it, too. 

Mr. BLACK. 
in Committee of the Whole, 
for a vote in the Senate. It 
amendment would not 

Mr. HARRISON. I 
ment, 

Mr 
in the 


came up 


amendment offered 


is 


by 


lot of discussion on it and | 


but I understand 
must have been 
be offered now. 
reserved the 


it was reserved 
reserved or the 
right to offer the amend- 
SMOOT. 
Senate. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KEAN. 
time, except the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the amendment is in order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say, if the Senator | 
from Alabama will permit me, that I have offered the amend- 
ment as a basis of compromise. If there is objection to it I 
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is not, | 
Senator from Utah does not want it to go to conference, | 


Wisconsin | 
like | 


an | 


The Senator has reserved the right for a vote | 


Is any other amendment in order at the present | 


I do not want to make any objection to the | 





am going to withdraw it and let the vote come straight on the 
proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the vote we have already had. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. I have felt that the provision which 
I have proposed is to insert, giving to these people three years 
in which to produce 20 per cent of the consumptive needs of the 
country in the way of synthetic camphor, would not affect any- 
body, but might help the naval-stores industry. May I say to 
the Senator from Alabama that the gentlemen saw me 
who perhaps saw him. 

Mr. BLACK. No gentleman has me, but the naval- 
stores people engaged in the business have protested against 
the tariff. 

Mr. HARRISON. The same resolution which came to the 
Senator from Alabama came to me. The same representatives 
of the naval-stores industry met at Savannah, Ga., and passed | 
resolutions that the semirefined camphor from Japan ought to 
be placed on the same footing with synthetic 
Germany, and that they were competitive. 

I have ascertained the fact that the growing need for syn- | 
thetic camphor made from southern turpentine is brought about | 
by the manufacture of windshields or the manufacture of 


saiwe 


seen 


camphor from | 


| at all. 


| as was shown before, hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
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pyroxylin or nonshattering glass. The field for that use is wide, 
and while I am not a prophet I do predict that in a very short 
time every automobile in the country will be equipped with a 
nonshattering windshield. The Japanese crude camphor can 
not be used for that purpose. It is not white enough; it is 
not clear enough. It is only the synthetic camphor that can 
be used for the purpose. I would like to see the industry built 
up in this country so that our manufacturers of pyroxylin can 
at least have an opportunity to buy it from the home industry 


| if possible. 


Those two gentlemen who came here and sent for me and 
wanted to talk to me about the proposition after the action of 
the Senate told me about the action of the naval-stores group 
down at Savannah. I said to them, “ Whom do you represent?” 
They said, “ Well, we do not want this rate of 6 cents or 5 
cents. It has been 6 cents all the time and our people got 
along.” I said, “ Do you represent the German interests? That 
is what I want to know.” They said, “No; we represent the 
German importers.” I said, “ You went to Savannah and called 
the naval-stores people together and made a speech to them and 
advocated the passage of such a resolution?” They said, “ Yes.” 

So it is the German interests that have congregated a few in- 
dividuals engaged in the naval stores business or industry down 
in Savannah—— 

Mr. GEORGE. 
go too far. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am just stating what these gentlemen 
admitted, which was that they represented those people. 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator will not go too far, be- 
cause the naval-stores industry itself, without any intervention 
from anybody else, has protested to me and verified exactly 


Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 


| the position that I took on the floor of the Senate when the mat- 
| ter was under consideration before. 


I am not objecting to the 
compromise offer, but I do not think the Senator ought to go 
too far in his statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am stating what the conversation was 
with those gentlemen who approached me on the proposition. 
I received the resolution of the naval-stores industry. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; the Senator was saying that it was 
nothing but the German interests. I am suggesting to the Sena- 
tor that he ought not to make that statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want to give the impression that 
the German interests would influence the naval-stores industry 


. | improperly, but I do say that those two gentlemen who talked 
We did have a vote upon it when the bill was | 


to me, following the receipt of the resolution passed by the 
naval-stores people at Savannah, Signed by six gentlemen, I 


| believe, did represent the German interests or the importers of 
| synthetic camphor, and, of course, they are not particularly in- 


terested in building up any domestic industry. 

I have offered this proposal, hoping that it might be adopted, 
and that is all I desire to say about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to accept the amend- 
ment so far as I can and let it go to conference. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, after hearing the Senator from 
Mississippi one would think that the Germans had come over 
to the United States Senate and camped outside of our doors in 
an effort to bring about a change in the previous action of the 
Senate. I have seen no Germans. I have seen no representa- 
tive of a German. But I have had, from the State of Alabama 
and from other Southern States, opposition to the tariff on 
synthetic camphor from the very group whom we were led to 
believe, from the discussion on the floor of the Senate, were in 
favor of a tariff on synthetic camphor. 

I do not think it is German influence. I think it is Du Pont 
influence. I think it is the influence of the chemical industry 
of the country. I think it is the influence of the chemical 
industry that has attempted, as has been shown by certain 
other events of recent date, to have too much influence on both 
political parties. 

This is not a question of any importer from Germany. It is 
a question of whether or not, on the excellent idea that south- 
ern turpentine producers will be benefited by a tariff on syn- 
thetic camphor, we are going to stand by a tariff on camphor 
for the benefit of a nebulous company up in New Jersey that 
never has done anything and may not do anything in the way 
of the production of camphor and that gives no promise of it 
That is the situation. 

Some years ago they came here and secured a tariff on 
camphor. We have paid out because of that tariff on camphor, 
What 
did we get in return? We got a promise when’ the tariff bill 
came up in 1922 that maybe they would produce camphor in 
the future. The question came up on the floor of the Senate, 
and the statement was made that it was for the benefit of the 
turpentine producers of the South. I stated then that I had 
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heard from none of them. I did not believe, because I looked 
up the record, that the turpentine producers of the South were 
interested in the tariff. But I found afterwards, as have other 
Senators from the South, that the people engaged in the naval- 
stores business interested in turpentine are to this 
particular tariff. 

What infiuence is behind the demand for a tariff? It is not | 
the turpentine producers. I challenge anyone to find a letter | 
or a suggestion from a single turpentine producer in the South 
in favor of the tariff. It is easy enough to talk about German 
influence, but it is not the German influence that is here. It is 
not the turpentine producers of the South. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GrorcE] represents a State engaged in the naval 
stores business. I venture the assertion that he has had no 
request from any turpentine producer to vote for this tariff. 
The Senators from Florida represent a State that produces tur- 
pentine and has a naval-stores business. I venture the asser- 
tion that neither one of them has received any request from | 
their constituents to vote for this tariff. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will say in this connection that I do | 
not recall having received any letters favorable to the tariff, 
but I have received quite a number of letters in the last two | 
or three weeks—what the inspiration was that brought the 
leiters I do not know—in opposition to the tariff. 

I voted previously with my good friend from Mississippi, 
because I felt he was sincerely trying to represent the interests | 
of our southern producers of turpentine. But the only word | 
that I have received—and it seems to have been a unanimous 
expression—was that the preducers in my State have the idea | 
that it is ill-advised so far as the interests of the naval-stores 
producers in that section of the country are concerned. 

Mr. BLACK. The naval-stores producers are the ones who 
are interested in turpentine, are they not? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. That is the situation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In that connection let me say that I sup- 
ported the previous amendment of the Senator from Mississippi 
on this question when it was then under consideration. I 
thought at the time, to be perfectly frank, that I was voting for 
an amendment that was important to an established domestic 
industry in this country, and one that was needed. I believe 
that the demand for synthetic camphor is going to increase; I | 
believe that the United States will require in a comparatively 
few years from two to three million pounds of camphor, where 
it is now consuming something like a million pounds. 

However, since that vote was taken there has been a meet- 
ing of the naval-stores producers in Jacksonville, and they | 
adopted a résolution to the effect that it was a great mistake 
to vote for this duty, because they said that although there 
had been an effort made for five or six years, or perhaps since 
1922, to build up the domestic camphor industry, there had 
been no success attending it at all; that there was a plant 
started in Missouri, I believe, at one time and somewhere else 
at another time, but that the only remaining effort that is 
being made is by a plant in New Jersey; and that it is impos- 
sible to obtain a pound of synthetic camphor from that plant 
to-day, although they say they are making some 500 pounds 
or something like that—— 

Mr. KEAN. They are making 500 pounds a day. 

Mr, FLETCHER. They are making 500 pounds a day. | 
The naval-stores producers claim that the demand for syn- | 
thetic camphor means a demand for spirits of turpentine, in 
which, of course, we are very greatly interested. The claim 
is made that the synthetic-camphor industry now takes about a 
hundred thousand barrels of turpentine per annum, 50 gallons 
to the barrel. That, of course, is an important business, and the 
market is growing and increasing all the while. The naval- 
stores interests feel that if a duty is imposed, synthetic cam- 
phor will be kept out of the country; that the manufacturers 
abroad who are calling upon the naval-stores producers for 
turpentine will cease to do that, the market of the turpentine 
producers will be broken down, and the synthetic-camphor in- | 
dustry at home will not be established for at least a great 
many years, if at all. 

Therefore, they feel that it is important to maintain their 
market and the demand for their product where the demand 
exists, namely, in Germany particularly, and that we ought not | 
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opposed 
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to place an embargo against the importation of synthetic 

phor, because that will close out a very great market for 
pentine. That is their position. 

If that position be correct, then I voted wrong when | 
previously and ought not to have taken that position 
time. I want a domestic synthetic-camphor industry 
canse, as the Senator from 
portance to other industries; 


cam 
tur 


voted 

that 
here, be 
of im 
but I want particularly a market 
for turpentine and resin and naval That a great 
industry in Florida. Next to Georgia, Florida probably pro 
duces a greater quantity of naval stores than does any other 
State in the Union. So it is an important industry with us, and 
the industry needs this market for that product Forty-five 
per cent of all our production must find a market abroad: it 
can not be sold in this country, and it looks, if they can 
sell it abroad, they will not be able to sell it at home for a good 
long time to come, and perhaps not at all. It is thought by the 
naval-stores producers that the levying of a duty on synthetic 
camphor will close down the foreign market for their product. 
That is their position. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not how they can ce that con 
clusion. If the camphor were being made in the United States, 
the domestic industry would take just much the 
; and if we do not 


at 


Mississippi has said, it 


is 


stores, is 


not 
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see me to 
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naval 
make it 


Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment 
from Mississippi is quite reasonable. 
to develop the camphor industry here. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I say. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think it may be all right, 
and I am willing to go along with him on that proposition 

Mr. SMOOT. And I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Although protests have come 
my last vote on this question which made me feel vé 
if I had done the wrong thing in the attitude I 
believe if those interested in naval stores knew they 
market here they would rather have it 
concerned. What they afraid 
have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


offered by 


It 


the Senator 


opportunity 


gives cn 


to me 
ry much as 
then took, I 
could get a 
as thut 
will 


since 


here, so far 


that they 


is 
are of is not 


If they do not have a market here, then they 
will have it there; wherever the synthetic-camphor 
located, it will require the turpentine, whether the commodity 
made in Germany or in America. 


industry 


Is 


is 


Mr. FLETCHER. I hardly suppose 
keep out German synthetic camphor. 
Mr. SMOOT. It can not do that. 


the rate will 


proposs a 


The rate to-day is 6 cents, 


| and we have reduced it to 5 cents. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I am willing to help the industry, if it can 
be done, and I am willing to go with the Senator from Missi» 
sippi on this proposition. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, in reply to the statement which 


has been made, here is the situation in which we find ourselves: 
| The Senator from Mississippi and other Senators were of the 


opinion when this question came up before that a tariff would 
benefit the naval-stores industry of the South; they were of the 
opinion that it would benefit the turpentine industry, and there- 
fore they supported the tariff rate then proposed. Now it 
develops that those who are engaged in the business do not agree 
with them. I will call the attention of the Senator from Florida 
to the fact that there is very little difference between the amend 


ment as it is now offered and the rate in the law as it is written. 


Mr. FLETCHER. 
in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 1 cent less. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And the present 
synthetic camphor. 

Mr. BLACK. One cent is a very small amount, but it makes 
it very difficult for the synthetic camphor, according to the 
theory advanced, to compete with the other kind, and to that 
extent gives a practical monopoly to those who are engaged in 
selling the other kind of camphor. It is my understanding—lI 
may be wrong, and if I am I can be corrected—that the same 
influences and the same interests are behind the desire to sell 
wish to 


The rate proposed is even less than that 


rate has not kept out 


control the tariff on 


Mr. SMOOT. 
Mr. BLACK. 


I think the Senator is mistaken as to that 
Does the Senator know about it? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Utah, 


Senator from Alabama 
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Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Alabama and also the attention of the Senator from 
Florida to the figures as to imports, As to imports in pounds of 
synthetic camphor, beginning in 1922, with a duty of 6 cents, 
the imports were 17,857 pounds; the next year they increased to 
488,000 pounds; the next year to 682.000 pounds; the next year 
to 1,797,000 pounds; the next year to 2,860,000 pounds, and the 
next year to 2,940,000 pounds, and in 1928 to 2,291,000 pounds. 
Thus the imports have increased from 17,857 pounds up to 
2,291,000 pounds. If we can make that camphor in the United 
States, it will take just as many gallons of turpentine as are 


we can not make it here, the Germans will make it, and it will 
not make a particle of difference as to the amount of turpentine 
that is sold; and under the amendment, if camphor can not be 
produced in this country within a certain number of years, then 
the rate goes back not to 6 cents but it goes back to 1 cent. 
I think that is the proper way to handle this situation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think that is fair. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that 
during all these years, with a tariff rate of 6 cents, nothing 
has been done; cantphor has not been produced in this country, 


and we have placed a tariff burden upon the people in order | 
to foster an enterprise which is yet in the mysterious unknown. | 


Kach time the question comes up about a tariff on camphor for 
some particular and peculiar reason a company in New Jersey 
promises that it will produce camphor; but—— 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. It was distinctly stated, Mr. President, during 
the consideration of former tariff bills that it was a manufactur- 
ing company in St. Louis which thought it could make camphor 
if the duty were imposed. Now, there is a company in Belle- 
ville, N. J., that is making 500 pounds of camphor a day. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, that company started to produce 
camphor just about the time the tariff bill began to be con- 
sidered. During all these years camphor has been imported; 
they did net produce camphor, but now they have begun; they 
my last a few more years, amd by that time probably another 
tariff bill will be under consideration. 

I have not looked at this amendment carefully, but, as I 
understand, it provides for a tariff of 5 cents. If we are going 
to fly in the face of the naval-stores producers, if we are going 
to take this action over the protest of those whom it is sought 
to benefit, why should we not reduce it below 5 cents? If it 
is not for the benefit of the Du Pont Co. manufacturing syn- 
thetic camphor, why not start off with more than a l-cent 
reduction from the existing 6-cent rate? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not know whether 
rect or not with respect to the Du Pont Co. 
the tariff on camphor, but I do happen to 
Pont interests have invested in naval stores in the South about 
$30,000,008. Accordingly, I can not quite understand, if the 
naval-stores producers are opposed to it, why the Du Ponts, as 
they have that much capital invested in naval stores, should be 
here trying to have a tariff placed on camphor. What I am 
afraid of is that the Senator from Alabama is wrong as to the 
naval-stores producers being opposed to it. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not know whether I am wrong or not. I 
know they say they are opposed to it, and there have been reso- 
Intions adopted by turpentine producers of my State oppos- 
ing it. 

Mr. GEORGE. 


Senator from Alabama 


the Senator is cor- 
being interested in 
know that the Du 


Mr. President, the real history of the attempt 
to make synthetic camphor in the United States is briefly as 


follows: In 1922 a tariff of 6 cents a pound was imposed on syn- 
thetic camphor. At that time the American Chemical Industry 
asked for the duty, and thought that it could make synthetic 
camphor commercially. Later the Du Ponts undertook to make 
synthetic camphor, but abandoned the effort. I will say to the 
Senator from Delaware that he is correct in his supposition, as 
I believe that they are not interested in the manufacturing end 
of it at all. 

Subsequently, the Monsanto Co., or the Monsanto organiza- 
tion, with the German patents—bear in mind, now, with the 
German patents and processes—under a license from the Ger- 
man manufacturers, tried to make synthetic camphor in this 
country and discontinued it. Now, the Belle Chemical Co., in 
the State of the Senator from New Jersey, is attempting to make 
it and is making around 150,000 pounds a year—500 pounds a 
day. 
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Mr. President, with the permission of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, I desire to state that the synthetic camphor is directly 
competitive with BB Japanese. Of course, everybody knows 
that all the natural camphor of any consequence comes from the 
island of Formosa; that Japan has a natural absolute monopoly 
upon it. The crude or BB Japanese camphor, as we call it, is 
directly competitive with synthetic camphor; and it is a fact 
that in the United States we can not make synthetic camphor in 
competition with the cheap natural camphor put on the market 
by Japan unless we would do more than the Senator from New 


re | Jersey wants to do—unless we not only put a high duty upon 
taken by the Germans, while if we do not make it here, and if | synthetic camphor but put an equally high duty upon natural 


camphor, 


If that were done, of course, synthetic camphor could be made 
in the United States; but when it is borne in mind that its one 
competitor is crude natural camphor, and that crude camphor 
is admitted into the United States at 1 cent per pound, it is 
absolutely apparent, as is verified by the history of our indus- 


| tries in trying to make it in this country, that it can not be 


made in competition unless the high duty on synthetic camphor 
is — and an equally high duty is also placed upon crude 
camphor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that the synthetic camphor is a 
purer article than the natural camphor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Only for some purposes. There is not any 
need to dispute about the facts in this case, because they are 
too clear. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to call attention to that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; the Senator is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but the purposes for which the 
synthetic camphor can be used as against the natural camphor 
are the very things that are growing. They are the coming 
things. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are the automobile windshields, the white 
goods of all kinds, and so forth. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I am willing to concede that. The Sena- 
tor from Utah is quite right, but I do not want to mislead the 
Senate, and I know the Senator from Mississippi does not want 
to do anything that will work any injustice to the naval-stores 
industry, because he is as much interested in its welfare as I 
am, or any other Senator here. If synthetic camphor is to be 
made in this country, we are practically compelled to recognize 
the necessity of giving a higher duty on natural camphor; and 
let me say that the naval-stores people do not object, so far as 
they are concerned, to the rate of 5 or 6 cents or any other figure 
on synthetic camphor. What they do insist upon, however, is 
that a parity shall be established between the rates on crude 
or natural camphor and synthetic camphor. 

I have thought of the problem from the angle of the manufac- 
turer or the possible manufacturer in this country as well as 
the naval-stores people. I do not see how we can justify a 
tariff of 5 or 6 cents—say 5 cents—on the crude Japanese 
camphor, because the absolute monopoly for all time to come 
practically resides with Japan. We do not produce it in this 
country; and therefore the only object in putting the tariff 
upon crude camphor would be to make possible the manufacture 
of synthetic camphor. 

The Senator from Mississippi has proposed this amendment, 
which carries the duty back to a level with natural camphor 
at the end of three years unless 25 per cent of the amount of 
synthetic camphor consumed in the United States is produced 
here, 30 per cent, I believe, at the end of four years, and 50 
per cent at the end of five years. That, of course, would exact 
the actual duty paid upon the importations of synthetic camphor 
until the three years had elapsed; but if at that time synthetic 
camphor could be made commercially, I do not believe it would 
be against the interests of the naval-stores producers in this 
country for it to be made, because their customer is the syn- 
thetic manufacturer. The manufacturer of synthetic camphor 
is their market; and if he can be established here, the industry, 
of course, is in better position than it is now in having to 
supply the camphor to the German manufacturer. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, he is sure of the American 
market. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; that would be true. 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be no competition whatever. 

Mr. GEORGE. And while, personally, I believe—I might be 
wrong in my conclusions—while I think we are going to 
continue to pay out the amount of the duty for three years 
and then not have 25 per cent of the production, if the industry 
is given the benefit of the doubt, since it is now manufacturing 
500 pounds a day, I should be willing to take that risk. So far 
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as I am concerned, the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi is satisfactory, and I think it ought to be satisfac- 
tory to the industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I am perfectly willing to accept it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I make these suggestions to the Senator from 
Alabama because I have had the very same matters brought to 
my attention. When the amendment was offered, let me say 


to the Senator, it had not occurred to me; I did not know that | 
there was going to be an amendment offered at the time and I | 


had given it no study; but I felt sure that about 60,000 barrels 


of gum spirits, turpentine, was exported to Germany and used | 


in the manufacture of synthetic camphor, and that the market 
jn Germany for turpentine would be greatly enlarged if the 


German manufacturers were able to supply more of the demand | that three years from now or four years from now it shall be 


in the domestic market. 

Therefore I felt 
market of the naval-stores people in Germany without any rea- 
sonable prospect of a domestic industry to take its place. 

That is the whole picture, though, I say; and while it is 
true, of course, that every person interested in synthetic cam- 
phor as an importer is connected with the German manufac- 
turers and exporters, because they are the ones who are now 
making it, nevertheless the demand of American industry for 
synthetic camphor is growing. 

I doubt not that the present consumption of synthetic camphor 
in the United States is between three and four million pounds. 
I am inclined to believe it is nearer 4,000,000 pounds at this 
time than 3,000,000 pounds; so it is quite a big item. The con- 
sumption in the United States of Japanese natural camphor, 
BB grade, is approximately 4,000,000 pounds at the present 
time; but I do not believe that we would do the naval-stores 
industry nor the American people—because, after all, they are 
the ones that ure affected—any great injury by allowing the 
lapse of three years in which the American industry will be 
permitted to demonstrate whether it can produce as much as 
25 per cent of our demands. If it can, then, of course, the 
industry might be as well entitled to live here and it might 
be as much to the interest of the naval-stores people for it to 
exist here as in the case of any other industry and in the case 
of any other producer of raw material for that industry. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
ator from Georgia is willing to accept the proposition of the 
Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I have stated that I was. I express my 
own belief that at the end of the three years the rate prob- 
ably will go down to one; but if I am wrong in that the 
domestic industry will have increased its production; and if so, 
it will have justified itself. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that he 
was in error when he announced that the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama was in order. The Chair was under 
the impression that the Senator from Mississippi had with- 
drawn his amendment. The vote will come first on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi. That would not inter- 
fere with the Senator from Alabama offering his amendment 
afterwards. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi if he will not agree to add to his amendment 


a reduction in the tariff for this period of three years down 
to 3 cents. 


Mr. KEAN. No. 

Mr. BLACK. I was asking the Senator from Mississippi, not 
the Senator from New Jersey. I thought it was his amendment. 
The situation is that last year we paid $176,000 tariff on syn- 
thetic camphor, and it will be that amount each year, or a 
little over. 

Mr. HARRISON. I appreciate—— 

Mr. KEAN. The people of New Jersey paid most of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama 
not yielded to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HARRISON. I appreciate the feelings of the Senator 
from Alabama about this matter. He feels exactly as I do. 
We do not want to tax the American people if we can not build 
up a home industry. I had the same kind of an amendment 
that the Senator has; but I feel, in view of all the circumstances, 
that we can at least give them three years on the matter. They 
have been going along since 1922 at 6 cents a pound, and during 
that time our naval-stores industry have supplied the German 
interest with all the turpentine from which they made synthetic 
camphor. If we can bring the industry nearer home, we will 
still supply that particular industry. If we can not, I will say 
to the Senator, my amendment is so drawn that it must be 20 


per cent, I think, or 25 per cent in three years of the consump- 
tive needs of the country. 


has 
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I have an idea that the consumptive needs of this country in 
three years are going to be twice as great as they are to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not any doubt that the pyroxylin 
industry is going to grow, and it is a peculiar fact that pyroxy- 
lin is made from cotton and from turpentine. I want to see 
it grow, because I feel, as I said a moment ago, that every 
automobile is going to have one of these unbreakable wind- 
shields in it. If so, the consumptive needs of the country for 
synthetic camphor in three years may be twice as great or 
more than twice as great as they are now. 

The amendment does not say that the production here must 
be 25 per cent of the present consumptive needs, but it says 


30 per cent of the consumptive needs at that time, and if they 


tine then the rate shall go back to 1 cent. 

I hope the Senator will permit the amendment to go through 
in that form. I shall get the same “cussing” from the naval- 
stores industry that the Senator will get; and while I shall de- 


| fend my course with less ability than the Senator, I feel that 


that is the best way to do in the circumstances. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question. As I 
understand it, the Chair would hold that after this amendment 
was acted on I could still offer the amendment to reduce the 
tariff on synthetic camphor to 3 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. BLACK. I would have no objection to this amendment 
in the world under those circumstances, because I would prefer 
to have the amendment this way than to have the rate what it 
is, 6 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to offer the amendment 
suggested a moment ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator proposes the amend- 
ment, which the clerk will state. 

Mr. BLACK. It is an amendment to 
3 cents” for “1 cent.” 

The LegIsLative CierkK. The Senator from Alabama offers 
the following amendment, in paragraph 52, page 23, line 21, 


substitute the words 


| after the word “natural,” to strike out “1 cent” and to insert 


the words “ or synthetic, 3 cents,” so as to read: 


Menthol, 30 cents per pound; camphor, crude, natural or synthetic, 
3 cents per pound; refined, 6 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am quite sure the 3 cents will 
not be sufficient. Why not give the industry a chance here, as 
the Senator from Wisconsin has urged? If it is successful, it 
will be the best thing that can happen to the naval stores. No- 
body can come in competition here. The whole naval stores 
will be right at the door of the manufacturer. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I do not care to consume any 
time, but I do want to call attention to the fact that this would 
reduce the tariff from what it has been—at 6 cents—to 3 cents. 
Since the time that it was placed at that figure, with the idea of 
encouraging American industry, it has cost the American public 
over $2,000,000. That is what it has cost the consumers of 
camphor. Certainly, if they are going to build up a business, 
they will build it up on a tariff of 3 cents per pound. There is 
very little difference between 5 and 3. If they are going to 
build up this industry, they will build it up on the 3-cent rate. 

Personally, I take very little stock in the idea that the Ameri- 
ean chemical industry is so far behind the chemical industry of 
the entire world that we must have these stupendous tariffs in 
order to encourage it. I do not believe that is justified. The 
great wealth they have acquired in the past few years’ opera- 
tions shows it is not justified. They have built up tremendous 
monopolies, just as was shown by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and if they can not struggle along with a 3-cent tariff rate and 
relieve the public thus far, then I say the American chemical 
industry is in a sad way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreving to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the $2,000,000 of which my col- 
league speaks, divided up among 120,000,000 people, is an in- 
finitesimal amount. The proposition of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is an opportunity to assist in the building up of an 
American industry. 

I voted before for this proposition, feeling that I was helping 
the naval-stores people as well as helping my country to estab- 
lish an American industry. I still feel that I was helping the 
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naval-stores people, and I hope they have not been frightened 
by any German agent over here. 

The Senator from Mississippi has pointed out that the course 
he seeks to pursue would be very beneficial to the cotton pro- 
ducers of the United States. I for one would like to see them 
aided. They are in great distress. They are selling cotton 
below the cost of production. I would like to see the naval- 
stores people helped, as they will be helped, whether they know 
it or not, by this amendment. I would like to see the cotton 
producers helped, and they will be helped by the proposition of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

I would like to see my country establish a synthetic camphor- 
manufacturing industry so as to make this Nation independent 
of all the nations of the earth. So I hope this amendment will 
prevail, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Biack] 
to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on coneurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I shall beg the indulgence 
of the Senate for unanimous consent for a reconsideration of 
the vote by which the amendment relating to casein was con- 
curred in, There was no record vote, there was no roll call, and 
in view of all the circumstances, I trust this request will be 
granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, was there a yea-and-nay vote 
in Committee of the Whole on this proposition? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was. 

Mr. SWANSON. It was discussed fully in Committee of the 
Whole, and I want to make a suggestion to the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. 

It does seem to me that when we have had a yea-and-nay 
vote in Committee of the Whole, after ample and full discus- 
sion, that ought to be sufficient; and if there is a prospect of the 
same debate, the same speeches, the same delay in the Senate 
that was experienced in Committee of the Whole, the Senate 
ought to have an opportunity to say whether they want the 
discussion to proceed as fully as it proceeded in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There was not a direct vote in Committee 
of the Whole on the question of the 8-cent duty. A roll-call 
vote was taken on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin 
to substitute 544 cents, and a great many Senators voted for 
the 5%-cent rate who are also in favor of the 8-cent rate but 
were afraid they might lose the 5144-cent rate. For that reason 
I think there is great merit in the request of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. SWANSON. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. President, let nre state the suggestion 
I want to make to the chairman of the Committee on Finance. 

There is but one way for the Senate to prevent having the 
same debate, the same roll calls, the same long discussion we 


had in Committee of the Whole. I think where there has not 
been a yea-and-nay vote on any amendment, any Senator inter- 
ested is entitled to ask for one; and I have always voted 
against a motion to lay on the table where no debate has been 
had, where the object was to cut off debate and prevent a roll 
call, and I have taken that action because I have felt that any 
Senator interested was entitled to a roll eall. 

I am not going to object to the Senator’s request, but I want 
to make a suggestion to the Senator from Utah, who is in 
charge of the bill. Separate votes have been reserved on about 
100 amendments, and we have disposed of but four in one day. 

If we are going to have the sanre discussion, the same debate, 
the same contests, the same prolonged effort and zeal mani- 
fested for the various industries we have had in Committee 
of the Whole for the last six months, it will be a month more 
before these matters are disposed of. 

I want the Senator to think over the matter, and to ask unani- 
mous consent to-morrow, when all Senators may be present, 
that debate be limited on the remaining amendments to 15 
minutes, or 10 minutes, or 20 minutes, on a side. If that is 
not consented to, I think the Senator who is in charge of the 
bill, responsible for its passage and responsible for the pro- 
tection of Senators from debate of days and days, such as they 
have listened to lately—and I have been here listening as care- 
fully as my time would permit—should serve notice that where 
there has been full debate, if debate threatens to continue for 
some time, that I would move to lay the amendment on the table 
and let the Senate pass on the question whether it wanted fur- 
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ther debate, and whether it wanted the matter continued from 
day to day. 

I would not do that under any circumstances unless there had 
been full and free debate in Committee of the Whole, and a roll 
call, and unless it was impossible to secure an agreement for a 
limitation of debate. 

I shall not object to the request of the Senator from Nebraska. 
I know he was not present when the vote was taken on the 
casein amendment, and that he expected to make a speech. I 
therefore think he is entitled to an opportunity to proceed 
with that discussion. But I do hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee will think over thé matter seriously and protect the 
Senate from discussion of three or four days of the same mat- 
ters which have been discussed in Committee of the Whole for 
six months. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I feel very much embar- 
rassed. If I had not made a pledge to the Senator from In- 
diana, which all heard, that I would not ask for a quorum, I 
should have called for a quorum, because I knew the Senator 
from Nebraska wished to speak. I think it is only fair that 
he should have that opportunity. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, of course, I am not dis- 
posed to object to any request made by a Senator for a re- 
consideration, but at the same time I would like to ascertain 
whether it would not be possible to secure a unanimousconsent 
agreement in connection with the request for a reconsideration, 
for either a limitation of debate or the setting of a definite time 
for a vote to-morrow. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I will amend my unanimous- 
consent request by asking unanimous consent that the vote 
shall be reconsidered and that the vote shall be taken at not 
later than 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAINE. Reserving the right to object, I can very 
readily appreciate that one Member of the Senate might take 
the whole hour in discussion, leaving no opportunity whatever 
for a reply. 

Mr. HOWELL. I assure the Senator I will not take the full 
time. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is no assurance that other Members of 
the Senate holding the same views entertained by the Senator 
from Nebraska will not take the time. I am perfectly willing 
that we should ycte at 12 o’clock, if we can divide the time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. May not the time be divided, may I 
suggest to the Senator from Nebraska, one-half hour to be con- 
sumed by those in favor of the 8cent duty, and one-half hour to 
be allotted to those opposed to it? 

Mr. HOWELL. I am perfectly willing to agree to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a separate vote was reserved by 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] on the amendment 
relating to olive oil. I have not heard from the Senator as to 
whether he desires to take up the matter or not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will let 
the matter go over. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, primarily I am interested 
in this particular item. The argument was carried on with 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WaGNeER] in the main. 
It is true that the junior Senator from Utah made the reser- 
vation. 

I took the matter up with the junior Senator from New York 
this evening. He said that he had no desire to have a record 
vote upon the subject, and then I spoke to the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Coperanp], thinking possibly he might be 
interested, and he told me the same thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in the event the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] desires to have it reopened, 
would there be objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I would not object to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly would not. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want the Recorp to show that I said 
to the Senator that my colleague was in charge of the olive-oil 
item. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Quite so, and I spoke with the colleague of 
the Senator before I spoke to him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, which the 
Secretary will report. 

The LecIsLative CLerK. On page 24, line 14, by the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole, the Senate struck 
out “8% cents” and inserted “9% cents,” so as to read, in the 
paragraph on oils: 

Olive, weighing with the immediate container less than 40 pounds, 
914 cents per pound. 

The amendment was concurred in. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
amendment on which there was a reservation. 

The LeeIsLative CLerK. Paragraph 69, ultramarine blues, 
page 29, lines 16 and 17: 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the rate on this article is 
15 per cent, and I move that the amendment be not concurred 
in, and that the rate be fixed at 15 per cent ad valorem. I 
think the Senator from West Virginia {Mr. HArrievp] desires 
to say something on this subject, and perhaps we had better let 
it go over on that account. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator say the rate in the present law 
was 15 per cent? 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Blue and all blues 
ferricyanide, in pulp, dry, or 
cents per pound; 


state the 


Yes. This is ultramarine blues. 
The provision in the present law is as follows: 


pigments containing iron ferrocyanide or 
ground in or mixed with oil or water, 8 
ultramarine blue, dry, in pulp, or ground in or mixed 
with oil or water, wash and all other blues containing ultramarine, 3 
cents per pound, 


Mr. COPELAND. Is that the present law? 
provides 15 per cent, does it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have just 
present law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (rapping for order). Let the Senaie 
be in order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The hour of 10 o’clock has arrived. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not an affair of the Chair. 
It is a question for the Senate. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator that if he will turn to 
the present law he will find that it is exactly as I have read it. 
I do not know whether the Senator heard what I read or not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, I did; and the Senator is correct. 
My desire is that the Senate shall disagree to the amendment 
made by the Finance Committee, and my reason for that is— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HATFIELD] earlier in the debate expressed an interest in this 
particular amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. I so stated a moment ago, and I think he 
should be here when the matter is considered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to serve notice now that while I 


The present law 


read the provision in the 
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Mr. COPELAND. The difficulty about the argument is this— 
and, by the way, let me remind the Senator from Utah 

The VICE PRESIDENT (rapping for order). Let the Senate 
be in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


Mr. President, I do not blame Senators at 


all. It is after 10 o'clock. and certainly I have no desire to go 
on with the matter to-night; but I want the Recorp to show 
what I am proposing to do, which is to disagree to the 


Finance Committee amendment and return to the present law, 
which the Senator from Utah assures me is 3 cents a pound. 
I am going to point out, when I have an opportunity to do so, 


| that the Senator from Utah is mistaken about the importations, 
| and so forth, because the record which we have makes no dis 


iron | 


tinction between wash blues and other blues. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to keep the Senate here any 
longer, if the Senator js not going to discuss the matter. If the 
Senator does not desire to have a vote now 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to wait until the 
West Virginia |Mr. Hatrrzxp] is in the Chamber. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 10 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Thursday, March 6, 1930, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 





Senator from 


NOMINATIONS 
Eerecutive nominations received by the Senate 
lative day of January 6), 1930 


March 5 (legis- 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Arthur Arnold, of West Virginia, to be United States attorney, 
northern district of West Virginia. (He is now serving in this 
oflice under an appointment which expired February 15, 1930.) 

Frank Lee, of Oklahoma, to be United States attorney, eastern 
district of Oklihoma. (He is now serving in this oflice under an 
appointment which expired December 15, 1929.) 

JUDGE OF THE MUNICIPAL Court, District or COLUMBIA 

James A. Cobb, of the District of Columbia, to be a judge of 

the municipal court, District of Columbia. (He is now serving 


| in this oflice under an appointment expiring March 17, 1930.) 


am not going to object to having this amendment go over, yet if | 


any further request is made to pass over an item it is going to 





bring about an objection on my part. 
Mr. SMOOT. There is no suggestion to pass this matter over. 
Mr. FESS. There was no suggestion on my part to pass it 
over. My suggestion was that it is 10 o’clock 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; we know it is. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want to have a vote upon his 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepnespay, March 6, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Fill our souls with Thy Spirit, our blessed Father, that hope, 
wonderful hope, may live in our breasts. It is the rainbow arch 
and the doorway of the future up to God. Do Thou pass by 
our imperfections and forgive our misconceptions, and hold us 
with our expectant faces against Thy light. O let us look 
higher than we can climb and bless us with the rapture of 


| absolute confidence in Thy love, and with tearless peace may our 


| dice, 


amendment after I have called his attention to the present law? | 


Mr. COPELAND. Yes; because, while I made a_ mistake 


} and Grounds 


regarding the rate, I do not want to have the additional rate | 
which proposes 4 cents a pound if valued at more than 10 cents | 


a pound, and so forth. 
present basis. That is a matter which I desire to have consid- 
ered. I feel that I am responsible for the absence of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Hatriei_p], because he was justi- 
fied in believing that the debate on casein would continue 
indefinitely through the evening. 
him, I would like to have the question taken up when he is 
here, although, so far as I am concerned, I am ready to 
proceed with it now. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would certainly not agree to any rate of 15 per cent. In 
1928 the profits of this concern on the number of pounds sold, 
which was 4,140,272, were only $4,751.10. For a whole year 
under existing law that was the amount of their profits. If 
there is any other item brought before the Senate with a record 
of that kind, I do not know it. 


I wish to have the rate restored to the | 


As a matter of courtesy to) 


minds be true to high purpose and never be hindered by preju- 
bigotry, or inordinate affection. In the name of our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MONITORING RADIO STATION 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file 
a supplemental report from the Committee on Public Buildings 
on the bill (H. R. 9483) to amend the act of 
February 21, 1929, entitled “An act to authorize the purchase by 
the Secretary of Commerce of a site, and the construction and 
equipment of a building thereon, for use as a constant frequency 
monitoring radio station, and for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that he may be permitted to file a supplemental 
report upon the bill H. R. 9483. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, we have not yet 
reason for such supplemental report. What is the reason for it? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The reason is that the original report does 
not quite comply with the KRamseyer rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

TO AMEND SECTION 22 OF 


heard any 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and under 
the agreement the Committee on Banking and Currency has 
the call. The Clerk will call the committee. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is desired by a number of 
Members that we attempt to reach an agreement a little bit 
different in arrangement from that provided for under the rule 
that governs proceedings on Calendar Wednesday. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time for debate upon the bill now under 
consideration, H. R. 9683, to amend section 22 of the Federal 
reserve act, be fixed at one hour and a half. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that debate upon the bill now under con- 
sideration be extended to one hour and a half. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is further desired that at the 
conclusion of general debate the bill may be considered under 
the 5-minute rule. A number of amendments are to be offered, 
and it is desired to open up the debate as much as possible. 
I make that request that the bill may be considered under the 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. STEAGALL. And as I understand it, under this agree- 
ment the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp] is to have con- 
trol of half the time? 

Mr. TILSON. As I understand it, the debate is to be con- 
trolled, half for the bill and half against the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the House Calendar, and 
there can be no other arrangement than that provided by the 
rule, except by unanimous consent. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. McFappEeNn] has control of the time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the agreement between us is that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappeNn] shall con- 
trol one half the time and that the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Branp], the author of the bill, shall control the other half 


of the time, each one to take care of those for and against the | 


bill on their respective sides of the House. 

The SPEAKER. That would take the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania off his feet, but it would be very simple for the gentle 
man from Pennsylvania to yield half of his time to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the time has been extended to 
one hour and a half under unanimous consent, and I shall yield 
one-half of my time to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp] 
to use as he sees fit. 

Mr. WINGO. Let the author of the bill, Mr. Brann, control 
the time on this side. 
Mr. McFADDEN. 
Georgia [Mr. Branp]. 

Mr. WINGO. And the understanding is that these two gen- 
tlemen will take eare of those both for and against the bill 
on the respective sides of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania taking care of those for and against the bill on his side 
and the gentleman from Georgia doing likewise on this side. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is entirely agreeable. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut further 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the debate 
on the bill the bill shall be read by sections under the 5-minute 
rule for amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, Mr. Speaker, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Philippine Commissioner [Mr. Guevara] 
may be permitted to proceed for five minutes out of order, 
that time not to be taken out of the time on the bill under 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the Commissioner from the Philippine 
Islands [Mr. GurvarA] may be permitted to address the House 
now for five minutes, the time not to be taken out of the time 
for debate upon the bill under consideration. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it is a privilege to fulfill the duty of transmitting to the Con- 
gress of the United States the resolution passed by the inde- 
pendence congress of the Philippine Islands, held on the 22d 
of February, 1930, setting forth the reasons for the granting 
of independence to the Philippine Islands at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

The independence congress of the Philippine Islands was 
called and held for the same purpose, but for different reasons, 
than the Continental Congress of the thirteen American Colonies. 
The Filipino people represented by the independence congress 
want to be independent of the United States, not because they 
have any grievance which prompts them to follow such a course, 
The American-Filipino relationship which started with the 
ratification of the treaty signed at Paris between the United 
States and Spain, can be properly regarded as full of happy 
events and achievements, and, if this is the case, it seems 
that such a relationship must be permanent. However, in 


I yield 45 minutes to the gentleman from 
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the course of time it has been proven that to make such rela- 
tionship permanent would be detrimental to the best interests 
of both peoples and countries. 

The American colonists began to fed the necessity of being 
independent of England for many reasons, one of importance 
being that they were separated from the mother country by 
3,000 miles of water. The Philippine Islands is in the same 
geographical position as the thirteen American Colonies. 

It is unnecessary for me to enumerate or to emphasize the 
political, social, and economic reasons for the independence of 
the Philippine Islands. It is not my desire now to discuss these 
questions, and I will therefore confine myself to transmitting to 
the Congress of the United States the resolution I mentioned at 
the beginning of my remarks. 

I ask, therefore, Mr. Speaker, unanimous consent to print in 
the Recorp the resolution passed by the independence congress 
of the Philippine Islands, in the hope that it will help the Amer- 
ican people and their constitutional representatives to know and 
determine the real wishes and aspirations of the Filipino people. 

Thank you. 

RESOLUTION OF THE FIRST INDEPENDENCE CONGRESS OF THE PHILIPPINES 

ADOPTED AT MANILA, FEBRUARY 26, 1930, FOR TRANSMITTAL TO THB 

UNITED STATES 


We the members of the First Independence Congress, convened at the 
city of Manila, Philippine Islands, from February 22 to February 26, 
1930, upon the initiative of private citizens and composed of representa- 
tives of business and agriculture, directors of civic organizations, lead- 


| ers in the various professions, publicists, educators, labor, religious and 


student leaders, municipal presidents, prominent Moro leaders, co- 
workers of Rizal and Del Pilar in Spain, veterans of the revolutions, 
elective officials of the provincial governments, high officials of the 
former Philippine Republic, past and present members of the Philippine 
Legislature, and Filipino members of the council of state, after delib- 
erating upon the problems of independence, including national defense, 
finance, and economics, as well as political, social, and educational ques- 
tions which would be faced by an independent Philippines, hereby make 
the following declaration : 

While fully conscious of the debt of gratitude we owe to America for 
her benevolent policy in the Philippines, we are convinced that immedi- 
ate independence is the only solution to the Philippine problem in 
consonance with the unalterable desires of the Filipino people. 

No matter how lightly an alien control may rest on a people, it can 


| not, it will not make that people happy. 


The genius and potentialities of the Filipmo people can only be 
developed in an atmosphere of freedom unrestrained by foreign rule. 

Differences in race, history, and civilization render difficult, if not 
impossible, a common life under one flag between the American and 
Filipino peoples. 

The uncertainty of our future political status hampers the economic 
development of the country. 

Our present trade relations with the United States are not conducive 
to the economic independence of the Philippines, and whatever may be 
the temporary advantages of such relations, we are willing to forego 
them for the sake of freedom. 

The longer we remain under America the harder will it be for us 
to be freed from our political and economic dependence upon her, 

We are now better prepared for nationhood than many independent 
states of today, and we are ready to assume the risks and responsibili- 
ties of independence. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that in the final solution and set- 
tlement of the Philippine problem, American and foreign interests must 
be adequately safeguarded. 

The establishment of a Philippine Republic to-day would be the logi- 
cal and just outcome of our long struggles for freedom in keeping with 
American history and traditions. 

Independence will make for close friendship and better understanding 
between America and the Philippines, while retention fosters distrust 
and ill feeling. 

In our solemn constitutional covenant with America she has prom- 
ised to grant us independence as soon as a stable government can be 
established. This condition has long been fulfilled. 

Therefore in the name and in behalf of the Filipino people, we 
solemnly affirm with full realization of the consequences and responsi- 
bilities of political independence that our people should be allowed to 
live an independent life and to establish a government of their own 
without any further delay and without any condition which makes its 
advent uncertain. Hence, we respectfully reiterate our petition to the 
people and Government of the United States to grant the Philippines 
immediate, complete, and absolute independence. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill, H. R. 9683, pending 
before the House at this time, proposes a Federal regulation to 
punish malicious individuals who circulate statements deroga- 
tory of national and State member banks, members of the Fed- 
eral reserve system, 
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It is a fact that many of the States at the present time have 
laws covering this, but there are instances where banks do not 
come within the jurisdiction of State laws. There are many 
States that do not have laws covering this situation. 

This bill is intended to cover slanderous attacks on banks, 


which sometimes cause loss to the banks and resulting hard- | 


| because that creates an offense separate from the provisions of 
I call attention to the report, which sets forth fully the con- | 


ships on the people. 


ditions and legal angles of the bill. I expect that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Branp] will explain the bill more in detail. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. ADKINS. 
people are naturally solicitous as to where they have 
savings—suppose I inquire of a man concerning a bank in which 
I have my savings deposited. 


come into court and defend a lawsuit. 

Mr. McFADDEN,. The language is: 

Whoever maliciously, with intent to deceive, makes, publishes, utters, 
repeats, or circulates any false report— 


And so forth, 

Mr. ADKINS. When there is a run on a bank—and we have 
had runs on them in our community—it is a bad thing to start 
these stories. But here is a proposition that you are putting a 
citizen up against: If he does express an honest opinion, and 
with no idea except to protect his neighbor, and it is determined 
that his neighbor got his information from this citizen as to 
the solvency of the bank, and that resulted in a run on the bank, 
there is no way by which he could escape a lawsuit, is there? 

Mr. HOOPER. I am not a partisan for or against the bill 


one way or the other, but this contains the element of malice, | 


as I understand, and the intent to deceive. Is it not likely that 


district attorneys or other officials would go very carefully into | 


the matter before bringing a prosecution? 

Mr. ADKINS. I appreciate that. 
run on it and damage is done, I 
escape a lawsuit for giving an opinion on the bank. 

Mr. HOOPER. The burden of proof as to that would have to 
go through the hands of the prosecuting official. 

Mr. ADKINS. He would have to have a lawyer. 

Mr. HOOPER. So it is in the event he is charged with a 
crime. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania a list of the States that have such laws as he 


refers to, or can : embe he ¢ i 1 s is rf ng ‘ 
can a member of the committee furnish a list of | proxy or whether or not he would have to do it in person? 


such laws? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
list of such laws. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I was asking the chairman a question, 
out of the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


I can furnish to the gentleman a 


poses to cover as to national banks and member banks. 
for a list of those cases. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I will give it to you. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In your address? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will ask another question, so that the 
gentleman can answer it in his discussion. The report under- 
takes to state the indorsers of the bill, including the Treasury 
Department. 
indorsement, who made it, 
same with regard to the indorsements of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the American Bankers’ Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. I would like to see them. 
That is what I suggest now. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Referring to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Apkrvs], the reply was made that there 
would be no danger of prosecution unless the report in refer- 
ence to the insolvency of the bank and other matters involved 
in this bill could be shown to have been made with malice and 
with an intent to deceive. I call attention, however, to para- 
graph (h)—and incidentally let me say that the first part of it 
uses rather unusual language—which reads: 


If two or more persons conspire to violate the above provision— 


I ask 


Namely, provision 
certain things. 
felony or conspiracy is very vague and indefinite. 
than that, paragraph (h) says: 

If two or more persons conspire to violate the above provision, or to 
cause a general withdrawal of deposits from any national bank— 


And so on. 


(gz), which sets out the penalty for doing 
I think that form of language for creating a 


But further 


If this bill becomes a law—and a great many | 
their | 


| isfactorily to the gentleman from Iowa than I can. It is 


He stated | 
that some of the States have laws covering all that this bill pro- | 





I would like to have a statement concerning that | 
and the language used, and the | 
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Even if malice and intent to deceive may be required to prove 
a violation of the provisions in paragraph (g), the requirement 
with reference to malice and intent to deceive is not carried into 
the next phrase— 


Or to cause a general withdrawal of deposits from any national bank 


paragraph (g), which would not require any proof of malice 


| or intent, under the wording of the paragraph as it stands in 


the bill. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. I think probably the gentleman is right about 
subparagraph (h). but it can be cured by inserting language 


| which would use the words “ maliciously or with intent to de- 
He might give his opinion on 
that, and as a result it might be that the man would have to | 


ceive.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. I observe that the committee amend- 


| ments do not cure it. 


Mr. HOOPER. No; is right in 
his statement on that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will 
some of his time now? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I will, with one exception. The 
gentleman from Iowa asked a question with reference to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency can answer that question nrore sat- 
for 


and I think the gentleman 


the gentleman from Georgia use 


him to answer that. 
Mr. McFADDEN., I will answer that 
tleman from Georgia use his time now? 
Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I will when I have an opportunity. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield’? I 
desire to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 
Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas will state his 


later. Will the 


gen- 


| parliamentary inquiry. 
But when a bank has a | 
do not see how a man can | » petition to bring up what is known as the Rankin bill, under 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is on the Spenker’s desk 
the rule of the House by which, if a majority of the Members 
sign the petition, the bill will be taken from the conmmittee. 
One of my colleagues, who is absent on account of illness and 
who will likely be absent for an indefinite period on account 
of the condition of his health, desires to know whether or not 
he can authorize his name to be signed to the petition in his 
absence. I would like to propound an inquiry to the Speaker 
as to his rights; that is, whether or not it can be done by a 


The SPEAKER. Since the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] asked the Chair that question informally yesterday, 
the Chair has examined the question and feels very clear about 
how the rule should be construed. 

Paragraph 4 of Rule XXVII relating to this subject reads as 
follows: 


A Member may present to the Clerk a motion in writing to instruct a 
committee to report within 15 days a publie bill or resolution which 
has been referred to it 30 days prior thereto (but only one motion may be 
presented for each bill or resolution). The motion shall be placed in 
the custody of the Clerk, who shall arrange some convenient place for 
the signature of Members. A signature may be withdrawn by a Member 
in writing at any time before the motion is entered on the Journal. 
When a majority of the membership of the House shall have signed the 
motion it shall be entered on the Journal, printed with the signatures 
thereto in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, and referred to the Calendar of 
Motions to instruct committees 


It will be observed that the word “sign” is used. No provi- 
sion whatever is made for any such thing as signing by proxy 
or by an agency of any sort. While it is true that in some cases 
Members are authorized to vote while absent, in committee pro- 
ceedings, the Chair thinks that is purely a matter of courtesy 
with the committee. It is not a question of the rules of the 
House at all. There is no rule that the Chair knows of in the 
House of Representatives for any sort of proxy. No man can 
transfer his vote or permit another Member to vote for him, as 
I believe is the rule in the French Chamber of Deputies. A 
Member must vote in person. 

There being no provision in this rule for anything else, the 
Chair is very clear that no Member can delegate to another the 
right to sign such a petition as this, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the Speaker very much for 
the ruling. As far as I could ascertain, there had been no previ- 
ous ruling upon the particular question, and I thought it was 
desirable that a precedent be established. 

The SPEAKER. There is no precedent as far as the Chair 
knows. In fact, the Chair can only recall once, several Con- 
gresses ago, where a petition was actually filed. 
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Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
myself 15 minutes, 

Gentlemen of the House, I want to say in the first place that 
every Member of the House ought to be interested in this pro- 
posed legislation. If you will bear with me, I want to carefully 
read the bill to you, as it is short, so that every lawyer Member 
of this House can understand it on reading it, and every Member 
of the House who is not a lawyer can understand it on its being 
explained. Omitting the. immaterial parts of the bill, it is as 
follows: 


That 22 of the Federal reserve act be amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following language : 

“(g) Whoever maliciously, or with intent to deceive, makes, publishes, 
utters, repeats, or circulates any report concerning any national 
bank, or any State member bank of the Federal reserve system, which 
imputes or tends to impute insolvency, or unsound financial condition, 
or financial embarrassment, or which may tend to cause or provoke, or 


aid in provoking, a general withdrawal of deposits from 
such bank, 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. Speaker, for the present I yield 


section 


fals« 


causing orf 


Less 


and shall court of competent jurisdiction be 
lined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, 
or both, 


upon conviction in any 


“(h) If two or more persgns conspire to violate the above provision, 


or to boycott, or to blacklist, or to a general withdrawal of 
deposits from, 


cause 


to injure the business or good will of any national bank, or any State 
bank of the system, and one or more of sneh 
parties do any act to effect the object of such conspiracy, each of the 
parties to such conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a 
shall upon conviction in any court 


fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, 
or both.” 


member Federal reserve 


and 


I think I should at this time answer the question, which is a 
very proper one, submitted by the gentleman from Iowa, 
viz: Who approves or has recommended the passage of this 
bill? 

As everyone knows, the Comptroller of the Currency has 
immediate jurisdiction over every national bank and every 
State bank which is a member of the Federal reserve system. 
He has recommended this legislation in two different annual 
reports and this is the last one: 

It is that a law be enacted 
criminal offense to maliciously or with intent to deceive, make, pub- 
lish, or circulate any false report national bank 
or any other member of the Federal which 


again recommended 


concerning 
reserve 


any 
system 


a general withdrawal of deposits from such bank or may otherwise 
injure the business or good will of such bank. 


This bill does not go as far as the comptroller recommended. 


In the next place, I want to say to the House that I am 
reliably informed by members on the Banking and Currency 
Committee supposed to be close to him that this bill meets 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. This bill 
meets with the approval of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. I have frequently talked with the Secretary or 
some official of that body though I did not seek the approval 
of this institution. I never requested in the first instance any 
assistance from this body. Some officer connected with the 
chamber of commerce called over the phone some two or three 
weeks ago and asked me about this bill. 

In the conversation he stated that they had given a great 
deal of thought and consideration to the proposition, and after 
doing so that the chamber of commerce had reached the con- 
clusion to favor this legislation, 

In regard to the Secretary of the Treasury, I am going to 
leave the answer to that question to be made by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the committee. 

In regard to the American Bankers’ Association, I want to 
call your attention to a letter which was written to me on 
February 26 by the general counsel of the American Bankers’ 
Association, Mr. Paton. 


Dear Mr. Brand: Your bill (H. R. 9683) to punish libel and slander 
of National and State bank members of the Federal reserve system has 
the hearty approval of the American Bankers’ Association. Instances 
are most frequent where malicious persons from a variety of motives 
circulate malicious stories affecting the standing and solvency of par- 
ticular banks, which very often have the effect of causing serious injury 
and loss. The banks certainly need the protection of a Federal 
statute of this kind which will act as a deterrent to many malicious 
individuals, who, in the absence of a punitive statute, can freely cir- 
culate unfounded and injurious statements without fear of punishment. 


So we have the Comptroller of the Currency approving this 
bill. I think we can safely rely upon its meeting with the 


or which may otherwise injure, or tend to injure the busi- | 
or good will of such bank, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 


misdemeanor | 
of competent jurisdiction be | 


making it a | 


imputes | 
insolvency or unsound financial condition, or which may tend to cause | 
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approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. It meets with the 
approval of the United States Chamber of Commerce and the 
hearty approval of the American Bankers’ Association, which 
association has been considering it since 1907. 

I want to let you know what this association did in 1907 in 
dealing with this subject. This is found on page 36 of their 
proceedings of 1925. I quote: 


An act to punish derogatory statements affecting banks or trust 


companies 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person who shall wilfully and maliciously 
make, circulate, or transmit to another or others any statement, rumor, 
or suggestion, written, printed, or by word of mouth, which is directly 
or by inference derogatory to the financial condition or affects the 
solvency or financial standing of any bank, savings bank, banking insti- 
tution, or trust company doing business in this State, or who shall 
counsel, aid, procure, or induce another to start, transmit, or circulate 
any such statement or rumor, shall be guilty of a (felony or misde- 
meanor), and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for a term of not more than 
five years, or both. 


This draft of the proposed legislation is substantially like the 


| provisions contained in this bill, though the pending bill is not 
| as strong or drastic as that adopted by the association. 


| this draft provides that a violation of the same is a felony, 
or to cause a withdrawal of patronage from, or otherwise | 


Besides 


whereas the pending bill declares the offense a misdemeanor. In 
the document which I hold in my hand they go on and discuss 
the question in this way: 


To meet the evil of bank slander to which banks are peculiarly sub- 
ject, and for which, but for a statute of this kind, there is no adequate 
redress. Cases occur with considerable frequency where a disgruntled 
borrower who has been refused a loan or a customer who has some 
fancied grievance against his bank, maliciously circulates statements or 
rumors affecting its solvency. 


At this point I want to put in the Recorp a list of the States 
which have similar State laws and those which do not, being 
a compilation made by the American Bankers’ Association in the 
year 1925: 

I. STATES WITHOUT LAW 

District of Columbia, Maine, Iowa. 

Massachusetts (see General Laws (1921), c. 266, sec. 92, p. 2719): 
Publication of statement having a tendency to give a greater or less 
apparent value to securities and assets of corporations, firms, etc., than 
they possess; $5,000, 10 years. 

Minnesota (see 1923, c. 7, p. 9: Malicious furnishing of untrue 
statement concerning any person or corporation to newspaper constitutes 
misdemeanor, punishable under General Statute (1913), section 8482, by 
maximum fine of $100, or maximum imprisonment of three months, 

Mississippi. 

Montana (see Revised Codes (1921), sec. 11436) : Same in substance 
as Massachusetts statute above; $10,000, 10 years. Section 10999. Se- 
curing publication in periodical, etc., of any false or libelous statement 
concerning any person or corporation. 

Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont. 

Virginia (see 1922, 
publisher. 


ec. 353, p. 591): Furnishing false statement to 


Il, STATES HAVING RECOMMENDED DRAFT 


(Where institution is not specified in Lists II, III, and IV, banks, 
savings banks, and trust companies are included, expressly or by neces- 
sary implication.) 

Michigan : Compiled laws (1915), section 8043, $5,000, 5 years. 

North Carolina: 1921, chapter 4, section 82, page 103. Reenact- 
ment with slight changes of consolidated statutes (1919), sec. 4231.) 
“Any bank,” including by statutory definition (sec. 1, p. 76) any re- 
ceiver of money on deposit as a business; punishable under consolidated 
statutes (1919), section 4173, with imprisonment from 4 months to 10 
years, or “ fine,” without stating amount. 


lll, STATES HAVING RECOMMENDED DRAFT IN MODIFIED FORM 


Alabama: Code (1923), section 3415. (‘‘ Bank,” which term may 
very well include a trust company under sec, 6388. Only changes 
“ false, libelous, or slanderous” inserted before “ statement,” in line 2; 
“ misdemeanor,” maximum punishment under sec. 5277, $500, 6 months, 
or both.) 

Alaska : 1913, chapter 41, page 69. “ False;” misdemeanor, punish- 
able under compiled laws (1913), section 2072, at not more than $500 
or not more than 1 year. 

Arizona: 1921, chapter 99, page 187. “ Untrue in fact”; “any bank 
doing business in this State,” probably including trust companies; see 
1922, special session, chapter 31, section 1, page 124; $1,000, one year. 

Arkansas: Digest Statutes (1921), section 736. Same in substance 
as recommended draft ; $500, 3 to 12 months, 
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California: Penal Code, section 563b. “ Untrue in facts”; “any 
bank”; probably included a savings bauk or a trust company; see bank 
act, section 2; $1,000, one year. 

Connecticut : General Statutes (1918), section 6309. 
one year. 

Delaware: 1915, 
$2,000, two years. 

Florida: Revised General Statutes (1920), section 5095. 
any banking institution doing business in State; $500, one year. 

Idaho: 1921, chapter 164, page 360. “False”; $5,000. six months. 

Illinois: Revised Statutes (1921), chapter 38, section 405, page 659. 
Truth a defense; “intent to affect solvency or financial standing’ 
element ; $500, one year. 

Indiana: State (Sup., 1921), section 
year. 

Kentucky : 
20-100 days. 

Maryland: Code (1911), article 11, section 77, page 259. 
in fact”; $1,000, three years. 

Missouri: Revised Statutes (1919), section 3366. 
intent to injure element ; $1,000, one year. 

New Jersey: Compiled Statutes (1910), page 1809, section 212d. 
“Untrue in fact”; misdemeanor; punishable under sections 218-219, 
page 1812; $1,000, three years. 

New Mexico: 1923, chapter 75, page 117. “ Directly or by inference” 
omitted. “Intent to injure” required. Felony, “ punishable by a fine 
not less than $500, or by imprisonment for not less than one year, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment.” 

New York: Penal Law, section 303. 
fact”; $1,000, one year. See section 1353. 
mation generally to publisher. 

Ohio: General Code (1921), section 13383 (1). “ False or untrue"; 
$1,000, two years. 

Oregon: 1921, chapter 24, 
“false”; $250—-$500, one month 

Pennsylvania: Statutes (1920), section 
“intent to injure”; $5,000, five years. 

Rhode Island: General (1923), 
fact"; $500, one year. 

Utah: 1921, chapter 24 1017x5), page 88. “ Knowingly"; 
“untrue in fact”; “any bank” which does not with certainty include 
trust companies; $1,000, one year. 

Washington 
Pierce's Code 
punishable 
8702 ; 


“ False” ; $500, 


chapter 107 (sec. 2115c), page 322. “ False"; 


2258b. “ False”; $1,000, one 


Statutes (1922), section 598a. “ False"; $200-$1,000, 


“ Untrue 


“ Untrue in fact”; 


Furnishing libelous infor- 


page 36. “ Cireulate and 


7931. “Untrue in 


Laws section 4058. 


(sec. 


(1919), 
under 
$1,000, 

2431; 
information 


section S964. 
(1922), 
See 


* False " 


section 


; gross misdemeanor; 
2267: Code (1919), 
Remington's Compiled Statutes 
(1919), section 8960. Furnishing libelous 
“corporation to newspaper, magazine, etc. ; 
misdemeanor, $250 or 90 days under statute (1922), section 2266; code 
(1919), section S701. See statute (1922), section 2424; code 
(1919), section 8953. Malicious publication other than oral tending to 
injure corporation in business, One thousand dollars, one year under 
statute (1922), section 2267; code (1919), section 8702. 

West Virginia: Code (1923), chapter 54, section 81d, page 1213. 
“False or untrue statement"; besides covering the subject of the rec- 


statute 

year. 
Pierce's Code 
concerning 


one (1922), 


section 


also 


ommended measure includes the making, circulating, etc., of false state | 
ments “‘ with intent to depress the value of the stecks, bonds, or securi- | 


ties of any such banking corporation,” and the use of “any fraudulent 
means” with such intent; $2300, 60 days. 

Wisconsin: Statute (1923), 
year. 

Wyoming: Compiled Statutes (1920), section 5209. 
$1,000, one year. 


section 4569m. “False; $1,000, one 


“ False"; $100— 


IV. STATES HAVING DIFFERENT LAW 


Colorado: Compiled Laws (1921), sections 6975-6976. “Any bank in 
this State,” which probably includes trust companies; see section 2653. 
“ False; covers substance of first part of recommended measure only ; 
$500, six months. See section 6811. Conspiracy to have receiver ap- 
pointed for solvent bank or trust company, whereby any conspirator shall 


receive any compensation through the receivership; five years, $1,000. | 


Georgia: Park’s Annotated Code (Supp. 1922), sections 2281f—2281gg. 
(Park’s Banking Law (1920), secs. 224-225.) “ False,” otherwise ade- 
quate; punishable under section 228111 [Banking Law sec. 230] 
Penal Code 
gang, one or more of such punishments. 

Kansas: Revised Code (1923), seetion 21-2452. Covers same ground 
as recommended draft; statement must be made “without probable 
cause’ and with intent to injure; adds provision as to starting “ run” 
on bank or other financial institution; $500, 3 months. 

Louisiana: Statutes (1920), page 140 (Act 250 of 1914). “Any 
bank” organized under the laws of the State or of the United States; 
covers substance of first part of measure only; amount of punishment 
uncertain. 

Nevada: Revised Laws (1912), section 661. “ Banking institution,” 
including by statutory definition (sec. 690) all persons, firms, and cor- 


“ False”; | 


transmit " ; | 
fact” ; 


“Untrue in| Association as approving the provisions of the bill. 


| true that the American 
: Remington's Compiled Statutes (1922), sections 2432-1; | 


: | 
section 


and | 
(1914), section 1065; $1,000, 6 months, 12 months chain | 


| sary, the Georgia bank closed its doors; 
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porations “ carrying on a banking or trust company business"; “ false " 
otherwise apparently adequate; $500, 6 months. 
Oklahoma: Compiled Statutes (1921), section 
“banking associations,” excluding national banks; 
expressly included; covers substance of first 


4185. Oklahoma 
trust companies not 
part of 


measure only; 


$100-$1,000, 1-5 years. 


South Carolina: 1922, chapter 444, page 773. “Any bank in 
Carolina "; intent to injure"; “ false"; otherwise covers substance of 
first part of measure; $100-$500, 1 year. 

Now, I want to call to the attention of Members of the House 
and particularly to the attention of the gentleman from lowa 
[Mr. RAMSEYER] the following facts: That this proposition was 
before the Senate committee when the McFadden banking bill 
was up for consideration. This committee approved and in- 


South 


| dorsed the provisions as contained in the bill which I have intro- 
duced. 


Subsequently, when the McFadden bill came over to the 
House and was being considered by the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House it likewise approved this legislation, 
made a favorable report on the same. and recommended its pas- 
sage. They not only embodied in that bill the two provisions 


| which I have in this bill, but they included several others with 


which practically all of us disagreed. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In that bill you not only tried to make 
misrepresentation a criminal offense, but you tried to make 


| other offenses against the property of national banks criminal 


| under the Federal laws, and, if I remember correctly, right here 
“ Knowingly "; “untrue in 


in this House that provision was stricken from the bill. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. It was stricken out, and I will say 
to the gentleman, in answer to his statement, that I never did 
insist upon the provision to which the gentleman refers being 
a part of my bill. But in the general onslaught made against 
all the provisions of the bill, which were inserted in the Me- 
Fadden bill in the Senate, the two amendments which I then 
introduced in the House went down with the others. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman cites the American Bankers’ 
Is it not 
Bankers’ Association is still insisting 
not only upon this bill but on making other offenses against the 
property of national banks, like robbery, and so forth, Federal 
offenses and that this House has refused to do? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The gentleman is taking up my time 
in asking immaterial questions. That question is not here now. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. sut the attitude of the American Bankers’ 
Association is here and we are entitled to know their whole 
attitude. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 


I do not know whether they are 
doing that or not, but I know they have approved this bill and 
they have been approving such a bill since 1907. 


Now, what is the bill? I may say to you right here that I 
never thought of a bill of this character until one of the great- 
est banks in Georgia failed. I want the Members particularly 
to hear this. It was a national bank with two or three million 
dollars of deposits, and that is a great bank for Georgia, though 
a small one in many portions of the country north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

On April 10, 1925, this particular bank was functioning and 
operating and reducing its indebtedness all the time. I arrived 
in Athens after the adjournment of Congress and soon made 
my arrangements to go to Florida. On the 10th of April I 
went by Atlanta and I stopped in to see one of the officials of 
the Federal reserve bank and asked him about this 
standing at that time with the Federal reserve bank. 

Remember, this was on the 10th of April, 1925. He replied: 
“ Judge, we are going to advance that bank at least $1,000,000, 
if they want it, to carry on its business for this year.” 

I went to Florida and had an attack of asthma soon after my 
arrival, by reason of which fact I returned to Atlanta for treat- 
ment. On the 14th day of April my two sons-in-law came to the 
hospital and told me that this bank had failed. Within four 
days after one of the main officers of the Federal reserve bank, 
who is now an officer of the bank, told me the bank was going 
to earry this institution on to the extent of $1,000,000, if neces- 
due, in my judgment 
from personal information and information obtained from 
others, to malicious and false utterances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mapes). 
from Georgia has consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I yield myself 15 minutes more, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I regret that I can not yield now. 

The person to whom I refer by telephone, telegraph, or letter 
got in touch with a New York banker, who in turn got in touch 


bank's 


The 


gentleman 
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with the Federal reserve bank in Atlanta, and the Georgia Na- 
tional Bank went to pieces, causing men, women, and children 
of both races to lose the savings of a lifetime. 

The law we have in Georgia will not cover that sort of case, 
because the man who made connection with the New York bank 
lived in Georgia. One quite notable instance for the necessity 
of a Federal statute is when a person utters and circulates mali- 
cious and false statements in one State concerning the financial 
condition of a national bank in another State. 

I want those who are not particularly informed about the 
question to know that slander or oral defamation is not a 
crime at common law, and a person uttering derogatory and 
untrue statements affecting the solvency of a bank can not be 
punished criminally in the absence of a statute making such 
offense a crime. 

In addition to this, I state to you at present there is no 
Federal law to punish malicious statements derogatory of a 
national bank. 

What will the Government have to prove before a convic- 
tion can be had under this bill if enacted? First, the prosecut- 
ing attorney has to prove that the man named in the indict- 
ment is the man who uttered the alleged false and malicious 
words; in the next place, he has to prove that the alleged de- 
fendant issued false reports about the bank; in the next place, 
he has got to prove not only that he uttered them and that 
they were false but has to prove that the statements uttered 
by the defendant as alleged in the indictment impute or tend 
to impute financial embarrassment, and that the same tend 
to cause a general withdrawal! of deposits. 

In addition to all the things which the Government has to 
prove, the prosecuting attorney must prove that the utterances 
were maliciously made and made with intent to deceive, and to 
zo further and prove all these essential elements of the crime 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Now, how in the name of common sense, gentlemen, can any 
constituent of my friend the gentleman from Iowa, who is oppos- 
ing this bill, or any other Member of this Congress, object to 
such a bill with so many safeguards wrapped around it when 
the utterance made causes the failure of a bank? If all these 
things can be proven against a person beyond a reasonable 
doubt, the author of such utterances ought to be in the peni- 


tentiary if a bank fails as a result of his malicious and false 
utterances, 


Mr. SEARS. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. Does that also mean that the words must be 
intended to affect the standing financially of that bank? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Ixactly. The question naturally 
arises, Who will be benefited by this proposed legislation? 

It is intended to help three classes of people: First, the 
depositors ; second, the stockholders; and, third, the borrowers, 
all of whom, and particularly the depositors and stockholders, 
should receive at the hands of Congress assistance and relief 
when the opportunity is afforded. 

In a written statement recently made before the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House a few days ago Mr. Pole, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, says: 


Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 


There is no more distressing sight than a group of citizens, men and 
women, clamoring before the closed doors of a bank bewailing the loss 
of their savings. These losses fall upon the best and most substantial 
citizens in the community and many of them never recover their pre- 
vious financial condition. Multiply this local event by nearly 6,000 and 
scatter it throughout the great agricultural States of the Union and 
the magnitude of its effect reaches astounding proportions. 

It is estimated that 7,264,957 depositors have contributed to the 
great total of more than $1,700,000,000 of deposits in failed banks dur- 
ing the past nine years and that no less than 114,000 shareholders have 
suffered losses through these suspensions, 

A similar adverse effect is had upon the borrowers of a bank which 
fails. When a receiver is appointed his duty is to wind up the affairs 
of the bank and to enforce liquidation. Many of the borrowers may 
have been doing business with the bank for years and may have been 
upon intimate terms with the officers of the bank. This is especially 
true of the so-called character loans, where the bank takes an interest 
in a person who has good character and good prospects but weak in 
collateral and who is accommodated each year or from time to time 
covering a considerable period. The character and reputation of such 
person May be unknown to other banks; therefore, the credit standing 
of this class of borrower for the time being is destroyed. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Seventy-four Members present; not a quorum. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. The Doorkeeper closed 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms was directed to notify absentees, 


the Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 
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[Roll No. 13] 


Lampert 
Langley 
Larsen 
Lehlbach 
Ludlow 
McClintic, Okla, 
McCormick, Ll. 
McDuflie 
Manlove 
Martin 
Montague 
Montet 

Norton 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
Oliver, N. Y¥. 
Tatman Treadway 

Pou Turpin 

Pratt, Harcourt J. Underhill 
Pritchard Underwood 
Purnell White 

Quale Wolverton, W. Va. 
Rainey, Henry T. Wood 

Reece Woodrum 

Romjue Wurzbach 

Shott Zihlman 

Simms 

Craddock Kunz Sirovich 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and twenty- 
three Members have answered to their names; a quorum is 
present, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, we have here another bill to create another Federal 
criminal offense. We had such a bill here before the House a 
few weeks ago. I opposed that bill, and at that time stated 
that we ought not to create additional criminal offenses unless 
the need therefor was great. 

The bill comes from the Banking and Currency Committee, 
and undertakes to make misrepresentation against national 
banks, which constitutes slinder, as we understand it in law, 
a criminal offense. There is no such Federal offense now, and, 
so far as my research has gone, in most of the States there is 
no such an offense. In fact, slander now is not punishable as a 
crime; not even imputing to a woman unchastity can be pun- 
ished as a crime in my State. In my State, and I take it, it is 
the same way in most of the States, any one slandered or mis- 
represented has his or her action at law for damages, where 
they have to prove the misrepresentation, and also the damage 
done. 

In my State we have both State and national banks. That is 
the situation in all the States. The State laws, so far as the 
protection of the property and the good name of a bank is con- 
cerned, apply to the national banks as well as to State banks. 
On general principles I oppose the transferring of the functions 
which can and ought to be exercised by the States from the 
State governments to the Federal Government. 

Of course we could only transfer it to the Federal Government 
in so far as the offense of slander against national banks is 
concerned. In the towns where most of you live you have both 
State and national banks. If this bill goes into effect, where 
a person says something that is derogatory to both State and 
national banks, the State bank has its remedy at law in the 
State courts for damages, which it has to prove up, while the 
national bank would not only have its remedy at law in the 
State courts for damages, but would have the additional pro- 
tection of a Federal criminal statute, and might send the person 
so offending to the Federal penitentiary. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Wait a minute. 

Not only that, but the defendant would not be tried amongst 
neighbors who could judge the situation, as is the case in the 
State courts, but he would be hauled off to another part of the 
State into a Federal court to stand trial in a community where 
he is not known. I now yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I think the gentleman made a mis- 
take when he said that an offender of this law would 
be sent to a penitentiary. Under this bill the offense is not 
made a felony, but distinctly declares it be only a misdemeanor, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But the bill still has it five years in the 
penitentiary, A committee amendment proposes to reduce the’ 


Abernethy 
Arnold 
Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
3eck 

Bell 

Black 
Bland 
Bloom 
Bolton 
sjowman 
Boylan 
Brigham 
Britten 
Browne 
Buchanan 
Buckbee 
Byrns 
Canfield 
Carley 
Celler 
Chase 
Colton 
Cooke 
Coyle 


Cramton 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry 
Dallinger 
Dempsey 
Doyle 

Fenn 

Frear 
Fulmer 
Glynn 
Graham 
Hale 
Hoffman 
Hogg 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 
Igoe 

James 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kendall, Ky. 
Kendall, Pa. 
Kerr 

Korell 


Sloan 
Smith, W. Va. 
_ ' 

Spearin 
Sproul, fu. 
Stafford 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Summers, Wash, 
Taber 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thurston 
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penalty to one year, but the House has to act on that. I am 
not quibbling over whether you make the offense five years in 
the penitentiary where the surroundings are sanitary, or one 
year in the workhouse where the surroundings are insanitary. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. It does make a difference when 
the gentleman misstates the penalty provision of the bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The bill still says five years. It is true 
that that is stricken out by a committee amendment, but it is 
up to the House to say whether it shall be five years or one 
year. But that makes no difference. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. For a brief question. 

Mr. LEA of California. 
law, will it permit a double prosecution? 
secution by the State and also by the Federal Government? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is no question about that in the 


States where slander against banks, whether National or State, | 


is made a criminal offense. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BRAND] named a number of States that have laws on the sub- 
ject, but he did not tell us what the laws are or what the 
punishment is in any of the States. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Oh, I think the gentleman should 
be fair. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman named the States that he 
claimed had such laws. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. In fairness to me, I think the gen- 
tleman ought not to make such a statement. The gentleman 


has a great many Members to hear him who did not hear me, | 


because a roll call was made just prior to the delivery of the 
gentleman’s speech. That was a pretty shrewd trick. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 


I do not mean the gentleman. I 
mean the gentleman from 


South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] 


requested a roll call, which call was made purposely for the | 


gentleman from Iowa, 

Mr. RAMSEYER, I had nothing to do with the quorum call. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Then I withdraw that, so far as he 
is concerned, but every person present knows that the roll call 
was made to force Members to come here and listen to his 
speech. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
the gentleman from Georgia to the workhouse for uttering the 
slander, either. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
ance referred to is not false. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will not the gentleman now move for an 
amendment to the bill to cover the last offense? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Branp]. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The gentleman stated that I gave 
the names of the States which had a law like this and those 
which did not, without stating what the penalty is or the State. 
That is not fair to me, because I did not have the opportunity 
for want of time. I have them here, and I am going to put 
them in the Recorp. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is 
States, is it not? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Very well. Then the national banks and 
the State banks under the Georgia law are protected against 
slander by the folks down there. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The law of the State of Georgia is 
not like this bill, and there is not a bill passed by any State in 
the Union similar to the proposed law we are now considering. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Undoubtedly that is true, and we are 
asked in this bill to go into a field of criminal legislation the 
like of which has never been explored before, not even by the 
State of Georgia. The point is, if banks need protection, whether 
State or national, why should they not get that protection 
from the State governments? The State governments are quite 
capable of taking care of the banks, and the people of the 
States are just as much interested in the security and safety 
of the national banks as they are of the State banks. This 
Government has existed for 141 years, and this is the first time 
that we are seriously undertaking to make slander of a bank 
a criminal offense. My State has been in existence since 1846. 
We have no law there of this kind whatever, and I think Vir- 
ginia is in the same category, making it a criminal offense to 
misrepresent a bank, an individual, a corporation, a partner- 
ship, or of even a woman. 

Where the States feel the need of such laws, why should not 
the States enact such laws, and take care of their offenders and 
not pile this upon the Federal courts which are already over- 


Manifestly not, because the utter- 


fine. Georgia is one of those 


If this bill should be enacted into | 
Will it permit a pro- | 


And I am not going to undertake to send | 
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loaded with offenses? In fact, we have been multiplying Federal 
offenses in this Congress during the last 20 years faster than 
we have been able to take care of the offenders. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The gentleman has in 
the prohibition law? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I have not. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Then I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I have reference to at least a dozen differ- 
ent laws. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
failures in his State? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. We have had in Iowa probably as many 
bank failures as any State in the Union since the war. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. What caused them? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, it was not slander. It was just be 
cause the banks had loaned more money to the people than the 
people could ever pay back. Of the several hundred bank fail- 
ures in Iowa I do not know of a single bank that went under 
because somebody went out and said something malicious about 
it, with the intent to deceive—not a one. 

Some of them were closed by Federal officials or on the ad- 
vice of Federal officials. At least a few national banks in Iowa 
that I could name, banks that afterwards paid out 100 per cent 
to their depositors, should never have been closed. We have 
had some State banks in the same situation. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. In addition to what the gentleman says, that in 
the last few years Congress has been running wild to create 


mind now 


Has the gentleman had any bank 


| Federal offenses which the States themselves should take care 
| of, I want to call attention to the fact that this bill, coming as 
Oh, the gentleman is now slandering me. | 


it does from the Committee on Banking and Currency, is not a 
bill falling under the jurisdiction of that committee, in my 
opinion, and I would like to have the gentleman's opinion 
whether that committee has any jurisdiction whatever of the 
bill which it has brought in. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I wish the gentleman would take that up 


privately with the Committee on, Banking and Currency. 
There is nothing tn the rules that would give it 


Mr. DYER. 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp] 
stressed a good deal the fact that a national bank in his State 
failed, and he attributes that failure to somebody's writing a 
letter, and because somebody wrote a letter the bank was closed 
and the depositors lost a great deal. I am not concerned 
whether the bank closed because of slander or not, but if it 
closed and had all its assets good and liquid no depositor would 
have lost money. The losses to the depositors there, if there 
were any, were not because somebody said something untrue 
about the bank. If the paper in that bank was all right, even 
though somebody caused a run on it, the depositors would have 
gotten 100 cents on the dollar. 

In speaking of the experience of a Georgia bank, the gentle 
man from Georgia made this statement: 

Such a man— 


Referring to the man who wrote the letter 
should be in the penitentiary if his utterances caused the bank to fail. 


Let us look at this bill. Every one of you ought to have a 
copy of this bill in your hands and look it over, and I hope you 
will stay here until you hear beth sides of the controversy. 
Under this bill if I go out and say something about a national 
bank, assuming that I am malicious about it and intend to 
deceive, I am guilty even though no damage results. Now you 
know and I know that everything the gentleman from Georgia 
said about the intention to deceive does not necessarily result 
in damages. Every man who ever ran for office knows that. 
If you have a suit fer slander, except on words actionable, 
per se, before you get any damages you must prove damage. 
You can not go before a jury and introduce evidence of false 
statements and let it go at that. You must bring in evidence 
showing how your feelings were affected, how your credit was 
affected, or how your standing in the community was affected ; 
and unless you prove damage you can not recover. But under 
the terms of this bill if I say something false about a national 
bank, and assuming that it is with malice in my heart and 
that I know better, and all that, it is a very easy thing, if you 
want to send a man to the penitentiary, to get evidence of his 
malice and intent to deceive. I may be punished, not for in- 
jury resulting to the national bank, but for merely saying 
something false about the bank. I am criminally liable even 
though no damage results to the national bank. Under this 
bill, if it passes, you can indict a man for misrepresenting a 
bank, and even though the evidence is undisputed that it has 
never caused a penny of damage to the national bank, you can 
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send him to the penitentiary or to the workhouse for the full 
length of the penalty provided here. That is true. There is 
not a member of the Banking and Currency Committee that can 
dispute that. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If I do, I may have to have a little more 
time. In a civil suit for slander 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. In a civil suit? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. In a civil suit for slander, except 
for words actionable per se, you have to prove damage, do you 
nots 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Of course. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In this bill all you have to prove is that 
the words spoken are false and malicious. You do not have 
to prove that the bank was damaged to the extent 
y nny, 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I have already analyzed the pro- 
visions of this bill, at which time I stated what the Government 
would have to prove by evidence before a jury would be 
authorized to convict. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. You are not merely taking care of the 
bank that fails but you are sending a man to the penitentiary 
for making a false statement. If you were to send every man 
to the penitentiary who has ever made a false statenrent, how 
many men would be out of the penitentiary now? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 

Let me call your 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


No; I can not yield for the present. 
attention to another thing, Members of the 
House, and that is that time and time again I have noticed— 
I am not saying it with reference to this instance—committees 
of this House have been made the victims of legislative repre- 
sentatives of organizations. 

Every organization of any consequence in the country sends 
a legislative representative to Washington to get legislation, 
and when such representative attends the annual meeting of 
his organization he has to tell the members that he did some- 
thing, and if he can not report progress somebody else is hired, 
or else his salary is reduced. I have been approached by legis- 
lative representatives on a certain bill, and I have told them I 
was against it, but they said they did not expect to pass the 


bill but if I would allow it to come out of the committee they | 


would be reelected; 
their places, 

I do not know whether the American Bankers’ Association 
has a legislative representative or not, but if it has he wants 
this bill to pass so he can report something accomplished. 

Let me ask the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency if there were ever any hearings held on this bill in 
this Congress. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
fully. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
the bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; not at this session, but at the pre- 
vious session, two years ago. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I ealled the clerk of the gentleman’s 
committee a few days ago and was informed there were no 
hearings on this bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct, but two years 
ago the matter was thoroughly discussed in the committee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The new members of the gentleman’s 
committee never had the benefit of hearings. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Nobody asked for any hearings in connec- 
tion with it. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. I object to reporting out bills from a 
committee in this ex parte way. 

There is another thing that I want to call to your atten- 
tion, and it may account for the fact that this bill is being 
pressed at this time. Everybody knows that in the last 10 
years there has been a tremendous concentration in the control 
of wealth. We have it in the railroads; we have it in the 
public utilities; we have it in the chain stores. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
for five additional minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In the last few years we have another 
manifestation, and that is in the bancorporations. We are 
feeling that concentration in the control of banks out in the 
Middle West. There are several large bancorporations in 


otherwise others would be elected to fill 


Yes. 
On this bill? 


The committee considered it very care- 


I asked whether hearings were held on 


I yield five minutes more to the gentleman 


The gentleman is recognized 


|} wonders of the bancorporation. 


of one | 


| 
| 
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Minneapolis that are reaching out into Iowa and other States 
in absolute violation of the spirit of the branch banking law. 

My attention was called the other day to a paper containing 
bank advertisements from a village of 1,500 in Minnesota. They 
have two banks there, both with assets of about $500,000. One 
is a national bank, the other is the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank. The national bank recently was taken over by the ban- 
corporation, and they advertised in this paper, on page 3, the 
The Farmers’ Bank, on the 
last page, has a whole-page advertisement, in the issue of 
January 10, and among other things they appeal for support. 
Here are some statements of the Farmers’ Bank: 


Because the men who compose its board of directors are men whose 
personal interests are a part of the community, men who have no 
conflicting emotions in the matter of building up this community, men 
who want this community to continue to grow and prosper above all 
else, 

The bancorporation would probably claim those statements 
false and malicious. 

I can not read it all to you. Then on the last page of the 
issue of January 17 the Farmers’ Bank, in an advertisement 
directed at the national bank, a member of the bancorporation, 


When you bank your money, the bank with whom you do business 


{ Laughter. ] should reinvest your money in the building up of the community in 


which you live. 


It might be claimed that the insinuation there is that the 


other bank is sending its money out of the community. Then 
further: 


Its stockholders are men whose personal interests are a part of the 
community, men who have no conflicting emotions in the matter of 
building up this community— 

And so forth. 

Now, I do not know what the laws of Minnesota are, but if 
under those laws this constitutes slander of the bancorpora- 
tion, the officers of the Farmers’ Bank are taken into the State 
court of that county and are tried among their neighbors. If 
they have no law in Minnesota making slander criminal, then 
after this bill becomes law, the chain bank of this village can go 
to Minneapolis, the headquarters of the bancorporation, and 
have these men who run the State bank indicted in the Federal 
court and tried there away from their neighbors, and all the 
time the Farmers’ State Bank can not prosecute the officers of 
the national bank for similar charges which may be false and 
malicious. 

Now this big octopus, the new Money Trust, is coming on the 
scene at this very opportune time. This is a life-and-death 
struggle between the independent banks and the bancorpora- 
tions. If the independent banks are saying these things in the 
newspaper about the bancorporations I apprehend they say a 
great deal worse things around on the street about the branch 
or chain of the bancorporations. Now you propose to give the 
bancorporations this club. The bancorporations, which are 
spreading all over the country, are going to have this law to 
hit the independent banks in the jaw every time they open 
their mouths against any bancorporation. [Applause.] 

I had intended to go into the law of slander, but it is not 
necessary. I have given you in a general way my views on the 
bill. I do not know who constructed the bill. I know the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp] is a very able lawyer and 
judge. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Please read the bill, gentlemen, before 
you vote. [Applause.] 

Mr. McF’ADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I want to give the reason 
for my absence from the roll call which has just been had. I 
went to the Senate on public business, and left word that notice 
should be sent to me, but the employees of the House failed to 
notify me. Therefore I did not answer my name when the roll 
was called. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to make clear to the 
membership of the House that this bill is in no wise involved in 
the group, branch, or chain bank system. It is the result of a 
situation grown up in this country with national banks and 
State member banks that they nor the Federal reserve has been 
able to cope with. Neither has the protective committee of the 
various State and National bankers’ associations that has par- 
ticular charge of the protection of banks in the several States 
against such offenses been able to cope with it. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has sent up a brief in con- 
nection with this matter which says: 
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It is intended to provide a means to punish the malicious individual 


who goes about the country and circulates false reports concerning a | 


particular national bank or State member bank of the Federal reserve 
system. There are a number of instance of this nature which are re- 
ported from time to time, and while legislation has in some measure 


been passed in a number of the States, the State law will not reach into | 
another State, so that a man who may be in California and maliciously | 
publishes or circulates information derogatory, for instanee, to a bank | 
in St. Louis can not be reached, for the State law of Missouri would 


not have any effect in California, nor can any law effective in Cali- 
fornia assume jurisdiction. Many this nature have 
reported. 


cases of been 


The gentleman from Iowa referred to the situation in his 


State, and I want to read a letter from a national banker of 
the State of Iowa. He says: 

There is no question but what the Federal authorities already have 
information as to the gangs that are preying upon the banks of the 
country, but the apprehension and prosecution is left entirely to State 
authorities. 
Government take up the apprehension and prosecution in Federal court 


of all crimes committed against members of the Federal reserve system, 
and I believe in justice, this additional protection is due to the member | 
banks of the system inasmuch as a large franchise tax is paid each year | 


to the Federal Government, and the taking on of this additional service 
would be at a comparatively small additional expense. 

I understand that this provision was originally in the McFadden bill 
when enacted a few years ago but was stricken out on account of the 
opposition of some of the States not in our section of the country who 
opposed it on account of the “invasion of State rights.” 


What we are interested in is protection without any technicalities, 


and I believe that you will agree that the State authorities have been | 


unable to cope with this growing wave of crime. One of the reasons 
being that the perpetrators of these crimes operate from one State into 


Mr. RAMSEYER. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
letter? 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
National Bank, of Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is he a member of the bancorporation? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I can not say myself, but the Member who 
represents his district informs me that this bank is not a mem- 
ber of this chain of banks, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman says that the State has 
been unable to cope with this? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not yield to the gentleman further. 

Let me quote further from the opinion of the Comptroller 
of the Currency: 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 
Who is the gentleman, the author of the 


An actual case will illustrate to the House the type of case this 
bill is endeavoring to reach. 

In one of our Southern States a man maliciously made telephone 
calls to various depositors of a bank, asking them whether or 


that if they had they should immediately withdraw their deposits, as 
the bank would fail. Not content with this, 
known as fortune tellers to give out the same type of information to 
those who came in contact with them. 
this bank went to a great deal of trouble and expense in order to 
offset this campaign, and while it did this bank no great injury and 


resulted in only a small amount of deposits being withdrawn, had the | 


people generally not had the confidence in this particular bank, it would 
undoubtedly have resulted in a run with adverse effect on other 
banks in the community. There was no State law in this case to 
reach those engaged in this low business, and there has been no Federal 
law to reach them. Had there been a State law the cffender 
easily have placed himself outside of its reach. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired. All time has expired, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 of the Federal reserve act be | 


amended by adding at the end thereof the following language : 

“(g) Whoever maliciously, or with intent to deceive, makes, publishes, 
utters, repeats, or circulates any false report concerning any national 
bank, or any State member bank of the Federal reserve system, which 
imputes or tends to impute insolvency, or unsound financial condition, or 
financial embarrassment, or which may tend to cause or provoke, or aid 
in causing or provoking, a general withdrawal of deposits from such 
bank, or which may otherwise injure or tend to injure the business or 
good will of such bank shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall upon conviction in any court of competent jurisdiction be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, 
or both. 


What I would like to see done would be to have the Federal | 


| speech. 
another, making it more difficult for State authorities to follow them. | 


He is the president of the Citizens First | 


not | 
they had a deposit in this particular bank and advised such depositors | 


he employed what are | 


The president and officers of | 





| mittee amendment. 
| this question? 
| I inform a friend of mine that this national bank over here is 
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“(h) If two or more persons conspire to violate the above provision, 
or to boycott, or to blacklist, or to cause a general withdrawal of 
deposits from, or to cause a withdrawal of patronage from, or otherwise 
to injure the business or good will of any national bank, or any State 
member bank of the Federal reserve system, and one or more of such 
parties do any act to effect the object of such conspiracy, each of the 
parties to such conspiracy shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall upon conviction in any court of competent jurisdiction be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
or both.” 


for not more than five years, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “ or.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, may I have the attention of 
the committee? Do I understand that the striking out of the 
word “or” will have the same effect as striking out “or” and 
inserting “ and,” so that it would be the same as?— 


Who ever maliciously and with intent to deceive. 


The question is on agreeing to 


What is it that you have to prove? 
intent to deceive, or is it both? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Both. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then, why not put in the word “and” ? 

Mr. McFADDEN. “Or” would not make it both. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I know; but you are striking out “ 
you are making no connection there. 

Mr. Speaker, just a word about this letter from the banker 
in Iowa from which the gentleman from Pennsylvania read. I 
do not know that particular banker. He is from another part of 
the State. I practiced law for the length of time that the gentle 
man from Georgia [Mr. Branp] told you I had in his opening 
During all of my experience at the bar there was in my 
judicial district but one case tried for criminal libel. During 


Is it merely malice or 


or” and 


| all my experience at the bar—and I had opportunity quite fre- 


quently to take slander cases—I tried only one slander case, and 
that was a civil case in which I appeared for the defendant. 
What this banker from Iowa tries to convey here is that they 
have a terrible situation out in Iowa. I have lived in Iowa since 
I was 12 years old, and I have not to this day heard of any loose 
talk causing a run on a bank in Iowa. During that time we had 
trouble in Iowa with several hundred bank failures since the 
war; the banks, with a few exceptions, that failed were simply 
insolvent and had to close. It was not because of talk against 
the banks that caused them to close. 

In all my experience as an attorney in Iowa I do not remem- 
ber a single case of a suit for slander against some one for 
defaming a bank. What this particular banker from lowa is 
seeking to do here is what so many organizations seek to do. 
Lacking the influence in their own local communities and in 
their own States to have such laws enacted by the legislatures 
of the States which they think are desirable, and which the 
great mass of the people do not want, they take this oppor- 
tunity to use their influence on Congress at long range, Con- 
gress that knows nothing about them, with the belief that they 
will have more influence on Congress—and, sad to say, they 
usually have—than they have with their own local authorities 
and State legislatures. If there were a crying need for this 
kind of law in Ilowa—and I venture to state that is true of 
every State in the Union—committees of citizens would go 
before the State legislatures and implore them to enact such a 
law. I have never heard of even a bill being introduced in the 
Legislature of the State of Iowa to make slander of anybody 
or corporation, including banks, a criminal offense. You are 
now picking out national banks from other Federal organiza- 


could | tions and seeking to give them special treatment, so that no- 


| body shall talk about them. 


People are not in the habit of 
going out and talking just to injure. True, occasionally there 
is such a one, but there is not any need, and no need has been 
shown, except from the Comptroller of the Currency and these 
bank organizations, for a law of this kind, and all these people 
want, of course, is to get more power into their hands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the com- 
Would the gentleman from Iowa answer 
I want to know how far this bill goes. Suppose 


in trouble and that he better get his money out. 
liable to be fined in such circumstances? 
Mr. RAMSEYER. That would depend on circumstances. If 


Would I be 


| they could prove that you may have had it in for somebody, or 


that you were interested in another financial institution, per- 
haps they could find you guilty. Of course, just the mere words 
in the form in which the gentleman puts them would not con- 
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stitute the offense; but when you have a criminal statute, and 
somebody wants to get a fellow, under this bill you will have to 
prove malice, but you do that by circumstances, and you have 
also to prove deceit. You may have been honest at the time 
you made the statement, but the other fellow comes and says 
that it is a lie, and then, of course, it would be up to the jury 
to find from the gentleman’s statement and all the circumstances 
in the case whether the statement he made, even though hon- 
estly and innocently made, in the minds of the jury in the 
Federal court was tainted with malice and deceit; and if they 
find that it was tainted with malice and deceit, even thongh 
the statement did not do anybody a penny’s harm, under this 
bill the gentleman would go to the workhouse. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the words “ may tend” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ tends.” 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Why is the amendment? What is the 
difference between “ may tend” and “tends”? In a statement 
I made a week ago I called attention to the peculiar wording 
of this bill. For instance, in line 6, these words are used— 

Makes, publishes, utters, repeats, or circulates. 


Suppose I do make a statement that comes within this, and 
that I go out and repeat that statement. Under this bill would 
I be guilty of two offenses? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Oh, no. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Why, then, use the word “repeats ”? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. It is false statements which the 
bill deals with, and if repeated to different persons it becomes 
more obnoxious and goes to illustrate the intent with which the 
statements are made. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
on page 1; 


The bill provides, beginning with line 5 


Whoever maliciously, with intent to deceive, makes, publishes, utters, 
repeats, or circulates any false report— 


And so forth. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
in line 10— 

Which imputes or tends to impute insolvency. 


What is the difference between a statement that imputes 
insolvency and a statement that tends to impute insolvency? 

Mr. SEITBERLING. I have offered an amendment to strike 
that language out. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Of course, this bill had already been 
chopped all up from the way it was when first introduced, and 
the House likely will chop it up some more. It all goes to show 
how illy considered this legislation has been and how important 
it is that it should be defeated. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I think it is but fair to state that 
the gentleman [Mr. Sreteerrine] is a member of the committee 
and offered the amendment before the committee to strike out 
the words “may tend” and insert the word “tends.” I con- 
sented to it, though I can not see that the amendment either 
helps or hurts the bill. The language of this bill is the same 
as the bill or amendment proposed by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate in 1925 and by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House when these committees were consider- 
ing the McFadden bill, the amendments being based upon the 
draft of a bill prepared by the American Banking Association 
in 1907. I have no personal interest whatever in this bill, but 
I am interested in the stockholders, depositors, and borrowers 
of my State and the country at large. It does not affect me one 
way or the other, whether it passes or not. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is all; Mr. Speaker, I just wished to 
eall attention to these things. I am not trying to correct the lan- 
guage. But any lawyer that wants to read something that 
ought to appeal to him very strongly as uncertain and am- 
biguous ought to read very carefully this bill and try in his 
own mind to place a construction on the different words, and 
then speculate in his own mind as to just how the courts would 
construe those words when the time comes for the courts to 
construe them. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 
last two words, 

The SPEAKER pro 
Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. ABERN®ETHY. Mr. Speaker, I usually follow this great 
committee, and it is with a great deal of reluctance that I now 
have anything to say against this bill. But the situation in the 


It is made an offense to repeat it, Then 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 


tempore. The gentleman from North 
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United States to-day is a very precarious one, particularly with 
reference to our national banking system and our Federal 
reserve system. In most of the States, and in North Carolina 
particularly, our large banks are getting out of the national 
banking system and the Federal reserve system and going into 
the State system. We have had a number of bank failures in 
North Carolina recently. I am advised by the comptroller’s 
office that there are something like 450 national banks in the 
United States under receiverships. 

I im advised further, by reading the report of the comptroller, 
that we are likely to have before the end of the year probably 
many more bank failures. We are in a precarious situation 
as I see it. The President of the United States has appointed 
a commission to point out the way to try to unclog, so to speak, 
the dockets of our Federal courts. It strikes me that the 
great Committee on Banking and Currency, instead of going into 
this field and bringing in this kind of legislation, can do some- 
thing constructive to stop this great run upon the national 
banking system and the Federal reserye system in various 
States. I do not believe we can help the situation by creating 
more crimes by statute to clog the dockets of the Federal courts. 

In my community, for instance, we recently had a bank 
failure. In my mind’s eye I can see at least 15 or 20 good citi- 
zens of my town who would have been subject to indictment 
if this bill had been a law when this bank failed. While I have 
great respect for the Federal courts, God have mercy on a 
man that goes into the Federal court without a good lawyer 
and financially able to defend himself. [Applause.] 

Mr. CROSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will be glad to. 

Mr. CROSS. Do you not think that this very thing would 
tend to make people suspicious, and would do more harm than 
good to the banks? In other words, if I were asked about a 
certain bank, I would say, “Of course, I can not talk,” but I 
shake my head and walk away. It would breed suspicion 
against the bank. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will be glad to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am opposed to the creation of 
new Federal offenses where State laws can supply the need. 
The only excuse that I have heard given for this bill is that 
under State regulations a man may slander a bank situated in 
another State and be immune from prosecution. If that is the 
situation that is sought to be corrected, then the bill ought to 
be amended to apply to such offenses only. If you leave it as it 
is, there will be a duplication of offenses. For instance, if the 
State law makes it an offense, and the Federal law also makes 
it an offense, a party will be subject to prosecution in both the 
State and the Federal courts; if the bill is intended to correct 
the situation which they say it is, that is, to prevent individ- 
uals in one State from slandering a bank in another State, then 
the bill should be so limited, and then there will be no dupli- 
eation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It strikes me that instead of making 
more crimes for our people to defend themselves against, we 
ought to engage ourselves in doing what we can to relieve some 
of this unemployment now abroad in the land. We should not 
be making more crimes to call for more taxes, for more courts. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will be glad to. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Just a moment ago the gentleman said he 
was absent at roll call on a very important mission. Was he 
engaged upon a labor of love in that connection, to advance 
legislation that might help the situation? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I was engaged in a labor of love, but fur- 
ther I can not say. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Gladly. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would like to know whether the gen- 
tleman succeeded? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The rules of this House do not permit 
me to speak about the other body. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to proceed for two additional 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Ladies and gentlemen of the House, I 
dislike to take issue with such distinguished leaders as the 
chairman of this committee and the Democratic members of 
this committee, but it strikes me, and I believe it strikes the 
average Member of the House, that this is a bad time to make 
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any more crimes to clog up the Federal courts. 
could very well afford to defer this matter. 
when this great committee brings in its revision of our Federal 
banking laws and the revision of laws with reference to our 
great Federal reserve system, we might then do something to 
prevent a person from slandering a bank. 

The situation is a little different in my State than in the 
State of Iowa, to which the gentleman referred. We make it a 
crime to slander an innocent and virtuous woman. 
far as we go, and we ought not to go any further. 
will not pass this bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

I only want to take up a moment of the time of the House. 

One of the fundamental principles regarding criminal statutes 
is that the offense must be definite and certain. I think if the 


I believe we 


committee will examine this bill carefully they will conclude | 


that the offense stated here is not of that definiteness and cer- 
tainty that will sustain it if it is ever questioned in the courts. 

Let me illustrate. 
person who is charged with making a false or malicious state- 
ment to the effect that a bank is unsound financially, under this 
statute, if a person is indicted the burden would rest upon the 


people to prove, first, that the statement to the effect that the | 


bank was unsound financially was made maliciously; and, sec- 
ond, that the statement was false. 

The burden rests upon the people in the first 
prove that the statement was false. It is not a matter of 
defense as iS usually the case in similar statutes. The burden 
rests in the first instance on the district attorney to prove that 
the statement is false, and how is he going to do it? That is 
what I ask. 

Here, for instance, is a man who says that a certain bank is 
in an unsound condition. He is indicted for that statement. 
The case comes to trial, and the district attorney must prove 
that the statement is false in order to convict him, and the 
only way he can prove the statement is false is to come into 
court and prove that the bank is in sound condition. 

How is he going to prove that? Is he going into a criminal 
court and prove to the jury that the bank is sound? He can 
not ask for men’s opinions; he will have to bring the assets 
of the bank into court and prove that the bank has sound 
assets in excess of its liabilities. It seems to me that this is 


instance to 


so indefinite and uncertain and so difficult to prove that the 
whole purpose of the bill is nullified. 


Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Suppose you brought in the cashier, who was 
pilfering from the bank, and he produces a sworn statement 
as to the condition of the bank. That would be accepted? 

Mr. DENISON. No; that would not be proof that the bank 
was solvent. 

Mr, McSWAIN. That would not be the best evidence. 
best evidence would be the actual assets of the bank. 

Mr. DENISON. In order to convict the person you must 
make proof that the bank was sound financially, and I say that 
that is so difficult and indefinite that it will, in my judgment, 


constitutional. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 


by the statement. 
Mr. LOZIER. 
Mr. DENISON. I yield. 
Mr. LOZIER. When the assets are brought in and exhibited 
to the jury and the witnesses examined as to the solvency of 
the bank that makes an issue of fact upon which the jury will 


Will the gentleman yield? 


ultimately pass, and there would be a dispute as to the question | 


of fact, whether or not these assets that have been offered in 
evidence were sufficient to constitute a sound banking institu- 
tion. 

Mr. DENISON. Why, very often the bank examiner can not 
tell whether a bank is solvent or not. It requires almost a 
liquidation before you can tell whether the bank is solvent. 
How are you going to establish the fact that the assets are good 
or bad? The district attorney would have to bring all the assets 
before the jury and show that the bank is sound financially 
before you can convict under the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the nature of the expense created 
by this bill is so indefinite and uncertain that no court would 
hold it constitutional. 
since the burdén is placed upon the Government to prove that 
the alleged slanderous statement is false, the Government would 
be under the burden in each case of showing to the jury the 
assets and liabilities of the bank, which no bank would willingly 
submit to and which would make it practically impossible to 


It may be that | 


That is as | 
I trust we | 


As I understand it, in order to convict a | 





The | 


| year.” 


Let me suggest that if proof is | 
made that the bank is sound, the bank has not suffered any loss | 


| lieu thereof the words “ which causes. 


But even if it were a valid enactment, | 
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convict. I think this bill ought to be defeated or recommitted 
to the committee for further study. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The pro 
will be withdrawn, and the question is 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
ccmmittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, 
which 
will of 


amendment 
committee 


forma 
on the 


line 1, after the word “ bank,” 
may otherwise injure, or tend to 
such bank.” 


strike 
injure, 


out the words “or 


the business or good 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
commitiee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out 
sign and figures “ $1,000.” 


the sign and figures “ $5,000" and insert 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempere. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, 
year.” 


line 6, strike out the words “ five years” and insert “ one 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “ provision,” 
to boycott, or to blacklist.” 


strike out the words “or 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER ‘pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


| committee amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 2, 


cause a 


line 9, after the word “ from,” 
withdrawal of patronage 
business or good will of.” 


strike out the words 
from, or otherwise to 


“or to 
injure the 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, 
* $1,000.” 


line 16, strike out the sign and figures “ $5,000” and insert 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, 


line 17, strike out the words “five years” and insert “ one 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 


: ' s , | amendment, which I send to the desk. 
destroy the very purpose of the legislation and render it un- | 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SEIBERLING: Page 1, line 8, after the 
word “ system,” strike out the balance of line 8 and all of lines 9 and 10 
down to and including the word “ provoking” in line 11 and insert in 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may we have the paragraph 
read with the substitute incorporated? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the paragriph may be read with 
the committee amendment and the proposed amendment. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Whoever maliciously with intent to deceive, makes, publishes, utters, 
repeats, or circulates any false report concerning any national bank or 
any State member of the Federal reserve system, which causes a general 


| withdrawal of deposits from such bank. etc. 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. Is he willing to accept 
this amendment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. So am I. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend 
to participate in this discussion, but it seems to me the situation 
is this: The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramseyer] has taken 
about half the time, and he says that nothing of this kind has 
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ever happened in his State. Is he afraid that it is going to 
happen and thus get some of his people into trouble? Then 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], who always 
speaks eloquently, did not get any nearer to the present-day 
situation than 20 years. He had a funeral scene and made 
an address to the jury. Here is the situation. 
like it or not, there is a lot of empty-headed gossip by people 


about things they do not know anything about, which does a | 


lot of harm. This Congress should make it a violation of law to 
lie about the solvency of a bank, and it should not object to 
stating it specifically in detail in the law. 
says that he thinks this is unconstitutional. So we have the 
bill opposed for three reasons. The first is that what it 
penalizes does not apply at all. Another is that it is unconstitu- 
tienal, and the third is that somebody died in Mississippi 20 
years ago who, had he recovered, would be subject to prosecu- 
tion if this bill was the law at that time. I submit to you 
that the banking interests of this country—and I am not a 
banker—have a right to not have their institutions ruined by 
milicious slander. We have heard a good deal of talk about 
banks. When you hurt a bank it is not only the bank that you 
hurt but you hurt the people the bank serves, you hurt the stock- 
holders, the depositors, and the community. I hope this is just 
the beginning of making offenses out of a lot of malicious, 
slanderous talk, and I will be glad to see the day when the 
constitutional immunity which is afforded in certain legislative 
bodies—-and I am not thinking just of this one—will be removed 
so that anybody with respectability and standing may not be 
slandered and subject to abuse on the floor of a legislative 
body by some nobody from nowhere who does not know any- 
thing, as has been done recently in the city of Washington to 
some highly reputable citizens who came here, as they had a 
right to do, to present their case in a matter in which they 
are interested. I think this bill should be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LETTS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fokowing amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “to” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LETTS. Also the following amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


and insert “ which.” 


The question is on agreeing to 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lutrs: Page 2, line 13, strike out the word 
“effect” and insert the word “ effects.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to 


Amendment offered by Mr. Howarp: Add a new section, as follows: 

“Any bank official who maliciously, with intent to deceive, makes, 
publishes, utters, repeats, and circulates any false reports concerning 
any individual which imputes or tends to impute insolvency or unsound 
financial condition or financial embarrassment to such individual shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both.” 


[Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that my col- 
leagues will adopt this amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point of order, 
[Cries of “Too late! ”] 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, I done been talkin’ all this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust my colleagues will be as quick to dis- 
cover the side of justice as they have been to discover the 
facetious side, and I believe they will if they will follow me 
and let me tell them one little instance, and one only. 

In a western town there was only one little bank. There 
were, of course, several business houses there. A man conduct- 
ing the largest business had some trouble with the bank and 
his credit was impaired by that particular bank. So what could 
he do for money to carry on his business but go to a neighbor- 
ing town? But the telephone was there before he got there, 
and the bankers in the other town were informed that they 
should loan no money to this man, because 
insolvent. 
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What was his remedy? He never had any in that locality. 
It happened that his wife’s folks, living in a distant State, had 
some money, and he got out of his trouble all right. But sup- 
pose he had not had that kind of a wife? 

This amendment is an absolutely necessary thing. No man 
goes further than I in favor of legislation to forbid and to 
punish the act of any man who imputes insolvency to a sound 
bank, for, in fact, my wife happens to own some bank stock, 
and I am strongly for her. I think, Mr. Speaker, that this little 
incident that I have related—and there must be many like it 
the country over—will lead all of us to accept this amendment. 
I myself accept it gladly. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN rose, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Nebraska rise? 

Mr. SLOAN. I rise to strike out one of the surviving words 
of this bill. I do not oppose my colleague’s amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, it is for the purpose of making 
an inquiry that I rise. Nebraska has no such thing as criminal 
slander. It has a criminal libel statute, of course, where the 
evil report is in writing, print, or engraving. I understand 
from inguiry and a cursory examination that in many of the 
States of the Union their statutes are in a similar condition, so 
that the passage of this bill would leave the verbal utterance 
or verbal slander of a banking corporation as the only subject 
for criminal slander in my State. If that is generally the case, 
the Members from those States should not select a bank cor- 
poration as the one unit to be protected from the malicious 
spoken word, leaving all our citizens confined to civil remedy 
for the evil-spoken word. Banks in their good names should 
be, like Cesesar’s wife, “above suspicion,” and in strength a 
Gibraltar against assault by tongue of ill report or the frenzy 
of the frantic. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN and Mr. CHINDBLOM rose. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Lllinois. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is too late. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Page 2, line 8, after the 
word “provision,” strike out the balance of the line and all of lines 
9, 10, 11 to and including the word “system” on line 12. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. The 
House has already acted on that identical language. This 
changes the amendment that has already been adopted, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Arkansas at what point the House acted upon 
that amendment? 

Mr. WINGO. At what part of the bill or what point of the 
procedure? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. It is on line 8, page 2. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Referring to the words— 


Or to cause a withdrawal of patronage from or otherwise to injure the 
business or good will of any national bank, or any State member bank 
of the Federal reserve system— 


For what purpose does the 


I am not including the committee amendment that already 
struck out that language from the section. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman’s language would change the 
effect of the language already adopted by the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; it does not. 

Mr. WINGO. What would be the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to know at what time the 
House has acted on this? 

Mr. WINGO. The House is now in position to vote on the 
bill. It would destroy the bill. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I would like to know what this 
amendment is? I know what the last one was. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment includes lan- 
guage not included in the other amendment and is clearly in 
order. If not, it is in the discretion of the House to reject it or 
adopt it as it sees fit. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition. 


he was practically The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
is 


recognized. 
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Mr, CHINDBLOM. Early in the discussion of the bill under 
general debate I called attention to this language, and in all 
seriousness I beg the Members of the House to observe the 
difference in this language and the language which precedes it 
with reference to the commission of an offense under para- 
graph (g). 

Paragraph (h) first provides that— 

If two or more persons conspire to violate the above provision. 


The above provision is paragraph (zg), and that provision re- 
stricts conduct which is punishable as a crime to conduct which 
is done maliciously, with design to deceive. That qualification 
applies only to the first part of the conspiracy section, which is 
paragraph (h), but when you come to the further language— 


If two or more persons conspire * * * to cause a general with- 


of the Federal reserve system— 


You have no limitation and no qualification. Such conduct 
does not have to be malicious, with intent to deceive. So that 
under this language, no matter what the intent, be it good, bad, 
or indifferent, a person having committed it would be punish- 
able for a conspiracy. 


Generally speaking, Mr. Speaker, I think statutes punishing | ter is ended and 


conspiracies should be very carefully drawn. At best a con- 
spiracy statute is a dragnet for the purpose of prosecuting and 
punishing those who can not be found to be directly involved in 
the commission of an offense. I submit in all sincerity and can- 
dor that here it is proposed to punish for conspiracy a man who 
in some way might be concerned in conduct which results in the 


general withdrawal of deposits from a national bank or a State | 


member bank of the Federal reserve system, whether it was 
done with malicious intent or intent to deceive or not. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. If the directors of one bank, A 
were seeking to get deposits that were in bank B into their own 
bank, they might be guilty under this provision? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Clearly. There is no question about it. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Just the 


spiracy? 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. As the language reads here, I submit 


there is nothing further necessary to create a crime in the latter 
of the two cases, where persons conspire to cause a general 


withdrawal of deposits from a national bank or a State member 
bank of the Federal reserve system, than the mere act of caus- 
ing the withdrawal of funds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I move the previous question, Mr. Speaker, 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania moves the previous question on the bill and all amend- 
ments to final passage. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I would like to inquire whether or 
not I can at this time move to refer or to recommit this bill to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That comes on the final passage 
of the bill, before the question is put on the final passage. 

The question is on ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
will state kis parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CRISP. A motion to refer is in order, and is it not in 
order to vote on a motion to refer before we vote on the ques- 
tion of engrossment and third reading of the bill? If the bill 
is to be recommitted to the Committee on Banking and Currency 
there is no necessity for it being engrossed and read a third 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous question has been 
ordered on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Mr. CRISP. That is true; but, the previous question having 
been ordered, it is not debatable; but it is clearly in order for 
the House instead of voting to pass the bill to vote to postpone 
it or to recommit it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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| ordering it 
drawal of deposits from any national bank, or any State member bank | 


| nays and take up the time of the House in ordering 


| established, the previous question on the bill to final pass: 
| having been adopted, the motion to recommit is not in 


persuasion of getting | 
deposits into their own bank would make them guilty of con- | 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, may I 
motion which has just been put is upon 
reading and engrossmenut of the bill. It 
the bill has been engrossed. If any gentleman should demand 
the reading of the engrossed copy, that would the pro- 
ceedings. So far we have simply ordered, if the motion is 
passed, that the bill be engrossed and read a third time; and 
after the third reading a motion to recommit to the committee 
is in order. 

Mr. CRISP. Answering my friend, of course, it is imma- 
terial, except that we do want orderly, common-sense pro- 
cedure. Parliamentary law is nothing but common sense. Now, 
what is the common sense of this proposition? If the House 
desires to refer this bill back to the committee, why vote on 
engrossed and read a third time, which is simply a 
vehicle for consunring the time of the House? On that voie, 
if they desired to do so, one-fifth could order the yeas and 

the bill 
engrossed and read a third time, and then follow it immediately 
with a demand for the reading of the engrossed bill, which 
might delay further consideration until next day. If the House 
desires to refer the bill to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the vote is had now on that motion, the whole mut- 
time saved. That is common and in 
my judgment, under the rules of the House, a motion to refer 
is a privileged motion. It is a mrotion to be voted upon be- 
fore you vote whether you are going to advance a bill under 
some further procedure looking to its passage. The motion is 
debatable except for the previous question, and the previous 
question having been ordered, in my judgment it is not de- 
batable, but the motion is in order now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Maprs). The Chair is 
ready to rule. It seems to the Chair that the practice is well 
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suggest that the 
ordering the third 


does not presume that 


stop 


xe nse, 


ice 
order 
until after the vote on the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill and before the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to be tiresome 
in the rules of the House there are two motions, one to refer, 
and that motion was in the House long before you had your 
motion to recommit. There is also, which amounts to the same 
thing, a motion to recommit with or without instructions, and 
while I have not looked at the rule book for some time I think I 
can, if given a moment’s time, find the rule which says that the 
motion to recommit or refer is in order either before or after 
the previous question is ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will ask the gentle- 
man from Georgia if it is not true that the previous question 
shuts off the right to make a motion to refer until after the 
motion on the engrossment and third reading of the bill is dis- 
posed of? The motion to refer might have been in order before 


but 


| the previous question was ordered on the bill to final passage ; 


but the previous question having been ordered it seems clear 
to the Chair that a motion to refer is not now in order until 
after the vote on the engrossment and third reading. 

Mr. CRISP. I will say to the Speaker that unquestionably 
the previous question cuts off any further debate and it cuts off 
any amendment to the bill. The effect of the previous question 
having been ordered is that the House shall proceed, without 
any further debate and without any further amendment to the 
bill, to vote upon it, but there is another preferential rule, not 
debatable at this stage, to wit, to recommit, and it dues seem to 
me it is in order to move to recommit, and if the House desires 
to recommit that disposes of the matter without taking the time 
to vote on the other question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has great respect 
for the opinion of the gentleman from Georgia, as has the 
House, but the Chair does not understand the rule in the way 
that the gentleman from Georgia has contended. 

The rule, as the Chair understands it, is, as stated in the 
Manual—section 790—as follows: 


The motion to commit may be made pending the demand for the previ- 
ous question on the passage, whether a bill or resolution be under con- 
sideration (V, 5576); but when the demand covers all stages of the bill 
to the final passage the motion to commit is made only after the third 
reading, and is not in order pending the demand or before the engross- 
ment or third reading (V, 5578-5581). 


The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The previous question was ordered on the bill to final passage, 
so that it seems clear to the Chair that the motion to recommit 
is not in order until after the motion on the engrossment and 
third reading is disposed of. 
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and was read the third time. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a 
motion to recommit, and in doing so I ask unanimous consent 
to speak for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the bill? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
a bill in its present shape. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. 
previous question has not 
commit? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 


I am opposed to this monstrosity of 


that 
motion to 


Speaker, may I 
been ordered 


suggest 


on the re- 


There was no objection, 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, I want to make a short statement 
clusion of the debate upon the pending bill. 

My 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 


| 


the | 


Marcu 5 


But when our chairman, Mr. James, fs back at the head of 
the table and the condition of the House Calendar justifies our 
bringing in additional legislation we will take up this bill and 
| other bills relating to the same, and first fight the matter out in 


| the committee, and will then bave to fight it out on the floor. 
Is the gentleman opposed to | 


I was reared and educated to the belief that “nothing is 
finally settled until it is settled right.” I have heard no one 
discuss the matter of the way the promotion list was formed 
in 1920 by somebody in the War Department but admits that 
the method and principle of arrangement was wrong and very 
unfortunate. I should except those officers in the Army who 


| are the beneficiaries of the outrage that was committed. I 


think all of them, with a single exception, regard it as a work 
of sublime wisdom. That single exception, unless he has 
changed his mind, ought to be photographed and his photo- 


| graph framed and placed alongside that of George Washington 


in con- } 


sole object in introducing this bill was to protect stock- | 


holders and borrowers, and particularly depositors of national | 


banks and State banks members of the Federal reserve system. 

The House having adopted the amendment introduced by 
the gentleman from Nebraska {[Mr. Howarp], which 1 regard as 
a monstrosity as a legislative proposition, I do not propose to 
vote for the bill with this thing in it. If the House wants to 
send this bill to the Senate with this amendment, it can do 
so, but I shall not be a party to it. 

It is my purpose, however, to make a motion to recommit 
the bill to the Banking and Currency Committee for further 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Georgia has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from 


mittee on Banking and Currency. 


as the modern example of a broad-minded, honest, and disinter- 
ested citizen. 

The high-ranking officers in the Army who have been interro- 
gated in my presence on this subject admit that it was a seri- 
ous, a demoralizing, and unfortunate arrangement, working 
serious injustice to older emergency oflicers, who had had pre- 
war education at private expense, had received pre-war mili- 


| tary training at State expense in the National Guard, and were 


| the entire period of the World War. 


personal participants, holding responsible commissions during 
These high-ranking officers 
lay the blame on Congress for this situation, claiming that the 
list had to be formed as it was formed in order to obey the will 


; of Congress. 


The question was taken, and the motion to recommit was | 


agreed to. 
PROMOTION 
Mr. 


on 


IN THE ARMY 

Mr. McSWAIN. 
extend my remarks the bill (H. R. 10169) relating to the 
reformation of the promotion list of the Army by printing my 
own interview published in the Army and Navy Journal of 
March 8. 

The SPEAKER. 
unanimous consent to extend his 
manner indicated. Is there 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am extending my remarks 
on H. R. 10169 for the purpose of explaining the reasons for 
the introduction and support of this bill. 

Of course, I have introduced another bill looking to the 
accomplishment of a measure of justice to many emergency 
officers who were taken into the Regular Army when the officer 
personnel of the Regular Army was practically doubled on July 
1, 1920. My new bill introduced February 21, 1930, is H. R. 
10169. My delay in introducing this bill does not indicate any 
lack of interest in the subject or any weakening of my convic- 
tion that a grievous injustice was done to the major portion of 
the emergency officers. 
because it could make no progress in the present situation of 
Congress. It is true that the Senate passed a general promotion 
bill in December, but we who are in Congress understand how 
things like that happen. I was not in the Senate Chamber at 
the time, and would not venture to say how many Members 
were on the floor. But 
sentatives do not let things go through that way. They could 
jam the tariff bill through under a special rule and prevent any 
amendments, because that was a pet administration measure. 
tut a controversial matter of this kind wouid mean a_ pro- 
longed and bitter fight in the House. 

There was no necessity for my introducing the bill even now, 
because it can not be considered for weeks and perhaps months. 
The able and beloved and energetic chairman of our committee, 
the Hon. Frank W. JAmes, of Michigan, the man who has the 
absolute and unquestioning confidence of all members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, both Republican and Democratic, 
and, in fact, of all Members in the House of Representatives, 
is ill and in Walter Reed Hospital. Reports are that it may be 
several weeks before he is able to return to his usual and stren- 
uous duties, We are all hoping and praying that this time he 
may have a complete recovery. Sut during his illness and 
absence we would not consider important and hotly contested 
legislation of this kind. We are considering private bills, local 
and noneontroversial matters, and are holding hearings regard- 
ing several pending bills relating to Muscle Shoals. 


from 
remarks 
objection? 


The gentleman South Carolina asks 


in the Recorp in the 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to | 


On the other hand, Members of Congress, with two or three 
very conspicuous exceptions, who were then upon the committee 
having the legislation in charge, say that they never intended 


| the legislation to be construed as it was construed by the War 
The question is on the motion to recommit the bill to the Com- | 


Department, and were shocked and surprised when they found 
that very young men, having had practically no experience in 
the business or professional world, most of them holding com- 


| missions as second lieutenants, but being technically in the 


Regular Army because their commissions were provisional, 
should be placed on the promotion list above emergency officers 
with an average age of at least 10 years more, who were well 
educated, had been engaged in business or pursuing professions 
for about 10 years before entering the World War, and had 
held commissions during the period of the war ranging from 
colonel down to captain. So these young provisional second 
lieutenants will become majors before men 10 years older and 
who ranked them during the war from two to five grades. 


| Hundreds of these provisional second lieutenants were jumped 


on July 1, 1920, to the grade of captain and now outrank men 
who during the war commanded regiments and battalions and 
companies, and commanded these regiments, battalions, and 


| companies under war conditions and in combat. 


: t | many 
I delayed to introduce the bill merely | second lieutenants during the period of the camp without wait- 


I know that these provisional second lieutenants now claim 
that they chose the Regular Army, and that by reason of mak- 
ing their choice they were entitled to special consideration. 
They may fool themselves into believing that, but they can not 
fool me, who knew the conditions under which they were offered 
conimissions and under which they accepted them. During the 
first officers’ training camp, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., I knew 
young men that accepted commissions as_ provisional 


ing for the result of the 90-day training period. These young 


| men were generally unmarried and not engaged in any essen- 


tial industry, and were, therefore, in the class A draft group. 


| That means that it was an easier thing to grab a certainty in 


| be called out under the draft. 





| the 
the Members of the House of Repre- | rather than continue in a state of uncertainty as to whether 


form of a provisional commission as second lieutenant 
or not they would be recommended for any commission by the 
camp instructors, and would if not commissioned be certain to 
I was among them and heard 
them talk, and the matter of entering the Regular Army as a 
“life calling” was as remote from their minds as it was then 
from the minds of the emergency officers who later applied for 
commissions. Therefore in reality and in essence these pro- 
visional second lieutenants were “emergency” officers. It was 
the emergency that brought on the legislation itself. It was the 
emergency that justified the War Department in offering the 
commissions. It was the emergency that induced them to apply 
for and to accept the commissions. It was the selective service 
law which created the “ emergency” for these unmarried young 
men. Most of them were in a dire emergency. They had been 
reading about the hell of horrors of front-line trenches and 
no-man’s land. 

To stand on guard half knee-deep in frozen mud was the lot 
of a private soldier. Second lieutenants might get killed in a 
charge over the top, and thousands of them were killed while 
bravely charging, but when not on the charge they had a chance 
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at comfort and convenfence. They had private soldiers to wait 
on them and cook for them. When the private soldier was 
sleeping in the French barn, or in a deserted French pigpen, 
the second lieutenant was sleeping in a French feather bed. 
While the private was standing on guard ankle-deep in cold 
water, the second lieutenant was in a warm and dry dugout. 
So, looking at the thing fairly and squarely, aside from retro- 
spective technicalities and post bellum considerations based on 
self-interest, these provisional second lieutenants were even 
more truly “emergency” officers than were these older officers 
who were made captains, majors, lieutenant colonels, and col- 


onels, nearly all of whom were married men, and many of them | 


engaged in essential industries, and were not immediately sub- 
ject to the draft, and entered the Army as a matter of patriot- 
ism, and took command of these same provisional second lieu- 
tenants who are now colmmanding them. Such an unreasonable 
reversal of situation would be ludicrous and ridiculous if it 
were not so serious to these older officers. 

It is serious for these older officers, not merely because of the 
matter of pay and possibility of promotion, but in the matter 
of proper pride and justifiable self-respect. Many of these offi- 
cers now have grown children and are compelled to live in 
some shabby house on the shabby side of the post, when one of 
these provisional second lieutenants now ranking as captain, or 
even major, lives in a nice house in the best section of the post, 
and his little children, most of them too young to enter school, 
are either in the kindergarten or being pushed around in a baby 
carriage. How can the older officer explain to his grown sons 
and daughters this preposterous and absurd state of affairs? 

These grown sons and daughters look up the Army Register 
and observe that their fathers graduated from good colleges 
and military schools and commanded National Guard organiza- 
tions before the World War, and the same register shows that 
most of these provisional second lieutenants were just out of 
college, some of them having never graduated, and some of them 
having only finished high school and never had any military 


training or experience of a responsible and commissioned nature, | 
with authority of command, prior to the World War, and yet | 


by some strange and unexplainable twist in human affairs the 
bottom rail gets on top and the junior commands the senior and 
the inexperienced has authority over the widely experienced, 
and the man who knows the ways of the business and profes- 


sional world is subject to the dictates of a youngster who knows 
nothing of the world of affairs. 

I understand that there are two or three or maybe more Mem- 
bers of Congress who claim that Congress “ intended” to do this 


very thing. 


the House or the Senate, where these gentlemen who now claim 
that what was done was “intended” to be done, ever told Con- 
gress what would happen. If they told Congress, I have not 
found it. If they told Congress, surely Congress did not under- 
stand their explanation. 
into that legislation with eyes open and understanding minds, 
then Congress should be severely condemned. 


3ut whether the mistake was made by Congress knowingly | 


or unwittingly or whether it was made by the War Department 
by misinterpretation, and, if so, whether that misinterpretation 
was conscious and purposeful or unintentional and accidental, is 
perfectly immaterial to me. If I make a mistake to-day and 
to-morrow learn that I have made a mistake, I immediately set 
about to rectify it. 

If Congress made the mistake, it should rectify it. If the 
War Department made the mistake, Congress also should 
rectify it. Congress is the judge of whether or not a mistake 
was made by anybody. Congress has the power to decide when 
and what correction it will make of this egregious mistake. That 
mistake has resulted in unspeakable injustice. The best thing 
for the Army and the best thing for the Nation and for the 
consideration of national defense generally is to correct that 
injustice. That is the purpose of my bill, and if this injustice 
is not corrected I will know the reason why. I intend to see 
that the present Céngress votes after understanding the issue 
this time. The Congress of 1919 perhaps did not understand the 
issue. I doubt that the Committee on Military Affairs as a whole 
understood what would happen to its language when the War 
Department began to construe it. 

But when my bill comes up for consideration I intend to make 
the issue sharp and clear to the mind of every Member. If a 
Member votes to sustain the status quo and to perpetuate these 
provisional second lieutenants in their ascendancy over these 
older and more experienced emergency officers, then he shall 
know, if my written and spoken words can convey my meaning 
to his mind, that he is voting for the absurd and unfair state 
of affairs that I have pictured. If that Member can justify 
that vote back in his district when he meets the friends and 





But I have been unable to find any place either in | 
the report of the committee or in any explanation made to either | 


If Congress understood it and went | 
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relatives of these older and more experienced emergency officers, 
then that Member will be fortunate. But I believe that it will 
be easier for that Member to justify his vote on the ground 
by which I justify my vote, to wit, justice and common sense 
and fair play. Of course, some of these second lieutenants have 
relatives in my district. Of course, I must incur their enmity 
and hostility. That is the responsibility of every legislator. 

He can not please everybody and he must choose in this 
issue between the friends and relatives of these second lieuten 
ants who are the beneficiaries of this monstrous and demoraliz 
ing arrangement of the promotion list, and the friends and 
relatives of the older and more widely experienced officers, but 
who are suffering from the unjust, unfair, unreasonable, and 
unnecessary arrangement of the promotion list. As between 
these two groups, I feel that justice and a sense of fair play 
and decent and humane consideration of the feelings of the 
wives and grown daughters and sons of these older emergency 
officers require me to take the stand I have taken in this issue. 

For years after the war I could hardly believe that this 
absurdly unreasonable and ridiculously unjust thing had been 
done. A few of my friends complained, but I could not realize 
what had happened. Finally, when the promotion list itself 
was shown me and I saw the names of officers that I knew, 
with some of these provisional second lieutenants whom I knew 
on the promotion list over 3,000 files above emergency officers 
that I knew to be at least 10 years older and to have just as 
much natural ability and just as much or more education, and 
to have had at least 10 years of actual experience in competitive 
affairs and to have commanded in war regiments, battalions, 
and companies-—when I saw this with my own eyes I could 
hardly believe my eyes and it took days for me to realize just 
the full and fatal conseqnences of such arrangement. 

So it is idle now to talk about who is responsible for what is 
commonly called “the crime of 1920.” The important 
that the unjust and outrageous thing was done. 
to consider now is, Shall we correct it? I believe it should 
be corrected, even if 10 years have passed. The longer this 
condition remains, the more conspicuous and outrageous will be 
the consequences. In a few years these older emergency officers, 
who must remain captains as long as they remain in the Army, 
will be at drill and on parade, and about various military duties 
and their white hair will contrast with the raven locks of the 
youngsters who will be majors and lieutenant colonels, proudly 
sitting on their horses while the gray-haired captain marches 
by. When we enter the social life of the post and eontrast the 
ages of the families, and contrast their living quarters, and con- 
trast their incomes, then the outrage will be more conspicuous. 

If any friends of these provisional second lieutenants suggest 
as a remedy for this strange situation that the older emergency 
officers should resign and thus save themselves and their families 
from this embarrassment, I answer that the country called these 
older emergency officers away from their wives and children in 
1917, not by draft but by the offer of commissions. 


fact is 
The only thing 


These emer- 


| gency officers volunteered and bravely and joyfully fought their 


country’s battles. When the country, in the interest of national 
defense, decided to double the officer personnel in 1920, these 
emergency oflicers were invited to apply for commissions, and 
their services were gladly accepted. There were not enough of 
these provisional second lieutenants to supply the Army with all 
the additional officers it needed. When now, by a strange twist 
either in the formation of language or in the construction of 
language, the tables have been so turned that the lowest ranking 
Regular Army officer outranks the highest ranking emergency 
officer, then it is unpatriotic and un-American for anybody to 
suggest that the way to correct a wrong which somebody com- 
mitted is for the sufferer from that wrong, for the person who 
got the hot end of the poker, to get out of the way and throw up 
his claims and to let the beneficiary of that wrong remain in 
undisturbed possession of swift and undeserved and even unex- 
pected promotion. I have heard this argument by some of the 
beneficiaries of “ the crime of 1920,” but I have not heard any 
disinterested and unbiased persons make that argument. I hope 
that the beneficiaries themselves will not have the unmitigated 
brazenry to make this argument any more. They in their self- 
asserted wisdom should conjecture and proclaim some other so- 
lution of the problem. I do not expect them to offer any sur- 
render of their quickly and easily acquired laurels. But perhaps 
they can suggest some reasonable and workable and half-just 
method of correcting the injustice. I respectfully invite them, 
through their few friends in Congress, to offer some such solu- 
tion. If no such solution comes through any such source, then 
we must assume that they have no solution and their attitude 
is one of “ let him take who has the power, and let him keep who 
can.” If that be their attitude, I think when this matter comes 
to a fair and square vote, after the Members of Congress under- 
stand, as they shall, what the issue is, then we shall have the 
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power to take and to recover for these older emergency officers 
who volunteered without the persuasion of a draft law to help 
fight in the greatest war of history. 


HERDING OF REINDEER IN ALASKA 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by the insertion of a letter from the In- 
dians of northern Alaska setting forth certain grievances in con- 
nection with the herding of their reindeer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alaska asks unanimous 


consent to extend his remarks by printing a letter from certain | 


Indians of northern Alaska. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
shall not object to this request, but I shall object to any further 
proceedings until we get through with the next bill that is to be 
considered 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 
ESKIMOS COMPLAIN TO DELEGAT! 


ALASKAN IN CONGRESS 


{IaLoo, ALASKa, January 21.] 


Mr. D. A. SUTHERLAND, 

Washington, D. C. 
Sie: In regards of reindeer, we 
the reindeer 
the 
Govt 


are the (Eskimos) 


and 


DeAR natives 


who are owners of the are writing to you 


how we, natives, 
The put 
zens and self-supporting 
Sheldon J: 
and educate them 
Phe did not give 
The natives had to work for them or pay 
with 


are 


reindeer in Alaska so that 


ickson was sent up to Alaska to find out the condition 


not one live deer. 
for them at the rate 


Gov't reindeer to the natives, 
cash 
a fawn 


here in 


of $20 to $25 a female 


When the 
them to 


reindeer first got Alaska the natives worked hard 
get their reindeer. 
herded to their reindeer 


and 


for 
for 
grub 


worked 
for 
Gov't loaned 


first 
five years more 
which the 


Those who 


for 


and 


get 


clothes, 


five years 
and clothes 
them to be 


grub and 


twenty-five 


their 
with female deer 
returned at the second five years 

Later on was to pay female deer a each 
and then later on Mr. Lopp, who was a chief supt. of 
Alaska that 
small so he raised it to six deer for the first year, eight for the 
second year, ten for the third year, and ten for the fourth year, with 
nll the supplies furnished the first year, two-thirds the second year, one- 
third the third year, and none the fourth 

From then they fast, the 
think that the natives their deer free for nothing, but 
hard to earn them, day and night, in winter, in stormy 
had to take care of them even if we are lost on our 

And the natives got their own reindeer, and the meat they 
for food, and the skins for their clothing, and they support their 
them and nowadays the and the 
reindeer are taken in place of the games. 

The do not raise wheat, potatoes, or any kind of products 
that the white people raised in the States, but the natives had to hunt 
to live by the animals and fish 

If the animals fish 
thing the natives will have. 


two year for five years, 
the reindeer in 
saw 


a pay, 


year 

white 
we worked 
weather we 


since increase and maybe 


got 


way. 
finally 
use 
families by using games 


are scarce, 


natives 


are very the reindeer are the only 
For that reason, we, the natives, are inter- 


and scarce, 


ested in the reindeer industry, and that’s why we want to handle our | 


handle it. 
reindeer 


no white man to 
the 


own reindeer, and we don't 
When W. C. Shields 
the reindeer works was going 
to be 
Hie was very 


want 


was superintendent of industry, 


on good business. 
interested in reindeer industry. He tried to get every 
to get his own reindeer, and every reindeer owner likes him. 
died during the “* flu,” the 
that no other superintendent 


native 
Ever since he 


raise trouble, after we can't get so good 


as he is 
Under 
Best teacher of 


Supt. Shields 


teachers has been good a teachers. 
Mr. Harry D 


Supt. Shields the Govt 


all we had at Igloo was 
his term 
to cl 
Now, it that 
Lomen Reindeer Company. 


ind after those two men left the reindeer industry had start 
lange into trouble 
seems to us these present Govt. men are helping the 
Lomen Company are trying to take the rein- 
For this 


to give and handle 


deer and grazing grounds from the natives without permission. 
we don’t want the Lomen Company and white people 
our reindeer and grazing grounds. 

Lomen Company even drive a herd from natives grazing grounds to 
their own grazing grounds, even from the herd they don't belong to 
them, 

That is the kind of treatment we natives got 
ever since they got the reindeer of their own. 


from the Lomen Co. 


explain | 


the natives can become citi- | 


the natives would never become self-supporting on so | 


people | 


on a good business, and everything seems 


| not cause any controversy whatsoever. 


reindeer industry starts to | 


Reese, under | 
| 
He was in good care of the reindeer reports all through 
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They are trying to make some money out of our reindeer and making 
trouble for us. We are telling you all truth about this. 

Why did the Gov't let Lappe and missions sell female deer to Lomen 
Company, or other white men, and not let natives sell female deer to 
white men? 

We could sell female and get good money for them one time, and now 
our females, as well as males, are being killed by Gov’t men, and we 
don’t get one cent from them, and must ask the chief herder or school- 
teacher how much money we have make from the deer, but we can never 
find out. 

Why did Gov't let white men own female deer? When Palmer and 
his boss told Gov't it don’t hurt natives, but help them if white men 
own deer, why don't Gov’t ask natives something about those things? 

We will tell Gov't no good for natives, and now we find out we was 
right. 

Since Palmer want to mark fawns by percentage, and Lomen people 
make laws at Juneau, Alaska, that deer belongs to the owner of his 
mark, and then Lomen Co. go all over the natives’ grounds, drive all 
deer, and mark all unmark deer to Lomen Co., Lomen can get money to 
pay boys all round-up and mark their fawn, but natives can’t, so lots 
of unmark natives’ Geer. Lomen mark all. Natives’ herds near Lomen 
herd loses lots of deer this way. 

If white man want reindeer in Alaska, why don't they come up here 
and work on deer like Eskimos when they was only a few deer here? 

Only they want deer now after we make them increase so much; now 
they want Gov't to take our deer away from us, and because it is no 
good for the natives for white men to own deer, we natives like to have 
some good Gov't man tell Gov't to take deer from white man and let 
only natives have female deer. 

White man taken now our fish, furs, whale, games, and gold, and now 
they want our reindeer, and maybe day they want our life. 
Please try help us what you can. 

THOS. OCTUK, 
WM. OQUILLUK, 
I’reD Mosquito, 
FRED TOPKOK, 
KEELICK, 


some 


PETER OCTUCK, 

Kopak, 

Jim EYUK, 

JOHNNIE KUGGRUK, 

Dick KuGGRvUK, 
Committee. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 

AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
9046) to amend the fourth paragraph of section 13 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 


| a bill, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the fourth paragraph of section 13 of the 
Federal reserve act, as amended (U. 8. C., title 12, sec. 345), be further 
amended to read as follows: 

“The aggregate of notes, drafts, and bills upon which any person, co- 
partnership, association, or corporation is liable as maker, acceptor, 
indorser, drawer, or guarantor, rediscounted for any member bank, shall 
at no time exceed the amount for which such person, copartnership, as- 
sociation, or corporation may lawfully become liable to a national 
banking association under the terms of section 5200 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended: Provided, however, That nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construed to change the character or class of paper now eligible 
for rediscount by Federal reserve banks.” 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which should 
It simply extends to 
State member banks of the Federal reserve system the same right 
that is now enjoyed * y the national banks in regard to the redis- 
count of individual or single borrowers’ notes, giving them the 
same rights as are extended under section 5200 of the national 
bank act to national banks. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WINGO. Is not this a correct statement of the situation? 
The last time we amended section 5200 of the national bank act, 
which section covers what is known as the 10 per cent limita- 
tion, we failed to also amend paragraph 4 of section 13 of the 
Federal reserve act, which covers the same question. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WINGO. And if this bill is passed, it will carry out 
what Congress intended the last time it revised section 5200. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The purpose of the bill is explained in the 
following letter from the general counsel of the Federal 
Reserve Board: 
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FEDERAL RESERVE Boarb, 
Washington, February 5, 1930. 
Hon. Oris WINGO, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: In accordance with your recent request 
over the telephone, I am writing this letter to explain the purpose of 
H. R. 9046, which proposes to amend the fourth paragraph of section 
13 of the Federal reserve act. 

Concisely stated, the purpose of this bill is to permit a member 
bank to rediscount with a Federal reserve bank as much paper of a 
single borrower as a national bank is permitted to acquire from a 
single borrower under the provisions of section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes, and no more. It is not intended to change the character 
or class of paper eligible for rediscount but pertains only to the amount 
of paper of a single borrower which may be rediscounted. 

Under the eight exceptions to section 5200, national banks are now 
permitted to make loans to single borrowers in rather liberal amounts, 
exceeding 10 per cent of their capital and surplus on certain classes of 
paper, but under section 13 of the Federal reserve act they are not 
permitted to rediscount for the Federal reserve bank paper of a single 
borrower in amounts exceeding 10 per cent of their capital and surplus, 
with the one exception that this restriction does not apply to the dis- 
count of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually existing 
values; and it causes much confusion and dissatisfaction when the 
Federal reserve banks decline to rediscount as much paper of a single 
borrower as national banks are permitted to acquire under the pro- 
visions of section 5200. Officers of member banks can not understand 
why a line of credit which they are expressly permitted to extend to a 
single borrower under section 5200 is considered excessive when the 
same paper is offered to the Federal reserve bank. The reason is quite 
technical, and it is difficult to explain it satisfactorily to officers of 
member banks, who are inclined to regard it as a needless technicality. 
It increases the feeling that rediscounting with Federal reserve banks 
involves much “red tape” and technicalities, and I have no doubt 
that this feeling is one of the reasons why many country banks prefer 
to deal with city correspondents instead of Federal reserve banks. 

In order that you may have a better understanding of the effect 
which will be brought about if this legislation is enacted, I shall out- 
line briefly the recent history of section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, 
and the relation of section 13 of the Federal reserve act thereto. 

Prior to the enactment of the McFadden Act (February 25, 1927), 
section 5200 of the Revised Statutes placed a limitation of 10 per cent 
of a national bank's capital and surplus on the total liabilities to any 
such bank of any one person, company, firm, or corporation; but this 
limitation was subject to a number of specific exceptions. Section 13 
of the Federal reserve act provided then, as it does now, that the 
amount of notes, drafts, and bills bearing the signature or indorsement 
of any one borrower rediscounted by a Federal reserve bank for any 
one Bank should not exceed 10 per cent of the capital and surplus of 
the bank, except that this limitation does not apply to the discount 
of bills of exchange drawn in good faith against actually existing 
values. Both the Federal Reserve Board in construing this provision 
of section 13 and the Comptroller of the Currency in construing the 
provisions of section 5200 had interpreted the law as applying only to 
direct liabilities such as those of maker or acceptor and not to indirect 
liabilities such as those of drawer, indorser, or guarantor. 

The McFadden Act greatly increased the difference between these 
two sections, because it left section 13 as it was, but amended section 
5200. It increased the difference between these sections in these two 
important respects: (1) It greatly liberalized and broadened the eight 
exceptions to the 10 per cent limitation of section 5200, but did not 
add to or broaden the single exception to the 10 per cent limitation of 
section 13; and (2) it made indirect liabilities as drawer, indorser, or 
guarantor subject to the limitations of section 5200, but left the limita- 
tions of section 13 applicable only to the direct liabilities as maker or 
acceptor. 

To indicate explicitly what are the exceptions now contained in 
section 5200, as amended by the McFadden Act, I inclose herewith a 
circular issued by the Comptroller of the Currency showing the pro- 
visions of the law and on the reverse side a table of the amounts loan- 
able to one person by a national bank. 

As a result of this situation the chief differences now existing be- 
tween the limitations on the paper of one person which a Federal 
reserve bank may discount for a member bank and on the loans to one 
person by a national bank are (1) in the case of loans by national 
banks the basic limitation of 10 per cent is subject to a number of 
liberal exceptions, whereas the basic limitation as to rediscounts is 
subject to only one exception; and (2) the limitation on loans of a 
national bank applies to indirect liabilities as well as to direct liabili- 
ties, but the limitation on rediscounts for one person, under the inter- 
pretation of the Federal Reserve Board which has been in existence for 
years, applies only to direct liabilities—those of maker and acceptor. 

As indicated above, the purpose of the proposed bill (H. R. 9046) is 
to make the limitations contained in section 13 of the Federal reserve 
act on the paper of one person which may be rediscounted by a Federal 
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reserve bank conform as closely as possible to the Nmitations on loans to 
one person by national banks under section 5200 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. If H. R. 9046 should be enacted, the limitation on rediscounts for 
one person would be subject to all of those exceptions which are now 
contained in section 5200 of the Revised Statutes with reference to 
loans to one person by national banks, and would be applicable not 
only to liabilities incurred directly as maker or accé ptor but also to 
those incurred indirectly as drawer, indorser, or guarantor 

One of the practical results of the 
illustrated as follows: 

A national bank may now loan to a single borrower an amount equal 
to 25 per cent of its capital and surplus on paper, secured by shipping 
documents or chattel mortgages covering livestock, but may rediscount 
with a Federal reserve bank the notes of such borrower only in an 
amount equal to 10 per cent of the capital stock and surplus of such 
national bank. If the law were amended, the 
might take the entire 25 per cent. 

Under the now existing provision of section 13, some question might 
be raised as to whether the limitation prescribed applies both to the 
rediscount of paper under the authority of section 13 and under the 
authority of section 13a, or only to the rediscount of paper under sec- 
tion 13. The enactment of the proposed bill would clarify this am- 
biguity so as to make the limitation applicable broadly to any paper, 
including that acquired under section 13a as well as that acquired under 
section 13. 

You will note also that the bill provides that it is not to be con- 
strued “to change the character or class of paper now eligible for 
rediscount by Federal reserve banks.’ There was at one time in the 
McFadden bill a provision similar to that contained in the bill under 
discussion and objection was made on the ground that it was intended 
to change the character of paper eligible for rediscount, and this pro- 
vision was finally stricken out of the McFadden bill because of opposi- 
tion aroused by this unwarranted contention. There ig nothing in the 
bill upon which to base the opinion that the character or class of paper 
eligible for rediscount is in a@ahy way to be affected; but, in order to 
anticipate any similar objection to this bill, this provision that the 
character or class of paper eligible for rediscount is not to be affected 
has been included. 

I trust explanation of this complicated and technical 
subject will be clear enough to give you the information about the bill 
which you desire If not, please do not hesitate to call upon me again. 

With kindest personal regards, I am respectfully yours, 
WALTER WYATT, 
General Counsel, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFappen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
APPOINTMENT OF AN ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENI- 

POTENTIARY TO THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA (H. DOC. NO, 312) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which was read, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Secretary of State, recommending the 
enactment of legislation authorizing the appointment of an 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Union 
of South Africa and fixing the salary of the said officer at not 
less than $10,000 per annum. 


proposed amendment may be 


Federal reserve bank 


the above 


Herspert Hoover. 

Tue Waite House, March 5, 1930. 

SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS AT LIMA, PERU 
811) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which was read, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered printed. 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Acting Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation 
of the sum of $13,000 for the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the Sixth Pan American Child Congress, to 
be held at Lima, Peru, July, 1930. 


(H, DOC, NO 


Heersert Hoover. 
Tue Waite House March 5, 1930. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. Jonnson of Illinois (at the request of Mr. HoLapay), 
for three days, on account of illness. 
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Mr. Cuase (at the request of Mr. Berrs), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Bey, for two weeks, on account of important business. 

MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I merely wish to announce to the House, for the benefit espe- 
cially of those who are interested in the subject of national 
parks, that recently there was passed by the Legislature of the 
State of Kentucky an act authorizing 
State funds to the extent of $1,500,000, which act has been 
signed by the governor and is now a law. This will complete 
ihe sum—between $2,500,000 and $3,000,000—necessary to buy 
all the lands, including the original Mammoth Cave property 
and the various other great cave systems in that region, neces- 
sary for the establishment of the Mammoth Cave National Park 
in uccordance with the act of Congress of May 1926. We 
will have a fund of about $800,000 made up of private contribu- 
tions and also the donation of caves and cave properties and 
lands of the value of about $350,000 or $400,000. Thus the sue- 
cess of this great national-park enterprise is fully assured. 

The House will recall that under the authority of Congress a 
committee was appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
headed by our colleague the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 


to the request 


25, 


the Mammoth Cave National Park area, the Shenandoah Valley 


National Park area, and the Great Smoky Mountains National | 


Park area, and all three of these areas were recommended as 
national parks. Congress thereupom passed the necessary en- 
abling acts, and the three projects have nearly reached the 
point of fruition; and within a reasonable time in the future, 
under expenditures made, not at the hands of the Government 
but by private means and by State aid, all of these great do- 
mains will be added as units of our national-park system, and 
we shall have established and maintained in this country east 
of the Mississippi River an adequate system of national parks. 
When these areas are conveyed to the United States—and the 
conveyances shall be made without to the United States— 
the Federal Government, through the Intericr Department and 
the National Park Service, will accept them and improve and 
maintain them as national parks. 

On the 11th of last month, under invitation to do so, it was 
my very great pleasure to appear before the joint session of the 
General Assembly of Kentucky, while the indicated State meas- 
ure Was under consideration, and to deliver an address in favor 
of its enactment, 


cost 


Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to be permitted to incorporate as an | 


extension or portion of my remarks on this subject quotations 
from the report of the Southern Appalachian National Park 
Commission ; 
committee that reported this bill to the House; and also to in- 
corporate a short letter written by President Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, on the subject of the Mammoth Cave National 
Park. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave given me, therefore, I quote the 
report of the House Committee on Public Lands (with certain 
portions omitted) favoring the enactment of the Mammoth Cave 


National Park bill—of which measure I had the honor to be the | 


author—which report embodies therein the report of the South- 


ern Appalachian National Park Commission already referred to. 
The the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill 
(il. R. 12020) to provide for the establishment of the Mammoth Cave 


Committee on 


National Park in the State of Kentucky, and for other purposes, having 


considered 
mendatic 
The 


the same, report it favorably to the 
mn that it do pass without amendment. 


text of the bill is as follows: 
“HH. R. 12020, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session 
“A bill to provide for 


House with the recom- 


ark in the State of Kentucky, and for other purposes 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That 
inafter referred to shall 
simple, there 


when title 
have 


to lands within the area here- 
sted in the United States in fee 
shall be, and there is hereby, established, dedicated, and 
set apart as a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of the people, 
the tract of land in the Mammoth Cave region in the State of Kentucky, 
being approximately 70,618 acres, recommended 
the Southern Appalachian National Park Commission to the Secretary 
of the Interior, in its report of April 8, 1926, and made under authority 
of the act of February 21, 1925; which or any part or parts 
thereof as may be accepted on behalf of the United States in accord- 


been ve 


as 


area, 


of the | 


the appropriation of | 


This committee, known as the South- | 
ern Appalachian National Park Commission, made a survey of | 
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} ance with the provisions hereof, shall be known as the Mammoth Cave 
| National Park: Provided, That the United States shall not purchase by 
| appropriation of public moneys any land within the aforesaid area, 
but such lands shall be secured by the United States only by public 
or private donation. 
“ Sec. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to accept, as hereinafter provided, on behalf of the United 
States, title to the lands referred to in the previous section hereof, 
and to be purchased with the funds which may be subscribed by or 
through the Mammoth Cave National Park Association of Kentucky, 
and with other contributions for the purchase of lands in the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park area: Provided, That any of said lands may 
be donated directly to the United States and conveyed to it, cost free, 
by fee simple title, in cases where such donations may be made without 
the necessity of purchase. 
“Sec. 3. The administration, protection, and development of the 
aforesaid park shall be exercised under the direction of the Secretary of 
| the Interior by the National Park Service, subject to the provisions of 
the act of August 25, 1916, entitled ‘An act to establish a National Park 
Service, and for other purposes,’ as amended: Provided, That the 
provisions of the act approved June 10, 1920, known as the Federal 
water power act, shall not apply to this park: And provided further, 
That the minimum area to be administered and protected by the Na- 
tional Park Service shall be, for the said Mammoth Cave National Park, 
20,000 acres, including all of the caves: Provided further, That no gen- 
eral development of said area shall be undertaken until a major portion 


of the remainder in such area shall have been accepted by said 
Secretary. 


9 
-- 


“Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior may, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act, employ the commission authorized by 
the act approved February 21, 1925.” 

With the exception of Lafayette National Park, a small area on the 
coast of Maine, there are no national parks east of the Mississippi; yet 
the greater portion of our American population is to be found in this 
great region, and unless there may be provided for those who live in 
this region such parks, easily accessible, the great majority of our 
people will never have the opportunity of visiting a national park. 
With the single exception noted, all of our national parks lie west of 
the Mississippi and practically all of them west of the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains. 





| Tennessee, this favorable report on H. R. 


. ‘ * : 5 } 
the report of the Committee on Public Lands, the | referred to, made a survey of the three national-park projects named 


For the same general reasons, therefore, that this committee is re- 
porting favorably H. R. 11287, providing for the establishment of the 
Shenandoah National Park, in the State of Virginia, and the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, in the States of North Carolina and 
12020 is made. Under the 
act 21, 1925, there was appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior the Southern Appalachian National Park Commission, made 
up as follows: Representative H. W. Temple, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man; Maj. W. A. Welch, chief engineer and general manager of the 
Palisades Interstate Park of New York and New Jersey; Mr. Harlan P. 
Kelsey, former president of the Appalachian Mountain Club, of Boston; 
Mr. William C. Gregg, of the National Arts Club, of New York; and 
Col. Glenn S. Smith, acting chief topographic engineer of the United 
States Geological Survey and representative of the Interior Depart- 
ment on the commission. The commission, in accordance with the act 


of February 


in the act, viz, Shenandoah, Great Smoky Mountains, and Mammoth 


Cave, and as a result declared its emphatic approval of the three 


| projects, conditioned that the lands involved in each project should be 


conveyed to the United States free of cost. The commission, on April 





the establishment of the Mammoth Cave National | 


a national park by | 


8, 1926, made its formal report to the Secretary of the Interior, and 


| the Secretary on April 14, 1926, transmitted this report to the Con- 


gress. (See H. Doc. 311, 69th Cong., Ist sess.) Reference is here 
made to this report, and particularly to that portion thereof which 
relates to the Mammoth Cave project, and which recommends it for 


national-park purposes. The following is quoted from that report: 


APRIL 8, 1926. 
Hon. Huserr Work, 
Seerctary of the Interior. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The members of the Southern Appalachian 
National Park Commission, appointed in accordance with the act of 
| February 21, 1925 (Public, No. 437—68th Cong.), have complied with 
the requirements of the act and with your instructions, and desire to 
report as follows: 

We suggest that reference be made to the report of your special 
committee submitted December 12, 1924, which gave the reasons for 
definitely recommending the Shenandoah National Park area and the 
Smoky Mountains National Park’ area as worthy of being acquired as 
national parks. In conformity with the requirements of the above-cited 
act of Congress, members of the commission have during the past year 
made a more careful study and investigation of these and other areas 
and have found much additional evidence of the eminent worthiness 
of these two areas for acquisition as national parks. Your commis- 
sion has also made a careful examination of the Mammoth Cave region 
of Kentucky, and believes sufficient reasons exist to warrant its accept- 
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report. Below are briefly outlined some of these reasons. 

Mammoth Cave is the best known and probably the largest of a re 
markable group of limestone caverns, 20 or more of which have been 
opened up and explored to a greater or less extent. Included in this 
group are Colossal Cavern, Great Onyx Cave, new entrance to Mam- 
moth Cave, Salts Cave, Procter Cave, Long Avenue Cave, Great Crystal 
Cave, Cave of the Hundred Domes, Diamond Cave, Mammoth Onyx 
Cave, Dixon Cave, and others, all of which contain beautiful and won- 
derful formations. There is good evidence that many more caverns 
yet to be discovered exist in this immediate territory, and it seems 
likely that most, if not all, of this entire group of caverns eventually 
will be found to be connected by passageways forming a great under- 
ground labyrinth of remarkable geological and recreational interest 
perhaps unparalleled elsewhere. The territory which embraces this 
network of caverns consists of about 15,000 acres, or an area approxi- 
mately 4 miles wide and 6 miles long. Another geological feature of 
much interest is found in the thousands of curious sink holes of vary- 
ing sizes through which much of the drainage is carried to underground 
streams, there being few surface brooks or creeks. 

The Mammoth Cave area is situated in one of the most rugged por- 
tions of the great Mississippi Valley and contains areas of apparently 
original forests which, though comparatively small in extent, are of 
prime value from an ecological and scientific standpoint and should be 
preserved for all time in its virgin state for study and enjoyment. 
Much of the proposed area is now clothed in forest, through which flows 
the beautiful and navigable Green River and its branch, the Nolin 
River. 

All this offers exceptional opportunity for developing a great national 
recreational park of outstanding service in the very heart of our Na- 
tion’s densest population and at a time when the need is increasingly 
urgent and most inadequately provided for. 

Your commission has carefully investigated the above-recommended 
areas with a view of selecting on the ground the most suitable bound- 
aries or limits of purchase area for the proposed parks. Your com 
mission, through the cooperation of the Army Air Service, obtained air- 
plane photographs of the Shenandoah and Smoky Mountains park areas, 
and these photographs proved to be a great help in determining suitable 
boundaries. 

In accordance with your instructions, the associations and organiza- 


tions in the States in which these national-park areas are located were | 


informed that the lands within the areas must be presented to the United 
States Government in fee simple before such areas could become national 
parks. On May 27, 1925, identical letters were addressed by the com- 
mission to the leading groups in these States, suggesting that they 
definitely organize to carry out the requirements of the commission and 
stating further that “ to facilitate this work the commission considers it 
necessary that an organization state-wide in scope be incorporated to 
act for the citizens and organizations of such State for the purpose of 
centralizing their efforts; * * * and in order that it may be 
custodian of moneys, lands, and options for the purchase of lands within 
the proposed park areas to be held in trust for park purposes.” In com- 
pliance with the suggestions of the commission the following organiza- 
tions were incorporated: In Virginia the Shenandoah National Park 
Association (Inc.), in Tennessee the Great Smoky Mountains Conserva- 
tion Association, in North Carolina the Great Smoky Mountains (Inc.), 
and in Kentucky the Mammoth Cave National Park Association. These 
organizations have been engaged in obtaining donations, both of money 
and land, and options, with the following results: 

The Shenandoah National Park Association (Inc.) reported April 3, 
1926, that the total amount raised in donations is $1,249,154, and a 
minimum net sum of $1,200,000 for the purchase of the proposed Shen- 
andoah National Park. The Great Smoky Mountains Conservation As- 
sociation and the Great Smoky Mountains (Inc.) reported April 1, 1926, 
that Tennessee and North Carolina have raised jointly the total sum of 
$1,066,693.91. The Mammoth Cave National Park Association reported 
April 1, 1926, two donations of property aggregating 3,629.13 acres, of 
which 1,324.10 acres are to be covered by fee-simple title and 2,305.03 
acres by cave rights. Included in this area are the caves exhibited by 
the Colossal Cavern and by the New Entrance Co., but not including 
Mammoth Cave. 


+ . > > . . . 


As the Great Smoky Mountains Conservation Association (Tennessee) 
and the Great Smoky Mountains (Inc.) (North Carolina), jointly, and 
the Shenandoah National Park Association (Inc.) have complied with 
the requirements submitted to them by your commission, we therefore 
recommend that the two areas designated as above indicated be made 
national parks and administered as such when 250,000 acres in each of 
them have been transferred in fee simple to the United States. We 
also recommend that the Mammoth Cave National Park be established 
when the Mammoth Cave National Park Association can transfer to 
the United States in fee simple one-third of the proposed area (approxi- 
mately 20,000 acres), including all the caves, and can assure you that 
steps will be taken to obtain additional and sufficient funds to purchase 
substantially all the lands within the designated boundaries. 
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ance as a national park if requirements are met as outlined in this | 
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Boundaries : The boundaries recommended in this report, being largely 
natural and easily determined, are such as to include all the area that 
the commission hopes will ultimately be acquired as national parks, it 
being well understood that there may be holdings within the recom- 
mended areas near these boundaries which may on further inspection 
be found impractical or not economical to include. 

» > > * 7 > . 

(ec) Description of approximate boundaries of the Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park area—all in Kentucky. 

Beginning at a point on the Brownsville Pike at Liberty, Ky., as 
shown on the standard topographic map of the Geological Survey known 
as the Mammoth Cave sheet, thence following said Brownsville Pike to 
Pig; thence leaving said pike and following highways in a northerly 
direction to a point about one-fourth mile west of Turnhole Ferry on 
Green River; thence westerly, following highways via Sitent Grove 
School and Arthur to a point on the Brownsville Pike near Brownsville, 
as shown on the standard topographic map of the Geological Survey 
known as the Brownsville sheet; thence northerly, following roadways 
via Indian Hill to Indian Creek Landing on Green River; thence cross- 
ing Green River and continuing in a northerly direction, following high- 
ways and roads via Poplar Springs School, Sweeden, and Woodside, as 
shown on the standard topographic map of the Geological Survey known 
as the Leitchfield sheet, to a point on Nolin River 
Mountain; thence following Nolin River to Ky Rock; thence northerly, 
following roadways to Washington Meredith Ford on Nolin River, as 
shown on the standard topographic map of the Geological Survey known 
as the Cub Run sheet; thence crossing Nolin River easterly, following 
roads and highways via Cove Hollow School, Straw, Sanders Store, Cox 
Store, Denison, and Big Woods School, to a point on highway about one 
half mile south of Dry Run School; thence in a southerly direction, 
following Dry Run to a point where it joins Green River; thence follow- 
ing Green River about one-half mile to a small island; thence leaving 
Green River southerly, following roads and highways via Lick Log 
School and Iron Springs School to Highland Springs; thence westerly, 
following the highway via Chaumont and Cedar Hill School to the 
ginning. This area contains approximately 70,618 acres 

Respectfully submitted. 


opposite Whistle 


he- 


H. W. Temple, Chairman 

WILLIAM C. GREGG, Vice Chairman. 
GLENN 8S. SMitTH, Secretary. 

W. A. WeLcu, Member. 

HARLAN P, KELSEY, Member. 

The bill now under consideration (H. R. 12020) is drafted in strict 
accordance with the recommendations of the aforesaid 
Section 1 provides that when the lands of the Mammoth 
of Kentucky, recommended as a national park area by th< 


commission, 
Cave region 
* commission, 


| and comprising approximately 70,618 acres, shall have been vested in the 


United States, in fee simple, the same shall be— 

“established, dedicated, and set apart as a public park for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people; * *® * which area, or any part or 
parts thereof as may be accepted on behalf of the United States in 
accordance with the provisions hereof, shal! be known as the Mammoth 
Cave National Park: Provided, That the United States shall not pur- 
chase by appropriation of public moneys any land within the aforesaid 
area, but such lands shall be secured by the United States only by 
public or private donation.” 

Section 2 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior in his discretion to 
accept, as in the measure provided, title to the aforesaid lands, and to 
be purchased with the funds which may be subscribed by or through the 
Mammoth Cave National Park Association of Kentucky, and with other 
contributions provided for the like purpose, coupled with a proviso that 
any of such lands may be donated directly to the United States, and 
conveyed to it, cost free, by fee-simple title, in cases where such dona- 
tions may be made without the necessity of purchase. As lands have 
already been offered direct by the owners to the United States, for the 
purposes of this proposed national park, the language of this proviso 
is deemed appropriate. 

Section 3 provides for the administration, protection, and development 
of the proposed Mammoth Cave National Park under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, by the National Park Service, subject to the 
provisions of the acts of Congress governing the National Park Service 
and related matters. There is included in section 3, also, a proviso 
that “the minimum area to be administered and protected by the 
National Park Service shall be, for the said Mammoth Cave National 
Park, 20,000 acres, including all the caves”; and with the further pro- 
viso that “ no general development of said area shall be undertaken until 
a major portion of the remainder in such area shall have been accepted 
by said Secretary.” These provisions are written into the bill to meet 
the requirements and recommendations laid down by the aforesaid 
commission. 

Section 4 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act, to employ the aforesaid com- 
mission. 

Hearings on this bill were held by this committee on May 11, 1926, 
at which Representative Tuarcner of Kentucky, author of the bill, 
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and others, including Representatives Moore and Vinson, of Kentucky, 
and Mr. Robert J. Ball, director and representative of the Mammoth 
Cave National Park Association, appeared and were heard in behalf of 
the measure. Also, members of the Southern Appalachian National 
ark Commission, and representatives of the Department of the Inte- 
rior were present at the hearing. While no money contributions have 
made for the benefit of this project, it is true that there have 
been offered in donation, by the owners, for park purposes, 
1,524.10 and 2,305.03 acres in cave in all, 3,629.13 
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“ The Mammoth Cave may then go into speculative private 
hands and be forever lost for development as a national park for the 
benefit of the people of the country. It may be doubted whether Con- 
gress will sce fit to appropriate the money needed to acquire the neces- 
lands. All national parks, with the the Lafayette 
National Park, have thus far been carved out of the public domain. 
But certainly the fame of this great natural exhibit should constitute 
the greatest appeal for an exception to the rule. It is to be hoped that 
if Congress can not see its way clear to appropriate the funds necessary 
to acquire the areas needed, public-spirited parties will acquire it at the 
auction and donate it to the Government for the benefit of posterity. 
It ought to become the Nation’s property. (Pp. 84-85 of report.) 
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SUMMARY 


To sum up briefly it may be said that the system of caves and caverns 
in the Mammoth Cave region of Kentucky is, it is believed, the greatest 
and most extensive in all the world. Mammoth Cave, itself, for more 
than a century has been known throughout every civilized land, and is 
already “sold” to the people of every civilized nation. As a national 
park this region will attract great numbers of visitors, and will, un- 
doubtedly, prove to be one of the most popular of all our national 
parks. It should also prove to be one of the best revenue yielding of 
all our national parks, situated as it is very near the center of American 
population, and accessible, as it is, every day of the year, by steamboat, 
motor car, and railroad. The great underground world there can be 
visited every day in the year, and every hour of the 24. 


The tempera- 
ture in the 


caves is the same throughout the 12 months, and even the 
winter season will bring there large number of visitors because of this 
fact. 

The area called for in the bill will insure a great receational ground, 
most advantageously located, where, in spring, summer, and fall thou 
sands of our people may find—in addition to the pleasure and interest 
derived from an inspection of the caves and their many features of 
interest—the most delightful outdoor recreation in boating and fishing 
on Green and Nolin Rivers, lovely, navigable streams flowing for miles 
through the proposed park, and in traversing the picturesque and rugged 
hills and valleys and great forests of the region included in the proposed 
park area 

It is believed that the revenues which will be derived through con- 
cessions, incidental fees, and the like, will be more than sufficient to pay 
the costs of the operation and improvement of this national park, and 
that in this respect it will be unique. Under present unsatisfactory 
conditions of operation, and without adequate hotel facilities, between 
fifty and one hundred thousand persons annually visit these caves, and 
the revenue derived by the private owners is very large. The number 
of visitors and the resulting income will be multiplied many times if all 
these great cave units—15 or 20, of which only 3 or 4 are now being 
operated—are coordinated and operated as one great system, with ade- 
quate hotel and camp facilities provided, as will be the case under 
national-park management. 

There is no conflict or rivalry between the Shenandoah, 
Smoky Mountains, the Mammoth Cave National Park projects. 
They are separated by sufficient distances to avoid any conflict or 
rivalry, and each will serve a great section of our most populous regions, 
and each is distinctive in its appeal. Also, each will serve the country 
at large, and if the Mammoth Cave National Park is established it will 
be the only national park in the United States which will have flowing 
through it a navigable river on which large steamboats ply throughout 
the year 

In a separate report we have given our approval to a measure having 
for its purpose the creation of the other two national parks referred to, 
and we now give like approval to the present measure, having for its 
the creation of the Mammoth Cave National Park. Surely if 
the required lands may be donated to the United States Government for 
national park purposes they should be accepted and this marvelous 
system of cave and caverns, together with its attractive contiguous areas, 
converted into a national park and forever preserved for the benefit of 


the Great 
and 


purpose 


| the American people. 


Also, under leave given me therefor, I include as a portion of 
my remarks the letter addressed to me by Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, now President of the United 
States, on December 8, 1927, which is here given because of the 
strong statements it contains in behalf of the establishment of 
the Mammoth Cave National Park. We were then engaged in 
a campaign for funds with which to buy the required proper- 
ties, and the letter was very helpful. 


Tue SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, December 8, 1927. 
Hon. M. H. THATCHER, 
National Chairman Mammoth Cave 
National Park Association, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. THATCHER: Referring to the campaign now in progress 
to raise, by popular subscription, the funds required for the purchase of 
the necessary cave properties and lands in Kentucky for the establish- 
ment of the Mammoth Cave National Park, agreeably to act of Con- 
gress, I am very glad to give my whole hearted indorsement of this 
highly meritorious enterprise. 

The establishment and operation of this national park will not only 
be of incalculable value to Kentucky in a material way, through the 
tremendous tourist traffic it will attract, but of more importance, a great 
scientific and recreational area will be adequately opened to the Nation 
at large and every part of the country. And our country with its fast- 
growing population must now preserve its great recreation grounds or 
they will be lost or impossible to secure. The fame of the Mammoth 
Cave region is world-wide. It is already known at home and abroad 
and, lying, as it does, east of the Mississippi with all-the-year accessi- 
bility and being very near the center of our American population, the 
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Mammoth Cave National Park, when established, will undoubtedly prove 
to be one of the most popular of all our national-park units. 

I wish for you and your associates engaged in this campaign the 
fullest measure of success. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hgresat Hoover. 

The proponents of the Mammoth Cave National Park project 
are very much gratified over the outcome. They believe that 
this national park, being accessible every day of the year and 
every hour of the day, will prove, aS a practical matter, the 
most popular of all our national parks. 
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These proponents are | 


deeply grateful to all those within and without the State of | 


Kentucky, both public officials and citizens, for the respective 
contributions in whatever form—funds, property, or service— 
made to bring about the success of this movement. 
due to the Legislature and Governor of Kentucky; to the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park Association and its officers, directors, 
and members, and to the Kentucky National Park Commission ; 
to the members of the Southern Appalachian National Park 
Commission, headed by Representative TempLe; to the 


Thanks are | 


two | 


committees of Congress which favorably reported the enabling | 
act; to the House and Senate for the enactment of that meas- | 


ure; and to President Coolidge for approving it. Also especial 
thanks are due Representatives ABERNETHY and Lerrs, members 
and former Representative Sinnott (now deceased), then chair- 
man, of the Public Lands Committee of the House, for the very 
active, effective work they did in behalf of the indicated legis- 
lation; and to former Senator Ernst, of Kentucky, who, in the 
Senate, introduced the duplicate of the House bill. Thanks are 
also due to Mr. Hoover for the splendid assistance he rendered 
the cause during his tenure as Secretary of Commerce; and 
there must also be acknowledged with sincerest appreciation 


the services being rendered by the Interior Department, and | 


particularly by the National Park Service, headed by Mr. 
Horace M. Albright, its capable director, in cooperating and 
aiding in carrying into effect the act of Congress providing for 
the establishment of this national park. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THATCHER. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Does this purchase, or this con- 
templated purchase, include the Mammoth Cave proper? 

Mr. THATCHER. It includes the Mammoth Cave proper 
and all the major cave units in that section. We have already 
purchased a two-thirds interest in the original Mammoth Cave 
property, and the other third interest is under condemnation 
for national-park purposes. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Including the Collins Cave? 

Mr. THATCHER. Yes; the Floyd Collins Cave, the Great 
Onyx Cave, New Entrance to Mammoth Cave, Salts Cave, Cave 
of the Hundred Domes, Diamond Cave, Procter Cave, Great 
Crystal Cave, Colossal Cavern, Mammoth Onyx Cave, Dixon 
Cave, and the various other caves. About 70,618 acres are 
involved in the boundaries as recommended by the commission 
of which I spoke, and as contemplated by the act of Congress. 

Mr. EVANS of California. If the gentleman will permit 
another question, how far is this property located from the 
Lincoln home? 

Mr. THATCHER. Oh, not over 35 or 40 miles. The Lincoln 
farm, where Abraham Lincoln was born, is in Larue County, 
Ky., northeast of Mammoth Cave. Also Mammoth Cave is about 
75 miles from the birthplace of Jefferson Davis, which is also 
in Kentucky, in Todd County, to the southwest of the Mammoth 
Cave region. 

Mr. EVANS of California. The old Lincoln home is now a 
national park or a private park? 

Mr. THATCHER. It is, perhaps, a military park, though in 
the legislation of Congress on the subject it is designated as the 
Abraham Lincoln National Park or Reservation. It is under 
the supervision of the Secretary of War and, recently, Congress 





authorized an appropriation of $100,000 for the improvement of | 


the farm, of which sum $80,000 has been appropriated and is 
being expended. 

Mr. EVANS of California. The Lincoln property belongs to 
the United States Government? 

Mr. THATCHER. Yes. [Applause.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have been requested to 
submit a unanimous-consent request. I ask unanimous consent 
that all members of the Banking and Currency Committee may 
have five legislative days within which to revise and extend 
their remarks on the two bills considered to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that all members of the Banking and Cur- 
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thin which 


rency Committee may have five legislative days wi 


| to revise and extend their remarks in the Reoorp on the bills 


referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

A bill of the Senate of the following title w 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred as follows 

S. 3135. An act granting the consent of Congress to Helena 8. 
Raskob to construct a dam Robins Cove, a tributary of 
Chester River, Queen Annes County, Md.; to 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


as taken from the 


ucrTross 
the Committee 
ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. McFADDEN. Speaker, I 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
March 6, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. House 


move that the do 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, March 6, 1930, re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committ 


Lees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 

(10 a. m.) 
bills 


AFFAIRS 


To consider various 
and decorations. 


coneerning the award of medals 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


(10 a. m.) 

To require contractors and subcontractors « 
works of the United States to give certain 
employment of labor (H. R. 3393). 

To regulate the rates of wages to be paid to laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractors and subcontractors on public 
works of the United States and of the District of Columbia 
(H. R. 9232). 


ngaged on public 


preferences in the 


COMMITTEE ON THE 
(10 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
States (H. J. Res. 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 99) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 

Proposing an amendment to the eizhtcenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (11. J. Res. 246). 


JUDICIARY 


the 


United 


COMMITTFE ON RANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
House Resolution 141. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To define fruit jams, fruit preserves, fruit jellies, and apple 
butter, to provide standards therefor, and to amend the food 
and drugs act of June 30, 1906, as amended (H. R. 9760). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
(10.30 a. 


To consider private bills. 


AFFAIRS 
m.) 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.—caucus room) 


To amend the law relative to the citizenship and naturaliza- 
tion of married women (H. R. 10208). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

356. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Twitch Cove to Ewell, Md., and Tangier Sound to 
Chesapeake Bay via Ewell. Md. (H. Doc. No. 313); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations. 
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357. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 


from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and | 


survey of James River, Va. (H. Doc. No. 314) ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustra- 
tions. 


358. A letter from the national president of the American War | 


Mothers, transmitting report of the American War Mothers for 


the years 1927-1929; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ | 


Legislation. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. 
A bill to honor the memory of 
vellow fever; with amendment (Rept. No. 841). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. . 1222. A bill to establish a hydrographic office at Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii; without amendment (Rept. No. 850). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Joint Commission on Airports. A report 
mimending acquisition of certain properties adjacent to the 
District of Columbia for development as airports (Rept. No. 
£52). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
state of the Union. 


BILLS AND 


H. R. 4124. 


recs 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H.R. 328. A bill for the 
relicf of Parke, Davis & Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
842). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
hill for the relief of Ella E 
No. 843) Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1964. A bill for 
the relief of S. A. Jones; without amendment (Rept. No. 844). 
Keferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2776. <A bill for 
the relief of Dr. Charles F. Dewitz; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 845). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2810. A bill for the relief of Katherine Anderson 
ment (Rept. No, 846). 
House 

Mr. IRWIN: 
the relief of the 
Nw. S47). 

Mr 


692. A 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


Committee on Claims. H 
Lowell Oakland Co. ; 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2887. 
the relief of Mildred L. Williams; without amendment (Rept. 
No. S48). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
1160 \ bill for the relief of Henry P. Biehl; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 849). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Nayal Affairs. 
bill for the relief of John C. Warren, alias John Stevens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 851). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


R. 2849. 


A bill for 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees 

from the consideration of the following bills, 
ferred as follows: 


were discharged 
which were 


\ bill (H. R. 3923) for the relief of dependents of innocent | 


\ . an co | Pensions. 
ms killed through attempts to enforce the prohibition law; | Pensions 


per: 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A bill (HL. R. 4018) 
of the Federal Government engaged in the enforcement of the 
national prohibition law; Committee on Claims discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (11. R. 9249) granting an increase of pension to John 
Albert Fritz; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 
By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10524) to admit to the United 
States certain wives of American citizens; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


the heroes of the fight against | 
| approved June 1, 
| Columbia. 


House on the | 


Horner ; without amendment (Rept. | 


; with amend- | 


without amendment (Rept. | 


A bill for 


H. R. 9975. A | 


re- 


| 
or the relief of dependents of officers | the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10525) to acquire for park 
purposes the Heurich-Smith tract at Columbia Road and Nine- 
teenth Street; to the Committee on Public Buildings end 


| Grounds, 


By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10526) to extend 
the times for commencing and completing the construction of 
certain bridges in the State of Tennessee; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOLFENDEN: A bill (H. R. 10527) to authorize the 


| erection of an addition to the existing Veterans’ Bureau hos- 


pital plant No. 111, Coatesviile, Pa., and to authorize the ap- 
propriation therefor; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10528) to amend the act 
regulating the height of buildings in the District of Columbia, 
1910; to the Committee on the District of 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10529) to 
provide for the establishment of a light vessel at Grays Harbor, 
in the State of Washington; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10530) to 
amend section 4 of the act entiled “An act reclassifying the 
salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, 
readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equitable 
basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, 
and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 1925; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 10531) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Coast Guard life-saving station on the coast of 
Florida at or in the vicinity of Canaveral Point; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISH: A resolution (H. Res. 180) providing for an 
investigation into the activities of communists in the United 


| States; to the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 259) 
for the appointment of Frank Tukey, of Indiana, as a member 
of the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. SIROVICH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 260) re- 
questing the President to call a conference of the civilized 
nations of the world at Washington for the purpose of solving 
the problem of narcotic drug addiction, and setting forth a 
method of dealing with said problem; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 83 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

ty Mr. ALDRICH: Memorial of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island, urging the use of Westerly granite 
in the construction of Federal building, and particularly in the 
post-office building to be erected at Pawtucket and Woonsocket, 
R. I.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


PRIVATE 


By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 10532) for the relief of 
Frank M. Grover; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 10533) to authorize Hon. 
Frank X. A. Eble to accept a certain decoration and diploma 


| tendered him by the Republic of Poland; to the Committee on 


Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 10534) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida M. Goodfellow; te the Committee on Invalid 


By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 10535) for the relief of Lieut. 
Col. Harry O. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10536) for the relief of Ira L. Reeves; to 


By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 10537) granting a pension to 
Connell Perkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10538) granting a pension to Romeo 8. 
Montminy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10539) for the re- 
lief of Thomas C. Stewart; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 10540) for the relief of Frank 
M. Grover; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JEFFERS: A bill (H. R. 10541) granting an increase 
of pension to Bertha H. McArthur; to the Committee on Pen- 
Slons. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10542) for 
the relief of John A. Arnold; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10543) for | 
the relief of Henry Bess; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10544) for the relief of Lester T. Gayle, 
jr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 10545) for the relief 
of John S. Abbott; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 10546) granting an increase 
of pension to Lois A. Bentz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10847) for the 
relief of Maggie Gardiner Scott; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10548) for the relief of Martha J. Davis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10549) granting a pension to Kenneth B. 
Hull; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: A bill (H. R. 10550) granting a pension 
to Anna 8S. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 10551) granting a pension to 
William Henry Gray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 10552) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Rose D. Peck; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 10553) granting an increase 
of pension to Bessie D. Blu; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5314. By Mr. ACKERMAN: Petition of city council of the | 
city of Elizabeth, N. J., urging the approval of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562 in behalf of the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5315. By Mr. ALMON: Petition of John H. Drawbaugh, 
Athens, Ala., route 4, and a large number of other citizens of 
Limestone County, Ala., urging the passage of bills providing | 





for an increase of pension to the men who served in the armed | 
forces of the United States during the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5316. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of John S. Doty and 
other citizens of Marshall County, W. Va., urging speedy action 
on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased 
rates of pension to the veterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5317. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of New York (not 
members of the United Spanish War veterans or allied organi- 
zations), to grant increase of pension as provided in House 
bill 2562 to veterans who fought against Spain in 1898 and to 
those who engaged in the Philippine insurrection and the China 
relief expedition in 1900; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5318. By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: Petition of S. Robert 
Worthington and other citizens of Shoshoni, Fremont County, 
Wyo., favoring the passage of House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5319. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of World War veterans 
of Lynn, Mass.; Saugus, Mass.; and patients at naval hospital 
in Chelsea, Mass., asking Congress to pay all ex-service men 
in cash the face value of their adjusted-service certificates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5320. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the com- 
mon council of Milwaukee, Wis., memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to secure a more comprehensive and de- 
pendable governmental analysis of labor conditions, especially 
with regard to unemployment; to the Committee on Labor. 

5321, Also, memorial of common council of the city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., urging the passage of a bill to increase pensions 
of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5322. Also, memorial of the common council of the city of 
Milwaukee, Wis., urging the amendment of the Volstead Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5323. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 50 
voters of Denver, Colo., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5324. By Mr. FREEMAN: Petition of citizens of Danielson, 
Conn., requesting the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the United States armed forces during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5325. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the Chicago 
Medical Society, in opposition to House bill 9888; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5326. Also, petition of the Tulsa City and Oklahoma North- 
eastern Association Retail Druggists, indorsing Capper-Kelly 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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5327. Also, petition of the Oklahoma Public Health Associa- 
tion (Inc.), Oklahoma City, Okla., urging support of House bill 
7138 ; to the Committee on Education. 

5328. Also, petition of the Maule Bureau of Scientific Research 
in Aircraft Safety, protesting against the Watres bill and the 


| appropriation bill for the aeronautics branch of the Department 


of Commerce; to the Committee on the Post 
Roads. 
5329. 


Office and Post 


Also, petition of Humpty-Dumpty Stores, Oklahoma 


| City, favoring passage of Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill and the 


La Follette-Kendall half holiday bill; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

5330. Also, petition of the General Assembly of Illinois, in 
favor of restoration to the State and its people the exclusive 


exercise of the police power of said State as applied to the 


manufacture, sale, and transportation in intrastate commerce 
of medicinal liquor, sacramental+ wine, industrial alcohol, and 


|} nonintoxicating beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary 


5331. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of Carl Austin, of 
Shelburn, Ind., and 67 other citizens of that community, urg- 
ing speedy passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 
the Committee on Pensions, 

5332. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition of 75 citizens 
of Courtenay, N. Dak., for the consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 


; to 


| men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 


the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5333. Also, protest made by the Standing Rock Tribal 
ness Council with reference to House bill 7963; 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

5334. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of Charles Grimes and 57 
other residents of Aberdeen, in the sixth congressional district 
of Ohio, requesting early action on House bill 2562, to increase 
the rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5335. Also, petition of John T. Evans and 64 other residents 


Busi- 
to the Com- 


Doe. 


| of Winchester, Ohio, urging passage of the bill to increase the 


rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5336. By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: Petition of G. B. 
Keller, Va., and others, requesting speedy con- 
sideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5337. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Greenpoint People’s 
Regular Democratic Organization of the fifteenth assembly 
district, Kings County, Brooklyn, N. Y., being a set of resolu 
tions favoring the La Follette-Kendall Saturday shorter work 
day bill for postal employees; to the Committe on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

5338. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Illinois, urging favorable consideration 
of House bill 2562 for the relief of Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5339. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of John W. Dodd and 
numerous other citizens of Wewoka, Okla., urging speedy con- 
sideration and passage of a bill to increase the pension of those 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5340. Also, petition of Robert Douthit of 718 South Broadway, 
Shawnee, Okla., and numerous other citizens of Shawnee, re- 
questing speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension for veterans of the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5341. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of 70 citizens of 
Unity, Me., urging increased Spanish War pensions; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5342. Also, petition of 54 residents of Waterville, Me., urging 
increased Spanish War pensions; to the Committee Pen- 
sions. 

5343. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Journey- 
men Stone Masons and Setters’ Union, No. 84, New York, favor- 
ing the passage of the Sproul bill, H. R. 9232; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

5344. Also, petition of Thomas E. McGrath, 103-38 Ninety- 
seventh Street, Richmond Hill, Long Island, and 65 other eciti- 
zens of Queens County, N. Y., favoring the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, Spanish War pension increase bill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5345. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: 


ore). 
2562 


“et 


on 


Petition of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, of Sapulpa, Okla., in behalf of an oil 
tariff; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5346. Also, petition of the Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a tariff on oil; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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5347. Also, petition of H. W. Hamilton and 64 other citizens 
of Sand Springs, Okla., requesting early action on the Spanish- 
American War veterans’ pension legislation; to the Committee 
on Pensions 
5348. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition 
employees of Carlinville, IL, dated March 1, 
suge of Senate bill 15; 
Post Roa Is. 

5349. By Mr. RAMSPECK: Petition of Ralph Steckel, adju- 
tant of the Lee-Roosevelt Camp, No. 6, United Spanish War 
Veterans, 1171 Campbelltown Road SW., Atlanta, Ga., and 168 
other citizens of Atlanta and Fulton County, Ga., in behalf of | 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for an increase in | 
the rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- } 
mittee on Pensions ° 

5350. Dy Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition 
and 12 other citizens of Aurora, Ill, urging the passage of | 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased | 
rates of pension to men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. | 

5351. Also, petition of William Callahan and GS other citizens | 
of Aurora, Ill, urging the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate 


of post -office 
1930, urging pas- 
to the Committee on the Post Office and 


of E. E. Guzeman 


bill 476, providing for increased rates of pensions to men who | 


served in the armed forces of the United States 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Hs Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Minnesota State Game 
and Fish Department, favoring passage of House bill 9599, the 
purpose of which is to bring under control wild animals in- 
jurious to agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

5353. Also, petition of Minnesota State Federation of Labor, 
urging passage of House bill 7138, the rehabilitation bill, whose 
purpose is to assist and train those injured in industry; to the | 
Committee on Education. 

5394. By Mr. SWING: Petition of H. Nathan and 35 residents 
of Riverside County, Calif., urging the adoption of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5355. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of Noah Wigley 
and 78 other citizens of Salina, Kans., in support of Senate bill 
176 angl House bill 2562, providing increased pensions to Span- | 
ish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5356. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Tylerdale Women’s Chris- 
tion Temperance Union, Washington, Pa., urging the enactment 
of a law for the Federal supervision of motion pictures, estab- 
lishing higher standards for films that are to be licensed for 
interstate and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5557. By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Petition of GS voters urging 
passage of legislation to increase pensions of veterans of the 
Civil War and the widows of such veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

5358. By Mr. WILSON: Petition 
Bastrop and Morehouse Parish, La., 
and passage of Senate bill 476 
Committee on Pensions. 


during the 


>. 
»\ 


of numerous citizens of | 
urging speedy consideration | 
and House bill 2562; to the 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, March 6, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met 11 o'clock a. m., 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Baird Glass 
Barkley Glenn 

ing Goldsborougch 
Gould 


at on the expiration of the 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Greene Moses 
Grundy Norbeck 
Hiale Norri 
Harris Nye 
Harrison Oddie 
Hastings Overman 
Hatfield Patterson 
liawes Phipps 
Hayden Pine 
Hebert Pittman 
Iieflin Ransdell 
Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Johnson Robsion, Ky. 
Jones Schall 
Kean Sheppard 
Keyes Shortridge 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Dill 

ress 


Fletcher 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. The ju.icr Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson] and the Senator from Pennsyl 
vania [Mr. Reep] who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

GRAIN-FUTURES EXCHANGES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, in further 
to Senate Resolution 40, Seventieth Congress, first 
session, part 2 of a report entitled “ Reports by Members. of 

” concluding the department's report 
in response to the resolution adopted February 21, 1928, which, 
with the accompanying documents, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

USELESS PAPERS IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Public Printer, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
list of papers and documents in the files of the Government 
Printing Office which are not needed or useful in the transaction 
of the current business of the office and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting action looking toward 
their disposition as waste paper, which was referred to a Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Moses and Mr. 
FLETCHER members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 

PETITIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
McCreary County, Ky., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting inereased pensions to Civil War veterans and the 
widows of veterans, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. RANSDELL presented the petition of L. R. Garcia and 
sundry other citizens of New Orleans, La., praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Des Moines, Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 


| ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. PATTERSON presented petitions of 337 citizens of the 
State of Missouri, praying for the prompt passage of legislation 


| granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 


were ordered to lie on the table. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 195) author- 
izing and requesting the President to invite representatives of 
the governments of the countries members of the Pan American 
Union to attend an Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, 
Forestry, and Animal Industry, and providing for the expenses 
of such meeting, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 686) to amend an 
act regulating the height of buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia, approved June 1, 1910, reported it without amendment 


| and submitted a report (No. 249) thereon. 


COTTON CONDITIONS (REPT. NO. 248) 
Mr. McNARY (for Mr. TowNsenp), from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, pursuant to Senate Resolution 152 to 
investigate cotton marketing conditions and to make recom- 


| mendations of measures for the elimination of any influences 


tending artifically to depress the price of cotton, submitted a 
report thereon, together with a supplementary report by Mr. 
HEFLIN. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATION 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Committee 


/on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported the nomination of 


Portia C. MeAliister to be postmaster at Pitts, Ga., in place of 
P. C. McAllister, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

sills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3823) granting a pension to Jesse D. Walker (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 











1930 





By Mr. FLETCHER: 
A bill (S. 3824) for the relief of Kavanaugh Investment Co., 
a corporation; and 

A bill (S. 3825) for the relief of Kavanaugh Investment Co., 
a corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3826) for the rehabilitation of the Bitter Root irri- 
gation project, Ravaili County, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3827) to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the German Reich to the United States on account of 
the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, and the costs of the United States Army of Occupa- 
tion; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 151) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to deliver water during the irrigation season of 
1930 on the Uncompahgre project, Colorado; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. METCALF submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

Section 340, on page 337, line 7, after the word “ differences,” change 
the period to a comma and insert the word “or” and a comma and the 
following paragraphs: 

“(C) If neither subparagraphs (a) nor (b) apply, then the cost of 
production of imported merchandise, which shall be the sum of— 

“(1) The cost of materials of and of fabrication, manipulation, or 
other process employed in manufacturing or producing such merchan- 
dise in the United States at a time preceding the date of exportation 
of the particular merchandise under consideration which would ordi- 
narily permit the manufacture or production of the particular mer- 
chandise under consideration in the usual course of business ; 

“(2) The usual general expenses (not less than 10 per cent of such 
cost) in the case of such merchandise produced in the United States ; 


“(3) The cost of all containers and coverings of whatever nature, | 


and all other costs, charges, and expenses incident to 
States; and 

“(4) An addition for profit (not less than 8 per cent of the sum of 
the amounts found under paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subdivision) 
equal to the profit which ordinarily is added in the case of merchan- 
dise of the same general character as the particular merchandise under 
consideration by manufacturers or producers in the United States who 
are engaged in the production or manufacture of merchandise of the 
same class or kind.” 

On page 384, beginning with line 11, strike out the entire section 
and insert the following: 

“The consignee or his agent may at the time entry is made, or at 
any time before the invoice or the merchandise has come under the 
observation of the appraiser, assistant appraiser, examiner, or ex- 
aminer’s clerk, or person acting as such appraiser, assistant appraiser, 
examiner, or examiner's clerk, for the purpose of examination or ap 
praisement of the merchandise, make in the entry such additions to or 
deductions from the cost or value given in the invoice as, in his opinion, 
may raise or lower the same to the value of such merchandise.” 

Section 510, on page 407, after line 9, insert the following section: 

“Sec. 510. Inspection of exporter’s books: If any person, manufac- 
turing, producing, selling, shipping, or consigning merchandise exported 
to the United States, fails, at the request of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or an appraiser, or person acting as appraiser, or a collector, or the 
United States Customs Court, or a judge of such court, as the case may 
be, to permit a duly accredited officer of the United States to inspect 
his books, papers, records, accounts, documents, or correspondence, per- 
taining to the market value or classification of such merchandise, then 
while such failure continues the Secretary of the Treasury, under regula- 
tions prescribed by him, (1) shall prohibit the importation into the 
United States of merchandise manufactured, produced, sold, shipped, or 
consigned by such person; and (2) may instruct the collectors to with- 
hold delivery of merchandise manufactured, prodYced, svld, shipped, or 
consigned by such person. If such failure continues for a period of one 
year from the date of such instructions, the collector shall cause the 
merchandise, unless previously exported, to be sold at public auction as 
in the case of forfeited merchandise.” 

Section 516 (b), on page 413, line 4, strike out entire subsection (b), 
down through page 415, line 18, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“If an American manufacturer, producer, or wholesaler, or an Ameri- 
can labor organization is dissatisfied with the classification of and/or 
rate of duty, if any, imposed upon designated imported merchandise 
of a class or kind manufactured, produced, or sold at wholesale by him, 
he may file a complaint with the Secretary of the Treasury setting forth 
his reasons for his objection. Within 60 days of the filing of such com- 
plaint, the Secretary of the Treasury shall render and publish his de 


placing such | 
merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment in the United | 
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| labor organization is not in possession of information as to the 
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cision. If the decision of the Secretary ts adverse 
to the American manufacturer, producer, wholesaler 
organization, such manufacturer, producer, wholesaler, or American 
labor organization may file, within 60 days after receipt of notice of 
liquidation from the Secretary or a collector of customs, with the col 
lector of the port where the imported merchandise was entered, a pro- 
test in writing setting forth a description of the merchandise and the 
classification and the rate of duty he believes proper with the same 
effect as the protest of an importer, consignee, or agent filed under the 
provisions of sections 514 and 515 of this act. 

“If an American manufacturer, 


in whole or in part, 
, or American labor 


producer, wholesaler, or American 
classi 
fication of and/or rate of duty, if any, imposed upon designated inr 
ported merchandise, or of sufficient information as to the entry and 
liquidation of imported merchandise to enable him to file a protest, 
upon written request, the Secretary of the Treasury or a collector of 
customs shall furnish all the necessary information to permit an Ame 
can manufacturer, producer, wholesaler, or American labor organization 
to perfect the remedy granted by this section.” 


FOOD AND CLOTHING ALLOWANCES FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, on December 4 last Presi- 
dent Hoover sent to Congress a special mressage asking for an 
emergency appropriation for additional food, clothing, and other 
necessities for Indian children. According to his recommenda- 
tion, it was understood that the minimum amount to be allowed 
per Indian child per day for food was 37.8 cents and the mini- 
mum amount for clothing per year per Indian child was to be 
$42.26. When the bill came over from the House, apparently 
recommended by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, according 
to the statement I have here, it developed that, instead of in- 
creasing the food allowance of the Indian children to a minimum 
of 37.8 cents a day, it actually increased it only from 20 cents 
to 24.1 cents, while it increased the clothing allowance from 
$22.26 to $27.46, whereas the amount for clothing should have 
been $42.26. A statement has been prepared by the American 
Indian Defense Association (Inc.), and I am asking that the 
full statement may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


How Hoover's HUMANITARIAN PROGRAM FOR INDIAN CHILDREN Is Brino 


ABANDONED BY His INDIAN COMMISSIONERS—IN A NUTSHELL 


The underfeeding and consequent slow starvation of children in the 
Indian boarding schools was established beyond question by the 
of the Institute for Government Research issued in 1928. 

Following President Hoover's inauguration, a special committee of 
experts appointed by the Interior Department reported the necessity 
for a minimum food allowance of 37.8 cents a day as against the 20 
cents a day then provided for these children. 

On December 4 last President Hoover sent to Congress a special mes- 
sage supporting a request for an emergency appropriation for food, 
clothing, and other necessities of the Indian school children, so allocated 
as to bring the food allowance immediately up to the minimum of 37.8 
cents per day per child and the clothing to a minimum of $42.26 per 
child per year. 

These allocations were definitely for the balance of the school year of 
1930; that is, from January 1 to July 1. They were accompanied by 
a statement that an additional request would have to be made later 
for money to maintain the same standards through 1931 

Hearings on the President's request were not held before the House 
Appropriations Committee until January 30. On that date Indian Com 
missioners Rhoads and Scattergood, the President’s appointees, appeared 
before the committee and withdrew the original allocations 
ground that the elapsed time called for their revision. 

If on December 4 allocations could be made to become effective Jan- 
uary 1 it is reasonable to assume that new ones could have been made 
January 30, effective March 15. 

What happened is told in a nutshell by a statement following. 

The result, if allowed to stand, will be that instead of raising the 
Indian school child’s feeding allowance from 20 cents a day to the 
min‘mum of 37.8 cents requested by the President during the balance 
of this school year, it will be raised from 20 cents to only 24.1 cents a 
day. And the clothing allowance, instead of being raised from $22.26 
per child per year to the minimum of $42.26 per child per year will be 
raised only to $27.46 per child per year. 


report 


on the 


HOOVER'S EMERGENCY RELIEF REQUEST FOR INDIAN CHILDREN AND WHAT 
HAPPENED TO IT 


On December 4 President Hoover sent to Congress a special message 
supporting an emergency request for funds for the relief of Indian 
school children for the balance of the fiscal year. On January 30, 
before the House Appropriations Committee, Commissioner Rhoads, of 
the Indian Bureau, withdrew the Hoover estimates and allocations and 
submitted a revised budget request which, if accepted by the Senate, 
will divert the appropriations as shown below: 
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Pood 
What Hoover asked for from January 1 to July 1, $555,156 
What Rhoads should have asked for from March 15 to July 1, in con- 
formity with the Hoover request, $301,609 
What Rhoads did ask for and got, $95,000 
Clothing 

What 
What 


formity 
What 


Hoover asked for from January 1 to July 1, $252,000. 
Rhoads should have asked for from March 15 to July 1, in con- 
with the Hoover request, $138,291. 


Rhoads did ask for and got, $30,000. 
Salarics 

What 

What 

formity 

What 


Hoover asked for from January 1 to July 1, $189,900. 

Rhoads should have asked for from March 15 to July 1, in con- 
with the Hoover request, $103,706 

Rhoads did ask for and got, $300,000 





Equipment 
Hoover asked for from January 1 to July 1, $137,844. 
Rhoads should have asked for from March 15 to July 1, in con- 
with the Hoover request, $75,646. 
Rhoads did ask for and got, $585,000. 


What 

What 

formity 

What 
WHAT CAN BE DONE 

The Senate can amend the deficiency bill to restore the allocations for 


food and clothing to those which Rhoads should have asked for. 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN DerenSe AssoctaTion (INC.). 


How Do THe INDIAN COMMISSIONERS DEFEND THEIR ACTION? 


Their first defense is a statement that it is too late to supply emer 
gency relief for 1950. 

Commissioner Scattergood told the Senate committee February 27 
that even if the Hoover request were now granted it could not be applied 
save in small part before 1931. 

Yet when the President’s requests were made in December, Commis- 
sioners Rhoads and Scattergood presented and defended them. The 
President's requests were based on the stated, detailed anticipation and 
promise that the food and clothing standard could and would be applied 
immediately upon the grant of the appropriation, and that the improved 
food and clothing standard would be established instantly, 

Now Mr. Scattergood says that the warehouses were full in January, 
but they are less full to-day The warehouses to-day are stocked for the 
100 remaining school days of 1930. The explanation is fictitious. 

But the commissioners hold out hope of a partial remedy for the food | 
situation in the fiscal year 1931. For the clothing, even in 1931, they | 
hold out no bepe, 

For 
from a 


those citizens who are from slow starvation 


lack of a “minimum 
Rhoads’s words) in clothing, 
in the 


not 


suffering and 
standard decency ”’ 


of } (Commissioner 
and who are willing to defer their interest | 
children’s plight to the fiscal year 1931, we make the following 
statement: 
Commissioner 
be found 


Scattergood 
the 
about 


claims (for 1931) that 34 cents per day 
children’s food (nothing for clothing), leaving a 
food deficit of $210,000 a year; a clothing deficit of $420,000. 
The food ration, he claims, will be raised to 34 1921 through 
various transfers of funds and through certain. increases in the regular 
appropriation bill for 1951, 

(a) He states that $7 of money not required for salary equalization 
under the Welch Act will be used for food. On January 30 last Com- 
missioner Rhoads told the House Appropriations Committee that not | 
more than $5 from this source could be used for food. Last autumn, at 
the extremely underfed Truxton Canyon School, it was found on inquiry | 
that of this fund was for food. The fund has been | 
available since July 1, 1929. No evidence has yet been presented, either 
in the public hearings or to us when we have sought information at the 
Indian Bureau, that all any part of this $7 or be 
applied to food 

(b) He states that all of the $15 per capita increase for the schools 
(aside from an equipment grant of $10) contained in the regular appro- | 
priation bill for 1931 will be applied to food purchase. No evidence has 
yet been presented that this whole sum of $15 can be so applied. 

(c) He states that more than $200,000 contained in the regular 1931 
appropriation, not requested or designated for food, will be transferred 
to food purchase. No evidence has been presented that this transfer 
actually can be carried out. 

Th 


yet no 


can for 


cents in 


none being used 


or has been can 


above hopes (a), (b), and (c) may be realized, but there is as | 
, \ . | 
evidence to show that they are any more than pious hopes. Presi- 
dent Hioover asked for cash funds here and now; not for pious hopes 
| 

| 


for 1951 


Mr. the 572 new cows to be bought in 
1931 will produce (at the average yield of Indian Bureau cows) milk 
with a wholesale value of $118,404 per year. 
per diem food ration of the children. He assumes a wholesale value of 
milk at 8 cents a quart. Our information from official sources is that 
milk has a wholesale value of 5 cents a quart. 
day per year milk yield from each cow. 


(d) Scattergood states that 


He adds this sum to the 


Ile computes on a 300- 
The milk is for the school | 
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|} makes 


| wagon 


service stations as well, and this is only part of the picture. 


Marcu 6 


children to drink, and there are only 270 school days. Simple arith- 
metic results in a figure of $65,337 as the value of the new milk, not 
$118,404. 

In sum: The commissioners defend their action by stretching to the 
breaking point an optimism not supported by facts which they adduce 
and supported by some definitely inaccurate or remarkably improbable 
statements of fact. 

They profoundly committed themselves to the Hoover standards and 
Budget requests; they demanded the instant establishment of what 
Hoover demanded. In the face of their abandonment of their own rec- 
ord we are not able to share their optimism or their unevidenced assur- 
ances, or to have confidence in their undertakings with respect to the 
fiscal year 1931. 

As for their defense for abandoning the President's emergency request 
for 1930, either that defense is grossly incorrect, or else their original 
position in December was grossly incorrect. The two positions are in 
direct contradiction. The earlier one was the accurate one. 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN DEFENSE ASSOCIATION (INC.). 

Marca 4, 1930. 

THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article on the oil industry in 
the United States written by Maj. W. Scott Heywood, who has 


| been an oil operator in Louisiana for many years, and who has 


the distinction of discovering the first oil well in that State. 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 


There are five major branches of the oil industry in the United 
States: 

First, the landowner or royalty owner. 

Second, the producer. 

Third, the pipe-line purchasing company. 

Fourth, the refining company. 

Fifth, the distributor. 

We have independent oil companies and major oil companies and indi- 
vidual producers. 

We who are here to ask for a tariff on crude-oil imports as well as 
the by-products therefrom are from branches 1 and 2, to wit, the land 


| royalty owner and the independent producer. 


The question has been asked, What is a major company? 
A major oil company is a company that either produces oil or uses 


| a subsidiary for that purpose and purchases crude oil produced by inde- 


pendent companies or 
own 


individuals and royalty owners and refines its 
produced crude oil, together with that which it purchases, and 
its profit from the sale of its refined products. 

major company makes a profit from tank-car refinery sales, tank- 
deliveries, and retail service station sales; that is to say, the 
major company makes its first profit on its refined gasoline and lubri- 
cating oils from wholesale tauk-car deliveries. Then, it makes another 
profit on its by tank-wagon deliveries to its own retail service 
stations and from its tank-wagon deliveries to other retail service sta- 
tions, and added to these profits it makes a profit on its retail filling- 


The 


sales 


It makes 
a profit from by-products other than gasoline and lubricating oil, to 
wit, coal oil, distillate, furnace oil, lubricating oils for the human ma- 
chinery, automobile polish, lighter fluid, wax, greases, fuel oil, asphalt, 
and too many numerous other by-products that the average person has 


| never learned of to mention here. 


The independent oil-producing company, the individual, and the land 
royalty owner sell their crude oil to the pipe-line purchasing company 
and owns no refinery; therefore it only has one profit, if any at all. 

Practically all of the pipe-line purchasing companies in the United 


| States are subsidiaries of a major oil-refining company and post a price 


for crude oil as dictated by its parent company. 

It is true we have some independent refineries in the United States, 
but as a rule they do not own their own pipe lines and do not own 
tank-wagon stations throughout the States, nor do they own retail 
service stations, and the great bulk of their refinery sales are from 


| gasoline and fuel oil or residue oil. 


In other words, their market and profit is from wholesale tank-car 
sales, and most of their gasoline is purchased by the larger major 
refinery companies. 

From the best information we can get and which is generally accepted, 
the major companies tank wagon and retail sales amount to about 80 
per cent of its gasoline, and the price put on its wholesale refinery 
tank-car deliveries is so small that the independent refinery with its one 
wholesale profit does not grow to be a major company with but few 
exceptions. 

The question might be asked, Why do not independent producers 
always sell to independent refineries? 

The answer is that the independent refiner only uses a certain amount 
of crude per day, and never runs its small pipe line and gathering 
system to but few leases in any field, and then only to those that it 
may be able to make contracts for a stipulated amount and covering 
a long time period, and knowing the danger of the independent refinery 
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being put out of business by the major company at any time the major 
company desires, the producer is timid in pledging his oil to the inde- 
pendent refinery. 

It can readily be seen from the above facts that it does not matter 
what price the major oil company places on its own crude-oil produc- 
tion since its profits are made from the refined products through tank 
car, tank wagon, and retail service station sales. 


It also is patent that the lower the price paid for crude purchased 


by the major company the greater the profit it makes, and as it refines 
practically all of its own crude-oil production it has not suffered by a 
low price on crude, but, on the contrary, has gained. 

Furthermore, we have never seen the books of the parent major 
company, nor have we seen the books of the producing subsidiary com- 


pany, so we do not know whether the producing subsidiary company | 


sells its oil at the same posted price that the independent producer 
and royalty owner sells his for. 

If the producing subsidiary company did sell or does sell at the same 
price as the independent and loses money by so doing, as the inde- 
pendents are to-day, the parent company can afford to keep the pro- 
ducing subsidiary in business by financing it, for through such methods 
these major purchasing companies during the year 1928 and 1929 
brought from independent domestic producers and land royalty owners 
around 1,200,000,000 barrels of crude oil for approximately one-half of 


what it was worth and then sold the refined by-products, such as gaso- | 


line and lubricating oil, to domestic consumers for practically the same 
price the consumer paid in 1926, at which time these same major 
purchasing companies were paying twice as much for our crude oil, and 
further, they exported in 1928, 154,449,000 barrels and in 1929 they 
exported 162,275,000 barrels at high prices, ranging from 25 cents to 


60 cents per gallon for gasoline; so it pays them to keep the price of | 


crude oil low, for the profits they make, as stated above, on purchased 
oil and their own production is from the refined product. 

Some of our independent leaders have covered this tariff question on 
crude ofl and its by-products pretty thoroughly. They have pointed 
out the fact that we independents buy our supplies under a protected 
market, and they have covered the statistics from the Bureau of Mines 
on imports, exports, domestic production, overproduction, supply and 
demand, conservation, cooperation in curtailing production, but there 
has been a tendency on their part, it seems to me, to show a timidity 
in calling a spade a spade, and they have not stressed certain condi- 
tions that I feel are very pertinent to this subject, which the public 
should know. 

They have not stressed the fact that the price quoted in our oil 
journals and press dispatches placed upon this Venezuela crude was 
75 cents per barrel laid down on eastern seaboard, and that one of the 
reasons for the confiscating price paid our independent producer for 
his crude oil was and is that our crude must come in competition with 
this 75-cent imported crude. 

They have not stressed the fact that this 75-cent quotation did not 
mean that this imported Venezuela crude would not be delivered at 75 
cents per barrel f. o. b. eastern seaboard to the open market, and that 
you or I could not buy any of it for that price, and that this 75 cents 
per barrel price only covered cost of producing plus water transportation 
and does not allow one cent profit. 

They have not told you that the companies importing this oil pro- 
duced it through their subsidiaries and shipped practically all of it to 
the parent company or a subsidiary major company. In other words, 
they have not told you that this so-called 75-eent price on Venezuela 
oil is a fake price, arbitrarily made for the purpose of bearing the 
price of domestic crude which they, the majors, want to purchase at 
practically confiscating prices. 

They have not stressed the point that most of this so-alled 75-cent 
imported Venezuela crude is a low-grade crude, and that such methods 
used as above are robbing the producer and landowner and some of our 
oil States as royalty owners of their high-grade oil through a fake price 
on low-grade imported oil, and that our oil States are losing millions 
of dollars through their royalty being sold so cheap, and through uncol- 
lected severance tax. 

Our delegation has not stressed the point that these major companies 
bring these imports into our State, and pay no tax on it because it is 
in transit, and through such imports cause a surplus which these major 
companies are calling “United States overproduction,” and also through 
this imported surplus are causing production to be curtailed in the re- 
spective oil-producing States, under the pretext of conservation. 

This cuts down the income of our States that rely greatly on 
severance or gross production tax, for State funds; and also cuts the 
State’s income from its royalty oil sales, and every barrel of oil that 
is produced from any of our States that is sold for less than its in- 
trinsic value, is robbing its natural resource, and one time crop, and is 
a waste of that natural resource, and all of this without the consumer 
receiving any benefit whatsoever. 

There is no question about who sets the price of crude oil as well as 
the price of gasoline and other by-products. 

We all know that when the Humble Oil & Refining Co. or the Carter 
Oil Co. or the Magnolia Petroleum Co., or any of the large major pur- 
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when a gasoline price war is on that it is 
j 
|} running some certain independent retail station out of business 
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chasing companies set a new posted price on crude oil, that it has been 
done by remote control from 26 Broadway, or the Mellon group, or the 
Royal Dutch Sholl, a foreign corporation. 

We all know that the same thing epplies to gasoline. 

We all know that if an independent service station is willing to retail 
his gasoline at 1 cent or 2 cents less than the major retail service sta- 
tion is selling its gasoline, that the major company furnishing the in 
dependent retail service station his gasoline will notify him to put the 
price back up or refuse to deliver him gasoline, and we all know that 
done for the purpose of 

The reason given out by Mr. Farish, president of the Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., for the last cut in the price of crude oil on January 15, 
1930, ranging from 25 cents to 41 cents per barrel, was as follows: 

“In order to fairly adjust crude-oil prices with prices of petroleum 
products.” 

He further states: 

“In spite of commendable efforts over the past year on the part of 
many producers to limit their crude-oil output to the market or refining 


| demand, and in spite of the fact that these efforts have been conspicu- 


ously successful, an overproduction of crude oil exists to-day.” 

He goes on: 

“The price of gasoline is the dominating factor in determining crude 
prices.” 

If the price of gasoline is the dominating factor in determining crude 
prices, why does gasoline sell to-day practically at the same price it did 
in 1926, when these major companies were paying approximately twice 
as much for crude? And when you take into consideration that these 
major companies are getting a much greater recovery of gasoline out 
of a barrel of oil than they did three years ago, this question is all the 
more pertinent. 

When they cut the price of crude oil they say it is “to adjust the 
price of crude with crude-oil products” and that the “ price of gasoline 
is the dominating factor in determining the price of crude.” 

Now, let us see if they are consistent. 

Down in Louisiana in 1928 the legislature passed an act, at my insti- 
gation,, making it unlawful to purchase crude oil of a certain gravity 
at a lesser rate in dollars per barrel than a 10 to 1 ratio as between 
the price of gasoline jn cents per gallon. 

The Standard Oil Co. filed a suit to set aside this act, and in their 
petition before the Federal court they claimed that 
line had no bearing on the 
demand.’ ” 


“the price of gaso- 
price of crude because of ‘ seasonable 

So we have one branch of the Standard claiming one thing as an alibi 
for its cold-blooded act, and another branch of the same parent company 
claiming the contrary to get rid of a law that was intended to 
them play fair with the producers and consumers alike. 

Our governor, Huey P. Long, governor that the State 
of Louisiana has ever had, in 1929 discovered that these large major 
companies were importing around 20,674 barrels per day, or approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 barrels per year, and bringing it into State of 
Louisiana, claiming that it was in transit, and therefore were paying 
no severance tax, nor any other tax whatsoever to the State of Louisi- 
ana, and no tariff to the United States Government, and through these 
imports that the production of the State of Louisiana was being held 
down, so he introduced a bill in the legislature to put an occupational 
tax on these refineries to pay, as does the lawyer, the merchant, the 
baker, and the candlestick maker; and the introducing of this bill into 
the legislature by the governor was primarily the cause of the attempted 
impeachment, and the major oil companies threatened to leave the State 
if this occupational tax was imposed on them. 


make 


the greatest 


the 


This means that these refineries are getting by without paying any 
severance tax or any other tax on approximately 7,500,000 barrels per 
year that they are importing, and it also means that the State of Louisi- 
ana could produce that much more oil, thereby receiving a severance tax 
to the State and helping the producers and the royalty owners of the 
State, including the State itself as a royalty owner. 

Sut under the present price of crude oil they can not afford to 
compete with this fake price which has been put upon this imported 
crude, therefore the independent producers, the land royalty owners, 
and the State of Louisiana itself, is the loser, and the major com- 
panies are the ones that are the gainers, while the consumer of the 
State of Louisiana is paying approximately the same price that he 
did in the year of 1926, when conditions were different, as stated above. 

All you need to do is to take the financial statements showing the 
enormous profits made by these major companies and then compare 
them with the independent producers’ and the 
complete. 

We feel certain if our honorable Senators believe the statements 
presented by the delegation sent here to present our case that you 
can not refuse to protect us with a tariff as asked. 

In conclusion, I want to say that we are not only fighting for 
fair play, but for our very existence. 


statements story is 


W. Scorr Herwoop. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(Hi 
re 
cu 


leral 


rence 


reserve uct, as amended, in which it requested the con- 
of the Senate. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
‘ignature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President: 

8.846. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to con- 
vey to the State of Michigan for park purposes the Cheboygan 
Lighthouse Reservation, Mich 

S. 1487. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
permit the erection of a building for use as a residence for the 
Protestant chaplain at the National Leper Home at Carville, 
La., and for other purposes; 

S. 2668. An vranting the consent of Congress to the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Missouri River at Boon- 
ville, Mo., in substitution for and in lieu of an existing bridge 
constructed under the authority of an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
at Boonville, Mo.,” approved May 11, 1872; 

S$. 3080. An to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the further velopment of agricultural extension work be- 
tween the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving 
the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands to 
the several States and Territories which may provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ approved 
July 2, 
States Department of Agriculture,” approved May 22, 1928; and 

8.3193. An act to authorize the State Roads Commission of 
Maryland to construct a highway bridge across the Nanticoke 
River at Vienna, in Dorchester County, Md. 


ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS ON TRAFFIC 


act 


act 


EFFECT OF ACCIDENTS 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask permission to have published 
in the Recorp a statement from the National Woiman’s Christian 
Temperance Union entitled “ Effect of Alcoholic Liquors on 
Traftic Act a” 

There being no objection, 
printed in the Recorp, 


hdel! 


the statement w 
follows: 


as ordered to be 


as 


ndicate that drunken driver in this country have 


killed 


maimed or oth people 


rwise injure 300,000 to 500.000 


them children 


cts must be considered discussion 
menace; the 
killer Repeal 
Canada repealed prohibition 


nd with 


in any of prohibition 


present the doctrine of 


drinking driver is a * per 


makes him a selfish prohibition and 
In seven years whisky 
only a slight for 
sed 
wlic accidents 


the United 
laws 


increase in cars convictions 


» driving incre: 


2,600 per cent 
alcol in other 
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adds to the chance 
child. 
of the 


tlic experts are 


countries where is 
that to 


killing or maiming 


drinking 
warn every 


America vote 


lig lor here ol 


articularly a 
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cent 
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world’s « id 
trying 
‘thed of 
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R. 9046) to amend the fourth paragraph of section 13 of the | 


tiver | 


1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United | 


re- | 


he | 


| attic floor is of wood on wood joists. 


| chimneys are of brick with 4-inch walls. 


| way on the basement level, with one side open. 


experiences to this fig- | 


ure we arrive at the conclusion that at least 15,000 have been killed by | 


drunken drivers. 

Dr. W. V. Bingham, chairman of Secretary 
causes of automobile accidents, said: 

“It is highly probable that liquor is a factor in 
portion of cases than is officially recognized. 


Hoover's committee on 
a much greater pro- 
Intoxication at times is 
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difficult to in court. Moreover, there is a reluctance to ascribe 
an accident to intoxication even when it is known by witnesses to have 
been a factor. Here, and in cases where the amount of alcohol con- 
sumed has not been sufficient to cause obvious intoxication, the accident 


is sometimes recorded as due to confusion, carelessness, recklessness, or 
inattention. 


prove 


“There is need of more definite and widespread public knowledge of 
the effect upon the driver or pedestrian of alcohol used in quantities 
far short of those which result in obvious intoxication, but which tend 
nevertheless to decrease motor control and may appreciably lessen the 
sense of responsibility. One drink may be enough to make a man take 
a chance. Investigation should be made to discover how far alcohol is 
a contributing cause, even when it not the principal cause of 
accident.” 

Ontario, recognizing the mounting death toll from alcoholized drivers, 
gives every motorist, with his license, a printed warning that many 
motor accidents are the result of liquor. This warning tells the motor- 
ist that it takes one-fifth of a second for a normal brain to send out 


the message which will enable the owner of that brain to put on brakes 
in an emergency. 


is 


The same process takes from two-fifths of a second to three-fifths of 
a second when a man has taken the average drink. A car going 35 
miles an hour will travel 20 feet in two-fifths of a second; and the 


government of Ontario warns drivers against liquor specifically on that 
point. 


There can be no blame 


attached to prohibition for the results of 
drunken driving, especially when one refers to the enormous increase of 
drunken driving in Canada. In the case of drunken driving we deal 
with the acquisition in the past 10 years of millions of machines poten- 
tially as dangerous as locomotives (whose drivers are forbidden to 
drink) and the licensing of millions of amateur drivers; and the propa- 
gating of the dangerous idea that “ personal liberty” is a higher law 
than all else. 
THE WHITE HOUSE FIRE 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
lave printed in the Recorp a short article on the White House 
fire and the conclusions as to the protection of public buildings 
against fire, written by an expert. 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
THe WuHite House Fire 
By William H. Rodda 
Underwriters 


Christmas Eve, December 


(member National Fire Prevention Association), 
Association of the District of Columbia 


24, 1929, a fire was discovered in 
Office section of the President’s residence, the White 
Washington, D. C. Over two hours’ active fighting by a 
Jarge proportion of the District of Columbia Fire Department was neces- 
sary to subdue the flames, and the final out stroke was not sent in until 
the following morning, nearly 12 hours later. The fire is of peculiar 
interest because of the location and the fact that priceless records were 
endangered. Fortunateiy the records and documents 
easily replaceable and not of high value. 


On 
the Executive 


House, in 


destroyed are 


CONSTRUCTION 

The fire occurred in the extreme west end of the building in a section 
used as offices for the President and his clerical force. 
built for temporary in 1902 during President 


This section was 
use Roosevelt's adminis- 
tration and has in use ever since. When he took over the presi- 
dency, Mr. Hoover had the section remodeled for more convenient use. 
The walls are of brick, mainly 13 inches thick, and the floors are wood 
joist. A basement and first floor are of full story height, and above 
the first floor is an attic about 7 feet high. Access to this attic is by 
a narrow wood stairway. Two stairways from the basement to first 
floor are also of wood and without protection. The roof is of metal on 
wood sheathing supported by wood joists, which are, in turn, carried 
by wood trusses of 6-inch by 6-inch timbers resting on brick walls. The 
Light and ventilation for the 
attic are provided by small windows, about 12 inches hy 30 inches, all 
of which are covered by heavy iron bars and gratings. Skylights in the 
roof furnished light to the first floor and are inclose@ in metal lath 
and plaster through the attic. Although heat for the building is fur- 
nished from the State, War, and Navy Building, across the street from 
the White House, there are fireplaces occasionally used. The fireplace 
The interior finish of the sec- 
tion is metal lath and plaster, except the attic ceiling, which was open 
joist. This wing is connected to the White House proper by a passage- 
The construction and 
location are such that the main building of the White House was in 
little danger of being involved. 


been 


OCCUPANCY 
The basement was used as offices by the clerks employed in connection 
with the Executive Offices. Some files located on this floor were in steel 


cabinets, but were not subjected to fire. 


| 


The first floor was occupied by the reception hall for the President's 
visitors, the President's private office, and the offices of the President's 
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private secretaries. Such records and documents as were in these rooms 
were in desks and ordinary filing cabinets. Most of these were removed, 
but those remaining were not subjected to fire. 

The attic was used as a file room. Wooden shelving in this room con- 
tained many thousands of pamphlets and records accumulated over a 
period of years. These were mainly printed Government documents, of 
which copies are available in other Government departments. It was 
these pamphlets on wood shelves that made the fire very stubborn and 


hard to fight. 


STORY OF THE FIRE 
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The fire was discovered by a White House guard who observed smoke | 


in the Executive Offices. Other guards were immediately notified, and 
the White House private fire-alarm box pulled by a guard at 8.09 p. m. 
The guards located the main body of fire in the attic and attempted to 
fight it with hand chemical extinguishers, but soon found it was beyond 
their control. The first alarm brought four engine companies, each 
with pumper and hose car, two truck companies, and one rescue 
a deputy chief, 
ment. 


squad, 
a battalion chief, and the chief engineer of the depart- 
The chief engineer sent a second alarm at 8.16, bringing 4 more 
engine companies and 1 truck ; a third alarm at 8.17, bringing 4 engine com- 
panies, a water tower, and a and a fourth alarm at 8.28, bring 
ing 4 engines and 1 truck. An hour later, at 9.24, a special call for 3 
engine companies was sent. 

The fire attacked through the small windows in the attic, and 
considerable difficulty was experienced in breaking through the gratings. 
The windows were too small to make 
from them, and the that could be done the back 
from the windows. Holes were cut in the roof and the fire fought from 
above. Heavy clouds of smoke and closely packed files inside made the 
fire hard to find. Gradually the flames were stopped by means of 
streams through the holes in the roof, and the attic sufficiently cleared 
of smoke for the firemen to enter and overhaul. There was little 
at Occasionally burst forth from the 
windows and they burned through the cornice in several places. About 
a dozen hose lines were in use, with as many more held in reserve. By 
10.30 p. m. sufficient progress had been made to send some apparatus 
back. Shortly after all apparatus, except that of companies overhauling, 
was sent back to quarters. At 7.27 a. the out 
stroke sent in 


truck ; 


was 


a satisfactory attack on the fire 


best was to drive fire 


very 


fire 


visible any time flames attic 


m. the following day 


was 


CAUSE IN DETAIL 


Investigation following the fire showed that there had fire in 
partitions on the first floor, although there was no fire damage outside 
the partitions. The location of charred studs and evident path of the 
fire placed the origin at a stud against a fireplace. The con 
struction of the fireplaces as revealed after the fire is decidedly faulty 
The fireplaces themselves are built of one layer of brick, 
those bricks have been shaved off so they will against wood 
studs. This particular fireplace had been used on the day of the 
and firemen found embers remaining in the fireplace on their arrival 
Another fireplace, all to light, was high with kindling and 
The result from a hot fire built in a fireplace with 4-inch 
in contact with wood studs could hardly be other than what happened 
The wood stud ignited and smoldered for several! 
the partition, and finally burning through to the 
it burst forth into flames. The spread from this 
the short time between discovery the time the 
action being sufficient to make the untenable. 

able to the attic work would 
simpler. 


been 


wood 


and in places 
fit nicely 
fire 
set piled 


logs 


hours, spreading in 
attic above, where 
point rapid, 
firemen got into 
Had firemen 
have 


was 

and 
attic 
the 


been 


operate inside been 


DAMAGE 


The attic was well burned out. The roof boards and joists are largely 
burned away and the heavy trusses badly charred. The floor is 
badly burned, but the floor joists are mostly intact. The wood shelv 
ing and there are almost totally destroyed. The 
metal lath and plaster inclosures around the skylight wells to the first 
floor are intact, having withstood the fire very well. Fire damage on 
the first floor was confined to the partitions, where the fire originated, 
and some damage to ceiling joists. 

Numerous holes were cut in the metal lath and plaster ceiling, 
the firemen could get at the fire in the attic and in order to determine 
if there was fire in the joist channels. Water damage on this floor 
‘was extremely heavy. The did not suffer from fire damage, 
but there was considerable damage to both building and contents from 
water. 

The most valuable contents were removed from the basement 
first floor by the President and his aides during the early stages of the 
fire. These were covered as far as possible by awnings and canvas 
available at the scene. Had salvage covers and equipment been avail- 
able for use by firemen trained in salvage operations, water damage to 
contents could have been considerably reduced. 

The entire roof and attic floor will have to be rebuilt, and probably 
most of the damaged on all floors will have to be refinished. 
Considerable new plaster work will necessary on the first floor. 
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precaution 
be com. 
difficul- 
und 


was no 


Fire-department operations were 


well managed and every 
taken to prevent spread of fire 


The department deserves 
mended for keeping the fire within the attic in the face of 
ties met The building estimated at 

contents loss probat than that 
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CONCLUSIONS 
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to the accepted rules of fire protection 
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HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 9046) to amend the fourth paragraph of section 
13 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, was read 


twice by 
title and referred to the 


on Banking and Curren 


ils 
Committec 


ENROLLED UILLS 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 
ported that on to-day, March 6, 1930, that committee presented 
to the President of the United States the 


PRESEN TED 


following enrolled 


S. 846. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to con- 


vey to the State of Michigan for park purposes the Cheboygan 


Lighthouse 

S. 1457. 
permit 
*rotestant 
La., 


S. 2668. 


Reservation, Mich. ; 
An act authorizing the 
the erection of a building for use 
chaplain at the National 
and for other purposes ; 

An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge the Missouri River at 
ville, Mo., in substitution for and in lieu of an existing 
constructed the authority of an act entitled 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Mis 
at Boonville, Mo.,” approved May 11, 1872; 

S. 3030. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the further development of agricultural extension work be 
tween the agricultural colleges in the receiving 
the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands to 
the several States and Territories which may provide 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanit arts,’ 
July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary 
United States Department of Agriculture,” 
1928; and 

S$. 3193. An act to authorize the State Roads Commission of 
Maryland to construct a highway bridge across the Nanticoke 
River at Vienna, in Dorchester County, Md 
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the Treasury to 
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several States 
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and the 
May 22 


thereto, 
approved 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to pro- 
tect American labor, and for other purposes, the pending ques 
tion being on concurring in the amendment in 


2667 ) 


made as 


Com- 
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mittee of the Whole fixing the rate on casein or lactarene at 5% 
cents per pound. 

Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to make one observation ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely want to call the attention of the 
Senate and the country to the fact that the Great Western Sugar 
Co., which controls 48 per cent of the sugar from sugar beets in 
this country and which has made $51,000,000 profit in the last 
eight years, yesterday had voted into their pockets a further | 
increase on the common stock, which closed last night on the | 
exchange at $31.50 per share and opened this morning at $33.50, | 
and at the last report had gone to $34. There are 1,800,000 | 
shares of this stock. So that means $4,500,000 to the stock- 
holders of the Great Western Sugar Co. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair reminds Senators that | 
the time is fixed to vote on this question at 12 o’clock and that 
until that hour the time is divided equally. 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I wanted to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi what was the price of Great Western stock before 
the other vote was taken in January? 

Mr. HARRISON. Three days ago it was $28.50 and at the 
last report this morning it was $34. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. But my question was as to its price 
in January, before the other vote was taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. And $34 is quite different from $76, which was 
the previous price. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a copy of 
the Nebraska Farmer, issued weekly, and under the head of 
“Crops and Weather” it has reports from various parts of 
Nebraska. I will read an excerpt from a report from Dawson 
County, in the south-central portion of the State: 

Prices: Wheat, 


cents; oats, 


Wheat is bringing in mid-Nebraska but 90 cents a bushel, 
butterfat 29 cents a pound, and this is a reduction of 13 cents 
in the price of butterfat within the last two months. To-day I 
am receiving telegrams from the western part of Nebraska urg- 
ing that Congress do something to stop the fall in the price of 
lambs. In that portion of the State and throughout the Middle 
West they are feeding lambs by the tens of thousands, as they 
do every year, and there has been such a drop in price that the 
feeders are confronted with a possible loss of $5 a head. That 
is the situation confronting Nebraska, the Middle West, and 
other farming regions of the country. 

As I have pointed out, there has been a drop of 30 per cent in 
butterfat in the last two months. It will be remembered that 
in the past the chambers of commerce throughout the country 
and the Agricultural Department have been urging the farmers 
to diversify, putting special emphasis upon the dairy industry. 
The farmers have diversified. Farmers have been improving 
their herds, paying large prices for animals specially bred for 
the production of milk, and now this industry is overdone. 

It is reported that the storages of the country are filled with 
butter, and the consequence is a drop in the price of butterfat 
to 29 cents. Is it any wonder that the farmers engaged in the 
dairy industries are coming here with the plea “ Give us relief: 
we Want you to make such provision in the tariff law that the 
skimmed milk remaining after the butterfat is extracted from 
the whole milk may be used to further advantage in this coun- 
try’? They have pointed out that casein, a product of skimmed 
milk, is being used in the United States to the extent of 
42,000,000 pounds annually, and yet we are producing but 
18,000,000 pounds, or 42 per cent, 58 per cent of the total being 
imported from Argentina. 

Why from Argentina? 


will the Senator 





The Senator from Nebraska has 


90 cents; corn, 66 cents; rye, 70 cents; barley, 45 


butterfat, 29 cents. 


35 cents; 


Mr. President, a steer can be pro- 
duced in Argentina for $61 that costs $120 to produce in this 


country. Cattle can be run in Argentina for one-half, and less, 
than they can be run in this country. As a consequence, the 
Argentinians can produce skimmed milk, and, with their cheap 
labor, make casein therefrom in competition with American 
casein and thus prevent our farmers and our dairy industry 
from supplying more than half the casein that is used here. 
As a consequence, and properly, these interests have come here 
and asked for adequate protection—so that the American farmer 
and the American dairy interests may provide the casein that 
is used in this country. 
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As a matter of fact, this is the first agricultural product that 
appears in the pending tariff bill, and it is one agricultural prod- 
uct respecting which the tariff can be made effective. Why? 
Because we do not produce of this commodity as much as we 
consume. We produce but 42 per cent of what we consume. 
Therefore, if a proper tariff is placed upon this product we shall 
be able to supply the remaining 58 per cent now being imported. 
It is being imported here why? Because the Argentinians 
receive but three-fourths of a cent a gallon for their skimmed 
milk, and with their cheap labor can produce this commodity at 
a price which discourages American production. Under present 


| conditions the price of casein in the United States received at 


the factory is about 13.2 cents a pound, and on that basis all 
It must 


| be recognized that skimmed milk can not be hauled and de- 


livered to the station for less than 2 cents a gallon. Therefore, 
there is not a sufficient margin in the production of casein to 
justify the farmer and the dairy interests engaging in the 
industry to the extent that is necessary in order to supply the 
domestic demand. 

The tariff has been 2% cents a pound. The farmer and the 
dairy interests have asked that it be increased to 8 cents a 
What does that mean? It means that instead of the 
producers of casein being able to pay 2 cents only for skimmed 
milk they wiil be able to pay 34% cents a gallon for skimmed 
milk. That is all that is asked. They ask that the rate on 
casein be increased from 2% cents to 8 cents so that those who 
buy skimmed milk, those who use skimmed milk for the produc- 
tion of casein, shall be able to realize and pay not 2 cents a 
gallon but 314 cents a gallon. 

What is the cost of producing skimmed milk, Mr. President? 
Skimmed milk is the product of whole milk remaining after the 
removal of the butterfat. The butterfat runs about 344 pounds 
to the hundred pounds, or 3% per cent. The Department of 
Agriculture has found that the cost of producing whole milk 
in the Mid West, which is the lowest-cost region in this country 
for the production of this article, is $2.64 a hundred pounds. 
Subtract the value of the butterfat, 344 pounds, at 29 cents a 
pound, from the cost of a hundred pounds, and it will be found 
that skimmed milk costs 13144 cents per gallon; and yet with the 
tariff at 214 cents on casein, all that it is now possible to pay 
for skimmed milk is 2 cents a gallon. With a 5%-cent tariff 
on casein all that it will be possible to pay is 2.7 cents a gallon, 
and if all that the farmer asks, 8 cents, shall be granted, then 
the producers of casein will be able to pay but 34 cents a 
gallon for skimmed milk. 

This certainly is a modest request on the part of the farmer 
and the dairy industry. The farmer is here asking for the rate 
proposed, and it ought to be granted. The only reason it has 
not been granted is this: The producers of coated paper have 
been here opposing this rate, although it is a fact that the 
average value of coated paper produced in 1928 was $164 a ton 
and the tariff that is imposed upon such paper by Congress is 
$100 per ton specific and 15 per cent ad valorem. In other 
words, in order to import that grade of paper into this country 
at that rate it must be manufactured and laid down at our 
ports at $55.65 a ton, and then the tariff that must be paid is 
sufficient to bring it up to $164 per ton. The ad valorem rate 
on that basis is 192 per cent. 

Although the coated-paper manufacturers are the beneficiaries 
of such a tariff, yet they are here objecting that the farmer 
shall be enabled to sell skimmed milk and that the dairy in- 
terests shall receive for their skimmed milk not 2 cents a 
gallon as they are now, when it costs 13%4 cents a gallon to 
produce it, but only 314 cents per gallon. 

It is urged that if the rate proposed is granted it will affect 
the use of casein in the production of paper. Mr. President, 
30,000,000 pounds of casein are used a year in the production of 
paper. Assume that the use of casein were reduced one-half— 
to 15,000,000 pounds—add that to the 12,000,000 pounds that 
are used for other purposes; that mukes 27,000,000 pounds; and 
still the farmers would not be affected except favorably, because 
they are only producing 18,000,000 pounds now, and we would 
have to increase our production 50 per cent in order to meet 
the demand under the hypothetical conditions I have suggested. 

It is further urged, Mr. President, that the coated-paper 
manufacturers prefer and hence willingly pay a higher price 
for casein produced in Argentina than they do for the domestic 
product. I have before me a statement from the Drug Reporter 
giving the prices of casein for the last year. From January up 
to June there was no difference in the price between the im- 
ported casein and the domestic casein of equal fineness, except 
in one quotation, and then the domestic casein was quoted 
higher than the imported casein. An examination of the re- 
ported prices of casein as appearing in the Drug Reporter will 
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disclose that the prices were almost identical; that occasionally 
domestic casein was a little higher, a quarter of a cent higher, 
and that occasionally the imported casein is a quarter to a half 
cent higher. 

Mr. President, there is every reason why this request should 
be granted, considering the condition of agriculture. It is a 
very modest request, but it means much to the dairy interests. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE and Mr. BLAINE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are about six minutes re- 
maining for those in favor of the amendment. The Senator 
from Nebraska has about six minutes of time left. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield the floor? 

Mr. HOWELL. 
fornia. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
months ago—— 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield, but time is on the wing. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I trust before the hour to close 
debate arrives that I may have a few minutes in 
present some matters in connection with this subject. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It will be recalled that months ago I 


Nebraska 
I yield the floor to the Senator from Cali- 


Mr. President, it will be recalled that 


Mr. President—— 


offered an amendment providing for a duty of 8 cents a pound | 


on casein. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will take but a few moments, Mr. 
President, to restate my views. I rise to say that I fully and 
unqualifiedly indorse and approve all that has just now been 
said by the Senator from Nebraska |Mr. Howe]. Months ago 
I offered an amendment proposing a duty of 8 cents on casein, 
and I and others presented facts which justify that measure of 
protection. The National Dairy Association and practically 
every farm bureau and farm organization in the Union have 
urged the adoption of this amendment. In their several reso- 


lutions and communications the facts have been so stated as to 


call for this proposed increase of the duty. 

If we are here to assist agriculture, to do what we can to 
assist the farmer, then this rate should be given for the benefit 
of the farmer. The only argument that is made against the 


proposed rate has been suggested and has been conclusively 


answered by the Senator from Nebraska. 


If I should proceed, it would be merely and unnecessarily to | 


repeat what has been so clearly stated by our colleague. I ear- 


nestly trust that the Senate appreciates the importance of this | 
item in the bill and that those who believe in the protective | 


tariff doctrine, who think it wise, will vote to fix the rate on 
casein at 8 cents per pound. 

Mr. BLAINE. 
tucky [Mr. Rosston] is going to speak in favor of the 8-cent 
duty or against it? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 

Mr. BLAINE. I will yield, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
two proponents of the duty. 
tion might use some time. 


In favor of the 8-cent duty. 


then, to the Senator from 


There have been speeches from 
It seems to me that the opposi- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. There are only five minutes left for | 


those who are in favor of the 8cent rate, and 25 minutes for 
those who are in favor of the 5%4-cent rate 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, in the brief time 
allotted to me I desire to express the hope that the Senate will 


adopt this amendment and grant this relief of 8 cents per pound | 


on casein to the dairy people of this country. 

The Cooperative Pure Milk Association, with its headquar- 
ters at Cincinnati, Ohio, and operating in Kentucky and Ohio, 
strongly commend this amendment. I have received letters and 
resolutions from various dairy people and dairy associations in 
Kentucky likewise urging the adoption of this 8-cents-per-pound 
duty. 

It seems to me, w-th about 58 per cent of our supply of casein 
being brought into this country in competition with the Ameri- 
can producers and dairying interests, that if we want to help 
agriculture and help the people on the farm, we could do so by 
adopting the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Howe tr]. 

If this amendment is adopted, and the skimmed milk of this 
country is turned into casein, this will be reflected beneficia!ly, 
of course, in every other line of industry in this country. The 
dairy people, especially in this particular line, are suffering 
from this unfair and unjust competition. I am glad to huve 
this opportunity to raise my voice and cast my vote in support 
of this measure. 


; now 


Does the Senator from California | 





| these 


order tO | allow the foreign article to enter our market. 


| agriculture that should be corrected 


Mr. President, I ask if the Senator from Ken- 
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Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Recoxp as a part 
of my remarks brief letters and statements from the dairy 
association and other interests of Ohio and Kentucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered 
The time has expired. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, January 28, 1930. 
Hon. JonN M. Roxsion, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear SENATOR: At a meeting of the board of directors of this asso- 
ciation held on January 27, the secretary was instructed to inform you 
that we deem it absolutely necessary that the import duty on casein be 
raised to 8 cents per pound to enable the dairy 


industry to compete 


} with the foreign product. 


With the cheap labor available in those countries from which casein is 
imported, it is impossible to maintain the 
living for dairymen, as the low price of one 
down on the price of other dairy by-products. 
Millions of gallons of skim milk which are now forced into dried skim 
milk or condensed skim milk could be utilized in making casein, of which 
approximately 60 per cent is now being imported. At present prices of 
skim-milk by-products many gallons of skim milk 
wasted, because it does not pay to manufacture the by-products, yet we 
This is an injustice to 


standard of 
by-product 


American 


dairy bears 


million are 


Increasing the income of the farmer will expand his buying power, 
to the benefit of all industries. 
May we count on your support? 
Yours very truly, 
Tue CO-OPERATIVE PURE MILK ASSOCIATION, 
Per H. B. BERNING, Secretary 


COOPBRATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE 
AND Home EconoMics, State oF KENTUCKY, 
Alerandria, Ky., January 27, 1930. 
Hon. J. M. Ropston, 
Senate, Washington, D. C 

Drar Sir: At a meeting of the dairymen of Campbell County, held at 
the Alexandria courthouse January 27, the was 
passed : 

The undersigned dairymen of Campbell County request you to use 
your influence in the support of Senator Hows.Lu's demand for 8 cents 
a pound tariff on casein, 


following resolution 


SANDY McCVEAN, 


Secretary, Alerandria, Campbell County, Ky. 


INDEPENDENCE, Ky., February 6, 1930. 
Senator Joun M. Rossron, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. Rossion: The fight on casein in 
the tariff duty down to a level that 
dairymen 

Approximately 60 per cent of the casein used in the United States is 
imported. If we could make all of the our country it 
would provide a market for millions of pounds of skim milk that must 
be allowed to go to waste because at prices it does not pay to 
make it. If the making of could be made more profitable, it 
would also help the dried skim and condensed skim milk markets 

The price on whole milk necessarily must be reduced when there is a 
surplus which must be worked into by-products. 

The present deplorable condition of the dairy industry can be helped 
by placing a proper tariff on casein. Your Senator Ropert 
B. Howe. to get an 8-cents-per-pound duty on will be appre- 
clated very much. Would be pleased to hear from you as to your stand 
on this matter. 

Yours very truly, A'S 


the 
will not 


Senate is on 
materially 


to keep 
help the 


casein used in 
present 
casein 


support to 
casein 


Birp, Dairy Farmer. 


LupLow, Ky., February 3, 1939. 
Hon. Jonn M. Rorsion, 
United Statea Senate: 

I, as a milk producer, am interested in the effort put fo:th by Senator 
Rovert B. HOWELL to secure an 8-cents-per-pound duty on casein. As 
our party pledges are to aid agriculture, I feel this is an opportunity 
I am asking you as our Senator to support Senator HNowe.t I feel we 
are not asking much and that a protective tariff is as vital to our agri- 
culture as it is to American manufacturing Would 
me as to how you stand on this request and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 


you please inform 


Georcn A. EvBANKS 
Ludlow, Ky., R. R. 2 
CaLirorNia, Ky., January 27, 1930 
Hon, JoHN M. RoBSION. 
Dear Sin: I have been requested by some of my 
men to write you requesting you to support Senator Rogert B. Howe. 


neighboring dairy 
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to get an 8-cents-per-pound duty on casein. 
able reply from you, I beg to remain, 
Respectfully yours, 


Hoping to receive a favor- 


ALFRED EISEN, 
California, R. R. 2, Ky. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I shall take very little time 
in discussing the pending amendment. I discussed it fully last 
October and analyzed the whole situation as it relates to the 
dairy interests. I do not want to repeal what I then said. I 
do, however, want to protest against handing a gold brick to 
the dairy interests of this country ; and when we impose a duty 
of 5 cents a pound on casein we are giving a gold brick to the 
farmers producing milk. 

I was not surprised that the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] is in favor of 8 cents a pound 
on casein; and Members of the Senate will not be surprised 
when they learn the fact that a large portion of the casein 
made in the Mississippi Valley, in the Northwest, in Pennsyl- 
vania, in Ohio, and in New York is carted down to New York 
City and there refined, 

I am not surprised that the junior Senator from California 
[Mr. SHorrripceE| is favoring a higher rate on casein, His 
own city is one of the centralized points for the casein industry 


the casein as it comes from the local factories. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, BLAINE. I can not yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just a word. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have only 25 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was surprised that the Senator from Ne 
braska [Mr. Howe..], who comes from the city of Omaha, fell 
for the proposition to offer the milk producers a gold brick; 
and 
[Mr. Rops1on]. 

Of course, it is conceivable that the gentlemen who come 
from the cities can not understand the viewpoint of the farmer 
on this matter and naturally can see only the viewpoint of 
the refiner. 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the coated-paper 
proposition. I have not any particuiar interest in that matter, 
except to save the market for casein. Seventy-five per cent of 
the casein produced in this country and imported into this 
country goes into the coated-paper industry. There is no sub- 
stitute for casein in making coated paper; but there is a sub- 
stitute for casein-coated paper, and that is supercalendered 
pauper. 

We have a very small production of casein-coated paper in 
Wisconsin. I have learned recently that there is one small 
plant there that produces less than 6 per cent of the casein- 
coated paper of the country; so it is apparent that the casein- 
coated paper industry in Wisconsin is practically negligible. 

If we lose the coated-paper market, we have lost 75 per cent 
of the market for casein; and understand, Mr. President, that 
the total consumption of casein in America is under 60,000,000 
pounds. Our alleged 10,000,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk 
will produce, if converted into casein, 300,000,000 pounds of 
casein, most of it with no place to go—240,000,000 pounds of 
that casein without the prospect or possibility of a market. 

Mr. President, I think it is a gross injustice to lead the dairy 
people of this country into the belief that they are going to 
profit from the proposed high duty on casein. If you do that, 
you will stimulate the production of casein and you will have a 
domestic competition that will kill off every local casein-pro- 
ducing factory in the United States; you will kill off your local 
factories and cooperatives, and then the field will be clear for 
the big processors, 

Mr. President, I am willing to fix a tariff on farm products, 
including casein, at a rate that will cover the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad and that will include a 
protective duty, 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] last night made 
the suggestion that in my debate last October I showed that 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad was 
from 4.35 to 5.13 cents per pound, and he said that I had over- 
looked the protective feature. The Senator evidently has not 
studied my remarks. 

The Tariff Commission reported upon the cost of producing 
casein in America and the cost of producing casein in Argentina, 
our principal competitor. I am going to give the facts as they 
are officially recorded, and then let the Senate decide this matter 
upon those facts rather than ask the Senate to hand to the farm- 
ers a gold brick which will be not only ineffective but most 
harmful to the dairy interests of this country. I speak of the 
dairy interests of this country, knowing something about those 
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I was as much surprised at the Senator from Kentucky | 
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dairy interests, because Wisconsin has a little more than one- 
tenth of all the dairy cows in America, and dairying is one of 
the largest industries in my State. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that the dairy interests in 
Wisconsin are in favor of this 8-cent rate? 

Mr. BLAINE. No such information has cometo me. So far as 
the farmers of Wisconsin are concerned, they have an intelli- 
gence which leads them to the conclusion that to hand them a 
gold brick is a fraud and a deception. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the fact, as shown by the 
Tariff Commission, that the domestic cost per pound of con- 
verting skimmed milk into casein in the United States is 4.68 
cents a pound. In Argentina it is 3.73 cents a pound. It costs 
in the United States 914 mills more per pound to produce 
casein than in Argentina, our chief competitor. Certainly 5% 
cents a pound is a protective duty when the difference in con- 
version cost is only 9% mills a pound. 

Another fact: Under method 1, used by the Tariff Commis- 
sion to determine the comparison of cost of production of 


| domestic and Argentina casein the total cost of production of 
of the western coast, where the refiners are engaged in refining | 


Argentina casein at New York is 13.04 cents a pound, which 
includes transportation and selling expenses, excluding trans- 
portation in Argentina from the interior to the seaboard, and 
the total cost of production of domestic casein is 10.17 cents a 
pound delivered at New York, including transportation. 

I have disregarded that method, although I analyzed it last 
October. I have excluded in the computation I have made all 
value for Argentina skimmed milk. Excluding the value of 


| skimmed milk in the Argentine Republic, but including the 


value of skimmed milk as shown by the Tariff Commission in 
the domestic product, the difference in the cost of production 
is 5.13 cents per pound. 

But, you will observe the Argentina casein, or a portion of it, 
must be transported from the interior to the Argentina seaboard, 
and Argentina skim milk has some value, so that under that 
method of computation the cost of production of domestic 
casein is far less than 5.13 cents per pound. 

I am not going to analyze method No. 2, used by the Tariff 
Commission, closely this morning, as I did that in the debate 
here a few months ago, but a comparison of the cost of produc- 
tion of domestic and Argentine casein shows that for all 
companies in the United States the cost is 11.57 cents a pound; 
in Argentina the cost is 11.11 cents a pound. That compari- 
son shows an apparent excess of domestic cost over Argentine 
cost of 4.6 mills per pound. Does not a 5%4-cent rate not only 
measure the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad, but as well give a tremendous protective tariff duty? 

Again, excluding the value of skim milk in Argentina, and 
excluding the transportation cost from the interior of the 
Argentine Republic to the seaboard of that republic, the differ- 
ence in the cost of production there and here is 4.35 cents a 
pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I can not yield, because I must give some one 
else a minute. I am very sorry, but there is only 25 minutes 
allotted. 

Under method No. 3, used by the Tariff Commission in a com- 
parison of the cost of conversion of domestic and Argentine 
casein, it is shown that the total conversion cost plus transpor- 
tation and selling expense in the United States is 5.47 cents a 
pound; in Argentina it is 5.04 cents a pound. The apparent 
excess of domestic cost over Argentine cost is only 4.3 mills 
per pound. 

Taking any computation that has been made, it is clearly 
shown that 5% cents a pound not only measures the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad, but as well includes a 
very substantial protective duty in addition thereto. 

Mr. President, I have taken all the time I am justly entitled 
to, but I want to say this in conclusion, that I asked the pro- 
ponents of an 8 cents a pound duty upon what basis they 
figure that 8 cents a pound, and they have failed to indicate any 
method by which they arrive at that conclusion. 

Their proposal is based on guesswork. They offer a gold 
brick to the farmer in the form of an ineffective, if not a posi- 
tively harmful rate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, Senators favoring this 
amendment pray that we grant some relief to the dairy indus- 
try. If the pending amendment meant relief, I would vote for 
it, but, in my judgment, the only relief for the farmer which it 
would produce would be to relieve him from the market which 
he now enjoys for casein in the United States. In other words, 








» 
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it is a situation where the farmer needs to be saved from his 
friends. 

Let us be practical about this. We confront a condition, and 
not a theory. In my judgment, there will be no market left 
for 75 per cent of the casein now manufactured in the United 


States if this excessive tariff is put upon casein, because 75 | to 8 cents per pound. 


per cent of all casein used in the United States is used in the | 


production of coated paper, and coated paper can not be sold 
under this added burden. 


Mr. President, coated paper is in a death struggle with super- | per cent ad valorem; and the &-cent rate now under considera- 


calendered paper. This is not a speculation; it is an absolute 
fact. Coated paper's chief uses are, first, in the publication of 
magazines, and something like a hundred of the leading maga- 
zines in the United States have switched within the past two 
or three years from coated paper to supercalendered paper. 

The second great use is in the creation of cigarette cartons, 
and within the past year one of the greatest single users of 
coated paper for cigarette cartons has switched to supercalen- 
dered paper. 

There is no way left—and this as a trade proposition can not 
be denied—by which coated paper can be sold in the United 


States except on a price competitive basis with supercalendered | 


paper. 


What now is happening to affect this competitive situation? 


The present tariff rate on casein is 24% cents a pound. The 
Each penny of 


House increased the rate to 3% cents a pound. 
increase in the cost of casein per pound adds $1.20 per ton to 
the cost of coated paper. Those figures are from the Tariff 
Commission. Therefore the House increased the cost of coated 
paper $1.20 per ton. 

The Senate increased the rate on casein to 544 cents a pound. 
Therefore the Senate increased the cost of making coated paper 
$3.60 per ton. Now the Senator from Nebraska asks that we 
increase the rate to 8 cents a pound, which would increase the 
cost of coated paper $6.60 per ton. 

The Senator from New York airily dismisses this price factor 
and says that is not very much. But the average, typical 10,000- 
ton paper contract would thus face a differential of $66,000. I 
submit as a matured judgment that coated paper can not be 
sold much longer in the United States under any such competi- 
tive differential as that, because it is having difficulty to main- 
tain its market even under conditions as they exist to-day. 
When coated paper disappears from the market, casein disap- 
pears along with it. This is an axiom. 

There will be no market at all for 75 per cent of the casein 
now made by the American farmer if the Senate votes this 
increased duty. This thing we are now asked to do, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is an unmeditated but fatal blow to the American dairy 
industry. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I learn from many sources in 
my own State, and from other States in that section to the 
north of us which is much concerned in the dairy industry, that 
the organized dairy interests of this country are practically 
unanimous in favor of the 8-cent duty on casein. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the point of 
order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Has not all the time allotted to them 
been consumed by those favoring the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; but there are two minutes 
remaining, and if some one wants to talk 

Mr. CAPPER. May I say just one word? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Kansas if there has been any movement along this 
line except by the distinguished gentleman, Mr. Holman, 
racketeer; the distinguished gentleman, Mr. Loomis, a rack- 
eteer; and the most distinguished gentleman, Mr. Gray, the 
racketeer, so-called farm representatives in Washington who 
are betraying the farmer into the hands of those who want to 
pick his pockets. 

Mr. CAPPER. I can give the Senate this information as to 
the wishes of organized dairying, that only recently I discussed 
with Mr. Schilling, of Minnesota, representing the dairy induc- 
try on the Federal Farm: Board. He assured me that this 
proposed duty of 3 cents is undoubtedly fair, is greatly needed, 
and he was very anxious to see the Congress give its approval 
to the proposed increase to 8 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, let me briefly 
present in opposition to this amendment certain information that 
can not be seriously questioned. In the tariff act of 1913 casein 
was on the free list. In the tariff act of 1922 it was given a rate 





of 2% cents per pound. The House bill retained the present 
rate of 24% cents per pound, while in the Senate bill the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee proposed to increase the present rate to 
3% cents per pound. 


When the casein paragraph was up in 
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the Committee of the Whole the Senate Finance Committee 
amendment increasing the duty 1 cent per pound was rejected, 
and as a resuit we now have before us the proposal of the 


| Senator from New York to increase the duty from 2% cents 


| 


per pound, as contained in the present law and the House bill, 


Let us see what these rates represent in ad valorem terms. 
The present rate is the equivalent of 20 per cent ad valorem; 
the House rate, 20 per cent ad valorem; the Senate rate, 


27 
tion, a rate of approximately 60 per cent ad valorem. In other 
words, the proponents of this amendment are seeking an in- 
crease of 200 per cent over the rate in the present law and the 
rate passed by the House and the rate sustained by 
vious action of this body. 

Mr. President, what going to be the effect of this in- 
creased duty, supposing the 8-cent duty we are now considering 
is accepted? Its proponents claim that it is a measure of farm 
relief and will materially help the dairy farmers. Any benefit 
the farmers will receive will be infinitesimal. The duty will 
not materially increase the domestic production of casein be 
cause the two prineiple users of both domestic and imported 
casein—namely, the glue and coated-paper manufacturers— 
claim that they must have the imported casein, due to its supe- 
riority. 

The domestic glue manufacturers testify that they are now 
paying 5 cents more per pound for the imported—French— 


the pre 


is 


| casein, because they must have it to make the finest quality of 


glue, and the domestic coated-paper manufacturers say that 
they must have the imported casein, and will continue to buy 
it despite an increase in duty. 

Skim milk is made into casein after it has left the farm. 
Approximately 90 per cent is produced by privately owned non- 
profit-sharing plants; 10 per cent, or less than 2,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $250,000, by cooperatives. It has been reliably re- 
ported that at best even an 8-cent tariff would increase the price 
paid the farmer for milk only one-half cent per hundredweight— 
four-tenths of 1 cent of the total value of the milk—or 50 cents 
per farmer per year in the important dairy States—page 71, 
Senate hearings, Schedule 16, free list. 

In contrast to any small benefit that might to 


acerue the 


| dairy farmer because of this excessive tariff of 8 cents per 


, pound let us consider the effect upon those domestic manufac- 


a | 


j 


turers who use casein in making glue and coated paper. First 
let me say that there is absolutely no doubt but that this duty 
will be fully effective, because at the present time it is necessary 
for domestic users to import 57 per cent of the casein used in 
this country. 

Mr. President, coated-paper manufacturers in the United 
States produce 450,000 tons of coated paper each year. There 
are 120 pounds of casein used in the making of 1 ton of coated 
paper. Each 1 cent of duty placed on casein costs, therefore, 
the coated-paper manufacturer and other users of casein $1.20 
per ton. The rate of 8 cents per pound would cost them $9.60 
per ton. This means that the pending amendment, if carried, 
will cost the coated-paper manufacturers in this country 
$4,077,000 each year. As Massachusetts produces 23 per cent 
of the domestic coated paper, it means that the coated-paper 
manufacturers of my State alone would pay a tax of $1,000,000 
each year in order to increase the income of the dairy farmers 
50 cents per year. 

There is little time left to adequately discuss this subject. I 
debated it at length when this item was earlier considered, to 
which I invite the Senate’s attention. In conclusion, assuming 
that it would enable the domestic producers to supply the home 
market for casein, it would increase the cost of making coated 
paper, glue, plywood veneers, waterproof paints, and many other 
commodities by millions of dollars annually. Its most dire 
effect would be on those industries making coated paper for an 
export trade market, which are already in keen competition 
without this additional stupendous handicap. This amendment 
should be defeated without delay. It is indefensible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In order to keep the record straight, 
the Chair thinks that unanimous consent should be given to re- 
consider the vote by which the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole was rejected, so that the 
Senate may have another vote upon the amendment to the 
amendment. The record only shows fhat a reconsideration was 
had of the vote by which the amendment made as in Committee 
of the Whole was concurred in. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roii, 


Mr. President, I suggest 


the absence of a 
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The Chief Clerk calledothe roll, and the following 
answered to their names: 

Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 


Senators 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
l’atterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
tobinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


Kighty-two Senators have 
A quorum is present. The clerk 
the pending amendment. 

The Crier CLterkK. On page 7, line 12, strike out “514” 
insert “8,” so the paragraph will read: 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
“Metcher Keyes 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swered to their names. 


state 


oussard 
ippei 


ypeland 


an- 
will 


Par. 19. Casein or lactarene and mixtures of which casein or lacta- 
rene is the component material of chief value, not specially provided for, 


§ cents per pound 


Mr. HOWELL. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I wish to vote for an 8-cent duty on 
casein, how should I vote on this question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator should vote “ yea.” 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HASTINGS (when his name was called). 
tion I have a pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Bratton]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. FRAZIER (when Mr. Nyr’s name was called). My col- 
league the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] is un- 
avoidably absent from the Chamber. If present, he would vote 
* yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara- 
WAY] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLeTr], who is necessarily absent. I am unable to obtain a 
transfer, and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania |Mr. Reep] has a general pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. RoBINSON]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma 


I have a gen- 


(after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. Being unable to obtain a transfer, 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I have a pair with the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Steenens], who is not in the Chamber. I was under 
the impression that he had voted. Therefore I am obliged to 
withdraw my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. SterHens], and the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. CaRAWAY] are detained on official business. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. HARRISON] has a pair with the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Nye]. If present and voting, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi would vote “ nay,” and the Senator from North Dakota 
would vote “ yea.” 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK] is detained on business in his State. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 41, as follows: 
YEAS—34 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
Glenn 


Grundy 
Howell 


Allen 
Baird 
Barkley 
Lingham 
Borah 


Brookhart 
Capper 
Copeland 
Dale 

Dill 


Johnson 
Jones 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


and | curring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 


On this ques- | 
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Waterman 
Watson 


Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Robsion, Ky. 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Steck 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Walcott 
NAYS—41 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Smith 
Smoot 
NOT VOTING—21 
Harrison Ransdell 
Hastings Reed 
Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 
King Robinson, Ind. 
McKellar Shipstead 
Nye Simmons 


So Mr. CopeLANb’s amendment to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole was rejected. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon con- 


Ashurst 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Brock 
Broussard 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Fess 
George 


Glass 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Kean 


Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Bratton 
Caraway 
Deneen 
Gillett 
Goff 
Gould 


Stephens 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 


The amendment was concurred in. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire of the 
Senator from Utah |Mr. Smoor] whether he thinks it might not 


| be appropriate at this time to ask unanimous consent to limit 


debate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, personally I should have no 
objection doing so; I should like to see that done. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I dare say that there are some 
amendments on which more prolonged debate might be desired 
by some Senators, although I hope not; but for the purpose of 
making a test, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment.- If the Senator’s request shall 
be acceded to, we shall have to agree to an exception as to 
hides, and one or two other items which are going to take some 
time for a discussion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let us test it, then. I ask unani- 
mous consent that hereafter debate be limited so that no Sena- 


| ter shall speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes on 





any amendment which has been reserved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I expect it is very likely that 
some Senators will want to make some exceptions to that re- 
quest, and I shall be very glad to entertain any suggestions of 
that character. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the senior Senator from Mon- 


| tana yield to his colleague? 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should object to the request of my col- 
league unless we shall except rayon from it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, I agree to except rayon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should have to ask that pottery, brick, and 
glassware be made exceptions to the rule suggested by the senior 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The exceptions seem to be so 
numerous that I withdraw the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana with- 
draws his request. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I should like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to suggest to him, 
if I may, that he would expedite the passage of the bill if he 
should secure a unanimous-consent agreement first to consider 
the item of lumber, next the item of oil, next the item of hides 
and shoes, and next the item of cement, in order that we may 
determine to what extent this new coalition has gone. Having 
determined that and decided those questions, the minor ques- 
tions may be speedily disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the minor questions are not going to 
require very much debate, so that we should gain no time in the 
consideration of the bill by acceding to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Those minor questions are taking the time of 
individual Senators; in other words, there are a multitude of 
items in which some of us have no particular interest, and we 
should feel more like attending to other duties than staying 
here and hearing discussion upon them. By disposing of the 
items I have mentioned, we would greatly expedite the con- 
sideration and passage of the bill. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think we had better go on regularly now. 
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Mr. JONES. Regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent that we immediately 
consider the items which I have already cited in the order I 
have named them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Reserving the right to object, I desire to say 
that there is no amendment on oil pending, and we do not know 
that there will be one. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes, we do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Such an amendment is not now pending, 
and how can we agree to take up something which is not before 
the Senate? 

Mr. GLASS. But undoubtedly it will be before us. 

Mr. JONES. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
The Secretary will state the next reserved amendment. 

The Curer CLerK. The next amendment reserved is in para- 
graph 69, on page 29, lines 16 and 17, to insert “if valued at 
more than 10 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound; if valued at 
10 cents per pound or less.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, which has 
just been stated. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am proposing that the language inserted 
by the committee be stricken out. It places a higher rate upon 
certain grades of biue. It must be understood that ultra- 
marine blues are used in coloring paints and lacquers and 
linoleums, which are products used commonly upon the farm. 
Of course, we have to make a reference to the farmer in every- 
thing having to do with the tariff bill, because the special ses- 
sion was called in the first place to relieve the farmer and we 
are relieving him; gradually we are taking away what he has, 
and will ultinrately give him full relief; he will be utterly 
stricken. 
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Here is a proposal to add to his burden and increase the price | 


of ultramarine blues and make the paints, linoleum, lacquers, 
and other articles he buys cost more. 

I want to call attention to the fact that one manufacturer 
who made a very bitter attack upon a proposal to lower the 
tariff upon these blues and an effort to increase it has no reason 
to complain because the company in which he is interested sold 
in 1927, 4,243,170 pounds of ultramarine blue, while thé total 
imports in that year were 916,000 pounds. 

Mr. President, I have no disposition to take the time of the 
Senate—I have done that too much in the past—but I simply 
state that it is an absurd thing to give additional protection 
to an industry which is so prosperous as in these brief words I 
have indicated this one to be. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HATFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH. The proposal of the Senator from New York 
is to eliminate or strike out the words in italics in lines 16 
and 17, page 29? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In other words, the Senator from 
New York desires the Senate not to concur in the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to have 
retained as at present at 3 cents. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I feel that the motion 
which has just been made by my friend, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York, is unjustifiable and will mean disaster to 
the ultramarine-blue industry of this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
that the only change proposed in existing law is upon ultra- 
marine blues valued at over 10 cents a pound, and, so far as 
the farmer is concerned, he is not interested in them one whit. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct, Mr. President. 

I beg to call the attention of the Senate to the hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Finance, and 
especially to the testimony of Mr. Henry Dourif, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., who is one of the owners of the ultramarine plant 
located in that city, and to the following statement by the 
auditor of the company located there. 


par- 


the rate on all blues 


I wish the Senator would state, to begin with, | 
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The statement by the auditor is as follows: 
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Kentucky Coton & CHEemicat Co., 


Louisville, Ky., July 13, 1929. 
STANDARD ULTRAMARINE Co., 


Huntington, W. Va. 

GENTLEMEN: After consulting with Mr. Neil Conley and giving care- 
ful consideration to what a statement would indicate which embraced 
a financial statement covering the operations of the National Ultra- 
marine Co. for the past five years, we have decided it would do your 
cause more harm than good if they were sent in. 

Our figures would indicate that the 
marine Co. have grown less each year during the past five years as 
sales increased. The conclusion to be drawn from this by any neutral 
party would be that all that was needed was increased sales. 

Yours very sincerely, 


losses of the National Ultra- 


NATIONAL ULTRAMARINE Co., 
By Sevier Bonnin, Vice President. 


IT 


In other words, this industry, because of the various changes 
in tariff rates, has fluctuated more or less from an industrial 
point of view because of the imports from foreign countries. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


Ultramarine is industrially the most important blue mineral 
pigment. It finds application in the following industries: 

Paint and varnish, as a pigment. 

Linoleum and oilcloth, as a coloring matter. 

Paper, for tinting, coating, and bleaching. 

Printing and lithographic inks, as a pigment. 

Sugar refining, as a bleaching agent. 

Rubber, as a coloring matter. 

Soap and candles, as a coloring matter. 

Cement tile and mosaic, as a coloring matter. 

Enameling, as a coloring matter. 

Artists’ colors. 

In addition to its use in these industries, a large quantity of 
ultramarine is used in laundry blue, which is also an item coy- 
| ered by paragraph 70 of the tariff act. 

The importance of the ultramarine industry is shown by its 
diversity of use. 

Artificial ultramarine was fitst manufactured in France in 
1828 by a process devised by a French chemist. Prior to its 
manufacture it was produced from a mineral known as lapis 
lazuli and cost $20 an ounce. The artificial process reduced the 
price of $4 or $5 per pound. By the improvement of the process 
of manufacturing, together with the competition, no doubt, the 
price has fallen within 10 cents to 25 cents per pound, depending 
on the quality. The first successful ultramarine plant estab- 
lished in this country was located in New Jersey in 1868. 





RAW MATERIALS 


The raw materials used are china clay, soda ash, kieselguhr, 
| diatomaceous earth or other siliceous material, sulphur, and a 
| suitable carbonaceous material, such as pitch, rosin, or lamp- 
black. The raw materials are mixed in proper proportions, 
heated in muffle or crucible furnaces, and then slowly cooled. 
The fired product is blue. It must be carefully washed to free 
it from soluble salts, finely ground, levigated, and dried. After 
disintegration of the dried batches they are bolted and blended 
to produce the desired standards satisfying to industries that 
use it. 

About 30 per cent of the output of coarse, dull-colored mate- 
rial is separated from the first-quality ultramarine. This infe- 
rior product is not the result of technical errors; it is the result 
of the nature of the raw materials and of the very nature of 
the process, and has been responsible for the substitution by 
Congress of the specific rate in the way of tariff duty because 
| of the contention as to grade. 

Every ultramarine manufacturer has this inferior product to 
contend with and to dispose of. The success or failure of the 
ultramarine manufacturer hinges on the successful marketing 
of his second-class material. 


Cost of production in the United States and abroad 
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Selling expense 
for both domestic 


align 


and cost of raw materials are about the same 
and the foreign manufacturers 

rence in cost of production in Europe and home in- 

dustries is largely due to labor wage. 

The wage for unskilled labor for chemical 
francs in France, or $1 per day as expressed in American money. 
This is one-fifth the amount paid in the United States for labor 
of the same grade. The wages paid for unskilled labor in 
chemical factories in the United States are 
The rates of wages for skilled mechanics, machinists, electricians, 
carpenters, and masons in France and Belgium amount to 16 
per hour of American money, 
similar skilled American labor of $1 to $1.25 per hour 
tricians and machinists, $0.70 to $1 for carpenters, 
$1.25 for masons in the United States. 

The manufacture of ultramarine involyes the use 
and heavy crushing and grinding machinery. 
make the maintenance, supply, 
item in the cost of production. 

The estimated difference of cost in the manufacturing of ultra- 
marine in the United States and foreign countries, particularly 
in France and Belgium, amounts to 6.69 cents per pound. 

In this connection it must be remembered that the manufac- 
ture of ultramarine, as stated before, involves the unavoidable 
production of 30 per cent of second-class material, 
be sold near the cost of production. European manufacturers, 
with their initial lower cost of production, can 
second-grade materials in the United States to the serious 
embarrassment or the destruction of the American ultramarine 
industry unless the industry receives adequate protection on both 
the high and the low grades of ultramarine. 


Li 


. t 
cents 


These high wages 
and repair charges 


TARIFF HISTORY 


In 1870 the duty on ultramarine was 6 cents per pound. It 
was reduced to 5 cents in 1883, then to 3 cents in 1894, and 
increased again to 444 cents in 1897. In 1909 it was reduced to 
8 cents. In 1918 the duty was radically changed to 15 per cent 
ad valorem, which was maintained until 1922, when the specific 
rate of 3 cents per pound was imposed. 

An ad valorem duty is not applicable to ultramarine because 
of the difficulty of appraisal. 

Prior to the year 1870 there was an ad valorem duty on ultra- 
marine blue; but the appraisal of the imports caused such con- 
fusion, and so much acrimonious discussion followed, that the 
rate, at the request of all concerned, was changed to a specific 
one, and has remained so ever since 

It seems hardly 
specific rates on this item any further. 

I present a table of imports of ultramarine for the years 1910 
to 1920, taken from the Tariff Survey already referred to. 
table has been extended by the addition of the statistics of 
imports for 1923 to 1927, the later figures being taken from the 
Annual Reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation. I 
to have this table printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Imports of ultramarine 


Rate of duty Quantity 


Fiscal year: 
1910 334 cents per un 
1910 3 cents per pound 


-0unds 
18, 830 
}, 896 
5, 953 


$1, 879 
IES 5 sinhnnethiastteseadbe >identinanestl aaa -| 745, 091 | 
1913_.... . ao... . 


64, 322 


66, 435 


, 938 52, 259 | 
, 315 17, 051 | 


5 per cent_ 701, 888 


.-d0 |} 641,381 


61, 341 
se | 62,715 
1 ..do ; 1, 605 44, 709 
1 do 388, 3 36, 433 
| do 359, 136 35, 210 
i9 f do { i 25, 861 
If sisieiaabeabie Ob. 2k kétedenee ; 29, 490 
iv do 38, 968 
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‘nts 
lo 
Be icwne 
do 
do 
1927 do. 


1c omplete figures for 1920, 1921, and 1922 are not available. 


The quantities imported show a gradual increase from 1910 onward, 
and show an enormous inerease under the low ad valorem rate of 15 per 
cent for the year 1914. 

The decreases shown subsequent to 1914 and to 1920 are of no signifi- 
cance. 
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$5 to $5.50 per day. | 


as compared with rates of | 
for elec- 
and $1 to | 
of furnaces | 


an important | 


which must | 


market their | 





necessary to follow the argument in favor of | 


This | 


| 
ask 


| blue in barrels was quoted at 6 cents per pound. 
| quality ranged to 30 cents per pound. 
63, 817 | 
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List of manrfacturers of ultramarine in the United States: 

The Heller & Merz Co., Newark, N. J.; the International Ultramarine 
Works, Staten Island, N. Y.; the Russ Co., South Bend, Ind. ; the Stand- 
ard Ultramarine Co., Huntington, W. Va.; the National Ultramarine 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. HATFIELD. The importations of ultramarine from 1923 
onward show an increasing tendency under the specific duty of 
3 cents per pound. It is significant to note that the average 
price of the imports for 1925, 1926, and 1927 show a marked 
decrease. 

Value of ultramarine imports in cents per pound for— 


This clearly indicates an endeavor on the part of foreign man- 
ufacturers to master the American market. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


All American manufacturers of ultramarine unite in recom- 
mending that a new specific duty of 6 cents per pound on ultra- 


|} marine be adopted in the new tariff act now under consideration. 


They also recommend that the wording of paragraph 70 of the 
act of 1922 be copied for the proposed tariff revision. 
I have here statistics of domestic production and imports, 
which I ask to have printed in the Recorp without reading. 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Domestic production ultramarine blue 


Value per 


Pounds pound 


Value Production centers 


_ $$$ $$} —__ 


$0. 154 
- 147 | Indiana, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and 
| West Virginia. 
«142 | Indiana, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia. 


$1, 087, 547 
1, 226, 696 


7, 084, 134 

8, 366, 920 | 
i 
| 


8, 347, 893 


| 
1, 187, 435 | 


Source: Census of Manufactures. 


Imports ultramarine biue, wash, and all other blues containing ultra- 


marine 


iv alue per 


Value pound 


j 
| 
—_——_-+} 
$84, 501 
108, 916 | 
143, 596 
118, 562 . 136 
113, 662 .124 
113, 049 | .121 


Wag eee eee nee. 
Pounds a 


$0. 132 
- 128 
- 150 


Imports in 1925, originating chiefly in the United Kingdom, were 
equivalent to 11.5 per cent of domestic production in that year. Invoice 


| analysis of four months for 1929 indicated that 82 per cent of imports 


were over 10 cents in value and 18 per cent under 10 cents. 
(Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation.) 
Exports: Statistics are not available. 
Prices: From 1922 to 1927 prices of ultramarine blue, lowest quality, 


remained at 8 cents per pound in the New York spot market, dropping 


to 6 cents per pound during 1928. On October 21, 1929, ultramarine 


Grades of higher 


(Source: Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter.) 


Mr. HATFIELD. The facts that are submitted in this brief, 
and the facts that were submitted to the Finance Committee, it 
seems to me, ought to be sufficient to enable the Senate to de- 
cide to support and continue the present tariff rate. If that is 
not done, in my judgment, imports will continue to increase, 
the American industry will languish, and in all probability 
some of the establishments will be forced to shut down 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 


| question is on concurring in the amendment made as in Com- 
- | mittee of the Whole. 
| the ayes seem to have it. 


[Putting the question.] By the sound 


Mr. SMOOT. I call for a division. 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before this vote is taken I desire 


| to make a statement. 


Here are practically 9,000,000 pounds of what seems to be a 
negligible product, but when we consider that this color enters 
into almost every possible form of our domestic life where any 
coloring is used, it is by no means negligible. Every laundry 
uses it. Every linoleum manufacturer uses it. It is used in the 
pigments of paint where this color is desired. When we con- 
sider the vast domestic use to which it is ultimately put, we 
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are asked to place a duty on the entire product and a tax on | 
all the American people in order to protect the producers of this | 
material from an importation of less than a million pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this increase applies only to 
ultramarine blue valued at over 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMITH. I am speaking about ultramarine blue. It is 
one of the forms that enter into the industrial life of this coun- 
try; and we produce, in round numbers, about 9,000,000 pounds 
and import a little less than a million pounds. In every phase | 
of our domestic life in which this material is used, in order to 
protect the American producer from a competition to the extent 
of one-ninth of the consumption, we are going to impose a tax 
on every form of paints or colors in which this material is used. 

We marvel sometimes why the manufacture of automobiles 
is so high. We may have automobiles free of duty, but when 
we calculate the accumulated duties on the artides which enter 
into the manufacture of automobiles, it will be seen that it is 
practically impossible for us, under the conditions which exist 
in this country, to get a reduction in the price of the manufac- 
tured articles we are compelled to use. 

It seems to me that with the history of this thing before us, 
with the so-called moderate tariff which has existed heretofore, 
we are still maintaining a 9 to 1 production in this country, 
comparing imports with exports, and what possible reason there 
“an be for us to impose an additional cent a pound on this 
article is beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Does the Senator know the difference in 
the price per pound for ultramarine blue in Europe as compared 
with the price in the United States? 

Mr. SMITH. That does not concern me in this matter, be- 
cause the statistics show that, no matter what the price abroad 
may be, we are holding the domestic import parity in the 
proportion of 9 to 1 in favor of us. 

Mr. HATFIELD. For the information of the Senator, I wish 
to say that in 1928 the price of the imported article was 13.2 
cents and for the home product it was 15.4 cents. Taking into 
consideration the difference in the price paid American labor | 
and the price paid Belgian and French labor, it can be seen | 
how small the margin is upon which this industry in the United 
States operates; and not to give the industry in the United 
States consideration in the way of the protection they ask for 
is, in all probability, to surrender the greater part of this pro- 
duction to European industry. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator has answered his 
own argument. 


some reason the American produet is used to the extent of 
9 to 1. 

This is but another illustration of the fact that no considera- 
tion has been given in this body to the American consumer, the 
vast number of those who are consuming these products. The 
mortifying spectacle was exhibited here yesterday of this body 
raising the duty on sugar to protect a handful of organized 
American manufacturers against a hundred and twenty million 
consumers. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have some interesting information here, 
and I read this one sentence: 


We have obtained cost information from several different European 
producers, and, as previously stated, find in the final analysis that 
their ultimate cost of the product in this country, even with the 
duty, is about the same as in the American market. 


Mr. SMITH. Exactly. Consider 
which occurred here yesterday. What, in its analysis, does 
it mean? That out of the pockets of the American consumers 
of sugar there will be taken a tax amounting to something like 
$50,000,000, not to go into the pockets of the American manu- 
facturer in its entirety—perhaps not more than $11,000,000 


the tragic performance 
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Even if the price for the foreign article was 
13 cents as compared with the American price of 15 cents, for | 


| dropped to $90,000; in 1927 to $52,000. 





will go to them—but there will be taken out of the pockets of 
the American people something like $40,000,000, which will be 
put into the Treasury, and then we g.ve $160,000,000 back to 
those taxpayers who do not need aid from this Government. 

We remitted $160,000,000 of the people’s money back to cer 
tain income-tax payers, when the vast majority of the American 
people have no incomes upon which to pay taxes, and the 
streets of this country are already congested with the unem- 
ployed who are to-day begging food from‘ the public. We have 
no concern for that condition. We want to levy taxes where 
the income-tax payers can have their tax remitted whenever 
they are unfortunate in their gambling processes. 

Mr. President, I for one shall stand here, regardless of what 
effect it may have upon some little coterie of manufacturers, 
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and plead for a chance for the American people, who to-day 
are in the worst condition financially this country has ever 
seen. 

There is not a city in the United States to-day but what has 
its bread line. There is not a city in the United States to-day 
but whose business is practically paralyzed because of the in- 
ability of the masses to have the wherewith to purchase, and 


| we here subtracting from the little modicum they have in order 


to swell the already great profits of those few who are manu 


| facturing the necessities of life. 


Will we not at any time consider the American people in 
our scheme of things? I feel derelict in my duty when I sit 
here and do not voice my protest against the system of taxa- 
tion, indirect, not easily explainable to the poor individual 
who has not had opportunity to study its ultimate effect, but 
whose effect on his condition is spelled in the disaster that has 
overtaken the American people. 

These small items, seemingly small, when added together, as 
they are used in the different departments of our manufacturing 
precesses and accumulated with other duties on other essential 
articles, make it practically impossible for the mass of the 
American people to enjoy what might be prosperity and a bless- 
ing to all. 

We have concentrated the benefits of American genius in the 
hands of a few, and so hedged them about with our infamous 
tariff laws that the American people, the most industrious, the 
greatest inventors of the world, with every facility for putting 
those inventions into practical use, are absolutely being starved 
in the midst of these wonderfully progressive times. With an 


| abundance of water flowing, we are denying them the privilege 


of ever drinking a drop. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the first place, I want to say 
that in the statement the Senator made that there is not a 
single city in the United States which has not a bread line he is 
mistaken. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT.. I say the Senator is mistaken. I do not want 
to get into politics; I have kept out of politics in these matters. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not want to get into polities. God knows, 
a hungry man does not want politics. He wants something to 
eat. It has been printed right in the papers of this city that 
every philanthropic Institution in the city of Washington is 


| overcrowded with applicants for work and for food, right here 


in the Capital City of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will start with the Capital. There is no 
bread line In Washington, and there are thousands of cities in 
the United States where there are none. 

Mr. SMITH. Go down to the Red Cross and see if there is 


| or is not. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact 
that the report shows exactly why this duty is proposed. It is 
to be applied on ultramarine blue, valued at above 10 cents a 
pound. A great deal of this product is made by a West Virginia 
company, and let me call attention briefly to what the situation 
has been. 

In 1922 the net sales of ultramarine blue amounted to 
$727.975, with a profit of $136,554. Those profits in 1923, 
although there was increased production in 1928, dropped to 
$103,000; in 1924 they amounted to $107,000; in 1926 they 
In 1928 the producers 
sold $621.705 worth and made $4,751.10. 

That shows beyond the question of a doubt that the com- 
mittee was justified in fixing a rate on ultramarine blue valued 
at above 10 cents. There is no change on the cheaper grade of 
marine blue, used for the purposes the Senator has named. If 
there is any one amendment to which we should agree it seems 
to me this is the one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment, and a division has been asked. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a number of speeches have 
been made, but every speaker has overlooked telling us what 
the amendment is about. Will not some Senator who has helped 
to consume nearly an hour tell us what this is about? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Brookbart 
Ashurst Capper 
Baird Connally 
Barkley Copeland 
Bingham Couzens 
Black Cutting 
Blaine Dale 
Borah Dill 

Brock Fess 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 

Glass 

Gleon 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hlayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Jones 
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Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 


Nye 

Oddle 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 


Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steitwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
1 Swanson Watson 
Norris Schall Thomas, Idaho Wheeler 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. Is the demand 
for the yeas and nays seconded ? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the clerk please state 
the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Lecistative Cierk. On page 29, paragraph 69, ultra- 
marine bines, after the word “ ultramarine” at the end of line 
15 and before the words “3 cents per pound,” the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, inserted: 


If valued at more than 10 cents per pound, 4 cents per pound; if 
valued at 10 cents per pound or less. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMITH. Is this vote directly on the motion of the 
Senator fromm New York [Mr. Cope.anp]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. The question is on 
concurring in the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. A negative vote on the part of the Senate is what the 
Senator from New York desires. 

Mr. SMITH. A negative vote would strike out the proposal 
of the Finance Committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Is a vote “yea” a vote in favor of adopt- 
ing the amendment recommended by the Finance Committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair that I made on the previous 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
| Mr. GrLterr]|, who ts not present. I have been unable to obtain 
a transfer, and therefore withold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (when his name was called). 
On this question I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. Not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 1 would vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Making the same announcement as on the 
previous vote, I withhold my vote. 

I desire to announce the necessary absence of my colleague 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp]. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] ; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Sutpsreap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. GovuLtp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne]; and 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CARAWAY] not having made his appearance, I am advised that 
I can transfer my pair to him. I do so, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the affirmative). Mr. 
President, is the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] re- 
corded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
as having voted. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with that Senator on all 
questions connected with the tariff bill. In his absence I with- 
draw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 83, as follows: 
YEAS 
G 
ed 
Hatfield 


Hebert 
Howell 


That Senator is not recorded 


37 

Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McNary 


Dale 

Fess 

Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Capper 
Couzens 
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Waterman 
Watson 


Metcalf 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 


Steiwer 
Sulltvan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
NAYS—33 
Heflin 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Nye 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stephens 
NOT VOTING—26 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Overman 
Pittman 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Connally 
Copeland 


Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hayden 


Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Gould 
Hastings 
Hawes 
Johnson 
Kendrick 
Gillett King Reed 

Goff McKellar Robinson, Ark, 

So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
concurred in. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Mr. President, the next amendment is 
in paragraph 73, page 30, lines 5 and 6, litharge. It was fully 
debated in Committee of the Whole. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that no Senator shall speak longer than five minutes 
nor more than once on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


USE OF THE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it is not about the pending 
amendment that I desire to speak, beeause I imagine the action 
of the Committee of the Whole will be upheld by the Senate. 
It is my desire merely to call to the attention of the Senate the 
information carried in the headlines this morning not only of 
the Washington Post but of the press of the country: 


Grundy tariff staff using Senate office. 


I am sure that every Senator is interested in how the offices 
in the Senate Office Building are being used. This item, star- 
tling in character, says that— 


The tariff organization directed by Senator Josern R. Gronpy— 


and I am sorry the Senator from Pennsylvania is not now in 
his seat; I hope that those who direct the destinies of the Re- 
publican Party on the sidelines wiil have him return to the 
Chamber. The article reads: 


The tariff organization directed by Senator JosePpH R. GruNpY 
(Republican), Pennsylvania, before he was appointed to the Senate has 
now been installed in a room in the Senate Office Building. 

Revelation of this fact shocked Senators who were informed of it 
to-day and is expected to result in an investigation by the lobby 
investigation committee. There was a disposition to regard it as the 
possible counterpart of the Bingham-Eyanson affair disclosed earlier 
in the investigation. 

Officials of the American Tariff League, of which Senator Grunpy 
was vice president at the time he was named to the Senate, are 
included in the corps of workers who have been using this base of 
operations. 


Then it names the staff of the Tariff League that is occupying 
those offices. It does seem to me, if this article is based upon 
facts, and I do not know whether it is or not, that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania himself will ask that the Tariff League 
ehange its base of operations or, if that is not done and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania insists on having the Tariff League 
operate from the offices in the Senate Office Building, that the 
chairman of the Rules Committee will ask that it be done, 
In the event that neither of these steps be taken, I can assure 
the Senate that Senators will have an opportunity to vote upon 
a resolution directing that those offices be vacated by the Tariff 
League and given to Senators who perhaps now have not 
enough space in the Senate Office Building. 

I am quite sure that no Senator ever dreamed that the Senate 
Office Building would be turned into a base of operations for 
any organization that is seeking to get legislation here. It may 
be that the whole thing has been done through a mistake; that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania did not appreciate the proprie- 
ties of the situation; and I feel sure, since it is brought to his 
attention, that he will not insist on this tariff organization con- 
tinuing to oceupy offices in the Senate Office Building. I trust 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania can tell us that this whole 
article is a mistake; and if it is not a mistake, that then he 
will at least proceed very soon to have those people moved out 
of the Senate Office Building. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] has referred to the chairman of the 


Blease 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Deneen 


Shipstead 
Steck 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Walsh, Mass. 
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Senate Committee on Rules, it might be well for me to review 
exactly what has happened, so far as the Committee on Rules 
knows about it. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania came here, and like every 
other “ freshman” Senator was assigned two rooms in the Senate | 
Office Building. With the absence of his colleague, and the 
necessary multiplication of work in his own office, he repre- 
sented to the chairman of the Committee on Rules, who is also | 
chairman of the subcommittee of that committee in charge of 
the Senate Office Building, that his work required more room. 
An investigation indicated that that was true. Even the most 
cursory view of the offices then occupied by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would show that to be true. There did not hap | 
pen at the minute to be any available space which could be 
assigned for the additional purposes which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania apparently had in mind. 

When the subcommittee of the Committee on Privileges and | 
Elections, which had been investigating the contest between Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Vare for the seat in the Senate from Pennsyl- 
vania, which the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Grunpy] now occupies, a room which had been made by parti- 
tioning off the end of a corridor of the Senate Office Building, 
became vacant, and that was assigned to the Senator ‘that | 











Pennsylvania. It was assigned to him in the same manner that 
any room in the Office Building is assigned to a Senator. 

The chairman of the Committee on Rules has never thought 
it his duty to find out who occupied the rooms which are as- 
signed to Senators. However, upon the publication of the arti- | 
cle to which the Senator from Mississippi has referred, the | 
chairman of the Committee on Rules undertook to make some 
inquiry, and was informed that the room had never been occu- 
pied by any except the regular employees of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania; that the tariff organization—I do not remember 
its name—still maintains its offices in an office building down 
town; and .that the room in question is used solely by the 
members of the personal staff of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; and, it being the practice of the Senate to accept the 
word of any Senator regarding any transaction, the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules looked upon the incident as there- 
upon closed. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, | 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, of course that brings up a 
new matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment the Senator from Mississippi can not speak again on this | 
amendment. There will, however, be another amendment pend- 
ing in a few moments. 

Mr. MOSES. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. May the Senator from Mississippi and I resume 
this discussion later? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be the privilege of the 
Senators to do so if they desire when another amendment shall 
be before the Senate. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I should like to have 
the amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
stated. 

The LeeisLative CLerK. On page 30, line 5, the Senate, as in | 
Committee of the Whole, struck out “2% cents” and inserted 
“21% cents,” so as to read: 


Litharge, 2% cents per pound. 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, in connection with 
this amendment I would say that it developed during the course 
of the debate when the subject matter was under consideration 
as in Committee of the Whole that the question of litharge was 
not considered before the Finance Committee. There was no 
information given as to why the tariff on that article should 
be reduced ; but the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, took | 
action by reducing the tariff from 2% cents to 2% cents. 

Mr. President, the manufacture of lead pigments furnishes one | 
of the most important markets for pig lead. Out of a total | 
annual lead production in the United States of 690,000 tons, it | 
is estimated that about 275,000 tons, or approximately 40 per 
cent, are converted into lead pigments, such as white lead, red | 
lead, litharge, orange mineral, and sublimed lead and lead chro- | 
mates, from which it may be realized that anything affecting | 





The amendment will be again | 
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the welfare of the lead-pigment industries is of primary con- 
cern also to the lead mining and smelting industries of the 
United States. One measure of the importance of the lead- 
pigment industries is indicated by the value of the lead pig- 
ments produced in the United States annually, which is about 
$55,000,000. 

Litharge, a monoxide of lead, is used in the manufacture of 
storage batteries, paint, enameled ware, linoleum, glassware, pot- 
tery, and printing inks, oil refining, varnish manufacture, and 
rubber making. 

Red lead, a tetraoxide of lead, is used mainly in paints for pro- 
tecting iron and steel work, but it is also used in many of the 
industries mentioned in connection with litharge. 

Orange mineral, also a tetraoxide of lead, is a lead pigment 
of minor importance used mainly in the manufacture of imita- 
tion vermilions. 

White lead, the hydrated basic carbonate of lead, is a base 
for high-grade paints and is also used in the manufacture of 
pottery, enameled ware, and putty. 

Sublimed lead is a basic lead sulphate used mainly in paint. 

Lead chromate is used as a coloring pignrent in paints and ink. 

Briefly, Mr. President, domestic litharge production supplies 
almost completely the domestic demand for litharge. Imports, 


| thanks to the protection granted by the tariff act of 1922, are 
| negligible. 


A small volume of export business is done; in 1928, 
2,100 tons of red lead and litharge were exported compared 
with a domestic production of 125,000 tons; but practically all 
the exported litharge was either made in bond, or manufactured 
with benefit of drawback, from imported pig lead, mainly Mexi- 
can. It may not be said therefore, as intimrated by those who 
favored a reduction in the tariff on litharge, that the litharge 
business is on a healthy export basis. 

The protection enjoyed by litharge under the tariff act of 1922 
is 2% cents per pound, which is a little over one-half cent above 
the compensatory rate of 1.95 cents. The extremely modest pro- 
tection of 1922 has been sufficient to keep foreign importations 
to a minimum ; but if the tariff reduction in litharge to 24% cents 
proposed by the Senate becomes law, there is a distinct danger 
that imports of litharge will enter the United States, displace 
both the American-made product and an important market of 
the domestic lead miners and smelters. Another likelihood is 
that the manufacture of lead pigments might be transferred to 
Canada, where unused manufacturing facilities are already 
If this should come to pass, some plants in the 
United States would likely have to shut down. The proposed 
tariff reduction leaves. litharge with only about one-eighth cent 
per pound over the compensatory rate, which is little more than 
a brokerage on an importation of this nature. Considering the 
fact that labor costs in European pigment-producing countries 
are much lower than in the United States, the protection of 
one-eighth cent per pound above the compensatory rate is sadly 
deficient in allowing for the difference between American and 


| foreign labor costs, 


I may add that the production of lead pigments is a very 
important industry in a great many States, and is one which 
employs a great many men. It is my judgment that anything 
that has to do with the production of lead pigments affects 
directly lead mining operations and the employment of labor. 
I hope the amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole 
will not be coneurred in. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, aside from the States that 
produce lead, a great many States, including my own, manufac- 
The States of California, 
Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, New Jersey, 
Missouri, and West Virginia are largely responsible for the pro- 
duction of red lead, paint, litharge, and so forth. I find myself 
in harmony with the junior Senator fronr the State of Idaho 
[Mr. THomas], and I, too, hope that the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole will not prevail. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I am familiar with the mining 
situation in this country. Quite recently the price of silver has 
dropped to a very alarming extent. The lead mining industry 
of the United States is very closely affiliated and allied with 
the silver mining industry, because almost every lead deposit 
contains a certain amount of silver. The decrease in the price 
of silver has had a very bad effect on the lead mining industry, 
and the troubles that have come to that industry are reflected 
in the whole range of mining activity. 

Mr. President, mining is one branch of industry that has not 
received the recognition it should receive from the Congress of 
the United States. We know what has been done for agricul- 


| ture; we approve of it, and we stand ready to do more in the 


way of appropriations, and otherwise, when it can be shown 
that such aid is needed; but only a fraction of what has been 
done for agriculture has been done for the mining industry. It 
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has stood by and suffered; it is in a depressed condition, and 
the most we can now do is little enough. I hope that the pleas 
made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Hatrretp] will be heeded by the 
Senate and the amendment will be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen George 
Baird Glass 
tarkley Glenn 
Bingham Goldsborough 
Black Greene 
Blaine Grundy 
lease Hale 
Borah Harris 
Brock Harrison 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens Robinson, Ind. 
Cutting Robsion, Ky. 
Dill . Schall 
Fess ceyes Sheppard 
Fletcher La Follette Shortridge 
Frazier McCulloch Simmons 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on concurring in the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I understand, those who wish to concur 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole will 
vote “yea”? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that the amendment adopted 
as in Committee of the Whole be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LeeIsLaTIvE CLERK. On page 30, line 5, the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, struck out “214 cents” and inserted 
ae so as to read: 


McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 


Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Hastings 
Hattfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 


Ransdell 


& cents,” 
Litharge, 2% cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. On that 
question the yeas and nays have been demanded and ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair, I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] to the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DALE] and will permit my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Grtietrr] to the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHuURST] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], who is absent. 
I therefore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. TOWNSEND] to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HATFIELD. My colleague [Mr. Gor], if present, would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. On this question I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron], and therefore 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. Not knowing how he would 
vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rorryson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsrmap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Barkley Heflin 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Caraway 


Connally 
Fletcher La Follette 
Frazier McKellar Swanson 
George Norris Trammell 
Glass } = 

Harris Schall 
Harrison Sheppard 
Hayden Simmons 


NAYS—43 


McNa 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Patterson 


Smith 
Stephens 


alsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


ae 
3run 
Hale 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
McCulloch Robinson, Ind. 
McMaster Robsion, Ky. 
NOT VOTING—22 
King 
Overman 
Pittman 
Reed 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 

Dill 

Fess 

Glenn 
Goldsborough 


Ashurst 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Dale 


Goff 
Gould 
Hastings 
Howell 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ark, 
Gillett Kendrick Shipstea: 

So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
nonconcurred in. 


USE OF SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of con- 
firming the statement made by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] in regard to the personnel of the offices I occupy in 
the Senate Office Building. 

There is no one there who is either directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the American Tariff League. The fact that there 
are people there beyond the allotment made by the Senate to 
each Senator is due to the fact that we are in the midst of a 
tariff revision, and Pennsylvania is interested in pretty nearly 
every paragraph of the schedules in the tariff bill. The senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] is abroad, and the result 
has been that a very large number of people from Pennsylvania 
and from the industrial East have called at that office, interested 
both in the lowering and the raising of the rates of duty. 
Therefore it has been necessary to have additional people there 
beyond those allotted by the Senate for clerical hire. 

The situation in which I find myself is a situation in which 
Senator Pepper found himself when he was here in the midst 
of a tariff revision, and in which Senator Penrose always found 
himself, whether a revision was on or not. I desire, however, 
to take this opportunity of confirming what the Senator from 
New Hampshire said—that there is no one there directly or 
indirectly connected with the American Tariff League. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, GRUNDY. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, as I understand the Senator, it is 
not true that the American Tariff League has changed its offices 
from uptown to the Senate Office Building? 

Mr. GRUNDY. The American Tariff League, as I under- 
stand, is maintaining the same offices in the Transportation 
Building that they have had there for the last year or 14 
months; and they certainly have not transferred them to the 
Senate Office Building. 

Mr. HARRISON. And they have no offices in the Senate 
Office Building? 

Mr. GRUNDY. They certainly have not. Members of the 
Tariff League who come to town, as well as their officers, from 
time to time call there, and they are very welcome visitors, 
indeed, and every courtesy that our office can extend to them 
I am delighted to have extended to them; but they are there 
as visitors and nothing else. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the members of the Tariff 
League would naturally come to the Senator’s office and ought 
to be welcomed. 

Mr. GRUNDY. They are very welcome. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator can appreciate that with 
a news report going out that this tariff organization had taken 
up offices in the Senate Office Building, and an office room was 
set aside for them, it does not sit very well; and the Senator 
would not approve of that, of course. . 

Mr. GRUNDY. Absolutely not; and I want to thank the 
Senator from Mississippi for rising in his place and bringing 
this matter to the attention of the Senate so that I could make 
this statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is very welcome, 


Steck 

Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Wagner 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Certainly. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Who is Warren F, Doane? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Warren F. Doane is the editor of The Manu- 
facturer, a publication of the Manufacturers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
League, is it not? 

Mr. GRUNDY. 
with it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
ciation journal? 

Mr. GRUNDY. 

Mr. CARAWAY, 
journal? 

Mr. GRUNDY. It is an independent journal, published by the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely; and this man, Mr. Doane, is 
the hired editor? 

Mr. GRUNDY. He is the hired editor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has he been staying in this room in the 
Senate Office Building? 

Mr. GRUNDY. He has headquarters in the LaFayette Hotel. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not talking about where his head- 
quarters is. Has he been staying in this room in the Senate 
Office Building? 

Mr. GRUNDY. No; he is in town part of his time, and his 
room is in the LaFayette Hotel. He comes to my offices when 
I want him to come there, to consult with me, 

Mr. CARAWAY. He has been principally staying there, has 
he not? 

Mr. GRUNDY. 
come to my Offices. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. GRUNDY. 


It is the journal of the American Tariff 


Oh, no; absolutely not. It has no connection 


It is a Pennsylvania manufacturers’ asso- 


No, no. 
Does the Senator say it is an independent 


Oh, no; he visits there when I want him to 


That is every day, is it not? 
No; not at all 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who is John Lerch? 

Mr. GRUNDY. John G. Lerch is an attorney, a member of 
the firm of Lamb & Lerch, of New York City. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He has been appearing here frequently in 
reference to this tariff bill? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Oh, yes, surely; and other matters. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has he been staying a good part of his 
time in the Senate Office Building? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Oh, my, no. He calls there from time to 
time. He is my personal counsel. He calls there when I ask 
him to call there. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And he Is representing quite a large num- 
ber of industries that have items in this tariff bill? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Oh, yes; I hope so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is his principal business? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I hope so; yes. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Who is Arthur L. Faubel? 

Mr. GRUNDY. He is the general secretary of the American 
Tariff League. 

Mr. CARAWAY. On the pay roll at $10,000 a year? 

Mr. GRUNDY. That or more; yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is too much, but that is what it is. 
He has been staying in this room? 

Mr. GRUNDY. No; he has not. 
time to time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A visitor there every day, is he not? 

Mr. GRUNDY. He is not in town every day. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Whenever he is here, that 
stays? 

Mr, GRUNDY. 
time. 


Mr. CARAWAY. I know about calling there from time to 
time, but he calls there every morning and stays until evening? 


Mr. GRUNDY. No. He is around the Capitol here a great 
share of the time. 


He is a visitor there from 


is where he 


No; it is not. He calls there from time to 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

The Leeistative CLERK. On page 30, line 6, the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, struck out “2%,” and inserted in 
lieu thereof “2%,” so as to read: 


Red lead, 2% cents per pound, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that upon this amendment no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than five minutes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, the same situation 
exists with reference to red lead that existed as to litharge. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, saw fit to reduce 
the tariff from 2% cents to 2% cents per pound. An argument 
applying to litharge applies to red lead. I do not care to go 
into the discussion but do ask for a roll call. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. HATFIELD (when Mr. Gorr’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. Gorr], if present, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before of my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. Moss's name was called). I was re- 
quested to announce that the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] is paired with the senior Senator from lowa 
[Mr. Steck]. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from 
DENEEN }. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gruert], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHreter], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. Gorr]. Being unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
find that the Senator to whom I transferred my pair has come 
into the Chamber, so I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HASTINGS. On this question I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Daz], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. METCALF. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typtnes]. Not knowing how he 
would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suresreap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island {Mr. Meroatr], and I understand he has withheld 
his vote. Therefore I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 
I would yote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 41, as follows: 


there objection. The Chair 


My 


I again an- 
Illinois [{Mr. 


YEAS—-31 
Ashurst Caraway Hayden Sheppard 
Barkley Connally Heflin Simmons 
Black Fletcher La Follette Smith 
Blaine Frazier Me Master Stephens 
Blease George Norbeck Swanson 
Borah Glass Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Brock Harris Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Brookbart Harrison Schall 

NAYS—41 
Allen Goldsborough McCulloch Steiwer 
Baird Greene McNary Sullivan 
Bingham Grundy Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hale Patterson Vandenberg 
Capper Hastings Phipps Wagner 
Copeland Hatfield Pine Walcott 
Couzens Hawes Pittman Waterman 
Cutting Hebert Rausdell Watson 
Dill Jones Robinson, Ind. 
Fess Kean Shortridge 
Glenn Keyes Smoot 
NOT VOTING—24 

Bratton Howell Moses Steck 
Dale Johnson Overman Thomas, Okla. 
Deneen Kendrick Reed Townsend 
Gillett King Robinson, Ark. Trammell 
Goff MeKellar Robslon, Ky. Tydings 
Gould Metcalf Shipstead Wheeler 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
noneconcurred in. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senate acted upon 


this amendment as in Committee of the Whole after full debate 
I ask unanimous consent that the roll call 


on February 7, 1930. 
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by which the amendment just now defeated was adopted may 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the roll call was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

The Presipine Orricer. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. [Put- 
ting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. La Fotterrs and Mr. Harrison called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McNary (when his name was called). Upon this vote I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes}. If he were 
present, he would yote “ yea,’ and if I were free to vote I should vote 
“ pay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). On this vote I have a 
pair with the Senetor from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarT], and therefore re- 
frain from voting. 

Mr. Tuomas of Idaho (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea,” and if I were permitted to vote I would 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Patrerson (after having voted in the negative). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WaGner]. I 
therefore desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. Scuauu. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr, SuipsTeap), and I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. Nyr. Upon my colleague [Mr. Frazier], who is 
unavoidably absent, is paired with the senior Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. HasTiIncs]. Were they present and voting, my colleague would 
vote “ yea,” and the senior Senator from Delaware would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHortrnipes (after having voted in the negative). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and therefore withdraw 
my vote 


this question 


Mr. McNary. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HaAypEn]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsSoNn] with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. STEcK]. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I wish to announce that on this vote the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Mosss] is paired with the Senator from Arkansas 
{[Mr. Caraway]. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
I'rrrtMAN] and the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypmn] are neces- 
sarily absent from the Senate attending a conference in the West relat- 
ing to the diversion of the waters of the Colorado River. 

Mr. BrovussarD. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] is necessarily absent from the Chamber 
on official business. 


with the Senator from 


The result was announced 
Yeas—37: 
ton, Brock, 
Harris, 
Master, 


yeas 37, nays 35, as follows: 

Messrs. Allen, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Blease, Borah, Brat- 
Capper, Copeland, Cutting, Dill, Fletcher, George, Glass, 
Harrison, Heflin, Howell, Jones, La Follette, McKellar, Mc- 
Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Overman, Schall, Sheppard, Simmons, 
Smith, Stephens, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tydings, Walsh of Massachu- 
setts. Walsh of Montana, and Wheeler. 

Nays—35: Messrs Baird, tingham, Broussard, Couzens, Dale, 
Deneen, Fess, Gillett, Goff, Goldsborough, Gould, Greene, Grundy, Hale, 
Hatfield, Hebert, Kean, Kendrick, Keyes, MeCulloch, Metcalf, Oddie, 
Phipps, Pine, Robinson of Indiana, Robsion of Kentucky, Smoot, 
Steiwer, Sullivan, Townsend, Trammell, Vandenberg, Walcott, Waterman, 
and Watson, 

Not voting—24: 


Messrs. Ashurst, Brookhart, Caraway, Connally, 
Frazier, Glenn, 


Hastings, Hawes, Hayden, Johnson, King, McNary, 
Moses, Patterson, Pittman, Ransdell, Reed, Robinson of Arkansas, Ship- 
stead, Shortridge, Steck, Swanson, Thomas of Idaho, and Wagner. 

So Mr. HARRISON’s amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent that upon the 
next amendment debate shall be limited to five minutes, and that 
no Senator shall speak more than once. 

Mr. COPELAND. I object. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I modify my request and ask that de- 
bate be limited to 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Secretary will state the amendment. 

The Leeistative CLERK. On page 31, lines 22 and 23, as in 
Committee of the Whole, the Senate disagreed to the committee 
amendment striking out “ Sodium and potassium” and inserting 
“Sodium, potassium, lithium, beryllium, and caesium,” and sub- 
sequently struck out paragraph 80, embracing lines 22 and 23. 


The Chair 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I have the attention 
of the Senator from Utah? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah will please 
give his attention. 

Mr. COPELAND. What I have in mind with reference to 
the omission in paragraph 80, page 31, is “lithium, beryllium, 
and caesium.” Where will they go if they are eliminated from 
that paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. They will go to paragraph 5 in the basket 
clause. 


Mr. COPELAND. At what rate? 


Mr. SMOOT. At 25 per cent. 
The same rate as is provided in paragraph 


Mr. COPELAND. 
80? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is familiar with a customs 
decision where these items went to metals unwronght on the 
free list. Is there any danger that that is what might happen 
to them if they are not restored to this paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; because we modified the free-list para- 
graph, and they will remain here no matter what action is 
taken. Unless there is a different vote taken in the Senate, 
they will remain here. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the rate is the same, would it not be a 
more orderly procedure to have them retained in this paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think the best thing to do is to keep 
them here. Just what was the Senator’s question? 

Mr. COPELAND. Would it not be better to disagree to what 
has been done and leave them in this paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the committee recommended, but 
that was not the action of the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me explain to the Senate that these 
three metals were taken from this paragraph and would go into 
another paragraph where the rate is the same, but it would 
seem to me that the course to pursue is to disagree to what the 
Senate did and restore them to this paragraph. The rate would 
be identical. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the committee tried to do, 

Mr. COPELAND. What then should be the form of my 
motion? 

Mr. SMOOT. To disagree to the action of the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that the Senate disagree to the 
action of the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think we should 
first have some kind of information about what we are doing. 
I do not think a Member of the Senate, outside of perhaps half 
a dozen, has any sort of notion about what is taking place here. 

On this matter the committee recommended a certain amend- 
ment, striking out “sodium and potassium” and inserting 
“sodium, potassium, lithium, beryllium, and caesium.” The 
Senate in Committee of the Whole disagreed to that amendment. 
They did not want that done. They wanted to leave it simply 
“sodium and potassium.” The reasons that impelled the Senate 
to that action no one knows anything about now. I have not a 
notion about what it was that induced the Senate at that time 
to disagree to the committee amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. We disagreed to the whole thing, not only the 
words “sodium and potassium” but we disagreed to the entire 
paragraph. That then takes it back into the basket clause. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And reduces the duty. In other words, 
it was to strike out the increase which the committee placed 
there. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was not. There was no change in duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; the duty is the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. The basket clause carries 25 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Upon what consideration should 
the Senate disagree to the committee amendment and put the 
products in the basket clause if there is no difference in the 
rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why should the Senate have taken 
them out of the basket clause and put them in this particular 
clause when the rate is exactly the same? We went over these 
matters very carefully, and all of them were explained and the 
reasons given with respect to all of them, but it has entirely 
passed out of my recollection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call attention to this statement. It is 
very short indeed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will ask the Senator from Utah if the 
motive that prevailed upon the Senate to take that action was 
that they wanted to transfer these items to the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not so understand it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That may have justified the commit- 
tee’s action, but I am asking about what the Senate did. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate sent it to paragraph 5 in the basket 
clause. There was a decision which reads as follows: 
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Sedium and potassium have been classified free of duty since Decem- 
ber 4, 1928, under paragraph 1562, as “ metals, unwrought.” 

Before this decision these products were dutiable at 25 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 5. The new rate merely restores these articles 
by specific mention to the same dutiable status which existed prior to 
the above Treasury decision. 


That is what I stated before, and that is the fact in the case. 
The Treasury decision undid what the Congress thought they 
were doing by putting on a 25 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the actual situation is as 
suggested by the Senator from Wisconsin. The real purpose 
was to disagree to the Senate committee amendment and then 
to put sodium and potassium on the free list. That I think 
was what was in the mind of the Senate when we rejected the 
amendment offered by the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Montana will yield—— 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The fact is that sodium and potassium 
are on the free list in the 1922 act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; they carried 25 per cent ad valorem in 
paragraph 5, but went on the free list by virtue of Treasury 
decision 43066. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The notation that I have is that sodium 
and potassium have been transferred to the free list, 1922 act, 
paragraph 1562, 

Mr. SMOOT. By a Treasury decision. That is what it was. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Treasury decision is just 
simply a construction of the act. These commodities were not 
on the dutiable list by the act and off the dutiable list by a 
Treasury decision. The Treasury decision must have been that 
under the act they were on the free list. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The decision was as to the description under 


1922, 


the act of and under the wording of the act the Treasury 
Department decided that they did not fall in paragraph 5 at 
25 per cent, but did go on the free list as unwrought metals. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I recall very dis- 
tinctly that when we had the bill of 1922 before us the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] made a very stout fight to put 
sodium and potassium upon the free list, because they were con- 
stituents of cyanide sodium and cyanide potassium used in 
leaching ores. 

The Treasury decision undoubtedly simply carried out the 
purpose of the Congress at that time to put these commodities 
upon the free list. I suspect that it was the same idea that 
operated to reject the amendment proposed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, the purpose being later on, and apparently 
then it was overlooked, to put potassium and sodium on the 
free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have no relation to sodium cyanide. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. but they are elements in the mak- 
ing of sodium cyanide and potassium cyanide. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; they are made out of salt entirely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
the Chair state that the parliamentarian suggests that 
proper way to offer the amendment is as follows: After 
word “ potassium” in the language proposed to be stricken 
insert the following: 


Let 


the 
out 


Sodium, potassium, lithium, beryllium, and caesium. 


Mr. COPELAND. Is not the proper question to be voted on 
whether or not we will accept the paragraph as it came from 
the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment that was just read by the 
Presiding Officer would put these commodities on the free list. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that paragraph 80 as it came to 
the Senate from the Finance Committee be adopted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I make the point of order that the 
question is on concurring in the amendment adopted as in Coi- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 
ever, that is open to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we want the Senate committee amendment, 
then we should disagree to the action of the Senate taken as in 
Committee of the Whole. That would leave it as reported to 
the Senate, and that will carry a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, do I understand that in Com- 
mittee of the Whole we rejected the entire paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it went out altogether. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The whole paragraph did not go 
out. The paragraph read: 


Sodium and potassium, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


How- 
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The Senate Finance Committee moved to strike out “ sodium 
and potassium” and insert “sodium, potassium, lithium, beryl- 
lium, and caesium, 25 per cent ad valorem,” and that amend- 
ment was rejected, so that the paragraph stands as it came from 
the House, namely, “sodium and potassium, 25 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that a 
subsequent vote struck out sodium and potassium. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was another vote. The ques- 
tion now is upon voting on the Senate amendment, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Mentana. If that action is rejected or is 
sustained, then the other matter will come up, will it not? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. This paragraph comes to the Senate with 
“sodium and potassium” stricken out in paragraph 80. That 
is the way it comes, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH. No; if I may answer the Senator. The point 
that confuses me is that we have sodium and potassium in the 
House text without the others. We simply struck those out 
and added the others to them so that the vote would include 
sodium and potassium. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as we do in every case similar to this. 
The Senator from Nevada is right in saying that we struck out 
sodium and potassium, and in striking them out we did it for 
the purpose of putting in sodium, potassium, lithium, beryllium, 
and caesium as one amendment. That was all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
would rather have the Chair inform me on this question. The 
section reads as follows as reported to the Senate: 

Par. 80. Sodium, potassium, lithium, beryllium, and caesium, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Are we voting to sustain or reject that paragraph? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands from 


| the record that the first vote was a disagreement to the Senate 


the | 





committee amendment, and then later the Senate struck out 
sodium and potassium. If the Senate will permit, the Presiding 
Officer will state that the parliamentarian informs the Chair 
that the proper amendment to be offered now is as follows: 
Insert, after the word “ potassium,” in line 22, the following: 
“Sodium, potassium, lithium, beryllium, and caesium.” It 
would seem to the Chair that that is what should be done. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That would not be a vote upon the 
action in the Committee of the Whole. The action in Committee 
of the Whole struck out the paragraph altogether. My informa- 
tion is that unanimous consent was obtained to include the 
striking out of sodium and potassium, that they were all voted 
upon at the same time, and the paragraph was stricken out at 
the same time. There was a record vote on it. Now the ques- 
tion is, Shall the action taken in the Committee of the Whole be 
confirmed by the Senate? Any Senator who desires to secure 
the committee amendment as reported from the Finance Com- 
mittee can obtain that result by voting “ nay.” Those who desire 
to sustain the action taken as in Committee of the Whole and to 
strike out this entire paragraph from the schedule may accom- 
plish that result by voting “aye.” Then, if that vote should 
prevail, of course an amendment would be in order to place the 
commodities mentioned in the paragraph upon the free list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has made a correct statement of the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, Mr. President, I merely want 
to appeal to Senators to sustain the action taken as in Com- 


| mittee of the Whole on these items, unless there is something 


in the nature of a representation for a new trial or a new 
hearing. If we are going to start in again and argue the merits 
of these questions from the beginning, we have lost six months’ 
time. This subject was evidently considered carefully by the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and there is not now time 
or a disposition on the part of the Senate to listen again to the 
whole argument that we went over as in Committee the 
Whole. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the whole, decided by quite 
a decided majority, 34 to 30, to reject the amendment reported 
by the Senate Finance Committee. I think that action ought 
to be sustained. A vote “aye,” as I understand, will sustain 


ot 


the action taken by the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, in 


rejecting the committee amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will cal! the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Barkley Blaine Brock 
Ashurst Bingham Blease Brookhart 
Baird Black Borah sroussard 
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MeNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overmar 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pin 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Fiate 
Harris 
Hlarrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
llawes 
Hiayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
ne McKellar 
irundy McMaster Wheeler 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky is 
recognized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to make a very brief statement 
about this amendment, which seems to be involved in some con- 
fusion. Potassium and sodium have been on the free list by 
Treasury decision. The Treasury decided that what Congress 
intended to do in 1922 was to put them on the free list, and 
they went there. The House included potassium and sodiunr 
at a rate of 25 per cent. When the bill came to the Senate the 
Senate Finance Committee struck out sodium and potassium, re- 
wrote the paragraph, and added the three commodities which 
we are now considering. 

Mr. SMOOT. And then the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, struck out the whole paragraph. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but I am talking about the action of 
the Senate Finance Committee. The three commodities referred 
to are not being imported into this country; they are not even 
being commercially manufactured in this country; they are still 
in the laboratory stage. They were put in the paragraph at the 
instance of the former Senator from New Jersey, now ambassa- 
dor to France, who expressed a fear that some day in the future 
importations might begin to come in. ‘That is the only basis 
upon which they were included in this paragraph at a rate of 
26 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator give us any information as to 
whether the former Senator from New Jersey, since he has gone 
to France as ambassador and has been laboring with the French 
Government not to levy high tariffs on American products, has 
changed his attitude on some of these questions? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no authority to speak for the ambas- 
sador to France, but, in a general way, I understand that some 
impression has been made upon him and probably some dent has 
been made in his attitude with reference to that matter, because 
he is in a position now to look upon it more impartially and 
more with reference to our international trade relations; but I 
have no information as to whether he still insists that these 
three commodities, which are not being imported and which are 
only being manufactured experimentally, shall be included in the 
dutiable list or whether he has softened his position. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wonder if the Senator can give us any idea 
as to whether, from the official action of the ambassador to 
France, formerly a Senator, in laboring with the French Gov- 
ernment to have them abstain from levying such high duties on 
our products, his conduct does not rather indicate that he has 
seen a new light and the error of his way, and probably he 
would not take the course now that he took then? That might 
have some influence on the votes of Senators here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it probably would be fair to say, and 
I think in fact the statement is justified, now that he is an 
ambassador of the whole United States and not simply an am- 
bassador from New Jersey, that his position has been somewhat 
liberalized on that subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so that the Senate may know 
just what these items are which are mentioned in the paragraph, 
and referred to by the Senator from Kentucky, and also that 
the Senate may know what the present situation is, I wish to 
call attention to the facts. 

Lithium, beryllium, and caesium are metals that have only 
recently come into prominence due to special uses. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I did not quite understand the 
names the Senator read. Will he please read them again? 

Mr. SMOOT. Lithium, beryllium, and caesium. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the last one? 

Mr. SMOOT. Caesium. 

Lithium and beryllium are used in alloys requiring great 
strength and Ughtness, as in certain airplane parts. Caesium 


Stmmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Waener 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 


: I 
joldsborough 
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is used in the manufacture of incandescent lamps and radio 
tubes, and is being experimented with for television. 

These metals are produced from their ores by complex chemi- 

| cal methods. The salts are first produced, from which the 
metals are obtained by electrochemical means. Domestic pro- 
duction is now on a commercial scale. Lithium is produced 
from domestic ore mined in South Dakota. Germany is the 
main European producer of these metals. 

These metals are the newest thing along metallurgical lines. 
They are stronger than any metal we have, and they are lighter 
than almost any metal we have. Therefore these three metals 
referred to as being added to the bill were put in the bill be- 
cause of the fact that they were not known; they did not exist 
at the time of the enactment of the last tariff act. In this 
country we are now prepared to make these new metals; they 
have passed beyond the experimental stage; and they should 
be included either in the basket clause at 25 per cent or they 
should be specifically named in the provision now under con- 
sideration. I think it is very much better that they should be 
named, so that in the statistical reports which are published 
they may be fncluded, and we may know just what the importa- 
tions are, what the cost of production is, and all other details. 
When, however, they fall in the basket clause such statistics 
are not obtained, and we do not get the information. 

I think, Mr. President, that the Senate ought to refuse to 
concur in the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator does not claim that any of 
these products are being imported into this country now, does 
he? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is hardly any of them in the world, with 
the exception of Germany. Germany and the United States are 
the only countries that are making any of these products. We 
are preparing now to make them and so is Germany. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, Germany is making them; but 
she is not exporting any of them to the United States, and we 
are producing about 5,000 tons a year. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is too early to tell about that yet. 
are just beginning to export them to this country now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the whole trouble. On all of these 
articles of which there are no importations now, to justify an 
increase in the tariff it is said that other countries are just 
about to begin importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has not anything to do with these prod- 
ucts. They were never known in the world until a few months 
ago. It was not known what they were. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator want to shut them off in their 
infancy? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not want to shut them off in their 
infancy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, 
precipitated this debate. The matter was called to my atten- 
tion. Here we have some substances that are used largely as 
chemical reagents, laboratory products except sodium, which is 
used at this particular time in making dyestuffs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to state 
to the Senator from New York that under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the Senator, having spoken once, is not entitled to 
speak a second time. 

Mr, COPELAND. 
ject, because I simply presented the matter. However, I am 
perfectly willing to yield the floor, under the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. When the bill came into the Sen- 
ate the question was, Will the Senate concur in the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole, save those with respect 
to which a separate vote was reserved? The question was, Will 
the Senate concur or not? and the vote was that the Senate 
would concur. 

Is the question now before the Senate, Will the Senate concur 
in the action taken in Committee of the Whole? If so, I want 
to vote “yea.” Or is the question as it was presented to the 
Committee of the Whole, the question of agreeing to the Senate 
committee amendment? If so, I want to vote “ nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Senate 
is, Will the Senate concur in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole? The amendment was to strike out these 
two lines. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then I desire to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the vote before was 38 nays and 34 yeas; and those 


They 


I apologize for having 


Of course, I have not spoken on the sub- 
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who voted “nay” before will now yote “yea,” if they have not | 
changed their minds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in favor of coneurring | 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole will say 
“aye.” Those opposed will say “no.” [Putting the question.) 
The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I call for the yeas and nays 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legisiative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TowNSEND], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] and will vote. I | 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a general | 
pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [ Mr. 
Gorr]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I | 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with the senior Senator | 
from Iowa [Mr. Steck]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- | 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] and will | 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron] to the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Ropsion] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from IDlinois [Mr. Denren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHrpsTeap] with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 39, as follows: 
YEAS—36 

Harrison 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 
La Follette 
McKellar 
Norris 
Nye 
NAYS—39 


McNary 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
McCulloch Robinson, Ind. 
McMaster Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—21 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shipstead 





Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Porah 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Caraway 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 


Allen 

Batrd 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Copeland 
Dale 

Fess 

Glenn 
Goldsborough 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Kean 
Keyes 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Bratton 
Deneen 
Gillett 
Goff 


Howell 
Kendrick 
King 
Metcalf 
Gould Moses Steck 

Hawes Overman Thomas, Okla, 

So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
nonconcurred in. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. President, inasmuch as the amend- 
ment adopted in Committee of the Whole has been rejected, I 
am going to suggest that in order to carry out a classification 
of these laboratory experiments which have just been given a 
great protection by the Senate it might be just as well to give 
them a separate definition or classification, so that if we ever 
survive this revision and revise the tariff again, we may know 
just exactly what the imports and the production have been. 
Therefore it seems to me that it would be wise for the Senator 
from Utah to suggest a committee amendment and have it go 
in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be received and stated. 

The Learsiative CierK. On page 31, line 22, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “ Sodium and potassium ” and Insert: 


Sodium, potassium, lithium, beryllium, and caesium. 


Townsend 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass, 


Without objection, the amendment 
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vote, 
Is name was 
Senator 
In his 
vote, 

Mr. ScHALL 
announce that 

Mr. TYDINGS 
a general pair with the senior Senator from 
CALF], who ill. I transfer that pair to 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] and will vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REeEep 
pair with the Senator from 
that pair to the 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. Biarne (after having voted in the 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Harrieip]. I 
transfer that pair to my the senior Senator from 
[Mr. La FotLerrs] and will allow my vote to stand 

Mr. GOFF. I desire to that 
is detained from the Senate official business. He is paired, I am 
told, with the junior Senator from Wisconsin |Mr. BLAINe}. 

Mr. Jones. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dengen} with the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Dit]; 

The Senator from 
{Mr. CONNALLY] ; 

The Senator from Kansas 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; 

The Senator from Indiana 
Arkansas [Mr. RoBINSsON] ; 

The Senator from Maryland 
from South Carolina 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas]. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENEEN], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Capper], and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] are 
absent on the business of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmitH}, 
and my colleague the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELEr], are 
necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. SHeprarp. I desire to announce the necessary 
ness of the Senate of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr 
Senator from Florida 
CONNALLY], the Senator from New Mexico 
Senator from Washington [Mr. D1.v}. 
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absence, and not knowing how would 


Mr. 


my colleague 


(when SHLIPSTERAD’S 
[Mr. 


his name 


name was callec 


SHIPSTEAD] 


is st 


(whet was called). On 
Rhode 
the junior 


I vote “ nay.” 


is 


(after having voted im the affirmative). I hay 


New Mexico [Mr. Brarron]. 


Senator from New Jersey [Mr. K&AN] and will allow 


negative). I have a general 


colleague Wisconsin 


state my colleague [Mr. Harrixnp] 


on 


Ohio (Mr. Fsss] with the Senator from Texas 


(Mr. Capper] with the Senator from 


{Mr. Watson] with the Senator from 


[Mr. GoLpDsBorovueH ] 
{[Mr. Smitrn]; and 
[ Mr. 


with the Senator 


GILLETT] with the Senator 


absence busi 
the 
{ Mr. 


and the 


on 

ROBINSON], 
[Mr. TrRaMMELL], the Senator from 
{ Mr. 


Texas 
BeaTtTon ], 


The result was announced—y¢tas nays 34, as follows: 

Yeas, 30: Allen, Bingham, Broussard, Copeland, Couzens, Edge, Glenn, 
Goff, Gould, Greene, Hale, Hebert, Kendrick, Keyes, Oddie, 
Patterson, Phipps, Pittman, Ransdell, Reed, Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwe: 
Townsend, Vandenberg, Wagner, Walcott, Warren, and Waterman 

Nays, 34: Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Borah, 
Brookhart, Caraway, Cutting, Fletcher, Frazier, Glass, 
Harrison, Hayden, Heflin, Howell, Jones, King, McKellar, Norris, Nye, 
Overman, Schall, Sheppard, Simmons, Steck, Swanson, Thomas of Idaho, 
Tydings, Walsh of Massachusetts, and Walsh of Montana 

Not voting, 30: Bratton, Capper, Connally, Dale, Deneen, Dfll, Fess, 
Gillett, Goldsborough, Hatfield, Hawes, Johnson, Kean, La Follette, Me- 
Master, McNary, Metcalf, Moses, Norbeck, Pine, Robinson of Arkansas, 
Robinson of Indiana, Sackett, Shipstead, Smith, Stephens, The of 
Oklahoma, Trammell, Watson, and Wheeler. 

So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I 

nt atu 

onger than five minutes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. 
ment, and may take a little longer than five 
there will be no objection to that 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent, then, 
no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 10 
Minutes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have not made any 
on this bill, and I do not expect to make any, but when S« 
have 
ke 


now ask that 


o Senator shall 


upon the next amend- 


chlorate, 1! more than once 


speak 
there objection? 
President, I 


wish to offer an amend- 


minutes. I assume 


peech 
nators 
been here talking for months, every man talking just as 
! pleased to talk, now, when 
Wart to say something, there is a request that debate be 
to five inutes. Some Senators here have taken up a good deal 
of time on this bill. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
Mr. BLEASE 
The VICE 


t 
ng a ne 


some Senators 


May I suggest to the Senator—— 
I object. 
RESIDENT. 
tary report the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, line 8, paragraph 82, 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole disagreed to the com- 
mittee amendment striking out “1%, cents” 
cents” on sodium chlorate. 

Mr. STEIWER. Now, if it is in order, I want to be per- 
mitted to offer the amendment just stated by the clerk, 
say to the Senate that the action in Committee of the Whole was 
to restore the existing rate of 114 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
having disagreed to the committee amendment, the language 
having come to the Senate now from Committee of the Whole, 
as it ix in the present law and in the bill as it passed the House, 
is it in order to offer an amendment from the floor until the 
amendments upon which reservations were made are disposed 
of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such an amendment would be in 
order only if offered to a committee amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But there is no committee amendment. The 
committee amendment was disagreed to as in Committee of the 
Whole, and the language of the bill now is as it came from the 
House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under our unanimous-consent agreement, hav- 
ing acted upon it here, it is now in order to have an amendment 
suggested, either to disagree to the action of the Senate or to 
offer an entirely new amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not understand that the Chair had 
ruled that a reservation could be made with reference to an 
amendment offered as in Committee of the Whole which was 
not agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No amendment comes to the Sen- 
ate when a committee amendment is rejected as in Committee 
of the Whole, and therefore the amendment wiil not be in 
order, except by unanimous consent, until individual amend- 
ments are in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, L understand it was not 
necessary for any Senator to reserve the right to offer an 
amendment to this bill from the floor after the bill got into the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
right to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why does anyone obtain any special right 
by reserving the right to have a vote ff he could get it anyway? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. A Senator has not obtained any 
special right by reserving a vote, and that was stated by the 
Chair several times, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought our procedure was to dispose of 
the amendments which were reported from the Committee of 
the Whole, and then that Senators could offer amendments to 
the bill as they might desire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was the understanding, but 
the Chair understood the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance to state that there was no objection to taking up this 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The order was to take the amendments up as 
provided for in the list which has been compiled. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that, but that was as to 
amendments reported to the Senate from the Committee of the 
Whole to concur in them or reject them. It was not my under- 
standing that anybody either had or could obtain any right by 
reserving the right to offer an amendment independently on the 
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What I have been contending is that we 
ought to dispose of the amendments that were agreed to in the 


| Committee of the Whole, and then any Senator could offer any 


amendment he saw fit to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
this amendment at this time? The Chair hears none, and the 
Secretury will report the amendment, 

The LeGistative CLERK. The Senator from Oregon offers the 
following amendment: On page 32, line 8, to strike out “ chlo- 


Day 


| rate, 14% cents per pound,” and on page 268, line 23, before the 
| word “sulphate,” to insert the word “chlorate” and a comma. 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, as obviously appears, the 
purpose of the amendment is to restore this item to the free 
It presents rather an exceptional situation. The existing 
duty, under the present law, of 144 cents resulted in a produc- 
tion which at one time was fairly adequate. It was stated in 
the hearings that it was 60 per cent of the consumptive re- 
quiremeits of the country. 

New uses have been found for sodium chlorate, so that the 
use has increased to a very remarkable degree. The production 
in this country is no longer 60 per cent, but by a gradual lessen- 
ing process I am advised that it is now about 10 per cent of 
the requirements of this country, and that at the present rate 
of increase of use it will not be more than 2 cr 3 or 4 years 
before our production will be as low as 5 per cent of the use. 

The main use for this article is in the killing of certain 
noxious weeds, morning-glory, quack grass, and other weeds. 
Within the last two or three years certain experiments con- 
ducted by the Kansas Agricultural College, and through the 
Department of Agriculture generally, have extended the use of 
this article so that it now is mostly highly esteemed by sci- 
entists and by farmers all over the United States. 

The records of importations as set forth in the Summary 
of Tariff Information support the statement substantially as 
I am now making, and it brings to the Senate this kind of a 
situation. 

The farmers of the United States in almost all of the States, 
in the use of this material, find themselves taxed at the rate of 
14%, cents per pound without any substantial inerease in pro- 
duction. There is only one plant producing this material in 
the United States, and the representatives of that concern ap- 
peared before the committees of the House and of the Senate 
at the time of the hearings on the revision of the tariff and 
testified that they needed 2% cents so that their business 
might endure. They have not been given 2% cents, so it is 
most unlikely in any case that they will be able to compete 
successfully with foreign competition. But whether they are 
or not, the fact will remain that the farmers of the United 
States are paying tribute to this little industry which does not 
hire as many ag a hundred men. The agronomist of the State 
college of my State has informed me that there are 50,000 
acres infested by morning-glory and quack grass in our State. 
He has made a like estimate for Idaho and for Washington, and 
I am told that in the Mississippi Valley and various other 
places in the United States there are literally tens of thousands 
of acres requiring this treatment. 

The applications amount to as much as 800 pounds per acre. 
The cost to the farmer is from $9 to $12 per acre for the em- 
ployment of this material. The cost to many of the agricultural 
States will run literally into hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and nearly all of the farms in all of the States of the Union are 
paying tribute to one little industry which can not, according 
to its own statement, expand its production. 

I shall not take time to read in detail what was said in re- 
spect to this matter, but I want to call attention to the hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Finance, at page 
312, where the manufacturer said: 


We are the only manufacturers of chlorate remaining in the country. 
It has been increasingly dificult for us to continue the manufacture 
over the last few years, and the only excuse I have for adding anything 
to what was put before the House committee is that since then the 
conditions which have enabled us to continue under these difficulties 
have very much intensified. 


My colleague {[Mr. McNary] inquires the location of the in- 
dustry. I should have stated that it is in New York, according 
to my information. 

Before the House committee the representatives of the indus- 
try said: 


In most of the items of cost sodium chlorate is exactly comparable 
to that of potassium chlorate, and we ask for an increase of duty on 
sodium chlorate from 1% cents to 2% cents per pound in order that 
the chlorate manufacture, in some form or other, may continue in this 
country. 
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In the same connection the same witness said: 


The demand, in fact, bas considerably passed the capacity 


existing plant, which for many years was adequate to take care of the 
demands of the country. 


of 


He also stated: 


This company thus remains the only manufacturer of chlorate in this 


country and upon the present basis of duty ft can only at best expect to | 


continue to operate its plant at prices which return to it slightly more 
than its operating cost with a margin insufficient to cover proper de- 
preciation, 


Mr. President, one solution of the matter would have been 
to allow the tncrease, but the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, has declined to do that. Having declined to do that, 
according to the statements of the people in this industry, they 


can not compete, and we now find them in position where the | 


imports are going to be in excess of 4,000 tons, the imports 
plus the manufactures will be in excess of 5,000 tons, and their 
contribution to the total use will be increasingly less. 


It is now 
down close to 10 per cent. 


It will soon be down to 5 per cent, 
and they are levying tribute upon the farmers of the United 
States in the treating of these noxious weeds to the extent of 
from $9 to $12 per acre. 

It seems to me this is a very exceptional case, and that the 
Senate ought to give consideration to this proposition of giving 
real farm relief to those farmers on the marginal and infected 
lands, who are least able to bear the additional cost. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the present tariff on this 
sodium chlorate is 144 cents a pound. That was a raise from 
one-half of 1 cent per pound, the rate carried in the act of 1913, 
which was included in the act of 1922. That figure was left by 
the House. The Senate committee tried to raise it to 2 cents, 
and the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, rejected that 
amendment, leaving it at 1% cents. 

The Senator from Oregon has stated the facts with reference 
to sodium chlorate. In addition to its use as a killer of weeds 
out in the agricultural regions it is also used as a purifier of 
water, and it has the peculiar property of being nonpoisonous. 
For that reason it is used very widely now in purifying the 
water in bathing pools and other places which people frequent. 
It is also used in the manufacture of matches. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not now. 

Mr. BARKLEY Yes; it is. The Tariff Commission says so. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the old method they used to employ this 
sodium chlorate, but they do not use it any more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My information is that they still use some 
of it. I may be mistaken as to that. 

There is so little of this product made in this country that 
the Tariff Commission has not been able to get any figures on it. 

As was stated by the Senator from Oregon, it is manufactured 
by only one company in the United States. We can not supply 
our domestic needs. Any amount of protection given to this 
article, even if it were increased to 2144 cents a pound, as re 
quested by this concern, would not guarantee that we could 
come within 75 per cent of supplying our own domestic needs 
in the United States. 

This resolves itself, therefore, into a question whether we are 
going to allow this tax to remain on a commodity which we can 
not produce in sufficient quantities, which is widely used among 
the farmers of the United States and in other vocations of life. 

I hope the Senator’s amendment placing it on the free list 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just for the Recorp I want to 
say that the production of sodium chlorate in 1928 was 3,301,000 
pounds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In addition to the uses which I mentioned, 
it is also used in the textile industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. To a very limited extent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is also used in the manufacture of coal- 
tar products. 

Mr. SMOOT. To a very limited extent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course it is limited, because there is not 


very much of it in the world and we are bringing in about 4,000 
pounds, which is not very much. 


Mr. STEIWER. Tons. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Is it tons? 
Mr. STEIWER. Yes. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Well, even 4,000 tons is not very much. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used by the millions of pounds. All the 
Senator said in relation to the one company is absolutely true. 

In justification of the action of the committee I want to read 
a letter from the Secretary of War. I do not know whether the 
Senator noticed it or not. This letter waS addressed to S. WaL- 
LACE Dempsey, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., is 
dated March 15, 1929, and reads as follows: 
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My Drar Me. DEMPpsFY: further to your letter of February 


Replying 


> 


6, 1929, the importance to our nation defense of an adequate supply 

of phosphorus compounds and chlorates is appreciated and facilities for 

| their manufacture should be maintained in this country Whatever 

tariff is necessary in order to insure their maint e should be pro 

vided. The amount of tariff which will be needed is a qu m to 

which this departm nt has given no s y and can, therefore, not 
answer. 

Sincerely yours, 
y James W. Goon, Secretary of War 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, what has the Senator to say 








to the statement that there is no assurance that we can produce 
any considerable quantity of this in the United States 


or not 
sufficient to meet the demands? 

Mr. SMOOT. We eould produce it if it were possible to pro- 
duce as against Germany. But under the rate of 14% cents the 
manufacturers will not expand the business, because of the fact 
that they are making hardly any money upon what they are 
producing. There were only some three million and odd hundred 
thousand pounds produced in the United States in 1929. Of 


course, if they had a higher rate, which the committee of 
House did not give, nor did the Finance Committee give it 
could make all of it that would be consumed here, but they 
not do it at the rate here given, because they can not 
against Germany. 
Mr. PITTMAN. 
Mr. SMOOT. 


compete 


They can not compete with a 1%-cent rate? 
No; they can not. They can live or exist 


as 

this one concern has, but all the other concerns have gone out 
of business. 

Mr. PITTMAN. How is it possible for the one concern to 
live when the others can not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are the largest, and not only that, but 
they have the material closer at hand. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Where is that one plant situated? 

Mr. SMOOT. In New York. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator from Nevada that 
there has been no reduction in the price of this commodity 
indicating any natural depression that could be brought about. 
It has ranged from 5% cents to 6% cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1923 it was 64 cents. From 1924 to 1927 it 
was 6% cents. Up to April, 1928, it was 6% cents, and then 
from April to October, 1928, it fell to 5% cents 

Mr. COPELAND. 
at the attitude 
manufacturers. 


Mr. President, I am more and more amazed 
of Senators toward the matter of American 
Any plea made on the floor of the Senate for 


farm relief immediately attracts a large number of votes. If 
there is distress on the farms to-day, there will be greater 
distress upon the farms when the manufacturers of America 


are put out of business. Here is this concern, and it happens 
that the only one left is in my State, which is able to continue 
its operations because of the comparatively cheap power it 
at Niagara Falis. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sterwer], 
charming and sweet as he is, comes here and pleads for free 
chlorate that the weeds on the farms may be destroyed. 
There will be more weeds on more farms if we continue this 
process of wiping out one after the other the manufacturers of 
our country or damaging them so that their production is mate- 
rially decreased. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 


has 


so 


New York 


Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think the Senator ought to draw some dis- 
tinctions. It seems to me that the only industries that are 
neglected are the infant industries and those engaged in the 
production of raw materials. That is rather a change in Re- 


publican policy. As I understood the purpose of the protective 
tariff is to help infant industries; but when we come the 
case of an infant like this that wants to start, it is said that 
it is too weak to start or to exist if it does start. 

I am informed that I have been led by the leaders of my 
group, whoever they are, to vote for the McCumber 1922 tariff 
rates or higher on practically every manufactured article that 
enjoyed protection under the 1922 act. I did not know this 
until recently. 

The debate was so confusing at times that it was very difficult 
to find out exactly what the point was, especially as amend- 
ments were offered without notice or advance opportunity for 


to 


study. But if that is true, and then Senators charge that there 
is danger of us destroying the manufacturing industries of the 
country, they ought to qualify such charges. There is no danger 
of our destroying a manufacturing industry that has enjoyed 
protection in the past, because they are getting the same protec- 
tion or higher than that which they had under the act of 122, 


The only ones that may suffer are the infant industries that are 
trying to start, and the raw-material industries. 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator was chairman of the committee 
on resolutions at the last Democratic 
he not? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 

Mr. WATSON. Was the statement he just made the 
spirit of the plank on the tariff question which he wrote into 
that platform? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
form either that I should follow a coalition that is goimg to raise 
or sustain the duties of the McCumber Tariff Act in toto. I 
think the spirit of it was that when the rates were too high in 
the McCumber Tariff Act—that is, when they made for monop- 
oly or unreasonable profits—they should be reduced. I do not 
believe I have voted that way all the time in following my lead- 
ers, because I am now inforined that we have not 
rates below the 1922 act as to manufactures, but have increased 
them in some schedules. The so-called coalition have reduced 
the turiff rates contained in the present House bill, for which 
they must be given credit. 

The 
that the measure of protection under that act should not be lim- 
ited to manufactures alone, but should be extended to industries 
engaged in producing raw material, the same as the industries 
that were engaged in making the finished product; that it 


Does 


Nevada 


Yes. 


has 


should apply not only to those making the finished product, but | 


to those engaged in the intermediate processing. In other 


words, that section of it which provided that the benefits and 


burdens should be equally and equitably distributed carried the } 


declaration that the policy heretofore existing in the making of 
tariffs that raw material should be on the free list 


or intermediate processing are just 
industry the manufacturing 
finishing of the product, 

I am complaining about the whole process of making a tariff 
bill as we have made it, without regard to any measure what- 
soever, no logical measure except the measure that we will not 
go as high as the House bill and we will not go lower than the 
tariff act of 1922. If the tariff act of 1922 was too high on 
any materials, we ought to go below it. But we have not gone 
below it, as I understand it. 
measure of tariff on the manufacturing industries which have 
always enjoyed these high tariffs. Yet every time we come down 
to something that is a new industry, so far as tariff is concerned, 
something that has never been heard of before in connection 
with tariff, something that an infant industry 
material industry needing help, it is violently asserted in oppo- 
sition that if we put a tariff on such 
the cost of living. But we have not heard that when we have 
been adopting as a minimum the 1922 tariff provisions on manu- 
factured articles. That is what I complain is an injustice. 

If we are going to adopt a measure, and those who approved 
the bill have established a measure, and that measure has been 
that on manufactured articles we would not go below the 1922 
act, there is the standard, there is the level, there is the measure. 
Yet in the production not only of raw 


as 
industry 


much engaged in an 


as engaged in the 


is 


those people engaged 


farm materials but ores, minerals, or metals, when they have | 


tried to bring their industries somewhere near the level of the 
high tariff on manufactured articles, were told that it would 
increase the cost of living; and yet everyone knows that the 
tariff we have asked on raw materials or partly processed ma- 
teria!s does not constitute over 2 or 3 per cent of the cost of 
the manufactured articles. It is infinitesimal in its proportion. 

Why do we not have a measure? Why do we not try to equi- 
tubly and justly distribute these burdens and benefits of taxa- 
tion and bonuses? One would think that we had piaced the 
manufactured articles of the country on the free list. That is 
what it sounds like. One would think the McCumber Tariff Act 
of 1922, which was condemned by Democrats and Progressives 
throughout the country since that time in every campaign as 
the most outrageous, exorbitant tax ever put 
of the country, had been tremendously reduced by the Senate. 
It has not been reduced, so I am informed. I am informed that 
the amendments offered here have not reduced the tariff on 
manufactured articles below the rates carried in the 1922 act. 
I have been compelled to vote for those things. 
my leaders. I have maintained that 
factured articles; 


high standard on manu- 
but, having done it, having been compelled 


to vote to tax my people for the benefit of New England, for | 


the benefit of New York, and for the benefit of the great manu- 
facturing States, I am now asked to keep the products of my 
State on the free list, or as nearly as may be on the free list, 
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National Convention, was | 


reduced the | 


other theory of that platform, as I understand it, was | 


Was not | 
sound, because those engaged in the production of raw material | 


final | 


We have taken that as a minimum | 


or a Traw- | 


things it will add to | 


upon the people | 


I have followed | 


Marcu 6 


There is a system of bonuses under this tariff act which my 
people have to contribute to and which we are willing to pay. 
We would like a lower level, but when a level is established 
here and we ask you to raise us partially to that level, it is not 
done. That is what I am complaining about. We have com- 
plaints about the increased cost of living. We are told that 
the adding of a few cents to the cost of the raw materials will 
increase the cost of the finished article, when it means nothing 
in the total ultimate cost to the consumer in most cases. When 
I am asked to vote for a rate on manufactured articles either 


! 


| equal to or above the McCumber tariff rates I am reminded 
I do not think it was the spirit of that plat- | 


that I should stand by leaders and I have, in many cases 
blindly. I have voted for every possible help to the farmers of 
the country. I have voted for a tariff on wheat, and my State 
raises no wheat. I have voted for the debenture, and the de- 
benture can not possibly benefit my State. I have followed 
almost blindly, because in most cases it was impossible to know 
what was going on, the leadership on both sides of the Chamber 
who led me to believe they were going to lower the burdens of 
the people of the country, and yet they have not lowered them 
on manufactured articles below the 1922 act, so I am informed. 
I believe that the natural industries of this country should 
exist and prosper. To this extent I will as a legislator gladly 
aid them with txriffs against importation produced in a country 
of lower wages and lower standard of living. I would not per- 
mit such industries to be injured by foreign competition. I do 
not believe tariffs should be used for the purpose of giving 
undue profits or to sustain monopolies, and where monopoly 
shows its head the tariff should be cut off entirely. I think 
that it is not only illogical but I consider it the gravest in- 
| justice to ignore certain industries of the country on the ground 
that they are not manufacturing industries, that they are only 
| the producers of raw material, 

I say to the Senate now that the revolt against the manufac- 
| turers of this country is due in no small degree to the seifish- 
| ness and greed and the unfairness of those engaged in those 
industries rather than because of the question of the tariff. 

I am not surprised that that greed should crop out; I am not 
surprised that Senators from States where that greed exists 
should be influenced by it, because selfishness seems to be a 
| natural trait of character. 

Talk about the measure of tariff duties in this bill! Someone 
has said there has been trading. Yes; I do not doubt but that 
there is actual trading; but, as a matter of fact, I have not 
heen approached with regard to any trades. There is a feeling, 
| however, in the human heart that requires no appeal by voice. 

When those who may be acting against their own interest, 
| through their sympathy, support me in my efforts in behalf of a 
struggling industry in thy State, my heart goes out to them, and 
I am more apt to vote with them on a doubtful question than I 
would otherwise. 

The impulse which is moving us here prevails everywhere. 
I wish to say that whenever any particular industry, whether it 
be a manufacturing industry or an industry producing a raw 
product such as farming or mining assumes a selfish attitude 
and thinks of nothing but itself, when Senators vote against 
the protection of every industry that does not exist in their 
State, then we have chaos in legislation; and in the considera- 
tion of the pending bill we have approached and nearly reached 
that point. If I had adopted the principle of voting against 
tariff rates because the industry proposed to be protected did 
not exist in my State, I should have voted against practically 
every tariff rate contained in the bill; and I could have justified 

myself for doing so before the people of my State. I have not 
| done that in this case, and never have done it, and I never will. 

I have attempted, where I had the information upon which 

to act, to measure the tariff schedule by the degree of competi- 

| tion suffered by domestic industries with the cheap products 

exported here from abroad. I have not always been successful 

in doing that, of course, because I have not always had the 

necessary information, but I have tried not to pursue a selfish, 

| illogical, disastrous course at any time during the consideration 
| of the pending bill. 

When Senators observe the manner of legislation here, when 
they observe that the chief motive which actuates Senators, 
| without regard to party, is whether the people of their respec- 
| tive States produce an article or whether they buy it—and that 
is what appears to control in many instances—we should not 
be surprised that the contention that at least the first step in 
the making of tariff bills should be transferred to the Tariff 
Commission or to the President commands much support from 
the people of the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to 
the Senator from Nevada for what he has added to my speech, 
| in my time, but I understand the Senator is in favor of this 
rate? 
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Mr. PITTMAN. 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
about a 60 per cent ad valorem on casein and skimmed milk 
a while ago. I have voted for a 60 per cent ad valorem duty on 
many manufactured articles during the last six months. Why 
should I stop at skimmed milk? An ad valorem duty of 60 
per cent which I have been compelled to vote for is apparently 
no terrible thing in the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, from time to time some of 
us who take the position I have taken on questions affecting 
industrial rates have their Democracy called in question. When 
I answered the telegram that was sent to me by the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee asking if I would sup- 
port Mr. Smith in his view of the tariff, I meant what I said 
when J- returned the answer. I do not see how any Democrat 
who subscribed to the platform and to the doctrine laid down 
therein by our standard bearer, could fail to support a manufac- 
turing industry such as the one now in question. In his Louis- 
ville speech, Mr. Smith said: 


I certainly am in favor of this rate. 
I thank the Senator. 


I believe in the Democratic platform, whieh recognizes that the high 
wages and constructive policies established by Woodrow Wilson and the 
business prosperity resulting from them in America, coupled with the 
economic ruin of the rest of the world, brought about a new condition 
that committed the Democratic Party to a definite stand in favor of such 
tariff schedules as will to the very limit protect legitimate business 
enterprise as well as American labor from ruinous competition of 
foreign-made goods produced under conditions far below the American 
standard. 


Mr. Smith further said: 


No revision of any specific schedule will have the approval of the 
Democratic Party which in any way interferes with the American stand- 
ard of living and level of wages. In other words, I say to the American 
workingman that the Democratic Party will not do a single thing that 
will take from his weekly pay envelope a 5-cent piece. 


If the pending amendment should prevail and the tariff be 
taken off this product, it will take many a nickle out of the 
pay envelope of many an employee at Niagara Falls in New 
York. 

No one is asking for an increase over the rate carried in the 
law of 1922 There was an increase reported by the Finance 
Committee, but that has been disapproved, and now it is pro- 
posed to take off the tariff which is left, which is the tariff of 
1922. That is not fair, and it is not just to manufacturing 
industries, and it does not make any difference whether there 
is one or whether there are a hundred organizations engaged in 
the business so far as the principle is concerned. 

Here we have the only industry left in the United States 
making chlorate of sodium. The Senator from Utah read a 
moment ago a letter from the Secretary of War pointing out the 
importance, from the standpoint of the national defense, of 
maintaining the factory where sodium chlorate is manufac- 
tured ; but because this commodity happens to be used in minor 
quantities by the farmers of America we must wipe out the 
tariff no matter what it may do to the industry. That is not 
fair; it is not economic good sense. We can not afford to dis- 
regard the welfare of such industries, and they must be 
maintained. 

Mr. President, there is no use arguing about it; every Senator 
who has the slightest interest in it has heard the argument. 
The fact is that for use in the destruction of weeds chlorate 
of sodium is used largely by the railroads. It is not a safe 
product to use around a house or on a farm. If I had my way 
I would do away with its use where there is any possibility of 
contact with children or others who could ignite it and thereby 
suffer disaster ; but because it is sometimes used upon the farm, 
therefore the one remaining factory preducing chlorate of 
sodium must be destroyed. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. FRAAIER. The railroads of the West have given up the 
use of chlorate, because it is too expensive. They now burn the 
weeds along their rights of way with an artificial burner. How- 
ever, sodium chlorate is used to some extent upon the farm, for 
there are certain weeds that the burner will not exterminate but 
the chlorate will. The Senator from New York and some others 





want to place the burden so high upon the farmers that they 
ean not afford to kill the weeds and so will have to abandon 
their farms. I want to say right here that there are more 
abandoned farms in the State of New York than there are chlo- 


rate factories, including the workers that are employed in those 
factories, 
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I wish to say this further: We were talking 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if taking the tariff off of 
chlorate of sodium will rejuvenate one single abandoned farm 
anywhere in the United States, I will vote with the Senator to 
remove the duty, but that contention is absurd. How much 
money does a farmer pay for the little chlorate of sodium which 
he uses? 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It takes from 100 to 500 pounds per acre. 

Mr. COPELAND. As much as that? I suppose it would 
make a difference of about SO cents an acre, would it not? 

Mr. FRAZIER. At a cent and a half a pound—— 

Mr. COPELAND. It would make just about 80 cents an 
acre. 

Mr. FRAZIER. A hundred pounds at a cent and a half 
would cost $1.50. 

Mr. COPELAND. How many farmers use enough sodium 


for an acre? 

Mr. FRAZIER. There are not very many, because the price 
is too high and they can not afford it. If the price were re- 
duced, the farmers would use it more generally. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the only competitor of foreign chlorate 
of soda in our country shall be destroyed, the farmers will pay 
ten times as much per acre as they pay at present. That is 
what will happen. There will be no American competition ; the 
product will all come from abroad and then the farmers will 
pay what the traffic will bear. That is what will happen. 

Mr. President, if it is desired to destroy another industry, go 
ahead. I have a letter, under date of February 17, from the 
president of the one remaining concern. I wish to read 
paragraph from that letter: 


While under the existing duty the best that I can say is that we 
still may have a fighting chance of staying in the manufacture under 
a severe handicap, any reduction in that duty would be immediately 
and hopelessly fatal to the continuance of this manufacture in the coun- 
try. Anxious as we are to have protection sufficiently adequate to en- 
able us to confidently proceed with its continuance and extension, we 
are still more anxious that no steps be taken that would be likely to 
lead to the immediate and complete destruction of the manufacture. 


That is what they say. If Senators want to destroy the only 
remaining manufacturer of a product which is extremely im- 
portant in time of war, if they want to be so unpatriotic as that, 
just because they think some farmer might buy a weed ex 
terminator for a few cents less, let them go ahead and vote for 
it; but, so far as I am concerned, I do not indorse that form of 
farm relief. I am one eastern Senator who has consistently 
supported the farmers in their demand for relief; no one can 
dispute that; but I feel that it is just as important to maintain 
some manufactures in America as it is to maintain prosperity 
upon the farm. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, suggestions have been made by 
Senators that they have supported increased tariff duties on 
farm products. With the exception of two or three para- 
graphs, in my opinion, the increases on farm products are noth- 
ing more than gold bricks handed to the farmer, ineffective and 
in many cases harinful. On the other hand, some of the same 
gentlemen have been helping others to pick the pockets of the 
farmer by the means of increased duties on those items which 
the farmer uses. 

Mr. President, when this bill is passed in the form in which 
in all probability it will be written if the new coalition carries 
eut its plans, not a single additional penny will go into the 
pockets of the farmers because of these tariff rates. On the 
other hand, the farmers’ pockets will be picked of millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. President, why shall that be done? What is the use of 
imposing high rates of cuty upon farm products that every one 
knows are going to be ineffective? What the farmer needs to- 
day is a reduced cost of production, and he needs It badly. 

I desire to discuss this matter for just a moment. 

Take the State of Idaho: The application of sodium chlorate 
for the eradication of weeds, costs the farmers of Idaho $55 per 
acre, according to the Chamber of Commerce of Moscow, Idaho, 
which has investigated this problem and has made reference to 
the fact that eight years of experiments have been carried on. 
Add to that another increase, which is pyramided by the time 
it gets to Idaho and Nevada and all the other States that find 
it necessary to use this particular chemical for the eradication 
of weeds, and you will increase that cost, as the Chamber of 
Commerce of Moscow says, $11 an acre. That is what we are 
doing to the farmer unless we put this item on the free list. 

I desire to say, in conclusion, that in a brief which I shall 
ask to have printed in the Recorp it is stated that 95 per cent 
of this product is purchased for the removal of weeds and the 
benefit of agricultural interests. Clearly, the domestic industry 


one 
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is unable to supply the demand 
opportunity for the farmers to purchase this material, so essen- 
tial for the reduction of their cost of production, at a lower cost. 
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Therefore, there ought to be an | 


I hope the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. | 


STEIWER], 
I ask 
mark 


M 


placing this item upon the free list, will prevail. 
that there be printed in the Recorp as a part of nry re- 
the letter from the Moscow Chamber of Commerce, of 
ow, Idaho, dated January 1928, 
volume 1, Schedule 1 of Tariff Readjustment 
also the brief of the Chipman Chemical 
Boundbrook, N. J. 
Th: VICE PRESIDENT. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


LETTER FROM THE MoOS( 


OR 
Hearings, 192% 
Engineering Co., of 


W CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MOSCOW, IDAHO 
JANUARY 28, 1928. 
FRENCH 
if Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Recently I secured the information that there was consider- 
tion being taken to the tariff on sodium chlorate. We 
product it is the most im- 


Bourton L 
llouse 

Sir 
increase 
in this because 


much interested 


means that we 


After 
trol we 


eight 
found 


spending some years in 


that 
satisfactory 


experimental work upon weed 
have chlorate other earth's 
the killers. 
tigation has included trials of all the principal weed killers that 
put upon the market, 


and chemical means, 


finally 
m 


sodium or 


are weed 


hve 
have be 
icals 
the use 
becoming well established in the State. 

At a recent meeting of the Moscow Chamber of Commerce it was voted 
to furnish our Representatives and Senators complete information in 
regard to the use and quantity of these chemicals in Idaho. A com- 
to and furnish this information. 
investigation have secured the following 
pictures the use and importance of this chemical 
manner 
nearly 


purposes 


ein 


as well as other possible promising 


chen 


mittee was appointed secure 


considerable we information 


which in a correct 


and legitimate 
This 

weed 

Service 


past season 


400,000 pounds of chlorates were used for 


eradication in Idaho alone. In the 


addition Forest 


blister rust. 
ing 
eradication 
dot 
larger 


In the Forest Service they are getting some very promis- 
information, and are showing much promise 
of Ribes for the blister rust. 


chlorates 


which act as hosts 


imount of this chemical will be used for this work in the next 


lew years, 
Our weed campaign has just recently gotten under way. 


the 100,000 pound 


This year 
of this chemical was a big factor in putting 
the weed campaign firm foundation In the next few years to 
the of at 
farmers to practically rid the State of all perennial weeds with running 
root stalks, 

By the present duty we are able to lay down chlorate in Idaho at a 
cost of approximately 10 cents per pound in carload lots. Last season 
the average farmer used 550 pounds of chlorate per acre in the eradica- 
tion of perennial weeds. Thus per acre of the chemical was 
$55. The cost of its application was $13 per acre, making a total cost 
of eradication $68 per acre. At this cost Idaho farmers can afford to 
on almost land which is used for agri- 
cultural purposes in the State. 

If the present duty were doubled, making 


use of 
upon a 
con use chemical 


this present 


the cost 


eradicate perennial weeds any 
as I understand it, a tariff 
of 50 per cent of the price of the product instead of 25 per cent, the 
price of the product would be raised 2 cents per pound if it remained at 
the present price. This would increase the cost of eradication $11 per 
acre or make the total cost, based on this year’s figures, $79 per acre. 
If, due to increased demand, the price of chlorate should increase, as is 
likely to happen within the next two or three years, our cost of eradi- 
cating perennial weeds would be still greater. This increase in cost 
for least, that the cost of eradication will be 
greater than the farmer can afford to bear. It also means that marginal 
lands which can be treated would be left untouched. Under that 
sort of condition our weed campaign, which is now so well established, 
could not carried to the that 


means, many farmers at 


now 


be successful completion now seems 


possible. 

In the forestry work some of the species of gooseberries require as 
high as a 30 per cent solution. Any increase in the cost of the chemi- 
eal under such eonditions practically eliminate its use for this 
purpose. Such a solution would require three times the chemical per 
unit area that is used for weed killing on agricultural land. In addition, 
the cost of application of the chemical is much greater in the timbered 
areas, which would still further add to the cost. 

All of the other Western States are vitally interested in weed con- 
trol, but they have not yet gotten as far along in their organization as 
Idaho. Due to this fact exteusive weed campaigns have not yet been 
organized in any of the other Western States. However, it is only a 


will 


used 10,000 pounds in an experimental way on the control of | 


upon the | 
Un- | 


ibtedly, with the completion of experiments now under way, a much 


| affecting Idaho. 


found on page 849 of | 


| ment in the United States. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. | 
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matter of a year or two before all of these States will be vitally intes- 
ested in getting rid of their vast acres of perennial weeds at a minimum 
cost, so that any action that is taken to raise the cost of the produce 
will affect all of the Western States in a similar way that it is now 
Kansas, Minnesota, Indiana, and a number of other 
midwestern States are also becoming actively interested in weed eradl- 
cation. In practically every case chlorates are receiving the most 
attention as proper chemicals to use in these weed campaigns. 

The intense importance of sodium chlorate is a very recent develop- 
From a 500-ton use in 1924 it has grown to 
a 4,000-ton last year, due to its use as a weed-killing agent. 
Undoubtedly, when weed-killing campaigns are fully established, 15,000 
tons or 20,000 tons will be used per year in this country. At present I 
believe there is only one firm manufacturing chlorates in the United 
States, and I understand that the excess chlorate which they have avail- 
able for weed-killing purposes amounts to only 450 tons per year. We 


use 


| do not believe that it is logical to double the present tariff on this 


have at present for the eradication of perennial | 
| will be necessary for the use of the United States. 


This eight years of 


We have just gotten the methods for | 
of this chemical well outlined, and the use of chemical is just | 





prices will enable the Idaho | 


| cells in the presence of salt water to convert NaCl to NaClo,. 


product for the benefit of one firm, which only furnishes the agricultural 
industry scarcely enough chemical to furnish the needs of Idaho alone. 

Sodium chlorate is made by means of electrical power. It requires 
three kilowatt hours of electricity to manufacture a pound of chlorate. 
It is shipped in bulk and requires little packing labor. One hundred 
laborers could produce and prepare for shipment all of the chlorate that 
Its use, if the cost 
is low enough, will be general in States where perennial weeds are a 
problem. Thousands of farmers will be able to take advantage of the 
product at its present price. At higher prices its extensive use can not 
be highly recommended except in the case of exceptionally high-priced 
land. 

These, in general, are the facts, at present, in regard to chlorates, as 
we have become familiar with them through the use of the product. 
We believe that it would be a distinct setback to our weed programs if 
any increase in duty is made. We also believe that the future of the 


| small-seed industry of this whole western United States depends largely 
After | 


upon the ability of our farmers to get rid of their weeds so that they 
can produce weed-free seeds. There is no question in our minds that this 
problem is of vital interest not only to Idaho but to all other States 
interested in weed eradication, and especially to those who are growing 
small seeds as an important industry. 

I will appreciate it very greatly if you will do what you can to at 
least keep the tariff on chlorates at the present level. We believe that 
if anything were to be done to the tariff that it should be removed 
altogether, 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. W. Hu.sert, 
Chairman Committee Appointed by Moscow Chamber of Commerce. 


BRIEF OF THE CHIPMAN CHEMICAL 


BROOK, 


ENGINEERING 
N. J. 
To the CoMMITTBE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We ask a removal of the specific duty of 1% cents. 

Our reason for this recommendation is based on the fact that 95 per 
cent of this product is purchased for the removal of weeds and the 
benefit of agricultural interests. European supplies are cheaper to-day 
principally because of the production being sufficiently large to warrant 
low overhead and profits; also there is no fundamental reason why 
United States producers should be protected on account of labor costs. 

The industrial importance of sodium chlorate is a very recent develop- 
ment; for example, in 1924 the use in the United States was less than 
500 tons. It has grown to a 4,000-ton use since that time only because 
of its use as a weed-killing agent on farm land and on railroad right of 
way. State and governmental agencies are developing its use for 
noxious weed control because of its low cost, and if this cost remains 
the same or lower it has a potential importance of 15,000 to 20,000 tongs 
per annum. It is doubtful if these potentialities could be reached if the 
cost to the farmer was increased. 

The number of labor employees affected by this industry would be 
relatively small as its production only involves the ase of electrochemical 
It is 


co, (INC.), BOUND- 


| shipped in bulk, and therefore it does not involve packing labor. 


| 


One hundred labor employees could produce all the sodium chlorate 
requirements of the United States while it may be used by 50,000 farm- 
ers. In other words, a tariff would only furnish employment for 100 
men but would deplete the income of tens of thousands of farmers. 

Domestic production costs, including wages, would be approximately 
4 cents f. o. b. works, while foreign costs would be approximately 3% 
cents. The inevitable penalty to foreign costs of freight would there- 
fore be sufficient protection. The foreign country competition is largely 
based on developed volume of production due to the fact that the French 
and German producers are already in production on potassium chlorate, 
utilizing the potash deposits of Burope. 

The source of imports are largely Greisheim section of I. G. in Frank- 
fort, Germany, and the Alais Froges and Camargue Electro Chemical 
plants of France. Imported quantities are available at 4% cents c¢. i. f. 
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Atlantic ports, or 6 cents duty paid. On the other hand, domestic pro 


duction, f. o. b. Niagara Falls, has sold as low as 0.0575 per pound | 


within the last year and frequently sells at 6% cents in small lots. 

The section on sodium chlorate should include calcium and magnesium 
chlorate, which up to date are more or less theoretical chemicals without 
production but owing to their recognized value as weed-killing agencies 
equal to sodium chlorate, the production of these equivalents will un- 
doubtedly take place within the year, 

No equivalent is found in the cost, production, or sales conditions of 
potassium chlorate as this product is necessarily based on the raw mate- 
rial potash which the United States lacks. Also this product is more or 
less dependent upon the commercial importance of fireworks, certain 
types of explosives, and the match industry, all of which commercial 
subjects do not directly apply to the farmer or agricultural interests. 


It has been developed by the State departments and Federal Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture that noxious weeds are costing the farmers millions, 
in fact more than $100,000,000 per year. The first practical agency 
for the remedy of this condition has been found within the last four 
years in the use of sodium, magnesium, or caicium chlorates. The cheap- 
ness or cost of utilizing these chemicals will largely effect their practical 
utility. It is not surprising that the new development in this chemical 
should call for tariff protection; on the other hand, the benefits would 
acerue to not wore than 100 laborers and to not more than 4 or 5 indus- 
trial companies at the expense of general agricultural interests and the 
productive value of land which is to-day pestered with noxious weeds. 
CHIPMAN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING Co. (INC.), 
By R. N. CHIPMAN, President. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Srerwer]}. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I send to the desk a letter 
written to me by the agronomist of the Oregon State Agricul- 
tural College, and ask unanimous consent that it may be read 
as a part of the presentation of this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading of 
the letter? The Chair hears none. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Corvallis, November 30, 1929. 
Hon. FREDERICK STEIWER, 
United States Senate. 
Dear SENATOR STetwer: With reference to our discussion of a few 
days ago on the tariff on sodium chlorate, I desire to recommend that 


that chemical be placed on the free list. The reasons are that this | 


chemical which is manufactured by only one firm in the United, States, 
and whose capacity is little if any more than 0.1 of the adnad, is 
unable to supply the material in sufficient quantities for its use in the 
eradication of perennial weeds. In the statement of this firm before 
the House committee dealing with tariff matters, they indicated their 
inability to expand the production at the present tariff rate. As this 
material is used principally in the control of perennial weeds and to 
some extent in the dyeing of textiles, the field of use is therefore 
limited. The table below illustrates the imports for consumption in 
the United States by years since 1922. You will note that imports 
have increased very rapidly in 1928 and 1929, and this is due almost 
entirely to the rapid expansion in the use of this chemical in weed 
control, 5 

“Imports for consumption in the United States during recent years 
were: 





Value 
| 49, 352 


26, 418 
69, 897 


96, 025 
240, 355 





“According to agencies in this and foreign countries, sodium chlorate 
is reported to be a most effective chemical for the eradication of 
weeds and other pests which either seriously affect the market value 
of the land or the crop yield, or both. Bindweed, St. Johnswort, 
khaki weed, Johnson weed, couch grass, blister rust, ribes, etc., are 


some of the worst of these pests which can be eradicated by the use | 


of this chemical.” 


1929.) 

It requires at least 500, and in some cases as much as 900, pounds 
per acre and a tariff of 1% cents per pound, therefore, increases the 
farm cost by $7.50 to as much as $13.50 an acre. The probable average 
increase in cost is between $9 and $12 an acre. 

This chemical is the most effective weed killer we have found for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$58, 348 | 
9} 28,8865 | 


55, 237 | 


(Quoted from Bureau of Commerce Trade Reports, No. 46, November, 


wild morning-glories, quack grass, Canada thistles, and a number of | 
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other weeds. It is also used by the Forest Service in the Diister-rust 
eradication campaign It shows considerable promise in control of 
poison ivy or poison oak. I am unable to give you an adequate esti 
mate of the acreages in perennial weeds in the United States, but 
believe I am conservative in estimating 50,000 acres in Orego und 
a similar acreage in both Washington and Idaho I know that each 


s dis 
tributed quite generally through most of the Northern and Western 
States, and doubtless there are different perennials in other sections 
that may respond to the use of this material. The Kansas experiment 
station was the pioneer in developing the sodium-chlorate method of 
weed eradication, and they have written to their Senators with refer- 
ence to this tariff matter. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ¢all for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will state the next re- 
served amendment. 

The CuHrer CLerK. The next reserved amendment is an- 
hydrous sodium sulphate, paragraph 8&2. 
| Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Haypen] 
has an amendment to propose on this page. He has been in the 
Chamber all day, but has been called out for a moment I 
have sent for him, and he will be here in a moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
of the Senator from Oregon whether it would not be quite 
appropriate to ask unanimous consent now to offer an amend- 
ment putting this commodity on the free list? 

Mr. STEIWER. I will say that it is all incorporated in 
one amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unanimous consent, they were 
both considered at the same time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that in the consideration of this amendment no Senator 
shall speak more than once nor longer than five minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
| is the Senator referring to anhydrous sodium sulphate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will say to the Senator that the matter 
has never been discussed in the Senate, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Would the Senator agree to 10 min- 
utes? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to ask the Chair to direct my 
attention to the fact when I have spoken 10 minutes. I think 
I shall have finished by that time, if the Senator will consent 
to that. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I object to any unanimous- 
consent agreement limiting debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of to-day’s business the Senate recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I think I shall object to 
that. I think the time has come when the Senate should work 
| until 12 o’clock at night, or else begin at 10 in the morning. 

} 

| 


of these weeds, with the possible exception of the poison oak, i 














































Mr. SMOOT. I think notice ought to be given if that is to 
be done. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no objection to recessing at 11 if we 
convene at 10. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not favor that this week, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Let us go on this week as we have been going. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I asked to have reserved the 
vote taken in Committee of the Whole reducing the rate on 
anhydrous sodium sulphate from $4 to $2 a ton. That action 
was taken on February 10 without my knowledge, and upon the 
understanding that I was no longer interested in the amend- 
ment. As a matter of fact I was very vitally interested in the 
matter, and I have had no opportunity to present the question 
to the Senate until this time. 

I should like to offer an amendment to increase the rate on 
anhydrous sodium sulphate to $5 a ton, on Glauber salt from 
$1 to $5 a ton, and transfer salt cake from the free list to this 
section in the bill by using the following language: Insert “ Sul- 
phate, crude, or crude salt cake, $5 per ton.” 

And I should like to have the three amendments voted upon 
en bloc. That will save the time of the Senate, because other- 
| wise I shall have to discuss this matter on at least two occa- 
sions, if not three. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. That 
consent 

Mr. SMOOT. 
would be 
Senator 


ean be done by unanimous 
Mr. President, there may be some Senators who 
perfectly 
from Arizona on one of the items named, but would 
to a rate that is named on another item. The way the 
Senator has submitted his request, we would have to vote on all 
of them at once. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
mand a separate vote on each item. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
the right to demand a separate vote; but I should like to have 
a vote taken on the three items at approximately the same time, 
if that be possible. That 
the second, and then the third. The Senate can vote on them 
cOonset utively on the same occasion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection 
voting on all of them in order, but not as one amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Then let it be done in that way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to find out what the 
request is, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: I should like to have the 
stated again, and to have the request stated again. 
Mr. HAYDEN. I offer the three amendments. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The Cuier CLerxk. The Senator from Arizona offers the fol- 
lowing amendment, on page 32, line 22, ufter the word “ anhy- 
“$4” and insert in lieu thereof “ $5,” so 


object 


to taking them up and 


amendment 


drous,” to strike out 
that it will read: 


Sulphate, anhydrous, $5 per ton 


On page 32, line 22, after the word “salt,” to strike out “$1” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $5," so that it will read: 


Sulphate, crystallized, or Glauber salt, $5 per ton 


On page 382, line 23, after the 


follow ing . 


word “ton,” to insert the 


Sulphate, crude, or crude salt cake, $5 per ton 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Kentucky that in order to save time, I propose that the Senate 
consider these three items at the same time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would want a separate vote on them. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There may be a separate vote on them; I 
am not objecting to that, but I would like to have the discus- 
sion cover the entire matter and get through with it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does this involve the question of unanimous 
consent to offer an amendment that not pertain to an 
amendment already agreed to as in Committee of the Whole 
and reported to the Senate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. One of the three items—anhydrous sodium 
sulphate—was voted on as in Committee of the Whole, and I 
have reserved a separate vote on that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was where the Senate, as 
mittee of the Whole, reduced the rate from $4 to $2? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. These being kindred chemicals—that 
is, first, salt cake in the crude form; second, Glauber salts; and, 
third, anhydrous sodium sulphate. All of them should carry the 
same rate of $5 per ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator proposes to raise Glauber salts 
from $1 to $5 a ton? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Sulphate, anhydrous, from $2 to $5? 

Mr. HAYDEN. And that salt cake shall be taken from the 
free list and made dutiable at $5. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was an amendment, on line 22, at 
the end of the line, where “$4” was changed to “ $2.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment is in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose the question would be on agree- 
ing to the Senate committee amendment with an amendment. 
Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Changing it from $2 to $5, and that would 
in order, but the other two amendments are not in 
without unanimous consent, 

Mr. ASITURST. Mr. President, I hope that doctrine will not 
prevail. 
text of this bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true, Mr. President; but not now. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I agree that the Senator from Kentucky is 
correct, but I suggest that we will save the time of the Senate 
in taking the entire matter up in this manner. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall not object to that: but I think from 
now on we ought to limit ourselyes to the consideration 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. We will have 
ample opportunity to offer all the amendments we want to offer 
to the text of the bill after we have concluded the consideration 
of the amendments agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 


does 


in Com- 


be 
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willing to have the rate suggested by the | 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arizona? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, sodium sulphate, the subject 
under discussion, occurs in commerce in three forms—as 


| Glauber salt, a crystalline solid containing 55 per cent water 
| of crystallization; anhydrous sodium sulphate, a white amor- 


Any Senator, of course, can de- | 


I have no desire to deprive any Senator of | 


is, we can yote on the first, and then | 


| for 1927. 
| 990 tons of kraft paper valued at $79,792,586. 
ported into the United States only 6,085 tons valued at $518,877, 


| tariff rate is prohibitive. 


phous powder containing no water of crystallization; and salt 
cake, a crude form of anhydrous sodium sulphate. 

The principal use of these three chemicals is in the manufac- 
ture of kraft paper. That is what is commonly called brown 
paper or wrapping paper, and paper bags ordinarily used 
in grocery stores. 

The opposition to the imposition of this duty of $5 a ton, which 
has been asked by the producers of salt cake and of Glauber 
salt and of the anhydrous sodium sulphate in the United 
States comes exclusively from the manufacturers of kraft 


paper. 


I want to point out to the Senate that on page 198, para- 
graph 1409, of the pending tariff bill, wrapping paper not 
specially provided for carries a rate of 30 per cent ad valorem. 
That is kraft paper. Paper bags on page 192 carry a rate of 
5 cents per pound, or $100 per ton, and 15 per cent ad valorem. 
So that the highest kind of protection conceivably possible for 
articles of this kind is now contained in the bill. 

The production of kraft paper in the United States has 
greatly increased in recent years, the demand for it being prin- 
cipally from grocery stores. The latest figures available are 
There were produced in this country that year 778,- 
There were im- 


which shows that there is a practical monopoly in the produc- 
tion of kraft paper in the United States, and that the present 
The figures that I have just quoted 
are taken from a table prepared by the United States Tariff 
Commission, which I shall insert in the Recorp. 


Production and imports of kraft paper, paper bags, and pulp 


Value | Duty 


Value per unit | collected 


Quantity 


Tons 

141, 695 | $14, 545, 455 
394,913 | 43, 454, 493 
242,382 | 21, 792, 638 
778,900 | 79, 792, 586 


Production: 
Wrapping paper, for bags, sulphate 
Kraft, northern and Pacific coast__- 
Kraft, southern. ----_- Béscain 


$102. 65 |. 
112. 54 
89. 91 


Total (sulphate and kraft) - -- 





Paper bags (total—kraft not shown 

separately). _- 
Pulp, sulphate 
bleached _ ___.-_- . ala 
Imports: Kraft wrapping paper - - - 


69, 612, 287 


-bleached and un- 


28, 133, 175 


593, 955 
5 518, 877 


6, 085 


Pulp, sulphate— 
Unbleached (kraft) 
Bleached ___- 


382, 113 
12, 084 


20, 686, 688 
708, 712 


54. 01 
58. 65 


54. 23 


Free. 
Free. 
Total sulphate Free. 


394, 197 | 21, 395, 400 


It will be observed that there were no paper bags imported, 
although bags to the value of $69,612,287 were produced. This 
was for the very good reason that nobody could afford to pay 
$100 a ton and 20 per cent ad valorem. 


The effect of this high tariff rate, based upon the American 
production, is as follows: The average selling price of kraft 


| paper in 1927 was $102.43 per ton in a market protected by a 
| 30 per cent ad valorenr tariff. This represents protection averag- 


order | 


My colleague has a right to offer any amendment to the | 


of | 


ing $23.64 per ton on a total production of 778,000 tons, which 
means that the kraft-paper industry was given protection to the 
extent of over $18,500,000 in that year. The amount of protec- 
tion is greater this year because the production is greater. Yet 
the kraft-paper industry, enjoying a protection amounting to 
over $18,000,000 a year, is unwilling to allow a tariff rate of $5 
a ton on salt cake or on Glauber salt or on anhydrous sodium 
sulphate, the effect of which would be to add $1 a ton to their 
cost, because it takes 1 ton of salt cake to make 5 tons of kraft 
yaper. 

P That is all there is to this case. There is no other objection 
to this duty. No one in opposition appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives or be- 
fore the Finance Committee of the Senate except from the kraft- 
paper industry, which enjoys an embargo tariff, which has 
profited immensely under that tariff, and absolutely controls the 


| American market, the foreign importations being negligible. 


To maintain an Anrerican industry the production of natural 
salt cake in the United States, which has been destroyed by Ger- 
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man competitien, 
of $5 a ton. 

This kraft-paper industry was built up in the 

m a comparatively small production 10 years 

$21 a ton, on the average 

last three or four years has been producing sa 

of the manufacture of hydrochloric acid 

hands of a German trust, or cartel. 

cake i the United 8S with 

» down from average S21 
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United States 
ago, when they 
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en 
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Ad 


24 is | 


The statistics of imports of salt cake follow: 


Rate of duty Quantity 


Long tons 
628 

717 

3, 060 

, 708 

5, 598 


10. 140 


In the West it costs about $6.75 a ton to mine the natural 
deposits of salt cake. It costs about $12 a ton to transport it 
to the market. So that if the price is below $18 a ton our mines 
must close down, and that is exactly what has happened. There 
is a deposit located near Camp Verde, in the State of Arizona, 
containing, according to an estimate made by the Department of 
Mines of the University of Arizona, over 20,000,000 tons of salt 
cake. There are large deposits in Nevada. It is estimated that 
there are over 30,000,000 tons of recoverable sodium sulphate in 
Great Salt Lake, Utah. 

Glauber salt, another form, is found extensively in Wyoming. 
The only way that these and other natural deposits can get into 
the American market with the existing railroad freight rate is 
through the imposition of this most modest tariff. 

The producers of salt cake asked for a rate of $10 a ton, but 
after carefully checking the freight rates they can successfully 
compete, in my judgment, with a rate of $5 a ton, and that is 
what I have asked. 

It is necessary, if we are going to protect salt cake with a 
rate of $5 a ton, to place the Same rate upon Glauber salt and 
upon the anhydrous sodium sulphate, because either one of those 
products can be substituted for salt cake. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not quite understand the Senator’s logic, 
because he asks for $5 a ton on sulphate, anhydrous, then he 
asks for $5 a ton on Glauber salt. Glauber salt is sulphate with 
- 50 per cent water added to it. I can not see why the Senator 


weuld want $5 on both those articles, when they are exactly the 


same thing, except that the second has 50 per cent water added. 


water of crystallization. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I am speaking of is this, that Glauber 
salt is only 50 per cent of the sulphate, anhydrous. The bal- 
ance of it is water. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. So it is very inconsistent to have $5 on the 
sulphate, anhydrous, and $5 on Glauber salt. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator will understand that if salt 


cake and Glauber salt are heated and the water taken out you | 
There might | 


have the anhydrous product, which weighs less. 
be a reason for having a higher rate on Glauber salt or a higher 
rate on the anhydrous than on the salt cake, but I am willing 
to have the same rate upon all of them, I believe that under a 
uniform rate the industry can exist. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me the proposal is very incon- 
sistent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Really, if the rate is made $5 on the 
Glauber salt, 50 per cent of which is water, it is equivalent to 
$10 on the anhydrous, because you have to dehydrate the ma- 
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| you put $5 a ton 


| in trying to switch from one product to the other. 
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terial in order to make it into the anhydrous sodium. So that if 
1 both, and you hay half of the 
Glauber salt, which water, you have to adi : er ton be 
fore you get a real ton of anhydr 
to a duty of $10. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The p 

r these shipments have 
They may bring 

suits them in their « 
he salt cake itself or the 
They are carried a . | 
they are | ight 
product from Ger 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever pre 
anhydrous product. If it is $5 a ton on 
would never ship in Glauber salt containing 
That would be out the question entireiy 
it is necessary to have $5 on the Glauber salt, t 
there should be $10 on the anhydrous. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Perhaps so, but the 
raw material say that tl 
rate is imposed on all three may get the worst of it 
out of that sort of tariff, but they can live, because after all 
it is a by-product being brought from Germany. The Germans 
will export it in whatever form it from their factories. 
They are not going to change the form unless the tariff 
Then it would pay them to do it. If the tariff rate is the same, 
there will be no oecasion for doing so 

Mr. SMOOT. If we are going to have $5 on sulphate. an 
hydrous, then the Glauber salt ought to carry a rate of $2.50. 
The House fixed the rate at $4 and $1. This is all out of 
parison. If these amendments were adopted, the 
would ship in the Glauber salt. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will admit, so far as the weight of 
is coneerned, that if the crude salt cake 
properly the Glauber should carry a rate of $7.50 and 
anhydrous sodium sulphate should carry a rate of $10. Con- 
sidering only the volume of water, that would be the proper te. 
But I am not asking for that. I am asking for $5 all the way 
through, and if the producers are willing to accept that, I do 
not see why either the Senator from Kentucky or the Senator 
from Utah should complain, because I am asking for a 
higher tariff than they think ought to be granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only calling the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that I am afraid the people will think that we were very 
foolish in adopting the rate on sulphate, anhydrous, and the 
same rate ou Glauber salt, when Glauber salt is exactly the same 
as sulphate, anhydrous, with 2 per cent of water added. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The American producers have had a sad ex- 
perience. The Germans will bring in anhydrous sodium sul- 
phate and pack it up and label it “salt cake.” It has been 
coming into the country free. They have protested to the 
Treasury Department and done everything they could to prevent 
this fraud, but the Germans simply carried it over under that 
label into the free list. If all three of these articles are put on 
the sume basis, then there will be no advantage to the Germans 

If we take 
contained in 


us sot 
his, tha 


irer out 


producers of this natu 


ey can suc ful ¥y compet iL Cie 


They 


comes 


varies 


coll 


Germans 


water 
earries a rate of $5 


salt 


not 


into consideration only the water of crystallizatior 


| the various products, then we start out with this rate of $5 on 


salt cake, $7.50 on Glauber salt, and $10 on anhydrous. But I 
am not asking for those two high rates. The American pro- 
ducers can get along and operate their mines with a $5 flat rate 
all the way through. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALLEN in the chair). Does 


| > Senat f Arizona yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 
Mr. HAYDEN. The Glauber salt contains about 55 per cent | "¢ Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena ; 


Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the fact that the domestic pro- 
duction of Glauber salt has increased from 42,000 tons in 1919 
to 62,000 tons in 1927, and that the importations have decreased 
from 2.700 tons to about 1.300 tons, I do not understand how it 
is that the industry is unable to survive. I do not any 
relationship in the situation which the Senator evidently has in 
mind. 

Mr. 
figures. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am quoting from the Summary of Tariff 
Information, page 393. In 1919 we produced only 42,000 tons 
of Glauber salt. It has gone as high as 72,000 tons in 1925 and 
62,000 tons in 1927, while our imports have fallen off until in 
1928 they were less than at any time in the last 10 years 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is talking about one thing and I 
am talking about another. What I am primarily concerned 
with is sodium sulphate or salt cake, and the only relation 
which Glauber salt bears to salt cake is that it may be 
a substitute. The Senator will find that the production of 


see 


HAYDEN. The Senator is mistaken in some of his 


used as 


salt 
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cake in the United States from mines has varied from 16,000 |} German sodium sulphate: 


to 2 
portations, 


3,000 short tons in recent whereas the German im- | 
which began in 1922 and were only 638 tons at that | 
time, increased steadily until last year they amounted to 81,815 
tons, valued at $829,793. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course the relationship between salt cake 
and Glauber salt is as the relation of parent and child. Glauber 
salt is made very largely from salt cake. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So there is a relation, I do not quite see, 
even if there is any justification for the tariff which the Senator 
ating on salt cake, why he should carry that into the 
Glauber salt. 

HAYDEN. If we had a rate of $5 a ton on salt cake and 


years, 


is Ad VO" 
rate 

Mr 
only S51 a ton on Glauber salts, then all that is necessary to do 
is to heat salt cake and extract one-half of the water of 
crystallization, and it would come in at the $1 rate instead of 
the $5 rate If we take all of the water out, then it comes in 
nt $2 under the anhydrous sodium sulphate rate now contained 
in the bill. Inasmuch as it is simply a process of heating the | 
raw product and extracting the water so as to transpose it | 
first from salt cake to,Glauber salt and then from Glauber salt 
to the anhydrous form, it seems to me the only way that Con- 
gress could properly care for the entire situation is to fix the 
same rate on all three products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We get Glauber salt by taking the salt cake 
and erystallizing it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; by taking the water out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, we taken the Glauber salt and take 
the water out and get anhydrous sulphate. Is not that the 
process? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Half of the water crystallization is taken out 
when it is in the form of Glauber salt, and all of it is taken out 
to get it into the anhydrous state. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I understand. 
the water originally? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is any of the water taken out of that to 
make Glauber salt? 

Mr. HAYDEN, Yes; about one-half of the water is taken 
out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Part of the water is taken out? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then it is all taken out to result in anhy- 
drous sodium sulphate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So there are three processes by which we 
arrive at the dry state of this salt cake which had water in it 
at the start? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It has 100 per cent water of crystallization 
at the start and 55 per cent when it becomes Glauber salt and 
none when it reaches the third stage. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it is 100 per cent water in the beginning 
and we take it all out, how do we have anything left? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I was speaking of water of crystallization. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
deposits in lakes, are they not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Originally. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then the lake evaporated; so they 
are surface deposits and do not involve deep mining? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; they are mined with a steam shovel. 
The cost of production in my State, according to the best figures 
I have, is about $6.75 a ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fact of the matter is that it is a question 
of taking care of the freight in order to get them to market. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is all there is to it, but I say that the 
$5 rate will equate the difference between water transportation 
from Germany and land transportation from our western depos- 
its to the paper mills. The following figures will illustrate the 
effect of this proposed import duty: 


on 


the 


Does the sulphate have 


These deposits are crustaceous 


GERMAN COMPETITION ON THE GULF COAST 


A. AGAINST BY-PRODUCT SODIUM SULPHATE 
Without tariff 


American sodium sulphate: 
Cost of manufactured product 
Inland freight to mills_- 


aiisin icesigltaainiiaicahiapta ania $10. 75 
3. 80 


Coat Gelbverell’ 0) GOe knit nein cea $14. 55 


Cost of production 
Transportation — aapetnesiin i calen 
Commission, fees, and insurance 
Inland freight to mills 


$4. 50 


OS 


Cost delivered to mills 


German margin__ ~~ 


German sodium sulphate: 
Tariff 


Total cost — ‘i 
American sodium sulphate: 
Cost delivered to mills 


American margin 
B. AGAINST NATURAL SALT CAKE 


Without tariff 
American salt cake: 
Cost of production 
Transportation 


Coe SONNET GW) SUI. coseneentsanin-cetoeintiidineasteldenierabanemabanibisieun $ 
German sodium sulphate: 
Cake: BO Te cletntninsiicncbnittintiinnsiinmbianctizs 


German margin 


With tariff 
American salt cake: 
re UU UM ee 
German sodium sulphate : 
On ee naa 
I oincsinieicantngniensehsttetnaing tpnintiniaieipiptntinne sng ech aneinia tibidtinimmntntaa on 


Total c0st....ccncnenceewen noo ccseswencnccececcescce 


$13. 72 
5. 00 


German margin 
GERMAN COMPETITION ON PACIFIC 
Without tariff 


American salt cake (crude): 
Cost of production 
Transportation 


Cost delivered to Pacific coast.................-.....- 
German sodium sulphate: 
Cost of production 
Transportation 
Commission, fees, and insurance. 
Sacking 


Cost delivered to Pacific coast 


German margin 


With tariff 
German sodium sulphate: 
Cost delivered to Pacific coast 


Total cost 
American salt cake (crude) : 
Cost delivered to Pacific coast 


American margin 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
if we have adopted or if we have not adopted, as a measure of 
fixing tariff rates, the cost of freight, the difference in the cost 
of transportation by water and transportation by rail? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is in the flexible provision and 
in operating under the flexible provisions the freight rates are 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to know whether or not the Senator 
has adopted, in the consideration of this bill which we have 
already passed upon, the policy of taking into consideration the 
freight rates from the places of production to the chief market 
as a factor in determining the difference in the cost of getting 
the foreign product to the market and the domestic product to 
the market. Is that true or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. In some cases perhaps it is, and in others it is 
not. For instance, in the matter of brick and cement, that was 
the basis of the duty which was put upon those articles and that 
is all there was to it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator has not directly answered my 
question, but I understood, whether I am right or wrong, that 
we have adopted as a measure which will guide the President 
in the raising or lowering of duties, taking into consideration 
in determining the cost by which the foreigner may put a com- 
modity into the competitive market and the domestic producer 
may put it into the same market, the difference in the cost of 
transportation, water as against rail, for instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator that the only items 
handled in that way were brick and cement and items like that. 
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The Senate did not give the duty that was required to equalize 
their transportation to the market. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The reason why I brought up the question 
was that the Senator seemed to indicate that the 
Arizona was wrong in taking 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to say on that point that sev- 
eral reports have been sent here by the Tariff Commission as far 
as I know, and not on one single article have they failed to take 
into consideration the cost of transportation from the principal 
producing center to the principal consuming center, and the 
rate recommended by them in every case, so far as I have seen, 
is based upon that fact—the cost of transporting from the prin- 
cipal producing center to the principal consuming center. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are instructed under paragraph 315 of 
the existing law to do that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, let me explain to the Senator 
from Maryland what the situation is. 


into consideration freight rates 


concerned, is the Mississippi Valley paper mills. The Germans 
have a cost of production of $4.50, an ocean transportation cost 
of $5.08, and allowing $3.80 for commission fees and insurance 
and inland freight from the coast to the milis, they can deliver 
to the Mississippi Valley paper mills for $13.72. Our costs are 
$6.75 at the mine in Arizona and transportation $12, or a total 
of $18.75. 

There is a difference of $5 a ton that has simply put our do- 
mestic production out of business. With a tariff of $5 a ton 
the American producers would be put on a parity, and that is 
what I am asking. That is the sole purpose of my amendment, 
to equalize transportation costs. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, the Tariff Commission, in all the 
reports that have come to us, have also taken into consideration 
the cost of transportation, usually by water, from the principal 
competing external producing center and the 


from that point to the principal consuming center in America 
They have considered that difference in freight rates locally and 
the difference in freight rates from the foreign standpoint in 


arriving at the total difference in cost of producing the com- 
modity at home and abroad. 
us those figures are given by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no other sane or sensible way of 
looking at what the proper tariff rate should be unless we do 
take into consideration the cost of transportation. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what his 
amendment is? 

Mr. HAYDEN. My amendment is to take salt cake from the 
free list and fix a rate upon it of $5 a ton, and then, in order 
to prevent substitution of either of the other similar com- 
modities for salt cake, I have also fixed the rate on those two 
commodities at $5 a ton, because one can be substituted for the 
other. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator is proposing to take it from the 
free list and give it a rate of $5 a ton? 

Mr. HAYDEN, Salt cake only. I will repeat, for the Sena- 
tor’s benefit, that my reason for doing that is because salt cake 
is used primarily in the manufacture of kraft paper, as it is 


called—that is, wrapping paper and paper bags—the demand | 
Kraft | 


for which is tremendously increasing in this country. 
paper enjoys a protective rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, equiva- 


lent to nearly $25 a ton, and paper bags have a rate of 5 cents | 
There are | 


a pound, or $100 a ton, and 20 per cent ad valorem. 
practically no imports. The rates on those two paper products 
are absolutely prohibitive. They are embargo rates, and yet 


the manufacturers of kraft paper are the only ones who object | 
They do it because they say | 


to the proposed rate on salt cake. 
it would add $1 a ton to the cost of making paper which sells 
for over $100 a ton and which enjoys a protection of over $25 
a ton. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The increase which the Senator is asking 


is 400 per cent on Glauber’s salt—from $1 to $5—and 150 per | 
Of course, the Senator is pro- | 
posing to take salt cake from the free list and give it a rate | 


cent on the anhydrous sulphate. 


of $5. 


Mr. HAYDEN. I do not know what per cent that would be. 
I will leave that to the Senator from Kentucky to figure. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. That brings up the question whether J 
article which requires a 400 per cent iner the tariff in 
order to enable it to exist ought to be protected at all. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let answer the Senator by saying 
the kraft-paper manufacturers built up a great industry in the 
United States when they paid on the average $21 a ton for 
their salt cake; and now, because as the result of a by-product 
produced in Germany from the manufacture of hydrochloric 
acid which the German trust or cartel dumps in this country, 


any 


PASE 


me 


that 


| the price has been cut down to nearly $10, and it is necessary, of 


course, to have, as I say, at least a $5 tariff rate to equalize that 


| very condition and allow this form of mining to proceed in the 


West. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 
hing else? 


Mr. HAYDEN. 


Is the salt cake that comes in used for any- 
The principal use, so far as 
paper, and the only people who pro- 
tested against the rate in either the House or the Senate com- 
mittee hearings were the kraft-paper manufacturers; no one 
else appeared. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the eake which is 
West capable of being used for ordinary edibk 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no process through which it ean go 
that will reduce it to a table salt? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It weuld not only be impossible but foolish 
to common salt, when such salt can be obtained 
from salt wells or from the sea. There would be no advantage 
whatever in refining salt cake to obtain pure salt, if that could 
be done. Common salt is sodium chloride, while this is sodium 
sulphate. There is chlorine in one and sulphur in the other 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to the statement made by the Senator from Arizona; I am in 
entire sympathy with his viewpoint on this matter, and I hope 
the amendment he has proposed will be adopted. Nevada has 
large deposits of sodium sulphate or salt cake, and we are 
hoping and expecting that the industry will become productive 
and profitable in a short time. An adequate tariff will make 
it so, such as is carried in this amendment. 

I ask permission, Mr. President, to place in 


I know, is in 


salt 


produced in 
purpose s? 


the 


the Recorp cer- 
One is from 
Hon. Clark J. Guild, of Yerington, Nev., who has spent consid 
time and money in developing one of these properties. 
He is urging a tariff on this particular product in order that 
the industry may live and prosper. Another is from Mr. Har 
telty, of Mina, Nev., advocating a duty of $5 a ton. 

from Mr. William H. Metson, of San Francisco, a 
prominent attorney there and a great authority on this ques 
tion. He is much interested in the development of the industry 
in the western section of the country and has pointed out clearly 
in his letters the necessity for the proposed tariff rates. I also 
ask permission to place several statements giving economic data 
in regard to salt cake, and a letter from Mr. R. W. Coad, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., president of the Sodium Products Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


objection, it is so 
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Yerington, Net 
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Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
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from Germany, and, of course, we 
in this respect. 
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President just before Christmas. 
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tion, I am with regards and best wishes 
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Mina, NEv., December 2, 1929. 

Freperick B. BALzar, 

Governor of the State of Nevada, 

Carson City, Nev 
We owners of sodium sulphate deposits 
a protective tariff of $5 per ton on this material, and to have it 
removed from the free list where it Is in the tariff law of 1922. 

This would be of real benefit to Nevada as the State has 
many deposits of this material which could be marketed in Oregon and 
Washington where a large demand has recently developed in supplying 
the kraft or sulphate pulp and paper mills. 

We have been unable to develop our resources or interest capital in 
deposits, 
ceiving about 
foreign shily 

The 
sulphat 
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cure 
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protection 


our because of cheap German su!phate produced by labor re- 


one-third what and that is being imported in 
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European producers are practically all in a accord 
the United States Department of Commerce, with power to allo- 
production markets, and pretect their 
This arrangement 
markets at 
here. For instance, 
$18.30 per ton 
bulk ¢. i. f. 
has caused the shutting down of some American 


syndicate, 
ing to 
cate and fix prices own European 
to make 
prices and 
sell c. i, f. 


ind at the 


from 
and 
their excess production over 

at from $14.64 to 
time selling at $13.50 per ton in 


markets invasion. allows them 
high 
they 


bulk 


at home in near-by relatively dump 


Swed 
ish ports in 
firms and throttles the 
development of our deposits 


I would, therefore, that ask 
actively fight for this protection, as it m« 
of the country 


Yours very respectfully, 


respectfully urge you 


our delegation in 


Congress to 


this part 
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SENATOR : 
salts 
These should be protected by 


quite a places in Nevada there 
tariff 
I append a memoranda giving you some data 
that will your best efforts to that 
protect these goods, and that the same is clear and explicit. 
I am particularly in the Rhodes marsh 


With best wishes, I remain, your friend, 


n the subject. I trust 


you use see 


interested 


W. H. MEeTsSoN, 


SODIUM SULPHATE OR SALT CAKE 

Papers of recent date have carried the report that 
is conducted with the idea 
the tariff of 1922. 

This of interest to us because we have taken an option on 4,400 
at Rhodes, Mineral County, Nev., with the purpose in 
producing the sodium sulphate (salt cake) contained therein, 

We had chemical and mechanical engineers investigate 
the property carefully, and spent considerable time going into 
the tithes and commercial details involved. 
After receiving favorable reports from our engineers and considering 

markets, and having secured favorable rate adjustments from the 
we to the conclusion that with reasonable tariff 
protection, the property could be made a good proposition. 

We confronted with a peculiar situation regarding 
and, we believe, an unjust one. 

I Germans, in producing their main product—potash—from their 
Strassfurt deposits, are obtaining a high-grade sodium sulphate, which 
has a limited market abroad, and which they are offering, not only on 
the east and Gulf but also on the Pacific coast, at $15.50—$16 
per short ton in sacks 
They shipping 
really 


an investigation 
of making necessary adjustments to 


being 


is 
acres 
have several 
have 


the 
railroads, have come 


ire 


the tariff, 


coasts, 
are this 
sodium 
(Par 
between 


product as salt cake duty-free, whereas it 
sulphate, which, under the tariff, should 
pay $2 per ton duty. 93, H. BR, 7456, tariff act 1922.) 

The eake and anhydrous sodium sulphate 
is a very narrow one, and so far has been interpreted in their favor by 
the customhouse officials 

Our chemists’ definition is that salt cake Is an impure sodium sulphate 
obtained as a by-product in the making of nitric and hydrochloric 
acids, and containing from three-fourths to 1144 per cent of acid and 
up to one-half per cent iron. 

This salt cake has to be refined to make anhydrous sodium gulphate, 
which contains neither impurity to an appreciable extent. 

This is the only distinction between the two products. 


anhydrous 


is 


distinction salt 


same | exported 65,500 tons of a value of 30 marks per ton, roughly $7.50. 


United States ports, which | 
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There are also two other grades of sodium sulphate, namely: 
Glauber’s salt, which contains 10 parts of water (duty $1 ton), and 
anhydrous Glauber's salt, which latter is the same as anhydrous sodium 
sulphate 

Chemically, the different 
expressed as follows: 

Salt cake: Na.S0O,, per cent or better; acid, three-fourths, 1% 
per cent (H,SO, generally); NaCl and/or other impurities to balance 
100 per cent. 

Glauber’s salt: 


forms of sodium sulphate are symbolically 


96 


Na,SO,, 10H,0. 

Anhydrous sodium sulphate: Na,SO,, 98 per cent or better. 
Anhydrous Glauber’s salt: Na,SO,, 98 per cent or better. 
The latter two acid nor any 
(Fe). 

The Germans are bringing in an iron and acid free sodium sulphate 
as salt cake, which is not a by-product of acid manufacture. 

It is unquestionably anhydrous sodium sulphate, but because of 
the difficulty of interpretation this has been admitted free heretofore, 
although it should have paid a $2 duty. 

This product has, furthermore, effectively’ precluded developing the 
Rhodes deposit. 

Our production are as low as the German costs, but our 
transportation charges from Nevada are higher than the German 
freights from Rotterdam. 

Our product will be as good as the German product. 

But because theirs is a by-product they can sell it here at a price 
that leaves us without profit. 

The Germans declare the 
from $9 $9.30 per ton 


contain no appreciable amount of 


costs of 


value of the 
in sacks, and 


product at 
as far back 


Rotterdam as 


to 1909 they 


as 


In 20 years the price has increased a matter of $1.80, and our 

information is that this amount or more could again be removed from 

the price. 
When the 


was nominal, 


tariff was written 
for that 


present 
and 


cake 
dutiable 


the importation of salt 
reason it was not included as a 


| chemical. 


are 


the tariff is put on to | 


The domestic price has steadily declined, until] in 1928 the price 
here on the coast was about $18.50 delivered in sacks. 

The Germans, with a better product, are offering salt cake at $15.50 
to $16 delivered. 

Now, salt cake (as differentiated from other sodium sulphate prod- 
ucts) is used almost entirely in the kraft pulp and paper industry. 

Kraft pulp sells for $65 per ton and the paper wholesale for $105 
a ton, both probably subject to some fluctuation. 

Approximately one-fifth ton of salt cake is used in making a ton of 
kraft pulp, rather less than more. 


The cost per ton of pulp for German salt cake at the present price 


| of $15.50 delivered is therefore $3.10. 





By putting a duty of $5 per ton on salt cake and anhydrous sodium 
sulphate the cost per ton of pulp would be $4.10. 

A cost of $4.10 per ton (or an increase of only $1) on a $65 product 
is not excessive, and this is approximately the price paid before the 
Germans started shipping, 1. e., the price for the local material, with 
a 5 per cent differential in favor of the German product because of 
its superiority added to local price—or $18.50+ 0.925=—$19.425—would 
be $3.885 per ton of pulp. 

In addition a $5 duty would take care of an indicated German ability 
to reduce their price about $2 per ton and still allow us to compete at 
$18.50 per ton, which has been the price heretofore. 

Therefore we would appreciate your using your best efforts to secure 
the inclusion of a $5 per ton duty on salt cake, Glauber's salt, anbydrous 
Glauber’s salt, and anhydrous sodium sulphate, 

The inclusion of all forms of sodium sulphate are necessary, because 
the Germans, having once gotten around the tariff because of the con- 
fusion therein, will unquestionably try to do so again by taking a $2 


| tariff on anhydrous sodium sulphate instead of a $5 tariff on salt cake. 


Under the tariff act of 1922 (H. R. 7456, pars. 83, 84), practically 
all forms and combinations of natural sodium salt are dutiable, and, in 
fact, the only sodium product directly referred to as free is under 


paragraph 1667. 


This would tend to substantiate our contention that only that sodium 
sulphate obtained as a by-product from acid manufacturing was intended 
to be duty free, for it says “ sodium nitrate, sulphate, crude, or salt cake, 
and niter cake.” 

Referring you to paragraph 1619, which says, “ minerals, crude, or 
not advanced in value or condition by refining or grinding, or by other 
process of manufacture, not specially provided for.” 

Now, this German material is: 

1. Not salt cake, because it contains no acid nor iron. 

2. Not crude, because it most certainly has been “ advanced in value 
or condition by refining or grinding, or by other process of manufacture,” 

3. Not coming under the above two exemptions, most certainly duti- 
able, and is yet admitted free. 

This situation is vitally interesting to us, who are attempting to 
develop certain of the natural salt deposits of the West, and particularly 
to the States of Nevada, Oregon, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, 
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Montana, and Wyoming, and perhaps some others in which these natural 
deposits exist in one form or another. 

We therefore request relief from this situation by the inclusion of 
all forms of sodium sulphate in the tariff, and to the extent of $5 per 
short ton, and pending this relief, to have the present tariff, not now 
being enforced, to apply to this product, together with such other relief 
as it is within your power to obtain for us. 

Such action will allow us to proceed with the immediate establishment 
of this growing industry in Nevada, together with certain other deposits 
we bave tin mind in other States. 





San Francisco, CALiF., January 19, 1929 
Subject: Tariff on salt cake (sodium sulphate). 
Hon. Tasker L. Opp1e, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: A Mr. Robert H. Polack, representing the Niles Salt 
Co., of New Orleans, La., appeared before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on behalf of a $5 per ton duty on salt cake about January 10, 
according to the United States Daily of January 11. 

He bas arrived at the identical decision that I have—that a tariff of 
at least $5 per ton is essential to the establishment and/or maintenance 
of this industry. 

Certain localities in the Western States are adaptable to little other 
development, and it seems unreasonable to me that these areas should 
be precluded from taking advantage of the few opportunities afforded 
them by nature because of high rail rates versus cheap ocean rates in 
German sbips. 

If the American standard of wages and living is to be protected, it 
should certainly be protected right down the line. 

A $5 tariff will only increase the cost to the consumer $1 per 
pulp-ton and will at no time exceed the price he has paid in the past. 

When the present tariff was passed the Germans were not competing 
in the local market, but now there is an increasing stream of German 
chemicals being brought in, in many instances taking advantage of tech- 
nicalities in the tariff and evading duty, even in cases where obviously 
it was the intention that they pay. 

Salt cake is an aggravating instance of this subterfuge. 

The Germans are shipping a sodium sulphate as either salt cake or 
sodium sulphate, crude (over 5,000 tons came in in October), that is 
neither salt cake nor crude, and it is coming in duty free. 

The paper people are attempting, on the one hand, to secure tariff 
protection for themselves, which is all right, but, on the other hand, 
to prevent others from getting the same measure of protection that they 
themselves are demanding, which is all wrong. 

I therefore request that you use your best efforts to secure a $5-a-ton 
duty on the following: 

. Sodium sulphate, hydrous. 
Sodium sulphate, anhydrous. 
Glauber’s salt, hydrous, 
Glauber’s salt, anhydrous. 
Salt cake, 

6. And/or any other chemical and/or mineral containing in excess of 
50 per cent sodium sulphate. 

The sixth item in particular will effectively prevent their using catch 
names and technicalities to evade the provisions of the tariff. 

In addition, I would appreciate anything you can do to assist Mr. 
Polack’s efforts, which would be advantageous to us. 

Yours very respectfully, 


oF he 


W. H. Merson. 


BaLBoa BUILDING, 


January 31,1929. 
Hon. Tasker L. Oppis, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator: I am inclosing you a memorandum with reference to 
sodium sulphate. 
As you know, there is considerable effort being made to exploit sodium 
sulphate at Wabuska, Nev., and also to exploit salt, and that deposit at 
Fallon, and then there will be other deposits at Rhodes, Teals, at 
Bellville, and down in the Vegas and in the desert. 

We figure it will take $5 a ton tariff to protect these deposits 
against the machinations of the Germans, who are breaking into this 
market, since the change in the method of manufacture of nitric acid 
has made the brines and natural deposits valuable. 

This matter is up now before the Ways and Means Committee in the 
House, and I wish you would take a hand in using your influence to 
see that a tariff is imposed. 

I inclose you a memorandum on the subject. 

Very truly, your friend, 
W. H. Merson. 


a 


TARIFF ON SODIUM SULPHATE 


There exist in various Western States quantities of sodium sulphate, 
either in the form of vein or brine lake deposits. 
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Some of these are capable of supplying the market with a superior 
product at a cost not to exceed the price which has ruled for domestic 
sulphate within the past five years. 


The average price’ paid by paper-pulp mills in bulk at producers’ 
works is as follows: 
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Up to 1928, when the German imports first began to make them- 


selves seriously felt, the price of salt cake averaged $20.90 per short ton 

The principal users of sodium sulphate are the kraft paper-pulp mills 
and the quotations are therefore those that apply to these large con- 
sumers. 

They buy sodium sulphate as salt cake, not being themselves inter- 
ested in any technical “ name” distinctions that may exist between the 
various grades. 

In 1928S the price of salt cake dropped sharply to an average of only 
$15.50 per short ton. 

This is the price which the Germans have been quoting on 500 to 1,000 
ton lots at Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports. 

The principal source of German sulphate ts the huge potash deposits 
at Stassfurt. 

It is a by-product of their potash operations. 

Sodium sulphate production in Germany amounts to approximately 
250,000 long tons annually from 70 plants, of which about 100.000 
toms is exported (1926). 

These plants are practically all in a huge German combine or trust 
known as Sulfat-Syndikat, which is of broad powers, allocating produc- 
tion, fixing prices, etc. 

This Strassfurt sodium sulphate is manufactured from complex salts 
known as carnalite and kieserite. 

From carnalite and kieserite are obtained magnesium sulphate (Mg 
SO*) and sodium chloride (NaCl). 

From magnesium sulphate and sodium chloride, which are placed 
in solution (or made into a liquor) and subjected to a low temperature 
(freezing process), hydrous sodium sulphate (Naz, SO,. 10 H.O) also 
known as Glauber salt, is obtained according to the following reaction: 

MgSO, + 2NaCl= Na,S0O,+ MgCl, 

This hydrous (10 parts water) sodium sulphate known as Glauber 
salt is taken and dehydrated (evaporated) artificially, and, of course, 
anhydrous (without water) sodium sulphate is obtained, as follows: 


Na,SO,. 10 H,O+ heat = Na,SO, 
In other words, the water only is taken (by artificial application 


of heat). from hydrous sodium sulphate or Glauber salt to make the 
German sodium sulphate, which they are shipping here, not as anhy- 
drous sodium sulpbate which is correct, but as salt cake and/or sodium 
sulphate, crude, which is incorrect. 

Under our tariff of 1922 (H. R. 7456), paragraph 83, we find that 
hydrous sodium sulphate (Glauber’s salt) carries a $1 per ton (2,000 
pounds) duty. 

Anhydrous sodium sulphate carries a $2 per ton duty. 

Under paragraph 1667 of the above tariff act we find that “sodium 
sulphate, crude, or salt cake” 
Witness what happens. 
The Germans manufacture hydrous sodium sulphate (Glauber’s salt) 
duty $1 per ton. 

They dehydrate by artificial means this hydrous sodium sulphate, and, 
naturally, the resulting product is anhydrous sodium sulphate. 

Then, by merely changing the name of this product to salt cake or 
sodium sulphate, crude, they get this material in under said 
graph 1667, duty free. 

This is a remarkable piece of tariff identification. 

Salt cakes’ derivation is clearly indicated by the name itself. 

It is the product resulting from the manufacture of hydrochloric acid 
by the following reaction of sulphuric acid on common salt 
chloride) : 


is to be admitted without duty. 


para- 


(sodium 


H,SO,+ 2NaCl = Na,SO,+ 2HC1 

The sodium sulphate (salt cake) resulting always contains acid until 
processed or refined. It also contains other impurities, generally salt 
(sodium chloride). 

The German material sold here contains no acid, 

Sodium sulphate, crude, is the natural sodium sulphate as found in 
nature in brine lakes or veins, as at Clarksburg, Ariz., Waubuska, Nev., 
and elsewhere. 

The German material shipped in as “crude” does not occur as a 
natural, native, or crude sodium sulphate in any of thelr products. 

It is a manufactured product pure and simple, and necessitates at 
least three distinct steps to obtain. 

The tariff act of 1922 (H. R. 7456), paragraph 1619, gives a defini- 
tion of what constitutes a “ crude” mineral. 





1 Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, weekly for five years. 
28 months, 
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Said paragraph says: 


condition 


“ Minerals 
grinding, or 
not specially provided for.” 

liow 


crude, or not advanced in value or 
by refining or by other process of manufacture, 
German sodium 
duty free as “ crude 
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this German sulphate combine is largely controlled by 


an production conditions permit its syndicate 
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‘ Syndikat is using subterfuge to evade our tariff and is 
re os well 
rman sulphate was being sold in Germany for, 
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While the Germans are selling their own market at $15 per ton they 

landing it in the Pacific Northwest at $15.50 to $16 per ton, after 

$8 freight from Rotterdam. 


that the Germans are, 


roughly, $15, 
United States 


rations necess 


ing 6 to 
This demonstrates indeed, 

gi ance 

This situation is further emphasized when we consider that if loss is 
sustained it would be carried by the syndicate, and met by all members 
who can be presumed to be profiting comfortably on domestic (German) 
sules at around $14 to $15 per ton, coupled with export sales to neigh 
bering markets 

It is 


producer 


these sorts of cut-throat acts that the independent American 


is competing 
Undoubtedly 


igainst 
a8 soon as 
can market, we higher 
driving out the local producers. 

It would be w 

A tarill 
price of German 
cost to the 

If the 
past 
consuming 


At the 


would only 


ean expect prices to for the cost of 


make up 
ise to prevent this eventuality. 

of $5 a ton (an increase of only $3) would barely raise the 
sulphate ($15.50 to $16 per ton) back to the original 
paper pulp mills of $20.50 to $21. 

Germans drop their price (as their export declarations in the 
would lead one to believe they can do) $2 per ton, the cost to the 
mills would be (on the coast) $18.50. 

greatest, increasing the tariff from $2 per ton to $5 per ton 

increase the cost per ton of pulp 60 cents. 

Kraft pulp sells at the mill for $50 to $65 per ton, and the total cost 
of sodium sulphate that enters into the production of a ton of 
pulp fifth and assuming that such sodium sulphate 
mill $25 per ton) would therefore be only $5. 

On the Pacifie coast the cost would probably be under $4 per ton of 


such 
(about on ton, 


cost the 


pulp 

fo avoid further German evasion the new tariff should make the fol- 
lowing grades of sodium sulphate dutiable to the extent of at least $5 
per ton 

Salt cake. 

2. Anhydrous sodium sulphate. 
salt 
crude. 


\nbydrous Glauber's 


4. Sodium sulphate, 
5. And/or any chemical, mineral, metal, material, and/or mixture con- 
taining 50 per cent or more sodium sulphate. 
The following sodium sulphate 
to the extent of at least $2.50 per ton: 
1. Glauber's 


2. Hydrous sodium sulphate. 


grades of should be made dutiable 


salt, 


3. And/or any 
con 


chemical, mineral, 


per 


metal, 
but 


material, 


aining than 25 than 50 


more cent less per cent sodium 


sulphate 

this tariff schedule on sodium sulphate and/or its compounds and/or 
mixtures will barely enable domestic producers to get the price that in 
the past has been obtained, and at the same time put no burden on the 
that has not in the past existed 
It is for the consumers’ ultimate protection as well as the producers’. 
In fact it is a vital necessity to both American labor and American 


consumer 


mahutac 


irers that they be protected against this type of competition. 


BALBOA BULLDING, June 18, 1929. 
Iion. Tasker L 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have written some letters on the sodium sulphate 
matter, trying to get before the members of the Finance Committee, 
from me direct, some of my ideas. 

I inclose you copy of letter written to Senator SmMoorv. 


ODDIE, 


The Ways and Means Committee raised the rate on anhydrous sodium 
sulphate from $2 to $4 on the report of the committee. 
That was under section 83. 
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The Germans had been importing tnto America anhydrous sodium 
sulphate pure under section 1667 (now 1767) as free, under the guise 


| of salt cake. 
h is processed, enter | 


The commercial salt cake is a by-product from the mixing of sulphuric 
acid and sodium chloride (common salt) together and thus getting 
hydrochloric acid, and salt cake. 

This salt cake always has impurities tn it consisting of part of the 
remaining acid that was mixed with it, and also some of the salt, and is 
therefore not so desirable as pure anhydrous sodium sulphate. 

This salt cake, however, contains about 95 to 98 per cent of sodium 
sulphate. 

The Germans took advantage of this, and by first shipping in some 
salt cake, i. e., that which was made in producing hydrochloric acid, 
got the entry through the customhouse and after that they have been 
shipping a manufactured article which has been about 98 per cent pure. 

This was made from the Stassfurt salts. 

The Germans had working on Stassfurt salts for years for 
potash and had been discharging the material, after the potash was dis- 
charged, into the German rivers, thus polluting them, and inasmuch as 
the potash industry was tncreasing tremendously, the tonnage growing 
greater, something had to be done. Their chemists got busy and finally 
worked out a method of utilizing this waste, which consisted largely of 
magnesium sulphate, and they found that by mixing the liquor contain- 
ing magnesium sulphate with a liquor containing common salt and then 
reducing the temperature of the mixture by the so-called freezing 
process the sulphate would be released from the magnesium and the 
chloride from the sedium and then the sodium and sulphate would mix, 
making sodium sulphate. 

The operation had been in large volume, to keep the waste out of the 
rivers, and they had to have a market for it. They came over here with 
their product and have driven the natural producers out of the market. 

The Ways and Means Committee at the last moment were stampeded 
by a brief and telegrams initiating from the German brokers jin San 
Francisco. This brief was distributed by Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., 
of San Francisco. They represent the German trust. They got some 
paper companies to sign the brief, but they wrote it and distributed it. 

It was very cleverly worded and gave the impression that the paper 
and pulp business would be ruined without the German product and 
that the pulp and paper people were paying more for sodium sulphate 
to the Germans than was quoted by American producers. This brief said 
that the present price of sodium sulphate was $17.95, and that they 
should add another dollar for handling charges, which would make it 
about $19. 

This trick and device got by. 

What these brokers really did was to sign up the paper-pulp peopie 
who used sodium sulphate, and the brokers gave these consumers of 
sodium sulphate a $13.50 rate (bulk). 

The contracts were for two years—1929 and 1930. But in the con- 
tract is a clause allowing the American consumers—the paper and pulp 
people—to cancel the contract. This was for the purpose of protecting 
them against a raise in rates. 

As soon as all the market was taken and all the business done, then 
the Germans quoted this $17.95 rate. Of course there were no pur- 
chasers, because they had already made their contracts, but it gave them 
the opportunity to say to Congress that that was the rate. 

Why the Ways and Means Committee should fall for the trick of the 
German broker I do not know. 

Why the paper people would conspire with the brokers to receive 
pure sodium sulphate anhydrous as salt cake I do not know. 

But one trick is worthy of the other, and it is up to you people to 
protect American industry and your own home State product or else 
“bend the knee” to Germany. 

This German brief attempts to give the idea that the German product 
is necessary to the paper mills in this country; that the Americans 
can not produce it. 

This is a deliberate lie. 
the reduction in price. 
be consumed. 

Germany has been the great producer of sodium sulphate, 

During the World War it could not supply the demand. 

Who did? 

America. 

America shipped sodium sulphate to Sweden, which Is a great pulp 
producer. 

When Germany was again shattered by internecine strife, who sup- 
plied the world? 

America. 

But America can not do it unless it fg protected. If we get into 
a war, I presume we could use sulphate from Germany—not. 

We should prepare for contingencies and make our whole country a 
self-contained nation. 

You would think that the kraft-paper people who have prospered 
under protection, have prospered more than they should at the ex- 
pense of the Nation (because the tariff is giving them about $16,000,000 


been 


The producers have been shut down by 
They can prodtice ten times more than can 
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a year protection), that they would be willing to protect their own | Iutely false and weave other statements into a mesh so that the truth 


home industries to a small extent. 

The tariff protection for kraft paper bags that are made from this 
pulp is $100 per ton, with 20 per cent ad valorem 
protection ! 

There is used 400 pounds of sodium sulphate to each ton of kraft 
pulp. A tariff of $5 a ton would mean $1 a ton on pulp, and 
would not increase the cost of paper to that extent. If the paper is 
protected to the extent of $26 a ton and bags to the extent of one 
hundred and odd dollars a ton, you would think they would be willing 


to concede a dollar a ton as against paper to help the sodium-sulphate 
business. 


besides. Some 


| 


that 


| down about the 


| is concealed that they may thereby further profit. 


The evasion by the signers of the brief of the real issue and their 
concealing the domestic source of supply by saying “ 


most of the natural 
deposits * * * are located from 


miles the railroad ” 


is reprehen- 
sible. 

Camp Verde, in Arizona, near the railroad, was supplying 18,000 tons 
yearly, and solely by reasen of German price slaughtering was shut 
middle of 1928. That plant can furnish 100,000 tons 


of the best quality of sodium per year. Rhodes Marsh, Nev., can supply 


| all the Pacific coast tonnage estimated by the signers of the brief for 


But, as I said before, it is not the paper companies so much as these | 
German agents who seem to have the paper people under their control, | 


and I presume they do it by giving them a concession in violation of 
law and then threaten to expose them to customs authorities unless they 
stand in. 

One would think that the Ways and Means Committee would observe 
the wrecking of sulphate costs and therefore not consider such a brief 
as was written by Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.; that is, consider the 
source. 

How the brief could have appealed to the committee I do not see, 
because the fact is that the price was wrecked. How was it wrecked? 
It was their business. It was demonstrated that the wrecking came by 
German importations, which increased over 600 per cent between 1925 
and 1929. 

The fact is that America can supply, and the Nevada producers are 
entirely willing to supply, salt cake at $17 and $18 a ton, delivered, 
while the price paid by these paper companies has been $21 a ton, plus 
freight, during the time that they have been building and making such 
tremendous profits. 

For instance, one of these pulp mills last year made $26 a share on 
its common stock, and that was $26 a share on $82 a share invested 
in the business, or a matter of about 32 per cent in one year on the 
common stock. And yet the people object to somebody else making a 
living. 

I trust that you will take this matter up with Senator Smoor and 
with Senator SHoRTERIDGE and with Senator EpGce, and that you will 
make clear to them the necessities of protecting our own industries, and 
you know we have but a very few of them out here on the Pacific coast. 

With best wishes, I remain, your friend, 
W. H. Mprson. 
BALBOA BULLDING, June 11, 1929. 
Hon. Reep Smoot, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Following up my letter of June 7, 1929, I note that 
I stated in 1928 there were 100,000 tons of sodium sulphate imported 
That was an error, as the importation was 30,000 tons. 

Since writing you I have ascertained that the House Ways and Means 
Committee were imposed upon by the Kraft people. 

I inclose you copy of a brief that they filed with Mr. HawLey and 
Mr. Hapiey and others. 

This brief was distributed by Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., brokers for 
the German importers. 

How the chicanery of this brief did not appear to the committee | 
am at a loss to understand. 

The companies signing the brief have contracts with the importers 
through this firm of brokers, fixing a price at about $13 a ton. 

The signers of the brief carefully avoid stating that they had written 
contracts, and further avoid stating that after they had made the con- 
tracts, then, and then only, the brokers for the Germans quoted the 
price at $17.95 c. i. f. Pacific coast terminals. 

They also neglected to state that these contracts have a cancellation 
clause, allowing the buyers to cance] the contracts, and that this 
cancellation clause was put into the contract expressly for the purpose 
of protecting these paper companies. 

The signers of the brief further flout the intelligence of the Ways 
and Means Committee by saying that quotations were Made by domestic 
natural producers at $2 and $4 per ton less than the existing German 
price. 

They further say “obviously Pacific coast kraft mills would not have 
contracted for German material at a much higher price had they had 
any assurance from natural producers as to ability to deliver and their 
assurance as to quality.” 

This statement is again on a par with the activities of these buyers 
who have been conspiring with the German importers to 


the old tariff act. 

The statements of the signers of the brief imply a condition that did 
not exist. 

They try to make it appear that they will be without sodium unless 
they deal with the Germans, and now having dealt with the Germans 


introduce | 
under one designation a material which comes under another clause in | 








and having hedged themselves around, and being in a business that has 


been bulwarked by tariff, they stoop to make statements that are abso- 


| posit of sodium sulphate located at Camp Verde, Ariz 


the next 50 years, and it is right on the railroad; 18,000 tons 96 per 
cent pure has actually been shipped from San Luis Obispo County, Calif., 
until shut down by low prices. 
prosper at a fair tariff 

We will send you specific and reliable data covering this whole tn- 
dustry. 

The fact is, as you do know, that kraft pulp plants have been in- 


creasing in number by leaps and bounds and the business has been most 
prosperous 


All of these plants could and would 


It takes about 400 pounds of sodium sulphate to make a ton of kraft 
pulp. 

In Great Salt Lake alone there are 30,000,000 tons of sodium sulphate, 

You know further that there are 400,000,000 tons of sodium chloride. 

You know also that contiguous to Salt Lake they have the great 
smelters, and that the vapors therefrom, with which to produce sul- 
phuric acid, are available; that the sulphuric acid, in combination with 
the sodium chloride, will produce all the salt cake that all the kraft 
pulp people will ever need in the world—and this is only one place 
among many in the Pacific coast arid countries. 

Shall American industry advance? 

The Germans for years worked their keiserite ores and extracted only 
the potash and discarded the magnestum contents into the rivers and 
thereby polluted them. 

The industry not hamstrung, but encouraged. The Germans 
studied and found out a way of working these complex ores and using 
the magnesium sulphate in combination with common salt they could, 
and do, make sodium sulphate. They are now proceeding to make 
further salvage of their waste and do turn out large volume pure 
Epsom salts. 

They have now, according to the reports of our representatives, 
reduced their costs of working their complex ores one-half 

Not only is the German Government protecting this industry, but the 
English and the Germans got together and allotted the markets between 
themselves, and now the French and the the Germans 
the English have gotten together and dividing 
market. 


was 


in 


Belgians, 
further 


and 
are up the 

Contrast that with those who, receiving tariff protection themselves, 
are conspiring to throttle another American industry by the false state- 
ment that the natural product in quantity and quality can not be had 
at a reasonable figure. 


It seems plain that the Germans would not have broken the price of 
| sodium sulphate in 1928 down to $10 a ton if American producers could 
not have delivered the goods. 

Very respectfully your friend, 


W. H. Metson. 


Los ANGELES, March 11, 1929. 
lon. Tasker LOWNDES ODDIE, 
Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR Mr. Oppie: This company and all producers of sodium sulphate 
are suffering a serious loss in the marketing of this material due to the 
importation of cheap sodium sulphate by Germany. We wisb to fur 
nish you with the facts regarding this situation and hope to enlist your 
support in our effort to secure a tariff which will protect us 

In the States of Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Washington, California, 
and Arizona there exist natural deposits of sodium sulphate in the form 
of Glauber salt (approximately one-half water one-half 
sulphate), anbydrous and crude sodium sulphate. 

Glauber salt, refined sodium sulphate, 
sulphate, or salt cake, as it is known to the trade 
tured by chemical companies located in different sections of the United 
States. This is used by many industries this country, 
such the dyeing and textile industries; paint, varnish, and glass 
industries, and others, but by far the largest consumers are the pulp 
and paper mills, who use it in the manufacture of kraft paper. 

The total consumption in the United States of this 
proximately 400,000 tons per year. During the past 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
ural deposits. 


and sodium 


anhydrous and crude sodium 
is also manufac- 
material in 
as 


material is ap 
10 years or more 
been spent developing the nat- 


These deposits offer a resource of great potential value 


| to the United States. 


Since 1924 this company has been developing and operating a de- 
In 1926 ovr 
company, after having spent close to $400,000 in development and con- 
struction work and operating at a loss for two years, started to make 
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money, when foreign competition that was unforeseen developed, and 
two years’ time forced us to close our plant, throwing 50 to 75 
men out of work and ruining the investment of 1,000 stockholders 
located in different sections of the United States, many of whom are in 
your State Our present investment in this undertaking is close to 
ne-half million dollars 
The latter part of 1926 Germany commenced importing sodium sul 
phate in large quantities into the United States, they having perfected 
a process whereby they could cheaply recover this product from mate- | 


rial they had been wasting in the mining of their large potash deposits. 


lo-day Germany is the largest and cheapest manufacturer of this 
product in the world Not having a market at home for all the ma- 
terial they are making and can make, they are now sending to this 
country their surplus and underselling the American manufacturers and 
producers, regardless of what our cost may be. 

Ninety per cent of our shipments have been made to the pulp and 
paper mill The majority of these mills are located at tidewater or 
adjacent thereto Our freight rate alone to Gulf points is $12 per 
ton. Germany is selling sodium sulphate in bulk at $13 per ton Gulf 
points and $15.50 per ton sacked or $15.50 bulk Pacific coast ports. 

The chemical companies located in the Middle West and East who 

ive been seriously affected by this competition have filed briefs with 
the Ways and Means Committee at Washington, D. C., asking for a 
luty of $5 per ton on Glauber salt, $5 per ton on crude sodium sul 
phate or salt cake, and $10 per ton on refined anhydrous sodium sul 
phate This company, through the American Mining Congress, has 
asked for a duty of $5 per ton on crude sodium sulphate or salt cake. 

Since filing our briefs we have been advised that Germany expects 
to materially increase their importations and, if necessary, lower their 


present price in order to secure additional business 


We have recently secured data regarding Germany's cost of pro- 
duction, transportation, and selling. Germany's cost of converting by 
a solution process this waste material to sodium sulphate is not over 
$3 per ton. Their freight rate from works to Hamburg is $2.38 per 
ton; insurance and consular fee, 18 cents; boat rate from Hamburg to 
Gulf ports, $3 per ton; to Pacific ports, $4.08: commissions, 1 per 
cent selling price or 13 cents Gulf and 16 cents Pacific ports. Total 


cost delivered Gulf ports is $8.69 and Pacific (Transporta- 
tion to Pacific ports secured of 
shipment made in early part of 1929 to Pacific ports and furnished by 
agent to United States office, who investigating 
importations in order to prove dumping by Germany.) Note low 
The steamship companies conference rate is $7 per long ton 
ton (2,000 pounds) on sodium sulphate from Ham- 
ports 


ports $0.80 


and sales cost from copy invoice of 


German customs are 


these 


bout rate 


or $6.25 per short 


to Par 
Our application for a duty 
been $10 ton order 


burg itic coast 
of $5 per ton is too low and should have 
to the American producers of this 
material to secure a fair price lowest total cost per ton was 
$6.74 plus $12 freight to Gulf making $18.74. A $10 duty 
would still enable Germany to import sodium sulphate at a trifle lowe: 
cost than we coud deliver to this territory. We been advised 
that it costs the chemical companies between $10 and $12 per ton to 
make this material Their average freight rate to this territory 
approximately $6 per ton, or a delivered price of close to $18 per ton. 

A duty of $10 per ton will put us on practically an equal delivery 
cost with the foreign importers With a fair margin of profit added to 
these delivery costs, the price of sodium sulphate will still be consider- 
ably less than the average price from 1920 to 1926, inclusive. 

In the Gulf territory Germany at tidewater points is delivering 
sodium sulphate at $15 per ton less than the average price prevailing 
from 1920 to 1926 and $12 per ton less at Pacific coast ports. We are 
listing below the average price for sodium sulphate for the years 1920 


enable 
Our 
ports, 


per in 


have 


is 





to 1928, inclusive, as furnished by the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter: 
Per ton 
1920 é dinicclitcsidile ts ches eds calipnag tli sistant ceeomnoca dtammnaehnteae Te 00 
192 2 sie si catia siecle ceca Talat ag tas Nea aa ta . 00 
10) ocaiineel nitinn i mins inisiaccincnceniatetiahaaitetndsinasaiasiapaiitia title Dataitn sei stasiealiataa cineseiit 2. 50 
19 ani = samen sina tenant aaaiin neta ita cincinnati laa . 00 
1s si ths deaths ca eamick Ai elpiae clean det aaa tsialettaaiaal reid ditions 00 
19 * iit cipal Mi AL I rai aaa oes . 50 
cc dessin vescnvGinacscaincnsceiahlitaicssscgtnll cca an Tia . 00 
192 atl ee Be 9. 00 
1%: ie ti eetend anneal ; >. a Scat 5. 50 
Or an average price of $25.46 for 1920 to 1926. Since 1926 Ger- 
m competition has completely destroyed our domestic prices. 
Following are importations of sodium sulphate, Glauber'’s salt, and 
anhydrous sodium sulphate, 1926 to 1928, inclusive (note increasing 
amounts): 
Tons 
BS pidictnadodenn Sic genie ade cael ialeaniecdignia eulalhidiadimeietiaeadnamameaiaaaial 5, 300 
SO ie eee chsh sense nbc nineties chigetsiantisieeariaaelteiaaiatieiialaaal 16, 554 


1928 (11 months only) : —— ae 
While the 1928S importation represents about 8 per cent of the total 
consumption, it is a well-known fact that in many lines a comparatively 
small quantity of an article can make the market price for an industry's 
entire production. 
Department of Commerce, January 21, 1929, published the following 
article written by Trade Commissioner William T. Daugherty, Berlin: 
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“German salt-cake production is distributed among some 70 plants, 
4 of which have capacities of 18,000 tons or more per annum. They are 
virtually all combined in the Sulfat-Syndikate of Frankfort, with powers 
of allocating production, fixing prices, etc. Of these the Kaiseroda 
plant at Merkers in Thuringia, which is, incidentally, the largest potash 


| plant in the world, with an annual capacity of 120,000 tons of potash, 


is producing 8,000 tons of salt cake monthly now (or 96,000 tons per 
year).” 

We are unable to meet such competition and unless a relief in the 
form of a tariff is given our industry the investment in this company 
will be a total loss. Employment of labor by this company will be at 
an end; revenue which formerly went to the railroads in this country for 
hauling this material lost, as the imported material is delivered mostly 
by boats to mills located at tidewater. (Our company alone paid in 
1926 and 1927 over $350,000 gross revenue to the railroads.) 

Our company many million tons of sodium sulphate in our 
deposit at Camp Verde, Ariz., which can be the source of a part of the 
supply of sodium sulphate needed by industries in this country at a 
very reasonable price and for many years to come. However, we can 
not economically operate our plant under prevailing market prices, 
caused by German importations, 

As stated above, Germany is securing this material as a by-product 
in the operations of their very profitable potash deposits. They have 
much cheaper labor than we, and are transporting sodium sulphate by 
water in their own boats, three to six thousand miles, two to three 
times cheaper than transporting same by rail 1,000 miles. 


has 


we are 


| German sales of sodium sulphate are made through one large “ kartel” 





nisiniaageigierintntinngmast diana 29, 421 | 





or trust, a method of selling we are not permitted to use. They are 
securing higher prices for their domestic sales of this product at plant 
than they are securing for material exported to the United States. 
If the effort and money we have invested in an endeavor to build up 
a profitable and needed industry in this country is not to be wiped out, 
we must secure a tariff that will prevent this ruinous competition. 
Will you not render us your assistance? 
Yours very truly, 
SopiuM Propucts CORPORATION, 
R. W. Coan, President. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I will not discuss this question 
further. The Senator from Arizona has made a very able 
presentation of the case, and I hope the amendment he has 
proposed will be adopted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is hardly anything to 
say with regard to this subject after it has been discussed by 
the Senator from Arizona. He has given a great deal of thought 
and study to it and has stated the facts frankly. The differ- 
ence in the cost as between the importer and the local pro- 
ducer is $5 a ton, measured according to the rule which has 
already been adopted by the Senate in this very bill, and 
which was voted for by, I think, practically all Members of 
the Senate; and so that in order to equalize the exact differ- 
ence in cost, without any profit whatever, it will be necessary 
to have a tariff rate of $5. 

The House bill provided a rate of $4; the rate in the present 
law is $4; and the amendment now under consideration means 
the raising of that rate just $1. If raising the rate $1 will allow 
the industry to prosper and give employment to thousands and 
thousands of men in various States of the Union, I do not think 
any of us should hesitate for one moment to vote for the addi- 
tional duty. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand that the amendment not only 
raises the rate $1, but it takes salt cake from the free list and 
imposes on it a rate of $5 a ton? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. Let me explain that; I do not think 
the Senator heard the explanation which has been given. It is 
simply a matter of water. While the Congress in the existing 
law intended to protect this commodity, the Germans were able 
to get around the provision in the law by either adding or tak- 
ing out a little water; they could use either process they de- 
sired. They could add a little water to it or they could take a 
little water out of it, and in either event it was called by a 
different name. It is similar to the case of evaporated pota- 
toes. Evaporated potatoes can have no water in them, or a 
glass of water can be added, and they are then another sub- 
stance; and if two glasses of water are added they are still 
another substance. By such a process the Germans avoided the 
provision in the existing law. The only difference is that by 
adding the word “sulphate” the product with different admix- 
tures of water is entirely covered. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to ask another ques- 
tion. Did not the House committee have hearings on this 
matter? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The House Committee on Ways and Means 
had hearings on the subject. 
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Mr. BLACK. Did not the House put it on the free list? 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
know ; but I do know that the kraft-paper manufacturers were 
the only ones who appeared in opposition. The House left salt 
cake on the free list but raised the duty on anhydrous sodium 
sulphate from $2 to $4 a ton. That is what the House of Rep- 
resentatives did. 

Mr. BLACK. 
the subject, did it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. And left the commodity on the free list? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Salt cake was left on the free list, 
anhydrous sodium sulphate remained at $4 a ton. 

Mr. BLACK. What is the cost of salt cake per ton? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It varies with where it is found. It runs 
about $6 or $7 at the mines. German salt cake is worth about 
$13 or $14 a ton, while it costs the American producer about $18 
a ton to lay it down at the paper mills in the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. BLACK. In other words, it is proposed to put a $5 tariff 
on a product that sells for $6 at the mine? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It could be produced at the mines for that 
sum, but I will say frankly to the Senator that the reason for 
the proposed rate is that it cost $12 a ton to transport that 
product from the mine to the mill, whereas the Germans enjoy 
water transportation at low rates and can lay it down for $5 
less. The only purpose of this tariff is to equalize transporta- 
tion. The following letters from the producers of salt cake in 
Arizona fully explain the need for this import duty: 


and 


CaMP VERDE, Akiz., March 8, 1929. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HAYDEN: We are furnishing you with data regarding the 
operation of our plant at Camp Verde and hope you will lend us your 
assistance. 

In the States of Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Washington, California, and 
Arizona there exist natural deposits of sodium sulphate in the form of 
Glauber salt (approximately one-half water and one-half sodium sul- 
phate) and anhydrous and crude sodium sulphate. 

Glauber salt, refined anhydrous sodium sulphate, and crude sodium 
sulphate, or salt cake, as it is known to the trade, is also manufactured 
by chemical companies located in different sections of the United States. 
This material is used by many industries in this country, such as the 
dyeing and textile industries, paint, varnish, and glass industries, and 


others, but by far the largest consumers are the pulp and paper mills, | 


who use it in the manufacturing of kraft paper. 

The total consumption in the United States of Glauber salt, refined 
anhydrous sodium sulphate, and crude sodium sulphate is approximately 
400,000 tons per year. During the past 10 years or more hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been spent developing the natural deposits. 
These deposits offer a resource of great potential value to the United 
States. 

Since 1924 this company has been developing and operating a deposit 
of sodium sulphate located at Camp Verde, Ariz. In 1926 our company, 
after having spent close to $400,000 in development and construction 
work and operating at a loss for two years, started to make money, 
when foreign competition that was unforeseen developed, and within 
two years’ time forced us to close our plant, throwing 50 to 75 men out 
of work and ruining the investment of 1,000 stockholders located in 
different sections of the United States, many of which are in Arizona. 
Our present investment in this undertaking is close to one-half million 
dollars. 

The latter part of 1926 Germany commenced importing sodium sul- 
phate in large quantitics into the United States, they having perfected 
a process whereby they could cheaply recover sodium sulphate from 
material they had been wasting in the mining of their large potash 
deposits, 

To-day, Germany is the largest and cheapest manufacturer of this 
product in the world. Not having a market at home for all the mate- 
rial they are making and can make, they are now sending to this coun- 
try their surplus and underselling the American manufacturers and 
producers, regardless of what our cost may be. 

Ninety per cent of our shipments have been made to the pulp and 
paper mills. The majority of these mills are located at tidewater or 
adjacent thereto. Our freight rate alone to Gulf points is $12 per ton. 
Germany is selling sodium sulphate in bulk at $13 per ton, Gulf points, 
and $15.50 per ton sacked or $13.50 bulk, Pacific coast ports. 

The chemical companies located in the Middle West and East, who 
have been seriously affected by this competition, have filed briefs with 
the Ways and Means Committee at Washington, D. C., asking for a 
duty of $5 per ton on Glauber salt; $5 per ton on crude sodium sul- 
phate or salt cake and $10 per ton on refined anhydrous sodium sul- 
phate. This company, through the American Mining Congress has 
asked for a duty of $5 per ton on crude sodium sulphate or salt cake. 
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Since filing our brief we have been advised that Germany expects to 


present price in order to secure additional business 

We have recently secured data regarding Germany's cost of produc- 
tion, transportation, and converting by a 
solution process this waste material to sodium sulphate is not over $3 
per ton. 


selling. Germany's cost of 
Their freight rate from works to Hamburg is $2.38 per ton. 
Insurance and consular fee, 18 cents; boat 
ports, $3 per ton; to Pacific ports, $4.08; commissions 1 
ing price, or 13 cents, Gulf, and 16 cents Pacific ports Total deliv- 
ered Gulf ports is $8.69 and Pacific ports $9.80 (Transportation and 
sales cost to Pacific ports secured from copy of invoice of shipment made 
in early part of 1929 to Pacific ports and furnished by German agent to 
United States Customs Office, who are investigating these importations 
in order to prove dumping by Germany.) Note low boat rate. The 
steamship companies conference rate is $7 per long ton or $6.25 per 
short ton (2,000 pounds) on sodium sulphate from Hamburg to Pacific 
coast ports. 


rate from Hamburg to Gulf 
per cent sell 


cost 


Department of Commerce, January 21, 1929, published the following 
article written by Trade Commissioner William T. Daugherty, Berlin: 

“German salt-cake production is distributed among some 70 plants, 
4 of which have capacities of 18,000 tons or more per annum. They are 
virtually all combined in the Sulfat-Syndikate, of Frankfort, with powers 
of allocating production, fixing prices, etc. Of these, 
plant at Markers, in Thuringia, which is, incidentally, the largest potash 
plant in the world, with an annual capacity of 120,000 tons of potash, 
is producing 8,000 tons of salt cake monthly now, or 96,000 tons per 
year.” 

We are unable to meet such competition, and unless a 
form of a tariff is given our industry 
will be a total loss. Employment of labor by this company will be at 
an end; revenue which formerly went to the railroads in 
for hauling material lost as the imported material is delivered 
mostly by boats to mills located at tidewater. (Our company alone 
paid in 1926 and 1927 over $350,000 gross revenue to the railroads.) 

Our company has many million tons of sodium sulphate in our deposit 
at Camp Verde, Ariz., which can be the source of a part of the supply 
of sodium sulphate needed by industries in this country at a very rea 
sonable price and for many 
economically operate our plant 
by German importation. 

As stated above, Germany is securing this material as a by-product 
in the operations of their very profitable potash deposits. They have 
much cheaper labor than we and are transporting sodium sulphate by 
water in their own boats, three to six thousand miles, two to three times 
cheaper than we are transporting same by rail 1,000 miles 
sales of sodium sulphate are made through one large “ kartel’ 
a method of selling we are not permitted to use. They securing 
higher prices for their domestic sales of this product at plant than they 
are securing for material exported to the United States. 

If the effort and money we have invested in an endeavor to build up 
a profitable and needed industry in this country is not to be wiped 
we must secure a tariff that will prevent this ruinous competition. 

Will you not render us your assistance? 

Yours very truly, 


the Kaiseroda 


relief in the 
the investment in this company 


this country 
this 


years to come. However, 


under prevailing market 


we can not 


prices, caused 


German 
or trust, 
are 


out, 


Sopium Propvucts CORPORATION, 
R. W. Coan, President. 
ARIZONA CHEMICAL Co., 
New York, February 5, 1930. 
Hon, Cart HAYDEN, 
Senator from Arizona, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Str: We have taken over the salt-cake (sulphate of soda) mine 
and property located at Camp Verde, Ariz., and are about to begin the 
production of salt cake on a large scale. 
condition, which may be temporary, 
of this commodity. 


This is possible through a 
affecting the German production 
There has been no duty on salt cake and Germany has been able to 
send into this country hundreds of thousands of tons at ridiculously 
low prices, and at figures which would make it impossible to compete 
from Arizona. The present contract market price of salt cake is ap- 
proximately $13.50 per ton at Guif ports on imported salt cake. 

Large quantities of this product are used in the manufacture of kraft 
paper in the Louisiana-Mississippi district, and with the present freight 
rate of $12 per ton, you see the difficulties with which we are 
fronted ; nevertheless, at least temporarily, German production has been 
curtailed, and we are hopeful that more reasonable prices will prevail, 
but there is no question but what a duty on this commodity is needed 
for the protection of our operation. 

This subject came up before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the kraft-paper mills defeated the pro 
posal for a duty of $5 per ton. 


con 


The Senate Finance Committee followed 
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the 
free 


lead of the Ways and Means Committee and kept salt cake on the 
list. In view of the fact that the Senate is going over the sched- 
ules, it occurs to me that it is not too late, perhaps 
$5 per ton placed on this commodity. It means the employment 
large amount of labor, utilization of natural 
expenditure of very considerable sums of money 
this Arizona property 


of a 
and the 
in the development of 


raw materials, 


If there was ever a very good reason for a protective tariff, we have 
it in this case. May we, therefore, enlist your support and ask that you 
take the necessary steps to place this commodity the dutiable list. 
The kraft-paper mills now realize that unless American manufacturers 
will produce this commodity there will be a which will 
versely affect them a great deal more than a reasonable protective duty. 
On the other hand, large necessary to develop this 
project are unwarranted without some assurance for the future. 

We are willing to spend the necessary money to develop the Arizona 
natural deposits, but it is a precarious undertaking to do this, realizing 
that small amount of German 
market, and there is always the possibility 
the production cake and 
away from us at prices below our costs 

Your suggestions and cooperation are keenly sought. 
anticipation of your assistance, we are, 

Very truly yours, 


on 
shortage 


amounts of money 


1 


even a tonnage at low prices sets the 


of Germany again increas- 


of in to take 


ing salt coming 


Thanking you in 


H. L. Derpy, President. 


ARIZONA CHEMICAL CO., 
New York, February 18, 1930. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Senator from Arizona, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Haypen: I appreciate your telegram of the 18th, 
which I have replied, as follows: 

“ Reduction in German exportation salt cake due to change in method 
manufacturing muriatic acid of which salt cake is a by-product.” 

You realize, of course, the danger in this situation, so far as the 
domestic producers are concerned. Temporarily, at least, Germany has 
its method of muriatic acid and, by the present 
salt cake does as a by-product. Now, if we and 
other manufacturers proceed with the expenditure of eonsiderable sums 
needed to produce salt cake this country and, if later, 
Germany changes back to its method of manufacturing muriatic acid and 
produces large quantities of salt cake, we will have our investment on 
our hands and no possible opportunity 


to 


changed producing 


method, not result 


of money in 


can send over salt cake to this country at a figure which would not even 
represent the freight from Arizona to consuming points. 

The kraft mills are going to find themselves in an extraordinarily bad 
situation if the domestic natural deposits are not developed. In view 


of the fact that salt cake is a by-product of muriatic acid, it will not | 
be produced in increasing amounts by the chemical manufacturers for 


the reason that there is a market for only a certain amount of muriatic 
acid and, of the two products could not be 
muriatic acid thrown away ip order to produce enough salt cake for the 
requirements ; 


course, 


the logical ones to be developed, and if a duty can be established to pro- 
tect us for the future, so that if Germany does change back to their 
former method of manufacturing we will be able to continue to operate, 
are warranted spending the money 
efficient operation. 
I greatly appreciate your interest, and await with keen interest further 
developments 
Very 


wi in necessary 


truly yours, 


H. L. Derpy, President. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, just one word further. 
you, all through the schedules we have adopted, or in practically 
all of them with regard to manufacturers, we have adopted a 
measure which was laid down in this bill as to the difference in the 
foreign cost and the cost to the domestic producer. I think the 
Senator from Alabama voted for that provision; I know I voted 
for it. It was presented by the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons], and I think all of us voted for that measure. 
It took into consideration expressly the difference in the cost of 
transportation by water, we will say, from the foreign port to 
our port and by rail from the domestic port to the point of 
consumption, and it also took into consideration the transpor- 
tation from the point of production in this country to the main 
point of consumption. 

It would seem absolutely unfair to use that measure which 
we have unanimously adopted in this body with regard to manu- 
factured articles, and then in the case of some cheap little 
article which somebody else is trying to produce, and which 
seeks tariff protection, to say that we will not use the same 
measure, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I wish to join those Sena- 
tors who have made the statement that the Senator from Ari- 
zona |Mr. Haypgn] has covered this subject thoroughly. So I 
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of utilizing it because Germany | 


produced and the | 


therefore, the natural deposits such as ours in Arizona are | 


for a large and | 


Mind | 
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| shall not discuss the source of supply of salt cake and other 
salts covered by his amendment. However, there are, Mr. 

| President, in my State a large number of salt mines, large salt 
domes, In the last few years chemical plants have been estab- 
lished there, and in the manufacture of hydrochloric acid there 
is a by-product which is known as salt cake, which is the sub- 
ject under consideration. Those chemical works are newly 
established but are growing very rapidly. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that in 
1922 there were only 638 tons of salt cake imported into the 
United States, but the increase of importations has been so 
rapid that in the year 1928 we imported 25,203 tons. I see here 
that the value in 1922 per ton was $13.38, and that in 1923 the 
price went up to $17.81, while in 1928 the price was only $10 
per ton. 

Mr. President, there are a large number of kraft mills in 
my State, whose proprietors have written asking me to oppose 
the amendment of the Senator from Arizona, but I supported 
the duty which they asked Congress to give them on kraft 


which is asked here to the domestic producers of various kinds 
of salts. I therefore propose to support the amendment for 
that reason. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
but for a few moments. I rise to say that I very fully approve 
of the position taken by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
| DEN]. He has stated the case with clearness and force and has 
conclusively demonstrated that we of the West can not compete 

with Germany in the production and handling of this product. 
Of course, the cost of transportation is to be taken into con- 
| sideration when fixing a tariff rate. It is perfectly manifest 
that railroad transportation rates from the far West to the 
market in the Mississippi Valley, for example, are greater than 
ocean freight rates from across the Atlantic to the same market. 
The initial cost of production, the several elements of cost in 
handling and transporting are such, as compared with the for- 
eign cost, that if we would assist and encourage the American 
industry, then a certain rate of duty must be imposed. 

I take a deep interest in this item in the bill. I think that a 
duty of $5 a ton, even though not as much as the industry needs, 
will be helpful. I do not see wherein such a duty would impose 
any unjust burden or any appreciable burden upon the paper 
maker. I have stood here, Mr. President, and voted again and 
yet again to assist the manufacturers, the mills of New England, 
of the Atlantic seaboard, and of the Southland. As I under- 
stand the theory of protection, in framing a tariff bill we 
should have in contemplation the whole Nation and all its 
| industries—agriculture, manufacturing, and mining. 

Having my eye on the State of Alabama, when that State 
stood here and argued in favor of a tariff on amorphous and 
crystalline graphite—a natural product of that great State—I 
spoke in favor of, and gladly voted for, a rate of duty which I 
then thought, and now think, was necessary and adequate. I 
call upon honored Senators who were so earnest and so deeply 
interested in a mining product of their State to have some 
regard for the far West, for Nevada, for Arizona, and—if you 
will permit me to say so—for California. 

It has been said that a duty of $5 a ton would not be effective 
as to salt cake. Those engaged in the production of it think it 
would be helpful; and I trust that Senators will give ear to 
their appeal, made here to-day so forcefully by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], and agree to his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zova [Mr. HAypEN]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have here a telegram from the 
Tuscaloosa Chamber of Commerce, which reads in part as 
follows: 








Julf States Paper Corporation seriously object to duty of $5 a ton on 
sodium sulphate. 


And they ask that steps be taken to remove this tax. They 
were under the impression that it had already been imposed. 

The paper industry is a new industry in Alabama. We have 
one at Tuscaloosa, and those who own and operate this industry 
claim that this salt-cake tax would work a great hardship 
upon them. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Senator know how much salt cake 
it takes to make a ton of paper? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It takes 1 ton of salt cake to make 5 tons of 
paper; so that if this fate of $5 a ton is imposed and is fully 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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effective, it will increase the cost of paper by $1 per ton. The 
same paper sells for over $100 a ton and has a protective tariff 
in this bill of practically $25 a ton. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am speaking for the paper makers of my 


State, and they are bitterly opposed to the tax here proposed. | 
Such a tax would be a burden to every State that uses pine wood 


for making paper. 
to be levied. 

Mr. HALE. 
facturers of kraft paper in my State, and they tell me that a 


Such a tax is not justified, and it ought not 


very great hardship will be imposed upon them if a duty is put | 


upon salt cake. They say that it is hard to get enough salt cake 
in this country; that the natural salt-cake production has 
amounted to very little up to the present time; that the bulk of 
the salt cake that is produced is a by-product of other manufac- 


tures, and that they are obliged to purchase some of the foreign | 
Furthermore, they say that if this duty is put on to | 


product. 
help the natural product they will still have to buy the foreign 
sait cake, because it is impracticable to transport the natural 
salt cake from the regions in the West where it is found to the 
East. They say that if this amendment is adopted it will cost 
them from $1 to $1.50 a ton, at least, more for their paper, and 
that they are not making very great profits at the present time. 

I very much hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Did the manufacturers of kraft paper advise 


the Senator that they built up their industry to almost half its | 
present size solely upon salt cake found in the United States; | 


that 


States prior to 1922, when 638 tons came in, and that the im- 


portation has increased until this year it amounts to over $1,000 | 
tons; and that the only reason for the increase is that the 


American producers of salt cake have been put out of business 
by cheap by-product salt cake from Germany? In other words, 
did they tell the Senatur the whole story? 

Mr. HALE, What is the American production at the present 
time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The American production of salt cake at the 
present time is 202,636 tons of by-product salt cake, 23,000 tons 
of natural salt cake, and the importations were 81,815 tons. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the people who want this duty 
are the producers of the natural salt cake, not of the by- 
product salt cake. The by-product people at the present time 
are doing extremely well with their product. It is the pro- 
ducers of the natural cake that want the duty, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovs- 
BARD], who addressed the Senate just a few moments ago, spoke 
entirely on behalf of by-product producers of salt cake. 


Mr. HALE. They are making a pretty good profit now, I 
think. 
Mr. HAYDEN. No; they are suffering severe competition 


from these German importations. 

Mr. HALE. My informant said that on the kraft paper his 
particular mill was making a profit of not over $2.50 a ton; and 
if this would mean taking away from that profit $1.50 a ton, it 
seems to me it would hit them very badly. 

I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, when the manufacturers 
come before us we give ear, we listen, and we give them what 
we consider adequate protection. When the farmer of the West 
comes here, when the miner of the West comes here, they are 
opposed by these same manufacturers who wet the floor of the 
Senate with their tears, claiming that if agriculture or the 
mining industry is accorded certain protection, it will work 
their—the manufacturers’—ruin. 

The time has arrived to speak a little plainly to great manu- 
facturing cities and States of the East. I believe in giving them 
adequate protection for their own sake, and because their pros- 
perity means a market for the products of the farmer and the 
miner. I beg to remind them that the prosperity of the miner, 
the prosperity of the farmer, is beneficial to the manufacturer ; 
but let each stand upon his own merits. 

I can say this with a certain degree of confidence, and with- 
out any embarrassment, because I am the friend of all of these 
industries, and believe in giving each and all of them adequate 
protection. I repeat what I have heretofore many times said— 


that I believe in giving adequate protection, be it specific or 
ad valorem, whether it be called high or low, high percentage 
or low percentage. 

I happen to know that as to this particular article the miners 
of the West can not compete with the product coming from 
across the Atlantic. 


Mr. President, I have had letters from the manu- | 


there were no importations of salt cake in the United | 


Therefore, I suggest to the manufacturing | 
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) interests of the East that they be a little more considerate of 
the West, a little more helpful to the West, as we, to the ut- 
most of our ability, are striving to be helpful to them. 

} If there is an item in this bill entitled to the protection it 

asks, it is this one; and far from prostrating or impoverishing 

or bankrupting the paper manufacturers of Maine or of New 

England or of any other State 

the absurd. 








why, such a claim approaches 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator spoke about this as 
|a farm product. I was not aware that salt cuke is a farm 
product. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE., I said the miner and the farmer are 


involved. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator brought in the farmer. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I certainly did. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think the farmer has anything what- 
ever to do with it. Furthermore, the Senator from Arizona 
| said that the bulk of the production of this commodity is from 
| by-products, and not the natural salt cake. There is a very 
| 
! 


small amount of the natural salt cake produced in this country. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. You must start with the natural prod- 
uct; then you get the by-products. We are asking here for $5 
on the natural product, which, in common terms, is called salt 
cake. Its chemical term is known. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
fornia yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Pardon me just a moment. Let me 
reply to my friend from Maine. To illustrate my thoughts as 
to tariff legislation I spoke of the farmer. I again speak of 
| him. Here are three great industries—manufacturing, farm- 
ing, and mining to be considered. Of course, the prosperity of 
| the one in turn flows over upon the others. 
| In my own great State, in certain mining communities once 
; prosperous, now deserted, the prosperity of the miner assisted 
| the farmer. The prosperity of the farmer assists the miner. The 
prosperity of the miner assists and benefits the manufacturer ; 
and, of course, in between are the great transportation industries 
of the country, employing hundreds of thousands of skilled and 
unskilled labor, and carrying the output of factory, farm, and 
mine to their respective markets. 

For the last time, I hope, and in the most friendly spirit, I 
suggest to our manufacturing friends of the East that they 
remember what we have striven to do for them and give ear to 
our present appeal for adequate protection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate for 
but a moment. I have a letter here from a very able lawyer in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., Bernard Harward, in which he says: 


The northern kraft-paper mills are importing a large quantity of 
wood pulp which they use in manufacturing kraft paper; and that this 
wood pulp ts on the free list; and that this move on the part of the 
interested parties to place salt cake on the dutiable list was an effort 
to embarrass the southern kraft-paper manufacturers If they could 
have put a tariff of $4 per ton on salt cake that would have meant a 
cost of $1 a ton on the southern kraft-paper manufacturers in making 
paper. 


Senator from Cali- 


It seems as if the northern kraft-paper mills, by reason of the mate- 
rial they use do not have to use salt cake, but in manufacturing kraft 
paper out of southern pine the seuthern mills have salt cake, 
and if this tariff of $4 per ton had been put on salt cake it would 
have meant penalizing the southern kraft-paper mills $1 a ton, whereas 
the northern mills would still enjoy the right of having wood pulp 
brought into their mills from abroad without any tariff. In other 
woras, the northern kraft-paper mills would have been able to get their 
wood pulp tariff free, whereas the price of salt cake would have imme- 
diately been advanced $4 per 
thereon, and to that extent would have been 
southern kraft-paper mill manufacturers. 


to use 


ton as soon as this 


tarif? was placed 
very detrimental to the 


I trust that the amendment will be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen }. 

Mr. HALE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let the amendment be stated. 


The Curer CierK. The Senator from Arizona, on page 32, 
line 22, moves, after the word “ anhydrous,” to strike out “$4” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $5.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 


| ordered, and the Chief Clerk will call the roll. 
| The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. HASTINGS (when his name was called). On this vote 
| I have a general pair with the senior Senator from New 
| Mexico {Mr. Bratron]. Not knowing how he would vote I 


withhold my vote. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Lllinois [Mr. Denren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OverMaANn]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KING]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Senator from lowa [Mr. Sreck]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuipstTeaD] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming {[Mr. Kenprick]; and 

The Senator from Lilinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON ]. 

Mr. CARAWAY (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] on 
this vote, but I understand that if present he would vote as I 
have voted, and therefore I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLetrr] to the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsSE] and yote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. On this question I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 
If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TowNsEND], which I transfer to the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], and vote “nay.” I do 
not know how the Senator from Delaware would vote if present. 

The Chief Clerk recapitulated the vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, has the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 41, as follows: 
YEAS—26 

Metcalf 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
NAYS—41 


McMaster 
McNary 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Ransdell 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


[Mr. Moses] with the 


Ashurst 
Paird 
Bingham 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Goldsborough 


Grundy 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 


Kean 


Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Hale 
Harris 
Heflin 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch Smith 
McKellar Steiwer 
NOT VOTING—29 
King 
Moses 
Overman 
Pine 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Kendrick Shipstead 

So Mr. HaypeEN’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the second 
umendment offered by the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, it is obvious that it is unnec- 
essary to take a vote on the other two amendments, so I with- 
draw them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Utah to the fact that I offered an amendment a 
few days ago, and I ask now to have a vote on it. I do not 
think it will take any time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The Cnurer Cierk. The Senator from Tennessee moves to 
insert the following section in the proper place: 


Allen 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Brock 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
( 
} 


Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


itting 
“ess 


Goff 
Gould 
Greene 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hawes 


lense 
Borah 
Bratton 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 
Gillett 
Glenn 


Smoot 

Steck 
Stephens 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 


The Secretary of Commerce is hereby directed to cause to be collected 
for the several customs districts statistics showing the movement of 
commerce through the ports in such districts in such manner as will 
indicate whether industries enjoying high protection under the tariff 
laws of the United States are utilizing American vessels to the greatest 
possible extent or are preferring foreign vessels, and to submit a report 
thereon annually to Congress, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator just what this 


amendment means. From hearing it read, I do not think it 
asks for any specific information as to whether the industries are 
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I | employing American boats or foreign boats, and whether it is 


coastwise trade or not. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. It inquires whether they are utilizing for- 
eign boats or American boats. It just asks for information to 
be given so that we can have it hereafter. It seems to me it 
is very proper. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to it going to conference, 
but I really do not understand what the amendment means. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, is the Senator from Utah willing 
to admit that any American industry is enjoying a high degree 
of protection? Did he note that phraseology? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, I have not examined the amendment, but 
I am willing to let it go to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to immediate 
consideration? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, is not the amendment in 
order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not at this time. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I shall offer it later. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which the Senate con- 
curred in the amendment made as in the Committee of the 
Whole on page 199, line 16, relating to greeting cards. 

Mr. SMOOT. What item is that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The paper schedule. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President, I desire to enter a motion to 
reconsider the votes whereby the Senate concurred in the amend- 
ments made as in the Committee of the Whole on page 219, in 
lines 1 and 2, respectively, relating to hats. 

JOHN N. WILLYS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, as in open executive session I ask 
unanimous consent to report from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations a nomination, and if there is no objection I should like 
to have consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the nomina- 
tion. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of John N. Willys 
to be ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Poland. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the nomination? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will go to the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have no objection—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Objection has been made. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; but nevertheless I wish the floor for a 
moment. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Dri] is irremedi- 
ably opposed to confirmations except when the Senate goes into 
executive session. I have no objection, but 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. There has been objection made; but I wish to say 
that I consulted with the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dr], 
and he told me it would be all right in this case. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection having been made, the 
nomination will be placed on the Executive Calendar. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES P. GLYNN 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the intelligence 
of the death of Hon. James P. GLynn, late a Representative 
from the State of Connecticut, and transmitted the resolutions 
of the House thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions of 
the House be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 


IN THE Houses OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 6, 1930. 

Resowed, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. James P. GLYNN, a Representative from the State of 
Connecticut. 

Resolved, That a committee of 24 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Resolwed, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for earrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 
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Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I offer the following resolu- 


tions, and request that they be read by the clerk and considered | 


by the Senate. 
The resolutions (S. Res. 226) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 


announcement of the death of Hon. James P. GLYNN, late a Repre- 


sentative from the State of Connecticut. 


| 
Resotved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice | 


President to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative. 
Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 


deceased Representative the Senate do now take a recess until 11 o'clock | ynanimous consent that the time granted the gentleman from 


a. m. to-morrow. 


Thereupon, the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.), 
took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, March 7, 1980, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, March 6, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Father of mercies, again we are in a sudden pause; but 


Thou dost hear and there is no grief but what Thou wilt share. | 


One of us knows now the end of time and has tasted the death- 
less life. We lament that his voice is silent. Like a tired child, 
he 
While there are waters of darkness, there is an ocean of light 
that kisses the shore line of every soul. O breathe tenderly 
upon the stricken one and fill her soul with the peaceful echoes 
of Thyself. We thank Thee for that inheritance divine. 
not any ebbing tide leave us in the smothering sands of neglect. 


Blessed Heavenly Father, listen and keep us under Thy perfect | 


dominion until the very energies of Thy mercy are exhausted 
and all sorrow and sighing die away before the great white 


throne. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation 
for the expenses of official delegates to the Fourth World's 
Poultry Congress, to be held in England in 1930. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 


bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested : 


S. 2828. An act authorizing commissioners or members of in- | 


ternational tribunals to administer oaths, to subpeena witnesses 
and records, and to punish for contempt. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2093) entitled “An act 
for the relief of the State of Alabama for damage to and 
destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929.” 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 15) entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act to amend the act entitled “An 
act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof,’ approved July 3, 1926, as amended,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Date, Mr. Couzens, 
and Mr. McKEtxar to be the conferees on the part uf the Senate. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order by which the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton] 
was given leave to address the House for 30 minutes be trans- 
ferred to next Tuesday. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me ask the gentleman, Were there not 
other special orders for this morning? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman follow with requests for 
the transfer of the others? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 


O let | 
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Mr. GARNER. 
orders? 

Mr. TILSON. Because they do not wish to be transferred 
to the same date. Different action is desired in the other 
ases. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks una- 
nimous consent that the order relating to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Eaton] be transferred to next Tuesday. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the orders by which the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Srrovicu], the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DoucHTon}, 
and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. JoHNSON] were given 
leave to address the House to-day may be transferred to to- 
morrow, immediately following the special orders that hereto- 
fore haye been made for to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman 
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Why not ask for the transfer of all of the 


from Connecticut asks 
New York [Mr. Srrovicu], the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Doventon], and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, Jonn- 
SON] may be in order to-morrow following the address of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra]. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 30 minutes immediately following the 
address of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Earon], on 
next Tuesday morning, on the subject of coal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 


| the Senate of the following titles: 
yas folded in Thy arms and rests in the depths of Thy love. | 


S.846. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 


| convey to the State of Michigan for park purposes the Cheboy- 


gan Lighthouse Reservation, Mich. ; 

S. 1487. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
permit the erection of a building for use as a residence for the 
Protestant chaplain at the National Leper Home at Carville, 
La., and for other purposes; 

S. 2668. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Missouri River at Boon- 
ville, Mo., in substitution for and in lieu of an existing bridge 
constructed under the authority of an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at Boonville, Mo.” approved May 11, 1872; 

8. 3030. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the further development of agricultural extension work 
between the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving 
the benefits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands 
to the several States and Territories which may provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ approved 
July 2, 1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture,” approved May 22, 1928; and 

S$. 3193. An act to authorize the State Roads Commission of 
Maryland to construct a highway bridge across the Nanticoke 
River at Vienna, tn Dorchester County, Md. 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES P. GLYNN 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad duty to announce 
to the House the sudden death of my beloved colleague JAmzs P. 
Gtiywn, late a Representative from Connecticut. I send to the 
Clerk’s desk a resolution and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 181 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon, James P. GLYNN, a Representative from State of 
Connecticut. 

Resolved, That a committee of 24 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following committee: 

Hon. Joun Q. Turson, of Connecticut; Hon. WimuiAm H. 
Srarrorp, of Wisconsin; Hon. Ricuarp P. Freeman, of Connec- 


the 
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ticut; Hon. W. Frank 
Meraitt, of Connecticut 
vania; Hon. E. 
Reece, of 
Harry M. Wurzpeacn, of Texas; 
of New York: Hon. Wit11am R. Jonnson, of Illinois; Hon. 
FLoRENcCE P. Kaun, of California; Hon. Harorp G. HorrMan, 
of New Jersey; Hon. Thomas C. Cocrran, of Pennsylvania; 
Hon. Grorce M. Prrrcuarp, of North Carolina; Hon. Percy E. 
QuIN, of Mississippi; Hon. Huserr F. Fisuer, of Tennessee ; 
Hon. DANret FE. Garrertr, of Texas; Hon. Jonn J. McSwain, of 
South Carolina; Listr: Hinz, of Alabama; Hon. Lewis 
Ww. f Arizona; Hon. Wreuiam J. GRANFIELD, of Mas- 
sachusetts ; a n. Viceror 8S. K. Houston, of Hawaii. 

The SPEAKEI The Clerk will report the remaining reso- 


lution 


CONGRESSIONAL 


James, of Michigan; Hon. 
; Hon. Harry C. RaNstey, of Pennsyl- 
Hart Fenn, of Connecticut; Hon. B. Carroiti 
Hon. JoHN C. Speaks, of Ohio; Hon. 


Tennessee : 


k read as follows: 


a further mark of respect this House do now adjourn. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the House | 


adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, March 7, 1930, at 12 o’clock 
hoon 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mitts scheduled for Friday, March 7, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COM MITTES AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the Federal farm loan act 


e hearing 
ON BANKING 


(H. R. 9433). 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 


To create in the Treasury Department a bureau of narcotics 
(. B&B. Oo 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

359. 

Printer, trausmitting report of an accumulation of papers which 

are not needed in the transaction of public business and have 

no permanent value or historical interest, was taken from the 

Speaker's and referred to the Committee on Disposi- 
tion of Useless Executive Papers. 


table 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 7968. A bill authorizing the States 
of Texas and Oklahoma to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Red River at or near United 
States Highway No. 77, between the towns of Gainesville, Tex., 
and Marietia, Okla.; with amendment (Rept. No. 853). Re 
ferred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 10554) to establish a national 
Lincoln museum and veterans’ headquarters in the building 
known as Ford’s Theater; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

by Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10555) to pay 
25 per cent of the face value of adjusted-compensation certifi- 

; to veterans of the World War, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R, 10556) making retired officers 
and enlisted personnel of both sexes of the Regular Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, eligible for admission to the United States 

tl of any branch of the service and to hospitals of the 
and to hospitals of the National Home for 

Soldiers on a parity with the honorably 
or enlisted personnel; to the Committee on 


Veterans’ LDureau, 
Disabled Volunteer 
discharged officer 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (7. 10557) to improve Govern- 
ment property abutting on Whittington Avenue, Hot Springs, 
National Park, Ark., by constructing Government’s proportional 
part of concrete improvement, said property being situated in the 
city of Hot Springs, Het Springs National Park, Ark.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 


R SST 


ScHUYLER | 


Hon. J. MAYHEW WAINWRIGHT, | 





Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Public | 
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By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 10558) to provide for the 


| commemoration of the Battle of Ackia in Mississippi; to the 
| Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10559) to authorize the 
erection of an addition to the existing Veterans’ Bureau Hos- 
pital plant, No. 97, at Chillicothe, Ohio, and to authorize the 


| appropriation therefor; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
| erans’ Legislation. 


By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10560) to amend 
section 22 of the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PORTER: A Dill (H. R. 10561) to create in the 
Treasury Department a bureau of narcotics, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 10562) for the relief of John 
Sanford Tillotson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

$y Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 10563) for the 
Charles A. Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10564) granting a pension to 


relief of 


| Martha O. Howe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10565) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Tressler; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINZER: A bill (H. R. 10566) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie J. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10567) granting an increase of pension to 


| 
| Caroline Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 10568) for the relief of Nellie 
3arnard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 10569) granting an increase of 
pension to Orpha Willett ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 10570) for the relief of 
Samuel Kelly: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

$y Mr. WOLFENDEN: A bill (H. R. 10571) for the relief 
of the Rakestraw-Pyle Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 10572) for the relief of 


| Paul D. May; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

5359. By Mr. BACON: Petition of residents of Long Island, 
urging the passage of the bill providing for the creation of a 
national department of education; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

5360. Also, petition of residents of Long Island, urging in- 
creased pensions for Spanish-American War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5361. By Mr. BECK: Petition of Frederick O. Woodward and 
45 others, residents of Philadelphia, in support of House bill 
2562, to provide increased rates of pensions for veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5362. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of the city of New 
York, urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
176 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5368. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of Edgar H. 
Fox and 50 citizens of Delaware County, asking support of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5364. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Polk County, 
Iowa, urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase 
of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5365. By Mr. FENN: Petition of citizens of East Hartford, 
Conn., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562. to increase the pensions of veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5366. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Astoria, Embree, and Manes, Mo., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5367. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of the citizens 
of Menifee County, in which they urge the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5368. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of W. T. Bllegood 
and 53 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., urging passage of Senate 
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bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of | 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish-War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5369. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of World War veterans’ or- 
ganizations at Sunmount, N. Y., and Fort Bayard, N. Mex., urg- 
ing support of petition to bring Rankin bill to the floor of the 
House; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5370. Also, petition of Renville Cooperative Creamery, Ren- 
ville Farmers Elevator Co., Renville Shipping Association, and 
Farmers Cooperative Oil Co., of Renville, Minn., urging enact- 
ment of adequate tariff rates for agriculture—the American 
market to be supplied by the American farmer, in so far as he 
is able to supply it; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5371. Also, petition of Flax-li-num Co., of St. Paul, Minn., 
C. C. Martin, president, urging that tariff on palm fibet 
creased in order to raise price farmers receive for threshed flax 
straw; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5372. Also, petition of Hannaher & O'Nei!, of Moorhead, Minn.., | 
urging enactment of House bill 11, known as the resale price | 
maintenance bill; to the Conrmmittee on Interstate and Foreign | 
Commerce. 

5373. Also, petition of T. M. Thomson, member Veterans of 
Foreign Wars’ legislative committee, in support of House bill 
7888 providing for total permanent disability for veterans who 
have lost an arm or leg or suffered loss of sight or hearing | 
while serving in the World War; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5374. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of Gordon Smith and 64 | 
others urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 | 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served | 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish | 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

53875. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 70 citizens of | 
Columbus, Ohio, urging support of House bill 2562 proposing 
increased pension rates for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- | 
mittee on Pensions. 

53876. By Mr. TURPIN: Petition of citizens of Luzerne 
County, Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 or House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5377. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of Charles H. 
Fisher and several residents of Weymouth, Mass., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562 to increase the pensions of the 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 


be in- 


SENATE 
Friary, March 7, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
CUSTOMS CENSORSHIP OF IMPORTED LITERATURE 


| 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, because of the = 
early recess yesterday afternoon I was unable to present at that | 
time a petition which I had received from more than 500 eduea- | 
tors, ministers, editors, librarians, authors, and other intellec- 
tual leaders of the United States, who are protesting against 
the present system of censorship by customs inspectors as pro- 
vided in paragraph 305 of the tariff bill. 

While I have had nothing personally to do with the prepara- 
tion or circulation of the petition, I understand it was sent out 
through the National Popular Government League in order to 
test the opinion of censorship held by those citizens of the Na- 
tion most fitted by training and experience to judge. 

The original framers and signers of the petition were Prof. 
Isaac E. Ash, of Ohio University; Prof. Charles A. Beard, 
author of Rise of American Civilization and countless other 
sociological works; Prof. Zachariah Chafee, jr., of the Harvard 
Law School; Prof. John Dewey, of Columbia University; Mr. 
Judson King, director the National Popular Government League ; 
Prof. Joseph Mayer, executive secretary and treasurer of the | 
American Association of University Professors; Dr. Harold G. | 
Moulton, president of the Brookings Institution; Dean Roscoe | 
Pound, of the Harvard Law School; Jackson H. Ralston, of 
California, attorney and author; Prof. BE. A. Ross, of Wisconsin 
University ; and William Allen White, of Kansas, editor and 
author. 

I shall not read the list of signatures, but I shall be very 
glad if each Senator will read it for himself after it appears in 
the Recorp. It seems to me it is a most impressive demonstra- 
tion of the unanimity on this subject on the part of men who 
in other respects differ in opinion, occupation, and political 
belief. 
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The petition is very brief and I shall read it to the Senate, 
because it so admirably illustrates the resentment of all pro- 
gressive and forward-looking people toward the suppression of 
free thought and free speech embodied in section 305 of the pend- 
ing tariff bill. 

I had intended to say that Swift and Voltaire would have en- 
joyed the final ironic suggestion contained in the last paragraph, 
but on reading this morning’s papers I find that the lot of the 
ironist is hard. Many of the papers have taken seriously a sug- 
gestion made by these educators that a commission be intrusted 
with the duty of deciding how much of ancient literature and of 
modern science should be allowed to reach the libraries, the 
scientists, and the statesmen of twentieth century America. 
Therefore I warn the Senate that the last paragraph of the 
petition is intended in a semisarcastie vein. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 


| Mexico yield to the Senator from California? 


Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Do I understand the Senator 
about some sarcastic matter to which he is about to refer? 

Mr. CUTTING. I think, perhaps, the Senator himself has 
had experience with matter which has been taken seriously con- 
trary to the wishes of the author. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was going to suggest that the Senator 
label it and send it to the press gallery, otherwise it might be 
misunderstood. 

Mr. CUTTING. I include the occupants of the press gallery 
at the suggestion of the Senator from California. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, is the question of censorship 
before the Senate at this time? 

Mr. CUTTING. No. This is a petition which I received 
yesterday and which I am about to read to the Senate. The 
petition reads as follows: 


to warn wus 


PETITION TO CONGRESS 


Whereas section 305 of the existing tariff bill now contains a large 
and general power of censorship over imported literature, which permits 
customs inspectors and courts to exclude from entry works of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, DeFoe, Swift, Fielding, Smollet, Aristophanes, Ovid, Dante, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Tolstoy, Swedenborg, Ibsen, and Zola, and contem- 
porary writers of great distinction in other countries; also to exclude 
scientific books in the fields of medicine, psychology, etc.; and 

Whereas it is proposed in the pending tariff bill to extend this censor- 
ship to include all literature and empower customs clerks and judges 
to exclude from entry the works of leading thinkers of Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Russia, and other countries, and certain speeches of 
the Chancellor of Germany and Premier of Great Britain which contain 
political and economie ideas contrary to those prevailing in the United 
States : 

We, the undersigned, respectfully request the Congress of the United 
States to remove the existing censorship from foreign literature and to 
decline to extend it. 

But if Congress in its wisdom thinks it necessary to protect American 
citizens at large against literature of this character, we respectfully 
beg to suggest that it create a commission of five, no more than three 
members to be of the same political party, to supervise the entry of 
literature with the view that the Library of Congress, college and uni- 
versity libraries, and other accredited libraries may import, with the 
consent of the commission, works otberwise deemed objectionable, that 
such works may, under proper safeguards, be consulted by mature 
students, editors, and writers on foreign affairs, the Department of 
State, Members of Congress, other statesmen, and scientists in order 
that trustworthy experts may become acquainted with the literature and 
opinions of various countries with which the United States maintzins 
commercial if not diplomatic relations. 


The petition is signed by 28 university and college presidents ; 
18 deans and heads of departments ; 26 clergymen and teachers 
of religion; 23 leading librarians; 30 judges, lawyers, and pro- 
fessors of law; 38 editors of magazines and newspapers; over 
100 scientists and teachers of science; over 100 professors of 
liberal arts; some 20 novelists, poets, and authors of national 
and international distinction; and many other men and women 
who may truly be said to have national reputations. 

I ask that the letter accompanying the petition and the signa- 
tures to the petition be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter and the signatures to the petition are as follows: 


NATIONAL PopuLar GOVERNMENT LEaGus, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1930. 
Hon. Broxson CUTTING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dwar Siz: I inclose herewith, with request that it be presented to 
Congress, a petition which indicates the attitude of leaders of thought 
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toward the present administration of Federal censorship laws and their } Burton E. Livingston, permanent secretary American Association for 
! ion to section 305 of the tariff bill as it came from the House | the Advancement of Science. 
ommittees | EB. G. Nourse, director institute of economics, Brookings Institution, 

. . last paragrap if expresses the im- | Leverett 8S. Lyon, economics and education, Brookings Institution. 
st educators. ¢ ntists, and pub W. F. Willoughby, director institute for government research, Brook- 
of I . > we fter the Wor!d | ings Institution. 
ht 1s more in a 50 per cent Henry P. Seidemann, public administration affairs, Brookings Insti- 

tit - meback” far | tution. 
le by o tional Fx r Government | Lewis L. Lerwin, labor and international affairs, Brookings Insti- 
tution. 
There are 28 Lynn RK. Edminster, commercial policy, Brookings Institution. 
f departments ; Philip G. Wright, commercial policy, Brookings Institution. 
librarians ; 30 judges, Cleona Lewis, international affairs, Brookings Institution. 
zines and newspapers ; | C. 0. Hardy, finance, Brookings Institution. 
ib- | Lewis Meriam, public administration, Brookings Institution. 
national and inter- | Fred W. Powell, public administration editor, Brookings Institution. 
n who may truly be Sumner H. Slichter, labor problems, Brookings Institution. 
Ann Dennis Bursch, editorial writer, Washington. 


i 
100 professors of | 


e 


1 jovernment Leacue in its bulletin of May Jobn Collier, executive seer tary American Indian Defense Associa- 
sorship Be Made Absolute? was first to call to | tion. 
the country the dangers lurking in section 305 as it Paul Kaufman, professor of English, American University, Wash- 
» House committee, it is to be noted that in securing this | ington. 
ssion of opinion the league acts merely as an agent in Joy Elmer Morgan, editor Journal of the National Education Asso- 
st iin your magni t fight in behalf of the | clation. 
dom of investigation and opinion. Alice Thacher Post, Washington. 
| Paul Sperry, clergyman, Washington. 
Jupson Krne6, Director. Lowell Mellett, editor Washington Daily News and Scripps-Howard 
| Newspaper Alliance. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former Chief of Bureau of Chemistry, Wash- 
ington. 


ORIGINATORS AND First SIGNERS 
r of political science, Ohio University. 

Charl d fessor of political s ind author . , , 

w Chafee. {r.. ie aw school, Harvard University Frank Julian Warne, economist and author, Washington. 

John Dewey, prof ilosophy and author, Columbia University. | 

Judson King, direct: Natio Pepular Government League, Wash- 
ingtor 

Jose} fayer, executive secretary and treasurer, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors GEORGIA 

Dr. Ilarold G, Moulton, president the Brookings Institution, Wash- i.e 
ington 


FLORIDA 


Harold H. Bailey, naturalist and naval architect, Miami, 
Sarah Fiske Conant, author, Hibernia, 


Hendren, professor of physics, University of Georgia, 
J. M. Reade, professor, University of Georgia. 
Roscoe Pound, dean of the law school, Harvard University. J. H. Tyron, tutor, University of Georgia. 
Jackson falston, attorney and author international law, Palo J. H. Miller, University of Georgia. 
Alto, Calif. | W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia. 
E. A. Ross, professor of sociology and author, Wisconsin University. Mrs. R. J. Richardson, professor college of agriculture, University 
Dr, John A. Ryan, professor of industrial ethics and author, Catholic 
University of America 


. J 2 Ht. W. Harvey, extension horticultural landscaping, college of agri- 
William Allen White, editor and author, Emporia, Kans. 
Additional signatures follow. The originals are on file at the league 


culture, University of Georgia. 
Charles R. Hart, professor of romance languages, Emory University. 
office Guy C. Hamilton, Augusta. 
| . Secher, E. E. N. & T. specialist. 
H. A. Hubbard, head of history department, University of Arizona. E. E. Lamkin. 
Frank C. Lockwood, dean Liberal Arts College, University of Arizona. J. L. Stephens, Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, 
ARKANSAS 


| of Georgia. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ARIZONA 


IDAHO 


8S. C. Dellinger, professor of zoology, University of Arkansas, 


Dr. Henrietta J. Tromanhauser, associate professor of modern lan- 
guages, University of Idaho. 
Rufus L, Green, professor emeritus of mathematics, Stanford Uni- ILLINOIS 


versity : be , Ernst Freund, professor of law, University of Chicago. 
George P. Adams, professor of philosophy, University of California. 


: : y : ; Harold D. Lasswell, assistant professor of political science, Univer- 
G. M. Ruch, professor of education, University of California, sity of Chicago. 
Richard C. Tolman, professor of physical chemistry and mathematical Charles E. Merriam, political science, University of Chicago. 
physics, California ameReaace of Tex hnology. ; ae : M. Liewellyn Raney, director, University of Chicago. 
David Starr Jordan, president emeritus, Stanford University. L. L. Thurstone, University of Chicago. 
I ligabeth T. Ke nt, Kentfleld, Calif. Quincy Wright, professor of political science, University of Chicago. 
Harriet E, O'Shea, associate professor of psychology and education, E L. Bogart, professor of economy, University of Ilinols. 
aie els a Enclish. Sat se R. D. Carmichael, professor of mathematics, University of TMnois. 
poss : ew — rei selbggre sotaguny: a Care. John A. Fairlie, professor of political science, University of Illinois. 
Wilfred W. Scott, chairman department of chemistry, University of : es ra : is 
Southern California. ’ A. C. Ivy, professor of physiology, Northwestern University. 
: : re . Ney McMinn, assistant professor of English literature, Northwestern 
Hugh S. Lowther, professor of classical languages, Occidental College. University 
A. R. Hatton, professor of political science, Northwestern University. 
Mheodore Babbitt, instructor in Spanish, Yale University. Robert E. Graves, physician, Chicago. 
Edwin Borchard, professor of law, Yale University. Edgar Lee Masters, author, Chicago. 
Yandell Henderson, professor of applied physiology, Yale University. Howard Vincent O’Brien, literary editor, Chicago Daily News. 
Edgar Sturtevant, professor of linguistics, Yale University. Charles B. Reed, M. D., president Chicago Medical Society. 
C, Rees, headmaster Rosemary Hall, Greenwich. C. B. Roden, librarian, the Chicago Public Library. 
K. M. Williamson, professor of economics, Wesleyan University. Carl H. Milam, secretary the American Library Association, Chicago, 
Frederick Slocum, professor of astronomy, Wesleyan University, 
George A. Works, president Connecticut Agricultural College. 
DELAWARE James A. Woodburn, emeritus professor of history, Indiana University. 
B. J. Vos, professor of German, Indiana University. 
Gino A. Ratti, professor of French, Butler University. 
W. B. Sanders, member of the faculty, Purdue’ University, 
Kendall Banning, editorial director Public Utilities Fortnightly, S. Fairman, member of the faculty, Purdue University. 
Washington H. A. Gimir, member of the faculty, Purdue University. 
Robert W. Bolwell, professor of American literature, George Wash- Cc. 8. Cutshall, member of the faculty, Purdue University. 
ington University. A. B. Poorman, professor of applied mechanics, Purdue University. 


CALIFORNIA 





CONNECTICUT 


INDIANA 


Walter Hullihen, president University of Delaware, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





1OWA 


The faculty of Cornell College in regular session voted unanimously 
in favor of signing the petition. The 38 signatures follow: 

Herbert J. Burgstabler, D. D., president Cornell College. ! 

William S. Ebersole, Litt. D., registrar, professor of Greek, Cornell 
College. 

Harry M. Kelly, LL. D., biology, Cornel! College. 

Henry C. Stanclift, Ph. D., history, Cornell College. 

Nicholas Knight, Ph. D., chemistry, Cornell College. 

Charles R. Keyes, Ph. D., German, Cornell College. 

Sidney L. Chandler, LL. D., sociology, Cornell College. 

Frederick M. McGaw, A. M., mathematics, Cornell College. 

Clyde Tull, A. M., English literature, Cornell College. 

Elmer Moots, Ph. D., mathematics and engineering, Cornell College. 

Louis R. Herrick, Ph. D., romance languages, Cornell College. 

William FE. Slaght, Ph. D., psychology and philosophy, Cornell College. 

C. Francis Littell, Ph. D., political science, Cornell College. 

Alice R. Betts, A. M., dean of women, Corne!l College 

Roy A. Nelson, Ph. D., physics, Cornell College 

Howard C. Lane, A. M., English, Cornell College. 

Fred D. Merritt, Ph. D., economics, Cornell College. 

Oral V. Jackson, Biblical literature, Cornell College. 


Mark E. Hutchinson, Ph. D., Latin, Cornell College. | 
James B. Culbertson, Ph. D., chemistry, Cornell College. | 
Ruby C. Wade, A. M., French, Cornell College 


Nama A. Lathe, fine arts, Cornell College. 

Thomas R. McConnell, A. M., education, Cornell College. 
Dorothy D. Rogers, physical education, Cornell College. 
M. Lillian Smedley, English. Cornell College 

Leila Huebsch, home economics, Cornell College. 

Essie M. Thompson, geology, Cornell College. 

Winifred F. Mayne, A. M., English, Cornell College. 
Theodore W. Matthews, economics, Cornell College. 
Helen Venn, piano, Cornell College. 

Ruth A. Pinkerton, voice culture, Cornell College. 
Stanley M. Teel, music, Cornel] College. 

Eusebia Simpson, piano, Cornell College. 

Carrie Woodford, practice teaching, Cornell College. 
Harold Baltz, director conservatory music, Cornell College. 

Eva M. Blue, head resident of women’s dormitory, Cornell College. 
Edith Isaacson, college nurse, Cornell College. | 
Luella Ninde, home economics, Cornell College. 

J. H. T. Main, president Grinnell College. 

Henry G. Conard, professor of botany, Grinnell College. 


G. W. Martin, professor of botany, University of Iowa, 
T. C. Stephens, professor of biology, University of lowa. 
KANSAS 


Frank Doster, former chief justice Kansas Supreme Court, Topeka. | 
W. D. Jochems, associate justice, Kansas Supreme Court, Topeka. | 
William Easton Hutchinson, associate justice, Kansas Supreme Court, 
Topeka. 
W. W. Harvey, associate justice, Kansas Supreme Court, Topeka. 
John S. Dawson, associate justice, Kansas Supreme Court. Topeka. | 
Harold T. Chase, editor Topeka Daily Capital, Topeka. | 
T. A. McNeal, editor Kansas Farmer Mail & Breeze, Topeka, 
Louise McNeal, State librarian, Topeka. 
Clifton M. Gray, minister Unitarian Church, Topeka. 
Cora G. Lewis, journalist, The Graphic, Kinsley. 


KENTUCKY 
Adams, professor of education, University of Kentucky. 
Forrest Revere Black, professor of constitutional law, University of 
Kentucky. 
Cc. C. Ross, professor of education, University of Kentucky. 


W. F. Hamilton, professor of physiology, Medical School, University 
of Louisville. 


James H. Hewlett, professor of English, Center College, Danville. 
LOUISIANA 


William H. Gates, professor of zoology and entomology, State Uni- 
versity. 


Jesse BE. 


MAINE 


O. 8. Lutes, professor of education, University of Maine, 

Ava A. Chadbourne, associate professor of education, University of 
Maine. 

N. BE. Wheeler, professor of physics, Colby College. 

William J. Wilkinson, head of history department, Colby College. 

MARYLAND 

W. A. S. Douglas, staff correspondent, Baltimore Sun. 

W. W. Cook, professor institute of law, Johns Hopkins University. 

Knight Dunlap, professor of experimental psychology, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Buford Johnson, professor of psychology, Johns Hopkins University. 

Burton E. Livingwten, director laboratory plant physiology, Johns Hop- 
kins University, permanent secretary American Association for the 


Advancement of Science, 
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L. C. Marshall, professor, institute of law, Johns Hopkins University. 
S. S. Steinberger, professor civil engineering, University of Maryland, 
president Maryland Chapter American of 
Professors. 
Joseph B 











Association University 


Kingsbury, associate professor of government, St. John's 


| College. 


Dr. Theodore M. Hatfield, department of English, St 
Dr. Ford K. Brown, department of English, St. John's College 
Prof. Richard Schofield, department of English, St. John’s College 
Prof. Thomas P. Brockway, department of history, St 
Dr. Vertrees J. Wyckoff, department of economics, St 
G. W. Stryher, faculty, St. John’s College. 

Thomas A. Fitzgerald, faculty, St. John's College. 
George A. Bingley, faculty, St. John's College. 
Leonard E. Arnaud, faculty, St 
Paul Allen, jr., faculty, St. John’s College. 
M. T. Riggs, faculty, St. John's College. 
John S. Kieffer, faculty, St. John's College. 


John's College. 


John's College. 
John's College. 


John’s College. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Charles F. D. Belden, director Boston Public Library; chairman Free 


| Public Library Commission of Massachusetts. 


KE. M. Laurence Gould, editor The New Church Messenger, Boston 

Howard W. Doughty, professor of chemistry, Amherst College 

Comfort A, Adams, of 
Harvard University 


professor engineering, Engincering School, 
T. N. Carver, professor of political economy, Harvard University 
Felix Frankfurter, of administrative law, 
versity. 
Arthur N. Holcombe, professor of government, Harvard University. 
Edwin T. Gay, professor of economic history, Harvard University 
William L. Langer, of 
versity 
A. M. Schlesinger, professor of history, Harvard University 
C. H. Sutherland, 
Technology. 


professor Harvard Uni- 


assistant professor history, Harvard Uni 


associate professor, Massachusetts Institute of 
Cornelia C. Coulter, professor of Latin, Mount Holyoke College. 

Ada L. Comstock, president Radcliffe College. 

William A. Neilson, president Smith College. 

Harry Elmer Barnes, professor of sociology, Smith College. 

Myra M. Sampson, professor of zoology, Smith College. 

Samuel E. Allen, assistant professor of rhetoric, Williams College. 
John P. Corner, professor of political science, Williams College. 
Ames H. Corley, professor of romance languages, Williams College 
George B. Dutton, professor of English literature, Williams College 
Richard A. Newhall, professor of European history 
Peter H. Odegard, assistant 


College. 


Williams College. 
professor of political science, Williams 


Alfred D. Sheffield, associate professor of rhetoric, Wellesley College. 
Charles Gott, professor of English, Tufts College. 
MICHIGAN 

Frank D. Adams, D. D., president Universalist General Convention, 
Detroit 

Adam Strohm, librarian, the Public Library, Detroit. 

John W. Bradshaw, professor of mathematics, University of Michigan. 

Carl J. Coe, assistant professor mathematics, of 
Michigan. 

John R. Effinger, dean College of L. 8. and A., University of Michigan. 

L. C. Karpinski, professor of mathematics, University of Michigan 


of University 


Preston W. Slosson, associate professor of history, University of 
Michigan. 

Samuel Moore, professor of English, University of Michigan. 

Charles P. Wagner, professor of romance languages, University of 


Michigan. 

René Talamon, associate prcfessor of romance langu:ges, 
of Michigan. 

Jesse S. Reeves, professor of political science, University of Michigan. 

W. B. Pillsbury, professor of psychology, University of Michigan. 

Clarence T. Johnston, professor of geodesy and surveying, University 
of Michigan. 

R. W. Sellers, professor of philosophy, University of Michigan 

W. G. Smeaton, professor of chemistry, University of Michigan. 

Marcus L. Ward, professor of metallurgy and dean of the faculty of 
dentistry, University of Michigan. 

George E. Myers, professor of vocational education, 
Michigan. 

M. Gomberg, professor of chemistry, University of Michigan 

Warren E. Blake, assistant professor of Greek, University of Michigan. 

E. S. McCartney, editor of scholarly 
Michigan. 

Benjamin D, Meritt, professor of Greek and 
Michigan. 

Morris P. Tilley, professor of English, University of Michigan. 

Joseph H. Drake, professor of law, University of Michigan. 

A, E. RB, Boak, professor of history, University of Michigan. 
Ralph W. Aigier, professor of law, University of Michigan. 


University 


University of 


publications, University of 


Latin, University of 
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Edgar N. Durfee, professor of law, University of Michigan. 

Evans Holbrook, professor of law, University of Michigan. 

Paul A. Leidy, professor of law, University of Michigan. 

Frank E. Robbins, assistant to the president, University of Michigan. 

William W. Bishop, librarian, University of Michigan. 

Robert C. Angell, professor of 
Michigan 


assistant sociology, University of 
Carter Goodrich, professor of economics, University of Michigan. 
L. J. Carr, assistant professor of sociology, University of Michigan. 
D. M. Matthews, professor of forest University of 
Michigan 
Robert Craig, 
sity of Michigan. 
Samuel T. Dana 
sity Michigan 
Edward UH fessor of mineralogy, University of Michigan. 
John F. Shepard, professor of psychology, University of Michigan. 
Walter F. Hunt, professor of petrology, University of Michigan. 
Albert B. Peck, professor of mineralogy, University of Michigan. 
C. H. Kauffman, professor of botany, University of Michigan. 
Anthony J 
sity of Michigan. 
Harold J. MeFarlan, 
University of Michigan. 
Michael Pargment, assistant professor of romance languages, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 
Eugene E. Rovillnin, 
Michigan 
James Hilchner, professor of German, University of Michigan. 
0. 0. Norris, professor of education, Michigan State Normai College. 
Margaret B. Bennett, Michigan State Normal College. 
Agnes department of mathematics, Michigan 
College 
Mildred Crawford, department of mathematics, 
mal College 
Estelle Downing, English department, Michigan State Normal 
Refa Dick, social science department, Michigan State Normal 
Susan E. Ervine, teacher of French, Michigan State Normal 
L. KE. Fedderstrom, department of history, Michigan State 
ollege. 
J. B 
ollege 
L. A 
‘ollege. 
A. N. Jorgensen, 


‘ollege. 


management, 


jr., associate professor of forest management, Univer- 
dean School of Forestry and Conservation, Univer- 
of 


Kraus, pr 


assistant professor of geodesy and surveying, 


assistant professor of French, University of 


Crow, State Normal 


Michigan State 
College. 


College. 


Fuller, principal training department, Michigan State 


Golszynski, instructor in science, Michigan State Normal 


department of education, Michigan State 


Henry C. Lott, department of education, Michigan State Normal 
olleg: 

Leonard W. Mylergi, department of science, Michigan State Normal 

yllewe 

\. A. Metcalf, director secondary education, Michigan State 
College. 

If. Willard Remington, 
Normal College. 

Florence U. Regal, teacher of Latin, Michigan State Normal] College. 

G. D. Sanders, head of English department, Michigan State Normal 
College. 

Susan W. Stinson, teacher of English, Michigan State Normal College. 

A. D. Walker, physical education, Michigan State Normal College. 

W. M. Lane, principal of high school, Ypsilanti. 

Floyd L. Smith, principal Woodruff School, Ypsilanti. 

Foster Fletcher, merchant, Ypsilanti, 

Tobias Sigel, M. D., Detroit, 

Ella Sigel, Detroit. 


Edna 8. Kratz, Detroit. 


Normal 


assistant professor of English, Michigan State 


MINNESOTA 


G. A. Countyman, chief librarian, Minneapolis Public Library. 

Irving EK. Richard, assistant managing editor, St. Paul Daily News, 

Donner FE. Cowling, president Carleton College. 

Alfred E. Hughes, president Hamline University. 

8S. N. Delson, professor of romance languages, Hamline University. 

Charles P. Ritchey, head department of history, Macalester College. 

Fred K. Butters, associate professor of botany, University of Min 
nesota, 

Morris B. Lambie, professor of political science, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Colbert Searles, professor of romance languages, University of Min- 
nesota. 

MISSOURI 


Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian, St. Louis Public Library, 

Henry J. Haskell, editor the Kansas City Star. 

Arnold J. Lien, professor of political schence, Washington University. 

Isidor Loeb, dean School of Business Administration, Washington 
University. 

Tyrell Williams, professor of law, Washington University, 
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Tobin, assistant professor of romance languages, Univer- 


Nor- 


College. | 
Normal! | 


Normal 


Normal | 
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NEBRASKA 
Louise Pound, professor of English, University of Nebraska. 
NEVADA 
J. Jones, professor of geology, University of Nevada, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Ernest M. Hopkins, president Dartmouth College. 
John M. Mechlin, professor, Dartmouth College. 


Herbert F. Rudd, professor of philosophy, University of New Hamp- 
|} shire. 


Percy MacKaye, author, Cornish. 
NEW JERSEY 
Edwin G. Conklin, professor of biology, Princeton University. 
James Gerould, librarian, Princeton University. 
Robert K. Root, professor of English, Princeton University. 


P. A. Vander Meulen, professor of physical chemistry, 
| University. 


} Beatrice Winser, librarian, Public Library, Newark. 


Rutgers 


NEW MEXICO 
Mary Austin, author, Sante Fe. 
Witter Bynner, poet, Santa Fe. 
J. F. Zimmerman, president University of New Mexico, 
NEW YORK 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, author. 
sertha Kunz Baker, lecturer in literature, 
Rex Beach, author. 
Zeh Bouch, editor Aero News. 
John B. Brennan, jr., Radio News editor. 
Burton Braley, author. 
Heywood Broun, columnist, Evening Telegram. 
Henry 8. Canby, editor Review of Literature. 
Walter G. Langsam, department of history, Columbia University. 
C. W. Cole, department of history, Columbia University. 
Martin Taylor Bogert, professor, Columbia University. 
lioward Lee McBain, dean of graduate faculties, Columbia University. 
John Erskine, professor of English, novelist, Columbia University. 
Willard Austin, librarian emeritus, Cornell University. 
G. Watts Cunningham, professor of philosophy, Cornell University. 
Robert E. Cushman, professor of government, Cornell University. 
H. J. Davenport, professor emeritus in economics, Cornell University. 
Paul T. Homan, professor of economics, Cornell University. 
W. A. Hurwitz, professor of mathematics, Cornell University. 
W. J. Myers, professor of farm management, Cornell University. 
| F. K. Richtmyer, professor of physics, Cornell University. 
| Nathaniel Schmidt, professor of Semitic languages and oriental bis- 
| tory, Cornell University. 
| Sumner H. Slichter, professor of economics, Cornell University. 
Alfred Dashiell, managing editor Scribners Magazine, secretary 
P. E. N. Club, New York, Cornell University. 
Frank P. Day, president Union College. 
H. W. Dodds, editor National Municipal Review. 
Herman L. Fairchild, emeritus professor of geology, University of 
Rochester. 
Floyd C., 
Rochester. 
J. Edward Hoffmeister, professor of geology, University of Rochester. 
L. Foster Wood, professor social ethics, Rochester Divinity School. 
Howard 8. Gans, attorney. 
H. Frederick Gardner, editor Screen Book Magazine. 
Murray Godwin, managing editor Science and Invention. 
Frank Ernest Hill, editor Longmans, Green & Co. 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, The Community Church, New York City. 
Theodore F. Jones, director general library of New York University. 
H. A. Keller, editor and writer. 
Carol Weiss King, attorney. 
Evelyn Light, assistant editor Plain Talk. 
B. A. Mackinnon, president Mackinnon-Fly Publications. 
H. T. Fiy, vice president Mackinnon-Fly Publications. 
Arthur H. Lynch, editorial director Mackinnon-Fly Publications. 
Julian 8. Mason, editor The New York Evening Post. 
Carl H. Milam, secretary American Library Association. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Methodist Federation for Social Service. 
Edna Mosher, professor of biology, Adelphi College. 
Vv. E. Pound, professor of mathematics, University of Buffalo. 
Burton Rascoe, associate editor Plain Talk, member board of directors 
Literary Guild of America. 
William Gorham Rice, writer, Albany. 
Palmer C. Ricketts, president Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy. 
Lioyd A. Rider, Ph. D., acting chairman biology department of Man- 
ual Training High School, Brooklyn. 
James Harvey Robinson, historical writer. 
Walter R. Sharp, fellowstilp secretary, Social Science Research 
Council. 
Sigmund Spaeth, author-lecturer. 


Fairbanks, assistant professor of physics, University of 





1930 


Trustees of Syracuse Library, by Paul M. Paine, librarian, Syracuse. 
K. C. Leebuch, dean, liberal arts, Syracuse University. 


William L. Bray, dean of the Graduate School, Syracuse University. 


Ernest Reed, professor of botany, Syracuse University. 

Burgess Johnson, director public relations, Syracuse University. 

Horace A. Eaton, head of department of English, Syracuse University. 

H. W. Herrington, professor of English, Syracuse University. 

James R. Foster, associate professor of English, Syracuse University. 

William Yerrington, professor of English, Syracuse University. 

Harold L 
cuse University. 


A. S. Patterson, professor of romance languages, Syracuse University. 
E. F. King, instructor in Spanish, Syracuse University. 


Earle D, Aikin, instructor in romance languages, Syracuse University. 
Clyde E. Wildman, professor of Bible, Syracuse University. 
Ordway Tead, editor Business Books, Harper & Bros., New York City. 
George Kibbe Turner, author. 
Frank P. Walsh, attorney. 
Harry F. Ward, secretary Methodist Federation for Social Service. 
J. I. Wyer, director New York State Library, Albany. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
A. R. Vowles, professor, Davidson College. 
Paulet Baum, professor of English, Duke University. 
Elbert Russell, dean, School of Religion, Duke University. 
Paul Neff Garber, registrar, School of Religion, Duke University. 
Newman I. White, professor of English, Duke University. 
R. B. House, executive secretary University of North Carolina. 
Donald Coney, assistant librarian, University of North Carolina. 
Norman Foerster, professor of English and author, University of 
North Carolina. 
Benjamin B. Kendrick, professor of history, North Carolina College. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


J. D. Leith, professor of mathematics, University of North Dakota. 

Charles MacLachlen, superintendent of State Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 

North Dakota State College * * * “sends the 
tures to the petition”: 

W. C. Hunter, professor of history, member of library committee. 

Kenneth Kuhn, professor of English. 

Leon Metzinger, department of modern languages, library committee. 

A. F. Hunsaker, political science, 

E. W. Pettee, economics. 

Paul EB. Zerby. 

Homer B. Huntoon, department of architecture. 

Bb. M. Doher, mechanical engineering, member of library committee. 

Harry 8S. Rush, electrical engineering. 

R. H. Slocum, civil engineering. 

W. A. Cleveland, department of agriculture economics. 

Benjamin V. McCaul, department of agriculture economics, 

Delaphine G. Rosa, bacteriology. 

Glen A. Lindsey, department of bacteriology. 

Albert Severson, department of animal husbandry. 

Monroe Kirk, farm department. 

A. F. Yeager, horticulture department. 

P. F. Trowbridge, experiment station, director and chairman library 
committee. 

EK. A. Willson, rural sociology, experiment station. 

Arthur D. Whedon, professor of zoology and physiology. 

John EB. Doerr, jr., head department of geology and geography. 

George E. Miller, professor of biology. 

J. W. Smith, professor of mathematics. 

F. C. Householder, associate professor of mathematics. 

A. Glenn Hill, mathematics instructor. 

E. J. Braun, mathematics instructor. 

N. W. Clarke. 

Ruby Grimes, associate professor agricultural botany. 

Henry L. Balley, botanist North Dakota Experiment Station. 

Walter Lee Aerheart, professor of r®ligious education. 

Casper I. Nelson, professor of bacteriology. 

Gilford J. Ikenberry, associate professor of botany. 

A. D. Stoesz, instructor in botany. 

Dorothy Lois Hateh, instructor in art. 

Rudolph Otterson, assistant professor in history. 

A. E. Minerd, dean of the school of science and literature. 

C. A. Severinson, professor of history. 

D. J. Griswold, animal husbandry. 


following signa- 


OHIO 
Alfred Bettman, attorney, former special assistant United States 
Attorney General, Cincinnati. 

Charles R. Hadley, librarian Public Library, Cincinnati. 


Charles E.. Ozanne, instructor in civics, Central High School, 
Cleveland. 


Carl Vitz, librarian Public Library, Toledo. 


Albert H. Freiberg, professor of orthopedic surgery, University of 
Cincinnati. 
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| Julian Morgenstern, president Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 
Arthur G. Beach, professor of English, Marietta College 

Ernst H. Wilkins, president Oberlin College. 

Carl F. Geiser, professor of political science, Oberlin College. 
Edward A. Miller, professor of education, Oberlin college. 

Clarence Ward, professor of fine arts, Oberlin College. 

} Henry John Doermann, president University of Toledo. 

Frederick Slocum, professor of astronomy, Wesleyan University. 
Hippolyte Gruener, professor of chemistry, Western Reserve University. 
| B. H. Bode, professor of education, Ohio State University 

H. G. Hayes, professor of economics, Ohio State University. 

Maurice Freeman, department of economics, Ohio State University. 
w. FF 
University. 


Shepard, dean college of arts and sciences, Ohio State 


| 
| L. Edwin Smart, department of economics, Ohio State University. 
J. H. J. Upban, M. D., dean of the college of medicine, Ohio State 
| University. 
Edmund Vance Cooke, poet, Cleveland. 
Pdward T. Downer, registrar Cleveland College, Cleveland. 
W. H. Tuckerman, M. D., Cleveland. 
Ernest S. Bohn, member of city council, Cleveland. 
| J. G. Lipkin, citizen, Cleveland. 
J. P. Taplin, artist, Cleveland. 
} F. H. Sternbenz, editorial, Cleveland Press, Cleveland. 
Don P. Mills, attorney, Cleveland. 


C. S. Crudelle, attorney, Cleveland. 
| E. S. Byers, attorney, Cleveland. 

M. C. Harrison, attorney, Cleveland. 
| 


H. P. Boynton, advertising manager, Cleveland. 
J. J. Lynch, Cleveland Press, Cleveland. 
W. B. Slusser, citizen, Cleveland. 
A. W. Zesiger, citizen, Cleveland. 
A. L. Munson, member Metropolitan Park Board 
Saul 8. Donaldson, attorney, Cleveland. 
David Deitz, scientist, Cleveland. 
T. E. Spooner, citizen, Cleveland. 
Sradley Hull, judge, Cleveland. 
John W. Raper, editorial writer, the Cleveland Press, Cleveland, 
Howard F. Burns, attorney, Cleveland. 
W. H. Beims, citizen. 
OKLAHOMA 
W. B. Bizzell, president University of Oklahoma. 
Elmer Pendell, professor of economics, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


Cleveland. 


ORPGON 

Arnold B. Hall, president University of Oregon. 

B. F. Irvine, editor the Oregon Journal, Portland 

F. L. Griffin, professor of mathematics, Reed College. 

R. K. Strong, professor of chemistry, Reed College. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs. Perley Dunn Aldrich, singing master, composer, and teacher, 
Philadelphia. 

E. W. Hunt, president Bucknell University. 

Francis Fisher Kane, attorney, Philadelpbia. 

Ralph Munn, director, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

Robert M. Smith, professor of English, Lehigh University. 

Frank Aydelotte, president Swarthmore College. 

H. Jermain Creighton, professor of chemistry, Swarthmore College. 
| J. P. W. Crawford, 
Pennsylvania. 

H. Lamar Crosby, professor of Greek, University of Pennsylvania. 

L. V. Heilbrunn, associate of zoology, University of Pennsylvania 

Dr. Carl Kelsey, professor of sociology and chairman of department of 
sociology, University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson, professor of economics and chairman of 
department of economics, University of Pennsylvania. 

Clyde L. King, professor of political science, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Karl Scholz, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University ot 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Charles H. LaWall, dean, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science 

Wilmer Krusen, M. D., president Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science. 

R. D. Anthony, professor of pomology, Pennsylvania State College. 

Carroll D. Champlin, 
sylvania State College. 

Robert E. Dengler, professor of Greek, Pennsylvania State College. 

W. F. Dunaway, librarian, Pennsylvania State College. 

Frederick W. Pierce, professor of German, Pennsylvania State College. 

David Wallerstein, attorney, Philadelphia. 

Charles E. Beury, president Temple University, Philadelphia 

F. T. Tyson, assistant of 
Philade!phia. 

J. Lloyd Bohn, instructor in physics, Temple University, Philadelphia, 


professor of romance languages, University of 





professor of education and psychology, Penn 


professor chemistry, Temple University, 
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William Tf. 
Philadelphia. 
Claude 8 

delphia. 
Clarence Hodges, assistant 
Philadeiphia. 


John 8S 


Caldwell, professor Temple University, 


McGinnis, professor of physics, Temple University, Phila- 


Kramer, instructor in history, Temple University, Phila- 


delphia 
7.’ 
delphia 
Cc. P. Graves, instructor in history, Temple 
Andreas Elviken, instructor in history, 


Dunning, instructor in chemistry, Temple University, Phila- 
University, Philadelphia. 
Temple University, 
delphia 
George Neel, instructor in history, Temple 
D. MeCormick, instructor 
Philadeiphia. 
Arthur N.C 
John D 
Thaddeus 
Philadelphia. 
Frank Paddock, 
Stuart Robertson, 
phia 
Marion 
hia 
W. James 
delphia. 
W M 
delphia. 
Ernest Ernest, instructor in English, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
T. E. DuVal, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
Andre F. Benthier, instructor in 
Philadelphia. 
G. E 
delphia 
N. K 


Charles 


University, Philadelphia. 
history, Temple University, 


rhomas in 

ok 

Kern 
Le 


professor of history, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
professor of English, Temple University, Philadelphia. 


Bolton, professor of psychology, Temple University, 


professor of English, Temple University, Phila- 


a 
Mackenzie, professor of biology, Temple University, 


Leach, instructor in biology, Temple University, Phila- 


Crittenden, instructor in English, Temple University, Phila- 


psychology, Temple University, 


Simpson, instructor in sociology, Temple University, Phila- 
reiter, instructor in sociology, Temple University, Philadelphia. 
A. Ford, instructor in psychology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

Clarence Schettler, sociology instructor, Temple University, 
delphia. 

Nicholas P. Viacher, Greek and Latin, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

R. E. Gleason, assistant professor of mathematics, Temple University, 
Philadeiphia. 

W. Lawton, assistant in mathematics, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Quincy A. Kuehner, professor of education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

Anna Lowe 
Philadelphia 

Harriet L. 
delphia. 

Laura Anderson, instructor H. E. C., Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Marjorie E. Bacheller, director of dining hall, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

W. Brooke Graves, professor of political science, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

William Roger, jr., 
versity, Philadelphia. 

James H. Dunham, professor of philosophy, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. 

John C,. Pflaam, instructor in history, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

William C, Steere, instructor in biology, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. 

Ross C, 
delphia. 

Hayns Finema, professor of English, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

F. H. Nadig, instructor tn physics, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Henri C. Niel, French, Temple University, Philadelphia. 

George E. Walk, dean of teachers college, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. 

Sabra W. Vought, librarian, the Pennsylvania State College. 


Lingelbach, professor of history, Temple University, 


P. Frind, director education, Temple University, Phila- 


assistant professor of chemistry, Temple Uni- 


McCooke, instructor in physics, Temple University, Phila- 


RHODE ISLAND 


Howard Edwards, president Rhode Island State College. 
Alfred A. Bennett, professor of mathematics, Brown University. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Arthur L. Keith, professor of Greek, University of South Dakota. 
TENNESSEE 


R. G. Brown, lawyer, Memphis. 

David W. Cornelius, professor of physics, University of Chattanooga. 
W. B. Hesseltine, professor of history, University of Chattanooga. 
Frank W. Prescott, professor of politics, University of Chattanooga, 
Thomas E. Jones, president Fiske University. 

George F. Milton, editor the Chattanooga News, 


professor of physics, Temple University, | 


Phila- 


| 
| 


Phila- | 


| 


| 
| 


assistant professor, Temple University, Philadelphia. | 


Phila- | 
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TEXAS 
A. P. Brogar, professor of philosophy, University of Texas. 
Frank M. Stewart, professor of government, University of Texas. 
Oscar A. Ullrich, dean of the faculty, Southwestern University. 
UTAH 
M. M. Critchlow, M. D., Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT 


Ann Bosworth Greene, author and artist, South Woodstock. 
Paul 8. Moody, president Middlebury College. 


VIRGINIA 


William Harrison Faulkner, professor of romance languages, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 
WASHINGTON 
H. 8. Brode, professor of biology, Whitman College. 
E. O. Holland, president State College of Washington. 
Fred R. Yoder, head department of sociology, State College of Wash- 
ington. 
J. T. Jennings, librarian, Seattle Public Library. 
Vachel Lindsay, poet, Spokane. 
R. D. McKenzie, professor of sociology, University of Washington. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Rolla V. Cooke, professor of physics, Bethany College. 
WISCONSIN 


Dr. Glenn Frank, president University of Wisconsin. 

Joseph P. Harris, professor of political science, University of Wis- 
consin. 

J. H. Mathews, chairman department of chemistry, 
Wisconsin. 

Joel Stebbins, 
consin. 

Irving Maurer, president Beloit College. 

M. S. Dudgeon, librarian, Milwaukee Public Library ; member execu- 
tive board, American Library Association. 

William T. Byjue, editor, the Capital Times, Madison. 

Ruben Levin, writer, Wisconsin News, Wilwaukee. 

WYOMING 


Clara F. McIntyre, professor of English, University of Wyoming. 
Laura A. White, professor of history, University of Wyoming. 


University of 


director, Washburn Observatory, University of Wis- 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Baird Glass 
Barkley Glenn 
Bingham Goff 
Black Goldsborough 
LBiaine Gould 
Blease Greene 
torah Grundy 
Bratton Hale 
Brock Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Dill Johnson 
Fess Jones 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roptnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rreep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsreap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. BHighty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


JUDGMENTS, UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS (S. DOC. NO. 100) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, records of judgments rendered against 
the Government by United States district courts amounting to 
$370,324.12, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNar 
Metca. 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 








1950 


CLAIM FOR DAMAGE BY COLLISION WITH LIGHTHOUSE VESSEL 
(S. DOC. NO, 101) 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
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ting an estimate of appropriation, submitted by the Secretary | 


of Commerce, to pay a claim for damage occasioned by collision 
with a vessel of the Lighthouse Service in the sum of $75, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


OLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO PRIVATELY 
NO, 102) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 


OWNED PROPERTY (8. DOC. 


munication from the President of the United States, transmit- | tors and Representatives of Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 


ting estimates of appropriations, submitted by the several execu- | 


tive departments, to pay claims for damages to privately owned 
property in the sum of $10,806.18, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


JUDGMENTS BRENDERED BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS (S. DOC. NO. 103) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a list of judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims, amounting to $360,078.42, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE (S. DOO, NO, 104) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, trans- 


mitting, in compliance with law, schedules of claims amounting | 


to $97,312.38, allowed by various divisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office, as covered by certificates of settlement, etc., 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
WATERWAYS TREATY—INTERNATIONAL 
(8S. DOC. NO. 105) 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
-ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Department 
of State, fiscal year 1980, amounting to $6,600, for the waterways 
treaty and the International Joint Commission, United States 
and Great Britain, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


JOLNT COMMISSION 


CEDAR BAYOU PROJECT, TEX. (S. DOC. NO, 107) 


| and 


Mr. JOHNSON presented a communication from the Chief of | 
Engineers of the Army, transmitting a review of the report on | 


Cedar Bayou, Tex., submitted to Congress December 8, 1923, 
pursuant to the river and harbor act approved September 22, 
1922, with a view to determining whether any modification in 
existing project is advisable at the present time, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 


MURDERKILL RIVER PROJECT, DEL. (8S. DOC. NO. 106) 


Mr, JOHNSON presented a communication from the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army, transmitting a review of the report on 
Murderkill River, Del, submitted in House Executive Document 
No. 21, Fifty-second Congress, first session, with a view to deter- 
mining whether any modification is advisable in existing project 
at the present time, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of To- 
peka, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
San Pedro and San Bernardino, Calif., praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of California, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to veterans of the Spanish 
War, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veter- 
ans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HEBERT presented the following resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs: 
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STATE or Reropr IsLanD, 
IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
D 


ngress the 


January session, A 
Resolution of the general assembly recommending to ¢ 
of Senate Joint Resolution 20, being a resolution promote 
peace and to equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war 


1939. 
pas- 


sage to 


Whereas there is pending before the Congress of the United States, 
Senate Joint Resolution 20, being a joint resolution to promote 
and to equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war; 

Whereas this resolution authorized 


peace 
ind 
the creation of a commission of 
18 members to consider the question of the practicability of the compul- 
sory drafting of capital in case of war: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the general assembly respectfully requests the Sena- 


States to give their earnest support to said Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
and to use their efforts to secure the early passage of this legislation 
by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the Senators and Representatives of Rhode Island in 
the Congress of the United States. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3538) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey to the city of Port Angeles, Wash., a portion of the Ediz 
Hook Lighthouse Reservation, Wash. (Rept. No. 250) ; 

A bill (S. 3574) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties 
of Cooke and Love, respectively, in said States, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge between said 
States across Red River; and providing for the condemnation 
and acquiring of property to be used in connection therewith, 
to enter into an agreement to construct, maintain, 
operate the same (Rept. No. 251); 

A bill (S. 3575) granting the consent and authority of Con- 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties of 
Grayson and Bryan, respectively, in said States, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge between said 
States across Red River; and providing for the condemnation 
and acquiring of property to be used in connection therewith, 
and to enter into an agreement to construct, and 
operate the same (Rept. No. 252) ; 

A bill (S. 3576) granting the consent and authority of Con 
gress to the States of Texas and Oklahoma, and the counties of 
Montague and Jefferson, respectively, in said States, to con 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge between 
said States across Red River; and providing for the condemna- 
tion and acquiring of property to be used in connection there- 
with, and to enter into an agreement to construct, maintain, and 
operate the same (Rept. No. 253) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 5698) providing for retired pay for certain mem- 
bers of the former Life Saving Service, equivalent to retired pay 
granted to members of the Coast Guard (Rept. No. 254). 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2466) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of William W. Danenhower, re- 


and 


maintain, 


ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 255) 
thereon. 
Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 


referred the bill (S. 888) for the relief of Francis J. McDonald, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
256) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9323) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such sol- 
diers and sailors, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No, 257) thereon. 


REPORT OF NAVAL AND MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS 
Mr. HALE, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, reported the nominations of sundry officers 
in the Navy and Marine Corps, which were placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3828) granting an increase of pension to Julius A. 
Fuhrman; to the Committee on Pensions. 


A900 


829) granting increa 


to Ruth 
mmittee on 


; an f pension 
(with accompanying papers) ; he ¢ 

By Mr. 

A bill 
Secretary of Agriculture 
tion of the Panhandle 
located at Goodwell, 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill 3831) for the relief of Ge 
Comniittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill 
to the Committee or 

By Mr. 

A bill 
Haywood 

By Mr 


4 


\ bill 


THOMAS of 


(S. 3830) 


Oklahoma: 
authorizing an priation to 
to with the 
Agricultut and Me 
Okla.; to the ¢ 


enable the 
experiment sta- 
hanical College 
on Agriculture 


appro] 


COOTH rate 


mimittee 


> 


Pensions. 

ROBINSON of Indiana: 
(S. 3833) granting an increase of pension to William 
Reveille; to the Committee on Pensions. 

HARRISON: 

(S. 3854) for the relief of the heirs or legal representa- 
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The LeetsLative CrerK. On page 32, paragraph 88, line 24, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out the words 
“three-eighths ’ and inserted “ one-half,” so as to read: 

Sodium sulphide, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the reservation of that 
amendinent was made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 
I have heard no word from him, and I do not know just what 
the reason for the reservation was. So far as I am concerned 
I have not anything to say about it, and the amendment nray be 


| concurred in. 


rgia A. Muirhead; to the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 


| ment is concurred in. 


(S. 3882) granting a pension to Henry A. Pennington; | 


_ The next reserved amendment was in paragraph 82, page 33, 
line 1, “sedium sulphite.” 
Mr. BARKLEY. The statement I made as to the preceding 


| anrendment applies also to that. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Without objection, the amend- 
ment is concurred in, 


The clerk will report the next reserved 


| amendment. 


tives of Charls Johnston and Kate Johnston y to the Committee | 


on Claims. 
Ly Mr 
A bill 

James 


WALSH of Massachusetts: 
‘ granting to the 
H. Rodenbush : to the Committee on Finance. 


WI! 


(S. 3825) compensation of 


parents 


rHDRAWAL 
1 of Mr 


OF PAPERS—JOHN P. T. DAVIS 

CAPPER it was 

(S. 4836) for the relief 
l on, be withdrawn 


d sess 
ing been made thereon. 


filed with the 
entieth Congr 


Senate, adve 


papers bill 
8, Sev SS, SeCOr! 


the no rse 


report hav 

AMENDMENT 
COPELAND 
d by him t 
was ordered 


TO THE TARIFF BILL 
submitted 
Ilouss 


to lie 


endment intended to be 
the tariff revision bill, 
and to be printed, as 


an an 
bill 2667, 
the table 


on 


210, line 23, strike out line 23 and 


1515 


er or ! 


more than five-sixtenths 


ore } inches 


inch 
in length, 25 cents per pound; all 


‘ r lirecrackers, 


MESSAGE FROM TIIE HOUSE-—ENROLLED BILI 


SIGNED 

House of Representatives by Mr. Haltt 

*ks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 

\ture tk ie following er 
by the President 
the ot 


his sig ‘ 


and they 
Ss 


f 
I 
were signed 


for 


pro tempore: 
the State Alabama 


2095. An act 


reliel of for 
damage to 

1929; and 
?10 
ses of official delegates to the Fourth World’s Poul- 

to be held in England in 1930. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
Mr. GREENE, from the Committee 
hat on to-day, M 
nt of the 


of the 


j 
( li 


irch 7, 1930, that committee presented to the 
United States the enrolled bill (S. 2098) for 
State of Al for damuge to and destruc- 


ibama et 
i bridges bv floods 1929 


in 
EXECUTIVE 
in writing were 


the I 


MESSAGES 
the Senate from 
Latta, one of his 


communicated 


é 
of hited States by Mr. 


TO ATTEND FUNERAL OF 


GLYNN 

Pursuant to Senate 
part of the Senate to join the 
House of Representatives to at- 
Representative JAMes P. GLYNN, 
the senior Senator from 


THE LATE 


PRESIDENT. 

on the 
part of the 

j of tl 

tient he 


mitiee 


Chair appoints 


ut [Mr. Binewam], the junior Senator from Connecti- | 


{Mr. Wacocorr]}, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST], 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from Ver- 
DDAt and from Missouri 


the Senator 


THE TARIFF 


resume consideration of the bill (H, R. 
1e, to regulate commerce with foreign 
he industries of the United States, to 
r, and for other purposes. 

OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 


next reserved amendment, 


int 


ent lal 


protect Amet 
The PRESIDING 
ihe 


The 


clerk will state 


[ Mr. | 


The LecisLaTive CLERK. On page 37, line 6, Portland cement. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LecisiaTivE CLERK. On page 37, line 7, subsection (b), 
it is proposed to perfect the provision stricken out as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole by striking out “8” and inserting “6,” so 
as to read: 


Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement or cement clinker, 6 


} cents per hundred pounds, including the weight of the container. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, we have just passed paragraph 
84, which covers starch, in which I am interested. I rise to 


| inquire when it will be in order to move an amendment to that 
paragraph? 


Mr. SMOOT. It will be in order just as soon as the Senate 
acts upon the amendment which has been reserved. 
Mr. CAPPER. I give notice that I shall then move an amend- 


| ment to paragraph 84 with reference to starch. 


insert | 


outside | 


AND JOINT RESOLUTION | 


Mr. KEAN obtained the fioor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on 


Senator. from New 


| the cement amendment be limited not to exceed 15 minutes for 
| each Senator. 


rolled bill and joint resolution, |} 


Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 


Is there objection? The Chair 


Senator from New 


: : ; : ; ; . | Jersey yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in | 


Mr. NORRIS. I do not ask the Senator to yield. 
submit a parliamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


I want to 


The Senator from Nebraska 


| will state his parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Chair if the question now 


| pending before the Senate is not, Shall the Senate concur in 


n Enrolled Bills, reported | 





| going to vote as to 
| Senate taken as in Committee of the Whole. 
| the Whole adopted an amendment. 
REPRESENTATIVE | the Senate approve the action of the Senate as in Committee of 
| the Whole? 

tesolution 


the amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the question. 
Mr. NORRIS. If that is the question, is it in order to offer the 
amendment which is now offered by the Senator fromNew Jersey? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is if it is an amendment to 


| the amendment agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. NORRIS. We are not voting on amendments; we are 
whether we shall approve the action of the 
The Committee of 


Now, the question is, Shall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct, the Chair will 
say to the Senator from Nebraska, but if the amendment of the 


| Senator from New Jersey is to 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me get through with the Chair first, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey applies to the amendment that was 
made as in Committee of the Whole it is in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, would it not follow that we are voting 
again upon the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It would. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KEAN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 


The Senator from Utah will 
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If the decision of the Chair just announced is | ever, defeated in the Senate, and my amendment is offered in 


Mr. SMOOT. 
correct, would not the amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CApreR] be in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas offer an amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER. When we reached paragraph 84 I stated that 


I desired to offer an amendment at the proper time to that para- | 


graph, though it is not included in the list of reservations. 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg pardon of the Senator from Kansas. I 
thought his amendment was to the Portland cement item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
Senator from Kansas—— 

Mr. CAPPER. My understanding is that at the conclusion 
of the consideration of the reserved amendments, I will have a 
right to offer that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Kansas that there has been no amendment offered 


as in Committee of the Whole to that particular paragraph, and | 
therefore the amendment of the Senator from Kansas would not | 


now be in order. 

Mr. CAPPER. 
such an amendment at the proper time, and I inquired when I 
might offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator may offer the 
amendment at the time which has been indicated by the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KEAN. 
vide a duty of 6 cents instead of 8 cents on Portland cement in 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment is in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It strikes me, if the Chair will permit me 
to say so, that there are only two motions in order: One is to 
concur in the amendment adopted as in Committee of the 
Whole or to concur in it with an amendment. If the Senator 
from New Jersey desires to offer a different rate from the one 
which we struck out as in Committee of the Whole it strikes 
me the proper motion is to concur in the amendment with an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That would be virtually what 
we do, but the form of the rule is to amend the amendment; 
that is not only the practice of the Senate, but that is in accord- 
ance with parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the object I had in view in 
submitting my parliamentary inquiry was to have an under- 
standing before we proceed—either course will suit me and I do 
not care as to that—but I take it now, under the ruling of the 
Chair, that the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey is 
an amendment to something that was stricken out as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. If the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey should prevail, then when we come to vote on con- 
curring in the amendment we would concur, if we concurred at 
all, in the amendment as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. KEAN. I ask that my amendment be stated again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The LeotsLative CLERK. In the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on page 37, line 7, it is proposed to strike 
out “8” and insert “6,” so as to read: 


Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement or cement clinker, 6 
cents per hundred pounds, including the weight of the container. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment is in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does the Senator from New 
Jersey want to discuss the amendment? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes. As I understand, Mr. President, there has 
been an agreement to limit debate on the cement item to 15 
minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the agreement debate 
is limited on the cement item to 15 minutes for each Senator. 
The Senator from New Jersey has 15 minutes, if he desires to 
use it. 

Mr. KBAN. Mr. President, I have proposed an amendment 
providing for a duty of 6 cents per hundred pounds—22.8 cents 
per barrel—on Portland cement and Portland cement clinker in 
lieu of the duty of 8 cents per hundred pounds recommended by 
the Finance Committee. The latter rate was fully justified by 
the testimony before the committee and by information fur- 
nished the committee by the Tariff Commission, It was, how- 


The 


Chair did not hear the | 


seaboard, and at 


I merely gave notice that I intended to offer | 


Is not my amendment on page 87, line 7, to pro- | 


A901 


lieu of the 8-cent rate. 
Cement is a heavy commodity and carries high freight rates 


in relation to the value of the product. On this account the 


| territory that can be reached by the different cement mills is 


limited. It is generally conceded that the importation of for 
eign cement affects only a narrow strip of territory a the 
the hearings it was admitted by both sides 
that foreign cement could not penetrate further than trucking 
distance from the seaboard. Therefore, in the consideration of 
this case the seaboard cement industry must be taken as a sepa- 
rate industry. 

While the volume of imports is small as compared to the 
total consumption in the United States, the imports are actually 
from 10 per cent to 12 per cent of the consumption at the sea- 
port markets. Therefore, a duty on cement can not add one 
cent to the prices in the interior. The main effect of this small 
tariff will be to prevent additional losses to the American manu- 
facturer and enable him to more nearly compete with foreign 
cement, 

This proposal will in no way constitute an embargo against 
foreign cement. All the available information indicates clearly 
that the difference in the price of foreign cement laid down at 
the different seaboard markets varies in favor of the foreign 
manufacturer from 38 cents per barrel to $1.16 per barrel. 
Therefore, the duty of 22.8 cents per barrel will certainly not 
keep out any foreign. cement, but will tend solely to minimize 
and stop additional losses on the part of the American manu- 
facturers in meeting foreign competition at seaboard markets. 

When this subject was previously considered in the Senate a 
great deal was said about abnormal profits in the industry. It is 
entirely true that there have been two or three outstanding suc- 
cessful companies. Those companies, however, were the pioneers 
in the business, and in the early days of the industry paid out 
little or nothing in dividends. They put the money back in the 
business, which enabled them to build up a business of large 
proportions, and which later enabled them to return to their 
stockholders substantial returns in the way of stock dividends, 
and so forth. This, however, is the exception and not the rule, 
as the history of the cement industry is strewn with financial 
wrecks. 

The figures showing income on invested capital for the sea- 
board industry, which are filed in the Recorp, show that the 
income on invested capital for the year 1928 of the seaboard 
mills was 4.14 per cent, and I am sure that when the figures for 
1929 are available that this figure will be reduced to about 3 
per cent. 

The opposition attempted to prove abnormal profits by show- 
ing the percentage of profit on sales by a number of companies. 
The cement business is a peculiar business, and such a compari- 
son is entirely unfair. Where a heavy fixed capital is necessary 
in an industry, as in cement, the relation of profit to gross sales 
is absolutely no index of profits on capital invested. The only 
profit figure of any significance is that which shows what profit 
was made on the capital, which must necessarily be tied up in 
the industry. 

A cement mill with a million-barrel capacity will require fixed 
capital of approximately $3,000,000. The normal ratio of pro- 
duction to capacity in this industry is about 70 per cent. This 
figure can be checked from the Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Therefore, such a company would market 
about 700,000 barrels annually, and at present prices their sales 
would amount to a little over $1,000,000 a year. Therefore, in 
the cement business it takes approximately three years to turn 
over the invested capital. To substantiate this, I have the re- 
port for 1929 of one of the companies which shows an invested 
capital of approximately $31,000,000 and sales of $11,000,000. 
I might also add that, so far as this particular company is 
concerned, its plants are carried at a conservative value—in fact, 
very much less than the actual replacement value. This proves 
my contention that it takes almost three years to turn over the 
invested capital. Therefore, to get the true return on invested 
capital, the percentage of profit on sales would have to be divided 
by three. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator believe that the 8-cent rate 
provided for is too high? 

Mr. KEAN. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then why is the Senator offering a motion to 
make it 6 cents? 

Mr. KEAN. Because I hope some of the Senators who 
thought that an 8-cent rate was too high will consent to vote 
for a 6-cent rate. 


long 
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W hole, 
between nothing 
too, does he not? 

Mr. KEAN, I do. 

The profits in the 
downward trend, and 
which I have seen the figures for 1929 they 
about 50 per cent of what they were in 1925. Compared with 
the profit in other manufacturing industries, the return on the 
investment in the cement business is extremely unfavorable and 
is decreasing year by year. In 1928 a study of the returns from 
268 manufacturing industries shows that the average return 
for all manufacturing companies was 12 per cent; for the 
seaboard cement industry in that year it was 4.14 per cent; 
and, as he stated, the return for this portion of the 
industry for 1929 will be not more than 8 per cent. 

‘The difference in wages in the Belgian cement industry and 
the American industry is well known, the wages in this coun- 
try being approximately five times the amount paid in Bel- 
gium. This same difference permeates into all of the materials 
used in the manufacture of cement, such as coal, gypsum, and 
so forth, and gives the foreign manufacturer a very decided 
advantage in the of manufacture over the United States 
industry. 
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Mr. KEAN. These figures show a decline in numbers em- 
ployed, and in pay rolls in seaboard cement mills of 30 per cent 
in the last three years. During the same period employment 
in interior cement mills declined about 8 per cent. Increase in 
efficiency undoubtedly contributed somewhat to the decline in 
employment, which is about the decrease shown in the interior 
mills. Therefore, the additional decline of over 20 per cent on 
the seaboard reflects the condition of the industry in that sec- 
tion, due at least partly to foreign competition. Nearly 500 out 
of every 1,000 cement workers in that section have lost their 
jobs in the last three years. 

Wages paid in the cement industry compare very favorably 
with those of the other industries in this country; and there is 
no desire on the part of the American manufacturers to bring 
down the standards of living. On the contrary, those engaged 
in this industry have always favored a fair wage for their em 
ployees ; 
run their mills at nearer capacity, 
favorable to employer and employee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, there is 
cided difference between the situation to-day and 
existed when the Senate voted upon the cement 


another 


6 cents in the rate. There is a very practical and very serious 
difference beyond that. 

We have been talking all the time about cement as being a 
free-list commodity; but the fact of the matter is that there 
has been an &-cent countervailing duty against Canada con- 
stantly since 1922. Therefore, along the entire 
boundary, where the exposure to Canadian competition is im- 
mediate, there has been an 8-cent protection against Canadian 
cement, as a result of that section of the existing law which 
permits a countervailing duty to be assessed when Canada itself 
assesses a duty in kind. 

Within the past 
bill all countervailing duties. Therefore, the Senate within 
the past 10 days or 2 weeks has voted out of the law the ex- 
isting 8-cent protection against Canada. In other words, when 
we vote to-day, we are voting not merely on the question of 
raising the duty on continental cement from zero to 6 cents, but 
we are voting on the question of restoring 75 per.cent of the 
existing protection so far as Canada and the State of Michigan, 
for instance—which is the second largest cement producer in 
the country—is concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be true, then when we had a counter- 
vailing duty, as we did have when we voted in Committee 
of the Whole, there was not any reason for the contention made 
by the Senator from Michigan and all others who were with him 
in favor of a tariff. If you were already protected by a coun- 


Senator from Michigan 


doubie duty. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On the contrary, Mr. President, so far 
as the State of Michigan and the cement industry along the 
international boundary are concerned, the former amendment 
merely represented the permanent validation of the 
countervailing duty. 
75 per cent of this protection. 


existing 


international boundary so far as cement production is concerned. 
I desire to call the Senate’s attention to these facts: 


First, with 16 mills, Michigan is the second largest producer | 


of cement in the United States. 


Our immediate exposure is On- 
tario, of course, across the line. 


Ontario, in turn, is one of the 


largest cement producers in Canada, producing 35 per cent of all | if he opposed the move to abandon the countervailing duty on 


} cement. 


the Canadian production, 

Listen to this: The Ontario price per barrel f. o. b. plant is 
$1.41. That is the sales price at the Canadian plant, $1.41. The 
Michigan cost per barrel is $1.57. I think these figures are in- 
controvertible. I accept them as such, at any rate, because 
they seem to come from reliable sources. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is it that enters into 


the preduction in the United States, just across the line, which | 


makes it more expensive than in Canada? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to tell the Senator. 
the Senator deny the accuracy of the figures? 

Mr. BORAH. 
ducers in Michigan, if it is in excess of the amount it costs in 
Canada, because the investigation shows that the cost of pro- 
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duction is equal on both sides of the line. Labor is paid the 
same, and the machinery is the 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the 
as I respect his genius, I am unwilling to tak 
dictum as the last word in economics. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not offering dictum; 
which I understood to be conceded, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Where dees the Senator 
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upon 
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price of cement in Ontario is cost 


| price in Michigan of $1.57. 
de- | 
that which | 
tariff before. 
It is not merely a question of the difference between 8 cents and | 


Whether the difference is more or less, the physical fact re- 
mains—and the Senator from Idaho can not deny it hat the 
cement industry in Michigan since 1922 has been developed under 
the protection of an 8-cent rate against Canadian 
pending amendment saves but 75 per cent of 
a great industry and a large employment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Senators may analyze the 
they please; that is the physical fact. 

Mr. President, how much time have I left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bight minutes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I vield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In order that we might properly 
appraise the value of the figures given us, cun the Set 
the different elements entering into the cost 
Michigan? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ean not I am 
total as it is given me by the commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Are 
they are in Michigan? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have not analyzed the figures. I 
giving the Senator the total. The Senator, however, 


cement 
protec 


this 


ato 


and in 


state 
in Canada 


merely taking the 


wages lower in Canada than 
am 
no mutter 
escape 
from the conclusion that the cement industry has had its de- 
velopment during the last eight years in Michigan, the second 
largest cement producer in the country, under the benefit o! 
S-cent protection against Canada, and this life-saving benefit 
now withdrawn. 


We have discussed cement 


an 


is 


in the Senate heretofore entirely 
There was never a word 
mentioned in the previous debate about the fact that we have 
this countervailing duty protection against Canada. Within 
the last 10 days the Senate has stricken down that protection. 
competition is concerned, when 
the Senate votes for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey, it merely votes to retain 75 per cent of the existing 
protection which we have against Canadian competition, and, 
so far as Michigan, the second largest cement producer in the 
country, is concerned, Canadian competition is the only thing we 
have to fear at all. 

Mr. NYE and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I 
Dakota. 

Mr. NYE. I 


Chair. 
Senator from Micl 
much time have I 
Six minutes. 
yield to the 


left? 
Senator from North 


would like to ask the Senator from Michigan 


Mr. VANDENBERG. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 


I certainly did. 
Mr. President, if the Senator stated what 


hear what he 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Eight 
20 per cent ad valorem on bags. 
Mr. BARKLEY. There is a refund on bags, is there not? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; but that is reciprocal both ways. 
Mr. BARKLEY. So that the bag end of it does not count? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. The bag end washes itself out each 
way. The thing I am discussing is the 8-cent rate, which has 
existed since 1922, and I repeat that the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New Jersey will merely provide 75 per cent 


cents per hundre pounds, plus 
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been developed. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 

moment there? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. 
Mr. BARKLEY 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield just a 
I yield. 
What did the Senator 
of the cost of production in Canada? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. I gave the selling prices in Canada. | 
The average selling price per barrel f. o. b. plant in Ontario is | 
$1.41. 
Mr 
Mr. 
$1.57 
Mr. 


give the figures 


as 


BARKLEY. What is it in Michigan? 
VANDENBERG. The Michigan cost price per barrel is 
BARKLEY. What is the selling price in Michigan? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not have that figure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will not be $1.57. It is more apt 
about $2.50, is it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not have the figure. The com- 
parison I have given suffices to make the point I am submitting 
to the Senate 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
fair try to compare the selling price 
cost price in Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is obviously 
price, to which the Senator refers, is lower in Canada than the 
in the United States. The selling price in the 
United States would simply make a wider spread in the figures 
and increase the force of my exhibit. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield further—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sorry, I can not yield further. 
My time has practically expired, and I will have to ask the 
Senator to speak in his own time. 

Mr. COUZENS rose 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. COUZENS. In answer to the Senator from 
the average selling price of cement over a nhumber of years in 
Detroit, for example, has been $1.95. Those are the figures of 
the Tariff Commission, and that has been the price for a num- 
ber of vears. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in conclusion I submit 
the following telegram from the Petoskey Portland Cement Co., 
Which is one of the great cement industries of the Middle West, 
reading as follows: 


Wi 


to be | 


But, if the Senator will yield, it is hardly 
to in Canada with the 


fair when 


cost price is 


Senate's recent 


ities, 


relative tariff 
eliminating 
Canadian 


annual 


action 


thus 


understand 
d all 


cement has 
protection 
Canada has ap- 
production, and this 
American manufacturers along border. 


and I 


Senate, on 
the Michigan 


on 
countervailing d former 
hundred 


tely 6,000,000 


‘nts a pounds on cement, 


barrels surplus 


utes a serious threat to 


President, I voted for the 8-cent duty on cement, 
voted for it without submitting an argument to the 
the basis of a memorial unanimously adopted by 
State Legislature in favor of the S-cent duty. I voted for it 
then under circumstances. Certainly I am justified in 
voting for it now, and in hoping to enlist aid from others now, 
when the pending proposal involves an actual reduction of 25 
per cent in the protection which we already enjoy against 
Canada. As regards European cement, none of it reaches the 
interior, and the tariff, whatever it is, can not affect the price of 
cement to the ultimate consumer by one single cent. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I have listened with a good 
deal of interest to the astounding proposal to renew an amend- 
ment to place a duty upon cement. 

In reference the figures submitted by the Senator from 
Michigan to the cost of cement in the State of Michigan, 
the figures which he presented, of course, were not the Tariff 
Commission figures, as he represented on the floor of the Senate, 
but simply the result of a questionnaire that was sent out by 
the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 

Mr. McMASTER. I 


those 


to 


as 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
yield only for a question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I simply do not want the Senator to 
impugn the veracity of my statement. The figures were 
tained by me from the Tariff Commission, and there is no argu- 
ment about it. 

Mr. McMASTER. If the implication was that the Tariff 
Commission had made an investigation and ascertained the facts 
in regard to the matter, then I want to say that there is no 
authority for the Senator making a statement along that line. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator can draw his own implica- 
tion I made the statement as to the source of the information. 

Mr. McMASTER. I simply want to tell the Senate the facts 
in regard to the matter, that the Tariff Commission sent a 
questionnaire out to the manufacturers asking them what the 
costs were. The manufacturers knew that when they submitted 
figures they 


those were submitting them upon the basis of | 
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|} could 


the selling | 


Kentucky, | 
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obtaining an increased tariff, that there was no likelihood what- 
ever of the Tariff Commission investigating those figures. 
In reference to competition in Michigan, I will admit that in 


| Belgium, probably, cement can be manufactured much cheaper 
than it can be in the United States or in Canada. 
all these years there has been no tariff on cement, and what 


Yet during 


would have prevented the Belgian interests from shipping 
cement down the St. Lawrence and over the Great Lakes and 
into the State of Michgan? Yet not one barrel of cement has 
come from Belgian interests to that source, on account of diffi- 
culties of transportation, and because of the fact that they 
not compete under those circumstances with the State 
of Michigan without any tariff whatsoever upon cement. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMASTER. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator does not make that statement about 
Belgian cement coming to the Pacific coast, does he? 

Mr. McMASTER. No; I am going to touch that a little later. 


I shall get into that. 


Generally speaking, the complaint is made by the cement 
industry, particularly in the Eastern States, that it can not 
compete with Belgian cement, that Belgian cement during the 
last six months or year has been hammering down the price 
of American cement. What are the facts in regard to this 
matter? 

The Hawley bill came over from the House in June, and was 
referred to the Finance Committee. When the contents of that 
bill became known to the country, and it was learned that the 
interests were attempting to make a raid upon the agriculture 
of this country by placing a tariff upon basic building materials, 
a protest arose from every section of the Northwest in regard 
to that. 

The cement interests of this country then became alarmed. 
They knew they had to do something to convince Congress that 
they needed this duty, and what did they do? In the month of 
August, when this matter was up for consideration before the 
Finance Committee, the Cement Trust in the Eastern States, 
beginning with Philadelphia, lowered the price of cement by 50 
cents a barrel, and in the Atlantic Coast States they lowered it 
by 20 cents a barrel. 

Then the Cement Trust and the cement interests started to 
work for this tariff of 31 cents a barrel, and finally their lobby 


| here in Washington sent out reports to the cement interests that 
everything was fixed, that they would receive a tariff of 31 cents 


a barrel on cement. When the cement interests were positively 
assured of that, what did they do? In the month of November 
in the city of Philadelphia they raised the price of cement by 
30 cents a barrel; in the city of New York and in the city of 
soston, where they had competition with the Belgian interests, 
and claimed that they were being crushed, in the face of all of 
that, they raised the price of cement by 20 cents a barrel. They 
dominate and they dictate the price of cement in the United 
States, regardless of this foreign competition. 

I want to say a word to the Senator from New Jersey. There 
are two cement mills in his State. He claims, of course, that 
they are being crushed by this Belgian competition in the city of 
New York. 

The facts are that all of the mills in the East which supply 
cement to the city of New York manufacture 52,000,000 barrels 
of cement a year. All that the foreigners can sell in the city of 
New York is 212,000 barrels a year. In other words, if we put 
an embargo upon cement from Belgium in the city of New York 
the only increased market that will come to those two factories 
in the State of New Jersey will be one barrel in 250. In other 
words, for every 250 barrels sold in the city of New York by 
American producers Belgium will sell just one barrel. 

When we are told that one-third of the labor in the East in 


| the cement milis is out of employment because of foreign com- 
| petition, we can not reconcile that statement with the facts. 

can not be done, because when we import only 600,000 barrels 
| of cement for Boston, Philadeiphia, and New York, it represents 
| only about one barrel in 100 that is sold there, so how can that 
ob- | 


It 


foreign competition in cement throw out of employment one- 


| third of all the labor in the cement industry? 


I want to say this to the Senators who are talking about 
throwing labor out of employment. In 1927 the Belgian Govern- 
ment started a move to put an embargo through a tariff upon 
American automobile parts which were being imported into that 
country. Then the automobile industry of America exerted 
every ounce of its power to influence the Belgian Government to 
refrain from that action, and it did refrain. In view of the fact 
that we sell to the Belgian people $111,000,000 of products a 
year and they sell to us only $75,000,000 worth, I say to Sen- 
ators who come from the automobile-manufacturing States that 


| if they try to put an embargo upon cement and brick and plate 


glass, the Government of Belgium is going to retaliate against 
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them and they will have their votes to answer for in placing an 
embargo against Belgium upon cement. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
kota yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. McMASTER. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can the Senator tell us anything about 
the difference in the cost of production in Belgium and in the 
United States? I do not know that that has been stated. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Tariff Commission submitted to the 
Finance Committee a statement in regard to that matter. How- 
ever, there was nothing accurate about the statement. They 
simply took the statement of the American manufacturers with- 
out verifying the figures, without sending an accountant to 
check up their accouuts, and hence it is impossible for me to 
state accurately the figures, except that the difference in cost is 


so small that no Belgian cement can be imported 10 miles into 


the interior from any seaboard city. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has been stated to me, and I think it is 
true, that the Belgian cement is being imported into Tampa, 
where we have a cement plant, and that it is being imported at 
a cost of about 14 cents a barrel. 

Mr. McMASTER. That ridiculous. That statement 
ridiculous. If it could be imported into Tampa at 14 cents a 
barrel, could penetrate far into the interior of the 
country. 

Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
another matter. The Lehigh Valley Portland cement interests 
around Philadelphia complained before the committee that they 
could not meet Belgian competition. The Tariff Commission 
furnished to the Finance Committee the selling prices of cement 
in the United States on a certain day, and in that statement it 
was shown that the Lehigh Valley interests were selling cement 
in Philadelphia for $2.35 
cement was selling for 


is is 


ement 


<)> Om 


$2.25, 10 cents a barrel less than it was 


being sold for in the city of Philadelphia, and yet Chicago does | 


not know what it is to have foreign competition, because not a 
barrel of Belgian cement can penetrate into the city of Chicago. 

Why is it that the interior of the country is unalterably 
opposed to a tariff upon cement? It is for the reason that the 
record of the cement industry shows that the industry is grad- 
ually gravitating into the hands of the strong and the powerful 
of the country. The record shows that 30 days ago the United 
States Steel Corporation purchased one company which had 
seven cement plants, and such consolidations are going on con- 
stantly. The real object underlying the demand for an in- 
creased duty on cement of 24 cents or 31 cents a barrel is so 


that finally the strong interests, having a monopoly of the busi- | 


ness, may increase the price of every barrel sold in the United 
States by 31 cents. They will thus place, in other words, 
$53,000,000 of an additional burden upon the consumers of ce- 
ment and upon the farmers of the country. 
purpose of further raiding the agricultural interests of 
country. There are no facts which justify under any circum- 
stances an increased duty upon cement. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, whatever the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McMASTER] may think about the effect of Bel- 
gian importations of cement in general, I am sure he will admit 
that in the case of the cement mill in my State, at Thomaston, 
Me., the foreign competition does directly affect us. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator answer 
question ? 

Mr. HALE. 
statement. 

Mr. McMASTER. Let me ask the Senator a question. He 
has made a statement, and he can answer the question in the 
further course of his statement. The Senator said that the 
mill in Maine can not compete with Belgian cement. How 
was it that the mill in Maine in November last entered into 
an agreement to increase the price of cement in the city of 


I wish the Senator would allow me to make my 


Boston by 20 cents a barrel and succeeded, and the price went | 


up by 20 cents a barrel in the face of Belgian competition? 
Mr. HALE. I know nothing about the agreement to which 
the Senator refers. I suppose he probably refers to the parent 


company of the mill in Maine, and that is the Lawrence Cement | 


Co., of Pennsylvania. The mill in Maine is a branch of the 
parent company. It was built a year or two ago at a cost of 
something over $3,000,000 and has been in operation for about 
a year. 
cement a year. They have been making about 500,000 barrels 
of cement a year. The natural outlet for their products would 
run as far south perhaps as Providence along the coast. We 
would expect a market in Providence, Boston, and Portland, 
and in the territory immediately adjoining those ports, and, 
of course, the market in the State of Maine. The Belgian im- 
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Does the Senator from South Da- 


$2.35 a barrel, while in the city of Chicago | 


It is a drive for the | 
the | 


The capacity of the mill is about 1,000,000 barrels of | 


4905 


amount to 470.000 barrels of cement 
I think about 54,000, and Portland about 


| portations to Boston alone 
| a year, to Providence 
| 50,000 barrels. 

When the matter came before the | 
|in the Recorp a letter from the president of the La 

Co., of Maine. In this letter he stated that the e 
cement f, o. b. Thon is $1.30. In these he did not 
include interest on » investment in the plant. With interest 
the investment in the plant included, the total cost would 
be raised 30 cents—I think that was the figure—which would 
have to be added to the $1.30 with the plant running at one- 
half production. 

If it should run on 80 per cent production this additional « 
would be more or less neutralized. The actual incl 
interest on the investment cost, would be substantially $1 
barrel f. o. b. the mill. 

To deliver cement from the Maine mill to 
and Providence would cost 63 cents to Boston, 
land, and to Providence. The del 
cement from this mill would therefore be sround 
ton, $1.78 at Portland, and $2.02 at Providence The forei 
cement at those ports is sold at a very considera 
Belgian cement can be delivered at Be 
for $1.29, and at Providence for $1.29. 
cement delivered at Boston, Portland, 
price and with our cement delivered at prices of $1.93, 
$2.02, the duty of 2214 cents, which is asked for here, 
would help us, would not enable us to meet the competitii 
neither would the rate of 31 cents, but it would be helpful to 

Mr. McMASTER. Which is the parent company? 

Mr. HALE. I think the parent company is the 
|} Cement Co. of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McMASTER. Is that connected with the Lehigh Co.? 
Mr. HALE. I am not familiar with the ramificati 
| company. All I am interested in is the Maine | of the 
company, which is running at a loss at the pre time—at a 
very great loss. About the only market that is left to us where 
Wwe can meet the Belgian importations is what can get 
locally in the State of Maine. The local market amounts to 
| about one-half the possible production of the mill. 

Furthermore, if what the Senator from Michigan 
DENBERG]| said about Canadian countervailing duties 
and I have not examined into that matter— 
| going to meet further Canadian competition. All I ask is that 
| something be done to help out this industry of ours, which 
employs a great many people and which, I think, ought t« 
kept on its feet. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, during the original debate upon the 
| proposal to write a duty on cement, claims were made relative 
to the losses that would be sustained by labor in certain of the 
States. Among them were Maryland, as to which we 
that if the duty was not written upon 
1,500 men would be out of employment. 
that point further than to say that the 
given me information which discloses the 
| ment plants in Maryland and two cement 
| The four plants combined employed men to the number of 1,026, 
so that 1 think we must see that the duty is not so dangerous a 
thing toward the employment of labor as some would have us 
believe. How could 1,500 men be out of work in the Maryland 
cement industry when there are not that many employed 
industry in the State? 

I am this morning 
Albert V. Moore, 
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United States Senate 


American 
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steamship owners operating Ameri flag 
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Another telegram is from Joseph P. Ryan, president of the 
| International Longshoremen’s Association, reading as follows: 
New York, N, Y., 
Hon. GERALD P. Nye, of North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building 

Understand another effort will be mad 
cement and brick. International Longshoremen’s Asso« 
interested in these commodities coming in 
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I only wish to remark in that connection, Mr. President, that 
from the standpoint of labor it is a question of how best Ameri- 
labor would be served—whether it would be in denying a 
duty on cement or in placing a duty upon cement 

We are told that the whole difficulty confronted by the cement 
producers of America 
forced to meet from abroad 
Conditions Weekly, issued by 
a division of the Alexaider 
statement: 


cali 


The February 15 issue of Business 
the bureau of business conditions, 
Hamilton Institute, makes this 
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I contend, Mr. President, in keeping with that accounting of 
the situation, that a tariff is not going to afford any better 
condition for the American cement industry than exists at the 
present time. But how badly off, in what terrible shape, is 
the American cement industry? In the previous debate on 
cement I offered for the Recorp a table showing just how 
protituble various units of the cement industry had been during 
the lust 5 or 10 years; and now I have before me the official 
cement producers, the title of the publication 
being Pit and Quarry, and here we find listed the names of the 
various companies and a summary of their earning power dur- 
the past year, and of their prospects. So, Mr. President, 
1 can not take seriously the statement as to the terribly de- 
pressed circumstances in which the cement trade finds itself, 
because, in the first place, if the industry is suffering a de- 
pression at all it is traceable primarily to the lack of building 
operations in America, and not to the lack of a tariff to keep 
out the little smattering of cement that is coming in from 
Belgium. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] has made refer- 
ence to the status of certain companies that have been losing 
money. I would point out to him that the Florence Cement 
Co., with which he is conversant, had profits for the years 
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running from 1922 to 1925 ranging all the way from $115,000 
to $988,000, and a total profit in seven years of $4,286,546, or a 
percentage of profit to sales in that 7-year period of 16.8. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. As I pointed out in my remarks, it would be 
necessary to divide that profit by three, because the capital of 
Therefore, 
it is necessary to divide those profits by three to begin with, 
and this year that company will show a profit of not over 4 
per cent on its capital. 

Mr. NYE. That may be somewhat in keeping with the 
methods of accounting which I have understood are in vogue, 
to the effect that in the case of the greater cement companies 
in America their profits ought to be divided by three. A show- 
ing has been made to me, but there is no opportunity here now 
to present it, that many of the leading companies are those 
that have gone out and bought up other companies, merged 
many companies, and then for that which they have paid, we 
will say, $1, they have gone to the stock exchange and sold 
the stock of those merged institutions for $3; for every dollar 
of actual investment stocks were sold for $3, and now I suppose 
it is expected that Congtess should write tariff rates that will 
enable them to pay a return of 6, 8, or 10 per cent upon those 
thus inflated stocks. 

Mr. President, we heard this morning of the serious situation 
which prevails because of the abandonment some days ago of 
the countervailing duty provisions of the tariff act as they 
related to cement. I asked the Senator from Michigan while he 


North 


, | was on his feet if he had protested at the time those counter- 
; | vailing duties were stricken from the bill, and he responded that 

he certainly had; but, Mr. President, for the life of me, tracing 
| through the 
| were stricken from the bill, I fail utterly to find where the 


tecoRD of March 4, when the countervailing duties 


Senator from Michigan voiced any protest whatsoever. I insist 
here to-day that the countervailing duties have been stricken 
from the bill in more cases than that of cement for the purpose 
alone of afferding an opportunity for the argument that the 
industries affected no longer have even the protection they once 
had in that form. 

Mr. President, with that situation clear I want to say here 
and now if, under the program of playing with the counter- 
vailing duty features of the bill in the manner in which they 
been played with, that is the only argument left for 
them, I insist that they come forward to-day, here and now, 
and ask for a reinclusion in the bill of the countervailing fea- 
tures rather than for a general increase in the tariff rates on 


| the several commodities. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, I rise to seek 
some information in regard to this question. I should like to 
inquire of the Senator from New Jersey how many cement con- 
cerns there are in this country—how many plants? 

Mr. KEAN. I think there are between 125 and 150—some- 
thing like that number. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
own those plants? 

Mr. KEAN. At least 60 or 70. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And how many men are em 
ployed or have been employed in this industry, and what wages 
do they receive annually? 

Mr. KEAN. I think there are some 35,000 or 40,000 men em- 
ployed in the cement industry, and, estimating that each man 
thus employed has five dependents, the number of those directly 
interested in the cement industry would aggregate about 150,000. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What amount of wages is paid 
to these 35.000 or 40,000 cement workers? 

Mr. KEAN. The pay roll, I should say, amounts to $50,000,000 
a year, or something like that; I do not have the exact figures. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As I understand, it runs some- 
where in the neighborhood of $55,000,000 or $56,000,000 a year. 

Mr. KEAN. I think probably that is more correct. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I did not catch the exact figures, 
but the Senator from New Jersey made a statement as to the 
number of persons who are out of employment in the industry or 
as to the extent employment has been reduced. I should like to 
have that information. 

Mr. KEAN. The figures show, Mr. President, that during the 
past two years the employment in the cement industry in the 
Middle West, away from the seaboard, is in the neighborhood 
of 94 or 95 per cent, while on the seaboard for more than a 
year and a half under the conditions which prevail, the percent- 
age of employment is only about 70 per cent of normal, of the 
number employed, say, a year and a half ago. 


How many different concerns 
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Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 1 was about to ask another ques- 
tion for the purpose of securing information. 

Mr. McMASTER.. I should like to answer the question the 
Senator has just asked. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator from New Jersey states that 
employment in the cement industry during the last two or three 
years has been cut down anywhere from 15 to 20 or 25 per cent. 
Is that true? 

Mr. KEAN. That is, on the seaboard. 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes; but the record shows that those same 
cement plants located upon the seaboard and which furnish the 
seaboard cities with cement, in 1928 and in the first six months 
of 1929 produced more cement than they produced at any time 
in their history. How could they produce more cement while 
they were cutting their labor force down 15 or 20 or 25 per cent? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The same statement might be 
made as to nearly every other industry. The railroads in this 
country handled more freight in 1928 and 1929 than ever before 
in their history, with two or three hundred thousand less men 
employed; and in other industries, for instance in the coal 
mines, each man is producing much more tonnage than he ever 
before produced, yet there are less men employed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that situation probably came 
about because of the use of more efficient machinery. More 


cement is now produced with less labor; but is that any reason | 


why we should impose a tariff on cement? It is a good argu- 
ment why we should take the tariff off, when, on account of 
efficiency, they have been able to produce it at a less cost? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, I want to make 
a further inquiry of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. Mtr. President, I should like, first, to make a sug- 
gestion if the Senator from Kentucky will yield to me. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Nebraska that the machinery used by the cement industry in 
the Middle West is the same as that which is used in New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. 


ployed two years ago; while in New Jersey the employment was 
only about 70 per cent of what it was two years ago. 
think, is a reply to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is it the belief of the Senator 
from New Jersey that the lack of this protection will add greatly 


to the unemployment in the cement industries along the Atlantic | 


coast? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, it has already added to the un- 
employment; and every vote I have cast here has been in an 
effort to aid labor, so that the unemployment will be alleviated. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Further, how far‘in the in- 
terior is this cement from the Atlantic coast shipped? 

Mr. KEAN. The report of the experts of the Tariff Commis- 
sion shows that on the average the freight rate from the cement 
plants of Pennsylvania and New Jersey to the cities of New 
York, Boston, and other seaboard points is more than the freight 
rate from Belgium. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Then it is the contention of the 
Senator from New Jersey that this cement could not penetrate 
to any great distance in the interior—perhaps only 50 or 100 
miles? 

Mr. KEAN. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If this duty were placed upon 
cement along the Atlantic seaboard and, say, the Canadian bor- 
der of Michigan, how would it affect the price of cement to the 
consumer in Kentucky. 

Mr. KEAN. Not one cent. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 


That is about the limit of the possible shipment. 


Is it the contention of the Sena- 


tor from New Jersey that the people of the Atlantic seaboard | 


desire this tariff to protect that industry? 

Mr. KEAN. I think there is no doubt about it, because that 
would give more employment to labor, and that is what we are 
all seeking. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And it would not add to the cost 
of cement to the people in Kentucky or other interior sections 
of the country? 

Mr. KEAN. It would not. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How, if at all, would it benefit 
the people of the State of Kentucky if this duty were granted, 
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ployment was about 95 per cent, compared to the number em- | ment business of the Atlantic coast people of the United States 
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and there were an increase in the number of people employed 
and the prosperity of these industries in Michigan and along the 
Atlantic coast line? 

Mr. KEAN. Kentucky raises tobacco and wool; Kentucky 
raises a great many products that are consumed by the people 
of New Jersey and the people of Michigan; and if those people 
make money they buy the products of Kentucky. If they have 
not the money, they can not buy them. 

Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
I will yield. 

We have some cement plants in the State of Kentucky. Are 
the cement people along the Atlantic seaboard interested in a 
financial way in the cement plants of Kentucky? What I am 
trying to find out is whether this whole cement proposition is in 
a trust, and if we help one part we help the whole. 

Mr. KEAN. There is no trust. They are all competing 
against each other, and the competition is very keen. There 
are at least 97 separate companies. Of course, there are some 
companies that own a plant in one place and a plant in another 
place and a plant in a third place. That saves those companies 
in their selling agents and in their overhead, because they have 
but one president, and any company with a large distribution 
and having several plants in several places has 
expense than if it has but one plant. 

Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield to the 
South Dakota. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator from New Jersey states, for 
example, that there is nothing in common in cement prices; 
that there is very keen competition among the various cement 
factories. He states that there are 125 competing factories in 
the New England States and in the Atlantic seaboard States, 
and that there is great competition among them. Uniformly, 
however, the 125 factories lowered their prices in August to 
exactly the same price, and in the month of November the 125 
That, of course, displays 
sharp competition as far as prices are concerned 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, I 


Just another question, and then 


less selling 


Senator from 


understand 
, Owned by 94 
different concerns. I was trying to find out if those 94 concerns 
were operating independently of each other. 
Mr. KEAN. They are entirely independent of each other. 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The chief competitor in the ce- 


is Belgium; is it not? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
country compare with our own? 

Mr. KEAN. The labor cost in Belgium is about one-fifth of 
the labor cost in this country. Here are the official books of the 
Belgian companies. They show profits of anywhere from 35 to 
40 per cent per annum. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
Belgian concerns? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Did I understand the Senator 
to say that Belgium could lay down cement in New York at less 
cost for transportation than the cost of shipping cement from the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey plants into New York City? 

Mr. KEAN. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has given practically all of his 
time to the Senator from New Jersey. He has exhausted his 
own time. I have been wondering, since this little theatrical 
performance of questions and answers has been going on, if 
this is the first time the Senator has rehearsed this dialogue. 

Mr. KEAN. It was not rehearsed at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. That accounts, then, for the nrany mistakes 
that have been made in its rehearsal. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, I desire to let 
the Senator from Nebraska know that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has the right to rise in his place in his own time and 
seek information from those who have made a study of this 
question; and I think the insinuation is entirely improper. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Kean}. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll, 


How do labor costs in that 


The Senator is referring to the 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fi 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 


aziel 


Georg 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellai Smoot 
McMaster Steck 

McNary Steiwer 
Metcalf Stephens 
Moses Swanson 
Norbeck rhomas, Idaho 
Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Nys Trammell 
Oddie Tydings 
Overman Vandenberg 
Patterson Wagner 
Phipps Walcott 

Vine Walsh, Mass. 
Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Ransdell Waterman 
Robinson, Ind Watson 
Robsion, Ky Wheeler 
Schall 
Sheppard 
HASTINGS. My colleague [Mr. 
sarily absent from the Chamber, 

The PRESIDENT pro tenmpore. Eighty-six Senators having | 
unswered to their hames, a quorum is present. The question | 
is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. KEAN]. 

Several Senators called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the American Portland ce- 
ment industry is comparatively new, having been started about 
40 years Prior to that time all of the cement used in this 
country was imported, principally from Germany. At the start, 
the American industry was necessarily very crude, and in mar- 
keting their product they had to overcome prejudice due to the 
belief that the quality of domestic cement was not equal to that 
of the foreign preduct. Eventually, however, they wore down | 
the resistance, and gradually displaced the cement 
which had heretofore been furnished by Germany, and they had 
little or no trouble in disposing of all of the cement they could 
manufacture, 

However, new mills began to spring up, and they were soon 
confronted with a production greater than demand. In order to 
meet this situation they formed cooperative promotional organi- 
zati to the use of cement. With the knowledge 
ined from experience and experiments and the expenditures of 
large sums of money, they were entirely successful. This or- | 
ganizati has succeeded so well that it has increased the per | 
capita consumption of cement in this country every year from | 
the t'me it was formed, except during the war years, when there 
was necessarily a considerable falling off in shipments of ce- 
meni. To-day this country has a very much larger per capita 
consumption of cement than any other country in the world. 
However, the production of cement has increased to such an 
©xtent that according to the figures from the Bureau of Mines, 
Department Commerce, there now in this country an | 
annual production capacity of approximately 240,000,000 barrels, 
and a consumptive capacity of 170,000,000 barrels of cement. 
Therefore, in so far as interior prices are concerned, competitive | 
conditions will continue in the future, as in the past, to make | 
these prices Under these conditions it is absolutely unfair to } 
say that the impos:tion of this tariff duty will add a burden on | 
the consuming public 

In the previous debate this cost was arrived at by multiplying 
the total consumption of cement in the United States by the 
amount of the duty imposed and stated as approximately $53.- | 
000,000 ‘his is not an accurate basis, and the imposition of 
this tariff will affect, and that only in a limited degree, a very | 
small proportion of the cement consumed at the seaboard 
markets 

Competitive conditions in the future, as in the past, will fix 
the price of cement at the interior; in fact, at all other points. 

| know of no industry that has been subject to more unjust 
criticism than the Portland cement industry. On the other 
hand, I know of no industry that has contributed more to make 
living more comfortable or to add more to the hy- 
gienic in this country than this same industry. 

Through their promotional efforts, in cooperation with State, 
county, and municipal authorities, they have developed the con- 
crete highway, which makes all parts of the country accessible 
at all times of the year and furnishes us with roads over which 
we ride with the minimum of expense and the maximum of | 
comfort. They have developed highway and railroad bridges 
of great strength and beauty. Other structures and large 
engineering projects stand as a monument to this industry. 
Our airports are being developed with concrete. The small uses 
of concrete around the home and the farms have been ex- 
tended in a very successful way, and I am told that experiments 
are how being made with a conerete roadbed for railroads, 
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| tributions of the United States cement industry. 
follows: 


| Materials purchased_ 
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Through this educational campaign the use of cement has 


| been made possible and known to practically every man, woman, 
| and even to children. 


The obvious answer to the charge that there is a monopoly 
in the domestic cement industry is found in the fact that there 
in the United States 158 privately owned and operated 
plants; that the ownership of these plants is divided among 94 
independent companies; and that the largest single company 


| produces a little more than 10 per cent of the total output. 


This whole question of monopoly was completely disposed of 
in the Government’s case against the cement companies, which 
was finally decided in favor of the cement companies by the 
Supreme Court. Extracts from this decision were cited on the 
floor of the Senate by the senior Senator from New York when 
this subject was previously discussed. 

One of the facts cited by opponents of the cement industry to 
prove monopoly is the uniformity of prices which prevail in any 
given market for different brands of cement. This matter was 
disposed of in the decision of the court in the following state- 
ment: 


* * * This record wholly fails to establish, either directly or by 


inference, any concerted action other than that involved in the gather- 
ing and dissemination of pertinent information with respect to the sale 
and distribution of cement to which we have referred, and it fails to 
show any effect on price and production except such as would naturally 
flow from the dissemination of that information in the trade and its 
natural influence on individual action. (Supreme Court decision, 
Cement case, 258 U. 8S. 588.) 


This seaboard industry is in dire need of some protection. 
The mills in the State of Maine, those located in the great 
Lehigh Valley section of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the 
Hudson Valley district and other points in New York State, the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia show very 
little or no profits for the year 1929. Those located in Tennes- 
see, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, and the great cement manu- 
facturing State of Alabama show an actual out-of-pocket moncy 
loss, not counting on any return on invested capital. I am not 
so familiar with the manufacturing conditions in the State of 
Texas. I do know, however, that the industry in that State has 
been seriously affected, as it is particularly susceptible to for- 


| eign competition, and unless some protection is given this prod- 


uct we will soon find the industry in that State, as well as other 
seaboard States, in worse condition. 

On the western coast the mills located in the States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington are facing a new danger. There 
the foreigner has already established near Los Angeles a clinker- 
grinding plant. He is importing the cement in the clinker form 
This is an advantageous method 
for the importer to use. The cement clinker is not susceptible 
to shipping damage, and in this form the process of manufac- 
ture is more than 90 per cent completed, the actual grinding of 
the clinker being a mechanical process requiring very little 
This plant is now bringing in clinker in additional quan- 
tities, and will be very disastrous to the mills on the western 
coast unless the American manufacturer is given at least a small 
measure of duty. 

In concluding, I want to put in the Recorp the economic con- 
They are as 


Nember of Wilt... .cccnegenessascsenunnsne cui 
Capital value 
Production in 1927 
Wage earners —--- 
Wages paid a 
Total pay roll, including salaries_ 


(barrels) 


industries e 
= — $70, 066, ¢ 
industries_- $123, 631, 4 
83, 949 


Wage earners supported in other 
Wages. paid to other industries 
Total wages, cement and other 
Total wage earners supported 


Therefore the total wage contribution to national pay rolls is 
$123.631,418, paid to 83,949 workers, or an average of 71 cents 
per barrel. This represents labor churges for manufacture and 
delivery of cement to the consumer, and in contribution for 
which the American cement industry directly and _ solely 
responsible. 

The mill at Manheim, W. Va., was built about the year 1900 
or 1901. The mill went into receivership, passing through 
bankruptcy several times, until it was purchased by the Alpha 
Portland Cement Co. in 1909. They remodeled and reconstructed 
the mill and operated it successfully until the World War. 
Due to the war, and since that time due to some other causes, 


Is 


| there has been a continual shrinkage in the output of that 
| plant. 
| half 

| nually, There are employed, when the mill is running at full 


There is an investment of approximately two and one- 
million dollars with a capacity of 1,000,000 barrels an- 
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capacity, about 250 men, and that is the only industry contrib- 
uting to the support of the towns of Manheim and Rowlesburg. 

Another mill located near Martinsburg, W. Va., represents at 
least as much investment and as much employment of labor as 
the mill at Manheim, W. Va. 

The manufacture of cement within the State of West Vir- 
ginia is covered by these two plants, but the success of the 
seaboard Portland-cement industry is of extreme importance to 
the State of West Virginia. In the manufacture of cement 
there is required a high-volatile gas coal for burning cement. 
This coal is mined in abundance in the State of West Virginia, 
and most of the coal consumed in the large cement manufactur- 
ing sections of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and New 
York State comes from the State of West Virginia. The esti- 
mate of shipments for such purposes would amount to at least 
2,000,000 tons annually. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator states that 
ginia mills are having trouble. 
petition? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Not because of foreign competition directly, 
possibly, but due to the lack of demand in the interior of that 
section, which possibly could be relieved were it not for the 
importations of cement from beyond the seas. 

Mr. McMASTER. In other words, if the price is raised in 
the East and foreign cement is excluded that will help the West 
Virginia mills? 

Mr. HATFIELD. 

Mr. McMASTER. 
cement ? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Not so. I do not believe there is any com- 
bination among the 159 cement producers of this country. I 
think they are honest, fair Americans, and their income-tax 
reports will show that they are entitled to some consideration. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, because of the fact that 
some of our good friends in the press gallery have challenged 
the motives of Senators, I thought I might say a word with 
respect to my position on the vote to be taken on the cement 
tariff. 

When the question of cement was being considered before I 
voted against the proposed duty of 8 cents per hundredweight. 
Since that time the Senate, on March 4, repealed all the coun- 
tervailing duties, which took off the 8cent duty we had against 
Canada. which greatly affects the mills in Michigan and all 
along the border. 

Another reason for voting for the pending amendment, of 
course, is the fact that the rate now proposed is 25 per cent less 
than the rate previously proposed. 

I desired to muke this explanation. I am not going to take up 
the time of the Senate to make an argument, but I wanted to 
give the reasons for voting for the amendment, notwithstanding 
what the press boys may say about it. 

I am sending to the desk a letter which I will ask to have 
read. While this letter is not exactly related to the question 
before us, it has a bearing, in view of the fact that so much 
has been said about unemployment. I ask that the letter be 
read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


the West 
Is that because of foreign com- 


That is my judgment. 
That is, they will get a bigger price for 


Detroit, MicH., March 5, 1930. 
Attention Senator CouzENs. 
To the Unrrep STATES SENATE, 

Washington, D. CO. 

HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: An article appeared in the Detroit News of 
yesterday saying “ Couzens urges cash for veterans,” and states further 
that several Senators spoke in favor of such action. We, the veterans, 
hope that action will be taken at once, for waiting even an extra day 
seems a long time when one had nothing to eat for a week. 

I say “ we” because I believe that what I say is the very attitude in 
the mind of every veteran whose family is in dire need of food and 
other necessities of life; and I am sure that if this letter was read in 
the Senate it would let these men know just what we think of those who 
would oppose the passage of this bill at this time. 

If there is a cause which deserves Government attention at once, 
this is the one, and anyone who thinks that the veterans are getting a 
present when they are given this bonus should step into a uniform and 
take his post in the front-line trenches and face the ordeal we had to 
go through ; one hour of this will convince him that there is not enough 
money in this world to pay a man to undertake such a task. The great 
mass of the American people recognize the service which the veterans 
have rendered to our country and are in favor of paying the bonus 
now and give the veteran that which he is entitled to while he is still 
alive to enjoy it and to keep his family from want of food and other 
comfort. 
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| fighting in France, you expected us to win the war; we 
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It should be remembered that we are private citizens now and have 
a right to vote. There is no censor on our mail now, and we can think 
and read and act just like any other citizens. All of us re 
and learn that hundreds of milliens of dollars are 
to enforce prohibition ; a! 
This prohibition and the 
and Senate, and while men are 
whether a citizen can drink beer or not 
hoping for Any 
bonus would only 


ad the 
being appropriated 
is being loaned to foreign countries 

riff seem to take all the time 
these 


press 


money 
of the Congress 
the 


are 


arguing 
the 
knows 


over question of 
waiting and 
paying of the 


but would 


veterans 
sane pe that the 
relieve the suffering of the veterans 
benefit the whole country during this depression 

The press is full of reports of Bolshevik propaganda in this 
and that the Russian spending money to spread com 
munism in America There may be truth in this; 
working class know that when depression comes and we 
support our families, and if any attempt is made by 
get together and ask for a chance to make a living, he 
I. W. W., and a communism 
to-day, who is responsible for its 
capital in general are more interested in production aud divi- 
dends than they are in the welfare of the workingman, who, through 


his labor and purchasing power, has created the fortunes of these large 
corporations. 


action. 
not 


rson 


country 
Government is 


some 


but we of the 


want work to 
the workmen to 
is called a red, 
communist. If is spreading in 
The 
record 


America 


cause? and 


manufacturers 


We of the veterans’ class do not believe in communism and would be 
the first to take up arms against any such uprising 
and Congress should realize that 


You of the 
service 


Senate 


you may need our again some 


time, and the best way to be sure of united support from us in case of 


emergency would be to give us our bonus now, when we need it 
we believe we are entitled to it—then the 
arise, whether it is to suppress communism or 
endangers the liberty of the people, 
anxious to respond. 


and 


when services 


need of 
anything 


we 


our 
else which 


American will be and 


ready 


It should be borne in mind that while it is possible for the 
ment to draft men into the Army in time of need, and 
dent and War Department can have their commands executed by 
lions of soldiers in the field of battle, it can 
in the mind of one single soldier or citizen. A war is won only 
teamwork on the part of the and citizens, and likewise an 
election is won by the unity of mind of the voters. When the people 
of the United States find that the Republican Party does not function 
to the best advantage of the people they will elect a 
ballot is the protection of the American voter. 

We, the veterans, know that if the Congress 
States wanted to they could this bill at and 
could be getting their bonus cashed within a week if 
want to know how many of us feel, just stop eating for a few days and 
imagine that you can not obtain food unless this bill is passed. I am 
sure that after a few days you will be ready to dig right in and avoid 
all present red tape and delay. 


Govern 
that the Presi 

mil 
not 


control the thought 


through 


soldiers 


new party; the 
and Senate of the 
the 


you 


United 


pass veterans 


once, 


gentlemen 


There is always some 
tions ; 


Senator or Congressman suggesting investiga- 
if any investigation is taken it should be in the homes of some of 
the veterans out of work; there you will find plently of 
to pass this bill. There need of 
veterans need it and the Government can ways and means 
to pay it, as Senator Couzens said, by issuing a 15-year bond, which 
will soon be absorbed by men looking for tax-free investment, I am sure. 
I am forwarding this message in care Mr. 
Couzens, and hope that he will read it This will give 
you an idea of what we expect of When 
have done our 
part well, and now is your chance to prove that we are remembered. 
Thanking Senator Couzens for his kind service on our behalf, and 
hoping that my humb!e effort will not be in vain, I am an éx-service man 
Henry L. Morin, 
20 Hendrie Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the letter presented by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] will appear in the Recorp, I would also like to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an editorial from the Balti- 
more Sun of Thursday, March 6, dealing with the problem of 
unemployment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


human 
of time. The 


reason 


is no any such waste 


easily find 


of our Michigan Senator, 
to the Senate 
you at this time 


we were 


Without objection, is is so 


{From the Baltimore Sun, Thursday morning, March 6, 1930] 
LOW-DOWN BUSINESS 


In dealing with the present unemployment situation the Hoover ad- 
ministration has a signal opportunity to demonstrate that its much- 
touted scientific attitude in dealing with problems of government is not 
political flim-flam with a fancy label. An appropriate first step would 
be to issue a contrite apology for allowing the buncombe just put out 
by Secretary Davis to be identified with the administration 

To begin with, Secretary Davis does not know how many unemployed 


there are. He thinks about 3,000,000, but he may be one or two mil- 
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lion off, 
hav 


n knowledge of 


because there are no reliable 
the first requirement to mak« 
Not 


policies 


figures Therefore. 


appraisal 


he does not 
of the problem 
information, 


a scientific 


what it is having that 
the 
ployment to less than half that of previous crashes" is 

lhe last there 


the best estimates of 


his statement 
held unem- 
pure balderdash. 
1920-21— 


that “by its actions and administration has 


time was a Serious reversal in 
prep a commit- 
rried a warning that there 
None the Mr. 
present 
the Hoover administration has 
Could there be a more complete 


manipulation of two unknowns 


ecobomic 
a volume of unemployment 
alled 


a margin of 


red by 


tee of scientists for that purpose, cz 


error as much as 1,500,000 less, 


comparing this unknown quantity with the 


f unemployment, concludes that 
twice as well as i 
bunk 
usion? 


if Secretary 


customary 
position of 
definite 


than the into a 


conc! 


Furthermore about the volume 


crashes,’ 


Davis knew of unemploy- 


ment now, and following “ previous which he does not, his 


comparisons of administration accomplishments at 
limited validity. 
two periods are never the same, and to glibly 

unemployment in 1921, 1914, 
IS?S, or any other period of business depression with those in 1929-30 
shoddiest kind of procedurs Incidentally, it should be noted that 


statement, if it validity, would be the com- 


two or more widely 


ent periods would have very The economlie con- 


ditic 


compare ace 


ns confronted at any 


omplishments in overcoming 
is the 
such a 


has any gravest 


mentary on either the ve 
business Stabllizers, 
setback as an 


compare 


who have consistently treated the present economic 
external eruption on a To 


those 


very sound 
measures to cope with unemployment at 


past ‘ crashes" 


economic body. 
this time with 


after this treatment of 


completely undercuts 


situation 
Besides indulging in 


comparisons that are palpably invalid, Mr. Davis 


for scientific 


displays such a 
principal 
the tariff 
country need the 


the workers to 


complete lack of regard 


ssign as the reason for 
delay in law 
of the 


and 


enacting “Above all,” he ‘the workers 
of the tariff law to remove uncertainty 
make in factories the hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of coming in by imports.” To 
Mr. Davis The last that was heard 
situation WATSON, who, 
White that 


says, 
passage 
allow 

millions of 


our own 
how 
reference ? 
Senator 


goods 
what go 
of th 


“ls does have 


import was from 


ing a recent House breakfast, said he had gathered that 
imports, cutting 
customs revenues, and thus causing concern over the possibility of exces- 
Federal appropriations 
As a fact, there 
with the Even 
awnke 


much at 


delay in enacting the tariff was holding up 


BiVE 
matter of 
tariff 
nights 


has been 
Senator Fess, of 
thinking up 
the 
as the major cause of unemployment. 
delayed there 
would claim the delay 
situation 
without the 


Ohio, 
for the 
secretary 


who is reputed to lie 
administration, 


Davis was 


panegyrics said as 
proclaiming delay 
tut even if the tariff were very 
reputable economist in the country who 
is a primary cause of the present unemployment 
Davis tosses off ralization, 
slightest bit of supporting evidence 


about same time 


greatly is not a 


Secretary such a gen however, 

Because this is such a fragile and superficial notion it is surprising 
that, merely as a matter of political buck passing, the administration 
should let Secretary Davis advance it. It may be accepted quite gen- 
erally as a promise that when the tariff is completed there will bé jobs 
all around. The tariff bill may When it is the 
stration will be It may be rescued by 
a general economic recovery which it has little control, or it may 
be left out there. At any rate, the chances involved are such that, as 
a political dodge, the linking of unemployment with tariff delay at this 
time seems a dangerous and hence stupid performance 


be completed shortly. 


admir out on a nice long limb. 


over 


Mr. Hoover has a pretty good idea of the major causes of unemploy- 
ment at this time, or, if are men all around him 
ment departments who can help him to an understanding. 
that the present tariff situation is a 


not, there in Govern- 
They know 
mere incident in working out 
of a very complicated set of economic forces which is sometimes roughly 
labeled as the business cycle By using his office to convey some en- 
lightenment on this subject, he could make a vital contribution to prog- 
ress in at least understanding if not controlling this thing. When he 
allows Secretary Davis to peddle such palpable hokum about unemploy- 
ment, he not only trifles with the most serious problem the Nation has 
untrue to anything approaching an ideal of 
with problems of government. It 


the 


but he is also 


scientific 


integrity in is a low-down 


dealing 


business 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. KEAN] to the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is not my intention to delay 
the vote or to discuss at any length the pending question, be- 
cause it has been so fully discussed on a prior occasion. How- 
ever, I can not permit to pass without some comment the inci- 
dent which occurred when the junior Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. VANDENBERG] had the floor and was delivering an eloquent 
address in favor of the duty on cement. He was asked a ques- 
tion by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr, Nyp] during that 
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eloquent plea. When the Senator from Michigan had told so 
beautifully how the cement men had been shorn of the counter- 
vailing duty, what a terrible thing it was that the Senate had 
already taken it out of the bill, and that that was the reason 
why a Senator should change his vote, and that that was one of 
the great reasons why we should vote for the amendment, the 
Senator from North Dakota asked him this question: 


Mr. Nye. I would like to ask the Senator from Michigan if he opposed 
the move to abandon the countervailing duty on cement? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. I certainly did 


Senators will remember that he delivered that answer with 
such emphasis and such vehemence that he struck the desk 
where he stood, and the resounding noise went to the farthermost 
corners of the Chamber and into the corridors. I believe if we 
would examine it, we would find that the Senator in the en- 
thusiasm of his protest against the repeal of the countervailing 
duty has probably damaged or at least cracked one of the desks 
in this Chamber. 

It is interesting to look over the Recorp and see how earnestly 
the junior Senator from Michigan, representing the cement tariff 
men, did protest against the repeal of the countervailing duty. 
Senators who are interested will find that this action of the 
Senate was taken on the 4th day of March. It will be found on 
page 4690 of the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Smoor. Mr. President, the amendment on page 252 has already 
been agreed to, 


That was the amendment that put a countervailing duty on 
That was adopted on the 3lst day of January. Sen- 
ators will find that it was adopted without any debate and will 
find it in the Recorp, as I said, on page 4690. 


Mr. Smoor. The amendment on page 252 has already been agreed to. 


That related to the countervailing duty. 

I ask unanimous consent that the yote whereby the amendment was 
agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The Presipinc Orricer. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the vote by which the amendment referred to by the Senator from 
Utah was agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. Smoor. I send to the desk an amendment to the amendment. 

The Presipine Orricer. The Senator from Utah offers an amendment 
to the amendment, which will be stated. 

The L&GIsLATIVeE CLERK. In the amendment on page after line 


21, putting cement on the free list, it is proposed to strike out the 
proviso. 


ono 


252, 


That is the countervailing duty contained in the proviso. 

The Presipinc Orricer. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Dit. Mr. President, I will ask to what the amendment refers? 

Mr. Smoot. It refers to cement. 

Mr. Ditt. Where is the provision with reference to coal? 

Mr. Smoot. That is already out, but if the Senator desires to reserve 
a separate vote on it in the Senate, he had better do so now. 

Mr. Ditvu. I certainly do. I want to reserve that right. I also want 
to reserve the right to have a separate vote on the lumber item. 

The Prestpinc Orricer. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment on page 252. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


That is all there was to it. Have Senators noticed the vehe- 
mence and eloquence and ability with which the junior Senator 
from Michigan protested against the repeal of the countervail- 
ing duty on cement? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 


| braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 


Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Iam sure the Senator wants to be fair. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have carried on correspondence for 
at least three months with the State Department regarding 
countervailing duties. I believe thoroughly in countervailing 
duties. When the Finance Committee unanimously reported in 
favor of striking them out it obviously was not the time to 
present any effort to the contrary with any hope of success; but 
an amendment has been prepared which I shall offer covering 
the entire subject. I continue to stand, as I always have, 
against striking out countervailing duties. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not any doubt of that. 
doubt where the Senator stands. 
at any time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The mere fact that at that particular 


moment I did not interject myself into the parliamentary situa- 
tion is not conclusive. 


I have not any 
I would take his word for it 
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Mr. NORRIS. That ts true. At that particular moment the 
Senator did not inject himself; but it was the moment of all 
moments, if he wanted to keep the countervailing duty 
cement, for him to inject himself. 
at that time. 


on 


It makes no difference if for the balance of the 
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| 


There was the opportunity | 


entire year he was crying aloud for a countervailing duty, when | 


the time came and action was to be taken the Recorp shows 
what happened. 

Mr. President, I do not believe, unless there is some excep- 
tional reason, that we ought to have a countervailing duty on 
anything. I am in full accord with the action taken by the 
Senate. The cement men here, who are now going to vote for 
a tariff on cement, never objected. They are claiming that 
action now as one of the reasons why we should put on this 
tariff. It seems to me if they were really in earnest that the 
same people who want a tariff on cement, and perhaps have a 
majority of the votes corralled on the subject, could have pre- 
vented the repeal of the countervailing duty. The amendment 
was adopted, as the Recorp shows, unanimously and without a 
single voice raised in opposition. It seems to me it comes rather 
late now for the cement men to give that as one of the reasons 
why any Senator should change his vote on this question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the House text pro- 
poses the imposition of a duty of 8 cents per hundred pounds 
on cement. After an elaborate debate the Senate on January 
31, as the result of a yea-and-nay vote, eliminated that provision 
of the bill and put Portland cement on the free list by a vote 
of 40 yeas to 35 nays. I ask that the record vote as taken at 
that time may be incorporated in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The record yote referred to is as follows: 


[Seventy-first Congress, second session, January 31, 1930] 


CEMENT: BROMAN, PORTLAND, 


ETC. 
Mr. McMASTER’s amendment, as modified, to strike ont the 
duty of 8 cents per 100 pounds on Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic 
cement. Mr. MCMASTER’s amendment, as modified, was agreed to: 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 
The Curer CLerK. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] 
offers the following amendment, as modified by the Senator from Ken- 


Vote on 





4911 


Mr. Harrison. On this 





vote I am paired wi t! senior Senaccor 
from Oregon {Mr. McNary]. Therefore I with) my vote If per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “ yea. 

Mr. Biease. I am paired with the Senator crom Delaware [Mr 
TOWNSEND]. I understand that if he were present he v ld vote y 
If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea 

Mr. Capper. I wish to announce that my colleag Mr. Al ] 
is unavoidably absent If present, he would te “ y 

Mr. Fess. I desire to annout the following ge il pairs 

The Senator from Pennsylvania Mr. I ‘ t Ss m 
Arkansas {[Mr. ROBINSON]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the S or from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. Greorce. Upon this vote I have a pair wit the s r § r 
from Colorado [Mr. Puiprps]. Therefore I wit ld 1 ‘ 

Mr. Suepprarp. I desire to announce the ne« r f 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosi N]} and the 8S r from Penn 
yivania {Mr. Reep], wh« re delegates from tl Un 1 States to tl 
Naval Arms Conference In London, England I will t S anim ‘ 
ment stand for the day. 

The result was announced— ye 10, nays s follows 

Yeas, 49: Messrs. Barkley, Black, Blaine, Borah, Brat Brookhart 
Capper, Caraway, Connally, Couzens, Fletcher, Frazier, G Glenn, 
Harris, Hawes, Heflin, Howell, Kendrick, La Follette, McMaster Tr 
beck, Norris, Nye, Overman, Pine, Schall, Sheppard, S$ ead, Sim 
mons, Smith, Steck, Swanson, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tramn yd 
Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of Montana, and Wheel 

Nays, 35 Messrs. Ashurst, Baird, Bingham, Brou rd, Copeland, 
Dale, Deneen, Dill, Fess, Goff, Goldsh ugh, Greene, ( dy, Hale, 
Ifatfield, Hebert, Johnson, Jones, Kean, Key McKellar, M ilf, 

| Moses, Oddie, Patterson, Ransdell, Robinson of Indiana, Robs of 
Kentucky, Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Sullivan, Vandenberg, Wal! t 
and Watson. 

Not voting, : Messrs. Allen, Blease, Brock, Cutting, George, Gillett, 
Gould, Harrison, Hastings, Hayden, King, McCulloch, McNary, Phipps, 
Pittman, Reed tobinson of Arkansas, Stephens, Thomas of Idaho, 
Townsend, and Waterman 

So Mr. McMASTER’s amendment as modified was agreed to 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 


to the amendment proposed by the Senator fr New Jersey 
[Mr. Kean] to the amendment made as in Committee of the 
| Whole. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I demand the yeas and nays. 


tucky [Mr. BARKLEY]: On page 37, beginning in line 6, strike out the | 


following words: 
“ Roman, 
cents per 100 pounds including the weight of the container; 
And insert in lieu thereof the word “ White,” 
subsection read : 
“(b) White nonstaining Portland cement, 8 cents per 100 
including the weight of the container.” 
The Presipent pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as stated, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 


white.” 


so as to make the 


pounds, 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKettar (when Mr. Brock’s name was called). The junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is unavoidably absent He is 
paired with the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN]. If the 


junior Senator from Tennessee were present, he would vote “ nay.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. HAYDEN’s name was called). I desire to 
announce that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEeNn], who is 


necessarily absent on official business in connection with the conference 
relating to the waters of the Colorado River, has a special pair on 
this vote with the Senstor from Delaware [Mr. Hasttnos}. If the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] were present, he would vote 
“yea,” and if the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HASTINGS] were pres 
ent he would vote “ nay.” 


Mr. Rorrxnson of Indiana (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Sternens]. I 


transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Idaho 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Stmons (when his name was called). I transfer my pair with 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuLiocnH] to the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Hate. My colleague the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
GovLp] is paired on this matter. If present and allowed to vote, he 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Curtine] 
with whom he is paired, I understand, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. Borau. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Tuomas] 
is detained from the Senate account of illness. He is paired with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. StepHens] by transfer of the pair 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roptnson]. 

Mr. Harrison (after having voted in the affirmative). Has the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted, 


(Mr. THomas] 


on 





Portland, and other hydraulic cement or cement clinkers, 8 | 


Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The first vote comes on the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey to change the rate from 8 cents to 
6 cents. Probably no will care for eall that 
question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


8-cent rate and 


one a roll on 


Mr. 
the 6-cent 


President, I 
rate. 


am opposed to both the 
It does not make much differ- 
ence to me which first because I am to 
hard against one as I do against the other. 

Mr. President, I think that more sophistry has been indulged 


in here to-day over the tariff on cement than I have 


comes going vote as 


witnessed 


on any one item since we have been discussing the tariff bill. 
We have been told that men have been out of employment in 
the cement industry and that undoubtedly is true. By analogy 


I suppose my colleague from Kentucky [Mr. Rogsion] found a 
remedy for that, because while the Senator from New Jersey 
was stating that production increased ir the United 
number of employees decreased, my colleague [Mr. Ropsion] 
announced that the same situation existed on the railroads, 
for while they were hauling more freight than ever before, they 
were doing it with fewer men by two or three hundred thousand. 
I suppose the remedy for that 


States the 


is to levy a tariff on box cars and 


railroad engines and thereby put those 200,000 or 300,000 men 
back into employment. 


As I stated when the cement item was under consideration 
previously, there is no industry in the United States that has 
expanded by leaps and bounds as has the cement industry. It 
has grown in production from 33,000,000 to 178,000,000 barrels 
since 1919, and while the industry has expanded until there are 
more cement plants in the United States now than ever before, 
totalling about 178 in 1929, compared to 161 in 1927, the value of the 
cement produced has also grown by leaps and that 
in 1929 out of $393,000,000 as the total value of 


bounds, so 


our production, 
$120,000,000 of that was left for profits and overhead expenses, 
which can not be equalled in any other industry in the Un:ted 
States unless it be the steel industry. 
Mr. BORAH rose. 
Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 
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Mr 


RORAH. I was merely going to say that the profits of 
the 


ement manufacturers have expanded with the expansion of 
their business, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; 
protection of the laboring 
al be well to state 
to the value of the product has gone down 6 per cent in the last 
10 years. It is true that the actual wages paid to the laboring 
men in the industry have increased, but the proportion 
of wages drawn by the laboring men to the total value of pro 
has decreased in 10 years 6 per cent; and yet we are 
asked to take this action, which will raise the cost of construc- 
tion in the United States 
to every highway commission and to every city administration ; 
and we are asked to do it in the interest of labor. 

We imported in 1929 a little more than 2,000,000 barrels of 
cement, while manufactured 178,000,000 cement, 


the 
might 


are talking about 
United States it 


and while 
man in 


we 
the 


cemeni 


duction 


we barrels of 


and practically all of the 2,000,000 barrels of cement which were | 
New | 


imported came 
York alone 
of cement 
1 


into 
there 


the seaboard ports. In the city of 
are consumed 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 barrels 
every year—six times as much as we import into 
all the seaport towns in the United States—and yet we are 
asked to penalize the people in the city of New York who want 
to build hous and who use 13,000,000 barrels of cement a 
year, while we are importing into the entire United States only 
2,000,000 barrels of cement annually. 

The Senator from Michigan [| Mr. 
claimed that the selling price of 
a barrel and that because of that cheaper selling 
Canada, compared to what cement manufacturers 
production cost in the United States, Canadian manufacturers 
could export cement to the United States. We have, however, 
no reliable statistics as to the cost of producing cement in the 
United States. The Tariff Commission has made no cost inves- 
tigation. They wrote letters to all the manufacturers, and they 
replies from a hundred of them, but the only figures that 
have been submitted here, and the only figures that are avail- 
able, are the figures which are contained in the letters of those 
cement manufacturers in their replies to the Tariff Commission. 

The Tariff Commission states that they have made no effort 
to check up the accuracy of those figures; that in the figures 
submitted by the manufacturers of cement they have included 
very possible and imaginary item of cost that their ingenious 
may invent: 
and the manufacturers in Canada can make 
nnd sell it to the Canadian people for $1.41 a barrel, 


Still pa 


while ago 
was $1.41 

price in 
say is the 


VANDENBERG] a 
cement in Canada 


got 


dey Ces 


e 
bookkeeping 
c 


rreet, cement 
they could 

S cents a hundred pounds, amounting to 301% 
duty on it, bring it into the United States and 
chen in the people of the United States have to pay their 
own domestic manufacturers for it; and yet, notwithstanding 
the facet that they could do that, there is practically none im- 
ported across the Canadian border, and we export into Canada 
more cement than we import from Canada, even with the 
countervailing duty operative and effective. 

There is little company in Pennsylvania, one of the 
smallest American manufacturers of cement, which has a ¢a- 
pacity to manufacture and does manufacture more cement than 
is imported into the United States in a year; yet we are asked 
to increase the construction for every householder in 
the United States who wants to build a home or a corncrib or 
to lay the foundation for a garage or a barn or an outhouse 
of any kind. 

We are asked to levy tribute upon the highways of the United 
States, which very largely, under modern construction methods, 
of cement. Two or three months ago I read in a Balti- 
more newspaper that the State Highway Commission of the 
State of Maryland had bought largely their supply of cement 
for 1930 in order that they might get it before, possibly, a tariff 
was placed upon it that might increase the cost of highway 
construction in Maryland to the taxpayers of that State. 

In the State of Kentucky we have been for the last 10 years 
trying to inaugurate a program of highway construction. Not 
only did we levy a tax upon real estate and personal property 
in our State in order to obtain money with which to build high 
ways but 
gallon of gasoline used in Kentucky for the purpose of raising 
money with which to undertake road construction. Yet we 
are asked to lay this burden of thirty or forty million dollars 
upon the American people in order to place an embargo upon 
cement, the total importations of which are only one-sixth of 
the cement used in the great city of New York. 

Mr. President, we have heard much about 
Where does the greatest unemployment exist? 
ederation of Labor is a fairly 
subject, and about 10 days ago 


barrel 


one 


cost of 


consist 


unemployment. 
The American 
accurate authority on that 
the American 
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that the percentage of wages in proportion 


to every man, woman, and child, and | 





but, even if those figures are | 


cents a | 
sell it | 





we have levied a 5-cent-per-gallon tax upon every | 





| vote for the tariff upon oil. 
| lumber, 


Federation of | 
Labor issued a statement in which it said that unemployment ' 
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had increased in January above that in December, and that 
the largest percentage of unemployment in the United States 
existed among the building-trades unions of our country—the 
bricklayers, the carpenters, the joiners, the plumbers, and others 
who join labor organizations and who are engaged in the build- 
ing of constructive enterprises in the United States. Yet, not- 
withstanding the fact that the American Federation of Labor 
makes the statement that the greatest proportion of unemploy- 
ment in this country is among the bricklayers and carpenters 
and others who are engaged in the construction of buildings, 
we are asked to lay a burden here by putting a tax on cement, 
then on brick, and then on lumber so as to put more thousands 
of men out of work by increasing the cost of building a house 
of any character in the United States, and we are asked to do 
this in the name of labor. 

There is another thing upon which I desire to comment while 
I am on the floor. We have heard a good deal of talk around 
here to the effect that certain Members of the Senate are going 
to vote for high rates in individual schedules, and then hope to 
square themselves with the people by voting against the bill as 
a whole. Every such vote is a dishonest vote, I do not care 
whether it is cast by a Democrat or by a Republican. If I 
were willing to betray the people of the United States by voting 
for these high rates as they come up one at a time, I would at 
least be sincere and vote for the whole bill after I had helped to 
raise its rates to an unconscionable degree. The Members of 
this body may think that they can hide their heads in the sand 
by such a procedure, but the rest of their anatomies will be in 
plain view. 

A tariff on cement! For what purpose? In order to make it 
more possible and more certain that the American Cement 
Trust—for that is what it is—may make greater profits. They 
lowered the price on the 1st of last August when imports for 
1929 were declining, and then, on the Ist of November, they 
raised prices again by the same amount by which they had 
lowered them on the 1st of August. That was not done by one 
company; it was done by all of them, working in harmony and 
in unison, 

I do not know that it is worth while to waste time undertak- 
ing to reason with the Senate, because if a deal has been made 
it will go through; and if it be true, as has been charged here, 
that this bill was born in corruption in another body of this 
Congress, it seems now it is about to go back there tarnished 
with the same evil with which it was disfigured when it came 


| here. 


I come from a State which produces oil; the State of Ken- 
tucky is the ninth oil-producing State in the United States. I 
have been urged by some of the oil producers of my State to vote 


| for a tariff on oil, and I tried to consider that question on its 


merits, for | appreciate fully the oil situation, and my inability 
to vote for this tariff no doubt disappointed some of my friends, 
and it might one way or another affect my ability to return to 
this Senate; but before I will join any unholy cabal, the result of 
which is to betray the American people, I would prefer to see 
every oil well in Kentucky closed and remain closed. I am glad 
to say that nobody in Kentucky has either asked or suggested 


| that I do otherwise than consider this proposal on its merits. 


My vote in the Senate is not for sale on oil or anything else; 
and I do not propose to sell out the people of my State on sugar, 
lumber, cement, brick, or anything else in order to carry home a 
little pittance of “bacon” to dangle before the eyes of some 


| avaricious man who desires me to use the power conferred upon 
| me as one of the 96 Senators to enable him to warp and twist 


th- agencies of the Government for the injury of the American 
people. I am proud to say that the people of Kentucky do not 
expect me to pursue so dishonorable a course, and if they did I 
would resign before I would do it. Those who have asked me to 
support tariff rates in which they were interested have asked 
only that consideration be given to them as the facts might jus- 


| tify, and no other course is compatible with a sense of public 


honor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The Senator from Kentucky has exhausted his time. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
KEAN] to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am much distressed over 
the agony of mind of my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEy]. 
He certainly is suffering terribly this morning! Before I say 


| anything about cement, I desire to call his attention to the 


fact that I did not vote for the tariff upon sugar. I did not 
I did not vote for the tariff upon 
So, as far as the “ unholy alliance” to which he refers 
is concerned, I am not a party to it. 

My friend has dealt in glittering generalities, He has told 
the Senate about the dreadful things that will happen to the 
home builders of the United States and to the road builders of 
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Kentucky and elsewhere if the tariff upon cement 
There never will be a barrel of foreign cement taken into Ken- 
tucky; and what we do here about cement is of no importance 
whatever to the interior of the United States. It has to 
alinost exclusively with the Atlantic seaboard. 

My State is fourth in the production of 
We have eleven enormous factories in my State. I 


do not 


care the snap of my finger for the corporations engaged in manu- | 


facturing the cen 
dends or do not p 
living in the Huds 
do not have work. 

Against these glittering statements made by my 
Kentucky, I want to show the record. What 
as regards employment or unemployment in 
dustry ? 

I hold in my hand a table of two columns. 
resents the employment in Maine, New York, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Georgia. The other column represents Ohio and the States 
in the West. 

If anybody believes that 
cement industry 
the year 1929: 


nt. I do not care whether they pay divi- 
iy dividends; but I do care whether the men 
n River Valley, my neighbors, have work or 


is the situation 
the cement in- 


One column rep- 


of the East, let 
Assuming 100 


him read these figures. Take 
per cent as the normal average 
employment, in the eastern factories 67 per cent of the em 
ployees were ut work, The employment represented 67 per cent 
of normal employment. At the same time in the West 86 per 
cent were engaged. So I compare February, with 70 per cent in 
the East and 82 per cent in the West; March, with 71 per cent 
in the East and 84 per cent in the West; and so on 
September, 70 per cent in the East 

Why is it that employment is normal, at the peak, in the 
western factories and 30 per cent below normal in the East? 
The reason is perfectly clear: It is because of the importations 
of foreign cement. 

This in an issue between patriotic Americans and the wel- 
fare of the factories of Brussels and the other factories of 


Belgium and the factories of France—not so much of Germany | 


in these later days. We have unemployment in the factories 
of my State and throughout the East because of the importa 
tions of cement from Europe. 

I desire to speak about the effect of the tariff on such impor- 
tations. 

We had an 8-cent duty on cement from 1890, I think, down 
to 1913. Then 
been there ever since. The moment it was placed upon the free 
list the war came on, and nothing was doing in international 
industrial exchange. As the war was over, with 
cement upon the free list, where during the decade from 1907 
to 1917 we had an average importation of about three or four 
hundred thousand barrels, in 
to 1,678,000 barrels, the next year to 2,000,000 barrels, the next 
year to three and one-half million barrels, and it has continued 
at a very high rate since that time. 

Where has this cement gone? It has gone into the cities and 
into the building construction in the cities of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Mr. TYDINGS. _Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
guesswork that the cement which is imported competes only 
with the cement industry on the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. COPELAND. Absolutely. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But I was wondering whether or not the 
Senator, in his argument, had any figures which would show 
the ultimate destination of this cement which is imported, 
because I believe that those figures would show that 95 per 
cent of it remained on the Eastern seaboard. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is entirely correct. 


soon as 


Cement, 


like brick, is so heavy a product that it never will be carried | 


more than 200 miles from the source of origin. It is brought 
in by tramp steamer, practically as ballast, at almost no cost 
for freight, and landed in our seaport towns. Consequently, 
the cement factories in my section of the country are running 
30 per cent under par. Frankly, I can not see why the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Barktey] and my genial friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and my friend from North Dakota 


{[Mr. Nye] should be so agitated about a problem that does not | 


concern them to the extent of 30 cents a year. 
of no importance outside of the seaboard itself. 

I was surprised to hear the statement made by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye]. He said somebody had told 
him that we should not place a tariff upon cement because it 


It is a matter 
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is raised. | 


do | 


Portland cement. | 


friend from | 


there is not unemployment in the 


down to | 
and 97 per cent in the West. 


nt was placed on the free list, and it has | 


} | of the cement, 20 per cel 
1923 the importations jumped | 


| railroads ot 


Does the Senator from New | 


I am us sure as one can be of a matter of | 


| men who are properly engaged in the industry. 
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would interfere with certain unions whose members load and 
unload ships in New York. 

The same argument could be used in favor of 
thing upon the free list, in order that everything we might buy 
in Europe could be brought in here and handled by long 
shoremen in New York. I know these longshoremen too well to 
believe that if they thoroughly understood the significance of 
this statement, they would urge it as an argument in this con- 
They are human beings. They have to work with 
their hands. ‘hey know what deprivation means. They know 
what human suffering is when there is unemployment ; the long- 
shoremen do not want their brethren engaged in another indus- 
try to be without work I am sure that they did not under- 
stand the significance of the statement they were making \ 
they sent this word to the Senator from North 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
the Senator from New 
Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND. ; 

Mr. NYE. I hope the Senator i: 
mouth in connection with what I 
gram sent by the longshe union this 
I said was that from labor standpoint it was a question of 
whether we would perform the greater service for 

¢ off a duty or putting it on 
and I was attempting to meet 
a duty would lay off a great 

industry. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
York further vield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do 

Mr. TYDINGS. Has the Senator before 
to the proportion of cement which 
which is produced in America? 

Mr. COPELAND. Last year we 

produced 170,060.000 barrels. 
TYDINGS. And has the Senator the approximate fi 
ures of the amount of cement produced in the Atlantic seaboard 
States? 

Mr. COPELAND 
this moment. 

Mr. TYDING! 


putting every- 


the 


nection. 


vhen 
Dakota 


(Mr. Fess in the chair) 
York yu id to the Senato1 fri m 


Does 


North 


not putting words into my 
said with relation 


to the tele- 


What 


remen's morning 
lubor in 
The argu- 
that argu- 
many men 


tne 
case of cement by leay 
had been made 
ment, that the absence of 
from work in the cement 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr 


ment 


the figure 
the ceme 


him 
is imported to 


imported 1,700,000 barrel 


I do not happen to have those figures at 
It would be safe to assume, I 
per cent of the cement 
lantie seaboard States. 
» I should think so. 
TYDINGS. So really happen is that in 
the the handling of 1 per cent 
t of the cement would probably be put 
out of business, because it would not be able to compete with the 
European importation. It seemed to me, carrying the transpor- 
tation argument a little further, that those employed on the 
the country and the people who handle the cement 
produced in America would about offset the longshoremen who 
handle the cement coming in on the steamships; but, neverthe- 
from the mere handling of the cement, where one 
elass of workmen offsets the other, the production of cement 
on the Atlantic seaboard would be seriously curtailed and men 
would be thrown out of work 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is right. 

Mr. President, how much time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
left. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish to call attention to a further fact. 
The cement that comes in from abroad comes in hemp bags, 
burlap bags. That which is shipped in our country irried 
in cotton bags. Last year the cement industry bought 60,000,000 
cotton bags, at a cost in excess of $6,000,000. I speak of that 
merely as an incidental, to show that whatever proportion 
cement is developed in our eastern country, if it is rep 
by foreign cement, that much sale of cotton bags is lost. 

Mr. President, I have only one interest in this matter and 
that is the human interest. I know from observation what 
poverty is. I live in a section of the country where we have a 
great deal of it, and I know the suffering of these people. When 
we decline to give protection upon this product we are helping 
to make permanent the unemployment of 30 per cent of the 
Beeause of that 
fact I beg the Senate to think of the human side of this matter. 

As I said, I am not interested in the corporations. I do not 
eare what their revenue is or what their but I 
am interested in having the 11 great factories, employing thou- 
sands of men in my State as well as in the other States of the 
Union, continued in employment, as they can be if this tariff 


imagine, that 
produced in America 


perhaps 20 or 2: 


5 
came from the At 


q 
) 
Mr. COPELANI 


Mr. 


order to 


what would 
longshoreman 


give to 


less, aside 


has two minutes 


is ¢ 


profits may be; 


‘is provided, 





ADA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean]. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
: PRESIDING OFFICER. The of a quorum 
<ted. The clerk call the roll. 
» legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
vered to their names: 


absence is 


aaa 
will 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Glenn Smoot 

Goff Steck 
Goldsboroug! ( ry Steiwer 
Gould St ens 
Greene Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Oxla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


azier 
Porge 


Glass 


Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Vine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
tobinson, Ind 
Robsion, Ky 
Schall 
Sheppard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators have 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey 

Mr. HALE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before this 
vote is taken, I would like to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
a question. In the event of this duty becoming effective, what 
the amount estimated to the increase in the 
barrel of cement? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
a barrel. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. BARKLEY Yes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not probable that 
net cost to the consumer would be double that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It 

rule of percentages, based upon the cost of cement, 
tariff. the increased cost would run anywhere from 60 cents to 
cents a barrel, 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that we are dealing with 
a question of levying a duty which will mean an increased cost 
to the American consumer of between 60 and 75 cents a barrel 
upon cement? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am ready for the vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are two propositions. The 
proposition is whether we shall concur in the action taken as 
in Committee of the Whole in striking out the tariff on cement. 
The Senator from New Jersey has offered an amendment, the 
effect of which is to reinsert this language, substituting 6 cents 
instend of 8 cents. Which vote comes first? 

The VICE PRESIDENT 
of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the event that the amendment should be 
adopted, what then would be the status? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
iitted to the Senate to whether they 


an- 


Is be cost 


If the tariff is effective, it will be 31 cents 


That is the tax alone? 


the 


including the 


ie 


would have 
would 


be 
the 


to 


subn us ratify 
tT) 


Mi BARKLEY. There would have to be two votes on it, in 


any ¢ 


PRESIDENT. Yes. 
ISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, 
that the first vote may come on whether the 
ill coneur in the action taken as in Committee of the 


Oh, no, Mr. President ; 
I obj ct, 
Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The Senator will state his inquiry. 
Mr. FESS. There will be some confusion in the vote on the 
amendment as amended in case that is amended. If the amend- 
meut of the Senator from New Jersey is carried, that will result 
in bringing before the Senate the action of the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole as modified by the amendment. Then, 
when the vote comes on the amendment as amended, an affirma- 
tive vote would be to retain cement on the free list, while a 
negative vote would be to put it on the dutiable list. 


McKELLAR 
amendment? 
FESS, 


VICE PRESIDENT. 


why not let it come 
yn th 
Mr 
The 


of 4 / a motion to make the rate 6 cents. 


The question is on the amendment | 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is right. 
Mr. BARKLEY. In the event the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey is defeated, then there would come a vote on 


| the original action as in Committee of the Whole to strike the 


| 


language out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To concur in the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not believe, from what I 


| gather, that Senators would care for a yea and nay vote on the 





is estimated that, adopting the general | 


| mittee of the Whole was to put cement on the free list. 


motion of the Senator from New Jersey, and I ask unanimous 
consent that if an order has been made for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey, it be 
canceled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have not yet 
been ordered. There has been a demand for the yeas and nays, 
and, of course, the Chair will have to put the question as to 
whether the demand for the yeas and nays is sufficiently sec- 
onded. Is the demand seconded ? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be stated, so that all will 
understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New Jersey, to strike out “8 
cents" and to insert in lieu thereof “6 cents.” 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. ALLEN 
responded in the affirmative. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understood it, the action as in Com- 
That 
is true, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. HARRISON. 


It is. 

Now, the Senator from New Jersey offers 
Then those who are against 
making the rate 6 cents will vote “nay.” Those who want to 
vote to keep cement on the free list and maintain the action 
taken as in Committee of the Whole will vote “nay” on this 
umendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly. An affirmative vote 
would be to make the rate 6 cents and a negative vote would 
be to put cement on the free list, in accordance with the vote 
taken as in Committee of the Whole. Then, after the vote is 
had on that amendment, the question will be as to whether or 
not the Senate will concur in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I understood. 
ing between 8 cents and 6 cents? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the only thing involved in this vote. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia is recog- 


Now we are vot- 


| nized. 


The Senator will state his inquiry. | 
basic | 








Mr. SWANSON. As I understand it, this question does not 
come on the text of the bill. It comes up on an amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole, which was to put cement on the 
free list. Is that true? y 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey is 
exercising his right to perfect the provision as it came over from 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SWANSON. I was going a stage farther. To the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole putting cement 


| on the free list, the Senator from New Jersey offers an amend- 


substitute for the 
on that, then the 
amended shall be 


ment providing for a duty of 6 cents, as a 
other amendment. The vote is to be taken 
question will be whether the amendment as 
concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to ascertain whether 
my view is correct, so that I may understand how to vote. 

The amendment made, as in Committee of the Whole, was to 
strike out a certain provision of the bill, The matter now 
comes before the Senate as to whether we shall concur in the 
action taken as in Committee of the Whole. The part stricken 
out, before we vote on the motion to concur, is itself subject to 
amendment. If a Senator moves to strike out a paragraph 
before a vote is taken on that, any Senator has a right to amend 
the paragraph sought to be stricken out, and we vote on that 
amendment first. That is what we are about to do now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The only question is whether we are going to 
make the tax 6 cents instead of 8 cents, and no matter which 
way we decide that question, there will follow then the vote as 
to whether we will put cement on the free list or leave it at the 
rate fixed. 





1930 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRATTON. The question that is to be voted on is 
whether the rate shall be 8 cents, as fixed in the House text, or 
6 cents, as proposed in the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the first vote. 

Mr. BRATTON. An affirmative vote means 6 cents a pound 
and a negative vote means 8 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
it was that as in Committee of the Whole, when we reached the 


1.76 a pound on Cuban sugar as against the 2.20 cents, as was 
recommended by the committee, and an amendment was offered 
to the action as in Committee of the Whole, namely, to increase 
the rate from 1.76 cents to 2 cents as to Cuban sugar? 

It seems to me that since, as in Committee of the Whole, we 
struck out the duty on cement recommended by the Committee 
on Finance and as incorporated in the bill, and put cement op 
the free list, the question now ought to come on whether or not 
we are for free cement or for the 6cent duty, because the 
Senator from New Jersey is not offering an amendment as to 
8 cents a hundred but he is offering an amendment as between 
6 cents a hundred and the free list. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I submit that the Senator 
from Mississippi is entirely correct. The vote that comes now 
is between the action taken as in Committee of the Whole and 
the amendment that is presented by the Senator from New 
Jersey. No longer before the Senate is the proposition found in 
the original bill in paragraph 205, because the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, struck it out, and cement, under the 
action taken as in Committee of the Whole, is now upon the 
free list. The Senator from New Jersey, in order to remedy 

‘that, in his opinion, presents an amendment making the rate 
6 cents. So the vote comes upon the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey as between what has been done as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold the other way. 


The Chair holds that the first vote is upon the amendment pro- 


posed by the Senator from New Jersey changing the rate from 
8 cents to 6 cents, 

Mr. HARRISON, 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then, the question will come as to 
whether or not the Senate will concur in the amendment, 
whichever way it is, whether it is as made as in Committee of 
the Whole, or according to the motion of the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
looked into the matter, and saw what was pending, I had the 
idea that the Chair was wrong. But the issue is this, Shall we 
substitute the amendment of the Senate made as in Committee 
of the Whole, which was to put cement on the free list, for the 
text in the bill as it came from the House, under which the 
rate was 8 cents? Before we vote on that question the text 
may be perfected, and the Senator from New Jersey offers to 
perfect the text before we vote as to whether we will concur in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. Conse- 
quently we always perfect the text before we take a vote to 
strike it out. I thought the Vice President was wrong until I 
saw that the motion is as he stated it, that what was agreed to 
in Committee of the Whole, to strike out the text, be concurred 
in. We treat the matter in Committee of the Whole precisely 
as we do in the Senate and consequently the question comes 
here like it did in Committee of the Whole. If that question 
had been pending in Committee of the Whole we would have 
had to perfect the text before the motion to strike out the pro- 
vision could be considered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. 
out 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
order. 

Mr. BLACK. 
called. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And one vote was cast. I think the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] cast his vote, and I make 
the point of order that the roll call can not be interfered with. 

Mr. BLACK. I make the point of order that all this discus- 
sion is out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will proceed to call the roll. 


On that I appeal from the ruling of the 


President, if, instead of striking 


I understood the Chair to order the roll to be 


It is all out of order, and the clerk 


Will the Chair then inform the Senate why 
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Mr. HARRISON. Certainly we are entitled to know on what 


we are voting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair states again that the 
vote is on the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey to 
strike out “S cents” and insert “6 cents.” If that motion is 
agreed to, then the question is on concurring in the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole, striking out the language 
as amended. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it too late to make a point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is too late. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and one Senator has answered to his name. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw my vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can not do that. The 


| clerk will proceed to call the roll. 
sugar schedule, we adopted an amendment to make the rate | 


The Chief Clerk resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. SutxivaNn] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNEEN], 
and therefore withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
I am not able to obtain a transfer, 
vote, 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). 
a pair with the junior Senator from {Mr. 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Reep] has a general pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 78, nays 2, as follows: 


I have a pair 
[Mr. Grurerr]. 
and therefore withhold my 


I have 


lowa BRooK HART]. 


YEAS—-78 


Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
MeCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norris 
Nye 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
torah 
ratton 
Brock 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hal 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Jobnson 
Jones 


Shortridge 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
lydings 
Vandenberg 
Oddie igner 
Patterson aleott 
Phipps ilsh, Mass. 
Pine ilsh, Mont. 
Ransdell faterman 
Robinson, Ind. atson 
Robsion, Ky. Wheel 
Schall 
Sheppard 
NAYS—2 
Norbeck 
NOT VOTING—16 
Pittman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 


Dale 
Dill 
Fess 
Fletcher 


er 


Blease 


Harrison 
Kendrick 
King 
Overmat 


trookhbart 
Caraway 
Deneen 
Gillett 

So Mr. KEAn’s amendment to the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on con- 
curring in the amendment made in Committee of the Whole, as 
amended, which is to strike out the words “(b) Roman, Port- 
land, and other hydraulic cement or cement clinker, 6 cents per 
100 pounds, including the weight of the container, white,” and 
insert the word “ White.” The effect of a “yea” vote is to 
keep cement on the free list. The effect of a “nay” vote is to 
put it back on the dutiable list at 6 cents per 100 pounds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us have the yeas and nays 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Wyoming [|Mr. Sutit- 
VAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when 


Simmons 
Sullivan 
Thomas 
Towns« 


Idaho 
nd 


his name was called). Again an- 


| nouncing my pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [ Mr. 


| 


DeneEN], I withhold 
would vote “ yea.” 
Mr. SIMMONS 


my vote. Were I permitted to vote I 


(when his name was called) Again I an- 


| nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 


(Mr. Gitterr] and my inability to secure a transfer. 1 
fore withhold my vote. 
“sen,” 


there- 
Were I at liberty to vote I would vote 
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Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookHarr]. If he were present, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.’ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Reep] has a general pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rogsinson]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On this vote the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. PirrMan] is paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SuHipsTeaD|. If present and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Pirrman] would vote “nay,” and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. SurpsTeap] would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NYE (after having voted in the affirmative). Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the purpose of later moving a reconsideration, I change 
my vote from “ yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. The junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] has a pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming 
{[Mr. Kenporick]. If present and permitted to vote, the junior 
Senator from Delaware would vote “nay,” and the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 45, as follows: 

YEAS—37 
Heflin 
Howell 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Smith 
Steck 
NAYS—45 
McKellar 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Nye 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind 
Robsion, Ky. 
VOTING—14 
Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
Sullivan 


as in Committee of the Whole was | 





Allen 
Barkley 
Black 
Blains 
Blears 
Borah 
bratton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


Cutting 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Glenn 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hiayden 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Ashurst 
Baird 
Bingham 
Brock 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dak 

Till 

Fess 
Goff 


Goldsbor 


Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hak 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
ilebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
ough McCulloch 
NOT 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Brookbart 
Denecn 


King 

Overman 
Gillett Pittman 
Kendrick Reed 

So the amendment 
nonconcurred in. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NYE. Speaking specifically upon the question of the 
duty on sugar, having recorded a vote in the affirmative on | 
day before yesterday, I should like to inquire when I must } 
move for a reconsideration of the vote if I so desire? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. To-day is the last day on which 
the Senator may make that motion. 

Mr. NYE. Then, Mr. President, I 
to remark that none are so blind those who will not see. 
I listened with great attentiveness to the debate that was 
oecasioned here curing the controversy regarding the duty on 
sugar, and I heard accusations made that a trade had been | 
entered into whereby sugar and other items were to be placed 
on the dutiable list, all with higher rates. I thought at the time 
of that controversy I saw some evidence of such an agreement, 
such an understanding, as some men were charging, and yet I 
felt that the case of sugar was one of such a thoroughly meri- 
torious nature that when confronted with the task of having 
to determine my own vote I voted for a higher duty on sugar. 
I was consistent in that vote. Upon the previous test on 
sugar I had voted for the proposed increased duty on sugar. 
So I was not reversing myself in any manner by reason of that 
second vote, 

However, that time I have come more clearly to ap- 
preciate and more clearly to see the possibilities that lie in the 
so-called sugar vote. Perhaps I am too late; if I shall move 
reconsideration at this time, to remedy the damage that has 
been done, perhaps my moving for a reconsideration of the 
vote on sugar, and winning a new vote upon that, would not 
greatly alter the result that was then reached. 

However that may be, Mr. President, I see only one way 
open to me by which to make my record clear here. Though it 
might not ever be shown and proven that a trade had 
been entered into, if it were proven I hardly see how I could 
escape altogether being made a part of that trade, and I care 


Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 


made 


am forced at this time 


as 


since 
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not how indirectly a part I may innocently appear to have 
been in any such an understanding, in such a deal, I am not 
going to be in any sense a part to it. I, therefore, move, Mr. 
President, to reconsider the vote of day before yesterday 
whereby an increased duty was voted on sugar. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me a moment? 

Mr. NYE. fF yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McMASTER. I wish to say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that it bas been stated on the floor of the Senate— 
though the statement made is subject to controversy—that if 
a duty is placed upon cement eventually it may increase the 
cost to the consumers of this country by approximately $53,- 
000,000. 

It has further been stated by others that if a duty should be 
placed upon lumber the cost would be approximately $50,000,000. 

It has been further stated upon the floor of the Senate that 
if we shall increase the duties on plate glass the cost to the 
consumer will be about from ten to fifteen million dollars 
additional. 

In addition to that, it has been stated upon the floor of the 
Senate that if we place a dollar a barrel duty upon oil it will 
increase the cost to the consumer in the sum of $902,000,000. 

If subsequent experience should bear out those statements, 
we have four items in this bill which will alone cost the con- 
sumers of this country more than $1,000,000,000. Whether any 
trade has been made or not, I assume that that fact will sug- 
gest to the Senator that here we have four “ guardsmen” each 
standing for all and all standing for each. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair ask the Senator 
from North Dakota whether he merely enters his motion or 
desires a vote on it at this time? 

Mr. NYE. A parliamentary inquiry. If I enter the motion 
at this time, how late can it or when must it be taken up? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It may be taken up at any time be- 
fore the bill shall have been completed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
I did not hear the statement of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In answer to an inquiry of the 


| Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], the Chair stated that 


if his motion was merely entered now, it could be called up at 
any time before a final vote should be taken upon the bill. 

Mr. DILL. And it may be called up by any Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any Senator may call the motion 
up. Does the Senator from North Dakota desire to submit the 
motion now? 

Mr. NYE. I 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, the action just taken by the 
Senate will require action removing Portland cement from the 
free list on page 252, paragraph 1643, line 21. I ask that that 
action be taken now, in order to complete the subject matter 


submit it now, but I do not offer it at this 


| of Portland cement. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, suppose that shall be done; has 
notice been served that another vote on the cement item will 
be asked for? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
served notice that a reconsideration would be asked for, but no 
The Senator 
merely announced that he changed his vote for the purpose of 
moving a reconsideration. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from North Dakota if 
he proposes to ask for reconsideration of the vote by which 


Is there objection to the request 


| cement was put on the dutiable list? 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I do anticipate doing that, but not 
before we have had a reconsideration of the vote whereby a 
duty was placed on sugar. 

Mr. SMITH. As it is a mere formal matter, will not the 
Senator from Utah allow the item to remain as it is until such 
time as final action on the bill is about to be taken? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just going to make that request if there 
is going to be another vote asked on the item. I thought I 
would simply clean up the item as we went along. 

Mr. SMITH. I suggest that it go over, and I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The Secretary 
will report the next reserved amendment. 

The LecgIsLAtive CLERK. The next reserved amendment is in 
paragraph 206, page 37, line 25, pumice stone. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, on page 37, line 25, dealing with 
the rate on unmanufactured pumice stone, in lieu of “ one- 
twentieth ” inserted by the amendment of the Senate Committee 
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on Finance, I move to insert “one-tenth,” and on page 38, lines, 
1 and 2, also dealing with the rate on unmanufactured pumice 
stone, in lieu of “ one-eighth ” inserted by the amendment of the 
Senate Finance Committee, I move to insert “ one-fourth.” 

The amendments, Mr. President, would restore the rates on 
unmanufactured pumice that are now in force and which were 
approved by the House. The Finance Committee raised the 
rate on partly manufactured pumice from fifty-five one-hun- 
dredths of 1 cent per pound to three-fourths of a cent, and, at 
the same time, cut in half the rate on the unmanufactured 
product. If the manufactured pumice is to be given further 
protection, there does not seem to be any good reason for 
withdrawing protection from natural pumice which competes 
with the natural volcanic ash found in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
other States. In support of the request that this rate be 
restored I wish to read a letter from the outstanding producer 
of unprocessed pumice. He says: 


As producers and shippers of volcanic ash or pumice, we are consid- 
erably concerned over the proposal to reduce the duty on pumice stone 
from $2.24 per ton to $1 per ton. 

Pumice stone, when ground, is nothing more nor less than volcanic 
ash. Kansas has led the United States in the production of volcanic 
ash since 1916, this production running fully 50,000 tons per year, of 
which the writer furnishes about 20 per cent. 

Owing to competition, we do not get very much for our material. 
We are able to get into Chicago-Milwaukee district and Cincinnati, but 
make very little headway on the Atlantic coast. 

The freight rate to the Atlantic coast is around $12 per ton. Under 
your proposed reduction in tariff, it would be no trouble at all for Italy 
to control our market. That is to say, under your proposed schedule 
you are shaping up the proposition so that the manufacturer on the 
Atlantic coast could import Italian pumice or volcanic ash in crude 
form, refine it on the shores, and control the situation. 

At the present time ocean freight rates, of course, are very low; but 
under norma! shipping conditions they are still lower than our railroad 
freight rate. 

Congress seems to have the idea that pumice stone is of no concern to 
the people of this country; but quite the opposite is the case. By no 
means all the demand for ash and pumice stone for abrasive and miscel- 
laneous uses is met with domestic production. One hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of pumice stone was imported from Sicily in 
1926. Much of it is ground and is no different from the Kansas ash; 
but the high freight rate between Kansas and the Atlantic coast is 
making competition with the Sicilian product difficult on the eastern 
seaboard. 

With a sufficiently high tariff it would be possible for the domestic 
ash and pumice of California to displace the foreign product without 
adding to the consumer’s cost. 


This, Mr. President, is the testimony of Mr. Davidson, of the 
Davidson Pumice Co. 

I believe that this cut was made without very much considera- 
tion. It was not debated; and I am convinced it is only justice 
to those who are engaged in this relatively small industry to 
give them the restoration of this protection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair state to the Senator 
from Kansas that his amendment simply restores the House 
rate. Therefore, the vote really should be on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. A negative 
vote would sustain the position taken by the Senator from 
Kansas. 

The question is on concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was nonconcurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next re- 
served amendment. 

The LeotsLative CLierK. On page 38, lines 1 and 2, strike 
out “ one-fourth ” and insert “ one-eighth.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The same question is presented. 
The question is on concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was nonconcurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next re- 
Served amendment. 

The Lectstative CLERK. Paragraph 207, silica, page 38, line 16. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk to the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. On page 38, line 19, after the word “ ton,” 
oe after the amendment already agreed to, it is proposed to 
nsert: 





ADL7 
Jid 
Sand, containing 95 per cent or more of silica, and suitable for use 


in the manufacture of glass, and crude silica: All the foregoing, not 
specially provided for, $3.50 per ton. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada to the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am going to take only a 
very few minutes to discuss this matter. I have some informa- 
tion here that I did not have when the subject was up before. 
There was very little information in regard to it from the 
Tariff Commission. I have since written the Tariff Commis- 
sion with regard to the matter, and obtained further informa- 
tion on the subject. 

The House bill carried a duty of $4 a ton on silica. That is 
the same provision that was in the act of 1922. After the act 
of 1922 was passed, however, an action was brought before the 
Customs Court, and they held that silica sand was not silica, 
although it was 98 per cent silica, and the only silica imported 
was silica sand: so silica sand has been on the free list now, 
with the exception of six months, at all times. 

The objection made to this proposal when it was brought 
up before was that if there were a duty on the importation of 
silica sand from Belgium it might raise the price of silica sand 
which is used in the manufacture of glass. It must be 95 per 
cent pure silica. It is on the free list now, and with the excep- 
tion of six months it always has been on the free list. The 
Tariff Commission tells us that the price of silica sand delivered 
at the glass works in the East is $4 a ton. The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre] on a former occasion said if we 
put a duty on it the price might go up to $7 a ton. It has been 
on the free list all the time and the price has never gone over 
$4 a ton. 

What is the reason for that? The reason is given in the re- 
port of the Tariff Commission. It is because the glass works 
of this country are situated where there is coal, and at the 
same time where there is silica sand adjacent to the coal. 

The Tariff Commission says there is competition in the east- 
ern part of the United States between the producers of silica 
sand, which is used in the manufacture of glass, and, therefore, 
that there never can be any competition with Belgium in the 
matter. The internal freight prevents such competition. It is 
thoroughly demonstrated that the sand is on the free list now, 
has always been on the free list, except for six months, and yet 
the price of silica sand is $4 a ton at the glass works. 

The Senator from Wisconsin said that if we put a duty of $8 
on silica sand the producers might charge $7 a ton for it. 
They are not charging $7 now, although it is on the free list. 
The reason why they do not charge $7, according to the Tariff 
Commission’s report, is that there is competition within the 
United States for supplying silica sand to these glass works. 

What is the fact? 

The only part of the United States where this duty will be 
effective at all is on the Pacific coast. Whether we have a 
duty or do not have a duty will not change the situation any- 
where else in this country, because it has not changed the situa- 
tion anywhere else in this country. One hundred or two hun- 
dred miles back from the Pacific coast, however, are enormous 
deposits of silica sand. During the six months’ time when there 
was supposed to be a duty on it those works started up, and 
they were employing a number of men. When the Customs 
Court held that silica did not include silica sand, although silica 
sand was as high as 98 per cent pure, it went on the free list, 
and the industries that had started up out in the Western 
States ceased to exist. 

What is happening now? According to the report of the 
Tariff Commission, which I have here, the transportation charge 
from Belgium to San Francisco is $2.83 a ton. The cost of the 
material in Belgium is 89 cents. They deliver silica sand to 
San Francisco from Belgium for $3.72 a ton, while the price it 
sells for to every glassworks in the East is $4 a ton. 

Let us see what it costs to deliver silica sand to San Francisco 
from Nevada. The cost price of it in Nevada at the mine is 
$2.20 a ton. In Belgium the cost at the mine is 89 cents a ton. 

The freight rate from Nevada to San Francisco is $7.40 a 
ton. The freight rate from Belgium to San Francisco is $2.83 
a ton. Belgium lays down this material for $3.72, while Nevada 
can not lay it down for less than $9.60. 

That is the whole situation. I reiterate that we have only 
this proposition : 

Placing a tariff on silica sand can not affect any place except 
the Pacific coast, because it is now and always has been on the 
free list, and yet silica sand is selling at the glassworks through- 
out the East for $4 a ton. It ig claimed that it would sell for 
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$7 if there were a tariff on it. 
now, for Belgium may compete? 


Tariff 


Why is not the price up to $7 
According to the report of the 


Commission, it is because there are numerous deposits 
of silica sand in the East, situated adjacent to these works, 
where there is coal and everything else; and it is local com- 


petition that prevents the Belgian product from coming in here 
under the free list. 

That not true 
they are landing 


is on the Pacific coast. On the Pacific coast 
silica sand in San Francisco for $2.30 a ton, 
with an added mine cost of 89 cents, against a mine cost in 
Nevada of $2.20 and a freight charge of $7.40 a. ton, and it 
is therefore impossible for those men who started up in Nevada 
under the act of 1922 to continue to exist without tariff pro- 
tection. 

It seems to me that that answers every question. 

I have here a tabulation made by the Tariff Commission 
which shows the cost of silica sand—and that is the stuff that 
glass is made out of in this country—at every mine that pro- 
duces it in the United States. You will find that the cost laid 
down here and the cost at those various mines is on an average 
from $1.50 to $2.20 a ton, while the cost in Belgium is 89 cents 
a In every it is shown that the transportation cost 
from the Atlantic coast to any of the glass works in the interior 
prohibits Belgian sand from ever reaching those points at all, 

We have just the simple, plain proposition that an industry 
that employed thousands of men has practically gone out of 
existence by reason of an interpretation of the Customs Court. 
We find that we can restore that industry and place men at 
work who now are idle throughout the western country with- 
out affecting the price at all here in the eastern part of the 
country, because, as I say, the product is on the free list now 
and always has been, except for six months, and yet the uni- 
form price is about $4 at all of these glass works in the coun- 
try. It is $4 because there is intense competition in the East 
te supply this sand to the glass works. 

That ia the entire situation. They are shipping the glass 
sand from Belgium, where it costs 89 cents a ton at the mine, 


ton case 


to San Francisco for $3.72—that is the regular rate—and there 
are thousands of tons shipped as ballast. There we have no 
figures on what the costs are, but we know that they are 


muterially lower than $3.72 a ton. 
if we can equalize the competitive prices at San Francisco 


and the ports of Los Angeles and San Diego, I feel that it is 
do 


our duty to so. We have come here asking for only the 
measure that has been established with regard to all articles. 
We have come here telling you that there are thousands of 
men out of employment in our Country who once were em- 


ployed in this industry and who were thrown out of employment 
by a construction of the Customs Court obtained by a former 
member of that court acting as an attorney behalf of the 
glass works of this country. 

Suppose we should add to the cost of glass on the Pacific 
coast, Tell me, how much would it add? Glass ranges from 
$200 to $2,000 per ton. According to the Tariff Commission 
report, which I have here, glass sand represents only 20 per 
cent of the cost of the raw material. There is three-fourths of 
a ton of sand to a ton of glass. If we should add $3.50 to the 
st of a ton of glass sand, it would add only $2.33 to the total 
cost of a ton of manufactured glass, which in the cheapest glass 
would $2.33 is to $200, and as $2.33 is to $2,000 in the 
highest-priced glass. That means nothing to the consumer, It 
does not affect the price of glass or glass sands in the East, 
and it simply allows a new industry of the West, which started 
to work in 1922, to continue operations. 


on 


Co 


be as 


I have the reports of the Tariff Commission to sustain what 
I anr saying. As to the importations, it was contended that 
there were no importations. I admit there are no importa- 
tions in the East. There are 2,000,000 tons of glass sand used 
in the East, but there are no importations here, and never have 
been But on the Pacific coast the importations started at 
about 4,000 tons of glass in 1923, and they have grown up until 
they are now 89,000 tons. They are increasing all the time. 
In fact, importations from Belgium are supplying every par- 
ticle of the sand used in that section of the country. 

In the course of 10 years, as those glassworks grow, the im- 
portations will increase to meet the demand. But the very 
fact that there are only 89,000 tons imported into this country 
proves that Belgium can not compete with the glass sand pro- 
ducers of the East, and it also proves that they can compete 
with the glass sand producers of the West, because they are 
supplying all of the demand of the West. 

The Tariff Conrmission report shows where the 89,000 tons 
comes into the country. It comes into the port of San Fran- 
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cisco, into the port of Los Angeles, and into the port of San 
Diego. None of it comes to the East. 

There is a contention, according to the Tariff Commission, 
that the competition of the East is what holds the price down 
to $4 a ton, the competition of glass sands in the vicinity of 
the glassworks; but we find that in the West the glass sands 
are situated too far distant from the coast works to permit 
them to compete with glass sands shipped from Belgium as 
ballast. 

I want the Senate to understand that some people have 
thought that glass sands were common sands. There is nothing 
to that. There are 20 different kinds of sand. There is the 
sand that comes from decomposed lime. There is the sand that 
comes from decomposed granite. There is the sand that comes 
from decomposed slate, and every kind of rock, but this sand 
is from decomposed quartz. It is silica sand; it is a sand which 
must contain over 95 per cent of pure silica; it is a sand used 
only in glass manufacture. When Congress placed a tariff on 
silica in 1922 there was no silica imported into this country 
except Belgian sand. Congress intends to protect against the 
importation of that sand. Yet, in spite of that, an ex-member 
of the Customs Court went as attorney for the glass works and 
got that court to render a decision that silica sand, although it 
contained 95 per cent pure silica, was not silica, and under that 
interpretation they took the duty off. That came out in our 
lobby hearing. That is what they hired him to do, to miscon- 
strue the whole provision. 

In this matter we simply apply the amendment to silica sand, 
“arrying over 95 per cent silica, used in glass manufacture. 
That is so definitely described that it could not affect any 
other kind of sand that may be imported into this country. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I was called out of the Chamber 
for a few moments at the beginning of the remarks of my 
colleague. I would like to refer to the large deposits of silica 
sand in the West, and ask my colleague if he has not data 
showing that those deposits contain high-grade silica sand 
which is suitable for the manufacture of glass? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have the assays made by 
the glass works, both on the coast and at Pittsburgh, showing 
that this sand is as high grade and as pure as the Belgian sand, 
and that they would use it, as they did for a period of six 
months, except that it can be laid down so cheaply from Belgium. 

Mr. ODDIE. I know from observation that one deposit of 
this silica sand at least, in the southern part of Nevada, con- 
tains an enormous tonnage. I also know of other large similar 
deposits in Nevada. So, if the quality is right, as the evidence 
has shown, the quantity has been demonstrated to be there. 
There is an enormous quantity of it. 

Mr. President, I favor this amendment of my colleague and 
feel that it will do much to bring and hold business to our 
country which we need. I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Nevada whether or not he explained the ruling of the depart- 
ment which placed Belgian sand on the free list, which had 
formerly carried a tariff? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I did. I said that, through the action of a 
former member of the Customs Court, they held that silica sand 
carrying 95 per cent of silica was not silica. Yet it is the only 
thing of the kind that has ever been imported into this country. 

Mr. DILL. I have learned that large quantities of Belgian 
sand are being imported and landed on the Pacific coast, par- 
ticularly on the north Pacific coast, free of duty, and industries 
are being bankrupted because they were built up on the theory 
that there was a tariff on Belgian sand. For this reason, I will 
vote for the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am not going to take time 
to read the entire report of the Tariff Commission, as I know 
the Senate is impatient to get on, but I ask leave to have printed 
at the end of my remarks the data I have from the Tariff 
Commission, which I have just obtained. 

I wish to say that there are 18 States in the United States, 
according to this report, which are at the present time supply- 
ing certain amounts of silica sand. 

The report also discloses what I have stated, that the silica- 
sand deposits used by the glass works in the East are adjacent 
to the works and adjacent to coal. The price is $4, no higher, 
although the Belgian sand has always been on the free list. 
This affects nothing whatever except the Pacific coast, to which 
ports the product is shipped as ballast. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Hon. Key PirrMan, 
United Statea Senate, Washington, D. 
My Dear PITTMAN: Rec 
ter of F con ie 
States. 
We are pleased to attach hers 
with respect to the following: 
(1) Production in the United States, 
(2) Imports for consumption from B 
(3) 1m 


C 
of 


the 


let 
United 


acknowledged 
in 


SENATOR 
ebruary 


ipt is 


your 
t 


erning glass-sand industry 


or 
«i 


to a memorandum covering information 


for recent 
1923 to 1929. 
customs districts, 


by States, years. 
gium 
Imports for consumption fr Belgium, for 
the years 1928 and 1929 

(4) 


sand 


by 


Costs and transportation char or 


to 


1 Belgian and domestic glass 
the United States for 


important glass-producting centers in 


We trust that this information 


Sincerely 


answers your inquiry. 


yours, 


B 


BRosSArgD, Chairman. 


Glass sand 
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Arkansas (‘) 
California (‘) 
Georgia 4 winin a (‘) 
Illinois 709, 029 
Indiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan_. 

Missour 

Nevada 
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New York. 

Ohio 
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1 Included under “‘ Undistributed.” 


Source: Mineral Resources of the United States, Pt. II. 
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sand 
Some 


The foreign glass used in 
wholly from Belgium. of the 
Europe are those at Fontainebleau 
near Antwerp, Belgium 

Imports reported glass sand in 1928 amounted to 43,286 
tons, of which 41,586 short tons came from Belgium. Imports in that 
year reported as “other sand” from Belgium amounted to 38,809 tons, 
valued at $34,754, or an value of 89 
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! Imports reported in long tons, converted to short tons. 

?Not available. 

+? No imports of glass sand, as such, reported; included with other sand 


Source: Statistics for domestic; Mineral Resources of the United States, Part II, 1928 
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The following table 


Belgium for the y 


approximately 82 per 


shows imports of sand, 

1928 and 1929 by 
cent of the imports of sand 
d at Los Angeles and San Francisco 


including glass sand, from 
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oms districts. 
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Sand, including glass sand: Imports for consumption from Be igium by 
customs districts for the years 1928 and 1929 


| Average 
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Glass sand is imported free of duty under paragraph 1675. 


The average value of domestic glass sand varies according to different 
methods of manufacturing and for different localities. 
value per at mine in Illinois 
Pennsylvania, $2; West Virginia, $2.02; and 
As the Illinois deposit Ottawa is some 
from the large glass manufacturing 
to the most economical methods of mining in 
order to offset the disadvantage due to high freight 
ingly, most of the glass sand produced in the State of Hlinois is obtained 
by hydraulic mining, whereas, that produced in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia and crushed. The largest number of glass fac- 
tories in the United States are located in the States of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Ohio. As freight rates sand, particularly for 
inland transportation, relatively high, glass manufacturing 
lishments in these States usually secure their supply of sand from the 
West Virginia and Ohio glass factories are supplied 
deposits at Berkley Springs and Thayer, W. Va.; 


was 67 cents; in 
in Nevada, $2.20. 
distance removed 
been necessary 
this locality 


rates 


short ton 
in 


sand 


average 


near 
centers, it has 


use 


is quarried 
on 
are 
nearest de posits 


largely from the 


Pennsylvania factories from the deposits at McVeytown and Lewiston, | 
the Centra] States secure most of | 


I’a., whereas the glass factories in 


their sand requirements from the large Ottawa, IIL, area. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada to the amend- | 


ment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment as made in Committee of 
the Whole was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. 

Mr. WATSON. 

The VICE 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is there any amendment reported from the 
Committee of the Whole on mica? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that there is 
an amendment on lines 23 and 24, and on line 5, page 38. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana. 

The CHrer CLERK. 
following amendment: 


The Secretary will report the next 


On pages 38 and 39, paragraph 208, mica. 
I offer the following amendment. 
PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 


inquiry. 


The Senator from Indiana offers the 


To strike out 


lowing : 


paragraph 208 and in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 


“Par. 208. 
pound, 


Mica, unmanufactured, valued at not above 15 cents per 
4 cents per pound; valued at above 15 cents per pound, 4 cents 
per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

“Mica, cut or stamped to dimensions, shape, or form, 40 per cent ad 
valorem; mica films and splittings, not cut or stamped to dimensions, 
not above 0.0012 of an inch in thickness, 25 per cent ad valorem; over 
0.0012 of an inch in thickness, 40 per cent ad valorem; films and 
splittings, cut or stamped to dimensions, 45 per ce@t ad valorem; mica 
plates and built-up mica, and all manufactures of mica, or of which mica 
is the component material of chief value, by whatever name known, and 
to whatever use applied, and whether or not named, described, or pro- 
vided for in any other paragraph of this act, 40 per cent ad valorem; 
untrimmed phlogopite mica from which rectangular pieces not exceed- 
ing in size 1 inch by 2 inches may be cut, 15 per cent ad valorem; mica 
waste and scrap, when valued at not more than 5 cents per pound, 25 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 5 cents per pound, it shall 
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| be classified as mica, unmanufactured; mica, ground or pulverized, 20 
| per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 
| Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 
Mr. WATSON. I would like to make an explanation. 
Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have the Senator do so. 
Mr. WATSON. The explanation is simply this: This is a 
rewriting of the whole mica paragraph. 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and there are changes in the rates. 
Mr. WATSON. Slight changes. The amendment was pre- 
pared really under the supervision of the senior Senator from 
It isa 
rewriting in the interest of clarification, largely, though there 
| is some change in the rates to meet the ideas of the Senator 
| from North Carolina. 

There is one case now in the court, I will say to the Senator 
from Utah—of course, he is familiar with it—on the question of 
classification, because at the present time the rates are difficult 
of interpretation, and therefore of administration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not objecting to the wording at all, but 
there is a material increase in the rate. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; there is some increase in the rate, 
I want the Senator from North Carolina to take the floor 
explain the increase in the rate. 

I want to say to the Senator from Utah, first, that the par- 
ticular part in which I am interested is the rate on phlogopite. 
That is a barbarous sounding name, but it is not as bad as it 
sounds. In other words, it is nothing but amber splittings. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and go to conference. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What is the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of the amendment in some parts is 
an increase in the mica schedule. As far as the wording is con- 
cerned, I think this amendment is better than the provision in 
the bill. I think there is no doubt about that. The classifica- 
| tion is better, too, but there are one or two classes as provided 
| for in the amendment which is offered, at higher rates than in 
| the bill as reported to the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
what is the justification for the amendment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Allow me to explain to the Senator from 
| Wisconsin. When this paragraph was reached there were two 
| small amendments offered by the Committee on Finance. I 
stated that I should make no objection to the amendments, be- 
cause I thought the whole paragraph needed rewriting. As it 
came from the House and as it came from the Committee on 
Finance, it was a very unbalanced schedule in that the rates im- 
posed upon the raw material were out of balance with the rates 
imposed upon the finished product. I was not particularly in- 
terested in raising rates, but I wanted the rates harmonized so 
as to give the same benefit to the producer of the raw material 
that they give to the producer of the finished product. I did not 
write the rates myself. I had three or possibly four of the ex- 
perts who had been assigned to different members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, to meet me in my office and I stated to them 
that what I desired and all I desired was to have the para- 
graph rewritten so as to bring about a balanced condition with 
reference to the rates prescribed on the raw material and the 
finished product. 

Those rates were fixed by them and adopted by me in the 
draft that I turned over to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], who desired to make an amendment to it. He did 
make an amendment to it and said he would offer it. Those 
rates were written simply with a view of bringing about that 
equality. I think it will slightly increase the rates upon the 
raw material, but will not materially affect the rates upon the 
finished product. I think under those circumstances that the 
suggestion of the Senator from Utah that the matter go to con- 
ference and be settled there is a good one, because they are 
technical questions, which it is difficult to present here without 
taking a great deal of time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is not my desire to prolong debate 
upon the amendment, but I am opposed to amendments being 
presented here without any justification for them and having 
them taken to conference unless we know what is involved in 
the amendment. The conferees on the part of the Senate are 
going to be committed to the action of the Senate. I would 


and 
and 
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have no objection to the rewriting of the phraseology in order | 
to make it more explicit, and I would not have any objection 
to harmonizing the rates in far as the raw material and 
finished products are concerned. 


sO 


Mr. WATSON. I will say to the Senator that that is just 
what the amendment seeks to do. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the Senator from Utah | 
to say that it would result in increases. | 
Mr. SMOOT. Over the rate in the bill. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 


Couzens] just now tells me it invelves a 100 per cent increase 
in one case. It seems to me it would be a strange situation | 
which would require a 100 per cent increase in order to har- | 
monize some discrepancy in the House text between the tariff 
on the raw material and the tariff on the finished product. I 
suggest to the Senator from Indiana that if all he desires is | 
to accomplish the purpose outlined by the Senator from North 
Carolina that he withdraw his amendment and have the experts | 
redraft it so that it will carry out that intent, and then we will 
not have the situation of the Senate conferees being committed | 
to fight for a proposition which has not been justified in debate 
in the Senate, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the junior Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. As I understand the amendment 
of the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], so far as 
phlogopite is concerned, it would reduce the duty on the raw 
material quite considerably from that which is already provided 
in the draft of that paragraph. “That is the only suggestion I 
have to make, because I am not familiar with the rearrangement | 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


of the paragraph itself, and have not had an opportunity to | 
read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In response to the suggestion made by 
the junior Senator from Indiana I am in the same situation 
he is, so far as familiarity with the paragraph is concerned. 
But from the statements that have been made it is perfectly 
obvious that the amendment presented by the senior Senator 
from Indiana does not carry out the laudable purpose outlined 
by the Senator from North Carolina. I suggest to the senior 
Senator from Indiana, if he desires to accomplish the objective 
outlined by the Senator from North Carolina, that he withdraw | 
the amendment and have the experts redraft it so that there will 
not be any 100 per cent increases in duties that do not seem to 
be justified by the statement of facts as made in debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Carolina yield te me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 
Mr. SMOOT. So far as the phlogopite is concerned, the rate 
to-day is 20 per cent. If I understand the senior Senator from | 
Indiana he proposes to reduce the rate set forth in the original 
draft to 15 per cent. Therefore it is a reduction in that item. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, replying to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin with reference to referring the 
amendment to the experts, I apprehend the Senator was not in 
the Chamber when I made the statement a little while ago that | 
the redrafting of the amendment had been done by experts, not 
one, but three or four, and he did not hear the statement by me | 
that I was not particularly interested in the rate except that 
I desire that the rates be balanced as between the raw material 

and the finished product. 

Mr. President, there is no such increase as indicated by the 
statement of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. There is an increase over the Finance 
Committee rate on one of the products from 5 to 20 per cent. 
The House rate on waste, scrap, and ground mica was 20 per | 
cent. The rate was reduced by the Senate Finance Committee 
to 5 per cent. The amendment offered by the Senator from | 
Indiana restores that rate to the rate as fixed originally by | 
the House, as I recall it. The rate that I spoke of was 20 per | 
cent in the House text, reduced to 5 per cent by the Finance | 
Committee, and in this amendment restored either to the House | 
rate or raised to 20 per cent. That rate was upon waste and | 
scrap mica and that I presume is the rate to which the Senator | 
from Michigan referred. 

An investigation will show that the importations of scrap and | 

| 
| 





North 





waste are very great. I presume the Finance Committee pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that there was no necessity for a duty 
upon scrap and waste mica. As a matter of fact, that is the 
re# material of very great importance in connection with this | 
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industry. It is the raw material produced very largely in 
North Carolina. North Carolina the largest producer of 
mica of any State in the Union., In fact, I believe there is more 
mica produced in North Carolina than in any other State in the 
Union when its mines are in operation, but their mica is largely 
scrap and waste mica. The mines in North Carolina, I am ad 
visel—I do not know what the facts are, but I have been 
informed—have been closed down for some time, because they 
found themselves unable to meet competition from India upon 
scrap and waste mica. 
mica last year wer 


is 


so 


The importations of scrap and waste 
8,000,000 pounds. The United States pro 
duction of mica of that character was only 6,280,000 pounds. 
The mines in my State can produce every pound that is con 


| Sumed in the United States, and yet by reason of these large im 


portations, I am told, that they have closed down. 

Very rarely in the discussion of a tariff bill have we been con 
fronted by a situation where the importations from abroad are 
one-fourth larger than the domestic production. If, in case 
that condition exists, the industry is not entitled to a rate 
sufficiently high to equalize conditions here and abroad in that 
industry, then there is no case where protection is justified 
That is the only rate that has been largely increased. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. We can offer this as an individual amend- 
ment at any time after we get through with the reserved amend- 
ments. Why not get together, fix up the amendment, and offer 
it as an individual amendment after we are through with the 


reserved amendments? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am through with experts myself. They 
have done all the work that I thought could be done, and I 
thought they had solved the situation correctly. I think the 
House rate was a fair rate. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I suggest that amendments of this 
technical character which have not been considered in the Sen- 

| ate should be referred to the Committee on Finance, so that 


some study may be made of them before they are presented on 
the floor. It is absolutely impossible for Senators, without any 
opportunity being afforded, to familiarize themselves with these 
technical subjects. 
Mr. SIMMONS. 
tor from Indiana 
wrong amendment. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, that is a further justifi 
cation of just what I was saying. These amendments should be 
submitted, printed, and referred to the committee, where we 
may have the advantage of consulting experts and the repre 
sentative of the drafting service, so that the pending bill will 
not be loaded down in the hours of its consideration 
with hastily drawn and ill-considered amendments. 
I also think that Senators, in so far as it is possible for them 
do #0, should submit their amendments and have them 
printed and lie on the table. The amendments now being sub- 
mitted to the bill are presented in typewritten form and 
Senators have not the advantage of studying them even 
securing copies of them. I do hope that we are not going to 
load this bill down in the finai stages of its consideration with 
amendments which have not received proper consideration and 
are not properly prepared. 


Mr. President, I 
{Mr. Watson ] 


the Sena- 
offered the 


understand that 
has inadvertently 


closing 


or 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when I obtained from the 
clerk's desk a copy of the amendment I could not find in it 
what I was looking for, and I thought that was very strange, 


there had been a mistake in reference to the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, why not let the amendment 
go over? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am perfectly willing that it should go 
over, and the Senator from Indiana may submit the amendment 
and have it printed. 

Mr. WATSON. Then, let the amendment go over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Sut I somewhat resent the suggestion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin {|Mr. LA Fo..erre] that it is a 


hastily drawn amendment. I desire to say that the amendment 
which I had expected to submit was not a hastily drawn 
amendment but was a carefully drawn amendment. I can not 
speak for the amendment which has been offered, and I, there 
fore, suggest that it take the course suggested by the Senator 


| from Indiana 


Mr. WATSON. That will be agreeable to me 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection the 
amendment going over. but I simply wish to add to what the 
Senator from Wisconsin has said that we want at least a brief 


\o 
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explanation of new amendments offered so that the Recorp will 
show the reason for them—I have no reference to the one which 
has been under consideration—and then Senators who are inter- 
ested may, if they so desire, later move a reconsideration. But 
the debate in this Chamber is not being listened to by many 
Senators, Let us at least have a record of the reasons for 
amendments so that we may read them the next day and call 
attention to any injustices that may be perpetrated by amend- 
ments Which are offered to the pending bill in the closing hours 
of its consideration. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I simply wish to make an 
observation. In the first place, I was interested in only one 
phase of the mica tariff, and that was in the substance which 
was called phlogopite. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SIMMONS] was interested in the other phases of it. Each of us 
consulted experts and each of us had the part of the amendment 
in which he was interested especially prepared for him. There 
was some confusion, however, when we put the two together. 
I hunted around for the amendment that both of us had agreed 
on, but I could not find it. I rather think I did offer the wrong 
amendment at the moment. Then, when my attention was 
called to it, I was entirely willing to withdraw the amendment; 
and I think the Senator from North Carolina was in very much 
the condition that I was in. Now, as he is willing to withdraw 
the amendment, we may let it go over. There was, however, no 
intention to load the bill down, I will say to my friend from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
tor in any way. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely referred to the practice of sub- 
mitting amendments without their having either been printed or 
considered by the committee. I was merely making a general 
appeal to Senators not to pursue that practice in the closing 
hours of the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Wisconsin is right as to 
that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
reserved amendment. 

The LeGIsLaATIVE CLERK. The next reserved amendment is in 
paragraph 211, earthenware and crockery, on page 40, line 15, 


I did not mean to reflect on the Sena- 


The clerk will report the next 


where the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out the | 


words “10 cents per dozen pieces and.” 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I notice that the Senator 


who desired that this amendment be reserved is not now in the | 


Chamber. Therefore, I raise the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
( 
( 


Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heilin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Secretary 
will report the next reserved amendment. 

The LecisLaTive CLERK. In paragraph 211, on page 40, line 
15, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out the 
words “10 cents per dozen pieces and.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HATFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire to enter the debate in my own right 
when I can obtain the floor. I do not want the Senator to yield 
for a question, 

Mr. HATFIELD. 
his remarks? 

Mr. BLAINE. 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


ouzens 
“‘utting 
Dale 
Dill 
ess 
Fietcher 


How long will it take the Senator to make 


I have no idea. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
has the floor. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment to paragraphs 211 and 212. 

I may say by way of explanation that the amendment which 
I have presented places the additional specific duty only on 
those commodities which compete in America with the products 
of American workers. The amendment will not add any extra 


cost to the earthenware and chinaware products imported from 
England or France. The additional duty of 10 cents per dozen 
was reported by the Finance Committee. The rate of 10 cents 
a dozen pieces will make it possible for the product of Ameri- 
can workers to compete—— 


Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Before we proceed discussing the amend- 
ment it might be well to find out what it is, so that we will 
know whether it is in order. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I am merely explaining the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that he has 
read the amendment of the Senator from West Virginia, and 
it is not in order at this time, except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I object to any amendment being considered 
that is not in order. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, when will it be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be in order 
when individual amendments shall be reached after the re- 
served amendments shall have been disposed of. 

The question is on concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I wish to be heard upon that 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
is recognized. 

Mr, HATFIELD. Mr. President, the pottery industry of this 
country began in 1685. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE INDUSTRY 


The inception, and to a great extent the growth, of the pot- 
tery industry in the United States is due to the immigration of 
English practical potters and skilled workmen. 

In 1685 one of the colonial governors of New Jersey, Dr. 
Daniel Coxe, from London, established a white-ware pottery at 
Burlington, N. J., and this is the first of its kind of which rec- 
ord is made, In 1688 the works were offered for sale, and 
inventoried as follows: 


I have erected a pottery at Burlington for white chinaware. A great 
quantity, to the value of 1,200 pounds, has already been made and 
vended in the country and neighboring Colonies, and ye island of Bar- 
badoes and Jamaica, where they have been in great request. I have two 
houses and kilns with all necessary implements, diverse workmen, and 
servants. Have expended thereon about £2,000. 


The early records of the industry reveal the interesting state- 
ment that some of the earliest English china of which we have 
any knowledge was made from American china clay. 

In his work on Pottery and Porcelain in the United States, 
Edwin Atlee Barber makes the following abstract from the 
record: 


A patent was taken out in 1744 by Edward Heylyn, of the parish of 
Bow, in the county of Essex, painter, for the manufacture of chinaware, 
and the following year they enrolled their specifications, in which they 
state that the material used in their invention is an earth, the produce 
of the Cherokee Nation in America, called by the nation “ unaker.” 


This was 24 years before the discovery of china clays at St. 
Austall, Cornwall, by Cooksworthy. Josiah Wedgwood wrote of 
a pottery that had been established in South Carolina, with 
workmen from England, in 1765, “ having one of our insolvent 
master potters to conduct them.” 

Mr. President, paragraphs 211 and 212 refer to what is known 
as pottery. 

“ Pottery ” is the term used primarily to cover articles made 
from clay. Articles coming within the term “ pottery,” whether 
made of earthenware or chinaware, running from the crudest 
flowerpot to the most elaborate, decorative tableware, or highly 
ornamental chinaware, reflecting the skilled labor in these 
articles, representing values running into hundreds of dollars 
apiece, regardless of whether the article be a cup, mug, or 
saucer of the cheapest variety, or of the finest). and most deli- 
cate china, serve the same identical purpose, depending largely 
upon the taste, inclination, or ability of the consumer to invest 
in these products. 

Articles described and covered by paragraphs 211 and 212 
are made of substantially the same materials, namely, clay, 
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pulverized flint or quartz, pulverized feldspar, and decalco- 
mania. In outward appearance they are similar and in many 
instances superficially indistinguishable to those untrained in 
making a distinction; but, as formerly stated, they are used for 
the same purpose, 

They differ, however, in cost of production, quality, and value. 
The difference is due to the proportions of materials used, with 
the added labor cost, together with the fuel used for firing. 


This great Anrerican industry is of substantial interest to the | 


following States: West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Massachusetts, Virginia, Michigan, 
Illinois, and California. 

The States supplying the materials which enter largely into 
the manufacture of pottery are Georgia, Florida, Texas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, North Carolina, South Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Maine, Connecticut, Kentucky, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and California. 


The production covered by paragraphs 211 and 212 affects | 


American labor, which is represented in the pottery workers— 


a branch of the American Federation of Labor—more directly | 
than it affects almost any other class of workers, I am justified | 


in saying, whose product is the subject of any other paragraph 
of the tariff bill. 
these paragraphs will indicate to the American wage earners 
whether they stand for maintaining wages, averaging for the 
entire year a weekly wage of $25, or whether they consider this 
amount too high. 

This modest wage is from four to eight times the wage paid 
to the workers in those countries with which the products of 
American labor are brought in competition. 
of this foreign-mrade pottery, amounting to more than 50 per 
cent of our total domestic consumption, has paralyzed the 
American industry and is sending this class of American labor- 
ing men upon the highways looking for work when they have 
spent their entire life at this vocation and know little about 
the performance of any other kind of work. 

When we take into consideration the penalty now exacted 


years we can not help but understand how hopeless the task 
is which confronts these workers in their efforts to learn a new 
trade and what it means to those who are dependent upon 
them. I justify this statement that the workmen are more in- 
terested in these two paragraphs than possibly any other in 
that investigations show that even in the undecorated wares 
the labor cost is approximately 55 per cent of the total cost of 
the article. In the finer decorative wares it will run to 65 per 
cent of the total cost. 

Mr. President, in referring to labor cost I mean that portion 


of the cost of the finished article which goes into the produc- | 


tion by those workers who are employed as potters. This state- 
ment does not take into consideration the amount paid to work- 
ers in producing the clay, or the anrount that is paid by the 
manufacturer for the raw materials that the pottery workmen 
use. 

The American manufacturer is subjected to a differential in 
his efforts to compete with many of the foreign countries in 
that the goods are paid for after the first firing process in 
Europe. The American manufacturer pays before the first 
firing process. The advantage of the foreign manufacturer 
represents about 5 per cent difference because of this condition 
in wage cost, which is that much more to the advantage of the 
importer and foreign producers. 

We must take into consideration that the cost of labor 
amounts to from 55 per cent to 65 per cent of the total cost of 
the production of this commodity. We must also bear in mind 
that foreign labor is willing to furnish the same product for 
one-third of what our American workmen are willing to 
work for. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, there is not a man within 
the sound of my voice who would want the American workman 
to work for less than the modest salary of $25 per week, espe- 
cially the pottery workers, who possess skill and ability. We 
should be able to realize the wide handicap which confronts 
the American pottery industry and those employed therein and 
the inability of these workers to obtain employment when they 
are refused the proper tariff protection which the records dis- 
close they are entitled to receive under the theory and princi- 
ples laid down by protective tariff in its application for the 
conservation of our American industries. 

Mr. President, the material-cost difference is not as great 
as that of labor; but, due to the low labor cost in mining and 
producing the raw materials in foreign countries as against the 
costs in our own country, even here there is an advantage which 
favors the foreign competitors and the importers, 
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The Senate by their action in dealing with | 


The importation | 


| furnishing you with concrete examples of how impossible it is 
by industries when the workman reaches the age of 45 to 50 | 
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It will interest those Members of the Senate who acclaim 
their willingness to vote for a tariff rate which will equalize 
the difference in cost of production between this country and 
foreign countries, as the productivity of the average worker is 
about the same, to consider seriously the difference in wages 
paid to workers in this industry in the various countries. 

The difference in wage scale will indicate that even 10 cents 
per dozen pieces specific duty, in addition to the present ad 
valorem duties, will not fully equalize the difference in wage 


| cost of production. 


COMPARATIVE LABOR WAGES WITH COMPETING COUNTRIES 


United States two and one-half times English wages. 

Germany, female wages, 8 cents to 10 cents per hour. 

United States, female wages, 25 cents to 52 cents per hour. 

Germany, male wages, 13 cents to 31 cents per hour. 

United States, male wages, 42 cents to $1.27 per hour. 

United States wages three and one-fourth times those of 
Czechoslovakia. 

United States wages four times those of Holland. 

United States wages four and one-half times those of Italy. 

United States wages approximately eight times those of 
Japan, 

I might say, Mr. President, that the French and English china 
workers find themselves in the same predicament in which the 
American pottery industry workers find themselves. 

As evidence of my statement that this duty of 10 cents per 
dozen pieces will not equalize the difference in labor cost in 
the production of pottery, I wish to read to you a letter from 
the president of the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, which organi- 
zation, I understand, represents some 90 per cent of the skilled 
workers employed in the American pottery industry: 


My Dear Senator Hartrietp: In requesting your cooperation and 
assistance toward securing tariff protection on earthenware and china- 
ware the product of American workers, I am taking 


the liberty of 


under 
the present tariff rates for the products of American workers to com- 
pete in America with the products of workers of foreign countries. 

For some years the products of foreign workers have supplied at least 
50 per cent of the tableware consumed each year in America. 
the past five years our membership has been unable to 
tinuous employment more than 60 per cent of the time. I have called 
to the attention of our executive board members the claims of those 
Senators who are opposed to a fair degree of tariff protection for the 
product of American pottery workers, and the assertion of these Sen- 
ators that the installation of tunnel kilns will 


During 


secure Ccon- 


make it possible for 


American pottery workers to compete with pottery produced in foreign 
countries. 


It is the unanimous opinion of our executive board that while tunnel 
kilns may be profitably adopted for the firing of plain earthenware pro 
duced in lots of 10,000 dozen pieces or more, it should be borne in mind 
that firing represents but one part of the cost of producing pottery. 

Then again, permit us to call your attention to the fact that, due to 
the lack of tariff protection, many American potteries have been forced 
out of the production of the cheaper wares, which wares, for American 
consumption, are furnished largely by the importation of Japanese, Ger 
man, Czechoslovakian, and Holland wares. Our organization has 
requested additional tariff duties of 25 cents per dozen on chinaware, 
and 15 cents per dozen on earthenware, and in making this request we 
can state positively that even these tariff duties will not equalize the 
difference in cost of production. 

The exhibits which I am furnishing— 


I might say that these exhibits are in my office. I did not feel 
that it was necessary to present them here on the floor of the 
Senate— 


The exhibits which I am furnishing 
officers of our organization. We have carefully con 
with similar ware which our members produce. 
each exhibit a statement of what it costs at retail, and what th 
cost alone of producing these exhibits would be in America 


were purchased 


Labor costs, as hereto attached, refer only to the labor cost or wag 
paid to workers in American pottery plants. 

This teapot, made in Japan, was purchased for 10 cents, Th 
teapot, produced in America by American labor, would cost—labor 
only—61.8 cents. 

Exhibit B is a sugar (two pieces) purchased at the same 
place as the teapot just referred to at retail for 10 cents 
would cost to produce in America—labor cost only—45.8 cents 

Exhibit C is a cream holder; was purchased for 10 cents at 
at the same time and place as the teapot and the sugar 
and B. The cost to produce this cream hoider in America 
only—would be 35.1 cents. 


time and 
This sugar 


retail 
Exhibits A 
-labor cost 
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Exhibit D is a 9-Inch dinner plate purchased in Washington. 
sold at retail for 10 nts, was produced in Holland. 
e of producing this plate in America is 8.7 cents. 
, is a 7-inch plate, purchased for 10 cent This plate was 
labor cost for producing this plate in 


This 
The labor 


alone 


made in for 


America would be 


10 
18 cents. 

nts. The labor 
4.4 cents 


Japan purchased cents. The 
saucer in 
n Japan purchased for 10 
ip in America would be 1 
tea set ; This tea 
tore for $4.50. The 
would be $6.28. 
have taken 


enware 


set 
labor cost alone of 


rest you in the welfare of the 


and chinaware industry, and 


of our membership, we are, 
JaMes M. 


Durry, President. 


ny years 
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or so-called Progressives have publicly proclaimed 
f : li that would, as the well-known 
rotect American industry and 
‘aimed by the Democrats, “ at least 

osts of production.” 
1at such protestations were sincere, 
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iddition to the ad 
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that the increase in hourly earnings has been due to speeding up as well 
as to an increase in piece or wage rates. In many potteries changes in 
equipment and arrangement have made work easier and helped to in- 


| crease production. 


was | 


The Department of Labor survey of 1925 (p. 23) shows that 
while the hourly earnings of the workers increased about 100 
per cent, that the cost of producing pottery had only increased 
about 60 per cent, 

This report also states (p. 23): 

In many potteries changes in equipment and arrangement have made 
work easier and helped to increase production. 


The above statement should indicate to any fair-minded per- 
son that those engaged in producing American pottery have in- 
stalled, where possible, modern equipment. It also shows that 
the workers received the greatest benefit in the form of in- 
creased hourly earnings with the adoption of the modern and 
up-to-date equipment. 

This survey from which I have just quoted was made by the 
Department of Labor in 1925. 

I also find that the Department of Commerce made a very 
exhaustive study of the pottery industry in 1915. 

Mr. President, at this time I might call attention to the fact 
that the survey of the Department of Labor in 1925 and the 


| survey of the Department of Commerce to which I am now going 
| to call attention was made at periods when there was no tariff 


| bes 


workers under oath indicated that the workers | 


A recent study of the pottery industry by the De- 


Labor, bullet 
aid the pot 
lent, when 

. Ini ul 


nd s 


n No. 412, 1925, showed that 
ry workers were $21.68 per week. 
we discussed this subject some weeks ago, 


nilar statements which were intended to 
raged in this industry were seeking 
weakness or inability. A few days ago 
indicated | intention to ask for an 
nvestigution to reveal just what tariff protection was needed to 
protect American labor. 
rl Department of Labor 
rican pottery industry in 
No. 412, 1925. 
g through this report I find that this survey reported 


legis- 


Senate 1s 


made an exhaustive study of the 


1925 and published their findings 
letin 

ookil 
total of 56 separate classifications of work. 
en, 11 
zed. 


for women, and 5 in which both men and women 
The average hourly earnings for 1925 for men, 
varied from 32% cents for straw boys to $1.27 for boss 
-kiln placers. For women the hourly wage is from 24.8 
for dusters of the clay to 52.8 eents for gilders and liners. 
mparing the averages, it was found that the employees of 
each sex worked the same number of hours, that all males col- 
lectively earned an avera $26.22 per week, and that all 
females collectively earned an average of $13.27 per week. 
In comparing these figures it must be borne in mind that there 
much difference in the character and class of work performed 
males in a pottery (p. 4). 
when there was no 


ol 


ve 


les and fe 
ind that 
nsideration 


1 


in 1925 tariff legislation under 
vf the 


ness con 


the 
ditions were 


potteries semivitreous ones especially, complained 


poor 


I find in this survey of the Department of Labor a comparison 
f the hourly earni 1912, 1913, and 1925. I quote from the 


n 
fis 


irly earnings in the pottery industry have, as a whole, more than 

ed in the 12-year interval 

mputation fre zures relating to the semivitreous ware it 
n that the earnings per hour of jigger men increased 98 per cent; 

of bisque-kiln placers, 120 per cent; of clay carriers, 171 per cent; of 

femak 114 per cent. 

It is of interest to note that while the jigger men’s earnings per hour 
increased 98 per cent, the rate for Jiggering a T-inch plate, as shown, 
per cent (p. 29), and that while the bisque-kiln placers’ 
earnings per hour increased 120 per cent, their average rate per kiln-day 
for the change from 212 to 20¢ 


increased cent. 


finishers, 103 per cent; and of female dressers 


increased 61 


llowing cubic feet of kiln space per 


kiln-day, 68 per 


the aver- | 


on the lack of modern equipment, laek | 


earthenware 
This included | 


legislation pending. 

I find that the labor of producing earthenware and 
chinaware in 1915 and in 1925 were approximately the same— 
from 50 to 6O per cent—whether we tuke the United States, 
Germany, or Czechoslovakia. The labor cost in Japan, where 
wages are from one-sixth to one-eighth of what the workers 
America received, may be higher or lower. As I have not 
n able to find any authoritative government report on Japa- 
nese labor cost, therefore, I am unable to quote such costs. 

However, with labor costs in America and Europe varying 
from 50 per cent to 60 per cent of the costs of production, and 
with Japancse labor costs only one-eighth of American labor 
costs, I believe it fair to assume that the labor costs in Japan 
would represent some 50 per cent of the cost of production. 
The Department of Commerce made this report, pursuant 
an act of Congress, and it is interesting to note that at 
the time this report was made it was approved by a gentleman 
who openly subscribed to the theory of free trade—namely, the 
Hon. William C. Redfield. 

I find that this survey showed that in Germany— 


Three of the largest producers export to the United States from 30 
per cent to 50 per cent of their output, These potteries have a com- 
paratively low cost of manufacture and may be said to represent the 
German china factories, who exported in greatest bulk to the United 
States and are sold at prices that make them compete with American 
(p. 31). 


cost 


' 
Lait 


in 


to 


I find that the potteries investigated in what is now Czecho- 
slovakia exported to the United States from 50 per cent to 60 
per cent of their total output. 

Realizing that there are many Senators who desire to expe- 
dite the passage of the pending tariff bill, I will quote only a 
few of the facts pertaining to labor cost, as found by the 
Department of Commerce. 

What is true in the instances which I will cite is naturally 
true in most other classifications. 

The decorating of earthenware and chinaware did in 1915, 
and does in 1930, require hand labor. 

The Department of Commerce found that the difference in 


| total manufacturing costs of producing earthenware were 158.77 


per cent higher in America than similar costs in Germany (p. 
37). 

The Department of Commerce found that the percentage of 
difference in direct manufacturing costs in the lowest cost estab- 
lishments of America were 149.73 per cent higher than the 
lowest cost German earthenware plant; 176.33 per cent higher 
in the lowest American cost chinaware plant than in the lowest 
cost German chinaware plants; and 217.78 per cent higher in 
the lowest cost American chinaware plants than in the lowest 
cost Czechoslovakian chinaware plant (p. 38—T5). 

The Department of Commerce found that in mold making the 
eost in the lowest American earthenware plant was 105.88 per 
cent higher than in the lowest cost plant in Germany, while in 
producing chinaware the cost of mold making in the lowest cost 
American plant was 111.21 per cent higher than in the lowest 
eost German chinaware plant. 

The Department of Commerce found that in decorating the 


| cost in the lowest cost American earthenware plants was 164.52 


The comparisons appear to indicate | 


per cent higher than in Germany, while the cost of decorating 
in the lowest cost American chinaware plant was 221.88 per cent 
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higher in American than the cost of decorating in the lowest- 
cost Czechoslovakian plant (p. 38-T5). 

It is interesting to note that the Department of Labor also 
found that the wages paid to workers in American earthenware 
and chinaware plants are from 271.28 per cent to 582.80 per 
cent higher than were paid to the workers in the German 
chinaware plants, and from 116.19 per cent to 660.24 per cent 
higher than paid to the workers in the Czechoslovakian china- 
ware plants (p. 48-T16). 

Mr. President, whether the American pottery workers will 
continue to work only 60 per cent of the time or whether these 
workers will be able to maintain their present wages, will in 
great part be decided by the vote of the Senate in authorizing 
this justifiable increase. 

That the pottery workers are making sacrifices in order that 
they may maintain their present scale of wages can be noted 
from the statement by the president of the National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters, affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, page 282 of the hearings before the Finance Com- 
mittee, which reads as follows: 

Only recently a large American pottery concern was offered a contract 
for a large quantity of tableware by one of the chain 5 and 10 cents 
stores, provided he could deliver these goods at a figure equal to that 
offered by one of the Japanese importing houses. 

With our men employed at only 60 per cent of the time our organiza- 
tion was asked to accept a reduction of 50 per cent in our wages in 
order that this contract could be taken. Naturally we refused. 


Illustrating the effect which importations of the product of foreign | 


workers have upon the employment of our workers, it will interest you 
to know that during the past six months three large and long-established 
pottery companies have either been forced out of business or have 
liquidated, throwing more than 1,000 workers out of employment. 


Mr. President, it is fair to assume that while these workers | 
refused this reduction of 50 per cent at this time, they will soon | 
be faced with additional requests unless Congress, by adequate | 


tariff protection, makes it possible for the American pottery in- 
dustry to compete on more even terms with the products of 
foreign workers, 

As I have stated, everyone agrees that the labor cost in pro- 
ducing pottery represents 60 per cent of the cost of producing 
American pottery. 


There is no testimony which I have found that indicates | 


that mass production prevails to any extent in this industry. 
Therefore Congress, by its willingness or 
legislate proper duties on the foreign products which compete 
with the products of the American pottery workers, will in 
reality decide whether the American pottery workers will con- 
tinue to receive their present scale of wages. 

Again I maintain that if the protestations, made time and time 
again by those who acclaim their willingness to vote for rates 
which will at least equalize the difference in cost of productton, 
are sincere they will support the amendment which I 
offered. 

The competition which has deprived the American pottery 
workers of employment comes principally from Japan, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Germany. Therefore, while [ am quoting the 
wages of the workers of these countries with which the products 
of our workers compete, I ask especially that Senators consider 
carefully the difference in the wages paid to American workers 
as compared with the wages paid to workers in Japan, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Germany. 

Mr. President, much has been said of the need of protecting 
the consumer. Pottery is a commodity used by all consumers, 
whether they be rich or poor, workers or farmers. 

I believe that the first requisite of the consumer is his or 
her ability to earn sufficient that they may have funds with 
which to purchase. . 

The Tariff Commission findings indicate that we have rela- 


have 


tively no export trade in American tableware, and that at least | 


50 per cent of the pottery consumed in Anferica each year is 
produced in foreign countries. 

The American market is the greatest market in the world, 
consuming more than 90 per cent of the commodities which 
we produce. Therefore it is our duty to preserve that market. 
Unless our workers have employment we at once reduce the 
value of our own market and the possibilities of our own people 
consuming a large portion of our commodities. 

Figures were produced under oath before the Finance Com- 
mittee which indicate that profits of the American potteries, 
with two exceptions, for the past several years have been vir- 
tually nothing, and even in the case of the two exceptions the 


advocates of low duties—the present rates—admitted that the | 


profits were only 10 per cent. 
While the returns of the American pottery producers, who 
give employment to American workers, were in great part a 
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loss, what about the profits of those who distribute foreign- 
produced pottery in America? 

Among the largest distributors of Japanese pottery—the im- 
portation of Japanese pottery being responsible for much of the 
unemployment and distress which now exists in the American 
pottery industries—are the Mortimura Bros. The 
profits of this concern, who employ Americans only in so much 
as is necessary to represent them at the customhouses, in their 
shipping rooms, and as salesmen, might be compared with the 
average profits of our 40 successful American potteries, which 

| showed an average profit for the years 1925, 1926, and 1927, 
| based upon the total sales of $69,578,945, of only $413,152, or 
one-sixth of 1 per cent per year on these sales. While the 
| American manufacturers, who contribute some $12,000,000 per 
| year to American pottery workers alone, received only one- 
it of 1 per cent, Mortimura Bros. received average profits 


average 


for the years 1922 to 1929, inclusive, of more than 65 per cent 
per year. 

| I desire to suggest that it takes a great deal of patriotism 
| for these business men to continue in these industries, investing 
| their money, and receiving in return for that investment only 
| one-sixth of 1 per cent. 
| That the consumer in reality does not receive the benefits 
| due to the low labor costs in the production of foreign-made 
| pottery can be seen from Exhibit No. 53, on page ™4, and 
| Exhibit No. 59, on page 60, of the document issued by the Finance 


Committee, July » 1922. 
Exhibit No. 53 refers to a china tea set of 17 pieces, produced 
| in Japan, and the same having a value in Japan of $1.73, which, 
with transportation, insurance, freight, and other charges of 
44 cents and a duty of 95 cents is landed in the United States 
at a total cost of $3.12, but for which the American housewife 
| When purchasing pays to the distributor of said china tea set 
| $8.95, or a profit above landing cost of 187 per cent. 
| In Exhibit No. 59 we find a china dinner plate, imported from 
| Germany, which plate had a value in Germany of less than 20 
| cents, which with transportation, insurance, freight, and other 
| charges of 3 cents and a duty of 1014 cents was landed in the 
United States for less than 33 cents, but for which the American 
| housewife in purchasing had to pay 98 cents, a profit to the dis- 
tributor of this German-made plate of 199 per cent. 
| Quoting again from the testimony of the president of the 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters before the Finance 
| Committee, found on pages 278 and 279, I find that the secretary 
of that organization purchased in Los Angeles and San Diego 
in October of 1927 six cups and six saucers for 49 cents. The 
same type of saucers and cups he purchased in Los Angeles for 

52 cents. In both cases these sales were made at retail. His 
| testimony indicates that the labor cost alone in the production 
of similar cups and saucers in America would be 54 cents. 

Wares used in the home or hotel, for table, toilet, and kitchen 
use, and ornamental ware, are arranged under different classi- 
fications in the statistical tables. They are divided into two 

| classes, decorated and undecorated wares. The figures which I 
| shall quote in a moment show the increase in importations of 
these classes of ware since the World War. These figures are 
misleading, because of two facts: First, the figures given are 
based on so-called “ foreign value” and are regardless of under- 
| valuations; second, the gradual decline in unit value not 
ascertainable for the entire period because statistics as to quan- 
tities were not collected until January, 1926. 

Some customs lawyers claim that undervaluations are few. 
Of course, one will not expect lawyers to indict the officials 
or the attachés of the court before which they practice; but 
the contention that undervaluations are not infrequent or unim 
portant is supported by a letter from Mr. F. X. A. Eble, Com- 
missioner of Customs, which I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 


is 


(Mr. Patrerson in the chair). 
| Without objection, the letter will be printed in the Recorp. 
| The letter referred to is as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau or Customs, 
Washington, March 5, 1930. 
Hon. H. D. HATFIELD, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator: In accordance with your request for information 


| relative to cases involving undervaluations of merchandise, which have 
been compromised for over $50,000, the following tabulation gives a 


brief history of each of the cases involved. There are other compr 

cases, but owing to the lack of time they could not be included herein: 
(1) Certain wool importers, by reason of their failure to properly 

| invoice shearlings and different grades and qualities of wool under 

| proper heading, caused the Government to suffer a lo of in 

\ the amount of $208,945. The sum of $410,302.86 has been accepted by 


mise 


their 
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loss of revenue to the Gov- 
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im of 
this case certain 
which resulted in a 

of $37,443.92. 

undervaluation | 
the sum of $74,5 
Very truly 


compromise of the matter. 


FP. X. A. EBs, 
Commissioner of Customs. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the following table shows 
the gradual increase in importations: 


Total importations and value 


Year: 
1922 , 889, 
3, 160, 
8, 162, 
, 490, 
, 512, 
8, 248, 
17, 947, 
18, 803, 


964 
662 
039 
440 
818 
408 
102 
“or 


1925 
1926 


1 


greatest increase has occurred in imports from Germany 
pan, as the following figures indicate: 


Germany 


57 
018 
119 


one 
ov 


938 | 


012 
368 
627 


5, 410 


3, O18 | 
813 | 


2, 673 

, 026 

wits 3, 3, 595 

ice 3, 956, 304 
4, 415, 


192 


‘ 
Ves 
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1 
14 


they can be multiplied by two and one-half, for when the foreign 
goods arrive in this country, including the expenses of trans- 
ports 
the 


proxima 


displacement 
tely two ant 
istical figures. 


1 one-half times the value indicated in the 
stul 
made in foreign lands. 

Again referring to the decreased value of imports, per dozen, 
the quantity of goods is greater than the value would indicate. 
Taking the Japanese figures as an illustration: In 1926 the 
average value of all Japanese decorated china was 83 cents per 
dozen: in 1927 the average value was 72 cents per dozen; in 
1928, 62 cents per dozen, and for some months in 1929 it has run 
as low as 59 cents per dozen. 

On account of earthenware carrying a lower rate of duty than 
China, both Germany and Japan have increased their exports 
of earthenware. During the past year the increase from Japan 
in both value and quantity was as follows: 


of 1922. | 
made | 


at the | 
n accepted in settlement of | 


An investigation dis- | 


The person responsible for this | 
» died and his firm has paid to the Government | 


717 | 


The above figures represent foreign values, Mr. President, and | 
on, duty, and other charges, and profit to the importers, | 
value of American competing articles is ap- | 


We, accordingly, find that approximately 53 | 
per cent of the total American consumption of pottery ware is | 


Fy 
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Japan 
Value 


Quantity 


Dozens 
503, 601 
1, 064, 299 


579, 204 


Showing an increase of over 100 per cent in imports. 


Mr. President, the importing interests have endeavored to 
| make capital out of two events which have occurred during the 
| past year. First, the combination or amalgamation of nine 

western factories, and, second, the enlargement of the Homer- 
Laughlin China Co., located at Newell, W. Va. These moves 
| were made in a desperate effort by way of self-preservation. 

First, as to the consolidation. The original idea was to merge 
| approximately twice the number of factories into the consoli- 
| dation, but when reports of accountants were submitted, it 
was found that in the case of many of the potteries desiring to 
enter the combination, there was little or no equity either in 
the plant or the corporation. Those taken in were glad to 
accept stock for whatever equity there happened to be left in 
their business, in the hope that the consolidation would reduce 
the overhead, increase the output, and possibly show a profit. 

At this point I wish to read a letter upon this subject which 
is signed by Mr. G. C. Mitchell, vice president of the American 
Chinaware Corporation, who is responsible for the combination: 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, February 12, 1930. 
Senator H. D. HaTFrerp, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We wish to lay before you the following figures which 
portray the condition of this company, and, we believe, of the dinner- 
ware industry of this country at the present time, and which, in our 
opinion, warrants a much more positive protection against the foreign 
importations made by cheap labor. 

This company operates nine separate potteries, all making household 
dinnerware, During the year 1929 we were unable to operate our plants 
to the point of 50 per cent. Our shipments were over $1,000,000 less 
than the year 1928, and our losses were in excess of $100,000. The 
loss to employees in wages was over $1,000,000. The year 1930 so 
far does not show any improvement and we are quite convinced that 
some relief should be given most serious consideration. 

Our potteries are not antiquated and we have some tunnel kiln 
equipment as well as other modern equipment. We are attempting 
every known means of retrenchment in expenses in our endeavor to 
meet foreign competition but are unable to get that low. 

Thanking you for any consideration you can give this matter, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN CHINAWARE CORPORATION, 
G. C. MITCHELL, Vice President. 


The outstanding earthenware pottery is the above-named 
West Virginia plant. This plant has an interesting history. 
The purchasers, primarily, of four small intermittent kiln 
plants of the Homer Laughlin China Co., of East Liverpool, 
were all men of wealth, having made their money in other lines 
of business. Under excellent management and ample capital 
this small factory rapidly grew to a number of large units, cater- 
| ing not only to department-store trade but also securing steadily 
large chain-store connections, mail-order houses, and 5-and-10- 
cent store organizations. To supply the fast increasing busi- 
ness it was necessary to steadily increase their capacity. 

Impressed with the inroads of competition, this company was 
one of the first American potteries to adopt tunnel kilns. This 
adventure proved successful in its operation. So successful 
bave such kilns proven that in the past year this company has 
| made an extension with additional kilns at an expenditure of 
more than a million dollars. 

This does not indicate a relative increased total production. 
Being unable to produce goods at a profit, four periodic kiln 
plants have recently been closed. These closed periodic kilns 
represent a productive capacity of 90 per cent of the new unit. 

This is but a brief summary of the largest china plant in the 
| world. Three elements were essential in the building and oper- 
ating of such a plant; first, the capital; second, the market or 
demand; and, third, operation by the most capable man in the 
pottery world. 

The kilns operate continuously 24 hours a day and are never 
closed down except for repairs. 

It is obvious that the 60 other pottery plants in the country 
could not adopt this method of producing. They are compelled 
to depend upon special lines of pottery ware of higher quality. 
The smaller plants of the country are facing the serious situa- 
tion of being forced into more direct competition with wares 
| from abroad. 
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During the discussion of the recommendations of the Finance 
Committee for a duty of 10 cents per dozer pieces on tableware 
in paragraphs 211 and 212, the claim was made that American 
potteries are antiquated, and were they to install tunnel kilns 
the cost of production could be greatly lowered. 

West Virginia produces each year china and pottery table- 
ware, valued at more than $11,000,000, in some 22 potteries. 
The pottery industry represents each year an income to workers 
of West Virginia, employed in the potteries alone, of $6,000,000. 

The basis of the argument that our potteries are antiquated is 
that American potteries lack tunnel kilns. 

I find that in 1915 and 1916 one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful American potteries, Sebring, installed a complete battery 
of tunnel kilns, the best kilns of their kind known. 

While these kilns were most successful in the production of 
some wares, I find that the same pottery in 1922 installed a 
new building and found it more profitable to equip the new 
building with periodic kilns rather than with tunnel kilns. 


The claim that the installation of tunnel kilns will save the | 


American pottery industry is a statement which can not be sub- | tariff rates, have referred to the opposition of one American 


stantiated. 

I find that there are in America some 54 tunnel kilns in op- 
eration in a total of 19 potteries at this time. I also find that 
mass production is permissible in the pottery industry to a very 
limited extent. The use of tunnel kilns is possible only when 
great quantities of certain articles are molded, modeled, and 
decorated in a simple manner. 

At this point I wish to insert in the Recorp a letter upon the 
subject of pcettery kilns. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The fetter referred to is as follows: 


TRENTON, N. J., 


Without objection, it is so 


February 13, 1930. 
Hon. H. D. HATFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: A statement has been made that it is the belief of 
some members of the Senate Finance Committee that in the general use 
of tunnel kilns in the pottery industry there would be a decrease in the 
cost of production, which would enable the manufacturers to compete 
successfully with importations without any increase in present duties. 

Tunnel kilns have been used with success in the manufacture of sant- 


tary china, earthenware, and tiles, but we do not know of any manu- 
facturer of china who has been successful with this type of kiln. 

In the years 1920, 1921, and 1922 we expended approximately $60,000 | 
in research and experimenting with a tunnel kiln, under the supervision 
of competent combustion engineers, and were forced to discontinue be- 
cause of inability to control the heat in the narrow range required for 


the proper development of the product. We were concerned with better 
ment of product rather than saving in manufacturing costs. If the 
experiment had been successful, however, there would have been a 8av- 
ing, according to careful estimates, of approximately 3 per cent. 

A great deal of time and money has been expended to develop china 
to a high degree and to reduce manufacturing costs. Much has been 
accomplished, but notwithstanding without 
for the industry serious consequences to the manufacturer will follow. 

Respectfully. 
Lenox (INC.), 
H. A. Brown, President. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Again referring to the report of the De- 
partment of Commerce, I note that they found the American 


true of plants located in Europe. 

They quote in their report the following: 

At a meeting of the American Ceramic Society the “ Defects of the 
continuous kiln” was the subject of discussion. Mr. J. Parker Fiske 
said: 

“ We know that the American manufacturer of ceramic ware is lead- 
ing the world to-day in many departments. In the manipulation of his 
clay, in the forming of his clay into ware, and especially in the drying 
of that ware, he is certainly the peer if not the leader of the world. 
I was much impressed with what Mr. Mayer said with reference to the 
English manufacturer who referred the Australian to America for the 
latest and best practice. It was certainly a wonderful tribute to what 
has been accomplished in America.” 


In the matter of tunnel kilns, the Department of Commerce 
found that we had none in 1913. We now have 54. 

The saving in the installation of the tunnel kilns is only in 
the matter of firing costs. 

In the cost of producing earthenware or chinaware the De- 
partment of Commerce found that the kiln fuel cost was 4.97 
per cent in American chinaware plants. As the entire saving 
through the installation of tunnel kilns is only a saving when 
the tunnel kiln is in continuous 24-hour operation, day in and 
day out, a matter of reducing fuel cost one-half, when the Goy- 
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ernment found that the reduction in production cost would be 
one-half of 4.97 per cent, less than 2% per cent, is hardly a 
sound argument when the labor costs in producing pottery rep- 
resent more than 50 per cent of the total costs of production. 

Mr. President, a saving of less than 3 per cent in fuel costs 
will avail this industry but little when we consider that the 
foreign workman receives from one-third to one-eighth what the 
pottery workers of America receive. 

Mr. President, there are only two ways in which the American 
pottery industry can be maintained. One is for the Congress to 
enact tariff legislation which will permit the maintenance of 
the present standard of wages and working conditions. The 
second is for Congress to refuse to enact protective tariff rates 


| and, as a result of this action, force the American pottery work- 


ers to accept a substantial reduction in their $25 a week wage 
if they wish to retain their employment in the American indus- 
try, thereby subjecting American workmen to the sweatshop 
experience that prevails in Europe. 

The opponents of protective tariff rates, or of even competitive 


pottery, the Mount Clemons pottery, to any increase in rates, 
I find that this pottery is owned and controlled by a prominent 
chain store, and its entire production is distributed through this 
chain. The product of this concern is not offered for sale in the 


| competitive market. 


References to the installation of tunnel kilns bring to my 


MONOPOLY 
There are few, if any, Members of the Senate who will publicly 
record themselves in favor of a creation of a monopoly. In 
the discussion which took place on these paragraphs some time 


| ago in the Senate, reference was made to the lack of willingness 


of the American pottery manufacturers to modernize their plants 


through the installation of tunnel kilns. 


The style of kiln in general use throughout the world is the 
round up-draft or down-draft beehive kiln, known as the peri- 
odic kiln, which kiln is heated and fires drawn and the kiln en- 
tirely cooled at each burning. The tunnel kiln is a continuously 
burning kiln, running day and night, month in and month out, 


| with cars of ware continuously passing into the tunnel at one 


end, gradually warming up to a maximum heat, and then gradu- 
ally cooling off as they approach the finishing end of the firing 
process. 

The installation of the tunnel kiln presupposes several very 
important things: 

First. That the pottery plant has sufficient ground space for 
the erection of such a kiln. These kilns measure from 300 to 
375 feet in length and 30 feet in width, including operating 
space. 

Second. That the plant has sufficient capacity to produce 
enough ware to feed this continuously devouring monster 

Third. That the organization has sufficient capital to permit 


| such an enormous outlay, approximately $300,000 being necessary 
the increase in duty asked | 


for the installation of each kiln. 

Fourth. That there is sufficient trade demand to consume this 
enormous and continuous output. 

A question which arises is how many of our 60 or 
companies are in a position to meet such conditions, 
say that there are extremely few—possibly four or 
On the other 


70 pottery 

I should 
five—who 
hand, Mr. 


sible, how abouc the fourth? Where would the market be found 
for such an enormous production? If all or even a large portion 
of the companies now operating should adopt this method, as- 
suming, of course, that the production by use of the tunnel kiln 
was right and the installation of the tunnel kilns would sub- 
stantially reduce the costs of production, the production would 
result in such a commercial monstrosity that the surplus of 
wheat. now so troublesome, would sink into insignificance as 
compared with the surplus of pottery products. 

While the American producers supply only 50 per cent of 
the American market, I find that at the present time we have 
sufficient kiln capacity and sufficient workers to supply the en 
tire American market were it possible to compete with the low 
wages paid in Japan, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. The fact 
that foreigners supply 50 per cent of the American market is 
due entirely to the fact that the products of our American 
workers lack proper and adequate tariff protection. 

One of the conditions necessary for the installation of tunnel 
kilns is the matter of capital, it costing some $300,000 to install 
a tunnel kiln. The securing of such capital in many cases would 
mean that the potteries would be forced to place on their prop- 
erty a mortgage in many cases exceeding the value of the 
present plant. This would put these companies in the hands of 
the banks, who, as we know, in their desire to secure what they 
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call economies, 
monopoly. 

Mr. President, the Senate can, by denying the protection 
which is badly needed for the pottery industry as a whole, drive 
what remains of the American pottery industry into monopo- 
listie control. 

The adoption of the amendment now before the Senate will, 
I am sure, make possible the employment of thousands of 
American pottery workers, and will at the same time permit 
the sale of American-made earthenware and chinaware to the 
consumer at the same price now paid for it. 

Those who will gain by the adoption of the pending amend- 
ment are those workers engaged in the production of American 
earthenware and chinaware. 

Mr. President, if there are any who will be adversely affected 
by this amendment, it will be the importers, who have but 
little at stake save and except an office force and a few salesmen. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that there is no paragraph in 
this tariff bill that is entitled to greater consideration than 
paragraphs 211 and 212, due to the fact that the pottery work- 
men of this Nation are more interested than any other people 
in the success and. reclamation of this industry. 

I hope the Senate will reflect long and seriously before it 
shuts the door to this industry, which supports more than 17,000 
patriotic American workmen. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio will 
state it. 

Mr. FESS. Is the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
West Virginia in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the understanding of the 
Chair that the question is on concurring in the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. FESS. So we will not have an opportunity of voting on 
the Senator’s amendment at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the 
standing. 

Mr. FESS. That will have to be done when the individual 
amendments are in order, after we get through with the 
reserved amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, under those circumstances I am 


would force in a few years an American 


Chair’s under- 


not going to detain the Senate with any extended remarks fur- 
ther than to say that here is an industry that might properly 
be regarded as an American industry that was built up entirely 


through the encouragement of protective-tariff legislation. I 
do not know of any single industry that fits that situation as 
well as pottery. In other words, had it not been for the tariff 
encouragement originally given, we would not have an Ameri- 
can pottery industry; and because of the incursions of foreign 
competition, even though the industry has reached great dimen- 
sions, it is gradually losing out. 

In my own State there are many plants that have been com- 
pelled to discontinue operations entirely. In one city that is 
primarily a pottery city, devoted almost entirely to the manu- 
facture of pottery, there has been a gradual declension, until 
to-day a very small capacity is running. 

This is not a selfish plea that is being made on the part of 
the pottery industry. It is made in the interest of the employ- 
ment of labor. This is one case where we have a joint appeal, 
not only by the investors of capital in the industry but espe- 
cially an appeal by the labor that is employed in the industry. 


I can not understand the point of view of the opposition to | 


this particular industry, which is harder hit by foreign compe- 
tition than any other industry affected by this bill. 

In spite of that, the small amount of protection given in the 
House has been reduced by the Senate on a basis difficult for me 
to understand. 

I only want at this stage to make these statements in behalf 
of the industry, and reserve the opportunity for a further dis- 
cussion when the amendment that is offered will be in order, 
which is not so at this time. 

ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A. M. TO-MORROW 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of its business to-day the Senate take a recess 
until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, did the Senator say 10 o’clock? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; 10 o’elock. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wanted to know as to the hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
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lowing joint resolution and bill, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution extending for two years the 
time within which American claimants may make application 
for payment, under the settlement of war claims act of 1928, 
of awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and of the Tripartite 
Claims Commission; and 

S. 3168. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a memo- 
rial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, 
with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River 
at Washington,” by adding thereto two new sections, to be 
numbered sections 8 and 9. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate executive 
messages from the President of the United States, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLAINE obtained the floor. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 

Baird Glass 
Barkley Glenn 
Bingham Goff 

Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Gould 

Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 

Dill 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddte 
Overman 
Hatfield Patterson 
Hawes Phipps 
Hayden Pine 
Hebert Pittman 
Heflin Ransdell 
Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Johnson Robsion, Ky. 
Fess Jones Schall 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, in view of the colloquy which 
took place on the floor of the Senate yesterday between the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy], it is my opinion that the 
Senate ought to be advised of the facts in relation to the 
statements made by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania in 
answer to questions propounded by the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CaRAway]. 

The senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs], in his 
remarks pertinent to this question, said this, as appears on 
page 4865 of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD: 


The chairman of the Committee on Rules has never thought ft his 
duty to find out who occupied rooms which are assigned to Senators. 
However, upon the publication of the article to which the Senator 
from Mississippi has referred, the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
undertook to make some inquiry, and was informed that the room 
had never been occupied by any except the regular employees of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 


Referring to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania— 


That the tariff organization—I do not remember its name—still 
maintains its offices in an office building down town; and that the 
room in question is used absolutely by the members of the personal 
staff of the Senator from Pennsylvania; and, it being the practice of 
the Senate to accept the word of any Senator regarding any transac- 
tion, the chairman of the Committee on Rules looked upon the inci- 
dent as thereupon closed. 


I quote from the remarks of the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania following that debate: 

Mr. Grunpy. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of confirming the 
statement made by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs] in 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
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regard to the personnel of the offices I occupy in the Senate Office 
suilding. 


There is no one there who is either directly or indirectly connected | 


with the American Tariff League. 

Then, following that remark, occurred this colloquy: 

Mr. Harrison. Then, as 1 understand the Senator, it is not true that 
the American Tariff League has changed its offices from uptown to the 
Senate Office Building? 

Mr. Grunpy. The American Tariff League, as I understand, is main- 
taining the same offices in the Transportation Building that they have 
had there for the last year or 14 months; and they certainly have not 
transferred them to the Senate Office Building. 

Mr. Harrison. And they have no offices in the Senate Office Building? 

Mr. Grunpy. They certainly have not. 


Then occurred the colloquy between the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAY] and the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Grunpy], and I quote: 

Mr. Caraway. Who is Warren F, Doane? 

Mr. GruNpy. Warren F. Doane is the editor of the Manufacturer, a 
publication of the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

* > . 7 . > 7 

Mr. Caraway. Has he been staying in this room in the Senate Office 
Building? 

Mr. Grunpy— 

I want Senators to observe this subtle answer— 

Mr. Grunpy. He has headquarters in the Lafayette Hotel. 

Mr. Caraway. I am not talking about where his headquarters are. 
he been staying in this room in the Senate Office Building? 

Mr. Grunpy. No; he is in town part of his time, and his room is in 
the Lafayette Hotel. He comes to my offices when I want him to come 
there, to consult with me. 

Mr, Caraway. He bas been principally staying there, has he not? 

Mr. Grunpy— 

Now note what will later develop to be the concealment of a 
fact by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania— 

Mr. Grunpy. Oh, 
my offices. 

Mr. Caraway. That is every day, is it not? 

Mr. GruNDY. Not at all. 


Has 


no; he visits there when I want him to come to 


That is the material part of the colloquy to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. President, I now want to give the facts as they have been | 
sworn to before a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, 
the subcommittee known as the lobby committee. 

Some time ago we had before the committee officers of the 


American Tariff League. 


of the Transportation Building in the city of Washington. The 
fact also developed that on the third floor of the Transporta- 
tion Building, in room 333, was located what was called, on the 
door, printed on the door to that office, ©“ American Tariff League 
News Bureau.” 


Upon further inquiry it was learned that the American Tariff | 
League News Bureau was under the direction of the then Mr. | 


Grunpy. He had placed in charge of that news bureau, under 


the title of the American Tariff League, a Mr. Warren F. | 


Doane, of Philadelphia, 

I will tell briefly who Mr. Doane is and about his connection 
with the tariff bill. Mr. Doane was one of the parties in Penn- 
sylvania who either.took up collections or received collections 


for the Southern Tariff Association, and, according to the testi- | 
mony of Mr. J. A. Arnold, paid over to the Southern Tariff | 


Association on December 22, 1929, some $3,000 to be used in 
lobbying on the tariff bill. 
magazine called the Manufacturer. That magazine has no sub- 
scribers at all except, as I understand, one department in Wash- 
ington—I think the Department of Commerce. 
single subscriber to the Manufacturer. For his services on 
the Manufacturer magazine he then received and he now 
receives, so he testified this morning, $500 a month. 
was in charge of room 333 in the Transportation Building in 
the American Tariff League News Bureau he received $500 a 
month paid to him by the same Mr. Grunpy. He also tcstified 
this morning that he received $200 a month from a legisiative 
committee created by the Pennsylvania Legislature having 
something to do with the electoral vote in connection with elec- 
tions, making his salary from these three sources $13,400 a 
year. He testified that his services with this legislative com- 


mittee in Pennsylvania did not take very much of his time—in | 


fact, practically none of his time—since he came to Washington. 

The American Tariff League News Bureau moved into room 
333, Transportation Building, Washington, D. C., some time 
after the election of 1928, either that fall or the early part of 
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In their testimony it was shown that | 
the American Tariff League occupied rooms on the eighth floor | 


Mr. Doane is also the editor of a | 
That is the only | 


While he | 
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1929; I do not now recall which, but over a year ago. That 
news bureau was used for propaganda purposes relating to the 
tariff bill. Mr. Doane’s duties were to collect data and statis- 
He visited the departments and obtained from them sta- 
tistical information. He went io the Congressional Library and 
performed that sort of service. He continued in the employ 
ment of the then Mr. Grunpy in direction of the news bureau 
of the American Tariff League in the Transportation Building 
until Mr. Grunpy became the junior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Doane testified this morning that after the Pennsylvania 
senutorial contest was settled and after the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania had taken the oath of office he closed the office in 
room 333, Transportation Building, in the city of Washington, 
and moved all of the records except those which he regarded 
as inconsequential and immaterial, which he destroyed, from 
that office to room 322 in the Senate Office Building. While 
he was in the Transportation Building he had a room at the 


| Powhatan Hotel, and when it was convenient to go to his room 


in that hotel he went there to perform some of his work. He 
also testified this morning before the committee that he moved 
from the Powhatan Hotel to the Lafayette Hotel, on Sixteenth 
because he found the latter hotel more conveniently 
located than he did the hotel at which he formerly stayed. At 
the Lafayette Hotel he did exactly what he did at the Powhatan 
Hotel. He went to his room and did some of his work there. 
He had a typewriter, as I recall his testimony, and he wrote 


| data out in longhand and on the typewriter and did some of 
| his work at the hotel when it was more convenient to be at the 


hotel than at the Transportation Building. 
Mr. Doane continued to live at the Lafayette Hotel, and is 
living there to-day. He has a room in the Lafayette Hotel. 


| He has the same office equipment there, and he is doing iden 
| tically the same work there now that he did when he was in 
| the Transportation Building. 


He testified this morning that he had constructive possession 
of room 322 in the Senate Office Building; he was not a visitor 
at the Senate Office Buildings he was and has been in the employ 
of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania at $500 a month. He 
goes to the Lafayette Hotel when it is more convenient for him 
to return to the hotel than it is for him to return to room 322, 
Senate Office Building. In other words, he uses the Lafayette 
Hotel under his present employment in identically the same 
that he used the Powhatan Hotel while he was in 
charge of the American Tariff League News Bureau in the 
Transportation Building. 

So Mr. Doane has not been a visitor to room 322 


Senate Office 
Building, his headquarters are not at the Lafayette Hotel, his 


| living quarters are no different than they were when he was in 


the Transportation Building, and the hotel has nothing to do 
with his office. He finds it convenient because the Lafayette 
Hotel is located conveniently to many of the departments of the 
Government, some mile or more away from the Senate Office 
Suilding, and when he has been at a department he prefers to 
go to the hotel instead of returning to the Senate Office Building, 
room 322. Room 322 is not Mr. Grunpy’s suite and is not even 
near his official suite. 

At room 322, Senate Office Building, are four clerks, all on the 
pay roll of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania. Mr. Doane 
testified that he is performing exactly the same service and 
doing the same character of work while he is in possession and 
occupancy of room 322, Senate Office Building, that he did when 
he occupied room 333 of the Transportation Building. The char- 
acter of this work is geting out data and tariff information. He 
testified that he got out that data and information for the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania and some others. He did not recall 
that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania had ever used that 
data on the Senate floor, but he got it out for others. He pre- 
pared ali of the data contained in that eloquent denunciation of 
the coalition made by the senior Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. Gorr] on last Saturday. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 
Mr. BLAINE. I withdraw that. 
prepared the data. I was mistaken 

tell who did prepare the data. 

Mr. GOFF. I would say to the Senator that no one prepared 
all the data used in that speech. 

Mr. BLAINE. Who prepared the data? 

Mr. GOFF. No one. 

Mr. BLAINE. I will come to that presently. 

Mr. GOFF. + Yes; we will come to that, and 
diseuss it. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. BLAINE. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
inclined to think the 
[Laughter.] 


It was not Mr. Doane who 
in that statement. I will 


then we will 
Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

I yield. 

From the little I heard about the sp 
Senator from West Virginia 


ech, I am 


is correct. 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
does a great injustice to the secretary of the American Tariff 
League, and before I get through I think I will convince him to 
that effect. 

So, Mr. President, these are the bare facts. The American 
Tariff League news bureau has moved from room 333 Transpor- 
tation Building, which was supported by the then Mr. Grunpy, 
from Pennsylvania, to the Senate Office Building, room 322, and 
Mr. Doane is performing exactly the same character of service 
and the same employment, and at the same amount per month. 
These are the facts that were developed from the testimony of 
Mr. Doane this morning before the Lobby Committee. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to discuss the question of 
the data that were prepared for the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. I think, however, since the matter has 
been injected into the debate, and I am partly responsible 
for it, because it was a slip of the tongue when I said that 
Mr. Doane prepared it, I shall discuss it briefly. I did not 
mean Mr. Doane. I! meant Dr. Arthur Faubel, secretary of the 
American Tariff League. 

1 am not going to question the veracity of the junior Senator 
from West Virginia or the veracity of Doctor Faubel, but Doctor 
Faubel testified quite in detail that he prepared the data that 
were contained in the remarkable speech made by the junior 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I understood the 
to sa’ the “junior” Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BLAINE. I meant the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I do not know who pre- 
pared the late speech of the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. [Laughter.] I say that in all good natvyre. 

Mr. HATFIELD. To what speech did the Senator refer? 

Mr. BLAINE. The speech of about two hours in length this 
afternoon. I was very much interested in it and listened to it 
the greater portion of the time. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is very kind of the Senator, but for 
his information I wish to say to him that I am capable of pre- 
paring my own speeches. 

Mr. BLAINE. Iam not making any charges that anyone pre- 
pared the speech of the junior Senator from West Virginia for 
him. I was talking about who prepared the data for the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. I was in error in 
mentioning the junior Senator and I beg his pardon for bring- 
ing him into the debate. I apologize to him. 

Doctor Faubel is a real congenial gentleman, possessing cer- 
tain characteristics. He has an extreme vanity. Senators who 
are attorneys have seen such witnesses on the witness stand. 
When once an attorney detects that characteristic in a witness, 
he is always able to have the witness unburden his whole soul 
and mind, and so Doctor Faubel proceeded to do to-day after I 
had suggested or after another member of the committee had 
suggested some very complimentary characterization of the 
doctor. 

Mr. President, no doubt many Senators will recall the fact 
that the press on last Saturday carried the very famous speech 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] delivered regarding 
the tariff bill, and particularly regarding the “ coalition.” 
Well, Doctor Faubel gathers a lot of data. He is, no doubt, a 
great investigator; and he very frankly says that he investi- 
gated, and prepared the data and the information for the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] when he was charac- 
terizing certain of the Western States as “ backward” States; 
and he thought he had done a very good job in preparing that 
data and that information. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin, I have 
a copy of the testimony given before the committee this morn- 
ing, and I notice at the bottom of page 9 that Senator BLaing 
propounded this question: 


Senator 


How much of the data in Senator Gorr’s speech is data that has 
been prepared by you? 

Mr. Fauset. I should say a good proportion of it, sir, I do not know 
how much, but a very good bit. 


I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin that the only 
“preparation,” if that is the term, that was made by Doctor 
Faubel was the looking up of certain statistics and the cor- 


reborating of certain gathered facts. I will also say, with the 
permission of the Senator, in reply to the rather characteristic 
remarks of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], that the 
gathering of data is not preparing anything; it is the getting 
together facts that already exist. When I made the statement 
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that none of these data were prepared, I made that statement 
with a full recognition of the meaning of the English language 
that facts, which represent the truth and reflect the truth, are 
not prepared by anyone; they are gathered together. A matter 
which relates to opinion and inference from facts is prepared, 
and nothing else. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, of course, the Senator, if he 
will read all the testimony, will find a great deal more than 
he has read from it. I am not going into that; I am rot 
criticizing the senior Senator from West Virginia; I am telling 
about Doctor Faubel and his connection with the American 
Tariff League. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question. 

Mr, GRUNDY. May I ask if I understood the Senator from 
Wisconsin to say that Doctor Faubel prepared the data that 
were in the statements which were submitted by me when, as 
a private citizen, I appeared before the lobby committee? 

Mr. BLAINE. He used either the expression data or infor- 
mation in respect to the material regarding the “ backward” 
States which the Senator from Pennsylvania presented before 
the committee. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Mr, President, may I inform the Senator 
from Wisconsin that Doctor Faubel never saw those statements 
until they were made before the lobby committee at the time 
of my appearance? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, that question the Senator can 
settle with Doctor Faubel and not with me. I am telling about 
the testimony that was presented before the committee. I beg 
the Senator’s pardon, it was Mr. Doane and not Doctor Faubel. 

Mr. GRUNDY. There have been so many other misstatements 
made here that I should like to take them up seriatim and cor- 
rect them as we go along. 

Mr. BLAINE. I assure the Senator there will be no ques- 
tion but that he will have complete opportunity to correct Mr. 
Doane’s testimony and to correct Doctor Faubel’s testimony, 
and he ought to be given that opportunity and he will be given 
that opportunity. 

Mr. President, I have here a newspaper release of the speech 
of the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] in refer- 
ence to the tariff—the speech which he delivered on last Satur- 
day. This newspaper release, of course, was prepared for the 
convenience of the press reporters. It was a very lengthy re- 
lease, some 11 pages of mimeograph copy, much of it single 
spaced, embracing many hundred words. It will be recalled that 
the speech was a very long one, and in order to simplify matters 
for the reporters the American Tariff League, through Doctor 
Faubel, prepared that release. 

I want to read from the opening paragraph of that release. 
Some of the newspapers carried that opening paragraph. The 
language carried by those newspapers was not the language of 
the reporter. The language that was contained in some of the 
newspaper reports did not. give the impression of the reporter 
who sent in that report. The reporter sent in, no doubt, this 
newspaper release; and by this method of newspaper releases, 
Mr. President, is indicated the way by which the American Tariff 
League undertook to impress the American people, and let it 
appear as a most innocent news item in a daily newspaper, when, 
as a matter of fact, it was written by Doctor Faubel, secretary 
of the American Tariff League, and he so testified. 

Senator Guy D. Gorr, Republican, of West Virginia, took the floor of 
the Senate Chamber to-day, and in a speech that bore every evidence of 
the most careful and exhaustive preparation, 


[Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. BLAINE. That most “careful and exhaustive prepara- 
tion,” so far as the data and information are concerned, Mr. 
Faubel supplied. Continuing: 

He attacked what he called the Senate coalition’s manhandling of the 
proposed new tariff bill and its ruthless, blind— 


This is the language of Dector Faubel, not of the Senator 
from West Virginia— 
its ruthless, blind, and unreasoning slaughter of important rate para- 
graphs. Senator Gorr began his address— 

Evidently this was prepared a number of days before; in 
fact, Doctor Faubel testified that he had started some three 
weeks ago to prepare the data and information for this speech— 

Senator Gorr began his address with a historical review of the oper- 
ation of the protective tariff. 


And Doctor Faubel said that he procured the data and the 
information for that historical review and for the part that 
the “ coalition” played, 





1930 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I think it may save time if I may interrupt the 
Senator at this point. I am not inclined to contend with the 
Senator; he is entitled to his opinion; he is entitled to answer 
the speech made by me in this way, if he desires, and he is 
entitled to be the spokesman of others if that is the plan or 
the understanding; but when he is making these statements 
why not make them according to the real facts of the testimony? 

Doctor Faubel said that the speech delivered was not a 
speech prepared by him. 

I say to the Senator that speech was not prepared by Doctor 
Faubel; it had been in preparation for a long, long time. It is 
true that he was asked to look up some of the facts and to 
corroborate certain matters that had been obscure. That is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the Senator 

Mr. GOFF. If the Senator will allow me, Doctor Faubel did 
not make the statement that the speech was prepared by him. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me inform the Senator again that I have 
not said that Doctor Faubel prepared the speech. 

Mr. GOFF. I understood the Senator to say that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have made no such inference, and when the 
Senator attempts to put those words into my mouth he is en- 
tirely mistaken. The Senator may, of course, build up a straw 
man and then, in his great courage and bravery, proceed to 
tear him down. I have not created any straw man; I have not 
said that Doctor Faubel prepared the speech. I said that Doc- 
tor Faubel prepared the release of the speech; and I am read- 
ing from the document prepared by Doctor Faubel. 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator also referred to the data embodied 
in the speech. I am just assuming that the Senator wants to 
be fair, and that is the reason I am bringing this to the Sena- 
tor’s attention. Let me say that if the Senator prefers to pro- 
ceed in his own way, and in his own time, I will promise now 
not to interrupt him; but, in my own time and in my own way, 
I will reply to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator, of course, will have that oppor- 





tunity. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a | 
question? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 


consin yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Referring to that part of the advance copy 
which refers to a great speech, did Doctor Faubel write that 
or did the Senator from West Virginia write it? 

Mr. BLAINE. Doctor Faubel, as I recollect, testified that 
the modesty of the Senator from West Virginia precluded him 
from delivering such an encomium upon himself. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. 
mouth of Mr. Faubel were put there by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, according to the reading of the testimony. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, Mr. President, Doctor Faubel is a pro- 
fessor in a great university; he has had an academic training, 
a professional training; he lectures before classes almost daily 
when he is not engaged as a lobbyist for the American Tariff 
League; and the Senator from Wisconsin would be utterly 
incapable of putting words into the mouth of Doctor Faubel. 
I thank the Senator, however, for his complimentary remarks. 
Doctor Faubel is a very, very able gentleman. Now let 
finish this. 

Senator Gorr began his address with a historical review of the oper- 
ation of the protective-tariff policy in this country for the last hundred 
years. 


Mr. President, here is the interesting thing about this ad- 
dress: Doctor Faubel brings to our attention the fact that he 
received information that there was a question as to who should 
deliver this address. The question was whether it was to be 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] or the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr].: 

Possibly on my examination, I think the suggestion was made 
that the American Tariff League was looking for an orator. 
The speech evidently fell into the hands of the senior Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I will say to the Senator in that connection that 
it was stated to me by the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], that it was doubtful that 
I could obtain the floor last week to deliver the speech to which 
reference has been made. It was necessary that I be away dur- 
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ing this week, and I returned to-day at 12.30. I so informed 
the Senator from Utah. I also informed the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson], the floor leader, that I had in my pos- 
session a speech which I desired and intended to deliver, and 
that if I could not deliver it last week it would be impossible 
for me to deliver it. I stated to several others that I had pre- 
pared the speech and was ready to deliver it, but that it was 
necessary for me to be absent this week, and that if the speech 
could not be delivered last week it would not be possible for me 
to deliver the speech. 

Those are the facts, regardless of what the rumors may have 
been to the contrary. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. That explanation ought to be satisfactory. 
That makes it all plain. 

Mr. BLAINE. Perfectly plain. There is no doubt about it. 
The Senator from West Virginia delivered the speech. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds, 
I should like to ask him another question. Did the doctor 
explain to the committee how they happened to decide on the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] instead of the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] to deliver 
this speech? 

Mr. BLAINE. No; Doctor Faubel did not elucidate the 
proposition very much, because the information I have stated 
came to him as coming from some one; but I am not interested 
in who prepared the speech for the senior Senator from West 
Virginia. I have not any doubt but that he delivered it. That, 
however, is not the question. The thing is that in this whole 
tariff debate, and during the entire consideration of the tariff 
bill, there have been these unseen and unclean hands of special 
interests—not only unseen hands, Mr. President, I remark, 
but unclean hands. It has been fully developed—evidence has 
been produced beyond the peradventure of a doubt—that a 
“ plunderbund ” has been organized on this tariff bill outside of 
the Senate by special interests whereby they propose to boost 
the tariff rates higher and higher on oil, sugar, lumber, chemi- 
cals, cement, plate glass, and the whole category of industrial 
commodities. 

There is no doubt about it, no question about it. I am not 
going to review what I said the other day with respect to the 
oil tariff. No one dares to dispute the clear evidence that a 
deal was made to trade oil for sugar and sugar for oil. The 
lumber interests were in that deal. I have no doubt that the 
unseen hand of the cement interests was in that deal: and the 
evidence:is developing daily that those interests who want to 
get their hands into the pockets of the people of America have 
formed a combination—an unholy combination—to drive through 
by the steam-roller process this bill, with all of these proposed 
increases upon the commodities to which I have referred, and 
thereby write a tariff bill even more indefensible than the 


Senator from Wis- 


| House bill. 


The American Tariff League has been in that organization. 
The Southern Tariff Association has been in it. The American 
Taxpayers’ League has been a part of it. Certain so-calied 
farm representatives in Washington have been a part of that 
combination. All the selfish interests, all the racketeers, have 


combined their interests to steam-roller this tariff bill, with 
| these increased rates, through the Senate. The American 
| Tariff League News Bureau moved from 333 Transportation 


Building to 322 Senate Office Building, to take command. 

I think the people of this country are entitied to have the 
facts laid bare as we constantly drag them out from the corners 
of darkness and shielded places. 

Mr. BLAINE subsequently said: I ask that I may read into 
the Recorp a portion of the testimony given this morning before 
the lobby committee, and that it may immediately follow my 


previous remarks. It comprises a very few questions and 
answers. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 


permission to do so will be granted. 

Mr. BLAINE. After discussing the data that Doctor Faubel 
had prepared for the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
the following testimony was adduced: 


Senator BLarine. Well, after this data was prepared there was some 


question as to who should deliver the speech, was there not? That is, 
you had a sort of a conference to determine who would be the most 
appropriate Senator to deliver the speech? 

Mr. Favsgu. I did not have that conference, Senator. I knew that 


there was some consideration being given as to 
Senator Buains. As to who should deliver the speech? 
Mr. Fausgst. As to who should deliver it, yes. 
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Senator Buarve. From whom did yon get that information? 

Mr. Fause.. It may have been from Senator Gorr. 

Senator BLAins, Or Senator GRUNDY? 

Mr. FaupeL. Possibly. 

Mr. Buainge. Well, what did they talk about when you received that 
formation ? 
Mr. FAUBEL. 
Mr. BLAINE 


When I received what information, Senator? 

That some question as to who should deliver the speech 
data that you had prepared? 

As I recall it, simply that it had not been decided who 
sentation of it, and that was to be decided, but 
part of my job 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, there is little I desire to say in 
reply to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Bratne] but I do 
rise to a question of personal privilege and personal statement. 

I am surprised that a committee of the Senate—an agency, so 
to speak, of the Senate legislatively, morally, and legally— 

hould as ulways to cast reflections, sometimes directly, 
- often indirectly, upon those whose views are not in accord 
their 1 think that when a subcommittee of the Senate so 
and so reports it is transgressing its authority, and it is not 
cing to the Senate a report consonant with the motives that 

» this body in creating or in appointing such a committee. 

Mr. President, if the Senate should undertake to investigate 
the sources of data and facts contained in all the speeches I 
wonder when it could find or it would have the time to devote 
to its proper legislative functions. The whole purpose of the 
remurks of the Senator from Wisconsin is to make, in the way 
in Which he hopes and thinks it some reflective answer 
to the speech to which he refers. That speech speaks for itself, 
Mr. President; and I do not intend to repeat it or even to at- 
tempt to justify it. You can go through it with the fine-toothed 
com) of the coalition, and you can not find anything that does 
not smack of the truth based on facts. It is devoid of 
opinion; it is devoid of rancor; and it has not in it any personal 

imadversions whatsoever. 

Mr. President, I wonder if this committee, when it seems to 
come in with one spokesman, as it has done on so many occa- 
sions, is reporting for the committee. 
lobby committee, obviously that committee has transgressed its 
prerogative 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
question ? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the Senator complaining about? 
Does he object because the facts are developed? Is that it? 

Mr. GOFF. I am objecting to the inferences contained in the 
remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well, I thought it was the committee 
that the Senator was complaining about. 

Mr. GOFF. I do not know whether the committee is back of 
this. Possibly it is. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The committee is back of any investigation 
that develops the facts. If the Senator objects to the facts, he 
will have to object to the witnesses. If the Senator objects to 
the fact that the American Tariff League furnished him certain 
information, we are not responsible for it. We did not ask 
the Senator to take it. 

Mr. GOFF. I have a right to obtain the facts, if they be 
facts, from any source whatsoever. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no one objects to that. 
ator object to the people knowing that he does it? 
Mr. GOFF. Not in the least, not a bit of it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then what is the Senator 
about? 

Mr. GOFF. 


ed upon the 
Mr. FAvuBel 
would make the best pre 


that was no 


ult 


does, 


tha 
tall 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


Does the Sen- 


complaining 


I am complaining, as I will state before I finish, 
why the Senator from Arkansas takes exception to what I am 
saying about a committee of which he is a member. 


Mr. CARRAWAY. Oh, Mr. President, I do not take exception 
to anything the Senator says. I do not know the origin of his 
remarks, and I would not except to them if I knew. All the 
committee and all I wanted to say was that I thought 
as I listened to the Senator that he was complaining about 
what the committee did. If he is complaining about what the 
Senator from Wisconsin said, of course that is a question 
between him and the Senator from Wisconsin. 

There is not a line in what the committee did except what 
somebody swore to under oath. If they told a lie, then the Sena- 
tor can denounce them for it. They made the record, and every 
line of it has been made by people who were friendly to the 
cause that the Senator from West Virginia was supporting. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas has 
now delivered himself of his opinion, which he is entitled to do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is not opinion; it is the fact. 

Mr. GOFF. Now I shall continue my remarks. 


does 
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The complaint I am making is that whenever the lobby com- 
mittee sees fit to reply to something that some one has said or 
done whose actions or whose voice does not meet with the ap- 
proval of the committee, the committee attempts, by bringing 
out some testimony before it, to cast reflections upon the Senator 
so speaking. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The remarks of the Senator are 
in the nature of a criticism of the action of the committee. 
Indeed, he was quite direct in his accusations against the com- 
mittee. The committee found Mr. Faubel in charge of the work 
of the American Tariff League here, active in connection with 
this tariff legislation. They had him on the stand some time 
ago, and he told quite at length about his activities. He was 
again on the stand to-day. Does the Senator contend that it 
was improper of the committee to find out from Mr. Faubel 
what he had been doing? 

Mr. GOFF. Not in the least. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is all the committee did. 

Mr. GOFF. I make no such complaint. I am addressing 
myself now to the remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the Senator went further, as 
I understood him, and criticized the committee for something it 
had done. 

Mr. GOFF. I am not criticizing the committee, unless the 
committee is authorizing these piecemeal reports from time to 
time by some Member who speaks, apparently, in his own 
behalf, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
speak for the committee. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to inquire whether there has been 
any report from the committee to the Senate as to what 


The Senator did not undertake tu 


| happened to-day. 
If he is reporting for the | 


Mr. GOFF. None that I know of, and it is to that question I 


| was addressing myself. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to state for the benefit of the Senator 
from West Virginia that I spoke in my own right, as a Member 
of this body, using material that is of a public character and 
of a public nature, which has been transcribed and will be 


| printed, as all other committee proceedings are printed. 


Mr. HASTINGS. 
to the Senate. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not bound to delay any comments I 
choose to make by what the committee may or may not do, 
This information is information to which the public is entitled 
and entitled to now. I make no excuse or apology for having 
delivered to this body the information brought before the com- 
mittee this morning, and I am surprised at the Senator that he 
should suggest a criticism when a Senator undertakes to pre- 


And before the committee makes a report 


| sent to this body information that is material to a consideration 
| of the tariff bill, 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield further? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The only point I make is whether or not 
it is from the committee, or whether it is merely from a mem- 
ber of the committee who is reciting what happened there. 
That is the only point I make. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, let me digress just one moment 
in support of the statement I made that when some Member of 
this body takes a position that is not popular with many other 
Members of the body he is attacked by the committee or by 
some member of the committee speaking in his own right, as 
he has a perfect right to do. 

Let me take tbe testimony of the lobby investigating hear- 
ings, and let nre refer to a fact which I have never heard any 
member of the committee develop or bring out, and which I 
never heard the junior Senator from Wisconsin bring out. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator whether, 
speaking of the information the Senator received from Doctor 
Faubel, the doctor approached the Senator and gave the in- 
formation, or did the Senator approach the dovtor? 

Mr. GOFF. I approached the doctor, because I wanted some 
one to make tariff investigations for me; and I wanted him to 
check up my data and I went to him, sought him out. 

Mr. NORRIS. And he did the work? 








Mr. GOFF. He did just what I asked him to do, and he sub- 
mitted to me certain data which, as he said this morning in 
answer to a question propounded by Senator WaLsH, was 
largely in the form of notes and memoranda, which was true, 
and which he handed to me. 
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Now, I want to call the Senate’s attention to a similar trans- | 


action here in the Senate to which I can not recall any reference 
having been made by any member of the lobby committee. It 
was when the lobby committee was examining on Tuesday, 
January 14, 1930, Mr. Eugene R. Pickerel. The question was 
asked him by Senator Rosrnson of Indiana: 

When did you see Senator Moses? 

Mr. PickrereL. This year, do you mean, 1930? 

Senator Roptnson of Indiana. I mean 1929, during this tariff con- 
troversy 

Mr. PICKE 
cant say 


‘EL. I have 
what times 


seen Senator Moses at different times. I 
I have known Senator Moses since 1921 or 1922. 
Whenever I am in Washington and have been since that time and have 
had a moment I drop into the office and pay my respects to him—since 
1922 I have been down here at divers times, long before the tariff 
bill was under consideration by Congress, and I would drop up here 
to see him. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Whom else did you see? 

Mr. Pickere.. I saw Senator La FouLuterre and Senator Kine. 

Senator Rosinson of Indiana. How much time did you spend with 
Senator LA FoLietrs? 

Mr. Pickeret. Oh, very little. I could not say how much time. 

Senator RoBinson of Indiana. Did you work with Senator La FoLLerre 
any? 

Mr. PiCKEREL. I prepared some material for him at his request. 

Senator Rowinson of Indiana. 

Mr. PicKeREL. I can’t say. 


Was the material used? 
Some of it. 

Senator Roprnson of Indiana. Any of it that you know of? 

Mr. PicKEeREL. Some of it. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. How? 

Mr. PickereL. Some of it on the floor of the Senate, 

Senator Rospinson of Indiana. In speeches? 

Mr. Pickere,. Yes, 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. The matter that you had prepared—— 

Mr. PickereL. Portions of it—woven in, you know. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Woven in, you say? 
“woven in”? 

Mr. PIcKEREL. Well, it not my language, or 
He asked me for material and I gathered it for him. 
Senator Caraway. Would you mind explaining to me what you mean 
“ material"? 
Mr. PICKEREL. 
Senator 


How do you mean 


is anything like that. 


by 
Facts or statements of statistics. 

Caraway. Figures with reference to manufactures, imports, 
duties, and so on? 

Mr. PICKBEREL. imports, duties, and forth, and I 
prepared for him, you might call it, a primer in the chemical schedule. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. A primer? 

Mr. PICKEREL. You can call it a primer or a digest or whatever you 
wish to call it. It covered all of the amendments, either by the House 
or the Senate Finance Committee, on these commodities covered by these 
amendments. It was imports, exports, tariff history, uses, and so forth. 
I will be glad to give you a copy and give it to the committee. 

Senator Roptnson of Indiana. Well, it is in the record. 

Mr. PICKEREL. No, no. 

Senator CARAWAY. You would have to give us a hornbook, you know. 


Mr. Pickerev, It is quite a document. I will be glad to give it to 
you. 


Manufactures, so 


Senator BLatnge. You say it is not in the record? 

Mr. PICKEREL. No, no. 

Senator Rowinson of Indiana. I understood you to say it was woven 
in. 

Mr. PicKkereL. Well, I prepared figures, 
have put some of those in the record. 

Senator Ropstnson of Indiana. Might have? 

Mr. PicKEREL. He might have referred to it. 

Senator Roninson of Indiana. Well, don't you know it is in? 
do you say “ might have"? 

Mr. PickerREL. Well, I think it is. This is all obtainable. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Well, now, you think—you know it is, 
don’t you? 


and so forth. He might 


Why 


Mr. PicKeREL, That is all obtained from Government statistics, Gov- 
ernment publications, and so forth. 


This examination proceeded, and also brought out certain 
other facts relating to the preparation and the obtaining of data 
for Senator Kine. It is not necessary to proceed with it, but 


whut I say, and what I said at the beginning of my remarks, 
is simply this, no reference has been made by this committee 
to the testimony of Doctor Pickerel and no reference has been 


But 


made to his testimony concerning Senator La FoLLerre 





| 
| 
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when some one comes in before this committee and says, “I 
obtained some data for Senator Gorr,” then, of course, they 
say that the data were prepared, and the inference is given out 
that Doctor Faubel prepared the speech which I delivered on 
this floor last Saturday. 

I care not who thinks I did not prepare this speech. It 
speaks for itself, as I said. But what I do object to, and what 
I will continue to object to, is that I should have my conduct 
in reference to asking some one for data picked out and made 
the subject of diseussion here, when other Members of this 
body can ask for a multiple of the information requested from 
Doctor Pickerel, a great chemical expert, who says that he 
prepared data and statistics and then supposedly sat in the 
gallery and heard what he had prepared emanate from the lips 
of Senators upon the floor of the Senate in justification of the 
contention which they made. 

Again, I say, such conduct, regardless of whether it be the 
voice of the committee or the voice of a member of the com- 
mittee appointing himself to speak for himself, is unfair; that 
it is ungenerous to pick out those whose speeches you disapprove 
and suppress and submerge any and all reference to those whose 
speeches you do appreve. 

Mr. KEAN. 

Mr. GOFF. 

Mr. KEAN. I would just like to ask the Senator who Doctor 
Pickerel is. I do not know who he is. 

Mr. GOFF. I understand that Doctor Pickerel 
sentative of the foreign importers here in the city. 

Mr. KEAN. Does he represent the German interests? 

Mr. GOFF. I understand he represents the German interests 
in the city of Washington and that he has represented their 
interests in the tariff hearings here in the Senate. That is my 
understanding. I have never met the gentleman, and have never 
gone at all into the question of either his heredity or his present 
employment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 








Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
I yield. 


is a repre- 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


I hope the Senator in referring to the 
testimony and drawing inferences from it will confine himself 
to the testimony. The Senator just stated that he presumed 
that Doctor Pickerel went into the gallery and listened to the 
data which he had prepared being uttered by the Senators for 


whom he prepared it. If the Senator will trouble himself to 
look at the exhibit which Doctor Pickerel filed with the com- 
mittee, he will find that it is a factual statement of imports 


and exports and the uses of chemicals, prepared from official 
documents. It was not made a part of any speech made by me 


excepting as I used the statistical and chemical information 
which it contained. That exhibit is now on file in the com- 
mittee. It is a document of upward of 300 pages. 

Mr. GOFF. I desire to be perfectly fair with the Senator, 


and I am very glad the Senator called my attention to that. 
What I had in mind when I made the remark I did was the 
testimony of Doctor Pickerel on page 4975. I read it once, but 
let me reread it: 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Was the material used? 

Mr. PicKerRew. I can’t say? Some of it. 


Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Any of it that you know of? 


Mr. PICKEREL. Some of it 
Senator Ropinson of Indiana. How? 
Mr. PickeReL. Some of it on the floor of the Senate, 


Senator Ropinson of Indiana. In speeches? 
Mr. PIcKEREL. Yes. 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana 
Mr, PiCKEREL. Portions of it 


Mr. GLENN rose. 

Mr. GOFF. I had that fact in mind when I made the state 
ment that Mr. Pickerel, not having the privilege of the floor, no 
doubt heard this from the gallery. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But I asked the Senator to confine him- 
self to the testimony as it was adduced before the committee, in 
which Doctor Pickerel testified that the primer which he pre- 
pared for me and a copy of which I filed with the committee, was 
compiled from Government statistics and contained information 
of a statistical character. I judge from the inference which the 
Senator drew from it that he was under the impression that 
Doctor Pickerel had testified that he had prepared certain lan- 


The matter that you had prepared 
woven in, you know. 


guage which had been woven into any speeches which I de- 
livered on the floor. That was not the fact. 
Mr. GOFF. I did not mean to draw that conclusion or that 


inference at all. 
Mr. BLAINE. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. GOFF. I will yield first to the Senator from Illinois, 


who tried previously to interrupt me. 
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Mr. GLENN. IT simply rose to ask if that was not likewise 
true of the testimony concerning the data furnished to the 
Senutor from West Virginia? It came from official sources and 
Was a Statement of facts turned over to him as a means of in- 
f tion I think if the Senator from West Virginia has made 
an rave error in this matter al t w h he has been so 
violently assailed violated the rule 
or practice fo the Senate in 


was becau e he is 


Meml 


here, it 
lowed by some other 
obtaining information for use before the Ser 

Mr. GOFF. I now yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. In connection with the primer to which the 
Senator referred, I want to advise the Senator that the primer 
on emicals, which statement of facts, in relation to 
each chemical. and the Senator 


rs ol 


ate. 


was a 
was delivered to the committee 
from Indiana [Mr. Rorinson] had the use of that primer when 
he wis investigating a proposal to put on the free list all chem- 
i at enter into fertilizer. I would like the Senator to 

» information that the primer was available to anyone 

se to come and obtain it from the committee. 
GOFE Where is that primer, may I ask? 

Mr. BLAINE. The last I know of the primer is when it was 
in the po sion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rorrnson}. 
Mr. GOFF.: Was it a primer of American or foreign sta- 
tistics? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no; 
all. The Senator has 
Mr. GOFF. Yes. 
Mr. BLAINE. It was in the nature of that publication. 

Mr. GOFF. And it related to chemicals as they came into 
this country? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no. It related to a description of chem- 
icals, a scientific deseription of chemicals. 

Mr. GOFF. It was a sort of a medical book for beginners? 

Mr. BLAINE 
be very far from the truth. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I do not care to say anything 
further except to make this remark to 
consin and some of his associates, that I 
embarrassed by what he has said. I have been amused rather 
than embarrassed. I wanted merely to call his attention to 
the fact that I think it is futile, and I do not think it is quite 
becoming or creditable to resort in a matter of this character 
to such tactics 

Mr. GRUNDY. 


Mr 


nosses 


it was not a primer of statistics at 
seen the United States Pharmacopeia? 


am not 


Mr. President, I desire to occupy only a 
moment or two of the time of the 8 , but 
that in view of the discussion that has been going on, there are 
a few facts that ought to be presented to get the record straight. 
I was asked on the floor of the Senate yesterday several 
questions by the S« 
gave, as nearly as I 
ie que stions asked, 


could at the time, a concise answer to 
without having at all in mind the back- 
ground or the use that might be made of them. The question 
concerning my offices has been brought into the discussion and 
certain statemeuts have been made which are entirely out of 
order and not in accordance with the facts. The offices which 
have been allotted to me by the Committee on Rules are under 
the direction, and exclusively under the direction and control, 
of my secretary, Mr. Leighton C. Taylor, who has charge of 
the personnel that occupies those offices. Mr. Doane has noth- 
ing whatever with either one of those offices. 

Mr. Doane has been identified with me in various economic 
and civic work for a period of six or seven or eight years. His 
is one of the brightest minds that I know of in the economic 
field, and especially as connected with the tariff. The only rea- 
son he is not in the offices which I occupy in the Senate Office 
Building is that there is no room there for him to do the kind 
of work that he has to do. Owing to the vast number of peo- 
ple who are visiting there all the time, it is impossible for him 
to concentrate there as his duties require. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Has not Mr. Doane a desk and typewriter 
in room 322, Senate Office Building? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I take it he has the use of it when he stops 
in there any work. There are a number of desks and 
typewriters there, and I have no doubt he has the use of any 
of them. 

Mr. BLAINE. 
office. 

Mr. GRUNDY. He may do so at times when he is there. If 
it had been possible for me to have had so valuable and useful 
aman in the office with me, I would have wanted to have him 
there; but it was not possible, owing to the vast number of 
people that come here from Pennsylvania who want to discuss 


I 
tl 


to do 


to do 


He testified that he did his typing in that 
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it seems to me | 


nator from Arkansas {[Mr. Caraway], and | 
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their tariff problems with some one attached to the office. There- 
fore, by his suggestion and by common consent, he made his 
headquarters at the Lafayette Hotel and for days at a time 
never Came near the Senate Office Building. When he would 
come there with work that I wanted or which prompted me to 
send for him to come there, and there were corrections or 
alterations to be made in his work, naturally he would make 
use of any of the office appliances which were available. As 
I have said to the Senator from Wisconsin, naturally he would 


| use, in this office where the stenographers were and where the 


typewriters were, 
at my disposal. 
There is nothing at all there that is not connected with any 
other Senator's office. Mr. Doane is doing statistical work for 
me—the same kind of work that others are doing for Senators 
who are interested in the tariff. The only difference is that 
because of the vast number of industries which we have in 
Pennsylvania and their very great and earnest interest in the 


the appliances that were there, placed there 


| tariff situation, more people, vastly more people, are brought 
| to my offices, and especially so with the senior Senator from 


Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] away, than probably come to the 
offices of the average Senator. 

When I stated yesterday that Mr. Doane’s headquarters were 
at the Lafayette Hotel and that he visited the Senate Office 
Building from time to time, I was entirely within the facts; 
and the reasons for that were not because it was not my desire 
that he should be there—and he properly should be there—but 


| it is almost impossible for him to perform the services that were 


assigned to him there, in the midst of the great number of people 


| who are continually interrupting, and in the midst of the hum 


of the typewriters and all that sort of thing. 
I wanted to get that fact into the Recorp, because it has been 


| intimated that there was some dark and hidden secret, or con- 
The Senator might so characterize it and not | 


nivance with somebody, somehow, or somewhere, to put some- 


| thing over on the American people that could not or should not 
| be seen by light of day. 

the Senator from Wis- | 
in the least | 


In the course of the work that was done prior to my entering 
the Senate, when I had offices of my own in the Transportation 
Building, we accumulated certain data in regard to the tariff. 
We had a large number of people coming there, all of whom were 
interested in the tariff, and we had different briefs and different 
Government publications and other matters that pertained to 
the tariff. When I was inducted into office and took possession 
of the rooms which were assigned to me in the Senate Office 
Building, I naturally brought that information and those pub- 
lications with me and placed them in the only room that I had 


| that would hold them, namely, room 322, which has been re- 


ferred to. It was not the moving of that office up there. It was 
simply the moving of the data which is being used by me and by 


| those who are associated with me and by those who come here 


from Pennsylvania and want information and help. 

I have been obliged to have a number of secretaries, extra 
typists, and extra stenographers, owing to the pressure of busi- 
ness. They have been paid for by myself, at no expense to the 
Government, and there has been no effort to unload them on 
the Government. This help has been employed in order that I 


| might properly and effectively represent the people of the State 


of Pennsylvania. They come down here, the representatives of 
industry and the representatives of labor alike, many of them 
in dire distress as a consequence of foreign competition which 
our tariff duties should curb. And I shall continue to do all 
that I can to procure for them the protection they require and 
which was pledged to them by the platform of the Republican 
Party, which party is supposed now to be in control of the 
Government. 

If there is anything I have not done that I could do, or if 
there is anything more that I can do to help those industries 
and their labor, I want to do it. Moreover, if there were more 
men like Mr. Doane that I could get, if there were half a dozen 
men like him that I could get to be here on this work, to help 
bring information, to help bring arguments, to help bring statis- 
tics, that would perhaps convince the Senate that higher rates 
should be put in the bill, and by which proper protection of 
those industries and their labor could be brought about, I cer- 
tainly would want to have those men here. I have no apologies 
whatever to make for the relationship, or for the manner in 
which his services are being performed. They are the best ar- 
rangements that possibly can be made under the crowded condi- 
tion under which Senators are assigned room here in the Senate 
Office Building, even for as large a State as that from which I 
come, for the performance of my duties as 4 representative of 
that State in the Senate. 


ADDITIONAL PETITION PRESENTED 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Comanche County, Okla., praying for the passage 
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of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which was ordered to lie on the table. 
ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum 
bia, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3440) authorizing the exchange of 663 square feet 
of property acquired for the park system for 2,436 square fect 
of neighboring property, all in the Klingle Ford Valley, for 
addition to the park system of the National Capital (Rept. No. 
259) ; and 

A bill (S. 3441) to effect the consolidation of the Turkey 
cThicket playground, recreation, and athletic field (Rept. No. 
260). 

INTERNATIONAL FUR TRADE EXHIBITION AND CONGRESS 


Mr. CAPPER. From the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
report back favorably with two slight amendments the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 205) to provide for the expenses of par- 
ticipation by the United States in the International Fur Trade 
Exhibition and Congress to be held in Germany in 1930, and 
I submit a report (No. 258) thereon. 

This measure has the approval of the President, of the De- 
partment of State, of the Department of Commerce, and of the 
Department of Agriculture, and it has passed the House. I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Senator to 
say that it is a unanimous report of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that it 
was a unanimous report. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no objection to its 
passage from any source of which the Senator is aware? 

Mr. CAPPER. It is a unanimous report of the committee 
and has the approval of three Cabinet officers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
authorized? 

Mr. CAPPER. Thirty thousand dollars. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | . . ; 
the motion of the Senator from Ohio, 


Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The amendments of the 
were, on page 2, line 3, after the words “ expenses of,” to strike 
out “the delegates in attending” and insert “ participation by 


the United States in,” and in line 5, after the word “ elsewhere ” 
to insert “but not including expenses or salaries of delegates, 
for,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolwed, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and requested to accept the invitation of the 
German Government to participate in the International 
Exhibition and Congress, to be held in Leipzig, Germany, during June, 
July, August, September, 1930, and to appoint delegates to said Inter- 
national Fur Trade Exhibition and Congress, 

Sec, 2. That the sum of $30,000, or as much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the payment 
of the expenses of participation by the United States in such Congress, 
including the compensation of the employees in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, but not including expenses or salaries of delegates, 


for preparation, transportation, and demonstration of an appropriate | together by a system of transportation secure and rapid beyond the 


exhibit portraying the development of the fur industry in the United 
States, the production, conservation, and utilization of fur as a natural 
resource, and demonstrating the importance of forests as natural habi- 
tats for fur animals, transportation, subsistence, or per diem in lieu of 
subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), printing 
and binding, rent, and such miscellaneous and other expenses as the 
President shall deem proper. 


Mr. CAPPER. The purpose of the second amendment is to 
prevent any possibility of delegates being appointed at the ex- 
pense of the Government. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred, as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3836) for the relief of David MeD. Shearer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 


A bill (S. 3837) for the relief of Patrick J. Mulkaren; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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What is the appropriation | 


Committee on Foreign Relations | 


Fur Trade | 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. Fess (Mr. Jones in the chatr) the Commit- 
tee on the Library was discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3811) to provide a southern approach to the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, and for other purposes, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

MOUNT VERNON-ARLINGTON MEMORIAL 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 3168) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
authorize and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance 
of a memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State 
of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the 
Potomac River at Washington,” by adding thereto two new 
sections, to be numbered sections 8 and 9, which was, on page 3, 
to strike out lines 16 to 25, inclusive, and all of page 4, and also 
lines 1 to 5, inclusive, on page 5. 

And to amend the title so as to read: “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize and direct the survey, construec- 
tion, and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect Mount 
Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington,’ by adding 
thereto a new section, to be numbered section 8.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, is the differ- 
ence between the House and the Senate as to the Mount Vernon 
Highway serious? 

Mr. FESS. It really is, in my opinion. The Senate provided 
for a method by which we could conduct a concession building 
other end of the memorial, and the 
cut that out. I think it is quite important. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator. I 
hope the Senate provision will be sustained in conference. I 
also hope we will get speedy action on the bill, which has great 
merit, and is reaily a great and important national undertaking. 

Mr. FESS. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House, ask for a conference, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 


BRIDGE HIGHWAY 


House committee 


The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Fess, Mr. Howe i, and Mr. McKeviar conferees on the part 


| of the Senate. 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED STATES——ADDRESS BY SENATOR DAVID 


I. WALSH 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp an address by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] on the Future 
of the United States, which was delivered last 
the National Broadcasting Radio Forum. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

My fellow Americans, from an infant Nation of scarcely more than a 
dozen States and some 4,000,000 people, we have grown to a Union of 
48 States, with a population of approximately 130,000,000. 
every advantage of varied climate and 
territory. We have 100 cities of 


evening over 


We enjoy 
material resources over a vast 
over 100,000 population, linked 


dreams of the past. Our farms number nearly six and one-half million, 
and the annual value of farm products runs well over $12,000,000,000, 
Our mineral products in 1928 were worth about five and one-half bil 
lions, and our manufactured products nearly sixty-three billions 

We possess not only immense natural resources but also a freedom 
of intercourse, personal and commercial, never before heard of More 
than any other people we enjoy also the benefits of amazing inventions 
that affect our lives happily at a hundred points. Last 
were, for instance, over 32,000,000 automobiles in use in the United 
States—more than three-fourths of all in the world. Marvelous, in- 
deed, and unparalleled is America’s record of material progress! 

To what source can we trace the existence and development of 
stupendous growth and power? Foremost is the 
bounteous Nature and Nature’s God has been to us. 
deed, are the blessings upon our efforts and those of 
bestowed by the Supreme Being. Without His guidance and 
all the vast edifice of might and power and prosperity we boast of 
would crumble to naught. Every right-minded citizen will agree with 
me that we owe a generous recognition to the Supreme Being who has 
bestowed upon us solely this wealth of resources upon a scale never 
before witnessed in this world. We owe to Him the great fundamental 
duties of all religions—worship, gratitude, praise, and prayer. What- 
ever the forms we use, we are only discharging the debt of our he 
to our Creator and our Provider when we acknowledge His love and 
His never-failing concern for the welfare of the great, nu! and 
prosperous people whom He has brought together in this Nation in the 


year there 


our 
realization of how 

Innumerable, in- 
forbears, 


support 


our 


iris 
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the New 


permanent 


World for wonderful designs of His own, but surely 
uplifting and a true progress of all mankind. 

er outstanding cause material welfare is the 

security of the fundamental institutions which the 

the Nation estal hed Definitely inspiringly did they 

r noble in the words of the Constitution's preamble, 

form a more perfect union, establish 7 
» blessings of liberty to our posterity. 

justice! the end, the alpha 

ega of opportunity, 

speech, free press, 

free ballot are the foundations upon which om 

ind social institutions have been built. It is the spirit that 

“l these principles and the application of them that alone is the 

on of In whatever 

we revert again 

political 


of our character 


lity and 
rf li 
purpose 
jastice, * ° 
to ourselves and ee 
the nd 
Equality of r 
! pursuit of happiness, free assembly, 


Th is beginning 


Americanism ghts and 


“is 
free 
t 


these 


our future civic, social, and economic problems. 
inspiration, and guidance, 


and liberal 


turn for aid, 


the f 


we 
to 


unders their and sagacious 


justice!’ Let digress a 
great with respect to justice: 
greate of lawmakers, * Justice 
desire to render to everyone that which is his due.’ 
Edmund Burke, proclaimed, “ Justice is 
i tanding policy of civil 
wn Whittier has called justice 
d of all who wrong.” 
j 1 * The 
xt, that 


me moment to quote a few of 


ings of 
the 


men 


says, firm and 


is a 


i's peerless statesman, 


society.” 


“the hope of all who suffer; 


foundations of justice are that 
e common weal be s 
not to 


the problem 


none shall 
th rved.” 
future 
rather 
The ideals and principles of 
If we lose of the 
and that which makes it we 
accomplishments 
material, 
and growing justice 
of and 
heritage of our pe 
ll not 


em of our is merely preserve material great- 


the 
founders constitute 
we all— 


prosperity is to preserve soul 
f rica, 
the Nati 
both material greatness 


ur V 


m’s soul the spirit fathers, lose 


rth having. 
‘Ty 
things 


ontinuing 


and achievements, our conquering power 
Without a 
vust 
liberties—and 
now living, if 


was handed 


over constitute our dangers 
there 
great 
ple will be 


bequeath to their 


greatest 
will 
subv 


into existence 
of our 


ne. Those 


come 
rsion 


a 
oppression a 
go 
ens, W children what 
m. 
are, indeed, many developments of our time that may well give 
and heed to what aps our chief 
failing and unthinking optimism. We take it 
her too much for granted that we shall continue to be fortunate; 
is a land of destiny 


will 


neern cause us to give is per! 


na mal an easy-going 
altoget 
that ours 
of « 
resources 

A great 
social pro 
grown-up nation 


kind In 


; that our superior and extensive system 
discretion ; that our natural 
ustible and our genius never dimmed. 

in our time from the political and 
jlems of a pioneer society to the dangers and problems of a 
of unprecedented proportions and power to serve man- 
ontrast to the past, the political problems of the future will 
be chiefly economic. Formerly our great treasury of natural resources 
it y that much consideration be to insuring an 
equal chance for all in the race of life. Now, with the steady depletion 
of our natural resources and concentration of economic power we must 
look more carefully into economic conditions and their effect upon the 
masses of the people. 

The economic problems of the day, becoming ever more and more com- 
plex, evolve around the struggle of the masses in their natural aspirations 
to have a reasonable chance in life. In every part of the world the great 
struggle now, often involving political reconstructions, is for a more 
able distribution of wealth and opportunities. In certain countries 
the masses are going to extremes in their attempts to win this struggle 
which, in a different form, is here also. Our very economic greatness, 
our industrial efficiency, our highly speeded mass production, the vast 
scale of our industrial and commercial units, raises challenging questions 
and brings them closer to our people than ever before. 

The perceptions and aspirations of the poor, of the working man and 
woman, the multitude, must be recognized and dealt with adequately. 
We must not think entirely of the strong and powerful. We must not 
think only of ourselves, or of our particular social class, or of our polit- 
ical party More than ever we must watch, work, and think for the 
common welfare; and realize what are the means alone by which these 
problems can solved, It is by establishing that justice—in this in- 
stance, economic which the fathers of the Republic decreed. 
e said St. Augustine, “and what are governments 
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wondered at, therefore, that in desperation and perplexity, many may 
be led to form judgments through prejudice and consequently to accept 
unsound remedies, or be swept into the adoption of one or another of 
the dangerous “isms” of the day. More than ever is there need of 
statesmanship and of education in the people, that seeks truth and jus- 
tice and an understanding of our fundamental political ideals, to serve 
as the support of statesmanship. 

Great as are the dangers and the difficulties, so even more efficacious 
are our spiritual resources to overcome them—the fruits of wide-spread 
education, free political institutions, the good sense and well-directed 
ambition of our people and a wholesome family life. There is no force 
or influence for our future security greater than the family. The family 
is a little state, the school of all the basic virtues. From the prudent 

family ever springs foresicht, thrift, economy, equality between parents 

and children, patien*e and resignation in trial, the spirit of mutual con- 
cession, forbearance, and the urge to progress. The ideals of the family 
humanize and correct the dangerous elements of our being; they heal 
and purify the coarser traits of human nature; in a word, they culti- 
vate and spread abroad the sense and spirit of justice. 

America is in the keeping of the American family. 

Not for a 
ground won, 


The future of 


moment should we be content with merely holding the 
with in and standing where we now are. We 
should lay hold on a new and truly ambitious and achievable program 
for the 
life. 
of us 


digging 


substantial betterment of economic conditions and our social 
We should hold in our thought that there is a great prize ahead 
and that we have the determination and intelligence to win it. 
| I can not perhaps do better to help arouse you to civic service than 
| to close by quoting the stanzas of a great English poem by William 
Blake. 


| 


And did those feet in ancient time 

Walk upon England’s mountain green? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 

On England's pleasant pastures seen? 
And did the Countenance Divine 

Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 
And was Jerusalem builded here 

Among those dark Satanic mills? 
Bring me my bow of burning gold! 

Bring me my arrows of desire! 
Bring me my spear: O clouds, unfold! 

Bring me my chariot of fire! 
I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask leave to have published in the 
Recorp an article by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surip- 
STEAD] appearing in the last issue of the Washington (D. C.) 
Sunday Herald on the subject of the World Court. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
| in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Herald of Sunday, March 2, 1930] 

“ADAMS AND OTHER FOREFATHERS BLOCKED EUROPEAN ENTANGLEMENTS,” 
Says Senator SuHipstreap—‘“ Pieas To-Day SaMe AS A CENTURY 
AGo—‘AMERICA’s DuTY TO HUMANITY’ WAS THE Cry THEN, AS Now, 
IN INTRIGUES TO ENMESH OUR NEW REPUBLIC IN THE OLD WoRLD 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS OF THAT Era” 


(By Henetk SHrpsteaD, United States Senator from Minnesota and 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee) 


If Rip Van Winkle, after a sleep of 100 years, could return to the 
American political arena and see the attempt now being made to put 
the United States into the League of Nations through the League’s World 
Court, he would be bound to exclaim: “ Same old stuff!” 

I have made a careful study of the diplomatic correspondence of a 
century ago when the nations of Europe were seeking to prevail upon 
the United States to go into the League of Nations of that era, which 
| was known as the Holy Alliance. 

This perusal reveals an astonishing lack of originality, both in purpose 
and phraseology, of the diplomats and statesmen of recent years who 
have been so ardently engaged in orating and emotionalizing for the 
purpose of influencing the American people to form a political union 
with the political systems of Europe. 

The internationalists of their time, here in America, deluged the public 
with propaganda. Then, as now, they were influenced by the marplotic 
statesmanship of Europe. Then, as now, they prated of “America’s duty 
to humanity.” Then, as now, they employed such pious phrases as 
“ moral participation ” and “ moral leadership to the world.” Then, as 

now, they attacked “the demagogues in Congress” who saw through 
| their schemes and stubbornly refused to be a party to them. 

Then the people knew the value of democracy. They had gone 
through a bitter war, enduring sufferings, hardship and death, to 
attain independence. American statesmanship had reached the zenith 
| of its career. 
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“ALL MEN EQUAL "——“ DOCTRINE WAS CHALLENGING OLD ORDER YEARS AGO” 


One hundred years ago the idea of political democracy was challeng 
ing the old order of political autocracy from top to bottom. 
lution of the American Colonies against 
as a principle for the first time the 
equal.” 


The 


The revo 
King George had established 
doctrine that “all men are created 
Revolution of the French people against the Bourbons of 
France had reiterated the doctrine of equality in the slogan: “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” Napoleon seized upon it, discarded the idea of 
“ divine right of kings” and he began to make and unmake kings over 
night, altering the map of Europe. 

With the forces of challenging the existing order, 


four great monarchies of Europe—Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Eng 
land 


democracy 


restore the autocracy of the Bourbons. 


* FOR PHACE "—* HOLY ALLIANCE PICTURED AS MOVE TO AID AMITY ” 


Having accomplished this, the sovereigns established their Holy Al- 
liance to consolidate their war booty, to serve as a continuing barri- 
cade against the latent forees of democracy, and they proclaimed, 
just as they did at Versailles, that it was “in the interest of peace.” 

This alliance was conceived in the brain of Alexander of Russia, a 
strange character, a peculiar mixture of duplicity and idealism. He 


breached the idea to William Pitt, Foreign Minister of Great Britain, 


who seized it greedily, and whose reply to Alexander contained, among | 


other statements, the following: 

“Through this means the possession of the respective territories of 
the powers of Europe would be fixed and recognized. To 
end, the powers must engage themselves reciprocally to maintain and 
support each other against all efforts to disturb and infringe upon their 
rights. Such a treaty would endow Europe with a common law and 
tend as much as possible to repress all enterprises troubling the general 
peace.” 

It is quite obvious what they were driving at. They were to band 


hemselves together, as the present League of Nations does, to make war 


the | 


formed themselves into an alliance to get rid of Napoleon and to | 


| 


United | 
to attain her destiny, to conserve the rights of her own people 





secure this | 


whenever necessary to protect their conquests from the recent war and | 


to destroy any movements for independence among their colonies, just 
as England is doing in India to-day. 


And it was done in 
“amicable intervention,” for the 
which each nation would supply 
“Holy Alliance,” 
a secret treaty was formed by Austria, Russia, and Great Britain by 
which they agreed to employ their joint forces to maintain the kings 
on the throne apart from the agreements made in the Holy Alliance. 

Castlereagh represented Great Britain at the conferences, and Met- 
ternich, the dominant statesman of his time, was there for Austria. 
Pitt sent Castlereagh a confidential memorandum, the substance 
which was that Alexander was a good fellow and meant well, but that 
Castlereagh and Metternich must get together and “gang” the ideal- 
istic Russian. Rip Van Winkle could well observe that as Alexander 
had his Castlereagh and Metternich, so Woodrow Wilson had 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George. 
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ANGLED FOR UNITED STATES—" EUROPE URGED AMERICA TO JOIN ALLIANCE” 


Then the European nations sought, as now, to seduce the United 
States into their Holy Alliance “in the interest of peace.’ And in 
America, as now, the pious cry was taken up in all solemnity and, I 
suppose, in honesty, by those good people who, ignoring the history of 
2,000 years, are prone to believe that peace is just around the corner; 
that anything labeled “ peace” must be peace. 

On April 9, 1816, the Massachusetts Peace Society wrote a glowing 
letter to Emperor Alexander, “ Your Imperial Majesty,” declaring its 
purpose “to disseminate the very principles avowed in the wonderful 
alliance.” The New York Evening Post editorialized to the optimistic 
extent of proclaiming that “the members of the holy league will estab- 
lish an imperishable claim on the gratitude of mankind.” 

Alexander sent private instructions to his minister 
obtain the adherence of the Government of the 
“the Holy League of Peace.” 

tut the minister ran up against Adams and the other American 
patriots and he had his troubles. He wrote in a private reply to Alex- 
ander that he found in the American administration “a great cunning 
and a great ability.” 


at Washington 


to United States to 


to the United States to get us into the league. 


which was signed by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, | 


of | 





He was promptly recalled and in June, 1819, 
Alexander sent Poletica, the outstanding Russian diplomat of the era, | : 
| which 
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FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, some time ago the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] delivered an address on 
what took place before the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
regarding water power and the activities of the Power Com- 
mission and particularly some of the employees. A great deal 
was said about the present executive secretary of the Power 
Commission, Mr. Bonner. Mr. Charles A. Russell, the solicitor, 
testifying before the committee in regard to the activities of Mr. 
Bonner in behalf of the Power Commission, among other things 
said that Mr. Bonner, the executive secretary of the 
mission— 
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I have not any informa- | favorable appointments to it, and suppressing incorruptible and able 


public servants like Messrs. Russell and King, all may be well. 

An illustration of what a man like Mr. King might do if he were 
given support, occurred recently in hearings about an application of a 
subsidiary of the Montana Power Co. for a license to a site in the 
Flathead Indian Reservation. This site is capable of developing a large 
amount of power; it is comparable to Muscle Shoals. The application 
of the Montana Power Co. (affiliated with the Electric Bond & Share 
Co.) has had the favor of Mr. Bonner and former officials of the com- 
mission. But another bidder appeared, a Minneapolis capitalist, who 
offered both to pay the Indians more for their rights in the site than 
was offered by the Montana Co. and to sell the current at lower rates. 
The persistence of this bidder forced the holding of a hearing. Mr. 
Scattergood called as a witness Mr. King, who brought out startling 
facts. It is remarkable that Mr. King, who is chief accountant of the 
commission, was not called in his official capacity by Mr. Bonner, execu- 
tive secretary of the commission, but as a witness for another bureau. 

Mr. King’s testimony was based on the company's own reports, un- 
checked by any field investigation. He made the following analysis of 
the costs and profits of the Montana Power Co. in 1926 (interpreted in 
my own language) : 

It the 
power sold 

It cost the company 0.427 


cost company 1.184 mills to generate each kilowatt-hour of 
mill to transmit each kilowatt-hour. 

All other operating costs (including distribution) were 1.073 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

That adds up to a total cost of 2.684 mills. 

The company charged its customers 7.336 mills—about three-fourths 
of 1 cent—per kilowatt-hour. 

That left a net return of 4.652 mills, or 63.4 per cent of its total 
revenue. In other words, over three-fifths of its charges were available 
for interest, dividends, and surplus. 

The interest on the company’s obligations came to 1.38 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

That left 3.272 mills clear for profits, which were reckoned after the 
deduction all taxes, including income taxes. Profits over 44 
per cent of its total revenue. 

The value of the company’s tangible property, reckoned by an engineer 
engaged by the company, was, in 1926, $45,746,598.36. The total 
return on this investment was $5,780,733, or 12.7 per cent. 

The property was assessed for taxation purposes at about $52,000,000. 
The return on the assessed value was 11.1 per cent. 

The company, however, in its books added to its valuation an item 
for “ water rights, contracts, franchises, etc.,” amounting to $51,491, 
269.56, or more than the entire cost of its plant. This, by increasing 
the total valuation to $97,237,867.92, made the return appear reasonable 
bringing it to the neighborhood of 6 per cent. Why the company 
chose this particular value for its rights was not explained. Apparently 
it was merely a capitalization of earning power. If the Federal Power 
Commission had been valuing the plant for recapture under the law it 
would have crossed out the greater part, if not all, of this item. If 
anyone wants to verify these figures, he can find them in Exhibit No. 
8, sheets 5 and 7, of the hearings. 

Could anything indicate more clearly than this testimony why the 
power companies do not want Mr. King messing about in their books? 
The State commission of Montana has never made any valuation of 
the company’s property for rate-making purposes. General knowledge 
of these facts might force it to do so. 

A few comments must be made by the way. An average charge to 
the consumers of considerably less than 1 cent per kilowatt-hour seems 
extremely low. It is so in comparison with the charges of most other 
nies in this country. But the costs of the Montana Power Co. 
are extraordinarily low. It is favorably situated for cheap genera- 
tion. It delivers a large part of its power to large consumers—mining 
companies and railroads—and hence has somewhat lower average costs 
for distribution than companies which sell more to small consumers. 

There is much more to be said about the problem of Federal regu- 
lation of power. But in the meantime it is well for us to pay atten- 
tion to what the electric utilities have done and may do to the 
effectiveness of public servants like Mr. Russell and Mr. King. It is 
well for us to make sure that the Federal Power Commission is not 
corrupted or suppressed. 
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NINE-FOOCT CHANNEL IN MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch entitled “ Chicago’s Generous Attitude.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Post-Dispatch published last week the hearty commendation given 
by the Chicago Tribune to a proposal that all surveys on the Mississippi 
River above St. Louis should have as their objective a 9-foot channel 
to the head of navigation. 

Great strength for the 9-foot channel has recently come from an 
unexpected quarter. Ilitherto the Army engineers have opposed it, but 
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Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, their chief, has reversed the traditional attitude | 
upon this powerful front. General Brown thinks that since the lower | 
Mississippi and the Ohio are to have 9-foot channels, the upper Missis- | 
sippi, as an integral part of the inland-waterways system, should also 
have a 9-foot channel. He considers it essential to the whole project 
As may be gu the Tribune’s approval of this view, the 
attitude icago is as generous as it Indeed, the success of 
the is due to a realization of inter 
dependence whole valley. Illinois is spending 
mor upon inland waterways than other valley State. Chi 
looking down the Illinois River to the Only a very rich | 
State, backed up by a prodigious city, could contemplate such a project 
that which proposes te make the Illinois River a highway for th 
bulk freigl And only a deep channel from the mouth of the Illinois 
to New Orleans can make such a highway mean anything. The Tribune, 
therefore, the should have a 9-foot channel, 
though the relation of that project to Chicago’s own enterprise on th¢ 
Illinois is only that relation 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN ALABAMA 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a resolution and my statement con- 
cerning it relative to political affairs in Alabama. 
There being no objection, the resolution and statement were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A resolution 
and 
Democr 
Wher: 

tive 


conducive 


requesting State 


action 


Democratic executive committee 
more than 100,000 


to meet 


rescind its lifelong 


ats 


disfranchising 


the action of the 
committee on December 16, 


to party 


members of the State Democratic execu- 
1929, was of a punitive nature and not 
and 
Whereas said action discriminates against and seeks to penalize and 
punish more than a hundred thousand lifelong Democrats who failed to 
Smith for President in 1928; 


harmony ; 


support and 

Whereas said action has already resulted in resentment and confusion 
among all Democrats who desired conciliatory methods and party har- 
mony in Alabama; and 

Whereas in the interest of that fair play and justice that Jefferson, | 
the father of the Democratic Party, stood for when he announced the 
doctrine of “ equal rights to all and special privileges to none”; and 

Whereas we are so anxious to promote party peace and harmony in 
Alabama for the good of the party and the good of the State: 
be it 


Therefore 


Resolved, That we, the Democrats of Calhoun County and vicinity 
here assembled, do most earnestly request that Chairman Pettus, of the 
Democratic State executive committee, said committee an 
and give Democrats from various counties in the State who 
to be heard an opportunity to present their views in favor of 
changing the primary plan laid down by the committee at Montgomery, 
December 16, 1929. 


Mr. HEFLIN. 
crats at Anniston, Ala., practically the entire audience voted for 
this resolution and only 1 person voted against it. 

A similar resolution was adopted at Montgomery, Ala., where, 
in an audience of 5,000 Democrats, only 5 persons voted against 
it. At Hartselle, Ala., 1,600 Democrats passed the same reso- 
lution and only 3 persons voted against it. At Tuscaloosa an 
audience of 1,500 passed the same resolution and only 5 persons 
voted against it. At Bessemer an audience of 1,250 passed this 
resolution and only 4 voted against it. At Birmingham in an 
audience of 8,000 Democrats a resolution condemning the action 
of the State committee and calling on it to rescind its action 
was passed, and only 1 person voted against it. But Chairman 
Pettus has not only ignored but treated with contempt 
petition of 24.000 lifelong Democrats who were seeking to do 
that which was right and just and best for the Democratic 
Party. 


reconvene at 
early date 


desire 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to pro- 
tect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assume that under the 
parliamentary situation we are permitted to vote only on the 
items relating to specific duties which have been stricken out 
of the bill. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mtr. Fess in the chair). 
is correct. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KEAN. What is the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole on pottery. The Senator 
from New York has the floor. 


That 
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j curred 


Mr. President, in an audience of 2,500 Demo- | 


the | 


impressed by 


| induced me to take an interest at all in the question at 
| here to-day. 
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Mr. KEAN. May we have the amendment read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The will 
quested. 

The CHrer CLERK. 
Whole, the following 
pieces and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
in the amendment 

Mr. JOHNSON. 

The PRESIDING 

Mr. JOHNSON 


clerk read as 


re- 


On page 40, ling 
was stricken 


15, 
out: 


in Committee of the 
“10 cents per dozen 
The question is on concurring 
timade as in Committee of the Whol 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 

OFFICER. The Senator stat 
Has not exactly that amet nt b 
it, and when the bill came into the were 
of the amendme to which there were 
curred in by the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All of the 
were made as in Committee of the Whole as 
ho request for a separate vote were ¢ 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then how i 
question before us to a particulat 
again? 

The PRESIDING 

Mr. JOHNSON, 
upon the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendmen the Chair will 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well 

Mr. SMOOT. We have not 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

The PRESIDING 
will state it 

Mr. BARKLEY. This 
says “pottery.” There ¢ 
which refer to pottery, and no specific amendment 
have been resery I do not quite understand how 
point out any one particular amendment and say that 
amendment intended to be reserved in the pottery 
unless some Senator has specified a definite amendment 
he desired reserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tor will not make that point, 
have a separate vote on every amendment in this schedule 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if such a reservation app! 
one amendment, it applies to all of them alike 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may | ask a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that the pottery 
under consideration, and that it is in such form, 
reserved, that we may vote it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As 
New York shall have yielded the floor, 
does not desire to speak, a vote on 
order. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not desire to take 
York off the floor. I was merely tryil 
mentary situation. I understand that 
specifically reserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, I should like at this time to ask to have 
a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
has the floor, the Chair remind the Senator from Idalh« 

Mr. BORAH. I merely desire that a yea-and-nay vote shall 
be taken on the amendment at the proper time, of course. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We shall undoubtedly get a yea-and 
vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, last year I had occasion to 
visit of the towns in Ohio. I was very much 
the distress in that community, and for once, I 
may say, I think that it was my feeling regarding the employ 
ment of labor in than my own which first 
issue 


York, at 
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I have h 
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ard no « 


It 
state. 
Has a vote upon it 

yet reached the point 

A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President 
OFFICER. The Senator from Ke 
memorandum of 

ire two three 


reservations 


or Sections 


ed. W 
it 
schedule, 


which 


The Chair hopes that the Sena 
because we would then have to 


ies to 
New 


from 


item 
having | 


now 
eon 
on 
the 


some 


Senator from 
Senator 


be in 


soon 
if 


the amendment 


as 
other 
will 


the Senator from New 
g to ascertain the parlia- 


the amendment has been 


New Yor 


x 


must 


nay 


one pottery 


some other State 


We, however, have in New 


Syracuse and elsewhere. 
There can be no doubt that since the World War, in their 


potteries 


| efforts to replenish their treasuries and to reestablish bett 


economic conditions, the countries of 
produce articles which could be sold 
market. 

Mr. President, the Summary of Tariff Information shows 
that the annual production of pottery has declined in value 
since the peak year 1923. Like many other things the war and 
the economic paralysis of Europe gave activity to American 
industries, and among such, of course, the potteries prospered ; 


to 


desirabie 


have 
most 


Europe 
in the 


Sitriven 
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with 
, th 


of 


the restoration munufacturing 
re Was immediately very serious competition from 
France, and particularly Czechoslovakia, well 
competition coming from the Orient. 
, but to a considerable extent, in my State there has been 
depression in the pottery industry As I have said, however, 
it Was the distress which | observed along the Ohio River in the 
State of Ohio that » me my first desire to do what I could 
to help the pottery industry. 


enterprises in 
Gr 


as 


degree 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES 


On this question, as on many others which we discuss here, we 
have differences of opinion—sometimes rather bitter differ- 
enc as to what should be the attitude of this or that man or 
the «attitude this or that party or faction of a 
huve tried consistently in season and out of season to keep in 
mind two things: fur aS possible to keep down the 
cost of the actual necessities of life, those things which 
people eat and must wear and use every day. It might be 
uurse, that pottery is one of the things in common use, 
is true; but after all it is not a necessity in the same 


I irst, so 


said, of ¢ 
and that 
regarded as a tiecessity. Any economic situation, however, that 
means unemployment is a matter of great concern to us. 

lI was much touched this morning by a letter which 
inserted in the Rercorp by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
CouzENs| voicing the appeal of a veteran of the late war that 
a cash bonus may be provided. I well recall how the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and I fought, bled, and died 
on the floor of the Senate in an attempt to get a cash bonus 
for the soldiers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
York yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
me in securing the passage of the bill which I introduced two or 
three months ago, providing for the payment of the face value 
of the bonus certificates issued to the American soldiers, 


New 


as 


soon as an opportunity presents itself to bring that measure up? | 
Not only will I join with the Senator from | 


Mr. COPELAND. 
Kentucky, but I will pray 
world that I can do to help that cause. 
we have treated the soldiers as we have. 
that when the war was on and these boys 


for him and do everything in the 
It is outrageous that 


were needed we 


promised them the Woolworth Building, 160 acres of land, gold | 


but when we got through with 
We gave them insurance so that 
We did nothing for 


medals, and a pension for life; 
it we gave them a gold brick. 
their heirs may buy tombstones for them. 
the men themselves. 

Mr. BRATTON 
York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. 
Mr. BRATTON. 
reference to his bill to pay the soldiers of the World War cash 
in lieu of their adjusted-compensation certificates if they desire 


Mr. President, will the Senator from New 


I yield. 


it, 1 take this occasion to ask him if it is his purpose to press | 


that bill immediately after the completion of the tariff bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
if the Senator from New York will yield, that as soon as the 
tariff bill shall be disposed of, I hope to be able to secure con- 


sideration of that measure by the Finance Committee, to which | 
from the commit- | 


report 
I have 


it was referred; and, if we can get a 
tee to the Senate and get it to a vote, 
that the Senate will enact it into law. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
which he introduced? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
providing for the 
certificates. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
doliars. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That what the Senator said about a 
similar measure which was passed some years ago, that it 
would take that much cash out of the Treasury and we would 
have a deficit. When the bonus bill was passed before it was 
predicted by the Secretury of the Treasury and by the Senator 
from Utah that there would be a deficit; but, instead of that, 
we have had a surplus every year, and we had to reduce the 
taxes to get rid of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is dreaming, I am quite sure, or 
would never make such a statement. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Kentucky that I hope he will press that bill. It has been 
decided that the Governnrent owes the obligation. That has 
been decided. I think each soldier should determine for himself 


not any doubt 


payment of the face value of the bonus 


That will take between three and four billion 


is 


he 
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I find that to a lesser | 


party. I} 


the | 


that the food which is served upon the plates may be | 


| 
was 


I presume the Senator will cooperate with | 


Every Senator knows | 


Since the Senator from Kentucky has made | 


I will say to the Senator from New Mexico, | 


Does the Senator refer to the $3,000,000,000 bill | 


I refer to the bill which I have introduced | 


—- 


Marcu 7 


whether he wants to retain his compensation certificate or take 
| the cash in lieu of it. I have no sympathy with the argument 
that the Government of the United States must not pay that 
obligation, an obviously just and meritorious one, because it 
will cause an undue strain on the Treasury. It is unworthy of 
Congress to take such an attitude. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sure the Senator agrees with me in 
the statement 

Mr. BRATTON. 
way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And in the feeling that it is nothing less 
than humiliating to realize that these soldiers, who went out 
and served their country and who are carrying these certificates 
around with them, have in many cases been compelled to take 
them to banks and borrow even the second loan on them—the 
loan value, of course, increasing in proportion to the age of 
the certificate—that they have to hawk these Government obli- 
gations around from bank to bank in order to borrow a little 
|} money which the Government of the United States has already 
acknowledged it owed to them because of their service. , 

Mr. BRATTON. It is a dishonor that we should not con- 
tinue. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BRATTON. I shall cooperate with the Senator in his 
| efforts to secure the passage of that bill at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. KEAN. I should like to say that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, every influence that I have been abie to bring to bear 
has been brought to bear in regard to these certificates; and I 
have advanced money on the certificates for any ex-soldier who 
came and asked me for it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it ought not to be necessary 
| for any private institution to cash these certificates or to lend 
money upon them. It is the obligation of the United States 
| Government. 

I presented, in the Sixty-eighth Congress, a bill providing for 
a cash bonus. It took the regular form, was referred to the 

Secretary of the Treasury, and in due time the Assistant Secre- 
| tary, Mr. Winston, informed me that he was ready to talk about 
| the bill. I went to see him, and he said I would have to see 
the Secretary; so I went in to see the Secretary. 

Mr. Mellon told me that, if we were to pay a cash bonus, that 
was a good bill; and I felt all swollen up. I thought I had 
become a financier. “ But,” he said, “why should we pay a 
cash bonus? The soldiers do not want it.” 

I remember that on that day I was so husky that I could 
hardly speak. I said, “ Mr. Secretary, do you notice my voice?” 
He said, “ Yes.” I said, “I got this on Saturday, speaking in 
the public square in Brooklyn to 25,000 soldiers, all yelling their 
| heads off for a bonus. Of course, they want a bonus.” 

Then, on the floor, a Senator said, “ Oh, they would not ap- 
ply.” How many applied? Millions; millions; and not a day 
passes but in my office I have letters from soldiers asking that 
some legislative action be taken so that they can have relief. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator aware of the 
fact that a bill has been introduced in the House providing for 
| the payment forthwith of one-fourth of the amount due on the 
adjusted certificates? - 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not that the same bill that has been 
introduced by the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I understand that the 
| bill of the Senator from Kentucky provides for paying the entire 

sum due upon an adjusted certificate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The face value; yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The face value. I was call- 
ing the attention of the Senator from New York to the fact that 
within a day or two a bill has been introduced in the House 
providing for the payment of one-fourth of the face value of 
the certificate. I should like to have the Senator from New 
York know the views of the Senator from Kentucky upon that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, personally I can not reconcile 
my views of a complete fulfillment of the obligation of the 
United States toward her soldiers—an obligation recognized by 
Congress—with the passage of a law merely paying one-fourth 
of that obligation and postponing the other three-fourths to an 
indefinite day in the future. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose the theory upon 
which request was made for the payment of one-fourth now is 


I shall cooperate with the Senator in every 
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that more than 5 years, one-fourth of the period of 20 years, 
has elapsed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know what the theory is. It may 
be that that is the theory; but, of course, I presume that the 
majority of these ex-service men have already borrowed on the 
certificates, if they have been able to borrow at all, as much as 
the accumulated loan value of the certificate may represent. 
I do not think it has been very easy for them to borrow money 
at the banks on these certificates. Those who have been able 
to negotiate loans have done so largely from private sources. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator perhaps has 
had his attention called to some figures that I introduced in the 
Recorp recently showing the exceedingly large increase in the 
number of applications filed with the Veterans’ Bureau for 
loans upon these certificates. Has the Senator had his attention 
called to them? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
those figures. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The number has increased 
very rapidly and very greatly during the past few weeks. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no question about that; and it 
seems to me to be a matter for humiliating consideration, if we 
owe these boys this obligation, that we put them off with a 
mere certificate which they must hawk around over the country 
in order to realize some benefit by reason of it. That is a situa- 
tion that, in my judgment, does not comport with the dignity 
and the honor and the obligation of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator’s views and 
mine are in accord on that subject. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I introduced this amend- 
ment in April, 1924, and on the 24th of April we took the vote. 
My amendment to the bonus bill was up, providing a cash pay- 
ment to the soldiers. It was defeated by a vote of 48 to 37. 
Of the 37, 31 were Democrats and 6 were Republicans. Of the 
48, 37 were Republicans and 11 were Democrats. So the Re- 
publicans defeated this measure to give a cash bonus to the 
soldiers. 

When the matter was up, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] said, “ We can not give the tax reduction which is 
pending and give the bonus, too.” I always believed, and I be- 
lieve now, that the reduction of the taxes of the rich was played 
against the rights of the soldiers. 

I am just as confident of that as I am of anything in the 
world: and these veterans who to-day are going about distressed 
are suffering because the Republican Party would not vote the 
cash bonus. 


Yes; I recall that the Senator did put in 


Mr. President, it was said that we could not reduce the | 


taxes—and the country was yelling for a reduction of taxes— 
that we could not do that and pay a bonus to the soldiers. I 
spoke at the meeting of an association in New York one Satur- 
day night. It was the annual convention of the silk men. It 
was being broadcast, and thousands of veterans throughout the 
country were listening in that night to me. I know that because 
of the letters I got afterwards. I had been invited to address 
this convention in the great ballroom of the Hotel Astor. So 
I started off, as I thought, pleasantly, and said, “ Now, you all 
want your income taxes reduced, do you not?” They yelled, 
“Oh, yes!” I said, “ Well, we can do that and give the sol- 
diers a cash bonus, too,” and I never saw a riot, outside of 
what I saw in the pictures yesterday, equal to what happened 
in that convention. If I had not been of the size that I am 
physically, they would have torn me limb from limb. I never 
was so outrageously treated anywhere in the world as I was 
that night because I ventured to propose to a lot of rich textile 
men that we should give a cash bonus to the soldiers. These 
boys wrote to me to express their regret that they were not 
within reach to give me a bodyguard that night; but I did 
finish my speech. You know, I sometimes have used the same 
methods here to complete a speech; but after you have had a 
little training in speaking in Cooper Union before the silk- 
textile people and others the modest riots of the Senate seem 
as nothing. 

Why should we not pay these soldiers? We owe them this 
money. When I owe a man money, I have to pay him in cash. 
I can not say, “I will give you a note due on my death,” or 
“TIT will pay you in 20 years.” I have to pay him the money. 
We owe these soldiers this money, and we ought to pay it. 

Mr. President, let us not be misled about the sentiment that is 
going around the country. In such rioting as we had yesterday 
in the cities of America, while the leadership may have been 
unworthy leadership—it may have been the “reds”; it may 
have been a group of persons in whom we have no confidence— 
yet the persons who follow are the unemployed of America. Let 
a man be hungry, let a man have a wife and five or six children 
and rent unpaid and credit gone at the grocery store, and he 
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becomes a desperate character; and any one of us under similar 
circumstances would act in the same way. 

Mr. President, one of the reasons why we have unrest in the 
country is because tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands of 
these war veterans are discontented with the treatment they 
is time we 
paid the bill; and the richest country in the world can afford 
to pay its debts when those debts are owing to the young men 
who saved the world. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

tut I came here, Mr. President, to say something about the 
pottery business, and to express the hope that the Senate. in its 
wisdom, will see that sufficient protection is civen so that the 
potteries of Ohio and West Virginia and New York and Penn- 
sylvania may be given some degree of prosperity. 

I want to see every factory in the United States in operation. 
I want the smoke to rise from every chimney. I want the hum 
of the machinery. I want to have the men and women who 
work given employment at decent wages, and in order to make 
that possible, as I see it, we must provide the protection essen- 
tial to that end. 

No matter what may have been a political philosophy which 
inspired us in times past, no matter how we may differ to-day 
regarding our fundamental views of the tariff system, the fact 
remains that there ean be no prosperity in this country unless 
all industries are at work. 

The farm must be given encouragement, the potteries must 
be put to work, the paper mills of Michigan must be kept in full 
operation, there must be activity everywhere, if we are to have 
a contented people. 

Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, I feel like urging 
the Senate to amend the schedules relating to earthenware so 
that there may be activity in every mill town in the United 
States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When was this subject mat- 
ter before the Senate for consideration? Does the Senator know 
the date? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not know the date. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What action was taken? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senate committee struck out of 
hill certain specific rates. I am informed that 
was the date when we voted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. One of the experts informs 
me that it was November 5. The committee amendment wis 
rejected, It is found on page 40. The first amendment was 
adopted, taking off the specific duty imposed in the House bill 
of 10 cents per dozen pieces. 

Mr. COPELAND. That was stricken out by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and that was agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. First I would have restored 
duty in line 15, on page 40, and also in lines 18 and 
page 40. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The recommendation of the 
Finance Committee was to make the ad valorem duty 55 per 
cent. 

The amendment of the Finance Committee providing for an 
additional duty on cups, saucers, and plates valued at not more 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


the 
November 11 


the specific 
19 on 


| than 50 cents a dozen was rejected. 


Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The pending amendment is 
to restore the two specific duties which were rejected. First 
of all, it is to restore the specific duty that was rejected in line 
15, page 40. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I suppose the Senator, 
if he fails in his efforts to have that specific duty levied, will 
follow up his pending amendment by amendments to restore 
the recommendations of the Finance Committee in other para- 
graphs. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is right. 

Mr. President, could all these amendments be linked together 
in one vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would seem to me that that would be 
the wise thing. Either we are for the further protection of the 
pottery industry, or we are not. Any vote that would be taken 
on a single one of these amendments would be likely to be the 
vote taken by the Senate on all of them. Would it be proper 
for me to ask unanimous consent to take them together? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I informed Senators 
who have absented themselves that before any action should be 
taken I would call for a quorum, and that was one of the things 
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they called 
some of these 
ments. 

Mr. COPELAND. Suppose before 
Chair ascertain whether anybody else 
said all I care to say in the matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
with the debate on the subject. 

Mr. KEAN. New Jersey is one of the large pottery producers 
of the United States. There have been potteries in Trenton 
for a great number of years. In fact, the Lenox china, which 
is used in the White House here, and is used in some of our 
finest homes, is probably the finest china made in the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not want the Senator 
to think I expressed any opinion by my questions to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEAN. This industry is in dire straits. People are 
out of work, they are suffering from the cheap china brought 
over from abroad, particularly from Japan. 

I have before me a letter from the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters, Union No. 4, which I would like to have 
inserted in the Rrecorp, and have read to the Senate. I think 
with that I will conclude, as the subject has been fully covered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


my attention to 
umendments are 


specially. 
not 


They claimed that 
as harmful as other amend- 


we call the quorum the 
cares to speak. I have 


I have no desire to interfere 


TRENTON, N. J., September 16, 1929. 


Ilon. HAMILTON F. Kran, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: We, the members of Local Union No. 40, 


hood of Operative Potters, 


National Brother- 
wish to express our sincere appreciation for 
your intelligent and energetic advocacy of a more adequate tariff for 
the protection of the American tableware pottery industry, and, believing 
that you will continue to put forth every possible effort in the coming 
joint session, we would like to give a statement of what we consider are 
some of the pertinent facts concerning foreign competition and its effect 
on the pottery industry in America, 

There is a wide difference in wages paid foreign potters as compared 
te American potters. Statistics from the United States Department of 
Labor show the rate of pay for skilled pottery workers in the principal 
competing countries, as follows: 

Cents per hour 

meio = - . 08 
Germany sii eee — - 28 
England , — ‘ . 34 
America sain . 86 

The above rates show America’s rate of pay for skilled pottery work- 
ers to be 152 per cent greater than England, 207 per cent greater than 
Germany, while Japan shows the startling and almost unbelievable 
difference of 975 per cent. : 

When you the American potter is a piece worker, and the 
hardest and fastest among the pottery workers of the world, and pro- 
duces more dozens of ware per hour and per day, surely 86 cents per 
hour is not too much pay for a skilled worker who is trying to maintain 
an American standard of living. 

A number of American potteries have been compelled to discontinue 
operation due to their inability to meet foreign competition, and because 
they force a standard of living on skilled 


consider 


refuse to try to foreign 
American workers. 

About a dozen firms who have been successful manufacturing potters 
for from 30 to 40 years have recently consolidated in a desperate effort 
to save from bankruptcy, other firms are waiting on the 
results of the tariff revision in the hope that it will save them from 
bankruptcy. 

In the bill adopted by the House we were favored with a specific duty 
of 10 cents per dozen pieces on all items, whether in sets or separate 
pieces of ware, imported under paragraph 211, known as earthenware 
chedule, which includes tableware. The 10 cents specific duty 
also applies to 212, which includes all china dishes. 

We believe anything less than 10 cents a dozen specific, as provided 
in the Hlouse bill, will be inadequate. 

Loca, Unton No. 40, N. B. O. P. 
M. J. CAroLan, President. 
W. E. Youne, Secretary. 


themselves 


also 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a telegram 
from James M. Duffy, president of the National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters, and ask that it be read. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, is this tele 
gram similar to the message received by all other Senators 
to-day? 

Mr. ODDIE. I do not know. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I understand that is correct. It is similar to 
the telegram received by al! of us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will read, as requested. 


Without objection, the clerk 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7, 1930. 
Tasker L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We are appealing to you and every other Member of the Senate to 
support the amendment calling for an additional duty of 10 cents per 
dozen pieces on earthenware and china. This additional duty will give 
employment to thousands of unemployed American pottery workers. 
Positive assurances have been given by the American manufacturers 
that they will not raise their selling prices, thus warranting no increased 
cost to consumers. The products of foreign workers, largely Japanese, 
control more than 50 per cent of the American market. We appeal to 
you for justice and fair play. 

JaMes M. Durry, 
President National Brotherhood Operative Potters. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, it is 7 o’clock and there are 
only 12 Senators in the Chamber. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Baird Frazier 
Barkley George 
Black Glass 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Goff 
Bratton Goldsborough 
Brock Grundy 
Broussard Hale 
Capper Harris 
Connally Harrison 
Copeland Hastings 
Cutting Hatfield 
Dale Hawes 
Dill Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mont. 

Fess Heflin Pine Waterman 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Sixty- 
four Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

The question is on concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole, which will be stated. 

The LeegisLATIVE CLERK. On page 40, line 15, the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, struck out “10 cents per dozen pieces 
and.” The question is on concurring in the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is this a vote on whether we 
shall sustain the action of the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the action of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
Mr. HARRISON. 

divided ? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, why can we not vote on it all at 
once, because if we are to have a duty on china we are for it all, 
and if we are against a duty on china we are against it all. I 
ask unanimous consent that we include the whole paragraph in 
the one vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Was it covered by a reservation? 

Mr. KEAN. No; none of it is covered by a reservation. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand the first amendment, it is 
to strike out what the House did. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first amendment on this point is where 
the committee struck out “10 cents per dozen pieces.” That was 
agreed to by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why not concur in that amendment and let 
us get it out of the way? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the very question now. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question now is whether we will concur 
in that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment in line 15, page 40, made us in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
yeas and nays on that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
Is the demand seconded? 


Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Patterson 


Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smith 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass. 


Mr. President, may not the amendment be 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. The question is whether the Senate shall 
concur in the action taken as in Committee of the Whole, and 
those in favor of reducing the rate from that which the House 
provided will vote “ yea ” and those opposing it will vote “nay”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRAZIER (when Mr. BrookHart’s name was called). 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] is unavoidably absent. 
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He is paired with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas]. 
If the Senator from Iowa were present, I understand he would 
vote “yea” on this question, and the Senator from Idaho, if 
present, would yote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. In his 
absence I withheld my vote. 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roprnson]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats4H] 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denegrn] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gritterr] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmmons]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpstrap] with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Sutirvan] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Brneuam] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sretwer] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypvEen]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greener] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower] with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Waxcorr] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]; and 


The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] with the Sen- | 


ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

Mr. STECK. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHuRST] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 30, as follows: 
YEAS—27 

La Follette 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Schall 
Sheppard 
NAYS—30 
Kean 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McNa 
Metca! 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
NOT VOTING—39 
Overman 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
McKellar Smith 
Moses Steiwer 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
not concurred in. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be inserted in the Recorp at this point the roll- 
call vote taken on November 5, as in Committee of the Whole, 
upen this question, which appears on page 5194 of the Conerzs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the vote referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Presipine Orricer. The clerk will again state the question, 

The Cuixr._CLerK. The committee amendment is, on page 40, para- 
graph 211, in line 15, to strike out the words “10 cents per dozen 
pieces, and.” 

The Presipinc Orricer. Those who favor striking out those words 


will vote “aye,” and those who are opposed will vote “no.” The 
Secretary wil call the roll. 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Capper 


Connally 
Cutting 
Dill 
Frazier 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 


Smoot 

Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mont. 


Baird 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Dale 

Fess 
Fletcher 
George 
Glenn 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 

Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 

Jones 


Pine 
Robsion, Ky. 
Short ridge 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Bingham 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Gillett 
Glass 


Gould 
Greene 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Howell 
Johnson 
Kendrick 
King 


Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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ES was called). 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. Jo 
The present occupant of the chair transfers his pair f 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] and votes “ yea.” 

Mr. Purrres (when his name was called). On this question I } 
pair with the Senator from {Mr. Georep], 
to my colleague [Mr. WatTerMAN], and will vote I 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Edge] on this question. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. and will vote. I 
“27 

Mr. STerHens (when his name was called). I have a pair with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson], and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. WaGNer} 
is necessarily detained from the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. Fess. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] the 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes]; 

The Senator from Indiana 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BinacuaM] with the Senator from 
Virginia |[Mr. GLass]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Mississippi [Mr. SterHens] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey 
South Carolina [Mr. Biease] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming 
North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patrerson] with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. WaLcortr] with the Senator from 
Iowa [M. Sreck]; and 

The Senator from Maryland 
from Nevada [Mr. PrrTMan]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
{Mr. Asnurst] is paired with the Senator from 
FLETCHER]. On this question the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsuuRsT], if present, would vote “ yea’? and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. FuiercHer], if present, would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 21, as follows: 

Yeas—33: Messrs. Allen, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Borah, Bratton, 
Brock, Brookhart, Capper, Connally, Dill, Frazier, Harris, Harrison, 
Hayden, Heflin, Howell, Jones, Kendrick, La Follette, McKellar, Moses, 
Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Pine, Schall, Sheppard, Simmons, Smith, Tydings, 
Walsh of Montana, Wheeler. 

Nays—21: Copeland, Couzens, Goff, Greene, Hale, Hastings, 
Hatfield, Hebert, Keyes, McNary, Oddie, Phipps, Reed, Shortridge, Smoot, 
Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Townsend, Trammell, Vandenberg. 

Not voting—40: Ashurst, Bingham, Blease, Broussard, Caraway, Cut- 
ting, Dale, Deneen, Edge, Fletcher, George, Gillett, Glass, Glenn, Golds- 
borough, Gould, Hawes, Johnson, Kean, King, McMaster, Metcalf, Over- 
man, Patterson, Pittman, Ransdell, Robinson of Arkansas, Robinson of 
Indiana, Sackett, Shipstead, Steck, Thomas of 
Oklahoma, Wagner, Walcott, Walsh Warren, Water- 
man, Watson. 


with 
Senator from 


r the day 
to the 


vive a 
transfer 


Georgia which I 


THOMAS] vote 


with Senator from 


[Mr. Watson] with the Senator from 


{[Mr. GrtLerr] with the Senator 


RowBinson] with the Senator from 


{[Mr. Kean] with the Senator from 


{Mr. Warren] with the Senator from 


{[Mr. GoLpDsBorouGH] with the Senator 


Arizona 
Florida [Mr. 


Fess, 


Stephens, 
of Massachusetts, 


Swanson, 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I should like to add 
that at the time the vote was formally taken there were 33 
yeas and only 21 nays on the adoption of the amendment to 
strike out the 10-cent specific duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
reserved amendment. 

The Leeisuative CirerK. On page 40, lines 18 and 19, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, strike out “10 cents per 
dozen pieces and 50” and in lieu thereof inserted “50,” so 
that it would read: 


Not specially provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I hope that some Senator will tell 
us what this is all about. As I understand, the duty on glass- 
ware—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is in paragraph 
211, and relates to earthenware and crockery. The words 
ginning in line 18, “10 cents per dozen pieces and 50” have 
been stricken out and “50” inserted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As in Committee of the Whole 
the Senate struck out the specific duty, as in the case of the 
amendment last voted on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. And now the question is, Will the 
action of the Committee of the Whole be concurred in? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the question, on strik- 
ing out the specific duty and inserting “ 50 per cent ad valorem,” 
which is the ad valorem rate provided in the House bill. The 
question is on concurring in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the vote would be in 
same form as the previous one, would it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A voie “yea” 
concur in the amendment and a vote “nay” 
the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
rate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
rate and the 50 per cent rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senate has just rejected 
an amendment to this bill that was reported by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. The tariff on earthenware and china- 
ware articles, depending on whether they are decorated or un- 
decorated, ranges from 40 per cent to 70 per cent ad valorem. 
The House added to that tariff rate a provision that, in addi- 
tion to those ad valorem rates, there should be levied a tariff 
of 10 cents per dozen pieces, which increased the tariff rate on 
many of the cheaper articles of tableware and other sorts of 
earthenware in some cases as high as 500 per cent. 

That rate was so outrageous that the Senate Committee on 
Finance brought in an amendment striking out the 10 cents 
specific duty, and when we voted on it as in Committee of the 
Whole, by a vote of 33 to 21, the committee amendment was 
agreed to and the 10 cents specific duty was stricken out. Now, 
on a roll call, the Senate has reversed its action taken as in 
Committee of the Whole, reversed its own Committee on Fi- 
nance, and added the 10 cents specific which is, in some cases, 
equal to 500 per cent ad valorem. 

Now we are coming to the next amendment, under which, in 
addition to the 40 to 70 per cent ad valorem and in addition to 
the 10 cents specific duty which the Senate has just voted into 
this bill, against the amendment of its own Finance Committee, 
we are confronted with this provision in line 20: 


the 


would be to 
would be to reject 
would restore the 


A vote “nay” House 


It would restore the specific 


In addition to the foregoing—— 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is not up. The amendment 
in line 19 is the amendment now, which is exactly the same as 
the amendment we have just voted on. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment we voted on was in line 5. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the next amendment is in line 19. 
Then what the Senator is talking about is line 20—‘in addi- 
tion,” and so forth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; the Senator is correct. It is in lines 
18 and 19; but we substitute there “55 per cent ad valorem ” 
for the 10 cents specific duty and the 50 per cent ad valorem. 
Then, in the next provision, in addition to all this we are to 
add another specific duty on cups, saucers, or plates valued at 
not more than 50 cents a dozen; and then on cups and saucers 
that come in matched up we are to add still another 10 cents. 

I do not know what is to be gained by undertaking to appeal 
to the reason of Members of this body, because I think the 
basis of the appeal is absent. The rates provided in the House 
bill were so unjustifiable that even the Senate Committee on 
Finance would not stand for them; and by a vote of nearly 
two to one the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, sustained 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator from Kentucky would take a trip 
through Ohio, and visit East Liverpool and three or four other 
cities, and see the distress of this industry, I am sure he would 
not take this position. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not have to take a trip through East 
Liverpool, 

Mr. FESS. Very great distress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But it is not on account of importations, 
because the great bulk of importations into the United States 
of these cheap articles are not manufactured in the United 
States; and the distress in the industry is very largely due to 
the fact that modern methods of manufacturing dishes have 
been installed by the largest producer in the United States and 
one of the largest in the world, the Homer Laughlin Co., 
which has kilns out in West Virginia and in Ohio. 

We went into this matter thoroughly when we had it before 
the Committee of the Whole; and I think it was demonstrated 
beyond a peradyenture of a doubt that the levying of this spe- 
cific duty in addition to the ad valorem duty, making a com- 
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bined duty in some instances as high as 550 per cent ad valorem, 
on the cheaper classes of dishes that the poor people of the 
United States have to buy and use, will result in either dou- 
bling the price of those articles to the people who have to use 
them or in their absolute elimination from the cheaper stores 
where they are able now to obtain them. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. GOFF. I do not believe the Senator was in the Chamber 
when this telegram from James M. Duffy, the president of the 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, was read into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I was here and heard it read. 

Mr. GOFF. Did the Senator hear it read? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOFF. Does he believe the assurances Mr. Duffy makes 
in this telegram? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think Mr. Duffy is sincere in thinking he 
is making the assurances. I would not in any way reflect upon 
the good faith of Mr. Duffy; but how can any one man guar- 


| antee to the Congress of the United States that any single unit 


or a combination of units that are manufacturing this or any 
other product will not increase the price of their product if 
they are able to stop importations so as to have an embargo 


| upon certain classes of dishes which we are required to use in 
| the United States? 


Mr. GOFF. In making that reply, does the Senator also take 


into consideration the fact that 53 per cent plus of the pottery 
consumed in this country is imported? 


I think something like 50 per cent of it is 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
imported. 

Mr. GOFF. More than 50 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a much lower percentage—not in 
value but in quantity—than was imported in former days. 

Mr. GOFF. My colleague [Mr. HATFrrerp] tells me that it is 
$36,000,000 worth; but this is what I want to say to the Senator 
from Kentucky: 

If we are going to protect American industry and re-employ 
the unemployed, how can we do it if we allow 56 per cent, to 
be accurate, of the pottery used in this country to be imported 
and allow our labor to remain unemployed? 

Mr. BARKLEY. A large portion of the importation of dishes 
into the United States is of a type not made in this country at 
all; and it comes down again to the banana-and-apple situation. 
Of course, we do not grow bananas in the United States, but 
we all like to eat bananas, because we like fruit; but if we can 
get a tariff on bananas that will keep bananas out of the coun- 
try, then we shali have to eat some other kind of fruit. If you 
can get a tariff high enough to keep out these novelty dishes 
that come in and are bought by the women of the United States 
because of their design and their peculiar coloring, your pro- 
posal is to compel them to buy some other kind of dish whether 
they want that or not. That is the truth about the matter. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I am informed that $46,000,000 
plus worth of pottery was imported into the United States in 
1929; and that, of course, is having a very demoralizing effect 
upon the production of the pottery interests, in the employment 
of those engaged as well as their continued employment in the 
pottery industry. I will say to the Senator that I get these 
figures from the tariff experts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The figures given by the Senator are not 
correct. My information is that about $17,000,000 worth of 
pottery comes from abroad, 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator is speaking about foreign valua- 
tion. I am giving him the American valuation of that pottery 
as it is sold to the American consumer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if you are going to accept the 
sale price to the consumer as the basis, you will have to add a 
considerable percentage to the amount of domestic production. 
We produce in this country about $31,000,000 worth of this pot- 
tery. We import about $17,000,000 worth. You can add to both 
of those figures whatever you want to add for discounts and 
commissions and profits of retailers; but you can not add to 
the value of the imported article on this account and refuse to 
add to the value of the domestic article. 

Mr. GOFF. Let me say this, then, to the Senator, please: 
Why is it that American labor now employed in this industry— 
and in this regard I speak of my own knowledge—is working 
only 60 per cent of its time, and is getting a weekly wage of only 
$25? If that be true, how are we going to better the economic 
and employment situation by increasing the importations of 
foreign pottery into the United States? 

I have been through these districts. I have talked to men 
employed in these pottery industries, not only, may I say to the 
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Senator, in the State of West Virginia, but in the State of Ohio, 
where I was yesterday, and saw a great many of the men so 
employed; and they say without the slightest hesitation that 
they will not only remain unemployed, but the unemployment 
situation will be increased, if we can not take some steps her: 
in the Senate to reduce the volume of china imported into the 
United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I presume that our good friends 
probably do not discriminate as to the causes of their unem- 
ployment. I have talked with them. They certainly can not lay 
it to an increase in importations. It is purely speculative to 
assume that an addition of this specific duty on top of the 40 
nnd 50 per cent already borne by the decorated and undecorated 
earthenware, and the 60 and 70 per cent borne by the decorated 
and undecorated chinaware, is going to bring about such an 
increase in domestic production that the millennium is going to 
be renlized in the pottery industry. 

The Senator and I argued here all one day over this 
three or four weeks ago. 

Mr. GOFF. I know we did. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
of producing this earthenware and this chinaware; and I think 
it was pretty fairly demonstrated that one of the great troubles 
with the American pottery business, as with the American glass- 
ware business, has been their unwillingness to adopt modern 
methods, so that they might be on an economic parity with the 
concerns that had adopted modern methods. 

There is no depression in the affairs of the Homer Laughlin 
Co. They are supplying almost the entire needs of the stores 
that handle this cheaper ware in the United States. If we 
increase the tariff on that particular type of tableware, we either 
compel the people to pay an additional price for it or we take it 
off the shelves of the stores that handle it; and in either case, 
in my judgment, the people of the United States suffer. 


question 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, has the Senator concluded? 
Mr. BARKLEY. No; I have not concluded, but I desire to 
do so, 


Mr. GOFF. Would the Senator prefer that I wait until he 
concludes, or ask him the questions now? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Probably I shall save time by letting the 
Senator ask the questions now. 

Mr. GOFF. I desire to bring to the Senator’s attention the 
fact that the total importations of china and earthen ware in the 
year 1923 were $13,160,000, European valuation. 

In 1924 the European valuation of the 
$18,162,000, showing the increase. 

In 1925 the importations decreased. They were $16,490,000. 

In 1926 the European value of the importations was $18,513,000. 

In 1927 the importations were $18,248,000. 

In 1928 the importations were $17,947,000, showing an in- 
crease of 26.7 per cent over 1923. 

In 1929 the importations were $18,536,218. 


My proposition in the questions I have been asking the Sen- | 


ator from Kentucky is this: If we have assurances that the 
price to the consumer will not be increased, but that the im- 
position of this tariff rate will limit and decrease the volume 
of importations 
lows that there 
supply, and an 
necessity, follow. 
If we can bring about that situation, while I would not go 
far as to call it the millennium, as the Senator has de- 


will be an increased demand for the domestic 
increase in the domestic production will, of 


80 


to relieve this very tense condition now existing in this 
industry. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the only possible way by which 


that could be accomplished would be to make it impossible for 
the American housewife to go into a chinaware store and buy 


some fancy article, like a cup and saucer from Japan, specially | 


decorated. It may be that the Senator from West Virginia 
desires to prevent the importation of these specially decorated 
fancy articles of china and earthenware from Japan. If that is 
what he is undertaking to do, if what he wants to do is to make 
it impossible for an American housewife to go down to any 
store and buy some article in which she may be interested that 
is decorated to suit her taste, at a price that is reasonable, and 
compel her to buy an article she may not want, then the Senator 
is correct. But I do not assume that the Senate of the United 
States desires to raise such an embargo. I do not assume that 
it desires to offend the taste of American women to the extent 
of making it impossible for them to supply their tables with an 
article of the character, the type, the color, and design which 
they may desire. 

Not only does this apply to tableware, but it applies to 
sanitary articles of all sorts. I want to give an example of 
what this tariff is going to do. It applies to white porcelain 





importations was | 


from foreign countries, then, of course, it fol- | 
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And we talked about the modern methods | 
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soap cups and decorated porcelain hot and cold water buttons 
used in the bathroom, where one turns a little button to bring 
the hot or cold water. The tariff on those articles, under this 
amendment, will amount to over 300 per cent ad valorem 

It may be that the Senater from West Virginia desires to 
increase the cost of plumbing fixtures in the United States 
by levying a tariff of 300 per cent on them, thereby increasing 
ihe cost of construction still further, but I do not believe the 
American people approve any such rate as that on these articles 
of necessity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think it is only fair for the Senator to say 
that when he is speaking of articles such as he has just 
mentioned he does not want to carry the idea that they are 
all of the same character. They would not constitute 0.001 of 


1 per cent of the production under this provision in the tariff 
bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It carries this 10 cents specific duty which 
we are talking about, and the present rate on it is 70 per 
cent ad valorem, and with this 10 cents specific duty, the rate 
will be 300 per cent. 

Here another article to which I wish to eall attention. 
Praetically the entire consumption in this country of the larger 


is 


| sized electrical porcelain units, such as high-tension insulators, 








| of the 


is supplied by domestic manufacturers. 
imports consist largely of articles small 
tively inexpensive in price, such 
spark plugs, and things of that 
Under this increase in rate the 
per cent. 

That may not be a matter of any importance to the Senator 
from West Virginia, though I can not believe that the Senator 
from Utah, who, as the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
reported against this specific duty when the bill 
from the Finance Committee to the Senate, can 
approve any such outrageous rate as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. We could not separate these. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But we have to swallow them in order to 
get the increased tariff on the larger consumption of dishes by 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky stated 
a moment that the Homer Laughlin Co. was one of the 
largest producers in the United States, and that it was supply 
ing all of the chain stores. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not say all of the chain stores; I did 
not even mention the chain stores. I said the Homer Laughlin 
Co. supplied a very large portion of the character of dishes 
bought by the women of the United States in the stores which 
handie the cheaper type of dishes. 

Mr. GOFF. If I misinterpreted 
want to withdraw my statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be true that the chain stores handle 
their stuff—I think they do—but they are not exclusive handlers 
Homer Laughlin chinaware or earthenware, whichever 
it is, probably some of both, but I think most of their ware is 
earthenware, 

Mr. GOFF. I want to continue to state a fact. We have 
now assurances of labor employed in the industry that the 
American manufacturers will not raise the selling price to the 
American consumer. I have here a statement from the Homer 


The 
in 
parts 

kind, 
tariff 


relatively 
Size and 


small 
compara- 
of fuse plugs and 
used in automobiles 


those articles is 598 


as 


on 


was reported 
advocate or 


ago 


the Senator’s remarks, I 


: ' as ’ . | Laughlin Co. in which this fact appears: 
nominated it, I think it would be a situation which would tend | 


American 


manufacturers have guaranteed to their customers that, 
regardless of additional protection they may receive from the present 
tariff bill, there will be no increase in any price to them, 
That is, to the consumer. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Who is going to enforce that promise? 
Mr. GOFF. I do not know that there is any law, if that 
is the question of the Senator, under which that could be 


enforced, except it be the law of competition in the economic 
field of industry. 

I wanted to bring this to the Senator’s attention, that we 
do have the assurance of both labor and capital that there 
will be no increase to the consumer if this tariff rate is adopted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to call attention to a few com- 
parisons between the prices of the imported chinaware and 
the comparable article made in the United States. We will 
take a decorated china dinner set of a hundred pieces, brought 
in from Germany. The value of that set at the factory in Ger- 
is 


many $11.43. These are figures which I have obtained 
through the instrumentalities of the Tariff Commission and 
their experts. The packing amounts to 57 cents, the case in 
which the set of dishes is packed is 50 cents, making $12.54. 


Add to that cartage to the station, inland freight, ocean freight, 
marine insurance, cousular fee, which brings the figure up to 
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$13.95. The present duty on the article is 70 per cent, which 
brings it up to $22.73. The comparable domestic article is sold 
in the United States for $17.20. 

When you add the proposed specific duty, you bring that 
imported article up to $23.56, while the same article made in 
the United States is valued at $17.29. 

On the basis of that, how can any increase in the tariff be 
justified? How can anybody claim that any depression in the 
pottery business of the United States is brought about by im- 
portations and underselling in these large commodities, consist- 
ing of 100-piece dinner sets, when the price of the imported 
urticle is higher than that of the domestic article? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me finish these citations, if the Senator 
please. 

I have here also the figures as to a decorated china dinner 
set of a hundred pieces imported from Japan. The value at 
the factory in Japan is $11.99. Making the various additions 
I have already cited in the case of the other dishes, we bring 
it up to $22.79 landed in the United States, including the duty 
of 7 per cent. The transportation from Seattle to New York 
is $1.40, which brings it up to $24.19. 
bring it up to $25.02. The comparable set of dishes in the United 
States, according to the figures furnished me, sells for $17.3 

Let us compare an article brought in from Germany with 
the domestie article. Germany, Japan, and England are the 
three large countries of origin of some of these china and 
earthenware dishes. 

Let us take an ordinary decorated cup and saucer. The 
value at the factory in Germany, plus all these other itenrs 
which I have indicated, including the payment of the duty of 
70 per cent, landed in New York is $1.50. The equivalent ad 
valorem, 
100 per cent. The domestic cup and saucer of comparable 
value and design is worth $1.30 in the United States. 

The figures I have given for these imported articles do not 
include any profit to the importer. They simply include the 
landing of the articles in New York, duty paid. 

If these figures are correct—and nobody has disputed them; 
they can not be disputed—how can it be contended that an- 


other 98 or 100 per cent duty is necessary upon these articles | 


for the protection of the American product? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to ask the Senator a question to see if 
my understanding is correct about this matter. I voted under 
this apprehension, at any rate, just now. In the amendment 
we have just voted on a specific duty of 10 cents per dozen 


as in the present law. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 
Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. is it? 
Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 
Mr. GEORGE. There is no increase in the ad valorem rate. 
Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 
Mr. GEORGE. 


that in the House bill, as well as the specific. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is an increase in the ad valorem duty ; 
but, of course, we struck out the specific duty, and added 5 per 
cent on the ad valorem duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the ad valorem duty in paragraph 212 is 
also an inerease over the rate in existing law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that, in addition 
to agreeing to the Senate committee amendment striking out 
the 10 cents a dozen pieces, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, eliminated this entirely, and put it back to 50, which | 


it is in the present law, and was in the bill as it passed the 
House, 
Mr. 


GEORGE. But es it now stands, as I understand it, the 


Senate amendment carries an increase in the ad valorem duty, | 


in line 19, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; as reported by the committee, but that 
amendment was disagreed to as to 55 per cent, leaving it 50 
per cent, as it is in the present law. 

Mr. President, 
Committee and before the Ways and Means Committee, it was 
admitted by Mr. Wells, who represented the pottery industry 


before those committees, that the type of article coming in from | 


Japan is one not made in the United States, that it does not com- 
pete with any article made in the United States, except indi- 
rectly, just as a cotton suit of clothes competes with a woolen 
suit, because if one can pot buy a woolen suit of clothes he 
would be compelled to buy a cotton suit; but they are not com- 
petitive articles. He also stated that, so far as these fancy 
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The proposed duty will | 


if we add this specific duty, is 9S per cent, practically | 


| the blue china made in China. 





But in line 19 there is an increase in the ad | 
valorem rate above that in the present law, an increase above | 


| high-class English pottery. 


in the testimony before the Senate Finance | 
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dishes are concerned, anybody can go into a store and tell any 
dish that is decorated in China or in Japan from that decorated 
in some other country. Ali the stores carry them, and they 
carry them because the taste of the American housewife has 
compelled them to carry them. It is proposed here by a tariff 
bill to destroy either the taste or the ability to gratify it. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Is it not better to destroy a fanciful taste than to 


keep thousands of people unemployed? 
Mr. BARKLEY. 

own satisfaction 

I think I answered it in the question I pro- 


The Senator can answer that question to his 


Mr. GOFF. 
pounded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will answer the Senator’s question and 
he need not be offended if I do not answer it in the first 
sentence I utter. Wherever the American people desire an 
article by reason of its type or appearance or its lightness or 
its fabric and nobody in the United States will either attempt 
to make or can make that article, then no one here has a right 
to ask Congress to pass a tariff bill that puts the tariff so 
high that our people can not buy that article unless those 
asking the tariff are willing to make the attempt to produce 
it in the United States. So far as I know no attempt has 
been made by anybody in the United States to produce this 
particular type of dish which the American housewife wants. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
tucky yield to the junior Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. I do not know whether the Senator is familiar 
with china, but there has been a long-established pattern in 
England which is blue china which is an exact imitation of 
If we will put enough duty on 
china in this country undoubtedly they will make a duplicate 
of the china made in Japan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have been a Nation for 150 years and 
nobody has done it yet or attempted to do it. When are they 
going to begin? 

Mr. KEAN. When we get a condition where American labor 
can afford to spend the time to do it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What the Senator means is that in order 
to induce the Americans to make this article, which they have 
never made or attempted to make, we ought to put a tariff on 
it so high that they can not come in here from abroad and then, 
perhaps, by chance some charitable institution will start to 


Ken- 


pieces was restored, but the ad valorem rate there is the same | make a dish that will suit the fastidious taste of the American 
» « S . 4 < s « . . 


housewife. 

Mr. KEAN. If we will put on a duty that compares in any 
sense with the difference between Japanese labor and American 
labor, the Americans will make that china. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For a long time, as the Senator knows, we 
imported practically all of our china into the United States, 
and we do even now of the higher grades of china. The fine 
high-class chinaware that is used on the tables of the people of 
the United States, the expensive dinner sets that cost in the 
hundreds of dollars, are not now made in the United States. 
There is one company over in New Jersey that makes the Lenox 
brand of chinaware, which to some extent competes with the 
Sut we all know that any woman 
who is able to buy the better class of china begins to look for 
the brands that have been made for 100 years or more, that are 
well established and are sold by reason of their character, their 
appearance, their quality, and their standing. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am glad to yield to my chemical friend. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The Senator may or may not know that the 
Lenox china manufactured at Trenton, N. J., now graces the 
White House table in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why, of course. There is no question about 
that. But is that any reason why the people of the United 
States should be compelled to buy Lenox china if they do not 
want it? 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is very true, but the Senator made 
the statement that we import our best china from Europe. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I still say that we import most of it. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I beg to differ with the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And except for the fact that the Lenox 
people make a special brand of china, we import all of our high- 
grade china from Europe. 

Mr. HATFIELD. From what part of Europe? 

Mr. BARKLEY. From England. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. We have no quarrel with England. We 
have no quarrel with France. The French people are standing, 
as the English are standing, with America against the cheap 
pottery manufactured in Germany and in Japan, 

Mr. BARKLEY. And if the increased duty provided for in 
the bill was limited to the china that comes in from England 
I would not be occupying the time of the Senate to talk about 
it, because men and women who are able to buy the high-grade 
chinaware are able to pay a tariff of 10 cents a dozen pieces. 
But I am raising my voice for the people who can not afford 
Lenox china, for. the people who can not buy Haviland, for the 
people who can not buy the high-grade articles of chinaware, 
but who do have to eat off of dishes. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 4 

Mr. BLEASE. I might remind the Senator from Kentucky 
that we also imported the present occupant of the White House 
from England. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose particular 
the time was on the free list, {[Lauchter.] However, 
I do not care to get into a discussion of the President 
United States, though I do desire to discuss the dishes which 
he and everyone else have to buy for use in the consumption of 
their food. 

The Senator from 
here knows that the 
very important item 


that 


too, 


West Virginia and every other Senator 
item of dishes in every household is a 
There are thousands, yes, millions of 


expensive dishes. If the Senator would go into 
he would find a rough, heavy quality of dishes. 
afford to buy any better quality. Seemingly the desire of the 
Senator from West Virginia is to make it difficult for them 
to buy even that type of dishes in the United States. Of course 
I realize that 
impression on the Senator from West Virginia on this subject, 
because he has a pottery in West Virginia. 

Mr. HATFIELD. We have 22 of them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I apologize to the Senator for the modesty 
of my statement. Are they all owned by one concern? 

Mr. HATFIELD. No; they are not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How many of them 
Hlomer Laughlin Co.? 

Mr. HATFIELD. 
it, have two batteries of continuous kilns. 
away with their periodic kilns. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, 
are using the most 
ware and they have been the leaders in 
modern methods. They have, by 


their homes, 
They can not 


are owned by the 


They have done 


the Homer Laughlin Co. 
the 
reason of 


installation of 
that fact, 


much of it out of business. 
not been willing to adopt the new methods have gone out of 


business, just as many of the old merchant furnaces producing | 


pig iron have gone out of business because they would not 


install the modern methods of producing pig iron, just as the | 


old-fashioned methods of producing plate glass 
with the modern methods. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I wish to suggest to the Senator from 
Kentucky that to-day I discussed extensively the modern kiln 
that is found in the United States to-day, and I established the 
fact by a preponderance of evidence, taken from investigations 
made by the Labor Department and by another department of 
the Federal Government, that the American kiln, the periodic 
kiln, is the most modern of any of the kilns that produces 
pottery that can be found in the world. It is not therefore 
a lack of modern kilns in America that brings about the present 
condition. It is due to the difference in the price paid labor 
at home and abroad. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has not yet disputed the fiz- 
ures I gave a while ago of the imports from Japan and from 
Germany and from England. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Th. PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
tucky yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator made a similar statement in the 
committee when we were originally discussing this matter. The 
Senator's statement was refuted by men in Ohio, from the town 
of Sebring, by whom it was stated that they had the most 
modern and up-to-date machinery that is known in the business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have never said anything about Sebring. 
There is a company there known as the Sebring Pottery Co. 
which has been taken over and absorbed by one of the larger 
companies, 


Ken- 
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| company, like the Laughlin, for example, is able to meet 


commodity at 


of the | 


| that 


1 | five individual kilns throughout the Ohio section. 
working people in the United States who can not afford these | 


| German kiln over and established it at Sebring, Ohio. 


no argument I might present could make any | 





The Homer Laughlin Co., as I understand | 


up-to-date method of manufacturing this | 


, c : : been | States under this proposed 10 cents specific duty the total rate 
able to compete not only with domestic production, out to drive 


Many of the potteries that have | 


and window | 
glass have gone out of business because they could not compete | 


| to all the cheaper classes of chinaware. 
| of course, to the samples which were brought down here and 
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Mr. FESS. That is one of the towns which fs a pottery town, 
and it is in great distress now because of the bad condition of 
the business. I want to ask the Senator from Kentucky, who is 
a fair-minded man, and in spite of his position I think a great 
deal of him, whether he believes that it is a sound policy if one 
for- 
eign competion, for us to ignore the smaller companies, the only 
companies that really need protection? The not 
believe that, does he? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not believe that, but where I find 
the Homer Laughlin Co., by reason of ics modern methods, by 
reason of its efficiency, able to monopolize the domestic market 
in the cheaper articles to which this specific tax applies most 
heavily, then I am forced to believe there is somet) ing else the 
matter with the companies that are depressed because of 
of tariff. 

Mr. FESS. The industry represents to me that the compet 
tion with foreign countries is the basis of the distress. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know that, otherwise they would have no 
basis whatever for asking for an increased tariff or even for the 
retention of the present duty. They are bound to make that 
representation, otherwise they would have no standing in court. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I beg to inform the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Sebring is very much in business. He owns fou r 

He built an 
American continuous kiln. He also went to Germany and pur- 
chased a modern continuous kiln in Germany. He brought the 


Senator does 


a lack 


Mr. BARKLEY. Could he not get one in this country? 

Mr. HATFIELD. One in this country and one in Germany. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why did he want to import one if he 
against the importation of foreign articles? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Let me finish my statement, if the Senator 
please. He discontinued the use of both of 
kilns and erected in their place periodic kilns. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He went back to the old-fashioned method 
then? 

Mr. 


those continuous 


HATFIELD. He went to the most modern method of 


| periodic kiln by which the best china is made, whether at home 


or abroad. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have here some photo- 
graphs of some of the samples brought over to the Finance Com 
mittee and exhibited there to show the effect of the tariff. I 
want to call the attention of the Senate to just a few of them 
I have here a picture of a china egg cup, on which there is now 


a duty of 70 per cent; but when it is brought into the United 


will be 140 per cent, an increase of 100 per cent in the duty on 
this particular article. 

I have here a picture of a salt and pepper set—two pieces. 
The present duty is 70 per cent; but if this amendment impos- 
ing an extra 10-cent specific duty, shall be agreed to, the total 
ad valorem duty will be 163 per cent. I have here an earthen- 
ware salt and pepper set on which the duty is 50 per cent. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, does not that same situation apply 
to almost every article in the various schedules? One can pick 
out this or that article on which there seems to be an abnormal 
duty; but that is not the case when a schedule is considered as 
a whole. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


I am only referrin; 


This increase will apply almost universally 
‘ 


exhibited before the Finance Committee. While it may not 
seem very important to those of us who do not have to use the 
cheaper grades of tableware, it is a matter of concern to the 
men, women, and children of the United States when the tariff 
on dishes of a cheap quality is increased from 150 to 500 per 
cent. 

It may be that most of the Members of this body and their 
families are able to buy Lenox and Haviland and other high- 
grade articles of chinaware, but there are millions upon millions 
of people in the United States to whom an increase of 100 per 
cent in a 50-cent article means, in all probability, in these 
times a curtailment of just so much food. 

I could go through this list here for an hour and point out 
instances of the injustice of this specific rate, but I am not 
going to do it. I am through; the Senate may now take a vote, 
so far as I am concerned, without any further argument. 

Mr. FESS. Vote! 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCuttocn in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 


I make the point of no quorum, Mr. Presi- 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


red to their names: 


Johnson Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smith 


Jones 
Kean 

Ke : 

La Folleite 
McCulloch Smoot 
McKellar Steck 
McMaster Stephens 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Swanson 

Thomas, Idaho 
Norbeck Thomas, Okla 
Norri Trammell 

Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mont 
Waterman 


N ve 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fsss in the chair). 
seven Senators having answered to their names, a 
pr 


Sixty- 
quorum is 
nt. 

NYE. Mr. President, I hope that Senators are fortunate 
h to be owners of sté&k in the various domestic cement 
companies. I merely wish to ¢all 
to the fact that just a few minutes after 2 o'clock 
noon, or about hour before the stock exchange closed, we 
voted on the question of a duty on cement and that whereas 
the previous ” for the stock of the International Portland 
Cement Co. on yesterday was 56%, 
and closed at 6214; that whereas at yesterday’s close Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co. stock was 35, to-day’s high was 40% and the 
as 40; and that whereas the common stock of the Penn- 
Dixie Cement Co. yesterday closed at 714 it closed to-day at 
10 ind while Penn-Dixie’s preferred stock closed yesterday 
at 43144 it closed to-day at 521 

Mr. BLAINE and Mr. SMITH addressed the Ch 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the S¢ 
Dakota vield; and if to whom? 

Mr. NYE. I yield first to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. I heard comments on the floor yesterday to 
the effect that the stock of the sugar companies had gone up, 
and I hear to-day that cement stock has gone up. I should like 
to inquire of the Senator from North Dakota if it is not true 
that butter and wheat and most other farm commodities, even 
after tariff rates on them were increased, have been going down 
in price? 

Mr. NYE. I think the Senator might go a step farther and 
remark that upon agricultural products, in cases, it 
even difficult to get a bid. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to state to the Senator that in 
to-day’s market cotton closed lower than it has been since the 
World War. It lacked only 5 points of entering the 13-cent col- 
umn, from a price some time ago of 21 cents, representing a 
decline of from $385 to $40 a bale, although the stocks on hand 
are the smallest since the World War and—— 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH. Just a moment—and with the world consump- 
tion about 2,000,000 bales in excess of the ordinary consump- 


Mr 


an 


* close 


close W 


ee 
ir. 
nator from North 


SO, 


some 


1927 to date, covering a period of about three years. In 
the muximum consumption of American cotton by the world 
was about 13,000,000 bales; in 1927 the consumption jumped to 
15.780,000 bales; in 1928, 15,400,000 bales, and in 1929 to 15,070,- 
000 bales; and the consumption promises this year to be around 
the 15,000,000-bale point. Yet, with small stocks and a 2,000,000- 
bale excess consumption, the price of cotton to-day touched the 
lowest point it has reached since the World War. 

Mr. KEAN and Mr. TRAMMELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NYT 1 yield first to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. I merely wanted to remark that perhaps the 
condition stated by the Senator from South Carolina may be 
due to the fact that 


Senator from North | legislating, business would be better off. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Reference has been made to quotations 
showing the increase in the price of the stock of American 
sugar companies and also of cement companies. I did not vote 
for the duty on cement, but I did vote for the 2-cents-a-pound 
duty on sugar, though I declined to vote for a 2.25-ent rate. 
Had the vote been different, does not the Senator think that 
some other Senator to-night might have read stock quotations 
showing that the price of the stock of Cuban sugar companies 
had increased or that the price of the stock of Belgian cement 
companies had increased. 

Mr. NYE. I doubt that very much, Mr. President. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. So far as I am concerned, I would rather 


| see the stock of American institutions increase than to see the 


the attention of the Senate | 
this after- | 


stock of foreign companies increase. ° 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota vield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Am I correct in understanding that the 
Senator read a list of cement and sugar stocks that have gone 


| up in value? 


to-day it was high at 63% | 


Mr. NYE. No: I did not read any of the sugar-stock items. 
I confined myself to cement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to inquire of the Senator if he can 
explain how that is, because we were told here that the tariff 
on cement would not increase the price of cement in the United 
States. If that is true, how could the stocks go up in value 


| just on one day’s notice? 


is | 


Mr. NYE. I shall not attempt to answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion. It is quite beyond me, in view of the presentations that 
have been made here in behalf of a duty on cement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator and the other Senators 
will not feel depressed, because there is some very cheering 
news that I wish to announce. 

I have before me the evening paper; and in flaming headlines 
clear across it I read this: 

Hoover sees end of depression in 60 days. 


So, while the farmer may be going down, big business is going 
up. We are going to have good times in 60 days. 
Mr. BARKLEY. So, on the 7th of May everything will be 


} all right. 


Mr. SMOOT. If we would only quit our talking and do some 

Mr. BROUSSARD. 
few words. 

My friend from South Carolina [Mr. Smirx”] brought in the 
question of cotton and its depressed price. If you will look at 
the statistics, Mr. President, you will see that in the eighties 
cotton and sugar sold at about the same price—between 5 and 
S$ cents a pound. They averaged about the same. My good 
friend from the cotton States vote against a duty on sugar 
when sugar is selling for 3.54 cents a pound, and they are 


Mr. President, I desire to say just a 


| kicking because they can not borrow more than 16 cents on a 
| pound of cotton. 
tion, the 2,000,000 bales increased consumption extending from | 


1926 | 


Mr. COPELAND. 
from Kentucky [Mr. 
tween dishes made 
Am I right in that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I made some comparisons as to Ger- 
many and Japan, and also, I think, England. 

Mr. COPELAND. I did not hear what the Senator said, so 
perhaps my understanding in regard to his statement is not 


Mr. President, I understand that my friend 
BARKLEY] just made some comparisons be- 
in Germany and those made in America. 


; correct; but I hold in my hand the Summary of Tariff Infor- 


most of the Senators on the other side of | 


the aisle voted against a duty on cement which uses more than | 


60,000,000 cotton bigs a year. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were true, if the Senator from North 
Dakota will allow me, an increase in the price of cement, ac- 
cording to the Senator's doctrine, would increase the consump- 
tion, and the greater prosperity of the industry might cause 
cotton to go up in sympathy; but the cotton for the cement bags 
ean be obtained for less than ever. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 


mation in regard to a decorated china dinner set of 100 pieces 
imported from Germany, and the total value, including duty at 
the proposed rate, at New York City was $23.56. I think those 
are the figures the Senator gave. Now, if we compare that, which 
is china, with a domestic decorated earthenware dinner set we 
should find the comparison to our disadvantage, because the 
value of the imported china set is $23.56, while the value of the 
domestic decorated earthenware dinner set is $17.29; but the 
value of the domestic decorated vitreous china dinner set, 
which corresponds to the German set which is delivered at 
$23.56 in New York, would be $46.73. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator, of course, un- 
derstands that the domestic vitreous china fs largely hotel 
chinaware. The vitreous china made in the United States is 
not used very largely in the home, and it is made by a different 
process. It is thicker and heavier and harder, and it has been 
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baked longer. 
used in a 
reason that 


CONGRESSIONAL 


So it is hardly fair to compare a set of dishes 
hotel with a set used in a home, It is for that 
the Tariff Commission, in those figures, makes a 


comparison between the American-produced earthenware house- | 


hoid article and the imported article. 
Mr. COPELAND. Yes; but it would be unfair to give the 


impression that this imported ware from Germany is earthen- | 


ware. It is not. It is china; and the price of the German china 
set is $23, while the price of the domestic china set would be $46. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to have 
amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 40, lines 18 and 19, strike out 
“10 cents per dozen pieces ” and insert “ 50.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let us be clear about it. 
What we are asking is that the House language be restored. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
House language. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senate committee changed the “50” 
to “55”; but we are asking, not for “55,” but that the House 
language of “10 cents per dozen pieces and 50 per cent ad 
valorem” be restored. 

The PRESIDING 
creased it to “ 55,” 


The clerk will state the amend- 


OFFICER. The Senate 
55,” but the Senate made it “ 50.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Then if I wish to vote—as I do—for the 
House language, how do I vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. “No.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before the roll call 
meneced, I desire to make a very brief statement. 

When the pottery schedule was under consideration before I 
went into it with as much care as I could, and I reached the 
conelusion that there was considerable depression in the in- 
dustry. Whether rightly or wrongly, my information all indi- 
cated that there was considerable depression; and I believe 
that there should have been some slight increase in the rate. 

I do not think all of the increases made by the House were 
justified. I did believe, however, that there was justification 
for a slight increase in the basic plain ware under paragraph 
211. It seems to me that the additional ad valorem ought to 


committee in- 


“ 


is com- 


be sufficient, under economic management, to take care of the | 


additional cost upon the decorated or painted product. It seems 
to me also that the ad valorem rate in paragraph 212—that is, 


the chinaware—ought to be sufficient to take care of the needs | 


of the industry. 


Mr. President, I wanted to make this statement because I 
regret that I am not able to vote for these specific increases in 


line 19 and on the subsequent pages, because I think the in- | 
creased ad valorem there ought to be sufficient to take care of | 


what I must concede, from such investigation as I was able to 
make, to be a distressful condition in this particular industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the 
that question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROCK (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLLIvan]. There 
fore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. TOWNSEND] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PATTERSON (when his name was called). 


Whole. 
demanded 


On 
and 


On this 


question I have a pair with the junior Senator from New York | 


[Mr. WAGNER]. I understand that if he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DALE] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] and will vote. 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. STECK (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALSH] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] and 
therefore withhold my vote, 


the | 


A negative vote restores the | 


. s . | 
The question is on concurring | 


I i 
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Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this question I have a pair with the junior Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Brooknart]. I understand that if he were present, he 
would vote “yea.” I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MeNary] and wiil vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HAYDEN. On this question I have a pair with 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sretwer] and withhold 
vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea” 
he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BIngHAm]. Not knowing how he would 
vote on this question, I shall have to withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Deneen] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OveERMAN]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Griverr] 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHrpsTeap] 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ronsrnson]: 

The Senator from Maine [|Mr. Gou.p] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krxe]; 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] 
from Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAY]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 28, as follows: 
YEAS—31 

Hawes 
Heflin 
Johnson 
La Follette Steck 
McMaster Swanson 
Norbeck Tydings 
Norris Walsh, Mont 
Nye 
NAYS—28 
Ke yes 
McCulloch 
Metealf 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pir 
VOTING—37 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 


the 
my 
; and if 





with the 


with the Sen- 


HoweE.ui|] with the Sen- 


with the Senator 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 


Cappe* 
Connally 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Smith 


saird 
Broussard 

| Copeland 
Fess 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 


Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hattield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 


Thomas, Okla. 
Tramme!l 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 
NOT 
Bingham 
Brock 
| Brookhart 
Caraway 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
| Gillett 
Glass 


Gould 
Greene 
Tiayden 
Howell 
Kendrick 
King 
McKellar 
McNary 
Moses 
Overman 


Sullivan 

Townsend 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Watsh 

Watson 
Wheeler 


Mass, 


So the amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment on which a vote was reserved. 

The Cuter Cierk. The next amendment on which a vote w 
| reserved was on page 41, line 12, where the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, struck out “10 cents per dozen pieces and.” 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment on which a vote was reserved was on 
page 41, line 17, where the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, struck out the words “10 cents per dozen pieces aud.” 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment on which a 
page 41, line 17, where the Senate, in of the 
Whole, struck out the word “ valorem” and inserted the words 
“valorem; any of the foregoing articles containing 25 per cent 
or more of calcined bone, not painted, colored, tinted, stained, 
enameled, gilded, printed, or ornamented or decorated in any 
manner, 50 per cent ad valorem; painted, colored, tinted, stained, 
enameled, gilded, printed, or ornamented or decorated in any 
| manner, 55 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The mere fact that a reservation was 
under the general head of “ pottery,” without any designation 
of the amendments that were adopted as in Committee of the 
Whole in that schedule, does not seem to me to require that 
every amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole should 
be read for a revote, unless somebody asks for it. I do not 
recall that this amendment was specified. If it was, it is all 
right, but the mere fact that it is an amendment brought in by 


next 


Ss 


vote 


as 


reserved 


Committee 


was was on 


Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


made 
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the Finance Committee and agreed upon as in 
the Whole does not seem to me to require a yote on concurrence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair has sympathy with 
what the Senator says, but since there was not any specifica- 
tion, but a blanket reservation, the vote will have to be taken 
on every amendment, unless it is agreed by unanimous consent 
otherwise. The Chair would call the attention of the Senator 
from West Virginia to this amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I was unable to 
hear the ruling of the Chair. It is exceedingly important. I 
would like to understand what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
raised the question whether every amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on pottery should have an individual vote 
in the Senate unless requested, and the Chair's decision was 
that, since there was no specification other than as to “ pottery,” 
he would have to call for an individual vote on each amend- 
ment. If there is no desire to yote on any amendment, the 
announcement can be made that without objection the amend- 
ment is concurred in, 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is my understanding that 
amendment brought in by the Finance 


to as it 


this was an 
Commitiee and agreed 
Committee of the Whole, and my recollection is that 
there was no contest about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that is exceed- 
ingly important, because we will soon come to sundries, and am 
I to understand that if anyone reserved the right to a separate 
vote on sundries every vote taken as in Committee of the 
Whole will be open for consideration? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. “ Sundries” 
“pottery ” is a paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I understood it, pottery and 
glassware constitute an entire schedule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; paragraphs 211 and 212 are in Schedule 
2, which is under the general head of “* Earthenware.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is pottery. 

Mr. BARKLEY. jut there are lots of other sorts of pottery 
besides the items in paragraphs 211 and 212. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; and when a reservation 
is made as to pottery, under the ruling of the Chair, as I under- 
stand it, every paragraph dealing with pottery is open for 
another vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will look on 
page 2 of the list, he will find that paragraphs 211 and 212 were 
specifically set forth. So that it could not apply to anything 
else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment stated is concurred in 

The clerk will state the next amendment as to which a vote 
was reserved. 

The LeGIsLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 218, on page 44, line 
22, the Senate as in Committee of the Whole struck out the 
words “bottles and jars provided for in,” and inserted in lieu 
thereof the words “articles provided for in paragraph 217 or 
in,” so as to read: 

All the foregoing except articles provided for in paragraph 217 or 
in subparagraph (e)- 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I inquire whether the 
item now before us, “ glassware,” takes in every conceivable 
amendment and every amendment that was made as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 218 (a), 218 (c), 
and 219, as the Senator will see if he will consult the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I see them, but there are many amendments 
embraced in the paragraph. Could one by reserving a vote to 
the entire bill, as adopted as in Committee of the Whole, have 
the Senate voting continuously upon every conceivable amend- 
ment that had been passed on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If it 
would be in that situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. All we would need would be a reservation to 
the entire bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That would do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am not questioning the legal 
or technical accuracy of what the Presiding Officer says, but 
may I mildly suggest that it does not quite make sense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would state 
this whole procedure seems like nonsense to the Chair. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I assure the Senate that I do 
not rise in any spirit of censoriousness. The last thing I would 
like to do would be to appear to be ungracious, but at this junc- 
ture I feel it to be a duty I must perform to ask the Chair rigidly 
to enforce the rule found on page 23 of our rules, that no Sena- 
tor may speak more than twice on any one question on the 
same day. For 40 years the construction of that rule has been 


is a schedule and 


Without objection, the last 


were so reserved, we 


that 
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when a Senator yields twice, even for a question, he has lost 
I ask that that rule be enforced if we are ever to 
get through with this bill. 

I have not taken up a quarter of a page of the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp during the consideration of this bill, and do not expect 
to do so, but I feel that this rule ought to be enforced. I re- 
spectfully request and ask the Chair to do so henceforth, and 
that every Senator be put upon his notice that after he has 
yielded twice he has lost the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the pending 
amendment is concurred in. 

The next amendment on which a separate vote was reserved 
was, on page 45, line 1, after the word “ tubes,” to strike out the 
word “or” and to insert in parenthesis the words “(except 
gauge glass tubes) and.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move, in line 1, after the 
word “tubes” to insert a comma and the words “ rods, canes,” 
so that it will read: 


Tubes (except gouge glass tubes), rods, canes, and tubing. 


If I may have the attention of the Senator from Utah, the 
reason for it is that in four different places in the bill we have 
provided for rods, these glass rods I am talking about, which 
are found in bath rooms for hanging towels on. We have them 
at a rate of 40 per cent for the opal, 50 per cent for the colored 
ones, 65 per cent for the tube, and 85 per cent for the glass rod, 
all made in exactly the same way. 

My suggestion to the Senator is that, so far as the chairman 
may, he accept this mendment, take it to conference, and then 
will be in position to strike out the language on page 44, line 19, 
where it appears, and on page 53, line 15, and since this para- 
graph, where I have placed it, is the one in which we find the 
largest number of importations, it would seem to me that the 
rate there of 65 per cent would be a very fair rate, and put them 
all on the same level. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator wants is to take out rods 
from paragraph 218. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, on line 19. 

Mr. SMOOT. Carrying a duty of 85 per cent ad valorem, 
and to put them in subdivision (b), carrying a duty of 65 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Mr. COPELAND. That is right; and then take them out on 
page 53, line 15. 

Mr. SMOOT. That means to take the rods at 40 per cent 
out of paragraph 231 and put them in paragraph 265, and take 
the rods at 85 per cent and put them at 65 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. I find that the large importations of 
these rods are under the paragraph on page 45. 

Let the Senator take that to conference, and if it is found 
desirable to place it otherwise, of course that can be done, but 
I am satisfied that there is no reason on earth for having four 
articles identical in method of manufacture given four different 
rates of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say off-hand whether this, taking it 
as a whole, is an increase or a decrease. My opinion is that 
it is an increase, on the whole. It may be well enough, if there 
is no objection, to let these matters go to conference, but I 
would want that understood, 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the matter should go to confer- 
ence, with the conferees free to make the adjustment in any 
manner, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course we would have that right, but I 
would not want to be charged here with not having stood by the 
Senate amendment in conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not consider that the Senator 
could do anything that would cause such a charge. It stands 
to reason that the tubes and rods, no matter where they are, 
should be taxed the same. I am not interested in the amount 
of the tax, but simply in having thenr on the same level. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator used another word after the 
word “rod.” 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
ence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that vote covers all three of the 
changes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; it does. The question 
now is on agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in paragraph (c), page 45, 
line 13, I desire to have inserted after the word “glass” the 
words “including case glass.” This is the reason for it. We 
see two lamp shades identical, but one is homogeneous and 


“Cane.” It is the same thing. 
I have no objection to letting it go to confer- 
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the other made of two layers, of the clear glass and the opaque 
class. It is known as case glass. Undoubtedly since this para- 
graph covers all illuminating articles they would come in the 
same class. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator 
“ glass’ in line 13, to insert “ case?” 

Mr. COPELAND. To insert the 
glass.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, when two Senators get 
their heads together and whisper to each other in the way the 
Senator from New York and the Senator from Utah are now 
doing, it is impossible for anyone to hear what they are saying. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not know the Senator was listening. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to ask the Senator from 
New York what rate case glass now bears. 

Mr. COPELAND. When it in 
article—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The case-glass rate is 60 per cent. The Sen- 
ator from New York takes case glass and puts it in with glass 
for use in connection with articles of illumination at 70 
cent. It would be an increase of 10 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say to the Senator from 
consin, if he will notice the language of subparagraph (c), 
it reads “ illuminating articles of every description, finished or 


wants after the word 


is, 


words “including case 


comes an 


as 


per 


unfinished, wholly or in chief value of glass, for use in con- | 


nection with artificial illumination.” 
toms court would say that these are 
articles are identical in use. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
a glass that comes in at 60 per cent, and I think the language 
of the paragraph is broad enough to cover case glass. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
Senator to desire it placed here? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Utah that all of the amend 
ments have been reserved in paragraph 218. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is an entirely new amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LecgisLtAtive CLERK. On page 45, line 17, strike out the 
words “and parts thereof,” and after the word “ valorem” 
insert the following: 


Unquestionably the cus- 
identical objects. 


Provided, That parts not specially provided for, wholly or in chief 
value of glass, or any of the foregoing shall be subject to the same rate 


of duty as the articles of which they are a part. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the explanation of this amend 
ment is very brief. 


and failed to provide for parts as, for example, of glass chande- 
liers. The amendment corrects the error and provides that 


parts shall be dutiable at the rate provided for on the article | 


of which it is a part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment as amended is concurred in. The Chair calls attention 


to the fact that the amendment in lines 5 and 6, page 45, has | 


not yet been acted upon. 
is concurred in. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I may have the attention 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and my colleagues on 
this side of the Chamber, when the matter of bottles came up 
the first time, the then Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Edge, was 
very anxious to have the rate on ground glass bottles, hand- 
blown, raised to 82% per cent. 
a very stupid error. 


Without objection that amendment 


I asked that the rate be made 75 per cent 


on the handblown bottles, and then insisted that 65 per cent 


should be put upon automatic machine-made bottles. Those 
are very cheaply made and are used in every 5 and 10 cent store, 
the little bottles for perfumery that are sold in those stores 
being made in this way by machinery. 
came up, after some discussion, the rate was fixed on the auto- 
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illuminating | 


Wis- | 


The |} 


The situation is that case glass is simply | 


It is a matter of precaution that causes the | 


Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 


The subparagraph as agreed to in Commit- | 
tee of the Whole included only parts of illuminating glassware | 


I resisted that, and then made | 


The next time the matter | 


4951 


|} matic machine-made bottles 4) per They are now 
coming in at My amendment is to change 

| the rate on automatic machine-made bottles to 25 per cent, so 
it would read: 


at 


vr 2 
£Toss. 


cent. 
50 cents a 


(e) Bottles and wholly or 


to 
other 


jars, 


designed 


in chief value of 


of the 


rfume, 


glass, char 
acter 


powder, 


used or 
toilet water, or 
jars, wholly or in chief value 
with ground-glass stoppers, 
ordinarily 
all the 
valorem ; 
of subparagraph no regard 
manufacture of the stoppers or covers. 


I move that 
7 

Mr. SMOOT. That is even lower than the rate to-day. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no, 

Mr. SMOOT. Valued at $1.50 under paragraph 215 they carry 
50 cents a gross, and the ad valorem equivalent is 3344 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator need have no distress about 
it because we are not importing any of these bottles, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no distress at all, not any more than 
the Senator has when we are asking for increased rates. I 
calling the attention of the Senate to the facts in the It 
the Senate wants to muke the change, that is all right, but 
these are the facts. The Senator may be perfectly right in say 
ing 25 per cent is ample protection. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say in reply to what the Senator 
| just said that there was one witness before the committee 
he represented the hand-blown bottles. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not talking about any 

Mr. COPELAND. He said he did 
| protection placed upon the automatic 
Mr. SMOOT. I am not saying anything about what any wit 
|} ness said. I am giving the rate to-day as submitted to me by 
| the Tariff Commission. That is all I am stating. The Senator’s 
first proposition was 40 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, No. 
idiotic one. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is probably true. 

Mr. COPELAND. It per cent, because I did not 

understand the problem, and if it had not been for my stupidity 
| there would not any rate placed upon these bottles. They 

would automatically fall under paragrsph 217, because former 

Senator Edge urged me at the time to withdraw the suggestion 

about the rate on automatic machinemade bottles, and my friend 
| the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GreorcEe] told me at the time that 
it was a mistake on my part, because they would automatically 
fall under paragraph 217. Now we have rearranged paragraph 
218 with new language, to cover these technical 
ments and bottles that are used in laboratories, that are ground 
out, where a ground-glass stopper might be used, but where a 
device slips in a tube inside. That is taken care of in the new 
language. Therefore we must have a rate on the bottles. That 
is the rate which I am suggesting, and I am confident that it 
does not mean any change over the present situation that is 
material in the least, but it does correct what I regret exceed 
ingly was my own stupid failure in the matter to present it in 
the right way at the time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's first proposition may have been 
idiotic ; he admits it was; but what about his second proposition 
| of 40 per cent? Was that idiotic, too? 

Mr. COPELAND. This is what happened: The Senator from 

| Utah [Mr. Smoor] told me that he was going to insist on 50 
| per cent, and I begged him not to do that, and finally it was 
agreed that it should be put at 40 per cent. 
to all concerned. Here is the reason why I propose to put any 
rate on at all. I.am anxious that the boitle blowers of New 
Jersey and Maryland should be given this protection, but if we 
make the rate so high on the automatic machinemade bottles, 
| then it throws all of the traffic into hand-blown bottles. These 
| are articles that are used everywhere in every household, in 
every doctor's office, in every nurse's office, on every manicure 
table, wherever bottles are used with glass stoppers, not hand 
blown but turned out by the millions by machinery. 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty per cent is not going to throw them into 
any other varagraph. This being a cheap bottle, the 40 per cent 
on cheap bottles would apply, and nobody will ever think for 
a moment that it is going te be thrown into the 75 per cent 
bracket. Nobody wants it there and nobody would vote to put 
it there. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the 

| the equivalent ad valorem at the present time? 


be used as coniainers of pe 


toilet preparations; bottles, 


via 
d with or designed 
for use and of the ch 
employed for the holding or tra 


of mer 
foregoing produced by automatic ma ine, 25> per 
produced, 75 per 


of glass, fitt 
when suitable 
isportation *handise ; 

ent d 
the pur- 


method of 


otherwise cent 3 lorem, ‘or 


poses this shall had to the 


the figures “25” be substituted for the figures 


witness. 
not care if there was no 
machinemade bottle. 


My first proposition was an 


was 65 


be 


so as instru 


It is very clear 


Senator what 
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Mr. SMOOT. On a value Of $1.50 the equivalent ad valorem 
is 3544 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. I well recall when this particular paragraph 
was first reached that the Senator from New York insisted upon 
u duty of 65 per cent, and I then called his attention to the 
fact that he was out of line, but he was somewhat confused as 
to the facts and insisted on placing 65 per cent. Subsequently, 
it was placed at 40 per cent. 
York has merely discovered the original confusion and wishes 
to get it corrected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why will not the Senator take 8314 per cent 
ad valorem? 

Mr. COPELAND. No: I will not do that 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I want a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from New York to the amendment 


adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 
The Chair is in doubt. 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment adopted as in the Committee of the Whole as 
amended. 

The amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole, as 
amended, was concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, unfortunately, two Senators 
were compelled to leave the Chamber who are interested in the 
next paragraph—the glass paragraph. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Who are they, Mr. President? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think I had better say anything about 
that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that Senators ought to remain 
here when these items are coming up. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so, too. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object to anything being put over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say that we are going to meet at 
10 o'clock to-morrow morning, and I thought, perhaps, we bad 
better take a recess now and take the item up to-morrow 
morning. I was not going to ask to put it over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well; but I do not think Senators 
ought to ask that amendments be delayed because 
engagements. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we took it up now we would spend three- 
quarters of an hour and could not then get a vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am willing, if the Senator wants to 
take a but I do think that Senators ought not 
for any further delay in the consideration of these items. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do, but the Senators whom I have in 
mind said they had to go out of town, or they would have been 
here. 

I move, Mr. President, that the Senate take a 
recess being until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o'clock and 17 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until to-morrow, Saturday, March §, 
1930, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


[Putting the question.] 


recess ; 


too; 


recess, the 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 7 
lative day of January 6), 1936 
Coast GUARD 
Edward M. Kent to be a constructor in the Coast Guard of 
the United States, to rank as such from March 3, 1928. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE 


(legis- 


ARMY 
To be assistant to the Quartermaster General, with the rank of 
brigadier gencral, for a period of four years from date of 
acceptance, with rank from April 16, 1930 
Col. Henry Charles Whitehead, 
Brigadier General Harry F. 
master 


Quartermaster Corps, vice 
Rethers, Assistant to the Quarter- 
General, to be retired from active service April 15, 1930. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

Maj. Gordon Bennett Welch, Coast Artillery Corps (assigned 
to duty with Ordnance Department), with rank from Feb- 
ruary 2, 1930. 

TO CAVALRY 

Carroll Huston Prunty, 
with rank from June 9, 1928. 


Lieut 
1930, 


Seeond 


Infantry, 
July 1, 


effective 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


To be major 


Capt. Augustine Joseph Zerbes, Field Artillery, from March 5, | 


1920. 


I am sure the Senator from New | 


of their | 


to ask | 
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To be captains 


First Lieut. Andrew Ed Forsyth, Cavalry, from February 22, 
1930. 

First Lieut. David Goodwin 
1930. 

First Lieut. Mark Histand Doty, Field Artillery, from March 
4, 1930. 


First Lieut. Charles Peter Prime, Air Corps, from March 5, 
1930. 


Sarr, Infantry, from March 1, 


To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Joris Bliss Rasbach, Field 
February 22, 1930. . 

Second Lieut. Herman Lester Darnstaedt, Infantry, from 
February 25, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Leonard Marion Johnson, Field Artillery, from 
March 1, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Chester Archibald Rowland, Corps of Engi- 
neers, from March 4, 1930. 
Second Lieut. John Sterling Taylor, Infantry, from March 5, 
1930. 


Artillery, from 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 
Capt. Luther Remi Moore, Medical Corps, from February 27, 
| 1930. 
Capt. 
1930. 


Capt. Michael Gerard Healy, Medical Corps, from March 3, 
1930. 


To be captain 


First Lieut. Dean McLaughlin Walker, Medical Corps, from 
March 5, 1930. 


Carl Randolph Mitchell, Medical Corps, from March 1, 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Nelson C. Fuller to be postmaster at Centerville, Ala., in 
place of N. C. Fuller. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1930. 

; ; 

Clarence E. Combs to be postmaster at Fairfax, Ala., in place 
of C. E. Combs. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1930. 

John B. Daughtry to be postmaster at Hartford, Ala., in place 
of J. B. Daughtry. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1930. 

Fiorrie Vinson to be postmaster at Louisville, Ala., in place 
of Florrie Vinson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
| 1930. 

Lucy Downing to be postmaster at Moulton, Ala., in place of 
| Lucy Downing. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
| 1930. 
| Robert A. Tuck to be postmaster at Oneonta, Ala., in place 
| of R. A. Tuck. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 

James A. Anderson to be postmaster at University, Ala., in 
place of J. A, Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1930. 





ARIZONA 


Donald McIntyre to be postmaster at Yuma, Ariz., in place 
| of Donald McIntyre. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
| 11, 1930. 


ARKANSAS 


Charles A. Kelley to be postmaster at Searcy, Ark., in place 
| of C. A. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1929. 
CALIFORNIA 


Henry M. Hammond to be postmaster at Alameda, Calif., in 
place of H. M. Hammond. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 11, 1930. 

Leonard E. Whitener to be postmaster at Coalinga, Calif., 
in place of L. E. Whitener. Incumbent’s commission expires 

| March 11, 1930. 

| Carlos H. Salinas to be postmaster at Hermosa Beach, Calif., 
| in place of C. H. Salinas. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
| cember 21, 1929. 

Walter L. Cleveland to be postmaster at Huntington Park, 
Calif., in place of W. L. Cleveland. Incumbent’s commission 
expires March 11, 1930. 

Kenneth F. Reynolds to be postmaster at Irvington, Calif., in 
| place of K. F. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expires 
| March 11, 1930. 

Rebecca Dabney to be postmaster at La Crescenta, Calif., in 

place of Rebecca Dabney. Incumbent’s commission expires 
| March 11, 1930. 
John C. Titterington to be postmaster at La Verne, Calif., in 
| place of J. P. Dickey, resigned. 
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Fred R. Howe to be postmaster at Santa Cruz, Calif.. 
place of F. R. Howe. Incumbent’s commission expires March 

11, 1950. 

Mary L. Cogan to be postmaster at Santa Margarita, Calif., 
in place of M. L. Cogan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1930. 

Elsie B. Lausten to be postmaster at Walnut Grove, Calif. 
in place of E. B. Lausten. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 11, 1930. 

COLORADO 
Robert L. Wilkinson to be postmaster at Burlington, Colo., 


in place of R. L. 
February 23, 1930 
Charles Lawton 


Wilkinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 


to be postmaster at Fort Logan, Colo., 





place of Charles Lawton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 10, 1930. 

Kiah C. Brown to be postmaster at Merino, Colo., in place 
of K. C. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires March 10, 
1930. 

CONNECTICUT 
Samuel H. Kellogg to be postmaster at Colchester, Conn., in 


place of S. H. Kellogg 
8, 1930. 
Samuel FE. 
place of S 
1930 


Incumbent’s commission expired March 


Louden to be 


FE. Louden. 


at Riverside, Conn., in 
commission expired March 


postmaster 
Incumbent's 
”» 
», 
FLORIDA 

Frank W. Rodenberg to be postmaster at 
in place of G. K. Masten. Incumbent’s 
March 11, 1928. 


Vero Beach, 
commission 


Fla., 
expired 
IDAHO 

Elsie M. Renfrew to be postmaster at Potlatch, Idaho, in place 
of L. N. Balch, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 


Hamil E. Veach to be postmaster at Clayton, Ill., in place of 
H. EF. Veach. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1930. 
Charles L. Smith to be postmaster at Cutler, Ill, in place of 


C. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1930. 

George M. Clark to be postmaster at Galesburg, IIL, in place 
of G. M. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1930, 


John R. MeIntire to be postmaster at Grand Chain, IIL, in 
place of J. R. MeIntire. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1930. 

William E. Erfort, jr., to be postmaster at 
place of W. E. Erfort, jr. Incumbent’s 
March 3, 1930. 

Arthur J. Mollman to be postmaster at Millstadt, IIL, in place 
of A. J. Mollman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1930. 


Iil., in 
expired 


Lansing, 
commission 


° 
oO, 


INDIANA 

Ernest 
place of 
ruary 23, 1930. 

Levert E. Binns to be postmaster at New Richmond, Ind., in 
place of L. E. Binns. Incumbent’s commission expired March 6, 
1930. 

Cyrus V, Norman to be postmaster at Sheridan, Ind., in place 
of C. V. Norman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
15, 1929. 

William H, Ammon to be postmaster at Swayzee, Ind., in place 
of W. H. Ammon. Incumbent’s commission expired March 6, 
1930. 


C. Purdue to 
BE. C. Purdue, 


be postmaster at Newburgh, Ind., 
Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 


I 


in | 


in | 


Bernice M. Beeks to be postmaster at Urbana, Ind., in place | 


of B. 
1930. 


M. Leeks. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6, 


IOWA 
Elda B. Sparks to be postmaster at Buffalo Center, Iowa, in 
place of E. B. Sparks. 
5, 1930. 
Vellas L. Gilje to be postmaster at Elkader, Iowa, in place 
of V. L. Gilje. Incumbent’s commission expired March 5, 1930. 


Raymond W. Rhoades to be postmaster at Glenwood, Iowa, | 


in place of R. W. Rhoades. 


Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 8, 1930. 


Eva Keith to be postmaster at Goldfield, Iowa, in place of | 


Eva Keith. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 8, 1930. 


Leonidas L. Greenwalt to be postmaster at Hastings, Iowa, 
in place of L. L. Greenwalt. 
March 5, 19380. 

Inga E. Cheely to be postmaster at Hornick, Iowa, in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 8, 1930. 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


of I. KE. Cheely. 





Incumbent’s commission expired March | 
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at Indianola, Iowa, in 
umbeut’s commission expired March 


John R. 
ace of J. 
6, 1930. 

George McNeish, jr., to be postmaster at Kanawha, Iowa, in 


be 
ine 


to 
Barker. 


Barker, 
R. 


postmaster 


place of G« 


wrge McNeish, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 5, 1930. 
John Harden to be postmaster at Linden, Iowa, in place of 


John Harden, 
William C, 


Incumbent’s commission expired March 5, 1930. 


McCurdy to be postmaster at Massena, Iowa, in 


place of W. C. McCurdy. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 8, 1930. 

Eugene E. Heldridge to be postmaster at Milford, Iowa, in 
place of E. E. Heldridge. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 8, 1930. 


Thomas F 
place of T. F. 
11, 1930. 

Bruce E. 
of B. E. 
1930. 


Otto J. Warneke 


Fawcett to be postmaster at Ocheyedan, Iowa, in 
Fawcett. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
Harlow 
Harlow. 


to be postm 
Incumbent’s 


ister at Onawa 


commission 


Iowa, in place 
expired March 5, 


to be postmaster at Readlyn, Iowa, in place 
of O. J. Warneke. Incumbent’s commission expires March 8, 
19230. 
Edith J. Delong to be postmaster at Truro, Iowa, in place of 
KE. J. Delong. Incumbent’s commission expired March 5, 19530. 
Ross G. Hauser to be postmaster at Union, Lowa, in place of 


R. G. Hauser. Incumbent’s commission expires March 8, 1930. 

Leonard G. Kelley to be postmaster at Wall Lake, Iowa, in 
place of L. G. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
5, 1930. 

Inez I. Gano to be postmaster at Washta, Iowa, in place of 
D. C. Gearhart, resigned. 

Henry C, Ficke to be postmaster 
place of H. C. Ficke. Incumbent’s 
5, 1930. 


at Wheatland, 


commnis 


Iowa, in 
ion expired March 


KANSAS 


Mabel I. Driggs to be postmaster at Bern, Kans., in place of 


M. I. Driggs. Incumbent’s commission expires March 10, 1930 
Vaclav Sajner to be postmaster at Bison, Kans., in place of 
Vaclav Sajner. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 


Charles A. Godding to be postmaster at Burns, Kans. 
of C. A. Godding. Incumbent’: 
1930. 


Jacob W, Wright to be postmaster at Elk City, Kans. 


in place 
commission expired February 6, 


in place 


of J. W. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1929. 

Daniel O. Anderson to be postmaster at Everest, Kans., in 
place of G. D. Bollinger. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1929. 

Marion W. Covey to be postmaster at Miltonvale, Kans., in 


place of M. W. 
10, 1930. 

Loyd J. Cobun to be postmaster at Sabetha, Kans.., 
Nannie Bingham. Incumbent’s 
14, 1929. 

George P. Plotner to 
place of G. P. Plotner. 


Covey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
in place of 


commission expired December 
be postmaster at Scandia, Kans., in 


Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 


ary 18, 1930. 
sruce Griffith to be postmaster at Wichita, Kans., in place of 
S. M. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 


1929 
KENTUCKY 

Anna M. Seaton to be postmaster at Buechel, 

A. M. Seaton. 
1929 

Mary K. Diersing to be postmaster at Shively 

M. K. Diersing. 


in place of 
15, 


Ky., 
Incumbent’s commission expired December 


Ky., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 


| 1929. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





MAINE 


Harold L. Haskell to be postmaster at Lee, Me., in place of 


H. L. Haskell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 
Winnifred J. Libby to be postmaster at Ocean Park, Me., in 
place of W. J. Libby. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


11, 1930. 

Charles A. Robinson 
place of C. A, 
March 2, 1930. 


to be 


postmester at Portland, Me., 
Robinson. i 


Incumbent’s com 


in 
mission expired 


MARYLAND 
Charles G, Tedrick to be postmaster at Clear 
place of C. G. Tedrick. 
2, 1930. 
Joseph S. 


Spring, Md., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 


Haas to be postmaster at 
Haas, 


Mount Rainier, Md., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 


place of J. 8. 
8, 1950. 


AQ5A 


Granville 8. Cropper to be postmaster at Ocean City, Md., in 
place of G. S. Cropper. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1930. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


George L. Minott to be postmaster at Gardner, Mass., in place 
of G. L. Minott. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930 

Harlin S. Cummings to be postmaster at Lynn, Mass., in place 
of Hi. S. Cummings. Incumbent'’s commission expired March 
2, 1950 

Hazen M 
plaice of H. M 
2, 1930 

Neil R. Mahoney 
in place of N. R 
March 2, 1930 

Annie I. Ellis to be 


Emery to be 
Emery. 


postmaster at Merrimac, Mass., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 


to be postmaster at North Billerica, Mass., 
Mahoney. Incumbent’s commission expired 


postmaster at Sheffield, Mass., in place 
of A. B. Ellis. Inceumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 
Arthut Fairgrieve to be postmaster at Tewksbury, Mass., 
in place of A. J. Fairgrieve. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1930 
John W. Keith to be postmaster at Warren, Mass., in place of 
J. W. Keith. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 


MICHIGAN 


Isaac Hurst 
Isaac Hurst. 


to be postmaster at Akron, Mich., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 10, 1930. 

Edwin L. Fox to be postmaster at Athens, Mich., in place of 
E. L. Fox. Incumbent’s commission expires March 10, 1930. 

Percy W. Totten to be postmaster at Brooklyn, Mich., in place 
of P. W. Totten. Incumbent’s commission expires March 10, 
1930 

Olin M. Thrasher to be postmaster at Mount Morris, Mich., in 
place of O. M. Thrasher. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 10, 1930. 

Lydia A. McElhinney to be postmaster at 
place of L. A. McElhinney. 
March 3, 1930. 

Willard L. Claver to be postmaster at Zeeland, Mich., in place 
of W. L. Claver. Incumbent’s commission expired March 38, 
1930. 


Snover, Mich., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


MINNESOTA 

George T. Sands to be postmaster at 
place of G. T. Sands. 
1930 

Charles W. Strebel to be postmaster at Arlington, Minn., in 
place of C. W. Strebel. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
11, 1930. 

Edward L, 
place of E. L. 
11, 1930. 

Margaret O’Brien to be postmaster at Eden Valley, Minn., 
in place of William O’Brien, deceased. 

Harlan J. Miner to be postmaster at International 
Minn., in place of H. J, Miner. Incumbent’s 
pires March 11, 1930. 

Lynn J. Dewey to be postmaster at Jeffers, Minn., in place of 
L. J. Dewey. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 11, 1930. 

Fred G. Brower to be postmaster at Kimball, Minn., in place 
of F. G. Brower. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930. 

Edward M. La Fond to be postmaster at Little Falls, Minn., 
in place of E. M. La Fond. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 11, 1930. 

Ralph V. Townsend to be postmaster at 
Minn., in place of R. V. Townsend. 
pires March 11, 1930. 

Walter W. Pearson to be postmaster at Nevis, Minn., in place 
of W. W. Pearson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930 

William J. Kritta to be postmaster at New Prague, Minn., in 
place of W. J. Kritta. Ineumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
arv 21, 1930. 

George W. 


Alvarado, Minn., in 
Incumbent’s position expires March 11, 


Barstow to be postmaster at 
sarstow. 


Barnum, Minn., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Falls, 
cominission ex- 


Minnesota Lake, 
Incumbent’s commission ex- 


Shipton to be postmaster at Ogilvie, Minn., in 
place of G. W. Shipton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

Anna Barnes to be postmaster at Randall, Minn., in place of 
Anna Barnes. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

James N. Kain to be postmaster at Round Lake, Minn., in 
place of J. N. Kain. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930. 
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William H. Wilson to be postmaster at Rushmore, Minn., in 
place of W. H. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
11, 1930. 

John C. Klein to be postmaster at St. Joseph, Minn., in place 
of J. C. Klein. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 1930. 

Lewis A. Bradford to be postmaster at Verndale, Minn., in 
place of L. A. Bradford. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
11, 19380. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Henry L. Rhodes to be postmaster at Ackerman, Miss., in 
place of H. L. Rhodes. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 27, 1930. 

Frankie M. Storm to be postmaster at Benoit, Miss., 


in place 
of F. M. Storm. 


Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930, 


Thomas A. Chapman to be postmaster at Friar Point, Miss., 
in pluce of T. A. 
February 15, 1930. 
s3owen to be postmaster at Senatobia, Miss., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 


Chapman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
John C. 
of J. C. Bowen. 
1929. 
MISSOURI 

John Rohrer to be postmaster at Bourbon, Mo., in place of 
John Rohrer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 6, 1930, 

William C. Christeson to be postmaster at Dixon, Mo., in place 
of W. C. Christeson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 6, 
1930. 

Leland G. Riley to be postmaster at Eagleville, Mo., in place 
of L. G. Riley. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 1930, 

Herold D. Condray to be postmaster at Ellsinore, Mo., in place 
of H. D. Condray. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930. 

Charles F. Boon to be postmaster at Greentop, Mo., in place 
of C. F. Boon. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Clyde E. Jennings to be postmaster at Hollister, Mo., in place 
of C. E. Jennings. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930. 

Morris W. Ledbetter to be postmaster at Marble Hill, Mo., 
in place of M. W. Ledbetter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 6, 1930. 

Guy Ridings to be postmaster at Middletown, Mo., in place 
of Guy Ridings. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930. 

Gustav C. Rau to be postmaster at Pacific, Mo., in place of 
G. C. Rau. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 1930. 

Clarence B. Robinson to be postmaster at South West City, 
Mo., in place of C. B. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 6, 1930. 

John J. Schaper to be postmaster at Warrenton, Mo., in place 
of J. J. Schaper. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930. 

Oscar F. Schulte to be postmaster at Washington, Mo., in 
place of O. F. Schulte. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
11, 1930. 

MONTANA 

Leanore K. C. Roderick to be postmaster at Outlook, Mont., 
in place of L. K. C. Rederick. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 27, 1930. 

NEBRASKA 

J. Dean Ringer to be postmaster at Omaha, Nebr., in place of 
J. D. Ringer. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 
1930. 

Alice Ward to be postmaster at Primrose, Nebr., in place of 
Alice Ward. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 

Frank A. Millhouse to be postmaster at Sumner, Nebr., in 
place of F. A. Millhouse. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 10, 1930. 

Elsie B. Thompson to be postmaster at Wynot, Nebr., in place 
of E. B. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
23, 1930. 

NEW JERSEY 

Ralph G. Collins to be postmaster at Barnegat, N. J., in place 
of R. G. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1930. 

Victor R. Bell to be postmaster at Closter, N. J., in place of 
J. H. Lindemann. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1924. 

John D. Seals to be postmaster at Kenvil, N. J., in place of 
J. D. Seals. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1930. 

Loretta Conrow to be postmaster at Oceanport, N. J., in place 
of Loretta Conrow. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
26, 1930. 

, 





1930 


NEW MEXICO 
Gertrude Warrender to be postmaster at Logan, N. 
place of Gertrude Warrender. 

Mareh 2, 1930. 


Mex., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 
NEW YORK 
John Common to be postmaster at Andover, N. Y., in place of 
John Common. Incumbent’s commission expired February 27, 

1930. 

William W. Hendryx to be postmaster at Avoca, N. 
place of W. W. Hendryx. Incumbent’s commission 
January 29, 1930. 

Mary H. Dunn to be postmaster at Bellmore, N. 
of M. H. Dunn. 
1930. 

Otis G. Fuller to be postmaster at Central Square, N. Y., in 
place of O. G. Fuller. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
11, 1930. 


xe 
expired 


Y., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 27, 


Norman §S. Taylor to be postmaster at Clayville, N. Y., in place | 


of N. 8S. Taylor. 
1930. 

Lena M. Johnson to be postmaster at 
place of L. M. Johnson. 
11, 1980. 

McKenzie B. 
place of M. B. 
ary 18, 1930. 

David C. Gilmour to be postmaster at Morristown, N. Y., in 
place of D. C. Gilmour. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
11, 1930. 

Jay B. Purcell to be postmaster at Ovid, N. Y., in place of 
J. B. Purcell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 

John E. Widger to be postmaster at Smyrna, N. Y., in place 
of J. E. Widger. Incumbent’s commission expired January 29, 
1930. 

Daniel H. De“Lair to be postmaster at Tupper Lake, N. 
place of D. H. DeLair. 
2, 1930. 


Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 


Interlaken, N. Y., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Stewart to be postmaster at Mooers, N. Y., in 
Stewart. 


Xe 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Judson D. Albright to be postmaster at Charlotte, N. 
place of J. D. Albright. 
16, 1930. 

Walter F. 
place of W. F. Justus. 
11, 1930. 

Heber R. Munford to be postmaster at Greenville, N. ¢ 
place of H. R. Munford. 
uary 26, 1930. 

Jenks Terry to be postmaster at Hamlet, N. 
Jenks Terry. 

John C, 
oO a. G. 
1930. 

Thomas H. Peele to be postmaster at Rich Square, N. C 
place of T. H. Peele. 
11, 1930. 


C., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 


C., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 1930. 
Smith to be postmaster at Lenoir, N. 


Smith. 11, 


Incumbent’s commission expires March 
. in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Katherine Medelman to be postmaster at Crary, N. 
place of Katherine Medelman. 
March 2, 1930. 

Eldor G. Sagehorn to be postmaster at Stanton, N. Dak., in 
place of E. G. Sagehorn. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 15, 1930. 


Dak., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


OHIO 


Laurence H. Maechtel to be postmaster at Berea, Ohio, in 
place of E. E. Pillars. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Charles H. Murlin to be postmaster at Celina, Ohio, in place 
of C. H. Murlin. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1930. 

Emanuel H. Ulmer to be postmaster at Chatfield, Ohio, in 
place of J. G. Tuttle. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
be 20, 1928. 

Laura L. Nash to be postmaster at East Canton, Ohio, in 
place of E. F. Liebtag. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 31, 1929. 

Charles E. John to be postmaster at Elida, Ohio, in place of 
C. E. John. Incumbent’s commission expires March 10, 1930. 

Rosa M. Fouts to be postmaster at McConnelisville, Ohio, in 


place of R. M. Fouts. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
380, 1930. 


Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- | 


in | 
| 1930. 


Justus to be postmaster at Flat Rock, N. C., in | 
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.. in | of H. E. Jones, 
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Harry F. Mikesell to be postmaster at New Madison, Ohio, in 
place of H. F, Mikesell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
10, 1930. 

Robert D. Weedy to be postmaster at Shawnee, Ohio, in place 
of R. D. Weedy. Incumbent’s commission March 


eX] ired 
1930. 


OKLAHOMA 

Eugene J. Blossom to be postmaster at Atoka, 
of E. J. Blossom. 
1930. 

Thomas H, W. McDowell to be postmaster at Blackwell, Okla., 
in place of T. H. W. McDowell. 
pires March 11, 1930. 

George N. Davina to be postmaster at Colony, Okla., 
of G. N. Davina. Incumbent’s commission expires 
1930. 

William I. Fisher to be postmaster at Cordell, Okla., in place 
of W. IL. Fisher. Incumbent’s commission expires 10, 
1930. 

Dallas M. Rose to be postmaster at Davis, Okla., in place of 
D. M. Rose. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 1930. 

Coral B. Waldie to be postmaster at Deer Creek, Okla., in 
place of C. B. Waldie. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
11, 1930. 

William J. Krebs to be postmaster at Kaw, Okla., in place of 
W. J. Krebs. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 1930, 

Charles L. Bell to be postmaster at Lindsay, Okla., in place of 
C. L. Bell, Incumbent’s commission expires March 10, 1930. 

Bernie A. Cockrell to be postmaster at Tonkawa, Okla., in 
place of B. A. Cockrell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Okla., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 10, 


Incumbent’s commission ex- 


in place 
March 10, 


March 


| 10, 1930. 


Joseph Hunt, jr., to be postmaster at Vinita, Okla., in place 
of Joseph Hunt, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

Etta B. Henderson to be postmaster at Wayne, Okla., in place 
of E. B. Henderson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 


Logan G. Hysmith to be postmaster 
place of L. G. Hysmith. 
10, 1930. 


at Wilburton, Okla., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


OREGON 
Charles W. Halderman to be po 
place of C. W. Halderman. 
March 6, 1930. 
Harry E. Jones to be postmaster at Jefferson, Oreg., 


tmaster at Astoria, Oreg., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


place 
1930. 
. in place 


Mareh 15, 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 6, 

Henry W. Tohl to be postmaster at Nehalem, Oreg 
of H. W. Tohl. Incumbent’s commission expires 
1930. 

Leon W. Lundell to be postmaster at Weston, Oreg. 
of L. W. Lundell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
27, 1930. 

Ollie L. Gillespie to be postmaster at 
place of O. L. Gillespie. 


, in place 
February 


Willamina, Oreg., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 


| 6, 1930. 


i 6, 


| place of L. L. Steiger. 


Lyman H. Shorey to be postmaster at 
place of L. H. Shorey. 
1930. 


Woodburn, Oreg., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 


PENNSYLVANIA 


srumbaugh to be postmaster at Altoona, Pa. 
Brumbaugh. Incumbent’s commission 


Jay E. 
of J. E. 
1, 1930. 

Samuel M. Lambie to be postmaster at Ambridge, 
of S. M. Lambie. Incumbent’s commission 
1930. 

Lena M. Cole to be postmaster at Coal Center, Pa., in place of 
L. M. Cole. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 1930. 

Lawrence L. Steiger to be postmaster at Mercersburg, Pa., in 
Incumbent’s commissi« March 


, in place 
expired March 


Pa., in place 
March 1, 


expired 


m expires 
11, 1930. 

William H. Yoder to be postmaster at New Kensington, 
place of W. H. Yoder. Incumbent’s commission expired 
ruary 26, 1930. 

Edwin S. L. Soule to be postmaster at Newport, Pa., 
of F. M. DeLancey, deceased. 

James Hewett te be postmaster at Pen Argyl, 
of James Hewett. 
1930. 

Margaret B. Hill to be postmaster at Saltsburg, Pa., in place 
of M. B. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1930. 

Helen P. Howell to be postmaster at West Alexander, Pa., 
in place of H. P. Howell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 23, 1930. 


*a., in 
Feb- 


in place 


Pa 2 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


in place 


March 6, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


John A. Wood to be postmaster at 
place of H. T, E. Neuburger, resigned. 


Spartanburg, S. C., in 


TEN NESSEE 

Roberta J. Tatum to be postmaster at Alamo, Tenn., in place 
of R. J. Tatum. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 
1950. 

Laura W. Malone to be postmaster at Alexandria, Tenn., in 
place of L. W. Malone. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
15, 1930. 

William D. Howser to be postmaster at Clarksville, Tenn., 
in place of W. D. Howser. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 15, 1930. 

Joe R. Taylor to be postmaster at Etowah, Tenn., in place 
of J. R. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 
1930. 

Charles F. Perkins to be postmaster at Jacksboro, Tenn., in 
place of C. F. Perkins. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1, 1930. 

Charles E. Pennington to be postmaster at Sweetwater, Tenn., 
in place of C. E. Pennington. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 26, 1930, 

TEXAS 


Dibrel G. Melton to be postmaster at Allen, Tex., in place 
of D. G. Melton. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 
1930, 

Fred P. Ingerson to be postmaster at Barstow, Tex., in place 
of F. P. Ingerson. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 15, 
1930, 

Oscar Hunt to be postmaster at Canyon, Tex., 
Hunt. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 1930. 

Joseph C. Eakin to be postmaster at Chilton, Tex., in place 
of J. C. Eakin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930. 

Robert 


in place of 
Oscar 


Dempster to be 
place of Robert Dempster. 
March 11, 1930. 

Oria H. Sieber to be postmaster at Crosbyton, Tex., 
of ©. H. Sieber. 
1930), 

Elroy L. 
KE. I 


postmaster at Hitchcock, 
Incumbent’s commission 


Tex., in 
expires 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 


McCord to be postmaster at Katy, Tex., in place of 
McCord. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 1930. 


Herman H. Duncan to be postmaster at Kaufman, Tex., in | 


place of H. H. Duncan. 
15, 19380, 

Maggie R. Hopkins to be postmaster at Lone Oak, Tex., in 
place of M. R. Hopkins. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
15, 19380. 

John H. Sharbutt to be postmaster at Lueders, Tex., in place 
of J. H. Sharbutt. Incumbent’s commission expires March 10, 
1930, 

Asa McGregor to be postmaster at Milano, Tex., in place of 
Asa McGregor. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1930 

Walter M. Hudson to be postmaster at Weatherford, Tex., in 
place of W. M. Hudson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
15, 1930. 

Emanuel T. Teller to be postmaster at Westhoff, Tex., in place 
of E. T. Teller. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 1930. 

Tom Hargrove to be postmaster at Woodsboro, Tex., in place 
of Tom Hargrove. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 
1930, 

William B. Lee to be postmaster at Wortham, Tex., in place of 
W. B. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 1930. 

Lillian Proctor to be postmaster at Teague, Tex., in place of 
J. W. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1929 


Incumbent’s commission expires March 


UTAH 


John W. Guild to be postmaster at Kamas, Utah, in place of 
J. W. Guild. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 1929. 


VERMONT 


Milton B. Hoag to be postmaster at Grand Isle, Vt., in place 
of M. B. Hoag. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 1930, 

Otto R. Bennett to be postmaster at Manchester, Vt., in place 
of O. R. Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930. 

Arthur G. Hinman to be postmaster at Middlebury, Vt., in 
place of A. G. Hinman. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
11, 1930. 
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VIRGINIA 

Harry Fulwiler to be postmaster at Buchanan, Va., in place 
of Harry Fulwiler. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 
1930. 

Robert B. Rouzie to be postmaster at Tappahannock, Va., in 
place of R. B, Rouzie. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
15, 1930. 

Bruce L. Showalter to be postmaster at Weyers Cave, Va., in 
place of B. L. Showalter. Commission expires March 15, 1930. 
WASHINGTON 

Willis Swank to be postmaster at Cheney, Wash., in place of 
Willis Swank. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 

Franz 8S. Drummond to be postmaster at Gig Harbor, Wash., 
in place of F. 8. Drummond. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1930. 

Ralph L. Philbrick to be postmaster at Hoquiam, Wash., in 
place of R. L. Philbrick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1930. 

Christopher C. Van Leuven to be postmaster at Molson, Wash., 
in place of C. C. Van Leuven. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 2, 1930. 

Noel D. Tower to be postmaster at Morton, Wash., in place 
of N. D. Tower. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 

Michael J. Murphy to be postmaster at Oakville, Wash., in 
place of M. J. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1930. 

Joseph E. McManamon to be postmaster at Othello, Wash., in 
place of J. E. McManamon, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1930. 

Walter C. Sommers to be postmaster at Prosser, Wash., in 
place of W. C. Sommers. Incumbent’s commission expired 


| March 2, 1930. 


William Busch to be postmaster at Raymond, Wash., in place 
of William Busch. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1930. 

Thomas Harries to be postmaster at Renton, Wash., in place 
of Thomas Harries. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1930. 

Golda R. Moore to be postmaster at Roy, Wash., in place of 
G. R. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 

Juanita Morris to be postmaster at St. John, Wash., in 
place of Juanita Morris. Incumbent’s commission expired 


| Mareh 2, 1930. 


David M. Donnelly to be postmaster at Sedro Woolley, Wash., 
in place of D. M. Donnelly. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1930. 

William I. Leech to be postmaster at Steilacoom, Wash., in 
place of W. I. Leech. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1930, 

Wilson Howe to be postmaster at Tenino, Wash., in place of 
Wilson Howe. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Rosa H. Brown to be postmaster at Institute, W. Va., in place 
of R. H. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1930. 

Charles T. Kelly to be postmaster at Terra Alta, W. Va., in 
place of C. T. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1930. 

WISCONSIN 

Edward W. Guth to be postmaster at Adell, Wis., in place of 
E. W. Guth. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 1930. 

Lester B. West to be postmaster at Barron, Wis., in place of 
L. B. West. Incumbent’s commission expires March 10, 1930. 

Royal C. Taylor to be postmaster at Boyceville, Wis., in place 
of R. ©. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1980, 

Dell L. Amerpohl to be postmaster at Brodhead, Wis., in place 
of D. L. Amerpohl. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930, 

Benjamin F. Querhammer to be postmaster at Cazenovia, 
Wis., in place of B. F. Querhammer. Incumbent’s commission 
expires March 11, 1930. 

Lewis T. Larson to be postmaster at Danbury, Wis., in place 
of L. T. Larson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930. 

Clarence L. Jordalen to be postmaster at Deerfield, Wis., in 
place of C. L. Jordalen. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
11, 1930. 

Charles H. Prouty to be postmaster at Genoa City, Wis., in 
place of C. H. Prouty. Incumbent’s commission éxpires March 
11, 1930. 
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Alexander C. Magnus to be postmaster at Glen Flora, Wis., in 
place of A. C. Magnus. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
10, 1930. 

Charles P. Peterson to be postmaster at Glenwood City, Wis., 
in place of C. P. Peterson. Incumbent'’s commission expires 
March 11, 19386. 

Kate C, Conrad to be postmaster at Hammond, Wis., in place 
of K. C, Conrad. Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930. 

Clem G. Walter to be postmaster at Kendall, Wis., in place 
of C. G. Walter. Incumbent’s commission expired February 17, 
1929. 

Mamie B. Johnson 
place of M. B. Johnson. 
10, 1930. 

John P. Fitzgeraid to be postmaster at Mellen, Wis., in place 
of J. P. Fitzgerald, Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, 
1930. 

Amund J. Amundson to be postmaster at New Auburn, Wis., 
in place of A. J. Amundson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 10, 1930. 


Verner A. Nelson to be postmaster at Ogema, Wis., 


to be postmaster at Kennan, Wis., in 


Incumbent’s commission expires March 


in place 


of V. A. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 10, 
1930. 
David FE. Lamon to be postmaster at Three Lakes, Wis., in 


place of D. E. 
10, 1930, 

Christian R. Mau to be postmaster at West Salem, Wis., in 
place of C. R. Mau. 
1930. 


Lamon. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


WITHDRAWAL 
nomination withdrawn from the Senate 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
Emeroy G. Page to be postmaster at Hyde Park in the State 
of Vermont. 


Evrecutive March 7 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fray, March 7, 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


1930 


As we are made in Thy image, Almighty God, O may we not 
look down, but up! In hope we live and by hope we are saved. 
The things that are seen are not enough for the soul touched 
with the divine nature. Do thou bring the presence of Thy 
Son, our Saviour, and His glorified cross to the spiritual appre- 
hension of every Member and officer of this Congress. In Him 
may we realize that there is a place for every experience and a 
kingdom that flames beyond the bounds of sense. Be pleased 
to guide and bless our President and his hearthstone. Be with 
the entire body of our citizenship. Increase its faith in orderly 
government, faith in truth, faith in honor, and faith in its chosen 
servants. 
thought of a better and a purer manhood. Vouchsafe to sanc- 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. James P. GLYNN, late a Representative 
from the State of Connecticut. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 


Continue to inspire us with high aims and with the | late 


ao | Bureau of Public Roads has gone ahead with it. 
tify all human affections by all the nobility of the immortal soul. | . 


So 


Incumbent’s commission expires March 11, | 


- ~ 
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members of the committee on the part of the Senate to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 


ABSENCE OF A MEMBER 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, at the request of my colleague 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Wyant, I announce his absence for a 
few days while he attends hearings before the United States 
engineers at Pittsburgh. 

LEAVE THE 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent I 
have 15 minutes to-day in which to address the House. I under- 
stand there is quite a long program on the calendar to-day, and 
I ask unanimous consent that I may shift that time to Tuesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the 15 minutes allotted to him to-day be trans- 
ferred to Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TO ADDRESS HOUSE 


MOUNT VERNON MEMORIAL HIGHWAY 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I,ask unanimous consent to take 
up and consider at this time the bill (H. R. 8810) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of a memoria! highway to connect Mount 
Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington” by adding 
the two new sections, to be numbered sections 8 and 9. 

This bill was introduced by the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. 
Moore], and it is to amend the act providing for the Mount 
Vernon Highway. The proposed amendment, which is an emer- 





gency, is to remove the two south pillars of the Highway Bridge 
and fill in, carrying the road under the Highway Bridge. The 


contracts for the work are being held up because of the neces- 
sity for this legislation. 

Mr. GARNER. Has any committee considered this bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; the Roads Committee has reported 
it out unanimously, as I understand, and it is now on the Con- 
sent Calendar, but was not reached at the last call. Meanwhile, 
I am informed from the office of Direetor McDonald, of the 
Public Highways Commission, that the contracts are being held 


up, and that it is a case of real emergency where the Govern- 


| ment stands to lose money unless this work can go on. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when I considered this bill and the report last week, in looking 
over bills on the Consent Calendar, I was impressed with the 
fact that this work of construction which is provided in this 
bill is to be undertaken by the Department of Agriculture and 
not by the War Department. The Agricultural Department is 
not equipped or qualified to undertake such a construction. 
Such work is usually undertaken by the War Department. Un- 
fortunately, I have not my marked bill and the report here with 
me at this time. I am sympathetic to the measure, but I think 
I had some amendments prepared which I would want to offer 
along that line. I submit to the gentleman from Connecticut 
whether he does not think this work of construction should be 
undertaken by the War Department, rather than by the Depart- 


| ment of Agriculture. 


| aware of that fact. 


Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Wisconsin is entirely too 


The matter has already been enacted into law, and the 
Mr. STAFFORD. I am seeking information. I was not 
When I read the bill it struck me that the 
work should be undertaken by the War Department. If the 
gentleman has any information to remove that difficulty in my 
mind, I shall, of course, recede. 

Mr. GARNER. When this matter was arranged for the con- 
struction of this boulevard, it was decided to put the thing un- 
der the Director of Roads in the Agricultural Department. 
That is my understanding. 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, if this work has already been 
begun by the Department of Agriculture, my objection would 
have little merit. When I read the bill and report I found 


| nothing in the report to indicate that the work was being un- 


resolutions to the | 


deceased Representative the Senate do now take a recess until 11 o’clock | 


a. m, to-morrow. 


The message also announced that pursuant to the foregoing 
resolutions the Vice President had appointed Mr. BineHam, Mr. 
Watcott, Mr. AsHurRstT, Mr. DALge, Mr. Giass, and Mr. Hawes, 


dertaken at any time by that department, and it struck me that 
it was work that should be done by the War Department. Un- 
der the facts of the situation, however, I shall interpose 
such an amendment. 
Mr. WOODRUM. 
Mr. TILSON. 


not 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


Mr. WOODRUM. I observe that my colleague Mr. Moore is 
not in the room at the present time. 

Mr. TILSON. I talked with the gentleman from Virginia 
about the matter this morning, and he said that he would be 
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very glad to see the bill passed. Mr. Speaker, I shall ask to 
substitute an identical bill which has been passed by the Sen- 
ate. The bill is identical word for word, letter for letter, with 
the House bill 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the Senate 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

















8. 3168 
To amend the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, 
construction, and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect 





Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington,” by adding thereto 
two new sections, to be numbered sections 8 and 9 








Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to authorize and 
direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial highway 
to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington,” approved 
May 23, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 721, 722), be, and the same hereby is, 
amended by adding thereto two new sections, to be numbered sections 
8 and 9 and to read, respectively, as follows: 























“Sec. 8. In order to provide adequate traffic connection for said high- 
way with the existing Highway Bridge across the Potomac River at 
the foot of Fourteenth Street, the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to convert the second pier from the south end of said 
bridge into an abutment, to remove the two south spans of said bridge, 
and replace same with a roadway on filled ground on the location now 
occupied by the said spans, including the construction thereon of a 
suitable pavement and the rebuilding of the street-railway tracks, and 
to do all other work deemed necessary in connection therewith. The 
plans and specifications for changing the second pier from the south 
end of said Highway Bridge into an abutment, for removal of the 
two south spans and replacement thereof with a roadway with suitable 
pavement, and the rebuilding of the street-railway tracks, and for | 
handling traffic over said existing bridge during the construction opera- 
tions incident to such changes, shall be subject to approval by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The two south spans of 
sald bridge, after being dismantled pursuant hereto, shall be the prop- 
erty of the District of Columbia, and shall be delivered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to such place in the District of Columbia as the 
commissioners of said District may request. After completion, the 
abutment into which the second pier from the south end of the exist- | 
ing Highway Bridge is to be converted, and also the roadway which 
is to replace the two south spans of said bridge, shall be maintained 
and controlled by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. All 
other structures and the roadway connections with said bridge shall 
be maintained and controlled by the Secretary of Agriculture as a part 
of the memorial highway provided for by this act. No part of the 
construction costs incurred by the Secretary of Agriculture in carrying 
out the provisions of this section shall be charged against, or be paid 
by, the District of Columbia or the street-railway company operating 
cars on said bridge. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary of Agriculture, with the approval of the com- 
missioners, is hereby authorized to negotiate and enter into an agree- 
ment with any individual, firm, or corporation acceptable to him for the 
erection of a suitable concession or refreshment building on the land 

quired, or to be acquired, by the Secretary at the entrance to the 
Mount Vernon estate, such building to include comfort stations and 
rest rooms, with adequate space for a restaurant and for refreshment 
and souvenir stands. Said agreement shall provide for the erection 
of such building by the individual, firm, or corporation party thereto, 


























































cations to be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture and by the 
commission, all work thereon to be subject to inspection and approval 
by the Secretary both during construction and upon completion. Such 
greement shall also contain provision expressly reserving title to such 
building in the United States but granting to such individual, firm, or 
corporation, upon such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the right and privilege of conducting 
therein a restaurant with souvenir and refreshment stands for such 
period not exceeding 10 years from the date of completion of the build- 
ing and its final approval by the Secretary of Agriculture as he may 
determine. The individual, firm, or corporation entering into such 
an agreement shall complete the building to be erected in accordance 
herewith not later than January 1, 1932. At the expiration of the 
lease or privilege period such building shall become the property of the 
United States, free of all encumbrances and claims of any kind what- 
soever, and thereafter the Secretary of Agriculture may enter into new 
ayreements from time to time for the operation of said concession 
building on a rental basis. If the Secretary of Agriculture should be 
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without cost to the United States, in accordance with plans and specifi- | 
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unable to negotiate and enter into an agreement satisfactory to him 
for the erection and operation of such concession building pursuant to 
the above, he then may construct a suitable concession building from 
funds appropriated for the purposes of this act and enter into an 
agreement with any individual, firm, or corporation acceptable to him 
for its operation on a rental basis, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
since the bill has been read 

The SPEAKER. Consent for its consideration has been 
given. The bill is before the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the gentleman from Connecticut 
had asked unanimous consent to substitute a Senate bill and 
that that request had not been presented or granted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put the request for unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the Senate bill and it 
was granted. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STarrorp]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think, Members of the House, that it is a 
serious mistake to authorize a concessionaire to erect a private 
building on the Mount Vernon estate, which has been referred 
to. I have no objection to the first provision of the bill, which 
authorizes the Department of Agriculture to remove certain 
piers; but section 9 of this bill authorizes the Secretary to nego- 
tiate and enter into an agreement with any individual, firm, or 
corporation acceptable to him for the erection of a concession or 
refreshment building on the estate at Mount Vernon. 

We are all sufficiently interested in the maintenance of the 
character of that estate not to have some cheap building 
erected there by a concessionaire. That building in its con- 
struction should be conformable to the dignity of the home of 
George Washington, and it should be erected by the Govern- 
ment; and the Government having erected the proper kind of 
building there, it could lease it to the concessionaire. 

What does this section authorize? It authorizes some con- 
cessionaire to erect what will undoubtedly be a cheaply con- 
structed building, as the lease is for only 10 years. I think 
that as we are providing for the authorization of a great me- 
morial highway in honor of George Washington, we ought not 
to belittle it by authorizing a concessionaire to erect a building 





| probably of cheap construction. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I notice that the bill provides for the 
erection of the building referred to, but the bill does not provide 
that the title shall be in the Government after the contract 
expires. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is another objection to this provision, 
I am not objecting to the first section of the bill, which the 
gentleman from Connecticut says is the exigent occasion. But 
I think we ought to go very slowly in granting authority for 
the erection of some cheap shack at a place where there should 
be erected some proper suitable building. I bring that to the 
attention of the majority leader of the House, because I have 
given some attention to the matter since the bill was placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I think the Recorp will show 
that when the gentleman from Connecticut asked unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the Senate bill the Speaker 
put the request and called on the Clerk to report it, and he 
was under the impression that when the Clerk reported the bill 
unanimous consent had been given. I think it will be found that 
the Speaker put the request for unanimous consent for the 
| substitution of the Senate bill, which the Speaker directed the 
Clerk to report. 

The SPEAKER. The Journal will show that consent was 
granted. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the gentleman from Connecticut 
did not explain the provisions of the bill to the extent which 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] has done. I 
understand this is to change the approach to the bridge down 
there. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. That is the emergency. 

Mr. GARNER. Nothing was said with reference to the erec- 
tion of a building at Mount Vernon under any conditions. I 
think the gentleman should take that up for consideration him- 
self and see if it should not be amended. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Congress, when it takes over property by 
law, when it takes over the property at Mount Vernon, au- 
thorizes the construction of a building on private property? 

Mr. TILSON, Mount Vernon does not belong to the Govy- 
ernment. 

Mr. SIAFFORD. The title is in an association, 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Then the provision is meaningless. 
Mr. STAFFORD. In case no private concessionaire shall be 


found to erect such a building, the Government is authorized to | 


go on with the construction of the building. I think the Gov- 
ernment should erect the proper building and then should 
lease it to a private concessionaire. I do not want to see 
erected an unsightly shack down there. I think it would dis- 
grace the whole project of improving Mount Vernon. That is 
what the second section, section 9, would permit. I hope the 
gentleman from Connecticut will move to strike out section 9. 
I do not want to block the consideration of this bill or inter- 
pose any motion to cause unnecessary delay. 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, the amendment will necessitate 
going into conference on the bill, which will delay it somewhat. 
Mr. Speaker, it seems there is a considerable interest in this 
matter, and if the gentleman from Wisconsin feels so deeply 
about it, I am willing, in view of the fact that it is being done 
by unanimous consent, that section 9 should be stricken out, the 
bill sent to conference, and let section 9 be restored should it be 
deemed proper to restore it. 

The SPEAKER. It is in order to consider that bill on the 
-alendar in Committee of the Whole, and it would be in order 
to strike out the section. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out section 9. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: Strike out, beginning on page 
3, line 16, section 9. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I shall not take up time in discussing it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. TILSON. I move that the title be amended to conform 
with the amendment to the text. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended. 

On motion of Mr. Trrson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


LYMAN PATTERSON 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short tribute 
to Lyman Patterson, who lost his life in an airplane crash the 
other day. He was a member of the United States Air Corps, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, and died on the 22d of February at 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, as the result of an 
airplane crash. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pay a_ brief 


tribute to the memory of a very gallant gentleman and flyer, | 
Capt. Lyman Patterson, Air Corps, Maryland National Guard and | 


Captain Air Corps, Officers’ Reserve Corps, who died on Febru- 
ary 22 at the Johus Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, as the result 
of an airplane crash. 

Taking off in a commercial plane at Logan Field, Baltimore, 
the previous afternoon, Captain Patterson at the controls, an 
altitude of scarcely 200 feet had been attained when observers 
at the field heard the engine stop suddenly, sputter, and then 
stop again, the ship falling at once. Acting instantaneously, 
Captain Patterson before crashing cut off the ignition thus pre- 
venting sparks from reaching the gasoline, which action saved 
the lives of the occupants from death by fire as the gasoline 
tank burst when the airplane hit the earth, the gasoline flowing 
over the wreckage. Captain Patterson died early the next morn- 
ing, while none of those with him were fatally hurt. 

Captain Patterson, youngest of five brothers who served in 
the Army during the World War, was born at Baltimore, Md., 
August 13, 1898. Leaving college, he entered the aviation sec- 
tion of the Army Signal Corps as a flying cadet in 1917 when 
less than 19 years of age. After completing the course et the 
School of Military Aeronsutics, then established at Princeton 
University by the Army, he was trained in flying at Call Field, 
Tex., receiving upon graduation the highest possible rating, 
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being recommended as pilot for all types of airplanes, including 
| pursuit. Commissioned second lieutenant, Air Service, United 
| States Army, he was with his unit on Long Island under orderg 
| for France and awaiting transportation when the armistice was 
signed. Subsequently he was on ¢uty as an instructor in flying 
at Army air fields. 

After the war, Captain Patterson entered the Air Corps, 
Maryland National Guard, as second lieutenant, later being 
promoted to first lieutenant and captain. An especially skilled 
pilot, devoted to flying, he was among those having the greatest 
number of flying hours in the country. In recognition of his 
distinguished record, his native State advanced him (posthu- 
mously) to major, Air Corps, Maryland National Guard, the 
appointment, together with a general order, being issued by 
direction of the governor the date of the flying officer's death. 
Major Patterson was laid to rest in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. He is survived by his wife, Mrs, Cathryne ©. 
(Capel) Patterson; his mother, Mrs. Ballantyne Patterson: and 
several brothers. 

The death of Major Patterson has called forth an unusual 
number of expressions of deep regret from a wide circle of 
friends and from those interested in aviation. Among those 
sending messages of sympathy to the family were the Governor 
of Maryland and the Governor of West Virginia. 

The two editorials following evidence something of the regard 
and esteem in which Major Patterson was held and the place 
he had made in his chosen field of aviation, to the development 
of which he gave his best years, and, ultimately, his life. 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch ] 
UNCERTAINTIES OF AVIATION 
Although tremendous strides have been 


made toward making air 
travel safe, the newspapers almost daily 


inform a callous world of 
another crash and more deaths. The latest is that 


of Capt. Lyman 
Patterson, well known in Virginia, where he 


was widely loved as a man 
and profoundly respected for his long record of safe flying. 

As a skillful pilot, he was probably unsurpassed in the Eastern se« 
tion of the country. Belonging to the old school of flying, he was 
trained in the Army in 1917, and before reaching his majority was an 
instructor at an Army field in Texas. He continued to fly after leaving 
the service and rolled up the astonishing total of some 


3,000 hours in 
the air with but one minor accident in which 


marring his record. 
Baltimore. 


he escaped unscathed, 
He died yesterday Sfter crashing at Logan Field, 


A new monoplane he was testing Friday developed motor trouble 


; sud 
denly, ominously, without warning, the motor was 


heard to die; it 
caught on and died again; the plane, from a height of 200 feet, came 
crashing to the ground. 


Aviation and Virginia have lost a noble and enthusiastic friend. 


[From the Baltimore Post] 

The papers announce that Capt. Lyman Patterson is dead, but to 
thousands of Baltimoreans and to people in other cities, too, 
great grievous fact is that Pat has passed away For Capt 
Patterson wasn’t the sort of fellow one « 
on short acquaintance he was “ Pat.” 


the one 
Lyman 
lied by name and title. Even 


As a flier he was acknowledged to be one of the best 
tut there was something about Pat which, 
ability, fitted him for aviation. 


in this section 
even more than his flying 


There was something quintessentially youthful, buoyant. There was 
| the look of the viking about him and a spirit of high adventure. And 
| so, in a deep and inner fashion, he typified this young art and scien 
and monster, which is called aviation Looking at Pat, knowing Pat, 
one felt it highly fitting that he should be one of those who should fly 
high in the hazardous forefront of those who are 


blazing a trail for the 
future. 


MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION AND TRIPARTITE CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 109, ex 
tending for two years the time within which American claim- 
ants may make application for payment, under the settlement 
of war claims act of 1928, of awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission and of the Tripartite Claims Commission. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the joint reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolwed, etc., That subsection (gz) of section 2 and subsection ff) 
of section 5 of the settlement of war claims act of 1928 are amended, 
respectively, by striking out the words “two years” wherever such 
words appear therein, and inserting in lieu thereof the words “ four 
years,” 
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With the following committee amendment: 


After line 7, insert the following new section: 
(d) of 
hereby 


~ 


“Sec. 2. Subsection section 25 


act, as amended, 
in 
term 


is 


(1) 


amended the 


in 


by striking out 


and 


term ‘two 


clause lieu 


‘ three 


years 


the years.’ ’ 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
ject, what change 
extending the 

Mr. 


day, 


of said subsection inserting 


Mr. Speaker, reservil 
does this bring about in 
time to file applications? 
HAWLEY. It brings about no change. 
the 10th of this month, the time will expire in which 
American Claimants can file for the money awarded to them 
by the Mixed Claims Commission. There are many claims yet 
pending that originally were filed, that have not yet been con- 
sidered, and under the extension of two 
Germany 
number of other claims to be filed; and unless this resolution 
is passed the people to whom the money is granted Can not 
get the money. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
lution makes? 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
the amendment 
situation. 
will expire next 
under this resolution the money will go to the German Goy- 
ernment. 
Government, and 
the claimants. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. this resolution have any- 
thing to do with claims against the Government of Mexico? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the purpose of this resolution to lift 
the statute limitations against those purported claimants 


ig the 
addition to simply 


On 


That is the only change that the reso- 


That is the only change that it makes; and 
in the case of German claims is to meet this 


the committee believes it 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Does 


of 


who did not file their claims against the German Government in | 


time? There are a nuinber of such claims. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It applies, in the first instance, to those who 
filed their claims, but upon which the commission has 
acted; and, in the second instance, it applies to those who yet 
can file their claims under the provisions of the treaty 
Germany which extended the time two years within which to 
file late claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am acquainted with some claims, where 
the claimants lost their rights because the statute of limitations 
had run under the law. Does this resolution purport to ex- 


the right to file their claims? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The time within which they can file their 
claims has been extended two years by agreement with the 
German Government. This resolution will allow the claimants 
to file applications for the money. 

Mr. McCLINTIC Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does this 
money that 
todian? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. The amendment will cause the money 
to be paid to the claimants instead of to the German Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
settlement right away, would we not, with the 
ernment, and certain claimants might be denied 
receive the money unless this resolution is passed? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The money is due and payable to the Ger- 
man Government on March 10. If we do not pass this amend- 
ment, the claimants will be unable to get it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


of 


resolution 


yerman Gov- 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE COTTON CORPORATION 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by publishing in the Recorp an editorial 
occurring in a recent issue of the Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune 
referring to the location of headquarters for the Cotton Cor- 


of the trading with the enemy | 


thereof 


right to ob- 
next Mon- | 


years granted by | 
under a treaty some two years ago there will be a | 


The time in which they can apply for their money | 
Monday, and if we do not extend the time | 


It will be paid to either the claimants or the German | 
should be paid to | 


not | 


with | 


tend that time, and are we going to open anew to all claimants 


affect | 
is now in the hands of the Alien Property Cus- | 


We would be forced to make | 


the right to | 
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| poration, recently organized under supervision of the Federal 
| Farm Board. 
| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks with relation to the Cotton 
Corporation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The editorial is as follows: 

COTTON HEADQUARTERS 

Executives of the American Cotton Cooperative Association and mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Board, charged with the responsibility of se 
| lecting headquarters for the cooperatives’ organization, have their task | 
| greatly simplified for them in the already known factors entering into 
| the consideration of the question. Among the fundamentals involved ' 
are proximity to cotton mills—the only consumers of the staple—bank- 
ing reserves, railroad facilities, and storage accommodations, the most 
| sympathetic and helpful setting possible, the fewest hostile or conflicting 
elements in a business way and convenient contact and communication 
with the Federal Farm Board, which will exercise a certain supervision 
over the activities of the cooperative body. 

With these essential elements held in view, it is the opinion of the 
News-Tribune that any unbiased consideration of headquarters location 
for the American Cotton Cooperative Association must inevitably lead 
to the selection of Atlanta as the strategic city. 

Facts and figures buttressing these claims of the Georgia capital 
have already been ably presented to those responsible for the decision 
in the matter. Among them are: 

First. Atlanta is within a few hours’ ride of something like 60 per 
cent of the spindles in the entire country. The American Cotton 
Cooperative Association is primarily a sales agency for the State cotton 
cooperatives, and Atlanta offers everything that could possibly be de- 
sired in the way of proximity to mills, opportunity for personal contact 
in sales work, economy in telephone and cable costs, and other impor- 
tant features. 

Second. Atlanta’s banking resources are large, and there are more 
governmental agencies having headquarters in Atlanta than in any 
other city in the South. 

Third. Atlanta's railroad facilities are adequate, and storage accom- 
modations are unsurpassed. 

Fourth. The American Cotton Cooperative Association will handle 
primarily the sales work of the State cooperatives. It will also have 
charge of financing the individual cooperatives, the handling of insur- 
ance matters, and other problems of the State associations, as well as 
the developing and strengthening of the cotton cooperative movement 
generally. In order to be as successful as possible in the achievement 
of these results, it is most important that the national association be 
located where it will have the most sympathetic support from business 
interests and the public generally. The cooperative movement will 
naturally attain the greatest success when business people as a whole 
see in it better economic conditions for all lines of business, just as it 
means greater actual profit to the cotton grower. 

Fifth. Business men of Atlanta and of the State of Georgia, bankers 
and the press of Georgia, have certainly made a record in their support 
of cooperative marketing for cotton. At the hearing in Washington 
recently before the board of directors of the American Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association, a most representative group of citizens and business 
men from Atlanta and Georgia emphasized the point that the coopera- 
| tive movement, if Atlanta were selected, would have its headquarters in 
a city and State where it would receive that sympathetic support and 
encouragement that it must have if it render the service and attain the 
success designed for it. 

Sixth. Atlanta has few cotton merchants as compared with some 
other cities in the South. It is the judgment of those well informed 
that location of the cotton cooperative headquarters in a city where 
the business is primarily one of handling cotton would not be to the 
best interest of the cooperatives and their farmer members. 

Seventh. As is well known, the activities of the American Cotton 
Cooperative Association will be supervised to a great extent by the 
Federal Farm Board. The Farm Board will also assist in every way 
possible in the development of the movement. It therefore of the 
greatest importance that the board be near enough the headquarters 
of the association that the best personal contact and communication can 
be maintained between the two agencies 

Fundamental as they are, the factors outlined should go a long way 
with executives of the American Cotton Cooperative Association and 
with members of the Farm Board in determining a location. 


is 





TAX ON TOBACCO 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WALKER] for 15 
minutes. 

| Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
, of the House to the very exorbitant and unjust tax on tobacco. 
| It is $1 per pound on the most of the tobacco produced in my 
| district. It is the only commodity that now carries the full 
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war tax. It ts the only agricultural product that is taxed. 
There has been a reduction of war taxes on everything except 
certain types ef tobacco. 
or seven times greater in amount than the tenant receives who 
produces it, and three or four times the amount received by 
both the tenant and the landowner. 
crop of my district, and three-fourths of the people rely on it 
for a livelihood. It is produced in large quantities throughout 
the State of Kentucky. 

What would you think of the fairness of a taxing law which 
levied a tax on the chief crop or product of your district three 
or four times greater than the price the producer realizes for 
it? Would you not say it is unfair, unjust, and exorbitant? 

The people of my State are very much interested and con- 
cerned in having this tax reduced. North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky lead in the production of tobacco, but there are important 
productions in many other States, especially in Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Arkansas, Oklahonra, and Texas; and 
I especially call the attention of my colleagues from these States 
to this unfair tax and beg for their aid and assistance in bring- 
ing about a reduction. I appeal to the sense of fairness of the 
Members from all States. 


wo 


wrong 

Under the revenue act of 1926 the tax on cheap cigars was 
reduced one-half, and higher-priced cigars were also reduced to 
some extent, but not in the same proportion as the cheaper ones. 
However, there is no relief in the revenue act of 1926 for chew- 
ing and smoking tobacco or cigarette tobacco. The pre-war tax 
on cigarettes was $1.25 per thousand on cigarettes weighing not 
more than 3 pounds per thousand. This rate was raised to 
$2.05 per thousand in November, 1917, and to $3 per 
under the revenue act of 1918, where it has since remained. It 
will be seen that for 1,000 cigarettes weighing 3 pounds the 
Government receives as a tax $3, or $1 per pound. For this 
same tobacco the grower receives on an average of about 25 or 
30 cents per pound, or about one-fourth to one-third of the 
amount that the Government receives for tax. To count it 
another way, the price of a box of cigarettes costing 15 cents is 


divided as follows: The landowner, less than 1 cent; the tenant, | 


less than 1 cent: the Government, 6 cents; and the manufac- 


turer and handlers of the tobacco get something over 7 cents. 
We submit that this is a very unfair division. 
On cigarettes weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand the 


pre-war tax was $3.60 per thousand, and the 
1918 raised this tax to $7.20 per thousand. 

I desire to suggest here that cigarettes require the very finest 
and highest grade of tobacco that can be produced. To grow it 
we must have the richest of the soil and the greatest care and 
skill in the planting, cultivating, cutting, housing, grading, strip- 
ping, and marketing of the tobacco. It requires the best land 
and the most experienced workers. It is only possible to find 
a few acres of such land on the ordinary tobacco farm. 

As to chewing and smoking tobacco, the act of August, 1909, 
fixed the tax on it at 8 cents per pound. It was raised to 10% 
cents per pound in October, 1917, and to 13 cents per pound in 
November, 1917, and the present rate was fixed at 18 cents per 
pound by the revenue act of 1918. The producer gets for this 
tobacco about 18 or 20 cents per pound. The Government thus 
takes 100 per cent for taxes. A mere statement of the 
shows that the tax is unreasonable, as well as unjust. 

The only suggestion that attempts to justify this tax is that 
it is a luxury tax. 
it is surely not to those who produce it. It is not a luxury to 
the landowner but a necessity, when we realize the fact that his 
farm becomes a liability instead of an asset when the price of 
his tobacco crop is destroyed by taxation or otherwise. It is not 
a luxury to the farmer, who can not pay his tax and support his 
family when his tobacco crop does not yield a fair price. It is 
not a luxury to the tenant, whose existence depends upon his 
tobacco. Unless he receives a fair price he has no money with 
which to feed and clothe his wife and children. 
the necessities of life. He can not send his children to school. 
This tax is very unfair to him. 

There is no work on the farm that is as hard and exacting as 
the production of a tobacco crop. One man can not look after 
and cultivate over two acres, hence it is almost universally true 


revenue act of 


case 


that the tobacco tenant not only labors hard himself from early | 
morting until-late at night but his wife and children help him | 


in the production of his crop, so that he can have a sufficient 
number of acres to provide food and clothing for his family. 


He begins the crop in the winter by plowing the land and burn- | 


ing and preparing the bed for his seed, which must be sowed in 


the early spring to furnish plants to be set in the early summer. ' 


The tax on cigarette tobacco is six | 
Tobacco is the chief money | 


| best 


| pects of his tobacco crop. If 
| he remains in debt 


| to you to correct this wrong and reduce this tax 


| plant, cultivate, and produce the crop in the sp 


I call for the help of every Member | 
who advocates fairness and right and opposes oppression and | 


thousand | 


It may be a luxury to those who use it, but | 


| ducer, then it becomes unjust and 
| golden egg.” 


| to the consumer. It is 


He can not buy | 
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This bed requires constant care and watching. The crop re- 
quires constant work and skill in properly cultivating it, destroy- 
ing the worms, removing the suckers, and topping it It must 
be cut and housed under proper conditions and looked after in 
the barns until the time comes to strip it. 

This requires hard and skillful work, for it must not only be 
properly stripped but carefully graded in order to bring the 
prices. Thus, after working through the winter, spring, 
summer, fall, and winter again, the crop is ready to be taken 
to the market, after the tenant has spent four seasons in getting 
it ready. During all this time he has been living on the pros- 
he does not 
to his landlord, and 
prospects gloomy indeed. It is 


receive a fair price, 
this makes his future 
for these workers that I appeal 
I would that I 
could paint to you the picture of the husband and wife and 
their barefooted children, illy clad, going forth to the fleld to 
‘ing and sum- 
!! and winter 


mer and then prepare it for the market in the f: 
Many of these tenants live in bady constructed houses, with 
scant food, and not able to send their children to school when 
their crops fail or the price falls below the cost of production. 
There are thousands and thousands of tobacco tenants in this 
country, who, with all their efforts, as well as their famllies, 
make less than $500 per year, and many less than $200—and 
then to think that for every dollar that these hard-working 
people receive that this powerful and mighty Government takes 
$3 from the production of their toil! It is not fair. It is 
right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 1 


not 


Will the gentleman yield? 


am very much interested in the gen- 
tleman’s address, and I am delighted to him take this 
stand, because if there are any taxes which ought to be re- 
duced it should be tobacco taxes. I am giad the gentleman is 
starting an agitation about this matter, because I have 
interested in it for a number of years and have made several 
speeches about it. The Federal taxes paid by the State of 
Kentucky, which the gentleman represents, and the State of 
North Carolina are out of all proportion to the taxes paid by 
other States, and that is due to these tobacco taxes. In North 
Carolina we are now the second largest Federal taxpayer in the 
Union. 
We pay 
any other 


see 


been 


more Federal taxes than Pennsylvania, Illinois, or 
State except New York. I am delighted to see the 
gentleman taking this stand and I shall do everything I can 
to aid him in bringing about proper reduction of Federal tobacco 
taxes in favor of the people. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me suggest to the gentleman that there 
have been four internal revenue bills since 1921; the House of 
Representatives has been Republican, the Senate has heen 
Republican, and we have had a Republican President. If this 
great injustice has been done, it has been done by the Repub- 
lican Party 

Mr. WALKER. Well, it is a very unjust tax and there 
has been no relief. I am now asking for relief in the future, 
because the past is gone. 

Mr. GARNER. Is this the only injustice the gentleman 
knows about that the Republican Party is now perpetrating? 

Mr. WALKER. I can not take that up now. [Laughter.] 

It might be all right to place us high a tax on tobacco as a 
luxury as the user would pay, but whenever the tax gets so 
high that it reflects back and the price to the pro- 


the goose that lays the 


decreases 


“ kill 


We do not concede, however, that tobacco is entirely a luxury 


used by the poor and unfortunate as 
well as by the rich and powerful. It is so universally used that 


| it is a necessity to many, but considering it as a luxury only, we 


maintain that it is still unfair to the producer, to fix the tax 
so high that his profits in the production will be consumed and 
destroyed. 

The United States Government now receives nearly one-half 
billion dollars a year from its tobacco tax levy. This is far 
more than the producers receive for the entire crop. The to 
bacco grower is entitled to relief, and one of the greatest reliefs 
that can be given to him is to reduce this tax. The tobacco 
grower is constantly reminded that he can-not get a better price 
for his tobacco, on account of the high taxes. We submit that 
this Congress should make a material reduction in these taxes. 

Some who have given this matter study, and whose opijions 
are worthy of consideration, maintain that the tax could be re- 
duced one-half and the Government would receive more toney 
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in taxes at the lower rate than they now receive at the higher 
rate. It is my opinion that the taxes on chewing and smoking 
tobacco and snuff and cigarette tobacco should be reduced from 
one-third to one-half, and then we can wait and watch and see 
whether this reduction will result in an increased price to the 
grower, as well as the effect that it will have on the amount of 
taxes collected, and then lower the tax as experience will permit 
and justify. 

Agriculture is in a distressed condition. In many cases the 
price realized is below the cost of production. In addition to 
this situation the tobacco farmer is required to carry this tax 
burden on his production. 

I realize that to grant this relief raises a question of revenue, 
and must be carefully considered—for that reason I am bringing 
it sharply to the attention of Congress now, so that it may be 
considered in the next reduction of taxes. It should be brought 
about at the earliest possible moment. Tobacco prices during 
the last season were unsatisfactory and, in many cases, less than 
the cost of production. The buyers assign this excessive tax as 
one of the reasons why a higher price can not be paid for the 
crop. The tax is so high that they buy as little as possible. 

I appeal to you on behalf of the debt-ridden landowners to 
grant relief. I appeal to you on behalf of the struggling ten 
ants, who labor with their families from early morn until late 
at eve, through the long hot days of summer and the cold hours 
of winter, in order that they may have necessities of life 
for their families, and in order that they may have the means 
to educate their children, to prepare them for the struggles of 
life. They ask not for advantages, they beg not for favors, but 
crave at your hands only what is just and right. There are 
thousands of these workers, who are oppressed by this excessive 
taxation, and in the name of humanity I ask at the hands of 
this Congress relief from this oppression of this unjust tax- 
ation, 

On April 23,1929, eight days after the convening of the special 
session, I called attention to this tax, in the extension of my re- 
marks on the farm relief bill, and on May 31 I introduced H. R. 
3573 for the purpose of reducing this tax. I again call it to the 
attention of Congress, and implore you to lower this tax. 

Tobaceo prices have gone to pieces and are being described 
as miserable. Growers all over the tobacco districts are signing 
petitions, asking Congress to lower this tax. 


the 


It is the greatest farm relief that could come to the tobacco 
farmer, and in the name of all that is fair, just, and right I ask 
at your hands a substantial reduction of this war-time excessive 
tax. [Applause.] 

Reverting to the question asked by the gentleman from Texas, 
I desire to say that the tobacco districts of Kentucky have been 
represented heretofore by Democrats, and I have never heard of 
anything they have done to bring about this relief. [Applause.] 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am glad to see the gentleman starting 
the agitation on that side of the House. 
this question for some time, and if I can get the Democrats 
lined up, and the gentleman can get the Republicans lined up, 
we will get some relief. 

Mr. WALKER. I hope we may both succeed. 


CONGESTION IN THE FEDERAL COURTS 


ENFORCEMENT 


RELATING TO PROHIBITION 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN] is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I expect to discuss to-day the congestion in the Federal courts 
as caused by prohibition enforcement. We have had before the 
Judiciary Committee the recommendation of the President’s 
Commission on Law Observance with regard to increasing the 
powers of United States commissioners, so that petty liquor 
cases may be disposed of by United States commissioners instead 
of taking them direct into the Federal court. 

If the figures I have here for the last four years, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1926 and ending with the fiscal year 1929, 
are inaccurate in any way it is because the district attorneys 
of the United States have failed to file a correct report. As far 
as I am advised, the number of prohibition cases handled by 
the Federal courts has never been separated before this time, 
because in the report made by the Attorney General are in- 
cluded all of the narcotic and other criminal violations, as well 
as liquor violations. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the figures for 
each State and the tables which I have prepared may be in- 
corporated in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 
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| They show that during this 4year period there were 


I have been agitating | 


— 


Marcu 7 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Stoan). 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, congestion in the Federal 
courts, as brought about by the enforcement of the Federal 
prohibition laws, has recently caused President Hoover, the 
Attorney General, and the commission on law observance, 
headed by Mr. Wickersham, to call the attention of the Congress 
to the fact that legislation of considerable importance should 
be enacted in the very near future to relieve the existing condi- 
tions in the Federal courts and to provide adequate machinery 
which will enable the courts to take care of the increasing load 
of criminal cases, 

Up to this time, neither the Senate nor the House of Repre- 
sentatives have done anything to relieve the situation and from 
all indications it appears that no legislation of this character 
will be enacted at this session, the result of which will be to 
subject President Hoover to considerable criticism during the 
next year through the agency of Members of the Congress, who, 
for political reasons, or other motives of a personal nature, will 
seek to embarrass the President by the contention that he has 
not enforced the prohibition law, when as a matter of fact, 
Congress itself is to blame for not enacting legislation in accord- 
ance with his recommendation enabling him to proceed with his 
enforcement program. 

As a member of the Subcommittee of the Judiciary of the 
House of Kepresentatives, having the recommendations of the 
Commission on Law Observance under consideration, in so far 
as they pertain to this question of congestion in the Federal 
courts, I have given the matter considerable study. In order to 
get a correct picture of the situation, I obtained from the Attor- 
ney General the figures for the last four years, and will insert 
in the Recorp as part of my remarks the figures for each of the 
85 Federal judicial districts in the United States for the 4-year 
period, beginning with the fiscal year 1926 and ending with the 
fiscal year 1929, along with certain schedules prepared from 
these figures, which will show the number of prohibition cases 
commenced, pending, and terminated, and the number of convic- 
tions, acquittals, pleas of guilty, and jury trials in each Federal 


Without objection, 


| district and State during this 4-year period, including the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia, but excluding Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 
I appeal to you | 
not in idle words but with all of the earnestness and sincerity | 
at my command to hear this cry for help and grant this relief. | 


These figures were taken from the reports made by each 
district attorney in the United States to the Attorney General, 
for each year during the 4-year period, and, it will be noted, 
that they represent solely the action taken in prohibition cases, 


| Other criminal cases are not included. 


These figures present some very information. 


96,413 
prohibition cases commenced in all the Federal courts, or an 
average of 49,000 for each year. Of all cases commenced 163,653 


interesting 


| resulted in convictions, or an average of 41,000 convictions for 


each year. Of all convictions 150,700 were pleas of guilty, an 
average of 37,000 pleas of guilty for each year. Ninety-two per 
cent of the convictions were by pleas of guilty, while 8 per cent 
of the convictions were by jury. There were 17,354 jury trials 
conducted during the period, or an average of 4,300 jury trials 
each year. There were 5,061 acquittals. Seventy-one per cent 
of the cases tried by juries resulted in convictions, and 29 per 
cent resulted in acquittals. 
CASES COMMENCED 


By cases commenced is meant the cases that are started each 
year in the Federal courts, beginning with the fiscal year 1926 
and ending with the fiscal year 1929. 

There were 196,413 prohibition cases commenced in all the 
Federal courts during this 4-year period. During the fiscal 
year 1926 there were 44,207 cases commenced ; 40,432 in the fiscal 
year 1927; 55,416 in the fiscal year 1928; and 56,358 in the 
fiscal year 1929. Forty-two thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
nine, or approximately one-fourth of the cases started in all the 
States of the Union and the District of Columbia, were com- 
menced in the State of New York. Kentucky was second, with 
13,828 cases; and West Virginia was third, with 10,789. 

The smallest number of cases were commenced in the State of 
Kansas, where 47 cases were commenced during this 4-year 
period. North Dakota was second with 158 cases, and Vermont 
third with 222. 

More than one-half of all the cases commenced in the United 
States were commenced in the six combined States of New 
York, Kentucky, West Virginia, Texas, Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
and the District of Columbia. In other words, more prohibition 
cases were commenced in the 6 States mentioned and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia than were commenced in all of the other 42 
States put together. 

There were 42,899 cases commenced in the State of New York, 
while in the States of Washington, Florida, Arkansas, Mon- 
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tana, Alabama, New Jersey, Mississippi, South Carolina, Ari- 
zona, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Virginia, Idaho, Nebraska, In- 


diana, Iowa, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Mexico, Ore- | 42,886 in the fiscal year 1929. 


gon, Colorado, Nevada, South Dakota, Maine, Connecticut, Dela- 


ware, Utah, Wyoming, Vermont, North Dakota, and Kansas 
combined there were 41,724 cases commenced, showing that 


there were more cases started in New York State than in all 
the 31 States mentioned put together. 

That the cases commenced in the State of New York are on 
the increase there can be no doubt. In the year 1926 there were 
8,441 cases commenced, while in 1929 there were 13,820 cases 
commenced, an increase of 5,379. 

The southern district of New York is carrying the biggest 
load. 
district alone during this 4-year period. This 
were commenced in the three other Federal districts in New 
York combined. The southern district of New York leads every 
other district in the United States in the number of cases com- 
menced. In fact, twice as many cases were commenced in this 
district as in any other district in the United States, 

The average number of prohibition cases commenced each 
year of the 4-year period is approximately 49,000. 


CONVICTIONS 


is 


By convictions is meant the number of pleas of guilty and 
the number found guilty by a jury for violating the Federal 
prohibition laws during this 4-year period, beginning with the 
fiscal year 1926 and ending with the fiscal year 1929. 


During this 4-year period there were 163,653 convictions. 
New York with 34,525 convictions led all the other States. Ken- 


tucky was second with 12,125, and West Virginia third with 
8,706. 

The State of Kansas had the 
with 37; North Dakota was 
third with 164. 

Approximately one-fourth of the convictions obtained for 
violation of the Federal prohibition laws were in the States of 
New York and Georgia. There were 40,149 convicted in these 
two States during this 4-year period. 

It may also be of ‘interest to note that 81,306 convictions 
were had in the seven combined States of New York, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Texas, Pennsylvania, Georgia, and Okla- 
homa. In other words, one-half of the convictions secured in 
the United States for violation of the Federal prohibition laws, 
were secured in the States mentioned. 
were as many convictions secured in the 7 States mentioned as 
there were in the other 41 States in the Union and the District 
of Columbia combined. 

During the fiscal year 1926, there were 36,684 convictions 
obtained in all the States and the District of Columbia. While 


of convictions 
and Vermont 


number 
with 99, 


least 
second 


in the fiscal year 1927 there were 31,554; in the fiscal year 
1928 there were 48,549; and 46,766 in the fiscal year 1929. 
There are approximately 41,000 convictions each year for 


violation of the Federal prohibition laws. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In the Federal courts? 

Mr. BACHMANN. In the Federal courts only. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That does not include convictions 
State courts. 

Mr. BACHMANN. No; there is no way of obtaining the 
records from the State courts. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And none of the gentleman’s figures relates 


in the 


to the commencement of actions or to convictions in the State | 


courts? 

Mr. BACHMANN. No; only in the Federal courts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman’s remarks give 
the record for each State? 

Mr. BACHMANN. That will be given by States, alpha- 
betically, showing the States having the greatest congestion, 
and so on, all the way down the list. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I am in thorough sympathy with 
the argument of the gentleman; in fact, I introduced a similar 
bill three or four years ago, but I was confronted with a consti- 
tutional question. Has the gentleman gone into that phase of 
the matter, and does the gentleman treat of that in his remarks 
to-day? 

Mr. BACHMANN. 


I have gone into that, and I will speak of 
that a little later. 


PLEAS OF GUILTY 
By pleas of guilty is meant the number of pleas of guilty 
entered, beginning with the fiscal year 1926 and ending with 
the fiscal year 1929. 
During this 4-year period there were 150,700 pleas of guilty, 
During the fiscal year 1926 


or more than 37,000 each year. 





his means that there | court to conduct 984 prohibition trials, and then have time to 
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| 


There were 20,544 prohibition cases commenced in this | 
as many as | 


| were tried in the State of Kentucky, where 2,8: 





| 
| 


| ing disposition; in the fiscal year 1927 there were 21,072; 
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there were 34,036 pleas of guilty; in the fiscal year 192 


7 there 


were 28,732; in the fiscal year 1928 there were 45,046; and 
About one-fourth of all pleas of guilty, or 34,147, were 


entered in the State of New York. The State of Kentucky was 
second with 10,086 and West Virginia third with 8,622. 

The smallest number of pleas of guilty were entered in 
Kansas, with 34. North Dakota was second with 97 and Ver- 
mont third with 131. 

There were 76,605 pleas of guilty entered in the seven com- 
bined States of New York, Kentucky, West Virginia, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Georgia, which more than was 
entered in all the other 41 States and the District of Columbia 
combined. 

Approximately one-tenth of all pleas of guilty were entered 
in the southern district of New York. 

Ninety-two per cent of the convictions during this 4-year 
period were pleas of guilty, while 8 per cent of the convictions 
were by juries. 


is 


TRIALS BY JURY 

By jury trials is meant the number of cases tried by juries 
during the fiscal year beginning 1926 and ending with the fiscal 
year 1929. 


There were 17,354 trials by juries conducted during this 
4-year period, which is an average of about 4,300 trials each 
year. 


During the year 1926 there were 4,002 cases tried, while there 
were 4,825 cases tried by juries during the year 1929. 

The largest number of cases tried by juries during this period 

37 trials were 
held. The State of North Carolina was second, with 2,128 
trials, while the District of Columbia was third, with 1,383. 

There are only seven districts that had more than 500 jury 
trials each, while 78 districts had than 500 each, an 
average of 125 trials each year for the period. 

There were only five jury trials conducted during the 4-year 
period in the State of Kansas; Connecticut and North Dakota 
were second, with seven trials each. 

The eastern district of Kentucky has the distinction of having 
more jury trials than any other district. There were 2,185 
prohibition cases tried before juries in that district during this 
period. During the year 1929 984 jury trials were conducted, 
or an average of three jury trials each working-day in the year. 
It is hard to conceive how it is possible for the judge of that 


less or 


dispose of all other criminal cases pending in his court as well 
as to dispose of all the civil business. 

It may be interesting to note that there were more jury trials 
held in the State of Kentucky than in the States of Louisiana, 
Maryland, Idaho, Ohio, Colorado, Missouri, Virginia, Arizona, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Wisconsin, Oregon, Rhode Island, West 
Virginia, New Mexico, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Utah, Iowa, 
Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, Nebraska, Nevada, Massa- 
chusetts, Wyoming, South Dakota, Maine, Connecticut, North 
Dakota, and Kansas combined. In other words, more jury 
trials were conducted in the Stute of Kentucky than in all the 
ol States mentioned put together. 

Of the 17,354 jury trials held in all districts during the 4-year 
period, 5,061 resulted in acquittals and 12,293 resulted in con- 
victions. This means that 29 per cent of those who stood trial 
were acquitted, while 71 per cent were convicted. 

PENDING CASES 


sv pending cases is meant all the prohibition cases remaining 
on the court dockets which had not been tried or disposed of 
at the end of each fiscal year. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1926 there were 24,648 
prohibition cases pending in all the Federal courts and await- 
in 
1928 there were 20,930; while at the end of the fiscal year 1929 
there were 18,654. 

During this 4-year period there was a decrease of 600 cases 
of those that were pending, showing that, in addition to taking 
care of all the new cases that were commenced each year dur- 
ing the period, the Federal courts had disposed of 600 more 
eases from the number pending. 

At the beginning of the period in 1926 the State of New York 
had 5,270 cases pending on its dockets, while at the end of the 
period in 1929 there were 4,829 cases still pending and awaiting 
disposition. At the end of the period in 1929 there were 16 
States and the District o7 Columbia, which showed an increase 
in the number of cases pending, while 32 States showed a 
decrease. 

The State of New York, with 


4,829 has more cases 


Georgia is second 


cases 


pending than any other State in the Union. 
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with 
1,300 

On the other hand 
pending, less than any other State. Delaware is 
with 4 cases, and Kansas third with only 11 pending. 

The District of Columbia shows the largest increase in 
number of pending cases. At the beginning of the period in 
1926 there were 649 cases pending; at the end of the period in 
1929 there were 1,300 pending. 

The State of New Jersey shows the largest decrease. 
beginning of the period in 1026 there were 1,967 cases pending; 
at the end of the period in 1929 there were only 521 pending. 

Or the 18,654 cases pending at the end of 
in all Federal courts, 4,829, or more than one-fourth, were pend- 
ing in the State of New York. 

There are 85 Federal judicial districts in the United States, 
and 76 districts had less than 500 cases each pending at the end 
of the fiscal year 1929. In other words, there were only 9 dis- 
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1,516 cases, while the District of Columbia is third with 


has second 


tricts out of the 85 that had more than 500 cases each pending. | 


COMPARISON OF 

While 
period in the State of New 
ed in the State of Kansas. 

There were 34,525 convictions in the State of New York while 
in the State of Kausas there were 37. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1929 there 
pending in New York and only 11 in Kansas. 

Thirty-four thousand hundred forty-seven pleas 
guilty were recorded in New York, while in Kansas there were 34. 

During the 4-vear period there were 815 jury trials in New 
York, while in Kansas there were only 5. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Would the gentleman deduce from that there 
is better enforcement in New York than in Kansas? 

Mr. BACHMANN. As I view the situation from these figures, 
it is pretty difficult to tell. There are two ways to look at the 
matter of enforcement. Does the gentleman mean the number of 
arrests made or the number of cases that could be arrested? 

Mr. CELLER. I mean the number of cases that have been 
started, which is an indication there is some degree of en- 
forcement, and probably better enforcement, in New York than 
that which exists in Kansas. 

Mr. BACHMANN. These figures show 
New York the law is better enforced, because 
officials, or the peace officers, or whoever make the arrests 
there, have brought more cases into the courts of New York 
than the Federal courts there can take care of. 

Mr. CELLER. As the gentleman well knows, in New York 
we huve no State enforcement act, whereas in Kansas we have 
such an act, and yet we hear it stated, as we have been told 
before the Judiciary Committee, of which the gentleman and I 
are members, that where there is no State enforcement act the 
prohibition law is likely not to be properly enforced ; and I judge 
from the gentleman's figures that in New York we have better 
enforcement, without a State enforcement act, than in Kansas, 
where they have a State enforcement act. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. 


THE STATES OF NEW YORK AND KANSAS 


comme+nh 


were 4,829 cases 


one 


in the State of 
the New York 


that 


Is not this rather the proper con- 
clusion, that in New York the entire load of enforcement falls 
upon the Federal courts, while in Kansas the State courts take 
care of the better part of it? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Exactly so. 
the State of New York enforcing 
except the Federal courts. 
Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. 
the Federal courts. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The entire load falls on 
courts in the four Federal districts of New York. 

Mr. CHURISTOPHERSON, While in Kansas they have State 
enforcement, 

Mr. BACHMANN. Exactly so. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL Kansas. Is it not a fact that under the 
Federal law a minimum fine of even $1 and costs may be im- 
posed as a penalty under a plea of guilty? 

Mr. BACHMANN. No; not now, except in eases of unlawful 
possession. 

Mr. SPROUL of 
for a violation—— 

Mr. BACHMANN. I understand the other fines are fixed 
by Title IL of the national prohibition act and they are more 
in cases of transportation and sale than they are in cases of 


po ssessit mm. 


There are no other courts in 
the Federal prohibition laws 


And therefore the entire load falls 


on 


the Federal 


ot 


Kansas. Is there any minimum fine fixed 


vides. 
the State of Connecticut, with two cases | 


the 


At the | 


the period in 1929 | 


there were 42,899 cases commenced during the 4-year | 
York, there were only 47 cases | 


of | 
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Mr. 
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SPROUL of Kansas. I am asking what the law pro- 
Is it not the fact that under the Federal law, the Vol- 
stead law in particular, the Federal court may assess as low a 
fine as $1 if the court chooses to do so? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I think that is true. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. While in Kansas the minimum pun- 
ishment for any violation of the prohibitory law is $100 plus 
30 days in jail; and is it not a fact that this penalty accounts 
for so few prosecutions and so few convictions and means that 
the law is better observed? 

Mr. BACHMANN, I can say to my good friend from Kansas 
I have no personal knowledge of the situation in Kansas, but I 
do have personal knowledge, from the figures here, of the 
number of cases pertaining to the Federal court in the State of 
Kansas. 

Mr. GUYER. And if the gentleman will permit, I will add to 
that statement, in the State of Kansas the Federal judge an- 
nounced he did not want these cases tried in the Federal court. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I do not know about that. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. HAMMER. I do not think the gentleman from Kansas 
{Mr. Sprout] desires to make the statement or to create the 
impression on the House that the Federal courts ever imposed 
a fine of $1 in liquor cases. I do not think in any instance do 
they impose such a small fine as that. The usual fine in the 
small cases in the jurisdictions I know of is $100, and there is 
seldom as small a fine as $25 in any Federal court. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I do not know what the situation is in 
Kansas with respect to fines, and I am not discussing the mat- 


| ter of fines; but I want to say to the gentleman from North 


Carolina the situation in each Federal district is different in 
that respect. Some Federal judges will impose a fine for a vio- 
lation of the prohibition law, while others will sentence to jail 
or to the penitentiary. 

I was in the Federal District Court for the Southern District 
of West Virginia this week and I saw the judge of that court 
in an hour and a half sentence over 50 prohibition violators to 
the penitentiary at Atlanta, to the reformatory at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, or to the Boys’ Industrial School here in Washington ; 
and in no instance, except where the maximum penalty was 
fixed, were fines attached. When I asked him about this he 
said, “Down here they do not have the money to pay fines 
and this is the only way we can enforce the law.” 

Mr. HAMMER. I will say to the gentleman that in my sec- 
tion of the country the United States courts, unless it is a 
first offense and a trivial offense, impose a jail sentence. 

Mr. BACHMANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I do 
not want to go further into these outside discussions. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

In addition to the States of New York and Kentucky, the 
District of Columbia presents a situation pertaining to conges- 
tion that should have the immediate attention of the Congress, 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1926 there were 649 cases 
pending, while at the end of the fiscal year 1929 the number 
had increased to 1,300, showing the number of cases pending had 
doubled in 1929 over 1926. The fact is there are more cases 
pending in the District of Columbia than the courts are able 
to take care of. 

During the year 1928 there were 2,630 cases commenced in 
the District of Columbia, while in the year 1926 there were 
1,819 cases commenced ; and jn 1929 there were 1,661 commenced, 
showing that there were approximately 1,000 cases less com- 
menced in 1929 than there were in 1928, and 158 cases less in 
1929 than were commenced in 1926. 

In 1926 there were 1,512 convictions secured, in 1927 there 
were 1,299, in 1928 there were 1,898, and in 1929 there were 822 
convictions, showing a decrease of 690 convictions in the fiscal 
year 1929 as compared with the fiscal year 1926. 

The greatest number of jury trials were conducted in the 
year 1927, when 702 trials were conducted, while the smallest 
number of trials were conducted in the fiscal year 1929, when 
only 167 jury trials were held, 

WEST VIRGINIA 


The State of West Virginia ranks third of all the States in 
the Union in the number of cases commenced, convictions, and 
pleas of guilty, surpassed only by the States of New York and 
Kentucky. There were 42,899 cases commenced in New York 
during this 4-year period, while there were 10,789 commenced 
in West Virginia, showing that one-fourth as many cases are 
commenced in West Virginia as are commenced in the State of 
New York. 

There were more cases commenced in West Virginia than 
were commenced in the 17 combined States of Indiana, Iowa, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Mexico, Oregon, Colorado, 
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Nevada, South Dakota, Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, Utah, 
Wyoming, Vermont, North Dakota, and Kansas. 

There was a decrease in the cases commenced from 2,674 in 
1926 to 2,109 in 1929. The largest number of cases were com- 
menced in 1927, when 3,097 were commenced, while the smallest 
number were commenced in 1929, when 2,148 cases were started. 

During the 4-year period there were 8,706 convictions in the 


age of 2,200 each 
of guilty. 
guilty. 

There were only 99 jury trials, 14 of which resulted in 
acquittals and 85 in convictions, showing that of those who 
went to trial 84 per cent were convicted and 16 per cent were 
acquitted. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1926 there were 562 cases 
pending in West Virginia, while at the end of the fiscal year 
1920, 550 cases were pending, showing a decrease of 12 pending 
cases during the period. 

Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Has the gentleman any informa- 
tion as to how many were nolled? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I have a number of cases nolled but there 


year. Of the convictions, 8,622 were pleas 


In other words, 99 per cent of those convicted plead 


| 
| 
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Mr. CELLER. That would indicate that West Virginia is in 
rebellion against the law? 

Mr. BACHMANN. No; it does not 
that they are trying to enforce the law. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. It shows that they have district 
attorneys who have the right attitude on the enforcement of 


indicate that; rather 


| the law. 
two Federal districts in the State of West Virginia, or an aver- | 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Apparently there is a drive on the im- 
pecunious there if they can not pay their fine. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I do not know how they select them; I 
have told you what I saw in the courts. 

If the agency charged with the duty of making arrests 
makes more arrests for violation of the prohibition laws than 


| the court can dispose of either by trial by jury or by pleas of 


| other States. 


were so many figures respecting the cases in court, jury trials | 
and indictments, I did not put them in the list, but I will be | 


glad to give the gentleman the figures if he wishes. 

The southern district handles about three times 
prohibition cases as the northern district. 

RELIEF 

The President, the Attorney General, and the commission on 
law observance have recommended reorganization of the Fed- 
eral court structure in order to relieve the congestion by, first, 
increasing the number of Federal judges; and, second, 
enlarging the powers of the United States commissioners. 

The first involves no constitutional question, while the sec- 
ond involves several. Neither of these 


as many 


the enactment of legislation by the Congress. If in the future 
a number of our Federal Courts are so congested that it is 
impossible to dispose of all prohibition cases pending on their 


recommendations can | giving the United States commissioners enlarged powers, in- 
, seFonr > r > rac) . _ 20 . " °C ‘ > | a / . § : g 3 
be performed by the President, because both proposals require 


guilty, then the court is congested. That is the situation in 
the State of New York, the District of Columbia, and several 
The prohibition officers and police have brought 
in to the courts more cases than the courts can conveniently 
handle, and unless more courts are provided the law can not 
be properly enforced. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. In some States that may be so, 
but the Federal law is without any special provision for pro- 
curing evidence, other than through the grand jury? 

Mr. BACHMANN. A Federal prohibition agent 


can make 


| an investigation and make arrests. 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. But the law does not provide the 
agent with a supply of money to buy evidence? 


Mr. BACHMANN. Well, that is beside the question that I 


| am discussing. 


by | 


dockets, the people of the United States will place the blame | 


where it rightfully belongs—on the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and not upon the President. Every step the 
President has taken relative to the enforcement of Federal 
criminal laws indicates not only that he is sincere in his belief 


but that he has the foresight to call the attention of the Senate, | 
the House of Representatives, and the people of the country to | 


the fact that necessary and immediate legislation should be 
enacted in order that the law of the land may be enforced. 
The President has now been in office for one year. In that 
period he has appointed a commission composed of some of the 
most capable and learned men in the country to investigate and 
study this question of enforcing the Federal criminal laws; he 
has repeatedly called the attention of the Congress to the fact 
that the increasing enactment of Federal criminal laws in the 


When courts are congested to this extent, it means consid- 
erable delay in the trial of civil matters, with much hardship to 
private litigants, as well as delay in the disposition of other 
criminal cases. 

The other recommendation to relieve congestion, namely, 
volves several constitutional questions. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, judges of Fed- 
eral courts must be appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. A United States commissioner is not a court; 
he does not perform judicial functions. If he is clothed with 
the power to try prohibition cases and enter judgment, he 
would be performing a judicial function which would bring 
him within the Constitution of the United States, requiring 
his appointment by the President and confirmation by the 
Senate. He would hold his office during the remainder of his 
life, like all Federal judges. 

Were it possible to enlarge the powers of the commissioners 
so that they would have the same powers as are now conferred 
upon justices of the peace, and magistrates in the several States, 


| many thousands of prohibition cases would be disposed of each 


past 20 years, with the entailing increasing number of viola- | 


culminated in a burden upon the Federal courts of a character 
for which they are ill-designed and, in some cases, far beyond 
their capacity. 

I am of the opinion that inasmuch as the creation of new 
Federal judicial districts or the appointment of more Federal 
judges would not conflict with the provisions of the Constitution, 
that immediate relief from congestion could be provided in those 
States wherein the figures show the Federal courts are unable 
to dispose of the business demanding immediate attention by 
the creation of new districts or the appointment of additional 
judges. [Applause.] 

In order to enforce the Federal prohibition laws it is neces- 
sary that three separate agencies cooperate. There must be 
agencies to procure evidence and make arrests, district attorneys 
to prepare and try the cases, and courts to hear them. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Can the gentleman give the char- 
acter of the sentences imposed upon pleas of guilty? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I have just stated that in three-fourths 
of the cases the judge sent the defendants to jail, or the re- 
formatory in Chillicothe, or the National Training School in 
the District of Columbia, or to the Atlanta Penitentiary. He 


year; and the question of congestion would then be of minor 
importance. 

The Commission on Law Observance, in order to keep 
within the constitutional requirements and at the same time 


‘ . . : . | relieve » Federal courts of this burde as rec 1ended the 
tions thereof, of which violation of the prohibition laws com- | relieve the Federal courts of this burden, has recommended that 


prises rather more than one-half of the total arrests, has finally | ©. : ; p> 
sioners to hear the evidence in all prohibition cases prosecuted 
| by complaint or information. 


legislation be enacted permitting the United States commis- 


The commissioner after hearing 


| the evidence would report the facts to the Federal court, and 





has been sending so many up from the-southern districts that he 


told me last Thursday the officials in Chillicothe notified him 
not to send any more over there, because they could not take 
care of them, and he said there was some question in his mind 
what to do with them, because he could not fine them when they 
had not the money to pay. 


the court, after reviewing the report, would proceed to enter 


| judgment of acquittal or conviction as the case may be, and in 
‘ case of conviction impose sentence. 


There has been considerable opposition to this proposal be- 
cause, it is claimed, the proceeding will deprive the accused 


| of his constitutional right of trial by jury and, in addition, 


the court would still be called upon to review the commissioner's 
report of each case and impose sentence. Personally I am 
opposed to depriving any citizen of his constitutional right of 
trial by jury. [Applause.] Any citizen who is liable to have 
his liberty taken from him by confinement in jail, whether 
it be for one day or six months, is entitled to his right of trial 
by jury. 

The Commission on Law Observance, which has given this 
matter of congestion considerable study, appreciates the serious- 
of the situation and is very desirous that some action 
should be taken. 

The Jones law became effective May 2, 1929. 
law every violation of the national prohibition act, except 
unlawful possession, is made a potential felony. This means 
that the proceedings in the Federal courts for all violations 
of the national prohibition act, except unlawful possession and 
the maintenance of a nuisance, must be before the grand jury 
and by indictment. 

Prior to the Jones Act those accused 
sale could be prosecuted on information. 


hess 


Under this 


of transportation and 


Now it is necessary 
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to proceed by indictment, which means an inquiry by a grand 
jury 

Until the figures for the end of the fiscal year 1980 are avail- 

t will be impossible to tell what effect the operation of the 

law will have on this question of congestion. As it looks 

all the cases except possession being prosecuted under 

it, the Federal courts will be more congested at the end 

al year 1930 than they were at the end of the fiscal 


noticed in one of my home newspapers the other day an item 
to the effect that Commander John D. Pennington, in charge of 
the sixth Federal prohibition unit, had conferred with the Hon. 
W. G. Brown, State prohibition commissioner for West Virginia, 
ni that a system was being worked out whereby all petty 

ises Were to be prosecuted by the State courts, leaving the 
ases involving interstate shipments and conspiracy to be han- 
dled by the Federal courts. 

If a system of this kind could be worked out in every State 

i a State vrohibition law much headway could be made 

rohibition enforcement, There would be very little con- 

on in the Federal courts, except in those States where they 

no State prohibition law. It will be interesting to observe 

the progress made under this system of State and Federal 
cooperation in the State of West Virginia. 

I do not think it can be seriously doubted but that the large 
number of prosecutions of minor violations of the prohibition 
laws due to the necessity of proceeding by indictment will seri- 
ously interfere with the vigorous handling of major violations. 
This situation can only be relieved by the Congress and not by 
the President. 

One of the first things the Congress should do is to enact 
legislation as suggested by the Commission on Law Observance, 
defining the term “casual or slight violations” as used in the 
Jones law, “so that the district attorneys may prosecute these 
petty violations upon complaint or by information, and in such 
cases, When so prosecuted, the penalty for each offense should 
be a fine net to exceed $500 or confinement in jail, without hard 
labor, not to exceed six months, or both.” 


This legislation— 
Says the commission— 


would obviate the long delay, unnecessary expense, and needless keeping 
in session of grand juries which are demanded by the present state of 
the Jones law. 


Mr. Speaker, if it is possible for the Federal Government to 
properly enforce the Federal prohibition laws there is one thing 
sure, and that is, they can not be enforced without the aid of 
the Federal courts; and if there are more cases than the Fed- 
eral courts can dispose of under the present judicial structure, 
it is high time that the Congress enact legislation to relieve the 
situation. [Applause.] 

The States and districts wherein relief is needed may be de- 
termined from the following schedules, which I ask may be 
incorporated as a part of my remarks. 
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Annual disposition of cases beginning fiscal year 1926, ~ fiseal = 1989 
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Total disposition of cases by States, beginning fiscal year 1926, enaing fiecal year 1929 
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; New York 34, 525 1. New York 
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Total disposition of cases by States, beginning fiscal year 1926, ending fiscal year 1929—Continued 
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Disposition of cases in each State for period beginning fiscal year 1926 
and ending fiscal year 1929 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
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NEW YORK—continued 
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| District } 1926 | 1927 | 
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| and ending fiscal year 1929—Continued 
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District | 1926 | 1927 1928 1929 | Total 
i 


—— ——— = _ 


Middle enn 667 449 2, 230 
Western. .- ... 14 251 817 


' 
| 

Commenced | Eastern ‘ 518 698 % 2, 85« 
| 


1,319 2. 5, 901 


| 
Terminated —— 521 Sh 2, 957 
‘cue } Sil f Q | 2,154 
’ “ | 147 22 221 | 929 
| 
| 


,179 47% , A 6, 040 

Convictions...... Eastern ..... | 410 { | 2, 450 
Middle a 571 | 437 323 1, 816 

Western | ; 111 181 722 


foe 


1,206 | 4,988 


Acquittals haster ‘ si 50 | 174 


19 115 
5 19 


308 
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Eastern aie 157 | 533 
Middle 11: \ 398 
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Pending Easter 
Middle 


Western 


Pending -._......- ..| Northern 76 4s | 
astern . 47 26 
Southern_. -| 137 | 77 
Western.......... 141 | 121 


Commenced Northern eae 5 & 3, 102 
Fastern 164 183 35 1, 068 
Southern 442 | 505 5 } 2, 134 
Western i 791 728 827 | : 3, 058 


1, 700 | 2,176 | 2,92 f 9, 362 


Terminated _.........; Northern__. banal 334 | 707} 1: f 3, 070 
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Disposition of cases in cach State for pertod beginning fAscal year 126 
and ending fiscal year 192 Continued 
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District 
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| Fastern 
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1926 1927 923 1929 | Total 


176 
Is 
139 


55 | 


101 


148 
van 
308 
395 
8 
329 | 


47 | 39 | 
101 80 


“us | 119 | 
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23 19 66 | 
378 619 282 


307| 401 


95 | 76 
846 | 746 


134 | 402 
460} 2,105 


| | 
594 2,507 | 


1} 14 
19 | 107 


20 121 


96 335 
563 409 1, 830 


26 | 28 | 9 


7} 7| 145} 66 


82 | 


173 | 75 


at al ae 
379 | 606 | 231 


403 624 347 


| Pending 


| Aequittals- ... 


563 | 408 | 659 | 6535 2, 165 


WEST VIRGINIA 


District 1926 


SES’ Northern 


Southern 


| Commenced 


Terminated Northern 


Soutbern 


Convictions Northern 


Southern 


Northern 
Southern 


Northern 
| Southern 


Trials................| Northern 
Southern 


Northern 
Southern 


WISCONSIN 


| Pending 


Commenced 


Terminated... | Eastern 


Western 


Convictions-. Eastern 


Western 





Pending - - .- 


| Commenced 


Terminated -. 
Convictions 
Acquitals 
Pleas 

Trials 
Pending 


NARCOTICS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The.gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Srrovicu], under the order heretofore made, is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 
Mr. SIROVICH. 
House. Here is a poppy. 


Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
It is about the size of an egg. When 
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you shake it, you hear a noise due to the seeds contained in it. 
The poppy contains two kinds of seed, one black and the other 
white. 

rhe color of the seeds gives the name to the poppy. 
either a black poppy or a white poppy. 
annual It rises 2 or 3 feet in height and sometimes even 
to 5 or 6 feet, in favorable situations. In India it blooms 
in the month of February. In Europe, and the United States, 
no earlier than June, July, or August. 

When you cut your finger blood exudes. Within five minutes 
it coagulates. When you cut into the unripe capsule of the 
y, just before it is a year old, it too bleeds. But its blood is 

nted by a white milky exudation. This milky exudation 

24 hours to coagulate. After that time this coagulated 
product is scraped off the capsule of the poppy, and it is called 
opium from the Greek word “ opion,” which means juice. This 
is known as crude opium. 

It is in the capsule that the juice most abounds and the vir- 
tues of the plant chiefly reside. The seeds contained within the 
poppy are destitute of narcotic properties. From ancient down 
to modern times they have been employed in the preparation of 
various dainties such aS bread, cakes, and rolls. 

The abound with a bland oil commercially called 
‘poppy-seed oil,” which may be extracted by expression. This 
oil resembles olive oil, for which it has been used as a substitute 
in every part of the civilized world. 

At the present time the poppy is cultivated very extensively 
in India, China, Persia, Egypt, and in Asiatic Turkey for its 
opium and in certain portions of Europe chiefly for its seeds. 

Iicre is the leaf. It grows mainly in South America, 
principally in Peru, and in Java, owned by Holland. 

In human society man reproduces himself. His progeny are 
remembered as his offspring. Some of his descendants become 
famous while others become infamous. So with opium. This 
famous drug has 18 descendants. In chemistry we call them 
derivatives or alkaloids. Who are some of these distinguished 
children that opium has given to the world? Its oldest son is 
called morphine. Next come codein, narcein, papaverine, and 
pantopon, used in childbirth as twilight sleep. The rest have 
been relegated to the background of obscurity. 

In 1817 an eminent German chemist, Saturner, extracted 
morphine from opium and preached the modern doctrine that 
the narcotic powers of opium resided in morphine, and so named 
this drug after the famous god of sleep, Morpheus. The chief 
descendant of morphine as its derivative is heroin, the grand- 
opium. The only son of coca is cocaine, medically 
known as its alkaloid 

From time immemorial, through ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern opium has been used for five purposes: First, to 
relieve every form of pain that the human body is heir to. Sec- 
ond, to induce sleep for insomnia caused by inconceivable men- 
tal, physical, and functional conditions. Third, to check meta- 
bolic disturbances caused by inflammation and irritation that 
can take place in any part of the human body. Fourth, to coun- 
teract excessive secretions in the various cells of the body that 
give rise to serious disturbances, such as diarrhea, pleurisy, and 
peritonitis. Fifth, for systemic purposes to build up the physi- 
cal and mental constitution of exhausted and worn-out human 
bodies 
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In all parts of the world opium has been habitually employed | 
by many with a view to its exhilarating and anodyne influence. | 


This is particularly the case among the Mohammedans and the 
Hindus, who find in this nareotic drug the most pleasant sub- 
stitute for alcoholic drinks, which are interdicted by their reli- 
gion. In India, Persia, China, and Turkey it is consumed in 


immense quantities, and many nations of the East smoke opium | 


as those of the West smoke tobacco. 

The use of opium as a medicine can be clearly traced back 
to Diagos, who was nearly contemporary with Hippocrates, the 
founder of ancient medicine, 


What is the physiological action of opium and its derivatives | 
There are four | 


upon the human body and the human mind? 
varieties of symptoms: First, subjective; 
third, mental; and fourth, moral. 

The subjective symptoms are the symptoms that the patient 
feels and complains of most. What are they? Generally speak- 
ing, opium is a stimulant narcotic. Taken by a healthy person 
in moderate doses it increases the force, fullness, and frequency 
of the pulse, augments the temperature of the skin, invigorates 


second, objective; 


the muscular system, quickens the senses, animates the spirits, | 


and gives new energy to the intellectual faculties. 

This operation, while it is extended to all parts of the sys- 
tem, is directed with peculiar force to the brain, the functions 
of which it excites, and sometimes even goads on to intoxica- 
tion and delirium. 
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| drug when used for purposes never intended by nature. 
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In a short time this excitation subsides. A bodily calmness 
and a delightful placidity of mind succeed. The individual, 
insensible to painful impressions, forgetting all source of care 
and anxiety, submits himself to a current of undefined and un- 
connected but pleasing fancies and is conscious of no other 
feeling than that of a quiet and peculiar enjoyment. 

At the end of half an hour or an hour from the administra- 
tion of the narcotic, all consciousness is lost in sleep. The 
soporific effect, after having continued for 8 or 10 hours, goes 
off and is often succeeded by more or less nausea, headaches, 
tremors, and other symptoms of diminished or irregular nervous 
action, which soon yield to the recuperative energies of the sys- 
tem, and unless the dose is frequently repeated, and the powers 
of nature worn out by overexcitement, no injurious consequences 
will ultimately result. 

Such is the obvious operation of opium when moderately 
taken, as experienced by the patient. 

What are the objective symptoms as observed by the outsider 
looking upon one who uses the drug? His physical condition 
is below par. His features are expressionless. They index a 
lack of mental activity. They have the hatchet face with sunken 
cheeks and lusterless eyes. The color of the skin varies from a 
waxen pallor to a bluish appearance. The fingernails become 
brittle and chip off. The teeth soften and suffer continuous de- 
struction. The dentine crumbles away. Gradual loss of weight 
increases monthly. An actual repugnance for meat is ever 
present while the drug is being used. The addicts become exces- 
Sive cigarette smokers. 

Blood pressure is uniformly high in morphine addiction and 
is often below normal in heroin cases. Yawning every few sec- 
onds. Tremor is very excessive, and the expression haggard. 
Excessive muscular weakness, and finally utter collapse. The 
mortality among drug addicts is largely from those cases which 
often follow too rapid reduction or total deprivation. So much 
for the objective symptoms, 

What are the mental symptoms? Persons who were, prior to 
the addiction of this habit, honorable and upright, lose their 
fine sense of honor and degenerate into conscienceless pre- 
yaricators of the truth. In medicine we term them pathological 
liars. In the lexicon of the addict there is no such word as 
truth. He lies and lies in order to get possession of the drug. 
He will cry, plead, implore, beg, and beseech to give him the 
drug. 

Deception and distortion of the truth and facts go hand in 
hand with the drug addict. His daily life is a veritable hell 
on earth through fear that the source of supply may be cut off. 
Gradually the mind drags down, and the drug addict becomes a 
derelict and driftwood upon the ocean of life, deserted by his 
friends, scorned by his relatives, and outlawed by society. 
[Applause. ] 

What are the moral symptoms? He is unable to differentiate 
between right and wrong, but uniformly does the wrong thing at 
the right time. He does not sustain his former moral level, 
but becomes careless in language and behavior, neglectful of 
family life and of personal appearance, and finally loses all 


| sense of dignity, and becomes a moral as well as a mental and 


physical degenerate. 

Under these conditions, crimes of every conceivable nature 
are committed to obtain the drng. On this point the addict 
becomes imbued with the courage of desperation, whereas 
usually drug addicts are cowards. 

Addicts are clannish to a degree. They become reformers, 
crusaders, and, just like the enthusiasts in religion, in politics, 
and in prohibition, they fanatically preach the gospel of their 
drugs, and so each addict surreptitiously carries propaganda to 
the people he comes in contact with in speaking of the wonders 
and the glories of what opium and its derivatives will do to the 
one who takes them. 

Days and dates become confused, and memory plays some 
pitiful tricks with these unfortunate men and women, To the 
female, in order to secure the drug, moral obligations are cast 
aside. Men and women alike are cowards and have no stamina 
or fortitude to come back. Such is the terrible tragedy of this 
[Ap- 
plause. ] 

The normal healthy person, having a sound mind in a healthy 
body, is uninfluenced by these drugs. Transient periods of 
physical imperfections are relieved and the drug is forgotten. 

But what types of people use this drug? Personally I consider 
them psycopathic constitutional inferior types. Neurotics, dys- 
peptics, neurasthenics, high morons, low morons, hysterics ; men 
and women who have been deprived by nature of certain inherent 
qualities that necessarily must go with the sound mind and the 
healthy body. These people bear the same relationship to 
normal human beings that the thorns and the thistles and the 
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weeds bear to nature. They can not stand pain or suffering. 
They are victims of hereditary, environmental, or acquired dis- 
orders that opiates only relieve. That is why they become slaves 
to these drugs. 

These men and women should never be arrested and placed 
in prison. [Applause.] 


who come into intimate contact with them. In our own country 
there are at least a million addicts who are using this drug to 
bolster their physical and mental shortcomings. 

What is the treatment of drug addiction? For the last gen- 
eration various drugs were used that were supposedly specific 
for the cure of this unfortunate malady. 
eminent authorities to-day in the Nation and in the world are 


agreed that there is no alternative treatment that will enable a | 


drug addict to be cured. The most humane form of treatment is 
that of giving progressively, diminishing doses of morphine. 
Two to three weeks should be allowed for this reduction treat- 
ment. The advantages of this method are the absence or great 
diminution of severe suffering and its safety as regards collapse 
and danger to life, 


In my study of the treatment of drug addiction no substances | Know in this world. 


have so far been found that may be called specific cures for | 


drug addiction. The utilization of depressants on the brain 
and nervous system are ineffective and not practical as a sub- 
stitute for opium derivatives and should be disregarded by 
everyone who treats drug addicts. 

The most important consideration following elimination of 
the use of opium and its derivatives, cocaine and its alkaloids, 


is the rehabilitation treatment, which consists in putting the | 


drug addict upon the farm close to nature, encouraged by sym- 
pathetic attendants, who will help him climb the ladder of life 
once again and return to society as a useful member; in other 
words, to end his being a continued expense and even a menace 
to the city, and make him a self-supporting productive citizen. 
To secure such a result it must be assured that the addict has 
learned a trade or line of work through which he may be self- 
supporting; that a position be found for him when he is pre- 
pared; that his progress for a number of years be supervised 
and checked up through some form of parole; and finally that 
he be brought to a state of mind whereby he becomes coopera- 
tive and honestly desires to be permanently free of his habit. 

To help the treatment of drug addiction we must get govern- 


of the world must get together and find a treatment that will 
permanently cure and eradicate the drug evil throughout the 
world. [Applause.] 

Every proponent of the principle of prohibition is pleading 
for laws and regulations that will bring about State enforce- 
ment of the dry law. 

If there ever was humane legislation that is necessary at the 
present time it is cooperation from every State of the Union, 
through its legislatures, that will help to rigidly enforce the 
evils of drug addiction. We have one enforcement agent for the 
narcotic Jaw for every 500,000 citizens of the United States. 
We have 200 men who are asked to enforce the narcotic laws 
amongst 120,000,000 people in the United States. The total 
amount of money spent for enforcement because of drug addic- 
tion in this Nation is the sum of $1,600,000. How much better 
and greater would it be if we would take away some of the 


$36,000,000 appropriated for prohibition, which is unenforcible, | 
and utilize part of it to enforce a law that the citizenship of 


our Nation is praying and hoping will be rigidly enforced. 
[Applause.] 
Three tons of opium and its derivatives are necessary to look 


after the medical and the scientific requirements of the whole 


world. One ton of opium and its derivatives is all that is needed 
to look after all the people of North America and South America 
for medicinal and scientific purposes. And still almost 200 tons 
were smuggled into the United States during the last year, 
85 per cent of which comes through the harbor of the city of 
New York. 

From that port it is distributed to the large dealers who sell 
and ship only to trusted dealers in other cities, who in turn dis- 
tribute to the smaller peddlers. 

In the United States there are only 4 factories manufac- 
turing derivative narcotic drugs, while in 5 countries of Europe, 
such as England, France, Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, 
there are 50 factories that are turning out opium and its deriva- 
tive drugs to dope and drug the innocent peoples of the world. 
An ounce of morphine sells in Europe for 50 cents. By the 
time it is smuggled into our country it sells for $150 an ounce. 
What tremendous profit is made by these unscrupulous vendors 
who live upon the shame, degradation, and weaknesses of the 
men and women of our country. [Applause.] 


They are suffering from an infectious, | 
contagious, and communicable disease that can infest all people | 


However, the most | 


| tured 23 tons of morphine and heroin last year. 
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Under the able supervision of United States District Attor- 


| ney Charles H. Tuttle and his chief assistants, George Mintzer 


and Mr. Blake, 98 per cent of the cases tried of those who 
peddled and sold these drugs were convicted and sentenced to 
prison for long terms. On June 30, 1929, of some 10,000 Federal 
penitentiary prisoners, the number convicted under the Federal 
drug act was 2,731, the greatest nuntber convicted of 
under one act of Congress. 

The consumption per capita of opium and its derivatives is 
2 grains in England, 3 grains in Germany, 8 in France, and 8 
in the United States. 

Switzerland, with a population of 4,000,000 people, manufac- 
It manufac- 
tured 2 pounds of heroin for its own people and manufactured 
2 tons of heroin to be sent into France every year. 

Why do people become drug addicts? To my mind they be- 


felony 


| come addicted to drugs because they can not keep battling along 


in the struggle for existence in this cruel world of reality, so 
they run away and flee into a new world, called the imagina- 
tive world there to live in peace, in harmony, and tranquility, 
and realize every aim and sentiment and ambition that they 


In running away from the world of reality to the imaginative 
world they have to cross four bridges, which lead them from 
the world of struggle into the world of fancy. These four 
bridges are called the opium bridge, the cocaine bridge, the 
heroin bridge, and the morphine bridge. 

When they have completed their existence in this transient 
world of fantasy they return unfortunately back .across four 
different bridges: First, the bridge of sighs; second, the bridge 
of humiliation; third, the bridge of degradation; and fourth, 
the bridge of sorrow. Back to the world of reality where the 
struggle for a fresh dosage of opiates begins. 

When the Koran forbade its followers all forms of alcoholic 
beverages and indulgences, the Mohammedans found in opium 
a welcome substitute, and to-day the same deadly substitution 
is taking place not in Islam, not amongst the Mohammedans, but 
here in the United States of America, where prohibition has 
driven these psychopathic constitutional inferior types who fear 
to drink liquor because it may be poisoned, into the ranks of 
addicts who use these drugs to bring them from the world of 
reality into a world of imagination, so that we have the pitiful 


‘ ; ae “ | spectacle of having four times the amount of drug addicts after 
ment cooperation, and through conventions the civilized nations | i & 7 of drug addicts : 


prohibition than we had prior to prohibition. 

Of all the substitutes for strong drink none so quickly and so 
thoroughly destroy the body, stupefy the mind, and stultify the 
moral nature as opium and its derivatives, which debauches and 
undermines the moral fiber and destroys the economic efficiency 
of its victims, until the addict becomes more a devil than a 
man. 

Various reputable authorities of this subject throughout the 
country estimate its devotees from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000. The 
United States is using thirty-five times as much morphine as 
is required for the legitimate medical purposes. Most of these 
drugs come in through smuggling. 

Immediately after prohibition went into effect 850,000 pounds 
of crude opium, enough to produce 35 tons of morphine, were 
imported into the United States. One ton is enough to supply 
the medicinal needs of North and South America. 

The combined population of Germany, France, and Italy is 
140,000,000. The United States has a population of 120,000,000. 
Yet we imported ten times more crude opium than these three 
countries put together. 

For over a century China, bound and helpless in the clutches 
of the opium habit, made spasmodic but futile attempts to break 
her chains and free her helpless people from an evil which 
destroyed their physical stamina, weakened their mental fiber, 
and ruined their economic efficiency. Edicts and severe penal- 
ties against the importation, sale, and use of opium seemed to 
have had little effect. The importation increased from 200 
chests of opium in 1729 to 4,000 in 1790 and to 70,000 in 1858. 

The opium came from India and the increase in importation 
corresponds with the British occupation of India and the monop- 
oly of the East India Co. The Emperor Young Chen, who ruled 
China between the years 1750 and 1780, placed an embargo upon 
the importaticn of the poppy from India, because it was destroy- 
ing the mental and physical fiber of the Chinese people, who 
were being exploited and commercialized by the British for 
the benefit of the East India Co. After his death, England 
compelled China to lift this embargo so that from the year 1790 
the importation of the poppy incressed from 4,000 cases to al- 
most 70,000 cases in 1839. As England would listen to no ap- 
peals or protests, the Emperor of China finally ordered some 
20,000 chests stored on ships near Canton to be destroyed. 
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This was in 
war, which resulted in defeat and loss for China. 
sland of Hong Kong and $21,000,000 indemnity, of 
$6,000,000 went to the British merchants as payment for the de- 
stroyed opium. In addition five Chinese ports became treaty 
port open doors for trade in general and opium in particular. 
Fifi years later came ‘ond opium war waged by Great 
britain, which opened up five more trade ports and exacted a 
second indemnity of $3,000,000 from China. 

These wars must be 
th« originated in a desire to force 
traffic lucrative to Great Britain. 

Mr ladies and gentlemen, listen to what that dis- 
tinguished Premier of Great Britain said ab the opium wars 
waged by England against innocent and defenseless China, Re- 
varding this war, Gladstone said: 
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and never ho except as it hoisted the coast 
» should recoil from its sight with horror. 


in its origin, a war more 


Gre brit t permanent do not 
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isted, is now 


h were the sentiment’s of England’s foremost Premier, 
tdsione., 

Thus, with the opium trade forced upon her, China, about 
1860, share in the profits which so evidently made 
opium a worth-while trade and began to grow the poppy her- 
self. This was a turning point in the national life of China, 
She up the struggle to free her people from a degrading 
habit and relinquished whole provinces to the growth of opium 
instead of wheat and other necessities of life. 

In 1906, when 60,000,000 of the Chinese people had become 
drug addicts, the last great campaign against poppy growing 
and for the total eradication of the opium habit was begun. 
The of Great Britain was sought to restrict im- 
portation from India, as lacking this restriction nothing could 
be accomplished. A 10-year agreement was made in 1907 by 
which Great Britain promised to restrict the importation of 


decided to 


Lave 


cooperation 


Indian opium into China 10 per cent for each year of the 10] 


years, provided China curtailed the growth of the poppy in the 
same ratio. The unexpected and almost 
China conducted the fight with vigor, offenders were very 
verely punished, and by 1917 China proved to the world that 
she wes practically free from the native-grown drug. [Ap- 
plause, | 

There are few instances in history where such a sweeping 
reform was carried through so rapidly and so thoroughly. For- 
eign importation also virtually ceased. China, however, is not 
free from the opium curse, though the China markct is closed to 
the drug, because China has no control over the territorial hold- 
ings of European powers. 


se- 


foreign concessions, 


Wish. 
The 

nearly 

Persia, 


British Government for 
from this “monopoly.” Turkey and 
are the two greatest opium-producing 
couutries in the world. Since the war both of: these countries 
are to a great extent under British control, which gives Eng- 
land almost absolute control of the world’s opium—owners of a 
true monopoly of opium. 

As we study the statistics of these and other countries of the 
Far East and realize that the use of habit-forming drugs is 
constantly increasing, in most if not all cases protected and 
fostered by alien governments for treasury revenue, the menace 
of this monstrous evil not to the Far East alone but to the entire 
civilized world becomes a melancholy certainty. 

Only two countries of the Far East are free from the govern- 
ment-encouraged traffic. One, Japan, the only oriental nation 
never dominated by a European power, has no opium shops and 
protects its people from the dangers of opium by strict laws. 
The other is our own subject colony of the Philippines, which is 
protected as carefully as United States law can do it. [Ap- 
plause.] The fact seems to be that the British Government is 
responsible for the large quantities of opium flooding the world 
to-day. The cultivation of the poppy is fostered by the goy- 
ernment, manufactured into opium in the government factory 
and into morphine by British firms in London and Edinburgh, 
and sent out into the world through trade channels, illegal and 
otherwise. 
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crowing evil. In 1909 President Roosevelt called an interna- 
tional opium commission, attended by the United States because 
of our interest in the Philippines, assembled at Shanghai. At 
that meeting, under the leadership of the delegates from this 


1839 and the cause of the first so-called opium | 
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| habit-forming drug traffic. 


regarded as unjust and immoral because | 
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incredible happened. 





Opium may be bought freely in all | 
In Shanghai and Hong Kong, for instance, | 
by crossing an imaginary line from the native to the foreign | 
controlled city, the Chinese may buy as much opium as they | 
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country, the question was studied for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world from the viewpoint of every country repre- 
sented and suggestions offered for its ultimate solution to 
emancipate the drug slaves of the world. [Applause.] 

Following the close of the meeting the United States sug- 
gested that a conference be held at The Hague, composed of 
delegates having full official power to provide a way to end the 
The first Hague conference met on 
December 1, 1911, called by that genial, lovable, and gracious 
President, William Howard Taft, for whom the whole country 
is offering up a prayer that the Almighty God may restore to 
health and return him back as a useful member to his family 
and our great Republic. [Applause.] 

After three months’ discussion the conflicting interests of the 
nations assembled were brought into conformity and a con- 
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| vention was designed to wipe out the evil features of the drug 


traffic. This International Opium Convention, as it was called, 
was signed by the representatives of the 12 powers which had 
formulated it January 23, 1912, but was not to be ratified by 
the contracting parties until it had received the signatures of 
the other nations of the world. 

In 1913 a second conference was called, at which 34 nations 
were represented, and all except Great Britain and Germany 
agreed to sign it at once. In June, 1914, a third conference 
took place at The Hague, where the representatives of all the 
powers of the world except Turkey and Serbia solemnly agreed 
to put the International Opium Convention into effect December 
31, 1914. 

The convention laid down new principles of international 
commercial law for the stopping of any obnoxious commodity 
in international commerce. Each government, including our 
own, has remodeled its legislation somewhat to conform to the 
convention requirements. Dr. Hamilton Wright, in 1915, said 
that our Government had made most drastic changes. But still 
the production, sale, and use of the drugs goes merrily on and 
the world seems indifferent. We try to protect our own Citizens, 
and yet allow enough morphine and opium to be shipped from 
Seattle in five months to give a dose to each of the 400,000,000 
men, women, and children of China. 

Japan protects its own people by careful laws, but allows 
smuggling, which debases and demoralizes millions of Chinese, 
to go on under governmental protection. Great Britain protects 
and fosters a traffic which sent in 1916 from English factories 
16 tons of morphia to the helpless people of the Far Bast. 

Now the evil is at our very door, nay, more, has entered our 
door, threatening the welfare of our young men and women by 
the thousands. The number of drug addicts in New York City 
alone has been estimated at from 10,000 to 100,000. 

The Harrison Narcotic Act, a Federal law enforced by the 
Internal Revenue Department, has attempted to “ regulate” this 
condition by providing that every pound of opium or its deriva- 
tives that comes into this country legitimately must be accounted 
for, and its distribution, both wholesale and retail, accurately 
recorded. Drug stores can sell narcotic drugs only on a physi- 
cian’s order or prescription; the prescriptions are kept on file 
and the amount sold must tally with the amount called for, as 
well as with the amount obtained from the wholesaler. 

Prescriptions are written in triplicate—one for the physician 
himself, one for the druggist, and one for the health department. 
If he prescribes for a drug addict, his prescriptions must show 
a daily diminution of the dosage. These records are to be open 
for inspection at any time. Violations on the part of the physi- 
cians, or druggists, or Wholesale houses, may be easily detected. 
At one time it was thought that physicians were often respon- 
sible for the drug habit, but this has not been proved. The total 
number of doctors, dentists, veterinary surgeons, and pharma- 
cists who are registered to use opium and its derivatives 
amounted last year to 349,000. Of this number only 149 were 
arrested and convicted for violation of the Harrison Narcotic 
Act, less than one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. To-day drug ad- 
diction is due mainly to two causes: One, overproduction ; and the 
other, due to smuggling of narcotics, mainly manufactured in 
OIngland, France, and Switzerland, and from there to all nations 
of the world. 

Great Britain has established an opium monopoly, which en- 
courages poppy growing even to the extent of lending money 
without interest to those wio are willing to cultivate the plant, 
and then once a month sells it to the highest bidders, who find 
a market how and where they can, so that England to-day has 
unofficial agents throughout the world drugging poor and unsus- 


| pecting victims. 
Attempts have been made from time to time to curb this 


So I make the unqualified charge upon the floor of this House 
that England, one of the greatest civilized nations of the world, 
a nation for whose integrity, scholarship, and humanitarianism 


| I entertain the highest possible esteem and regard, that this 


wonderful nation to-day has an almost exclusive monopoly in 
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the growth of the poppy seed, which grows mainly in India, 
found in Persia, Asiatic Turkey, which England influences, and 
Egypt, which she controls. The growth and production of the 
poppy is absolutely in the hands of the British Government. 
Through these possessions under the direct ownership and super- 
vision of Great Britain, the crude poppy is sent chiefly to phar- 
maceutical laboratories in England and Scotland, where most of 
the opium and its derivatives are sent to all parts of the world 
to drug innocent and unsuspecting citizens throughout the world. 

To my mind one of the greatest authorities in the world on 
the subject of drug addiction and the narcotic evil, is our dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Hon. 
STEPHEN G. Porter. [Applause.] But yesterday, the American 
Medical Association, the County Medical Society, the American 
College of Surgeons, the Academy of Medicine, the Medical Alli- 
ance, and the Eastern Medical Society, that nwnber in their 
membership almost 200,000 doctors of our Nation, were arrayed 
against the Porter bill. It was my good fortune to go into 
conference with Mr. Porter 24 hours ago, in conjunction with 
the representatives of the American Medical Association and 
other medical societies. Through his genial and sympathetic 
cooperation, we have managed to iron out the misunderstanding 
of his bill in relation to the doctors of our country. The Dill 
as now amended meets with the cordial approval of the leading 
medical societies of our Nation, so I want to pay the tribute of 
my respect by placing the wreath of my affection about his 
head and the tribute of my love and regard at his feet, and say 
no finer man ever graced the Halls of Congress than the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who has the honor to be the chairman of 
the great Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. [Applause.] 

As the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee Mr. 
Porter has served our Nation loyally, faithfully, conscien- 
tiously, and intelligently. As the representative of our Govy- 
ernment at the Geneva conference he, to my mind, symbolized 
the ideal representative amongst all the Nations of the world 
when he fought heroically and courageously once and for all to 
blot out and eradicate the great evil of drug addiction. 

First and foremost, Mr. Porrer urged the absolute necessity 
of limiting the production of the poppy in all poppy-growing 
countries of Asia. Second, he fought a valiant battle and 
courageously represented the best traditions of our country 


when he contended that next to limitation of the growth of 
the poppy is to limit the manufacture of opium and its deriva- 
tives and the cocoa and its alkaloids, only to meet the medical 


and scientific demands of the world. [Applause.] 

When some of the foreign nations, like England, France, and 
Switzerland, refused to meet him honorably on the plane of 
justice, like Pinckney, who said to the French Directory, “ Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for tribute,” he carried the 
banner of the Government and the Congress of the United 
States high and aloft and retired as representative of our 
Government from that conference rather than compromise a 
principle that would emancipate the slaves of drugs and bring 
peace and contentment to the homes of millions. [Applause.] 
There again our Nation and history will applaud his conduct. 
One day a grateful people will erect a monument to commemo- 
rate his devoted service to his fellow man in leading the moral 
forces of the world against the curse of opium. 

You can not compromise a principle. You can not have one 
law of opium for the nations of the east and another law of 
opium for the nations of the west. Drug addiction is universal. 
It is everywhere. That is why we demand an international 
convention to be called, preferably by President Hoover, in the 
city of Washington in 1931, and invite all the representatives 
of the world to be present and under the fearless, able, and 
courageous leadership of Congressman Porter [applause] repre- 
senting the ideals and traditions of our people, and the honest 
people of the world who want to be cured of this terrible 
tragedy. 

We can then focus the public opinion and the attention of the 
world upon England, France, and Switzerland, the nations that 
are manufacturing and elaborating and developing more mor- 
phine than has ever been made in the history of the world, and 
that is drugging innocent people who are being offered up on 
the shrine of Mammon and the altar of opium and its de- 
rivatives. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, the time for 
commercializing the lifeblood and flesh of human beings should 
be relegated to the age of barbarism. [Applause.] In this 
twentieth century of civilization, when disarmament confer- 
ences are being held to benefit mankind, the time has come when 
the United States, as the greatest civilized Nation of the 
world, should call a halt to a monopoly which one nation enjoys 
in poppy growing, while two other nations are drugging the 
world for monetary gains. [Applause.] 
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In the name of humanity, in the name of decency and right- 
eousness, let us say to any nations of the world who exploit the 
weaknesses of human beings through drug addiction that just 
as we are sinking battleships to make the world safe from war, 
so the time has come when we must destroy at least three 
fourths of all the pharmaceutical drug houses operated through- 
out the five nations, that manufacture opium and its deriva- 
tives, and only allow to remain half a dozen of these institu- 
tions, owned, operated, and controlled internationally, where 
every nation is allotted a laboratory, to see that only that 
amount of opium and its derivatives are manufactured that are 
necessary to look after the medical and scientific needs of the 
civilized world. [Applause.] 

That is why I am pleading for an international board com- 
posed of representatives of all manufacturing nations to rigidly 
control under governmental supervision the production and 
manufacture of opium and its derivatives. [Applause.] The 
control should be so careful and exact that every particle of 
the drug could be traced back by steps to the State-contrelled 
factory. No laboratories should be allowed to any country 
whose antinarcotic laws do not guarantee the proper use of 
the drug. The magnificent and fertile lands of India, Persia, 
Asiatic Turkey, and Egypt should grow and flourish with wheat 
and other natural productions of nature, to feed the emaciated, 
hungry, starving millions of unfortunate citizens of the poppy- 
crazed people of the east. [Applause.] As their drugged 
minds will clear up and the organs of their bodies vibrate with 
renewed human energy and enthusiasm, their economical de- 
velopment will be enhanced and, having a healthy mind in a 
sound body, will bring national prosperity to lands that were 
formerly filled with penury, hunger, and want. [Applause.] 

Let the United States lead in the vanguard of those who are 
willing to give of their to-day that others may have their to- 
morrow. Let our country that has always stood for idealism 
and for progress, continue to battle against the drug capitalists, 
who have made the world unsafe for humanity to live in. Then 
when we have accomplished our purpose, and have wheat fields 
growing upon the trail of the poppy, and have freed the world 
from pharmaceutical laboratories that would destroy the moral, 
mental, and physical fabric of unfortunate men and women, 
the curse of the east will have been removed and the menace 
to the civilization and progress of the west will no longer 
exist. Then only will we be enabled to fulfill the great im 
mortal golden sentiment of the Savior, “ Do not do unto others 
that which you do not want others to do unto you.” And the 
great commandment to “ Love thy neighbor as thyself” will be 
a reality instead of a dream and an abstraction. [Applause.]} 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I have brought here before 
you a collection or an exhibition of opium and its derivatives to 
show you what is going on in this the twentieth century of 
so-called civilization. 

Here [indicating] is a Holy Bible placed in a hotel by the 
Gideons. When it was opened it contained in its center, mor- 
phine and cocaine outfit and the hypodermic needles, 

Here [indicating] are more books. This one is called “The 
Outlook.” I hope that after my speech the future outlook will 
be better than the past has been. Here are morphine, cocaine, 
opium, and heroin contained in its center, where pages have been 
removed and cut out. 

Here, ladies and gentlemen, is a box of candy containing 
opium, morphine, cocaine, and heroin and coated with chocolate. 
Here are caramels containing opium, morphine, cocaine, and 
heroin, colored with chocolate and other dyes. Here is soap, 
and in the center of it is opium, morphine, cocaine, and heroin, 
Nobody in the world would suspect it. 

Here is a piece of paper that has been “doped” with mor- 
phine. It was sent to a prisoner in one of our prisons. It is a 
piece of paper with a letter written on it and before it was sent 
to the prisoner it was put into a glass of water that had been 
saturated with morphine. In medicine whea you take mor- 
phine and put it in water where it can no longer dissolve, we 
eall that a saturated solution. This paper was dipped in this 
solution for one day and then allowed to dry. A message was 
written on it to the convict. Daily he would dissolve pieces of 


| this paper in water, which would supply him with morphine. 


In medicine this solution contains the largest 
morphine. It is called “Magendies solution.” 

Here is the case of a woman who is supposed to have sent 
the picture of her son to her friend in prison. Here is the 
beautiful picture, but in the back of it, ladies and gentlemen, 
there is enough morphine and cocaine to keep him going for at 
least three months. 

Here are shoes where the heel is filled with opium, morphine, 
cocaine, and heroin. Look at these magazines and other papers 
of every conceivable nature filled with opiates. Here are 
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sent In to a prison, and on the buttons there is opium 
and morphine which he can take out and smoke and use. 

Behold, these and other wearing apparel that are 
loaded with opiates and its derivatives that are smuggled into 
our country. These various things contain thousands of dollars 
of opium, and when you put this on [indicating] and put your 
coat over it, how can you detect it? 

Here is morphine concealed in the panels of a wall and here 
is a scale hidden in the panels which measures it at the same 
time. The most difficult thing in the world is to detect smuggled 
opium and its derivatives. 

Yet the per capita utilization of drugs in the United States 
is no greater than that of Europe. They have as many addicts 
in England as we have in the United States, but we have the 
finest laws upon the statute books of our country, better than 
those of any civilized nations of the world. [Applause.] 

Ilere are so-called cigarettes, but you open them up and they 
are nothing but opium and morphine. Here are the various 
smoking preparations. This, Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentle- 
men, represents the smoking opium. Whenever you smoke the 
opium the smoke that. goes through here [indicating], just 
like the dirt that may collect inside a chimney, contains from 
% to 11 per cent morphine. So this is scraped off and this 
[indicating] is the product. It is called yen shee, the by- 
product of smoking opium, taken from the inside of the smok- 
ing opium pipe, containing 10 or 11 per cent of morphine. 

To show you what you can do with rehabilitation if you 
are kind and generous to these men we have in the peniten- 
tiary, here is a piece of work [indicating] that was done by 
one of the drug addicts who was put in prison. 

It is not right for any nation of the earth to put a drug 
addict in prison. A man or woman who suffers from drug ad- 
diction suffers from a disease. The moment you take this drug 
addict and put him in a prison you are contaminating him 
with criminal influence and criminal tendency. The drug ad- 
dict by nature is a coward and the only thing that stimulates 
his mentality is heroin or morphine, which encourages him to 
go out and under its influence to commit any crime 
world. 

It is not the underworld alone that utilizes opium and its 
derivatives. It is found in the upper strata just the same as 
it is found in the lower strata, and so, when we are legislating 
and calling an international convention to do justice and 
righteousness to those who have fallen by the wayside as un- 
fortunate victims of life, we are trying to do something that 
will better the civilization of our day. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 


dresses 


House, 


without any further ado I will be glad to answer any questions | 


any gentleman desires to ask. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, A little while ago the gentleman alluded 
to these factories that produced these drugs. Is it possible to 
manufacture opium by an ordinary individual, or does it have 
to go through a certain process? 

Mr. SIROVICH. If the gentleman had been present when I 
began he would have his answer. I explained everything from 
the beginning. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, 

Mr. SIROVICH. 
here poppy it 
seeds in it, white and 
white poppy and if it has black seeds it 
They have no narcotic properties whatever. They are only used 
for cakes, pies, bread, and so forth; but if you cut into the 
capsule, like when you cut your finger, it exudes a coagulated 
material, a milk-white substance, which takes 24 hours to 
coagulate. That is crude opium. The crude opium is sent to 
the factories, and these factories cost anywhere from $1,000,000 
to $10,000,000 to construct, and they turn the crude opium into 
morphine and its derivatives. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Then it could not be prepared by any 
ordinary individual? 

Mr. SIROVICH. No; it is not like alcohol that can be manu- 
factured in a cheap still, but it takes a factory, costing from 
one to ten million dollars, to manufacture crude opium into mor- 
phine and heroin. That is why it would be best to internation- 
alize the drug factories of the world in order to produce what is 
necessary for scientific and medicinal purposes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Certainly. 

Mr. EDWARDS. We are very much interested in the gentle- 
miun’s able address and hope it will do much good. What does 
the gentleman propose to cure or prevent bew addicts? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I will tell you what to do. 
wants a good education on the drug traffic, let it go to Japan 
and see what Japan is doing. Japan owns Korea and Manchuria, 
and they have a population of 14,000,000. When Japan took 


I was not present. 


is as grows. 


black. If it has white seeds it is the 


is the black poppy. 


in the 


For the gentleman’s benefit I will say that | 
If you break the poppy it has | 


If the west | 
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| possession they found 5,000 drug addicts. What did Japan 
| do? 
| 


It took over the poppies and its derivatives, and if you 
were a drug addict you had to register under the Japanese 
Government. Then they gave you the necessary opium and 
morphine cheaper than you could get it when it was smuggled 
in, and so it killed the smugglers. They do not allow any new 
addicts to be formed, and they reckon that in 10 to 80 years, 
when the present drug addicts will have died, there will be no 
| more as far as Japan is concerned. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SIROVICH. Yes. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. In reply to the gentleman from Georgia, 
I want to say that we have authorized the construction of two 
narcotic farm hospitals, where addicts will be treated as such. 
Mr. EDWARDS. They will not go into operation until 1932. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. And in the meantime they are sent to 
Atlanta. 


Mr. SIROVICH. 
worse, 

Mr. PORTER rose. 

Mr. SIROVICH. If there is any man in the world that I 
would like to yield to, it is the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
We ought to give him a demonstration because the gentleman 
has done more to exterminate drug addiction for the benefit of 
humanity and for our citizens than any man in the Nation. 
[Applause, Members rising. ] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I am indeed grateful to the gen- 
tleman from New York for his heartening words of commenda- 
tion. I rose to inform the House that two years ago we passed 
the narcotic farm bill. It authorized the construction and main- 
tenance of narcotic farms, taking the Federal wards from the 
Federal institutions and placing them in institutions where they 
could receive scientific treatment. The drug addicts are not as 
a rule criminals, but usually the victims of misfortune. 

My purpose in rising is this: It must be remembered that we 
are pioneers in this field. There is no institution like it in the 
| world. We have had to move cautiously, but I am happy to 

state that we are making rapid progress. I am hopeful that 
one of the institutions will be completed within the next two 
years, and I know that it will be a happy day for this House 
and a happy day for all of us when we can take the 2,000 
unfortunate addicts who are now in our penitentiaries and 
transfer them to institutions where they will receive proper 
eare. There is no distinction between a drug addict and a 
lunatic or an idiot or a weak-minded person. They should all 
be confined for their own protection and also for the protection 
| of society; if it is possible to cure them, so much the better. 
Whether there is a cure for drug addiction no one knows. The 
truth of the matter is that we have never really tried to find 
one; but when these narcotic farms are in operation, we can 
give the matter a very thorough test, 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
man yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
the use of 
prohibition? 


Mr. SIROVICH. The gentleman from Wisconsin wants to 
| know if drug addiction has increased since prohibition went into 
effect. Many of these drug addicts were accustomed to using 

| the stimulation that came from alcohol. Alcoholic stimulation 
would transform these unfortunate people from the world of 
reality into the world of dreams. Since they have been de- 
prived of alcohol, and being afraid that the industrial alcohol 
which contains poisons is likely to poison them, they have gone 
away from alcohol and have utilized drugs in many instances to 
accomplish the same purpose. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am very much interested in the state- 
ment of the gentleman that the medical profession is coming to 
an agreement with Mr. Porter on his bill. There has been some 
opposition from various sources { understand? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I would like’to correct that for the benefit 
of the House. I received protests from the Anrerican College 
of Surgeons, from the American Medical Association, from the 
Academy of Medicine, from the County Medical Society, and 
other medical societies stating their opposition to certain fea- 
tures of Mr. Porrer’s bill, but how can anyone oppose the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter] when he is always 
willing to sit down as a gentleman should and iron out the 
wrinkles. We got together yesterday and we stand united for 

| the Porter bill. [Applause.] 
| Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SIROVICH. Yes. 


And in that way they are making them 





Speaker, will the gentle- 


Does the gentleman find that 
drugs has increased in leaps and bounds under 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. In addition to taking over the various 
factories in other countries by international agreement, does 
the gentleman’s resolution provide some measure for the pre- 
vention of the establishment of new factories? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Yes; it provides for that, too; and it 
further provides that after the international tribunal shall 
meet and each nation shall put together the anrount of money 
necessary to purchase all of these pharmaceutical factories 
manufacturing dope, that they shall then determine the medi- 
cal and scientific needs of the world in respect to these nar- 
coties, and then tear down every pharmaceutical laboratory 


throughout the world and leave only behind enough to look | 
after the medicinal and scientific needs of the world, providing | 


it leaves one in each country to look after their people in time 
of peace or in time of war. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. I understand that there is no cure for these drug 
addicts? 

Mr. SIROVICH. I did not say that. I said most of them 
can not be cured, They are cured for a period of three months 
or a year or two years, but there is always a relapse. There 
are periods of exacerbation and intermission, and while they 
make new resolutions and new promises, yet as the years go 
on and months go by these peculiar psychopathic constitutionally 
inferior types find themselves under an impelling influence which 
compels them to go back, just as the alcohol addict goes back 
to a spree. 

Mr. QUIN. But there is a temporary cure? 

Mr, SIROVICH. There is. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIROVICH. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Can the gentleman inform the House as to 
the relationship between the increase of these drug addicts in 
England, France, and Switzerland, as compared with the United 
States? 

Mr. SIROVICH. As I stated before, I think we have as many 
addicts in our country as England has. I think France, 
although it has a smaller population, has more addicts, and 
Italy, by the way, has more addicts than the United States. 
However, while many Members of the House talk against the 
dictatorial powers of Mussolini, the House should be informed 
that it was Mussolini’s representative, I think his name was 
Cavatzani, who was the one man next to Mr. Porter who had 
the courage to stand up in that League of Nations’ conference 
and tell England and France and Switzerland that they were 
drugging the people of the world, and that Italy is ready to 
back and cooperate with the United States and the other 47 
nations of the civilized world to forever abolish the drug slave 
from the arena of modern society and civilization. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 


HON. EDMUND WILLIAM SAMUEL 


Mr. MAGRADY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Mr. MAGRADY. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, I ask your 
attention just for one moment so that I may announce the 


passing of a former Member of this House, Dr. Edmund William | 


Samuel, who represented the sixteenth district of Pennsylvania 
in the Fifty-ninth Congress. I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS A. YON, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a patriotic address delivered by Congressman Yon, of Florida, 
on February 28 last. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record I include the following 
patriotic address delivered at Seat Pleasant, Md. 


MEMORIAL TO WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am pleased to speak to you 


on this occasion on George Washington as soldier, statesman, and 
Mason, 


in 1752, 





Is there objection to the re- | 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 


| advance of the French and Indians up the Ohio Valley, 
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John Washington, the great-grandfather of George, came to the 
Colony of Virginia about 50 years after the settlement of Jamestown 
and settled in Westmoreland County. 
dred Warner, who was the mother of Augustine Washington and to 
whose second marriage to Mary Ball was born the eldest of 
seven. He was destined to be the Father of his Country, and was born 
at Wakefield on February 22, 1732. 

His life was spent on the average as of the rest of the well-to-do 
colonists’ children of that period. While young, he bad a private tutor 
and studied the rudiments of the three R's, supplemented by a special 
course in surveying. The most significant point in this connection is 
that he never did avail himself of the advantages of a classical, scien 
tific, nor legal education because the urge for action, as you will note, 
came too early in his life to permit of these classroom accomplish- 
ments; but he didn't stop his studies when he left the private teacher, 
for he went out into the great open spaces, serving and associating 
with all classes of society at an early age in his life, therefore afford 
ing the broadest avenue for the accumulation of knowledge of life’s 
greatest study, that of human nature. This opportunity he made use 
of by a study of peoples from the wildest savage life up through other 
intervening strata to the most exclusive of the aristocratic citizenry 
of the Colonies—Patrick Henry, who lighted the torch that set off the 
explosive for political liberty; Thomas Jefferson, the writer of the 
Declaration of Independence; Benjamin Franklin, and a host of others 
of that period were men of letters and the law, and, added to these 
accomplishments, they had added their store of knowledge of their 
observation in many instances of foreign travel which Washington 
never did avail himself of as he never left these shores, as history dis- 
closes, except in one instance, and that was to accompany his sick 
brother, Lawrence, on a visit to the Barbados for his brother's health 

Therefore he was instinctively and naturally American. In connec 
tion with his studies he never attended West Point nor any other school 
of strategy to study the arts of war; but as a leader of men in action. 
fighting to defend a declaration that “America should be free and inde 
pendent,” his record in this direction answers all critics as to whether 
or not he was deficient in the art of military tactics. 

When he was 11 years old his father died, leaving over 5,000 acres of 
land and much personal property. When he was 14 his half brother, 
Lawrence, procured for him an appointment in the British Navy as 
midshipman; but his mother objected, and so he was saved for a greater 
purpose, unknown and unthought of at the time. 

Lawrence Washington married the daughter of William Fairfax, the 
cousin of Lord Fairfax, who owned immense holdings, amounting to a 
million or more acres in Virginia, and it was through the friendship of 
William Fairfax for his son-in-law, Lawrence Washington, the half 
brother of George, that he, George, was employed at the age of 16 as 
surveyor for Lord Fairfax. Through this opportunity afforded by this 
occupation for these years, George was enabled to penetrate into the 
wilderness fastnesses and become better acquainted with the natives 
and their habits, as well as acquainting himself with the trails and 
paths that would stand him in good stead in the years to come, both in 
the Indian and Revolutionary Wars, to the first of which he attached 
himself at the age of 19 as one of the adjutant generals, with the rank 
of major, in the Virginia Militia 


His son, Lawrence, married Mil- 


George, 


His military career was interrupted 
for it was in that year his brother Lawrence died, and he 
assumed the management of Mount Vernon. 


This he did until the following year, when, on account of the 


the 
head of the river of that name, the progress being made by them 


caused Governor Dinwiddie to send a messenger to warn them; but 
the first sent failing, he placed this responsibility on Washington, and 
as to how well he performed his duty in that respect is well known to 
most every school boy and girl in this country. 

know the immediate results from his report to 
Braddock campaign and its failure; the rallying of the 
after the defeat and death of Braddock; the ultimate 
Fort Duquesne, and the final outcome of the French and Indian War 
with the fall of Quebec. These are all matters of history, whose pages 
chronicle events showing that our hero in his younger years had a promi- 
nent part in laying a foundation that would equip him for greater 
service to the people of the Colonies, when by acts of Parliament it 
undertook to override the liberties of the people. It was Washington 
who was called as Commander in Chief of the armies of the Continental 
Congress. This duty he accepted and fulfilled with exemplary ability; 
in spite of the lack of funds and because the loosely constructed Con- 
federation could provide him with no better, cabals organized against 
him, with defeat at seemingly strategical moments, with his ragged and 
barefoot soldiers, for instance, at Valley Forge. 

Yet he maintained implicit faith in—as Joshua of old, his Jehovah 
patience to the limit, such as never before this 
was for a love of liberty and coupled with the fatherly and 
consideration for his men, which, in the end, brought the ultimate 
result, the surrender at Yorktown, the acknowledgment by England of 
the right of the Colonies to be free and independent 
taking leave of the command, he said: 


even to 


Of course, you 
the governor 


all 
the 
men 
conquest of 


fleeing 


was known, and yet 


love 


States, and, in 
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work me I from the 
bidding affectionate this 
august body under whose orders I have long acted, I here offer my com- 
mission of all employments of public life.” 
And, with this achieved, Washington again rned to 
Mount Vernon, where he thought to pass remain 
the management of vast estates and the 
with Martha, whom he had married in 1759, while 
Martha but not so—and I will mention 
Washington, atesman! Of him, as such, it 
the most difficult any American 
first President, and should be 
experiment, cx the new 
the the wonderful 
the growth of great Nation, of 
turn of was accustomed to 
and go to the legis- 


finished 


action 
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was 
regular at- 
Virginia's delegates 
Congress at Philadelphia in 1774, and 
Member at both the Colonial assembly and 
yet Patrick Henry admitted him to be as 
on the floor” of the Congress. 
historian tells us lots of the 
Washington, not much attention is paid to his political life until 
President, and as such, if would permit, I could relate 
recorded many showed he called on to 
the divergent leaders, Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton, on their theories of The Democratic-Republican of 
the Federalist of the reserving to the of the 
functions of government, on band, and a strong centralized 
Federal Government on the and at times so bitter were the 
antagonisms that the patient, Washington had to display 
the indomitable will of leadership and patience as of 
in the War of Independence 

Washington as a Mason, 
show—by being initiated in Fredericksburg Lé 
4, 1752 He passed as a fellowcraft on March 3, 1753, 
to the Master Mason on August 4, 
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oath of 
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became c} 
selected master on December 
April 30, 1789, taking the 
John’s Lodge, N 1, New York. He 
ceremonies, and as such laid the corner- 
Capitol on 18, 1793. He 
Vernon on 18, 1799, by 
the Alexandria-Washington 
aces chronicle the outstanding incidents 
and Wash- 
it the mere mention of dates nor any particular 
terms of Washington as a Mason 

from his comfortabk Mount 
the Potomac, to the first sessions of 
Dgress, which he accepted without mental eva- 
the order to proceed to Cambridge, Mass., to take 
c and as chief of the arm Throughout 
an and with the 
Mason should have. 
although the 
that the 
tried to serve 
yserve the past as 
the persons of 
than that we might profit by their 


28, 
He 


office on 


was iInaugur ent 


States 
Mount 
which 
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Alex- 


Lodge 
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andria became 
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relative to the initiation, passing, 


ingto 


raising, service of George 
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itly situated, 
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I 
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us take 
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assembled, let 
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patriotism in 


conditions 
humanity and 
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i Masons, 
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mingled 
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to dim or 
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and anticipation of the 
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all mankind—the hope of the 
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this mortal clay immortal 
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; soul is returning to the spirit land, and as friends kindly consign 


this “dust to dust and ashes to ashes,” none will say other than that 
he lived not a life so great nor so outstanding as the man whose 
memory we are honoring on this occasion, the great soldier, statesman, 
and Mason, Washington, yet he tried to serve humanity as the op- 
portunity came to him and will be remembered not for the evil he did 
but for the service he rendered mankind. 

Now, in closing I will add that as the bicentennial celebration of the 
birth of Washington is being planned for two years hence as a national 
manifestation in honor of his memory for the great services he ren- 
dered, it is to be hoped that for Masons the magnificent National 
Memorial Masonic Temple on the hill overlooking his home town, 
Alexandria, and the seat of the Government he helped to create, might be 
completed and be a mecca for thousands, aye millions, of loyal Masons 
to visit in that year and forever hereafter for succeeding generations. 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp to inciude resolutions adopted 
by the Corn Belt Confederation, representing a million Missis- 
sippi Valley farmers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated in his request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, February 24, the 
Belt Confederation, comprising officials of Mississippi 
Valley farm organizations, convened at Des Moines, Iowa. 

The organizations represented and their official delegates 


CORN BELT CONFEDERATION 


| included : 


Missouri Farm Association, William Hirth, F. B. Young, 
Farmers’ Union, Northwest Division, A. W. Ricker, 
Kansas Farmers’ Union, C. E, Huff. 
Kansas Farm Bureau, Ralph Snyder 
Nebraska Farmers’ Union, H. G. Keeney, 
Nebraska Farm Bureau, C. B. Steward. 
Iowa Farmers’ Union, Milo Reno. 
Iowa Farm Bureau, Charles E. Hearst. 
Illinois Farmers’ Union, E. E. Kennedy. 
Minnesota Council of Agriculture, T. E. 
Minnesota Farm Bureau, J. 8S. Jones. 
North Dakota Farmers’ Union, C. C. Talbott. 
Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, John A. Simpson. 
Indiana Farm Bureau, W. H. Settle. 
Missouri Farmers’ Union, D. D. Kendall. 
National Farmers’ Union, C. N. Rogers. 
Iowa Corn Growers’ Association, C. H, Richeson. 
Iowa Threshermen’s Association, Ennis Sterner. 
Union Live Stock Commission, 


Emil Becker, 


Cashman, 


Chicago Farmers’ Albert Fickler. 


The federation, representing nearly 1,000,000 farmers, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions: 
We pledge full and continued 
its administration. 
the Federal Farm 
approached 


our support to the agricultural mar- 
and 
We commend 


which it has 


Board for the earnest 
the marketing problems of 


manner is 
American agri- 


culture. 


We believe that substantial progress has been made and that a num- 
ber of fundamental principles have been definitely established in con- 
nection with the program for the present and future. 

We wish to urge that existing farm organizations be upheld and en- 
couraged to the fullest possible extent. The organizations were instru- 
mental in the establishment of our cooperatives and in presenting the 
conditions and claims of American agriculture. 

It is our opinion that the cooperatives could not long exist without 
the aid and support of the general farm organizations in carrying on 
legislation and educational programs to meet the changing conditions 
in marketing farm commodities. 

The situation in the grain markets has become unbearable and grain 
is selling far below the price that the economic conditions of the coun- 
try warrant, and since the Farm Board has proceeded to set up a 
stabilization corporation for wheat we urge that the corporation pro- 
ceed to take whatever steps are necessary in the market to enhance 
and stabilize the price of this commodity at once. 

We feel that this situation affords practical opportunity to demon- 
strate the effectiveness and value of the agricultural marketing act and 
its administration 

Present prices are disastrous to producers and cooperatives alike. 

Therefore, we strongly urge that the Farm Board use its authority 


| to secure immediate action on the part of the grain stabilization cor- 


poration to overcome this ruinous market condition. 

We hope that the Farm Board will not stop short in bringing about 
equality for agriculture which was pledged to the farmers of the 
Nation during the last presidential election, and that it believes this 
goal will be much easier of achievement if farmers will become mem 
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‘bers of the various helpful and constructive farm organizations and 
cooperatives which are in existence at this time and which have ren 
dered such splendid service. 

It is the sense of this meeting that in setting up the national sales 
agencies for any commodity the Farm Board should every care 
to so establish them as to provide equal place and opportunity to all 
existing cooperative groups dealing in that commodity. 


use 


We believe that to designate any one such cooperative agency as the 


national sales agency for the commodity will inevitably lead to oppo 


sition and bitterness, and that such a thing should in no case be done. 
A PROPOSED 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by printing an article on the forestry problem, 
written by Ward Shepard, a member of the United States For- 
est Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
asks unanimous consent 
indicated in his request. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LEAVITT. A short time ago a prize was offered by an 
anonymous donor, who, after the award was made, proved to be 
Gifford Pinchot, through the Society of American Foresters, 
“for the best essay describing the present forestry situation in 
the United States and proposing a nation-wide remedy for its 
solution.” I am informed that the purpose in mind was to 
stimulate the study of the national problem of forestry and to 
bring out constructive suggestions for meeting it in an effective 
way. 

The article prepared by Mr. Shepard was awarded this prize. 
It was prepared under the condition that all essays submitted 
must cover the actual forestry situation in the United States 
to-day; and propose a nation-wide remedy which will, if ap- 


SOLUTION OF THE FOREST PROBLEM 


The gentleman from 
to extend his remarks in the 
Is there objection? 


Montana 
munner 


plied, solve the problem of a permanent and sufficient supply of | 


forest products, and secure other benefits of forests essential 
to the public welfare; will be applicable in actual practice; and 
can be applied in time to meet the Nation’s needs. 

It has occurred to me, Mr. Speaker, that this essay should 
be made available to all of the Members of Congress and others 
who are sincerely interested in this important problem. It was 
printed in the February number of the Journal of Forestry. 
I have omitted one brief paragraph which refers to a diagram 
Which can not be included in the Recorp. 

The article is as follows: 


CoOPpERATIVE CONTROL—A PROPOSED SOLUTION Or THE ForesST PROBLEM 


By Ward Shepard 
SUMMARY 

Destructive forest exploitation not only takes the 
is, of legitimate); but it wholly or 
growth, seed trees, and residual timber, 
or by intentional or 
exploitation. Thus the 
Publicists, foresters, and progressive 
struggled with the forest problem for many years. 
brief mention of 


ripe timber (which 
largely 
either by the 
that inevitably 


forest is 


course, destroys young 
process 
accompany 
and deg 
owners have 
Space forbids even 
their distinguished achievements, especially in 
Yet all competent know 
that destructive logging is almost universal in our private forests, even 


logging 


careless fires uch 


once vigorous broken 


legislators, forest 


public 
forestry, research, and fire control. observers 
those of the largest and richest corporations; that deforestation is pro 
ceeding on a scale unparalleled in history; and that no effort 
is being made to improve the practices responsible for this disastrous 
dissipation of our forest resources, 

(2) A Federal forest loan board and Federal 
nish long-term loans at reasonable rates to assist 


serious 


banks to fur- 
in carrying stumpage 
reserves, to finance constructive forestry, and to help finance the pur- 
chase and development of public forests. 


forest 


To reenforce cooperative control and safeguard public interest against 
failure of cooperative effort, a treaty with Canada is proposed provid- 
ing for joint measures to prevent deforestation and followed by 
enforcement act giving the forestry boards authority to work 
local methods to assure reforestation. 

The plan proposed is based on full, democratic, localized participa- 
tion by forest industries in working out Lack of 
space prevents detailed consideration of the specific quantitative ob 
jectives to be worked towardeand the presentation therefore emphasizes 
the functional organization of the proposed plan. The 
mate can be broken only by creating 
action. 


an 
out 


reasonable reforms. 


present stale- 
dynamic instrumentalities of 
I have assumed that abundant forests of high quality 
manded by America, because renunciation is not the philosophy of a 
creative civilization. I have assumed also that the Nation will be ready 
to pay for a system that will assure them. -There is no more reason 
for “shoestring” financing of the vast forest enterprise than there is 
of the farm reiief or flood control enterprises. The great need is for 


LXXII 


will be de 


14 


ded, | 
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creatively 
good will, 


strategy, a national plan, that will unlock and 
employ the abundant industrial and professional intelligence 


and energy available for the solution of the forest problem 


THE PROBLEM 
The 


for 


impact of 
raw 


modern 
materials, caught 
safeguards or by 
stand the onslaught made 
extent and disastrously 
lumbering, they 
inadequate 
forest-fire 


industrialism, 


the forests of 


with its omniverous appetite 
America unpre] 
traditions of forest culture to wilt! 
Now, greatly 
vitality by 75 years of big-scale 
nted 


and a 


ired either 
by public private 


against them reduced in 
impaired in 
further and 


The 


lace 
safeguards 
control 
exploitation ; 


unpreced inroads with wholly 


public forests partial sys 


somewhat restricted the fleld of d 
the great bulk of our forests lumbering 
has remained unchanged except that mechanization and 
zation made 

Not 
struction ; it 


tem of 


have structive 


but essentially in 


intensive utili 
have exploitation 
but the 


frrown 


more severe 
Nation is res 
faulty 


one group entire 


out of a 


ponsible for forest de 


has publiec-land 
The 
public must take th 


this dis« 


policy and of our 


national a 
a national 
bear the 


titude toward natural 


responsibility, in 


resources therefore 
lead 
ussion the facts of forest 
destruction are presented frankly, not with any thought of individual 
blame but be« the fi faced if a 

Fifty forestry own notabl 
servation Nevertheless three-fourths of 
dled by destructive 
feasibility of nation-wide 
importance is that at the minimum, k 
improved to the point of a 


solution is 


which the and 


brunt of the cost In 


1use iets must be olution is to be found 
years of have sl advances in forest 


our forests are still 
exploitation Without implying t)! 
intensive silviculture, the fact of immediate 
ruld 
during the trans 


con 
being han 
methods of 


gging methods in 


and sh« 
suring 


forest perpetuation 
shifting 
Beyond that is a large 
promoting big-scale industrial forestry 

The present forest situation 
be actively worked out by 
tries jointly 


tional period of industrial readjustment, 
sive 


ownership, and exter 


nationalization. field for a 


regressive 


demands that improved 


neies and fo 


forest pract 
' est owner nd 
Except for fire protection, practically no effort is 
made for such a direct planwise attack. The 


on active cooperative control, with 


public ag ind 


plan now proposed 
coupled direct publi 
cooperation fails to protect the public 

The first 
cooperative 

(1) 
boards 


interest 
need to this 


control, 


end is to ci efinite instrumentalities for 


as follows: 


Federal, regional, and (where needed) county cooperative forestry 


which in cooperation with regional and local associations 
whers and producers (a) would work out 
with 


would 


of forest 
“tter 


rorest ind (b) 
productioz . boards 
gional and 


planwi 


congressional 
and 
programs 


sanction, would control 
Federal, ré 


legislation, 


promote coordinate 
and 


tion-wide leadership. 


State 
forestry and vuld 

Stripped of ambiguity, the forest 
is concerned with remedying the 
on some 350,000,000 acres, 
the 
involve 


problem, in 
s of d 
three-fourths of ir en 
part of it In its ultimate a 
nationalization 
ments, but during this necessarily 


worst phast 
much choicest 


extensive and important 
low 
We 


sustained 


process f 
reasonably pr not 


tricate 


ductive condition are 


silviculture or ideal 


elementary steps needed to 


preserve fores 
Analysis of the 
The slowing down of the 
inadequate 
forestry 


present instrum 


weaknesses : 
servation ; 
efforts by and 
for operative 


fully occupied with their 


forestry efforts 
other agencies ; 
iggressive « planning tty 
tasks, and rest lusti vn 


ers are not sufficiently organized for publi 


assigned 
weakness 
of the forestry machinery is evidenced by 

and piecemeal character of the forse 
grand strategy, a continental plan, 
the 


stry mov 
a dynami 


means to end of rehabilit 


great iting 
dustries 
COOPERATIV ONTR 
The 
creation of specific 
exploitation and of overproduction and the financial 
the forest The made in fire control 
utilization through cooperation between Government 
cates that the for 
of the forest problem 
The proposed plan is direct and d 
mediate pooling of the abundant good-will, k: 
able in industry government by creating 
agencies to set in the things that c: 
tionally. It proposes to develop the full poss 
it defines “ cooperation literally as 
Hoover has called the “ difficult techno! 
as a nebulous state of It takes 


owners are good citizens and are 


first step in the solution now proposed, there demands the 


forest 
strengthening of 


iore 


instrumentaliti for cooperative control of 


industries progress and in bet 
and industry 


joint effort to all 


inal 


time is ripe extension of phases 


nitive 


and 
motion 


mind 


willing 
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the Government is willing to adopt a policy of mastery and that 


present moment is singularly propitious in great leadership and 


action, 


COOPERATIVE FORESTRY BOARDS 
As the basic step for cooperative control, I propose 
Federal ¢ Forestry Board, Regional Cooperative Forestry 
Boards, needed) county boards, The boards would be 
composed of men skilled in the economic, industrial, financial, and silvi- 
cultural problems involved, 
10 principal 


governments 


the creation of a 
ooperative 
and (where 
The regional boards, one for each of aboui 
Federal and State 

jointly financed. 
foresters, and would 


forest regions, would jointly 
forest industries and 
would be appointed by the 
without pay except for expenses. 
Federal board, financed by the 
ploy necessary assistants and would call on Federal forestry agencies 
for The board would promote Federal forest legisla- 
tion, regional and State cooperation, stabilization of the lumber indus 
try, creation of a Federal forest bank system, cooperative improvement 
of forest practices, and coordination and expansion of Federal and State 
forest purchase. It would closely collaborate with the regional boards. 

The regional boards would deal with problems common to the whole 
region, including concurrent and interstate compacts on 
slash disposal, fire patrol, forest taxation, etc.; strengthening and co- 
ordinating Federal and State agencies and programs; organizing and 
conferring with forest owners and industries for cooperative control ; 
and promoting educational and extension work. They would have im- 
portant functions also in the control of production, as outlined later. 

County boards would promote organized protection, demonstrations, 
conferences, and educational work, and would assist in carrying out 
State legislation on fire patrol, slash disposal, etc. cspecially they 
would assist in organizing local forest owners as responsible agencies 
of cooperative control, 

The forest 
of forest 
local, 


represent 
would be 
State 


and 

County boards 

serve 
The 


Federal Government, would em 


technical advice. 


legislation 


beards would provide means for continuous consideration 
needs and for coordinated aggressive planning, national and 
Through them the forest industries would participate in the 
responsibilities and advantages of cooperative control. 
STABILIZATION OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Cooperative control however, must not stop with the effort to develop 
better woods practices It must strike also at the twin evils of over- 
production and wasteful exploitation, both to conserve existing timber 
and to strengthen the industry to the point where it can become a con- 
structive agency for forest perpetuation. The Government has 
undertake this stabilization. From the immediate 


every 


incentive to social 


standpoint, it is undesirable to have one of our greatest industries in a 


state of chronic ill health. 


itself in permanent forest injury, the public interest demands a cure. 


Moreover, the Nation is responsible for the land policy which passed | 
| weighs property 


into private ownership those vast reservoirs 
placed a staggering burden on private capital. 

From the industrial standpoint the chief immediate purpose of con- 
trolled production is to assure better and more stable prices for lumber. 
At first glance this idea would not be popular; and yet, in principle, it 
is not unlike public control of railroad rates, which is so exercised as to 
assure the railroads a living return. 

Control of production is difficult to attain because of the intense 
individualism and competition of the industry and because of the Sher- 
man antitrust law. Cooperative control through the forestry boards 
previously described offers a solution. 

I propose that (1) Federal legislation be sought permitting agree- 
ments between the Government and industry for control of lumber 
production coupled with controlled methods of exploitation; (2) that 
this control be exercised jointly by the Federal and regional forestry 
board in cooperation with regional associations of forest owners and 
lumber manufacturers; (3) that the Government organize credit facili- 
ties for the forest industries, partly to assist in carrying the immense 
burden of standing timber and partly to promote reinvestment of forest 
capital 


of virgin timber which 


In return the regional associations would assist in working out rea- 
sonable standards of fire protection, slash disposal, and cutting methods. 
To make such standards effective and to assure controlled production, 
the regional association would have to represent a substantial propor- 
tion of forest ownership. Better credit facilities and control of produc- 
tion would give the industry a strong incentive to adopt better logging 
standards. Control by the boards would prevent abuse of the curtail- 
ment privilege. Regional control would be more flexible than national 
control. 

A system of Federal forest banks would be controlled by a Federal 
forest loan board closely affiliated with the Federal cooperative forest 
board. Loans on standing timber would be amortized as the timber is 
cut. Loans for constructive forestry would be based on the productive 
capacity of the land as evidenced by cultural operations and adequacy of 
protcction. 

Forests handled for continuous yield would offer the best security for 
long-term loans; and as regional boards and associations progressively 








When, in addition, this ill health expresses | 
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improved forest practices, lands meeting high standards would receive 
the best terms in interest rate, length of loans, and appraised valuation. 
To afford basic security there must be a far more adequate public fire- 
control system. 

The Government would not furnish the capital for the banks except 
to help start them. The banks would market long-term bonds on indi- 
vidual forest mortgages. Public control of the banks, association 
guarantee of bond issues, the basic security of forest property itself, 
and increasing standards of forest practice would give the safety needed 
for an ample flow of capital into forest production. Here again the 
principle of cooperative control would richly repay public and industry. 

Loans should not be confined to private borrowers, but should be 
available to the Federal Government, States, counties, and municipali- 
ties for purchase and development of public forests. Public forestry 
furnishes absolute security for long-time investments. These banks 
would help to solve the problem of financing public-forest purchase. 


DIRECT PUBLIC CONTROL OF DESTRUCTIVE EXPLOITATION 


The foregoing plan for cooperative control would progressively im- 
prove forest practices and strengthen the forest industries to grapple 
with their economic problems. Unquestionably great numbers of forest 
owners would be willing to collaborate to this end. And yet from the 
public standpoint there is need for more definite safeguards, making 
certain elementary standard of forest practice obligatory on forest 
owners unwilling to work them out in cooperation with the forestry 
boards and associations. 

The need and justification for public control grow out of world-wide 
struggles against deforestation of private forests, and may be summed 
up as follows: 

(a) World evidence is against reliance on private initiative for 
forest safeguards without a large measure of organized control, 
Seventy-five years of forest destruction in the United States reenforce 
world experience. It would be idle to deny the grave economic obsta- 
cles in the way of private forestry, and the lack of tangible evidence 
of any important movement toward private forestry. 

(b) European private forestry is largely a survival of feudal family 
pride in the permanent culture of landed estates. Modern industrial 
forest exploitation has an entirely different motivation, so that Euro- 
pean private forestry furnishes no precedent for the evolution of 
American forestry. 

(c) Reliance on supply and demand for forest perpetuation is, there- 
fore, a dangerous gamble on continental deforestation. It is not enough 
that government should merely encourage private forestry; it must, 
on the contrary, create definitive safeguards against deforestation. 

(d) Forest destruction represents not merely the destruction of 
private values, but the confiscation of basic social capital, which 
can be replaced only at immense public cost. 

(e) Because of this destruction of social capital, public right out- 
right. The assumption that government can not 
restrict destructive forest exploitation is an uncritical misinterpre- 
tation of the functions of private property. When the unrestricted 
use of property becomes a social hindrance the right of public control 
is dominant (for widely varying examples consider slavery, liquor 
traffic, railroads, urban building codes). 

Any plan of public control must carefully protect property rights, 
give offsetting advantages, and be adapted to the temper of American 
institutions. It must be democratic and localized, patient of ob- 
stacles and shortcomings. Such a system would not be “ un-American,” 
unless Americanism is defined as the absence of social restraints. 

in order to avoid constitutional obstacles to Federal exercise of the 
police power, I propose that a treaty be negotiated with Canada (and 
perhaps also with Mexico) providing for joint action to prevent the 
continued destruction of the forests of the North American Con- 
tinent. Canada is equally concerned with the United States over 
widespread deforestation and equally dependent on the continental 
timber supply. 

The migratory-bird treaty with Canada gives a precedent, though 
dealing with a different problem. Missouri contested the act to enforce 
the treaty, and the Supreme Court in upholding the treaty and act 
laid down sweeping principles that are not inapplicable to the forest 
problem. It said: 

“Acts of Congress are the supreme law of the land only when made 
in pursuance of the Constitution, while treaties are declared to be so 
when made under the authority of the United States. We do not 
mean to imply that there are no qualifications to the treaty-making 
power. * * * It is obvious that there may be matters of the 
sharpest exigency for the national well-being that an act of Congress 
could not deal with but that a treaty followed by such an act could; 
and it is not lightly to be assumed that, in matters requiring national 
action, ‘a power which must belong to and somewhere reside in every 
civilized government’ is not to be found. * * * The treaty in 
question does not contravene any prohibitory words to be found in 
the Constitution. * * * No doubt the great body of private rela- 
tions usually fall within the control of the State, but a treaty may 
override its power, 
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“A national interest of very nearly the first magnitude is involved. 


It can be protected only by national action in concert with that of 
another power. * * *® We see nothing in the Constitution that 
compels the Government to sit by while a food supply is cut off and 
the protectors of our forest and our crops are destroyed. It is not 
sufficient to rely upon the States. The reliance is vain, and were it 
otherwise, the question is whether the United States is forbidden to 
act. We are of the opinion that the treaty and statute must be 


upheld.” 

The forest problem is a national, even an international, problem far 
transcending the interest of the individual States containing the forests. 
In watershed protection, forests perform a national function. Reliance 
on State action to prevent deforestation seems vain, for in practice 
concerted action by States very difficult to attain. And yet the 
prevention of continental deforestation calls for the exercise of the 
sort of power that “ reside in every civilized gov- 
ernment.” 


is 
Must somewhere 


The enforcement of such a treaty, if entered into, should be carried 
out in a democratic, cooperative manner. Instead of an army of 
Federal agents enforcing regulations evolved in Washington, the forest 
boards and associations would locally work out simple methods to 
assure forest perpetuation. The purposes of such control would be 
to reenforce the cooperative control previously outlined and protect 
progressive owners from the competition of noncooperative owners. 
PUBLIC 
forbids 


FOREST PURCHASE POLICY 
Lack of space development of 
difficulties of 


deforestation 


this subject. The 
long-time forest management, the constant ‘threat of 
of private forests, and the unfairness and danger of 
relying on forced, reluctant, or lagging private effort point strongly to 
extensive world-wide forest nationalization. A major task of the forest 
boards would be to work out with the States a comprehensive nation- 
wide Federal-State plan of forest purchase including delimitation of 
major purchase areas. Special emphasis should be laid on immediate 
protection and public control of vast areas of tax-delinquent Jands. 
Purchases and permanent improvement should be in part financed by 
Federal forest banks, bonds to be retired from a sinking fund derived 
from forest receipts. Cooperative control would greatly 
public acquisition. 


inherent 


strengthen 


Public forest purchase has one major purpose: To perpetuate forests. 
The theory that the Government should purchase the worst lands to 
avoid competing with industrial forestry is a fallacy, as is conclusively 
demonstrated by the vast area of forests destructively exploited con- 
trasted with the minute portion under private forestry management (see 
diagram) Public forest purchase therefore should give preference to 
high-grade restocking forests. 

OTHER PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS 

This plan presupposes rapid completion and extension of all exist- 
ing public undertakings, especially fire protection, research, planting, 
national-forest development, and forestry extension and education. 


CONCLUSION 
If 


become 


our forests are to be perpetuated, the forest industries need to 
forest minded instead of lumber minded. Cooperative control, 
working democratically through an interlocking system of forest boards, 
associations of forest owners and producers, and forest loan boards and 
banks, and dealing day by day with the intricate realities of better 
protection, better logging, better financing, and better control of over- 
production, would lead the industry to consider the merits of forestry 
and to bring forestry-minded men more into its higher councils. Co- 
operative control offers the industry a chance to perpetuate the sources 
of its power, of its greatness, and of its past contributions to the up- 
building of the Nation, and to redeem the civic responsibilities inherent 
in the stewardship of a great resource. 


BENEFICIARIES UNDER THE 
Mr. DAVIS. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 


my remarks by inserting a letter from a former Secretary of | 


Agriculture and also a letter from Mr. Legge, the chairman of 
the Farm Board, in regard to a certain feature of the Farm 
Board legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to do 
so, I herewith insert in the Recorp a letter from Hon. H. K. 
Bryson, a former cOmmissioner of agriculture of the State of 
Tennessee, relative to membership in farm organizations, so as 
to entitle the members thereof to participate in the operations of 
the Federal Farm Board act. I referred Mr. Bryson’s letter to 
Hon. Alexander Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
and received a reply from Chairman Legge, which I am likewise 
inserting in the Recorp. 
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The two letters referred to are as follows: 
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FEDERAL FarM Boarp, 


Washington, February 28, 1930 
Hon. Ewrn L. Davis, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Davis: Referring to the letter which you brought to our 
attention from Mr, Bryson, of Fayetteville, Tenn., which we are 
returning herewith, this problem has been a rather difficult one to 
straighten out. 

After many discussions with the leaders of all the national farm 


organizations they have unanimously agreed that this requirement of 
having to join a general farm organization in order to participate in 
the commodity cooperative should be eliminated, and this is being done 
rather rapidly. However, there are some of the State units in these 
organizations who have certain investments in facilities used for coop- 
erative purposes which have been paid for by members of one of these 
general organizations, and, naturally, it will take some time to adjust 
these matters in a way that will be fair to all. 

In other words, we not pretend that people who for years past 
have put in money to provide for an elevator or any other facilities 
should have to be compelled to take in other members who would get 
the benefit of such facilities without assuming their pro rata share 
of the However, substantial progress igs being made, and, 
to-day, we are getting very few they 
very general time 

Very truly yours, 


can 


investment. 


complaints on this, while were 


some ago. 
ALEX LEGGE, 
Chairman Federal Farm Board 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN., February 22, 1930. 


Hon. Ewin L. Davis, M. C., 

Washington, D. C 
Mr. Davis: I feel a very interest in the success of 
Federal Farm Board, having been a farmer for so long a time 
I trust you will pardon a suggestion, which I add 
effectiveness and its popularity. 


The board has stated time and again that it could only serve farmers 


DEAR great the 


Ilence, 
to its 


believe will 


who were connected with some established organization. A large 
majority of farmers do not belong to any organization, consequently 
can derive no direct benefit. They are unwilling to pay what they con 
ceive to be excessive membership fees in order to become members of 
the Farm Bureau, or any other organization. In my opinion, it would 
not be wise to lower the fees to meet their complaint, but subsidiary 


organizations could be formed, allowing such members to share in some 
of the benefits, paying a nominal fee for membership, say, $1, or even 
$2.50, 50 per cent of this fee to go to the State organization and 50 per 


cent to go to the Federal Farm Board to defray the expense of such 
subsidiary organization. 
I believe the Farm Bureau will willingly consent to this, for it would 


eventually lead to most of the members of the subsidiaries 
fledged members in order that they might share in all the 
bureau, 

This 


becoming full- 


benefits of the 


plan you will readily see will not involve the Government in 
additional expense, for the membership fees will pay the expense It 
will increase the popularity of the attempt to benefit the farmers and 


place them in a position later on, 
organization, that they may more easily adopt the plan used in Germany, 
as suggested by Hon. David Lubin before his death. 

If think well of these I will be glad if you will 
present the matter to Chairman Legge and get the benefit of his judg- 
ment, 

Awaiting your reply, and with best wishes, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 


so that they may be so educated by 


you 


suggestions, 


H 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DoucuTon] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I feel I ought to apologize 
to the House for attempting at this late hour to address the 
House after hearing the very learned and eloquent address of 
our colleague from New York [Mr. Srmovi If I had n 
gotten into a mix-up on account of the change of the special 
orders, I would have had opportunity to address you last Tues 
day instead of this afternoon. 

I read in the Evening Star of Washington a few da 
article in which it was stated that the 


K. Bryson. 


Hf}. t 


VS ago an 


gentieman from Con- 


necticut [Mr. Tumson], the majority leader, had said that the 
out 


Federal reserve law and the farm loan t were worked 


at 
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under previous Republican administrations. I am willing for 
every individual and every party to have all the political credit 
to which they are entitled. I believe credit should go to whom 
credit is due, and that honor should go to whom honor is due. 
I will read the statement, so that I may not do the gentleman 
from Connecticut injustice. I ealled his attention to the fact 
that I would discuss the matter this afternoon. I read: 


The farm loan banking system was created in 1916 and not in 1913 
and was the result of the investigations carried out by Republican 
administrations. 

The Federal reserve act was worked out in previous Republican admin- 
istrations. 


As much as the Federal reserve law has been discussed and 
complimented for the past 15 years, I had never even heard it 
intimated before, much less asserted through a _ responsible 
source, that the Republican Party is entitled to any credit what- 
ever for the enactment of this legislation. Had the gentleman 
stated that some individual Republicans supported the measure 
and were entitled to credit for such support, that would have 
been a fact. But I deny absolutely that the Republicans, as a 
party, are responsible in any way for this important legislation. 


They could with just as much justification claim credit for the | 


discovery of America or for writing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

No laws placed upon the Federal statute books within the last 
quarter of a century have been more widely discussed or more 
fully approved than the Federal reserve law and the farm 
loan act. 

In the general election of 1910 the Democratic Party elected 
a majority of the House of Representatives. The panic of 1907 
under Republican administration, with all of its blighting 
effects, was still fresh in the mind of Congress and the people 
of the country. In fact, this was one of the greatest financial 
disturbances, I might even say catastrophes, that the country 
had ever witnessed. One of the first things undertaken by the 
Democratic House was an investigation by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency into the causes that were responsible 
for the 1907 panic, as well as other similar occurrences, with a 
view to the enactment of remedial legislation to prevent a 
reoccurrence of such national disasters. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency of the House, of 
which I had the honor to be a member, proceeded to conduct 
what was known as the Money Trust investigation, and much 
valuable information was secured, which was used to great 
advantage in writing the Federal reserve act. There was no 
doubt left in the mind of the committee that the banking laws 
then on the statute books were responsible for the great financial 
erash of 1907. 

If the Federal reserve act was worked out by the Republi- 
eans in previous administrations, why did not those previous 
Republican administrations make effective their knowledge by 
some remedial, constructive legislation? If they did work it 
out, they are the more culpable for not carrying into effect 
the legislation which the country so badly needed. The Bible 
says: 

The servant who knows his lord’s will and 
corrected with many stripes. 


In both the Republican and Democratic platforms of 1912 
the need of currency reform, or reform in our banking laws, was 
mentioned. In faet, the Democratic platform severely criticized 
the Republican Party and the Aldrich bill, which was the solu- 
tion offered by the Republican Party. 

The Republicans in their platform as usual made some am- 
biguous promises but no definite commitments. 

In 1912 the Democratic Party was successful in electing a 
President and a majority of both branches of Congress—House 
and Senate. Believing, as they always do, in keeping promises 
made before the election, the Democratic Congress proceeded 
immediately with the preparation of a bill providing an entirely 
new system of banking and currency, to be known as the Federal 
reserve banking act. This differed in almost every essential 
particular from the Aldrich bill and the scheme advocated by 
the Republican Party. Senator Aldrich had not only been 
chairman of the National Monetary Commission but he had also 
been chairman of the Senate Finance Committee for years and 
wis the leader and the highest authority of the Republican 
Party on matters of finance. 

The distinguished Senator from Virginia, Hon. Carrer Grass, 
at that time a Member of the House and chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, stated that at every turn 
of the way, in working out the Federal reserve law in the com- 
mittee and piloting it through Congress, he was met with 
stubborn opposition by the Republican leaders. When the bill 
finally came to a vote in the House, which is the real test as 


does it not shall be 


| 
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to how each party stood on this very important legislation, the 
Recorp shows that the bill passed the House with 286 votes 
for and 85 against. Of the 286 affirmative votes, 251 were 
Democrats and 35 Republicans and Progressives—mostly, how- 
ever, Progressives from the West and Northwest. Of the &85 
votes against the bill, 83 were Republican and 2 Democratic. In 
other words, the Democratic vote stood 251 yeas and 2 nays. 
The Republican vote stood 35 yeas and 83 nays. About 24% to 1 
of the Republicans in the House voted against the bill. In 
the Senate, of the 54 votes for the measure, 50 were Demo- 
cratic and only 4 Republican, and against the bill there was 
not a single Democratic vote. Nearly all the Old Guard Re- 
publican leaders in the House—including Fordney, Gillett, 
Madden, Mann, and Mondell—voted against the bill when it 
passed the House; also every Republican member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee except one voted against it. Of 
the Republican members on the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, 5 voted nay, 1 yea, and 1 paired against. 

When the conference report was adopted, about 40 Repub- 
licans voted for it and about 58 against. Several of the Old 
Guard dodged and would not vote, among whom were Fordney, 
Gillett, and Madden. Also, quite a number of Old Guard Re- 
publicans in the Senate dodged on the conference-report vote, 
and only 3 voted for it. The Senate vote on the conference 
report was: Yeas, 40 Democrats and 3 Republicans; nays, 25 
Republicans and no Democrats. 

When I saw the statement the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Trtson] made, I immediately called on the Senator from 
Virginia, who in my judgment is entitled to much more credit 
than any other individual for the enactment of the Federal 
reserve law, and showed him the statement made by the gentle- 


|} man from Connecticut, and asked him what basis there was, 


if any, for this statement. He said, “ None whatever.” I then 
asked him what assistance he had received from the report of 
the national monetary commission and he said, “None in 
reality.” He further stated he not only received no assistance 
from the Republicans in working out this bill but that he had 
encountered the opposition of their leaders continuously. 

The bill as proposed and passed by Congress not only met 
the disapproval but the severe and caustic criticism of many 
Republican leaders in Congress. It was furiously assaulted by 
Senator Aldridge and in a speech made by him in October, 1913, 
in New York City before the Academy of Political Science, on 
the subject of “Banking Reform in the United States,” he 
savagely assaulted this bill, using such epithets as “ flat money,” 
“ Bryanism,” “ greenbackism,” declaring that it was socialistic 
and unconstitutional, and assigned 21 reasons or objections to it. 
Summarizing his objections, he said: 


I have tried to show that the bill has serious defects. It appeals to 
the populists by adopting their plan of note issues; to the socialist by 
seeking to place the management of the most important private busi- 
ness of the country in the hands of the Government; it seeks the sup- 
port of the bankers in great centers by its unexpected discrimination 
in their favor; but its dangerous doctrines and unwise methods do not 
appeal to the judgment of the American people. Its objectionable 
features have neither the support of public opinion nor the approval 
of the banking fraternity. They are contrary to the teaching of 
economists and they are not supported by the judgment of practical 
men. It threatens to upset business and to produce the evil results it 
was projected to cure. 


In view of the needed reform, admitted even by the Republi- 
cans for many years during their incumbency, and of their com- 
plete failure to do anything to remedy the situation, and of 
their opposition at every step taken by the Democrats in the 
consideration and passage of the Federal reserve act, of their 
overwhelming vote against it, of the violent assault upon it by 
many of their leaders, then to come in at this late day, after the 
law has proven so successful and popular, and claim credit for 
it, appears to me to amount to almost brazen effrontery. 

Of the long list of substantial achievements by the Demo- 
cratic Party, including the Federal farm loan act, good roads 
law, parcel post law, Federal Trade Commission, Rural Free 
Delivery Service, creation of the Department of Agriculture, 
none has surpassed or equaled the Federal reserve act. Its 
success has been fully demonstrated by the most severe test in 
both war and peace. In fact, it has been admitted to be a 
masterpiece of financial legislation, and by its enactment the 
Republicans were so completely silenced that in their platform 
of 1916 they made no reference whatever to the matter of 
banking and currency. Does not everyone know that if this act 
had been “worked out,” as claimed by the gentleman from 
Connecticut, in previous Republican administrations, the Re- 
publican platform would have “ pointed with pride,” as usual, 
to this legislation rather than to have passed it over in silence. 
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The merits of this law were described by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce as follows: 


1. It has given business greater confidence in the ability of the banks 
to care for credit needs. 

2. It introduced 
panics. 

3. It has eliminated extreme 

4. It hi brought 
crisis, 

5. It has saved millions of dollars to business through its par pay- 
ments system for check collection. 

6. It has made the gold reserve more effective as a basis for credit 
extension in times of extraordinary demand 

7 in the financing of foreign 


has an elastic currency and eliminated money 


seasonal fluctuations in rates of interest. 


is business safely through the war and postwar 


7. It has aided 
developing a discount market for acceptances 
8. It has provided a means for handling huge financial operations of 


the Government without interference with business. 


and domestic trade by 


9. It has aided in the reestablishment of the gold standard abroad. 
10. It bas given us an experienced banking organization which will 
assist us in meeting the future exigencies of business at home and 


abroad with courage and confidence 


The above statement from the United States Chamber of 
Commerce is quite different, indeed, from the view of this mat- 





ter as expressed by Senator Aldridge, and the dire prophecies | 


and caustie criticism heaped upon the measure by the Repub- 


| papers, 


lican leaders. 

The Republican Party is no more responsible for working | 
out the Federal farm loan law than they are the Federal 
reserve act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 


has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. , 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would like to be permitted to interject 
here that there was only one Republican Senator, namely, Sena- 


tor Weeks, who voted for the final conference report on the | 


Federal reserve act in the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I think there were three—Mr. 
Mr. Poindexter, and Mr. Norris. Mr. Norris was a Progressive, 
but those three gentlemen were not Democrats. Messrs. Weeks, 
Norris, and Poindexter voted for the conference report in the 
Senate, and not a single Democrat voted against it. 

It is true that most of the Republicans voted for the Federal 
farm loan law, but they only did so as a result of their experi- 
ence in opposing and voting against the Federal reserve law. 
In their 1916 platform, shortly after the farm loan law had 
been enacted, they said, referring to rural credits, “We favor 
an effective system for rural credits as opposed to the ineffec- 
tive law proposed by the present Democratic administration.” 
This shows that they were ready to place all the blame on the 
Democratic administration if the law failed to work success- 
fully. 

The only way that I can possibly account for this desperate 
effort on the part of the Republican floor leader to claim credit 
for his party for these great Democratic measures is the very 
embarrassing and unenviable situation in which he and his 
party find themselves at this time. Having been in control of 
each branch of the Federal Government for the last nine years, 
electing a President in 1928 by the largest majority in the Elec- 
toral College ever given a candidate, and a large majority in 
both branches of Congress, he finds his party blindly stalling, 


stumbling, and blundering, hopelessly divided on almost every | willing to work, anxious to work—yes, begging and praying for 


by | work—but finding none. 


important question; his President evading responsibility 
the appointment of commissions instead of demonstrating badly 
needed leadership, no one knowing where he stands on the 
tariff question, prohibition, Muscle Shoals, nor any of the acute 
questions now before the Congress. 

Having maintained for more than 30 years that it was the 
party that guaranteed prosperity; that all that was necessary 
to keep the country prosperous and happy was a Republican 
President and a Republican Congress; and now when the coun- 
try is staggering under the worst economic conditions ever 
known, it is not surprising that they try to claim credit for 
Democratic achievements. 

Newspapers Saturday morning, March 1, carried figures based 
on the February unemployment survey by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as made public by President Green. This sur- 
vey showed that in February 22 per cent of the union workers 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor were out of 
jobs. This was an increase of 2 per cent over January and 
shows conditions to be growing steadily and rapidly worse in- 





Weeks, | 


| 670,000 trade-union members in 24 cities. 


| 372, 
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stead of better, as Secretary of Labor Davis and the newspapers 
controlled by the big interests have tried to make the country 
believe. The American Federation of Labor survey covered 
There are approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 trade-union workers affiliated with the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor, and 22 per cent of them, or approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 are out of jobs. If that be true of union 


workers, with the prestige of their great organization behind 
them, how much more serious must be the situation among the 
unorganized skilled workers and numerous kinds of unskilled 
workers? This same survey showed 26 per cent of union 
workers idle in New York City, in St. Louis 49 per cent idle, and 
in Chicago 51 per cent, or more than half. 

The business and unemployment situation throughout the 
country is not only serious but it is distressing and alarming. 
In 1928 the number of bank failures in the United States was 
with liabilities of $129,.649,605. In 1929 the number was 
487, with liabilities of $218,796,582. This is an increase for 1929 
over 1928 of 65 and the amount of the liabilities $89,146,977. 
Compare this, if you please, with the bank failures under Demo- 
cratic administration from 1916 to 1920, a period of four years; 
there were only 117 State-bank failures and 28 national-bank 
failures. 

To show 
far this 


that business conditions 
year, as constantly claimed by the administration 
Dun’s Review for February 15, 1930, listed 566 com- 
mercial failures for the week ending February 14, 1930, as com- 
pared with 467 for the same week of 1929. Up to the middle 
of February of this year there had been a total of 3,486 com 
mercial failures in 1930, as compared with 3,002 for the same 
period of 1929. 

The same Dun’s Review listed building permits in the major 
cities of the country and showed that the total of building 
permits for January of this year was $83,564,000, as compared 
with $169,133,000 for January, 1929, a falling off of more than 
50 per cent. In New York the January permits dropped from 
$77,000,000 to $25,000,000. In Philadelphia from $16,000,000 to 


have not improved thus 


$2,000,000, and in Chicago from $13,000,000 to $5,000,000. <A 
few cities, including Washington, showed an increase, largely 
accounted for by the Government building program in the 
Capital City. Yet conditions here with reference to unemploy- 
|} ment are so bad that in the Evening Star of February 26 
Director Jones, of the Department of Labor Employment Sta- 


| ployment 


| the suffering caused by unemployment. 





tistics Bureau, said that they were very much worse than last 
year or the year before. They are so bad, he said, that he 
declined to give any figures as to a comparison on the number 
of unemployed in Washington now and one year ago, because 
he feared the figures would have a very depressing effect. 

If this is true in Washington, with the Federal Government 
spending scores of millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
for new and lavish buildings, what must be the conditions in 
cities where there is no such stimulus from the Treasury of 
the United States? Already there have been riots in Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, where the police have been called 
out to put down riots and demonstrations by suffering idle 
workers demanding jobs. Saturday’s paper also gave a report 
of unemployment demonstrations in Oakland, Calif., in which 
several hundred jobless men participated, demanding work, 
some of whom were clubbed into submission by the police. 

On Saturday last a Republican United States Senator intro- 
duced a resolution appropriating $50,000,000 to relieve unem- 
in this country. This fund to be expended by the 
Red Cross and the Quartermaster General of the Army to relieve 
He stated that there 
were from three to six million people out of employment. These 
people are jobless and hungry, walking the streets and highways 


These are only a few of the things that are happening and 
have been happening for quite a while under Republican admin 
istration, that not only guaranteed prosperity but pledged itself 
to abolish poverty, or at least said we were nearer that condition 
than ever before. 

Certainly, if the Republicans could not have prevented this 
dire situation they could have refrained from making false prom- 
ises and pledges, and that is my chief complaint against them. 
I hope their present sad experience, and the serious condition 
that now prevails throughout the country will, in the next cam 
paign at least, deter them from attempting to secure a renewed 
lease of power on the false and fraudulent claim that Republi- 
can rule means immunity from financial distress, unemployment, 
and poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a tragedy almost that President Hoover 
had to call a Cabinet meeting on the first anniversary of his 
induction into office to consider the question of unemployment, 
but that is what he did. At the same time, we find Secretary 
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of Labor Davis saying that there are 3,000,000 idle working men 
in this country, and suggesting a great extra appropriation to be 
used by the President in alleviating unemployment. 

Yet in the same paper we are told that the President is so 
confident that the unemployment situation is taking care of 
itself that it is no longer regarded as a problem by the adminis- 
tration. Oh Mr. Speaker, such inconsistent conduct 
ridiculous talk on the part of the administration is an insult to 
the intelligent manhood and womanhood of America. The Presi- 
dent dares not appoint a commission to study and make a sur- 
vey of and report on the present unemployment conditions. 
Such a report giving the number of the unemployed and the 
extent of the suffering would shock the country. 

On another occasion, if I can get time, I 
remarks on how to remedy present conditions. [Applause.] 

WATER CONSERVATION AND FLOOD CONTROL 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the gentle- 
man from Nebraska |Mr. Jonnson] is recognized for 15 minutes 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker and fellow Mem- 
bers, this talk will naturally follow the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska {Mr. Sears] about a week ago on flood con- 
trol and the conservation of waters in the Middle West. 

Mr. Speaker and Members, a conference on water conservation 
and flood control was held at McCook, Nebr., January 27-28, 
1930. This conference was attended by delegates holding com- 
missions from the governors of nine States—Colorado, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Wyoming—with representatives of several 


States participating, and with Hon. Arthur J. Weaver, Governor | 
of Nebraska, as permanent chairman of the conference. 


Montana: John 8. James, State engineer 

Wyoming: John A. Whiting, State engineer; Charles B. Stafford. 

Colorado: M. C. Hinderlider, State engineer 

North Dakota: R. BE. Kennedy, Bismarck, N. Dak., State engineer. 

South Dakota: Charles A. Trimmer, State engineer. 

Kansas: George S. Knapp, State engineer. 

Nebraska : Arthur J. Weaver; Dr. George E. Condra, dean of 
department of conservation and survey, University of Nebraska; Prof. 
Clark FE. Mickey, civil engineering department, University of Nebraska ; 
Roy L. Cochran, State engineer. 

Oklahoma: Judge E. E. Blake, chairman of interstate commission for 
the control of the Arkansas and Red Rivers. 

Texas: Hon. Leonard Tillotson, member of State 
sentatives and general manager of the Brazos River conservation 
reclamation district; Robert P. Hall, secretary of the Pease River 
Red River district. 

The following statement and declarations of policy were adopted 
reported to the States participating : 


Coy. 


house of repre- 
and 
and 
and 
THE STATEMENT 

As a sound public policy we recognize the imperative need for con- 
sideration by the Federal Government of conservation of all our natural 
of our agricultural soils and the fullest con- 
servation and utilization of the water supply of the Nation. 

We and declare that annual losses of life and property 
and wastage of our natural resources have grown to such proportions 
as to constitute a national menace which calls for immediate action by 
the Federal Government for the purpose of alleviating such conditions. 

Constructive action at this time for the protection and maintenance 
of the necessary functions of public service is of such importance to 
the general welfare of our country that adequate legislation should be 
no longer delayed by the Congress. 


resources and especially 


recognize 


THE DECLARATION 


We respectfully submit and recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing declarations as expressing a constructive policy for the conserva- 
tion of the water resources of the country: 

1. We recommend that the Congress should adopt a national policy 
of stream regulation to conserve water and prevent floods. 

2. We recommend that in the advancement of plans for the regula- 
tion of recognized that all the methods approved by 
engineering surveys and investigations be accepted in the accomplish- 
nrent of regulation, including storage of waters where and as 
be found effective for regulation, and which will bring to the Na- 
ind all regional areas the most beneficial uses available from the 
source of the rivers and their tributaries to the place of discharge. 

3. We recommend any such amendments to the national flood control 
act, approved May 15, 1928, as may be necessary to make the general 
declarations of that act effective. We recognize as an indispensable 
factor in river control the establishment of flood-water storage on the 
tributaries of our rivers and emphasize the importance of the construc- 
tion of such storage works as near the source of all tributary streams 
as is practical. 


streams it be 


such 
may 


tion 


4. Soil erosion is recognized as the greatest waste of the heritage 
of the Nation, presenting to all constituted government a problem of 


and such 


shall submit some | 





other | 





= 
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increasing seriousness alike in lessened production of essential agri- 


cultural products and as materially augmenting the problems of water 
conservation and stream control. 


The conference further approved, in resolution adopted, the 
various acts of the Congress relating to flood control and water 
conservation and use. 

Approved the designation by the Flood Control Committee of 
the House of Representatives of Congress, of a subcommittee 
empowered to draft amendments to the “act for the control of 
floods on the Mississippi River and its tributaries,” approved 
May 15, 1928, that may be determined upon adequate investiga- 
ee and consideration, helpful in effectuating the purposes of 
the act. 

Approved action to secure adequate surveys of the tributaries 
of the Mississippi River, and for appropriations necessary there- 
for. 

Approved cooperation on the part of the Federal Government, 
and all its departments, with the States or political subdivisions 
thereof, in conserving and utilizing the available waters of the 
country for the greatest public interest of the States, and of the 
general welfare. 

This conference also adopted a set of far-reaching resolutions. 
I will only quote the fourth, which pertains more particularly to 
Nebraska. 

Fourth. That it is the sense of this conference that the prosperity 
of the States drained by the western tributaries of the Mississippi River, 
and the food supplies of the Nation are directly dependent upon the use 
for agricultural purposes of the now wasted and destructive flood waters 
of these tributaries to supplement the natural precipitation so as to re- 


| lieve great losses to agriculture caused by drought conditions, prevent 
| loss of soil fertility caused by erosion and insufficient moisture for proper 


crop rotations, and stabilization of agricultural production and market- 
ing by insuring the quality and quantity of agricultural products which 
is essential to the growth of our agriculture In the Middle West, to the 
industry and commerce of the Nation in times of peace, as well as being 
absolutely essential for the common defense of the Union in time of war. 

[ Applause. } 

It is evident to me that the representatives of the said nine 
States attending this conference favor the purpose and sub- 
stance of the Sears bill, H. R. 9376, which was introduced in 


| this House three days after this conference was held. This 


bill makes provision for construction of storage reservoirs for 
run-off water on streams tributary to the Mississippi River. 

Nebraska has two large tributaries, the Niobrara and Platte 
Rivers, which empty into the Missouri River, which is one of the 
largest flood-water carriers to the Mississippi. The Niobrara 
drains northwest and northern Nebraska. The Platte has two 
large tributary systems, the Elkhorn and the Loup, which empty 
into it just before it reaches the Missouri River. 

In the fifth congressional district, which I represent, we have 
the Republican River, which heads in Colorado and runs through 
250 miles of my district. There are eight tributaries from 60 
to 150 miles long that empty their flood waters into it before 
leaving the State of Nebraska where it turns to the south into 
Kansas, and there it empties all its flood water into the Kansas 
River, which directly conveys the combined flood waters of the 
two rivers into the Missouri River at Kansas City. In 1903 it 
delivered 350,000 cubic feet of water per second at Kansas City, 
which of itself raised the flood tide 5 feet at Cairo, Ill. 

The streams I have mentioned drain the entire State of Ne- 
braska, part of Kansas, a little part of South Dakota, and a 
large part of Wyoming and Colorado, where the flood water 
flows fast and furious in the springtime. 

There is not a more fertile soil anywhere than along the Re- 
publican River and its tributaries, and yet I have seen it ruined 
for the crop season several times by flood waters. Sometimes 
this river, which normally is only a few rods wide, becomes a 
mile or more wide for nearly the length of it, destroying bridges, 
railroads, soils, crops of fine alfalfa and corn, and often en- 
dangering human life. The Kansas people well know what it 
does to them when it reaches the Kansas River. 

There are many excellent sites for storage reservoirs not far 
from any of the rivers mentioned where nearly all this run-off 
flood water can be stored; for instance in Gosper County, there 
is one canyon, estimated by engineers to be large enough to hold 
the full flow of the Platte River at flood tide for seven days, 
thus instead of being a menace to the country it would be a 
large factor in maintaining a balance between the lack and 
excess of water and heat, and stabilize our elimate, which is 
semiarid. Sometimes the “semi” is dropped. At such times if 
these storage waters were used for no other purpose they could 
be released to flow down over the hot sands of the respective 
river beds, which are nothing but hot sands during the arid 
period. This would cause a rapid evaporation, which might be 
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conducive to more rainfall and a material change in the atmos- | 
phere and relief to life and crops. That it is feasible and prac- | 


tical, and that it is financially justifiable to build these storage | 


reservoirs, is widely the opinion of the engineering profession. | 
That it is a national problem for the protection of property and 
of life, and that the time and meney required for flood control | 
of this kind constitutes a safe national investment appears to be 
the consensus of universal opinion. It seems that nation-wide 
cooperation should be available at this time of general unemploy- 
ment. So many different causes lead to that condition. 

We commenced with a great deflation in 1920. The result of 
this was that hundreds of thousands of men lost their farms 
and they and their boys were largely thrown on the labor mar- 
ket. For a while industrialism could absorb the great surplus. 
And then that was overdone. Then the era of chain stores and 
banking and big business has worked to throw a constantly | 
increasing supply of men from 40 years of age upward on the 
labor market. Added to this there is a constant influx by way 
of lawful immigration and unlawful entry. Added to our own | 
surplus, we are absorbing several hundred thousand men into 
the ranks of our labor from the overplus of the rest of the 
world. The situation is on us and is going to remain with us 
for some time. It will not do for small communities, State, or 
national authorities to say that this is no affair of ours. Hun- 
gry men are dangerous men. They are not good, law-abiding | 
citizens. Times of depression means that the surplus labor has | 
been saving for old age and times of need is to disappear. It | 
is a heartless and a dangerous policy for nations to shut their | 
eyes to the fact of unemployment. 

It is a duty that can not be shirked. Means must be found | 
whereby labor shall be employed and not remain hungrily or 
dangerously idle. Our greatest statesmen have taken notice of 
that for years. It seems that the best way whereby idleness 
shall be avoided and labor shall be employed with decent remun- 
eration shall be the undertaking of great public works that are 
needed in times of general unemployment. 

The section of my country on the west side of the valley is 
part of the great stretch between the Rockies and the Alle- 
ghenies that now not only needs employment for the idle but 
also needs for its prosperity the completion of public works that 
will take possession of the flood waters of the valley and make 
use of those waters for the benefit of those people for all time. | 
A proper system of public works that will conserve those waters 
will give employment to thousands of men for many years, and | 
not only do that but the works will pay for themselves many | 
times over in the different localities where they are situated and 
to the States and the Government itself. In place of men being 
on charity, with their savings gone, they will be self-respecting 
American citizens not only keeping what they have but adding | 
to the country’s wealth instead of adding to its dependency and 
liability. [Applause.] 

Organized common sense should lead to increased utilization | 
of the waters in these storage reservoirs on the tributaries to 
the large rivers. Flood control can be made to convert water | 
into farm crops, and incidentally into annual crops of fish, mus- | 
sels, birds, and fur-bearing animals. In addition, extend water- 
ways and safeguard property and life. 

The program for accomplishing this should begin immediately 
by encouraging the owners of lands to construct gates in already 
existing ditches, and to organize the control of the waters over | 
areas already found to have been unwisely drained. State and 
Federal engineers should decide upon the location and develop- 
ment of a method of management for larger impoundments and 
regulation of water to prevent it becoming “ flood water ” farther 
down the stream. 

Some of the benefits would be purely local, others widely dis- 
tributed. The cost, therefore, should be carried in a small 
part by the owners of the property benefited directly, part by 
the community to be benefited by the improvements, but the 
major portion of the cost should be carried by the State and 
Federal Governments, which benefit by an improved general 
climate, larger interstate transportation, a happier and more 
prosperous people, and an increased freedom from destructive 
floods. Therefore if we work with nature rather than in oppo- 
sition to her laws we can work out a more efficient, extended, 
useful, and suitable system of retention reservoirs and natural 
floodways, designed to secure a better distribution of water 
to further all economic uses. We can protect our soils, our 
bridges, our crops, and our lives. [Applause.] 

PRESIDENT THOMAS G. MASARYK 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
to-day the first President of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
Thomas Garigus Masaryk, statesman, philosopher, humani- 
tarian, and with him his country, are celebrating his eightieth 
birthday. This distinguished statesman has devoted the great- 
est part of his life to the service of his fellow men and the 
liberty and freedom of his country. 

The life of this eminent statesman and the Czechoslovakian 
Republic has been closely interwoven with our country. The 


| constitution of Czechoslovakia was written in the United States 


by Prof. Thomas Garigus Masaryk and is in a great measure 
modeled after our own. It was written in 1918, immediately 


| after the issuance of the Lansing declaration proclaiming the 
| sympathy of the United States to the cause of Czechoslovakian 


and Yugoslovakian independence, 

For years he has unceasingly devoted his energies in aiding 
in every conceivable manner to obtain freedom and liberty for 
his people and his country, which has been their dream and 
hope for centuries and generations. He is revered and honored 
not only in his land but by all enlightened statesmen and liberty- 
loving people throughout the world. 

There being no precedent of passing a resolution of congratu- 
lation in this House, I feel satisfied that the President, in be- 
half of the American people, will extend to him our country’s 
congratulations and best wishes. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I may add to 
my remarks a short editorial appearing in this morning’s Post 
on the activities of President Masaryk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to include in his remarks an editorial appearing in this 
morning’s Post on the life and activities of President Masaryk. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


PRESIDENT MASARYK 
This is the eightieth birthday of President Thomas G 
Czechoslovakia. Providence has been benign to both the 


its founder. His preparation for the supreme test was 


Masaryk, of 
nation and 
providential. 


| He struggled in imperial politics, traveled and studied political systems, 


and made himself a master of the art of government. When the time 
came for his country to be free he was qualified to draft its declaration 
of independence and its fundamental charter. Then, through 12 years, 
he was spared to guide the infant Republic through vicissitudes well- 
nigh as dangerous as war. He remains in good health, with the pros- 


| pect of many more useful years as the head of his country. 


Doctor Masaryk went around the world during the war, incessantly 
working for the Allies and for the liberation of his countrymen. He 
directed the strategy of the Czechoslovak army that made the renowned 
journey from Europe through Russia across the Pacific to the homeland. 
It was in Washington that Masaryk drafted the declaration of inde- 
pendence. At first it was a demand for autonomy, as the break-up of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire was not clearly But as the 
United States delivered its smashing blows late in 1918, Doctor Masaryk 
perceived that independence, and not mere autonomy, was the destiny 
of his country. On the advice of friends in Washington, boldly 
proclaimed independence and received immediate recognition from the 
allied powers. 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia 
Its constitution is a model upon which other nations can build self- 
government if they will. With the keenest insight, Doctor Masaryk 
worked out a structure of government suited to his people and to the 
problems of their environment. His work is lasting. In many respects 
it resembles the constructive statesmanship of Washington. 
Like Washington, he is the father of his country, and while he is alive 
he receives the salute of liberty-loving men in all countries lis name 
will stand forever on the corner stone of Czechoslovakia. 


foreseen. 


he 


is a lighthouse in central Europe. 


JUSTICE HOLMES AND COURT 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow Mr. Justice Holmes, 
of the United States Supreme Court, will be 89 years old. I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own remarks in connection 
with his public services. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, March 8, 1930, Mr. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the United States Supreme Court, 
is 89 years old. This a fact to challenge our attention 
and to give us pause for contemplation. Doubtless hundreds 
will be speaking the praises of this great American on the 
eigAty-ninth anniversary of his birth. This universal admira- 
tion for the public services and for the private character of 
Justice Holmes is convincing proof of the soundness of the 
Anrerican heart. Some critics have complained that Americans 
admire only the man who is successful in material and mone- 
tary matters. But the charge is unfounded. Of course Ameri- 


THE SUPREME 


is 
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cans, in common with normally minded persons of every nation 
and country, admire success in any line as an evidence of per- 
sonal power and of individual achievement. The world admires 
the military cureer of Napoleon Bonaparte but condemns his 
selfish ambition that perpetuated a state of warfare in Europe 
for well-nigh a generation. 

But when we find all Americans of all groups and sections, 
both the so-called conservative and reactionary part of the 
population, as well as the so-called progressive and forward- 
looking part, uniting in praise for Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes it is significant of the genuine feelings and opinions of 
the American people. For Judge Holmes has gone about his 
work in a simple and unostentatious manner; he has not 
amassed a fortune; he lives simply within the salary provided 
for his office; he is not a spectacular personality; rather is 
he a matter-of-fact, workaday world, unobtrusive, and perfectly 
natural man. Though born in an intellectual aristocracy, with 
the highest social surroundings, with the best possible edu- 
cational opportunities, with the inheritance of a great name, 
with a brilliant career as a soldier sealed by his own blood 
and testified to by the enduring scars, he nevertheless has built 
a place for himself upon his own individual and personal ac- 
complishments as a lawyer, as a teacher of law, as a philo- 
sophical commentator upon the history and doctrines of the law, 
and as a judge on the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
and on the Supreme Court of the United States. 

We could forget his father, we could ignore his education, 
we could wipe out his reeord as a soldier, and yet the per- 
sonality and the official career of Justice Holmes would remain 
undiminished and would continue to find its full place in the 
mind and heart of the American people. 

Ordinarily the services of a judge, however eminent, go un- 
noticed by the masses of the people, though approved and appre- 
ciated by the legal profession. Ordinarily the judge may hope 
to live only in the history and traditions of the bench and the 
bar. But there are certain outstanding exceptions. Preeminent 
among the conspicuous exceptions is the case of Mr. Justice 
Holmes. Though he might shun publicity, though he makes no 
bid to catch the popular fancy, though he avoid the reporter and 
the biographer, yet the attention of our people is increasingly 
centered upon the great judge, who grows stronger in their 


affections as he seems to grow broader in his sympathies and 


as he grows older in years and riper in service. What is the 
explanation of this unusual situation? It is something more 
than the mere fact that he is 89 years old. It is something 
more than that he retains at this advanced age his vigor of 
body, his clarity of mind, and his sprightliness of spirit. It 
must be the fact that in spite of his hereditary influences and 
surroundings, in spite of educational and local traditions, in 
spite of the isolated life of a judge, he is manifestly and excep- 
tionally human and natural in both his manner of life and his 
official labors. 

This humanness and naturalness, so unusual and unique, is 
what the books call “ philosophy.” Philosophy means merely 
that love of wisdom which has for its beginning understanding, 
The law is simply the rules prescribing human relationships. To 
understand these rules one must understand that humanity 
among whom the relationships exist. That understanding is 
attained only when selfishness and prejudice and partisanship 
are put out of view. Then, one sees facts face to face; then, 
understanding is possible; such a person is described as a phi- 
losopher. 

By this test Mr. Justice Holmes is a philosopher. Such a 
philosopher must understand history, not the history merely of 
a period nor of one nation, nor of a race only, but all history. 
Such knowledge drives out dogmatism; such knowledge sets the 
mind free; such knowledge reflects itself in the living and the 
thinking of a man. Every human being is to a limited extent 
a philosopher, and certainly sufficiently to recognize another 
person who possesses philosophy to a preeminent degree. For 
this reason all classes, educated and uneducated, rich and poor, 
socially prominent and socially obscure, recognize that Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes is in the highest and truest sense a philosopher. 
They believe that no extraneous dust interferes with his judicial 
eyes ; they feel that justice is safe in his hands. They have had 
repeated proofs of his toleration and broadmindedness. 

They know that he believes in freedom—freedom of speech, 
freedom of action, freedom of competition, freedom for indi- 
vidual development. They know that he has the strength and 
courage to defend freedom of speech, even when he does mot 
agree with the opinions uttered by the speaker. Our people 
may not all know what Voltaire said when he wrote— 


I do not agree with what you say, but I would give my life to protect 
your right to say it— 
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but in the heart of every free man this sentiment lies implicit 
and rises to respond to its every utterance. 

Mr. Justice Holmes certainly comprehends the true philosophy 
of the American Federal system. He is a genuine defender of 
the Anglo-Saxon doctrine of local self-government. The pres- 
ervation of that doctrine as applied to the practical adminis- 
tration of government is essential to the perpetuity of free 
America. Consequently we find Mr. Justice Holmes insisting 


| that the fourteenth amendment should not be used to shut off 


the right of experimentation in legislative matters in the several 
States. Wisely he insists that each State must be permitted 
to determine its own policies as to domestic matters. Though 
one or more or many of the States may enact internal legisla- 
tion repugnant to his individual conception of what is best, he 
refuses to exercise his power as a part of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to deny the right of the several States to 
adopt governmental practices, novel and unusual, and perhaps 
radical, though they are. 

He recognizes his duty and his mental attitude as a member 
of the Supreme Federal Court as different and distinct from 
what it would be if he were a legislator in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. If a majority of the court had always been free from 
this unconscious bias, and had possessed the breadth of vision 


| of Justice Holmes, there would have been less complaint against 


the court. We are happy that complaints about the court have 
been very few, and we are exceedingly happy that such com- 
plaints are constantly growing fewer. In my humble judgment, 
the Supreme Court of the United States at no time in our his- 
tory has possessed so fully the confidence of the people as it 
does to-day, and no little part of this confidence is doubtless due 
to the influence and work of Mr. Justice Holmes. 

Therefore, it is gratifying to Americans to find that the per- 
sonal greatness and the judicial preeminence of Mr. Justice 
Holmes, is recognized in other countries. We are pleased to 
note the just and able estimate and tribute published in Har- 
per’s Magazine for March, 1930, and written by Prof. Harold J. 
Laski, of the chair of political science in the University of Lon- 
don. I extract these few striking and impressive sentences for 
the purpose of giving a wider circulation to the opinion of an 
inglish scholar, concerning this great American judge. 


He [Justice Holmes] has proved again the simple secret that a 
great judge must be a great man. He must have a full sense of the 
seamless web of life, a grasp of the endless tradition from which we 
can not escape. He must be capable of stern logic, and yet refuse 
to sacrifice to logic the hopes and fears and wants of men. He must be 
able to catch a glimpse of the ultimate in the immediate, of the uni- 
versal in the particular. He must be statesman as well as jurist, 
thinker as well as lawyer. What he is doing is to shape the categories 
through which life must flow, and he must have a constant sense of 
the greatness of his task. He must know the hearts of men, and yet 
ask to be judged from the conscience of their minds. He must have a 
constant sense of essential power and yet be capable of humility in its 
exercise. He must be the servant of justice and not its master, the 
conscience of the community and not of its dominant interests. 

He has recognized, as some of his colleagues have failed to recognize, 
that the American Constitution does not forbid experiment but asks 
only that experiment shall be tender to established expectation. He has 
never sought as, again, some of his colleagues have sought, to establish 
it as a standard to which other men must necessarily conform. His life 
on the bench has been a process of learning, a recognition that habits 
and principles change, that each truth must be born of some one’s 
experience, that a golden rule is only too often an instrument of per- 
secution. In the result he has always kept step with the march of 
the age. He has seen that his task is not the satisfaction of a dead 
past but the considered response to a living present. 

He [Justice Holmes] has been a great judge because he had never 
ceased to be a philosopher. He has sought always to find his way 
from the little fact to the secrets of the universe. By temperament 
a skeptic, by training a scholar, one sees in his whole attitude to life 
the qualities which make for wisdom. He has never ceased to in- 
quire. He has never been satisfied to stay still, He has never ac- 
cepted traditional knowledge because it is traditional. He has never 
been content to accumulate learning merely for its own sake. His life 
has been passed in seeking to discover what are the right questions 
to ask. 

For Justice Holmes has known that great thoughts come only to 
men who are capable of heroic self-sacrifice. Every man who is to 
confront the impenetrable universe proudly must, Galileo-like, face an 
inquisition none the less formidable because it is ceaselessly active in 
his own heart. To such a philosophy, optimism is a little crude and 
the pessimist confounded by the fruits of the yearning to know. 

It is significant that he bas always been loved ly the young and 
that, down to this hour, they have never felt oppressed by the burden 
of his years. Partly that is because he takes endless pains to under- 
stand them; partly because he is always anxious to give them of his 
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best. No man of our times has been so eager to know the best there 
is in the experiment of the moment. 


prove precious in the heritage. 

But It is 
not a denial of alien experience or an unwillingness to admit the value 
and validity of alien tradition. 
worst illusion of the petty mind. 
great scholar, the sense that knowledge overleaps national boundaries, 
the power to cooperate with others that comes of the feeling that the 
task is great and the individual small. And his skepticism has never 
allowed him to build values merely in American terms, 
because he knows how wide and complex is the inheritance of America. 
No one whose mind, like his, has sought to glimpse the whole intellec- 


that love of America has never been narrow or exclusive. 


a sense of 


patriotism. 


These are two classes of judges; the first made up of the 
statesman-lawyer type who takes a broad and liberal view of 
his obligations, not only as to the litigants in the case before 
the court but also to society generally, and especially to future 
generations. John Marshall was an outstanding example of 
this type of judge. Fortunately for our Nation, we have had 
many such judges on our State supreme courts and on the 
United States Supreme Court. Outstanding among all such is 
Mr. Justice Holmes. He does not regard the Constitution as a 
strait-jacket, setting up a multitude of inhibitions to prevent 
States and the Federal Government from discharging obligations 
to the day and generation in which we live. 

The other group of judges may be described generally as mere 
lawyer type. With ample knowledge of the doctrines and deci- 
sions of the law, with highly trained and discriminating minds, 
they never exactly get out of the habit of advocacy. It is so 
natural to form a conclusion of how a case ought to be decided 


and then to bend all energies by searching the face of the earth | and of common 
; | mmo 
particular | vidual 


| citizen. 


for decisions and commentaries to establish the 
thesis prematurely arrived at. These judges are just as honest 
and just as patriotic as the first class mentioned, but, not pos- 
sessing the true philosophical spirit, they can not throw off the 
resiraints of intellectual habits and can not forget the impres- 
sions acquired during a long, successful practice. 

But we need more judges of the type first mentioned on both 
our State supreme courts and the United States Supreme Court. 
State constitutions and the Federal Constitution ought to 
construed in the light of common sense and with the under- 
standing that their makers used general language wherever 
possible, and where particular language was used they gener- 
ally intended that such particular language should have a gen- 


eral interpretation so that such constitutions may continue as | 


a framework of government from one generation to another 
and be so elastic as to meet the changing conditions of society 
and to apply to the changing instrumentalities of economical 
life. 


Undoubtedly, supreme courts are in many cases lawmaking | 


bodies. It is an undisputed, logical proposition that whoever 
has the interpretation of language has in fact the final em- 
ployment of language. Every supreme court in every case in- 


volving a construction of a constitution, to the limit of the 


words brought under its review in the particular case, is a con- 
stitutional convention. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has been a continuing constitutional convention since the court 
was organized in 1789. 

It is therefore highly important that the electing or appoint- 


ing power in selecting recruits for the supreme courts of the | 


States and of the Nation, should examine most carefully the 
mental and moral make-up of the persons under consideration. 
It by no means follows that every great lawyer will make a 
useful and wise supreme court judge. Oftentimes lawyers 


achieve professional eminence on account of a particular aggres- | 


siveness and polemic disposition that entirely unfit such per- 
sons, after arriving at the age of 50 years or more, to assume 
the réle of an impartial and nonpartisan searcher after truth 
and justice in a genuine philosophical spirit. 

For this reason, therefore, I have ventured to make the sug- 
gestion that judges ought to go through a period of preliminary 
service upon inferior courts before selection for a supreme 
court. 
judges display their judicial characteristics, and those judges 
that have manifested the spirit of philosophy, that have shown 
themselves to be forward looking, that have displayed broad- 


mindedness and great human tolerance, should be selected to | 


supply vacancies upon the supreme courts. 

In this way no chance will be taken as to the qualifications 
of the personnel of the supreme courts. To appoint a great 
lawyer, who has had no judicial experience, is certainly an 
experiment. He may prove himself a great judge, as did John 
Marshall, or he may prove himself to be a great disappoint- 


| ment. 
No thinker, no poet, no scientist, | 


but he is anxious to sample lest he omit some experience of what may 


Nor is it merely a pride in bigness, the | 
He has the cosmopolitanism of the 


| and 


| in this connection 





be | 


During this period of service in inferior courts the | 
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During the preliminary service suggested all would have 
a try out and no mistakes need be made. 

This system would have another beneficial influence upon 
the judiciary. Lawyers would be more anxious to accept posi- 
tions on the lower courts when they recognize that it is the 
only avenue and means of approach to the Supreme Court. 
Having obtained selection to the lower courts, they would then 
vie with each other in the discharge of their duties and in 


| approaching their work in the right spirit, and in developing 


their latent philosophical talents, in order to commend them- 
selves to the selecting or appointing powers when vacancies 
occur on the supreme courts. The direct and undisputed re- 
sult would be an elevation of the tone and a lifting of the type 


, , : , , | of work and a stimulation of the energies of all the judges of 
tual heritage of the human race can ever remain prisoned in a jealous | 


the inferior courts, and would result in the choice of the very 
best material for the Supreme Court. 

Twice before I have brought to the attention of the 
the country my estimate of the public services of 
Justice Holmes. The first case was on March 8, 1926, and the 
second was on March 8, 1928. The only reason that I did not 
mention the matter on March 8, 1927, and on March 8, 1929, 
was that Congress was not then in session. I reproduce the 
following brief extracts from my remarks on those occasions: 


House 
Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I produce some thoughts spoken by 

two years relating to the matter of appoint 
The longer I live and the more I study the law and 
especially our American constitutional system, the more I am convinced 
that the stability of our institutions depends more upon the character 
of the judges and the quality of their decisions than it does upon any 
legislation that Congress or the may 
enact. Statutes but general abstractions to the individual citizen 
But when the citizen meets the statute face to face in court 


me 
ago 


ments of judges. 


various State lawmaking bodies 


are 
and finds 
his individual propery and liberty and life measured in terms of statutes 
law he finds them measured from the lips of an indi 


judge—his fellow American, his fellow mortal, and his fellow 


It is a for 
to the position of judge over and above 
citizens 


terrific responsibility one American citizen to be lifted 
and among his fellow American 
If the judge by his language and his conduct shows that he is 
conscious of his responsibility, that he feels his morai unworthiness to 
sit in judgment upon the property liberty 
citizen, but that not as a personal prerogative 
but as a solemn official function, then the individual citizen before him 
and all witnesses to the solemn ceremony will turn away with a feeling 


of resignation and submission to the law. 


and 
he discharges his duty 


and life of his fellow 


But if the judge is petulant and arrogant, if he assumes 
supe 


a personal 
iority, and acts as though the person before him had committed 
lese majesty, as though exercising power by divine right 
vidual 


, then the indi 
measured by the legal standard and the wit 
sentment with rebellion in their hearts, 
If this feeling was sufficiently widespread, the security of the Govern- 
ment might be imperiled. 


whose conduct is 


nesses turn away with re and 


For this reason I contend that 
of judges for all grades of Federal courts is the highest 
that rests upon the President. 
in two very recent 
to vest judicial 


the 
responsibility 
President Coolidge that 
party politics in order 
men whose ch and 
would insure its rightful and wise exercise. 

There are 161 United 
justices of supreme courts 
fit or wanting. 


selection 


I congratulate 
nominations he has ignored 
responsibility in 


iracter abilities 


States circuit and district judges and 217 
All these have been tried and found either 
They have either manifested some of the ideal judicial 
qualifications or they are simply holding a mediocre average Would 
it not be an inspiration for all of these judges to fee] their work, their 
careers, their conduct, under the 


having power to say “ "9 


are constantly observation of those 
come up higher 

If the justices and judges of the courts above named realized that 
the vacancies upon the Supreme Court of the United States 
filled by the promotion of already exercising judicial 
certainly would stimulate their energies, and the effect 
only to find the fitted material for the Supreme 
would attract and hold much better material to the courts 

Talented encouraged to accept the humbler 
Stations as stepping-stones to the great goal of any lawyer's ambition. 
Judges would be fired by a 
deserve promotion. Then 
the arch of our constitutional 
exclusively of tested material. 
and misfits. There 
all the line. Confidence in the courts 
crease. Complaints should certainly cease: 
forth with great humility and respect. 


would be 
office, it 
would be not 
Court, but 


those 


Federal 
lower 
lawyers would thus be 
praiseworthy ambition so to 
our great judicial keystone that 
structure would always be composed 
Then there would be no disappointments 
higher proficiency 


serve as to 


completes 


would be and 


would 
This 


great efficiency 
undoubtedly in 
put 


along 


suggestion is 


MOTOR BUS BILL 


My. MICHENER. 
on Rules I present a privileged resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 


Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers a reso 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 172 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
10288, a bill to regulate the transportation of persons in interstate and 
foreign commerce by motor carriers operating on the public highways. 
That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed six hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the committce shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order H. R. 10288, which has commonly been designated as 
the motor bus bill. Six hours will be permitted for general 
debate, at the conclusion of which time the bill will be read 
under the 5-minute rule for amendment. The bill is accom- 
panied by a report made by the committee which is very com- 
plete. It shows, however, that there is some controversy be- 
tween the members of the committee as to the various provisions 
of the bill. It was felt, therefore, that six hours might be re- 
quired for general debate. No time is desired on the rule on 
this side. Does the minority desire any time on the rule? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; we do not desire any time on the 
rule. 

Mr. MICHENER. The bill will be fully explained by the 
legislative committee reporting it. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


RECESS 


Mr. Speaker, the floor leader is absent 
from the floor. I think he desires to submit a 


Mr. MICHENER. 
momentarily 


unanimous-consent request on his return, and I therefore ask | 
unanimous consent that the House stand in recess, subject to | 


the call of the Speaker on the return to the floor of the floor 
leader. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, which I shall not do, I understood there was a tentative 
agreement that there would be no objection to a unanimous- 
consent request that the House when it adjourns to-day adjourn 
until Monday. I do not see why the gentleman from Michigan 
can not make that request in the absence of the majority leader. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from Michigan will state 
that he did not confer fully with the floor leader, and it 
may be that the floor leader desires to make some other requests. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Tr_son] desires to submit that unanimous- 
consent request, and also to make some statements in regard 
to the conduct of the bill next week. The Chair understands 
the gentleman will be here in a few minutes. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess to meet at the call of the Speaker. 

AFTER RECESS 


The House was called to order by the Speaker at 3 o’clock 
and 22 minutes p. m. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire what the rule 
just adopted provides? 

The SPEAKER. The rule merely provides that at any time a 
motion may be made to go into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2828. An act authorizing commissioners or members of 
international tribunals to administer oaths, to subpena wit- 
nesses and records, and to punish for contempt; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation 
for the expenses of official delegates to the Fourth World’s 
Poultry Congress, to be held in England in 1930. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to an enrolled 
bill of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 2093. An act for the relief of the State of Alabama for 
damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods 
in 1929. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 26 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, March 10, 
1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, March 8, 1930, as re 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 


To create in the Treasury Department a bureau of narcotics 
(H. R. 9053). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


360. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the United States Civil Service Commission, trans- 
mitting report of an accumulation of papers which are not 
needed in the transaction of public business and have no per- 
manent value or historical interest, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on Disposition 
of Useless Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. H. 
Res. 170. A resolution requesting the Secretary of State to fur- 
nish information relative to the participation of the Federal 
reserve system in the organization or operation of the Bank 
for International Settlements; without amendment (Rept. No. 
855). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. H. 
Res. 171. A resolution requesting the Secretary of the Treasury 
to furnish information relative to the participation of the Federal 
reserve system in the organization or operation of the Bank 
for International Settlements; without amendment (Rept. No. 
856). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SWING: Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. H. R. 6127. A bill to authorize the payment of 
checking charges and arrastre charges on consignments of goods 
shipped to Philippine Islands; with amendment (Rept. No. 
857). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on Irrigation. and Reclamation. 
H. R. 200. A bill granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming with respect to the division and appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Colorado, Green, Bear or Yampa, 
the White, San Juan, and Dolores Rivers, and all other streams 
in which such States or any thereof are jointly interested; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 858). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 201. A bill granting the consent of Congress to compacts 
or agreements between the States of Colorado, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming with respect to the division and apportionment of the 
waters of the North Platte River and other streams in which 
such States are jointly interested; with amendment (Rept. No. 
859). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT : Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
3820. A bill to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 


provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 29, 1916; with amendment (Rept. No. S60). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
9182. A bill to prevent professional prize fighting and to 
authorize amateur boxing in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 861). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
9996. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing the 


Commissioners of the District of Columbia to settle claims and | 


suits against the District of Columbia,” approved February 11, 
1929; with amendment (Rept. No. 862). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. REID of Illinois: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 9602. A bill to amend the act of Congress approved March 
16, 1926, establishing a board of public welfare in and for the 
District of Columbia, to determine its functions, and for other 


purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 865). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2185. 
A bill for the relief of Edwin G. Blanchard; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 854). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 320. A bill for the 


relief of Haskins & Sells; with amendment (Rept. No. 863). | 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3178. A bill for 
the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 864). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (TH. R. | 
7620) granting an increase of pension to Hannah J. Macy, and 


the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACKBURN (by request): A bill (H. R. 10573) to 
amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 10574) to reenact and 
amend the act of November 23, 1921, entitled “An act for the 
promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10575) to authorize the erection of an addi- 
tion to the hospital at Fort Snelling, Minn., and to authorize the 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 10576) to authorize exchange 
of lands with owners of private-land holdings within the Chaco 
Canyon National Monument, N. Mex.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10577) authorizing the 
acquisition of certain real estate in the city of Washington to 
be a part of the park system of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3y Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10578) to authorize an 
appropriation for the construction of shore-protection works at 
Fort Screven, Ga.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A biil (H. R. 10579) to provide for 
the erection of a suitable memorial to the memory of Col Ben- 
jamin Hawkins, at Roberta, Ga., or some other place in Craw- 
ford County, Ga.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 10580) to provide fees to 
be charged by clerks of the district courts of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10581) to provide for 
the addition of certain lands to the Yosemite National Park, 
Calif., and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10582) to provide for the addition of cer- 
tain lands to the Lassen Volcanic National Park in the State of 
California ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 10588) to provide for the 
method of measurement of vessels using the Panama Canal: to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10584) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to restore natural landscape conditions 
in Glacier National Park, Mont.; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10585) to amend section 9 
of the trading with the enemy act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 10586) fixing the sala- 
ries of United States commissioners in Alaska; 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 10587) to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 261) author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to make a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey as to probable cost of improving and 
widening the present Lincoln Highway from Washington, D. C., 
to Gettysburg, Pa.; to the Committee on Roads. 


to the Com- 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island urging the passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20 for the promotion of peace and the equalization of 
burdens and the minimizing of war profits; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island urging the passage of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20 for the promotion of peace and the equalization of 
burdens and the minimizing of war profits; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Memorial of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, urging the passage 
of Senate Joint Resolution 20, for the promotion of peace and 
the equalization of burdens and the minimizing of war profits; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred ag follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 10588) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie C, Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 10589) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna Kreutzer; to the Committee on Invalid Ven- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10590) granting a pension to Abigail 
Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 10591) granting an increase 
of pension to Minerva J. Menefee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

ty Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 10592) granting a pension to 
Eliza E. Sydnor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10593) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Woodson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10594) granting a pension to Caroline 
Schroer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (FI. R. 10595) granting an increase of 


pension to Rebecca Backman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10596) for the relief of Charles Nisbet 


Nicol; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 10597) granting a pension 
to Pearl A. Phearson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 10598) granting a pension 
to Alice Young: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

sy Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 10599) for the relief of James 
B. Tucker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10600) for the relief 
of Robert Keuthan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10601) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William Hargis; to the Committce 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 10602) granting a pension to 
Abraham Byers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 10603) granting an increase 
of pension to Velona L. Hewitt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10604) granting 
an increase of pension to Willie Herschel Meek; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 10605) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah E. Lavery; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10606) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Fryer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10607) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jane Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10608) for the 
relief of R. W. Selvidge; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 10609) for the relief of Peter 
Wilson ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: A bill (H. R. 10610) for the relief of 
Mack Corn: to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 10611) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy J. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 10612) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Herod; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 10613) granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine Wirth; to the Conrmittee on Invalid Pen- 
SIONS, 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 10614) for the relief of 
Georgian A. Muirhead; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SPARKS: A bill (H. R. 10615) for the relief of Alex- 
ander M. Proctor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: 
increase of pension to Nicholas D, Bearly; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10617) granting 
an increase of pension to Alvira Powell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 10618) granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine Heyl; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Slons. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 10619) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Agnes Maydwell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 10620) granting a pension to 
Laura F. Granpner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5378. Petition of Cuyahoga County Council of the American 
Legion, expressing its approval of the general increase in pay 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service as recommended by the 
interdepartmental board; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5379. Petition of sundry citizens of Stamping Ground, Ky., 
favoring the enactment of legislation providing for increased 
rutes of pension to Spanish War veterans, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5380. By Mr. ALDRICH: Resolution of the town council of 
the town of West Warwick, R. IL. urging that legislation be 
enacted providing for the proper observance on October 11 each 
year in honor of the memory of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5381. By Mr. BACON: Memorial of the Federal Grand 
Jurors’ Association for the Eastern District of New York, 
in support of the Porter bill creating a narcotic bureau to 
better cope with the existing widespread drug traffic; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5382. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Long Beach in favor 
of increased pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5383. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of citizens of Perkins Town- 
ship, Ohio, favoring passage of House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

5384. Also, petition of Franklin County Council, American 
Legion, Columbus, Ohio, favoring increased pay for members of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and other public services; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

5385. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of the Woodhaven Demo- 
cratic Club (Inc.), indorsing the La Follette-O’Connell Saturday 
half-holiday bill, and urging Congress to pass upon same favor- 
ably at an early date; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

5386. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of J. Albert Lofgren and 
68 other citizens of Pecatonica, Ill., asking for early passage of 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5387. By Mr. CHASE: Petition of certain citizens of Liberty 
Township, Centre County, in the twenty-third congressional dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, and Beech Creek Borough, Pa., urging 
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action during the present session on legislation providing for 
increases in pensions to veterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5388. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Albert Hardy and 
45 other citizens of Zion, Ill, indorsing House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476 providing increased pensions for Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5389. Also, petition of Harold L. Perry and 80 other citizens 
of Waukegan, Ill., and vicinity indorsing House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476 providing increased pensions for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5390. Also, petition of John R. West and 64 other citizens of 
Zion, Ill., indorsing House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 providing 
increased pensions for veterans of the Spanish-American War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5391. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolutions of West Boxford 
(Mass.) Grange in favor of debenture plan and in opposition 
to tariff on lumber, shingles, and building material; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5392. Also, resolution of the City Council of Lawrence, Mass., 
memorializing Congress to enact legislation for the proper com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Ko 


0593. By Mr. COYLE: Resolution of the city council of the 
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| city of Easton, Northampton County, Pa., urging the enactment 
A bill (HL R. 10616) granting an | 


into law of House Joint Resolution 167 directing the President 
to proclaim October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s me- 
morial day ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5394. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion in the State of New York, indorsing the principle of mili 
tary training in Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and citizens’ 
military training camp, and in high schools with Government 
aid; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5395. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of Bradenton, Fla., 
in support of a Civil War pension bill providing increased pen- 
sions ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5396. By Mr. ESTEP: Petition of Stone and Marble Masons 
Union of Pittsburgh, Pa., urging passage of House bill 9232 and 
Senate bill 3086; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

5397. Also, petition signed by members of the Pittsburgh 
Hospital Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., opposing the Porter anti- 
narcotic bills, H. R. 9053 and 9054; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

5398. By Mr. FREE: Petition of A. J. Meidl and 92 other 
residents of Watsonville, Calif., urging passage of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476 providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5399. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Corwin 
Johnson Drug Stores and Crown Drug Co., Ponca City, Okla., 
urging support of House bill 11; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5400. Also, petition of Frank Samuel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
protesting against bill providing for duty of 10 to 30 per cent 
on ores containing manganese; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5401. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of citizens of Gold Hill, 
Oreg., praying for pension legislation; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

5402. By Mr. HESS: Petition of various citizens of Hamilton 
County, Ohio, urging the passage of the Manlove bill, H. R. 
8976; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5403. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition of Farragut 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Lincoln, Nebr., urging the 
passage of House bill 4898; to the Committee on the Library. 

5404. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of W. C. Minton, 
Cc. J. Waller, K. 8. Black, and J. W. Toland, of Kosse, Tex., 
indorsing House bill 11, Kelly resale price bill ; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5405. Also, petition of J. H. Munroe, of Corsicana, Tex., in- 
dorsing House bill 11, resale price bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5406. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of citizens 
of Greenup County, Ky., in which they respectfully request the 
early passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5407. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of certain 
citizens of Somerset County, Pa., urging passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5408. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of citizens of Williamsport, 
Pa., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting in- 
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creased pensions to Spanish-American War service men; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5409. Also, petition of citizens of Antrim, Pa., favoring Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting increased pensions to 
Spanish-American War service men; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

5410. Also, petition of citizens of Liberty, Pa., favoring the 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5411. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Illinois, urging the favorable considera- 
tion of House bill 2562, for the relief of Spanish-American War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5412. By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Petition signed by citizens of 
Guernsey County, Ohio, urging passage of bills providing for 
increased rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


5413. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of Andrew J. MeNay and | 


sundry other citizens of the sixth district of Kentucky, urging 
the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5414. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Campbell and Ken- 
ton Counties, Ky., urging the speedy consideration and enact- 
ment of House bill i2 and Senate bill 476 providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5415. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of 
Federal Grand Jurors’ Association for the Eastern District 
New York, Brooklyn, N. 


» 
“t 





of 
Y., favoring the passage of the Porter 


bill creating a narcotic bureau; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
5416. Also, petition of Woodhaven Democratic Club (Inc.), 


Woodhaven, Long Island, N. Y., favoring the passage of the 
La Follette-O’Connell bill, H. R. 167, Saturday half holiday for 
postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

5417. 
board of managers, Sons of the Revolution, in the State of New 
York, indorsing the principle of military training in Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps and citizens’ military training camps and 
in high schools with Government aid; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

5418. By 
urging pass 
sions to Spanish-American War veterans 
Pensions. 

5419. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of citizens of Douglas 
County, Wis., urging immediate passage of House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5420. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of E. B. Shrout 
and 74 other residents of Stonington, Ill., urging the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces 


Mr. PARKS: Petition of Spanish War veterans, 





; to the Committee on 


of the United States during the Spanish War period: to the |} 


Committee on Pensions. 
5421. By Mr. RAMSPECK: 
Jones, Elie Barrett, Walter K. 
liamson, and J. H. Scott, of 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, 


Petition of A. Shields, 
Parks, Harvey Oliver, I. R. Wil- 
Atlanta, Ga., in behalf of House 
providing for an increase of pen- 
sion to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5422. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Ingvard Lokstad, of New- 
folden, Minn., urging support of the Rankin bill, H. R. 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5428. Also, petition of Minnie Strylund, president, and Ella 
Golden, secretary, Women’s Christian Temperance Union, for 60 
members, at Warren, Minn., urging Federal supervision of 
motion pictures, with view to raising standards; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5424. Also, petition of Missionary Society of Warren, Minn., 
composed of 12 members, Grace Powell, president, and Jennie 
Blake, secretary, urging Federal supervision of motion pictures 
to establish higher standards; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5425. Also, petition of Mothers’ Club, of Warren, Minn., Mrs. 
N. O. Stadum, president, and Mrs. A. B. Brown, secretary, 
unanimously adopting resolution favoring Federal supervision 


Arvel 


mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


5426. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of 66 citizens of Greeley, | 
Nebr., asking for speedy consideration and passage of pending | 


bills providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
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| $2 citizens of Anaheim, Calif., urging the 


the | 


3y Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the | 


ge of House bill 2562 granting an increase of pen- | 


4825 ; | 
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A Q: 
served in the armed forces of the United States during 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5427. Also, petition of 72 citizens of Scotts Bluff County, 
Nebr., asking for speedy consideration and passage of pending 
bills providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions 

5428. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of 
Cook County, IIL, urging the enactment of 


during 


157 citizens of 








g House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5429. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Freeport, Pa., in favor of increased rates of pension for 
veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5430. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of Harvey F. Steinbrink and 
73 residents of New Castle, Lawrence County, Pa., urging the 


enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
1 the armed 


increased rates of pension for the men who served it 


forces of the United States in the war with Spain; to the 
Committee on Pensions 
5431. By Mr. SWING: Petition of Robert M. Charles and 


adoption of Senate bill 


476 and House bill 2562: to the Committee on Pensions 


5432. Also, petition of several hundred of the citizens of the 
eleyenth congressional district of California, urging the passage 
of the Box bill to restrict Mexican immigration; to the Com- 


mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


5433. By Mr. TEMPLE: Resolution of Women's Christian 
Temperance Union, Waynesburg, Pa., in support of legislation 
for the Federal supervision of ‘notion pictures establishing 


higher standards for films that are to be licensed for interstate 
and international commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


5434. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of Corning Aerie, No. 
463, Fraternal Order of Eagles, located at Corning, Ohio, ap- 
proving Senate bill 3257 providing for a Federal appropriation 


of $10,000,000 to assist those States now having old age pension 
law; to the Committee on Appropriation: 





5435. By Mr. WARREN: Petition of Dr. W. T. Griggs and 
16 other citizens of Currituck County, N. C., in favor of in- 
creased pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5436. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of Montgomery 


County, Ark., in bebalf of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 
increasing pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to 
Committee on Pensions. 

5437. Also, petition of citizens of Logan County, Ark., in be- 
half of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 
for Spanish-American War veterans; 
sions. 

5438. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of citizens Garrett 
County, Md., urging speedy and favorable action on Senate bill 
176 and House bill 32 providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 


the 


increasing pensions 
to the Committee on Pen- 


of 





SENATE 
Saturpay, March 8, 1930 


(Leyislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
AWARDS OF MIXED CLAIMS AND TRIPARTITE CLAIMS COMMISSIONS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 


before the Senate the amendments of the House 
tives te the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 100) extending for two 
years the time within which American claimants may make 
application for payment, under the settlement of war claims act 
of 1928, of awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and of the 
Tripartite Claims Commission, which were, on page 1, after 
line 7, to insert a bew paragraph to read as follows: 


of Representae 


Sec. 2. Subsection (d) of section 25 of the trading with the enemy 
act, as amended, is hereby amended by striking out the term “ two 
years ” in clause (1) of said subsection and inserting in lieu thereof the 
term “three years.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: “ Extending for two 
years the time within which American claimants may make 
application for payment, under the’settlement of war claims act 


| of 1928, of awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and of the 


of motion pictures with view to raising standards; to the Com- | Tripartite Claims Commission, and for one year the time within 


which claims may be filed with the Alien Property Custodian.” 
Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 


ments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. SMOOT. President, I 
quorum, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will call the roll. 


Mr. the absence of a 


suggest 


The 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


Allen 


hurst 


Jones Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
“homas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
Mc Master 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 


Norbeck 


Glenn 

Gof 
Goldsborough 
Gould 

Greene 
Grundy 

Hale Norris 

I i Nye 

Ha ( Oddie 

I i Overman 

I Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robsion, Ky. 


Hiayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Ilewell 
Jolnson Schall 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I desire to announce that my 
colleague the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLarR] 
has been called home by the serious illness of his sister. He 
will probably be absent for several days. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Saipsteap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My colleague [Mr. WaAtcort] is absent, due 
to illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ejighty-three Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITION 


Mr. TRAMMELL presented a resolution adopted by the City 
Commission of Lakeland, Fla., favoring the passage of legislation 
providing for the observance of October 11 of each year as Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s memorial day for the commemoration of the death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

REPORT OF THE INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3579) authorizing per capita 
payments to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 261) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

A bill (S. 3888) to amend the act entitled “An act defining 
butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufac. 
ture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” ap- 
proved August 2, 1886, as amended; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3839) for the relief of Fred N. Dunham; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3840) granting an increase of pension to Peter C. 
Petersen (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3841) granting an increase of pension to Susan A. 
Kurtz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3842) to amend the national prohibition act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3843) granting a pension to Catherine Hager: and 

A bill (S. 3844) granting an increase of pension to William 
F. Schmadeka; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 8845) to amend an act entitled “An act to promote 
the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by com- 
pelling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip 
their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and appurte- 
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nances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911, as amended March 
4, 1915, June 26, 1918, and June 7, 1924; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) to extend the provisions of 
the joint resolution for the relief of farmers in certain storm, 
flood, and/or drought stricken areas, approved March 3, 1930; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—CONSIDERATION OF BILLS, ETC. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, several days ago I pointed 
out the incongruity and folly of bills being considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and then considered in the Senate, in- 
volving going over again the sume speeches, the same considera- 
tion, and the same votes. In order to have a bill passed now 
it is necessary to get it through the Committee of the Whole, 
where motion to reconsider may be made, and then the bill goes 
into the Senate and the same proceedings are had all over again, 
and there also the action taken may be reconsidered. So in 
reality it requires four efforts or stages to get a bill through. 
I submit a resolution designed to get rid of this fake and folly, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Rules, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the reso- 
lution will be received, printed in the Recorp, and referred to 
the Committee on Rules. 

The resolution (S. Res. 227) was referred to the Committee 
on Rules, as follows: 

Resolved, That hereafter bills, joint resolutions, and treaties shall 
not be considered as in Committee of the Whole, as heretofore required 
by the rules, and this stage of the parliamentary proceedings relating 
thereto is hereby abolished, 

Resolved further, That paragraph numbered 3 of Rule XIV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate be, and it is hereby, amended by striking 
therefrom the following words, namely: “as in Committee of the 
Whole,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

“3. No bill or joint resolution shall be committed or amended until 
it shall have been twice read, after which it may be referred to a 
committee; bills and joint resolutions introduced on leave, and bills 
and joint resolutions from the House of Representatives, shall be read 
once, and may be read twice, on the same day, if not objected to, for 
reference, but shall not be considered on that day, nor debated, except 
for reference, unless by unanimous consent.” 

Resolved further, That Rule XV of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
be, and it is hereby, amended by striking therefrom paragraph No. 1, as 
follows : 

“1, All bills and joint resolutions which have received two readings 
shall first be considered by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, 
after which they shall be reported to the Senate; and any amendments 
made in Committee of the Whole shall again be considered by the Sen- 
ate, after which further amendments may be proposed.” 

And by striking from paragraph No. 2, the following: “, and when 
again considered by the Senate it shall be as in Committee of the 
Whole; so as to make said paragraph No. 2 read: 

“2. When a bill or resolution shall have been ordered to be read a 
third time, it shall not be in order to propose amendments, unless by 
unanimous consent, but it ‘shall be in order at any time before the 
passage of any bill or resolution to move its commitment; and when 
the bill or resolution shall again be reported from the committee it 
shall be placed on the calendar.” 

Resolved further, That the second subdivision of paragraph No. 1 of 
Rule XXXVII of the Standing Rules of the Senate be, and it is hereby, 
amended by striking therefrom the following language on page 39, 
namely, “as in Committee of the Whole”; and by further striking 
therefrom the following language on page 40, namely, “and when 
through with, the proceedings had as in Committee of the Whole shall 
be reported to the Senate, when the question shall be, if the treaty be 
amended, ‘ Will the Senate concur in the amendments made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole?’ And the amendments may be taken separately, 
or in gross, if no Senator shall object; after which new amendments 
may be proposed,” so as to make the said subdivision read: 

“ When a treaty is reported from a committee with or without amend- 
ment, it shall, unless the Senate unanimously otherwise direct, lie one 
day for consideration; after which it may be read a second time and 
considered, when it shall be proceeded with by articles, and the amend- 
ments reported by the committee shall be first acted upon, after which 
other amendments may be proposed. At any stage of such proceedings 
the Senate may remove the injunction of secrecy from the treaty, or 
proceed with its consideration in open executive session.” 


HOSPITALIZATION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 
Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send to the desk a tele- 
gram which I ask to have read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
gram will be read. 


Without objection, the tele- 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., March 7, 1939. 
Hon. Henry D. HATFIELD, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
Ninety-three World War veterans are awaiting 
local United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
on waiting list for months. Several of the men have died while await- 
ing beds which the bureau claims they not supply. This condi- 
tion is disgraceful and daily growing worse with nothing apparently 
being done to help the situation. We members of John Brawley Post, 
No. the American Legion, insist and demand that immediate action 
be taken by our State representation in Congress to relieve this condi- 
tion and save the lives of many of these World War veterans. 
Joun Braw.ey Post, No, 20, THe AMBRICAN LEGION, 
HAROLD A. Moore, Commander. 
By Frank F. Conway, Adjutant. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, this is only one of the ex- 
periences that I have had recently in my efforts to take care 
of the veterans from West Virginia who need hospitalization. 

On my desk I have a telegram appealing to me to secure a 
bed in some hospital where a worthy veteran can secure the 
proper surgical treatment. He is now suffering from a toxic 
goiter. The only response I can get from the Veterans’ Bureau 
here in Washington is that this veteran can be sent to the Chilli- 
cothe hospital, which is a psychopathic institution dealing with 
mental cases altogether, as I understand, with no possible hope 
of surgical relief. The only way in which this veteran can be 
permanently relieved is by surgical procedure, operating on his 
goiter, tying off the circulation that supplies the gland at the 
present time, and later removing it. 

I am wondering what is being done by the committee of 
this body that has to do with the care of the veterans. I feel 
that the time has come when some investigation should be made, 
so that, if dereliction is not justly chargeable to the Veterans’ 
Bureau, ways and means will be provided for taking care of 
these veterans who served our flag so faithfully when it needed 
service and protection. 


hospitalization by the 
Many of these cases have been 


can 


H,. U, CRUMIT 


Mr. GOFF submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 228), 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 


Senate: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to appoint H. U. Crumit a messenger, 
who shall be paid at the rate of $2,040 per annum from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, until otherwise provided by law. ° 


CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I beg to call attention to the 
speech of a Republican Congressman, Mr. C. G. BACHMANN, 
delivered in the House yesterday, which will be found on page 
$64 in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 7, 1930, under the 
heading “ District of Columbia,” and I request that certain 
newspaper clippings which I present be published as part of 
my remarks, and in connection with data to be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 3, 1930, page 4585. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, leave is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Tuesday, March 4, 1930] 


Senate To-pAY To AlR CHARGES OF CARTER AGAINST CITY PoLICE— 
Pustic PRINTER, PRATT, AND Rover CALLED TO TESTIFY—INQUISI- 
TORIAL Bopy HEADED BY ROBSION—PROTECTION TO GAMBLING AND 
BOOTLEGGING Is ALLEGED—PICKETING STIRRED IRE OF UNITED STATES 
OFricIAL—HE ACCUSED DEPARTMENT OF STUPIDITY, INEFFICIENCY ; 
Jrpes aT ReEcoRD 


The senatorial investigation of Public Printer George H. Carter's 
charges against the police department will start at 3 o'clock this after- 
noon, it was announced late yesterday. 

Senator JoHN M. Ropsion (Republican), Kentucky, whose subcom- 
mittee will conduct the investigation, has summoned Mr. Carter and 
six other witnesses to appear this afternoon. The others are Maj. 


OF COLUMBIA 


With- 


Henry G. Pratt, superintendent of police; Leo A. Rover, the United | 


States attorney ; Frank Adams, his assistant; Inspector Thaddeus Bean, 

of the police department; Capt. Martin H. Reilly, commander of the 

sixth precinct ; and John Boxwell, plain-clothes man of that precinct. 
TRUTH OF CHARGES SOUGHT 


“I have called the hearing for to-morrow afternoon,” Senator 
Ropsion said yesterday, “to find out what is behind these charges. We 
want to get at the truth, and so we have called the man who made 
the charges and those at whom they are aimed.” 

In a letter sent last week to Senator ArTrur CapprErR, chairman of 
the Senate District Committee, Public Printer Carter charged that 
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gambling and bootlegging establishments have received police protec- 
tion throughout the administration of Major Pratt. He 
the police of inefficiency and stupidity. 

On Friday last Chairman Capper turned the charges over to the 
subcommittee on police and fire, which is headed by Senator Ropston. 

Other members of the committee are Senators Jones, of Washington; 
VANDENBERG, of Michigan; CorpzLanp, of New York; and Btiease, of 
South Carolina. 


also accused 


BLEASE CALLED HOME 

Senator Biease yesterday was obliged to make a hurried trip to South 
Carolina, and so won't at the hearing this afternoon. He is the 
only Member who has definitely expressed an opinion with regard to 
Carter's charges. In a speech Friday he congratulated Carter and 
declared that Major Pratt should be kicked off the force. 

The controversy which is due to come to a head this afternoon was 
brought into the open early last week after the police began picketing 
an alleged saloon on I Street near Thirteenth Street. 

The next day it was revealed that the police also were picketing four 
Places near the Government Printing Office. Major Pratt said this was 
being done as the result of complaints made by Public Printer Carter. 


CARTER CALLED IT STUPID 


Carter declared that he had not requested that the places be picketed, 
and described such a method as stupid. In no way, he said, could the 
police better tip off bootleggers or gamblers than to picket their places. 

Finally, Carter sent copies of his correspondence with Major Pratt 
to the Senate and Hous. District Committees, 
afternoon is the result. 

Published reports that as the result of Carter's allegations police officials 
plan to renew the request, made about two years ago by Major Hesse, 
for legislation which would permit police to raid any barricaded premises 
without warrant, were denied yesterday by Maj. Henry G. Pratt, present 
superintendent of police. 

Major Pratt expressed doubt that such legislation 
stitutional, and added that even if such law 
ment, he still would oppose any measure that 
power to make raids without warrants. 


and the hearing this 


would be con- 
were possible of enact- 
would give the police 
PRECEDENT IN NEW YORK LAW 

The iaw which Major Hesse advocated was based upon a section of 
the New York code which gives the police power to raid without war- 
rants any place protected by barred or reinforced doors, such barricades 
being held prima facie evidence of intent to violate the law. 

Major Pratt said yesterday that he would not oppose legislation to 
make such barricading “ together with other evidence,” evidential basis 
for issuance of warrants by the police court, but added that he did not 
intend to request any such legislation at this time. 

At the request of Mr. Carter, the headquarters detectives who have 
been guarding him since threats against his life were reported last 
week, were withdrawn from that assignment yesterday, although a uni- 
formed policeman continued to pace a “short beat” around the Carter 

| residence on Hobart Street NW. 

While he pointed out that the police protection had been accorded 

| him voluntarily by Major Pratt and that he had not asked for it, Mr. 
Carter explained that he “figured he was entitled to at least as 
protection as the police give to gamblers and bootleggers.” 


much 


HITS AT POLICE RECORDS 


Belittling police records made public on Saturday which showed that 
there have been 730 alleged gamblers or bootleggers arrested in police 
raids between September 1 and February 1, Carter yesterday declared 
the report was “conspicuous in its failure to tell what disposition had 
been made of the cases.” 

Reiterating his declaration that vice is flourishing 
with “phoney police protection,” Carter asserted that 

| are made, but few gamblers are convicted in court 
little or no evidence against them. The police either 
or they don't want to obtain convictions.” 


District 
of raids 
there is 
inefficient 


the 
lot 


because 


in 
al 


are 


{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. Tuesday, March 4, 1930] 

Pratr ACCUSED “Praying WitH Crooks "—ROBSION ASSAILS 
Ponice HEAD, Rover, AND LETTERMAN AS HEARING Is BecGun—CARrTER 
AND SUPERINTENDENT CLASH, FORMER BALKING AT ANSWERING QUES- 
TIONS ExcerT THOSE OF SENATORS 


c., 


or 


The charge that Maj. Henry G. Pratt, superintendent of police, “is 
just playing with criminals” was hurled at the police head this after- 
noon by Senator Rospsion, Republican, of Kentucky, chairman of the 
Senate District subcommittee investigating the conduct of the police 
department, a short while after the investigation had gotten under way. 

Ropssion’s charges came in the midst of a stormy session that had 
been marked by sharp interchanges between Pratt and George H. Carter, 
Public Printer, whose allegations concerning conditions in the nelghbor- 
hood of the Government Printing Office was responsible for the inquiry. 

OTHERS ARE 


Hammering his fist on the committee 
scored United States Attorney Leo A. 


ATTACKED 
also 
Frank 


table, Senator Ropsion 


Rover; his assistant, 
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Adams, colored; and Sergt. O, J. Letterman, chief of the police vice 
The indicated he thought there was ample 
charges of police inefficiency preferred by Carter. 

The Kentucky Senator, shouting at the top of his voice, interrupted 
Major Pratt repeatedly as the chief of police attempted to defend the 
department, keeping the committee room in an uproar. 

“ Don't think that in four years the police department should 
find out about a big gambling ting here?” Senator Rossion 
demanded of Major Pratt. 

“We have 
operator,” the 


squad, Senator basis for 


you 
house opera 
that 

chief countered. 


found out about 


police 


place and we have harassed the 


DOUBTS “ HARASSING 

“It doesn’t look to me like he’s been harassed very much,” the chair- 
man declared as he poked his right hand almost into the police chief's 
face. 

Turning crimson as the crowd, which filled the room, roared, Major 
Pratt defend himself, only to be interrupted by the 
Senator. 

“It looks like he’s harassing the citizens instead of the police haras- 
sing him,” Senator Ronsion added. “Do you need a warship to get 
into his place and close him up?” 

The Senator had reference to an establishment at 25 H Street, where 
Louis Hurowitz and Joseph Fitzgerald were arrested in a police raié@ 
January 4 last. Previous testimony had brought out that, although the 
place showed signs of being a gambling house after the policemen broke 
in following 10 minutes of hammering down doors, the men accused as 
operators were not indicted by a grand jury. 


attempted to 


HITS DISTRICT ATTORNEY 


Senator Rorpsion trained his guns on Mr. Rover when witnesses tes- 
tified a grand jury had failed to indict Hurowitz and Fitzgerald after 
Adams had nolle-prossed charges of gaming which police had placed 
against the pair. 

At one point in his testimony Major Pratt said Sergeant Letterman 
had investigated two complaints that Hurowitz and Fitzgerald were 
conducting a gaming house. Senator Ropsion asked when the complaints 
were made 
been investigated by Letterman in September. 

“ Evidently this fellow went along for years without being bothered 
much by police,” Ropsion rebuked the police chief. 

“You'll never put that fellow out of business if you wait years to 
get him and if when you do get him you take a trivial $25 or $50 in 
collateral and release him. Here's a fellow barricaded in a building in 
defiance of the laws of the United States. Then you get him and treat 
it as a minor offense, We can’t treat anything like that. You ought 
to require a bond, and a heavy one.” 

DISTRICT LAWS CITED 


Major Pratt attempted once more to explain his attitude, only to be 
interrupted by the angry chairman, who demanded: 


“ How 
faction.” 
Mr. Rover interrupted with the statement that the laws of the Dis- 
trict were such that it was necessary to accept collateral in numerous 


cases, 


can you explain that? It can’t be explained to my satis- 


The District attorney then launched into the difficulties encountered 
by police in their efforts to stamp out gambling. He said it was hard 
to obtain worth-while testimony from witnesses found in the gambling 
cases. 

Sergeant Letterman, without being invited to take the stand by the 
chairman, broke in with the statement that he had “sent a lot of 
gamblers to the penitentiary.” 

“ But the worst are still here,” Senator Rogpston charged. 

“TI beg to differ with you, sir. 1 can cite cases where it took from 
30 minutes to an hour to break into the gambling places. I have closed 
30 or 40 such clubs. Nine of those arrested were tried and seven sent 
to the penitentiary.” 

Letterman told Senator Rogsion it was almost impossible to get 
witnesses caught in gambling houses to testify against the operators. 

Doesn’t the law give you the right to prosecute for false swearing?” 
RoOBSION inguired. 

“ The law in this jurisdiction makes that difficult,” Mr. Rover replied 
before Letterman could speak. 

PADLOCK LAW ASKED 


A padlock law to be applied to alleged gambling places was recom- 
mended by District Attorney Rover in the course of his testimony. 
He also declared that in order to secure convictions in gambling cases, 
the police department should be given sufficient men, so that it could 
use young men coming into the service to work their way into suspected 
places and gather adequate evidence. 


CARTER’S ATTACK IS BITTER 


Carter made a bitter attack on the police and officials of the district 
attorney’s office. He contended flagrant violations of antigambling laws 
and the prohibition law had been permitted in the vicinity of the 
Government Printing Office. The Public Printer charged infrequent 
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The witness said that they were received last June and had | 
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raids made by police in this section had resulted in practically no jail 
sentences. 

Major Pratt testified the police had been active in suppressing vice 
and cited raids made by precinct police to prove his argument the 
department had been active. 

“TI have nothing to do with grand jury or court action,” he asserted 
in replying to Carter’s charges that police raids had failed to result 
in convictions. 

Almost immediately after Maj. Henry Pratt took the witness stand 
he indulged in a sharp exchange with Carter. 

“Mr. Carter, is your campaign——” began Major Pratt. 

“Am I to understand that I am to be quizzed by the chief of police?” 
Carter interrupted, addressing his remarks to Senator Rosson. 

While the Senator considered the matter for a minute or so the 
Public Printer and the police chief glared across the table at each other. 

Senator Ropsion ruled Major Pratt should ask his questions through 
the chairman. 

The police chief then had Senator Ropsion question Carter as to 
whether the raid of the H Street gambling house, which brought about 
the investigation, was made before or after Carter complained to police. 
The Public Printer replied he had made no complaint prior to the time 
of the raid, adding he had thought it “utterly useless to complain to 
the police.” 

Carter then launched into an extemporaneous speech, in which he 
charged the police had been lax in their duties. He contended Hurowitz 
and Fitzgerald had been taken into custody 20 times on a total of 
28 charges within the past five years, “and yet neither one of them 
ever was sent to jail with the exception of a 30-day sentence for drunk- 
enness served by Fitzgerald. 


CHARGES INEFFICIENCY 


The Public Printer argued police were “either inefficient and ineffec- 
tive in gathering the evidence or the district attorney’s office is ineffi- 
cient and ineffective in prosecuting persons arrested by the police. 

Carter charged a man named Wilbur Dorsey, who said he formerly 
was an employee of Hurowitz, opened a gambling house in the 1900 
block of Fourteenth Street not long ago. He added police entered the 
place on a riot call recently. 

“They are bound to have seen the elaborate equipment, and yet they 
did absolutely nothing about it, and the gambling house ran full blast 
for a week longer, until the police finally started picketing the place, 
and operations were suspended,” Carter testified. 

The Public Printer also claimed he had informed police that a man 
named Paul Peters, who, he said, was an employee of Hurowitz and 
had escaped during the H Street raid, was the man police had been 
unable to locate and that no arrest followed. 


APPEALED TO COMMISSIONERS 


Chairman Rogs1oNn opened the hearing by stating that Mr. Carter had 
made charges “ of inefficiency, and so forth, against the police and others 
through correspondence,” which was turned over to the subcommittee by 
Chairman Capper of the Senate District Committee. 

Before Mr. Carter began his statement, Senator CoprLanp, Democrat, 
of New York, inquired if these criticisms had first been submitted to 
the commissioners. Chairman Ropston said he understood Mr. Carter 
had done that. 

Senator COPELAND said he was trying to get at the question of why 
the matter was brought to the subcommittee. 

“ You have certain grievances,” Senator COPELAND began. “If they 
relate to underlings, the first appeal should be to the chief of police, 
then to the commissioners.” 

Mr. Carter interposed with the statement that that had been done. 

Senator CopeLaNp continued that the next step should have been to 
the District attorney, to which Mr. Carter replied that the District 
attorney is involved in the criticisms. 


COMPLAINS AS OFFICIAL 


Senator CorpgLaNnpD then suggested that the next step should have been 
to take the complaints to the President. 

To this Mr. Carter answered that the Government Printing Office is 
a part of the legislative establishment; that the Public Printer makes 
his report to Congress, rather than to the President. 

“Then you are not making the complaint as a citizen?” Mr. Carter 
replied that he was making it as a printer and as a public official. 

Senator CoPpELAND said in that event he supposed the subcommittee 
should hear the complaint. 

“T think,” Mr. Carter declared, “it will be conceded by the police 
that gambling and bootlegging have been prevalent near the Printing 
Office for a good many years.” 

He added that before prohibition the Printing Office was surrounded 
by saloons. He said that since he has been Public Printer he has en- 
deavored to improve conditions, and that one of the steps taken has 
been to separate employees from the service. * 

In response to a question from the chairman, Mr. Carter testified that 
since 1921 there have been 39 removals from the service in the office 
for gambling or liquor charges and 41 suspensions. 

It was then that Pratt took the stand. 
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[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, March 4, 1930) 
THREE MEN AND $10,000 Serzep as Pottce Rap 
Suspecrep PoLicy-GaME Group 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


Three alleged leaders of the policy game here were arrested, a fourth | 


leaped through a pane of glass to escape, and $10,000 of daily receipts 


and two adding machines were confiscated when the detective bureau's | 
the 


raiding squadron descended on their fashionable headquarters in 
Willard Courts Apartments, 1900 block of Seventeenth Street, shortly 
after noon to-day. 

James B. Carroll, 45, of the 900 block of Eleventh Street SE.; Roland 
L. Hendricks, 28, of the 400 block of Irving Street; and Palmer Sowers, 
32, of the 1200 block of New Hampshire Avenue, were charged with 
setting up a gaming table and later released on $2,000 bond. 

The raid was conducted by Detective Sergeants Hubert Brodie 
Frank Varney, along with Headquarters Chauffeur H. H. Carper, follow- 


ing a 3-week investigation, in which one of the three constantly “ shad- | 
Brodie and Carper laid prone on the floor outside of | 


owed" the place. 
the headquarters for nearly an hour this morning watching the opera- 
tions of the men within the room through a crack beneath the door. 
Sowers, Brodie said, finally came to the door, and when it opened 
they rushed into the place and arrested the men. The detectives said 


window. 

Three suit cases filled with “ numbers slips,” each valued at more 
than $1, were brought to headquarters. 

The headquarters was elaborately furnished, with the adding machines 
and typewriters set up on a mahogany table. A radio was turned on 
full blast to drown out the noise of the clicking adding machines and 
typewriters. 

Brodie said that with this raid they hope to have eliminated the 
larger headquarters of the “numbers racket.” This numbers game is 
operated on a large scale, for, instead of the usual 1-cent~<dlime method, 
the $1-to-$5 method was used. 

BILL To INCREASE WHITe House Potice Is Passep UNANIMOUSLY 

The House to-day, by unanimous consent, passed the Elliott bill to 
authorize an increase in the White House police force, as requested by 
the President. Under the new legislation the White House police force 
becomes a permanent organization under the control and direct super- 
vision of the chief of the Secret Service division, and the members of 
the force are to have the same status as the members of the Metro- 
politan police force of the District. 

The ‘White House police force under this law consists of 1 captain, 
1 lieutenant, 3 sergeants, and not to exceed 43 privates. 


police force and the United States park police. The Elliott measure 
authorizes an appropriation of such funds as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the act. 

The Senate still must act on the measure. 
YoutH JaiLep 840 Days on Five Counts—Cwaupp 8. 


INGRAM, 
ADMITS DRINKING GIN AND 


COLLIDING WITH CARS 

Two pints of gin and a subsequent wild ride in an allegedly stolen 
automobile, during which 10 cars were sideswiped Sunday will cost 
Claude 8. Ingram, 19-year-old grocer clerk, 840 days freedom, accord- 
ing to the orders of two judges at police court, where the boy was 
arraigned to-day. 

Ingram was sent to jail despite the previous pleas of Rev. Howard 
L, Schlinke, of Ninth Street SE., the boy’s Sunday school teacher and 
pastor. When first Judge Gus A. Schuldt and later Judge Isaac R. 
Hitt ignored the minister’s pleas for probation for the member of his 
flock, Schlinke said: 


“ Well, it looks like Claude will be missing from Sunday school for a 
long time.” 


19, 


ADMITS ALL CHARGES 


Judge Schuldt sentenced Ingram to 60 days on each of two charges 
of leaving after colliding, 60 days for no permit, 60 days for driving 
while drunk, and a $200 fine or 200 days more on the latter charge. 
Judge Hitt ordered the boy to stay in jail for 360 days more for 
stealing the revolver of a friend. 

Ingram admitted every charge which was placed against him. He 
said that Sunday was the first time in his life that he had imbibed 
gin and afterwards he did not know what he had been doing. 

AUTO ALMOST WRECKED 

“Drunkenness is no defense at law,” said Judge Schuldt. “ The 
young man is lucky that he is not here for manslaughter. He will get 
fresh air in Occoquan, end when he comes out he should know better 
than to drink gin.” 

Ingram was arrested Sunday after he had collided with 10 cars in 
the southeast and northeast sections of the city. A stolen automobile, 
which he was driving at the time, was almost completely wrecked by 
the many impacts. However, a charge of joy riding was nolle-prossed 
at court to-day. 
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when the boy 
Carolina 


It was said in court that 
4 years old and that was reared 
| Came to Washington about a year 


Ingram'’s mother died 
North 


was 


Lie 


he in a asylum 
ago, 


Tures Stspects HELD In StvGeGinc—PrREViovs DEATH-MyYsteRyY WITNESS 


HELD IN BERATING OF CAB Driver 
Three suspects were lodged in the Bladensburg jail to-day while 
Washington and Maryland police were awaiting sufficient improvement 
in the condition of Harry Martin Melton, 44-year-old taxicab 
to learn from him whether or not the persons arrested thus far were 
members of the party of four who brutally beat him over the head with 
a lead pipe and left him on a lonely Maryland road 
| morning. 
Those held are: 
Jack Taliaferro, 30 years old, 


Brown, both colored, of Hyattsville. 


driver, 


early Sunday 


and Charles Fletcher and William 


TALIAFERRO’S MACHINE ABANDONED 


Police claim Taliaferro’s machine was found abandoned near Melton's 
deserted taxicab. They say Taliaferro explained its presence there by 


declaring he ran out of gas at that point 


about 2 o'clock Sunday 


} morning. 
they caught only a glimpse of the man who leaped to safety through a | 


The colored suspects are said to reside near the scene of the assault. 
All three prisoners deny any connection with the crime, police say At 
| present they are booked merely for investigation 

Taliaferro was taken into custody last night by Sergeant Machen and 
Constable Gasch at the Bladensburg Fire House at the conclusion of an 
inquest into the death of Frank Earle Baldwin, at which he had been 
the principal witness. 


VERDICT UNSATISFACTORY 

Baldwin was found dead in Taliaferro’s car late Friday night, and the 
| inquest resulted in a verdict that the man “ met his death through causes 
| unknown” to the coroner’s jury. The Hyattsville undertaker from 
whose establishment funeral services for Baldwin were conducted this 





It provides | 
that members of this force shall be appointed from the Metropolitan | 


morning at first refused to accept a certificate so worded. Justice of 
Peace Hugh O'Neill, who presided, asked the jury to attempt to reach a 
more specific verdict, and even the jury seemed dissatisfied with the ver- 
dict, for it endeavored to amend it with a that 
Taliaferro be held for the action of the grand jury 

Failure on the part of the authorities to have an autopsy performed 
introduce some medical testimony to show the immediate cause of 
death was blamed by the jurymen for their inability to make a more 
specific finding. 

Lengthy cross-examination of Taliaferro and other witnesses in an 
effort to indicate that Baldwin had met with foul play were futile, and 
the only abnormal symptoms any witnesses admitted noting in the man 
was that he had been drinking heavily. Taliaferro himself found Bald- 
win's body slumped over the back seat of his car near a Bladensburg 
barbecue stand, but attempts to trace the movements of the two men 
prior to that time resulted only in confusing testimony 


recommendation 


| or 


SECOND SUSPECT RELEASED 

Taliaferro was the second suspect taken into custody by Gasch and 
Machen. Another man was arrested yesterday but was released after 
questioning. 


[From the Washington Times, Tuesday, March 4, 
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taps Powttce Laxiry—CartTer-Pratr Prose IN 


ROBSION CRITICIZES OFFICIALS 


UPROAR aS 

Apparently incensed at seeming inconsistencies in enforcement of the 
gambling law, Senator J. H. Rosson, of Kentucky, interrupted an up 
roarious hearing caused by the Carter-Pratt feud to shout at police 
officials, “ You can’t handle this thing in any such manner as that.’ 

The Kentuckian, who is chairman of the subcommittee of the District 
Committee conducting the investigation, told the 
room as he pointed to law-enforcement officials, 
just playing with them.” 

ROBSION’s outburst 


crowded committee 


“Gentlemen, that is 
developed while Maj. Henry G. Pratt, chief of 
police, and Leo A. Rover, district attorney, were attempting to defend 
their course and actions against allegations of laxity and 
made by George H. Carter, Public Printer. 

Rospsion clashed frequently with the witnesses, and often during the 
hearing four or five men were all talking at once, in an effort to answer 
points brought out by the chairman. 





inefficiency 


EXcLUsive NceMpers Game Raipep, Turee Heip 


Three men were raid 


Courts 


arrested to-day in a on 


establishment in the fashionable Willard 
slips totaling more than $5,000 were seized 
through a pane of glass, escaped from police. 
The quartet had been under the of Detect 
Hugh Brodie and Frank Varney and I’rivate Hl. H. ¢ 
weeks. After watching the quartet through a door cr 


an alleged numbers 
in which 


other, jumping 


apartments, 
One 
observation Ve 
irper 


cK this é rhvgh, 





5000 


the officers rushed in and seized the three men and the equipment, which | 
included two adding machines and the siips 
Jame B. Carroll, 45, block Eleventh 
Hendricks, 28, 400 block Irving Street NW 
1200 block New Hampshire Avenue NW., were all 
table later 
in police court to-morrow morning 
ers said most of the slips showed patrons have been betting 
up on a number. 
10 cents 


900 Street SE.; 


almer 


L. 


eo 
vn 


Roland 
and Sowers, 
charged with setting 

»y 


up a and released under $2,000 bond The 


will appear 
Th fi 


from $2 


guining each, 


sets in the majority of these lotteries aver- 
ag 
Sare CRACKED AGAIN, CASH UNTOUCHED 

third 
lidated 
the 


two 


For the 


Cons 


December burglars broke 
at First 


which last night 


time since 
Coal Co, 


the offices of 
NE., and attempted 
contained $250 
December 17 and 

The attempt 
a modern 


into 
the 
to burglarize 


and M Streets 


safe, 


On the previous occasions, 30, 


the safe was 
last night was 
burglar-proof strong 


forced $400 stolen 
fact that 
office 


y by 


about 
due to the 
installed in the 
prowlers gained entt 
of the 


and a total of 
frustrated, however, 
box had been 

thie 


in the 


night breaking the glass in a window 


reat office 


THREE ARI 
office 


and 


INDICTED IN THEFTS 


is C. Parker 


embezzlement 


former manager for Brentano's, indicted 
for the alleged withdrawal of 
$6,500 of the funds of his employer and the appropria- 
to All the alleged 


urred prior to January 1, 1928, 


was 
es of larceny 
itely 


the 


approxim 


tion of money his own use embezzlements are 


the papers 
in the se a han¢-written confession purporting to have been signed | 
by the defendant 

Ralph E, MacMichael, 
surance Co.,, indicted 


said to have occ and among 


is 
and cl 
embezzlement 


former agent rk for the Prudential In- | 
for It illeged that during 
the months of May and June of last year he wrongfully took over $600 
of the funds of the company that had come into bis hands. 

C. Marion Rhodes, a real-estate man, is held for larceny after trust. 
He is to collected $89 from Ella 
fees in the refinancing of her home. Police declare Rhodes represented 
to be connected with a firm. Officials of 
the firm denied knowing him, The alleged swindle occurred last August 
20 and September 3 


is 


is 


said have sgryan, colored, as advance 


himself prominent real-estate 


THieves Make $6,000 Haut On G Street 


time last night broke | 
block G Street NW., 


For the fourth time in three years burglars som« 
into the Breslau clothing store, 1300 
making off with stock valued at more than $6,000. 

The the store, John Lyles, | 
colored, 900 block Westminster Street, when found that the lock on | 
of the front doors had been jimmied 

A. Sachs, manager of the store, said that 400 pieces of lingerie were | 
stolen, In addition the thieves took 125 coats and about 400 dresses. 

The store was robbed on previous occasions of between $3,000 and 
$4,000. This the first time entrance has forced through a 
door. The last time the burgiars gained access to the store through a | 
transom 


women's 


robbery was discovered by a porter at 
he 


one 


is been 


The loss was fully covered by insurance. 


{From the Washington Post, Wednesday, March 5, 1930) 
CARTER-PRATT 
Two 


BatrTLe PrRovokes Birrer 
L®GISLATORS WHO 

LAW ITSELF Hr 

The feud between Public Printer George H. Carter and Washington's 
policemen and prosecutors flared into the open at the Capitol yesterday, 
and resulted in a bitter wrangle between that official and those with | 
he is at war. 

The jury in the Senator JoHn M. 
Kentucky, and Senator Roya 8S. 
evidently 


WRANGLE AT 
ForM Jury Have OPPposinG 
48S ONE HINDRANCE TO 


SENATE QuIz— 
Virws—GAMING 


1s PROSECUTION 


whom 
case Rossion (Republican), of 
COPELAND (Democrat), of New York— | 
was divided at its conclusion. 

Ropsion, chairman of the District subcommittee that is | 
Mr. Carter's charges of inefficiency against the police, 
expressed the opinion that the police have not been as vigorous as they 
should have been in dealing with gamblers. 

Nor was he satisfied with the way the District attorney's office has 
prosecuted such cases. 


Senator 


investigating 


Senator CoreLAND, on the other hand, defended the police and the | 
prosecutors, and brought out the fact that the police, in their zealous- 
ness, have violated the constitutional rights of gamblers. 

In the end, the law itself appeared to be the cause of all the trouble. 

Senator COPELAND promised Maj. Henry G. Pratt, chief of police, and 
Leo A. Rover, the United States attorney, that if they brought in the 
draft new antigambling law he would efforts to have it 
passed 


of a use his 
Three of the police witnesses accused Publi 


“ pressure ” 


Printer Carter of using | 





on his employees to make them give testimony against ra 
handbook gambler. 
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| precinct police on January 4. 
| because of insufficient evidence. 


| pected to react. 
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The hearing was held in the office of the Senate District Committee. 
In the crowd of 100 present were 4 well-known members of the Ku- 
Klux Klan. 

In the meantime, the man who precipitated the controversy, Louis 
Hurowitz, an alleged gambler, was idling on the sands of a Florida win- 
ter resort. It was the raid on his place at H Street, just opposite 
the Government Printing Office, that led Mr. Carter to go into action. 

Mr. Carter and Major Pratt sat almost opposite each other during the 
hearing, and frequently glared at each other across the green table. 

Early in the hearing Major Pratt asked that he be allowed to put a 
question to Carter. The latter flared up at this. 

“Do I understand,” he said, “that I am to be put on the witness 


| stand and quizzed by the chief of police?” 


Senator Rorsion excused Mr. Carter from answering Pratt. 
The alleged gambling “ joint’ of Louis Hurowitz was raided by sixth 
On January 16 the case was nolle-prossed 


In the meantime, Public Printer Carter obtained affidavits from four 
of his employees, who had been caught in the raid, and turned them 
over to the police. The case was taken before the grand jury, but the 
grand jury also held that there was not sufficient evidence. 

It was around this case that yesterday's wrangle 


revolved, Mr. 


| Carter insisting that there should have been a conviction and District 
| Attorney Rover arguing that 


the evidence was not sufficient. 
When Major Pratt cited the long record of Hurowitz’s arrests, Mr, 
Carter said: 

“TI know in my experience as a police reporter in times past it has 
been the common practice in some cities to make arrests just for the 
purpose of shaking men down. 

“But I am not saying that is the case in this instance.” 

Senator RoBsion observed, however, that that was the insinuation, 


SOCIAL POKER BROUGHT UP 


Senator COPELAND evidently did not agree with Mr. Carter and Mr. 
RosBsion that gambling was such a heinous crime. What he wanted to 
know was what was going to be done with gentlemen who gather around 
for a sociable game of poker in the evening? 

Mr. Carter said that if he heard that any of his employees were 
indulging in poker, even though it be of the sociable variety, he would 
take action against them. 


“] believe you would,” shot back Senator CopmLanp. “I am glad I 


| don’t have to work for you." 


Detective john Boxwell, of the sixth precinct, who led the raid on 
the Hurowitz place, described an interview he had with Mr. Carter in 
his office. The Public Printer, he said, had called in some of the em- 
ployees who had been caught in the raid. 

ONE PLEADS WITH CARTER 


One of the employees, he said, pleaded with Mr. Carter. 

“TI owe $5,000 on my home,” he quoted the man as saying, “and 
have three children to support. For God's sake give me con- 
sideration.” 

The Public Printer, Mr. Boxwell said, told the man to go out in the 
hall and think it over. Later, he said, the employee decided to swear 
out the affidavit against the Hurowitz place. 

Mr. Carter told the Senators that since he took office in 1921 he 
had removed 39 employees for gambling and drinking and has suspended 
41 others for the same reasons. 

“A number of raids have been made on gambling and liquor estab- 


some 


| lishments near the Government Printing Office,” he said, “ but little 


or nothing of value has resulted from them.” 
INTERPRETATIONS DIFFER 


While Major Pratt regarded the records of Hurowitz and Joe Fitz- 
gerald as evidence that the police have been active, Mr, Carter pointed 
to them as evidence that the arrests had no effect in curbing the 


| activities of the two men. 


“Just because men drink and gamble,” Senator CopeLanp said, “is 
no reason why we should jump at the conclusion that the police are 
at fault.” 

The two Senators—CopeLtanp and RossioN—reacted to the testi- 
mony as two men of such varying political philosophies might be ex- 
Senator COPELAND comes from a heavily populated 


State and is a wet. Senator Rogsion hails from a State that is 


| largely rural, and is a dry. 


DIFFICULTY IS DESCRIBED 
District Attorney Rover and Major Pratt took turns in describing 


| the difficulty of convicting a gambler, and Sergt. Oscar Letterman cited 


some personal experiences to bear them out. 
Sut Senator ROBSION could not sympathize with them. If it is known 
that gambling is going on in a place, he said, he didn’t see why the 


| police couldn't break it up. 


“It seems to me,” he said, “ that we are all obsessed with the idea 
that we can’t reach these gamblers.” 7 

Senator CopeLaNp observed that perhaps the best judges of the diffi- 
culty of handling the gambling evil were the men who were engaged in 
trying to stamp it out, 
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The New Yorker said that he believed that out of the hearing would 
grow legislation that would enable the police and the prosecutors to 
make real headway against the gamblers. 


TWO STATUTES PROPOSED 

Two laws were proposed. Mr. Rover suggested a padlock law, sim- 
ilar to the one under which speakeasies are closed. Major Pratt sug- 
gested a law modeled after the one in New York. Under this, the fact 
that a place was barricaded and would not admit a policeman would 
be prima facie evidence that it was a gambling den. 

Mr. Carter appeared yesterday prepared to make a long, detailed 
statement, but Senator Rosson refused to let him go on. 


The Public Printer was allowed, however, to read a statement pur- | 
MclInerny, his chief | 


porting to report a conversation between Mike 
machinist, and Wilbur Dorsey, described by Carter as a gambler. 

The statement quoted Dorsey as saying that Maryland and Virginia 
gamblers, anxious to attract the local sportsmen, would give $25,000 to 
see gambling stopped in the District. 

RACKETEER IMPORTATION HINTED 

It also quoted Dorsey as saying that racketeers might be imported 
here to close up gambling places. 

Mr. Carter said that Hurowitz and Paul Peters, alleged “ lookout ” 
for Hurowitz, had had the “ effrontery ” to call at the Government Print- 
ing Office and ask for an interview with him. 

The hearing really developed nothing, unless it was the fact that a 
more drastic gambling law is wanted here by the police. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE 





Mr. Carter said that, in his opinion, one of two things was evident— 


either the police are inefficient or ineffective in gathering evidence, or | 
in presenting the | 


the district attorney is inefficient 


evidence. 


or ineffective 


BOTH CHARGES DENIED 

Major Pratt insisted that his men were efficient and effective, and Mr. 
Rover said the same for his. 

In addition to those mentioned, other witnesses were Capt. Martin 
Reilly, Sergt. John Mulloney, and Elizabeth Reece. The iatter, a mem 
ber of the Kalorama Road Citizens’ Association, successfully picketed a 
bootleg establishment. 

The hearing ended on the same sour note with which it began. 

“At least,” said Senator Rogsion, trying to be conciliatory, “ we can 
agree that the place that was run by Hurowitz is closed.” 

“ Yes,”” said Mr. Carter, sarcastically, “ for the time being.” 

[From the Washington Times, Wednesday, March 5, 1930] 

Pratt PrROMisEs PoLice RerorM—CopDLING OF CRIMINALS TO STOP, 
Curler Pratt Promises—*“ Coppiing” Mertnops To END—WILL 
DEMAND Hich Ball IN FUTURE 
Immediate results are to follow the spectacular investigation of 

activities of gamblers, and the steps which police and the district 


attorney are taking to enforce the law, which was started yesterday 


by a Senate committee. 

“Coddling” of chronic violaters of the gaming laws by the police 
is to cease at once under an agreement which Senator Joun M. Ros- 
s10N, of Kentucky, chairman of the investigating committee, exacted 
from Chief of Police Henry G. Pratt, after the hearing. 


LARGER BONDS PLANNED 


RoBsION accused the authorities of coddling the gamblers and 
“playing” with them by taking small collateral deposits when they 
are arrested. He demanded that this practice be broken up and the 
“joint proprietor ” who hereafter is apprehended will be forced to place 
a large bond for his subsequent appearance in court. 

More drastic steps also probably will be taken to force witnesses 
apprehended in gambling raids to appear and testify. This will be 
brought about through Rogston’s criticism of District Attorney Leo A. 
Rover's office for not examining these witnesses and having them before 
the court. 

In the past police have listed patrons arrested in the raids as Gov- 
ernment witnesses, but it has generally been assumed that they wouldn't 
talk and listing them has been largely a formality. Now steps are 
to be taken to find out all they know. 

The ultimate result of yesterday’s tumultuous hearing unquestionably 
will be a tightening up of the gamtling laws. 

Both District Attorney Rover and Major Pratt suggested changes 
in the law in the course of their testimony. 


Pratt wants to have a law which will enable his men to enter places | 


suspected of being gambling houses where the doors are barricaded or 
where police are forbidden entrance. Rover foresees great benefits 
through adoption of a law which would permit padlocking of estab- 
lishments known to be gambling houses under a process similar to that 
now in effect for locking up speakeasies and dens of vice. 





PapLocks Put on Two GARAGES 


United States Marshal Edgar C. Snyder to-day padlocked the two 
Glassman garages—one at Fourteenth and V Streets and the other at 
1309 L Street NW. 





| reports reach them from their inspectors. 


S00T 


The marshal, accompanied by three of his deputies, first went to 
the Fourteenth and V Streets garage, where they placed the seals of 
the court on each of the three doors leading into the They 
then went to the L Street proceeding was 
taken. 


garage 
garage, where a similar 
OUTCOME OF RAIDS 
The padlocking of the garages was the outcome of the raids made by 
police and Prohibi.ion Bureau agents some time ago which resulted in 
the arrest of Herbert Glassman, who then ran the garages 
Since that t:me he has relinquished his garages and they have been 


| occupied by others. 


The V Street garage has been occupied by the Sherby Automobile 
Rental Co. and the new City Cab Corporation. 

Francis W. Hill, sr., owner of the V Street premises, filed a cross 
bill in the District Supreme Court some time ago protesting against 
the padlock proceedings, claiming that he had notified the police of 
the alleged liquor violations and had assisted them in every way pos- 
sible. 

The court decided against him and the padlock proceedings which 
were finished to-day were the result. 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Wednesday, March 5, 1930} 
Rover PLans New Disraict or CoLtcumBiA GAMBLING Cope—CaLis Con- 

FERENCE OF Potice Heaps to Discuss Mors Drastic MrasvurE— 

Action Is Outcomes oF HgaARING Berore Senate ScuscomMitree For 

LOWING CHARGES BY PUBLIC PRINTER CARTER 

Hard on the heels of the police probe growing out of the charges of 
George H. Carter, Public Printer, United States Attorney Leo A 
has arranged a conference this afternoon at his office with Maj 
G. Pratt, superintendent of police; Inspector Shelby, chief of detec 
tives; Corporation Counsel William W. Bride, Fire Chief George 8. 
Watson, and Building Inspector John W. Oehmann to discuss means 
of coordinating the various branches of the District and Federal Gov- 
ernments in the preparation of legislation to make more drastic the 
local gambling laws. 

The prosecutor is of the opinion that only by the assistance of the 
police can he obtain knowledge of many gambling places, and through 
them he may keep a better check-up on establishments used for gambling 
and other law violations. 


Rover 
Henry 


DESIRES LEGAL ADVICE 

The aid of Corporation Counsel Bride is desired in connection with 
the legal phraseology of the proposed new enactments, which were 
suggested as necessary by Rover at the hearing yesterday of the charges 
of Publie Printer Carter that the police and prosecutor were not doing 
everything in their power to stamp out gambling in the vicinity of 
the Government Printing Office. 

Fire Chief Watson and Building Inspector Oehmann, it is expected, 
will be asked to cooperate with the prosecutor by reporting on the 
existence of barricaded doors at gambling establishments when such 
Such doors may be found to 
have been erected without permits and may also constitute inereased 
fire hazards. 

Rover seeks a general coordination of all District and Federal author- 
ities in an effort to put a stop to gambling. 

The result of the conference will not be made public, Rover said, until 
reported to the Senate special committee next Friday. 

ROBSION CONFERS WITH POLICE 

Following up the hearing that he conducted yesterday into enforce- 
ment of gambling laws in Washington, Chairman Ropsion, of the Senate 
police subcommittee, conferred with police officials to-day and obtained 
from them recommendations for new legislation 

The Senator stated that Major Pratt and Shelby called at his request 
and suggested a law under which the barricading of a building with 
special doors and electrical locking devices would be prima facie evidence 
of an intent to use the building for criminal purposes. 

Senator Ropston also announced he would have another meeting of 
the subcommittee within a day or two to develop further the construe 
tive side of the question, including discussion of new legislation. Major 
Pratt, District Attorney Rover, and Corporation Bride are 
expected to attend the next hearing. 


\‘ounsel 


REFERRED TO COLLATERALS 


Senator Rossion explained to-day that when he referred to “ playing 
with criminals” at the hearing yesterday he had in mind the testimony 
relative to the depositing of small collaterais in cases that arose in past 
years, and that he did not believe that was a criticism of Major Pratt. 
The Senator stated that if there was criticism of the small collateral, it 
was in the sixth precinct, commanded by Capt. Martin Reilly The 
Senator said that he understood the small-collateral policy was prior to 
Major Pratt's appointment as superintendent and that it wus not 
followed now 

Senator Ropsion also said to-day that the testimony of Public Printer 
Carter was to the effect that the conditions complained of in the vicinity 
of the Printing Office have been going on for several years. The Sen- 
ator made the observation that Mr. Carter did not make complaints 


” 
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unti) recently 
been in charge 


The Public Printer testified, however, that since he has 
of the office he 
suspended others for gambling or liquor charges 

After listening to charges of gross police inefficiency made by Carter, 
Pubiic Printer, yesterday, which were responsible for the hearing, Ron- 
SION upbraided United States Attorney Leo A. Rover, his assistant, 
Frank Adams, colored, and Sergt. O. J. Letterman, head of the police 
Carter and Pratt also indulged in sharp 


has removed a number of employees and 


vice squad, as well as Pratt. 
exchanges 

Senator CorpELAND, Democrat, of New York, the only other member 
of the present, left the ROBSION and 
Pratt clashed. While preseut he made several caustic remarks, indicat- 
ing he believed police were being criticized without justification. 

Utter confusion resulted when RoBsion began hammering his fist on 
the committee table shortly after Pratt took the stand. The peak of 
the uproar reached when Rospsion poked right hand almost 
into the police chief's face and shouted: 

“I think that is just playing with the criminals.” 


subcommittee hearing before 


was his 


CHARGB DRAWS APPLAUSE 

This 
jammed 
crimson 


charge drew applause from a crowd 
about the committee table and Pratt’s face to turn 
The police chief then made attempts to take issue 
with the chairman only to be interrupted each time by the Kentuckian: 
“Don’t you think ‘that in four years the police department should 
find about ROBSION de- 
manded of VDratt 
The Senator bad reference to an establishment formerly at 25 H 
Street, where Louis Hurowitz and Joseph Fitzgerald were arrested in a 
police raid January 4 last, but where it was later brought out Hurowitz 
located. testimony had brought out that the 
signs of gambling house after the policemen 
the men as operators were not indicted by a 


portion of the large 
caused 
several 


out 


a big gambling house operating here?” 


Previous 
being a 
accused 


no longer is 
place 
broke in, but 
grand jury. 

“We have found out about that place and we have harassed the 
operator,” the police chief countered. 

“It doesn’t look to me like he’s been harassed very much,” ROBSION 
declared. “It looks like harassing the citizens instead of the 
police harassing him. Do you need a warship to get into his place 
and close him up?” 

RoBsion opened fire on Rover when witnesses testified a grand jury 
had failed to Hurowitz and Fitzgerald after Adams had nolle- 
prossed charges of permitting gaming which police had placed against 
the pair. 

Referring to Hurowitz, RoBsion said: 

“Evidently this fellow went along for years without being bothered 
much by police. You'll never put that fellow out of business if you 
wait years to get him, and if when you do get him you take a trivial 
$25 or $50 in collateral and then release him, Here's a fellow barri- 
caded in a building in defiance of the laws of the United States. Then 
you get him and treat it as a minor offense. We can’t treat anything 
like that. You ought to require a bond and a heavy one.” 

Rover explained that the laws of the District were such that it was 
necessary to accept collateral in numerous cases. He added it was diffi- 
cult to make out cases against operators of gambling houses because 
persons found in them by police seldom were willing to testify freely. 

In response to a question by Senator RoBsIon as to how enforcement 
of the laws against gambling could be made effective Rover urged passage 
of a padlock law and also said the Police Department should have more 
He said if the force was larger Major Pratt could use new men, 
who are unknown, to work their way into suspected places and gather 
evidence that would hold in court. 


showed 


he’s 


indict 


men. 


PHYSICAL EVIDENCE REQUIRED 
Assistant District Attorney Adams told Senator Rospston the state- 
ments of witnesses in a gaming case would not make any difference un- 
less there was physical evidence in corroboration. The Senator said he 
did not agree with that. 
Senator Ropsion asked Mr. Rover if the owners of property could be 


proceeded against under existing law. The district attorney said he 


did not believe owners of property could be convicted under present law | 


unless it could be shown they knew how property was being used. 

“It seems to me,” Senator ROBSION observed, “that we are cbsessed 
here with the idea that you can not reach these places.” 

Senator COPELAND told Rover and Major Pratt that if they would 
work out the kind of law they believe necessary to prevent gambling 
in the District he would try to have it passed. Senator COPELAND, at 
the outset of the hearing, indicated again his belief that the complaints 
of Mr. Carter should have been taken to the district attorney and to the 
President before being brought to Congress, 

Mr. Carter, however, replied that the Printing Office is a part of the 
legislative establishment, that the Public Printer reports to Congress, 
and that he has made the complaints as Public Printer and as a public 
official. 

CARTER REFERS TO RESOLUTION 

Senator CoprLaND sald in that case he supposed the subcommittee 

should hear the matter. Mr. Carter also referred to the resolution 
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passed by the Senate last September, authorizing an investigation of 
police affairs, as a basis for inquiring into the conditions he complained 
of near the Printing Office. 

Capt. Martin H. Reilly, Sergt. John C. Maloney, and Precinct Detec- 
tive John Boxwell, all of the sixth precinct, were questioned by Senator 
ROBSION as to the detailed steps they took in investigating conditions 
near the Printing Office. 

As the hearing drew to a close Senator Ropsion asked the officials 
gathered around the table if it was agreed that Hurowitz is no longer 
at the H Street address. Detective Boxwell answered that was correct. 

The Senator also inquired if it was agreed that small collaterals are 
no longer accepted by the police following raids, and Major Pratt 
answered in the affirmative. 

Just before the hearing adjourned Senator Rogston said he was in 
favor of the police pay increase bill, indicating at the same time that he 
wanted to see efficient law enforcement by every policeman. 

Mr. Carter also declared he was heartily in favor of the police pay 
bill, adding that he thought it would improve the police department, 


{From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Thursday, March 6, 1930] 


GAMING PADLOCKS WILL Bre SovuGHT—AMENDMENT TO Law WILL Bp 
ASKED oF SENATORS, RoveR Says AFTER PARLEY 


An agreement providing for drastic amendment of the gambling laws 
to permit padlocking has been reached between United States Attorney 
Leo A. Rover and District officials, it was learned to-day. The recom- 
mendations will be submitted to-morrow to Senator Ropsion, chairman 
of the Senate District subcommittee on police affairs. 

While Rover was reticent when asked to discuss the matter, it is 
understood that a provision similar to the padlock arrangement of the 
Kenyon “ red light” law probably will be suggested. 

“No matter how stringent gambling laws may be made,” said Rover 
to-day, “ we will never be able to obtain maximum enforcement until the 
chief of police has at his disposal sufficient plain clothes men, not known 
to the gamblers, who will be able actually to place bets and by prear- 
rangement be present when the premises are raided.” 

DOUBTS BARRICADB AS EVIDENCE 

Rover continues to doubt the validity of a proposed amendment to 
make the mere existence of a “ barricaded” door prima facie evidence 
that the place is being used for gambling. He is expected to oppose the 
adoption of that suggestion. 

There has also been suggested, it is stated, that the law be amended 
to make the mere possession of gambling paraphernalia a misdemeanor. 
Such provision, it is pointed out, would have to be carefully worded so 
that it would not ban the playing of private bridge games by making 
the ownership of a pack of cards a violation of the law. 


MAY INSPECT CLUBS 

Information concerning gambling establishments conducted in the 
name of a “ club” is expected to be facilitated by a proposed addition to 
the license laws which would provide the right of District officials to 
make inspection of the premises when desired. Of course, this will not 
be included in the changes of the gambling code now under consid- 
eration. 

The conference of officials at Rover's office yesterday afternoon lasted 
two hours. There were present Maj. Henry G. Pratt, superintendent of 
police; Inspector William S. Shelby, head of the detective bureau; As- 
sistant Corporation Counsel Vernon E. West, representing Corporation 
Counsel Bride ; Building Inspector John W. Oehmann; and Fire Marshal 
Charles G. Achstetter, representing Fire Chief George 8. Watson. 

Chairman Ropsion said to-day the next meeting of the subcommittee 
would be held as soon as possible, but the time has not been definitely 
fixed. When this meeting is held the subcommittee is expected to 
receive the recommendations and suggestions of local officials as to what 
additional legislation is needed to enforce the gambling laws in the 
District. 


{From the Washington Daily News, Thursday, March 6, 1930] 


SusSPEND POLICEMAN AFTER ARREST OF THREE ON Dry LAW CHARGE— 
Cases or OTHER Cops Berore PoLice TRIAL BOARD POSTPONED UNTIL 
MONDAY—ONE WARNED 


Policeman Thomas Henry Hook, 24, of the thirteenth precinct, and 
two other young men, Paul Kyle, 24, and Robert Richard Johnson, 25, 
both of 1118 Allison Street NW., were to be arraigned in police court 
to-day on charges of transportation and possession of 60 half gallons ef 
liquor. 

The trio was arrested in the 300 block of B Street SW. last night by 
Detective R. J. Barrett, of the fourth precinct. 


KNEW OF DELIVERY 


Informed of a liquor delivery, Barrett arrested Johnson in an auto at 
Third and B Streets SW. The officer and Kyles were standing near the 
car which held five cases of liquor, the detective said. + 

Hook was suspended and, with Kyles, posted bonds of $2,000, but 
Johnson was held in default. A charge of operating an auto with dead 
tags also confronts Johnson. 
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LANGDON ON TRIAL 


The arrest occurred a few hours after the police trial board had con- 
tinued the case of Robert F. Langdon, suspended fifth precinct detective, 
until Monday. Langdon was acquitted in District Supreme Court re- 
cently of transporting and possessing two 5-gallon kegs of whisky. His 
appearance before the board was an aftermath of the liquor charges, 

W. A. Heddons, special prohibition agent, told the trial board that he 
arrested Langdon on information furnished by Daniel O'Connell, city 
editor, and Ralph Benton, managing editor, of the Washington Times. 


POLICEMAN WARNED 


Policeman H. C. League, of the thirteenth precinct, was warned by the 
trial board to be more careful in his choice of passengers for his auto. 
He was accused by a mother of being too interested in her daughters, 13 
and 15. It was brought out, however, that League had made no over- 
tures to the girls, only aiding them in reaching high school four times 
when they were late. He was advised that if anyone was to be taken 
riding it should be his wife and child. 

The trial of Policeman R. F. 
intoxication also was continued until Monday. Two other third precinct 
officers testified that they were obliged to take Miller home from an 
apartment where he became very boisterous, because he was “ too drunk 
to take care of himself.” 

GAMING BILLS DRAFTED AS RAMERS 

THree Drastic Laws De8SIGNED TO 

SENTED BY SENATOR ROBSION 


CONTIN’TR TO MAKE ARRESTS— 
Env GAMING Here To Be PRe- 


Drafts of three proposed changes in the District antigambling laws 
will be submitted to Senator Rosston’s police and fire subcommittee of 
the Senate District Committee, probably to-morrow. 

The proposed changes, worked out at a conference of District authori- 
ties yesterday in District Attorney Leo Rover's office, would extend 
the padlock law to gambling houses, make barricading of premises a 
prima facie evidence of law -violation, and amend the present law 
governing possession of gambling apparatus. 


CONTINUE RAIDS 


Meanwhile, police yesterday continued their drive 
and bootlegging, padlocking three places and raiding 

An old-fashioned bar, with brass rail, mirror, and 
was found on Eighteenth Street NW., near L Street. 
their way through four heavily barred and electrically operated doors 
in plain view from inside through a periscope. 


against gambling 
two more. 
all other details, 


DESTROY LIQUOR 

Within they found one man, Frank J. Smith, 22, who was arrested 
on charges of possessing liquor and maintaining a nuisance. Ten gal- 
lons of liquor were destroyed. 

At another place, on Twentieth Street, near L Street NW., they 
arrested Edward F. Kelly, 34, and Frank Thomas, 25, charged with 
setting up gaming tables. At this place there was an almost equally 
elaborate set-up, with booths for placing race bets, charts, and other 
paraphernalia. 


[From the Washington Post, Thursday, March 6, 1950] 


POLICEMAN AND Two OTHERS ARRESTED ON RUM CHARGES—THIRTY GAL- 
LONsS DISCOVERED IN AUTO, DerecTive Reports To SUPERIOR 
Thirteenth Precinct Policeman Thomas Henry Hook, 24 years old, of 
Mount Rainier, Md., and two other young men were arrested at an auto- 
mobile parked in front of a B Street residence near Third Street SW. at 
9.40 o’clock last night on charges of transportation and possession of 


60 one-half gallons of liquor by Fourth Precinct Detective R. J, Barrett. | 


Paul Kyle, 24 years old, and Robert Richard Johnson, 25 years old, 
both of Allison Street near Georgia Avenue NW., were arrested at the 
same time. The three were booked at the precinct station, Hook and 
Kyle being released on $2,000 bond each. Johnson also was charged 
with operating an automobile with dead tags. He had not made bond at 
a late hour last night. 

Hook immediately was suspended from the police force by Lieut. F. M. 
Dent, of the fourth precinct, who tendered to Lieut. J. E. Bowers, as a 
commanding officer of the thirteenth precinct, the policeman’s .38-caliber 
revolver and badge, which policemen carry both on and off duty. 


Acting on information to the fourth precinct that a liquor-laden ma- 


chine was scheduled to make a delivery about 9 o’clock close to the | 


corner of B and Third Streets, Detective Barrett stationed himself there. 
According to his report last night, he made the arrest while Hook and 
Kyle were standing on the sidewalk beside the car and Johnson was at 
the wheel of the machine. He reported he found the liquor in five cases 
in the car. 

Before assignment to the thirteenth precinct about a year ago, Hook 
served a year previously in the second precinct. 


Tures Men, Liquor TAKEN IN Two RAIDS—ALLEGED GAMING DeEvIcEs 
_ Are ALSO CONFISCATED BY POLICE 

Two raids late yesterday afternoon by Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman's 

squad netted three arrests, 10 gallons of alleged liquor, and a large 
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| while Thomas was listed as living on I Street 


| say 


Miller, third precinct, on a charge of | 


Police smashed | 


| constitutionality of such a law, and even those who propose it 
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quantity of alleged gambling paraphernalia were 
within two blocks of each other. 

Fifteen men found in a place on Twentieth Street NW., near L Street, 
were booked as witnesses against Edward F. Kelley, 


The raids staged 


34 years old, and 


| Frank Thomas, 25 years old, who were charged with setting up gaming 


tables. Kelley gave his address as Twelfth Street near F Street NE., 
near Twenty-second NW 

Frank J. Smith was arrested when the squad, composed of Detectives 
Richard Cox, J. A. Mostyn, and P. A. Tryscott, 
ment on Eighteenth Street near L NW. 
charged with and maintaining a 
fashioned bar, equipped with mirrors and everything, was found, police 
Smith gave his home address as Thirteenth Street near N Street 
NW. Three heavily barred doors were smashed by police in effecting an 
entrance, 


esta blish- 
old, was 
A regular old- 


invaded an 
Smith, 22 


nuisance 


years 
possession 


Rover PLANS Drive ON CAPITAL GAMING 
OFFICIALS TO CONFER ON Law 


PROSECUTOR AND OTHER CrTy 
ro CurnB Evit—RericENnt ON PROGRAM 


Drastic legislation to curb gambling was discussed at a 
held yesterday in the office of United States District 
Rover. Maj. Henry G. Pratt, superintendent of police, 
attended the conference 

A program of new legislation will be submitted to the Senate District 
subcommittee, headed by Senator (Republican) of Kentucky, 
later this week, probably on Friday 

Extension of the padlock law to cover gambling establishments prob 
ably will be the principal recommendation which will be made to the 
Senate committee. Mr. Rover and Major Pratt have 
Statistics showing arrests and the of court 
cases for several weeks, and it is that Mr 
on a draft of the when the 
Public Printer Carter occurred. 


conference 
Leo A, 
and other officials 


Attorney 


ROBSION 


been at work on 


results action in 
known 


legislation 


gambling 
work 
flare-up of 


Rover was at 
necessary recent 
Barricading of premises, such as is done to protect gamblin 
and speak-easies from would be 
prima facie evidence of law violation under another piece of legislation 

which is under consideration. 


pinces 


easy access by police raiders, made 


Under this proposed law the police would be empowered to enter bar 
ricaded premises without having legal proof of behind the 
barricades. The right to enter premises without warrants would be ex 
tended under this proposed law 


gambling 


tut there is a serious question of the 
admit 
it is very drastic. 

A third plan calls for amendment of the existing District law 
erning the possession of gambling paraphernalia 

Which of these laws will be advocated by the district 
police chief when they appear again before the Rol 
has not been determined. Mr. Rover has not 
new legislation nor definitely worked out a program. There is a feeling 
among some of the District officials charged with enforcement that if 
they are to be held up to harsh and often unfair criticism for the exist- 
ence of gambling places they should be vested with drastic authority to 
combat gambling. 


atterney and 
subcommittee 


his draft of 


completed 


Those present at the conference, which was held in the office of Mr. 
Rover, and which lasted for almost two hours, were Maj. Henry G 
Pratt, superintendent of police; Inspector William 8. Shelby, head of 
the police detective bureau ; Assistant Corporation Counsel Vernon West, 
representing Corporation Counsel! William W. Bride; Building In 
John W. Oehmann; and Fire Marshal Charlies G. Achstetter, represent- 
ing Fire Chief George S. Watson. 

Mr. Rover declined to discuss what happened in the 
to answer questions regarding possible decisions which it is 
were Other participants In the 
questions with silence. 

Mr. Rover explained that result of the conference is to be com- 
municated next Friday to Senator JoHn M. Ronston (Republican), of 
Kentucky, and that he did not feel at liberty to reveal what transpired 
until after the report had been made. 

After the hearing Senator CorsLanp told Mr. Rover and Major Pratt 
that if they brought in the draft of a new gambling law he would use 
his influence to have it passed by Congress. 


pector 


conference or 
believed 
reached. conference similar 


also met 


the 


“ CYCLONE” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for publication in 
the Recorp a copy of a letter from a former Congressman, Hon. 
J. H. (Cyclone) Davis, to the Dallas (Tex.) News, on prohibi 
tion and the Bible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, leave is granted. 

The letter is as follows: 

SULPHUR SPRINGS, 


DAVIS ON PROHIBITION AND THE BIBLE 


With- 


Tex., February 10, 1989. 
To the DALLAS News: 
As long as the booze bunch moan and mouth about prohibition and 
* without bring- 
ing in the Bible, I care but little about they say But 
they seek to prostitute that sacred book to the defense of the foulest, 


what when 
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filthiest, basest, most corrupting institution that 
family, IT can't resist the impulse to reply. 

In the News of February 8 Mr. Goulden, of Greenville, takes nearly 
a column what he know the Bible and prohi- 
I make bold to say that every law that God gave to man was 
a prohibition law “Thou shalt not” stands in front of every one of 
them The first law that was ever given to the 
the Garden of Eden and “Thou shalt not.” 
Goulden, Adam was a bottlegger and wouldn't Guess 
thought God interfering with his “ personal liberty.” 
Adam dominion over a glorious world except 
prohibition law that and its fruits 


ever beset the human 


to expose 


doesn't about 


bition 
human was in 
But 


race 
said, 
obey. 
was God 


tree 


gave 
and he 
“ Thou 


whole one 


ran a and said, 
shalt 

It is a well-known principle in all civilization that a law prohibit- 
ing the doing of a certain thing carries with it the necessity of making 
all corollary laws required to make that law effective. The laws given 
by the Almighty Mount Sinai are the foundation for the 
codes of civilization. I affirm that booze in every land is a 
violent and vicious enemy to all those laws. 

God said, “ Thou shalt not kill,” yet booze has made a million men 
kill It made the father a flend to cruelly murder his whole 
family ; made the friend a foe, the brother a brute, and made them all 
cruel enemies to both God and man. God tells us in the fifth chapter 
of Isaiah that he had to make hell bigger in order to hold the criminals 
the liquor traffic 


Listen 


around 


not.” 


God on 
criminal 


has 


made 
Ile 
may 
them. 


to what 
that 


inflame 


says: “Woe unto them that rise up early in the 
follow strong drink, that continue until night 
The tabret, the harp, the viol, the pipe, and 
wine are in their feasts, but they regard not the work of the Lord; and 
neither consider they the operation of His holy hand. Therefore, 
hell hath enlarged herself and opened her mouth without measure and 
their multitude and he that rejoiceth shall descend into it.” 

Yet there are men who assume to be and respectable who 
want to keep the booze business in action so as to surfeit hell with 
its victims. 

tespectfully, 


morning 
till 


they 
wine 


decent 


J. H. 


FOR RECESS 


(CycLtong) Davis. 


ORDER 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that 
sion of its business to-day the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock a, m., Monday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
the request is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
asked unanimous consent that at the conclusion of its business 
to-day the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock a. m. on Mon- 
day next. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


Is there objection? 
Mr. President, I should like to know what 


CUSTOMS CENSORSHIP OF 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, it is doubtful if any measure 
of public legislation has ever evoked such a general consensus 
of enlightened American opinion in its support as the Cutting 
censorship amendment to section 305 of the pending tariff bill. 

This public opinion has been and is being expressed by emi- 
nent clergymen, public librarians, library associations, associa- 
tions of college and university professors, faculty members of 
practically every university in America, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, the president of the American Federation of 
Labor, editors of leading daily papers, university students, 
theological teachers, editors of such magazines and journals as 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Forum, Scribner's, Harper’s, Plain 


IMPORTED LITERATURE 


Talk, the Nation, the New Republic, Labor, and an innumerable | 


number of outstanding American citizens. 

Quotations from some of these opinions have been compiled 
by the People’s Legislative Service, 208 First Street SE., Wash- 
ington, D. GC. These are herewith respectfully submitted to the 
Congress of the United States, and I ask that they be published 
in the Recoxrp. 

There being no objection, the quotations were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of the Methodist Church: 

‘I wish to my appreciation of Senator CurTine’s stand 
against the proposal to take the censorship of literature away from the 
courts and to put it in the hands of customs officials. No more inap- 
propriate and inadequate dealing with could be conceived 
than that of putting it im the hands of men selected primarily for other 
purposes.” 

Henry Sloagze Coffin, D. D. (Presbyterian), New York City: 

“I am sure I yeice the opinion of many thoughtful men, both in the 
ministry and in the membership of the various Christian churches, 
when f say that I feel it would be a most unwise curtailment of the 
liberiy of the press. Let the courts decide if a book is obscene or sedi- 


express 


censorship 


Rev 
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tious and refuse to allow it to be sold, but do not let us have customs 
officials constitute themselves judges as to what may or may not be 
imported into this country.” 

Rev. Robert Johnston, D. D. (Episcopal), Washington, D. C.: 

“T regard the censorship of books as a very dangerous experiment 
and one which is likely to introduce a new and terrible tyranny into 
our American life. * * * IT question if we can shut away from 
people in our day the simple facts of human nature. * * * Sucha 
book as —-——— should be prevented from entering into general ciren- 
lation, but it should not be made the excuse for a new Volstead Act on 
literature. * * * The attempt to remove all danger from life is 
one which increases the danger and adds sin to sin.” 

Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, president Trinity College, Connecticut : 

“T wish to assure Senator Curtine of the backing of the faculty of 
Trinity College.” 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president Columbia University : 

“It was most refreshing to read Senator Currina’s words of com- 
mon sense, of broad-minded liberalism, and of understanding of funda- 
mental principles of civil liberty. How even a single Senator could 
dare to vote to put some unknown official or group of officials in a 
Washington department in supervision of what we shall read is beyond 
my belief.” 

A group of faculty members of Harvard University: 

“We are strongly opposed to section 305, paragraph (a), in the 
pending tariff bill. * * * Experience has shown that customs in- 
spectors and appraisers of merchandise are ill equipped to pass judg- 
ment upon the character of such publications. * * * We believe 
that a political censorship of this kind by administrative officials at 
the customhouses is unsound in principle and likely to prove oppressive 
in practice.” 

Statement representing between 300 and 400 members of Yale 
faculty : 

“It is our unanimous opinion that the inclusion in the tariff bill of 
a provision for customs censorship would be highly inimical to the 
interests of scholarship and learning. It is essential that we should be 
able to obtain freely even the most radical publications from other 
countries. Otherwise it is impossible to study and analyze adequately 
the social, economical, and governmental conditions in the foreign 
countries from which such publications may come.” 

Dr. O. O. Norris, professor of education, Michigan State Normal 
College : ; 

“A man, institution, or nation that has recourse to censorship reveals 
by that very action a felt weakness in his or its own position. * * * 
Censorship is an unconscious revelation of weakness on the part of the 
censor and a fear that other people are as weak as he is. * * * 

“Tt is the business of intelligent people everywhere to have free and 
immediate access to what all men everywhere, however intelligent or 
unintelligent, are thinking and saying and doing. Only as they do this 
can they themselves really understand our human world and help 
others also to understand.” 

Prof, Avery L. Carlson, Texas Christian University : 

“T think it would be very unfortunate for our Government to set up 
a censorship on imported books. When our library authorities excluded 
certain books and magazines from the library at the State University of 
Iowa, when I was a student there, the news dealers reaped a harvest. 
* * * To exclude a book from this country * * * would imme- 
diately create a demand for that book. It would doubtless be reprinted 
here and sold by the thousands. * * * Our citizens are as capable 
of judging what they shall read and what their children shall read as 
any Government officer, be he a customs official or a United States 
Senator.” 

Prof. John Dewey, Columbia University : 

“TIT am doubly indebted to Senator Curtina for leading legislative 
action intended to prevent customs censorship of foreign literature. 
First, I am indebted as a citizen who is interested in checking the 
present movement toward censorship and other meddling with freedom 
of thought and speech in the United States. As a teacher and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Columbia University I am interested, in the second 
place, that scholars shall be in a position to receive the printed material 
that they need in their researches, without suffering from the inter- 


| ference of officials who are certainly wholly incapable of determining 


what books and periodicals students should or should not receive.” 

Dr. W. B. Bizzell, president Oklahoma University : 

“TI believe that Senator Curtrina’s fight is worthy of the support of 
all citizens who are opposed to arbitrary restrictions on the admission of 
literary classics from abroad. I have had several editions of classics 
destroyed by customs officials, which probably can never be replaced. 
The absurdity of the policy appears when it is recalled that Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, which is on the embargo list, is being freely circulated in 
cheap editions in this country and may be bought from almost any local 
dealer. This is true of numerous other literary classics.” 

A group of faculty members of Cornell University : r 

“We are opposed to the provision that requires customs officials, il) 
qualified for that duty, to rule upon the obscenity of books or pamphlets 
which it is sought to import, and that without effective appeal or 
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redress, We favor leaving this question to the Federal Government 
through its postal law and to the several States.” 

Prof. William Pepperell Montague, Barnard College: 

“In common with all other educators with whom I have talked, I 
am heartily in favor of Senator CutTine’s efforts to remove from the 
discretion of customs officials their power of censoring allegedly obscene 
literature.” 

Prof. Josiah Morse, University of South Carolina: 

“Practically all of faculty would agree, of course, that such 
censorship is a dangerous and un-American thing.” 

Will Irwin, publicist: 

“Surely I'm with Senator CuttTine 
author who isn't.” 

Edward C. Aswell, assistant editor The Forum: 

“ The fundamental trouble with censorship is that it is based on an 
assumption that general human nature is weak, frail, and easily deluded, 
but that certain individuals do not share this common weakness and can 
therefore act as censors for the rest of mankind. When this assump- 
tion is examined critically, it breaks down in both of its particulars. 

“ Moreover, as a practical matter, censorship is silly and always tends 
to defeat its own purposes. 

“| think this sums up as briefly as possible my feeling about censor- 
ship. I disapprove of it in theory, and its folly in practice is too evi- 
dent to need elaboration.” 

William Allen White, editor the Emporia Gazette: 


our 


in his fight. I don’t know an 


“I have written to our two Senators asking them to stand by the | better condition of agriculture will lend cooperation in the interest of 


No form of censorship would be quite so bad | 


Cutting amendment. 
as that proposed by Senator Smoor, which would make baggage in- 
spectors on the dock censors of our foreign literature.” 

Ellery Sedgwick, editor the Atlantic Monthly: 

“Senator CuTTina’s vigorous and sensible speech on the censorship 
commanded my admiration. Beneath all the pother of the discussion 
the welfare of literature has been well-nigh forgotten. 
fortifying American ideals, the censorship is primarily useful 
gigantic advertisement to the publisher of the banned book.” 

Maxwell E. Perkins, editor, Scribner's Magazine: 

“T have followed Senator CUTTING’s fight against censorship with 
sympathy and admiration. He is contending for the most important of 
all social principles, and the most American, that of freedom of the 
mind. And he is doing it in a most distinguished way.” 

The Southwest Review, Dallas, Tex.: 

“The editors of the Southwest Review are enthusiastically in sym- 
pathy with the plan to liberalize censorship. We believe that we speak 
for all Texas writers.” 

The National Community Center Association: 

“The issue is net an issue of obscenity but rather who shall decide 
what is obscenity. Every thinking person is against any system that 


as a 


will put into the hands of customs officials power to censor the reading | 


of citizens of a free country * * *. Certainly the vast majority of 
those engaged in teaching or in social service regard the proposal to put 
into the hands of customs clerks this power as a most futile measure. 
It will serve to lower rather than to uphold standards, and it makes of 
us the laughing stock of the world.” 

The People’s Legislative Service, Washington, D. C.: 

“It is the same issue that was before the Senate on October 11. It 
was not then and is not now a question of obscenity and immorality 
versus decency and purity. It is the question of whether the Ameri- 
can reading public shall be controlled by the literary censorship of a 


Federal bureau ; whether Congress shall delegate to customs officials this | 


sort of guardianship over the minds of the American people. That is 
the fundamental issue, and no amount of outraged sentiment stirred 
by fresh senatorial contact with ‘indecent’ literature can obscure this 
issue. 

“If we wish to keep the American mind in the kindergarten stage, 
it can not be done by guarding the few ports of entry from ‘ contaminat- 
ing’ literature. This childish precaution serves only to stimulate pro- 
duction and increase consumption in the home market. 

“Even if there were unanimous agreement on a policy of the very 
strictest literary censorship there would still be no need of enacting 
tariff legislation on the subject. The matter is amply covered in the 
laws of the separate States. These laws are rigid, comprehensive, en- 
tirely adequate, and with ample provisions for enforcement.” 


ONE YEAR OF PRESIDENT HOOVER'S ADMINISTRATION—ADDRESS OF 
SENATOR FESS OF OHIO 


Mr. McCULLOCH. 


Mr. President, I ask leave to have pub- 
lished in the Recorp an able address delivered over the radio 


by my colleague the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], 
entitled “One Year of President Hoover’s Administration.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS 

In considering one year of Hoover we can not confine achleyements 
to his legislative function, as that is the least of the duties of the 
President, as it is limited to his signing or vetoing bills, and his recom- 
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dent signed the farm relief bill, and took 
| the Farm Board, in which he literally combed the United States for th 


Instead of | 





| corporation tax. 
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mendations to We must consider his diplomatic, economic 
administrative, and social policies in order to properly appr 
year's effort 


Congress. 


ulse the 


The administration, in its legislative duties, has been retarded becauss 
of the character of the legislation The special see 
behalf of farm relief and a limited revision of the tariff 
measures were taken up speedily by the House of Representative 
were without delay passed through the House and to the Senate 

On the 15th of June, two months after the session opened, the Presi 


sion was called on 
Both of these 
s and 
sent 


his time in the selection of 


best available talent in the respective fields of agricultur It 
conceded that this board shows a rare personnel, in which high positions 
in private enterprise have been forfeited for the sake of public serv 
This board was given ample authority commensurate with its responsi 
bility to solve the marketing problem. 

It has been, since its inception, working out the problem of stabiliza 
tion of this industry in the interest of both the producer and the 
sumer. 


has been 


con 
If the problem of placing agriculture on an equality with indus 
try can be solved, the country believes this board bas the talent, the 
authority, and the necessary means to find the solution. 

The plan of farm relief was supported by an almost unanimous vote 
in both branches of Congress. It is to be hoped that the board will not 
be interfered with by impatient demands that it do what 
not permit it to do. 


the law will 
It is also to be hoped that those interested in a 


success rather than attempt to embarrass it by presenting obstacles in 
the way of its best efforts. 

Congress, having enacted the farm relief measure, took up the second 
item for which it was called in special session. The House wasted no 
time in drafting and passing on tariff revision It sent the bill to the 
Senate the 20th of May, which was at once referred to the Committee 
on Finance. Congress then took a two months’ recess to allow 
mittee time to report the bill back to the Senate. 

On the 4th of September the Senate began to consider the revised bill, 
and has continued the consideration every day, meeting at 11 o'clock 
and running into night sessions for the past six months. In the interest 
of expedition, the Senate has by unanimous consent excluded all general 
legislation until the bill is sent to conference. 

Before the summer recess Congress took the time to enact the reap 
portionment bill, which had been neglected for the last 10 years rhe 
census bill was also enacted as an emergency law in order to meet the 
requirement of a decennial enumeration. 

Additional hospital facilities for the relief of veterans to the amount 
of $15,000,000 were also provided. 

One of the most important events of the year was the adjustment of 
the French Since December 15, 1922, when the British 
ment adjusted its obligation to us, we have been able to reach an ad 
justment with all countries to which we made loans excepting France. 
After long delay and unsuccessful efforts to reach an agreement, with 
consequent disappointments, President Hoover succeeded in 
favorable action by France, followed by our immediate 
ended the controversy. 

Another important measure was the reduction of our tax Dill to the 
amount of $160,000,000 per annum through a 66 per cent m on 
smaller incomes, 4 per cent on larger incomes, and 8% per cent on the 
This is the fifth tax reduction bill since the close of the 
War. In 1922 our first reduction was $835,000,000, in 1924 our second was 
$400,000,000, in 1926 our third wag $387,000,000, and our fourth 
220,000,000. The Federal Government has constantly decreased the 
cost of government as shown by these tax reductions. While we have 
thus reduced taxation, we have also paid off on the public debt $1,000,- 
000 a year, which has been reduced from $26,500,000,000 in 1919 to 
$16.500,000,000 in 1930, which is paying five much on the 
public debt in 10 years as we paid in 60 years preceding the World War. 


the com 


\ 


loan. Govern 


inducing 


action, which 


reducti« 


was 


times as 


HOOVER'S FOREIGN POLICY 


The country anticipated a vigorous foreign policy in the interest of 
world peace. Hoover's unusually well informed mind on foreign matters 
from actual familiarity with peoples of most parts of the world through 
personal contact strongly argued vital interest in proper foreign rela- 
tions. His world-renowned relief leader, when he literally 
fed starving women and children in stricken Europe, would animate him 
to promote a sentiment for the cooperation in the interest of world 
peace. 


career as a 


It can truly be said that this was his highest note in his inaugural 
address. It was the leading topic in his first message to Congress. 

Within a month after his inauguration his representative sounded 
Europe on possible limitation of armament. This followed by a 
significant utterance of General Dawes in his Pilgrim's address, which 
was advanced by with the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, his visit to America, the Rapidan conference, to lay the plan 
for the London Conference, now in session. 

No man in America or Europe has a keener compreh 
problems growing out of national traditions and jealousies Ne 
man bas greater sympathy with the nations motivated by nationalistic 


wis 


conversations 


nsion of the 


public 
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ambitions The President is thoroughly familiar with the economic 
situations as well as the nationalistic aspirations of nations which may 
provoke antagonisms It is but natural that a responsible leader 
familiar with the horrors of war would be animated by a desire for 
world peace The President, while alive te the needs of national de 
fense is a the power of good will and clear under 
standing, as the basis of world peace. He gave his full sup 
port to the Kellogg peace pact, and believed in its philosophy of inter 
national settlements without to force. To advance this principle 
the London conference, able delegation, and 
known his agreement of parity with 
Britain on the reduction of armament, if possible, as the 
best guaranty of 
Whatever be actual agreement reached, we are already assured 
of a prevailing through this conference Good will is 
evident on every hand, and a genuine desire to promote the best feeling 
dominate the assembly. Patience on our part is essential, 
parity will be demanded by our people, and reduction if at all possible. 
If, to reach parity, Britain is willing to modify her policy of 200 years’ 
standing, and has overturned a conservative minority as an omen of 
willingness, the least we can do is to be patient, and give such time as 
is necessary to work out the important changes 
that the most powerful element in world politics is good 
will as expreszed in a sound public opinion, and assured that a collective 
war in favor of peace is essential, our Government, 
under the leadership of President Hoover, is not only advancing the 
cause of peace but is developing a respect from abroad that will prove 
to be a great national is achieved without 
involving the United States in European affairs, as evidenced by our 
refusal to participate in the European reparation bank. 
Notwithstanding the decision, the United States did assist in the 
revision of the claims against Germany through the Young commission. 
adhere to the 
reservations as an additional 


strong believer in 


soundest 
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sea, 


seems to 


selieving 


conviction against 


asset. This accomplishment 


The United States has also indicated its willingness to 
World Court on the basis of the 
step toward world peace, 

Recently, when ominous clouds hovered over the Orient horizon, with 
Russia China threatening other, President Hoover did not 
hesitate to remind the countries of their obligations under the Kellogg 


Senate 


and each 
pact, of which both were signatories, 
have claimed 
Hoover's 


Pan American relations the sympathetic attention of 
this administration. Mr visit to the South American coun- 
tries as President elect was a good-will project, both in purpose and 
result Personal contact and observation provided a better understand- 
ing of existing conditions, a keener appreciation of national aspirations 
and possibilities, and removed suspicions as to our own policies toword 
the American countries 

The Tacna-Arica dispute of 40 years’ standing between Peru and Chili, 
which constantly involved the United States, was settled 

A prompt action pect to the Mexican revolution 
that Government to quell the outbreak in 60 days. T! 
of the Mexican President better feeling 
Republics than has existed for many years. 

The gradual withdrawal of our marines from Nicaragua has had a 
like effect in Central America. One of the real problems of our country 
is the extent to which we should go in our efforts to stabilize conditions 
in the stable countries on this hemisphere, in the light of the 
Monroe doctrine. 


taken in res assisted 
e subsequent visit 


discloses a between the two 


less 


This is the basis of the President’s Haiti commission to survey the 
situation and report the facts upon which future action may be taken; 
consistent with our duty of protection of life and property with due 
regard to the rights of a people to self-government. The reassurance 
that the Monroe doctrine is designed in the mutual well-being of all 
America, based upon good will, has produced a better feeling in the 
Western Hemisphere. This result has been largely aided by the reor- 
ganization of the representation of the United States in the Latin 


American countries by installing career men of experience in diplomacy | 


and versed in the languages of those countries. 

The commercial possibilities as shown in the last few years are invit- 
ing. Commerce between us and the countries south of us is growing by 
leaps and bounds. It now looks to better and closer communications by 
air, water, and overland. This is not only possible but assured. The 
growth in South America, in the near future, will not be unlike what we 
have experienced here. In that growth and development our country is 
destined to play an important part, if the proper policy is pursued. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


The achievements for the year which might be termed purely admin- 
istrative are notable because of the character of the personnel the Presi- 


dent has drafted into service. This characteristic has called forth a 
splendid indorsement editorially of the New York World, the leading 
Democratic organ of the country. The World, on March 4, said, “ The 
most impressively hopeful aspect, it seems to us, is the revival in Wash- 
ington of the quality of large-mindedness in the direction of affairs. Mr. 
lioover, whether he succeeds or whether he fails on the immediate 
issues, is in the line of the great Presidents.” 
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The World further says: “ Mr. Hoover understands, he is at home 
with, he has shown that he would like to rely upon, the inventive, the 
creative, the intellectually disciplined minds in the community. This is 
an intangible achievement, but it is a noteworthy achievement. A good 
deal of nonsense may have been talked about Mr. Hoover conducting 
his office like an engineer. The essential truth behind that talk is that 
he is using the prestige of his office, as perhaps high office has never 
been used before, to make trained intelligence, patient inquiry, expert- 
ness, and scientific investigation respectable. 

“Mr. Hoover's difficulties have come largely from the defects of this 
quality. Among men of free and trained intelligence he moves easily and 
with assurance. He speaks their language. His conduct after the panic 
in the conference to stabilize business was really an amazing perform- 
ance. It revealed an acquaintance with the key minds of American in- 
dustry, an understanding of the nature of the crisis, a courage to con- 
ceive and to act which may have been decisive in averting what might 
well have become a national disaster. It is perhaps too early to say 
how much he succeeded, In one sense it is never possible to say ex- 
actly how much a man has succeeded in preventing what might have 
happened. But it is not too early to say that in the face of a tremen- 
dous danger he was neither afraid nor bewildered.” 

This is a notable indorsement of Mr. Hoover's policy of calling into 
the public service the key men of the country. The Farm Board, as an 
example, is composed of the leading men, especially fitted for the par- 


ticular branch of the industry of which he has charge. The same thing 


can be said about the Crime Commission, the Haiti Commission, and, in 
an especial sense, the delegation to the London Conference. 
It is within the facts that during the year Mr. Hoover has called 


to the public service the greatest number of high-grade personnel that 


has yet entered the service, 

It is also notable that the United States Senate has confirmed every 
nominee sent to that body for its consideration. This fact speaks well 
when the general attitude of the Senate is considered. 

ECONOMIC 


The administration’s leadership in economic matters is outstanding, 
President’s clear comprehension of our economic structure, his 
familiarity with the play of economic forces, his personal acquaintance- 
ship with the leaders of industry, admirably fit him to handle economic 


| crises, such as the collapse in the stock market endangered. 


Back in 1921 one of his first acts as head of the Commerce Depart- 
ment was his unemployment conference, in which he called construc- 
the balance wheel of American business. His major thought in 
the last four years is a sound remedy for the cycle of business where 
a low depression follows a high level in industry. Heretofore these 
cycles have been viewed as inevitable, some of which reach the dimen- 
1857, 1873, 1893, and 
1907. 

At such stages business retrenches, employers lay off labor or cut 
wages, purchasing power is weakened if not destroyed, capital seeks hid- 
ing, banking becomes difficult, interest rates increase, loans are refused 
and nation-wide suffering results. Regret is expressed on all hands, 
but total helplessness is pleaded, until the heavy inventories piled upon 
the shelves are disposed of or liquidated. 

For eight years, as head of the Commerce Department, efforts have 
been put forth to induce a leadership in industry that would hold 
within the limits described for needed consumption and 
thus stabilize price to avoid losses. 

When the break came in the stock market, notwithstanding the con- 
dition of business with every factor of sound business present, the 
paper losses threw a fright that caused the timid to begin to with- 
draw deposits from the banks. Here were the ominous symptoms of 
The Presi- 
dent at once called upon industry to maintain the balance wheel of 
prosperity. 

He first called the rail leadership and secured the promise of a 
construction program for 1930 of $1,050,000,000, which was $275,000,000 
in excess of 1929. This insured against unemployment or a lower 
wage in that industry. 

He called the leadership of labor and secured an agreement not to 
demand an increase of wages at this time. 

He instructed the Cabinet officers and heads of independent Gov- 
ernment establishments to speed up construction work under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce. He then called upon the various 
chambers of commerce through their national organization to mobilize 
the business leadership of organized industries and trades to cooperate. 
This was followed by meetings of local chambers of commerce through- 
out the Nation. He then called the aid of the governors in their 
respective State construction programs of over $3,000,000,000. The 
outcome of this leadership shows a contemplated expenditure all told 
of over $7,000,000,000. Here for the first time in history the head 
of the Government is guiding private industry through an impend- 
ing crisis, which bad it not been forestalled would have involved 
a situation not unlike that of 1907, out of which we could not have 
emerged for at least 18 months or 2 years, with as terrible suffer- 
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ing. Whatever may be the facts of the present unemployment situation, 
we hesitate to think what might have been the situation had not it 
been met by quick and decisive action by Mr. Hoover. 
was possible because of a clear conception of the problem on the one 
hand and a sympathetic leadership of industry which has been devel- 
oped in the past 10 years on the other. The citizen must hark back to 
the days of crises to fully appreciate the suffering which has been 
averted by this leadership. 





SOCIAL 


Another phase of the year’s achievements is the social angle, which 
reflects the President’s interests in a better civilization. The 
House Conference on Child Welfare indicates as its purpose : 

1. To study the present status of the health and well-being of the 
children of the United States. 

2. To report what is done for child health and protection. 

3. To recommend what ought to be done and how to do it. 

This procedure will deal with— 

1. Medical service. 

2. Public-health service. 


3. Education and training. 
4. The handicapped—prevention ; maintenance; and protection. 
5. Public relations. 


Each of these to be under the direction of a trained leader. 
Mr. Hoover: 

“ The ideal to which we should strive is that there should be no child 
in America that has not been born under proper conditions, that does 
not live in hygienic surroundings, that ever suffers undernourishment, 
that does not have prompt and efficient medical attention and inspection, 
that does not receive primary instruction in the elements of hygiene and 
good health, that has not the complete birtbright of a sound mind in a 
sound body, that has not the encouragement to express in fullest measure 
the spirit within which is the final endowment of every human being.” 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


No item in the year has claimed more of the attention of Mr. Hoover 
than the law and its enforcement. He has taken steps to deal with this 
problem. His Crime Commission, made up of a high personnel to com- 
mand the confidence of all, was directed to make a survey of the field of 
crime and report its findings. It has already made a preliminary report. 
Upon this as a basis, the President recommended legislation as follows: 

1. Reorganization of the Federal court structure so as to give relief 
from congestion. 

2. Concentration of responsibility in detection and prosecution of pro- 
hibition violations. 

3. Consolidation of the various agencies engaged in prevention of 
smuggling of liquor, narcotics, other merchandise, and aliens over our 
frontiers. 

4. Provision of adequate court and prosecuting officials. 

5. Expansion of Federal prisons and reorganization of parole and other 
practices. 

6. Specific legislation for the District of Columbia. 

This matter is still before Congress, awaiting final action on the 
tariff before it can be taken up. In the meantime, the President has 
called upon our citizenship to assist In better law observance. 

No citizen can mistake the President’s determination to secure law 
enforcement. His steps here in the Capital are noteworthy. The 
people must understand that in the last analysis law enforcement pri- 
marily depends upon education of public sentiment rather than more 
legislation. 

While Congress has been engaged the entire year, save two months, on 
tariff discussion, the President has been active, as these stupendous 
achievements must demonstrate to all fair-minded citizens. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, the country can well be 
congratulated upon the character of leadership we have at the head of 
the Nation in President Hoover. 


DEALING WITH COMMUNISTS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the New York Times 
prints a thoroughly rational discussion of the abortive com- 
munist demonstrations a few days ago. While I have no sym- 
pathy with the superficial thinking which dismisses all unem- 
ployment troubles as being mere “red” demonstrations, I have 
far less sympathy with the blind and easy oppertunism which 
dismisses all these “red” riots as unimportant and casual. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of our constitutional liberty. We 
dare take nothing for granted. These American communists 
have no loyalty to American institutions. They are the delib- 
erate and treasonable agents of Moscow. They do not want to 
cure our unemployment. They want to capitalize it into revolu- 
tion. We are not frightened by their torches. But we are not 
true to our inheritance if we ignore them. I ask that the Times 
editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Quoting 


DEALING WITH COMMUNISTS 
There is undoubtedly a serious and sobering aspect of the communist 
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thing new in the United States. The renson for the unaccustomed yio- 
lence is plain. The Communist Party, whatever else it is, or wherever 
it gets its inspiration and marching orders, is the party of social dis- 
turbance and political upheaval ow best in a soil 
fertilized by discontent. This explains why the communists were so 
eager to take advantage of the recession in business and the let-down in 
employment. For nine long years they bave been waiting and hoping 
for such a time favorable to their propacanda At last they thought 
that their hour had come. They expected that men out of work would 
join their organization, or at least furnish material for their agitation. 
So, by word of command, communists all over the United States showed 
their teeth on Thursday. 

It is not a phenomenon in our public life to be mad 
sane person, to be sure, thinks or fears for a moment that anything 
like a dictatorship of the proletariat can be set up in this country, 
Armed attempts to do it would be overwhelmingly and mercilessly put 
down. But the grave thing, the startling thing, is the revelation that 
in most of our large cities there exists a body of men with minds so 
perverted and hearts so inflamed that they dream it to be possible to 
overthrow our forms of government by violence and to make life and 
property in this land entirely unsafe. What they look forward to will 
certainly not take place; but out of such mad and reckless political 
passion something may come with which our public men and all 
thoughtful citizens will have to reckon. For this it is better to be 
prepared. Edmund Burke said of the political devastation of 1789: 
“It would not have happened if anybody had believed that it could 
happen.” Before the signs of communist rage and ferocity it will not 
do to stand indifferent, as if they signified nothing. They need not 
terrify us, but they ought to invite to a careful examination, to a close 
study of present conditions, in order that we may have an approxt- 
mately correct idea of what the future may bring forth. 

Concerning the demonstration in this city on Thursday there is little 
to be said except that the communist leaders were plainly out to defy 
the law and resist the police. They abused the tolerance shown them 
by the city authorities. In Paris, where there is a communist element 
much stronger than in New York, not a single gathering was allowed it 
by the police. But in New York, in accordance with the spirit of Mayor 
Walker’s announcement and under the direct supervision of Police 
Commissioner Whalen, freedom and protection were accorded the com- 
munists so long as they confined themselves to 
speech making in Union Square. But the leaders not content 
with this. They wanted a clash with the police. They were seeking 
what they conceived to be an immense advertisement for their cause. 
Obviously insincere in their professed desire to deliver a message to the 
mayor—which, in fact, Mr. Whalen offered personally to escort them to 
do—they deliberately brought about a collision between their followers 
and the police. If in the resulting disorder and in the proper deter- 
mination of the police to clear the streets some people—and, as usual, 
innocent bystanders—were injured that was inevitable in such a mélée. 

Surveying the whole encounter, after it was over sensible New York- 
ers felt that great praise was due the city authorities for their endeavor 
to make the communist rally peaceful, as also for their skillful prepara- 
tions to keep the city and public property safe from rioters. When- 
ever sedition or incendiarism shows its head defiantly before the 
stituted authorities there is but one course open to them Insensate 
talk may be tolerated, but violent action must at once be suppressed. 
Yet while dealing sternly with the leaders who promote public disorder 
and openly flout the law, it is at the same time incumbent upon us to 
look into the causes of such unrest, to find out the reasons why so 
many light-headed persons are caught and drawn awnzy by the stream 
of social disturbance, and to plan for the removal of any grievances 
which may be found to be just, while strengthening our Government and 
our society at every point where they may appear to be vulnerable to 
the assault of unthinking and unscrupulous men. 
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TRIBUTE TO MR. JUSTICE HOLMES ON HIS EIGHTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I consider it 
appropriate that the Senate of the United States should pause 
in the midst of its deliberations te-day to pay tribute on the 
occasion of the eighty-ninth birthday of one of the most cul- 
tured, patriotic, and ablest Americans of his generation-—the 
grand old man of the judiciary, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Few men have been spared by the God of Nations to give 
such fullness of years to the service of their fellow country- 
men as has this distinguished citizen of the United States. A 
soldier in the Civil War, dropping from his hand his Harvard 
degree for the musket, he served four years as a young officer 
in that momentous struggle. Shot through the breast at Balls 
Bluff, shot through the neck at Antietam, shot through the heel 
at Maryes Heights, his military record alone is a 
monument. 

A lawyer of the highest integrity, law professor, and author- 
itative author in jurisprudence for 15 years, he became a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, to serve 
on that body for 20 years, for 3 of those years as its chief 
justice. That service and now his distinguished labors of 27 
years as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
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States make a total activity in the highest tribunals of his 
State and Nation of more than 47 years. No man in our 
Nation's history has served the cause of justice more devotedly 
and continuously. 

It is not merely his many years of service that we his fellow 
countrymen proclaim with pride but also the character of his 
service. The clarity of his vision, the tolerance and broad- 
mindedness of his outlook, his championing of the cause of lib- 
erality, impartiality, and truth; in a word, his untrammeled and 
discerning legal opinions, coupled with a great boldness, have 
made him a national figure both conspicuous and beloved. He 
has demonstrated, perhaps better than any man in American 
life, that not necessarily do environment, culture, and learning 
cause those born to ease and blessed with the advantaves of 
educational and social accomplishments to be diverted from 
sympathy with the struggles of the average citizen and from 
the display of such sympathy, even when it requires standing 
alone and against his own social class, for the fullest protection 
of the legal rights of the humble. Truly, this man has been a 
veritable soldier for the right all his life. 

The 89 years of honorable, useful, and patriotic life that 
speak to us to-day have not only earned for Justice Holmes the 
affection and gratitude of the Nation but also inspire all who 
ure called to public service, in peace or in war, to emulate his 
industry, independence, intelligence, integrity, and devotion to 
his country’s welfare. 

The Senate of the United States, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, justly proud of her noble son, and the whole country, 
felicitate Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes on this day, the 
happy anniversary of his birth. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I subscribe to the beau- 
tiful tribute which the Senator from Massachusetts 
WaLsH] has just paid to Mr. Justice Holmes, and I think it 


would be fitting on this occasion to have printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, following the remarks of the Senator from 


Massachusetts, an article by Dr. Harold J. Laski on Justice 
Holmes, appearing in the March number of Harper’s Magazine. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Justice HoLMEs For His EIGHTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY 


By Harold J. Laski, professor of political science, University of London 


The Supreme Court of the United States is not merely a tribunal 
where the controversies of men are resolved; it is also a legislature in 


which the life of a nation is given form and color. 
revealed to 


Since John Marshall 
the American people what their new Constitution might 
imply none has so clearly molded its texture as Mr. Justice Holmes, 
He stands out in its history not merely as one of the two or three most 
significant figures in the record, but, also, as one of the supreme ex- 
positors of principle in the annals of the common law. To read his 
opinions is to capture once again something of the excitement a lawyer 
feels when he first reads a judgment of Mansfield or Jessel or Bowen. 
Here is law in the grand style, law as a part of the living fabric of life, 
law as literature as well as technic, law as philosophy not less than 
science. When, 25 years ago, John Morley visited America he came 
back to affirm that in Mr. Justice Holmes America possessed the greatest 
judge of the English-speaking world. Time reinforces that emphasis; 
for it has made of him a member of that supreme fellowship which 
reaches back to the endless past in which men sought a place for plan 
and order in human affairs. Gaius is there, and Ulpian, Mansfield and 
d’Aguesseau, Marshall and Savigny and Maitland. I do not think they 
will resent the company of Mr. Justice Holmes, 

He has proved again the simple secret that a great judge must be 
a great man. He must have a full sense of the seamless web of life, 
a grasp of the endless tradition from which we can not escape. He 
must be capable of stern logic, and yet refuse to sacrifice to logic the 
hopes and fears and wants of men. He must be able to catch a 
glimpse of the ultimate in the immediate, of the universal in the par- 
ticular. He must be statesman as well as jurist, thinker as well as 
lawyer. What he is doing is to shape the categories through which 
life must flow, and he must have a constant sense of the greatness of 
his task. He must know the hearts of men, and yet ask to be judged 
from the conscience of their minds. He must 
of essential power, and yet be capable of humility in its exercise. 
must be the servant of justice and not its master, the conscience of 
the community and not of its dominant interests. He has to put 
aside the ambition which drives the politician to search for power 
and the thinker to the construction of abstract system. No one must 
be more aware of the limitations of his material, none more hesitant 
about his personal conviction. The great judge is perhaps the rarest 
of human types, for in being supremely himself he must yet be supremely 
selfless. He has to strive toward results he can not control through 
material he has not chosen. He has to be in the great world and yet 
nloof from it, to observe and to examine without seeking to influence. 
A political system which produces great judges can feel some real assur- 
ance about its future. 
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Mr. Justice Holmes has been a great judge because it is in terms 
like these that he has consistently thought of his work. Whether as 
chief justice in Massachusetts or as a member of the Supreme Court, 
he has sought to make the infinitely small illuminate the infinitely 
great. He has had a consistent sense of himself as the servant of 
great principles, bound to their application not in terms of his per- 
sonal desires but of their relation to popular will. He has under- 
stood the part that development must play in law; has sought, there- 
fore, to safeguard the present from imprisonment in the categories 
of the past. The test to which he has brought all principle he has 
been asked to judge is not whether he approved it, nor whether its 
results may be judged desirable; what rather he has done is to ask 
himself always whether a reasonable man could do what, on the evi- 
dence, a legislature has chosen to attempt. He has not made himself 
the jailer of experiment, nor has he ever sought to exalt the acts of 
government over the claims of humble citizens. He has been alert to 
the needs of power, but critical always of the means by which it sought 
to realize its end. He has recognized, as some of his colleagues have 
failed to recognize, that the American Constitution does not forbid 
experiment, but asks only that experiment shall be tender to estab- 
lished expectation. He has never sought as, again, some of his col- 
leagues have sought, to make his philosophy an absolute, to establish 
it as a standard to which other men must necessarily conform. His 
life on the bench has been a process of learning, a recognition that 
habits and principles change, that each truth must be born of some 
one’s experience, that a golden rule is only too often an instrument of 
persecution. In the result he has always kept step with the march 
of the age. He has seen that his task is not the satisfaction of a 
dead past, but the considered response to a living present. The cri- 
terion by which he has worked has been an effort so to shape constitu- 
tional dogma that it is not a Procrustes bed upon which men lose 
their human shape. He has never forgotten the famous admonition 
of John Marshall, that it is a constitution he is expounding; and he 
has ceaselessly remembered that the Constitution is not a gate but a 
road. 

This is a general vision; and it is for the technician to expound the 
particular instance. Here one can only recall the method of approach, 
the incisive statement of attitude. Most of it, perhaps, is summarized 
in that famous phrase in the dissent of Lochner against New York, “ the 
fourteenth amendment does not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer's Social 
Statics.” You can not, he has said in effect, apply to child labor, or the 
minimum wage, to public utilities, or the exercise of governmental power 
the methods of the principles which the nineteenth century deemed final. 
We have new knowledge; we have made new discoveries. The business 
of the lawyer is to adapt the American Constitution to the demands 
which new knowledge and new discoveries enable us to satisfy. A 
thing is not wrong because Chief Justice Marshall could not, a hundred 
years ago, have conceived it to be right. The American Constitution 
was not made to compel the twentieth-century American to move in the 
swaddling clothes of his ancestors’ ideas. The American Constitution 
must be molded by reason to fit new needs and new necessities. A 
world of railroads and motor cars, of wireless and the telegram, can 
not be governed by the standards of an eighteenth-century agrarian 
state. The law must recognize change and growth even where the 
lawyer dislikes their implications. He may be skeptical of their im- 
plications; he has not the right to substitute his own pattern of 
Utopia for what they seek to accomplish. 

And he has insisted, second, that the American Constitution is a 
Federal instrument. Boston does not set the pattern of its habits, nor 
does New York, nor Washington. 

Students of politics will not easily forget the perceptiveness of the 
decision in Noble State Bank v. Haskell, the modern charter of the 
federal state. For there Mr. Justice Holmes made it plain that not 
only does federalism mean variety in unity, it means also, in the 
proper sphere, a license to experiment with the unknown, a right to 
sail one’s ship upon the rocks. He has wisely set his face against 
the idea that the constituent States of the American Commonwealth 
are to limit their activities to canons of conduct which some vital 
interests—the banker’s, the business man’s, the great corporation’s— 
thought beneficial to themselves. He may have believed the experi- 
ment foolish; not seldom one can glimpse a smile of indulgence even 
in the cold print of the decision. But he has steadfastly refused to 
substitute his own wisdom for the foolish experiments of others, 
granted only that the right to experiment is there. He has been the 
judge and not the legislator. He has not sought to usurp the power of 
the legislature to discover truth even in the most unlikely places. 

Nor has he been willing to fasten the grip of nineteenth-century 
individualism upon the activities of the Federal Government. He has 
seen that new administrative possibilities make new law. He has 
recognized that the problems of a hundred and twenty million people in 
the modern and positive state are not the problems of the sparse and 
scattered communities in the America of Hamilton and Jefferson. 
Where Congress has thought what, on the evidence, a reasonable man 
might think, he has refused to be outraged by its novelty or dismayed 
by the increase of its power. Ue has asked only for proof that the 
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authority sought is one not denied by the Constitution. He has 
realized that the conception of statehood is not a dogma fixed eter- 
nally in 1787 but an elastic formula shaped by the experiences of 
mankind. His refusal to make his own social philosophy the measure 
of congressional action has not been the least force in this last gen- 
eration in making the Constitution of the United States compatible 
with the enlargement of American life. 

No part of Mr. Justice Holmes’s work upon the bench is more likely 
to prove enduring than the attitude he has revealed to the individual 
rights the Constitution has sought to safeguard. Some of his decisions, 
it is safe to say, will in this realm rank with the classic cases in which 
the frontiers of human freedom have been protected from invasion. It is 
not, as United States v. Debs is there to show, that Mr. Justice Holmes 
has made liberty an absolute before which all other considerations fade ; 
his individual is always a member of society, not Crusoe on his island or 
Stylites on his pillar. But he has refused to say that the citizen is sub- 
ject to penalties because the opinion he utters is unwise or unpopular 
or critical of the Government of the day. He has insisted that so long 
as what is said does not directly provoke immediate public disorder it 
is the business of the courts decisively to protect freedom of speech, 
His dissent on Abrams v. United States is in the great American tradi- 
tion ; and it is safe to say that it belongs with some half dozen utter- 
ances since the Civil War which show that, despite Governor Fuller and 
Senator Lusk, American zeal for free inquiry into political foundations 
can still find classic expression. 

It is natural to think of Mr. Justice Holmes as, above all, the great 
expositor of the Constitution. But it is important to remember how 
much more, as a lawyer, he is than this would imply. His place is with 
Maine and Maitland as one of the supreme legal historians of the last 
60 years. The Common Law, certain papers on agency, a dissertation 
on the Path of the Law, all these have been epoch-making pronounce- 
ments which definitely broke new ground in juristic science. Dean 
Wigmore has explained how important a part he has played in the de- 
velopment of the law of torts. Certain footnotes of Maitland and of 
Pound illustrate how much of the wider aspects of jurisprudence goes 
back to seminal hints which he scattered, half a century ago, with so 
liberal a hand. Judges of the new generation like Cardozo and Learned 
Hand would be the first to admit how much they have learned from his 
teaching and example. Mr. Justice Higgins in Australia, Lord Haldane 
and Lord Sankey in England have emphasized the debt that they owe 
him. He can claim, in a sense, to have been the first of American judges 


with a grasp of history sufficiently profound, and philosophic principles 
sufficiently articulate, to have made the law an incisive expression of 


general social life. To read his opinions as a whole is to know what 
Montesquieu would bave been like had he presided over a modern court. 
He, too, like that great pathfinder, has made his place in the canonical 
suecession of those who push forward the boundaries of wisdom in legal 
institutions, 

bi 


He has been a great judge because he has never ceased to be a 
philosopher. He has sought always to find his way from the little fact 
to the secrets of the universe. By temperament a skeptic, by training a 
scholar, one sees in his whole attitude to life the qualities which make 
for wisdom. He has never ceased to inquire. He has never been satis- 
fied to stay still. He has never accepted traditional knowledge because 
it is traditional. He has never been content to accumulate learning 
merely for its own sake. His life has been passed in seeking to dis- 
cover what are the right questions to ask. Where he has been impatient, 
it has been with those who, like Hegel, make tight and rigid systems of 
dogma, and do not recognize the need to admit how little we can hope 
to know. What impresses him is the man like Warwin who by slow and 
patient observation builds new general principles upon the grand scale. 
It is Plato the artist rather than Plato the philosopher that attracts 
him. He is for Montesquieu rather than Rousseau, for Maitland rather 
than Macaulay. 

He has always had a sense of the effort involved in thought, with, 
as a result, a high reverence for the thinker. “Great men,” as he 
has said, “have given their lives to cut pregnant thoughts from the 
raw material”; and it is the recognition of the sacrifice which thought 
entails which has shaped the whole contour of his own construction. 
If I had to find a term for his own philosophic outlook, it is Roman 
stoicism that I should choose. The thought that Seneca put into his 
writings he has relived in his own career. You can not know ultimate 
truth. The world is there, and you must respond to the call of duty. 
Man lives and grows by the quality of the effort he makes to under- 
stand. Our life is a battle field in which victory comes to the stern 
heart and the taut mind. To expect little and to go on striving is the 
true secret of happiness. Work and friends sweeten the certainty of 
ultimate annihilation. We are not the universe but an infinitestimal 
fragment thrown carelessly into endless space. What becomes us most 
is humility, and the pride of man who thinks himself lord of creation 
is an inability to grasp bis situation and a lack of a sense of humor. 
Patience, endurance, curiosity, courage—these in the permanent con- 
text that truth must stand in the first place always have been the 
virtues he has loved best. Lust for power, zeal for wealth have left 
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The men in his own life who have impressed 
him are those who have wrested some of its secrets from the universe 
or triumphed over one more barrier that nature has set in our way. 

Of ordinary faith he has none; religious affirmation seems to him 
the expression of a claim to greater knowledge than he would admit. 
The ordinary political creeds have never moved him profoundly. Ie is 
not a socialist, because he is too impressed by the differences between 
men. He is not a conservative, because the inevitability of change 
seems to him to demand a ceaseless power of adaptation with which 
conservatism finds it difficult to make terms. “Truth,” he has some- 
where written, “is the majority vote of that nation that could lick 
all others"; and by that grim irony he meant that our perceptions 
become objective by the volume of assent that they win. What he 
has, above all, been anxious for is that men should not confound the 
familiar with the eternal; that they should not postulate their sys- 
tems of private preference as the inescapable laws of the universe. We 
are, as he once happily said, private soldiers in an army, and the plan 
of campaign, if there is a plan, has not been confided to us. 

It is a creed which teaches charity, toleration, liberalism. It recog- 
nizes without discussion that one’s neighbor's view may be deeply rooted 
in an intimate experience, and that, so far, he is justified in its main- 
tenance. Because it denies absolutes, it refuses persecution; all philos- 
ophies have an equal right to win adherents in the open competition of 
the market place. It knows that what we know is never final, and it 
is, therefore, insistently curious and insistently receptive. Truth is a 
moment's perception of what we can not help believing if we are to 
make our way in a direction that may answer our wants. There are 
no final ethics and no final social philosophy. There are first princi- 
ples that we assume because there is an end we want to reach, an 
ideal we seek to obtain; and it is the part of a civilized man to know 
that those first principles can well be doubted. We have our certain- 
ties, that is, but we are not entitled to certitude about them. “ Our 
system of morality,” Mr. Justice Holmes has written, “is a body of 
imperfect social generalizations expressed in terms of emotion.” Admit 
that, and the case for imposing it as final disappears. We may insist 
that it must be applied, but we must be sure always to count the cost 
of its application. 

This attitude it is, I think, which explains why Mr. Justice Holmes 
has always seemed a radical to conservatives, and why radicals have 
felt that even in his rejection of their conclusions he is yet a powerful 
ally. Conservatives distrust his skepticism and his irreverence; they 
find his dismissal of principles they regard as socially ultimate destruc- 
tive of the foundations of the state. They have been tutored to the 
belief that there are eternal truths, and they dislike their reduction to 
the status of codes which have no more than passing significance. They 
are, indeed, hopelessly wrong in attributing to Mr. Justice Holmes any 
corpus of radical beliefs; all that he has is a willingness to experiment 
with novelty in fundamentals. And it is that willingness to experiment 
which is the basis of his hold over the radical mind. It has its own 
private scheme of absolutes, but it recognizes in his temper that 
skepticism of the instrument which gives new experience its oppor- 
tunity of new expression. The conservative believes that change is 
erroneous and undesirable; the radical insists that it is necessary and 
urgent. Mr. Justice Holmes simply urges that since change is inevitable, 
we must provide for its coming and see to it only that the game is 
played in terms of the rules. Much of what passes to-day for radical 
doctrine he would, I think, privately regard as politically unsound and 
economically unwise. For him Marx is completely unscientific, the 
Webbs, the spinners of ethereal Utopias, socialists, a party seeking 
merely to transfer the burden from the strong to the weak. But he 
would never admit that their philosophies are legitimately excluded 
from the field of potential experiment. He would fully insist that men 
may fight for ideals he does not share. He would postulate a recogni- 
tion that he may be mistaken as the central principle of political justice. 

I have called it Roman stoicism because, like that philosophy at its 
best, it moves upon the heights. It lacks the enthusiasm of the mis- 
sionary, the radiance of the acolyte with a new god to proclaim. But 
it makes for the calm mind, the serene temper, the heart that spends 
itself in personal affection rather than intellectual hate. There has 
gone to it the reflective wisdom of 60 years, and it has not been born 
without pain. It has seen institutions wither and faiths crumble as life 
has been built upon a wider synthesis of experience. It has, therefore, 
sought to understand the crude facts of life without repining and to 
weigh their significance without fear. It is so conscious of the possi- 
bility of error in human constructions that it is skeptical, even a little 
sad, in the presence of clamant affirmation. 

For Mr. Justice Holmes has known that great thoughts come only to 
men who are capable of heroic self-sacrifice. Every man who is to con- 
front the impenetrable universe proudly must, Galileolike, face an in- 
quisition none the less formidable because it is ceaselessly active in his 
own heart. To such a philosophy optimism is a little crude, and the 
pessimist confounded by the fruits of the yearning to know. There has 
been, let it be admitted, profound ambition bebind it all; the proud 
sense of what he has called “ the secret, isolated Joy of the thinker who 
knows that a hundred years after he is dead and forgotten men who 
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thing of that which those made 
supreme voyages in the history of the human mind. 


measure of his thought.” 
and courageous mind dare to 
army of truth. For it is prepared 
bring forth and to adjust its final 
the world shaped by 
is content if it knows 


may 
soldier 


, } ¢ 2 cage 
willing to se 


other met does not 


inner ecstasy comes to who have 


It! 


Few of us can look back on the 
Mr. Justice 


Ieme 


memories which make friendship with 
Holmes a liberal education. The Civil War, the Boston of 
Lowell, the which Mill was still an eminent 
coutemporary, and Morley and Leslie Stephen on the threshold of man- 
hood—to speak with him of the past years is like a study in the intel- 
lectual deveiopment of the nineteenth century. His house in Washing- 
ton Henry Adams would come to have his glittering generaliza- 
tions pricked by the a fact, the home in Beverly 
Farms where he would explain to William James that he was a great 
a dubious metaphysician, these have been to many of 
university where, from friendship, we bave half consciously 


rson and London in 


where 
sobering nastiness of 
psychologist and 
us another 
learned wisdom. 

The talk of Mr. Justice Holmes is a thing that few of us who have 
heard it can Nothing is taken for granted, and everything 
ptable and the rhetorical. It is swift, racy 


self-absorptive, always a little ironical, 


ever forget 


is mc save the 


talk 
shalling of 


pompous 
neve! 
not been 
and has been a amused defense in terms of an attack 
the idols We not continues to respect 
Herbert Spencer, and we have learned something of the release Spencer 
implied to that We decried Emerson 
sententious, and there a reminder, verified by the 
Emerson We exalted Plato 
made to prove our thesis point 


allusion. Sometimes his gods have 


half 
have 


ideas, rich in 


ours ther 


upon new seen why he 


generation have 
comes right texts, of 
how true a have 
Newman, 


poet was 


and we are by point until a 
epigram perishes in the acid solvent of exaggeration made mani 


fest We eulogize the westhetic 


brave 
perception of Henry James, and we are 
smnilingly asked whether it the first duty of a to be able 
to tell a story We hear a resounding attack upon Rousseau and make 
we plead for a rereading of the text. Then letter in 
recantation is made. If I may so phrase it, talk 
art of thinking quantitatively. You learn 


is not novelist 


protest ° comes a 


which explanatory 


him is a lesson in the 


with 
why you put 


value And that vivid, restless mind plays round the whole 


of discussion, eternally free, because eternally vigilant. 


diferent 


schem: 


Lord Haldane used to say that Mr. Justice Holmes was, with Morley | 


best talkers he had ever known. 
Gambetta, by all accounts, was not 


and Gambetta, one of the three 
differentiate 


Here 
one must 
your observations the basis upon which to build reflections of his own. 
The judge's talk is of a different kind. It is a cooperative examination 
of ideas, a hunt with you after an exciting quarry which lurks just 
the horizon. There is never an assumption of superiority, never 
an unfair use of experience, always a willingness to accept the palpable 
hit. It is like a platonie dialogue in which Plato allows honest play 
It combines gaiety with illumination, wit 
with gravity, the flashing phrase with careful precision. No platitudes 
pass muster in that ample book-lined study in Washington just because 
they are the commonplaces of tradition; and novelty is rarely eulogized 
just because it is the fashion of the hour. 


over 


to the opponents of Socrates. 


It is significant that he has always been loved by the young and that 
down to this hour they have never felt oppressed by the burden of his 


years Partly that is because he takes endless pains to understand 


them; partly because he is always so anxious to give them of his best. 


No man of our times has been so eager to know the best there is in the | 


experiment of the moment. No thinker, no poet, no scientist but he is 
anxious to sample lest he omit some experience of what may prove 
precious in the heritage. He will finger the pages of T. 8. Eliot to-day 
in the same quick search for enchantment as 60 years ago he fingered 
the Whitman or Browning. He will read the 


pages of Tennyson or 


last paper of Dewey or Morris Cohen with the same grave attention he | 


has given to Bradley and Spencer. 
gives 


The last great discovery in science 
thrill of excitement that he had whe. Darwin first 
of new horizons in the universe. He is inescapably 
intellectual makes him 


him the same 


gave him the sens¢ 
and the permanence of 
friend as well as master. 

His temper is that of the and the aristocrat. You see the 
soldier in him in his sense of the greatness of great action; even more, 
perhaps, in his sense of great thought as itself great action. Courage, 
whether it is that of Scott in those last moments in the wastes of the 
Antarctic, of the soldier on the battle field, the physician in the typhus- 
stricken zone, commands his unstinted admiration. There is a flash of 
the eye, a ring in the voice which are unmistakable. He is an aristo- 
crat in curiously diverse ways. Vartly one sees it in the courtesy, the 
grave insistence that you are his equal, the careful refusal to say one 
word that may inflict unnecessary pain. Partly also one realizes it in 


young, his curiosity 


soldier 
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|} never seen him happier than on an evening in 
happy in the mar- | 





as excessively | 


or Pascal or | 


a particular value upon man or book or idea and not a | which his mind is open. 


a talker | 
but a specialist in monologue, and Morley less drew you out than made | 
| getti had an incomparable lesson in what justice can be at its best and 


} error, 
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the aloofness from the battle cries of the marketplace, the exquisite 
sensibility, the constant search for an uncommon beauty which imposes 
standards as part of the quality of life. He has always wanted certain 
big things intensely rather than many things. He has wanted quality 
of selected experience rather than its amplitude. Mere possession has 
never interested him, but what he has possessed he has sought to make 
embody fineness and simplicity. He has never been the wsthete; but 
he has found the appeal of great art, the etchings of Rembrandt, a 
country scene of Ostade, a Paris bridge of Meryon ultimate and irre- 
sistible in their impact. And that aristocracy of temper can be seen 
again in the large part which irony has played in his temperament ; 
for no quality of thought is less popular or less understood. 

He has always been intensely American and proud of the tradition 
for which his America stands. The granite and barberry bushes of 
Massachusetts, some old house at Newburyport, a great incident in the 
history of America one sees as he points them out how large a part 
America has played in building his philosophy. Perhaps, indeed, noth- 
ing plays so much havoc with his general stoicism as the type of Ameri- 
can who is eager, at all costs, to proclaim the superiority of Europe. 
He has a full sense of the romance of America, the grim conquest of 
inexorable nature by the pioneers who wrested civilization from a 
wilderness. A reverence for Athens and Oxford, Paris, and Rome has 
not made him forget Boston and Harvard, Washington and Virginia. 
Even his criticism of America is always the lover’s doubt; and praise 
of its achievement strikes a chord of eager response in him. I have 
Beverly Farms when 
Felix Frankfurter spoke to him of the sense of emancipation America 
had conferred upon a young immigrant from Europe. 

But that love of America has never been narrow or exclusive. It is 
not a denial of alien experience or an unwillingness to admit the value 
and validity of alien tradition. Nor is it merely a pride in bigness, 
the worst illusion of the petty mind. He has the cosmopolitanism of 
the great scholar, the sense that knowledge overleaps national bound- 
aries, the power to cooperate with others that comes of the feeling 
that the task is great and the individual small. And his skepticism 
has never allowed him to build a sense of values merely in American 
terms, because he knows how wide and complex is the inheritance of 
America. No one whose mind, like his, has sought to glimpse the whole 
intellectual heritage of the human race can ever remain prisoned in a 
jealous patriotism. 

If I had to estimate the two qualities in him that have impressed me 
most, they would be the depth of his sense of justice and the degree to 
No judge bas ever sat upon the bench who 
has been more endlessly anxious about the substance of his decisions; 
I have seen something of the care and pain and toil which go to their 
making. If they read like great literature, it is because great literature 
is always born of the artist’s ceaseless travail. Anyone who knows 
what agony of mind went to the grave dissent in the Frank case or the 
ultimate refusal to interfere in the last tragic hours of Sacco and Van- 


Iie has never been mistaken where effort could have repaired 
No judge has been more anxious to watch in himself and so 
control what he has termed the “inarticulate major premise,” which is 
so vital a part of judgment. 

So, too, with openness of mind. His critics have too seldom realized 
what a victory his method is of intelligence over instinctive prejudice. 
The Boston Brahmin is, often enough, an interesting and distinguished 
type; but he seldom admits, even to himself, that difference of opinion 
is legitimate. The supreme degree in which Mr. Justice Holmes has 
schooled himself to tolerance makes one humble in its presence. I have 
heard him seek to explain, even to defend, men who in hopes or char- 
acter or ideals are utterly alien from his outlook. He is far less critical 
of the enthusiasm of others than he is of his own. He is more quick to 
accept a just criticism, more anxious to understand a view with which 
he does not sympathize than anyone I have ever known. He is im- 
patient only with the bombastic, the rhetorical, and the pompous. He is 
prepared to examine any view, granted only that it is sincerely held 
and intelligently defended. Friendship with him in this realm is a 
great lesson in humility. 

And he has indeed possessed a genius for friendship. I have come 
across men who have met him only once and counted that hour a land- 
mark in their lives. I have known those who have not seen him for a 
10 years’ interval who yet feel that their communion with him is con- 
stant and intimate and full. Friendship with him is a bond that has 
made instant friendships over the spaces of the world. None of us 
who love him feels that he is old, only that he is more experienced 
than we are. None of us who love him but feel, also, that our friend- 
ship has dignified and enriched our lives. He keeps affection irresistibly. 
He, who can give so much, asks for so little. We can not count his 
kindnesses nor measure his inspiration. We know only that we are 
different and better because he lives and we have loved him. We feel 
in the things he has done and thought and felt something of that rare 
beauty which justifies the mystery of life. ° 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 


highest. 
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to encourage the industries of the United States, 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the clerk may 
read from the desk an editorial in the Washington Post of to-day 
entitled “ New Tariff Abominations.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator ask that it be read? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is nothing but a rehash of what the Post 
publishes every day. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 
that it may be read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. I shall not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


to protect 


However, it is not very long, and I ask 


NEW TARIFF ABOMINATIONS 


The coalition of logrollers that seems to have the upper hand in the 
Senate is giving a twist to the tariff bill that may powerfully supple- 
ment the bad work of the first coalition, which sought to boost agricul- 
ture by tearing down industry. The new coalition is reaching out for 
indefensible duties on necessities of life, such as sugar, lumber, and 
petroleum. 

The principle of protection is outraged when a duty is placed upon 
lumber or petroleum. Such a duty is robbery of the people for the 
benefit of special interests that are not struggling against excessive 
foreign competition. 


Foreign lumber and petroleum should be admitted duty free, not only | 


because the domestic industries do not need protection but because for- 
eign imports will tend to conserve the domestic supply of lumber and 
oil. While lumber is replaceable with new growth, the rate of destruc- 
tion of timber is ruinous as compared with the insignificant rate of 
reforestation. Broadly speaking, the United States is rapidly denuding 
itself of timber. 

At a time when oil exploiters are draining the country of a product 
that can not be restored, when overproduction is a crying evil, the 
proposal to impose a duty upon foreign petroleum is an unblushing 
fraud. It is noticeable that consumers of gasoline are still forced to 
pay high prices in spite of the overproduction of petroleum. What 
would they be forced to pay if a duty were imposed upon foreign oil? 
Prices would immediately soar, and the tariff would be made the 
excuse for cinching the public. 

Every automobile owner in the United States is to be the victim of 
the proposed petroleum duty. A new tariff law, paving the way for 
higher cost of gasoline, would be an abomination and would infuriate 
the consumer, who is already paying too much for gasoline. 


gress which will deliberately work this outrage upon the people. 
the success of the new coalition in pushing through the increased sugar 
duty is not reassuring. There remains, however, the question of presi- 
dential approval of an unjust law. 
Hoover would wreck the Nation's policy of conservation of timber and 
oil by signing a tariff bill of the kind that is threatened. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, if the editor of the Washington 
Post is as big a liar about the tariff as he is about crime in 
Washington, I warn the country not to pay very much attention 
to the editorial. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, last night when the vote was 
taken on the item on page 40, line 19, Senators thought that the 
action taken would restore the 55 per cent ad valorem rate. 
Evidently it did not, but the result of the vote was to strike 
out the words “and 10 cents per dozen pieces” and leave the 
rate at 50 per cent. Therefore, Mr. President, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that “50 per cent” be made to read “55 per 
cent,” as was intended by the motion last night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The question is on concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole, on page 47, line 10, to strike out 
“1%” and insert in place thereof “ 144.” 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment to 
paragraph 219, relating to cylinder, crown, and sheet glass. I 
send the amendment to the desk, and ask that it be read by the 
clerk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Leotstative CLreRK. On page 47, line 10, it is proposed 
to strike out “1% ” and insert “1%.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
it the object of the Senator’s amendment to restore the rate 
which was stricken out? 


The 


The amendment will be 
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It is inconceivable that President | 


| importations for the four years, 1923 to 
| 50,702,519 pounds. 





ool! 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair state to the 
Senator from West Virginia that no amendment is necessary in 
order to secure the result he desires, inasmuch as nonconcur- 
rence in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
will bring about the same result. 

Mr. SMOOT. That, of course, means that all of the amend- 
ments in paragraph 219 will be voted on at once, because they 
are corelated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That has not been the prac- 
tice, but if it is agreed by unanimous consent that they all shall 
be voted on at once, of course, that may be done, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that, Mr. President, but it seems 
to me that would be the proper way to dispose of the para- 
graph. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree that they all involve the same ques- 
tion and all can be voted on together. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I quite agree with the suggestion 
of the Senator from Utah, as he and I had discussed this mat- 
ter before the amendment was submitted. I offered the amend- 
ment for the purpose of clarifying the situation, such as it is, 
and having it before the Senate so that it would appear exactly 
what I desire to accomplish. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, technically, the Senator’s amend- 
ment is not in order, because what we did in Committee of the 
Whole was exactly the opposite of what the Senator wants 
done now. A vote in the negative on these amendments will 
accomplish what the Senator is trying to do by his amendment ; 
so that it is really surplusage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair feebly undertook 
to point that out that all that is necessary in the circum- 
stances is to vote nonconcurrence in the action taken as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. On paragraph 219. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On all the items in para- 
graph 219; and, without objection, the vote will be taken on 
all the items collectively. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the exception of the last two amend- 
ments, Mr. President; but as to the rates—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With reference to the rates, 
down to and including the numerals on line 19. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, the amendment which I had 
offered and which, as I understand, the Chair says is not neces- 
sary in order to accomplish the purposes in point, was brought 
to the attention of the Senate chiefly to restore the rates on 
glass which were in the House bill. 

In this connection I desire to review some of the features in 
connection with the proposed revision of paragraph 219 by 


It does not seem probable that a combination can be formed in Con- | SNE Sr Oe S50 GUSTER SUREEEROS Oe She Seee. Se 


But | 


As the paragraph now stands, the rates provided are the 
same rates as were carried in the existing law of 1922. 

During the year 1923, the first full year of operation of the 
act of 1922, the importations of window glass into the United 
States amounted to 46,243,164 pounds, while the average annual 
1926, amounted to 
$y 1927 these importations of window glass 
into this country reached the enormous figure of 83,204,299 
pounds. As a result of this increasing menace of foreign 
window-glass competition the domestic producers of window 
glass in April, 1927, applied to the United States Tariff Com- 
mission for relief under the provisions of section 315 of the 


| act of 1922. 


In May, 1927, the Tariff Commission instituted an elaborate 
and extensive investigation, both in this country and abroad, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the differences in the cost of 
production of foreign and American-made window glass. The 
commission’s investigation showed Belgium to be the principal 
competing country; and in the summary of conclusions, on 
pages 4¢ to 41 of its report to the President, the commission 
said—I quote: 

The present rates of duty on cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, unpol- 
ished, do not equalize the difference in the weighted average costs of 
production of cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, unpolished, in the 
United States and in the principal competing country. 


In this connection, as illustrating and exemplifying what I 
have stated concerning the report of the Tariff Commission to 
the President, I desire to introduce and have printed in connec- 
tion with my remarks a summary of facts regarding window 
glass, Schedule 2, section 219, which was made by the Window 
Glass Manufacturers’ Association after a very careful and ex 


haustive survey of the condition now. existing. It is signed 
by Mr. William L. Mours, the president of that association, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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» matter referred to is as follows: 


y Or Facts REGARDING WINDOW 


219 


States 


GLASS, SCHEDULE 2, SECTION 


report of nited 


the | 


ent increase 


Tariff Commission recommending a 


in duty over the rates provided in the 1922 tariff 
March 26, 1929 
proclamation was May 14, 


became effective June 14, 1929 


filed with the President on 


ntial issued 1929 


» in duty 
IMPORTS 
window 


Imports of glass of all thicknesses 


pounds, from 1910 to 1929, inclusive: 


from all countries, in 


Pounds 
average per annum 278 
average per annum 50 ,o19 


10 to 1914, inclusive, 
0 1926, inclusive 

“ 133 

5, 819, 268 

the passage of the Fordney-McCumber Act, from 1923 to 1929, 

how an average increase per annum over the five years prior 
war of 34,006, 
1927 


increase 


imports 
to the 
Imports 


pounds, equal to 130 per cent 

and 1929 72,631,210 

over the four years immediately the passage 

of the Fordney-McCumber Act of 21,928,691 pounds, or 53.8 per cent. 
Imports for the year 1929 fell off only 1,050,865 pounds from the 

imports of 1928, equal to 1.54 per cent. 

for 1929, 


for 28, averaged pounds per 


annum, an after 


e imports converted into 50-foot boxes of single strength 
the amounted to 1,157,056 


h could have been made by American workmen. 


he basis of 5s pounds to box, boxes, 


whi 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 

The 
for th 


following was the production in the United States, in square feet, 


following years: 
Square feet 


400, 998, 823 
368, 912, 209 


1914! 
19at? 
19213 
928? 
19263 
127 
1928 
1929 


, 214, 838 

_ , 000, 000 
__ 481, 021, 350 
_. 460, 577, 750 
_... 381, 829, 600 


From the above it will be seen that imports of all kinds of window 


glass increased from an average of 26,094,278 pounds in 1914 to 66,819,- | 


268 pounds in 1929, an increase of 155 per cent. 
duction decreased from 1914 to 1929, 4.78 per cent. 


United States pro- 


Sales 


Total shipments of single-strength and double-strength 
window glass only, in 50-foot boxes, by all factories in the 
United States during the year 1928- ‘ 

Year 1929; 

Single strength __- 
Double strength 


toxes 


shbiteeltnaitiel 4, 560, 953 
2,187, 413 
— —— 6, 748, 366 


Decrease in shipments for 1929 
Equal to a decrease from 1928 of 30.5 per cent. 


Imports of foreign glass of all thicknesses in 


1929 amounted to the 
ut of 1,157,056 50-foot boxes of single strength, a decrease from 


1.54 per cent. 


equivale 
1928 of only 
rhe above imports for 1929 were equal to 21.4 per cent of the total 

boxes of single strength sold by the domestic manu- 
1929, 


of ¢ foot 


number 
facturers during 
Sclling prices 


Average selling price per 50-foot box of single-strength window 
glass in 1913 ‘i ; iia . Ny 

Average selling price in 

4 


1926 oe aes A ‘ 2. S15 
verage selling price last six months of 1929_- nee ‘ ‘ 2. 5: 


The the average price for the last 
months of 1929 to be an increase of 43 per cent over the 1913 price. 
hey also the average selling price for the last six months of 
1929 to be 10 per cent less than the average selling price for 1926. 

While the average selling price for January, 1930, has not yet been 
computed, it is undoubtedly more than 5 per cent less than for the last 
ths of 1929 


above figures show selling 


show 


Six mho 


INCREASE IN DOMESTIC COSTS SINCE 1913 

The following schedule of comparative costs in the Pittsburgh district 
of the more important items entering into the production of window 
glass for the years 1913 and 1929, irrespective of whether the process 
was a sheet-drawn or cylinder or hand-blowing process, shows that the 
increase in selling price of 43 per cent for that period was not dispro- 


portionate to the increase in the 


costs for the period: 


‘Includes all thicknesses of window 
“Single strength and double strength only. 


riAss, 
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Cutters’ wages per 50 square feet 
Common labor per hour ! 

Natural gas, per M cubic feet 

Coal, per ton 2 ‘ 

Boxing lumber, per M square feet 

Kaw materials used in melting, per ton 


CHANGES IN COMPARATIVE COSTS IN BELGIUM AND IN THE 
SINCE THE TARIFF COMMISSION’S REPORT 
ONLY—TABLE 23, PAGE 29 


UNITED STATES 
SHEET DRAWN PROCESSES 


Increase in Belgian labor costs, 15.7 per cent, equal to 0.057 cent 
per pound. 

Increase in ocean freight rates from Antwerp to New York, 13.75 per 
cent, equal to 0.036 cent per pound. 

Total increase per pound in Belgian costs, 0.093 cent per pound. 

Increase in United States labor costs, 10 per cent, equal to 0.09 cent 
per pound, 

Increase per pound in Belgian costs over United States costs since 
the Tariff Commission's report, 0.003 cent per pound. 

The above increase in Belgian costs is more than offset by the fact 
that the ocean freight rates from Antwerp to Pacific points 
decreased 12 per cent, equal to 0.045 cent per pound. 


coast 


COMPARATIVE COSTS IN BELGIUM AND UNITED STATES 


The United States Tariff Commission's report was based on a com- 
parison of the costs of production in the United States for 1926 by all 
processes, and in Belgium of some factories for a portion of 1926, and 
of other factories for a portion of the year 1927, including therein both 
the hand-blowing cylinder and the Fourcault sheet-drawn processes. 

The basis of comparison of the costs of production for plants using 
the sheet-drawing processes only for 1926 in the United States and Bel- 
gium, obtained by the Tariff Commission (see Tariff Commission's report, 
table 23, page 29), would not be a fair basis for calculation of the duty 
required, for the following reasons: 


Pounds 
All flat-drawn process plants in the United States, includ- 
ing Libbey-Owens, were costed, with a total production 
260, 112, 123 


factories were costed, with a total production for 1926 
I cia 

The factories costed in Belgium did not include the output 
of the large factory at Moll, in Belgium, operating 
under the Libbey-Owens patents, which produced, in 


233, 588, 385 


87, 062, 640 


the Belgian factories costed. 

Evidently the costs of that factory were not available. With the 
knowledge of that factory and process in Belgium, its costs must have 
been considerably lower than the costs of the Fourcault-process fac- 
tories costed by the Tariff Commission. 

On the other hand, of the flat-drawn sheet processes costed in the 
United States 

Pounds 
Libbey-Owens produced 217, 104, 937 
Ont OE GGG Gln dike nck gectiinticiosscansanee a ae 260, 112,123 
Equal to 83.5 per cent. 


This production unquestionably greatly reduced the average costs of 
all flat sheet-drawn processes costs in the United States. 
Respectfully submitted. 
WInDow GLASS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Wa. L. Monro, President. 


Mr. GOFF. This summary illustrates most accurately the 
situation as it now exists, and as it has grown to exist since 
this report. 

The difference between the foreign and domestic costs of pro- 
duction shown by the commission’s investigation indicated the 
necessity for the full 50 per cent increase in the existing duty 
permissible under section 315 in the attempt to equalize these 
eost differences. The President, accordingly, on May 14, 192%, 
issued a proclamation increasing the rates on window glass as 
provided in paragraph 219 in the tariff act of 1922 by the full 
50 per cent allowable under section 315; and these increased 
rates of duty became effective on June 14, 1929. That these 
increased rates on window glass barely afford the domestic 
industry relief from the menace of foreign competition in the 
American markets is indicated by the fact that the importa- 
tions of window glass for the year 1929 amounted to 66,819,216 
pounds, and the importations during the last half of this year 
were subject to the increased rates of duty. . 
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This result was to be expected; for, as indicated in the 
commission’s sumnurary of conclusions, the maximum increase 
possible under section 315 would not quite equalize the differ- 
ence between the foreign and domestic costs. 

By following two different methods with respect to the in- 
clusion of transportation charges to New York on domestic 
window glass the Tariff Commission’s investigation indicated 
that the difference in cost between Belgian and American win- 
dow glass delivered at New York exceeded the average duty 
on imported glass in 1926 by 51.4 per cent in one case and by 
52.7 per cent in another. So that the 50 per cent maximum pos- 
sible increase just fell short of equalizing the difference between 
the foreign and domestic costs. 


In the light of the testimony taken by the Ways and Means | 


Committee of the House, and all of the evidence which was 
before either that committee or the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate, introduced by both the domestic producers and the 
importers, it is clear that the House was convinced of the vital 
necessity for granting increased protection to the domestic 
window-glass industry; and it accordingty wrote in paragraph 
219 of the proposed new law the identical rates promulgated 
in the President’s proclamation made on the basis of the Tariff 
Commission’s investigation. The testimony before the Senate 
Finance Committee by both the importers and the domestic pro- 


ducers again brought out the necessity for these increased rates; | 


and the Finance Committee accordingly accepted the rates ap- 
proved by the House, and reported the bill to the Senate with 
no amendments to the rates on window glass. 

On February 11 of this year, however, the Senate, acting as in 
Committee of the Whole, by a vote of 41 to 40 approved an 


amendment striking out all of the proposed increased duties on | 


window glass and restoring the rates contained in the act of 
1922. 


In the development of this subject, as reflected in the amend- | 


ment proposed, I shall reinstate in paragraph 219 the rates 


which were approved by the House and which are the same | 


rates as those in the President's proclamation. 

At the time the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, took 
this action restoring the rates in the 1922 law in the face of the 
conclusions of the Tariff Commission's investigation much was 
made of the fact that the whole process of making window 
glass in the United States has undergone a revolutionary change 
This is true; no one can 
The old process of making window glass by what is 


since the commission’s investigation. 
deny it. 
known as the machine-cylinder method has been displaced by 
the method known as the sheet-drawn process, 
tedly a cheaper process of making window glass than the old 


machine-cylinder method, and it 
sponsored the amendment to paragraph 219, which restored the 
1922 rates, that the Tariff Commission's investigation took little 
or no account of this reduction in the cost of making window 
glass in the plants in this country. 

It was further claimed that at the time the commission made 
its foreign investigation that most of the Belgian glass mann- 
facturers were already using the sheet-drawn process and that 
the commission’s conclusions therefore resulted from a 
parison of Belgian costs under the modern, economical sheet- 
drawn process with the costs of domestic plants, most of which 
were using the machine-cylinder process, which has since been 
abandoned almost entirely in this country. 

Mr. President, I desire to restate that the justification ad- 
vanced as the reason for the Senate’s restoration of the 1922 
rate on window glass is, in the light of the facts shown in the 
investigation made, without any foundation whatever, and I 


propose to show now from the data available in 1922, if these | 
rates are to be reinstated in the new law, that the domestic | 


window-glass industry will face increasing foreign competition, 
which will inevitably lead to the ruin of many domestic window- 
glass producers, with resulting idleness and unemployment for 
the American labor now employed in these plants. 

The Tariff Commission’s investigation of the domestic window- 
glass industry covered a total of 25 plants in the United States. 
Of these, 18 were using the machine-cylinder process and 7 were 
using the newer sheet-drawn process. The total domestic pro- 
duction of window glass made by these 25 plants covered by 
the Tariff Commission’s investigation amounted to 638,500,000 
pounds, and of this total production for these 25 plants 260,- 
000,000 pounds, or 40 per cent of the total production covered 
by the Tariff Commission’s investigation, was made in the 7 
plants using the sheet-drawn process. 

In other words, Mr. President, the costs for the domestic 
industry shown by the Tariff Commission’s investigation in- 
cluded a production of which 40 per cent was made by sheet- 
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| per ton as against $11.08 in 


a .; | in mining and quarrying them. 
This is admit- | i - 


was claimed by those who | 


com- | 


| the Belgian costs as reported by the commission. 
| only a 15 per cent increase unaccounted for in the commission's 
| Belgian cost figures, and as against this there has been an aver- 


| 1926. 
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drawn process. And furthermore, of this total production of 
260,000,000 pounds made in the seven domestic plants using the 
sheet-drawn process, 217,000,000 pounds, or 83.5 per cent, were 
made in the three plants operated by the Libbey-Owens Sheet 
Glass Co., which uses an exclusive, patented process, which is 
admittedly cheaper than the other sheet-drawn process. So 
that the average domestic costs of producing the window glass 
shown by the Tariff Commission’s investigation includes, first, 
the production of 260,000,000 pounds made by the sheet-drawn 
process; and second, of this 260,000,000 pounds, 83.5 per cent is 
made by the exclusive Libbey-Owens process, with a resulting 
minimum cost, which is reflected in the commission’s average 
domestic costs. 

I might observe, in this connection, that 12 per cent of the 
Belgian production of window giass for the year 1926 was made 
by this same patented Libbey-Owens process, but the costs of 
the Belgian plants using this process are not included in the 


| commission's average Belgian cost. 


Mr. President, I might refer to the fact that at the time this 
issue was in the Committee of the Whole I covered much of 
this ground in the address which I then made, and in the dis- 
cussion of these facts as reflected in the manufacturing by 
these different plants and by the different patented processes 
which they use. 

In these facts, Mr. President, which were apparently over- 
looked by those who induced the Senate to restore the 1922 
window-glass rates, lies my first argument in support of the 
amendment I offer to reinstate the rates on window glass in 
cluded in the President's proclamation last June and approved 
by the House. 

In the second place, I desire to call the attention of Senators 
to the wide difference in our material costs as reported in the 
Tariff Commission's investigation as between Belgium and the 
United States. The commission shows that sand in the United 
States costs $3.84 per ton as against 66 cents in Belgium. Soda 
in the United States costs $29.99 per ton as compared with 
$15.57 in Belgium. Salt cake in the United States costs $22.84 
telgium, while lime costs $7.1S 
per ton in the United States and only $1.09 in Belgium. These 
costs are all shown in Table 18, on page 26, of the Tariff Com- 
mission’s report, and I think it will at once be obvious to the 
Senate that the outstanding reason for these wide differences in 
our material costs is the labor element. These four products— 
sand, soda, salt cake, and lime—are all very cheap mineral 
products, the cost of which is due very largely to the labor costs 
My information is that labor 
costs in the glass industry of the United States are from four 
and one-half to five times the labor costs in the Belgian indus 
try, and it is this labor cost difference which makes it so vitally 
necessary that the domestic window-glass industry be given the 


| increased protection granted in the rates in paragraph 219, pro- 


mulgated by the President and approved by the House. 
It is no answer to say, as it was said in the Senate when 


| these rates were restored to the 1922 levels, that Belgian labor 
| costs have increased 30 per cent. It 


is true that Belgian labor 
rates have been increased 30 per cent since 1926, but I am re- 
liably informed that one-half. of this 30 per cent Increase, 15 
per cent, had been made prior to the Tariff Commission’s investi- 
gation, and this much of the increase, therefore, is included in 
This 


leaves 


age increase of 10 per cent in the American labor costs since 
Thirty per cent of the total labor cost in the domestic in- 
dustry is paid in wages to the cutters, and the wages of this one 
group alone are now 21.45 per cent higher than they were in 
1926. 

These facts are all set out in detail in the summarization, 
based, as I have previously stated, upon the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report, and as embodied in the conclusions which have 
been introduced in connection with my remarks. 

So that the relationship between labor cost in the domestic 
glass industry, as compared with the Belgian glass industry, 
still stands at the same ratio as when the commission’s investi- 
gation was made—from 4% to 5 for the United States against 1 
for Belgium. 

It was also emphasized in the Senate at the time the window- 
glass rates were reduced that the transportation costs of glas 
imported into the United States from Belgium have increased 
26 per cent since 1926. I have no way of knowing how this 26 
per cent increase was calculated. It was set forth in the argu- 
ment, and it was very seriously advanced and contended 

My information, based on the contract rates quoted by the 
United States Shipping Board, is that the freight rate on Bel- 
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gian sheet glass from Antwerp to New York has increased from 
26 cents per 100 pounds in 1926 to 29% cents per 100 pounds 
in 1930. This is an increase of 13.75 per cent, and not 26 per 
cent. And furthermore, Mr. President, I am informed that 
York has increased 13.75 per cent, the rate on this glass from 
Antwerp to our Pacific coast ports has decreased from 87 cents 
per 100 pounds in 1926 to 32% cents per 


extent, therefore, that the Belgian costs of landing their glass 
in New York have been increased, they have been decreased on 
shipments to our Pacific coast markets. 
tioned in order that the Senate may have before it not only part 
of the story, but the entire story as it is to-day. 

Finally, Mr. President, it was emphasized in connection with 
the profits of the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co. that these did 
not include royalties which that company receives for the use 
of its patents in foreign countries, that the royalties went to a 
subsidiary company, and that the profits of the Libbey-Owens Co, 
were the result of its domestic production. I can find nothing 
anywhere to support this claim. My information is that there 
is no intermediate subsidiary company receiving the royalties on 
the Libbey-Owens patents. These all go to the company itself 
and are included in:a general statement of earnings. I do not 
believe this to be especially important or significant one way or 
the other, but I mention it here merely as another indication of 
the misinformation given the Senate at the time the window- 
gl rates were reduced. I might in this connection further 
mention that I took occasion to look into these matters and to 
go over with them with great care. 

I conclude with a brief reference to certain significant figures 
and statistics in support of the arguments advanced to restore 
the window-glass rates in paragraph 219 to those which were 
approved by the House. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. I did not hear all of the Senator's state- 
ment in regard to the profit of the Libbey-Owens Co, I do not 
know who the Senators were that made statements in regard to 
their profits, but I happen to be one of those Senators. The 
statement which I made is found in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on page 3437, under date of February 11. Does the Senator 
take any exception to that statement which was placed in the 
Recorp? 

Mr. GOFF. 


ass 


I do not now recall what the figures were indi- 
cated in that statement, but I do recall this, which I think the 


Senator will also remember, that at the time the matter was 
discussed he was advancing the argument which he now men- 


tions, and I am also advancing the argument in explanation of | 
his statement then that the income of the Libbey-Owens Co. did | 


include the royalties which they received on the patents in sey- 
eral foreign countries, mentioning them at that time by name. 

Mr. McMASTER. Did the Senator state how much those 
profits were from royalties? 

Mr. GOFF. I think it was stated and was included in my 
remarks, showing not the amount received from the different 
foreign countries, but showing that much of the giass that was 
coming in competition with our glass was manufactured in 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Japan, and France, and that the 
Libbey-Owens Co. was receiving as a part of its general income 
a royalty from the patent rights in this country. 

Mr. McMASTER. May I state to the Senator from West 
Virgina that, as is often the case where a manufacturing com- 
pany is contending for a higher rate on its product and the 
profits of the company are shown to be very large, the profits 
according to their idea have all been derived from some other 
source, 


If the Senator will permit me at this point, I wish to say | 0! : : 
Libby-Owens plant only 8 are now in operation. 


that the figures which I placed in the Recorp with reference to 


Libbey-Owens profits were compiled by public accountants by the | 
over the | 


name of Towbin & Roth, of New York. They went 
history of the company, the financial statement which they had 
rendered to their stockholders, the dividends paid, and so forth, 
and submitted a sworn statement to the effect that in 1921 
Libbey-Cwens had a capital of $7,600,000, and that between the 
years 1921 and 1928 they made $21,000,000 in profits according 


to the statement of the public accountant who examined the | 
statements rendered to the stockholders, dividends paid, charges | : 
| liable sources, are losing their homes because of their inability 
Dakota | 
that I reeall very definitely that in the argument which we had | 
several weeks ago facts were adduced such as the Senator has | 


and credits to surplus account, and so forth. 


Mr. GOFF, I will say to the Senator from South 


now stuted. 
As 1 was stating, Mr. President, I indicated that the im- 
ports of foreign window glass into the United States have in- 
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100 pounds in 1930. | 
This is a decrease of 12 per cent, and to almost exactly the same 


| a very telling effect on the industry in this country. 
These facts are men- | 
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creased from 46,243,164 pounds in 1923 to 83,000,000 pounds in 
1927, and for last year, 1929, during half of which year the 


| increased rates under the President’s proclamation were effec- 
| tive, these imports amounted to 67,000,000 pounds. In 
while the freight rate on Belgian glass from Antwerp to New | words, Mr. President, the imports of foreign-made window glass 
| into the United States for the seven years 1923 to 1929 have 


other 


amounted to the enormous total of 421,406,847 pounds, every 
pound of which has displaced a pound of glass which could 
have been made in the plants of this country by American work- 
men. These enormous importations of window glass are having 
Already 
19 domestic plants, which were in operation in 1926 when the 
Tariff Commission made its investigation, are no longer in 
operation, and I claim their closing is due in part at least to 
the importation of foreign window glass, every pound of which 
could have been made in the plants of this country by American 
workmen. 

The production of window glass in the State of West Virginia 
comprises one of the chief industries of that State, inasmuch as 
one of the largest window-glass plants in the world is located 
there. This plant, together with five other plants located 
throughout the State, produces approximately 50 per cent of the 
window glass manufactured in the United States, the other 50 
per cent being manufactured in factories located in California, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. All of these factories, if operated to their 
capacity, could produce more window glass than the country 
annually consumes, or approximately 600,000,000 square feet, 
and would employ thousands of highly skilled and most efficient 
workmen. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that no one wishes to increase the 
prices of a commodity which is so essential to the public as 
window glass. Neither do I think that a 50 per cent increase 
such as recommended by the Tariff Commission and granted 
by presidential proclamation would raise the present prices of 
the article. It would simply place the American producer in 
a position whereby he would not be called on to meet foreign 
competition which is ruinous at any time and especially at 
this time, when, as I have indicated by the comparative figures, 
the decline in the building industry has decreased by a con- 
siderable amount the number of square feet of window glass 
used in the United States. American manufacturers sold a 
total of 9,713,939 fifty-foot boxes of window glass or a total of 
564,000,000 pounds in 1928. In 1929 they sold only 391,405,228 
pounds. This was a 30 per cent decrease in sales as compared 
with 1928 and is reflected in the closing of many of the plants 
that are being operated in West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas, and California. 

During the same period the European importers shipped into 
this country and sold 1,157,056 boxes, or 67,109,248 pounds of 
window glass, which, by all that is economically justifiable, 
should have been produced and made by American workmen. 
The men who work in window-glass plants—and I desire to 


| emphasize this fact—are practically all of them highly skilled 


workmen who have devoted years to learning their trade. They 
are all American citizens of the highest type who are ambitious 
to live decently and educate their children to become useful 
citizens, which they can not do if they are compelled to accept 
reduced wages in the face of competition from abroad. 

The average glass cutter, as I am reliably informed, in the 
Libbey-Owens plant in Charleston, W. Va., received an average 
of $240 a month in 1928 and 1929. The 30 per cent decline in 


| the amount of glass sold and the subsequent importations of 
| 


such large amounts of foreign glass have affected the West 
Virginia plants, because of their proximity to the Atlantic sea- 
board, where a very large part of foreign importations are 


| landed, to the extent that those factories are now able to sell 


only 50 per cent of their production, with the result that out 
of 18 machines formerly kept in constant operation by the 
As a result, 
half of the employees would have been thrown out of work 
had they not graciously decided to divide equally such work 
as was to be had, so that they are now working only two weeks 
out of each month. Instead of receiving $240 a month these 
men are now receiving only $120 a month with which to live 
up to the present-day standards that they had enjoyed prior 
to this ruinous competition, with the result, however, that 
with a 50 per cent decrease in earning power many of these 
men, as I know from talking with them and from other re- 


to keep up the payments due thereon. Why? Simply because 
of the low costs of foreign manufacturers as compared to the 
American costs, and an inadequate tariff protection, 

The American workers can not and should not be asked to 
work for such low wages as those paid in foreign countries. 
They can not do this and still live according to the American 
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standard of living, educate their children, and enjoy the neces- 
sities of life. 

The foreign manufacturer pays his skilled workers approxi- 
mately 7 per cent of the price he receives per box of glass 
which he produces, while the American manufacturer pays his 


skilled workers 20 per cent of the price he receives for the | 


finished article. 
The same condition as to wage reductions and loss of sales 


applies not only to West Virginia but also to all States where | 


window glass is manufactured. 

However, the American worker is not asking for a 
rate that would exclude all foreign imports, as he rightfully 
should. 
building field by working part time in order that all workers 
may make at least 50 per cent of what they have made in the 
past. He merely claims he is entitled to the relief recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission and grented by presidential 
proclamation, and, if given this relief, he claims that the 
stopping thereby of some of the importations to this country 
will work no injury to anyone. If the rates in the 1922 law 
aré to be continued, I see nothing but a continuation of ruinous 
foreign competition for the domestic window-glass industry, 
with the closing of more factories and greater unemployment 
for American workmen in that industry. That this is inevitable 
is apparent from the comparative statistics of domestic sales of 
window glass and imports for the single year 1929. During 
that one year the total sales of window glass by all the pro- 
ducers in this country were 30.5 per cent less than for the year 
1928, while the imports of window glass decreased only 1.5 
per cent as compared with those of 1928. 
of the domestic window-glass market is being claimed by the 
foreign producers, and only an increase in the tariff, such as 


the Ways and Means Committee of the House provided, can | gation and its report 70 per cent of the window glass made in 


| the United States was made by a process that 


stop this decrease in the employment of American labor and in 
the production of the American product. 

I am therefore, Mr. President, ready to save this great Ameri- 
can industry and prevent further unemployment for the Ameri- 
can labor engaged therein by as speedy and rapid considera- 
tion and vote on this question as it is possible to have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on concurring in the amendments made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BarKiey] desires to be heard on this question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator permit me to speak just for 
a few moments until the Senator from Kentucky shall return? 

Mr. GEORGE, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that a duty on silica suitable for the 
manufacture of glass has already been agreed to at a rate of 
$3.50 per ton. That means on all importations of silica there 
will be $3.50 a ton that will be added to whatever may be used 
in the manufacture of glass. That is one reason why the present 
rates should be retained. 

Another reason is that the importations show that the manu- 
facturers are entitled at least to the present rates. There is 


hardly an article in this whole bill where the proportion of | 


importations to domestic production is larger. 


Another reason is that a presidential proclamation put these | 


rates into effect. That was done after a hearing by the Tariff 
Commission and a report by the Tariff Commission to the 


President of the United States that the conditions then existing | 


justified the rates so afforded; those rates were reported by 
the committee and are the rates which are in effect to-day 
under the proclamation of the President. 

Is there any other item in this bill that has all of those 
justifications for the rate of existing law? If so, I do not know 
what it is. It seems to me that of all the articles rates on 
which have been voted and in which decreases have been made 
below those reported by the committee cylinder, crown, and 
sheet glass in paragraph 219 stand almost at the head in tke 
appeal which they make. 

I have given four reasons why the present rates should 
apply. It seems to me if the amendments shall be concurred 
in as they have been voted by the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole there will be a great injustice done to this great 
industry; and so, Mr. President, I hope that the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole will not be concurred in, 
but that the rates in paragraph 219 will be restored to the same 
level as those provided by the proclamation of the President 
of the United States, and which are now in effect, and which 
were reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this whole question was gone 
into thoroughly when the bill was being considered in Com- 
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He is willing to face the present depression in the | 





An increasing share | 





| aS well undertake to justify 
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mittee of the Whole. There is no new Itnformation that any 
Senator has secured since then; not even the diligent and hard 
working and eloquent Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
has been able either to discover or to fabricate any additional 
facts. I do not mean to intimate that he would fabricate them, 
but merely to indicate that the facts are the same now as they 
were when we previously voted on this item. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
tucky yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield this time, but I am not going 
to yield further to any Senator, because the Senator from 
Arizona has made the point that if a Senator yields twice he 
loses the floor. 

Mr. GOFF. Then, according to that. this morning, in 
efforts to be courteous, I lost the floor before I got it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Probably so; but I will yield to the Senator 
now. 

Mr. GOFF. What I wanted to say was that the additional 
facts which I have gleaned since the argument was made a 
few weeks ago show that there is a greater proportionate de- 
crease in the production of these plants and in the employment 
of labor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that is due to 
exist in the United States, and is not due to 
importations, because there has not been any. 

Mr. GOFF. I thank the Senator, and shall not ask to inter- 
rupt him further. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The increased rates were proclaimed by the 
President at the instance of the Tariff Commission, based upon 


from Ken 


my 


that 


increase of 


conditions 
any 


| an investigation of conditions that no longer exist in the glass 


industry. At the time the Tariff Commission made its investi 


is now out of 
date and which has been wholly abandoned. The production 
costs of the manufacturers were based upon their statements in 
the investigation, which showed that the new process of mann 
facturing window glass not only cheapened the output per unit 
but that a larger quantity of glass could be produced by fewer 
men. That, of course, accounts for a part of the unemployment 
in the glass industry. 

One of the mills operated by 
Co. in Pennsylvania has shut down, 
out of employment, and it gave as a 
the press and by notices, that it was shutting down for the 
purpose of abandoning the o! ' fashioned machinery and install 
ing the new modern machinery for making window glass, and 
that whenever it got its new machinery installed it would give 
employment to as many of its old employees as the new ma- 
chinery and the modern method would justify. It is not fair 
to use instances of that kind as showing greater unemployment 
on which to base the claim that such increased unemployment 
is due to importations of window glass or that it 
rected by a tariff, however high, on window glass. 

As I stated the other day, the window-glauss company which 
compelled all of the others to install modern machinery has 
from the very beginning made money, to use an expression that 
is common to us all, “hand over fist”; it has expanded 
capital and its property by 2,500 per cent, because it had 


the American Window 
thrown all of its 


reason for it, through 


Glass 
men 


can be 


cor- 


its 
the 


| economic foresight to realize that in the glass industry—as in 
the pottery industry, in the brick industry, in the steel industry, 
| in the automobile industry, and in every other industry—the 
institution that keeps abreast of the times and uses modern in 
ventions, modern machinery, and modern technique will be the 
institution that makes money, and that those that 
just as those that lag behind in agriculture, are those who hang 


lag behind, 


on to the old-fashioned, out-of-date, outworn methods of 


pro- 
ducing whatever it is they are engaged in producing. 


One might 
a tariff on an, agricultural prod- 
uct because the farmer who is engaged in producing that prod- 
uct is using the old-fashioned wooden plow instead of the 
modern plow that is now used on the farm as to attempt to 
justify an increase in the tariff on window glass, because at the 
time the investigation was made and the increase was ordere«| 
by the President 70 per cent of the output of the window-glass 
factories was being made by the old-fashioned methods. 

I have been informed that the American Window Glass (o., 
which in 1922 opposed the increase in the tariff on window glass 
because they were then using what was at that time the mod- 


| ern method of production do not recognize among the employees 


of their plant any labor organization that is affiliated witb the 
American Federation of Labor. Yet we are asked to increase 
this tariff on the floor of the Senate, and to adopt an amend 
ment here that will raise it 50 per cent above the point at which 
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we fixed it and at which it was before the President increased 
it, based upon information that is now 
cause to do so will help men who are members of organized 
labor. 
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| situation, which the President says will end in 60 days, to boost 


no longer useful, be- | 
tariff. 


The one company that forced these modern methods upon the | 


window-glass manufacturers pot only is prosperous, not only 
has expanded its operations by 2,500 per cent since its organi- 
zation, but it is now engaged in the expansion of its plants by 
the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars for the 
installation of new machinery and the erection of new plants. 
We are asked to fix these high rates for the benefit of a com- 
pany that makes 40 per cent of all the window glass made in 
the United States. 

I admit that statistics can be brought here showing unem- 
ployment. It can be shown on the railroads of the United 
States. A man came into my office a few days ago from Ash- 
land, Ky., seeking employment. I learned from him that for 
25 years he had been employed by the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road. He was up here in Washington looking for some sort of 
position in which he would be enabled to make a living for his 
family, for the reason that he and hundreds of other railroad 
men had been laid off because the installation of modern ma- 
cbinery, larger engines, larger cars, and longer trains had made 
it unnecessary for the railroads to keep in employment as many 
men as they used to keep in employment. Now, what are we 
going to do about that? Can we remedy that by any tariff? 

We were told yesterday that the railroads are hauling more 
freight now than ever before, with two or three hundred thou- 
saud men less, because of the very conditions to which I refer. 
We can not remedy that situation by a tariff. 
those men back in employment by an increase in the tariff; and 
yet those men and their families must eat, and they must live; 
and by every effort that is being made here the cost of living is 


ge 


to secure employment. 

It is unfair here to try to shufile one group of laboring men in 
one industry aguinst other groups in other industries which we 
ean hot by any flight of the imagination assist by any tariff rates 
that we may enact into law. If these increased rates are voted 
in this bill, it will be a tribute to antiquated methods of manu- 
facture that have been abolished and abandoned and are no 
longer used in a single glass factory in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield if I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly not, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to lose the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, the Senator will not. I was simply 
going to say that the Senator referred to these increases in rates, 
and the committee reported no increases. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. I have not said that 
they did. Iam talking about the increases made by the President 
over the act of 1922. To continue these increased rates con- 
tinues a burden upon every home builder, every factory builder, 
every office-building builder, every hospital builder in the United 
States; and the colleague of the Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. Harriecp] at the outset of his remarks read a telegram 
here from West Virginia pleading with Congress to bring about 
the speedy erection of a veterans’ hospital in West Virginia to 
take care of the veterans who need assistance; and yet he is 
here voling to increase the cost of constructing that hospital by 
putting a tariff on brick and cement and attempting to put it 
higher on glassware, and I suppose he will vote for it on lumber 
and shingles. When you have done it, you have made it still 
more difficult to erect a hospital in West Virginia, which our 
colleague is so anxiously seeking. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If they erect one, it will cost more money 
than it costs now, and we shall be here appropriating additional 
sums in a deficiency bill to make up for the increased cost 
brought about by the tariff on brick and cement and glass. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. They are going to have a hospital out in 
Utah, too, under the provisions of that bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I am glad of it; and we are not 
crying about 5 cents increase on a piece of glass. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course the Senator from Utah is not 
crying; but I judge from the telegram read this morning that 
the veterans are crying for a hospital and for treatment. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will get them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is only a part of what we are doing 
to the American people. It is only a part of the game we are 
playing here in the name of unemployment—to use a temporary 


We ean not put | 


the rates on everything that we are going to vote on in this 
I hope the President is right. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us how long 
he has had his hospital in Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not remember the exact date when it 
was constructed, but it has been some 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. GOFF. It is being kept up and operated at full capacity? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely; but we built it before the in- 
creased tariff on brick and cement and glass, and we covered It 
before there was any tariff on slate that goes into the making 
of roofs and other things going into the construction of build- 
ings. I do not know what our fate would have been if we had 
had to wait until all these building materials are increased as 
they are to be under this tariff bill. We might not have had 
our hospital; but not only have we one now in existence that 
has been operating 10 years, but we have appropriated for 
another one in Kentucky. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But, of course, the cost of constructing that 
hospital will be increased by the rates that are being put into 
this bill. 

Mr, SMOOT. Then the Senator should stop the erection of 
that hospital immediately, because a box of glass is going to cost 
10 cents more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
erection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Stop it; it is going to cost too much, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator’s sarcasm is biting, 


Oh, no! 
That is the proper way to do it. 
We are not going to undertake to stop its 


| and almost withering, but, nevertheless, I am still going to stand 
| for the erection of this hospital in Kentucky, because I think 
to be increased to them, without any compensatory opportunity | 


the veterans need the relief they are seeking. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is what we are going to give them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but you are going to make it cost the 
people more, and it will cost the veterans more, and cost every- 
body else more. 

Mr. SMOOT. How is it going to cost the veterans any more? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because whatever increases, by reaction, 
indirect or direct, the cost of living in the United States will 
add to the cost of living of the veterans; and thousands of them 
who are not asking for hospitalization are now out of employ- 
ment because of conditions that can not be remedied by tariff, 
but that will be intensified by the tariff rates you are seeking to 
write. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think the price of glass 
will be advanced one single, solitary penny from what it is 
to-day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; and neither wil! the price of sugar, nor 
cement, nor brick, nor lumber, nor oil, nor any of these things. 
The tariff is not going to do anybody any good, because it is 
not going to increase the price of that which we are producing, 
and therefore it is a mere gesture. Does the Senator take that 
position? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I take the position that the rate on glass 
to-day is just exactly the rate that was put in force by proclama- 
tion of the President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I understand; and it is too high. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says it is too high. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I anr saying. I did not say 
the Senator from Utah thought it was too high, because I do 
not think they could make it too high for the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am open to conviction, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Commission said the rate was too 
low; and after an investigation made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and their report to the President, the rates were in- 
creased, and the committee reported those exact rates, That 
is the situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; the Tariff Commission said that the 
rates were too low under the conditions that then existed. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are worse now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What are worse? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, the Senate has just adopted, and I think 
the Senator from Kentucky voted for it, a duty on sand of 
$3.50 a ton. That is the raw material for making glass, right 
in the beginning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not vote for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did not the Senator vote for it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think not. There was no roll call on it, 
was there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Would not the Senator have voted for it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think I would. I did not vote for 
it when it was up in the Committee of the Whole, and I have 
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not yet changed any of the votes that I cast in Committee of 
the Whole. I am standing by my guns. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not even in conference. 
the Senator—$3.50 a ton. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am_.not responsible for that. 
kind of sand, out on the desert in Nevada, that they use in the 
manufacture of window glass? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the amendment does not say that it 
shall be Nevada sand. It is silica. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know; but that is where it is, most of it— 
out there on the sand dunes where they make the Egyptian 
desert moving pictures. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
do not ship clear from the interior of Nevada. 
States have sand in them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
of the Ohio River, but they do not use any of it to make glass. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How much will the duty on sand increase 
the price of window glass? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
ing to have it reduced. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that is so, then it is not true that the 
proportion that goes into the cost of producing glass is made 
up of as much labor as they are claiming—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes, it is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And on account of which they are asking 
for this increased duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, too. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it is all absorbed in sand, then the 
laboring man is not getting his share of the profits that are 
being made. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
in sand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say that I do not think the laboring 
man is getting his share of the profits that are being made in 
the very factories in West Virginia, because the representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor and the State Federation 
of Labor in West Virginia told me that one of the troubles was 
that the Libbey-Owens Co. is not distributing to the laboring 
man a proper share of the profits that it is making. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
tucky yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. How many more times can I yield without 
losing the floor? 

Mr, SMOOT. The labor organizations asked 
here be maintained. Not a soul came 
except from the labor organizations, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state, for the 
benefit of the Senator—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, I am not saying that anybody else 
came before the committee. I am talking about a situation that 
nobody denies—that these increased rates were put on here by 
the President in response to a recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission based on facts that no longer exist. Now, we need 
not be blind to these facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the sake of the 
from Kentucky, the Chair will state that any Senator will be 
permitted to interrupt as often as he cares to interrupt the Sen- 
ator by his consent for the purpose of asking a question; but if 


I will say to 


All of our 


I did not say that all of the duty was absorbed 


Senator from Ken- 


that the 
before the 


rate 
committee 


he Senator yields for any extended remarks he yields the floor | , ee 7 é : 
the Senator yields -- . . J i | be United States marshal, western district of South Carolina, 


at once. 
Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to do that anyhow. I have already 
occupied it longer than I intended; but I did not want this 
yote to be taken without a statement of the situation which 
exists and the facts which, in my judgment, authorize the 
Committee of the Whole to reduce these rates to the 1922 figures, 
I have said all I can say about it. Therefore I shall ask for 
a vote. 
Mr. HATFIELD. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 
Mr. HATFIELD. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 
Mr. HATFIELD. 
chinery that 
modern? 
Mr. BARKLEY. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
For a question? 

Yes, 

Yes; I yield. 

Does the Senator maintain that the 
manufactures window glass in America is 


ma- 
not 


No: I have just been contending to 


I understood the Senator to state a while 
the unmodern methods used in the 
of window glass, and that that was why the 


Mr. BARKLEY. I am afraid the Senator was not listening 
carefully to what I said. I said that the increases made by the 
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Mr. President, the silica they use here they | 


Yes; we have a lot of sand in the bottom | 


No; but they have to use sand to make glass. | 


Just about as nruch as the Senator is now ask- | 


}a recession, 


the | 
contrary that it is modern, and that is why this rate ought not 
to be increased. 
Mr. HATFIELD. 
ago that it was due to 
manufacture 
American industry could not compete with the importer. 


DOTT 


Tariff Commission were based upon the fact that 70 per cent of 


the product at that time was being produced by methods that 


| were not modern, but that those antiquated methods had been 
abolished and abandoned, and that now 
Is that the | 


100 per cent of all the 
are using the 
window glass at 


factories 
modern 


engaged in 
machinery. 


producing 
They are 


window 
turning 


glass 


| cheaper cost per unit, and with fewer men and a greater profit. 


Mr. HATFIELD. If that be true—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Why is it that imports are continuing to 
increase in America? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the first place, I deny that as a general 
rule that is true. There has been a falling off of imports 
during the last year or two, and that is attributed to the same 
cause which has produced a falling off in the production in the 
United States; that is, that there has been a decided recession 
in the building industry, thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of men are out of employment now because there is no building 


|} to any extent in progress, and of course that has affected the 


situntion in every domestic industry in the United States. It 
has affected the automobile industry. As I stated last night, 
in the city of Ashland, Ky., the American Rolling Mills have 
shut down indefinitely, not because of any tariff or lack of 
tariff, not because of the importations of the products which 
they manufacture, but because the automobile industry has had 
and until the automobile industry picks up the 
American Rolling Mills can not increase their production, and, 


| as they intimated by the public notice in the press, they can 
} hot even resume operations. 


No tariff bill can remedy that 


situation, 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield fur- 
ther, I beg to call his attention to the fact that the only time 
we have had a reduction in the amount of imports was after the 
issuance of the President's proclamation increasing the tariff 
on window glass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, there is an important appoint- 

ment in the Foreign Service which should be given the considera- 


| tion of the Senate to-day, and I move that the Senate proceed 


to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate in open session 
proceeded to the consideration of executive business. 

REPORT OF POSTAL 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on 
Roads, reported sundry post-office 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there any other reports of 
committees? If not, the calendar is in order. 


NOMINATIONS 


Post Offices and 
nominations, which 


Post 
were 


TREATIES 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read Executive F and Executive 
G, arbitration and conciliation treaties with Latvia. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest that the treaties go 


| over, 
senator | 


The 


over. 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The treaties will be passed 


THE JUDICIARY 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination of J. Duncan Adams to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

Mr. BLEASE subsequently said: Mr. President, I understand 
that in my absence the nomination of J. Duncan Adams to be 
United States marshal for the western district of South Caro- 
lina was acted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was. 

Mr. BLEASBE. I move:.that the yote by which that nomina- 
tion was confirmed be reconsidered, and that the nomination 
go over until the return of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Rosi NSOn |. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Is there objection? Without 


| objection, the vote is reconsidered, and the nomination will go 


over, 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Charles Hanratty to 
be United States marshal, district of Delaware, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 


| tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN . SERVICE 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination of John N. Willys to be 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Poland. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


nomi- 
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The Chief Clerk read the nominations of Waldo E. Bailey 
to be secretary, to be vice consul of career, and to be Foreign 
Service officer, unclassified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of H. Percival Dodge 
to be Foreign Service officer, class 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

CUSTOMS SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of John C. McBride 
to be collector of customs for customs collection district No. 31. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Marion O. Dunning 
to be collector of customs for customs collection district No. 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Collins B. Allen to be 
comptroller of customs in customs collection district No. 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Fannie Sutton Faison 
to be collector of customs, district No. 15, Wilmington, N. C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

POSTMASTERS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations of 
postmasters. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I 
en bloc. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask that the nomination of 
Nellie M. Clark to be postmaster at Suring, Wis., be returned 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads for further 
consideration, without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation will be returned to the committee, and, without objec- 
tion, the other nominations for postmasters are confirmed, and 
the President will be notified, 


ask that these nominations be confirmed 


IN THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Harry Gore Bishop 
to be Chief of Field Artillery with rank of major general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations for 
promotions in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 

This completes the Executive Calendar. The Senate resumes 
its legislative session, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to pro- 
tect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I desire to in- 
troduce a resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 229) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
requested to furnish to the Senate the following information: 

First. The names of companies or organizations importing oil and/or 
gasoline into the United States. 

Second. The amounts of oil and/or gasoline imported by each import- 
ing company or organization during the years 1927, 1928, and 1929. 

Third. The names of the cities containing the customhouses through 
which such imported oil and/or gasoline is cleared. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by 
agreed to. 


unanimous consent and 


RECESS 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess in con- 
formity with the order already entered. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 11 o’clock and 
50 minutes a, m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, March 10, 1930, at 11 o’clock a, m, 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 8 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
John N. Willys, to Poland. 
SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

Waldo E. Bailey. 

Vice CONSUL or CAREER 
Waldo E. Bailey. 

ForEIGN Service OFFICERS 

CLASS 1 
H. Percival Dodge. 
UNCLASSIFIED 

Waldo E. Bailey. 

Un irep States MARSHAL 
Charles Hanratty, district of Delaware. 

CoLLEcToRS oF CUSTOMS 


John C. McBride, for customs collection 
Juneau, Alaska. 


Marion D. Dunning, for customs collection district No. 17, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Fannie Sutton Faison, district No. 15, Wilmington, N. C. 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


Collins B. Allen, customs collection distriet No. 11, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


district No. 31, 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 


Harry Gore Bishop to be Chief of Field Artillery with rank 
of major general. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


John V. Murphy to be lieutenant commander. 

Joseph H. Currier to be lieutenant commander. 

Leo P. Pawlikowski to be lieutenant. 

George R. Cooper to be lieutenant. 

Jesse G. Coward to be lieutenant. 

Hubert W. Chanler to be lieutenant. 

Raymond H. Tuttle to be lieutenant. 

Almerian R. Boileau to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Thomas White to be dental surgeon. 

Robert H. Fladeland to be dental surgeon. 

Rufus B. Langsford to be paymaster. 

Blaine Hunter to be paymaster. 

Frank C. Dunham to be paymaster. 

Claude G. Alexander to be chief radio electrician. 

Byron Phillips to be chief radio electrician. 

Robert K. Mason to be chief pharmacist. 

Herbert L. Rice to be professor of mathematics, 

Guy B. Hoover to be lieutenant commander. 

George E. Maynard to be lieutenant commander. 

Edwin E. Woods to be lieutenant. 

Herman Bullinger to be chief gunner. 

Dee A. Merritt to be chief radio electrician. 

John H. McElroy to be chief machinist. 

Joseph J. Glawson to be chief pharmacist. 
MARINE CORPS 

Edward W. Sturdevant to be lieutenant colonel, 

Henry F. Adams to be captain. 

Merton J. Batchelder to be captain. 

Vincent Usera to be second lieutenant. 

Cornelius P. VanNess to be seeond lieutenant, 

Dwight L. Harris to be second lieutenant. 

George H. Cloud to be second lieutenant. 


PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


James F. Brawner, Andalusia. 
Eleanor F. Whitcher, Bridgeport. 
Wiley M. Bean, Clanton. 
Winston C. Shotts, Hackleburg. 
Robert M. Mahler, Loxley. 
Nannie M. King, Midway. 
Stella K. Martin, Plantersville, 
Alice Wilkinson, Prattville. 
George W. Graves, Russellville. 
Robert Patterson, Selma, 
Grover A. Bice, Thorsby. 

Jacob A. Johnson, Vernon. 


ARKANSAS 
Selvin T. Butler, Warren. 
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CALIFORNIA 
William H. Nicholson, Ben Lomond. 
Claude A. Ritter, Calexico. 
Mae A, Kibler, Del Mar. 
Theodore H. Zimmerman, Fil!more, 
Joseph N. Hollis, Gridley. 
William B. Barber, Live Oak. 
Arthur M. Becker, Visalia, 
COLORADO 
Henry A. Danielson, Boone. 
Henry N. Chapman, Branson. 
Frank S. Lucas, Clifton. 
Rachel Crawford, Cortez. 
Clarence A, Smith, Delta. 
Edward P. Owen, Genoa. 
Orpha T. Brunner, Johnstown. 
Grace Conard, Olney Springs. 
Anna C. Hanson, Strasburg. 
GEORGIA 
Acquilla M. Warnock, Brooklet. 
Elisha A. Meeks, Nicholls, 
Portia C. McAllister, Pitts. 
Lavinia Y. Brown, Quitman. 
IDAHO 
Clarence M. Oberholtzer, Burley. 
INDIANA 
Dudley C. Engle, Albany. 
Charles E. Combs, Bloomfield. 
Mazie F. Cline, Camden, 
Homer E. Wright, Crandall. 
Clyde L. Shively, Culver. 
Harvey C. Hyer, Eaton. 
Gilbert M. Jordan, Flora. 
Ben H. Sink, Jasonville. 
William E. Kelsey, Monterey. 
Fern Duguid, Ray. 
Ray W. Jontz, Silver Lake. 
ILLINOIS 
James A, Duncan, Flat Rock, 
Bessie Reynolds, Fort Sheridan. 
Frank P. Cowing, Homewood. 
Douglas S. Crooks, Kenilworth. 
Clare D. Sherwood, Lake Villa. 
Lillian M. Dilg, Morton Grove. 
Homer J. Spangler, Stanford. 
IOWA 
Eva L. Woods, Cambridge. 
Artbur F. Pitman, Lamont. 
KANSAS 
Debbie A. Strobel, Bunkerhill. 
Kathyrn M. Matthews, Coats. 
Henry A. Lacerte, Collyer. 
Sidney H. Knapp, Concordia. 
Howard B. Demuth, Ellsworth. 
Frank EB. Enlow, Galesburg. 
Lorren W. Stricker, Highland. 
John W. Coleman, Sylvia. 
Jacob K. Luder, Waldo. 
KENTUCKY 
David Goin, Frankfort. 
Robert Campbell, Taylorsville. 
Hebron Lawrence, Tompkinsville. 
Mildred A. Day, Whitesville. 
LOUISIANA 
Leo A. Turregano, Alexandria. 
Emmie G. Webb, Minden. 
Elwyn J. Barrow, St. Francisville. 
MAINE 
Ida P. Stone, Oxford. 
Charles H. Russell, Pittstield. 
David L. Duncan, Washburn. 


MARYLAND 


Margaret T. Johnson, College Park. 
Calvin S. Duvall, Gaithersburg. 
Clayton C. Wilson, Cordova. 

Annie T. Mulford, Galena. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Thomas F. Lyons, Billerica. 
Henry T. Crocker, Brewster. 


] 
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Charles K. Houghton, Littleton Common, 

Carl E. Brown, Lunenburg. 

Webster L. Kendrick, West Brookfield, 
MICHIGAN 

Herbert T. Trumble, Elkton. 

Bb. Harold Ormes, Marenisce. 

Alfred H. Stevens, Montrose. 

Ellen M. Ray, New Era. 

Russell S. Kendrick, New Haven. 

Claude B. Van Wert, North Adams, 

James D. Housman, Petersburg. 

Edward A. Gast, St. Joseph. 

James E. Skidmore, Vestaburg. 
MINNESOTA 

George A. Etzell, Clarissa. 

Mable C. Noble, Hinckley. 

August F. Truwe, Young America. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Harris, Bentonia. 

Mattie B. Catching, Georgetown. 

Maude D. Montgomery, Hermanville, 

Amos D. Dorman, Myrtle. 

Henry Boswell, Sanatorium. 

Dora McCurley, Stephenson. 


Charles F. 


MISSOURI 
Clement E. Ault, Carterville. 
Henry A. Seemel, De Soto. 
Jackson G. Short, Galena. 
Robert R. White, Greenville. 
Joel W. Sever, Hurdland. 
Frank L. Neitzert, Knobnoster. 
David L. Blanchfield, Martinsburg. 
Henry W. Werges, New Haven. 
Thomas O. Spillers, Otterville. 
Carl E. Morris, Pattonsburg. 
Enos D. French, Skidmore, 
Leonard D. Fisher, Union Star. 

MONTANA 

Philip Daniels, Anaconda. 


Jessie M. Tripp, Gardiner. 


Earle H. Miller, Melstone. 
Emil Heikkila, Roberts. 

NEBRASKA 
Milton L. Pittenger, Crab Orchard. 
George C. Dearing, Brule. 
Peter S. Petersen, Dannebrog. 
George W. Miller, Harvard. 
Blanche Snyder, Oconto. 
Gilbert E. Swanson, Oshkosh. 

NEW JERSEY 
Jeanette H. Claypoole, Cedarville. 
William C. Jordan, Fairview. 
Clarence H, Wilbur, Freehold. 
Fred P. Crater, Gladstone. 
Lorenzo S. Spates, Linden. 
Clark P. Kemp, Little Silver. 
Lucy Lesser, Middlesex. 
Christian Kuhlithau, Milltown. 
William H. Cottrell, Princeton. 
Herbert C. Dodge, Sparta. 
Frank Wanser, Vineland. 

NEW YORK 
Burrell Vastbinder, Addison. 
Baxter H. Betts, Argyle. 
Lester J. Taylor, Arkport. 
Charles Ray, Barker. 
Fred H. Woolshlager, Castorland. 
Charles B. Hugg, Cazenovia. 
William Holmes, Clifton Springs. 
Truman Y. Burr, Cochecton. 
Leander C. Gregory, Croton Falls, 
George W. Mohilfeld, Cutchogue. 
Floyd W. Ryan, Dalton. 
Edwin L. Markham, Dexter. 
Lee W. Locke, Edmeston. 
Charles A. Daniels, Gilbertsville. 
Fred M. Sealey, Hempstead. 
Wirt N. Moulthrop, Kenoza Lake. 
Ella Babcock, Lake Huntington. 
Wilbur M. Houston, Le Roy. 
Milton C. Armstrong, Long Eddy 
Mamie B. Pierce, Machias. 
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Harland N. Brown, Mayfield. 
Amideas J. Hinman, Mohawk. 
IL, Belden Crane, Mount Kisco. 
Wilfred D. Cheney, Newton Falls, 
Leo F. Wixom, North Cohocton., 
Esther L. Smith, North Lawrence, 
Deane Mitchell, Odessa. 
Kdward T. Sheffer, Shortsville. 
Clarence B. Dibble, Sidney Center. 
Curolyn EF. Perkins, South Otselic. 
Mabel E. Stanton, Wellsburg. 
George Hubbard, West Coxsackie, 
Ahava Rathbun, Williamstown. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Samuel B, Edwards, Tryon. 
NORTH 
Olaf O. Bjorke, Abercrombie. 
Estelle A. Kingery, Forbes. 
Alf J. Dunnum, Kensal. 
Anna E. Reimers, Max. 
John A. Halberg, Park River. 
Marvin Broton, Petersburg. 


DAKOTA 


OHIO 
Myrtle M. Feller, Brecksville. 
Carl Ledman, Byesville. 
Charles KE. Schindler, Coldwater. 
Allen G, Bogart, Columbus Grove, 
Adda B. Henkle, La Rue. 
Earl R. Burford, Minerva. 
Ward B. Petty, Sycamore 
fenjamin S. Dillehay, Waterford. 
OKLAHOMA 
Jesse M. Kimball, Davenport. 
OREGON 
ten Weathers, Enterprise. 
Thomas Thompson, Pendleton. 
Ellis L. Morse, Spray. 
Jesse E. Tulley, Wallowa. 
William E. Tate, Wasco. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Eva E. Sechler, Cherry Tree. 
Harry H. Arnold, Clarion. 
Harry L. Koons, East Pittsburgh 
William G. Childs, Grand Valley. 
Jefferson B. Hershey, McKeesport, 
Wilberforce Schweyer, Mifflintown, 
Benjamin L. Ross, Monongahela, 
Isaac H. Snader, New Holland. 
Newton E. Palmer, Oxford 
Howard O. Boyer, Rural Valley. 
Albert E. Franklin, Sutersville. 
Oscar Mau!, Turbotville. 
Dayton W. Mills, Ulster. 
Hettie C. Taylor, Westtown. 
Jacob M. Aiken, Yeagertown. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


William W. Thornton, Enoree. 
Jasper E. Johnson, Gray Court. 
William B. Daughtrey, Sumter. 
Loring Terry, Yemassee. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Harry E. Mosher, Dupree. 
TEN NESSEE 

Charles S. Harrison, Benton. 
Fred S. Pipkin, Lafayette. 
Lorenzo A. Large, Niota. 
Capp A. Richards, Saulsbury. 

TEXAS 
William GC. Kenyon, Amarillo. 
James H, Carpenter, Brownfield. 
Robert H. Stone, Canadian. 
George C. Young, Dallas, 
Delmont Greenstreet, Ennis. 
Larkin B. Richardson, Groesbeck, 
George W. L. Smith, Henderson. 
Sislie Curtis, Larue. 

UTAH 


John P. MeGuire, Provo. 
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VERMONT 
William M. Batchelder, Dorset. 
Carrie E. Sturtevant, East Fairfield, 
Charles F, Thurber, Fairlee. 

Garvin R. Magoon, Gilman. 

Ida H. Hedton, Newbury. 

Walter A. Amsden, Proctorsville, 
Arthur G. Folsom, Tunbridge. 
Lilla 8S. Hager, Wallingford. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Bartholin R. Larsen, Christiansted, 


WASHINGTON 
Nicholas M. Field, Camas. 

Joseph W. Chatfield, Chelan. 

Theo Hall, Medical Lake. 

Wayne S. Kelsey, Opportunity. 
Julius O. Byron, Selah. 

Laura P. McIntyre, Skykomish. 
Frank Hurst, Washtuena. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Calvin Shockey, McComas. 
Anderson C. Early, Mullens. 

Lilly Moser, Paw Paw. 

Melvin O. Whiteman, Wallace. 


WISCONSIN 


Glenn L. Schwandt, Curtiss. 
Edwin E. Weinmann, Iola. 


SENATE 
Monpay, March 10, 1930 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE-——ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed ‘his 
signature to the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 109) ex- 
tending for two years the time within which American claimants 
may make application for payment, under the settlement of war 
claims act of 1928, of awards of the Mixed Claims Commission 
and of the Tripartite Claims Commission, and for one year the 
time within which claims may be filed with the Alien Property 
Custodian, and it was signed by the Vice President. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 9979) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 262) 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Calendar. 


The bill will be placed on the 


TARIFF DUTY ON CEMENT 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, to comply with the rule, I enter 
a motion to reconsider the yote whereby the Senate placed a 
duty on cement. 


DEATH OF MR, JUSTICE SANFORD 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, the sudden death of Justice 
Edward Terry Sanford, of the United States Supreme Court, 
which occurred in this city on Saturday last, came as a shock 
to the people of the Nation. Mr. Justice Sanford was one of 
Tennessee's distinguished sons and was loved and admired by 
all. The Nation has lost one of its greatest jurists. I offer the 
following resolution, which I send to the desk, and ask that it 
may be read and considered by the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 230) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the sudden death of Justice Edward Terry Sanford, 
which occurred in this city at 12 o’clock and 20 mimutes p. m., on 
Saturday last, causes profound sorrow and deep regret to the Mem- 
bers of this body. 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 

Mr. WATSON. 
time to enter upon any extended eulogy of the life, character, 
and public services of William Howard Taft, but when so emi- 


nent a citizen passes from among us, one who has occupied | 


the lofty position of President of the United States, as well 


as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, it is altogether fitting | 


and appropriate that some note of his passing should be made 
by this body. 
lutions which I send to the clerk’s desk, for the 
consideration of which I ask unanimous consent. 

The resolutions (S. Res, 231) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


immediate 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sensibility and 


deep sorrow the announcement of the death of William Howard Taft, 
former President and Chief Justice of the United States. 

Resolved, That as a token of honor to the many virtues, public and 
private, of the illustrious statesman, and as a mark of respect to one 


who has held such eminent public station, the President of the Senate | 


shall appoint a committee of 20 Senators to attend the funeral of Mr. 
Taft on behalf of the Senate. 

Resolved, That such committee may join such committee 
be appointed on the part of the House of Representatives to consider 


and report by what further token of respect and affection it may be | 


proper for the Congress 
sensibility of the Nation. 

Resolved, That the Secretary transmit these resolutions to the House 
of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the afflicted family 
of the illustrious dead. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the second resolution the 
Chair appoints as the committee on behalf of the Senate the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], the Senator from Mon- 
tana {[Mr. Watsu], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Borau], the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TraMMeEty], the Senator 


of the United States to express the deep 


from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the. Senator from Virginia [Mr. | 


Swanson], the senior Senator from California [Mr. JonNson], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsuurstT], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr 
MAN], the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHorrrince}, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Frss], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 


DELL], the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocn], and the | 


Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris]. 
Mr. WATSON. 
of the late Chief Justice will lie in the rotunda of the Capitol 


from 9 until 12 o’clock to-morrow morning, and that funeral | 


services will be held at All Souls Church, Sixteenth and Har- 
vard Streets, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to the memory 
of the honored dead I move that the Senate do now recess until 
next Wednesday morning at 11 o’clock. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate 


(at 11 o'clock and 5 minutes a. m.) took a recess until Wednes- 
day, March 12, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, March 10, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered | 
the, following prayer: ; 


Almighty God, hear us, as our hearts are heavy, because his 
hour has come. One of our best beloved and most eminent citi- 


zens has crossed his Jordan, and we turn to Thee. We see 


goodness and mercy in his face, and it was a face that never | 


wore a veil. A smile was always in his eye, and it was never 
shaded only with sympathy and pity. 


and ten it was an unbroken idyl of tranquil happiness. Blessed 
Father, we are grateful for the touch of his soul, so memorable 
and forever beautiful. 

The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me beside the still 
waters; He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for His name’s sake. Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 


Mr. President, it is not appropriate at this | 


To that end and for that purpose I offer the reso- | 


as may | 


Mr. President, I am informed that the body | 


In him was the union of | 
the art of living and the fine grace of life, and at threescore | 
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art with me. Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me. Thou 
preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies; 
Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, and 


I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, March 7, 1930, was 
read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed, with amendments, in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested, a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 205. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the International Fur 
| Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Germany in 1930. 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to the 

| amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3168) entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act to au 
thorize and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of 
a memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of 
| Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Poto- 
mac River at Washington,’ by adding thereto two new sections, 
to be numbered sections 8 and 9,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Fess, Mr. Hower, and Mr. McKeciar to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 109) 
entitled “Joint resolution extending for two years the 
|} within which American claimants may make application for 

payment, under the settlement of war claims act of 1928, of 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and of the Tripartite 
Claims Commission.” 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Moses and Mr. Fiercnuer members of the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in the 
act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 
1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposi- 
tion of useless papers in the executive departments,” for the 

| disposition of useless papers in the Government Printing Office. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution : 


time 


Senate Resolution 231 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sensibility and 
deep sorrow the announcement of the death of William Howard Taft, 
former President and Chief Justice of the United States. 

Resolved, That as a token of honor to the many virtues, public and 
private, of the illustrious statesman, and as a mark of respect to one 
who has held such eminent public station, the President of the Senate 
| shall appoint a committee of 20 Senators to attend the funeral of Mr. 
Taft on behalf of the Senate. 

Resolved, That such committee may join such committee as may be 
appointed on the part of the House of Representatives to consider and 
report by what further token of respect and affection it may be proper 
for the Congress of the United States to express the deep sensibility of 
the Nation. 

Resolved, That the Secretary transmit these resolutions to the House 
of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the afflicted family of 
the illustrious dead. 

Resolwed, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
Ceceased the Senate do now take a recess until 11 o'clock 


m 
Wednesday next. 


a. on 

The message alsvu announced that pursuant to the foregoing 
resolutions the Vice President had appointed Mr. Watson, Mr. 
WatsuH of Montana, Mr. Smoor, Mr. OveRMAN, Mr. Boran, Mr. 
FrercHer, Mr. Jones, Mr. TrRamMMett, Mr. Norris, Mr. Swan- 
son, Mr. JoHNSON, Mr. AsHURST, Mr. McNary, Mr. PitTMan, 
Mr. SHorTRIDGE, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. Fess, Mr. RANSpELI, Mr. 
McCuttocn, and Mr. Harris members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate to attend the funeral of the deceased. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled joint 
resolution of the Senate of the following title: 
S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution extending for two years the 
time within which American claimants may make application 
| for payment, under the settlement of war claims act of 1928, of 
| awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and of the Tripartite 
| Claims Commission, and for one year the time within which 
| claims may be filed with the Alien Property Custodian. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT | 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on March 7, 1930, present to the | 
President for his approval a joint resolution of the House of the 
fodlowing title: 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation 
for the expenses of official delegates to the Fourth World's | 
Poultry Congress, to be held in England in 1930. 

DEATH OF MR. JUSTICE SANFORD 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 

cation: 
Supreme Court or THe UNiItTep SrarTes, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1930, 
IIon 
Sir 


NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 

In the absence of the Chief Justice, it becomes my duty to in- 
form you of the death of Mr. Justice Sanford on Saturday last, and to 
request that you will inform the House of Representatives. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
OLrver WENDELL HoLMEs, 
Presiding Justice Supreme Court of the United States. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, in the death of Associate Justice Bdward Terry Sanford 
the Supreme Court has lost one of its most brilliant and dis- 
tinguished members and the Nation one of its ablest and most 
conscientious public servants. Justice Sanford was a native of 
my congressional district and was a descendant of one of the 
outstanding pioneer families of east Tennessee. He came of 
stalwurt stock, inheriting strong intellectual endowments along 
with a fascinating personality that won him friends and ad- 
mirers wherever he was known. As ua lawyer, he early took 
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rank as a leader in his profession, but he did not ailow his pro- 
fessional duties to exclude his interest in civic activities, to 
which he was very greatly devoted prior to his elevation to the 
bench, 

He was a trustee of the University of Tennessee, where he 
was formerly a student, and of the East Tennessee Institute. 
He was governor of the Knoxville General Hospital, president of 
the Tennessee Bar Association, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the George Peabody College for Teachers, and vice 

sident of the Tennessee Historical Association. He also had 
honorary degrees from the University of Cincinnati and other 
institutions. 

His legal ability was recognized by President Roosevelt in 
1907, when Attorney Sanford was summoned to Washington and 
given a post in the Department of Justice as Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States. A year later, on the death of 
Judge Clark, Mr. Sanford was appointed by President Roosevelt 
United States district judge for the eastern and middle districts 
of Tennessee, During the 15 years that he presided as United 
States district judge his method of dispensing “even-handed 
justice” was enthusiastically remarked by both the legal pro- 
fession and the laity. He was broad and tolerant on the bench, 
and never permitted the remotest injustice to a defendant, how- 
ever poor and unfortunate, if he knew it. He took the position 
that it were far better that a hundred guilty escape than that 
one innocent man should be punished. 

In 1923 he was by President Harding promoted to the Su- 
preme Bench, the most powerful and illustrious tribunal in the 
world. As a member of that august body, he abundantly justi- 
fied the wisdom of his promotion. No member of that great 
court was held in higher esteem by his countrymen than Jus- | 
tice Sanford. His untimely passing is universally deplored in 
Tennessee, his native State, which he has so conspicuously 
honored, as well as throughout the Nation, which he has served | 
with such patriotic zeal and fidelity. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, “know ye not that there is 


a prince and a great man” this day being consigned to his final | 
resting place in the bosom of his native soil, which he loved and | 


honored even as it loved and honored him. 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the following resolution, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolution 182 
Resolved, That the House has heard with 
death of Hon. Edward Terry Sanford, 
preme Court of the United States. 
Reaolved, That the Clerk 
and to the Supreme 
family of the deceased. 


House 


profound sorrow of the 
Associate Justice of the Su- 


communicate these 
Court and 


resolutions to the Sen- 
ate transmit a copy thereof to the 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

DEATH OF CHIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the 
munication from the Acting Secretary of State: 

The of State his compliments to the 
Speaker House of Representatives and incloses copy of the proclama- 


following com- 


Acting Secretary presents 
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tion by the President officially announcing the death of William Howard 


Taft, ex-President of the United States, which occurred in this city 


on Saturday afternoon, March 8, at 5.15 o'clock. 


ANNOUNCING THE DeatH or THE Hon. WILLIAM Howarp Tart 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THR UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION 
To the people of the United States: 

It becomes my sad duty to announce officially the death of William 
Howard Taft, which occurred at his home in the city of Washington 
on the 8th day of March, 1930, at 5.15 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. Taft's service to our country has been of rare distinction and 
was marked by a purity of patriotism, a lofty disinterestedness, and a 
devotion to the best interests of the Nation that deserve and will ever 
command the grateful memory of his countrymen. His career was 
almost unique in the wide range of official duty as judge, Solicitor 
General, Governor General of the Philippines, Secretary of War, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and finally Chief Justice. 

His private life was characterized by a simplicity of virtue that won 
for him a place in the affection of his fellow countrymen rarely equaled 
by any man. In public and in private life he set a shining example, 
and his death will be mourned throughout the land. 

As an expression of the public sorrow it is ordered that the flags of 
The White House and of the several departmental buildings be dis- 
played at halfstaff for a period of 30 days, and that suitable military 


| and naval honors under orders of the Secretary of War and the Sec- 


retary of the Navy may be rendered on the day of the funeral. 

Done at the city of Washington this 8th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord 1930, and of the independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and fifty-fourth. 

[SEAL.] 

By the President: 

WiLBur J. Carr, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] 
will kindly take the chair. 

Mr. GARNER took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, as the Member longest in 
service from the State of his nativity, as the Representative for 
25 years of the district in which he was born and lived most of 
his superb and eventful life, I take upon myself the duty of 
making announcement from the floor of the House, as is the 
custom, of the death last Saturday at his home in Washington, 
as the shadows of evening were about to fall, of William 
Howard Taft. 

I shall attempt no pronouncement of eulogy upon that illus- 
trious man. His life and public career are well known to every 
Member present; they speak for themselves. Unique he was in 
that he held two offices of supreme command. He was both 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and President of the United 
States. Unique he was, too, in the possession of the heartfelt 
affection of more of his fellow countrymen than probably any 
public man in American history. He was my honored friend so 
long as my memory can run. I remember him well, Mr. 
Speaker, when I was my daughter’s age and he was a student at 
Yale. My heart is heavy, indeed. 

In respect and honor to his memory and to the memory also 
of his friend and colleague, the distinguished jurist who pre- 
ceded him in death by but a few hours, I offer the following 
resolution and move its adoption: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 183 


The House having learned with profound sensibility and sorrow of 
the death of William Howard Taft, former President of the United 
States and Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court: 

Resolved, That as a token of honor to the many virtues, public and 
private, of the illustrious statesman, and as a mark of respect to one 
who has held such eminent public stations, the Speaker of this House 
shall appoint a committee to attend the funeral of Mr. Taft on behalf 
of the House. - 

Resoived, That such committee may join such committee as may be 
appointed on the part of the Senate to consider and report by what 
further token of respect and affection it may be proper for the Congress 
of the United States to express the deep sensibility of the Nation. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and to the Supreme Court and transmit a copy of the same to the 
afflicted family of the illustrious dead. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the present 
occupant of the chair will appoint the following committee. 


Herpert Hoover, 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. Henney ALLEN Cooper, of Wisconsin; Hon. Gitnert N. HAvGEN, 
of lowa: Hon. Wituis C. Hawtey, of Oregon; Hon. James C. Mc- | 
LAUGHLIN, of Michigan; Hon. Burton L. Frencu, of Idaho; Hon. Joun | 
M. Newson, of Wisconsin; Hon. SterHen G. Porter, of Pennsylvania; 
Hon. Joun Q. Titson, of Connecticut; Hon. Frep A. Brrrren, of Iil- 
nois; Hon. Epwarp E. Browne, of Wisconsin; Hon. Gruorcre 8S. GRAHAM, 
of Pennsylvania; Hon. Leonipas C. Dyer, of Missouri; Hon. Jonn G. 
Cooper, of Ohio; Hon. CHartes C. Kearns, of Ohio; Hon. WILLIAM 
E. Hess, of Ohio; Hon. Epwarp W. Pou, of North Carolina; Hon. JoHN 
N. Garner, of Texas; Hon. THomas M. Bety, of Georgia; Hon. Henry 
T. Raney, of Illinois; Hon. Avo.en J. Sapatn, of Illinois; Hon. 
Josern W. Byrns, of Tennessee; Hon. James W. CoLtier, of Missis- 
sippi; Hon. Epwarp T. Taytor, of Colorado; Hon. Corpriit HULL, of 
Tennessee ; Hon. Rorert L. Doucuton, of North Carolina; Hon. ANDREW 
J. Monvtaoue, of Virginia; Hon. Hatrron W. SumMners, of Texas; and | 
Hon. Rorert Crosser, of Ohio. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
mainder of the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will report the re- 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the | without 
this | mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


late William Howard Taft and the late Edward Terry Sanford 
House do now adjourn until Wednesday, March 12, 1930. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURN MENT 


Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 20 minutes p, m.), in con- | 


formance with the order heretofore made, the House adjourned 
until Wednesday, March 12, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- | 


mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, March 11, 1930, as re- 

ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

©OM MITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 


The question is on agreeing | 





(10.30 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States fixing the commencement of the terms of President and 
Vice President and Members of Congress and fixing the time of 
the assembling of Congress (H. J. Res. 9 and 25). 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United | ctate of the Union. 


States with reference to the election of the President and Vice 
President (H. J. Res. 216). 


COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 
(10 a. m., caucus room) 
To authorize the Bureau of Mines to manufacture 1 gram 


|} ment (Rept. No. 873). 





of radium (H. R. 4811). 
Por Wednesday, March 12, 1930 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Authorizing appropriations for the construction and mainte- 
nance of improvements necessary for protection of the national 
forests from fire (H. R. 3245). 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 

To authorize the creation of Indian trust estates, and for 
other purposes (H. R. 6979). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 

States (H. J. Res. 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 


Proposing an amendment to tbe eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 99). 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res. 246). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
. (10.30 a. m.) 

To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
Ilouse Resolution 141. 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider an engineering project for the improvement of 
the Bridgeport Harbor, 
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COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
(10.30 a, m.) 
A subcommittee meeting to consider private bills. 


AFFAIRS 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

361. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Federal Farm Board for 
$100,600,000, to be immediately available, as a part of the re- 
volving fund of $500,000,000 authorized to be appropriated by 
the agricultural marketing act approved June 15, 1929 (HL. Doe. 
No. 315), was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ANDREW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6142. A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to lease the United 
States naval destroyer and submarine base, Squantum, Mass. ; 
amendment (Rept. No. 866). Referred to the 


AND 


Com- 


Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 6343. 
A bill to provide for the extension of the boundary limits of the 
proposed Great Smoky Mountains national park, the establish- 
ment of which is authorized by the act approved May 22, 1926 
(44 Stat. 616); without amendment (Rept. No. 867). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

Mr. DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6349. <A 
bill authorizing the attendance of the Marine Band at the Con- 
federate veterans’ reunion to be held at Biloxi, Miss.: with 
amendment (Rept. No. 868). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8639. A bill to amend and reenact subdivision 
(a) of section 209 of the transportation act, 1920; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 869). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ALLGOOD: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 10475. <A bill to authorize the creation of organized rural 
communities to demonstrate the benefits of planned settlement 
and supervised rural development; with amendment (Rept. No. 
870). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 


Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
3144. A bill to amend sections 599, 600, and 601 of subchapter 3 
of the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia; with amend- 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
H. R. 10381. A bill to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. S874). Re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 2388. 
A bill for the correction of the naval records of officers and 
sailors who served on the Harvard and the Yale during the 
Spanish War; with amendment (Rept. No. 871). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOPKINS: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 6472. A 
bill for the relief of William J. Cocke; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 872). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 10621) authorizing W. L. 
Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near the town of McGregor, Iowa; to the Commit 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 10622) to provide for 
the payment to States of amounts equal to a part of the sums 
collected as internal revenue taxes on tobacco in order to foster 
education and road construction, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10623) to authorize trans- 
portation and traveling expenses to the dependent members of 
the immediate families of civilian employees of the Govern- 
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ment of the United States appointed, transferred, or ordered to 
or from positions beyond the continental limits of the United 
States; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


by Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 10624) authorizing an ap- | 
propriation from the Federal-nid fund assigned to the State of | 


Nebraska, and unobligated, for the purpose of constructing 
and maintaining a public highway within the Omaha and Win- 
nebago Indian Reservation, in Nebraska; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

bv Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 10625) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to protect navigation from obstruction and in- 
jury by preventing the discharge of oi! into the coastal navi- 
gable waters of the United States,” approved June 7, 1924; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10626) to 
determine the nationality of persons born at sea, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LEAVITT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 


10627) to amend the act of February 14, 1920, authorizing and | 


directing the collection of fees for work done for the benefit of 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

ty Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 10628) for the purpose 
of preserving life at sea, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 10629) to amend | 


certain laws relating to American seamen, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 10630) to authorize 
the President to consolidate and coordinate government activi- 
ties affecting war veterans; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. BEERS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 23) 
providing for the printing as a House document the proceedings 
held in Congress of the United States on February 22, 1930, in 
commemoration of the one hundred and ninety-eighth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Washington; to the Committee 
on Printing. 


By Mr. GIBSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 262) proposing | 


an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

by Mr. SPARKS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 263) proposing 
to amend the Constitution the United States to exclude 
alieus in counting the whole number of persons in each State 
for apportionment of Representatives among the several States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 10631) for the relief of 
Barnet Albert; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 10632) granting an increase 
of Dorothea Feldewerth; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10633) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Glazebrook ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill 
ing an pension to Margaret 

mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

hy Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 10635) for the relief of the 
Robins Dry Dock & Repair Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 10686) granting a pension to 
William C. Snow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 10637) granting a pension 
to Hattie Elmira Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 10688) granting a pension to 
Daisy Ballard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10639) for the relief of 
Alice May Rochow; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 10640) granting an increase 
of pension to Roxanna R. Granger; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions, 


pension to 


(H. R. 10684) grant- 


increase of Foster; to the Com- 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10641) granting an increase of pension to 
Melissa EF. Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 10642) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (H. R. 10643) for the relief of 
Charles D. Jeronimus; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10644) for the 
relief of Frank W. Childress; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10645) for the 
relief of Roland Baldwin Estep; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 
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By Mr. SWING: 
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A bill (H. R. 10646) to extend the benefit 


| of the United States employment compensation act to Frank A. 


Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

sy Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 10647) to extend the 
provisions of the aet of Congress approved September 7, 1916, 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States receiving injuries in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” to Frank A. Boyle; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 10648) granting a pension 
to Charles A. Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 10649) for the relief of the estate 
of J. W. Braxton, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5439. Petition of National Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, Easton, Pa., requesting additional immigration restric- 
tion in order to further decrease the annual influx of aliens who 
elter the United States; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

5440. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Lovington, IIL, 
requesting favorable action on House bill 2562 providing for 
increased pension to the men who served in the armed forces 
of the United States during the Spanish War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5441. Also, petition of citizens of Maroa, IIL, requesting favor- 
able action on House bill 2562, providing for increased pension 


| to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 


during the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5442. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from interested citizens of 
Fayette County, Lil., favoring the passage of the Spanish War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5443. Also, petition of interested citizens of Mount Vernon, 


| Il, in support of the Spanish War pension bill; to the Commit- 
| tee on Pensions. 


5444. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of citizens of Pine Grove, 
Schuylkill County, Pa., urging immediate action on the pending 
bill to provide an increase of pension for Spanish-American War 
veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5445. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 71 citizens of 
Sioux City, Woodbury County, Iowa, urging the speedy consid- 
eration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5446. By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Memorial of Common 
Council of the city of Aberdeen, 8S. Dak., urging passage of Joint 
Resolution 167; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5447. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of Polish 
Ladies’ National Society, of Kenosha, Wis., urging the passage 
of a bill to establish Pulaski memorial day on October 11 of each 
year; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5448. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of Federal Grand Jurors’ 
Association for the Eastern District of New York, requesting 
Congress to support the Porter bill now pending, which would 
establish a narcotic bureau, in order that the National Govern- 
ment may be able to cope with the existing illicit drug traffic; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5449. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of Lieutenant Lansdale Post, 
No. 67, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Sacramento, Calif., favor- 
ing House bill 2562, providing for increased pensions of veterans 
of Spanish-American War, Philippine insurrection, and China 
relief expedition ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5450. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of city of Lakeland, Fla., in 
support of House Joint Resolution 167; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5451. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of Frank L. Wimmer and 45 


| other indorsers, seeking consideration and passage of Senate 


bill 476 and House bill 2562, for relief of Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5452. Also, petition of O. L. Barker and 86 other indorsers, 
seeking consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5453. Also, petition of Charles Baldwin and 53 other in- 
dorsers, seeking consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing increased rates of pension for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5454. Also, petition of H. C. Asmus and 57 other indorsers, 
for consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, for relief of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5455. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of F. S. Schwei- 
zer and approximately 45 others, to increase the pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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5456. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 82 citizens of Day- 
ton, Montgomery County, Ohio, praying for early consideration 
and passage of House bill 2562 to increase the pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5457. Also, petition of 77 members of Company 
Military Home, Dayton, Ohio, praying for early consideration 
and passage of House bill 2562 to provide increases of pension 
for veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5458. By Mr. GARBER of Oklaboma: Petition of Alexander 
Drug Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., urging support of House bill 
11; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5459. Also, petition of uncompensated disabled veterans of 
World War, Castle Point, N. Y., urging support of House bill 
7825; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5460. Also, petition of McKinley Robinson, uncompensated 
tubercular veteran, Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., 
urging support of Rankin bill, H. R. 7825; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5461. Also, petition of Patriotic of 


Order Sons America, 


Eaton, Pa., supporting any measure requiring registration of | 


aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
5462. 
ing support of House bill 7825 
Veterans’ Legislation. 
5468. Also, petition of Joe C. Wolke, Fitzsimons General Hos- 
pital, Denver, Colo., urging support of the Rankin bill, H. R. 
7825; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


; to the Committee on World War 


5464. Also, petition of J. Sam Lewis, Amarillo, Tex., urging | 


support of House bill 9500; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

5465. Also, petition of Associated Retail Credit Men of Tulsa, 
Okla., urging support of House bill 8526; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5466. Also, petition of Parent Teachers’ Association of Central 
School in Blackwell, Okla., urging support of Jones-Cooper bill, 
H. R. 1195; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

5467. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5468. By Mr. GLOVER: Petition of McGehee 
Counties, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 2562 
bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5469. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Pontiac, Mich., 
urging favorable action of House bill 7389, known as the vet- 
eraus’ bonus bill; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

5470. By Mr. IGOE: Petition of residents of the sixth con- 
gressional district of Illinois, urging prompt consideration of 
House bill 2562 proposing additional benefits for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5471. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Hon. Ernest 
C. Cox, department commander, American Legion, Austin, Tex., 


and 
and Senate 


indorsing House bill 9112 creating a board to reconsider the | 
the Committee | 
| New York, opposing 


disallowed claims of World War veterans; to 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5472. Also, petition of B. N. Nash, of Normangee, Tex., in- 
dorsing House bill 11, Kelly resale price bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5473. Also, petition of R. M. Smith, proprietor of Harris Drug 
Store, Whitney, Tex., indorsing House bill 11, Kelly resale price 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5474. Also, petition of Hugh M. Hodge, manager Rice Phar- 
macy, Rice, Tex., indorsing House bill 11, Kelly resale price 
bill: to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5475. Also, petition of J. B. Smith, Kerens, Tex., indorsing 
House bill 11, Kelly resale price bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

5476. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of W. E. Duncan and 
other residents of New Boston in the sixth congressional dis- 
trict of Ohio, in support of the bill to increase the rates of 
pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

5477. By Mr. KINCHELOE: Petition of W. J. Greenwell and 
40 other citizens of Union County, Ky., urging passage of legis- 
lation providing for increased pension rates for Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5478. By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of the city council of the 
city of Fort Worth, Tex., for enactment of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 167; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5479. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Federal Grand Jurors’ 
Association for the Eastern District of New York, Flatbush, and 
Fifth Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., urging support of House bill 
10561, designed to create a narcotic bureau so that the Gov- 
ernment may better cope with the drug evil; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


72 
to 


I, National | 





Also, petition of Edward Finn, Castle Point, N. Y., urg- | 


| forces 
Caledonia | 
County, Vt., urging legislation for the relief of Spanish War | 
Desha | 


| armed 
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5480. Also, petition of 


9025 


citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., Indian 


2° 
oo 


| war veterans and their friends, urging Congress to speedily pass 


the Manlove bill (H. R. 8976) for the relief of veterans, widows, 
and minor orphan children of veterans of Indian wars; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5481. By Mr. MCREYNOLDS: Petition of citizens of Metgy 
County, Tenn., requesting immediate consideration of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sions to men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

5482. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 70 citizens of Wheaton, 
Barry County, Mo., urging Congress to pass favorably upon 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5483. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of Joseph H. Christiana 
and other citizens of Covington, Ky., urging the early considera 
tion and enactment of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5484. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of E, G. Brungard 
and 69 other citizens of St. Louis and St. Louis County, urging 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5485. Also, petition of Margaret Hinzmann and 21 other citi- 
zens of St. Louis, Mo., urging passage of House bill 2562, provid 
ing for adequate pensions for the men who served in the armed 
forces during the Spanish-American War and incident insurreec- 
tions ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5486. Also, petition of Julia A. Roemer and 28 other citizens 
of St. Louis, Mo., urging passage of House bill 2562, providing 
for adequate pensions for the men who served in the armed 
during the Spanish-American War and the incident in 
surrections ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5487. Also, petition of Benjamin F. Weaver and 44 other citi- 
zens of St. Louis and St. Louis County, urging speedy considera- 
tion and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, provid 
ing for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5488. Also, petition of Peter Richards and 30 other citizens 
of St. Louis, Mo., and St. Louis County, urging speedy consid- 
eration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5489. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: 


Petition of the 


| Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, favoring the 


passage of nominal fees for passports; to the 
Foreign Affairs. 

5490. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerege of the State of 
the independence of the Philippine Islands; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

5491. Also, petition of New York State Pharmaceutical A 
ciation, favoring the passage of the Capper-Kelly bill, House bill 
11; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5492. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of residents 
of Liberty, Monticello, and Fallsburg, Sullivan County, N. Y., 
praying for legislation increasing the pensions of Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5495. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Illinois Farm 
ers’ Institute, urging Federal aid for the completion of the 
Illinois waterway; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5494. By Mr. SWING: Petition of C. A. Pender and 97 citi- 
zens of the eleventh congressional district of California, urging 
the adoption of the Box bill restricting Mexican immigration ; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5495. Also, petition of M. E. Clem and 48 citizens of the 
eleventh congressional district of California, urging the adop- 
tion of the Box bill to restrict Mexican immigration; to 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5496. Also, petition of George L. Geib and 50 
Riverside, Calif., urging the adoption of Senate Dill 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5497. Also, petition of Carl F. Smith and 67 citizens of Los 
Angeles, Calif., urging the adoption of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5498. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition signed by Benjamin 
Weber and others of Jefferson County, Ky., supporting relief 
legislation for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com 
mittee on Pensions. 


Committee on 


the 


citizens of 


176 and 
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5499. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the San Francisco Bay district of California, urging the 
early enactment of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, March 12, 1930 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’chock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Alien Frazier Keyes 
Ashurst George La Follette Simmons 
Baird Glass McCulloch Smoot 

tarkley Glenn McKellar Steck 
Bingham Goff McMaster Steiwer 

Black Goldsborough McNary Stephens 
Biaine Gould Metcalf Sullivan 
lease Greene Moses Swanson 
Borah Grundy Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Nye Trammell 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Tydings 
Capper Hastings Overman Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield Patterson Wagner 
Connally Hawes Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hayden Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Hebert Pittman Waterman 
Cutting Heflin Ransdell Watson 

Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 

Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. 

Fess Jones Schall 

Fletcher Kean Sheppard 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

CLAIMS ALLOWED BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE (8. DOC, NO. 108) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, schedules covering certain claims allowed by the 
General Accounting Office, in the total amount of $2,182.30, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE—FOURTH WORLD'S POULTRY CONGRESS 

(8. DOC. NO, 111) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation, fiscal year 1930, amounting 
to $15,000 for expenses of official delegates of the United States 
to the Fourt!) World’s Poultry Congress to be held in England 
in 1930, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

USELESS PAPERS IN THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, lists of documents and papers on the files of the In- 
terior Department which are not needed or useful in the trans- 
action of the current business of the department and have no 
permanent value or historical interest, and asking for action 
looking toward their disposition, which was referred to a Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Nye and Mr. PITTMaNn 
members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 

USELESS PAPERS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the secretary of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, schedules of papers on 
the files of the Civil Service Commission in Washington and in 
the offices of the secretaries of certain civil-service districts 
which are not useful in the current business and have no his- 
torical interest, and asking for action looking toward their dis- 
position, which was referred to a Joint Select Committee on 
the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments. 


Shortridge 
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The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Date and Mr. Mc- 
KerLLar members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 


SURVEY OF UNCOMPLETED BRIDGES, FLORIDA (H. DOC. NO, 316) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
| tion from the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, Department 
of Agriculture, submitting, pursuant to law, a survey of the 
uncompleted bridges of the Oversea Highway from Key West 
to the mainland in the State of Florida, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was ordered to be printed with illustrations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, at Galesburg, IIL, 
favoring the prompt making of appropriations for the comple- 
tion of the Illinois waterway, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
municipal council of San Pablo, Province of Laguna, P. L, 
favoring the passage of the so-called King bill, providing for 
the independence of the Philippine Islands, which were re- 





ferred to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
New York State Society, Daughters of the American Colonists, 
favoring the passage of legislation providing for the registration 
= all aliens, which was referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association at Springfield, IL, indorsing 
the policy and purpose of the agricultural marketing act, etc., 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also laid before the Senate communications in the nature 
of memorials from Walter R. Rennecke, of Seattle, Wash., 
remonstrating against the United States joining the League of 
Nations or the World Court, and also presenting sundry cor- 
poration matters, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate the following resolutions of the 
Senate of the State of New Jersey, which were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 


New Jersty SENATE, 


March 4, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 





President of the Senate. 

The following resolution was adopted by the New Jersey Legislature 
on Tuesday, February 25, 1930: 

“Whereas the platforms of the two great political parties of this 
Nation advocate the maintenance of an adequate system of national 
defense ; and 

“Whereas the people of New Jersey have ever been in the front 
rank when the safety of this Nation has been endangered; and 

“ Whereas the Organized Reserves will, in case of a national emer- 
gency, constitute by far the largest component of the Army of the 
United States, and should, therefore, receive proper training and equip- 
ment; and 

“Whereas the Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, a 
patriotic body of citizens of whom the great majority have had active 
service in the Army of the United States during the late war, have 
requested the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the Congress of the United States to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to carry out the training of the Organized Re- 
serves for the fiscal year 1931: Then be it 

“ Resolved by the Senate of the State of New Jersey (the House of 
Assembly concurring), That the Congress be, and it hereby is, requested 
to appropriate sufficient funds to carry out the provisions of the na- 
tional defense act of 1920 and its accompanying legislation so that the 
program of the War Department may be effectively carried out; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate is hereby instructed to 
forward certified copies of this resolution, signed by the president and 
secretary of the senate and the speaker and clerk of the house to the 
following: The President of the United States, the United States Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives, the Senators and Members of Con- 
gress from the State of New Jersey. 

“ ArTHur N. Prnsor, 
“ President of the Senate. 
“Oxviver F. Van Camp, 
“ Becretary of the Senate. 
“WitiiaM E. Knicut, 
“ Speaker of the House. 
“Freperick A. BROpESSER, 
“ Olerk of the House.” 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cloud 
County, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
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increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLAINE presented resolutions adopted by Ashland Lodge, 
No. 184, Knights of Pythias, Domain of Wisconsin, at Ashland, 
Wis., favoring proper care and hospitalization by the Federal 


Government for sick and indigent Indians, through the Public | 


Health Service or special agency of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which were referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented a petition of sundry postal em- 
ployees of the city of Cheyenne, Wyo., praying for the passage 


which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for the 


passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish | 


War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 


Dallas County, Tex., and of Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish | 


War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented resolutions adopted by the 
common council of the city of Flint, Mich., favoring the passage 
of legislation providing for the observance of October 11 of 
each year as General Pulaski’s memorial day for the com- 
memoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revo- 
lutionary War hero, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Library. 


He also presented a memorial numerously signed by sundry 


citizens of Battle Creek, Mich., remonstrating against any 
change in the existing calendar unless a proviso be included 
definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the continuity of the 
weekly cycle without the insertion of blank days, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. KBAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Vine- 


land and vicinity, in the State of New Jersey, remonstrating | 


against any change in existing calendar unless a proviso be 
included definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the con- 
tinuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of blank days, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hudson and 


Essex Counties and Pequannock, N. J., praying for the passage | 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- | 


erans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Seattle and 
vicinity, in the State of Washington, praying for the passage 
of legislation to create a Federal department of education, 
which were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a resolution adopted by Washington 
Post, No. 12, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of 
Kansas, at Lawrence, Kans., favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion for the erection of a statue of Maj. Gen. George H. Thomas, 
the “ Rock of Chickamauga,” in Chickamauga Park, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


He also presented a resolution adopted by Washington Post, | 


No, 12, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, at 
Lawrence, Kans., opposing the passage of legislation for placing 
headstones at the graves of Confederate soldiers, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Yates 
Center and vicinity, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating 
against a revision of the present calendar unless a proviso be 


attached definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the con- | 


tinuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of blank days, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
PETITIONS FOR SHOE AND LEATHER TARIFF 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I present for 
the Recorp and to lie on the table certain petitions signed by 
several thousand operatives and employers in the shoe industry, 
and merchants and other citizens, living in Massachusetts com- 
munities where leather and shoe factories are located. 

These citizens petition Congress to grant an adequate tariff 
on women’s shoes and leather “to protect the shoe and leather 
industries and allied trades of this country from the rapidly 


increasing competition of foreign-made products which is threat- 


ening the existence of our shoe and leather industry.” 

They add further in their petition: “The livelihood of thou- 
sands of shoe and leather workers and their families and the 
welfare of our respective communities as a whole is involved. 
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We can not compete with the low-paid workers of Europe, and 
we must look to Congress for protection.” 

These petitions are from Massachusetts towns and cities 
where are located many leather and women’s shoe manufactur- 
ing plants; the cities of Lynn and Haverhill, which are two of 
the largest producers of women’s shoes in the country; Marble- 
head, Woburn, Danvers, Peabody, and Salem, where leather 
tanneries are located, and near-by communities. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be received and 


| lie on the table. 
of legislation providing for shorter working hours on Saturdays | 
in the Postal Service, and additional pay for length of service, | 


REPORT OF THE DISTRICT COMMITTEE—CHILDREN’S TUBERCULOSIS 
SANATORIUM 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3425) to amend the act 
of Congress approved March 1, 1929, entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of a children’s tuberculosis sanatorium,” 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
263) thereon. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 
As in open executive session, 
Mr, BLAINE, from the Committee on thé Judiciary, reported 


| the nomination of James A. Cobb, of the District of Columbia, 


to be a judge of the municipal court, District of Columbia, 
which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported the nomination of Edgar ©, Geddie, of North Carolina, 
to be United States marshal, eastern district of North Carolina, 


| which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 


Mr. NORRIS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
the nomination of Arthur Arnold, cf West Virginia, to be 
States attorney, northern district of West Virginia, 
which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

ENROLLED RESOLUTION PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on March 10, 1980, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the enrolled joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 109) extending for two years the time within which 
American claimants may make application for payment, under 
the settlement of war claims act of 1928, of awards of the 
Mixed Claims Commission, and of the Tripartite Claims Com- 


which were 


JOINT 


| mission, and for one year the time within which claims may be 
Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Olympia, | 
Wash., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased | 


filed with the Alien Property Custodian. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRUNDY (for Mr. Reep): 

A bill (S. 3846) granting a pension to George W. Beaty; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3847) granting an increase of compensation to 
Levie Blanche Sharps; to the Committee on Finance, 

A bill (S. 3848) granting a pension to Thomas B. West (with 


| accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. KEYES: 

A bill (S. 3849) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
purchase land and to construct buildings and facilities suitable 
for radio research investigations; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3850) for the relief of Grant A. McNeal; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 3851) granting an increase of pension to Inez G. 
Barber (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


| Pensions, 


A bill (S. 3852) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish grades and an inspection service for canned foods in 
order to facilitate commerce therein, and to enable the con- 
sumers to purchase canned foods on the basis of quality, 
thereby lending encouragement to the producers of quality 
farm products; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 3853) for the relief of Alexander M. Proctor; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3854) for the relief of Second Lieut. Charles D. 
Wiegand ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 3855) granting an increase of pension to Larry E. 
Gant; 

A bill (S. 3856) granting an increase of pension to Sarah P. 
Abrel; 
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A bill (S. 3857) granting a pension to Charlie Hyden ; 

A bill (S. 2858) granting a pension to James W. Taylor; and 

A bill (S. 3859) granting a pension to Priscilla Elmore; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3860) for the relief of Dillon A. Collett; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3861) to provide for a home for aged and indigent 
Indians in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 8862) providing for the examination and prelimi- 
nary survey of that composite stream, extending a distance of 
approximately 25 miles, from the Intracoastal Canal, as it 
traverses section 48, township 17 south, range 19 east, parish of 
La Fourche, La., down to Lake Chien, in the parish of Terre- 
bonne, State of Louisiana; to the Committee on Commerce. 

$y Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 3868) granting a pension to Frank H. Regan (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

A bill (S. 3864) granting a pension to Frederick W. Meyer 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3865) granting a pension to Priscilla Wilson (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3866) for the relief of Joseph N. Marin; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

ty Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 3867) for the relief of William J. Clark; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 3868) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Lamar Lumber Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge across the West Pearl River at or near Talisheek, 
La.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 3869) to reorganize the Federal Power Commission, 
to amend the Federal water power act, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3870) granting an increase of pension to Annie E. 
Bowen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3871) to amend the act of February 14, 1920, 
nuthorizing and directing the collection of fees for work done 
for the benefit of Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 3872) 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3873) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Carondelet, Mo.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3874) to correct the military record of Gus Ryman; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: 

A bill (S. 83875) to authorize issuance of certificates of citizen- 
ship to certain veterans of the World War; 

A bill (S. 3876) relating to educational requirements of ap- 
plicants for citizenship ; 

A bill (S. 3877) to amend the naturalization laws in respect 
of competency of witnesses; and 

A bill (S. 3878) to amend the naturalization laws in respect 
of posting of notices of petitions for citizenship; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3879) granting a pension to Sarah Higgins; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 3880) granting a pension to George W. Fawcett, sr. ; 

A bill (S. 3881) granting a pension to Jack Miller; and 

A bill (S. 3882) granting a pension to Bliza Ellen Stewart; io 
the Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3883) for the relief of Uel Stephens; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3884) to amend section 5 of the suits in admiralty 
act, approved March 9, 1920; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


for the relief of Sadie Bermi; to the Com- 


CENSUS AND DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, one of the greatest evils con- 
nected with the spread of communism and in connection with 
the problem of unemployment is the alien question in the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a joint resolution 
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which provides for the taking of a census of all aliens. Those 
who are here in violation of the laws of the United States are 
to be immediately deported. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 153) 
relating to the deportation of certain aliens illegally in the 
United States was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, 7,000,000 aliens inhabit our 
land. It is claimed that more than half of them are here in 
violation of our immigration laws. They are “stealing into” 
positions that belong to American citizens. They work for half 
price and get jobs that were formerly filled by patriotic Ameri- 
can citizens. They constitute the main trouble in the problem 
of the “ unemployed.” They are stealing the birthright of hun- 
dreds of thousands of American citizens who are driven out of 
employment by these swarms of aliens who infest the land. 

My resolution provides for taking a census of them. Under 
its provisions we will find out who they are, where they live, 
how they came here, when they came, and where they came 
from. This will enable us to know how many of them came 
here under the immigration law and how many came here in 
violation of it. The resolution provides that the latter class 
shall be deported to the countries from which they came. The 
passage of my resolution would be a body blow to racketeer- 
ing and to communism and to unemploymentism that now so 
sorely afflict our country. I hope to get favorable action upon 
the joint resolution which I have just introduced. 

I desire to read an Associated Press dispatch from Detroit, 
Mich., which gives us additional evidence of the harm being 


done to American citizens by giving to aliens positions that 
belong to Americans. 


CITY TO REMOVE ALL ALIENS FROM PAY ROLL 

Derroit, March 3.—The city council took steps to make its order 
sweeping all aliens from the municipal pay roll effective to-morrow 
night. 

Only a veto by Mayor Charles Bowles of a resolution adopted last 
Tuesday night can save the jobs of 1,553 persons who are not citizens 
of the United States but are employed by various departments of the 
city government. The mayor has not indicated his attitude toward the 
resolution. 

The resolution provides that if “extenuating circumstances” are 
found In individual cases such aliens may be reemployed. While most 
of those affected by the order are laborers, several are skilled workmen 
who have been with the various city departments from 5 to 17 years. 


Mr. BLEASE. 


Mr. President, following the joint resolution 
introduced by the Senator from Alabama, I ask that the item 
which I send to the desk from the New York Sun may be read. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the New York Sun of Wednesday, March 5, 1930] 
HYPOTHETICAL 

If the Federal Government and the State government would concur 
for a few hours; and 

If they would allow the reds to assemble in hundreds of meetings 
to-morrow ; and 

If the citizenship papers, passports, etc., of each person were exam- 
ined; and 

If all of those not entitled to remain in the United States were de- 
ported, could any greater blessing befall this country? 


Without objection, the Secretary 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. BLainn, the Committee on the Judiciary was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 3041) 
to amend the act entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter 
judgment in any claims which the Seminole Indians may have 
against the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 20, 1924, as amended, and it was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF THE OLEOMARGARINE ACT 


Mr. METCALF submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6) to amend the definition of 
oleomargarine contained in the act entitled “An act defining 
butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufac- 
ture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” ap- 
proved August 2, 1886, as amended, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment intended te be proposed 
by him to House bill 7491, the Agricultural Department appro- 


priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as follows: 











1930 


In the item for crop and Hvestock estimates, on page 66, line 12, after | 
the word “cotton,” to insert a colon and the following additional 
proviso: 

“ Provided further, That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall 
be available for any expense incident to ascertaining, collecting, or pub- 
lishing a report stating the intention of the stock growers as to the 
number of lambs to be produced.” 


Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7955, the War Department appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


In the items for seacoast defenses, on page 29, line 17, after the 
name “Corps of Engineers,” to strike out “ $421,550” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$506,550, of which $85,000 shall be avatiable for the 
construction of suitable shore protection works to prevent further erosion | 
of the shore line at Fort Screven, Ga.” 


AMENDMENT TO WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL | 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


| 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH submitted an amendment intended to | 
be proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, | 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 


Paragraph 737 (cherries), on page 135, lines 9 and 10, to strike out 
the words “514 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem” and in 
lieu thereof to insert “944 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem,” 
so as to read: | 

“ Maraschino, candied, crystallized, or glacé, or frozen with sugar | 
added, or prepared or preserved in any manner, 9% cents per pound and | 
40 per cent ad valorem.” 


PAYMENT TO HON, MAGNUS JOHNSON 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
233), which was referred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections : 

Whereas a contest was filed with the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections by Hon. Magnus Johnson for the seat in the United | 
States Senate against the Hon. Tuomas D. ScHauyt, who had been | 
declared subsequent to the general election of November 7, 1924, to be 
the duly elected United States Senator from the State of Minnesota; 
and 

Whereas by reason of said contest the said Hon. Magnus Johnson was 
compelled to expend various sums of money in the prosecution of the 
said contest such as expenses for the services of attorneys, clerks, inves- 
tigators, etc.; and 

Whereas the United States Senate by resolution of May 25, 1928, paid 
to him the sum of $2,500, which at that time it was presumed covered 
all items then necessarily expended by him; and 

Whereas one Samuel H. Holt, on or about the 29th day of June, 1926, 
duly filed his claim with the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions for services rendered and expenses incurred as an investigator in 
the sum of $1,475, less a credit of $600 paid by said Magnus Johnson, 
leaving a balance of $875; and 

Whereas the said Samuel H. Holt, subsequent to the 29th day of 
June, 1926, brought an action against the said Magnus Johnson in the 
district court of Hennepin County, Minn., for the recovery of the said 
balance of $875, together with interest and.costs. By reason of said 
action and on or about the 8th day of February, 1930, judgment was 
recovered in the said district court in favor of said Samuel H. Holt for 
the amount sued together with interests and costs amounting to the 
sum of $1,103.62; and 

Whereas the said balance due the said Samuel H. Holt was for serv- 
ices actually performed and rendered, and is a necessary and legitimate 
expenditure for and on behalf of said Hon. Magnus Johnson in connec- 
tion with said contest; and 

Whereas the said Magnus Johnson ts liable for and is compelled to 
pay the amount of said judgment, to wit, $1,103.62: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, from the appropriation for the expenses of inquiries 
and investigations, contingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1930, to 
Magnus Johnsow the sum of $1,103.62, in full payment of all additional 
expenses incurred by him subsequent to May 25, 1928, mm connection with 
the prosecution of his claim to a seat in the Senate in the contest of 
the election of a Senator from the State of Minnesota in 1924. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I send up the following notice and ask 
that it be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the notice. 


The Curer Cierk. The Senator from Texas gives the fol- 
lowing notice: 


In accordance with Rule XL, Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
give notice that it is my intention to offer an amendment to Rule 
XXV, Standing Rules of the Senate, inserting a new paragraph, fol- 
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lowing the paragraph relating to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, said new paragraph to read as follows: 

“Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Senators.” 

The purpose of the proposed amendment is the creation of a Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will lie on the table. 

CONTEMPT-OF-COURT PROCEEDINGS BEFORE FEDERAL JUDGES 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I have pending before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee a bill (S. 1726) to require the 
substitution of Federal judges whenever a Federal court passes 
upon a contempt charge arising out of an attack upon the char- 
acter or conduct of such judge, and if the attack occurred other- 
wise than in open court. 

While the need for this liberalization in contempt procedure 
has been frequently demonstrated at intervals over the years, 
the immediate impulse for the introduction of S. 1726 was the 
travesty in Cleveland, Ohio, last fall, when two editors were 
fined $500 apiece and sentenced to jail for 30 days because they 
dared to criticize certain dubious conclusions when the common 
pleas court restrained a sheriff from stopping race-track betting 
alleged to be in violation of the law. The same judge who was 
thus criticized sat in judgment upon his critics. He was both 
complainant and umpire. The conclusion outraged the Ameri- 
can sense of justice and fair play everywhere. 

I rise simply to advise the Senate that the court of appeals 
has corrected the immediate injustice involved in the Ohio case. 
The following language from the court decision is pertinent: 


Legislation, to consist of 15 


We live in an age of pitiless publicity, where the freedom of the press 
and freedom of speech are paramount and newspapers should 
have the right to print what they please, always guiding themselves 
by the laws of libel. A free people must have a free press, and a 
newspaper should have the right to speak freely its views. 


issues, 


It now remains for Congress to set a legislative example 
which will tend to correct all such injustice at its source, namely, 
in the Judicial Code. I earnestly hope that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which has had 8. 1726 in its possession since September 
20, 1929, will report the bill in the near future. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed at this time to the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 9979) making appropriations to supply urgent deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

I desire to make a very brief statement with reference to the 
bill. The principal items in the bill calling for increases made 
by the Senate Committee on Appropriations are the following: 

One hundred million dollars for the Federal Farm Board. An 
estimate came in for that item a few days ago. There is an 
item of $12,000,000 for rivers and harbors, and’ that, I think, is 
really the most pressing item in the bill. I understand that 
there are quite a number of projects which are now actually 
under way, but unless they get the money by the middle of this 
month to proceed much of the work will have to be stopped and 
probably 15,000 laborers will be thrown out of employment. 

The other large items are $7,000,000 for farm seed, to carry 
out joint resolutions heretofore passed by the Senate, and 
$3,000,000 for Porto Rican relief, aceording to a joint resolution 
which we passed for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I believe, if Senators understood the purpose 
of the items in this bill, no one would object to its immediate 
consideration. If the bill is not passed without delay it will 
result in great expense, inconvenience, and injury to the Gov- 
ernment and to the beneficiaries of the proposed legislation. 

One item in this bill is $100,000,000 for use of the Federal 
Farm Board, which I hope they may use wisely in stabilizing 
the price of cotton, wheat, and other farm products. I favor 
giving this board all the money that they need so they may 
have no excuse for their failure to help the farmers. Another 
item in this bill which is of great importance to the cotton 
growers is a $7,000,000 loan for the farmers to buy seed, fer- 
tilizer, and so forth. Many of the farmers depending upon this 
loan have been delayed in planting the crops, and every day's 
delay in the passage of this bill works a hardship on the farm- 
ers of my section. I hope there may be no objection to the 
immediate consideration and passage of the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will not the Senator 
from Washington couple with his unanimous-consent request to 
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take up the bill a request for a limitation of debate or the fixing 
of a time to vote wpon the bill? 

Mr. JONES. Personally, I wonld be perfectly willing to do 
that, but my judgment is—and therefore I am able to say to the 
Senator—that I do not believe 
will take more than an hour. 
in the bill 
to any 
bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. May I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that I do not believe it will take an hour to dispose of the bill? 
It is a measure which Is a very important one and it ought to 
be acted upon speedily. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not disposed to make any objec- 
tion to the request for the immediate consideration of the bill. 
I am merely suggesting to the Senator from Washington and to 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who is in charge of the 
unfinished business, that some agreement shall be entered into 
now fixing a time for voting on the bill, in order that the debate 
may not drag on for some time as is often the case with such a 
measure, 

Mr. JONES. Does not the Senator think it would be wise 
for us to proceed, and if any unusual discussion arises and it 
looks like we are going to have a considerable debate, we might 
then enter into an agreement such as the Senator suggests? 
My judgment is that we should proceed to consider the bill 
and that we shall probably be through with it inside of an hour. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It would be too late, may I say to the 
Senator from Washington, after the debate has developed. 
Hlowever, if, as the Senator says and as other members of the 
committee say, there are no controversial items in the bill, I 
can not see why we should not have an agreement that it should 
be voted on at or before 12.30 or 1 o’elock p. m. 

Mr. JONES. That would be perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will yield for that pur- 
pose, I ask unanimous consent that the deficiency appropriation 
bill be taken up for consideration and that the final vote shall 
be taken upon it not later than 1 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator had better make it not later 
than 2 o’clock p, m. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Indiana suggests not 
later than 2 o’clock p. m., and that is agreeable to me. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, it seems to me there 
might be some interest in the policy of the Federal Farm Board 
that will take some further time than that, so I do not believe 
I want to hurry it so fast as all that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I suggest to the Senator from 
Iowx that my request vould permit three hours of debate? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is ealled for. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Arizona—— 

Mr. ASHURST. 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES. I want to get along as rapidly as possible 
with it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no objection to the consideration of 
the deficiency appropriation bill, but let us go ahead and con- 
sider it. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then let us stop talking about it and act. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, is there objection to my 
request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be necessary to call a 
quorum before the request could be granted. 

Mr. MOSES. But, Mr. President, we have just ascertained 
the presence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was not done before the re 
quest was made, and the Chair believes that under the rule a 
quorum would have to be called before the request could be 
granted. However, if there is to be objection it would save the 
time required to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES. Let us proceed for a while anyway. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, would an objection at 
any time displace the deficiency appropriation bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A denrand for the regular order 
at any time would displace the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well; I shall be satisfied with 
that arrangement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


I know of no controversial item 
It would be perfectly agreeable to me to consent 
proposition that might hasten the consideration of the 


Let us go ahead and consider the deficiency 


Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Washington to temporarily lay aside the un- 
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finished business and proceed to the consideration of the de 
ficiency appropriation bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. JONES. I ask unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for 
amendment, and that the comurittee amendments be first con- 


| sidered. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 


was, under the heading “ Legislative,” on page 3, after line 9, 
to insert: 


The Chair 


SENATE 

To pay to Clara M. Warren, widow of Hon. Francis E. Warren, late 
a Senator from the State of Wyoming, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 13, to insert: 


For payment to Bettie H. McGhee Tyson, widow of Hon. Lawrence 
D. Tyson, late a Senator from the State of Tennessee, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 16, to insert: 

To pay to Grace C, Burton, niece of Hon.-Theodore E. Burton, late 
a Senator from the State of Ohio, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 19, to insert: 

For the payment of additional compensation at the rate of $60 a 
year from July 1, 1929, to March 31, 1930, inclusive, to the five mes- 
sengers of the Senate (acting as assistant doorkeepers, including one 
225: Provided, That from and after April 1, 1930, 
such messengers shall receive compensation at the rate of $2,460 a 
year in lieu of the rate of compensation provided by the act entitled 
“An act to fix the compensation of officers and employees of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government,” approved June 20, 1929. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 4, to insert: 

For stationery for Senators, committees, and officers of the Senate, 
fiscal year 1930, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 6, to insert: 

For folding speeches and pamphlets, at a rate not exceeding $1 per 
thousand, fiscal year 1930, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 8, to insert: 


For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, fiscal year 1930, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 10, to insert: 

The unexpended balance for “ Miscellancous items,” exclusive of 
labor, contingent fund of the Senate, for 1929, is reappropriated and 


| made available for 1930. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 13, to insert: 


For repairs, improvements, equipment, and supplies for Senate 
kitchens and restaurants, Capito] Building, and Senate Office Building, 
including personal and other services, to be expended from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, under supervision of the Committee on 
Rules, fiscal year 1930, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 19, to insert: 


To reimburse the official reporters of the debates and proceedings 
of the Senate for extra services from April 15, 1929, to November 22, 
1930, $4,611.66. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ House of Rep- 
resentatives,” on page 5, after line 23, to insert: 


For payment to FraNK M. Ramey for expenses incurred as contestee 
in the contested-election case of Major against Ramey, as audited and 
recommended by the Committee on Elections No. 3, $750, to be disbursed 
by the Clerk of the House. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the amendment just read by 
the clerk provides for the payment to Frank M. Ramey of $750, 
to be disbursed by the Clerk of the House. I suppose the 
contested-election ease referred to arose in the House of Rep 
resentatives? 














1930 


Mr. JONES. The Senator is correct in the statement that 
the payment is proposed in connection with a contested election 
originating in the House of Representatives; but after the bill 
had passed the House, that body requested that the Senate com- 
mittee put the item in, and the committee acted in accordance 
with that request. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I 


have no objection to the 


amendment when it is explained, but it is out of the ordinary | 


for the Senate to make an appropriation for an item exclusively 
pertaining to the House of Representatives, It is 
courtesy to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. JONES. The Senate committee would not have recom- 
mended appropriation in the bill if the request had not come 
from the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. That makes it plain; but I think we ought to 
have explanations of that kind. 
should act in the dark here in making an appropriation that is 
entirely contrary to the usual procedure and courtesy between 
the two Houses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 6, after line 
10, to insert: 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 


To pay Hart, Dice, and Carlson for stenographically reporting and 
transcribing hearings relative to the purification of wood pulp for the 
Joint Committee on Printing, fiscal year 1930, $74.50. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “Architect of 


= 


the Capitol,” on page 7, after line 10, to insert: 


Traffic lights, Capitol Grounds: For installation of traffic lights in 
the Capitol Grounds, including maintenance and operation, personal and 
other services, labor and material, fiscal year 1930, and to remain avail- 
able during the fiscal year 1931, $2,378. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 15, to insert: 


Senate Office Building: For maintenance, miscellaneous items, and 
supplies, including the same objects specified under this head in the legis- 
lative appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, to cover additional 
personal services, supplies, equipment, and repairs, $60,000, under the 
direction and supervision of the Senate Committee on Rules. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Government 
Printing Office,” on page 8, after line 13, to insert: 


The appropriation, “ Public printing and binding, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1930,” is hereby made available for the employment of an 
sive, to index the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD under the direction 
Joint Committee on Printing at the rate of $2,100 per annum. 


of the 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 5, to insert: 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


For an additional amount for carrying into effect the provisions of 
the act entitled the “agricultural marketing act,” approved June 15, 
1929, including all necessary expenditures authorized therein, to be 
immediately available, $100,000,000, which amount shall become a part 
of the revolving fund to be administered by the Federal Farm Board 
as provided in such act. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee if the amount carried in 
this bill for the Federal Farm Board is supplemental to the 
amount of $150,000,000 carried in a bill of last year? 

Mr. JONES. The amount now proposed to be appropriated 
is in accordance with an additional estimate sent down by the 
Bureau of the Budget and transmitted by the President stating 
that projects under way and ready to be taken up make neces- 
sary the additional appropriation of $100,000,000. The com- 
mittee thought that it was really not for them to question the 
estimate; that the responsibility rests with the administration 
to carry out the legislation which we passed, authorizing the 
expenditure of $500,000,000, of which $150,000,000 has hereto- 
fore been appropriated. Since Congress has not appropriated 
the full amount authorized by law, the committee felt that 
whenever an estimate was submitted for an amount necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the agricultural marketing act 
we should recommend the appropriation. 

Mr. McNARY. Did the estimate specify the purpose for 
which the money would be used? 
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not even 
| 


| purpose of carrying out the act and are intended to do it. 
There is no reason why we | 
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Mr. JONES. 


Under date of June 18, 1929, $150,000,000 was appropriated by Public 
15 for a revolving fund to be administered by the Federal Farm 
Board as provided in the agricultural marketing act approved June 15, 
1929. It is now estimated that an additional amount of $100,000,000 
will be required in the revolving fund to carry out projects now 
by the board, and that this sum should be 


Here is the language of the estimate: 


planned 


made immediately available. 


The committee did not feel that it was their duty or respon 
sibility to inquire as to the particular projects or the particular 
plans of the Federal Farm Board. They felt that Congress 
placed upon the board the responsibility and duty of carrying 
out the act, and the committee assumed that the projects which 
the board have under way and in contemplation are for the 
So 
we thought we would not give them any excuse for any failure 
there might be in carrying out their projects by not appropri- 
ating the money which it was estimated was necessary and 
which it was desired should be made immediately available. 

Mr. McNARY. The only amazement I entertain is because I 
thought they would need a larger sum than $100,000,000, and 
I was curious to know if the committee in any way had infor- 
mation as to whether the Director of the Budget denied the 
board a lurger sum of money or whether the amount proposed 
was in accordance with the request of the board? 

Mr. JONES. The committee assumed that the Director of the 
Budget sent down the estimate which the Farm Board had 
submitted. 

Mr. McoNARY. And the Appropriations Committee did not 
undertake to have any hearings on the subject matter or to call 
the board before them? 

Mr. JONES. We did not. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to interpose any 
objection to this proposed appropriation, but I should like to 
know if any Senator is informed about one item, in view of the 
activities of the board along certain lines. Can the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations or the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry advise us as to how 
much of last year’s wheat is still in the hands of the farmers? 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator I can not give him 
that information. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think the quantity varies in 
the different sections of the country. In that part of the coun- 
try which is known as the Northwest probably 35 per cent of 
the wheat is in the hands of the farmers. 

Mr. BORAH. It is yet in the hands of the farmers? 

Mr. McNARY. It is yet in the hands of the farmers, accord 
ing to the best information the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has received from the testimony 


| before the committee a few days ago of Chairman Legge. In 
| the middle section of the country 
additional cataloguer from March 1 to June 30, 1930, both dates inclu- | 


probably not more than 15 
per cent of the wheat is still in the hands of the farmers. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Washington if there has been any explanation of 
the policy the Farm Board seeks to pursue? I am in aceord 
with the statement of the Senator from Oregon, for I, too, am 
more surprised at the small amount for which the board is 
asking than at anything else. Early in the season the board 
“ pegged ” the price of wheat on a loan basis at $1.18 a bushel. 
Does the Senator know whether they have withdrawn that 
“ peg wg 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator that the Committee 
on Appropriations did not go into details as to how the board is 
administering the responsibility placed on it. We felt that we 
should grant their request for whatever money they considered 
they ought to have, within the limits of the authorization, and 
we would not go further into the matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to say to the Senator from Iowa 
that, like him, I have criticized the Federal Farm Board for 
their failure durivg the past few months to help the price of 
cotton, which they could have done with the money Congress 
gave them had they tried, but I believe in giving them every 
dollar they may ask for, so that they may have no excuse what- 
ever for not doing something in aid of cotton and wheat and 
other commodities. I supported this item when the bill was 
considered by the Appropriations Committee, of which I am a 
member, and I would support several times as much, if the 
board should ask for it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not object to giving them every 
dollar they may ask for, but I am surprised that they have not 
asked by this time for a sufficient amount to do some good to 
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the farmers of the United States. Now, as I understand, they 
have withdrawn their support from that $1.18 price on wheat. 
They seem to evade a direct answer to that question. What 
have they done for cotton, let me ask the Senator from Georgia? 
Mr. HARRIS. A foolish statement made by the chairman 
of the board, Mr. Legge, sent cotton down $2.50 a bale in one 
day and it has been going down almost daily since that time. 
It has gone down about $15 a bale during the past few months. 
The cotton speculators on the New York and New Orleans 
Cotton Exchanges used Chairman Legge’s statement to depress 
the price, as they felt sure the board would do nothing to help 
the price of cotton. 
Mr. BROOKHART. 
Mr. HARRIS. 


Since the board began operating. 
The statement of the chairman of the board, 


in my judgment, did more injury to cotton than anything else | 


in several years, but that does not prevent me from voting for 
this appropriation. I would vote for several times as much if 
the board asked it, in order that they might have it and in 
order that the responsibility might be placed on them so that 
they may have no excuse whatever for any failure which may 
occur in their efforts to help the price of cotton. No Senator 
will do more to help this board make a success, but I shall not 
hesitate to criticize Chairman Legge again if he gives out a 
statement which he admitted was foolish. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator is right. The policy 
of the board has reduced the price of cotton below what it 
ought to be, and I think has reduced the price of wheat below 
What it ought to be. They have done nothing for corn or oats 
or livestock products. I think probably $500,000,000 would 
have been enough to stabilize the price of wheat and cotton, 
corn and oats, but probably not enough to stabilize also live- 
stock products. However, instead of stabilizing them and in- 
stead of doing any good to the farmers, they have so far beaten 
the prices down; all those prices are greatly reduced. 

Early in the season the Agricultural Department estimated 
that the crop of 1929 would bring a greater aggregate than the 


crop of 1928, but recently the prices have dropped so much that | 


even the estimated total has been reduced. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Is not that the usual forecast about agricul- 
tural crops; that they are better than ever and are going to 
bring more money than ever, and then later in the season comes 
the statement that the farmers’ returns have been rather less 
than in the previous year, and they continue to be less as time 
goes on? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think there is some merit in that obser- 
vation; but, Mr. President- 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator from Iowa made the state- 
ment that since the Federal Farm Board has been operating in 
wheat the price has actually declined. Can the Senator inform 
the Senate as to how much the price of wheat has declined? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think it has declined about 20 cents a 
bushel. 

Mr. McMASTER, 
figure. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
exact figures before me. 

Mr. McMASTER. Will the Senator be kind enough to ex- 
plain to the Senate if he thinks that the price has declined be- 
cause of the character of the operations of the board? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Farm Board ought to 
have asked for about $100,000,000 for wheat alone, or, perhaps, 
a little more. It ought to have figured out what would be a 
reasonable price for the farmers; it ought to have organized a 
stabilizing corporation under the law, and bid that price, and 
maintained it. If it had done those things, the price of wheat 
would not have declined. There is now no world surplus of 
wheat to warrant a decline. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I think the Senator from Iowa forgets that 
Congress refused to give its approval to a provision of that kind, 
and I do not want to blame the board for it. The law itself 
provides that the farmer shall be in competition with the cheap- 
est labor in the world; that he should be on a world basis and 
not on a domestic basis: and therefore there is not much chance 
of the Farm Board setting up American prices as against for- 


I should judge that to be about the correct 


It is something like that; I have not the 
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eign prices. It would have to do that in opposition to the ex- 

pressed views of Congress. So any criticism should be on the 

» ng which enacted the law, rather than upon the Farm 
oard. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Senator is not en- 
tirely accurate in that observation. I think while the law lacks 
much of going as far as I think it ought to have gone, yet Mr. 
Farrand, the attorney for the Federal Farm Board, pointed out 
that they might organize stabilizing corporations and lend 
money to them with which to maintain prices; but then they 
discharged him or got rid of him in some way and suppressed 
his report. 

Mr. NORBECK. There is a feeling that they did not agree 
with him in his interpretation of the law. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Perhaps there was, but I think his in- 
terpretation of the law was perfectly sound and consistent with 
the idea of Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course I believe that this appropriation 
ought to be made, if the board can use it; in other words, I 
want to give the Farm Board every fair chance; but I want to 
ask the Senator is there any truth in the report that the Farm 
Board has gone on the wheat market and on the cotton market 
and has gambled in cotton futures and wheat futures? That is 
the report, and I want to know if it be correct. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have no authentic information on that 
subject. I have read some accounts of that kind in the news- 
papers—that through their stabilizing corporations they had 
probably bought 25,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is true that this board has gone on 
the futures market—the wheat market, the cotton market, or 
any other market—and is gambling in futures, it ought to be 
prohibited from doing so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 


Mr. President 


to the Senator from Nebraska? 
Just a word, and then I will yield to the 


Mr. BROOKHART. 
Senator. 

It was announced at one time by Mr. Legge that they would 
buy wheat only of the farmers or the farmers’ cooperatives ; 
and I took occasion on the floor to approve that idea, because 
that avoided the gambling which the Senator has mentioned. 
Since then, however, it is reported that they have bought a con- 
siderable amount of wheat in the market—in the gamblers’ 
market, we might call it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think, in justice, it ought to be said that 
Chairman Legge has denied the report to which the Senator 
from Tennessee referred as having been in the papers. He has 
said that they have not gambled in futures. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is so, I am glad to hear it. I saw 
the statement in the newspapers that they were gambling on 
these markets. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I saw that statement, too. 
the newspapers that they denied it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not see that. 
correct. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry if he knows about that 
volicy. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, I hesitate to discuss and will 
forego the pleasure of discussing the farm problem here—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. MoNARY. Not at this time; no. 


I also saw in 


I hope the denial is 


I will forego discussing 


that problem while we are discussing another measure; but I 
i 


can say that the Senator from Nebraska is correct. The board 
has not been on the futures market, dealing on the grain ex- 
changes, either in cotton or in wheat. 

I desire to say further that the board did not suppress the 
opinion of the attorney who declared that the stabilization cor- 
poration had a right to purchase grain in the open market. I 
stated on the floor during the consideration of the bill that there 
is ample power for the stabilization corporatiop, as an agency 
of the Farm Board, to buy in the open market and to sell and 
to store for the purpose of orderly marketing. The board is 
now doing that—buying grain, not cotton, in the open market, 
It is also continuing to loan, through the National Grain Cor- 
poration, to cooperatives from $1.08 to $1.16 per bushel. 
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That is the present policy of the board, as made known to | 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. | 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the | 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McNARY. Not for the moment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; I have the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. I am in possession of it at this time. That 
is the purpose and policy of the board. There has been no 
recession from that. I desire to continue without interruption. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Go ahead. 

Mr. McNARY. There is no reason to rely upon all the reports 
that are in circulation. There is nothing hidden or secret about 
the action of the board. They are not dealing in futures in 
cotton or in wheat. They are using this money that was appro- 
priated for the purpose of buying grain in the open competitive 
market on the one hand, and loaning to cooperatives at a fixed, 
arbitrary price on another. 

That is the attitude of the board. I have stated here frankly, 
and in a spirit of friendly criticism, that I think the board lost 
a great opportunity in not earlier forming stabilization corpo- 
rations, acquiring the surplus, which I think was the funda- 
mental part of that bill, and thereby stabilizing the price of 
grain, and probably cotton, in a way that would not bring 
suffering and loss upon the farmers of the country. 

They did not see fit to do that. Now they are doing it, I 
think, a little late; but, mind you, the situation in the country 
is a desperate one. There has been depression throughout the 
world. There has been a surplus in the production of basic 
commodities. I think the board at the present time are doing | 
all that possibly can be done by this agency; and, if given | 
another year for the treatment of this greatest of all economic | 
problems, I am satisfied they will do a commendable work in | 
the field of agriculture. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, now will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I have not the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa has the 
floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Just a moment. I want to say a word 


with reference to what the Senator from Oregon said, and then 
I will yield. 


I have the floor. 





I agree with the part of the Senator’s statement in which he 
said that the board have not done what they ought to have, or 


done it as quickly as it should have been done. The board had 
$500,000,000. The surplus of corn is not very much. They could 
have organized a corporation to handle all of it. The surplus of 
oats is not very much. They could have handled all of that, 
and absolutely stabilized the price of those two commodities. 
They had money enough to do the same thing with wheat and 
with cotton this year if they had used it all, and they had time 
to do it. 

The Senator from Oregon says they did not suppress the re- 
port of Mr. Farrand; but, somehow or other, it did not get into | 
circulation until the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] 
put it in the Recorp. 
report. 

Mr. McKELLAR, 


I should like to ask him how he got that | 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCNARY. Mr. President, I can only speak from my own 
experience. I received a copy of the report in due course of | 
transmission from the board. I read it over with some little 
pleasure and with a great deal of accord and agreement; but, | 
so far as the question of suppression is concerned, I never heard 
about an effort of that kind. 

Mr. BROOKHART. As I recollect, I took a copy of it to the 
Senator from Oregon myself. 

Mr. McNARY. That may have been the second copy, then. 
I had one from the board. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator was not familiar with it 
at the time I took it to him. 1 remember that very well. I got | 
it from the Recorp, where it had been printed at the request | 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me | 
for a moment? 


Mr. BROOKHART. Now I yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been informed by a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry that Mr. Legge testified | 
before the Senator’s committee that on the wheat that the board | 
had actually bought they had lost a considerable sum, but that 
on the wheat they had bought in the future Market they had | 
made about a million dollars or more. I will ask the Senator 
whether there was any such testimony as that. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not recall any testimony of that kind. 
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It is possible that I did not hear it. I should be very frank to 
tell the Senator if I did. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, I am sure the Senator would. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not remember any sum ever being stated 
that the board had made or had lost. The board could not make 
an estimate. It has six or seven million bushels of wheat on its 
hands, part of which comes through loans and part through 
acquirement by purchase ; and no one can foresee the future. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then may I ask the Senator this question: 
Did the board take over the contracts of the cooperatives, and, 
among other contracts, hedging or future contracts? 

Mr. McNARY. The chairman of the committee is not advised 
of that situation at all. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
exact information, if the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye] can give it, about the Farrand report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from 
kota give his attention to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NYE. In just what connection? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator himself put it in the Rec- 
orp, and that is where I found it first. I refer to the report of 
the first attorney of the Farm Board, Mr. Farrand, from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, when the report came to me, as I 
understand it came to others, it interested me to a point that 
caused me to feel that it was a thing that ought to be made a 
matter of permanent record; and at the time I received it 
within a few days of its receipt—I asked for its printing in the 
Recorp, and it was so printed. Later I had it 
Senate document. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
to him? 

Mr. NYE. If I am not mistaken, I think Mr. Farrand himself 
gave me the copy. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 


North Da- 


printed as a 


Does the Senator remember who sent it 


I think that is right. I think that is the 


| correct history of the matter; and no copies of the report had 
been sent to me, or, I think, to the chairman of the committee, 


or to anybody else, until, through some method, the Senator from 
North Dakota asked Mr. Farrand himself for a copy; and then, 
of course, after it was printed in the Recorp it might have been 
sent out. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. Chairman, I want this to be made plain. 
In my opinion, there is nothing mysterious about the Farrand 
report. The secretary of the Farm Loan Board gave me a copy. 
I did not think it was a document that challenged my immediate 
attention, and I laid it aside until some propitious moment. In 
the nmreantime the Senator from Iowa called my attention to it; 
but I think anyone in any section of the country could have had 
the Farrand report all the while. It is now 
ment; it has been published in the Recorp; 
nothing mysterious about the situation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I 
observation : 

The big function of this board should be handling the export- 
able surplus, through its stabilizing corporation. That was the 
big purpose of the law. That can not be done by gambling in 


a public docu- 
and I can 


see 


desire to make this 


| the markets, and it can not be done by biting off little bites of 


the surplus. It can be done only as Herbert Hoover himself did 
when he handled the surplus. He bought then all that 
offered at the cost-of-production price, which his farm boards 
fixed ; and, having done that, he was then able to compete with 
the combination throughout the world, because he could hold 
back and refuse to sell. 

I think substantially the same combination is in existence 
now. England, France, and Italy at that time combined with 
one buyer to beat down the price of our wheat and our other 
products in the United States. I think substantially that com- 
bination at this momrent is controlling the Liverpool market of 
wheat, and is beating down the price, and attempting even to 
break the Canadian pool; and, of course, I hope it will not suc- 
I think it is the duty of our Farm Board to cooperate 
with the Canadian poo! in the interest of the American farmer. 
I am not advised whether or not they are attempting to do that 
in the present situation. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to ask my friend from lowa whether 
there is not this difference—that the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, that bought wheat from the farmers, had already 
made an arrangement for selling that product, and knew ex- 
actly what they were going to get for it. They were not specu 
lating. They were carrying on a business transaction in such 
a manner that there was not any chance for loss 

On the other hand, the situation now is entirely different. I 
certainly should like to see our wheat farmers get a reasonable 
price for their wheat; but if the Government is going to buy 


was 
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it above the market, there is going to be a loss, and that loss 
will have to be absorbed somewhere. For five or six years we 
have had the equalization plan before Congress, suggesting that 
the farmer should absorb the loss. That was refused. After- 
wards the debenture plan was before us here, by which the Goy- 
ernment, through a small appropriation, would absorb a cer- 
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tain part of the loss; and that plan has not been approved yet. | 


Therefore any losses there are will simply be charged against 


this appropriation that has been made; and it was not made | 


for the purpose of absorbing losses. Let us be fair about that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is a provision in the law, as Mr. 
Farrand clearly pointed out, that those losses can be absorbed 
by loans from the $500,000,000 fund; and of course the only 
method of paying them back is in case of future profits. If, 
instead of profits, they turn out to be losses, the law, under 
those circumstances, would contemplate that the losses would 
fall on the $500,000,000 fund. I will admit that it is rather 
equivocating with the proposition; it is not meeting it squarely, 
face to face, as it ought to be met, as the equalization fee 


would meet it or as the debenture fee would meet it. Neverthe- | tajxing and talking and talking until they have run cotton 


less, the idea is in the law itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that the sum 
authorized in the act creating this board and the revolving 
fund was $500,000,000. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand further that 
already, previous to this appropriation, $150,000,000 was appro- 
priated. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now we are proceeding to 
appropriate $100,000,000 more for this fund. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has anyone made an esti- | 
mate as to when the total sum authorized in the original act | 


will be exhausted? 

Mr. BROOKHART. TI think they claim that there are no 
losses up to date, and that there has been no exhaustion of the 
fund so far. It is not a question of the exhaustion of the fund. 
The only way in which it can be exhausted is through these 
loans to cover losses which I have just described; and I think 
they have made no such loans up to date. They have made 
loans to purchase wheat but not to cover losses, 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, is anybody objecting to this ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection has not been made yet. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The objection is that the appropriation 
asked is inadequate and just trifling with the situation. 

Mr. GLASS. It is all the President asked for just at this 
time. That is all the committee could do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is true, but I would like to see 
the President and the board asking for more, I think they need 
this year this much to handle cotton alone, right now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, we will have another defi- 
ciency bill. If we need any more money it can be provided in 
that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It could be provided in that, but al- 
ready the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture has said 
that we have waited too long to ask for this amount, and with 
that I agree. 

Mr. OVERMAN. So far as cotton is concerned, the members 
of the board have not only done nothing but they have been 


down from 17 cents to 13 cents. It is a great outrage. They 
ought to do something, I do not care what, to help the cotton 


| situation. They are doing all they can for wheat, I suppose, 





| but they are doing nothing for cotton. 


Mr. BROOKHART. With the Senator's statement. as to 
cotton I am in complete accord. My objection is that they 
ought to be asking $200,000,000 for cotton. They ought to have 
been asking for it months ago, in order to prevent the recent 
decline in cotton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator thinks that 
ultimately the board will need $1,500,000,000? 

Mr. BROOKHART. A year like 1926 might come along 


| when they would need that. That is the maximum amount 


they would need in any year, I think, properly to handle all 
of this surplus in a businesslike way, just as the Senator from 
Massachusetts would handle it if he owned this surplus himself. 

I look upon the United States as one big farm, so far as 
Congress is concerned, and this surplus is our surplus. What 
are we going to do with it? Are we going to bite off a little 
bit and turn the balance back to the gamblers, or handle our 


| surplus in a businesslike way? 


When the Democratic administration appointed Mr. Hoover 
to do that job, it was handled in a businesslike way and in a 
successful way and in a profitable way, and on wheat $59,000,000 


Te 


| of profit was turned back into the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it expected, after the 


$500,000,000 authorized in the original act as a revolving fund 
is expended, that a further authorization will be sought? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not know what the board expect. 
They have said nothing about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
about the matter? 

Mr. BROOKHART. My own opinion is that if they had 
funds enough, for instance, and would, through their stabilizing 
corporation, buy up and hold all the surplus cotton in the 
United States they would have no loss in any period of five 
years, because we are furnishing 65 per cent of the exportable 
cotton of the whole world. I think that big item could be 


What is the Senator's opinion 


On pork, prices were fixed by the Farm Board, and they 


‘were maintained under the threat that the board would take 


over the packing plants if the prices were not maintained, and 
for that reason no loss occurred. 

Under this situation I think there need be no loss on these 
great items. On the other items there might be some little, 


| trivial loss, but the benefit that would accrue to this country in 
| every line of business would be so great that the Treasury 


handled without any loss. I think if they would do the same | 


thing with wheat that Hoover did when he was acting with the 
Democratic Party there would be no loss on wheat, especially 
if they cooperate with the Canadian pool, because Canada and 
the United States are producing 60 to 70 per cent of the export- 
able wheat of the world. 

I think if the board would do the same thing with pork 
products there would be no loss, because we are furnishing 75 
per cent in the United States of the exportable pork products 
of the whole world. Those three items amount to more than 
half of all the exportable agricultural surplus. I think we 
would need to fear no loss if we would handle it in a business- 
like way. I think $500,000,000 is not quite enough to handle 
those three items. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a point I wanted 





the Senator to clear up. The Senator anticipates that more | 


than $500,000,000 will be required? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I certainly do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much more? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I estimated that the highest peak we 
would ever reach in handling this surplus as it ought to be 
handled would be something like fifteen hundred million dol- 
lars, and Congress at one time yoted a thousand million dollars 
to handle wheat alone, on the Ist of March, 1919, I think 
fifteen hundred million would handle them all. 


could stand a loss, if one occurred. It would do more for the 
prosperity of the country than all of these conferences of the 
big financiers, who simply are looking out to make more profits 
out of the farmers and the other people of the country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I believe the Senator from 
Iowa will agree with me that if the cotton exchange were 
closed and the grain exchange should be closed we would not 
have this fluctuation in the price of cotton and grain we are 
now having. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I agree with that, and 
I agree with the statement Mr. Legge made at one time, that if 
the Farm Board or the stabilizing corporations will buy only 
from the cooperatives and the farmers, and if it will put up 
enough money to buy the surplus, the grain exchanges will cease 
to exist, as they did when Hoover bought wheat during and 
after the war. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My suggestion is that when the Government 
is trying to help the farmer hold his cotton for a profitable price, 
and trying to help the grain producer hold his grain for a 
profitable price, and the speculator can go upon the exchanges 
and sell as they did in one day last week in Chicago more than 
a third of the wheat crop of the United States, they can beat 
the price down. It is fictitious stuff, it is not wheat, it is noth- 
ing but chalk marks on the blackboard. The same thing happens 
with cotton. 

If the President will throw his great influence back of Con- 
gress, and Congress will do its duty and pass the Caraway bill, 
we will stop these exchanges from robbing thé grain growers 
and the cotton producers of the United States. 

I think it is an outrage when these gamblers challenge the 
Government and seek to defeat its purpose when it is standing 
back of the furmer, seeking to help him receive a price that will 
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yield a profit. 
the gamblers’ till the grain and cotton crop of the United States. 
It is a reflection upon the Congress and a reflection upon the 
President that this condition is permitted in the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been told this morning by two 
members of the Committee on Agriculture that when Mr. Legge 
testified before that committee—and the chairman of the com- 
mittee did not hear the statement, as he was out of the room 
at the time—he stated that the board was buying future con- 
tracts. I think in fairness it ought to be said that these gentle- 
men told me that he claimed that he was going to insist upon 
delivery. 
when they are gambling on the markets, where are we going to? 

I want to give the Farm Board every chance. I am going to 
vote for this amendment. I want them to have every fair chance. 
But I want to say to the Senator that, as a representative in 
part of the people of Tennessee, I protest against the Farm 
Board gambling on the futures market, either in cotton or in 
wheat or in any other commodity. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have no desire to hold up this 
measure: I want to hasten action upon it, but I did want to say 
this much: I am going to urge an early hearing on the Caraway 
bill, as I have helped to amend it, in order that we may get it 
out of the committee and bring it inte the Senate for immedi- 
ate action. 

If these exchanges were put out of business the Government 
could see to it that cotton and grain received a fair price. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I am in accord with the 
conclusion just stated by the Senator from Alabama as to the 
Caraway bill. A short sale is selling something you do not own, 
and it is a fraud just as much when it is grain or cotton as it 
is when you sell a farm you do not own; and you would get 
in the penitentiary if you attempted to sell a farm you did 
not own. 

Another thing that will stop this gambling to a very large 
degree is the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Grass] taxing stock sales up in New York. I have offered 
a bill prohibiting short sales of stock, somewhat as the Caraway 
bill does as to short sales of grain and cotton. 

If Congress would act upon those measures it would stop this 
eycle of gamblers in this country. That is all there is to this 
so-called business cycle; it is not a cycle of business, it is a 
cycle of gamblers. They get on the bull side of the market and 
up things go. When it reaches the stage of inflation, and they 
feel it is perfectly safe to take the bear side, they take that 
side, and down things go. That is all there is to that cycle of 
business; and Congress sits impotent, doing nothing, watching 
it all go on, and quarreling over little bits of chicken-feed stuff 


in a tariff bill, when these big things would really accomplish | 


a benefit for the whole country. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to 
a letter which I received from the president of the Montana 
State Farm Bureau. Incidentally, I might say that this gentle- 
man, as I recall it, was a delegate to the last Republican 
National Convention. He writes: 


1 note by the press that there is a possibility of you folks investigat- 
ing the Farm Board. I hope you do. I am sure you will be prepared 
to ask them some pointed questions if that comes around. 

I am sure the farmers out here are not in accord with their actions 
at all. To begin with, they are insisting we cut down on our acreage 
this spring. Now, everyone knows who knows anything about the mat- 
ter at all that we never have a surplus of Montana wheat, so why 
should we cut down? Furthermore, we object strenuously to being 
requested to cut down when the rest of the United States are going full 
tilt. The whole thing is wrong. 

Whenever an economist starts to look into the condition of a nation, 
the first thing they look for is the “trade balance.” If the balance is 
in favor of the country being looked into, they at once assume the 
nation is prosperous. We have been priding ourselves with the large 
balance in our favor and using it as an indication that the Nation was 
prosperous, I am sure the export business of the International Har- 
vester while Legge was at the head of the company had quite a little 
to do with their financial showing. Yet in the case of the farmers he 
would have us cut out all export business. What makes the farmer 
see red is to continually have them tell us that all these things are 
fine for industry but not for the farmer. He is way beneath industry 
and should not deign to enjoy the things industry does. 

They should be told again that we were repeatedly assured during 
the last campaign that a special session would be called at once, if they 
were elected, to take care of the 1929 crop. Well, I can assure them 
that the farmers are not satisfied with the way the 1929 crop was 
taken care of. And what is more discouraging, we do not see signs of 
the 1930 crop being taken care of any better. We were repeatedly 


But when the Farm Board itself is dealing in futures, | 
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promised legislation that would give us the full benefit of the tariff. 
Do not see any sign of that promise being fulfilled. On the other hand, 
we recall that at threshing time No. 1 wheat was quoted in Minne- 
apolis at from $1.50 to $1.55 per bushel. We were urged repeatedly by 
the board to hold our wheat as the prices were going higher. Becently 
we saw the same wheat touch a dollar on that market. Those who 
followed the board's advice lost far more than the profits on the year's 
work. You can naturally see there is not a very agreeable feeling 
toward the board by those who were sanguine enough to follow their 
advice. And they are not overly anxious to take up with the board's 
plan after being stung this way once. 

If the board wants our support they should make some definite move 
to fulfill the promises that were made us before the last election, and 
they will then find us coming strong to help them, but we are fed up 
on this political-promise bunk, with no thought of delivering. 

Those who hold our mortgages are urging us to expand our acreage 
with the use of modern tools and methods so we can meet the mortgage 
payment. 

Mass production is looked upon as the salvation of industry, yet we 
are told by the board it will not do for agriculture. Nuf said. 

W. L. Stockton. 

Mr. President, I am going to vote for this increased appro- 
priation for the Farm Board, but I do think that Mr. Stockton 
has very forcibly called attention to the promises that were 
made by the Republican Party during the last campaign, which 
were not kept. 

As I said a moment ago, Mr. Steckton is not a partisan 
Democrat; on the contrary, he was a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention, and he is the president of one of the 
largest farm organizations of the State of Montana, if not the 
largest. 

The promises that were made to the farmer during that cam- 
paign throughout Montana have not been kept by the Republi- 
can Party. When the members of the Farm Board were before 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry testimony was 
given by Mr. McKelvie, to which I later called the attention of 
the Senate, to the effect that the purpose of the board was to 
get the farmers to reduce their crops. I pointed out at that 
time that that would not work out in actual practice. Notwith 
standing that fact, they have carried on that campaign through- 
out the United States and paid no attention to establishing an 
equalization board until it was entirely too late. While I do 
not want to condemn them, but want to do everything I can to 


| assist them in making the law a success, yet I feel that they 


are subject to some criticism for not carrying out the provisions 
of the law as it was enacted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
at the top of page 11, to insert: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

For carrying out the provisions of Public Resolution No. 38 of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, approved December 2, 1924, entitled “ Joint reso- 
lution authorizing an appropriation for the participation of the United 
States in the preparation and completion of plans for the comprehensive 
observance of that greatest of all historic events, the bicentennial of the 
birthday of George Washington,” and al! other activities authorized by 
the act approved February 21, 1930, entitled “An act to enable the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission to carry out and give effect 
to certain approved plans,” as follows: For personal services, without 
reference to the classification act of 1923 as amended and civil-service 
regulations, traveling expenses, equipment, supplies, printing and bind- 
ing, rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, and all other expendi- 
tures authorized by the above acts, $20,500, fiscal year 1930, to be 
available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 5, to insert: 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed, upon 
the request of the chairman of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, to make transfers during the fiscal year 1930 from the 
appropriation “ National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, fiscal year 
1930,” to the appropriation “ Printing and binding, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, fiseal year 1930,” of sums not to exceed in 
the aggregate $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 10, to insert: 
PORTO RICAN HURRICANE RELIEF COMMISSION 

For the purpose of making loans to individual coffee planters, coco- 


nut planters, fruit growers, and other agriculturists in the island of 
Porto Rico, $1,000,000; for the rebuilding and repairing of schoolhouses 
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damaged or destroyed by the hurricane jn the small towns and rural 
districts of Porto Rico, and for the employment of labor and the pur- 
chase of supplies, materials, and 
ing insular and rural municipal 
fiscal 1930, to remain 
the provisions of Public Re 


and Public Resolution No 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, after the word “labor” in line 18, 
page 13, I move to insert the word “ on.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator, if this amend- 
ment is agreed to, how much we will have advanced to Porto 
Rico? 


Mr. JONES. 


roads, all, $3,000,000 
available until expended, in accordance with 
olution No. 74, approved December 21, 1928, 
33, approved January 22, 1930. 


$2,000,000; in 
year 


About $11,500,000. 
Mr. SMOOT. That was my understanding. 
Mr. JONES. But we passed a joint resolution authorizing it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington to the 
amendment of the committee. 
he amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
he amendment as amended was agreed to. 
he next amendinent was, under the heading “ Public build- 
ings and public parks of the National Capital,” on page 14, 
line 11, after the figures “1930,” to strike out “ $55,460” and 
insert 
to make 


9 
the paragraph read: 


General expenses, maintenance and care of buildings: For an addi- 


tional amount 


and care of public buildings in the District of Columbia, including the | 
same objects specified under the head in the independent offices appro- 


priation act for the fiscal year 1930, $76,793, to remain available until 
June 30, 1931. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Smithsonian 
Institution,” on page 15, after line 19, to insert: 

National Museum: 


and sheds, 


For repairs and alterations of 
including approaches and all necessary 
furniture, fiscal year 1930, $3,500. 


buildings, shops, 
labor, material, and 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under 
schools,” at the top of page 20, to insert: 


the subhead “ Public 


Schools for crippled children: For equipment and maintenance of 
schools for crippled children, fiscal year 1930, to remain available until 
June 30, 1931, $13,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 3, to insert: 

Buildings and grounds: 


additional 


For an 
building 


additional amount 
playground 


for the purchase 
of school 


the 


and sites 
acquired in 
shall be 


on assessed 


h-year school building program act, $100,000, which 
for expenditure without limitation as to price based 
value: Provided, That the part of the appropriation of 
$517,000 for the purchase of school bullding and playground sites, con- 
District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal 
which may be expended without limitation as to price based 
on assessed value, is hereby increased from $165,000 to $295,000. 


The amendment agreed to, 


The next amendment was, under the heading “ Department 
of Agriculture,” on page 24, after line 21, to insert: 


available 


tained in the 


year 1930 


was 


Seed-grain loan for crop of 1930; To enable the 
culture to carry into effect the provisions of 
titled “‘ Joint resolution for the relief of 
and/or drought stricken areas of 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
North Dakota, 
March 3, 1930, 


neuns in the 


Secretary of Agri- 
the joint resolution en- 
farmers in the storm, flood, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Indiana, Hlinois, 

Montana, New Mexico, and Missouri,” 
including the employment of persons and 
of Washington and elsewhere, printing, rent, in the 
of Columbia and and for the 
account of loans 
$7,000,000, of which 


personal 


Minnesota, 


oved 


appr 


city 


elsewhere, collection of moneys 
thereunder, fiscal 
amount not to exceed 


services in the District of 


nited 


States on 
1951, 


made 
expended for 
Columbia. 

‘Phe amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under 
Lighthouses,” on page J), line 5, 
- Document No, 101, 
‘Congress,” to strike out 
read: 


«tp 


the subhead sureau of 
after the word “in,” to insert 
and,” and in line 7, after the 


* $99.98 " and insert “ $174.98,” 


senate 
word 
so as to 

Damage claims: To pay claims adjusted 
Commerce under the provisions of section 4 
1910 (U. 8. C., title 35, sec. 721), on account 
asioned to private property by collision with vessels 


Service and for which the vessels of the Lighthouse 


and determined by the 


Department of of the 


act approved June 17, 
ot aamages oct 


of the Lighthouse 
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quipment for repairing and construct- | 


} on page 29, at the end 


‘$76,793, to remain available until June 30, 1931,” so as | 


for general expenses in connection with the maintenance | 


authorized to be | 
| $1,100,000. 





| House allowed $200,000 for that purpose. 
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forth in Senate Document No. 
Seventy-first Congress, $174.98. 
agreed to. 

was, under the subhead “ Patent Office,” 
of line 24, to strike out “$70,000” and 
as to read: 


Service were responsible, as fully set 
101, and House Document No. 


4° 
«te, 


The amendment was 
The next amendment 
insert “ $65,666.67," so 
Salaries, Patent Office: For additional amount required for personal 
services in the office of the Commissioner of Patents, fiscal year 1930, 


| $65,666.67. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Indian Affairs,” on page 33, after line 12, to strike out: 

Maintenance and operation, irrigation systems, Fort Peck Reserva- 
tion, Mont. (reimbursable): For maintenance and operation of the 
Little Porcupine division and not exceeding 4,000 acres under the 
West Side canal of the Poplar River division, of the irrigation systems 
on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation in Montana, by and under the 


| direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, fiscal years 1930 and 


1931, $5,000, reimbursable, and for construction and betterment, Big 
Porcupine unit, Fort Peck project, Montana, to provide an adequate 
water supply for the area of that unit under constructed works, $55,- 
000; in all, $60,000 (reimbursable), to be immediately available, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Maintenance and operation, irrigation systems, Fort Peck Reservation, 
Mont. (reimbursable): For maintenance and operation of the Little 
Poreupine division and not exceeding 4,000 acres under the West Side 
eanal of the Poplar River division, $5,000; and for construction and 
betterment, Big Porcupine unit, Fort Peck project, Montana, to provide 
an adequate water supply for the area of that unit under constructed 
works, $55,000, by and under the direction of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, fiscal years 1930 and 1931; in all, $60,000 reimbursable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


Support of Indian schools: For an additional amount for support and 
education of Indian pupils in reservation and nonreservation Indian 
schools, fiscal years 1930 and 1931, $1,100,000. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Support of Indian schools: For support and education of Indian pupils 
in reservation and nonreservation Indian schools, as follows: For ad- 
ditional subsistence, $480,000; for subsistence of pupils retained in 
boarding schools during summer months, $40,000; for noonday lunches 
in day schools, $50,000; for additional clothing, $30,000; for additional 


| personnel for enlarged program of study, $150,000; for equipment, fur- 


niture, and livestock, $350,000; in all, fiscal years 1930 and 1931, 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let it be reported. 

The Curer CierK. On page 36, line 18, strike out “ $30,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $200,000,” and in line 19, strike out 
“ $150,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $250,000.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I find that the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has made a radically different set-up than 
the House Committee on Appropriations with reference to the 
distribution of the $1,100,000, the expenditure of which is au- 
thorized by this paragraph. The President of the United States, 
through the Budget estimates, asked for a substantial increase 
in the clothing allowance for pupils in Indian schools. The 
The Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has fixed the amount at only $30,000. 
That is the explanation for my first amendment. 

There is urgent necessity for an increase in the teaching per- 
sonnel to carry out the enlarged program of study. The text 
of the House committee report shows that the House of Repre- 
sentatives made an allowance of $300,000 for that purpose. The 
Senate committee reduced it to $150,000. In the nature of a 
compromise between the two figures, I have offered an amend- 
ment fixing the amount at $250,000. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to say that the two 
amendments submitted by the Senator from Arizona are sub- 
ject to a point of order. The Committee on Appropriations have 
given instructions to raise the point of order against amend- 
ments like these. I appreciate the situation that confronts 
us with reference to the items. I know that there are excep- 
tions to all rules. I have talked the matter over very carefully 
with the Senator from Arizona and I believe we are justified in 
making an exception in this case. While I shall not myself 
consider it a precedent for the future, I am not going to make 
the point of order against the proposal of the Senator from 
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Arizona. I think it is very important that we should do some- 
thing of the kind proposed by him. 

Mr. McNARY. 
I am willing to accept the judgment of the Senator from Arizona 
on that point; but I am a little confused about the present 
situation. The Appropriations Committee held a meeting which 
I attended as an ex officio member and it was agreed that there 
should be no exception to the rule. In a few days I shall call 
up the agricultural appropriation bill. I intend to enforce the 
rule. I do not think we ought to make any exception after we 
have entered into an agreement not to do so. It embarrasses 
the whole situation. 

I simply want to say that while I concur in the purpose of 
the 
not be considered a precedent when the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill Comes before the Senate, because if we once start to 
make exceptions we destroy the rule entirely. 


priations. 

Mr. JONES. I appreciate what the’ Senator has said and the 
force of it, but, of course, this is to take care of Indian children 
at school and I think we are justified in making an exception in 
this case. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to protest against a policy 
that has been followed in Congress for several years. This is 
just another example of it. The Indian Bureau comes before 
the committees of Congress and asks for certain appropria- 
tions. Congress agrees and makes the appropriations and ex- 
pects the Indian Bureau to observe them, but almost every 
year—indeed it seems to me every year—we are confronted 
with the same situation as that which now confronts us. 
Indian Bureau comes back and asks for additional appropria- 
tions in a deficiency appropriation bill. If the Indian Bureau 
is not going to obey the law as to appropriations, we ought to 
know about it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am sure the Senator is misinformed as to 
this particular matter. There is no blame to be placed on the 
Indian Bureau in this instance, which relates to the question of 
food and clothing. If there is any blame it is upon the commit- 
tee which prepared the amendment. 

Mr. DILL. What about the enlarged program for study, and 
what about the equipment, furniture, and livestock? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad the Senator called my attention 
to that, not because of the fact that the Indian Bureau was not 
asking for more equipment, but by reason of the fact that the 
Indian children of the country were being underfed. The In- 


dian Bureau did take the matter up with the Budget and even | 


went to the President of the United States, and the President 
agreed that there should be an appropriation for an additional 
$1,000,000. I am not sure of the exact amount, but I believe 
it was $1,000,000. 
tions Committee of the House, it was there changed by the com- 
mittee for the purpose of providing that it should be used for 
the purchase of equipment. 
Senate we held a hearing before the Senate Committee on In- 


dian Affairs and asked why it was that the much-heralded claim | 
by the President that we were going to have additional money 


for food had been changed to provide for the purchase of equip- 
ment. We were surprised to learn that it was not the fault 
of the bureau, but it was changed by the committees of Con- 
gress themselves even after the President had announced the 
purpose and even after the Budget had allowed the amount for 
food, 

Mr. DILL. 


But here is an appropriation of $350,000 for 
equipment, furniture, and livestock. 


Mr. WHEELER. It is not the fault of the Indian Bureau 
that it is so worded. 


Mr. DILL. It is the thing that occurs here every year. The 
committees of the House and Senate provide appropriations for 
the Indian Bureau, and they are expected to live up to the 
provisions of the appropriation bills, and yet every year so far 
as I can recall they come back and insist upon an enlarged 
appropriation in the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the junior Senator 
Washington yield to his colleague? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Montana made a correct 
statement in regard to this matter. The change proposed here 
is not urged by the bureau at all. It is not asked for by the 
department. They say that later on they will probably have to 
ask for a deficiency appropriation, but the proposed amendment 


from 
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Mr. President, it may be a worthy project and | 


amendment offered by the Senator from Arizona, it shall | 


I address these | 
remarks largely to the chairman of the Committee on Appro- | 


The | 





| have not been getting sufficient 


When the matter came before the Appropria- | 





e 
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makes a little different arrangement of the different items that 
will help out in finally adjusting the matter. 

Mr. DILL. The provision offered by the Senate committee is 
better than the House provision, because the House provision is 
so general that the money could be used for any purpose the 
Indian Bureau might choose. I am not objecting to feeding the 
children, but the bureau should have known when we passed 
the bill a year ago that they would have to be fed. What I 
object to is their continually coming here at the last minute and 
getting more money for livestock, more money for furniture or 
something of that kind, and in that way enlarging the bureau- 
cratic field of the Indian Bureau that has been for 
years and is getting worse instead of getting better. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. The chairman of the committee spoke a 
moment ago about the Bureau of Indian Affairs not asking for 
the increased sum. I should like to know who is advocating it 
if the Bureau of Indian Affairs is not doing so? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have no intention to evade the 
question. The Bureau of Indian Affairs does not consider that 
it is not needed, but they have confined their request to the 
Budget estimate. 

Mr. BRATTON. We are proposing an increase of some 
$270,000. Is that proposal advocated without any survey or any 
estimate or any deliberate judgment by the bureau or anyone 
else having any knowledge of the facts? 

Mr. DILL. The Bureau of Indian Affairs always want money 
to buy more livestock to give to the Indians. They have been 
doing that for 20 years to my knowledge. They are always 
wanting more, and when Congress refuses to let them have the 
money then they come down here through a deficiency bill and 
ask for over a quarter of a million dollars of money that they 
could not get through the ordinary appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that the Indian 
children upon these reservations have not been getting sufficient 
food. 

Mr. DILL. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am leading up to another thought. They 
food. The Committee on In- 
dian Affairs made an investigation of the conditions and found 
the situation to be appalling. They found that the Indian 
children in the schools were not being given sufficient to keep 
their bodies and souls together, and were not provided with 
sufficient clothes. We took it up with the department; the 
department took it up with the President; the President, my 
understanding is, took it up, and the Budget Bureau allowed 
this sum after a careful survey. 

Mr. DILL. But because the Indian children are hungry, must 
we appropriate more than $300,000 with which to buy stock, 


crowing 


Does 


| much of which gets away and is frozen and dies on the reser- 
When the matter came over to the | 


vations? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is wrong about that. 

Mr. DILL. I am not wrong about what has happened. I 
have been watching the situation for a good many years. 

Mr. WHEELER. The cows which it is proposed to purchase 
are dairy cows, so that the children may have proper milk. 
It is also necessary that they should have sufficient clothing. 


| Anyone who has made a cursory examination of the situation 


with reference to the Indian reservations knows that the chil- 
dren in the Indian schools have not been given proper nourish- 
ment, It is a crime for this Government, which has taken away 
the property of these Indians by legislation and otherwise, to 
refuse to supply the Indian children proper clothing and to 
furnish them adequate food, both of which it is necessary for 
them-to have. 

If the Senator will yield further, let me say that the extra 
appropriation recommended by the Senate committee was put 
in the bill not so much at the instance of the Indian Bureau, 
but it was inserted because of the fact that the Indian Com- 
mittee itself wanted these children to be properly fed and 
properly clothed. 

Mr. DILL. I am not raising any objection to that; no man 
with any heart in him could raise any objection to giving the 
children proper food; but what I am objecting to is enlarging 
this program by again buying livestock. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. [Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Ariz 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 


* 
ia? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. This appropriation applies solely to the In- 
dian schools It is not a proposition to buy range livestoek for 
Indians on the reservations, has been done in many in- 
stances heretofore. This proposed appropriation is to be used 
for the purchase of dairy cattle in order to provide fresh milk 
for the children in the Indian schools, the money to be spent 
for no other purpose. 

Mr. DILL. In what respect have the conditions changed 
since we passed the bill a year ago that makes it necessary now 
to spend more than a million dollars that it was not thought 
necessary spend a year ago? Has there been any 
plague? Has there been any great flood? Has there been any 
great destruction, or is the extra appropriation now necessary 
because the inefficiency of the department foresee the 


as 


to 


of to 
conditions ? 
Mr. HAYDEN. 


gation made bs 


The situation is this: 
a commission, carefully 


There was an investi- 
selected by the Presi- 


Commission. That commission reported shortages in food, and 
particularly of fresh milk in the Indian At the sug- 
gestion of Congressman CramTon, of Michigan, inquiry was 
made of all the Indian schools in the country to 
whether they could support dairy herds or whether the present 
dairy herds could be enlarged. It is for the purpose of purchas- 
ing the required number of dairy cows in order to provide fresh 
milk for the children that this appropriation is desired. 

Mr. DILL. There is nothing in this proposed legislation that 
says that the appropriation shall be expended for buying dairy 
COWS 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bill reads “ livestock,” but the purpose 
is to buy dairy cows, as is shown by the hearings before the 
Ilouse Committee on Appropriations. If the Senator will look 
at the House hearings he will find that to be the purpose. 

Mr. DILL. The department officials, however, are not bound 
by the House hearings; they are bound by the provisions of 
the law. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am sure that the officials of the Indian 
Bureau will be held strictly accountable by the House Committee 
on Appropriations if they shall spend the money for anything 
other than the purchase of dairy cattle. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
said something about more money being needed for food for 
Indian children. With that we are all in sympathy, but let me 
call the Senator's attention to the fact that the proposed increase 
of $170.000 does not involve food. It relates to clothing. So 
the observations of the Senator from Montana urging more 
money for food are entirely foreign to the situation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, those Indian children 
not only 
the northern part of 
Dakota, and see how 
time in a cold climate, when it is 40 or 50 degrees below zero, 
I am satisfied he would not have any objection to the Congress 
of the United States appropriating money enough to make sure 


schools. 


need 


this country, into Montana and North 
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be proposed to increase these two items by such substantial 
figures, and that in a deficiency bill, a bill which is intended to 
take cure of urgent matters. Why can not these sums be pro- 
vided in the annual appropriation bill for the Interior Depart- 
ment, where provision is made for the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 


| The sum may be needed; I do not intend to delay the bill on 


| account of this item. 


I am going to defer to the chairman of 


| the committee in his decision to yield the rule in this case; but 


great | 


I doubt the wisdom of the policy. I doubt that the rule should 
be abrogated in a single instance, because once we abrogate it, 
such action will be invoked as a precedent in the future. I 
repeat, I doubt the wisdom of doing it; but I am going to yield 
to the chairman of the committee, although the committee 


| agreed unanimously only a few weeks ago that the rule should 


determine | 


be rigidly enforced without exception. However, the chairman 
of the committee has given more thought to that than have I, 


l | and I am going to yield to his good judgment. 
dent or by the Secretary of the Interior, known as the Merriam | 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that I am 
going to take all the responsibility on myself and shall here- 
after do my part toward carrying out the rule made by the 
committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, not connected with the pend- 
ing amendment, I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
about an amendment which has been adopted authorizing an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 to be added to the revolving fund 
for the Federal Farm Board. What activity is that appropria- 
tion to finance, I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 


| mittee? 


Mr. JONES. We have had nearly an hour’s discussion with 
reference to that item, and I will merely say to the Senator, as 
I stated before, that the Senate committee did not feel it was 


| its duty or responsibility to enter into the details as to how the 


|} money should be expended. 
| upon 


The duty and responsibility is put 
the Federal Farm Board. We thought we would vive 
them no excuse whatever as to the expenditure of the money; 


| that we would take their estimate; and we put the amendment 


in the bill. 
Mr. CARRAWAY. Then there is no information as to what 
particular activity they intend to finance with the $100,000,000? 
Mr. JONES. I have none and the committee has none. 
Mr. CARAWAY. That question was not asked? 
Mr. JONES. That was not gone into at all. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 


| it has been suggested that they were going to use it to aid grain 


food, but if the Senator from New Mexico would go in | 


and cotton. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I was coming to. I do want 
the activity of the board to be extended to aid cotton. I am 
not objecting to the wheat and corn raiser getting everything 
he is entitled to; but the board is doing nothing for cotton, and 


| 20 indus >is in a very . > » se * iti 
those children are dressed in the winter- | the cotton industry is in a very much more depressed condition 


than is grain. I had hoped at least that the chairman of the 


| committee would have asked the board if it was their inten- 


that those poor Indian children should have sufficient clothing | 


with which to cover their bodies. 

Mr. BRATTON. Certainly not. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator that the condi- 
tions are appalling. The extra appropriation has been asked 
because of the fact that Congress has not done its duty in the 


tion, after they got through speculating in grain, to do some- 
thing for cotton; but the chairman of the committee says he 
asked no such question. 

Mr. President, I want to predict that after a while, if the 


| board makes up its mind that it owes nothing to one staple 


past toward the Indian children who are going to school and | 


those who are coming on. 

Mr. BRATTON. That is true, but let me call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that it is now proposed, without any 
survey by anyone, to increase the appropriation in a deficiency 
bill by $170,000. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is wrong. 

Mr. BRATTON. I should like to know what is the basis on 
which the $170,000 increase is predicated? 

Mr. WHEELER. 
appropriation was reached after a very careful survey was made. 

Mr. BRATTON. By whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. By the Merriam Commission, appointed by 
the President of the United States; by the new Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and also by everyone else who has looked into 
the matter at all. The new Commissioner of Indian 
made a very careful survey of the conditions, and, in addition 
to that, the Merriam Commission, which was appointed by the 
President, also made a survey. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, of is the solemn 


course it 


and everything to another, there is going to be some reaction to 
the continued financing of the board along one particular line 
of activity. We who represent cotton are not inclined to be at 
all critical of any aid that the board may extend to grain and 
to grapes, but we do object to its expending the whole revoly- 
ing fund for that purpose and then coming back and asking a 


| large additional sum without any kind of pledge being exacted 


The conclusion as to the necessity for the | 


of it that the producers of cotton will have some relief extended 
to them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I hope when the Federal 
Farm Board starts to deal with cotton the result will be better 
than it has been in the case of wheat, because I pointed out a 
few moments ago that a gentleman from my State, who had 
been a delegate to the Republican National Convention, made 
the statement that the price of wheat dropped from $1.50 or 


| $1.55, after the board said the price was going higher, down 


Affairs | 


duty of the Congress to provide for the Indians; indeed, no | 


argues against that; and if an increase of $170,000 for 
clothing is needed, all of us agree that it should be provided ; if 


one 


the increased appropriation of $100,000 for the enlarged per- | 


sonnel is necessary, of course we concur that it should be pro- 
vided ; but it is strange that on the floor of the Senate it should 


nearly to $1. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
cline in proportion than that. All I want to say is that I 
think certainly one industry is as much entitled to aid and 
support as is another. Cotton is yet being marketed, while 
wheat is practically off the market; the farmers have already 
been relieved of everything they had in wheat, and I wanted to 
know if in the future we would have any assurance that the 
cotton producers would get some consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn] 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 


The price of cotton has made a greater de- 
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The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, it will be necessary to correct 
the total. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The correction suggested by 
the Senator from Arizona will be made. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Bureau of Reclamation,” on page 40, 
line 13, after the figures “ 1931,” to strike out “ $175,000” and 
insert “ $275,000,” so as to read: 

Secondary projects: For an additional amount for cooperative and 
general investigations, fiscal years 1930 and 1931, $275,000, payable 
from the reclamation fund, of which amount not to exceed $25,000 may 
be used for personal and not to exceed $10,000 for other 
expenses, in the office of the chief engineer. 


services, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 


Fourth Assistant Postmaster General,” at the top of page 57, 
to insert: 

Travel expenses; 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the act making appropriations for the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year 1930, $1,000. 


Mr. McNARY. I want to ask the Presiding Officer if the 


item preceding the one now under consideration refers to the | 


proposed Pan American highway? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To what page does the Senator 
refer? 

Mr. McNARY. 
peared on page 45. 

Mr. JONES. Let me say to the Senator that the Pan Ameri- 
can highway item is further on in the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. On what page? 

Mr. JONES. On page 65. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee which the clerk has read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


I have not the page, but I thought it ap 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ International | 


, 


obligations, commissions, etc.,” on 


insert: 


page 60, after line 9, to 

Waterways treaty, United States and Great Britain, 
Joint Commission, United States and Great Britain: For an additional 
amount for the waterways treaty, United States and Great Britain, 
International Joint Commission, United States and Great Britain, in- 
cluding the same objects specified under this head in the act making 


International 


appropriations for the Department of State for the fiscal year 1930, ings of the Second Pan American Highway Congress at Rio de Janciro, 


| August 16 to 


$6,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 64, after line 19, to insert: 


Naval conference at London: For an additional amount for the ex- 


penses of participation by the United States in the naval conference | 


at London, fiscal year 1930, including the same objects specified under 
this head in Public Resolution No. approved December 18, 1929, 
entitled “ Joint resolution to provide an appropriation for the expenses 


oF 
2f, 


of participation by the United States in the naval conference to be held | 
|} one 


at London in 1930,” $150,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 2, to insert: 

Commission to study and review United States policies in Haiti: 
For the expenses which may be incurred by the President in making 
an investigation by such meaus as he may determine of the condi- 
tions in, and a study of, the policies of the United States relating 


to Haiti, including compensation of employees, travel and subsistence or | 
per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any | 


other act), stemographic or other services by contract, if deemed 
necessary, Without regard to provisions of section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. 8. C., title 41, sec. 5), rent of offices and rooms in the 
Listrict of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase of necessary books and 


documents, printing and binding, official cards, rental, operation and | Union. 


maintenance of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, and such 
other expenses as the President may deem proper, including obligations 


incurred subsequently to February 7, 1930, fiscal year 1930, to remain 
available until June 30, 1931, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 20, to insert: 


Inter-American highway: To enable the Secretary of State to co- 
operate with the several Governments, members of the Pan American 
Union, when he sball find that any or all of such States having 
initiated a request or signified a desire to the Pan American Union 
to cooperate in the reconnaissance surveys to develop the facts and 
to report to Congress as to the feasibility of possible routes, the prob- 
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|} sonnel in the Government 


| out regard to section 3709 of th: 


For an additional amount for travel, etc., office of 


| lieu of subsistence 
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able cost, the economic service and such other information as will be 
pertinent to the building of an inter-American highway 
to be expended upon the order of the Secretary of 8 
the additional cost incident to the assignment by the 
service, as now authorized, 
pensation of such personnel for service, compensation of em 
ployees and rent in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, contingent 
expenses, official cards, printing and 
books and documents, transportation 
lieu of subsistence (notwithstanding 
stenographic and other services by 


or highways, 
ate, including 
President of 


additional com 


per- 
foreign 


binding, purchase of necessary 
and 
the provisions of any 
contract if deemed necessary, 


Revised Statutes (U. S. C 


subsistence or per diem in 
ct), 
with- 
title 41, 
the 
year 


other 


sec. 5), and such other expenses as may be 
State in furtherance of the projects described, fiscal 


1930, to remain available until expended, $50,000, 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, following this item, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the Record a very excellent 
and able statement made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Oppre}] before the Appropriations Committee, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


deemed necessary by 


Secretary of 


Tue PrRorosep PAN AMERICAN 


Tasker L 


HiGHWAY—STATEMENT OF 
OppIr, OF NEVADA 


SENATOR 


Senator Opptr. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced the following amend- 
ment in the Senate: 

“Inter-American highway: To enable the Secretary of State to 
operate with the Pan 
Union, when he States 
itiated a 
cooperate in 


co- 
the several Governments, 
shall find that 
request or signified a 
the 


members of American 


any or all of such having in 
desire to the Pan American Union to 
surveys to develop the facts and to 
report to Congress as to the feasibility of possible routes, the probable 


reconnaissance 
costs, the economic service, and such other information as will be per- 
tinent to the building of an inter-American highway or highways, to 
be expended upon the order of the Secretary of State, including the 
additional incident to the the President of 
in the Government service, authorized, additional com- 
pensation of such personnel for foreign service, compensation of em- 
ployees and rent in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, contingent 
expenses, official cards, printing binding, 
books and documents, transportation and 
(notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
stenographic and other services by contract if deemed necessary with 
out regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. 8. C., title 41, 
sec. 5), and such other expenses as may be deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of State in furtherance of the projects described, to remain 
available until expended, $50,000." 

On October 8 I submitted to the Senate the results of the proceed- 


cost assignment by per 


sonnel as now 


and purchase of necessary 


subsistence or per diem in 


act), 


28, 1929, 
President 


which I attended as one of the delegates ap- 


pointed by Hoover on behalf of the United States of 


| America. 


desire to make some 
Congress which was 
1929, 


I now 
Highway 
ama, October 7 to 12, 


First Inter-American 
City, Republic of Pan 
of the Secre- 


remarks upon the 
held at Panama 


and attended by direction 


| tary of State by members of the same delegation who represented the 


United States at 
regret 


Rio Because of the call of public business here, I 
unable to attend this event which I look upon as 
which marks a significant era in the march of our relations with 
the countries south of us. 
The congress was held at 


that I was 


the invitation of the Republic of Panama 


|} and was attended by delegates from each of the Republics of Central 


United States of America. 
best expressed in the words of Engineer L. F. Clement, 
Agriculture and of Public Works of Panama, and president of 
Panama delegation, who presided over the sessions. In opening 
meeting, Mr. Clement said: 


America and vf the Its purpose is perhaps 
Secretary of 
the 
the 


CALLED TO SOLVE MUTUAL ROAD PROBLEMS 


“We have gathered here to discuss among professionals the road 
problems each of our countries will have to solve to make possible the 
inter-American highway and to fulfill the aspiration of the Americas 
which desire to draw closer the bonds of unity in a true Pan American 


“We have come here to forge the links of a chain that shall unite 
our countries in what could well be called the first chapter of this 
American aspiration.” 

How well the congress achieved the goal set forth by Mr. Clement's 
statement is perhaps best demonstrated in the resolutions passed by 
the delegates for submission to the proper authorities of each of the 
Governments which they represented. 

EARLY OPENING OF ROAD URGED 

Thus, the first and most important note struck by these men was that 
the first link in a chain of inter-American highways should be open to 
the public for travel from the southern boundary of the United States 
te Panama within five years. It was their emphatic judgment that 
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there exists no physical obstacle that should prevent the accomplishment 
3f this great objective well within the limits of that time. 

Recognizing the task as one which could only be accomplished through 
the cooperation of the several governments, the congress resolved that 
the Pan American Union, acting through the Pan American Confedera- 
tion for Highway Education, should be called upon to create an inter- 
American highway commission at the earliest possible date and outlined 
the purpose of that body as the making of a field study of the problems 
involved in the location, construction, maintenance, and financing of 
the road. 

Such a was decided, should consist of not 
three members and should have as many as eight if each of 
tries through which the road will go desires representation. The com- 
mission with the govern- 
of the several countries, and the reconnaissance surveys that may 
will b« over which the latter may 
as serving their major interests. 


than 
the coun- 


less 


commission, it 


shall carry on its work in close cooperation 
ments 
be undertaken conducted 


indicate 


routes 


EACH COUNTRY TO LOCATE ITS ROUTB 
As the purpose of 
development of 


doubtedly 


highways is to promote the social and economic 
the regions in which they are constructed, it will un- 
be the policy of the commission to have 
selves fix the route ef the projected intercontinental highway that will 
most effectively secure this purpose. 

The union was also asked to secure, as soon as possible, either through 
the commission, or otherwise, a rough approximation of the cost of open- 
ing such a road, with the thought in mind that when this is once known, 
consideration of the financial involved might be undertaken 
simultaneously with the examination into the physical aspects of the 
question. 


problem 


Technical headquarters would be maintained in Panama, according to 
the terms of another resolution. 


ALL GOVERNMENTS URGED TO COOPERATE 


Finally, the delegates called upon the Governments of the Republics 
of Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, and the United States of America “ to cooperate with the inter- 
American highway commission and to facilitate its work, furnishing all 


possible facilities for the works to be carried out in their respective | 
assistance to be | 


territories in the accomplishment of its mission; such 
given with either engineers, assistants, transportation, subsistence, or 
in other ways.’ 

Throughout the deliberations, were through the 
medium of two general groups, one dealing with questions of policy, the 
other with the technical phases, there was a note of urgency sounded. 

Both in the recorded resolutions and in the informal addresses of the 
several great laid upon the economic and social 
benefits it was felt all countries would derive from the completion of 
this road In each case the speakers dwelt on the fact that early con- 
struction would be of great material value in lessening the cost of both 
domestic and international transportation, as well as in the accomplish- 
ment of the larger purpose of promoting social intercourse between the 
peoples of all nations interested. 


FIRST 


which earried on 


delegates, stress was 


TASK ONE OF PROVIDING COMMUNICATIONS 


With the type of road to be constructed, opinion was 
unanimous that the immediate task is one of providing a means of com- 
munication. To that end, the conference went on record as approving 
the progressive system of construction. In words, it 
sense of the delegates that the first work is one of “ roughing through ” 
roads which will permit the passage of motor transportation. Once this 
and traffic further improvement can be 
undertaken as needed. 

The problem of financing a highway of this character was, of course, 
one of the important the However, 
delegates felt it could be dealt with in advance of factual information as 
to the costs involved. 


respect to 


other 


is done begins to move, then 


most questions before congress, 


One interesting proposal which was placed before the meeting was 
that made by Luis F, Clement, Minister of Public Works of Panama, 
who has been deeply interested in securing a northern outlet for his 
country In effect, his suggestion was that these sections of the inter- 
Ameri highway (from Panama to Texas) should be considered as a 
single project and should be so financed. If thig could be done, then it 
was thought that the proposal might be handled as a single bond issue. 
Each might then be ready to guarantee that part of the cost 
incurred in the construction of its section and each would be left free to 
meet whatever method of finance is most suited to its 
fiscal The bond-buying public would have the benefit of 
the several guarantees and the net effect would be to concentrate atten- 
tion upon the project and probably so hasten its completion. 


can 


country 
these costs by 


requirements 


It was clear from the several discussions, however, that none of the 
is holding back its construction of roads in antici- 


pation of any single proposal. 


countries interested 


NOTABLE PROGRESS ALREADY MADE IN PANAMA 


Both during the mectings and after them, the delegates had an oppor- 
tunity to for what accomplished by Thomas 
Guardia, chief engineer of Panama, during the administration of Presi- 


see themselves has 


been 
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the countries them- | 


was the | 


| to another. 
| change this condition, and the bringing of the peoples of the several 


Marcu 12 


dent Florencio Harmodio Arosemena and Minister Clement. Great 
progress has been made since the American delegation to the First Pan 
American Highway Congress stopped in Panama in 1924, and there has 
also been a notable increase in the amount of motor transportation which 
is now found in every part of the Republic. 

Everywhere in the Republic there is a strong public demand for more 
highways, including more adequate facilities for crossing the canal—a 
feeling, by the way, which secured the approval of the delegates to the 
congress. Road work is being carried on not alone to the north but 
also to the south, and engineers in Panama say that highways can and 
will be carried through to the southern boundaries of the Republic 
within the course of a few years without the harrowing difficulties 
imagined by those who have written of southern Panama without having 
seen it. 

The activity in Panama is being duplicated in all of the Republics 
through which the contemplated highway will run. The Government of 
Mexico has already officially approved the route of a highway which 
will form one of the links in the projected inter-American routes. The 


interest of this country in the project is clearly indicated in the follow- 
ing statement, taken from the 1929 report of the roads commission: 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT INTERESTED 
“The National Highway Commission of Mexico, realizing the enor- 
mous importance to the country and the continent of the termination of 


the great Pan American highway, is giving preference, within its pos- 


sibilities, and without neglecting the construction of other routes of no 
less importance, to the building of the roads from Mexico City to 
Laredo, and from Mexico City to Suchiate, which will form the Mexican 
division of this transcontinental highway.” 

At the present time an improved road extends from Laredo, on the 
border between Mexico and the United States, as far as Monterrey. 


It is in excellent condition and carrying an increasing number of 


| tourists, with the result that plans have been formulated for the con- 


struction of a hotel at Monterrey, which, it is expected, will be the 
largest in the Republic. Other sections are improved or now in course 
of improvement. 

The Government of Salvador has also approved and is carrying into 
execution a comprehensive program of highway construction. Included 
in this program is a road extending from the border of Guatemala to 
the frontier of Honduras, which will form the Salvadorean link in the 
projected inter-American highway. 

In Honduras an announcement recently made indicates that work 
will soon be started on the Pacific coastal highway, which will extend 
from the frontier of Salvador to the border of Nicaragua. When com- 
pleted this road may be utilized as the Honduran link in the inter- 
continental highway. 

In Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, preferential attention is 
being given to the construction of public works, including highways, 
and preliminary studies which have been made indicate that in none of 
the countries are insuperable obstacles to be encountered which would 
hinder construction of such a highway. 


ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE VERY GREAT 

The economic significance of roads connecting the several Republics 
can not be overemphasized. Not only will they serve as a means of 
communication between the Republics, but they will undcubtedly bave 
the effect of bringing the people within each nation in closer contact 
with one another. The construction of main highways will almost 


certainly be followed by the building of branch roads, extending to 


| every point of the several Republics and constituting an outlet for the 


products of all districts, many of which are now completely isolated 
because of the inadequacy or entire absence of means of communication. 
Improved transportation facilities will increase the production capacity 
of the countries, bring all sections into closer touch with the ports, 
and consequently with world markets, and in general improve and pro- 
mote the economic status of the people. 

At the present time, with the exception of the connection between 
Mexico and Guatemala and Guatemala and Salvador, none of the Re- 


| publics through which these northern sections of the inter-American 
| highway will pass is in direct land communication with another. 


It is 
only by way of the sea or air that one may proceed from one country 
The completion of a continental highway will completely 


countries into closer contact with each other should be a powerful in- 
fluence in promoting closer political, cultural, and economic relations be- 
tween the nations. 


“ HISTORIC EVENT,” SAYS DRAKE 


The significance of the congress was well expressed by J. Walter 
Drake, chairman of the delegation of the United States, who said: 

“The Inter-American Highway Congress, which for three days has 
been working in this city for the common benefit and she aspirations of 
all the American people, has been an historic event which is destined 
to inaugurate a new era of good will and understanding among the 
countries of America. The work of this congress, in my opinion, will 
be felt for a long time to come. Up to the present time the construc- 
tion of an inter-American highway has been considered only as a 
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dream, but the meeting of this congress has introduced a fundamental 
change in things, and it can truly be said that the first great practical 
step has been taken to unite the peoples of America by means of a 
highway, thus initiating a new era for the countries of this continent.” 
Ile proceeded, referring to the resolutions and measures adopted by 


the Inter-American Highway Congress, and described them as practical 
respect, calling special attention to the resolu- | 


and beneficial in every 
tions approved during the session of October 8, one of which provides 


for an appointment of a commission to undertake the studies, prepare | 


the estimates, and perform other preliminary work incident to the pro- 


jected inter-American highway 
EFFECTIVE AID TO BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
“In my opinion,” he 


mutual understanding, 


said, 
mutual cordiality, and complete harmony in ob- 
jectives and ideals among peoples, as the construction of highways in 
the manner recommended during the course of the sessions of this con- 
gress, and I believe that since the discovery of America nothing more 
interesting and more vitally important has than the 


been done 


doubtedly will be an historic week.” 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF IDEA 


As a matter of public interest it is perhaps well to trace briefly the | 


historical development of the proposal for an inter-American highway 
or highways and the part which the United States has played thus far 
in its consideration. 

While the subject of land communication between the Americas has 
been discussed since the earliest days of the Republics of the New 
World, it is only within the last few years that the subject of high- 
way communication bas taken a practical direction. 

The first suggestion of official consideration is contained in the min 
utes of the Fifth International Conferenee of American States at San- 
tiago, Chile, in 1923, when the following resolution was passed sug 
gesting the desirability of a Pan American Motor Highway Congress. 

“That there be convened at a date and place to be determined by 
the governing board of the Pan American Union a conference on auto- 
mobile highways to study measures best adapted to developing an effi- 
cient program for the construction of automobile highways within the 
different countries of America and between these different countries.” 

When this suggestion reached the United States it was discussed by 
representatives of the Pan American the High 
the Departments of and 


Union, 
Commerce 


Inter-American 


Commission, Agriculture of 


United States, the North American Board of Highway Education, the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and other groups interested 


in highway transportation. As a result of these discussions it was 
decided, at the suggestion of Mr. J. Walter Drake, as a preliminary 
step, to issue an unofficial invitation to Latin American officials inter- 


ested in highway problems to visit the United States for the purpose of | 


making an intensive study of highway and transportation problems of 
the United States and to exchange and discuss professional data and 
experiences in road building, and also to outline and submit to 


Pan American Union a tentative program for the conference which had 
been agreed upon at Santiago. 


TRIP UNDERTAKEN IN 1924 

Because of the fact that there were then available no Government 
funds for this purpose, Mr. Drake called into Washington leaders of the 
motor industry, who agreed to underwrite the cost of the transportation 
and subsistence of these men from and to their countries and including 
an extended tour on the roads while they were in the United States. 
Invitations were issued by the Highway Education Board, a quasi- 
official organization of representatives of government and industry, and 
acceptances were received from 38 leading Government engineers, econo- 
mists, and other officials representing 20 Latin American countries. 

The trip was undertaken in 1924, when, with the cooperation of the 
interested Government departments, including the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agriculture, the Departments of State and 
Commerce, as well as the Pan American Union, the American Auto- 
mobile Association, the American Association of State Highway Officials, 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the Highway Education Board took 
these men on an inspection tour of roads in the following States: 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey. 

At the conclusion of the tour they reassembled in Washington and 
organized the Pan American Confederation for Highway Education, an 
international organization having for its object the study and promulga- 
tion in the different countries constituting the Pan American Union of 
fundamental principles that contribute to the development of adequate 
highways. At the request of the Pan American Union they also re- 
solved themselves into a committee on program for the first Pan 
American Highway Congress, to which the Argentine Government had 
issued invitations for a session in 1925 at Buenos Aires. The object 
of the proposed congress was to consider and formulate principles which 
might serve as a basis for the development of highway communication 
in the countries comprising the Pan American Union, from the technical, 
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“there is nothing so effective to achieve | 


work | 
performed by this congress during the course of this week, which un- 


the 


the | 


} can 


o04AL 


administrative, and financial point of view, and to suggest the 
of cooperation that must be established between the « 
in order to carry these principles into 

One of the the program whi 
group of American 
the Pan highway which would unite 
copitals ef all the countries members of the Pan American Union. 


methods 

ountries of America 

effect 

points in was re 

visiting Latin 
8 


construction of a 


engineers was the 


American 


FIRST 


for participation by 
Congress of 


PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 


United 
provided by 
190) 


HIGHWAYS, 1928 
Authority 
American 


No. 72, 


the States in the First 
Public Reso 


as follows 


Pan 


was ution 


Highways 
Sixty-eighth Congress (S. J. Res 
‘Joint resolution to provide for the 
States to the Pan of Highways 
etc., That President of the United States ts 
authorized to appoint delegates to enable the United States to partici 
pate in the Pan of Highways to meet at Buenos 
Aires, in 1925 and for the expenses of the United States in participating 
in such conference, I 


expenses of delegate of the Uni 


American Congress 


“ Resolved, the hereby 


American Congress 


ncluding the compensation of employees 


(notwithstanding the 


travel, and 


subsistence expenses previsions of any other act), 
and such miscellaneous and other expenses as the President shall deem 
proper, there is to be the 
$15,000." 

Approved March 4, 1925. 

In the summer of 1925 the fol 
President, on 


merce 


hereby authorized 


appropriated sum of 


wing delegates were appointed by the 
recommendation of the Secretaries of 
ind State, and the Director General of the Pan American 
H. H. Rice, chairman, r National Automobile 
Commerce. 
Thomas H. 


Agriculture, Com 
Union 
presenting Chamber of 
MacDonald, chief, United States Bureau 
Frank Page, chairman State highway 
Charles M. Babcock, 
Highway Officials 
A. N. 


of Publie Roads 
Raleigh, N. C 
Association of 


department, 


representing American State 


Johnson, dean of engineering, University of Maryland, repre 


| senting educators. 


WILLIAM E. Hvuii, Member of Congress from 
Pyke Johnson, executive secretary. 
Guillermo A. Sherwell, Inter-American 


Illinois, 


High C 
PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S MESSAGE 


ommission 


The delegation received by 
residence at Swampscott, Mass., 


was President Coolidge at his 
on September 2, 1925 The President 
expressed his appreciation of the importance of the mission intrusted to 
the delegation delivered to the chairman the following letter 
“On the eve of your departure for Buenos Aires to attend the 
American Congress of Highways as delegates on the part of the 
States, I desire to extend to through you, to 
tives of the other countries who may there assemble, 
entertain that the of the Congress may be 
the interest of highway development, especially 
subject regarding international treatment. 
“Your mission is an important one. 
Congress of Highways to 


summer 


and 
Pan 
United 
representa 
wishes I 
successful in 


you and, the 


the best 
meeting most 


in those phases of the 


The purpose of the Pan Ameri- 
together representative men of the 
Western Hemisphere familiar with the various phases of highway re 
search with a view to the betterment of highway and 
motor transportation has my hearty support, recognizing as I do that 
better facilities of communication will be conducive to improved 
intercourse and good understanding and can but react to the 
and economic advantage of all the nations concerned I look 
hopefully to the time when through the efforts of the delegates to these 
Pan American the two continents of North America and 
South America wil! be united in physical fact through modern highways 
as they are today united by bonds of mutual friendship and good will 
I have no doubt that your influence will be exerted toward the 
ance of this desirable end. 


bring 


construction 


road 
not social 


forward 


confe renees, 


further 
*‘Catyin CooLipe 
DECISIONS OF THE FIRST PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF HIGHWAYS 

It was decided at this first congress that the congress should be made 
a permanent organization, “ whose purpose was to bring about the rapid 
and urgent development of continental highways with the greatest possi- 
ble efficiency.” 

It was also decided to establish in each country constituting the union, 
a national highways division under the supervision of the minister or 
secretary of the department in charge of highways, and that these divi- 
sions would endeavor to put into effect the decisions, resolutions, 
ommendations of the Pan American Highway Congresses, keeping in 
touch with the central executive committee, In the country where the 
next congress was to meet: and that the congress, the central commit 
tee, and the national divisions should work in conjunction with the Pan 
American Confederation for Highway Education and other si: 
izations to further the accomplishment of 


and rec- 


nilar organ- 
their aims. 
PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF JOURNALISTS 

In the spring of 1926 there was held in the United Pan 
American Congress of Journalists. in this meeting an opportun- 


ity to acquaint a representative group of citizens of Latin American 


States a 
Seeing 
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countries with highway conditions 


committee of the Pan 


in the United States, the temporary 
American Confederation for Highway 
Education on January 26, 1926, decided to assume responsibility for a 
trip of the Latin American delegates to the congress of journalists from 
New York to the Central West during the April and May, 
this trip, as defined, the journalists 
the industrial life of 
a better understanding of highway 
problems of the The 


earried out, covered the S Pennsylvania, 


executive 


months of 


was to give 


1926 The purpose of 


an opportut to om 
the | 


omething of social and 
tates, and 
and 
planned and 


Michigan, 


to bring about 


‘tation other day in this country. 


ates ol 


and Ohio 


TOUR OF FPA) AMERICAN BUSINESS MI 


rd opp 


to d 


nited States to stil! 


tunity monstrate the benefits of road improvement 
another 
nted itself on the o 


I 


roup of Latin 
rhird 
Washington in 
the Van 
delegates 
through th 
land, 


American repré 
casion of the 
Convention which was held in 


May, 
Union, this 
two 

ltural and indus- 
vania, Ohio, 


the Director of American 


epted, and the were taken for a 
and railroad 
of Mary 
ew York, 
ctor Rowe at the 


30, 1926, 


Pennsy 


meetir 
that an 


g of the Highway Educa- 
invitation be issued by the 


leading business men in Latin America to make a tour through 
industrial the United States directly after the 
clo he Third Annual Pan American 
held in Washington, May 2, 1927. 

On May 13, the ad 


men's tour left 


‘ 


ior a 


tern ction of 


Commercial Convention to be 


legates comprising the Latin An business 
hway Board 
railroad through the agricultural 


and central sections of the United 


rican 


Washington as guests of the Hig Education 
and 


tern 


two weeks’ trip by highway 


industrial centers of the eas 


To acquaint delegates with 


industrial and social 


opportunity to 


conditions 
exchange views 
United States on questions of mutual interest. 


States and them an 


n of the 


give 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 


HIGHWAY 


STATES RECOMMENDS 


NTER-AMERICAN 


The subject of an inter-American highway was again discussed at the 


Sixth International Conference of American States, at Habana, Cuba, 


the following resolutions were adopted 


To recommend to the Pan American Congress of Highways, 
will be held in Rio de Janeiro in July of the present the 
leration and adoptior agreements looking to thi 
a road of k 


year, 


tudinal communication across the continent, taking up 
and deciding all questions relative to studies, route, 
ration of the different 
the solution of suc! 
Union shall be charged 
with the preparation of 
out of 
the 


branch connections, 


technica! and all 


and economic coop countries, 


other matters involved in 
rhe Pan American 
data 


efficient 


1 problems. 
with the assembling of 
that 
solution, bringing them 
Congress of Highways 


informative and projects 


the most the 


Pan 


carrying 
time to the 


referred to 


present ré 


in du notice of American 


above 
(2) 


“To give its full approval to the initiative for the 


and 


building of an 
all Governments members 
in Union that they cooperate, 


t American highway 
an Ameri 


pt realiz 


to recommend to 
in so far as possible, in 
tion of the said project.” 

Pan American intrusted the task with 
to the Pan American Confederation for High- 
which had grown out of the 1924 tour of the 
which for the members of its executive com- 
Leo. 8. (Director Pan 
tary of State), Roy D. 
Fred I. Kent 
Thomas H. Mac- 
Rutherford (Rubber 


il vote the Union 


which it was thus charged 


way Education, the body 


Latin eng and has 


Ineers 


mittee the following gentlemen: 
Wilbur J, Cart 
Automobile 
(Ameri Bunkers’ 
DD ild (Chief 


Association of 


Rowe, chairman 


American Union), (Assistant Secr 
Chamber of Commerce), 
Walter Drake, 


Roads), W. 0. 


Chapin (National 


Association), J 
Bureau of Public 


America). 


GOVERNMENTS ASKED TO COOPHRATE 


committee accepted the responsibility placed upon it by 


and at 
Government 


Union once 


proceeded to place before the 
the Pan American 
cooperate with the confederation in preparing 


rities in each 
request that they 
projects, 

The subject 
the first 
ings, the 
the | 
and in 


member of 


was brought before the Committee 


Congress, 


on Foreign Affairs at 
when, after holding hear- 
interest of the Government of 
forth in the Habana resolution 
promote these propositions, passed the following joint 


session of the §S 


ventieth 
Congress expressed the 


the 


utmost 

nited States in purposes set 

order to 

resolution : 
Whereas the Sixth International Conference of 

a, Cuba, resolved as follows: 
the Pan 
will ‘t at Rie de Janciro in July of the present year, 


tion and 


American States at 
ecommend to 


adoptien of agreements that will be conducive to the construc- 
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taking into consideration and deciding all questions relative to studies, 
route, branch connections, technical and economical cooperation of the 
different countries, and other matters included in the determination of 
this problem. 

“The Pan American Union is intrusted with the compilation of in- 
formation and the preparation of projects which will serve to give effect 
to this resolution, submitting this material in due time to 
American Congress of Highways. 

“Resolved, etc., That the Government of the United States should 
manifest the utmost interest in the purposes of the aforesaid resolution, 
and that in order to promote the speedy realization of these purposes 
and objects the President is requested to direct the several agencies of 
the Government, and they are hereby authorized to lend such coopera- 
tion and assistance as may be feasible and appropriate, with 


the Pan 


a view to 
having the matter thoroughly considered by the approaching conference; 
and he is further requested to advise Congress of any conclusions 
reached and any action which may be suggested by the conference.” 

Approved May 4, 1928, (Public Resolution No. 40, 70th Cong.) 

At the of the second session of the Seventieth Congress 
President Hoover suggested further procedure in his message to Con- 
follows: 


beginning 


gress, as 

“In my message last year I expressed the view that we should lend 
our encouragement for more good roads to all the principal points on 
this hemisphere south of the Rio Grande. 


My view has not changed. 
The Pan American Union has recently 


indorsed it. In some of the 
countries to the south a great deal of progress is being made in road 
building. In others engineering features are often exacting and financ- 
ing difficult. As those countries enter upon programs for road building 
we should be ready to contribute from our abundant experience to make 
their task easier of accomplishment. I prefer not to go into civil life 
to accomplish this end. We already furnish military and naval advisors 
and following this precedent we could draw competent men from these 
same sources and from the Department of Agriculture. 

“ We should provide our southern neighbors, if they requested it, with 
such engineer advisors for the construction of roads and bridges. Pri- 
vate interests should look with favor upon all reasonable loans sought 
by these countries to open main lines of travel. Such assistance should 
be given especially to any project for a highway designed to connect all 
the countries on this hemisphere and thus facilitate intercourse and 
closer relations among them.” 

This was finally embodied in a resolution by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House, headed by Congressman 
CoLg, of Iowa, which was subsequently passed and approved, as follows: 

“ Whereas the Sixth International Conference to American States, by 
resolution adopted at Habana, on February 7, 1928, intrusted the Pan 
American Union with the preparation of projects for the construction 
of an inter-American highway; and 

“Whereas the governing board of the Pan American Union, acting 
through the Pan American Confederation for Highway Education has 
requested the cooperation of the several Governments, members of the 
union in the formulation of such projects; and 

“ Whereas the Congress of the United States of America, by joint 
resolution approved May 4, 1928, requested the President to direct the 
several agencies of the Government to cooperate with the States, mem- 
bers of the Pan American Union, in the preparation of such projects: 
Therefore be it 

* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $50,000, to enable the Secretary of State 
to cooperate with the several Governments, members of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, when he shall find that any or all of such States having 
initiated a request or signified a desire to the Pan American Union to 
cooperate in the reconnaissance surveys, to develop the facts, and to 
report to Congress as to the feasibility of possible routes, the probable 
cost, the economic service, and such other information as will be perti- 
nent to the building of an inter-American highway or highways, to be 
expended upon the order of the Secretary of State, including the addi- 
tional cost incident to the assignment by the President of personnel in 
the Government service, as now authorized, additional compensation of 
such personnel for foreign service, compensation of employees, trans- 
portation and subsistence or per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other act), stenographic and other serv- 
ices by contract if deemed necessary, and such other expenses as may 
be deemed necessary by the Secretary of State in furtherance of the 
projects described.” 

Approved March 4, 1929. (Public Resolution No. 104, 70th Cong.) 

Hearings were held on the above measure before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives on January 30, 1929, 
at which statements were made by Hon, Cyrrenvus Coie; Dr. L. 8. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union; Hon. Wilbur J. Carr, 
Assistant Secretary of State; Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of United 
States Bureau of Public Roads; and Mr. Pyke Johnson, of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. A map based upon the best infor- 


mation available at this time was prepared by the Pan American 


tion of a longitudinal communication highway to traverse the continent, | Confederation for Highway Education and brought before the com- 
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mittee, together with a statement of mileages, 
proved, in each of the several countries. 
as a House document. 

The $50,000 authorized by the above legislation is carried in the 
budget of the State Department for the current fiscal year. 

Since the passage of this resolution requests have been received from 
the Governments of Nicaragua and Guatemala for assistance in making 
such a reconnaissance survey. 

The Governments of Mexico, Salvador, and Panama have indicated 
that their work was so well advanced and their highways now so located 
that such surveys would not be necessary. 

The other countries awaited the call of the Congress on Inter- 


American Highways at Panama last October before taking action in 
the matter. 


improved and unim- 
These hearings were published 


EARLY STUDY OF ROAD ASKED 


Then they joined with the others, as the resolution shows, in sug- 
gesting the early creation of an Inter-American Highway Commission 
made up of engineers whose duty it should be to work out plans for 
the early construction of highways in the first link of the chain from 
the boundaries of the United States of America to Panama. 

SECOND PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF HIGHWAYS 


In the meantime there had been held at Rio de Janeiro, 


Brazil, in 


August, 1929, the Second Pan American Congress of Highways, at 
which the Government of the United States was represented 


by an 
official delegation appointed by President Hoover and consisting of the 
following: 


J. Walter Drake, chairman, formerly Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merece; United States Senator Tasker L. Oppir, of Nevada; Congress 
man Cyrrenvcs Coie, of Iowa; Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads; Frank Sheets, chief engineer 
Illinois State Highway Department; H. H. Rice, National Automobile 


Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich., and chairman of the delegation 


to the first congress; and Frederick Reimer, consulting engineer, New 
Jersey, president of the American Road Builders’ Association 
The technical staff consisted of the following: Pyke Johnson, Na- 


tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and executive director of the 
Pan American Confederation for Highway Education; William Manger, 
chief of finance division, Pan American Union; G. Georgens, Department 
of Agriculture; W. Pickens, University of Louisiana; Joseph Tercero, 
chief, translations, Pan American Union; and John Drake, of 


Detroit, 
Mich. 


I submitted a report of this congress, which was published 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for October 8, 1929. 

Of the resolutions adopted by the Second Pan American Congress, the 
following are significant in the present connection: 

“The congress considers it indispensable, 
objectives of the Pan American Union, and for the efficient and eco- 
nomic development the roads, that every country should prepare 
a complete study of its highway system plan in order to meet the 
needs of intercommunication of its political subdivisions and to pro- 
vide the most convenient junction with the of 
neighbor countries, 


in the 


in order to realize the 


of 


highway system the 

“The Congress considers it necessary that the construction of new 
highways should follow closely a well-studied program, continuously 
maintained, so as to lend to this public work the necessary uninter- 


rupted execution. This is an important factor in the reduction of cost 
of the construction 


To recommend to the Governments represented in this Congress, that 
when planning or increasing its systems of improved highways, they 
should adopt the scheme that is most convenient for international con- 
nections, also that when carrying out the construction they should give 
preference, as much as possible, to said connecting highways. 

“To consider as international highways those which connect capitals 
of countries, and for the purpose of establishing the Pan American high- 
way system, to request the government of interested countries to send 
as quickly as possible the plans of those highways which should be con- 
sidered international, to the Pan American Union. This 
should be kindly asked to undertake this important work.” 

In this connection it is perhaps desirable to note that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House in their consideration of this matter 


made the following report on the subject of Pan American highways 
within the United States of America: 


institution 


NO SPECIAL ROAD NEEDED IN THIS COUNTRY 


“So far as the United States is concerned, the building of no special 
highway to connect with the Mexican highway south of Laredo, Tex., is 
contemplated. This country is already covered with a network of hard- 
surfaced roads, all of which will or can be connected with roads leading 
to the Mexican frontier. The same is true of Canada, which is also con- 
templated to be made a part of this international project.” 

This viewpoint is supplemented by the attitude assumed by the Ameri- 
ean Association of State Highway Officials when first, by action of their 
executive committee and later by action of the members as a whole they 
took the attitude expressed in the resolutions adopted, as follows: 
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ouUste 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


“This committee shall adopt the policy of encouraging the connection 
of numbered United States highways with 
adjacent to the north and to the south 
highway departments interested are 
one route will selected by 
American highway.” 


the highways of countries 
of this all State 
hereby Liowever 
the 


country and 
advised 


be known 


sO 


to 


no 


be this committee as Pan 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MEMBERSHIP AT SAN ANTONIO, NOVEMBER, 1929 


“International Highways 
“ Whereas in the development of the interstate highway system already 
identified by United States numbers it is desirable to recognize appropri 


ate connections with the highways of other nations; and 


“Whereas the executive committee of this association within its 
authority to extend the numbered system of interstate highways has 
recognized the need for such international connections, but has wisely 


declined to distinguish individual highways by the adoption of sugges- 


tive names: Therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That this association indorses the development of an in- 
ternational highway system and approves the policy of its executive 
committee in adhering to numbers rather than names for such high- 
ways.” 

ATTITUDE OF OUR GOVERN MENT 

In summing up the situation as it exists at the present time, the 
whole attitude which has been taken by the Congress of the United 
States and by the several executive departments of the Government 
has been one of standing by and showing every desire to cooperate with 
the countries of the New World, when and as they expressed a desire 


for such cooperation in the development of an inter-American highway 
or highways. 


Since our own highway program has proceeded so far that the traveler 


from the south, once in the United States, can travel to any part 
it, over improved roads, the problem is one which belongs inherently 
to our neighbors rather than to ourselves, great as is our interest in it 
From the outset it has been recognized that we can not presume to 
suggest either the location or construction of roads in other countries 
The subject is so purely one for the consideration of the several goy- 
ernments that any attempt on our part to intrude would be justifiably 
looked upon as unwarranted, 
When, however, the countries come to the United States, as they have 
through the medium of the resolution cited, and the action of the Pan 
American Union, requesting cooperation, then this country should |} 


ready at all times to cooperate and the Congress of the [ 
and the President have always demonstrated every 
as testified by the action cited. 


nited States 


readiness to do so 


PANAMA CONGRESS GREAT FORWARD STEP 


The Inter-American Highway Congress held at Panama is a prac- 
tical step in the direction of an early fulfillment of a long-cherished 
ideal. The countries of Central America have requested that we join 
with them in an early undertaking of the preliminary engineering 
aspects of this problem. 

On the basis of the request as it stands and of the attitude which 
I know all Members of Congress have, we can now further pledge our 
friends to the south of us that we stand ready to give every fitting 
cooperation in this project which means so much to the people of the 
New World, and which has been so well epitomized by President 


Hoover: 

“For many years, for perhaps half a century, the 
ried a dream in their minds that they 
from Canada to Tierra del Fuego. That dream is much more likely of 
realization and is certain of realization through the 
great new form of transportation by automobile, 


engineers have car- 
might some day have a railway 


development of the 


for through that we 

will have the extension of our road system to that point where we 

shall have at last and in reality, and in not many years, real com 
munication between all the nations of the American Continent.” 

I now desire, Mr. President, to read into the record the names of 


the delegates who participated in the meeting of the First Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway Congress, the remarks of Mr. Clement in the opening ses- 


sion, and the resolutions adopted by the delegates for submission to 


their several governments 
The delegates who participated in the deliberations were 


Canal Zone: Maj. R. A. Wheeler, assistant engineer of maintenance ; 
Mr. George W. Green, municipal engineer. 

Costa Rica: Enrique Fonseca Zuniga, minister of Costa Rica to Pan 
ama and former secretary of the department of public works; Juan 


Matamoros, assistant director of roads and bridges of the department of 
publie works, 


Guatemala: Eduardo Icaza A. 


Honduras: Dr. M. E. Velasquez, minister of Honduras to Panama 

Nicaragua: Bernabe Portocarrero, assistant manager Pacific Rall- 
way of Nicaragua. 

Panama: Luis F. Clement, secretary of agriculture and public works; 


Tomas Guardia, chief engineer of the central roads board and delegate 
to the Second Pan American Highway Congress; Enrique Linares, jr., 
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ef of central road Jose Ramon Gu 
of road work ir hirigui Leo 
a Fed Educ ion 


in Highway Commission ; Solis ; 


zado, divisional 


Province ; ldo Arosemena, 


ration for Highway 


Macario 


Pan 
Herbruger ; 


member 
Rodolfo 
Ernesto Duque 
Salvador: Manuel 
United States 
Panama; J. Walte 
of the founders of 
tier Thomas H, 
Public R and 
of the executive 


Lopez Harrison 


John G. South, minister of the 
Drake, former Assistant 
the Pan American Confeder 
MacDonald, Chief of the 
chairman of the Highway 
the Pan 


Rice, chairman of the 


United States to 
of Commerce, one 
tion of Highway Educa- 
United States Bureau of 
Board, member 
Confederation for 
Highway Education; IH. H United States dele 
‘ the First Pan Highway member of the 
Highway Edueation Board, treasurer of the National Automobile Cham 
ber of Commerce; E. W. James, chief of the 
Bureau of Johnson, exec 


Secretary 


ads Education 


committee on American 


ration to American Congress, 
design, United 
secretary. 


division of 
Roads; Pyke 


MR. CLEMENT’S ADDRESS 
Mr 


States Public 


utive 


aacress 


as follows 


mplete made by Clement at the opening session is 


‘Gentlemen, I 
Florencio 


am pleased to 


Harmodio 


present on behalf of His Excellency 
President of the Republic of 
cordial welcome 

sincerely grateful to your 
enthusiastic acceptance of 


Engineer Aro 
Panama 
’ The 


ments 


mena, 


ind in my own name, our most 


Panaman nation is 
for the 


tion of these 


our invitation for 


distinguished 


the cclebra- 


conferences, as representations 


shown by the 
here gathered 
“The idea that 


office of 


Panama should be the seat of this meeting originated 
the Pan American Union at Washington, and the sug- 
director, Dr. Leo 8S. Rowe, received from the first 
moment the most decided and warm support of the Government of my 
country, pr the 
regular 


in the 
gestion 


made by its 


sided over by eminent 
the 


to extend the corresponding official 


engineer, Florencio 
channels, my government 
accordance 
I have referred, that 
whose 


Harmodio 
proceeded 
with the 
the dele- 


Arosemena Phrough 
invitations, in 
to which 
formed by under rond work is 
the « invited. We have gathered here to discuss, 
sionals, the road problems that each of 
to make 


suggestions of the organization 


gations be engineer direction 


carried out in muutries 
among prote 
have to solve possible the inter-American highway and so fulfill 
Americas which draw 


of unity, in a true Pan American Union. 


this aspiration of the desire to closer the bonds 


SUPPLEMENTS RIO 


the 
well be 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have come here to forg 


that shall 
chapter of 


links of a chain 


called the 


unite 


first this 


our countries in what could 
Ame! i 


can aspiration 

“This meeting, modest and 
a practical was agreed at 
held the city of Jan 

‘Our object is to consideration of this conference the 
have the pursuit of a 
transcendental interest, to explain our future plans and dis 
what we still have to 
should broach the 


delegat 


informal, tends 
the last 


iro 


only to 
Pan 


complement in 
manner what American Congress 
recently in Rio de 


the 
countries 


offer to 


works our 


which each of realized in 


project of 


cuss conclude Precisely in this 


vitally 
agreement on 


discussion we 
interests the different 
the point and 
plans for the connections and junctions which this highway 
the frontiers of each of our countries. 
that a most frank should 
striving always benefit 


which 
must 


question Most 


ions, because we reach an 
adjust our 
must make on 


‘L consider 


discussion 


intelligence 


this 


considering 


prevail in 
and 
of communication 


for our 


that 


recipro il 

above all, the general 
should offer 

*T am confident 

dealt 

in this 


interest this great means 


that, this being a purely engineering problem which 
with by professionals, a happy lution will be found 


conterence, 


ECONOMIC PHASE IMPORTANT 


should we forget the economic involved in 


For the construction of highways technical 


phase this great 
knowledge is not 
thing needed; it is also necessary to apply the practical sense 
and recommending to our respective governments the man 


ssary funds for carrying out what we here agree 


only 


proposing 


and I 
practical plan countries 
limited and which still 


of highways to conclude, would be to jointly float a loan or bond issue 
for the total amount of the 


be prepared for tl 


express it 
for 


only 


as a personal sugges- 


such as Panama, 


ose resources are Very 
estimates and budgets made or which may 
This loan would be subscribed to propor- 
accordance with the sum assigned to each country accord- 
Each State in turn make itself 
the corresponding sum and would redeem it in the manner 

The ourselves for the acquisition of 
that that the proceeds of said loan 
employed exclusively in the completion of the inter-American 
; that is to say, between the cities of Panama and Washington. 
besides being a guaranty that each of our countries would invest 


is work 


‘ly, in 


tionat 
ing to the respective estimates 


a debtor for 


agreed 


would 


object of uniting 


of jointly pledging 


upon 
this loan is 
would be 
highway 


This, 
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these sums for our reciprocal benefit, would bring it the prestige of 
all worth-while causes, creating greater interest among capitalists who 
are to subscribe to the loan bonds and who would be assured that 
the money devoted to this vast project would be well invested, and 
would surely have the approval and good will of each and every Ameri- 
ean desiring a closer union of the Americas. 

“ This loan, I am inclined to believe, would have the approval of the 
Government and people of the United States, to whom we would un- 
doubtedly have to resort for this cooperation in order to successfully 
carry out such a plan. If we manage to secure this cooperation for the 


| realization of this great work, which is to be taken for granted in view 


of the tour made by the eminent engineer who to-day guides the destinies 
of the United States through the American countries; this loan, I re- 
peat, would receive enthusiastic support in the United States among 
gasoline producers, automobile manufacturers, and dealers in related 
products, and from all those capitalists interested in our countries, who 
would be those most directly benefited by the increase this 
splendid work would create for their respective businesses, 


which 


SUGGESTS LIBERAL CONDITIONS 

“In case this operation is carried out, it should be realized under 
liberal conditions, such as a low rate of interest, long terms, amortiza- 
tion of annuities compatible with the resources of our Government, and 


| the payments could be estimated based on the increase of revenues to be 
respective govern- | 


derived by reason of the road itself. 
line tax and general traffic licenses. 
these 


I refer particularly to the gaso- 
Naturally, ample margin should be 
payments to afford a surplus which could be properly 


“I must now refer to another phase of that same project—communi- 


| cation across the Panama Canal. 


“Panama generously agreed to her territory being severed in the 

spirit that the motto on our national coat of arms indicates: ‘ Pro 

Mundi Beneficio,” and it is not logical, gentlemen, that we should be 

kept without the means of permanent communication within our terri- 

tory. To-day, however, the problem assumes a different aspect; it 

ceases to be purely local in nature, to become a necessity for America. 
TIME ELEMENT PRIME FACTOR 


‘ 


It is pretended that with a so-called ferry service this communication 
ean be obtained. I will not waste time to even discuss its incon- 
veniences. You will not lose sight of the fact that the time element is 
a prime factor when considering means of communication, An intermit- 
tent service, no matter how regular or efficient it may be, will never 
satisfy the demands of traffic. Panama has not yet derived all the 
benefit or advantage that should have accrued to her from her road 
system, built at the cost of enormous sacrifices, precisely because of the 
condition indicated. 

“A bridge or tunnel, or any other means of communication of a perma- 
nent nature, is an imperative necessity, for my country in particular, 
and in the interest of the American countries in general. 

“Those who oppose this idea plead the security and defense of the 
canal in the event of war as though the same inconvenience which they 
invoke against a permanent means of communication is not to be found 


| in the locks which serve the canal; as though the risks to which the 


canal would be exposed by said bridge are not offered by the same locks 
and also by the vessels which constantly transit the canal; and, in my 


opinion, the last two offer the gravest danger. 


PANAMA EAGER FOR BRIDGE 


“My country has been clamoring for this permanent means of com- 
munication ever since work on our national highways system was 
initiated. 

“At the meeting held in the city of Chicago January 11, 1926, under 
the auspices of the American Road Builders’ Association, the then 
official delegate from Panama, to-day President of the Republic, pro- 
posed—and it was unanimously recommended to the Government of the 
United States—the construction of a bridge across the canal. 

“I take advantage of this occasion to request the delegation of the 
United States to make itself the echo of this just aspiration of my 
country. I do not deny that the construction of a permanent means of 
communication across the canal constitutes a problem, but, in my 
opinion, it is merely a problem of an economic nature. 

“I do presume that in this we can count on the support of the 
United States delegates and Government officials, who would thus be 
demonstrating in bold relief their good faith and cooperation for the 
realization of the great project, the inter-American highway. 


TRANSISTHMIAN ROAD PROPOSED 


“Also worthy of your attention is the transisthmian road, which 
my country now has in project and which will unite the cities of Panama 
and Colon. This project, which is about to become a reality, will be the 
first attempt at toll roads here. Said road, until such time as it becomes 
possible to continue the inter-American highway toward the east from 
Panama, could offer certain facilities and afford neighboring countries 
and those of the Caribbean, especially Colombia and Venezuela, the 
benefits of the inter-American highway. 
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try 300 kilometers of roads, is now constructing 283 kilometers more 
and still must construct 62 more kilometers of road to reach the frontier 
with Costa Rica. 

* We have also begun work on that portion of the road leading toward 
South America. Work has been carried out between 
the town of Chepo, 70 kilometers from this city. 

“The other members who comprise the Panama delegation will afford 
you all other details and explain the methods which are employed in 
this country for the construction and maintenance of highways and wil 
have, I can assure 


this capital ar 


you, special interest in affording you all the infor 
mation which you might deem convenient, and also present you with a 
detailed study of preliminary survey of th 
will carry our projected highway to the 
Costa Rica. 

“In conclusion I must tell you that I cherish the utmost confidence 
that the results of this conference will be fruitful and that, brothers as 
we are in ideals and in profession, our decisions will be characterized by 
a most ample and generous understanding, and as professionals we can 
legitimately feel pride in carrying out this work to its fullest realization 
and thus we will have contributed toward furthering the genuine spirit 
of Pan Americanism. 


probable connection which 
frontier of our western neighbor, 


TRIBUTE TO ENGINBERING LEADERS 


“Happily, in all the countries of Central and South America there 
are at the head of the various Governments men who are blessed with a 
real practical spirit, and proof of this can be found in the general rep 
resentation to be observed in And 
tory coincidence, gentlemen, two countries 
which it proposed to this great 
United States and Panama—have engineers at 
ernments 


may 


this conference. 
the 
unite 


as a most 
the 


progress 


forming extremes 
artery of the 
the head of their Govy- 
and surely they will interest themselves so that this highway 
stand as a living memorial to their respective administrations 
Let us all work with zeal and the constancy which such a great project 
demands and not hesitate an instant until we 
with the most complete and indubitable success. 

“This conference 


is by 


have crowned our effort 
may be likened unto the surveyor’s stakes over this 
great route which will serve to strengthen, more and more, the relations 
of various nature the United States and those countries below 
the Rio Grande, thereby establishing a community of interests and high 
ideals between two races which, because of their ethnic conditions, are 
to strive together constantly for of 


between 


destined success 


continental 
progress.” 
INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions adopted by the congress follow: 


1. To recommend the immediate provision of a vehicular crossing of 
the Panama Canal and Zone, at all times adequate for the traffic. 
2. First. To recommend that the Pan American Union, through the 


Pan American Confederation of Highway Education, appoint a commis- 
sion consisting of from three to eight members to be designated as the 
Inter-American Highway Commission. The governments interested may 
be represented by delegates appointed by them. 





This commission shall meet as often as may be necessary and may do 
business once the majority of its members are present. 

The Inter-American Highway Commission shall start work as soon as 
possible. The commission shall render detailed reports of the result of 
its works, and a copy of such reports shall be delivered to each of the 
governments interested, 

COOPERATION URGED 

Second. To recommend to the Governments of the Republics of Pan- 
ama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, Mexico, and the United 
States of America, that they cooperate with'the Inter-American Highway 
Commission and facilitate its work, furnishing all possible facilities on 
the works that are carried out in their respective territories in the 
accomplishment of its mission; such assistance to be made either with 
engineers, assistants, transportation means, subsistence, etc. 

Third. To recommend to the Pan American Union that as soon as the 
favorable moment arrives and as often as circumstances may justify, it 
promote meetings of representatives duly accredited by the countries 
interested in the inter-American highway so that they can make any 
necessary international agreements in each case, having as a basis thereto 
the work previously done and the reports submitted by the Inter- 
American Highway Commission. 

Fourth. To recommend to the Pan American Union that it obtain 
through the Inter-American Highway Commission or through other 
means, approximate data covering the probable cost of the highway in 
each Central American Republic, so that the financial problems may be 
considered simultaneously with the technical studies. 

3. To make record of the interesting suggestions concerning the 
financing of the inter-American highway which are contained in the 
opening speech of the president of the conference and to forward such 
suggestions to the Inter-American Highway Commission as soon as the 
same is created. 


ROAD SHOULD BE READY IN FIVE YEARS 


4. To recommend to the Pan American Union that it in turn recom- 
mend to each of the countries between Panama and the United States 
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“ Panama has already constructed in the western sections of the coun | that within a p 


satisfac- | 


0045 


period of five years they construct a road suitable for 

vehicular transit between the two countries 
5. To give particular approval to the resolution of the Second Pan 
American Highway Congress, recommending that the traffic rule of the 
road shall be riding to the right when meeting another vehicle coming 
in the opposite direction and to ride on the left of another vehicle in 
the sume direction, and to furthermore resolve that tl recommendation 
for the adoption of this rule of the road be forwarded by this confer 
ence to the Government of the Republic of Panama and to the Governor 


of the Canal Zone. 


PURPOSES OF CONGRESS 


6. Whereas in the ! President 


speech of Clement important problems of 
improvement and utilization of highways w ubmitted to the consid 
ration of the conference Be it 

Resotved, That the objectives of tl conference should be stated as 
follows: 

First. To promote the generol state of betterment and utilization of 
highways within and between the nations represented 

Second. To enforce the resolutions ad ed by the First and Second 
Pan American Highway Congresses. 

Third. To recommend the forms and the methods with which to carry 
out the specific projects of highways in which the different countries 
are interested, particularly the project for th rompt opening of 
traffic over the highways across the various countries from Panama to 
the United States 

Fourth. To promote the advancement of the science of highway con- 
struction related to engineering, finances, and their utilization by means 
of the exchange of opinion, experience, and scientific data. 

7. To recommend the establishment in Panama of a central technical 
information, to be also a central agency of all technical societies of 
the American Continent To recommend to the Pan American Union 
that it may designate the personnel that is to work in the said office 
as well as the quota for its maintenance corresponding t ach 
country represented. 

PROGRESSIVE CONSTRUCTION URGED 

8. To recommend to the Pan American Union that the Pan American 
Union recommend to each one of the countries between Panama and 
the United States, with a view to opening the traffic as soon as pos 
sible, that the progressive system of construction of the Inter-American 


Highway be 


adopted and to continue improving the highways as traffic 
conditions will require 

9. To thank the Government of Panama for the courtesies and co 
operation extended, which have contributed to the success of the 
conference, 

To also make record in the minutes of the feeling of gratitude felt 
by all the delegates for the courtesies extended by the commission that 
organized the conference, the Panama Association of Commerce, the 
Rotary Club, the Panama Federation of Highway Education, the Panama 
Automobile Club, the Panama Engineering Society, and all those in- 
stitutions which in one way or another had contributed to make the 
stay of the delegates in this country a pleasant one 

REPORT OF TECHNICAL SECTION 

In view of the adoption of the Guardia recommendation by the 
plenary session of yesterday, it is thought that any report on details 
of a technical nature becomes inadvisable at the moment. The Guardia 
recommendation furnishes the means for securing rapidly accurate in- 


formation on which the technical standards of the proj inter-Ameri- 


ean highway may be adjusted and fixed with greater assurance of their 
being satisfactory 


osed 


aud applicable than with our present 
th 


information 
The technical section, 


refore, recommends that in each interested 
country the highway departments prepare as a preliminary step a 
statement in detail of the existing conditions of the route which is 
proposed jocally as part of the highway in question This statement 
should include distances, types, condition of advancement of each see 
tion ; standards in force affecting width, maximum gradients, curvature, 
| ete.; and where possible a summary statement of costs of work 
already done 
At the present time a brief and rapid survey of the situation as it 
exists to-day between Panama City and the Mexican frontier is as 
follows: 
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conference Pat 
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the necessary expenses of this work, 


States authorized an 
chief engineer of the Central 
cabled Dr. L. 8S 
follows : 


m pleased to 


nited has 
M Tomas 
lar 
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ippropriation 
Guardia, Board 


American 


llighway 


ima, has Rowe, director of the Pan 


inform you that the Government of Panama, 


highway board, has a riated $20,000 for 


American hi 


prop 


of the inter ghway.’ 


The 


committee 
amendment was 


The VICE PRESIDENT 
amendment of the 
The 
The next 


juestion is on agreeing to the 


amendme on page 66, after line 20, to insert: 


rican Congres f f rs, Deans, and Educators: 


exp es of participation by the 


I Government 


by mes delegates to be 


ins ol appointed by the 
nter-American Cr 
to be held at Habana, Cuba, on 


subsistence or per 


mgress of ectors, Deans 


and 
February 20, 
lieu of 


printing 


el ¢ xpenses, 


diem in 
(notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), 

compensation of employees, rent, official cards, and such 
1930 


1930, 


President shall deem proper, fiscal year 
x expenditures incurred after February 17, 


$4,000 


ndment 
The reading of the 
The next amend: 
under the subhead 


li 


The am was agreed to 
bill was resumed. 
of the Com 


‘Coast Guard,” on 


nent nittee on Appropriations was, 


page 68, after line 25, to 


The Secretary f the is authorized to make 
from the appropri 


appropriations 


Treasury 
fiscal y P Y30 

Guard, 
Guard, 1930,”"" and 


to exceed in the 


ation 
1930," to the 
Milk 


gate $35 


and allow- 


1930,” of 


‘ Pay 


wwe, etc., Coast Guard, 


SU,000 


Agel 


rue amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BLAINE. Mr *resident, 
t th t offer an 


sion on page G69? 


I desire to inquire if it 
order a amendment to the 
pro 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That wil 
committee amendments only are in 
Mr. BLAINE. Very well 
rhe VICE PRESIDENT 
of the bill 
The 
The 


super 


me t 


motor-boat 
1 come later. At this time 
orde P. 

The clerk will continue the reading 
was resumed. 

was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
hitect,” on page 72, at the end of line 15, to 


* $6,000,000 ” and insert “ $6,750,000," so as to read: 


reading of the bill 
next amendment 
Vising Ar 


strike out 
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Boston, Mass., post office, courthouse, etc.: The limit of cost fixed 
in the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1928, approved May 29, 1928 
(45 Stat. 919), is hereby increased from $4,750,000 to $6,750,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, after line 5, to insert: 

Denver, Colo., 
of March 5, 
and 


customhouse, etc.: The fimit of cost fixed in the act 
1928, is hereby increased from $1,060,000 to $1,235,000, 
appropriations heretofore made are hereby made available for 
the acquisition of additional land and toward the construction of said 
building. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 11, before the 
word “and,” to strike out “$590,000” and insert “ $818,000,” 
read: 
Lynchburg, Va., post office and courthouse: The provision for this 
project in the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1928, approved May 29, 
1928 (45 Stat. 921), shall include the acquisition of additional land, 
the limit of increased from $550,000 to $818,000 and so 
much of the amount appropriated under the authoricy of such act as may 
be required is hereby made available toward the purchase of such 
additional land 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the committee, in consider- 
ing this item, found it necessary to increase the limit of cost in 
order to purchase certain buildings for the extension of the post 
office at Lynchburg, Va. They appropriated the amount named 
in the bill with the understanding that the citizens of Lynch- 
burg would purchase an old Presbyterian Church there and 
to the Government. The citizens have declined to do 
it; and I think it is a wrong policy for the Government to re- 
quire citizens to purchase property and donate it to the Gov- 
ernment. The amendment that I offer is to increase the limit 
of cost of both buildings, so as to give the Government the 
amount necessary to purchase these buildings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuier Cierxk. On page 75, line 11, it 
strike out “ $818,000” and insert “ $848,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Miscellaneous projects,” on page 78, 


ind cost is 


is proposed to 


after line 20, to insert: 


Carville, La., marine hospital: For two silos, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, after line 22, to insert: 

Mex., marine 
concrete 


Fort 


silos, 


Stanton, N. 
$5.000; for a 


of two 
$9,000. 


hospital: For replacement 
bridge, $4,000; in all, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 79, after line 5, to insert: 
New York, N. Y., quarantine station: For painting, 
waterproofing walls, 


pointing, and 
extension of roadway, repairs to dock, relocation 


of flagpole, and miscellaneous repairs, $30,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 21, in the subhead, 
” to strike out “ operating expenses ” 
and insert “repairs, equipment, and general expenses,” so as 
to make the subhead read: 


Public buildings, repairs, equipment, and general expenses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, after line 22, to insert: 
salaries of architectural and engineering per- 
sonnel in the District of Columbia in addition to the amount heretofore 
provided for that purpose in the act making appropriations for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1930, $64,400. 


General expenses: For 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 80, after line 13, to insert: 
OFFICE OF THE 


SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 


Salaries: For an additional amount of salaries, Office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect, including the same objects specified under this head in 
the act making appropriations for the Treasury Department for the 
fiscal year 1930, $7,035. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subheagd “Corps of 
Engineers,” on page 84, after line 1, to insert: 

Preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor works: 
For the preservation and Maintenance of existing river and harbor 











1935 


works, including the same objects specified under this head in the War 
Department appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, and to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers, $12,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading 
claims,” on page 87, line 17, after the word “ in,” 
“Senate Document No. 102, and,” so as to read: 

For payment of claims for to of 
owned adjusted and determined by the following respective 
departments and establishments under the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to provide a method settlement of 
against the Government of the United States in sums not 
$1,000 in any one case,” approved December 28, 1922 (U. 8. C., title 
31, secs. 215-217), as fully set forth in Senate Document No. 102 and 
House Document No. 243 of the Seventy-first Congress, as follows: 


* Damage 
to insert 


the 
property 


damages or losses privately 


for the claims arising 


exceeding 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the 
claims,” on page 87, after line 19, to insert: 


subhead “ Damage 


Department of Agriculture, $3,747.88. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 21, to increase the 
appropriation for damage claims, Departntent of Commerce, 
from “ $2,348.51” to “ $2,470.01.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 22, to increase the 
appropriations for damage claims, Department of the Interior, 
from “$212.15” to “ $331.55.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line to increase the 
appropriation for damage claims, “ Post Office Department (out 
of the postal revenues),” from “ $31,593.66” to “ $37,429.09." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 3, to increase the 
appropriation for damage claims, Treasury Department, from 
“ $3,604.30” to “ $4,586.27.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 6, to increase the 
total appropriation for damage claims from $44,500.56 to 
$55,306.74. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Judgments, 
United States courts,” on page 88, line 15, after the word “in,” 
to insert “ Senate Document No. 100, and”: in line 18, after 
figures “ $6,469,” to insert “ Post Office Department, $8,705.72 ” ; 
in line 19, after the name “ Treasury Department,” to strike 
out “$250.10” and insert “ $2,162.75"; in line 20, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$11,381.46” and insert “ $21,- 
999.83"; and in line 22, after the words “per cent,” to insert 
“or at such rate as may be specified in the judgments,” 
make the paragraph read: 


9 


‘ 


so as to 


For payment of the final judgments and decrees, including costs of 
suits, which have been rendered under the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1887, entitled “An act to provide for the bringing of suits 
against the Government of the United States,” as nded by the Judi 
cial Code, approved March 3, 1911 (U. 8. C., title 28, see. 41, par. 20; 
sec, 258 ; 761 certified to the Seventy-first Congress, Sen 
ate Document No. 100 and House Document No, 248, 
ing departments and establishments, namely: 
$6,469; Post Office Department, $8,705.72; 
$2,162.75; War Department, $4,662.36; 
such additional sum as may be ne 
tive judgments at the of 4 
in the judgments, from 
appropriation is made. 


am 


secs, ite, 


in 
follow 

Labor, 

Department, 


under the 


Department of 
Treasury 
in all, $21,999.83 
essary to pay interest 
per cent, or at such 
the date thereof 


together with 


on the respec 
may 


time 


rate 


this 


rate 
until the 


as 
specified 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 89, line 4, after the word “ approved,” to insert “ June 
24, 1926 (44 Stat., pt. 3, p. 1615), November 17, 1921 (42 Stat., pt. 
2, p. 1569), July 3, 1926 (44 Stat., pt. 3, p. 1710)*; in line 7, 
after the figures “ 1925,” to strike out “(45 Stat., pt. 3, p. 1581)” 
and insert “(43 Stat., pt. 2, p. 1581)”; in line 15, after the word 
“in,” to insert “Senate Document No. 100, and”; in line 19, 
after the name “ Navy Department,” to strike out “ $70,413.08 ” 
and insert “ $271,534.63”; in line 20, after the name “ War De 
partment,” to strike out “ $69,986.88" and insert “ $225.545.88 " ; 
and in line 21 to strike out “ $299,122.01" and insert “ $656,- 
802.56,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For the payment of the judgments, including costs of suits, rendered 
against the Governiaent by United States district courts under the pro- 
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visions of the special acts approved 
1615), November 17, 1921 (42 Sta 
Stat., pt. 3, p. 1710), June 2, 1! 

28, 1925 (43 Stat., S$ pa 
2, p. 1778), May 29, 

(43 Stat.. pt. 2, p. 1552), 
May 21, 1928 (45 Stat., 
pt. p. 1567), and « 
district court for the 
Seventy-first Congress 
ment No 
United States 
534.63; 


545.88; 


June 
pt. 2, p 
44 Stat., 


February 


6 
OSL), 
mt mary $1, 192 
2, p. 1714), 
1925 (438 
United 
certified t 
Document N House 


pt 


Stat., 
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Mr sident, 
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Treasury 
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Mr. McKELLAR. 
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Recorp at this point a letter from t 
Assistant Attorney General,*for the 
complete explanation of those claims. 
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ie next amendment was, 


The question is on 
committee. 

reed to. 

was resumed 

on page 90, line 6, after the word 
in,” to insert “Senate Document No. 100, and”; in line 
9, after the name “ War Department,” to strike out “ $25,276.56; 
in all, $37,961.33 " and insert “ $27,300.76; in all, $39,986.53,” 
as to make the paragraph read: 


agreeing to the 


an 


i 
TI 
TI 


Was “uz 
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of 


rnment 


lgmer 
the 
of 
ites in 


fuc 
of 


he prov ons 


payment ts including costs of 
United by United 
act entitled “An act 


admiralty for damage 


suits, rendered 
States district 


authorizing suits 


Gove States 
an 


United St caused by and sal- 
to the 
approved March 3, 1925 (U.S. C., 
the 
Document 
Department, 


$27, 


be 


vices rendered to public vessels belonging 

other purposes,” 
certified to 
and in House 
Navy 


;; War Department 


title 46, secs. 
Seventy-first Congress Senate Document 
No. 248, under the following depart 
$8,223.54: Department, 

in all, $39,986.53, together with 
necessary to pay interest 


in 
namely : Treasury 
100.76: 
additional sum as may 
h judgments 


as and where 


specified 


in suc 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Judzements, 
Court of Claims,” page 90, line 23, after the word “in,” to 
insert “ Senate Document No. 108, and”; in line 25, after the 
word “namely,” to insert “Alien Property Custodian, $13,- 
680.24"; on page 91, line 2, after the name “ United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau,” to strike out “ $62,897.82; Navy Department, 
$551,105.78; Treasury Department, War Department, 
$1.246.110.53: in $2,096,368.89,”" and insert “ $65,112.82: De- 
partment of the Interior, $254,652.59; Navy Department, $584,- 

50.54; Post Office Department, $44,518.34; Treasury Depart- 
ment, $8,060.65; War Department, $1,253,512.23; in all, $2,456,- 
447.31,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

For 
reported to t! Seventy-first Congress, in Senate 
Hous No the folk 
lishments mely Alien Property Custodian, 
Shipping Board, 879.90; United Veterans’ Bureau, $65,- 
Dey of the Interior, $254,632.59; Navy Department, 
54; P Office Department, $44,518.34; Treasury Department, 
War Department, $1 23; in all, $2,456,447.31 to- 
with such add be necessary to pay interest on 
of the judgments at the legal rate per annum and where speci- 
in such judg 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I desire to offer 
an amendment to line 5, page 91. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cnrrer CLERK. 
proposed to insert: 

Provided, That 
the Court of 
Oklahoma, and at 
Okla 
of 


on 


2 O74 BR: 
3,974.86 5 


iyment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims and 
Document No. 103, and 
wing departments and estab- 


$13,680.24; United States 


246, under 


$232 States 
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$8,060.65: 253,512 
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gether 
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tied 


tional sum as may 


ments 


On page 


and 
Iowa 
Agency, 


sald payment, less fe 
all be 


Shawnee 


eS 


the 


expenses as fixed by 
Claims, to rribe of Indians of 
the Indian located at Shawnee, 
as shown by a census roll to be compiled as of the date 
final judgment 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I shall have to make a point of 
order against that proviso as new legislation. I am very sorry. 
I understand that the Indian Bureau is in favor of it; but I 
suggest to the Senator that he can probably get a resolution 
through before this allotment distributed, or put it on the 
Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the Congress gave 
this tribe of Indians the right to go into the Court of Claims 
and bring this action in the name of the Iowa Tribe of Indians. 


made 


sh 


pro rata, 


is 


The Court of Claims heard the case and made the award to the | 


Iowa Tribe of Indians. All that this amendment does is to pro- 
vide that the award shall be paid to the Iowa Tribe of Indians 
at the Shawnee Indian Agency located at Shawnee, Okla., pro 
rata, as per the rolls that may be made of the date of final judg- 
ment. It is not legislation. It is simply following the precedent 
that heretofore has been inaugurated and carried out in making 
these payments. 

Mr. JONES. May I suggest that if it is 
it is not necessary. 


hot 


legislation, then 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that this is a 


| limitation upon the appropriation and is in order. 


The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 


| Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment of the committee. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 105, after line 20, to insert: 

AUDITED CLAIMS 

Sec. 3. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be 
due by the General Accounting Office under appropriations the balances 
of which have been carried to the surplus fund under the provisions of 
section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874 (U. 8. C., title 31, sec. 713), and 
under appropriations heretofore treated as permanent, being for the 
service of the fiscal year 1927 and prior years, unless otherwise stated, 
and which have been certified to Congress under section 2 of the act of 
July 7, 1884 (U. 8. C., title 5, sec. 266), as fully set forth in Senate 
Document No. 104, Seventy-first Congress, there is appropriated as 
follows: 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 

housing for war needs, $125. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, $10.52. 
National Sesquicentennial Exhibition Commission, $25.13. 
salaries and expenses, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 


For 
For 
lor 
For 
$1.15. 
For medica! and hospital services, Veterans’ Bureau, 73 cents. 
military and naval compensation, Veterans’ Bureau, $2,298.09. 
salaries and expenses, Veterans’ Bureau, $71.65. 
vocational rehabilitation, Veterans’ Bureau, $552.87. 


DEPARTMENT 


For 
For 
For 


OF AGRICULTURE 
general expenses, Weather Bureau, $5. 


general expenses, Forest Service, $64.54. 


Yor 
For 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
For 
For 


general expenses, Bureau of Standards, $1.19. 





91, line 5, after the colon, it is | 


testing structural materials, Bureau of Standards, $189.22, 
For general expenses, Lighthouse Service, $32. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


For 
For 
For 
For 

| $33.50. 

| For 

| 

| 

i 


teological Survey, $2.62. 

protection of national monuments, $4.07. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, $265.27. 

relieving distress and prevention, etc., of diseases among Indians, 


general expenses, Indian Service, $104.89. 

Indian schools, support, $37.07. 

industrial work and care of timber, $90.55. 
payment to Clallam Indians, Washington, $2,166.99. 


For 
For 
For 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

For salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals, United States courta, 
| $2,709.84. 

For fees of commissioners, United States courts, $6.90. 

For fees of jurors, United States courts, $21. 

For fees of witnesses, United States courts, $92. 

For miscellancous expenses, United States courts, $7.40. 


| DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


For expenses of regulating immigration, $179.28. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 

For 

For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


pay, miscellaneous, $103.47. 

transportation, Bureau of Navigation, $278.70. 

ordnance and ordnance stores, Bureau of Ordnance, $752.50. 

pay of the Navy, $1,328.09. 

maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $2. 

freight, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $30.56, 

navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash., $2.68. 

aviation, Navy, $452. 

pay, Marine Corps, $313.04. 

general expenses, Marine Corps, $62.76. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

For contingent expenses, Department of State, $7.66. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


collecting the revenue from customs, $120.40. 
payment of judgments against collectors of customs, $1,245. 

For collecting the internal revenue, $851.66. 

For refunding internal-revenue collections, $500. 

For refunding automobile and cigar taxes, $146.75. 

For ment of narcotic and national prohibition acts, internal 
revenue, $1,866.10. 

For Coast Guard, $564.04, 

For operating supplies for public buildings, $616.30. 

For repairs and preservation of public buildings, $22.74. 


For 
For 


enforce 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 

For registration and selection for military service, $56. 

For pay, ete., of the Army (longevity act of January 29, 
$7,752.00. 

For pay, etc., of the Army, $14,038.08, 

For pay of the Army, $: 33. 

For pay of the Army, war with Spain, $31.66. 

For increase of compensation, Military Establishment, $24,182.89. 

For apprehension of deserters, etc., $69.43. 

For Army transportation, $1,892.01. 

For barracks and quarters, $2,765.17. 

For clothing and equipage, $98.63. 

For general appropriations, Quartermaster Corps, $7,945.61. 

For incidental expenses of the Army, $11.09, 

For replacing clothing and equipage, $33.18. 

For subsistence of the Army, $38.70. 

For supplies, and 
$51.54. 

For transportation of the Army and its supplies, $57.24. 

For water and sewers at military posts, 

For medicai and hospital department, $2.46. 

For military surveys and maps, $17.90. 

For armament of fortifications, $2,774.57. 

For armament of fortifications, insular possessions, $97.46. 

For armament of fortifications, Panama Canal, $1,213.16. 

For Chemical Warfare Service, $451.44. 

For field artillery armament, $1,751.72. 

For manufacture of arms, $1.68 

For Ordnance Service, $587.56. 

For ordnance stores, ammunition, $3,557.37. 

For ordnance stores and supplies, $131.58. 

For replacing ordnance and ordnance stores, $121.09. 

For Air Service, Army, $1,538.50. 

For arming, equipping, and training the National Guard (act of May 
22, 1928), $4.08. 

For arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, $741.09. 

For civilian military training camps, $29.28. 

For encampment and maneuvers, Organized Militia 
1912), $1.50. 

For Organized Reserves, $6.25. 

For pay of the National Guard for armory drills, $22. 

For hospital National Home for 
Soldiers, $85. 


1927) 


services, transportation, Quartermaster Corps, 


22.75. 


(act of July 8, 


construction, 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—POSTAL SERVICE 
(Out of the postal revenues) 
For city delivery carriers, $179.40. 
For clerks, first and second class post offices, $91.39. 
For compensation to postmasters, $22.12. 
For freight, express, or 
$49.60. 
For 
For 
For 


motor transportation of equipment, etc., 
indemnities, international registered mail, $9.65. 
indemnities, international mail, $1,401.86. 


indemnities, domestic mail, $311.25. 


For miscellaneous items, first and second class post offices, $1,056.18. 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


post office equipment and supplies, $1.50. 
railroad transportation, $16.88. 

Railway Mail Service salaries, $97.71. 
rent, light, and fuel, $6. 

Rural Delivery Service, $745.86. 
separating mails, $81. 

special delivery fees, $16.27. 

For star route service, $1,740.14. 

For vehicle service, $224.44. 

Total, audited claims, section 3, $97,312.38, together with such ad- 
ditional sum due to increases in rates of exchange as may be necessary 
to pay claims in the foreign currency as specified in certain of the 
settlements of the General Accounting Office. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendmenc was, on page 112, after line 12, to insert: 
Sec. 5. For the payment of sundry claims allowed by the General 
Accounting Office under various acts and certified to the Seventy-first 
Congress in Senate Document No. 108, under the following departments: 
Treasury Department, $1,734.22; War Department, $448.08; in 
$2,182.30. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the reaé@tng of the 
bill. The bill is still before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, if that 
is necessary, that the clerks have authority to change the section 
numbers and totals. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. JONES. I offer the 
desk. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 
amendment which I send to the 


| Dakota in 


Disabled Volunteer | 


} to bear, $1,660,000 


all, | 


|} a like 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated 

The Cuter CLterkK. On page 4, after line 23, 
insert : 

For payment to the widow of James P 
from the State of Connecticut, $10,000, 


it is proposed to 


Glynn, late a Representative 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Curer CrerK. Also the following: 


For payment to the widow of James A. 
from the State of West Virginia, $10,000 


Hughes, late a Representative 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Cnier CLERK. Also, on page 5, line 13, before the word 
“ preceding,” strike out “ five” and insert 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I may say, with reference to 
those amendments, that they have been put in at the request of 
the House of Representatives, the occasion for them haying risen 
after the bill passed the House. 

Now, Mr. President, to carry out a resolution that has already 
passed the Senate, therefore making this amendment in order, 
I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHier CLerK. On page 39, after line 19, it is proposed 
to insert: 


* seven.” 


Expenses of attorneys, Fort Berthold Indians: 
Interior is authorized and directed to use 
$2,000 from the tribal funds of the Fort Berthold Indians of North 
the Treasury of the United States upon proper vouchers 
to be approved by him, for costs and expenses already incurred and 
those to be incurred by their duly authorized attorneys in the prosecu- 
tion of the claims of said Indians now pending in the Court of Claims, 
Docket No. B—449, including expenses of not exceeding three delegates 
from said tribes, to be designated by the business committee represent- 
ing said Indians, who may be called to Washington from time to time 
with the permission of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on business 
connected with said claim, said $2,000 to available until 
pended. 


The Secretary of the 


not to exceed the sum of 


remain ex- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, to carry out a 
that came down after the bill was reported by the Appro 
priations Committee and to carry out a resolution that the 
Senate has heretofore passed I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The CHirr CLERK. 


Budget estimate 


The amendment will be stated. 
On page 67, after line 7, it is proposed 


| to insert: 


Fourth World's Poultry Congress: for the expenses of official 
gates of the United States to the Fourth World's Poultry 
be held in England in 1950, including travel and subsistence 
in lieu and 
by the Secretary of State, 
30, 1931, $15,000 


dele- 
Congress, to 
or per diem 
authorized 
until June 


of subsistence, such other expenses as may be 


fiseal year 1950, to be available 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 


| send to the desk and ask to have stated. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
The Curer CierK. It 


The amendment will be stated. 
is proposed to amend by adding the 


following on page 25, after line 25: 


For the relief of the 
tribution in aid from the United States, 
conditions of necessity and emergency resulting from 
serious financial loss to the State of Alabama through the 
destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929, imposing a public 
charge against the property of the State beyond its reasonable capacity 
Such portion of the sum hereby appropriated as will 
be available for future construction shall be expended by the State 
highway department, with the «pproval of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
for the restoration, including relocation, of roads and bridges of the 
Federal-aid highway system so damaged or destroyed, in such manner 
as to give the largest 
regulations to be 
portion of the 


State of Alabama, as a reimbursement or 


induced by 


con- 
the extraordinary 
the unusually 


damage to or 


measure of 
prescribed by th 
sum hereby 


permanent relief, 
Secretary of 
appropriated shall 
the State of Alabama shows to the satisfaction of the 
Agriculture that it has, either before or after the approval 
actually expended, or made available for expenditure, for 
tion, including relocation, of roads and bridges 
sum from State funds Nothing in 
construed as an acknowledgment of 
United States in connection 
bridges: Provided, That 
per cent may be used by 
assistants, clerks, and 
elsewhere, to purchase 


under and 
Any 


when 


rules 
Agriculture 
become available 
Secretary of 
of this act 
the 
3 damaged or destroyed, 
shall be 
the 
and 
exceed 24% 
to employ 


restora- 
this paragraph 
liability on the part of 


restoration of ich road 


any 
the 


this 


with 
out of appropriation not to 
the Secretary of 
other persons in the city of V 
upplies, material, equipment nd office 
and to incur such travel and other expense as he may 


Agriculture such 
and 
fixtures, 


necessary 


Vashington 


deem 
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for carrying out the purpose of this paragraph: Provided further, That 
no portion of this appropriation shall be used except on highways and 
bridges now in the Federal-aid highway system in Alabama, or the 
sary relocation of such roads and bridges. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I doubt if this amendment is in 
proper form, but 1 know the intention of it. It is to carry out 
a bill that has passed the Senate at the present session of Con- 
Therefore the item would be in order under the rules of 
the Senate, and a point of order against it could not be sustained. 
It will be in conference. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I might add also that it has 
passed the House and is on the desk, and according to my in- 
formation has had a favorable report from the Director of the 
Budget, and may probably be sent down to-day. 

Mr. JONES. Under those circumstances, I would like to ask 
the Senator if he would not withhold suggesting the amendment 
to this particular bill, and then when the general deficiency bill 
comes up, if the President has signed the measure, it can go on 
to that bill I merely suggest that. 

Mr. BLACK, I would be glad to do that if it were not for 
the fact that the roads now are in terrible condition and are 
awaiting action. 
measure to-day, I had that information about 10 minutes ago. 

Mr. JONES. I understand; and, of course, if the President 
does sign it, the conference will agree to this amendment. I will 
not take any further time on it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Wash- 
ington will permit this amendment to go on the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I can not prevent it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack]. 

The amendment was agreed te. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senator from Washington, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, to page 76, where there is an appropriation of 
$1,500,000 for the Richmond post office. That was included in 
the bill of 1928, 

The appropriation is for the construction of new quarters for 


nece 


gress 


he handling of the parcel post, to complete and enlarge the | a : P 
a . . | the information I have, but rather because of the severity of 


present post-office building, and to provide space for the customs 
department and the courts. The bids have recently been opened, 
and for completing the building, which is being enlarged to ac- 
commodate the customs department, the post office, and the court, 
the lowest bid was $900,000, 

The appropriation is segregated, $550,000 for that purpose and 
$950,000 for the building for the parcel post. The amendment I 
wish to offer is to take $350,000 from the 
and add it to the $550,000, not increasing the total appropriation. 

The Budget has not reached a conclusion as to what the 
parcel-post building would cost, but everybody knows it will 
take $900,000 to complete the post-office building, and the de- 
partment has no objection to that appropriation being employed 
in that way. 

What I ask is to strike out “ $550,000” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “$900,000”: to strike out “$950,000” and to insert 
“ $600,000." With that change they will be able to proceed with 
the improvement of that building. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I feel that I would have to make 
a point of order against an amendment of that character, not 
only as not estimated by the Budget, but as not recommended 
by the committee and as changing existing law. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia to the language following the $950,000 item 
on line 21. It reads: 

And for a site and building for parcel post and other governmental 
offices at an estimated limit of cost of $950,000 hereby fixed, and lump- 
sum appropriations for the continuation of public-building construction 
heretofore or hereafter made are hereby made available for either or 
both of the buildings herein named. 


Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, in the act approved May 29, 
1928, $1,500,000 was authorized for public buildings at Rich- 
mond and $100,000 was appropriated. The House endeavors to 
segregate that $1,500,000 authorized in the present law, $550,000 
to go toward improving the post-office building and $950,000 to 
zo for the parcel-post building. It is no new item at all. The 
bidS have been opened and the lowest bid was $900,000. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to say that, on reexamining this item 
and also recalling the provision in the general law with refer- 
ence to these buildings, which authorized Congress to limit the 
cost, and in view of the fact that the House has already acted 
in the matter, my point of order is not good. The matter was 
not brought up in the committee. I really know nothing about 
it, and I will not take time to discuss it. As a matter of fact, 
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I am informed that the President will sign the | 


parcel-post segregation | 
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I do not know anything about the matter as the Senator from 
Virginia has presented it now. I should be glad to take it to 
conference and see what can be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
on page 69, line 7. At the end of the sentence in line 7 I move 
to strike out the period and insert a comma and the words, 
“four of which boats shall be assigned to Lake Michigan for 
life-saving purposes,” 

Mr. President, I understand that the $260,000 will provide 
for 30 motor boats. I ask the chairman of the committee if 
that is correct? 

Mr. JONES. Small motor boats. I will say, further, that 
it is suggested that all of these 30 boats are intended for use 
on the Lakes. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was going to inquire of the Senator whether 
they were especially designed for the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law? 

Mr. JONES. No; they are for the enforcement of the smug- 
gling laws, largely. Of course, the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law would be involved in that, but there is other 
smuggling. That is the purpose of the boats. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thank the Senator for the information. As 
I view this situation, there ought to be a mandatory provision 
in this bill that some of these boats shall be used for life-saving 
purposes, and I am going to inform the Senate why there 
should be a mandatory provision in the bill. 

I want to call attention to the fact that on October 22 and 23 
last year, in a rather severe Lake storm, the car ferry Mil- 
waukee was lost: it went down. The entire crew went down 
with that ship, and 50 men lost their lives. Every one of those 
lives could have been saved had the Lake Michigan Coast 
Guard been properly equipped with the essential motor boats 
for storm purposes. The Milwaukee, as I understand, was 22 
years old, but was reported in excellent condition, and was 
overhauled last June. So, as a matter of fact, the disaster 
did not occur because of any defect in the boat, according to 


the storm. 

The Milwaukee, Racine, and Kenosha Coast Guards did the 
best they could in the rescue work, but strewn about the car 
ferry on the surface of the lake were these 50 bodies. The 
Coast Guard was utterly helpless, because it lacked the proper 


| equipment, to save the lives of the crew of that ferryboat. 


On October 29 a second storm occurred, and with it a second 
disaster. That was the sinking of what was known as the 
Goodrich steamer called the Wisconsin, in which nine men lost 
their lives. It is true that, due to the extreme bravery and 
daring of the Coast Guard, 59 men were rescued. Had the 
Coast Guard had the proper equipment at that time, the nine 
lives that were lost would have been saved. 

There was another disaster in a more serious storm, with 
fog and rain, and wind that lashed the surface of Lake Michi- 
gan into great waves, which rolled nearly as high as the waves 
upon the Atlantic Ocean during a storm. The ore carrier 
Marquette rammed a boat known as the Senator, an automobile 
earrier, That was on October 31 last. The Senator sank, 
with a loss of 10 men, 

This ore carrier and automobile carrier were only 20 miles 
from the harbor of Port Washington. Yet there was no oppor- 
tunity, because of the lack of equipment at the Coast Guard 
station for life-saving purposes on Lake Michigan, to save the 
lives of those men. 

I want to read just briefly from a carefully prepared state- 
ment by a resident of the city of Racine, who has resided there 
a number of years and who is perfectly familiar with Lake 
Michigan and its storms and the essential requirements for the 
protection of life. 

He said in a letter addressed to me not long ago, speaking of 
the Coast Guard equipment: 


In addition to being wholly inadequate, it is antiquated to the degree 
that if other governmental department equipment was as obsolete ag 
the Coast Guard, our Army would be furnished sling shots, our Navy 
popguns, and wampum would be our medium of exchange. 

The surfboat used by the local Coast Guards on the Wisconsin dis- 
aster is an old moth-eaten design brought out at the time schooners were 
in their heyday, when crews would run about eight or nine in number. 
True, this relic has been partly modernized by the installation of a 
gasoline motor. 


Discussing the disaster involving the boat Wisconsin, he said: 
It is an admitted fact here— 








1930 


In Racine— 


that had the temperature been below freezing, the scuppers in these 
heirlooms would have frozen, and none of the crew, Coast Guard o1 
Wisconsin, would have come ashore alive. 

He said further: 

The night the Wisconsin foundered the wind and sea were howling 
from the east, our local crew wailowed in the trough for approximately 
14 miles with decks awash and filled to the rails continuously. They 
and the Kenosha crew did a miraculous piece of work, and had they had 
modern equipment they would have taken off every member of the crew 
in one trip instead of twe Every person would have been saved. Th 
boats would not have | overloaded as they were to the extent that 
our local boat with 19 survivors besides the crew filled and nearly 
dumped her load. 

It is common knowledge that a speed boat would not have lasted as 
far as the breakwater the night of this blow, and we all admit that you 
can not drive any fast boat in a big sea; but there can be produced a 
surfbeat capable in fairly heavy weather of making twice the speed of 
our present antiques, be dry, safer, and capable of taking off the entire 
crew of the commercial boats of to-day without increasing the over-all 
length above 50 feet 





re are two points in favor of a cutter for Lake Michigan: First, it 

furnish a ntract for shipyard. d, it would 
opportunity for a lot of cornfield make 
summer's cruise at Uncle Sam’s expense, 





nice some Secor 


an sailors to a nice 


He is discussing another proposition, however, in connection 
with this. 
But when the greatest and richest nation in the world, with over 
110,000,000 people, saddles the responsibility for the maritime life and 
stations, with a paltry personnel of 2 


do to furnish efficient, 


227 land 


le 


property on 
the 
equipment 
What the Coast Guards need and need immediately is one fast run- 
about and a modern designed and equipped surfboat. We have tried for 
years to get this equipment and so far all we have received is curt 
statements that there is no money in the Budget and faithless promises 


S51 Coast 


Guards st we can is modern, adequate 


that the matter will be taken up at an early date. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BLAINE, I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to take advantage of the 
opportunity to concur absolutely in the important thing the 


Senator from Wisconsin is saying. In addition to the disasters 
which he has described, the further loss of the Anoaste 
larly involved tragic of life upon Lake Michigan, 
tially due to the lack of adequate high-power lake-going surf- 
boats in time of heavy storm. The situation must be remedied. 
I know the Coast Guard wants to reggedy it and is developing 


simi- 


loss 


essential plans. The pending amen it will facilitate these 
results. The need is both tragic and real. I hope in the near 
future to present the Great Lakes problem in detail to the 


Senate. I hope to present a comprehensive legislative program, 
thanks to the splendid cooperation the Coast Guard and the 
Department of Commerce have given in response to my demand 
for searching inquiry into the 1929 disasters. 
amendment fits squarely into this prospectus. 

In addition suiiice it to say for the present that it is per- 
fectly clear that mandatory radio upon these commerce and 


par- | 


The pending | 
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passenger-carrying ships upon the Great Lakes would substan- | 


tially contribute a further and essential element of safety. I 


not only want to support the thing the Senator is now asking, 


but I want to tell him that we are about ready with legislation 
to provide compulsory radio on ships and perhaps on shore. 
This will supplement the life-saving equipment concerning 
which the Senator from Wisconsin now speaks and which will 
in some degree provide the further elements of safety that we 
owe human life and property upon Lake Michigan. Other 
rational reforms relating to types of life-saving equipment car- 
ried by Great Lakes ships is under consideration. The lives [ost 
upon Lake Michigan last fall must not have been lost in vain. 
I support the amendment to the pending bill submitted by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE 
Senator from Michigan. Il want to close by reading some of the 
comment of Captain Olander, in charge along Lake Michigan 
on the eastern shore, as follows: 

The need for a fast speed boat here, according to Captain Olander, 
has been confused at Washington with stormy sea work. The station 


here receives a dozen times as many calls for quiet-water work, such 
as drownings and pleasure-boating mishaps, where fast work is a crying 
need, 


he said. 


Mr. President, I appreciate the remarks of the | 
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“True, this fall has seen an unusual number of disasters on the 
Lakes, but I believe this year was an exception in this respect Con- 
trarily, this summer saw single drownings in Racine total about nine 
people. In many cases a fast beat would have saved the life 

“Another example of the need for a speed boat was shown this sum 
mer during the parachute jumps into the water from planes, or during 
the outboard motorboat race The uards were helpless All th 
could do was to pick up the overturned boat after fas private boats 
had rescued individuals from the water.” 

For stormy weather, the captain pointed out that rather than a huge 
sea cutter, which would serv nobody, 50-foot lifeboa had better be 
provided to each station. These boats, he said, should | faster than 
the present sluggish ships 

‘Our boats to-day,” Olander concluded, “are the products of navi 
gation of 50 years back, 

‘We could get along with a small cutter in stormy seas when ship- 
ping vessels on the Great Lakes carried a proportionately smaller crew 
But to-day a crew of 35 has grown to a crew of 70, as the vessels are 

nstructed on bigger dimensions The Coast Guard equipment should 


go hand in hand with progress in 


there is a great deal more testimony that could 
be produced by members of the Coast Guard and by citizens of 
that region. I hope the amendment will be adopted. There is 
just one further matter in convection with it that I desire to 
state. I do not know whether four boats will be sufficient, but 
this being a deficiency bill for the fiscal year 1930, if we can 
get a start with four boats in 1930, then we will be well under 
way toward preventing the possibility of future mishaps with 
tremendous loss of life and property on Lake Michigan. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am in full accord with 
object sought by the Senator from Wisconsin However, 
should like to have the amendment read again 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read ¢ 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 69, at the 
following: 
of which 


saving purposes. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I make the point of order against 
he amendment on the ground that it is legislation on an appro 


navigation.’ 


Mr. President. 


the 


I 


he amendment 


. insert the 


end of line 7 


Four boats shall be assigned to Lake Mi 


priation bill. I will frankly say that I am inclined to think it 
is a limitation, but I want the decision of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that it is a limi- 
tation or direction for carrying out the appropriation, and is 


therefore in order. The question is on 
ment offered by the Senator f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to submit an inquiry 
to the chairman of the Appropriations Committee. As I under- 
stand it, the $100,000,000 appropriated for the Federal Farm 
Board is based on the original authorization of $500,000,0007 

Mr. JONES. Yes; the from the Budget based 
upon it. 

Mr. GEORG 

Mr. JONES. 

Mr. GEORGE. In this appropriation simply 
earries the amount money actually appropriated up to 
$250,000,000, or one-half of the amount originally authorized? 

Mr. JONES. We have heretofore appropriated $150,000,000, 
and we now appropriate an additional $100,000,000, making the 


agreeing to the amend- 
rom Wisconsin 


Is 


estimate 
E. Upon the original authorization? 
Yes. 

othe r words, 


aggregate of appropriations thus far $250,000,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. Or one-half of the amount originally au- 
thorized ? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was called from the Chamber and would 
like to ask the chairman of the committee if there were any 


amendments or limitations 
$7,000,000 for seed loans? 

Mr. JONES. None at all. 
which had just been passed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Just as the con:mmittee reported it? 

Mr: JONES. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill still as 
of the Whole and open to amendment. If there 
amendment, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


placed upon the appropriation of 


It was made pursuant to the act 


Committee 
further 


is in 


is ho 


Senate as amended, and the 


to be and the bill 


engrossed 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the resolu- 
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tions of the House adopted as a tribute to the memory of Hon. | 
Edward Terry Sanford, late an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The message also communicated to the Senate the resolutions 
of the House adopted as a tribute to the memory of Hon. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, former President and Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

EXECUTIVE 


MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
aries, who also announced that the President had approved 
and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On March 7, 1930: 

S. 1487. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to | 
permit the erection of a building for use as a residence for the | 
Protestant chaplain at the National Leper Home at Carville, 
La., and for other purposes. 

On March 8, 19380: 

S. 846. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
convey to the State of Michigan for park purposes the Cheboygan 
Lighthouse Reservation, Mich. 

On March 10, 1930: 

S. 2668. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Missourj River at Boonville, | 
Mo., in substitution for and in lieu of an existing bridge con- | 
structed under the authority of an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at Boonville, Mo.,” approved May 11, 1872; 

S. 3030. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the further development of agricultural extension work between | 
the agricultural colleges in the several States receiving the bene- 
fits of the act entitled ‘An act donating public lands to the 
several States and Territories which may provide colleges for the | 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,’ approved July 2, 
1862, and all acts supplementary thereto, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture,” approved May 22, 1928; 

S$. 3193. An act to authorize the State Roads Commission of 
Maryland to construct a highway bridge across the Nanticoke | 
River at Vienna, in Dorchester County, Md.; and 

S. J 109. Joint resolution extending for two years the | 
time within which American claimants may make application 
for payment, under the settlement of war claims act of 1928, of 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and of the Tripartite | 
Claims Commission, and for one year the time within which 
elaims may be filed with the Alien Property Custodian. 


secret 


Res 


PHE DOCTRINE OF 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a Senate document an article by Richard Wash- | 
burn Child appearing in The Constitutional Review entitled 
“The Doctrine of Local Obligations.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


STUDY 


LOCAL OBLIGATIONS (8. DOC. NO, 110) 


SCIENTIFIC OF 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have here the manuscript 
of “ Chapter in the Scientific Study of Modern Civilized Man,” 
by Dr. Arthur MacDonald, which I desire to have referred to 
the Committee on Printing with a view of having it printed as a 
Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the manuscript 
will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


MODERN CIVILIZED MAN 


CLAIM OF THE NORWAY (H. 317) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
from the President of the United States, which was | 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
relation to a claim presented by the Government of Norway for 
the payment of interest on certain sums advanced by it for this 
Government in connection with its representation of American 
interests in Moscow, and I recommend that an appropriation be 
authorized to effect a settlement of this claim in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Secretary of State. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


GOVERNMENT OF boc, NO. 


message 





Tue Wuire House, March 12, 1930. 


STABILIZATION OF INDUSTRY (S. DOC. NO, 109) 


Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document an article on the stabilization of industry, as 
represented by the recommendations of the Governor of Ohio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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CONSIDERATION OF BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. DALE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Commerce, 
I report sundry bridge bills, which I ask may be put upon their 
passage without going to the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose they will lead to no discussion? 

Mr. DALE. None whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Vermont? The Chair hears none, and the 
bills will be considered in their order. 

LITTLE CALUMET RIVER BRIDGES, ILLINOIS 

The bill (S. 3502) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Lllinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River, on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and thirty-fourth 
Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois, reported by Mr. Dare 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 264), was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on page 
1, line 5, before the word “ at,” to insert “ Cook County, State of 
Illinois,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 


| the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 


approaches thereto across the Little Calumet River, Cook County, State 
of Illinois, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on Ash- 
land Avenue near One hundred and thirty-fourth Street, between sec- 
31 and 32, township 37 north, range 14 east, third principal 
meridian, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 


tions 


| March 23, 1906. 


Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


| amendment was concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 3503) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Lilinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing 
bridge across the Little Calumet River on Halsted Street near 
One hundred and forty-fifth Street, in Cook County, State of 


| Illinois, reported by Mr. Date from the Committee on Com- 


merce, with an amendment (Rept. No. 268), was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 6, after the name “ Little 
Calumet River,” to insert “ Cook County, State of Illinois,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing high- 
way bridge and approaches thereto across the Little Calumet River, 
Cook County, State of Illinois, at a point on Halsted Street, near One 
hundred and forty-fifth Street, in section 8, township 36 north, range 
14 east, third principal meridian, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 3504) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and fortieth Street, 
in Cook County, State of Illinois, reported by Mr. DALE from 
No. 
269), and it was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 5, after the name “ Little 
Calumet River,’ to insert “Cook County, State of Illinois,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 


| approaches thereto across the Little Calumet River, Cook County, State 


of Illinois, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on Ashland 
Avenue near One hundred and fortieth Street, in section 6, township 36 
north, range 14 east, third principal meridian, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PECATONICA RIVER BRIDGE AT FREEPORT, ILL, 

The bill (S. 3505) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pecatonica River at or near Freeport, Ill, reported 
by Mr. Date from the Committee on Commerce, with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 265), was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, after the word “the” 
where it occurs the first time, to strike out “ consent of Congress 
is hereby granted to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, 
and operate a’; in line 4, after the word “ bridge,” to strike 
“and approaches thereto” and insert “now being con- 


” 


out 


structed "; in line 5, after the word “ river,” to strike out “ at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation”; in line 6, after 
the word “at,” to strike out “or near”; and in line 7, after the | 


to strike out the balance of the bill, as 


name “ Freeport, Ill,” 
follows: 

In accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
23, 1906. 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby | 


expressly reserved. 
And to insert: 


by the State of Llinois, if completed in accordance with plans accepted 
by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, as providing suit- 
able facilities for navigation, shall be a lawful structure, and shall be 
subject to the conditions and limitations of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 25, 1906, other than those requiring the approval of plans by 


the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers before the bridge is | 


commenced. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge now being constructed across the 
Pecatonica River at Freeport, Ill, by the State of Illinois, if completed 
in accordance with plans accepted by the Chief of Engineers and the 


Secretary of War, as providing suitable facilities for navigation, shall | 
be a lawful structure, and shall be subject to the conditions and limita- | 


tions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, other than those 
requiring the approval of plans by the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers before the bridge is commenced. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to legalize a | oonctruction of 


bridge across the Pecatonica River at Freeport, Ill.” 
ROCK RIVER BRIDGE, ILLINOIS 
The bill (S. 3506) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rock River at or near Prophetstown, IIl., reported by 
Mr. DALE from the Committee on Commerce without amendment 


(Rept. No, 266), was considered as in Committee of the Whole, | 


and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Rock River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Prophetstown, IIl., in section 28, 
township 20 north, range 5 east, fourth principal meridian, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LOUISIANA AND TEXAS INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY BRIDGE 


The bill (S. 3621) granting a right of way across the land of 


the United States for bridge purposes over the Louisiana and 
Texas Intracoastal Waterway, reported by Mr. Date from the 
Committee on Commerce, without amendment (Rept. No. 267), 


was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, | 


as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the Secretary of War sball approve 
plans for a bridge authorized by law to be built across the Louisiana 
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and Texas intracoastal waterway he may, tn his discretion and subject 
to such terms as in his judgment are equitable, expedient, and just to 
the public, grant to the person or corporation, municipal or private, 
building and owning such bridge a right of way across the lands owned 
in fee simple by the United States on either side of and adjacent to the 
said waterway; also the privilege of occupying so much of said lands as 
may be for the piers, abutments, and other portions of the 
bridge structure and approaches, 


The bill was reported to the 
ordered to be engrossed for a 
time, and passed. 


necessary 


Senate without 
third reading, 


amendment, 
read the third 


CUMBERLAND KENTUCKY 

The bill (S. 3745) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Smithland, Ky., reported by Mr. Date from the 
Committee on Commerce with amendments (Rept. No. 270), and 
it Was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
page 1, line 7, after the figures 


RIVER BRIDGE, 


Commerce 
“1928,” to insert 


were, on 
“and hereto- 


| fore extended by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1929"; 
approved March | 


in line 8, before the word “ extended,” to insert “further”: 
and the same line, after the word “from,” to strike out “the 
date of approval hereof” and insert “ May 18, 1930,” so as to 


| make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Cumberland River, at or near 
Smithland, Ky., authorized to be built by the State Highway Commis- 
sion, Commonwealth of Kentucky, by the act of Congress approved May 
18, 1928, and heretofore extended by the act of approved 
March 2, 1929, are hereby further extended one and three years, re- 
spectively, from May 18, 1930. 


Congress 


Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


amended, and the 


TENNESSEE RIVER BRIDGE 

The bill (S. 3747) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee 
River at or near the mouth of Clarks River, reported by Mr. 
DALE from the Committee on Commerce, with amendments 
(Rept. No. 271), was considered as in Committee cf the Whole. 
The amendments of the Committee on Commerce were, on 
page 1, line 7, after the figures “ 1928,” to insert “and hereto- 
2, 1929”; 

insert “further”; 
to strike out “ the 
“May 18, 1930,” so as to 


in line 8, before the word “ extended,” to 
and in the same line, after the word “ from,” 


Be it enacted, etc., 
the 


That the times for commencing and completing the 
bridge the River at or near the 
mouth of Clarks River, authorized to be built by the State Highway 
Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, by the act of ap- 
proved May 18, 1928, and heretofore extended by the act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1929, hereby further extended one and three 
years, respectively, from May 18, 19350 

Sec. 2. The right 
pressly reserved. 


across Tennessee 


Congress 
are 


to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


| amendments were concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


| the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF PIER BAY 
The bill (H. R. 4767) to authorize sale of iron pier in Dela- 
ware Bay near Lewes, Del., reported by Mr. Dare from the 
Committee on Commerce without amendment, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and pussed. 


IRON IN DELAWARE 


FRENCH BROAD RIVER BRIDGE, TENNESSEE 

The bill (H. R. 7971) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a_ bridge the French 
Broad River on Tennessee Highway No. 9 near the town of 
Bridgeport, in Cocke County, Tenn., reported by Mr. Date from 
the Committee on Commerce without amendment, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


ncross 


| dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
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SHENANDOAH 
(H. R 


RIVER BRIDGE, VIRGINIA 


The bill S287) granting the consent of Congress to 


the State Highway Commission of Virginia to maintain a bridge | 


already constructed across the Shenandoah River in Clarke 
County, Va., United States route No. 50, reported by Mr. DAL# 
without amendment, was considered as in Committee 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ROANOKE RIVER BRIDGE, NORTH CAROLINA 

The bill (11. R. 9180) to legalize a bridge across the Roanoke 
River at or near Weldon, N. C., reported by Mr. Date from the 
Committee on Commrece without amendment, 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

QUORUM CALL FOR EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr President, I ask permission, out of order, 
to offer the following resolution, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 

Resolved, That when a motion is made and carried to proceed to the 
consideration of into session, no 
business shall be considered in executive session until a roll cali of the 
Senate shall be had 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the resolution were adopted, 
it would involve a change of the rules. I think, therefore, the 
resolution should be referred to the Committee on Rules. I have 
no objection to the resolution. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have no objection to the resolution going to 
the Committee on Rules. I do not think, however, that if 
adopted it would change the rule. The only idea involved in the 
resolution is this: Formerly when we had closed executive ses- 
sions and an executive session was ordered the bells would ring, 
and while the galleries were being cleared of their occupants 
Senators would have an opportunity to reach the Senate Cham- 
ber. Now, however, when executive sessions are held in the 
open and a motion is made to go into executive session and is 
agreed to, almost before a Senator who is absent from the 
Chamber can get his hat and reach the Chamber whatever 
business is to be transacted is concluded, and if an absent Sena- 
tor is not in agreement with what has been done he has to move 
a reconsideration. I therefore really think that there should 
be a roll call before going into executive session, or just before 
executive business is transacted, so that Senators may in that 
Way receive notice that an executive session is being held. 
While the roll is being called, a Senator will be given an oppor- 
tunity to appear in the Chamber. I repeat, I have no objection 
at all to the resolution being referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the objection to the adoption 
of the resolution just submitted by the Senator from South 
Carolina would be that no executive business could be trans- 
acted unless a quorum were present, and about two-thirds of 
the time there is not a quorum present when the Senate pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. BLEASE. It is just as well that executive business shall 
not be transacted unless a quorum be present as that the Sena- 
tors shall have to move to reconsider action which has been 
tuken in their absence and in which they do not concur, making 
it necessary again to transact it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from South Carolina will be referred to the Committee 
on Rules. 


The Secretary will read the reso- 
232), as follows: 


executive business or go executive 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 
resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I promised a number of Sena- 
tors that I would call for a quoram before the Senate resumed 
the consideration of the tariff bill. I therefore suggest the 
ubsence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Sorah 
Ashurst Bratton 
Baird Brookhart 
sarkley Broussard 
Bingham Capper 
Black Caraway 
Blaine Connally 
Blease Copeland 


The 


2667 ) 


Senate 


Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Dill 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 


Glass 

Glenn 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 

Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 
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Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 


McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 


Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Pine Swanson 

Mr. SCHALL, I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] desires that the mica item 
go over for the present. The next item in order is window 
glass, in paragraph 219, page 47. With respect to that item 
I wish to make a brief statement. 

The Finance Committee agreed to the rates provided by the 
House bill, which represented an increase over the rates in the 
present law and were in conformity with the rates provided 
under proclamation by the President of the United States. 

Before the proclamation was issued by the President the Tariff 
Commission made a thorough examination into the cost of pro- 
duction of window glass in the United States as compared with 
the cost of its manufacture abroad. The report of the Tariff 
Commission showed that a greater increase in the rates of duty 
should be provided than 50 per cent, but, under the proclama- 
tion of the President the rates were increased 50 per cent on 
the different brackets in this bill affecting window glass. 

I have taken considerable time to learn what are the con- 
ditions existing in the window-glass industry in the United 
States, and I say to the Senate now that only about half of 
those heretofore engaged in the industry are working, and they 
are working on part time. The industry is not only not pros- 
perous but in a very depressed condition financially. It was for 
that reason that the Finance Committee agreed to the rates 
provided in the House bill. 

It is true that when the bill was before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, amendments were offered providing in 
the case of window glass the same rates as those carried in the 
act of 1922, and those amendments were adopted. I understand 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIeLp] reserved the 
right to have a separate vote upon the amendments when the 
bill reached the Senate, and that is why we are now considering 
the question. In view of the examination made by the Tariff 
Commission and the action of the President of the United 
States, who did all he could to give protection to this industry, 
I hope the Senate will now refuse to concur in the amendments 
which were adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Did the investigation of the Senator ex- 
tend also to the plate-glass industry? Is there the same eco- 
nomic distress prevailing there? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was discussing cylinder, crown, and sheet 
glass. A report was made by the Tariff Commission to the 
President on those items. 

Mr. COPELAND. There was no report made on the subject 
of plate glass? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was an investigation made, and I am 
informed that the President did take action in the case of plate 
glass as well as in that of window glass. 

Mr. COPELAND. It may be assumed, then, that there was 
found the same economic distress in the plate-glass industry as 
in the window-glass industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that assumption may safely be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, West Virginia produces 
more than half of the window glass that is made in America. 
It is, therefore, one of our leading industries. There are eight 
individual factories, representing a valuation of $12,000,000, 
where 5,000 men are employed : 

Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co., Charleston; Whitt@émore Glass 
Co., Dunbar; Interstate Window Glass Co., Weston; Rolland 
Glass Co., Clarksburg; Scohy Sheet Glass Co., Sistersville; 
Adamston Flat Glass Co., Clarksburg; Alliance Window Glass 
Co., Salem; and Modern Cooperative Window Glass Co., Salem. 
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Four of these plants have gone out of business since 
depriving 1,200 men of employment. 

Glass making is more than a trade; it is a guild, handed down 
from father to son. These workmen are of the highest type of 
citizenship, and have devoted their entire lives to the industry. 

They learned this trade because their ancestors before them 
were glassworkers. They have foregone other opportunities in 
life because they were impressed with the thought that Congress 
would protect them from unfair competition from the underpaid 
wage earners of Europe. 

This army of 5,000 wage earners in West Virginia represent a 
population of 20,000 people, who receive a weekly wage of 
normally $50, but due to a 30 per cent falling off of American 
business and the imports from foreign countries of window glass 


they are to-day working for a wage of $25 per week, alternating 


1926, 





with their coworkers, week about, so at the present time the | 


best that they can get is employment 50 per cent of the time. 
This condition became so acute that the representatives of 
labor and the owners of the industry finally asked the Tariff 
Commission to investigate the economic condition of the indus- 
try, calling special attention to the increased imports, which were 
depriving American workmen of employment in this industry. 
The findings of the Tariff Commission were reported to the 
President; and in Jufte, 1929, under the flexible-tariff authority 
vested in the President under the tariff act of 1922, and in keep- 
ing with the unanimous recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, the rate of protection to this industry was increased 50 
per cent. This resulted in some relief to the American manu- 
facturer and wage earners. However, this increase in tariff 
rates reduced the imports but 1.45 per cent, with the result 
that the American manufacturer, in order that he might further 


meet this foreign competition, lowered selling prices 5 per cent | 


at the time of the increase; and at a later date another 
cent reduction was made. 

This actual happening disproves, I believe, the argument that 
a raise in the price will result on this commodity should the 
tariff be left where the presidential proclamation placed it. 

We have had the argument presented in the past in this 
body, in discussion of tariff rates, that when the attitude of 
the Tariff Commission fits the arguments of the contender in 
his efforts to lower a tariff rate, he has presented the argument 
that the commission's findings did not justify an increase of the 
rate on the commodity under discussion; but here we have a 
spectacle where the Tariff Commission has unanimously agreed 
that an increase was justifiable, and so recommended such action 
to the President. In this instance, bowever, we have our con 


» per 
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times that number for whom this group of industrial workers 
are responsible. We must depend upon these American indus- 
tries, Mr. President, to keep this great army of workmen busily 
employed. This can only be assured when we the 
home markets. 

When we trace the ramifications of these industries they are 
not unlike the grass roots in their meshings, which show their 
interdependency beyond a doubt. There are unrelated in 
dustries. The fate of these varied industries, whether it be to 
protect the farmer or fix rates, with the Congress, 
which must conserve the American market if we are to prevent 





conserve 


ho 


to rests 


idleness among the toilers of our Nation. Labor is convinced 
of this fact: and I[ can substantiate this by the statements of 
labor leaders. 

At this point I desire to quote a paragraph from a letter 


dated March 5, 1930, from America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 


Conference, signed by Matthew Woll, president; Charles L. 
Baine, secretary; I. M. Ornburn, treasurer; and M. J. Flynn, 
secretary: 

In presenting these requests for tariff protection, labor realizes, 
after a careful analysis, that the rates which we are requesting in 
most cases will not equalize the difference in labor production costs, 
but they will, if adopted. we believe, make it possible for thousands 
of American workers to secure employment at the present time denied 
them, due entirely to imports of foreign-produced commodities which 
are sold in the American market on the basis of American costs or 
slightly lower, resulting in great unemployment for American workers 
and exorbitant profits for the distributors of the products of European 
and Asiatic industries 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yeld. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection I might call attention to 
what has cccurred in the way of imports of window glass. 

For instunce, in 1919 there were only 636,501 pounds im 
ported. In 1921 the imports had jumped to 47,000,000 pounds 
from 636,000 to 47,000,000. In 1923 the imports were 46,000,000 
pounds; in 1925, 45,000,000; in 1926, 80,000,000; and in 1927, 

| $3,000,000. In 1928 the imports were 67,000,000 pounds; and 
when the presidential proclamation was made they dropped 


temporaries, in their zeal to add additional embarrassment to | 


this industry, disregarding the conclusions of the commission, 

The decision of the President was in keeping with the commis- 
sion’s findings. As a justification of the action of both the Tariff 
Commission and the President, there was a falling off of the 
imports, a reduction in the price to the consumer, and more 
steady employment for labor. 

Mr. President, there are five justifiable reasons for the tariff 
remaining as it was fixed by the presidential proclamation : 

First. The recommendation of the Tariff Commission. 


Second. The approval by the President of the commission's | 


findings. 

Third. The dropping off of imports. 

Fourth. The proposed tariff on sand in this bill, which means 
an increased expenditure in the manufacturing of glass. 

Fifth. The assurance to labor that it will have an additional 
portion of the home market. 

Some who are willing to vote for high tariffs on agricultural 
products, even to the point of an embargo, and claim they repre- 
sent this industry, and invariably vote for a reduction on other 
industrial products, point out with a great deal of pride that 
it is the American market they wish to regulate and equalize 
by lowering rates, and at the same time conserve, in the face 
of four and one-half billions of dollars in the way of imports in 
the year 1929, based largely upon foreign valuations. I am 


impressed with the thought that these advocates overlook an | 


important factor, since how good our American market may be 
depends largely on the ability of the average consumer to pur- 
chase these products produced by the American farmer, which 
is measured entirely by the prosperity of our home industry. 

I represent 500,000 farmers; and they feel, expressed 
through their commissioner of agriculture, that unless Ameri- 
can labor interests are safely guarded by protecting the in- 


as 


dustry that gives them employment against a like European | 
industry, there will be little encouragement and less prosperity | 


for the American farmer to 
that are before him. 


look to in the immediate years 


The same fact holds good for the coal miner in my State, rep- 


four 


resented by more than 130,000 workmen, with a population 


still further. 
This picture alone, without anything else, shows what is hap 
pening. It means that in the year 1926 Eurepean workmen 
made 80,884,601 pounds of glass that came in here; and what 
did it do? It displaced just that many employees in American 
factories, 
That is the story 
Mr. HATFIELD. 


as a whole 


I thank the Senator for his contribution. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I simply desire to state that while the fig- 


ures quoted by the Senator from Utah show a considerable fall- 
ing off in importations from 1927 to 1929, the fact is that the 
importations for 1929 would have been much less than 66,000,- 
000 pounds if it had not been for the fact that during the first 


| six months of 1929 the American importers of window glass 
| were seeking to bring in as much as possible before the 50 per 
cent increase was put on in the middle of the year. That ac- 


counts for the fact that the importations for 1929 were even as 


| large as they were. 








In addition to that, these importations included all kinds of 
including photographic which w more than 
8,000,000 pounds, and also the thick glass which is not included 
in the figures of domestic production put in the Recorp last Sat 
urday, which amounted to about 19,000,000 pounds. So when we 
dedu«t these figures from the total of 66,000,000 pounds, we have 
quite a different picture from that painted by the Senator from 
Utah, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senatoi 
only cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, 


glass, glass, as 


is wrong there, because this covers 


Mr.-BARKLEY. I know; but there are three different kinds 
of cylinder, crown, and sheet glass made. There is one, a very 
light type; then there is what is known as the single-strength 
glass; and then there is the double-strength glass. Then, in 
addition to that, there is the heavy sheet glass which is brought 
into this country; all of which is included in the figures for 
importations for those two years. When comparison is made 

| between that and the domestic production for 1928 and 1929 
those glasses are eliminated, so that a false picture is presented. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are included in the figures I quoted for 
1923. The same articles fall in the same bracket. The importa- 
tions in 1923 were 46,000,000 pounds, in 1925 they were 45,000, 

| 000 pounds, in 1926 they were 80,000,000, and in 1927 they were 
83,000,000 pounds. The classifications are the same, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. 


was at its highest in the United States. 


domestic production increased very largely, because there was a 
building boom on all over the United States. There has been a 
siderable ion, the building- 


col recess as everybody knows, in 


trade industry in the last two years, which very largely accounts | 


tor the 


con 


falling off in the domestic production and in the domestic 
imption of these building materials. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
pounds. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I may say, in response to 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarkLey] that the real ex- 
planation for the falling off of imports was the reduction of 
price 
with the imports of 20 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Was that reduction made while the request 
was pending before the President for an increase in the tariff? 

Mr. HATFIELD. It was made before that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And made largely for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the President to grant an increase in the tariff. 

Mr. HATFIELD. No. The records disclose the fact that the 
American industry became in such dire straits that they were 
forced to appeal to the Tariff Commission for relief, and that 
relief came only to the point of 1.45 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How does the Senator explain the fact that 
the American Window Glass Co. is now installing expensive 
machinery for the manufacture of window glass by the modern 
process? If the part of industry which is keeping abreast of 
the times is in such dire circumstances, how does it happen 
that the American Window Glass Co., which makes a very large 
proportion of the window glass produced in the United States, 
in addition to that made by the Libbey-Owens Co., which is 
} West Virginia also, I believe, are now engaged in 


In 1923 the importations amounted to 83,000,000 


located in 
installing modern machinery for the manufacture of window 


glass by the new process, and are sending out glowing reports | 7 have just referred, have a membership of more than 1,500,000 
| railroad workers. 


to their stockholders as to what is going to happen to them 
after they have finished installing new machinery? 

Mr. HATFIELD. In response to the Senator from Kentucky 
I beg to advise him that only 15 per cent of the window glass 
manufactured to-day in the United States is manufactured by 
the old process. The industry that manufactures window glass 
by the old process at the present time is located in the State of 
Texas. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Kentucky to the fact that it was not altogether the build- 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


ing boom that made the difference in importations, for in 1925 | 


the domestic production was 737,295,000 pounds, and in 1928 
it was only 624,000,000 pounds; in other words, over a hundred 
million short. In 1928 the imports had dropped to 67,870,000 
pounds. So the Senator can take the amount of production and 
the amount of importations, and both of them in 1928 did not 
equal the amount produced in the United States in 1925. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the falling off of a hundred 
million pounds could not be accounted for by importations, 
because the importations were a little more than half that 
amount. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I may say, in response to 
the Senator from Kentucky, that the highest imports recorded 
since the enactment of the Fordney-McCumber law in 1922 
took place in 1929, when they amounted to more than 16 
per cent. 

Mr. President, on a number of occasions during the tariff 
debate great stress has been laid on what rates the consumers 
favor in tariff legislation. Some Senators have taken it upon 
themselves to be the authorized spokesmen for the consumers. 
I might ask, Who are the consumers? Are they the farmers 
or agriculturists, who themselves seek tariff duties higher than 
ever before imposed? Are they the industrial workers who are 
employed in producing commodities which meet the competi- 
tion of the products of foreign workers in the markets of 
America? These industrial workers have asked for protective 
tariff rates, and in many instances their requests have been 
rejected through the votes of those who claim to be acting for 
the best interests of the consumers. 

Therefore I take it that those Senators who have rejected 
the requests of the industrial workers for increased tariff pro- 
tection do not look upon these industrial workers as constituting 
the consumers in whom they show such a great interest. Surely, 
according to this argument, the farmers who are demanding 
high-protective tariff rates as producers can not be looked upon 
as consumers. Therefore I will assume that the consumers, in 
so far as tariff legislation can define the word “ consumers,” are 
those citizens of America whe are not engaged in the production 
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That was at a time when the building boom | 
In the same period our | 


’ | Washington weekly newspaper. 
by the home industry, in the hope of being able to cope | 





| maintenance’ of 
| electrical workers, sheet metal workers, and firemen and oilers. 
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of either farm or industrial products. Fortunately, there are at 
least 1,500,000 of these workers in one group, whe with their 
dependents, allowing for 5 in a family, constitute an army 
of 7,500,000 persons who have through their authorized repre- 
sentatives made known their attitude on tariff legislation. 

There is published within a short distance from the Capitol 
a publication called Labor. This publication carries no adver- 
tising; it is not issued for profit. The publication is owned 
and controlled by the membership of 12 railroad unions and 3 
railroad brotherhoods. I find that at the top of the editorial 
column of the publication Labor is the following: 

Ownership and editorial control: Labor is owned by the associated 
recognized standard railroad labor organizations and is their official 
It is not conducted for profit and does 
not accept paid advertising of any kind. Its editorial policy is de- 
termined by the following committee selected by the chief executives of 
the associated organizations: 

Representing group 1: E. P. Curtis, president Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; T. C. Cashen, president Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

Representing group 2: A. O. Wharton, president International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; H. H. Broach, president International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, 

Representing group 3: E. J. Manion, president Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; F. H. Fijozdal, grand presidenf Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees. 

EDWARD KEATING, Manager. 

The organizations represented by this editorial board, the 
names of which I have just stated, are the following: 

Railroad conductors, railroad switchmen, railroad teleg- 
raphers, railroad engineers, railroad firemen and enginemen, 
railroad signalmen, railway clerks, railway carmen, railroad 
way, machinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, 


The associated recognized standard railroad labor organiza- 


tions which own and control this publication, Labor, to which 


In the issue of Labor of February 22, 1930, I find the leading 
editorial is headed “ Vital to American Prosperity.” The edi- 


| torial in full reads as follows: 


HOME MARKET NINE TIMES AS IMPORTANT AS THE FOREIGN MARKET— 
TO “ STIMULATE” IT 


HOW 


A new financial journal, the National Sphere, has an article on its 
cover which begins as follows: 

“With 7 per cent of the world’s population, the United States con- 
sumes 48 per cent of the world’s coffee, 53 per cent of its tin, 56 per 
cent of its rubber, 21 per cent of its sugar, 72 per cent of its silk, 
36 per cent of its coal, 42 per cent of its pig iron, 47 per cent of its 


| copper, 69 per cent of its crude petroleum, and owns twenty-three of 


the thirty million running automobiles. 

“While the population of the United States was increasing by 60 
per cent, industrial production increased by 300 per cent. The pur- 
chasing power of the 120,000,000 citizens of this ceuntry is greater 
than that of the 500,000,000 Europeans and much greater than that 
of the more than a billion Asiatics.” 


All of which is true. But then, on an inside page, is another 
article, headed “Export Trade Becomes Vital to American 
Prosperity.” It urges the “stimulation” of foreign markets, 
because they take about 10 per cent of the output of this 
country each year. 

It seems to Labor that the Sphere needs to learn on its inside pages 
the lesson taught on its cover. 

If 90 per cent of our production is consumed at home and only 10 
per cent goes abroad, then it is surely nine times as important to 
stimulate the home market as to stimulate the foreign market. 

America’s purchasing power is greater than that of a four times 
larger population in Europe and a ten times larger population in Asia 
because American wages are relatively high. 

Make these wages higher still and the buying power of the home 
market will increase in full proportion. Wipe out the periods of 
unemployment or half employment and there will be another increase 
in buying power. 

A 1 per cent gain in consuming power of the home market is equal 
to 9 per cent boost in the demands of the rest of the world, and the 
home market is in our sole control, while the foreign markets are 
ruled by the financiers, governments, and customs of other nations. 

The thing really “ vital to American prosperity” is steady employ- 
ment at high wages. The foreign market is important, valuable, but 
the heart of our prosperity——-when we have it—is at home. 


I commend to the senatorial spokesmen for the consumers 
the views of the representatives of 7,500,000 organized American 
consumers, 

In passing, Mr. President, might I add that the editorial 
which I have just read was not written by any high-tariff pro- 
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tectionist or any hidebournd Republican. The editor 
publication is none other than a former Democratic Congress- 
man, Hon. Edward Keating, of Colorado. 

Mr. President, the membership of the railroad unions do not 
seek tariff legislation, yet they have shown their keen interest 
in the prosperity of America, which can only be secured by 
insuring 
products of America. 

I agree with the sentiment and the logic contained in this 
editorial. Let us adopt legislation which will insure the Ameri- 
can market for the products of American industry and the 
American farm. Thus we will relieve unemployment and de- 
velop our own industries. 

While the foreign markets are valuable, let us not forget 
that our own American market is nine times more valuable. 

In a number of cases authorized and representative spokes- 
men for American industry, men who represent the toilers and 


whose only possible profit through tariff legislation is employ- | 
meut for American workers, have openly declared that the tariff | 
rates adopted in certain paragraphs—pottery, 211-212; glass- | 


ware, 218-230; pig iron, 301; woven-wire cloth, 318; engraved 
plates, 341; lithographs, 1405-1406; books, 1410; straw 
felt hats, 1506-1527—will not even equalize the difference in 
labor costs of production between America and some of the 
foreign countries. 


If these declarations are true, and no person really qualified | 


has as yet proven them otherwise, then those who appealed to 
the American people for election to national office are right on 
platforms, which in the case of the Democrats stated: 


(a) The maintenance of legitimate business and a high standard of 
wages for American labor. 
(b) Actual difference between 


abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage of the American laborer. 


And those who stood on the Republican platform were on the 
principle that— 


We realize that there are certain industries which can not now suc- 
cessfully compete with foreign producers because of lower foreign wages 
and a lower cost of living abroad, and we pledge the next Republican 
Congress to an examination and where necessary a revision of these 
schedules to the end that American labor in these industries may again 
command the home market, may maintain its standard of living, and 
may count upon steady employment in its accustomed field. 


Mr. President, the really authorized spokesman for this army 
of 7,500,000 consumers have indicated that any action or legisla- 
tion which will permit a gain of even 1 per cent in the consum- 
ing power of our home market is equal to a gain of 9 per cent | 
in the markets of the rest of the world. 


The testimony, under oath, of authorized spokesmen for 
American industry and American labor given before the Finance 
Committee proves beyond any possible doubt that the only way 
in which we can insure the home nrarket for the products of 
American industry and the American farm is to place adequate 


and proper tariff rates on those commodities which at the pres- | 


ent time are depriving our home producers of a market for their 
products. 

There is not a man on this floor, yes, there is not a man in 

publie life, who should not be willing to do anything possible 
to relieve the distress which exists throughout America due to 
the present wave of unemployment. 
1 admit the contention of the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BarkKtry]} regarding unenrployment in the window-glass 
industry, that it is due in part to recession in the building 
world. I admit that importations have fallen off, but only since 
the 50 per cent increase made possible by the flexible feature 
which I am asking to be retained protecting window glass. 

The senior Senator from Kentucky has proven by his state- 
ment that American labor and capital in the window-glass in- 
dustry are entitled to a tariff rate high enough to keep out 
every pound of foreign-made window glass—which they are not 
asking—by his admission that the imports have fallen off due 
to the recession in building in this country. When he admits 
this he admits that if we are to become prosperous and building 
again developed to a parity with past years, then we will be 
again menaced by inrports as we have been in the past. 

The window-glass industry is only asking for the continua- 
tion of a rate that will exclude some of the importations, based 
upon the past six months’ experience, with the hope of giving 


employment for 50 per cent of the time to the American workers | 


with a possible additional 15 per cent more work, and that, 
too, without raising the price to the American consumer which 
has been conclusively proven since the increased rate has been 
in effect for nine months resulting in a decrease in prices to the 
consumer of 10 per cent. 


of this | 


the American workers the American market for the | 
| 


and | 


the cost of production at home and | 
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When I hear the consumer discussed on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, I sometimes wonder about the line of demarcation between 
the producer and the consumer, 
fact that at least 17,000,000 of our people have invested as 
shareholders in the industries of the country and which 
resent at least 65 per cent of the population of our Nation, 

So frequently house building has been referred to in the 
debate and the increased price of same, that after development 
of the real facts it becomes unworthy of The 
average man builds one house in a lifetime. An house 
will cost approximately 348 for the alone, allowing 
windows for each room, 16 windows for a sun parlor. 


when statistics disclose the 


rep- 


discussion. 
S-room 
glass 3 

This industry is not asking for an increase in the tariff rate. 

It is asking only to be permitted to retain what it now has; but 
| granting that with this protection the manufacturer would be 
able to raise his prices to the consumer 10 per cent; this in- 
crease in price would only add to the cost of building a home 
the amount of $4.80 for an S-room house. Does anyone think 
for a moment that this would prevent one who is ambitious to 
build a home from building it? 

Mr. President, I am impressed with the thought that a con- 
tinuation of this tariff rate would encourage many to build 
homes or keep the home they have, who will not be able to do 
so in case they are denied this protection. Not only will it 
prevent the home seekers from building homes, but it will 
deprive many laboring men of a day’s work at good wages. 

No one can say because of proof or recorded facts that a 
request for a continuation of this rate is unjust. It will give 
more employment to workers that the Senator admits are suffer 
ing for the want of work because of a in industrial 
| development at the present time. The conclusive proof is that 
a continuation of the rate will not stop imports or materially 
reduce them when we are prosperous, 

The Senator's claim that as soon as the bill is passed prices 
will be raised by the American manufacturer can not be sub- 
stantiated in fact, for the reason that if the producer raises 
his price, the foreign manufacturer can pay the existing tariff 
rates and export to this country and sell at a substantial profit. 

For the Congress not to continue the present tariff rate 
would be to open the door to imports of at least 83,000,000 
pounds a year, as was the case in 1927, amounting to $2,200,800, 
European valuation, which would be approximately 2 for 1 if 
| we were to measure it upon American valuation. 

Now that we have a recession in the building industry and 
our manufacturers are finding it hard to operate 50 per cent 
of the time, may I ask if it is fair to penalize them because of 
this industrial It would be, Mr. President, not un- 
like sending for the undertaker instead of the physician when 
we are ill, 

We can not lose sight of the fact that the rate in the way of 
increase that was invoked June 19, 1929, by the President did 
not prevent 67,000,000 pounds from being imported into this 
country, which should have been made by American labor in 
this depressed period, notwithstanding the supreme sacrifice of 
our owl workers, who divided up the that all 
exist. 

The senior Senator from Kentucky in his discussion claims that 
one firm manufacturing window glass in this country has pros 
pered because of its foresight. Most people, Mr. President, who 
accumulate wealth not only have foresight, but some members 
of the family have made real sacrifices and denials to them- 
selves. The one making the sacrifices does not usually enjoy 
the benefits but passes it on to future generations. It was stated 
that this company was spending hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars expanding its plants for the manufacture of window glass. 
The facts are that the Libbey-Owens Glass Co. is retrenching its 
window-glass production. It has dismantled one plant at Lan 
easter, Ohio, and equipped it for the manufacture of plate glass. 
Likewise it has converted a number of window-glass 
in its plant at Charleston, W. Va., into plate glass manufactur 
ing equipment. It has also spent a million dollars in equipping 
a polishing plant for the treatment of plate glass at Toledo, 
Ohio, for the purpose of making shatter-proof glass for automo 
biles. It is strikingly strange, if the statement be true as made 
by the senior Senator from Kentucky, that the Libbey-Owens 
process of making window glass is superior to all others in cost 
of production. It is only operating 8 machines at Charles 
ton, at the present time when formerly it operated 18, and the 
| employees are now working less than half time. 


recession 


recession ? 


labor so might 


machines 





That company 
is as much interested in the retention of the present tariff rate 
as are all of the other window-glass manufacturers. As a 
firmation of this statement, I read a paragraph taken from a 
| letter written by the vice president of the company, Mr. Allen: 

Il am not sure whether 
| plant in Charleston, W. 


con 


the 


average 


you know 


Va. We 


number of men employed in our 


about 1,400 men, and the 
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annual amount of the pay roll runs between $2,500,000 and $3,000,000, 
depending on the degree of operations. 
the tariff certainly would seriously 
the annual pay roll 


He expressed the convictions as other window-glass 
manufacturers. The point raised that the labor representatives 
did not appear before the Tariff Commission, when investigation 
was being made, was not because they were not vitally inter- 
ested. It should be apparent to all that under the serious cir 
cumstances that confronted them because of lack of work and 
their limited means, coupled with the fact that they had an abid 
ing faith that equity and justice would prevail, they did not 


| nquestionably 
affect both the 


a reduction in 
number of men and 


same 


deem it necessary at that time to send a representative in their | 


behalf, 
interests 
they 


the 


be 


When real facts were known, they felt that their 
could safely left to the Tariff Commission. And 
were not disappointed either in the commission or in the 


President of the United States, who had the power to relieve the | 
False statements ure being made as to the | 


situation in part 
status of their organization in the trades-union affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, that coutrols these workers. 
It is alleged that the window-glass industry did not recognize 
this organization. When this information reached the repre 
sentatives of this labor group they came to Washington and are 
here now for the purpose of informing those Senators who will 
hear them of their true needs. 

The senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barkiey] stated that 
au representative of the Federation of Labor informed him that 
the Libbey-Owens Co. was not distributing to labor its proper 
share of profits. Iam informed by the president of this organi- 
zation, Mr. McCabe, that this statement is untrue and without 
foundation. There might have been some justification for such 
a remark in bygone days, but whatever discontent may have 
| among the workmen this field was dissipated with 


existed ith 
25 per cent raise which in the year 1927 was allowed by the 


the 
window-glass industry to the window-glass workers. 

But supposing, Mr. President, this statement were true, that 
the workmen did not get their share of the 50 per cent increase 
in tariff rates made possible by the Tariff Commission; there 
is bo reason Why we should take away their present employment 
because of the failure to levy an adequate tariff even though 
they were underpaid in the past. If excess profits are being 
enjoyed had beiter deal with the question by way of direct 
lecisiation instead of oppressing the wage earner by permitting 
foreign imports of manufactured goods 

I understand there company manufacturing window 
glass and receiving relief under the advanced tariff rate which 
does not recognize the workers who are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, but which has a company union. 
I am informed, however, by the president of the Window Glass 
Cutters’ League of America, whese union is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and whose membership cut 80 
per cent of the window glass produced in America, that the 
American Window Glass Co. does not recognize this erganiza- 

rhey, however, pay their workers the 
observe the rules as those required by the organized 
wi Are we to penalize workers who produce 80 per cent 


W 


is ohe 


tioh 
siile 


rkers 


of the window glass in this country because of the other 20 per | 


cent not being unionized? 
and deprive them of 
down bars to 
either organized or 
think not. 

The senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarKtry] stated in 


Are we to penalize that 20 per cent 
work because of this fact? Are we to let 
the importer and 
unorganized, because of this situation? I 


the 


his remarks that it was unfair to shuffle one group of labor in | 


an industry against another, I am impressed with the fact that 
his doctrine, if carried to its final conclusion, resulting in in- 
adequate protection, would bring about such a result, thus fore- 
ing one group to either starve, accept charity, or be forced to 
trespass upon another industrial group because of the failure of 
the industry in which they are primarily interested, thereby 
forcing menu of both groups ont of employment. 

The Senator states no fact when he asserts that the increased 
rates, if continued in this paragraph, will constitute a tribute to 
antiquated methods of manufacturing window glass. On 
contrary, if the rates in paragraph 219 shall be continued in 
force they will be a tribute in the way of protection to the in- 
dustrial workers in this industry, 
here pleading and begging for a continuation of this protection, 
pointing to the results achieved during the operation of the 
present rates for the last nine months, in staying the importa- 
tion of cheap window glass produced by cheap labor from 
abroad, to the advantage of our own American workmen, 

It is true the Libbey-Owens Co. has made profits. No doubt 
it is able to produce glass cheaper than smaller independent 
manufacturers, but in this connection it must be remembered 
that it only produces 40 per cent of the glass consumed. 
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same price and | 


penalize these workmen, | 


the | 


whose representatives are 
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There is little doubt that in the steel industry the United 
States Steel Co. occupies the same position in the commerce of 
this and other countries as does the Libbey-Owens Co. in the 
glass industry. It has not been the attitude of Congress in the 

past to force smaller independent companies out of business, 
| regardless of the sphere in the industrial world which they 
occupy by levying a tariff rate which would make it unprofitable 
for these independent industries to operate. I am not impressed 
with the thought that such is the present attitude of the Con- 
gress or of the Senate. Should we follow such a course we would 
| place the Libbey-Owens Co. in a very enviable position, indeed, 
| by giving it a monopoly of the window-glass business in 
America. Should Congress ever decide to take that attitude in 
dealing with the independent industries of the Nation, monopo- 
listic trend would have little further to go. 

The senior Senator from Kentucky also said: 





The decrease in domestic production is due to conditions that exist in 
the United States and not due to any 
because there has not been any. 


is 


increase of importations, 


It is true that the volume of imports for 1928 and 1929 was 
less than for the year 1927. The Senator admitted that this fall- 
ing off of imports was due to a depression in building operations 
in America, with a consequent lessening in the demand for win- 

| dow glass, and was not due, as he intimated, to the fact that all 

| manufacturers of domestic glass are now using a sheet machine 
process, and are, therefore, more successfully competing with 

| foreign manufacturers, resulting in a decrease of imports during 
the years of 1928 and 1929. 

| Let us summarize the exact relation of the imports during the 
past three years in comparison with the total consumption of 
window glass in the United States. 


Comparison of imports with coneumption of window glass in United States 


| Ratio im- 
Domestic ports to 

consumi p- 
tion 


Year consumip- 


tion 


imports 


| 


Pounds 
659, 000, 000 | 
583, 000, 000 | 
405, 000, G00 


Per cent 
12.6 
11.6 
16.5 


Pounds 
83, 000, 000 
68, 000, 000 
67, 000, 000 
| 


The slight decrease of imports in 1928 was due to a reduction 
of 20 per cent in the domestic price of window glass made by 
the manufacturers in November, 1927, in an effort to supplant 
the cheap imported commodity, That reduction, with increasing 
costs of labor, fuels, and materials, resulted in the inability of 
the home producer to break even and maintain the price. 

In July, 1928, prices were advanced on homemade window 
glass, but net to the level befere the November, 1927, reduction. 
Immediately imports increased to such a point that the ratio 
of consumption of the foreign article to the domestic for the 
year of 1929 was 16% per cent, being 4 per cent higher than 
the ratio in 1927, increasing the competition against the home 
industry by that much. It was the greatest ratio of imports 
for any year since the passage of the 1922 tariff act, and again 
| this increase in imports was during a year in which domestic 
window glass was manufactured, with the exception of 15 per 
cent, by the latest improved methods. 
| If our American plants can produce window glass at a cost 
that will permit them to compete with foreign manufacturers 
under the 1922 rate, using the same modern process that is used 
| in the manufacture of this product abroad, why is it that our 

American plants are only operating in part 50 per cent of the 
time, while other plants are closed down entirely, or only oper- 
ating periodically and thus permitting the importation of 16 per 
cent of the present consumption of window glass in this country 
at this time even under the rate proclaimed by the President? 

The statement was made by the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Barkiey] in his discussion of the rate on window 
glass that the American Window Glass Co. in 1922 opposed an 

increase in the tariff on this commodity. The Senator has been 
misinformed. I have here in my possession a brief prepared by 
the National Association of Window Glass Manufacturers, 
which was written by the president of the American Window 
Glass Co. and his associates and submitted to the Ways and 
| Means Committee. In that brief a higher rate was asked for 
| than was granted by either the Ways and Means Committee or 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, which no doubt was one 
| of the controlling factors and arguments referred to by the 
| committee in the fixing of rates for the purpose of protecting 
| this industry in the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922. 
Mr. President, much has been said in debate that is well 
calculated to develop sectionalism and strife against what is 
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to appear as the avowed antagonist of agriculture. The advo- 
cates of these two basic industries in behalf of an adequate 
tariff have been accused of having designs against the consumer. 

I have many times wondered how often the unseen hand of 
the importer was playing its part or those upholding the prin- 
ciples of free trade were feeding upon an opportunity so inviting. 

The play is not new in tariff history. One hundred years 
ago the same political strategy was resorted to, the tariff then, 
as now, being the occasion. 

Agricultural interests were arrayed against the manufactur- 
ers. The methods were successful to the point that none, I 
believe, would want to repeat. 

The question is, Shall we be compelled to undergo the expe- 
rience and adversities in the twentieth century that our for- 
bears suffered in the last century? I hope not. 


America, let me urge, is one big family, interdependent socially 
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known as industry. The manufacturing business has been made | but 


and economically. 


our own markets for our own people. 


Mr. BARKLEY. 


The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
saird 
tarkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blais 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 





Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Ilarris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
Me Master 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


The entire fabric must stand or fall together, 
based on adequate protection for all alike, to the point of keeping 


I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCuttoca in the chair). 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 





Connally Hlawes Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hayden Pine Walsh, Mont, 
Couzens Hebert Pittman Waterman 
Cutting Heflin Ransdell Watson 

Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 

Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. 

less Jones Schall 

Fletcher Kean Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not desire to delay a 
vote on this amendment. The fact is, I thought the debate had 
concluded last Saturday, and we were about to yote, when the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] moved that we take a recess 


During the interval, however, the two Senators from West Vir- | 


ginia have accumulated some more steam which had to be ex- 
hausted to-day; and they have submitted two or three observa- 
tions which I do not feel justified in allowing to go unchal- 
lenged. 

There is very little that is new that anybody can submit on 
the window-glass schedule. We have debated it two or three 
times very thoroughly; but the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr] on last Saturday had printed in the Recorp a 
report from the Window Glass Manufacturers’ Association, in 
which there are some obvious arrangements of figures which do 
not quite leave the situation fairly as it ought to be. 

In referring to the imports and the number of pounds of 
window glass made in the United States, the report of the Ameri- 
can Glass Manufacturers’ Association undertakes to make an 
average from 1910 to 1914 of 26,000,000 pounds plus, and from 
1923 to 1926 an average of some 50,000,000 pounds plus; then 
for 1927, 83,000,000 pounds; 1928, 67,000,000 pounds; and 1929, 
66,000,000 pounds. Then in their figures for domestic produc- 
tion for 1914 to 1927, both inclusive, they have the figures for 
the entire amount of glass produced in the United States, includ- 
ing photographic glass, including the lighter quality of window 
glass—single strength, as it is called—and also including the 
double strength; but the report does not include the domestic 
production of a very heavy quality of glass, the importations of 
which for 1929 amounted to probably more than half of the 
entire importations of the type of glass referred to. So if we 
add to the domestic production of 381,829,600 square feet of 
window glass for 1929 and 460,577,750 for 1928 these figures for 
the other two classes of glass, we find that the disparity between 
domestic production in 1928 and 1929 as compared to other years 
is entirely wiped out. 

I do not say that the Senator from West Virginia inten- 
tionally juggled those figures, because he did not prepare the 
figures, and I do not think he would be knowingly guilty of any 
such effort; but the association, evidently trying to put its best 
foot forward, it seems to me, went a little beyond what would 
be entirely frank in dealing not only with the Senate as a body 
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even with the Senator from West Virginia individually, 
| because it is not fair to include imports of all sorts of this glass 
| in 1928 and 1929 in order to boost the figures for importations 
and at the same time and for the same years eliminate two very 
important kinds of the same type of glassware in making a com- 
parison between domestic production and foreign importations. 

On the very face of the report that fact is shown, because in 
a footnote at the bottom of the page, which is evidently taken 
from the report itself, it states that for 1928 the figures included 
| only single and double strength glass, whereas for the importa- 
tions all sorts of glass were included. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. the Senator 
tucky yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. GOFF. To what use is the glass devoted which was not 
included in the reports to which the Senator from Kentucky has 
referred? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is a type of thin glass which is made 
by the same process as window glass but is used largely for 
photographic plate glass. Then there is a very heavy type of 
sheet glass, which probably competes with and is used in place 

| of plate glass; but it is all included. It is not 
does not come under the head of plate glass, and yet it ought to 
be considered in estimating domestic production if the same 
glass is to be considered in the figures for importations; and it 
is considered and included in the figures for importations 

Mr. GOFF. Will the Senator state from what source his cor- 
rect information comes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. From two or three different sources; but, 
specifically, I have received the information from a letter written 
by the Vitrea Co. (Inc.), of New York. That is, in part, the 
source of the information I have just given to the Senate. In 
addition to that there is no doubt that the Tariff Commission's 
report and the speech of the Senator from West Virginia in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on the face of it shows that that is 
true; so I should only have to take the Senator's own speech to 
verify what I have stated about that. 

There is another matter to which I Wish to call attention. 

In the speech of the Senator from West Virginia last Satur- 
day, or in the remarks of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
the suggestion was made that the Libbey-Owens Co. was making 
a large proportion of its profits out of its licenses and its royal 
ties. As a matter of fact, in the literature sent to its stock- 
holders by the Libbey-Owens Corporation it groups its income 
according to its source. In its statement for 1928-29—and, as 
a matter of fact, for all years during which the Libbey-Owens 
Co. made the marvelous expansion to which reference has been 
made so often, having multiplied its capacity and its capitali 
zation twenty-five times, I believe, since it started its organization 
without any additional capital from the outside, but by plowing 
its profits from year to year back into the bu 


Does 


from Ken- 


plate glass; it 


iness, making, as 
it does now, 40 per cent of all the window glass made in the 
United States—in its report to its stockholders, segregating its 


income from manufacturing sources, it has shown an enormous 
increase and an enormous profit. Of course, it could not in- 
clude in manufacturing processes a royalty which it enjoys by 
reason of a license issued by it to felzgium to 
make window glass under its own process, because it has a 
contract with those licensees that they shall not tmport the 
product of their factories into the United States in competition 
with the Libbey-Owens product in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator in those very state- 
ments will not find a statement of the amount the Libbey-Owens 
people have received from royalties. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That evidently is in addition to the income, 
because it can not be included in manufacturing processes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will get their tax returns he will 
see that it is not included. If they have received that, and did 
not put it in their manufacturing report or their report to their 
stockholders, then it will show in their tax returns, and all of 
their royalty is shown as a gain, no matter whether it is from 
manufactures or anything else. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, nobody that they are 
receiving an income from these royalties, but in their separation 
of the sources of the income, I think they put that under the 
heading of “ other income,” because it would be oper to place 
it under such a heading. It would not be properly allocated 
under income derived from manufactures. 


somebody in 


denies 


Mr. President, the Senator from Utah also suggested the 
other day that, by reason of the increase in the tariff on sand, 
this increase in the tariff on window glass was justified. Asa 
matter of fact, there is no sand to speak of being imported into 
the United States now out of which this window glass is made, 
and the slight increase in the tariff on sand, only a small portion 


| of which really figures in the ultimate product when it is de- 
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“l to the consumer, will not be in any wa) 
justify a 5 er cent inerease in the 
of 1922 

SMOOT. Does 


i 0 


affected so as 
tariff over that in the 


the Senator say a “slight increase” in 
i 1 sand? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; so far as it reflects itself in the 

ire of window Of course, just as sand, it is more 

an a slight i but the proportion that is passed on 
ultimately in the manufacture of window glass is slight. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a raw material, and the raw material is 
taxed heavily. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to say just another word, and then 
I will be through, because I think it is very unfortunate that 
We can not devise some way by which to shorten the considera- 
tion of these which have been threshed out over 
and over again in the Senate. If all of the 80 amendments still 
remaining unacted on are to consume as much time as those 
with which we ha already dealt, then we will be here until 
the Ist of April considering this tariff bill in the Senate. 

The truth is that all these amendments ought to have gone 
to conference, and the conferees allowed to work out the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate. I have no doubt that the 
conferees not only would be in a better position to do that but 
would be in a better frame of mind to consider the niceties of 
the distinctions and differentiations of the facts submitted than 
the Senate of the United States is, because all of us are tired of 
this tariff bill, all of us want to see it passed on, either favor- 
ably or unfavorably, all of us desire to get it into conference, 
where these differences ought to be analyzed and composed in a 
way that will be just and fair to the American people, 

If we are to take up all of March and a part of April going 
over the same matters, about which nobody can say anything 
new, 
pass this tariff bill, and the responsibility for that 
upon the shoulders of those who are now seeking to reopen all 
these amendments. We have debated weeks and weeks about 
them and have to continue to debate weeks and weeks about 
them because of those who demand a reconsideration 


glass. 


icTease 


“iments, 


aime 


active in opposing the increases can not allow the matters to go 
by default and remain silent ourselves, 


I hope we may at least have a vote within a reasonable length | 
of time on this amendment and on all others, so that we may 
get the bill into conference and take up other important legisla- | 
tion pending in the Senate. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I want to join the Senator from 


Kentucky in his suggestion about expediting final action on the | 


various amendments. 

I had intended saying something about the window-glass in- 
dustry, because it is one of Ohio’s most important industries, but 
the subject has been completely covered, and I think very well 
covered, 


Before we vote I should like to express my hope that at some 


ime i , ‘ . ’ ) g ’ ‘S Se le : ce : + “ . 
time in the near future we may change the rules of the Senate | inquire if the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] has voted? 


so as to prevent reopening of debate on amendments after a bill 
has been reported to the Senate, because when we are through 
with votes in Committee of the Whole there is nothing to pre- 
vent any other amendment being offered, and unlimited debate 
being had, and, as the Senator from Kentucky has suggested, 


there is nothing to prevent us from being required to stay here | the 


| Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT], which I do, and vote 


all summer in the consideration of different amendments. 
As is very well understood, in the House of Representatives 


only one vote is permitted after a bill gets out of Committee of | 
No amend- | 


the Whole, and that is usually a vote to recommit. 


ment is allowed and no debate is allowed. But in the Senate 


as in Committee of the Whole we discuss and amend, and then | 


when the bill gets out of the Committee of the Whole into the 
Senate we go over exactly the same ground again. I do not 
think it tends to expedition in legislation, and certainly it is not 
good for the tempers of Senators. 

I sincerely hope the Senate will take a sympathetic attitude 
toward the window-glass industry and will not concur in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
en bloc in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole 
on page 47, lines 10, 12, 14, 15, 17, and 19, which the Secretary 
will report. 

The LeGIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 47, line 10, strike out “1% ” 
and insert “1144”; on line 12, strike out “2s.” and insert 
“13, "; on line 14, strike out “275” and insert “154 "; on line 
15, strike out “25” and insert “1%”: on line 17, strike out 
“3” and insert “2”: on line 19, strike out “33¢” and insert 
“2yY,”; and on line 19, strike out “3%” and insert “214,” so 
as to read: 
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| cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 720 square inches, 
| cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 864 square inches, 1% 
manu- | 





| I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware 


it seems to me we will be here all summer undertaking to | 
will rest | 


| with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock}. 
of the | 
votes and insist on longedebates, and those of us who have been | 
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Par. 219. Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, by whatever process made, 
and for whatever purpose used, not excecding 150 square inches, 1\4 
cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 384 square inches, 1% 
1% 
4 
cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 1,200 square inches, 2 
cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 2,400 square inches, 


| 24% cents per pound; above that, 2% cents per pound. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Chair whether those who are in favor of the higher rates 
should vote “nay” on this motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes: a negative vote would be 


| to raise the rates back to the House figures. 


Mr. BARKLEY. And an affirmative vote would be to restore 
the rates to those of the act of 1922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on concurring 
in the amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called. On this vote 
{Mr. 


TowNseEND]. As yet I am unable to get a transfer, so I withhold 


| my vote. 


Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


| eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNngEen]. 


I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 


| SHIPSTEAD] and vote “ yea.” 


Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Surpsreap’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. SuHipsTeap] is unavoidably absent. Were 
present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GrLvett] 
to the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] and vote 


My 
he 


| “ yea.” 


Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
I do not 
know how he would vote. If I were permitted to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). On this matter 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [ Mr. 
Watcorr]. If permitted to vote, I should vote “yea,” and I 
understand the Senator from Connecticut would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My colleague the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Watcortr] is detained on account of illness. AS 
just stated, he has a pair with the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WuHeeter]. If present, my colleague would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WATSON. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH]. Being unable to secure a trans- 
fer, I withhold my vote; but if I were voting, I should vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). May lL 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with that Senator on all 
matters pertaining to the tariff bill. Therefore I withdraw my 


| vote, 


Mr. McKELLAR. I find that I can transfer my pair with 


Senator from Delaware [Mr. TowNsEeND] to the senior 


“ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON. I find that I can transfer my pair with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrxH] to the Senator from 
Vermont {[Mr. Greene], which I now do, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in the negative). 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. METCALF. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MOSES. I learn that I may transfer my pair with the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] to the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Prne]. I make that transfer and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrtnson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 40, a& follows: 

YEAS—34 


Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally 


Has 


Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 


Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
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Frazier Heflin Norris Swanson 
George Howell Nye Wagner 
Glass La Follette Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Harris McKellar Schall Walsh, Mont. 
Harrison McMaster Sheppard 
Hayden Norbeck Simmons 
NAYS——40 

Allen Goldsborough Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
Baird Grundy McCulloch Shortridge 
Bingham Hale MeNary Smoot 
Broussard Hastings Moses Steiwer 
Capper Hatfield Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Couzens Hawes Patterson Thomas, Okla. 
Dale Hebert Phipps Trammell 
Fess Jolnson Pittman Vandenberg 
Glenn Jones Ransdell Waterman 
Goff Kean Robinson, Ind. Watson 

NOT VOTING—22 
Ashurst Greene Robinson, Ark. Townsend 
Brock Kendrick Sbipstead Tydings 
Copeland King Smith Walcott 
Deneen Metcalf Steck Wheeler 
Gillett Pine Stephens 
Gould Reed Sullivan 


So the amendments were nonconcurred in. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask that there 
may be incorporated in the Recorp immediately after the vote | 
on cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, the vote in Committee of 
the Whole on that subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of November 6, 1929] 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is the amend 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], namely, | 
to strike out, beginning on line 20 after the word “ glass,” the words 
“and cylinder, crown, and sheet glass.” 

Mr. Harrison, I call for the yeas and nays on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. WaGner (when his name was called). May I inquire whether the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patrerson] has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 


Mr. WaGner. I am paired with the junior Senator from Missouri, and | 


not knowing how he would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. Fess. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 


The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN]; 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. Watson] with the Senator from | 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, GILLetT] with the Senator 


from Maryland [Mr. TypInGs]; and 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. SacKEetTT (after having voted in the negative). I note that my 
general pair, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] has not voted. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Das] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BincHaM. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. GovuLp] and allow my 
vote to stand, 

Mr, SrerHens. I am paired with the junior Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Ropinson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington |Mr. DiLt] and vote “ yea.” 


CaprEer] with the Senator from 


Has the junior 


[Mr. SHIPSTEAD] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kino] is detained 
from the Senate by reason of illness. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” 


ey 


The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 33, as follows: 

Yeas—36: Messrs. Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Blease, Borah, 
Bratton, Brock, Brookhart, Connally, Couzens, Fletcher, Frazier, George, 
Harris, Harrison, Hayden, Heflin, Howell, Johnson, Kendrick, La Fol- 
lette, McKellar, Norris, Nye, Schall, Sheppard, Simmons, Smith, Steck, 
Stephens, Swanson, Thomas of Oklahoma, Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Walsh of Montana, Wheeler. 

Nays—33: Messrs. Allen, Bingham, Deneen, Edge, Fess, Glenn, Goff, 
Goldsborough, Greene, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, Hebert, Jones, Kean, 
Keyes, McNary, Metcalf, Moses, Oddie, Phipps, Ransdell, Reed, Sackett, 
Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Townsend, Trammell, 
Vandenberg, Walcott, Waterman. 

Not voting—25: Messrs. Broussard, Capper, Caraway, Copeland, Cut- 
ting, Dale, Dill, Gillett, Glass, Gould, Hawes, King, McMaster Nor- 
beck, Overman, Patterson, Pine, Pittman, Robinson of Arkansas, Robin- 
son of Indiana, Shipstead, Tydings, Wagner, Warren, Watson. 
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So Mr. BarRKLer’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 
was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The LeeistaTive CLERK. The next amendment reserved is in 
paragraph 222, page 49, line 6, to strike out “19” and insert 


7, to strike out 


“15,” and in line 22 


as to read: 


P Plate glass, by whatever process made, not exceeding 
384 12% per that, and not 
exceeding 720 square inches, 15 cents per square foot; all above that, 
17% per square foot: Provided, That of 
measuring three-eighths of 1 inch over in thickness 
ject to a less rate of duty than 50 per cent ad 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota | Mr. 
McMaster] and adopted in the Committee of the Whole. If 
the amendment is agreed to by the Senate, the protection to 
the plate-glass industry declared by the Tariff Commission, 
after an exhaustive investigation, to be necessary to equalize 
the cost of production in this country and abroad, and pro- 
claimed by the President on January 17, 1929, will be nullified. 
The rates affected by the amendment are the same as in the 
existing law. The Tariff Commission found that the rates 
earried in the act of 1922 were wholly inadequate to protect 
the plate-glass industry, and yet it is proposed by this amend- 
ment to make those rates applicable now. 

The cost of production abroad is approximately one-half the 
in America. The wage rates are more than 400 per cent 
There 
are plants employing more than 13,000 men engaged in the 
manufacture of plate glass in the United States, thus insuring 
active domestic competition. The highest wage rate paid in 
the American industry is $7.61 per day and the lowest wage 
rate is $4.42, as compared with $1.79 the highest and $1.13 the 
lowest paid in the plate-glass industry in Belgium, our chief 


and insert so 


“17%,” 


aR. 222. 
square 


inches, cents square foot: above 


cents none the foregoing 


or shall be 


sub- 
valorem 


cost 


o» 


-—— 


| competitor, 


The Tariff Commission in its investigation unanimously found, 
taking the years 1923 to 1925, inclusive, that the cost of pro- 
duction per square foot in this country was 46.66 cents and only 
24.53 cents in Belgium, or a cost of 22.15 cents more per square 
foot in this country than in Belgium. The highest rate carried 
in the pending bill is a duty of only 22 cents per square foot 
slightly less than enough to equalize the cost of production 
here and abroad. It should be apparent that if we give needed 
protection to this industry and continue the American wage 
scale there must be no lowering of the present rates carried in 
the bill passed by the House and reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee to the Senate. Since the rates were increased by presi- 
dential order on January 17, 1929, there has been no raise in 
the price to the consumer. Both domestic and foreign competi- 
tion has been keen. Since the rates recommended by the Tariff 
Commission have become effective, approximately 11,000,000 
square feet of plate glass have been imported into this country. 


In 1928, under the provisions of the tariff act of 1922, importa- 
tions amounted to more than 15,000,000 square feet. Thus it 


will be seen that raising the rates gave additional work and 
employment to American labor in the manufacture of approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 square feet of plate glass without costing the 
consumer one cent. 

Reduction in the rates on plate glass does not mean a cheaper 
article to the American consumer, but in all probability we 


Mr. ScHALL. I would like to have the Recorp show that my colleague | will be compelled to pay the higher price paid by the European 


countries whose markets are controlled by price-fixing combina- 
tions which sell for export to the United States at prices less 


than one-half those charged by them in European morkets. If 
the findings of the Tariff Commission can be relied upon, a 
reduction of the rates to those carried in the act of 1922 will 


result in the destruction of the American plate-glass industry 
and place us at the mercy of a European price-fixing combina- 
tion with its resultant higher prices. 

As this question was debated at length in the Committee of 
the Whole, it is not my intention to detain the Senate un- 
necessarily, but before closing I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to a part of the report of the Tariff Commission, as fol- 
lows : 


The Tariff Commission in its investigation of the plate-glass industry 


studied these price-fixing combinations, and on page 4 of the report 
states as follows: 
All but 5 of the 30 European factories * * * are members of an 


association known as the International Convention of Plate Glass Manu 
facturers, which was formed 1904. The output of all the factories 
included in the convention estimated 1926 at 


is for approximately 
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86,000,000 square feet, or over 80 per cent of the 
retion * « . TT! 


he object in forming an 


total European pro- 
international convention 

threefold: 
(1) To have 


formation 


wa 
a central office 
collected 
To bring about equilibrium between the demand for and sup- 


statistics 
and distributed to 


where 


and other pertinent in- 
could be all member companies. 
(2) an 
ply of plate glass 


(3) To establish uniform prices for plate glass in world markets. 


And on page 5 it 


The 
listed 


is stated: 


eight Belgian plate-glass producing companies 
their output through a sclling organiza- 
tion which buys the glass from each company at a prearranged nominal 
price and sells it at the best price obtainabl the markets of the 


first 


six of the 


above distribute 


single 
in 
world 


FOREIGN COMBINATIONS SELL PLATE 
CES FAR BELOW THOSE 


AND HOLLAND 


GLASS 


FOR SHIPMENT TO 
RECEIVED BY THEM IN 


UNITED 


STATES AT PR 


FRANCE, GERMANY, 


As the methods of these combinations and production, 
distribution, and price-fixing organizations, it testified before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives (page 
1537, Tarif’ Readjustment, 1929) that to 100-foot bracket plate 
glass, for instance, 
gl for to the 
for shipment to England, 


Germany, 


illustrating 
was 
as 
shipment United States at 23 cents per square foot; 
for 48 cents per square foot; for shipment to 
foot; for shipment to Holland, at 43 
for use in Belgium, at 38 cents per square foot; 
49 cents per square foot. 


at 63 cents per 


foot: 
for 


square 
cents per 


and in France 


square 


It does not require 
will happen to us if these price-fixing combinations gain control 
of our market. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the argument of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. PATTERSON] with reference to the necessity for increasing 
duties on plate glass by 26 per cent. I listened with a great 
deal of interest to his statement in reference to what the Tariff 
Commission recommended. The Senator from Missouri in- 
formed the Senate that the Tariff Commission unanimously 
agreed that if they should take the cost of production for the 
years 1923, 1924, and 1925 they would have to recommend an 
increase in the duties on plate glass. But the Senator from 
Missouri neglected to inform the Senate that all six tariff 
commissioners also agreed that if they took the cost of produc- 
tion in the year 1925 the Tariff Commission would have to 
recommend a decrease in the duties on plate glass. 

I wish to call to the attention of the Senate the fact that in 
1923 the Tariff Commission had under consideration the cost of 
production of wheat. The farmers of the country asked that 
they take into consideration several years owing to the fact that 
the farmers had had drought and hailstorms during certain 
periods, and therefore the commission should take several years 
into consideration. But the Tariff Commission in taking into 
consideration that farm problem insisted on taking the latest 
year of production, which was 1923, and only that year, but 
when the Tariff Commission had under consideration the duties 
in reference to plate glass or industry, three of the commis- 
sioners insisted on taking three years’ production, which then 
would give them figures upon which they could possibly recom- 
mend an increase in the duties on plate glass. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
kota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McMASTER. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 


reason that in that year the plate-glass manufacturers paid for 
improvements made in the year 1924? 

Mr. McMASTER. The reason why the Tariff Commission 
considered that 1925 was 
duction of plate glass in 1925 reached what they considered was 
an abnormal point, but in the light of subsequent experience, 
during 1926, 1927, and 1928, it was discovered that the produc- 
tion in 1925 was but the beginning of a new era of great produc- 
tion. The production in 1925 was 117,000,000 square feet; the 
production in 1929 was more than 150,000,000 square feet. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Is it not a fact that in 1925 they paid for 
certain expenses that were created in 1924? 

Mr. McMASTER. The fact is that the Senator has the years 
somewhat confused. In 1924 they put in some improvements in 
certain plants, which greatly added to the overhead of those 
plants for that year; but it was due to the improvements, in 
order that they could install a new process, which greatly cheap- 
ened the cost of the manufacture of plate glass. 


the combinations of foreign manufacturers sell this | 


a poetic imagination to understand what | 


Does the Senator from South Da- | 


Is it not a fact that the year 1925 was | 
found by the Tariff Commission not to be a normal year for the | 


an abnormal year was because the pro- | 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Can the Senator tell the Senate how much 
the cost was increased by the payment in 1925 of the expense 
incurred in 1924? 

Mr. McMASTER. It probably increased the cost by a book 
value of 3 or 4 cents, or something like that, per square foot; 
but in the following years it was because of that investment that 
the cost of plate glass was greatly reduced. If the Senator will 
let me continue just for a moment, I desire to say that the 
Tariff Commission held hearings in 1925; then, in 1927, there 
was a second hearing; and we find them in the latter part of the 
year 1928 making recommendations to the President. Three 
tariff commissioners in this case recommended a decrease of 
the duties on plate glass and three commissioners recommended 
an increase in the duties on plate glass. The President, by 
proclamation, increased those duties by 20 per cent, but because 
the President took action on a divided opinion of the Tariff 
Commission, President Hoover has since said that under no 
circumstances would he make a recommendation for a decrease 
or an increase on duties on any article unless he had a majority 
recommendation from the Tariff Commission. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senator from Missouri 
to the fact at the very hour that the Tariff Commission made a 
recommendation to the President for an increase in the duties 
on plate glass—and, as the Senator from Missouri stated, the 
recommendation was based on an American production cost of 
46 cents a square foot—plate glass in the United States was 
selling on an average for 35 cents per square foot, or, according 
to his figures, the selling price of plate glass in the United 
States was 11 cents below the costs on which the commission 
based its recommendation for an increase. 

Can any Senator vote for an increase in these duties on a 
recommendation made by the Tariff Commission based on a cost 


| of 46 cents a square foot, when to-day plate glass is selling for 


only 35 cents a square foot? Yet the Senator from Missouri 
asks us now to increase this duty by 26 per cent because of the 
fact that plate glass is costing American manufacturers 46 cents 
a square foot. 

Frank Judson, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., expressing 
his opinion in reference to a certain table shown by Mr. Gil- 
more, stated in December, 1928, according to the National Glass 
Budget: 

It was a great compliment to the manufacturers of plate glass, be- 
cause it showed that through improved methods the producers’ prices of 
plate glass in the last six years had been reduced from 80 to 35 cents 
per square foot. 


Not only that, Mr. President, but the Tariff Commission, in 
taking into consideration the costs of 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
refused to take into consideration the decreased cost that was 
being brought about by a new process that was being installed 
in the industry, and in 1928, at the very hour that the Tariff 
Commission was making its report, 50 per cent of all the plate 
glass in the United States was being manufactured by this 
cheaper process, which reduced the cost of plate glass by 25 
per cent. 

Mr. President, there may be Senators who are going to vote 
to increase the duties on plate glass by 26 per cent upon the 
obsolete facts which were presented by the Tariff Commission 
to the President of the United States, but there is not one fact 
to justify such an increase, 

Furthermore, I wish to say, in conclusion, that the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., the Libbey-Owens Co., and the Edward 
Ford Co., manufacture more than 80 per cent of all the plate 
glass which is used in the United States outside of the automo- 
bile industry. In the debate the other day I showed that the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. had made $94,000,000 in eight years 
upon a capital of $50,000,000; I showed that the Libbey-Owens 
Co. had made $21,000,000 in eight years upon a capital of 
$7,000,000 ; and so far as the Edward Ford Co. is concerned—— 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. McMASTER. I will yield in just a moment. 
finish this statement. 

So far as the Edward Ford Co. is concerned, it is a close cor- 
poration. We could get no trace of its financial operations 
after the year 1921; but in 1920 that company declared a 
100 per cent stock dividend; in 1921 it declared another 50 per 
cent stock dividend. I want to say to the Members of the 
Senate that those three companies, making 80 per cent of all 
the plate glass used in this country outside of the automobile 
industry, have made tremendous profits; and there is no excuse 
or justification on the part of any Member of the Senate to 
vote for higher duties upon plate glass. Now I yield to the 
Senator from Missouri, 


Let me 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Is it not a fact that these companies are 
engaged in other businesses besides the manufacture of plate 
glass, and that only about 20 per cent of their business is made 
up of plate-glass manufacture? 

Mr. McMASTER. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. is engaged 
also in the manufacture of paints and brushes and other ma- 
terials along that line, but all of those articles are highly pro- 
tected, and on some of those articles they are still asking for 
a higher protection in this bill, 

Mr. PATTERSON. Is it not a fact that only about 20 per 
cent of their business is the manufacture of plate glass in the 
case of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and also in the case 
of the Libbey-Owens Co.? 

Mr. McMASTER. I will say to the Senator from Missouri 
that it is very difficult for anyone outside of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. to secure any definite information. One of its 
representatives told me the other day, in order to make a point 
that he wished to sustain, that two-thirds of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.’s business was plate glass. Mr. Higgins, testi- 
fying before the House committee during the hearings last 
spring, stated that about 30 or 35 per cent of their business 
was the manufacture of plate glass, but their plate-glass busi- 
ness is enormously profitable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McMASTER. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that the unit value of imported plate 
glass in 1923 was 61 cents per square foot; that in 1924 the 
unit value was 59 cents; in 1925 it was 44 cents; in 1926 it was 
83 cents; in 1927 it was 28 cents; in 1928 it was 21 cents; and 
in 1929 it was 20 cents. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator refers to the value of the 
foreign glass? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the value of the plate glass imported. 
Has the Senator ascertained the reason why plate glass im- 
ported into the United States during those few years fell in 
value from 61 cents to 20 cents, or two-thirds? 

Mr. McMASTER. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
I presume it is for the same reason that Mr. Frank Judson, 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., stated that owing to the 
improvements during the last six years they had been able to 
reduce the price of plate glass from 80 cents to 35 cents a 
square foot; and I presume the prices of Belgian glass have 
been falling for the same reason that the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. has been able to reduce its prices, and that is through 
new processes invented in the business, and also through more 
efficient methods of manufacture. 

Mr. SMOOT. The domestic price in 1921 was 66 cents. 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And then in 1923—— 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator is now referring to unit 
price? 

Mr. SMOOT. To the unit price. 

Mr. McMASTER. That is, the average price. 

Mr. SMOOT. The average price in the United States. 

Mr. McMASTER. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
I think Mr. Judson knows what he is talking about, and just 
before that the price had been around 80 or 85 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. The highest price that the Tariff Commission 
gives is 58.7 cents. 

Mr. McMASTER. Probably Mr. Judson, the manager of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., does not know what he is talking 
about. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


I am quoting the figures given by the — 
Commission, and I wondered why it was that the unit value of 
importations had decreased two-thirds—that is, from 61 cents 
to 20 cents. 
Mr. McMASTER. The Senator refers to the average price? 
Mr. SMOOT. To the average price of plate glass imported 
into the United States. 


Mr. McMASTER. My idea of that, I will say to the Senator 
from Utah, is this: The Belgian producers simply follow the 
American prices; they do not undercut the American price; 
they do not attempt to make competition in that way, I am will- 
ing to admit; but as the American manufacturers cut the price 
of plate glass, then the Belgian manufacturers follow. That 
is shown by the fact that in 1927 there were two slashes in the 
price of plate glass in the United States, both of them being 
made by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; and all the other com- 
panies followed. When the Senator from Missouri informs us 
about the trust operations of the Belgian manufacturer, let 
me say that the price of plate glass in the United States is the 
same on the part of all the manufacturers; the price is fixed 
just as the price of cement is fixed. 
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Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that that great decline from 
61 cents to 20 cents within a few years would not have hap- 
pened without some very good reason—whether it was Amer- 
ican competition or whether it was a cheaper mode of making 
the glass during that time or otherwise. I will say, however, 
that I do not know of another item in this bill where it can 
be found that the unit value of the importations dropped from 
61 cents to 20 cents. 

Mr, MOMASTER, I think the Senator will agree that if the 
American prices dropped likewise, it must have been due to new 
processes installed in the business and to more efficient methods, 
because as the prices dropped the American plate-glass com- 
panies have still been able not only to make normal profits but 
they have been able to make abnormal profits. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering the 
two amendments en bloc? The Chair hears none. The question 
is on concurring in the amendments made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it, 

Mr. GEORGE. In what form is this vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. The clerk 
will continue the calling of the roll, 

The calling of the roll was resumed. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoNary], so for the 
present I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when bis name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND]. Being unable to get a transfer I withhold my vote. 
If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Sreck]. As he is 
absent I withhold by vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren]. 
Not being able to secure a transfer I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. SterHens]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLLerr] to 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asnurst] and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock}. 
to vote, I should vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greener], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MOSES. I find that I can transfer my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Sreck] to the junior Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN]. I make that transfer and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer the pair I have with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DenreNn] to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bratron] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GOULD. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Daze] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, we have a telegram from 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenvricx], which reads: 

Please arrange pair for me in favor of committee rate, Schedule 222, 
plate glass. 


Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Reep] is paired with the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Rosrnson]; the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Waxcorr] 
is paired with the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHrexer]; and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHresreap] is paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Krenpricx]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 36, nays 36, as follows: 
YEAS—36 

Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


I am paired 
If at liberty 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 


Blease 
Borah 
Brookhart 


Cutting 
Dill 
Fleteber 
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Frazier 
G orgee 
Glass 
Harris 
Hayden 
Hetlin 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Overman 

Schall 

Sheppard 

Simmons 

Swanson 

Thomas, Okla. 

NAYS—36 

Kean 

Keyes 

McCulloch 

Metcalf 

Moses 

Oddie 

Patterson 

Phipps 

Pine 

NOT VOTING—24 

MeN iry 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind 
Shipstead 
Smith 


Howell 

La Follette 
Mc Master 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 


Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Gould 
Grundy 
Hale 
Iiastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 


Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 

Fess 

Glenn 

Goff 
Goldsborough 


Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Waterman 
Watson 


Allen 
Ashurst 
ratton 
Brock 
Dak 


Gillett 
(Greene 
Harrison 
Kendrick 
King 
Deneen McKellar 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 36, 
the nays are 36. The Chair votes “nay,” and the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole is nonconcurred in. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, at this point I ask 
that there may be incorporated in the Recorp the vote in Com- 
mittee of the Whole by which the rate on this commodity was 
reduced to the level of the 1922 act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
the CONGRBPSSIONAL 

The Vics Presipent. The 

The LeGisLaTive CLERK. 
the following amendnrent : 

“On page 49, line 5, strike out the figures ‘12% 
thereof ‘1114.’ 

“On page 49, line 6, strike out the figures ‘19’ 
thereof the figures ‘ 13%.’ 

“On page 49, line 7, strike out the figures ‘22’ 
thereof ‘ 16.’” 

> s 7 * * * 7 


Steck 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Townsend 
Walcott 
Wheeler 


{From Recorp of February 11, 
will be stated. 


Senator from South Dakota proposes 
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amendment 
The 


’ and insert in lieu 


and insert in lieu 


and insert in lieu 


Mr. McMaster. Mr. President, before the amendment is voted on, I 


ask unanimous consent that it be modified so as to read the same as 
the schedules of 1922. 
The Presipine Orricer. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 
. 7 . . 7 . . 

Mr. Hanregison. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GouLp (when 
matters with the junior Senator from Utah 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. La Fou.erre (when Mr. Howe.t’s name was called). I desire 
to announce that the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe.) is 
unavoidably absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hawes]. If the junior Senator from Nebraska were present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McNary (when his name was called). On this amendment I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Arizona (Mr. AsHursT] and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Fess. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator from 
Arkansas |Mr. Rosinson] ; 

The Senator from Kentucky 
Alabama {Mr, HEFLIN]; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
from Nevada [Mr. PrtTMAN], 

Mr. Pures. Repeating the announcement of my pair and its transfer, 
I withhold my vote. If privileged to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BLEass. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from New 
Jersey {Mr. Baird] to the senior Senator from lowa [Mr. Steck] and 
* yea.” 


his name was called). I have a pair on tariff 
{Mr. Kine]. If he were 
If I were permitted to vote, I would 


[Mr. Rosps1on] with the Senator from 


{Mr. Moses] with the Senator 


vote 

Mr. Hawegs. I have a pair with the junior Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Howkgtt.]. If he were here, he would vote “ yea.” If permitted to 
vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 36, as follows: 

Yeas, 43: Messrs. Allen, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Blease, Borah, Brat- 
ton, Brock, Brookhart, Capper, Caraway, Connally, Couzens, Cutting, 
Dill, Fletcher, Frazier, Glass, Goldsborough, Harris, Harrison, Hayden, 
Kendrick, La Follette, McKellar, McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Over- 
man, Schall, Sheppard, Simmons, Smith, Stephens, Swanson, Trammell, 
Tydings, Vandenberg, Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of Mon- 
tana, and Wheeler. 

Nays, 36: Messrs. Bingham, Broussard, Copeland, Dale, Deneen, Fess, 
Gillett, Glenn, Goff, Greene, Grundy, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, Hebert, 
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Johnson, Jones, Kean, Keyes, McCulloch, Metcalf, Oddie, Patterson, 
Pine, Ransdell, Robinson of Indiana, Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Sulll- 
van, Thomas of Idaho, Thomas of Oklahoma, Townsend, Walcott, 
Waterman, and Watson. 

Not voting, 17: Messrs. Ashurst, Baird, George, Gould, Hawes, Heflin, 
Howell, King, McNary, Moses, Phipps, Pittman, Reed, Robinson of 
Arkansas, Robsion of Kentucky, Shipstead, and Steck. 

So Mr. McMAsTrER’s amendment as modified was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to call attention 
to the amendment at the bottom of page 47. The question was 
put on the amendments en bloc; but the Chair is informed that 
the unanimous-consent agreement did not apply to the amend- 
ment at the bottom of the page, proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BarKLry]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, those amendments have already 
been agreed to. Were they not concurred in? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that that 
amendment was not properly included. The question now is 
upon concurring in the amendment at the bottom of the page, 
which will be stated by the clerk. 

The LeeisLative CierkK. On page 47, strike out after the 
word “ provided,” in line 20, down to and including the word 
“glass,” in line 2, page 48, and insert: 

That cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, imported in boxes, shall be 
denied entry unless packed in units containing 50 square feet or 100 
square feet, or multiple of either thereof, as nearly as sizes will permit ; 
and the duty shall be computed thereon according to the actual weight 
of glass. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, that requires a brief word’ 
of explanation. 

Under the language of the bill, only glass packed in boxes 
containing 50 or 100 square feet can be imported. Under the 
language of the present law it is either that or multiples 
thereof. This simply makes it possible to ship glass in boxes 
of 150 or 200 square feet, or any other multiple of 50 or 100 
square feet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next re- 
served amendment. 

The Leeisiative CLerK. In paragraph 221, page 48, strike 
out lines 6 to 17, inclusive, and insert: 

Rolled glass (not sheet glass), fluted, figured, ribbed, or rough, or the 
same containing a wire netting within itself, 144 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The question is on concurring in 
the amnendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next re- 
served amendment. 

The LecrsLaTive Cierk. On page 49, line 8, the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, struck out “one-half” and inserted 


” 


“three-eighths of one,” so as to read: 


None of the foregoing measuring three-eighths of 1 inch or over in 
thickness, etc. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The LeeisSLATive CLERK. On line 13, strike out “17 cents” and 
insert “13% cents.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that was already agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendmeut was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next re- 
served amendment. 

The LxeeisiaTivE CLerK. On page 49, after line 17, to in- 
sert: 


(d) Rolled, cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, not plate glass, if ground 
wholly or in part (whether or not polished), otherwise than for the 
purpose of ornamentation, or if one-eighth of 1 inch or more in thick- 
ness and obscured by coloring prior to solidification, shall be subject 
to the duties provided in subparagraph (a) or (b) of this paragraph; 
if any of the foregoing is subjected to any of the processes specified 
in paragraph 224, the additional duty provided therein shall apply. 


Mr. COPELAND. I offer an amendment to this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York offers 
an amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole, which will be stated. 

The LecIsLATiIvE CLERK. On page 49, after line 17, in the new 
subparagraph inserted in Committee of the Whole, strike out 
“ one-eighth of 1 inch” and insert “ one-fourth of 1 inch.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the} 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment would apply to colored glass 
as provided in paragraph 222 (d); that is, it is a new para- 
graph. Instead of confining it to glass one-eighth of 1 inch in 
thickness, the Senator asks that that be increased to one-quarter 
of an inch? 

Mr. COPELAND. 
sixteenths. 

Mr. SMOOT. One-quarter inch is too thick, is it not? I 
thought the Senator’s amendment said one-quarter of an inch. 

Mr. COPELAND. It did as I prepared it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say to the Senator that I would 
not object to making it one-quurter, but I do not want to go 
over a quarter, 

Mr. COPELAND. If that is the attitude of the Senator, I 
think perhaps we had better let it remain as it is, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will accept that. 

Mr. COPELAND. That will make necessary certain other 
changes, in order to make all the amendments correspond. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I modify my amendment, making it one- 
quarter of an inch. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment to the amendment made as in Committee 
of the Whole was agreed to, 


I am asking that it be increased to three- 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. To perfect the other amendments I ask the 
clerk to turn to page 50, line 13, and after the word “ colored,” 
to insert the same amendment, in order that the whole para- 
graph may be perfected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
amendment, 

The Lectstative CierK. On page 50, line 13, in the amend- 
ment inserted as in Committee on the Whole, strike out “ one- 
eighth” and insert “ one-quarter,” making it one-quarter of an 
inch instead of one-eighth of an inch. 

The amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now ask that the motion for 
a reconsideration of the vote on the amendment in the sugar 
schedule offered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] 
be laid before the Senate. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst Geerge 
Baird Glass 
Barkley Glenn 
Bingham Goff 
Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Gould 
Blease Greene 
Borah Grundy 
Bratton Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Dill Johnson 
Fess Jones 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. DBighty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, has the Senator from Utah 
made a motion? 
Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


state the 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MecNar 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
a 
*hipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Now I ask that a vote be taken on the motion. 
I would like to make this suggestion. Can 
we not have a unanimous-consent agreement fixing a time for 


a vote? Could we not agree to take tt up to-morrow and vote 
on it to-morrow? My own idea is that we can go right on 
with the tariff bill, and will not lose anything by entering into 
such an agreement. If we have a definite hour fixed, it will 
be an accommodation to some Senators. It would be notice to 
everybody. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


I think virtually everybody had notice. 
Mr. NORRIS. 


I do not think so, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator knows very well—— 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was very much in hopes that the Sen- 
ator from Utah would consent to the request made by the 
Senator from Nebraska, and that we would fix a definite time 
to take up the motion for reconsideration. The Senator says 
that he thinks everybody knew about it. I knew about it one 
minute ago, when I asked the Senator when he was going to 
bring up the sugar question. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was one minute ahead of the time I 
knew about it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The last roll call showed certain Senators 
absent. I do not see that we would be doing anybody any 
harm if we should set a definite time, to-morrow, say 12 
o'clock, or 11 o'clock, to take up the motion to reconsider the 
vote on the sugar item. 

Mr. NORRIS. As far as I am concerned, I do not expect 
to debate the question if unanimous consent can be agreed to. 
We will save time, I think, by doing that. I am perfectly 
willing, so far as I am concerned, that we shall vote to-morrow 
immediately upon the convening of the Senate, without any 
debate, upon whether or not we will reconsider. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us agree, then, 
to-morrow on the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. KEAN. I would like to ask whether the motion 
regard to the cement item would come up at the same time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only one can be taken up at a 
time. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
will yield to me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


to vote at 11 o'clock 


in 


I ask unanimous consent, if the Senator 
The Senator from Nebraska has 


I submitted a request for unanimous consent. 


| I would like to have the Chair put that before the Senate. I 


ask that to-morrow when we convene at 11 o’clock without fur- 
ther debate the Senate proceed to vote upon the motion to 
reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I want to call attention to a situation which I think we ought 
very seriously to consider. I understand that on the last day 
when the vote was taken on sugar a lobbyist for the Idaho- 
Utah Sugar Co., or the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., I do not recall 
just the name—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Jatter. 

Mr. BLAINE. Who is president of that company, whose 
name is Mr. Grant, was present in this Capitol, and was very 
active in his attempt to influence Members of the Senate. I 
think the suggestion is of sufficient seriousness to command 
the attention of the committee investigating lobby activities in 
and about Washington. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. HARRISON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska 
the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from 
consin 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Wisconsin was not quite 
through. Let him finish first. 

The VICE PRESi DENT. 
yielded to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if the sort of thing is going 
on that has been going on here for the last few days, the coun- 
try ought to know it. It has become a scandal already, and 
we ought to have an opportunity to drag some of these infiu- 
ences out into the limelight before a consummation is com- 
pletely carried out through these proposals to impose certain 
high duties upon many necessities of life. So for the present 
I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator objects. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me appeal to the Senator. If the Sen- 
ator insists on it, it is in order for the Senator from Utah to 
move to take it up, and the only way to prevent it coming 
up would be a prolonged debate on it, and I do not see how 
we would gain anything. It will go over until to-morrow if 
my unanimous consent is agreed to, and the vote would be 
taken upon the motion to reconsider. The question itself would 
still be debatable, and in any case that will be debatable if it 
is reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to ask the 
take the motion up at the present time—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is debatable. 


has 


Wis- 


The Senator from Wisconsin is 


Chair, then, if we 
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Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that, and I do not see what we are 
going to gain by putting it over until to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator having the 
floor yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The statement 
it who was referred to as president of the Utah company? 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand a gentleman by the name of Mr. 
Grant, who is president of this sugar company operating in 
Idaho and Utah. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think Mr. Grant is president. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think he is, either. A couple of weeks 
ago Heber J. Grant told me he was coming down to see me, on 
another matter entirely. I do not know that he saw another 
living soul. He did not come to Washington to lobby at all. He 
may have spoken to some of the Senators whom he knew; I do 
not know. I doubt very much whether he spoke to a Senator 
here whom he did not know personally. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana and Mr. COUZENS addressed the 
Chair. 

The 
yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was going to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that it seems to me something would be gained; 
that is to say, instead of spending the rest of the day in useless 


VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 


talk on this matter we could go on and dispose of some more | 


items, and then to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock we could yote 
on this question without further debate. So that I think there 
would be something to be gained by agreeing to the unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There would be something gained if the 
Senator's proposal embraced the idea that the whole matter go 
over until that hour, but the present proposal is that we vote at 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning. That means that we might talk 
from now until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning on the question of 
sugar. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have assumed that what the Senator sug- 
gested will happen, but if my unanimous-consent preposal is 
agreed to, then to-morrow at 11 o’clock we would vote on the 


motion to reconsider, and in the meantime we could proceed | 


with the consideration of the tariff bill. There would be no 
motion pending to take up the sugar amendment or anything of 
that kind. I am trying to accomplish just what the Senator 
suggests. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senater from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE, Mr. President, I am advised that Mr. Grant 
is not president of the sugar company, but his interests in the 
matter are perhaps equal to those of a person holding the posi- 
tion of president. I think it is quite important to have an in- 
vestigation made to ascertain the activities of Mr. Grant here 
in Washington upon this very question of sugar. I understand 
the unanimous-consent request is to take a vote at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning upon the motion to reconsider. I have no 
objection to taking a vote upon that question, but I do object 
to a unanimous consent that means an immediate vote upon the 
proposition after the question has been reconsidered. I think 
the Senate is entitled to such information as may be available 
upon the proposition which I have suggested. 


observed the presence of this gentleman on the occasion of the 
vote on sugar last week. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, has it come to this, that a man 
can not come to Washington and, even though he be interested 
in sugar, that he can not call to see a friend? Has it really 
come to that? I do not believe it has. I do not believe that any 
such proposition will be supported by the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, Mr, Grant called to see the senior Senator from 
Idaho |Mr. BoraH]. He has known him for years and years. 
There is no question about it at all. He was here a few days. 


He had come to attend the meeting of the national organization | 


of Boy Scouts here in Washington. But because he came into 
my office to see me, is he to be criticized? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not involved in the question now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it is not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, I can see how there might be 
curiosity aroused that would not be aroused under ordinary 
circumstances. Mr. Grant is president of the Mormon Church. 
It is generally believed, and stated to some extent at least, that 
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the Mormon Church is greatly interested in the sugar-beet in- 
dustry. I do not think there is any objection to Mr. Grant 
coming here. I have never made any objection myself. If 
there is any doubt whatever in the mind of the Senator from 
Utah, the best way to clear that doubt, it seems to me, would 
be to have Mr. Grant go on the witness stand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
unanimous-consent request, and we will take it up to-morrow. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, 

Mr. BLAINE. I did not object to Mr. Grant coming to Wash- 
ington. My suggestion was that we investigate the question of 
his activity here in Washington to ascertain whether it was of 
that character known as lobbying. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Since the Senator from Utah has mentioned 
my name in connection with this matter, perhaps I should say 
that President Grant was here—I have forgotten the date, but 
I think it was the day we voted upon this matter—and called 
upon me. We had a conversation. He did not mention the 
subject of sugar or sugar tariff, and of course I did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I will say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that President Grant never comes to Washington unless he 
does call upon the Senator from Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request submitted by the Senator from Nebraska? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The clerk will 


| report the next amendment reserved. 


The LeeisLATIve CLERK. The next amendment reserved is in 
aragraph 301, page 56, iron in pigs and iron kentledge, in line 

3, to strike out “ $1.12% " and insert “75 cents,” so as to read: 
Iron in pigs and iron kentledge, 75 cents per ton. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I suggest that 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CoreLanp] be sent for. This 
seems to be his amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] tried to get the floor to address 
himself to the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
recognized. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment made as in the Committee of the Whole by striking out 


75 cents” and inserting in lieu thereof “ $1.40,” so as to read: 
Iron in pigs and iron kentledge, $1.40 per ton. 


The Senator from Pennsylvania is 


In support of my amendment I will state that the matter of 
the importation of pig iron is one that distinctly bears upon the 
coast line of the United States. It does not affect the iron 
business at all at a distance of more than 200 miles from the 
coast, but foreign competition by virtue of low freight rates 
from abroad, in the form of Indian iron and iron from Belgium 
and Holland, especially the latter, has come into the United 
States to the destruction of the domestic business. 

The matter of a duty on pig iron was so very thoroughly 
discussed and argued on the floor of the Senate under date of 


again, It is not a new subject, but is one with which the 
Senate is thoroughly familiar. -Therefore, I think it is not 
worth while to enter into any extended argument, and I merely 
ask for a vote on my amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Finance Committee reported 
a rate of $1.50 per ton, did it not? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes. I understand that those interested in 
the matter are willing to accept 10 cents less, or $1.40 per ton, 
as against the recommendation of the Finance Committee of 
$1.50 per ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
an inquiry to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
fixed a duty on pig iron of $1.124%4? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senate Finance Committee 
recommended that the rate be fixed at $1.50. In Committee of 
the Whole the rate was fixed at 75 cents. I was not able to hear 
all the Senator stated, but has he contributed any information 
on the subject that was not before the Senate when it voted 
as in Committee of the Whole? 


Mr. President, I desire to address 
The House text 
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Mr. GRUNDY. I do not think I have. 
was fully discussed then. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then let me ask the Senator upon 
what consideration would he now ask the Senate to reverse its 
previous action? 

Mr. GRUNDY. 
Senate unnecessarily, as I view it, I would be very glad to go 
over the ground again and show that the domestic interests are 
suffering very much from foreign competition. One after the 
other the furnaces—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me interrupt the Senator to 
say that that was all exploited when the matter was before the 
Senate on a previous occasion. 
of importations from India the industries in the United States 
were in a depressed state. The senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. REED] argued at considerable length. We all remem- 
ber what he said about the matter. If there is nothing that the 


I think the matter 


Senator has to offer on the matter in consideration that has not | 


heretofore been adduced in discussion of the subject, upon what 
consideration does he ask the Senate to reverse its vote? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I might possibly suggest that I think the 
Senate made a mistake—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Or has the Senator made a trade 
by which he expects the Senate to reverse its previous action? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I think the Senate made a mistake when it 
voted previously, and probably Senators have had a chance to 
think over the matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, if the Senator had any- 
thing new to offer upon the matter, he might convince the 
Senate of its mistake, but having nothing to add, upon what 
consideration does he seek a reversal of the vote? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I would like to vote upon it myself. 
not here when the previous vote was taken. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from MPlorida? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania now proposes that instead of the rate of $1.50 there shall 
be substituted a rate of $1.40. That is a change, is it not? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes; and I have offered that amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The first question, then, will be on con- 
curring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 
If that is disagreed to, then the Senator would have an oppor- 
tunity to offer his amendment to make the rate $1.40. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the time 
to offer the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is now. 

Mr. GRUNDY. I have offered the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Why should we reflect upon the committee by 
voting for a proposition which, after fair investigation, the com- 
mittee rejected? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I presume the Senator refers to the rate the 
Committee of the Whole rejected. This is not a reduction in 
rate. It is an increase from 75 cents to $1.40 that I am 
proposing. 

Mr. BORAH. 
$1.50. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes; and in Committee of the Whole it was 
reduced to 75 cents. 

Mr. BORAH. What this would amount to is an embargo. 

There are no importations into this country except along the 
coast, as I understand the investigation disclosed. The duty 
which it is proposed to lay would amount to an embargo. 

Mr. GRUNDY. I do not think so. I beg to differ with the 
Senator from Idaho. If in the interior of the country there is, 
by reason of freight rates, practically an embargo on foreign 
iron, I do not see why the labor engaged in the pig-iron 
business along the coast is not entitled to a protective tariff as 
against the cheaper foreign labor. It does not mean an embargo, 
because the Tariff Commission figures and all other statistics 
show that there is a disadvantage of between $3 and $4 a ton 


I was 


The Finance Committee fixed the rate at 


in the manufacture of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York | 


pig iron or iron in pigs, as against the Indian iron that comes 


here and which represents about 50 per cent of the importations. | assumed that men intelligent enough to be in the steel industry 


Therefore, a rate of $1.40 per ton would in no sense be an 
embargo. 


Mr. BORAH. And if that theory is correct, neither would 
it protect it. 


Mr. GRUNDY. It would help very much as against other 
countries than India, It would probably not be protective 
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against India, but it would be protective against European 
imports coming here in competition with the domestic pig- 
iron interests along the coast. 

Mr. BORAH. It is possibly true that we have reached the 
time when under a protective system we are going to exclude 
importations entirely. If so, as in the cement case, I presume 
there is no reason why pig iron should not be included. But 
when we find there is complete protection of pig iron of the 


| vast amount of production in this country and when we find 
| importations to a small amount along the seacoast and then 


undertake to put a duty on which will preclude even those 
importations, it amounts in its practical effect to an embargo. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President, I wish to insist that there 
can be no embargo. I further want to insist that the large 
and very tumerous population along the Atlantic seacoast, 
which represents a very great percentage of the total popula 
tion of the United States, have under the protective theory as 
much right to be protected as has any other class of people in 
any other section of the country, whether it be the agricultural 
West or the industrial East. 

It has been proven by the Tariff Commission report, and by 
all the investigations that have been made by trade bodies, 
that there is a differential of three or four dollars a ton 
against the pig iron which is produced in eastern Pennsylvania, 
northern New Jersey, and southeastern New York as well as in 
Massachusetts. The labor there is as much entitled to pro 
tection as it is anywhere else in the United States. 

The duty proposed will not be an embargo, but it will help 
to save the American market for the labor employed and the 
capital invested in this business on the seacoast. The capital 
invested there has gradually been shrinking year after year; 
one furnace after another has been going out of business; and 
had it not been for certain antidumping provisions of the law, 
which were enforced, there would have been far greater devast:- 
tion in the domestic industry than there is at the present time 

For several years the industry bad the benefit of the anti- 
dumping provisions of the present law, and that caused the 
importations to drop from about 25 per cent to somewhere 
between 7144 to 10 per cent of the consumption along the sea- 
eoast. The antidumping provisions have expired; the door is 
wide open; and with the cheap freight which the foreign pro- 
ducers have, being able to ship their pig iron over in ballast 
from Europe, it is only a question of time when the pig-iron 
industry will disappear to a great extent from the eastern sea- 
coast. Now is the time to get this matter straightened out. 
Labor and others interested in this item are willing to com- 
promise, and instead of a rate of $1.50, which the Finance Com- 
mittee recommended, accept $1.40. I hope that they will be 
able to save something out of the wreck of the pig-iron business 
if that rate shall be provided. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I shall take only a few 
moments. The facts with reference to the pig-iron situation 
are very simple. The act of 1922 fixed the tariff at 75 cents a 
ton. The Tariff Commission made a report to the President, 
upon which he raised the rate to $1.12%. The Tariff Commis- 
sion report was based very largely upon the expensive manu- 
facture of pig iron by the old-fashioned merchant furnaces. In 
their report they state that the cost of making pig-iron by the 
old-fashioned furnace is $2.70 a ton higher than it is in the 
modern steel mills of the United States. 

Of course, it is true that there is depression among the old 
fashioned merchant furnaces because they can not compete with 
the modern methods and they will have to succumb. It is un- 
fortunate that modern invention and modern processes in the 
making of steel, as in the making of other commodities, drive 
out of business those who can not keep up with the pace; but, 
even at that, the situation, so far as imports are concerned, is 
not serious. We are producing in this country about 8,000,000 
tons of pig iron per year; we import about 140,000 tons and 
we export about 85,000 tons, which, of course, is an offset 
against the 140,000 tons imported. After paying the expense of 


| transportation and all other expenses incident to shipping pig 


iron abroad, the American producers are selling their pig iron 
at 83 per cent of what they charge the people of the United 
States. In other words, the American producers of pig iron are 
paying the freight on American-made pig iron, sending it into 
the other countries of the world, and selling it at 83 per cent 
of the price they charge the American people. It can not be 
assumed that they are doing that at a loss. KK can not be 


are sending American steel abroad and selling it at a loss. 
Furthermore, they are doing the same thing with reference to 
other commodities made of steel. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. TI will yield in just a moment. We have 
raised the tariff on structural steel in the United States, and 
yet the steel industry is sending structural steel to the markets 
of the world and selling it at 60 per cent of what they charge the 
American people for the same identical steel; and notwith- 
standing that, they have come here and obtained an increase in 
the tariff on steel. I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. To what extent does the United States Steel 
Co. produce pig iron? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The United States Steel Co. does not pro- 
duce pig iron for commercial purposes. 

Mr. BORAH. Not for commercial purposes; 
tent does it produce it? 


but to what ex- 
Of course, it works it out to its finality. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It produces pig iron for its own manufac- 
ture. Of course, it produces a large portion of the pig iron 
produced in the United States, because it uses it in its own mills. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The total production is 35,000,000 
tons 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the figures I gave a while ago 
are for commercial pig iron. It seems inconceivable to me, 
after a deliberate consideration as in Committee of the Whole 
and a vote of 48 to 30 for a reduction of the tariff on pig iron, 
that the Senate of the United States is now going to reverse 
itself even to the extent of 10 cents a ton, which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has graciously yielded. 

In 1922 the rate of 75 cents a ton was regarded as sufficiently 
high, but, based upon a report concerning the old-fashioned out- 
worn methods, the Tariff Commission recommended an increase, 
which the’ President granted. In spite of that, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance recommended an increase to $1.50 a ton; but, 
by nearly a 2 to 1 vote, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, rejected that recommendation, and restored the rate 
provided in the act of 1922 of 75 cents a ton. 

There is no reason whatever for a duty of more than 75 cents 
a ton. There are no importations coming in even on the At- 
lantic coast or the Pacific coast that seriously interfere with 
the domestic manufacture of pig iron, and certainly if the pig- 
iron manufacturers can afford to sell pig iron abroad at 83 
per cent of what they charge us, and do it at a profit, after pay- 
ing the freight, it seems to me they have no standing when they 
come here and ask for a rate beyond that which was provided 
in the act of 1922. Se I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will be rejected and that the amendment 
adopted by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole will be 
coneurred in. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President, I desire to state that under 
the Dingley Tariff Act and under the Payne-Aldrich Act when 
the wages both here and abroad were about 50 per ceat of 
what they are at the present time the spread was about half 
of what it is to-day. A duty of $4 a ton was levied on pig iron 
under the Dingley Act, and $2.50 a ton under the Payne- 
Aldrich Act. Wages are now vastly higher and are still from 
two to three times greater than in Europe and ten times the 
wages paid in India. At a time when Europe was practically 
shot to pieces and nobody knew anything about industrial 
conditions, the provisions of the McCumber-Fordney ‘Tariff 
Act put a duty of 75 cents a ton on pig iron. 

As soon as the industries in Europe were reorganized, and 
got going, pig iron began to come into this country. In 1923 
it eame in to the extent of something like 367,000 tons; in 
1924, 209,000 tons; in 1925 and 1926, 445,000 tons. That 
affected only about a million and a half tons which are pro- 
duced along the Atlantic seacoast. The other six million and 
a half, to which the Senator from Kentucky referred, are 
beyond the sphere where competition is possible because of 
freight rates. At that time we were importing about 25 per 
cent of our pig iron; but an embargo was put on; the anti- 
dumping provisions were called into operation; and the result 
was that in 1927 and in 1928 the importations dropped, although 
in 1929 they again showed an increase. The importations will 
continue to increase. 

So far as the merchant furnaces of the Atlantic seacoast are 
concerned, they are as efficient as any of the foreign furnaces. 
It is those furnaces which are efficient and which are con- 
structed according to modern methods which are feeling the 
effect of the foreign competition to the extent of a differential 
of from three to four dollars a ton, dependent upon where they 
are located and where the location of the market is that they 
are endeavoring to supply on the seacoast. Boston has a much 
higher freight rate from the interior points than New York; 
New York has a slightly higher rate than Philadelphia, and 
so on. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Certainly. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to state that the figures which I 
gave a monrent ago as to domestic production did not include 
more than 35,000,000 tons made by the steel companies for their 
own use. I was speaking only of commercial pig iron. 

While the Senator has yielded to me, I will ask him if he 
does not know that while importations for 1926 were more than 


| 400,000 tons, for the first six months of 1929 they were only 


73,000 tons, which was a falling off as compared to the previous 
year and the year previous to that, and that the importations 
based upon that figure for the first half of 1929 would be in the 
neighborhood of 140,000 tons, which is the figure I stated a while 
ago? 

Mr. GRUNDY. To be correct, it is 147,000 tons. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As compared to 8,000,000 tons made in the 
United States for sale, and more than 35,000,000 tons made by 
the companies that do not sell it but make it for their own use. 

Mr. GRUNDY. The 35,000,000 tons that are made by the 
steel companies have nothing whatever to do, in any way, man- 
ner, shape, or form, with the question now before us. They 
begin with the ore and the other commodities that go into the 
manufacture of pig iron, and in a molten condition it runs right 
through into steel. So pig iron of that character has nothing 
whatever to do with the pig iron which is produced and sold 
commercially to the foundries, and which is distributed among 
2 wide range of manufacturers for light iron, malleable iron, or 
whatever it may be used for. There is just as much difference 
between the production of commercial pig iron and the pig iron 
made by the steel mills for their own use as there is between 
the cotton business and the woolen business, the pig iron pro- 
duced by the merchant furnaces being sold to the trade. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. May I ask the Senator how far is it computed 
that imported pig iron may be conveyed in competition with 
that produced by the domestic furnaces? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I am glad the Senator asked that question, 
and I am pleased to tell him about 200 miles is the distance at 
which competition is practicable. 

Mr. GLASS. Then, a furnace located say 300 miles inland 
would not be affected by the tariff? 

Mr. GRUNDY. The pig-iron furnaces, say at Pittsburgh, in 
the State whence I come, are not affected at all. If there were 
no duty on pig iron I think it is safe to say that they would not 
be affected at all. 

Mr. GLASS. That is true with reference to a furnace located 
in any State 300 miles inland. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes, sir. 


There is a freight rate of $4 or 
$5 a ton, I understand, from the seacoast to Pittsburgh on pig 
iron, which is three times more than the tariff we are asking 


for. So the producers of pig iron there are not affected, but 
the producers of pig iron within a distance of say 200 miles 
from the coast are subject to severe competition to the extent 
that the furnaces are crumbling; they have been going out of 
blast; the capita! invested in them is shrinking every year, and 
the unemployment situation so far as those furnaces are con- 
cerned—a situation about which we are so much concerned— 
is progressively increasing. 

I am informed that foreign pig iron, lying in stock in the 
markets of the East, and controlled by brokers, is freely offered 
at $1 a ton below any price the domestic producer can make, 
and under the prices the domestic producers are compelled to 
take to-day practically all the furnaces are showing a loss, 
which, of course, is the reason for the capital decreasing in 
the business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is true that a large percentage of the 
pig-iron furnaces that are not now operating are what is 
known as merchant furnaces. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And it is true that the cost of production 
of pig iron in those merchant furnaces is $2.70 more than in 
the steel mills as reported by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I do. ° 

Mr. SMOOT. Take the case of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration: They make all their pig iron in liquid form. They 
never put it in solid or pig form. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. They do not make it for 
Sale, anyway. 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; they do not make it for sale. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would be foolish to make it into pig and 
then have to reduce it back to liquid form when they just make 
it for themselves; but I am talking about the depression which 
exists and which would inevitably exist in these merchant fur- 
naces that are trying new to compete with the steel companies 
that are producing more than they use, and are offering it for 
sale commercially. While the United States Steel Corporation 
is not offering any pig iron for sale, there are other steel com- 
panies that are offering it for sale, and are producing large 
quantities of it and selling it in competition with the merchant 
furnaces. 

Of course, it is undoubtedly true that it costs more to produce 
pig iron in the merchant furnaces than it costs to produce it in 
the steel mills; and that really is the trouble with the merchant 
furnaces. It is not foreign competition; it is their inability to 
compete with the modern American steel mill that turns out 
more pig iron than it needs, and sells that in competition with 
these merchant furnaces. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am quite sure the Senator 
understands that numerous American manufacturers have gone 
to India, and they are producing pig over in India now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are not sending much of it here. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a late move. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The pig iron imported from India fell off | 
from 184,000 long tons in 1925 to 25,000 long tons in the first | 
six months of 1929, so that is not very much. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the 25,000 tons is not hurting us at all; | 
but that is the situation the manufacturers here are afraid of, 
and I can not see any reason why they should not go there and 
make it. They have the iron; they have the cheapest labor in 
the world ; they have a water haul that is just as cheap as a rail 
haul for 75 or 100 miles. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator realizes that in the | 
United States those engaged in the manufacture of iron and 
steel enjoy cheap hauls, so far as the raw material is concerned. 
They get their raw material largely up on the west shore of the | 
Lakes, and have cheap lake transportation by which they haul | 
it from the mines across the Lakes down to Pennsylvania and 
Gary, Ind., and other places, where they can unload it without | 
very expensive transportation charges; and by reason of that 
they are able to undersell and undermanufacture these small 
merchant furnaces that are gradually going out of business, be- 
cause they do net enjoy the facilities enjoyed by the larger com- 
panies. No tariff on earth would prevent that. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. The question that I directed to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was with a view to clearing up the situation in my | 
own State, where at one time, not so long ago, we had 10 furnaces | 
in blast, and now have but 1; but most of those furnaces—indeed, 
all of them—vwere situated more than 300 miles from the seaboard. | 
What I am wondering is whether the tariff had anything to do 
with this disastrous condition, or whether it was due to obsolete 
methods. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Of course, I can not answer for these especial 
furnaces; but the furnaces on the average, as investigated by 
the Tariff Commission, are comparable with the foreign fur- 
naces, and they find a differential of somewhere between three 
and four dollars a ton in the cost of production, plus the freight 
landed and the cost of production in this country. That is the 
competition that they have to meet; and if the industry is to be | 
preserved they are obliged to get a duty that, at least, is going 
to save a part of the business in this country. 

Mr. GLASS. But I understand the Senator to say that a 
furnace located as far as 300 miles away from the seaboard 
would not be affected by the tariff. 

Mr. GRUNDY. That is my understanding—that the furnaces, 
for instance, at Pittsburgh in our State would not be affected 
by the tariff; and that is about 350 miles from the seaboard. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah referred 
to cheap labor in India. He ought also to have said that it is 
the most inefficient labor in the world, and that one American 
laborer will produce at least five times what Indian labor will 
produce in this industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be true if it were simply a matter 
of labor; but they are going to take to India all the processes 
that they have here. 

Mr. BORAH. That eliminates, then, the question of labor as 
an important factor. To say that they have cheap labor there, 
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without also saying that our labor produces at least five times 
as much a day as they do, is not to throw very much light upon 
the subject? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. As far as India goes, this plant in India was 
built by American engineers. As to the labor, there is a dif- 
ference of a great deal more than three or four times between 
American labor and Indian labor. The difference is about eight 
or ten times; so there is still a large difference. 

Mr. President, in regard to these seaboard furnaces, they are 
furnaces which are making a little different kind of iron from 
the iron made by the steel companies from Lake Superior ores. 
In the first place, Lake Superior ores are in the form of gravel, 
and it is necessary to have other ores to mix with them in order 
to be able to hold up the weight of the Lake Superior ores, so 
that the blast of the blast furnace can go through the furnace. 
If you put in all Lake Superior ore, the hot air forced into the 
furnace can not force its way through, and the fire goes ont. 

Bm the case of the Lake Champlain ores and the ores from 
northern New Jersey, those ores make a superior quality of pig 
iron for merchant furnaces and for casting purposes; and we 
should like to have a slightly increased duty on pig iron to 
provide for them. They make No. 1 foundry and No. 2 foundry 
gray iron, and various kinds of iron which go into making cast- 
ings, and are superior to the pig made by these great companies 
That is the object of 
having these furnaces continue to exist. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] to the 


| amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. WALSH of Mortana and other Senators called for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The vote now is a vote between $1.40 
and 75 cents, as provided in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the vote. It is on 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Grunpy], providing for a duty of $1.40. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I find myself still 
altogether at sea concerning the parliamentary procedure. The 
question before the Senate is, Will the Senate concur in the 
action of the Committee of the Whole? How, then, do 
vote on any other motion? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Any Senator has a right to offer 
an amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole which is to be voted upon in the Senate. The 
Senater from Pennsylvania propeses an amendment to the 


us 


the 
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we 


amendment that was adopted in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the question is not, as I 
understand the matter, on the question as it was voted on in 
the Committee of the Whole. The question is, Will the Senate 
concur in the action taken by the Committee of the Whole? 

If we were voting on the question of whether the rate shall 
or shall not be 75 cents, if the motion made to fix the rate at 
75 cents were the matter before the Senate, I can very readily 
understand that some Senator might move to amend that 
motion by substituting $1.40 for 75 cents; but that is not the 
question that is before the Senate. I can not conceive, either, 
that this is a choice between $1.40 and 75 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. From a parliamentary standpoint, when 
the question arises as to concurrence in an amendment adopted 
in Committee of the Whole, it is in order to move to concur 
in the amendmert adopted with an amendment fixing another 
figure. ‘That, as I understand, is the effect of the motion made 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania—to concur in the amendment 
made in Committee of the Whole with an amendment which 
fixes a different figure. Under ordinary parliamentary pro- 
cedure, it seems to me that would be the motion; but whether 
the amendment is offered in that form I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to submit 
a further observation. As I have heretofore stated, when the 
bill was brought into the Senate from the Committee of the 
Whole certain specific votes were reserved; and then the ques- 
tion was put, Will the Senate concur in the action taken in 
Committee of the Whole except with reference to those matters 
that were reserved? The action was, the Senate concur: in 
the action taken. Now comes the question, Will the Senate 
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concur in the action taken in Committee of the Whole on this 
That is the question that is now before the 


particular item? 
Senate, 

Under those circumstances, how can we entertain a motion 
to fix the rate at $1.40 in the Senate? It seems to me that the 
question is, Shall we concur? If we vote not to concur, then 
the matter Is open to amendment by any Senator who cares to 
move to amend. If we do not concur in the action taken, then 
we have the House text before us, and we have the recommen- 
dation of the Senate Committee on Finance, and any Senator 
can move to amend the amendment proposed by the Committee | 
on Finance. Until, however, we determine whether we will | 
concur or whether we will not concur, it seems to me no motion 
is in order, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to hold that 
the motion is in order. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROOKHART (when his name was called). Mr. Presi- 
dent, I still do not understand just what the question is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BROOKHART, If we vote “yea,” we are voting for 
the higher rate; and if we vote “nay,” we are voting for the 
lower rate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

The clerk will continue the calling of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the calling of the roll, 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GrLterr] 
to the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Bieasg] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Indiana 
{[Mr. Rospinson]. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [| Mr. 
were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrx], 
who is unavoidably absent. I am not able to secure a transfer, 
and therefore I withhold my vote. If voting, I should vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Waccorr]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. TownsEND] to the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PrrrMan] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNgen] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krnoa]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHrpsteap] with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpretick]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31 nays 42, as follows: 

YEAS—31 

Hebert 
Kean 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
NAYS—42 

Johnson 

Jones 

La Follette 

McKellar 

McMaster 


McNary 
Norbee 


I have a pair 
Brock]. If I 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 


Fess 


Glenn 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 


Phipps 
Pine 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Waterman 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Rorah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Cutting 


Dill 
Fietcher 
Frazier 
George 
Giass 
ITarris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 


Simmons 
Steck 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. * 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 
Sheppard 
VOTING—23 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 


Shipstead 
Smith 


NOT 

King 
Overman 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed Steiwer 
Robinson, Ark. Stephens 

So Mr. Grunpy’s amendment to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole was rejected. 


Blease 
Brock 
Deneen 
Gittett 
Gould 
Kendrica 


Sullivan 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Walcott 
Watson 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
eonsent at this point that there be incorporated in the Recorp 
the vote taken as in Committee of the Whole by which the rate 
was fixed at 75 cents. 

There being no objection, the vote was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Barkuey. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. In lieu of “ $1.50” I move to insert “75 cents.” 

The Vick Presipent. The amendment will be reported. 

The Cuinr CLERK. On page 56, line 3, in the committee amendment 
strike out “ $1.50” and insert “ 75 cents,” so as to read: 

“Tron in pigs and iron kentledge, 75 cents per ton.” 

The Vick Presipent. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 


the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barxtey] to the amendment of the 
committee. 


Mr. Reep. I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk proceeded to call 


| the roll. 


Mr. Jones (when his name was called). The senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] had to leave the Chamber for the afternoon, and I 
promised to take care of him. Not knowing how he would vote on this 
question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OvVBRMAN (when his name was called). The senlor Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] is unavoidably detained. I have a general pair 
with that Senator, which I transfer to the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. KING], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I transfer my pair with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Robinson] to the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Surpstreap] and will vote. 

Mr. Wacner (when his name was called). I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Missouri (Mr. Parrerson]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from South Dakota {[Mr. McMaster] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Fess. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Rosinson]; 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gr.tert] with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. DILL]; 


The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BInGHAM] with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Giass]; and 


The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. PrvtmMan]. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 30, as follows: 

Yeas—48: Messrs. Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Blease, Borah, 
Bratton, Brock, Brookhart, Capper, Caraway, Connally, Copeland, Cut- 
ting, Fletcher, Frazier, George, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Howell, 
Johnson, La Follette, McKellar, McNary, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Overman, 
Pine, Sackett, Schall, Sheppard, Simmons, Smith, Steck, Steiwer, Ste- 
phens, Thomas of Idaho, Thomas of Oklahoma, Trammell, Tydings, Wag- 
ner, Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of Montana, Waterman, and Wheeler. 

Nays—30: Messrs. Broussard, Couzens, Dale, Deneen, Edge, Fess, 
Glenn, Goff, Gokdsborough, Gould, Greene, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, 
Hebert, Heflin, Kean, Kendrick, Keyes, Metcalf, Moses, Oddie, Phipps, 
Ransdell, Reed, Shortridge, Smoot, Townsend, Vandenberg, and Walcott. 

Not voting—16: Messrs. Allen, Bingham, Dill, Gillett, Glass, Jones, 
King, McMaster, Patterson, Pittman, Robinson of Arkansas, Robinson of 
Indiana, Shipstead, Swanson, Warren, and Watson. 

So Mr. Bark.sy’s amendment to the amendment of the committee was 
agreed to. 

The Vice Presipent. The question now is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, as in executive 
session, I send to the desk the nomination of Wellington D. 
Rankin, of Montana, to be United States attorney, district 
of Montana, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I do not want to seem to be 
objecting to the request of the Senator from Montana, but I 
have repeatedly announced that I would object to nominations 
being taken out of order in this way. I ask the Senator to 
let the nomination go over until the end of the session to-day, 
when an executive session may be regularly called. 

I have no objection to this particular nomination, but I have 
repeatedly requested that nominations reported in this manner 
go over. I think it is a bad practice to bring in a nomination 
without any notice to anybody that it is to be taken up, and 
have it confirmed when no one expects it to be brotght up. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the suggestion of the 
Senator? 

Mr. DILL. That it be allowed to go over until the end 
of the session to-day. 


I vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is, to be taken up imme- | 
diately prior to the recess? 

Mr. DILL. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of business to-day the Senate take a recess | 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the next amendment on which a separate 
vote was reserved. 

The LeoistativeE CLERK. On page 56, line 5, as in Committee 
of the Whole, the Senate inserted the words “granular or 
sponge iron, 75 cents per ton.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is the same rate which has 
been fixed on iron? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The committee proposed an 
ment, fixing a tariff on sponge iron the same 
75 cents per ton. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on con- 
curring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

.The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment on which a separate vote was reserved. 

The LecisLative CrerkK. On page 56, line 6, the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, struck out the word “and” after the 
word “iron” and the comma, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment on which a separate vote was reserved 
was on page 56, line 7, after the word “steel” and the comma, 
where the Senate as in Committee of the Whole inserted the 
words “hammer scale, roll scale, and mill scale.” 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment on which a separate vote was reserved 
was, on page 56, line 18, where the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole, struck out “4 cents” and inserted in lieu thereof 
“8 cents.” 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment on which a separate vote was reserved 
was, on page 56, line 19, under “chromium content,” to strike 
out “two-tenths” and to insert in lieu thereof “ three-tenths,” 
so as to read: 


The Chair 


optional amend- 
as on pig iron, 


On the chromium content in excess of 0.3 of 1 per cent, shall 
be levied, collected, and paid on all the foregoing. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that involves iron 
of which chromium is an alloy. There were several cases in 
which an amendment was recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee, but which the Senate disagreed to. This was one of 
them, and the same action ought to be taken. I ask that the 
Senate refuse to concur in the action taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if I may explain to the Senator 
from Montana, in paragraph 344 the committee recommended 
0.3 of 1 per cent and the Senate reduced it to 0.2. In para- 
graph 352 the same action was taken. If we want to carry 
out the action of the Senate in paragraphs 344 and 352, then 
we should disagree to this amendment and vote for 0.2, the 
same as in the other two paragraphs. But if the Senator de- 
sires a reconsideration of the vote on the amendments in para- 
graphs 344 and 352, and a disagreement with the amendments 
recommended by the Senate as in the Committee of the Whole 
reducing the rate to 0.2 in both cases, then the 0.3 should not be 
preserved in the paragraph under consideration. In other 
words, they ought all to be the same. If 0.8 is necessary, then 
it should be 0.3 in the other two paragraphs, and if in the 
other two the rate is only 0.2, then in this paragraph it ought 
to be 0.2. I rather think, of course, that it ought to be 0.3 in 
all the cases, but if we agree to the suggestion of the Senator, 
I shall ask for a reconsideration of the yote on the amendments 
in paragraphs 344 and 352. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then let this be concurred in. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let the question be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The Leorstative CrerK. On page 56, line 19, strike out 
“ two-tenths”’ and insert “ three-tenths,” so as to read: 


On the chromium content in excess of 0.3 of 1 per cent. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Chair state the action 
taken as in Committee of the Whole in this matter? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole struck out the word “two-tenths” and inserted 
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in lieu thereof “ three-tenths.” The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order that the rate may be 
uniform I will have to ask ti.c Senate to turn to paragraph 
344, page 80. I ask that the committee amendment there be 
agreed to so as to make it conform with the action just taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sen- 
ate will proceed to consider the amendment referred to by the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This refers to a content in excess 
of 0.2 of 1 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same 
agreed to in paragraph 301. 
I now moye—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. First, let us get unanimous 
consent to proceed to the consideration of the amendment. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now ask that the Finance Committee amend- 
ment in lines 7 and 8 be agreed to, so that it will read: 


Any of the foregoing containing more than 0.1 of 1 per cent of 
vanadium, or more than 0.2 of 1 per cent of tungsten or molybdenum, 
or more than 0.3 of 1 per cent of chromium, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 352, page 82, lines 18, 19, and 20, 
is the same amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the amendment? The Chair hears 
none, The question is on concurring in the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
served will be stated. 

The Leatstative CierK. On page 61, paragraph 304, lines 
15 to 18, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out 
the following proviso: 


Provded further, That on hollow bars and hollow drill stee! valued 
at more than 4 cents per pound, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid an additional duty of 1.3 cents per pound. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I desire to speak very briefly 
in opposition to concurring in the action of the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

These are products, hollow bars and hollow drill steel, of 
which in the year 1928, being the last year for which the figures 
are available, the domestic production amounted to 5,000 short 
tons, the total consumed 8,650 short tons, and the imports 3,650 
short tons, amounting to in the neighborhood of 42 per cent of 
the domestic consumption brought in from abroad. These prod- 
ucts have been manufactured in the United States now for the 
past 17 years by the Crucible Steel Co. and for shorter 
periods of time by four or five other of the steel companies of 
America, not, however, including the United States Steel Co., 
which does not, I understand, produce any hollow bars or hol- 
low drill steel. 

The American mills with their present equipment are in a 
position to supply three times as much as the peak demand in 
the country, the peak demand being estimated at not to exceed 
10,000 short tons. The imports come nearly altogether from 
Sweden, and while there is some difference of opinion as to 
quality, I think the weight of the evidence and recent tests go 
to show that the American product is superior in quality to 
that of the imported product. 

The largest purchaser in the United States of the imported 
product is the Ingersoll-Rand Co. While they claim that they 
buy the imported product because of the difference in quality, 
the statement made by the chairman of the Finance Committee 
[Mr. Ssoor] is that the price of the imported product is much 
lower than the price of the domestic product. 

The imported product ranges in price from 6 to 8 cents per 
pound, while the minimum price of the domestic product is 11 
cents per pound. Adding the maximum rate of duty to the 
maximum price of the imported product would bring the cost of 
the imported product to 11 cents per pound, which is the same 
as a minimum cost of the American product. 

I do not desire to argue the matter at length, but in my 
opinion it is to the interest of our capital and our labor alike 
that the large percentage of imports of these products be re- 
duced and that the action of the House and the action of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate be adhered to rather than 
the action of the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may we have the aimend- 
ment stated again? 


as the amendment we just 
They all ought to be the same. 


Is there objection to the 


The next amendment re- 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be | 
again stated for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk again stated the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. GLtenn] if this proposes an increase? 

Mr. GLENN. ‘The present rate of duty is 1.7 cents per pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. What does the Senator propose? 

Mr. GLENN. Upon hollow bar steel and hollow drill steel of 
a value in excess of 4 cents per pound, an additional duty of 
1.3 cents per pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is merely an increased duty which the 
Senator is proposing? 

Mr. GLENN. It is an increase of 1.3 cents per pound over 
the present rate. Under the present rate the imports comprise 
about 42 per cent of the total domestic consumption. The pur- 
pose is to give the domestic market to the American manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. COPELAND. These are articles used by contractors in 
the drilling of mines and wells; so it will increase the cost of 
those articles which are commonly used. 

Mr. GLENN. I do not think there will be any increase in the 
cost of the articles. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the use of the tariff then? 
does the Senator ask an 
the price? 

Mr. GLENN. I do not think it will affect the price of a great 
deal of the drill machinery that is used in the drilling of wells, 
mines, and things of that kind. It is a very small part of the 
cost of such work. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, while it is true that on the 
surface of the situation the importations appear to be of a con- 
siderable proportion of the amount of this steel used in the 
United States, it has only been a few years since the importa- 
tions represented all that was used in the United States. 

Mr. GLENN. I think the evidence is that the Crucible Steel 


Why 
increased tariff if it will not affect 
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Co. have been producing these items for the past 17 years. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Until some seven or eight years ago there 


was practically none of this steel made in the United States. 
The increase of the tariff from 1.7 cents to 3 cents will mean 
that the Crucible Steel Co., which makes a type of steel some- 
what comparable to this, will have a practical monopoly in the 
United States on this kind of steel, and it will cost a consider- 
able amount more to make the tools necessary for hard drilling 


in the United States. There is a certain type of drilling in this 
country which requires the hardest kind of steel. That not 
only applies to drilling for oil wells, where we drill down 
through solid rock, but it applies to drilling for blasting pur- 
poses in construction work anywhere, to quarries throughout 
the West, and to excavations for foundations in the construc- 
tion of enormous skyscrapers in the cities of the United States 
where they have to go down through solid rock in order to 
secure a firm foundation. 

The people of the United States who use this hard steel have 
testified before the Finance Committee and before the Ways and 
Means Committee and have stated in letters which they have 
written that they would prefer to buy the steel from producers 
in the United States, and they do buy from them as much of it 
as they are able to use. They purchase in a domestic way eon- 
siderably more than they import. But there is a certain type 
of steel which they are required to have in order to make the 
hard drills that must be constructed with the viewpoint of avail- 
ability in the hard work which they are to perform. It is that 
kind of steel which is not made in the United States, not even 
by the Crucible Steel Co. It is that kind of steel for which the 
American users in the manufacture of these drills pay a higher 
price in the imported articie than they would have to pay for 
the best article made in the United States. 

In order to obtain it for the construction of these drills they 
pay a higher price for the imported article from Sweden than 
they would be required to pay the Crucible Steel Co., which 
makes the only comparable steel, if it can be called compara- 
tively comparable, in the United States. But of course the 
tariff means either an embargo or it means that the American 
consumer interested in drilling must pay a higher price for the 
machinery with which he carries on his work. I do not believe 
the increase is justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on February 17 the Senate re- 
jected the provision of the bill beginning in line 15, down to and 
including the word “pound” in line 18, by a record vote of 
39 yeas and 38 nays. At that time the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Barker], relying upon the testimony of the importers, 
made many statements on which he had incorrect information, 
and I wish now to call attention to some of them. 

First, the Senator from Kentucky said— 


“That the Crucible Steel Co, is practically the only domestic producer,” 
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This statement is incorrect. The Crucible Steel Co. is the largest 


| producer, but Colonial Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and 


Midvale Steel Co. are also producers. The Ladlum Steel Co. and Heller 
Bros. did produce, but competition forced them to discontinue, 

Second. Mr. Barkigy stated: “ That American steel makers were not 
able until six years ago to manufacture hollow drill steel.” 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from what he is reading—what is the source of his information? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quoting a statement from Mr. Nelson 
Franklin. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know who he is, but I suppose he is 
one of the men who are interested in the manufacture of 
hollow drill steel. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So the Senator is reading from a letter 
which he received from one of the interested parties? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but I want to say that if there is any 
correction to be made, I should like to have the Senator make 
it as I proceed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to have had an opportunity to 
examine the letter before it was read and before I should make 
any corrections in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The letter continues: 


Mr. Barkiey stated: “That American steel makers were not able 
until within six years ago to manufacture hollow drill steel.” 


The Crucible Steel Co. and Colonial Steel Co. have produced it con- 
tinuously for over 17 years. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator yield there? 
Mr. SMOOT. Quoting further: 


The Bethlehem Co. and Midvale Co, have produced it continuously for 
11 years. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator know which one of the 
companies Mr. Franklin represents? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the letter written on the letterhead of 
some company? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is just a statement. 
see it if he desires. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Franklin does not write to the Senator 
as chairman of the Finance Committee on stationery that has 
no letterhead, does he? ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose this is a statement prepared for 
more or less general use, and I presume, perhaps, other Sena- 
tors have received it, but I do not know as to that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not received it. Probably I do not 
count in his estimation, but I have not received a copy. 

Mr. SMOOT. He is perfectly willing to testify to what he 
states. He says they are facts. 


Third. Mr. Bagkiey stated: “That American mining men must buy 
Swedish steel in order to obtain the highest quality. That it is an 
accepted fact that Swedish is far superior to anything ever produced in 
this country.” 

That statement is incorrect. Im a recent test made, eight brands 
of hollow drill were given an exhaustive test on the block, with the fol- 
lowing results: 

1. Crucible New Process, 1-inch quarter octagon, 223 minutes. 

2. Colonial Red Star (carbon), 1-inch quarter octagon, 202 minutes, 

. S K F Swedish, 1-inch hexagon, 117 minutes. 

. Fagursta Swedish, 1-inch quarter octagon, 114 minutes. 
. 8 K F Swedish, 1-inch quarter octagon, 90 minutes. 

. John Bedford English, %-inch hexagon, 48 minutes. 

7. Sandviken Swedish (Ingersoll-Rand), 1-inch quarter octagon, 32 
minutes. 

8. Serpent Austrian, 1-inch hexagon, 33 minutes. 

The above list covers the prominent brands used in this country. 


The Crucible Steel new process, Senators will notice, stood the 
test for 223 minutes, while the Fagursta Swedish process stood 
it for but 114 minutes. 


It is interesting to note that No. 7, Sandviken Swedish, for which 
steel the Ingersoll-Rand Co. are the authorized agents in this country, 
stands at the bottom of the list in this test. If the superior-quality 
contention as made by Ingersoll-Rand for Swedish steel is true, then 
why is it that the largest mines in this country do not use Swedish 
steels exclusively? Ingersoll-Rand’s Sandviken was thrown out of 
the United Verde Copper mines four years ago and they have used 
domestic steel since. Anaconda never used Swedish. Calumet and 
Arizona have always and are now using domestic. 

It is grossly unfair to deprive the American steel man of the credit 
which is justly his by reason of his intensive research on this subject, 
which has developed a steel superior to the Swedish steel and Senator 
BarK.ey’s information on this subject is entirely at variance with the 
facts. 


Who is he? 


The Senator may 
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Fourth. Mr. Bargiey stated: “That Swedish 
higher price due to their higher quality.” 

This is an erroneous statement, because the price competition has 
come altogether from the Swedes and from Ingersoll-Rand. They 
alone are responsible for the low level of prices prevailing to-day. 
Swedish competition is not on quality but is price competition first, 
last, and always, and Ingersoll-Rand is one of the worst offenders 
despite Mr. Schwep’s testimony before the House committee that they 
paid more for the Swedish steel and sold it at higher prices. * * * 

If the price quoted for domestic hollow drill were low enough, any 
domestic-steel maker could sell Ingersoll-Rand its total requirements. 

Fifth. Mr. BarkLey stated: “That American mills can not supply 
the demand even if they had the business.” 

This is also an erroneous statement. In 1928 the consumption was 
9,650 tons, of which 5,000 tons were produced in America and 3,650 
tons were imported. The present consumption is set at approximately 
10,000 tons. The American mills now producing hollow drill steel can 
produce over three times the peak demand with present equipment. 

On the present duty of 1.7 cents per pound the American manufac- 
turers of hollow drill steel can not any longer compete with the Swedish 
price and if the additional duty of 1.3 cents per pound is not pro- 
vided the American manufacturers will be forced to abandon the 
market on this commodity to the Swedes. 


That statement is signed by Nelson Franklin, I will say to 
the Senator. 


steela command a 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the gentleman who has 
written this letter undertaking to pick flaws in what I said 
represents that Mr. Schwep, who is an American manufac- 
turer of drills, and who buys both Swedish and American steel 
for the manufacture of his drills, has come down here and 
deliberately misrepresented his own prices and his own methods 
with reference to the purchase of American and Swedish steel 
in the manufacture of American products. That is the effect 
of his letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I would not say that was altogether the 
effect of it. The effect of the letter is to prove that the Ameri- 
can manufacturers of hollow drill steel can manufacture just 
as good if not a better steel than is produced any place else in 
the world. That is the effect of the letter, and the tests which 


were made publicly, as referred to in the letter, demonstrate the 
fact that the American steel stands the test better than any 


other steel in the world. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Schwep, who represents the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., the largest manufacturer of drills of this character 
in the world, testified that he bought more steel from the Ameri- 
ean mills than he imported. He also testified that he imported 
Swedish steel because he had to have it, and he had to have it 
to such an extent that he was willing to pay a higher price for 
it than the price which he paid for American steel. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fact of the matter is that he had to 
have it because he could make more profit out of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the Senator’s conclusion. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not my conclusion at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator does not know why he had 
to have it, and neither do any of us, except he came down 
here and testified that his great concern, a reputable manu- 
facturing enterprise in the United States, the largest in the 
world of its kind, was willing to pay a higher price for an 
article which it had to import because it needed that particular 
type; and yet this man Franklin writes a letter in which he 
states that Mr. Schwep has deliberately falsified his own prices. 
I presume the man who pays the price knows more about 
what he pays than somebody else who has written a letter for 
the purpose of—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume a man who runs up against the 
competition and makes the tests such as are referred to in 
this letter, and which were publicly made, would state nothing 
but that which he knows to be the fact. I want to say to the 
Senator that I would just as Uef believe an American manu- 
facturer as I would an importer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Schwep is an American manufacturer; 
he operates the largest factory in the United States making 
these drills; he is not a foreigner; the Senator can not hurl 
at him the epithet of being a foreigner; he is an American 
citizen; and he is operating the Ingersoll-Rand factory which 
is the largest in the world, employing American labor and 
producing an American product which is used by American 
enterprises. I think he is entitled to as much credit when he 
is sworn here as a witness before the Senate committee as is 
some man writing a letter to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to have the Senator take 
the two statements and compare them. The statement from 
which I have read came to me after the Senator had made his 
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statement on the floor of the Senate, and I have no reason to 
doubt its accuracy. It may not be correct; I can not swear to it, 
because I have never met Mr. Franklin, but I have read what he 
says in a statement sent to me after the debate took place in the 
Senate upon this item. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose that if the Senator had any doubt 
about it he would resolve the doubt in behalf of the higher rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. If I had any doubt, I would certainly give the 
benefit of the doubt to the American rather than to the foreigner. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

a GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois is 
recognized in his own right. 

Mr. GLENN. I desire to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
whether or not this great American manufacturer to whom he 
has just referred—the Ingersoll-Rand Co.—is protected on its 
products? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I presume that there is a tariff on some of 
the products which that company makes, but I am quite certain 
that its representatives have not been here and asked for any 
increase in proportion to the increase asked for by the Crucible 
Steel Co., which manufactures steel that goes into drills and 


| tools. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? | 


Mr. GLENN. I take it that they want ample protection on 
what they sell, but they want the commodities which they have 
to buy to come in free. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not recall that they appeared before 
the committee of which I happen to be a member asking for an 
increase in the duties on their products. 

Mr. GLENN. But the Senator thinks that they have ample 
protection now? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do think so, and so do I think that the 
Crucible Steel Co. is amply protected in the steel it makes, and 
that is why I am against the increased rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does this item cover the 
steel against an increased duty upon which the granite quarry- 
men have petitioned? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is the same steel. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And also the tool manufac- 
turers? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not only the tool manufacturers, not only 
the granite quarrymen who have to use this hard drilling ma- 
terial for the purpose of quarrying rock and stone and granite, 
but the makers of tools in the United States who have to use 
tools for the drilling of hard steel machinery have petitioned 
against this increased duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have some correspondence 
from some of those interests against this increase. I think the 
tool people are very insistent that the imported article is 
superior. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the reason why they say they have 
to buy it. Not only that, but the machine shops of the United 
States and every machinist who is required to use one of these 
drills, capable of drilling into the hardest steel, will be affected 
by this increase. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am not surprised that 
the Senator from [llinois favors this increased duty, because 
Chicago is built on the shifting sands, anyway, and I do not 
think drilling is required in order to get a foundation there; 
but in other cities where the foundations are solid, in many 
cases solid rock, it is necessary to use these ‘drills. Further- 
more, they are used by every quarryman and every contractor, 
and many others have occasion to make use of these devices. 
This particular steel is becoming more and more in common 
use, because in breaking up pavements such drills are used, 
and they are used for many other purposes. It is perfectly 
absurd that there should be an increase in the rates levied 
upon it. The Senator from Illinois tries to impress us with 
the idea that it would not add anything to the cost, but if it 
would not add anything to the cost there is no excuse for a 
tariff, and nothing can be gained by it. However, as I see it, 
it would bring harm to every State in the Union to have this 
amendment adopted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At this point, I should like to give a list 
of some of the products made by the steel industry in the 
United States and shipped abroad and the prices they charge 
for them to the foreigners as compared to the prices paid by 
the American people. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 
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The steel industry ship steel billets to other nations and sell 
them to those nations at 66 per cent of what they charge the 
people of the United States. 

They send steel rails to other countries and sell them to the 
foreigner for 74 per cent of what they charge the American 
people. 

They send structural steel to other countries and sell it for 
60 per cent of what they sell it for to the people of the United 
States, 


They send steel bars to other countries and sell them to the 


foreigner for 64 per cent of what they charge the American | 


people. 

They send steel wire to other countries and sell the 
wire which they make to the foreigner for 70 per cent of what 
they charge the people of the United States. 

They send black steel sheets to other countries and sell them 
there at 86 per cent of what they charge us. 


They send galvanized sheets to other countries in large quan- | 


tities and sell them to the foreigner at 80 
they charge the people of the United States. 

They send tank plates to other countries in large quantities 
and charge only 77 per cent of what they charge us. 

They send wire rods to other countries and charge 88 per 
cent of what they charge the people of the United States. 

And so on down the list; and yet we find the steel industry 
shipping these quantities abroad, and paying all the expenses 
of transportation, and selling them to the foreigner who is men- 
tioned here in terms of opprobrium for rates ranging from 60 


per cent of what 


to 75 per cent of the rates charged the people of the United | 
industries are | 


States! In other words, while these American 
complaining because Europeans are attempting to dump their 


products on the American market, they are themselves engaged | 


in dumping American products in European markets, and sell- 


ing them at lower rates than the domestic products in those | 
they charge the | 


countries are sold, 
American people. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BARKLEY I do. 

Mr. GLENN. Is it not true that just a few moments ago 
the Senator from Kentucky, now criticizing the American manu- 


and at lower rates than 


facturers for such practices, was advocating low rates upon | 


plate glass so that the Belgian manufacturers could do exactly 
the same thing—send their product in here in competition with 
the product of American factories and American labor? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. The Senator’s illustration, of course, is 


defective, in that I do not advocate such rates as will permit 


Kuropeans to dump their stuff in the United States; and we 
have a provision that wherever the Secretary of the Treasury 
finds that there is dumping he may put into effect the anti- 
dumping clause, 

What I say, however, is that American industries have no 
right to complain if foreign industries do attempt to dump in 


the United States, when they themselves are doing that precise | 


thing in the foreign country to which they send their products. 
That is what I am talking about. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. BARKLEY and other Senators called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


I have a pair 


am unable to get’ a pair, so I withhold my vote. 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirx]. 
Not being able to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I find that I can transfer 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date]. I do so, and yote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Griierr] to the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. PirrMAn], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. On this question I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hae], who was called out of 
the Chamber on important business. For that reason I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcotr]. 


If I were at 


On this question I have a pair with the 
If the Sen- 
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| Blease 


| Fess 


| Goff 


The clerk will call the roll. | 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. McKELLAR (when his bame was called). 

with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. TowNsEnp]. I 
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ator from Connecticut were present he would vote “nay.” I 
transfer my pair with him to the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGwner], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. McKELLAR. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from Florida (Mr. TRAMMELL], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 
Mr. SCHALL. Were my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHipsteap], here, he would vote “ yea.” 
Mr. BROOKHART (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Has the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] voted? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 
Mr. BROOKHART. I have a pair with the Senator from 
Idaho on this question, so I withdraw my vote. 
Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomMas], and vote “ yea.” 
Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN]; 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr,. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]; 
The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLtIvan] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]; 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. GreENge] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 
The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. SurpsteAp] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]; 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypEN]; and 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck]. 
The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 26, as follows: 
YEAS—35 
Heflin 
Howell 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Schall 
NAYS—26 
McCulloch 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Robinson, Ind. 
Shortridge 


NOT VOTING—35 
Overman 

Pine 

Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Gillett Shipstead 
Gould Smith 

So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
concurred in. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, at this point I ask 
that the vote on this matter in Committee of the Whole be in- 
serted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 17, 1930) 


The Vice Prestppnt. The clerk will restate the amendment. 

The Curer CLeRK. On page 61, beginning on line 14, the Senator 
from Kentucky proposes to strike out the following words: 

“ Provided further, That on hollow bars and hollow drill steel valued 
at more than 4 cents per pound there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid an additional duty of 1y4 cents per pound.” 

The Vice Presipent. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANspDELL (when his name was called). I have a pair with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuipsreaD]. I therefore withhold my 
vote on this question. 

Mr. ScHaLtt (when Mr. SHIPSTEAD’s name was called). My colleague 
(Mr. SHIPsTEAD] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). I have a general pair with 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr, Patrerson]. I am informed that if 
he were present he would vote as I am about to vote. I therefore am 
at liberty to vote, and vote “nay.” I understand that the Senator 
from Missouri is otherwise paired on this amendment. . 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Keygs. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Mosgs] is 
necessarily absent. He is paired for the day with the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHESLER]. 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 


Copeland 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Borah 
Bratton 
Capper 
Connally 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 


Grundy 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 


Smoot 
Steiwer 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 
Glenn Watson 


Goldsborough 


Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 


Greene 
Hale 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Johnson 
Kendrick 
King 
McNary 
Moses 


Steck 

Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Wagner 
Walcott 
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Mr. Watson (after having voted in the negative). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] to the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. WaLcoTT] and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. Fess. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bairp] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HEeFLIN] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLease] with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GoLpssporovucH] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLD] with the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Srecxk]. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 38, as follows: 

Yeas—39: Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Borah, Bratton, Brock, 
Brookhart, Capper, Caraway, Connally, Copeland, Couzens, Cutting, Dill, 
Fietcher, George, Glass, Harris, Harrison, Hayden, Howell, La Follette, 
McKellar, McMaster, Norris, Nye, Overman, Pittman, Schall, Sheppard, 
Simmons, Stephens, Swanson, Thomas of Oklahoma, Trammell, Tydings, 
Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of Montana. 

Nays—38: Allen, Bingham, Broussard, Dale, Deneen, Fess, Gillett, 
Glenn, Goff, Greene, Grundy, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, Hawes, Hebert, 
Jones, Kean, Kendrick, Keyes, McCulloch, McNary, Metcalf, Oddie, 
Phipps, Pine, Robinson of Indiana, Robsion of Kentucky, Shortridge, 
Smoot, Steiwer, Sullivan, Thomas of Idaho, Townsend, Vandenberg, 
Wagner, Waterman, Watson. 

Not voting—19: Baird, Blease, Frazier, Goldsborough, Gould, Heflin, 
Johnson, King, Moses, Norbeck, Patterson, Ransdell, Reed, Robinson of 
Arkansas, Shipstead, Smith, Steck, Walcott, Wheeler. 

So Mr. BaRKLEY’s amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment reserved for 
a separate vote will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On the same page the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole struck out “on all steel or iron, in all 
forms and shapes, by whatever process made, and by whatever 
name designated, whether cast, hot or cold rolled, forged, 
stamped, or drawn” and inserted “on all steel or iron in the 


materials and articles enumerated or described in such para- 
graphs.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Cuter Cierk. The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
on page 62, line 6, struck out the words “ tungsten, molybdenum, 


or” and inserted the words 
more than 0.3 of 1 per cent of.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I must confess to 
having been somewhat confused when a similar item appearing 
on page 56 was under consideration. My understanding about 
the matter now is that as in Committee of the Whole the Senate 
committee amendment fixing the figures at 0.3 was adopted. 
My purpose was to ask that the action of the Committee of the 
Whole be disagreed to, leaving the text as it was in the bill 
as passed by the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are five places where this same amend- 
ment occurs in different parts of the bill. If we make this 
0.2, then we ought to agree to the other four at the same figure. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I agree with the Senator. I ask 
unanimous consent that the action of the Committee of the 
Whole with relation to the amendment on line 19, page 56, 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does not the Senator ask that the action 
be taken in all five of the places? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we must do in order to make the 
bill conform to the action already taken in two places in the 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
wants them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


“tungsten or molybdenum, or 


Quite so. 
I can give the pages now, if the Senator 


I will ask the Senator to do so. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? The Chair hears none, and 
the vote to which he has referred is reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will get the pages and the 
lines and give the memorandum to the clerk so that the 
change may be made in the other four places where the amend- 
ments have already been passed on. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that wherever the fraction 
“03” oecurs, it shall read “0.2.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Montana to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The amendment to the amendment made as in Committee 
of the Whole was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
will be made in the other places in the bill. 

The next amendment on which a separate vote was reserved 
was on page 62, line 22, where the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole struck out “4 cents” and inserted in lieu thereof 
“3 cents.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in, 

The next amendment on which a separate vote was reserved 
was on page 62, line 23, where the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole struck out “0.2” and inserted “0.3.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been acted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was nonconcurred in by unani- 
mous consent. 

The next amendment made as in Committee of the Whole on 
which a separate vote was reserved was on page 72, line 7, 
where the Senate as in Committee of the Whole struek out 
“40 per cent” and inserted in lieu thereof “50 per cent "4m the 
paragraph relating to autoclaves, catalyst chambers, or tubes, 
so as to read, “ having metal walls 1% inches or more in thick- 
ness, and parts for any of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move that “25” be in- 
serted instead of “50.” The rate in the act of 1922 is 25 per 
cent, and my motion is to restore that rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this has reference to the reaction 
chambers, which are large, heavy steel tubes or chambers used 
by fertilizer, oil, and chemical manufacturers in processes re- 
quiring vessels capable of resisting high pressure and tempera- 
tures. They have been made as large as 50 feet long and 90 
inches in diameter. 

Production is highly specialized and difficult. The machinery 
and equipment used for the manufacture of these chambers is 
the same as that required for the making of large guns, and the 
War Department considers the maintenance of the industry 
important to the national defense. 

There are but two domestic firms producing these chambers, 
and these have met severe competition, especially from Krupp, 
the large German gun manufacturers. Imports probably amount 
to about 25 per cent of domestic consumption. Manufacturers 
requested the equivalent of about 75 per cent ad valorem, and 
it is thought that sufficient encouragement should be given this 
industry to assure that its facilities will be available for the 
production of ordnance. 

Mr. President, the House fixed the rate at 40 per cent. 
The Senate committee raised that, after listening to the testi- 
mony given before the committee, to 50 per cent. As I have 
already stated, the War Department is very much interested in 
keeping this industry in the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Since the signing of the Kellogg peace pact? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That does not mean peace forever, be- 
cause the world has not yet reached the state in which people 
will agree that there will be no wars. 

The testimony showed conclusively that if we are going to 
maintain this industry, difficult as it is, we must increase the 
duty on these articles. As I have said, the House made the rate 
40 per cent, and the Senate committee recommended that the 
rate be 50 per cent, which the Senate adopted as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. I hope the Senate now will not make the 
rate 25 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I feel much disturbed that 
anything should be done to hurt these infant industries, the 
Midvale Steel Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co. They are the 
firms which make these articles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and they are about the only ones who can 
make them. 

Mr. COPELAND. As a matter of fact, these articles are 
made on special order. Hospitals make use of autoclaves. 
Every hospital is equipped with these great devices for steriliz- 
ing cotton and gauze. They are used as converters in fertiliza- 
tion factories wherever the reduction process is used, for stewing 
down fertilizer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Speaking of hospitals, there is no instrument 
used in a hospital that requires pressure above 15 peunds. 
This item would never come within that description, nor would 
a hospital ever be put to the expense of purchasing such items 
as these. This is to take care of such products as are illus- 
trated in the picture I show the Senator now. The reason why 
there are only two concerns in the United States making these 
things is that there are only a very few who could make them. 


the changes 


The question is on concurring in 
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There 
them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I also show the Senator a 
picture. The Senator has not been in a hospital for a long 
time. In sterilizing large quantities of dressings, the hospitals 
have this large compressor, where pressure far beyond 15 
pounds is required. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am told that 15 pounds is all that is neces- 
sury in any hospital in the United States. That can be easily 
understood. The articles are put in these chambers and 
sterilized, and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator ever been in a lodging 
house where there are great sterilizers, where they put in a 
whole bed and all the bed clothing, under pressure, and kill the 
bedbugs and other vermin? Of course he has not; there are no 
poor in his section of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifteen pounds pressure will do all that. 

Mr. COPELAND. The fact is that here are two infant in- 
dustries, the Midvale Steel Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
These devices are made on special order. They can be brought 
into the United States and sold at a decent price to those who 
require their use. 

The Senator, of course, 
for these 


are few factories which have the facilities for making 


I know will make a desperate fight 
two great corporations, located near Pittsburgh, but 
the fact is that it is an unnecessary tax on the American people 
when such a tariff as this is imposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator's attention to what 
befcre the article ever takes this rate. If the 
Senator will read on page 72, he will see these words— 


is necessary 


Composed wholly or in chief value 
process made 


over 20 inches 


of iron or steel, by whatever 
(except by casting), wholly or partly manufactured, if 
at the largest inside diameter (exclusive of nonmetallic 
lining) and having metal walls 1% inches or more in thickness. 


The Senator must know there never would be one of these 
articles to go into a hospital that would have a wall over 14% 
inches thick; no; not over a half inch. It does not apply to 
such an article as would be used in a hospital, or in a laundry. 
It applies to an instrument which must have a wall of 14 
inches or more. I think the Senater will admit that nothing 
like that goes into a hospital. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator be good 
enough to tell us how these infant industries do suffer by 
giving us the figures of the importations of these articles? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not a question of suffering; it is a ques- 
tion of keeping these plants going. Nobody can tell whether 
they have been prosperous or not. It is a new industry, and 
they are trying now to maintain it in this country. It is not 
going to touch a hospital anywhere in the United States. You 
would not have those walls over 14% inches thick. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have given only one use of these cylin- 
ders. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there any other use? 

Mr. COPELAND. They are used in 
where fertilizer is reduced. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not require 
would want a drum with a wall 1% inches thick if he did not 
have to have a great pressure on it, four or five times more 
than the pressure required for fertilizer. He could not afford 
to buy it, and he would not buy it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the Senator think he is making 
a 13-ineh-shell defense of two corporations which require no 
defense? The importations all together have amounted to 
$100,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole industry does not amount to very 
much. These things are not used by very many people. They 
are not used much in commerce. But we do feel, and the War 
Department feels, that we ought to maintain this industry in 
the United States for protection in case of trouble. 

Mr. COPELAND. I made that plea the other day with refer- 
ence to chlorate of sodium, but it did not go far with the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not help that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Here is a product as vo which in case of 
war, as the Senator has in mind, it is necessary to maintain the 
organization in order that we will know how to make cannon. 
We seemed to get along very well making cannon when we had 
a war. Our Navy Department is in that line of experimenta- 
tion all the time. It is a perfectly absurd thing, for the sake of 
increasing profits of the Midvale Steel Co. and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., to place upon this product a rate of 50 per cent. It 
is not proper to do it. I am willing to have the Senate deter- 
mine for itself whether it wishes to maintain that high rate or 
to continue the present rate under which no one has suffered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York to 
the amendment made as in the Committee of the Whole. 


all reduction plants 


the pressure. Nobody 
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The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment, as amended, was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment reserved 
will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 78, paragraph 339, table, house- 
kitchen, and hospital utensils, and hollow or flat ware, 
not specially provided for. In Committee of the Whole the 
committee struck out “11 cents per pound and 55” and inserted 
in lieu thereof “25 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


Composed wholly or in chief value of aluminum, 
ad valorem 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
GLENN] is interested in this amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
from Utah that the Senator from Illinois advised me that he 
does not desire to have a discussion of the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Vletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Baird George 
Barkley Glenn 
Blaine Goft 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Grundy 
Bratton Hale 
Brookhart Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hebert 
Connally Heflin 
Copeland Johnson 
Couzens Jones 
Cutting Kean 
Dale Keyes 
Fess La Follette Smoot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have an- 
Swered to their names) A quorum is present. The question 
is on concurring in the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. 
amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated. 

The CHrer CrerK. On page 78, paragraph 339, lines 16 
and 17, the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, struck out 


“11 cents per pound and 55” and inserted in lieu thereof “25” 
so as to read: 


25 per cent 


of a 


McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
= e 

die 
Overman 


Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Watson 


Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


President, I request that the 


Composed wholly or in chief value of aluminum, 25 per cent ad 
valorem 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment reserved. 

The Curer CLierK. In paragraph 369, page 103, line 19, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out the paragraph 
pertaining to automobiles and inserted the following : 


Par. 369. (a) Automobile trucks valued at $1,000 or more, automobile 
truck and motor bus chassis valued at $750 or more, automobile truck 
bodies valued at $250 or more, motor busses designed for the carriage of 
more than 10 persons, and bodies for such busses, all the foregoing, 
whether finished or unfinished, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

(b) All other automobiles, automobile chassis, and automobile bodies, 
and motor cycles, all the foregoing, whether finished or unfinished, 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

(c) Parts (except tires and except parts wholly or in chief value of 
glass) for any of the articles enumerated in subparagraph (a) or (b), 
25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have been told by the ex- 
perts that my amendment is unnecessary. I had intended to 
propose to insert after subparagraph (c), page 104, after line 19, 
a “not specially provided for” provision on the theory that 
there might be some article that carried a higher rate; but I 
have been told by the experts that it is unnecessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is unnecessary. If it was put in the bill 
it would not have any effect whatsoever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whete. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Curer CierK. The next reserved ienimeinenl is in para- 
graph 374, page 107, “Aluminum and aluminum scrap.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk the following amendment—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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The Curer CLerK. On page 107, line 18, paragraph 374, it is 
proposed to strike out “2” and insert “5”; and in line 19, to 
strike out “3%” and insert “74.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is not in order. 
The question is simply on concurring in the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. I do not think the Senate understands the situa- 
tion. 
“5” and inserted “ 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ring in the amendment. 

Mr. FESS. A negative vote on the question of concurring in 
the amendment would be the same as an affirmative vote on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, voted to strike out “5” and to insert “2.” If the Senate 


” 


Yes; and the question is on concur- 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out | 


desires to restore the 5-cent rate it can refuse to concur in the | 


amendment. 


Mr. FESS. That would be a negative vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
concur in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Fess 
Fletcher 


Frazier 
George 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Ilebert 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 


McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 
Pine 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
La Follette Smoot 
MeCulloch Steck 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on con- 
curring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if anything has 
been added to the information which the Senate had upon this 


Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wterman 
Waterman 
Watson 





subject when it was voted on as in Committee of the Whole that | 


information has in no manner been conveyed to the Senate. 
No reason has been offered by anyone why any Senator should 
change his yote or why there should be another vote on this 
item. Bear in mind that as in Committee of the Whole the 
Senate fixed the rate at 2 cents a pound on pig aluminum, 

What information has the Senate got concerning the differ- 
ence between the cost of producing aluminum in the United 
States and anywhere else in the world? It has only such in- 
formation as I gave it. I gave the Senate information from an 
article written by an expert upon the subject, appearing in the 
Mining Journal, printed in the city of London. The author of 
the article is an American engineer who has been a student of 
this particular subject. I am going to refer again to what he 
states in that article concerning the difference in the cost of pro- 
ducing aluminum in the United States and-in Europe. He says: 


Turning to the matter of aluminum reduction costs, this can not be 
much in-excess of 12 cents per pound under the worst conditions. 


And the current price in the United States is 24 cents a 
pound. 


The Aluminum Co. of America in its briefs filed in connecifon with | 
the aluminum tariff and in public statements alleges that the labor | 


item makes up 90 per cent of the production cost. 


This allegation is | 


so absurdly ridiculous that if taken at its face value it would mean | 


that the production cost of aluminum would be in excess of the present 


selling price, to accommodate such a relation of the labor item to the | 


total production cost. 
cost is not over 10 per cent of the production cost starting with the 
mining of bauxite, and the labor cost in the production of aluminum 
from alumina is 5 to 6 per cent of the total cost. 

Calculations for the production cost of aluminum have been made 
many times by those competent in the business. Thus Debar gives the 
cost for German practice as about 16 cents per pound, including in- 
terest and investments and amortization of plant. Clacker, of the 


The facts in the case are that the total labor | 


| [Mr. WatsH] wants to know what 


} all 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | 
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z . 
British Aluminum Co. (Ltd.), has quoted the figure of 12 cents, Collet 
has given 8.6 cents for Norwegian practice, Nissen has given 12 cents 
for European practice in general, and Lodin has quoted 11 cents per 


pound. Calculations by the writer for American practice 13 +- 
cents, which is amply high. 


show 


Then, we give them 2 cexts a pound on top of that, and no 
one, not even the Aluminum Co. of America, has undertaken to 
give any information to the Senate of the United States or 
either branch of Congress coneerning w its own costs 
not to speak about costs abroad. 

Now, upon what basis is the Senate to reverse its action and 
levy a duty of 5 cents a pound on pig aluminum? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, is it the proposal of the 
Senator from Utah to make the duty 2 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; my proposition is to make the duty 5 cents. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was not agreed to. The committee 
reported a duty of 5 cents a pound, and the Senate struck out 
“5” and inserted “2.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, the Senator’s amendment is to make 
2 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is to restore the duty of 5 cents. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not so understand it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
information there is that 
was not given to the Senate the other day. If I may say it, in 
kindness, the Senator himself gave some misinformation 
the other day. He made a great point of the cost of fuel, and 


it 


| we had an argument as to how coal could go into the Saguenay 
| River whether it shouk 
| St. Lawrence. 


go up the St. Lawrence or down the 


The fact of the matter is that at its plants at Massena and 
on the Saguenay the aluminum company does not use one pound 
of coal. That is information we did have before us the 
other day. Even the water used by the employees for the wash- 
ing of their hands is heated by electrodes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from New York gave 
us that information when we previously had the matter under 
consideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; not when we had the matter of alumi- 
num under consideration. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The next day or two after that I called 
attention to it in debate on another subject. 

So far as I am concerned the question is this: Are we willing 
to take a chance on the removal to Canada by this company of 
its great plants which are now operating here and which might 
just as well be operated in Canada, so far as the company is 
concerned ? 

I voted for the low rate on aluminum utensils and was glad 
to do so, but for myself I am unwilling to go farther, in view 
of the fact, that we have no rebuttal of the proposition that 
these plants will go across the border into Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wonder whence the information 
comes that they will go across the border. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, Mr. President, until I 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no; let the Senator tell us 
where we may find testimony to that effect. 

Mr. COPELAND. Until I voted on this matter the other day 
with the Senator from Montana I had never talked with anyone 
connected with the Aluminum Co. of America. But after I 
voted on the floor I did talk with the president of the Aluminum 
Co. of America. His conversation made it very clear to me that 
it was rather a matter of indifference to that great company 
what happens. It cares little whether it operates its tremen- 
dous plant on the Saguenay and enlarges it, giving Canada that 
great aluminum incustry, using the water powers of Canada, 
or whether it operates it in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, the Senator be- 
lieves Mr. Andrew W. Mellon and his brother, who are the con- 
trolling factors in the Aluminum Co. of America, will be likely 
to close their business in the United States and move it over 
into Canada? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; that is what I think. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very weil. Perhaps Senators 
upon the other side have some views about that matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no interest in Mr. Andrew W. 
Mellon or the corporation as such. I fear that corporation has 
not enough patriotism in its make-up to care a continental 
whether it operates in America or in Canada. 


not 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. Grunpy] probably will be able to give us some information 
about that. Has the Senator from Pennsylvania any informa- 
tion that the Aluminum Co. of America will move its plants 
over to Canada? 

Mr. GRUNDY. They have every inducement to do so. They 
are there already; and I am informed that instead of develop- 
ing here, as they have made every arrangement to do, they will 
cease their development here and will develop abroad. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was not the question I asked 
the Senator, I asked the Senator if he has any information 
that they propose to remove their plants over into Canada. 

Mr. GRUNDY. They are already in Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes; they have a plant there, 
and they have various plants in the United States. Has the 
Senator any information that they propose to remove any one 
of those plants into Canada? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I can say “ Yes.” This thing has been so 
sudden that, of course, they could not formulate a plan and say 
they are going to do it right off. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
mation? 

Mr. GRUNDY. 

Mr. WALSH of 
opinion is, 
num Co. 


So the Senator has not any infor- 


My opinion is—— 
Montana. I did not ask what the Senator's 

I asked if he has any information that the Alumi- 
of America, dominated by Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, 
proposes to dismantle its plants in the United States and move 
them over to Canada? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I should say yes; they do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has information from 
them to that effect? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes. Furthermore, they have here in this 
country very valuable water powers that they could sell at a 
large price, which would pay all the expense of moving their 
plants to Canada. As a power proposition, they can sell it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. None of them had the hardihood 
to come before any committee of Congress and say so. 

Mr. GRUNDY. The question was not raised at all before 
either the Finance Committee or the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly it was not. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Nobody appeared on either side. It was 
only when the matter got into the Committee of the Whole that 
they— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator whether 
this information was conveyed to him by word of mouth or by 
letter? 

Mr. GRUNDY. To me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. GRUNDY. By word of mouth, in discussing it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. By word of mouth. Who told the 
Senator they were going to move their plants over into Canada? 

Mr. GRUNDY. It was stated in discussing the matter with 
various members of the organization. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What member of the organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I can not just name them, but—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator can not name them? 

Mr. GRUNDY. They have been here for the last two weeks, 
very anxious over it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. All right. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to 
Senators for what they have added to the debate. 

Mr. President, we do not have to ask whether the Aluminum 
Co. of America will move to Canada or not. They have moved 
to Canada. They have a tremendous plant up on the Saguenay, 
and I do not want to have them move the rest of their plants 
up there. I do not know whether Mr. Mellon owns this fac- 
tory or these corporations or not. I am not interested in 
whether he does or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator ought 
to know. We were told by the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Grunpy] that each of the Mellons owns 16 per cent 
of the stock of the Aluminum Co. of America. 

Mr. COPELAND. What per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Sixteen per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. How many brothers are there? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Two brothers, each owning 16 per 
cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. So that all together they own 32 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; they own 32 per cent of it— 
that is, that is what they say. No governmental institution has 
ever been able to get the information, but we got it from the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy]. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I am glad we got it. I had an idea that 
they owned more than that. If they own only a third of this 
company, there are thousands of citizens of this country, prob- 
ably very poor compared to Mr. Mellon, who own the other 68 
per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; the Senator is in error about 
that. It is a close corporation, owned by Mr. Mellon and his 
family and his friends. The stock never has been put upon the 
market for sale. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the suggestion I was going to 
make to the Senator has already been made by the Senator 
from Montana. I do not think there is any doubt about it. The 
Mellons and their immediate friends and members of their 
families and business associates control the entire thing, and 
several other corporations, 

Mr. COPELAND. All right. Here is the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris], who is arguing in season, out of season— 
I glory in it, and I am glad he is doing so—in favor of the de- 
velopment of the water powers of this country. This great cor- 
poration went up into my State and developed water power; 
and now there are those, including, I assume the President of 
the United States—certainly it was his position when he was 
Secretary of Commerce—who are anxious to develop the water 
power of the St. Lawrence. But Senators, with no accurate 
information as to what may happen, are willing to take a 
chance on the release of these thousands upon thousands of 
horsepower now used by the Aluminum Co. of America in my 
State by the removal of the aluminum plant to Canada. What 
encouragement then will there be for further development of 
our water powers? 

I do not care anything about how the ownership may be, or 
whether they make money or not. I want the factories to 
operate in the United States of America and give employment to 
the 10,000 men and women who are now employed by that great 
corporation. 

That is where I stand in this matter. Now, you can do as 
you like. I can only cast my own vote. I ean speak simply 
for myself; but I do not propose taking any chance on the re- 
lease from employment in our country of the wage earners of 
10,000 families now employed by this great corporation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the difference in the cost of 
production of aluminum in the United States and abroad is just 
1 cent—the difference between 12 cents and 13 cents—is the 
Senator willing to give them 5 cents a pound? 

Mr. COPELAND. Why did they go up into Canada then if 
it is to their great interest to stay here? Why did they do that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has not undertaken 
to answer that question. 

Mr. COPELAND. The other question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the rate now? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The rate now is 5 cents. It was 
raised from 2 cents to 5 cents in 1922, and they immediately 
jumped the price of pig aluminum 38 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. And now the Senator proposes, in spite 
of the fact that these great water powers have been opened 
in our country, to do something which may send all of the 
aluminum interests into Canada. If the Senator wants to 
do that, that is his business. I am not going to take a chance 
on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, they may send them 
to South America. They may send them to Australia. They 
may do anything; but what reason, what basis has the Senator 
to offer in support of his contention that they may do so? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, was it not one of the 
Senator’s investigating committees that developed the fact 
that the Mellon interests had purchased these rights on the 
Saguenay? What investigation was it that brought out that 
fact? That move indicates what I have striven to present to 
the country—that the pending action of the Senate may drive 
beyond our borders the whole aluminum industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This was the investigation that 
brought that out: 

The Duke estate, or Mr. Duke before his death, entered into 
an agreement, it was artleged, with one Haskell, a resident of 
the State of Massachusetts, by which Haskell and Duke agreed 
to develop this Saguenay water power and use it in the pro- 
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duction of aluminum. According to averments made by him 
in a complaint filed in the United States court, the Duke estate 
then abandoned him—Duke having meanwhile died—and the 
Aluminum Co. of America developed the power on 
Saguenay River, and built there an aluminum plant, utilizing 
the power thus developed which originally was owned by the 
Duke estate. 

Haskell then brought suit in the United States court, charg- 
ing this agreement and the violation of it by the Aluminum 
Co,, contrary to the antitrust act, and asked for damages 


in the amount of $8,000,000, and treble damages under the act. | 
The case was tried, and the jury found all these facts to be | 


established. It was reversed, however, on appeal to the circuit 
court of appeals; and the testimony in the case given by Mr. 
Mellon himself was introduced in connection with the resolution 


by which the Committee on the Judiciary was directed to inquire | 


into his eligibility for the office of Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator does not object, I should like to 
ask permission to withdraw the amendment I offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment to with- 
draw. The question is on concurring in the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I sent to the desk an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The last part of the 
amendment is in order. It changes the result. 
is not in order, because it is simply a question of voting in the 
Senate as to whether or not the Senate will concur in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The request for the yeas and nays is withdrawn. The ques- 
tion is on concurring in the amendment made as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I ask permission 
amendment. 


to withdraw that 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator withdraws his amend- ! 


ment. The question is on concurring in the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole. 
The amendment was concurred in. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 
The LecIsLATIvVe CLERK. Paragraph 376, page 108, antimony: 


will state the next 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out lines 3 | 


to 5, inclusive, and inserted: 
376 (a). Antimony, as regulus 
shall be subject to duty as follows, etc. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
insist on his request for a separate vote on this amendment? 
Mr. COPELAND. Yes, Mr. President. 
I hope Senators will give attention to this matter, because 
many of them have spoken to me about it. You have received 
very many letters on the subject. 


Par. or metal, of whatever grade, 


The House passed paragraph 376 placing a rate of 2 cents | 


a pound on antimony. The Senate adopted a very complicated 
sliding seale which nobody pretends to understand. It is my 
desire that we do not concur in the Senate amendment, but 
continue antimony under the House rate at 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr 
unstable that it seemed to me and to the committee that there 
ought to be a sliding scale here. 

When antimony reaches the price of 14 cents a pound, if it 
ever does, there is no necessity whatever of any duty on it. 
When it reaches the price of 10 cents a pound, not over 11 
cents a pound, we provide 2 cents a pound on the antimony. 


That is the present rate, but sometimes it goes down to 7 cents 


and sometimes it goes up to 16 or 17 cents. It is a product 
the price of which varies sometimes very rapidly, and ranges 
all the way from 7 cents up to over 16 cents. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I desire to point out to the Senator the dis- 
cussion we had in the Finance Committee when this matter was 
taken up. 

What the Senator says with respect to the sliding scale seems 
to be correct; but on further consideration I think the commit- 
tee made a grave error, because the whole temptation, based on 
this sliding scale, is to permit the Chinese monopoly to keep the 
price high. 

In other words, the higher the price the less the revenue the 
Government will get under the tariff, and the tariff is not for 
protective purposes at all, but rather for revenue purposes, and 
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the | 


Senator's | 
The first part | 


Does the Senator from New York 


President, the price of antimony is so | 
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largely because the production of antimony metal is a monopoly 
in China. So when we discussed the matter in the Finance 
Committee we had a view the reverse of what seems to be the 
correct view. I think the committee made a grave error in 
| putting in the sliding scale, for the very reasons I have just 
| outlined. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is the fact, as I see it, that 
the foreigner will get just as much out of his antimony as he 
|} can. He will sell just cheap enough to get under the local price. 
If the foreign price is 14 cents, then we want a very small duty 
upon what is shipped into the United States for protection. 

If it goes down to 7 cents, a duty of 4 cents will make it 
| only 11 cents, and it seems to me that would be the time when 
it would be needed, if at any time. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not recall 
was domestic competition. The whole discussion 
mittee was to the effect that there was a 
and the tariff was put on for that reason. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us ask what the local production, the 
domestic production, is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the statistics here. The production in 
the United States, by antimony content, has been as follows: 
In 1919, from the antimony ores, short tons, nothing; in hard 
| lead from lead ores, 1,518 short tons. The total primary 
1.518 short tons. The secondary, from alloys and scrap and 
dross, was 4,300 tons, a total of short tons of 5,917. 

In 1927, as far as the antimony from ores is concerned, the 
production was nothing. In hard lead from lead 1,996 
short tons. The total primary, 1,996 short tons. The secondary, 
from alloys, scrap and dross, 12,400 short tons. The total of 
short tons in 1927 was 14,396, as against 5,917 in 1919. 

Mr. COPELAND. This the fact regarding antimony, 
regulus, that we had no production in 1920 and 1921; four 

tons in 1922; 10 tons in 1923; 33 tons in 1924; 33 tons in 1925; 

43 tons in 1926, and we have not had any since 

Mr. SMOOT. That refers to the antimony from the ores. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no reason in the world why we 

should have any rate on this form of antimony. I am sure 
/ every Senator sees that. So I have no disposition to prolong 

the agony. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have some information 
| from battery men in Massachusetts, and they state four objec 
tions to the sliding-scale rate which has been incorporated in 
the bill. I repeat the objections so as to get the 
opinion, he having evidently made a special study 
provision. 

They state— 

First. That the sliding scale will raise the cost of batteries 
to the consumers, the majority of whom are farmers. 

Second. There is no antimony ore mined in the United States, 

Third. There is no antimony metal produced in the United 
States, so that there is no industry to protect. 

Fourth. The application for the increased rates was made by 
the representatives of a British company, who propose erecting 
a smelter in Texas to smelt ore from Mexican mines. 

All of the letters I have on the subject set forth in substance 
those objections to the committee amendment which 
incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. They correctly state the facts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am, therefore, 
} Senator from New York in his position. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


that 
in 
Chinese 


any testimony there 
the com 


monopoly, 





Is 


ores, 


is 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


Senator's 
of this 


has been 


with the 


The plates used in the batteries are made 
of antimony and lead, and if the amendment which was adopted 
by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole should be written 
into the law, it would increase the price of every battery used 


in the country. In every Ford car, every automobile, every 
electric bell, wherever they use batteries, the cost will be in- 
creased, and of course every battery maker and every battery 
user is interested in lowering the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only about 10 or 10% or 11 per cent 
antimony is used in batteries, and it is hard antimony 
| goes into the making of batteries. It would not 
anything. ° 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The fact that there is no 
antimony mined in the United States impresses me as a very 
important matter to consider in connection with this duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not desire to go on with the argu- 
ment. The Senate is informed, and if-Senators are here and 
vote, they will destroy this amendment, in my judgment. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I send an amendment 
desk which I would like to have read. 


of 
which 
umount to 


to tne 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- | 
ment | 

The L&GIsLATive CLERK The Senator from Nevada moves to | 
strike out paragraph 376, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Par. 376 
of illovs containing le 
(whethe 
liquated antimony, one-fourth of 1 per cent 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I have 
paragraph 376 and insert the following: 


Antimony, as regulus or metal and the antimony 
ad than 1 per of 
not dutiable under par. 393) 4 cents per pound; needle or 


per pound. 


moved 


content 


and more cent antimony 


to strike out | 


Par. 376. Antimony, as 
lead 


dutiable 


regulus or metal, and the 
more than 1 per cent of antimony 
under par. 393), 4 cents per pound; needle 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


antimony contents 
containing 
not 
liquated antimony 


of alloys and 
(whether 


or 


or 


At my request, 
on paragraph 


a brief setting forth full data and observations 
the antimony schedule, prepared by Mr. 
H. P. Henderson, an able and reliable mining engineer and an 
authority on the subject, was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL | 
Recorp of December 18, 1929, on pages 840 to 844. It will not | 
be necessary for me to duplicate the information presented in | 
this brief, but there are some important observations I desire | 
to make. 


REASONS FOR A PROTECTIVE DUTY 

A duty on antimony, as provided for in this amendment 
will sustain continuous domestic operations and will be bene- | 
ficial in several important respects. 

This domestic industry will be of benefit to mining, smelting, 
and manufacturing in the Western, Southern, Central, and East- | 
ern States, increasing labor employment and the consumption 
of industrial products. 

Without a domestic market, no development of deposits of 
a base metal such as antimony is possible. 

The enactment of this amendment will create a market for 
domestic antimony ores heretofore nonexistent. 

Reasonably stabilized prices at a moderate level should re- 

from the enactment of this amendment. Instead of being 
handicapped by the wildly fluctuating prices and periodically 
extortionate levels that have occurred under Chinese monopoly, 
the producers, manufacturers, and consumers of antimony alike 
would benefit by price stability. 


sult 


In the not distant future there will be developed a domestic 


supply of at least one-half of our national requirements of 
this important war commodity for which we now depend 
miinly on a single source in the interior of China, a source 
that may be interrupted in peace, and particularly open to 
being cut off in the event of war. 

LEVEL PROTECTION NBECESSARY 

The production cost of Chinese antimony since 1924 has been 
about 7.7 cents per pound delivered in the American market 
including the present 2-cent duty. Domestic production is esti- 
mated to cost 9.7 cents per pound, therefore, 2 cents additional 
protection is needed to equalize foreign and domestic produe- 
tion costs. 

With the severe weakness of Chinese exchange during the 
last few months average Chinese costs are now probably one- 
half cent cheaper than during the average of the last few years, 
and for the immediate future 4 cents duty would probably be 
one-half cent too low for complete protection, but it is hoped 
that this exchange condition will prove temporary. There is 
ample evidence that a 4cent duty would have been no more 
than sufficient at any time for the past 15 years to afford 
adequate protection. 

OBJECTIONS TO 


OF 


FINANCE COMMITTEE SCALB 

The sliding scale reported by the Finance Committee, though 
nominally including 4 cents duty, would not result in 4 cents 
duty until the market price should fall to 7 cents, or the ec. i. f. 
price to 3 cents, a lower level than has been reached in 40 years, 
which would mean nearly 3 cents loss to Chinese industry. 
Such price would never be reached, and consequently the 4-cent 
duty of the sliding scale would never be effective. A sliding 
scale that would protect domestic industry against shutdowns 
forced by Chinese competition, and would permit growth of 
domestic competition, would have to provide 4 cents protection 
at and below 11% cents market price. 

There is, however, great objection to the step feature of the 
committee’s scale and much objection to the principle of a 
change in duty with a change in market price from manufac- 
turers of antimony products who buy antimony in China for 
two or three months future delivery on a ec. i. f. New York 
basis, and wish to immediately make a corresponding price 
to their customers without any risk of a change in cost of their 
antimony through a change in duty at the date of import. 

Miners also prefer 4 cents specific duty to the sliding scale 
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For these reasons 4 cents duty is now proposed rather than a 
sliding scale changed from the committee’s scale to give a neces- 
sary level of protection. 

In this amendment, the antimony contents of alloys with lead 
has also been included, as the lead contents of such alloys is 


| dutiable at the same rate as lead bullion under paragraph 393. 


This is particularly important in the case of antimony, as most 
antimony goes into actual use in the form of alloys with lead, 
such as type metal, babbitt, and so forth, which are therefore, a 
stage of manufacture advanced beyond antimony metal. With- 


| out this provision such alloys could be prepared abroad from 


antimony metal and imported free as to antimony contents; 
avoiding the duty on antimony metal. 

The Senate has already adopted an amendment to paragraph 8, 
so that the same duty will apply to antimony oxide that is 
adopted for antimony metal under paragraph 376. 

DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 

The domestic antimony industry that existed during the war 
zeased during the postwar depression, which was especially se- 
vere in the antimony industry, due to especially large war stocks 
of antimony, and antimony prices fell to the lowest level on 
record. In 1922, at the tariff hearings for the Fordney-McCum- 
ber bill, 4 cents duty on antimony was recommended as neces- 
sary, but only 2 cents duty was enacted. 

Under this duty, mine production has not been resumed in 
the formerly productive States of Arkansas, Idaho, Nevada, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, California, Oregon, and 


| Alaska, and smelting has not been resumed in California, Wash- 


ington, and New Jersey where antimony ores were formerly 
smelted. The United States has been without any market for 
antimony ores except a special grade of antimony-sulphide ore 
with almost no gangue or other impurities, used for making anti- 
mony compounds. It is impracticable that domestic mines 
should be operated for this grade alone, and there has been no 
market for the average products of domestic mines, such as af- 
forded by smelters for other base metals. Without the market 
for ores afforded by domestic smelting of a base metal, the devel- 
opment of mines from prospects has no chance of success, 

Antimony is widely distributed through the mineralized areas 
of our country and there is good reason to believe that many 
antimony deposits, both those that have been productive and 
prospects in the mining States that have not been productive, 
have not received sufficient attention in the disorganized condi- 
tion of the antimony industry, and will become productive with 
4 cents protection provided for in this amendment. 

AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS SUPPORTS AMENDMENT 

The American Mining Congress, after careful investigation, 
wrote me, on February 4, 1930, requesting a specific duty of 4 
cents per pound of metal, as provided for in this amendment. I 
submit this letter for publication in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHorrriper in the chair). 
Without objection, permission is granted. 

The letter is as follows: 


Ture AMBRICAN MINING CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1930. 
Senator TasKER L. Opprp, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Oppie: The American Mining Congress wishes to 
strongly indorse your amendment to paragraph 376 of the tariff bill 
providing for 4 cents duty on antimony and the antimony contents of 
alloys containing lead. 

We believe that such duty would be of great benefit to all sections of 
our industry producing and consuming antimony, including mines, 
smelters, manufacturers, and ultimate consumers, and that the specific 
duty of 4 cents would be simple and less expensive to administer. 

The extent of our national dependence on a far-distant foreign 
source, with price fixing at a high level, has been similar to the harmful 
situation which existed in our rubber supply a few years ago. There 
seems no reason to question that, with continuous domestic competition 
in the antimony industry, extremely high prices and extremely wide 
fluctuations will be greatly reduced in future. 

Our investigation of this matter has led us to believe that 4 cents 
protection is necessary to keep a domestic antimony industry in opera- 
tion outside of China and secure the benefits of competition. 

Very truly yours, 
THe AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, 
By McKintey W. Krieeu, 
Mineral Tariffs Division. 
NEVADA’S LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY INDORSES AMENDMENT 

Mr. ODDIE. The Legislative Assembly of the State of Ne- 
vada on March 21, 1929, passed Joint Resolution No. 18, me- 
morializing Congress relative to the tariffs which should be 
provided for numerous metals and minerals deposits of which 
occur in Nevada. During the Great War Nevada contributed 
more antimony than did any other State, and the resolution 
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passed by the legislative assembly requests that a rate of 4 cents 
per pound on antimony metal be provided in order to make 
possible the operation of Nevada's antimony deposits. 


I submit Resolution No. 18 for publication in the Recorp at | 


this point. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

is granted. 
The resolution is as follows: 
ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 18, APPROVED MARCH 21, 
IZING CONGRESS RELATIVE TO PRODUCTS OF THE STATE OF 


1929, MEMORIAL- 

NEVADA 
Whereas brucite, bismuth, cadmium, graphite, lime, magnesite, mona- 

zite and thorium, quicksilver, tale, lead, fluorspar, molybdenum, anti- 


mony, metallic arsenic, arsenious acid, barytes, bauxite, crude gypsum, 


kaolin, montmorillonite, mica, potash, pumice, garnet, tourmaline, traver- | 


tine, marble, asbestos, and metallic tungsten are valuable 
found within the borders of the State of Nevada; and 
Whereas the production, transportation, and reduction of many of 
the foregoing products are extremely expensive in proportion to the 
Same costs relative to the foreign products of the same materials, 
thereby resulting in stagnation in the production of said materials 


within this State unless the same shall be protected by proper tariff | 


duties : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be, and is hereby, 
memorialized by the Senate and Assembly of the State of Nevada as 
follows: 

For a continuation of the present duties, inclusive of the increases 
granted by the President on bismuth, cadmium, graphite, lime, mag- 
nesite, brucite, monazite and thorium, quicksilver, and tale; to make 
applicable to brucite, a Nevada product, the same duties as applies to 


magnesite; and to bentonite and the filtering clays in general the duties | 


now applicable to tale; for a continuation of at least the present duty 
on zine and a slightly higher on lead, fluorspar, and molybdenum ; for 
an increase on antimony of from 2 to 4 cents per pound; and metallic 
arsenic, 6 cents per pound; arsenious acid or white arsenic, 4 cents per 


pound; barytes, $8 per short ton, and bauxite, $3 per long ton; crude | 


gypsum, $3 per ton; crushed gypsum, $3.50 per ton; calcined gypsum, 
not less than $4.25 per ton; and on kaolin (add montmorillonite), 


$3.75 per ton; on mica, potash, pumice, abrasive, garnet and tourma- | 


lines, pumice stone, travertine, marble, and asbestos the duties recom- 
mended by the American Mining Congress, and to forbid their free entry 
as ship ballast; on metallic tungsten, not less than per 


6744 cents 


pound ; and on manganese, of which mineral Nevada is a heavy potential | 
American | 


producer, the duties now sought and advocated by 
Manganese Producers Association; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, duly authenticated, be trans- 
mitted forthwith by the secretary of state of the State of Nevada to 
the President of the United States Senate and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each of our Senators and to our 
Representative in Congress. 


the 


MORLEY GRISWOLD, 
President of the Senate. 
V. R. Meriacpo, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
R. C. TURRITTIN, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
V. M. HENDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
STatTe OF NEVADA, 
Department of State, sa: 

I, W. G. Greathouse, duly elected, qualified, and acting secretary of 
state of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true, full, and correct copy of the original assembly Joint Resolution No. 
18 of the thirty-fourth session of the Legislature of the State of 
Nevada, now on file and of record in this office. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of state at my office in Carson City, Nev., this 23d day of 
March, A. D, 1929. 

[| SEAL.] W. G. GrReaTHouss, 

Secretary of State. 
MINE OPERATORS INDORSE AMENDMENT 

Mr. ODDIE. A letter from Mr. Henry M. Rives, secretary of 
the Nevada Mine Operators’ Association, January 24, 1930, states 
as follows: 

The attention of this organization has been called to your efforts in 
endeavoring to secure a tariff duty on antimony. The mining industry 
of Nevada is in hearty accord with your proposal, and I am directed to 
inform you that the association indorses the tariff duty you advocate. 
Protection of our domestic mining industry is just as essential as pro- 
tection to other industries. 


Mr. J. A. Fulton, director of Mackay School of Mines, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, on January 17, 19380, writes as follows: 

We have many excellent antimony prospects, as you know, and if these 
deposits can be exploited it will go a long way toward helping out the 
very trying condition which has been created here by the dropping in 
silver. 


Without objection, permission | 


| of antimony. 


products | 


|} and myself have spent up to 


| of the gold from deep deposits in Alaska. 
| pioneers in “ porphyry” copper development on which our con 
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Mr. L. W. Wickes, consulting engineer, Los Angeles, January 
20, 1930, makes the following statement: 


Some years ago this office was materially 
of antimony 


interested in the production 
If we had a higher tariff on the metal wi 

With 
properties 


might well have 
tariff 


down 


been able to have continued production. 
it is entirely possible that some of the 


in increase in the 


which we shut 


|} might again be made to produce 


A letter from Mr. John A. Burgess, geologist, Mills Building, 
San Francisco, January 20, 1930, indicates the possibilities of 
national antimony development, as follows: 


There is no doubt that the United States can produce a large amount 
There are quite a number of such mines in the State of 
Nevada, among which are the White Caps Mine and another one in Dixie 
Valley in Churchill County 
. . * . . + . 
I sincerely hope that the provision for which you stand 
incorporated in the new tariff 


shall be 


A telegram from Stewart Campbell, State mine inspector of 
Idaho, January 22, 1930, reads as follows: 

Deposits of 
Valley, 
Those in 


antimony, principally 
Blaine, Idaho, 
the Couer d'Alene district 
developed, a number of 
been constructed, and in 
produced and marked The deposits in 
Counties contain a high-grade ore, most of which can be shipped with 
out preliminary treatment During the war when 
manded a high price a large tonnage was produced 
the mines in Valley County. 


the sulphide, are found in Sho 


shone, Boise, Owyhee, and Custer Counties 


of Shoshone County have been ex- 
mills for the the 
the past a been 


tensively concentration of 
large tonnage 


Valley, and 


ore have 


has 
Blaine, Owyhee 
antimony 
and shipped from 
In all the above-mentioned counties there 
are many deposits containing a large available tonnage of commercial 
ore which can be readily marketed when freight and market conditions 
will permit it to be produced at profit. A proper duty on antimony 
should United States market for domestic ores if so many 
mines in foregoing counties could be reopened at great benefit to State. 


From a letter from Mr. F. W. Bradley, mining engineer and 
operator, San Francisco, January 15, 1930, I quote: 


com- 


establish 


This is a matter that I am very much interested in, as my associates 
this time nearly $600,000 
an antinrony property situated at Stibnite, Valley County, Idaho 

I hope you will continue to do all you possibly can in urging that 
the proposed protection on antimony be taken care of in the tariff bill. 
Otherwise the expenditure of my associates and myse!f in this enterprise 


in developing 


|} can not be made a commercial success. 


Mr. Bradley is one of the most prominent American mining 
engineers and one who as a mine operator has done as much as 
any other individual in the development of the mining industry 
of the West and Alaska. He is president of the company that 
brought Idaho to its leading position in silver-lead production, 
and was the leader of the companies that have produced most 
He was one of the 


tinued leading national position in copper has depended. He is 
president of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. His views should be given great weight in consider- 
ing the need for an increase in the duty on antimony. 


SMELTERS INDORSE AMENDMENT 


The following quotations from letters received show the Tavor- 
able attitude of the smelting industry: 

From Prof. Charles E. Locke, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and one of the prominent American metallurgical 
authorities, January 18, 1930: 


As one who is interested in the United States mining and metal 
lurgical industry, I wish to commend the indorsement of the American 
Mining Congress for a duty on metallic antimony, which duty, as I 
understand it, was proposed by you and which should have the effect 
of promoting the smelting of antimony ore in this country, and, at the 
same time, should not have the effect of increasing the price to the con 
sumers, since the effect would be largely to stabilize the industry, in 
sure a constant supply and a uniform price, which price should not be 
greater’ than the average of the wide fluctuations in antimony metal of 
the past due to the difficulties of securing a regular supply from China 


From H. P. Henderson, mining engineer and authority on 
antimony, New York, January 29, 1930, I quote as follows: 


I wish to inform you of my highest approval of the amendment you 
have recently offered for 4 duty on antimony metal and the 
antimony contents of lead alloys, which I believe is necessary for any 
continuous domestic operation in this industry. 

Subject only to such 4 cents protection, I want you to know that the 
financing and construction of a domestic antimony smelter is definitely 
arranged, such construction to start immediately, 
final details, after enactment of 4 cents duty. 


cents 


except for a few 
This smelter will be of 
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capacity of 3,600 tons of antimony metal annually, or one-third of United 
States consumption, and should be in operation in less than one year. 

At present there is no domestic market for the ordinary grade of 
ores I believe under 4 cents duty at least one-half of 
domestic antimony metal requirements can be produced from domestic 
sinelters within two or three years, and this should give much stimulus 
to domestic antimony mining 


From Galen H 
States Smelting, 
16, 1980: 


I wish 


antimony 


Clevenger, consulting metallurgist, United 
tefining & Mining Co., Boston, Mass., January 


to say that I favor the increase of duty on antimony and 
antimonial alloys as recommended. I know that such a measure would 
be of a great deal of benefit to both the mining and metallurgical indus- 
tries which are attempting to produce antimony and antimonial alloys 
in competition with foreign producers having a very low scale of 
waxes. 


INDORSEMENTS BY MANUFACTURERS 


The following excerpts from the letters I have received show | 


the attitude of manufacturers: 
From Rare Metal Products Co., Belleville, N. J., manufac- 
turers of antimony sulphuret, January 20, 1930: 


We about 35 tons per month of antimony oxide, most of 
which we import from Belgium and China. Over a period of 15 years in 
this fleld we found these sources of this raw material unsatis- 
factory because of wide price fluctuations and considerable variation in 
quality For these reasons we would like to see an antimony oxide 
industry established in the United States. The present duty on anti- 
mony oxide is 2 cents per pound. This duty has not resulted in a 
satisfactory domestic source, 


consume 


have 


From Antimony Products Co., New Brunswick, N. J., manu- 
facturers of antimony oxide, January 17, 1930: 


We, as importers of antimony ore from Bolivia and China, and 
manufacturers of antimony oxide, are very much in favor of the pro- 
posed tariff increase. 

While we believe that price stabilization is a most important feature 
of the proposed schedule, to be brought about by the establishment of 
further domestic industries, and the consequent price stabilization 
through competition, we confess that we have what is to us a more 
important reason, our own salvation. 

We have a plant and raw material investment of nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars which, with the rapidly declining price of Chinese 
autimony, it is not possible for us to continue to operate without show- 
ing considerable loss. Unless we receive assistance in the new tariff bill 
we will have no choice but to cease operations. 

From Stanley Fullwood, New 
January 17, 1980: 


York, manufacturers’ agent, 


I have been intimately connected with the import of antimony metal 
for about 30 years and am heartily in accord with the proposed tariff 
increase. If any merchandise needs a “doctor,” antimony metal 
surely does; due to the wide fluctuations in prices, over the past few 
years, no one has made any money out of the metal, and, in fact, many 
old-time dealers have given up the business on account of its instability. 

Personally I favor a 4-cent specific duty rather than a sliding scale 
for the reason that it will be more feasible. 


CONSUMERS SUPPORT AMENDMENT 


The following excerpts show the attitude of consumers: 

Frem Sullivan Machinery Co., January 22, 1930. General 
office, Chicago; works, New Hampshire and Indiana: 

In reference to suggested tariff on antimony, we feel this is thor- 
oughly warranted and strongly indorse same. 

Under present conditions of practically a foreign monopoly, any- 
thing that can be done to create competition and stabilize the price 
prevent the wide fluctuations over short periods of time is 
certainly sound and to be desired, to say nothing of the development of 
our own domestic deposits. 

There is nothing more unjust to American industry than to have to 
play Santa Claus to some foreign monopoly, due to improper tariff 
making prohibitive proper competition and development 
own resources, 


and 


regulations 


of our 


From Diester Machine Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., January 22, 
1930: 

In view of the existing conditions in connection with the importa- 
tion of this metal, I did not think that there would be any serious 
question raised concerning an increase of this duty, especially when all 
of the advantages to be derived from such an increase were taken into 
consideration, 

I do not feel that it will be necessary to rehash in this letter any of 
these advantages as they are set forth so forcibly in your remarks, with 
which I concur whole-heartedly. 


From John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., January 13, 
1930: 
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It will undoubtedly assure the domestic smelting of antimony and it 
will also tend to do away with the extremely high prices and price fluc- 
tuations which have been characteristic of the Chinese antimony 
monopoly. 


Numerous letters in support of adequate protection in this in- 
dustry have been received by me from California, Illinois, In- 
diana, Nevada, Idaho, Kansas, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, and Massachusetts. The 
issue is of general rather than of sectional interest. As is well 
known, Americans are universally opposed to monopoly, and par- 
ticularly a foreign monopoly that is beyond the reach of our 
laws, and American industry desires stabilized conditions as a 
basis for operations. Only those who profit by speculation favor 
highly fluctuating price conditions. 

DOMESTIC COMPETITION VERSUS FOREIGN MONOPOLY 

For the past 10 years or more China has had a monopoly in 
our domestic antimony market and in the world market, vary- 
ing between 65 and 95 per cent of world production according 
to price conditions, 

During the four years after the war large war stocks existed 
on the market, giving competition with current production until 
1923, when such stocks were exhausted. Such competition of 
war stocks put the price down to the lowest level on record, 
and practically all production outside China ceased, with China 
producing at least 95 per cent of the world’s antimony. 

From 1923, having complete monopoly, a rising demand was 
taken advantage of by the Chinese to put up the price from 
7.8 cents average in 1923, to 25 cents high in 1925 and 1926, 
the highest peace-time price on record. Following these high 
prices production outside of China started and grew to the 
extent of about 35 per cent of world production, and under such 
competition prices have dropped from 17.5 cents average in 
1925, to 15.9 cents in 1926, 12.3 cents in 1927, 10.3 cents in 1928, 
to 8.8 cents in 1929. 

The present price for two or three months’ delivery, for cost, 
insurance, and freight, New York, is 6 cents, corresponding to 8 
cents market price. At such price practically all world competi- 
tion with China is at loss and complete shut down is imminent, 
which would strengthen China’s world monopoly of production 
from about 65 per cent during the last few years to 95 per 
cent or more, with an expectation that the extortionate price 
rise to 25 cents of 1923-1925 would be repeated. 

With changes between complete and partial Chinese monopoly, 
there have been an extraordinary series of price fluctuations in 
the antimony market. 

From 8.25 cents in July, 1924, to 22 cents in February, 1925, 
the price rose 13.75 cents in 7 months. 

From 22 cents in February, 1925, to 11 cents in April, 1925, 
the price fell 11 cents in 21%4 months. 

From 11 cents in April, 1925, to 17.5 cents in May, 1925, the 
price rose 6.5 cents in 18 days. 

From 17.25 cents in October, 1925, to 25 cents in January, 
1926, the price rose 7.75 cents in 2% months. 

From 25 cents in January, 1926, to 9.5 cents in May, 1926, 
the price fell 15 cents in 4% months. 

From 9.25 cents in May, 1926, to 16.75 cents in August, 1926, 
the price rose 7.5 cents in 2% months. 

No industry, subjected to such rapid and extensive price 
fluctuations, can long survive and, therefore, the 2-cent increase 
in duty provided for in this amendment is but a moderate in- 
surance against the continuation of such fluctuations and 
against the repetition of the exorbitant price reached in 
1925-26. 

CHINESE ANTIMONY TRUST 

The Department of Commerce has called attention to the bad 
effects of antimony prices of both interruption by local Chinese 
disturbances, which are not unlikely to be repeated at any time, 
and deliberate action in restraint of trade. Both factors are 
of great importance, because China has been the sole major 
source of antimony. 

In Mineral Resources of the United States, 1924, Part I, page 
106, referring to the increase in antimony price from 9.75 cents 
at the close of 1923, to 17.5 cents at the close of 1924, it is 
stated: 


The primary cause of the unusual rise in price was the civil war 
in China in 1923 and 1924, which curtailed production, prolonged de- 
moralization in the industry, and resulted in general world-wide short- 
age of antimony. Contributing causes were speculative control of 
Chinese stocks and Chinese output, and a comparatively large demand 
from Burope because of revival of Buropean trade. ~ 


In connection with the above, it is interesting that reduction 
of only 2,197 tons in Chinese output from 14,256 tons in 1923 to 
12,059 tons in 1924, served to accomplish this 8-cent price rise, 
a decrease in output that could easily have been made up by 
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increased output from other sources had there been going opera- 
tions in other countries. Word production in 1927 was 45,676 
tons, of which 28,450 tons were Chinese, or 37.7 per cent. 
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I also wish to quote from pages 20 to 22 of Trade Information | 


Bulletin No. 624, issued late in 1929 by the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce : 


It seems probable that the large reserves in China and the range of 
prices at which its can be mined and marketed have militated 
against the development of deposits in other parts of the world. 
sibly due to the instability of price of antimony from a world standpoint 
and the wide range of these fluctuations, it would appear that the 


ores 


mining of antimony is not as attractive to the miner as that of some | 


other metals. 

As has been stated, the range of price at which antimony can be 
profitably produced in China, the cheapness with which the material can 
be mined and smelted, as well as the large reserves, have placed the 
Chinese producer in the position to dominate the world market. 


From time to time there have been attempts by the merchants 


| pete with China exists 


Pos- | 
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The present military weakness can be largely removed while 
curing an economic evil such as has existed in the antimony 
market. A 4-cent duty as provided in this amendment should 
accomplish beth purposes. 

SUMMARY 

As shown by letters received, very general agreement in favor 
of this amendment that will enable domestic producers to com- 
among miners, smelters, manufacturers 
of antimony compounds, and consumers—in all parts of the 


| country from California to New York and New Jersey. 


Although a few appear to prefer a sliding scale that would 
give adequate protection, there has been no important opposi- 
tion to 4 cents duty and almost all prefer it. All figures sub- 
mitted both in support of 4 cents duty and in opposition to the 
sliding scale show 4 cents protection is necessary. 

There is strong opposition to the Finance Committee scale 


| both because it would not give protection to insure the domestic 


in | 


Ilankow and Changsha to form an association to control shipments and | 


standardize prices. These attempts have invariably resulted in failure, 


due in part to the breaking of contracts by various merchants. 


In connection with the continuing quotation, I wish to empha- 
size that the average 1926 New York price of antimony was 
15.9 cents. 

In 1926 a serious attempt was made with the formation of an organi- 
zation known as the Sikwangshan Antimony Association. Article I of 
the agreement stated: 

“Recently the price of antimony regulus has declined. We think 
that this decline is caused by manipulation of the market in Europe and 
America. Therefore we 
of Sikwangshan antimony firms for the purpose of raising the price of 
antimony and safeguarding the future of our business.” 

This association was made up of a large number of the Changsha 
merchants, but did not include all of those dealing in antimony, nor 
did all the foreign firms lend their support to the association. The 
scheme failed because the association attempted to maintain the price 
at approximately 14 to 15 cents per pound c. i. f. New York. 


Such ec. i. f. price is equivalent, adding a 2-cent duty, to 
New York market price of 16 to 17 cents, 


to 17 cents under monopoly, as compared with a market price 
stabilized by continuous competition in the vicinity of 11.5 


cents average desired by the domestic industry under 4 cents | 


tariff protection. 

Such Chinese monopolistic action would be unlawful in the 
United States under our antitrust laws. It is harmful in de- 
liberate price raising and harmful also in the great fluctuations 
caused by artificial price raising followed by price reaction. 

This situation is beyond the reach of our antitrust laws, and 
can only be benefited by a 4-cent duty balancing Chinese and 
domestic costs, and so insuring continuous domestic competition 
with China. 

Obviously a tariff revision that does not permit domestic 
competition would increase domestic cost with no other effect. 


Four cents duty, equalizing Chinese and domestic costs, is neces- | 


sary for benefit. With competition, the price of antimony should 
remain moderate, with fluctuations about in proportien to the 
normal of other metals. Antimony is mostly used alloyed with 
lead. Taking the average prices of antimony and lead for the 
years 1928 and 1925, the increase in the price of lead was 21 
per cent and of antimony 124 per cent. With competition in 
the antimony market, price fluctuations similar to those of lead 
should be expected in future. 


WAR EMERGENCY 


In the recently published annual report of the Secretary of 
War for 1929, page 60, antimony leads the list of 26 basic war 
commodities for which we depend mainly on imports. The in- 
terior of China, across the Pacific, seems particularly unde- 
pendable as the sole major source of supply in a war emergency. 
The protection of such transportation might necessitate the 
diversion of strength from more active service. 

War consumption of antimony is nearly double that of peace. 
Antimony is alloyed with lead in the bullets that go into 
shrapnel, the largest war use, for primers, and to produce a 
white smoke for range finding. Industrial uses such as in type 
metal, storage batteries, and babbitt for the bearings of ma- 
chinery, also increase in war time. 

Undoubtedly the safest and most natural military position in 
such an essential commodity would consist in a well-established 
domestic industry capable of rapid expansion to meet all war 
requirements, 


Thus the Chinese | 
cartel wished to standardize the New York market price at 16 | 


| antimony. 


|} and consumers so unified. 


have consulted and organized this association 
| 


industry against periodic, costly shutdowns and because it 
would work a hardship on manufacturers importing Chinese 
Four cents specific duty is adequate and simpler 
for customs administration. Its adoption is desirable for all 
reasons. 

In few cases are the interests of producers, manufacturers, 
This is because the harm resulting 
from Chinese monopoly reaches all. 

The definite promise of immediate smelter construction under 
the necessary level of protection would seem to guarantee a 
great improvement in the antimony industry, with 4 cents duty, 
over the conditions of the past. 

The weight of the metal is known on entry and is not subject 
to change, while the value fluctuates from day to day and is 
difficult to determine. For the reasons stated, I believe that a 


| specific duty of 4 cents per pound of metal would also be much 
more satisfactory to the trade, and from the customs standpoint 








would be far more simple and much less expensive to adminis 
ter than would a sliding-scale duty. 
In adopting a 4-cent duty the United States may expect to be 


| free from the control and domination of the Chinese antimony 


monopoly and a new domestic industry will be developed to 
supply our antimony requirements, both in times of peace and 
of war. 

I ask permission to insert in the Recorp at this point a 
telegram from the Laredo (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce and a 
letter from the Edison Storage Battery Co. 

There being no objection, the telegram and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


letter were 


LAREDO, TEX., March 6, 1930. 
Hon. TASKER L, Ovpte, 
Chairman Committee on Mining. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We heartily support plea for tariff protection for antimony industry 
which we consider only manner in which domestic antimony smelting 
can be successfully done and safeguard industry against disadvantages 
of foreign monopoly. 


LAREDO CHAMBER OF COMMERCS. 


EpIsoON STORAGE Battery Co., 

Orange, N. J., February 25, 1930 
Senator Tasker L. Opptnr, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: We are very much in favor of your pending amend- 
ment for a higher duty on antimony in connection with paragraph No 
878 of the tariff bill. We feel that your amendment 
predicated upon laudable patriotic motives, in that it 
production of antimony in this country. 

It is our pleasure to forward a copy of this letter to Senators H 
KEAN and Davin BAIRD, requesting their support to your amendment. 

Very truly yours, 


is undoubtedly 
will encourage 


gr 


EDISON StToraGe BATTERY CO., 
G. E. STRINGFELLOW. 
Vice President and General Manager 


Mr. ODDIE. I now ask permission to insert in the Recorp 
a letter from the National Battery Manufacturers’ Association, 
of New York. W. J. Parker, the man who signs this letter as 
a representative of the National Battery Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, opposing the amendment on antimony, makes a business 
of organizing trade associations and has no knowledge of eco 
nomics nor the value of the duty in stabilizing antimony prices 
in the interest of the consumers. He has excited the members 


| of this association to conduct a considerable propaganda oppos- 


ing the amendment, especially among ‘tire companies, and so 
forth. The indorsement of the Edison Storage Battery Co, 
should be sufficient to offset this opposition. 
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NATIONAL BATTERY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
New York, N. Y., February 15, 1930, 
Ilon. Tasker L. OppIE, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Oppieg: With reference to your announced inten- 
tion to propose an amendment to schedule 3, paragraph 376, asking for 
higher rates of duty on antimony. 

The original demand for this increase was made by H. P. Henderson, 
a director of the Republican Smelting & Metal Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England, supported by the American Mining Congress, the contention 
being that the domestic smelting of antimony was a war necessity. 

Mr. Henderson stressed the fact that they proposed to erect a smelter 
in Texas to smelt Mexican ore. Suppose the increased rate on antimony 
metal is granted. Can Nevada or Idaho compete with Mexican ore? 
It must be perfectly obvious that a Texas smelter would be compelled to 
use Mexican ore. A smelter in Nevada couldn’t compete because the 
rail freights on ore to the smelter and finished product from the smelter 
to points east of the Mississippi River would be probibitive. 


If your desire is to promote the mining of ore in Nevada, it would | 


secm your remedy is in increased rates on the ore, at least equivalent 
to the rates on the metal. To make it effective for the Nevada mines it 
would have to be much higher than 4 cents per pound. 

The battery manufacturers, as well as manufacturers of type, cables, 
bearing metal, etc., would have to pay the increased cost, which would 
be passed on to the consumers of whom your own constituents are a 
part 

We trust that you will, after further study, see your way clear to 


support Senator CoPpeLAND’s proposed amendment retaining antimony 
at the present rate, 


Yours very truly, 
W. J. PARKER, Commisioner. 
Mr. ODDIE. I now ask permission to insert in the Recorp 


certain other letters which I have received relative to the 
matter under discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is granted. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


Without objection, permission 


Tue AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, 


Washington, D. C., March 4, 1930. 
Mr 


Tasker L. OppiR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Oppie: Although no opposition to the proposed duty 


of 4 cents per pound on antimony metal has been expressed in com- 
mittee hearings, and does not appear of record, we understand that a 
number of manufacturers of electric storage batteries have protested 
against the amendment offered by Senator Oppm, of Nevada, and have 
had their customers write letters to Members of the Senate on this 
subject 

For information, we are inclosing copy of our letter to Mr. 
WwW. T president of the National Battery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which represents about one-half of the storage-battery produc- 
tion of the United States. 

We sincerely hope that this will clarify the situation in respect to 
the antimony tariff. 

Very truly yours, 


your 
Perry, 


McKintey W. Krigecu, 
Mineral Tariffs Division. 


Marcu 8, 1930. 

Mr. W. T. Perry, 

President National Battery Manufacturers’ Association, 
6501 West Siaty-fifth Street, Chicago, Til. 

Dear Mr. Perry: We are in receipt of your wire of February 25. 
The American Mining Congress first presented the case of antimony 
in 1921-22. At that time we advocated a specific duty of 10 cents per 
pound for the reason that we could see no other way of securing neces- 
iry domestic competition with Chinese antimony. At that time the 


battery manufacturers understood the situation and were not opposed 
the 10-cent duty. 
n favor of 


We appeared before the congressional committees 
40 per cent ad valorem on batteries, which it was under- 

od carried the necessary compensatory offset for the 10-cent antimony 
duty asked. And that this duty is compensatory is proved by the facts 
set forth in the Tariff Information Surveys, the official guide to Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate in determining the rates that should apply 
on the various items. The 40 per cent ad valorem duty on batteries 
was successful, although Congress provided for a duty of only 2 cents 
per pound on antimony instead of the 10 cents per pound asked. 

We have continuously favored an increased duty on antimony since 
that time, believing that the battery industry and other users would 
be saved the high prices imposed by the Chinese and New York metal 
brokers such as were maintained in 1925 and in 1926. We firmly 
believe that the establishment of a smelting industry in this country 
is the only means by which such excessive prices can be avoided in the 
future We also believe that the duty asked of 4 cents per pound 
will bring about a stabilization of the prices at a reasonable amount. 
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You will realize, of course, that the exorbitant price of antimony at 
certain times has been due to dependency upon Chinese sources and 
on account of the lack of any domestic competition whatever. 

All Government bulletins on antimony and the mineral industry for 
1925 and 1926 show that antimony has been subjected to unreasonably 
wide fluctuations in price, and, further, that antimony brokers have 
taken advantage of the situation from time to time in order to make 
profits that never reach back to the producer. For example, in a recent 
bulletin of the Department of Commerce it is said: 

“The price of antimony is never stable; many factors contribute to 
this condition. The factors listed help to influence the price: Specula- 
tion by Chinese merchants and aliens; uncertainty of demand, which is 
influenced by the price fluctuations of the metals for which antimony 
is a substitute; the ease with which China’s production be increased 
or diminished ; and the range of prices at which antimony may be pro- 
duced in China. The low cost of production in China has throttled 
production from virtually all other sources; indeed, other countries are 
justified in producing only when the Chinese attempt to restrict the 
output in order to raise the price, a condition that makes the mining 
of the metal in other countries a most insecure undertaking.” 

Quoting from the Mineral Industry of 1925: 

“The manipulation of certain dealers and speculators, both in China 
and in America, who realized and took advantage of the situation by 
accumulating large stocks, not for consumption but for the purpose of 
appreciation in value, tended to force the market to advance more 
rapidly than would have been the case without this sudden artificial 
demand. * * * Such high prices for antimony even at the in- 
creased demand are of course uncalled for, The manipulation of 
dealers, together with the hand-to-mouth buying policy of consumers 
who were not accustomed to the high prices of 20 to 25 cents in peace 
time, were mainly to blame. * * * The result therefore is that 
consumers in the United States paid a good hard price for their re- 
quirements, whereas the miners in China and other countries did not 
get such benefit.” 

And again, in the Mineral Industry of 1926, it is stated that: 

“Unfortunately the antimony market during the last few years has 
been subjected to considerable manipulation by speculators. The fluctua- 
tions in price have been quite serious and also very annoying to both 
the producers and the consumers. Such an erratic market is certainly 
of no benefit to either the producer or the consumer. * * *” 

“Consumers are continually being bombarded with various forms of 
literature regarding the antimony situation, which is sent out for vari- 
ous purposes. * * * Some market reports and expressions of views 
as to the general situation of the market are of value, but in dealing 
with such communications it is well for buyers to maintain a measure 
of caution or reserve and, in estimating their worth, to consider whether 
they may be regarded as really impartial or as colored by a possible 
market position on the part of those issuing them, either on the ‘long’ 
or the ‘short’ side.” 

These statements speak for themselves. Unquestionably the metal 
brokers referred to in these quotations, who have speculated, manipu- 
lated, propagandized, and otherwise have taken advantage of consumers, 
if these quotations are true, are seeking now to hold their dominating 
position in control of the total supply of antimony marketed in this 
country. It seems to us that such control certainly will not be in the 
interest of the consumers. 

When we presented the case of antimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1928, no opposition appeared. From that time on up to 
the present there has been no opposition of record, either before the 
Committee on Ways and Means or before the Finance Committee. No 
notice whatsoever was given us that the battery industry had any 
thought of opposing the proposed antimony duty. 

With respect to our position on batteries, the following is quoted 
from the statement of our Mr. Herbert Wilson Smith before the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the United States Senate in 1922: 

“The storage-battery manufacturers will petition your committee for 
an increase in that rate to 40 per cent ad valorem, for the reason that 
with the duties provided on lead, which are no more than adequate to 
protect the lead industry—in fact they are not sufficient to protect it 
in the present status of business—the basic part of a storage battery 
could come into this country in the form of bus bars, which would bear, 
as a storage-battery part, a rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, which would 
be less than the duty on the same material if it were classified as 
pig lead. 

“That is, this schedule offers opportunity not only for false entry 
and misrepresentation in importing by simply a slightly different de- 
scription of two articles that are very similar, but it offers opportunity 
for bringing it in in that way and then marking it ‘ manufactures’ of 
lead, which bear relatively a greater duty, and it puts the storage-battery 
manufacturers at a disadvantage which a rate of 40 per cent would 
take care of.” 

The position of the American Mining Congress as to the protection 
that should be afforded storage batteries has not changed. We believe 
that the 40 per cent ad valorem rate not only should be maintained 
in the present bill, but that it should be safeguarded against any 
possible loop holes in the automobile-parts schedule which might per- 
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mit entry of storage batteries and parts thereof at a lower rate | 
because of a different classification. In our opinion this question is | 
of such great importance that beside it the question of an increase of 
2 cents per pound on antimony fades into insignificance. 

We regret that there appears to exist a good deal of misunderstand- 
ing in connection with these matters, which has been fostered, no 
doubt, by reason of the fact that the information herein contained has 
not previously reached you. We have written you this frank letter that 
you may have a clear understanding of our connection with, and posi 
tion in this matter, and in the hope that nothing will be done on the 
part of anyone that would create a situation that would result in 
misfortune possibly to both groups involved, 

Very truly yours, 
McKinstry W. Krieca, 
Mineral Tariffs Division. 


GOLDFIELD, NeEv., February 11, 1930. 
Hon, T. L. Oppig, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senaror: I have received the extract from the ConGorEs- 
SIONAL RECORD containg the brief of Mr. H. P. Henderson on the subject 
of a tariff on antimony, referred to by you in the Senate on December 
18 last. 

I am taking the liberty herewith of informing you that I consider | 
the data presented by Mr. Henderson in this brief is of considerable 
importance in considering the question of a duty on this metal, and I 
am entirely in accord with his views. 

Certainly, I would like to see some protection afforded this industry, 
which I think might develop substantial proportions if it were fostered 
along the lines of some suitable tariff. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR H. Lawry. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
correctly, we have agreed to vote at 11 o'clock to-morrow on the 
reconsideration of the sugar schedule. If that correct, I 
presume there will be no time for debate. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLEASE. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor? 

Mr. ODDIE. I was hoping that we would have a vote on 
my amendment. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is all right, so far as I am concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the 
South Carolina should now have the floor. 

Mr, BLEASE. 
Nevada had yielded the floor. 

Mr. ODDIE. I did not understand 


is 


Senator from 


on what subject the 


Senator was speaking; I thought he was going to discuss the | 


antimony amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question therefore is on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rate provided in the 
Senator’s amendment, as I understand, is 4 cents. 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the present rate is 2 
cents. Therefore the Senator asks for an increase of 100 per 
cent on antimony that is not produced in this country. 

Mr. ODDIE. But it will be produced in this country; it has 
been produced in considerable quantities in the past, and it can 
be produced again. The rate I propose would stabilize the | 
price. It will be noticed that the letter I placed in the Recorp 
from the Edison Storage Battery Co. shows that a portion of 
the storage-battery industry does not oppose this amendment, 
because they prefer a stabilized price rather than a condition 
of extreme fluctuation, which is likely to occur at any time on 
account of the Chinese monopoly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The motion of the Senator 
from New York, if adopted, would fix the rate at 2 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume, of course, that 
the Senate will vote down the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Should we not vote first on concurring in the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole, and then proceed to perfect the 
House language if the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole shall be rejected? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the first question to be voted on is the proposed amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada to the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let us understand what the 
form of the motion is. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


I beg pardon; I thought the Senator from | a 
} Capper 


| Dill 


| Whole. 


SENATE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment be read? 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to know how the vote is to 
be taken. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
and a vote “nay” 
from Nevada. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A vote “yea” is for the 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
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Does the Senator request that 


A vote “aye” is for the rate 
is against the rate proposed by the Senator 


rate carried in 


| amendment. 


The LegisLaTive CLERK. It is proposed to amend the amend- 
ment agreed to as in Committee of the Whole by striking out 
all of paragraph 376, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Par. 376. 
of alloys 
(whether 


Antimony, as regulus or metal, and the antimony content 
containing lead and more than 1 per cent of 
or not dutiable under par. 393), 4 cents per 
needle or liquated antimony, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I think this is a much more 
important amendment than the Senate seems to consider it is, 
and if the 4-cent rate is likely to carry, I desire to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If it is not defeated on a 
viva voce vote, the Senator should have that right, but I think 
the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. COUZENS. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


antimony 
pound ; 


The question is on the amend- 


| ment offered by the Senator from Nevada to the amendment 


‘ ‘ ‘ g | agreed to as in Committee of the 
Mr. President, if I understand the situation 


Whole. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The noes seem to have it. 
Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
Mr. ODDIE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
saird Frazier 
Barkley George 
Blaine Glass 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Goff 
Bratton Goldsborough 
Brookhart Grundy 
Ilale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Heflin 


Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Fess Johnson Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass 
Walsh, Mont 
Waterman 
Watson 


Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 


having an- 
The question is on 


| the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada [putting 


the question] to the amendment adopted as in Committee of the 
The “noes” have it, and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has announced the re- 
sults. The question now is on concurring in the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole [putting the question]. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair heard no one vote on 
the last question. The Chair will say to the Senator from 
Nevada that he announced the result on the other vote before 
the Senator demanded the yeas, and it is too late to call for 
the yeas and nays now. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. [Putting the 
question. } 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is in doubt. Those in 
favor of the amendment will stand and remain standing until 
counted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
please state the question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
question. 

The Leoistative CLerK. The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, struck out lines 3 to 5, inclusive, on page 108, being 
paragraph 376, and inserted in lieu thereof a new paragraph, 
376, to read as follows: 

Par. 376. (a) Antimony, regulus 
shall be subject to duty as follows: 

4 cents per pound, if the price is not over 7 cents per pound; 


Mr. President, will the Chair 


The Secretary will state the 


as or metal, of whatever grade, 
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3% cents per pound, 
per | 


cents 


if the price is over 7 cents and not over 8 
ound; 

per pound, if the is over 8 cent 
per pound ; 


price s and not over 9 


pound, if the price 


: 
10 cents per pound; 


cents pel 


2 pound, if the 
ents per pound ; 

1% cents per pound, 
per pound; 
pound, if 
pound; 
per pound, 
per pound ; 

If the is over 14 
exempt from duty. 

(b) 


price is over 10 cents and not over 11 


if the price is over 11 cents and not over 12 


cents 
1 cent per the 


ents 


price is over 12 cents 
pel 
% cent 


nt 


if the price is over 13 cents and not over 14 


price cents per pound, such antimony shall be 
means the whole- 
of ordinary brands 
York market as shown 
weekly trade journal 
ignated from time to time by the Secretary of the Treasury) 
prior to the date of arrival of the imported antimony in the United 


States 


For the purp 
sale price (ave 
(whether 
by the 


to be de 


s of subparagraph (a) “ price” 
raged for a period of one week) 
imported) in the New 
(given In a recognized 


domestic or 


last quotation 


(c) Needle or liquated antimony, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The ViCE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada 
state his purliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask the Presiding Officer what has become of 
the amendment I submitted? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. ODDIE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the rate which was stricken out 
as in Committee of the Whole for which the Senator from 
Nevada offers a substitute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was again stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that this sliding scale which went from 
a fraction of a cent up to 4 cents is a substitute for the 2-cent 
rate that was in the bill as passed by the House. That sliding 
scale is now in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the bill as agreed to as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. ODDIE. Is it in order to move to reconsider the vote 
by which my amendment was rejected? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator may file a motion to 
reconsider it, if he so desires. 

Mr. ODDIE. I file a motion to reconsider my amendment, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
upon at this time? 

Mr. ODDIE. I want action upon it at this time, and I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator voted in the 
negative, and consequently he can not make a motion to re- 
consider now. 

Mr. ODDIE. 

The VICE 


will 


Does the Senator want it acted 


I appeal to the Chair for the yeas and nays. 


PRESIDENT. 


ment proposed by the Senator from Nevada was rejected. 

Mr. PITTMAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada to the amend- 
met made as in Committee of the Whole. [Putting the ques- 
tion.| The “noes” seem to have it. The “noes” have it. 

Mr. ODDIE. A division, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Again the Senator is too late. The 
question now is upon concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want Senators to under- 
stand what is before us now. As in Committee of the Whole, 
it will be recalled, the Senate adopted the plan for a sliding 
scale. The House language provided a rate on antimony of 2 
cents; so if we want a low rate we will vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
adopted a sliding scale under which the rate all depends upon 
the price. When antimony reaches a price of between 10 cents 
and 11 cents the rate is the same as under the existing law, and 
as the price goes higher the rate becomes lower, and when the 
price falls the rate goes higher, 
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is over 9 cents and not over | 


and not over 13 | 


| the commodity will bear under the sliding scale. 


| the present law. 








There was no yea-and-nay vote. | 
The question is on reconsidering the vote by which the amend- | 
| Whole the rates adopted in this paragraph were those of the 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A vote “nay” retains the 
rate in the present law; is that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask whether, under the 
sliding scale, the average rate of duty in the amendment 
adopted in Committee of the Whole is higher than 3 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the way to express it: The sliding 


| scale is an increase in the rate of duty whenever the price is 


over 9 cents and not over 10 cents. Whenever it is over 10 
cents and not over 11 cents it is a decrease. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am speaking about the average duty that 
It seems to 
me that it is considerably more than 2 cents, the rate under 
That is what I am trying to ascertain. 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of these rates as applied to the 
imports of 1928, shown in a table which I have here, is to 
raise the average rate from 2 cents to 2.12 cents, and to raise 
the calculated revenue to $24,228. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas will 
state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The question now before the Senate is 
on concurring in the amendment adopted in Committee of the 
Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would it not be in order for the Senator 
from Nevada to offer another amendment, so long as it did not 
exactly coincide with his own amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be a question for the 


| Senator himself to ask. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I did not hear the statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would it not be in order for any Senator 
to offer an amendment now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate and 
open to amendment; certainly. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I offer my amendment in its 
original form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not in order. 

Mr. ODDIE. I offer the amendment as I introduced it origi- 
nally, with the rate fixed at 4% cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada to the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was nonconcurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

The Leoistative CLERK. Paragraph 382, aluminum foil: On 
page 110, line 6, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, in 
the case of aluminum foil less than 0.006 of 1 inch in thickness, 
struck out “40 per cent” and inserted “35 per cent,” so that it 
will read: 


next 


Aluminum foil less than 0.006 of 1 inch in thickness, 35 per cent ad 
valorem, ete. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment reserved for a separate vote was para- 
graph 385, page 112, tinsel wire. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in Committee of the 


act of 1913. The House of Representatives increased the duties 
above those of 1922. The Committee on Finance recommended 
that the duties in the existing law be adopted. There was no 
record vote upon the nratter in Committee of the Whole and I 
Was not present. 

Since that action was taken I have made some investigation 
of this situation, and I find that a number of the manufacturers 
of these products who protested against any increase of duty in 
1922 have since that time invested money and gone into the 
manufacture of these commodities, lame and lahn and tinsel 
wire. They maintain that to reduce these duties to the rates 
of 1913 would make it impossible for them to compete; and I 
am, therefore, hopeful that the action taken in Conrmittee of 
the Whole will be rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to the action that was taken by this body on these 
items, 

The Senator from Wisconsin, I think, has stated the situa- 
tion fairly well. In order that the Senate may know just what 
changes took place as a result of adopting the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], I desire to 
place in the Recorp at this time a statement as to just what 
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changes that amendment meant. 
from Wisconsin is perfectly right when he said that the rate 
was less than that of the existing law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I said that it was the rate of the 
act of 1913. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
than the rate of the act of 1922, the present law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The amendment agreed to in 
mittee of the Whole embodied the rates existing in 1913. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1913; yes. 


Com- 


In the act of 1922 the rate on tinsel wire was 6 cents a pound. | 


The Senate agreed to 6 cents a pound. On lame and lahn 
the rate was 6 cents a pound, and that was agreed to in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The rate on bullion and metal threads 
was 6 cents a pound and 45 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate 
voted 6 cents a pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. On the belt- 
ing, and so forth, tinsel wire, the rate in the 1913 act was 40 
per cent, and the Senate reduced that to 30 per cent, or 10 per 
cent lower than the act of 1913. 
so forth, in the act of 1913 was reduced by the Senate, which 
provided a rate of 70 per cent. The rate on woven fabrics, 


ribbons, and fringes was 40 per cent, and the Senate reduced it | 


to the rate of the act of 1913. 


That is the action of the Senate. Now, as I understand, the 


: . . . ' 
Senator from Wisconsin desires to reject the amendment offered | 


by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] and adopt the 
rates reported by the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
what happened was this: In the Committee of the Whole the 
Recorp shows that first the committee amendments 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then the ad valorem duties 
stricken out. Now I am advised that if we disagree to the 
action taken in Committee of the Whole it will result in in- 
corporating as the action of the Senate the amendments recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understand the situation, and I 
think I so stated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if we disagree to the action 
approving of the Finance Committee’s report, how are we then 
going to agree to it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typinas]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood the Senator from Wisconsin 


to say that we first agreed in Committee of the Whole to the | 


amendments proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make a particle of difference 
whether we do it that way or the other way. The result of the 
action the Senator asks will be to agree to the rates as reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And not the rates in the House bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. And not the rates as voted for in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The point I am making is: If we disagree 
to the action of the Committee of the Whole and agree to the 
amendments proposed by the committee, then we go back to the 
House bill, do we not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that would destroy the House text. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I may direct the attention of the 
Chair to the language on page 111, line 25, the first committee 
amendment begins there, where “ 20 per cent” was stricken out 
and “10 per cent ad valorem” was agreed to. Then on line 3, 
page 112, “ 30 per cent” was stricken out and “ 20 per cent” was 
agreed to; and on line 6, “ 45 per cent” was stricken out and “ 35 
per cent” agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that the Sen- 
ator’s statement with regard to the amendment on line 3 is not 
correct. Let us verify that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the amendment changing “30” to 
a 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote be taken on all of the amendments reported by the 
Finance Committee, as a substitute for the amendment offered 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I understand the request? If, then, 
the vote is to disagree to the committee amendments we come 
back to the House bill; do we not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we come back to the amendments made 
in Committee of the Whole. 
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In other words, the Senator | 


The amendment that was, agreed to is even less | 


The rate on toy tinsels, and | 


were | 


were 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none. The ques- 
| tion is on the committee amendments en bloc 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator will recall that 

a few minutes ago I suggested inserting in paragraph 369 (c), 
| page 104, before the numerals “25,” in line 19, the words “ not 
| specially provfled for.” 

Mr. SMOOT. They ought to go in, because of the fact that 
the preceding paragraph says, “not otherwise provided for.” 
Therefore, it should go in this one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to returning to 
that section? The Chair hears none. The Senator offers an 
amendment which will be stated. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that before the numerals “ 25,” 
line 19, page 104, the words “not specially provided for” 
inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York the 
amendment made as In Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment made in Committee of the Whole, as amended, 
was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

The LeeIscaAriveE CLERK. Paragraph 394, zine ores: On page 
115 the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out lines 
1 to 7, inclusive, down through the word “therein,” in line 8 
| and inserted: 


will state the next 


on 
be 


to 


will state the next 


Par. 394. Zinc-bearing ores of all kinds, exc: 


Mr. COPELAND. 
a separate vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment reserved for 
a separate vote will be stated. 

The Leaiscative CrerK. Paragraph 401, maple and birch 
lumber: On page 117, strike out lines 19 to 23, inclusive, and 
on page 18 strike out lines 1 to 8. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I move to amend the 
committee amendment by inserting 8 per cent ad valorem in 
place of 15 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LecIsLaTive CLeRK. The Senator from Michigan moves, 
on page 118, line 7, to strike out “15 per cent ad valorem” and 
insert in lieu thereof “8 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


pt 


Mr. President, | withdraw my request for 





Par. 401. Maple (except Japanese maple), birch, and beech: Flooring, 
8 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
it not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It was reserved in paragraph 401. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just wanted to get the history of it. As I 
remember, it was transferred by the House from the free list 
to bear a rate of 15 per cent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator now desires is to strike out 
“15 per cent” and insert “8 per cent”? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this subject 
was debated at length in the Senate on November 14, 1929. 
The question then was whether or not this flooring should be 

| kept upon the free list or whether the committee amendment 
favoring a duty of 15 per cent should be approved by the Senate. 
After an extended debate the Senate, by a vote of 38 to 35, de- 
cided to keep this flooring on the free list, where it now is, 

The facts presented at that time showed that there is a tre- 
mendous amount of hardwood lumber, including flooring, pro 
duced in this country, some 6,000,000,000 feet. The total pro- 
duction in Canada, from which most of our imports come, is only 
150,159,000 feet. We export to Canada very much more hard- 
wood lumber than they export to this country. 

The total production of all hardwood lumber in Canada is 
insignificant, 150,000,000 feet. The total importations of hard 
wood flooring from Canada into this country are not sufficient 
to use in the construction of three or four large office building». 

|} Canada purchases from us a great deal more of the hardwoedls 
than we import. 

The only reason the committee gave for putting a duty upon 
this kind of flooring when imported from Canada was that 


That was transferred from the free list, was 
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Canada places a duty of 
country When imported into Canada. 
ohly reason given, 

l am not to reargue the case. 
insignificant, than 1 per cent, and 
is a tremendous business in this country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
duty on this character of lumber than on other lumber, which 
has been kept on the free list? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think so. 
pose there is a little more labor involved in making 
than in making the ordinary lumber that is used in building. 

Mr. CONNALLY. On the other hand, the ordinary pine 
lumber is the kind consumed more generally by the public, and 
the hardwood is more in the nature of a luxury, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely. That is quite so. 
whole metter was debated so extensively, and at 
length, that I do not care to go into it any further. The issue is 
somewhat different now. The question then was whether the 
duty would be 15 per cent or this flooring should be put upon 
the free list. Now, the issue is whether the rate shall be 8 per 
cent, or the article shall be kept upon the free list. 

I shall be content with having a roll call, so that the Senate 
may go on record and declare what duty it sees fit to levy, 
if it sees fit to make any change in the present law. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I think the situation 
is different in some other respects than merely the difference 
indicated by my able friend from Massachusetts, beeause I 
think a subsequent analysis of the figures which the Senator 
himself has resubmitted to-night indicates that they led the 
Senate to a totally erroneous conclusion. 


25 


That was practically the 
going The importations are 


iCSS 


I sup- 


The 


is again stressed to-night as proof, that the industry is not 
languishing as a result of foreign competition. It was charged 
that less than 2,000,000 feet of maple, beech, and birch flooring 
is imported annually. That confusion is due to the fact that 
much imported flooring is classified as lumber and imported as 
such. Both being duty free, the confusion is easy, and inas- 
much as the Canadian manufacturer of flooring has been afraid 
of a tariff for many years, he naturally is interested in encourag- 
ing confusion in Classifications if he can do so. 

Let us see whether or not there has been confusion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I used no such figures. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
upon which the Senate made its original decision. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My statement, as I read it 
from page 5538 of the Recorp, was as follows: 

Mr 
but not figures as to hardwood flooring separately. The imports from 
Canada in 1927 of all hardwood lumber, which includes flooring, were 
only 69,000,000 feet. In 1928 they had shrunk to 52,000,000 feet. This 
was against a domestic production of 6,000,000,000 feet. 


That was my statement on November 14 last. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me proceed now. The official fig- 
ures given upon this particular type of flooring were 2,000,000 


the hardwood business | 
| For many years heavy losses have been incurred in the domes- 


Is there any more reason for putting a 


I am using the figures from the debate | 
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per cent upon flooring from this | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


flooring | *° | 
| him out of his market. 


such | 


| if I can. 


asking for a modest measure of protection 





feet, whereas in October, 1925, at a Treasury Department hear- | 
S a | Tariff Commission estimate of total as a guide. 


ing under the dumping act, Canadian witnesses themselves 
testified under oath that seven manufacturers had shipped over 
7,000,000 feet of this particular type of flooring into the United 
States in the year preceding. That covers, I will say to my 
friend from Indiana, the three types of flooring which are men- 
tioned in this amendment. 

On the other hand, it is argued that we are large exporters 
of flooring to Canada, and that therefore, a domestic duty is 
not warranted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not arguethat. I argued 
that there were large exports of hardwood lumber, but not of 
flooring. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Precisely, and this type of flooring 
suffered under the same general type of argument, and that is 
what I am complaining against. 

I want to point out that the trouble is that the flooring 
statistics are not subdivided. It is oak flooring we export to 
Canada, and it is oak flooring almost exclusively, because oak 
is a wood that does not grow in Canada. The oak-flooring 
mannufacturers of the United States are not asking for any 
tariff. Almost no maple, birch, and beech flooring, however, 
is exported to Canada, less than 100,000 feet having been ex- 
ported in 1928. 
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Therefore, I submit that the Senate drew erroneous con- 
clusions from the general statistical information, which when 


| subdivided and analyzed, creates a totally different picture. 


Mr. President, bo man can deny that this particular industry 
is in the doldrums. The evidence is available upon every hand. 


tic industry. There have been many failures. 
many more failures. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, is that the cause of excessive 
importations? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is precisely and particularly be- 
cause of increased imports, because in each instance, almost, 
the domestic manufacturer who finds his market taken away 
from him can identify the Canadian product that has driven 


There will be 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I want to ask another question 
for information, if the Senator will yield again. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. I will be glad to give the information 


Mr. WATSON. Then, if the facts be as stated by the Senator, 
why does the Senator want to reduce the rate from 15 per 
cent to 8 per cent? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator from Michigan would be 
delighted to maintain the rate at 15 per cent, but there appar- 
ently was not a majority of Senators in the body who were 
willing to provide a rate of 15 per cent. I have been advised 
that some of those who opposed a 15 per cent rate are willing to 
concede that an 8 per cent rate is eligible and is warranted, and 
that is the reason why the 8 per cent rate is now proposed. 

Mr. President, I have made a very careful analysis of the 
conditions of the various plants around the country. I am not 
going to take the Senate’s time to read the exhibits, but I will 
ask that the telegrams I have received be printed in the Recorp. 

Here is the testimony from 97 per cent of the total production 


| of this type of hardwood flooring in the United States, and the 
The small amount of imports was stressed then as proof, and | 


unanimous testimony is that labor is out of employment, that 
the plants are substantially shutdown, that production is at 
low ebb, the minimum over a long period of years, and that 
there is absolutely no possibility of resuscitation except as this 
protection is provided. 

Canada protects her operation against us. We are simply 
gainst Canada. 

The situation as disclosed, I repeat—and I could present the 
evidence for an hour—is incontrovertibly this: That Canadian 
competition is shutting down the American hardwood-flooring 
mills and it is hoped that this rate will keep them open. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, what is the Canadian rate 
against our exports of similar products? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Twenty-five per cent. I want to 
emphasize, in conclusion, that it is not a raw product; this is 


| a manufactured product, and it is as such that he begs this 


| consideration from the Senate. 
President, I have figures which would include hardwood flooring, | 


I ask that the telegrams to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Fepsrvuary 8, 1930. 

Copies of telegrams from manufacturers of maple, beech, and birch 
flooring stating conditions of industry and demand for tariff. 

Telegrams represent about 97 per cent of the total production, using 


Capttuac, MicH., February 3, 1930. 
Our combined average annual sales of maple, beech, and birch floor- 
ing for 10 years ended 1926 were 17,100,000 feet. Our combined sales 
for 1927 were 14,300,000. For 1928, 8,600,000. For 1929, 7,300,000. 
Mitchell Bros. manufacturing no flooring this winter. Cobbs & Mitchell 
plant idle from May to December, operated December and January, and 
now shutting down indefinitely. Eastern States are our largest market, 
where, due primarily to Canadian competition, our volume has been 
materially reduced and prices have been depressed until it became im- 
possible to operate normally without actual loss in the turnover. 
Copss & MITCHELL (INC.). 
MITCHELL Bros. Co. 
Tupper LAK®, N. Y., February 7, 1930. 
We have just to-day wired our New York Senators our exact flooring 
situation, namely, this year we have sold part and are arranging to 
sell all of our rough-flooring stocks in beech and birch lumber, thereby 
closing our flooring mill, with consequent loss of employment by oper- 
ators of over four months’ continuous labor, 1930.. Unless protection 
by tariff afforded doubtful if plant will operate at all this coming 
year. 
OvaL Woop Disn CORPORATION. 
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MeMPHis, TENN., February 6, 1930. 
Sincerely hope you are successful in getting our legislators to see the 

necessity of a tariff oa maple, beech, and birch flooring. United States 
manufacturers of these items are practically excluded from Canadian 
market, yet Canadian manufacturers with lower cost can undersell us 
without restriction. If ever a tariff was indicated it is here as protec- 
tion to American industry and, particularly, American labor in this 
industry. 

E. L. Bruce Co., 

Cc. Arruur Bruce, Vice President. 


CINCINNATI, On10, February 6, 1930. 
Present conditions of our maple-flooring business emphasize necessity 
for tariff protection. Permanent prosperity can not be had without it. 
M. B. Farrin LuMsBer Co. 
GRAND Rapips, MICH., January 30, 1930. 
As you know, conditions in maple, birch, and beech flooring industry 


o ; 
have been such that we were forced to suspend our manufacture here 


until could see possibility of at least breaking even. A large part of 
our business has been in eastern territory, and the most serious angle 
of competition in this field, as you know, is Canadian competition. 
Trust that relief can be afforded through provision of duty asked for in 
new tariff. 

Nicnots & Cox LUMBER Co. 


CuicaGo, ILL., January 29, 1939. 


We sincerely hope that the tariff bill about to be passed will include | 


adequate protection for maple, beech, and birch flooring. 
ance is badly needed. Our plant is running two of three machines and 
only 40 hours per week. We anticipate closing entirely by March. 
Please use your best efforts. 


Such assist- 


WARD Bros., 
Big Rapids, Mich. 


HERMANSVILLE, MICH., January 28, 1930 
We can not mect Canadian competition on birch flooring and will be 
compelled to cease its manufacture after 40 years of birch-flooring pro- 
duction unless afforded prompt relief by tariff enactment 
Wisconsin LAND & LuMBER Co. 


Bay City, MICH., January 28, 1930. 
We believe Congress should provide the same tariff protection to man- 
ufacturers hardwood flooring in this country as Canada, our only com- 
petitor, imposes for benefit her manufacturers in similar industries. 
KNEELAND BIGELOW Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., January 28, 1930. 
Impress upon Finance Committee the necessity of at least 15 per cent 
ad valorem import duty on maple, birch, and beech flooring. For the few 
past years manufacturers have produced only about 50 per cent of 
normal capacity. Operators are not receiving sufficient profit to con- 
tinue, as at present. Our manufacturers can easily produce more flooring 
than is consumed in the United States; besides, our Government has lost 
large sums of money account of operators not receiving a legitimate 
profit on their investment. We can not urge too strongly the necessity 
of bringing about an important duty on maple, beech, and birch flooring. 
GRAND Rapips Trust Co. 
(Receiver for William Horner). 
Buup CADILLAC, MICH., January 30, 1930. 
Our maple flooring industry is being seriously injured by competition 
in our natural markets, particularly noticable in New England States. 
We have no access to Canadian markets on account of existing duty, and 
we must have equal protection if the merchant flooring plants in lower 
Michigan are to survive. 
CuMMeER DiGGINs 
MENOMINEE, MICH., January 30, 1920 
Positively essential that we have duty on maple flooring as recom- 
mended in the House bill. Have not shipped one car into eastern market 
in three months. Canadians selling all being used at this time. Run- 
ning two machines eight hours, about 50 per cent. Warehouse jammed. 
WELLS LUMBER Co. 


WELLS, MICH., January 28, 1930. 
Senatorial action voting 38 to 35 against granting 15 per cent tariff 
on maple, birch, and beech flooring indicates considerable number Sen- 
ators not adequately informed of manufacturers’ plight. Hope you will 
show how imperative this protection to enable us to continue operations. 
Our New England representative advises can not get business account 
Canadian competition, even on basis prices spelling ruin for us 
I, STEPHENSON Co. TRUSTEES, 
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1920 
Eng 


GRAYLING, MICH., January 288, 
Canadian flooring gives us considerable competition in the New 
land area because of its ability to enter this country duty free. Yet 
with similar market lying almost at our door in the territory lying 
directly across the river from Detroit we are handicapped immensely by 
the tariff Canada imposes on our product. We 
see this situation equalized. 


would like very much to 


Kerry & HANSON FLOoRING Co 


CuitcaGco, ILL., January 2, 
Need for including in tariff act a duty on maple, birch, and beech 
flooring coming into United States is urgent and vital to American man- 
ufacturers. For prior to last October American plants 
couldn't operate over 60 per cent capacity account the shrinking demand 
resulting from inroads of substitutes, this 
increased by Canadian flooring importations. 
can plants have had to further curtail production one-third, entailing 
increased cost of production and hardship to employees losing 
Our own plant since last October has had to curtail 35 to 40 per cent, 
and loss to our employees is serious. Tariff will help restore flooring 
business, also employment. 
NORTHWESTERN CooperacGe & LUMBER Co., 
Gladstone, Mich. 


. 


1930 


some yeirs 
shrinkage being further 
Since last October Ameri 


time, 


Oconto, WIiS., January 30, 1930 

We strongly urge you to call attention Senators BLaInge and La For 
LETTER, of Wisconsin, to need of tariff on Canadian flooring Canadian 
competition hurting our business seriously, particularly in eastern mar- 
kets. Plants only operating 32 hours per week, affecting directly over 
100 men and indirectly an additional 125 to 150 men. Account 
vote in Senate on this question believe our Wisconsin Senators can aid 
situation materially, which should be very beneficial to business, there- 
fore directly to employees. 


close 


Hott Harpwoop Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS., January 30, 1930 
Our Wisconsin and Michigan manufacturers vitally interested having 
tariff placed hardwood flooring. Situation our industry critical Meet 
ings manufacturers Chicago and Milwaukee this week developed Canada 
is taking hardwood flooring business in New England and Eastern States 
is needed for our protection We 
can not ship our flooring to near-by Canadian territory on account of 
their 25 per cent duty. Necessity this duty so evident none of us can 
understand why it failed, and every possible effort should be put forth 
to have it replaced. If anything can be done here wire fully. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO 


MELLEN, WIS 
Our New England representative advises unable to send us flooring 
orders account Canadian competition. Therefore hope Senate will place 
maple, beech, and birch flooring on dutiable list to assist us dispose of 
our flooring. Further, our flooring, 
interest of fairness, we should impose duty on Canadian flooring 


Canada imposes duty on and in 


Foster LATIMER LUMBER Co. 


RUINELANDER, WIS., January 28, 1930. 


Relative tariff maple, and birch We urge 
that every effort be used to prevail upon Congress and Senators to enact 
bill providing a minimum of 15 per cent ad valorem duty According 
authoritative information per cent maple and birch 
orders in New York and New England territories now being placed with 
Canadian mills. We not their competition, with result our 
domestic flooring is piling up in warehouses forcing us to curtail pro- 
duction, You know three mills went bankrupt last 
Some are shut down for indefinite period. The East is largest market, 
and if lost to Canadian flooring there will be other mills going 
rupt, or will be obliged to discontinue operations under present 
tions. It is imperative we have a protective tariff ¢ com- 
modity. Canada exacts a duty of 25 per cent on our finished products. 
Why should we not protect our markets duty on 
products, and thereby help our American industries? We look to 
to prevail and fight. 


covereng beech, flooring 


about 70 flooring 


can meet 


within two years. 
bank 
condi 
veering our 
by exacting a their 


you 


Rossins FLOORING Co 


GLIDDEN, WIS., January 28, 1930 
Narrowing maple, birch, and beech flooring markets particularly in 
eastern territory due to Canadian duty-free flooring causing great 
to manufacturers and labor. 


loss 
Strongly urge import duty as necessary to 
permit established mills with large investment in stumpage and plants 
to operate on equal basis. 

Soo Lumber Co. 


Laconia, N. Y. 
Just learned your Washington address, and wish to remind you we 
most urgently support tariff in maple, birch, and beech flooring. Lost 
excellent order last week in Vermont to Canadian mill, their price $5.50 
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under ours. They seem able to continually undersell, especially in that 
section, and frequently nearer us. We were quoted recently by Canadian 
mill lower prices than we can afford to sell at with 5 per cent commis- 
sion deductible. So you see why we still feel a tariff is essential if we 
continue in the flooring business. 
Tue BLount LumpBer Co. 
Conirer, N, Y., February 2, 1930. 
The future of maple, beech, and birch flooring industry in this coun- 
ty, in my judgment, depends on the securing of a protective tariff 
against Canadian imports. I urge that everything possible be done to 
secure such legislation. Canada 25 per cent ad valorem against us 
should answer any opposition. 
Emportcum Forestry Co. 
Cuicaco, ILL., January 28, 1930. 
We consider tariff on maple, beech, and birch flooring most essential 
to the prosperity of the industry. 
Herman H, Herrcer LomsBer Co. 


CuicaGco, ILL., February 12, 1930. 


We feel that it is imperative that a protection tariff be enacted on | 
Some mills now shut down with employees | 


maple and birch flooring. 

thrown out of work, other mills running on much-reduced schedules. 
Brown DIMENSION CO., 

Manistique, Mich. 


BLACKWELL, WIS., February 12, 1930. 
This company is dependent on eastern markets for maple and birch 
flooring in order to have reasonable continuous sales through wide dis- 
tribution. Business particularly in New England can be booked only 
at ruinous prices account competition Canadian flooring. 
FLANNER Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL., February 8, 1930. 
Large inventory of maple flooring forcing curtailment compelled us to 
lay off 18 men, looking forward to complete shutdown when weather 
moderates ; our shipments to New York have been nothing, have refused 
to meet Canadian competition. Tariff would bring some relief in that 
territory, Writing Senators DENEEN and GLENN. 
NorTH BraNcH FLoorinG Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., February 10, 1930. 
Consider tariff necessary to stabilize the American maple flooring in- 
dustry. 


Avctust C. Beck Co. 


JANUARY 11, 1930. 
The Acer Lumber Co., Woodsville, N. H., manufactured maple, beech, 
and birch flooring. This company was placed in the hands of a trus- 
tee in January, 1927, this action having been made necessary due to 
impossibility of competing with Canadian manufacturers shipping into 
our natural markets in the New England States. Approximately 100 
men were thrown out of work, and the small community where the plant 
was situated is extremely anxious for this plant to again commence op- 
erations so that these people may again be employed in the flooring 
plant. 
ACER LUMBER Co., 
By CHARLES H. Grant, 
Former President. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
inquiry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
May the amendment be stated? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Leaistative CLERK. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG | offers the following amendment: On page 118, line 
7, insert the following: 
Par. 401. Maple (except Japanese maple), birch, and beech flooring, 
8 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Chair advise us what 
action was taken by the Senate as in Committee of the Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The articles were placed upon the 
free list in Committee of the Whole. The clerk will continue 
the calling of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BryeHam], In his 


Mr. President, a parliamentary 


The Senator will state it. 
I just came into the Chamber. 
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absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote 
“nay.” 


Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 


| pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH}. 
| | am informed by the pair clerk that there is no available 


transfer, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRATTON (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STEIWER}], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Hawes], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STECK (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. PirrMaNn], and let my vote stand. 


Mr. BLEASE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 


| pair with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. PaTrerson]. 


In his absence, I withdraw wy vote. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNEEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GrtLert] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Summons]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rogston] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WaGNER]; 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] with the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Howe]; and 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLLIvaNn] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 30, as follows: 

YEAS—33 


Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Phipps 
NAYS—30 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Pine 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 


Baird 
Blaine 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 

Dill 


Fess 


Glenn 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 

Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Johnson 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Heflin 
McKellar Steck 
MeMaster Stephens 
NOT VOTING—33 


Patterson 
Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robsion, Ky. 

s Shipstead 
Gillett Nye Simmons 
Glass Overman Smith 

So Mr. VANDENBERG’s amendment to the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as 
amended in the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as I made on the previous vote with refer- 
ence to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WATSON. I ask the Vice President if I am right in 
my conjecture, because there is so very much confusion as to 
the question upon which we are voting. Am I right in saying 
that the commodities were on the free list until the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] was agreed to, 
and that then by the adoption of that amendment maple, birch, 
and beech were placed on the dutiable list at 8 per cent—that 
is, 8 per cent was inserted in lieu of 15 per cent—and in order 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Borah 
Bratton 
Capper 
Connally 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Gould 

Greene 
Hawes 
Howell 


Bingham 
Blease 
Brock 
Caraway 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Fletcher 
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to have the 8 per cent duty agreed to we must vote “ yea” and 
if we do not want it agreed to we must vote “ nay ”? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made in Committee of the Whole as amended, 
which strikes out the paragraph as amended on the motion 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and puts the 
articles on the free list. A vote “yea” is to put maple, birch, 
and beech, flooring on the free list. A vote “nay” is to put 
those articles on the dutiable list at 8 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I did not hear the 
last part of the statement of the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair stated that the question 
was upon concurring in the amendment made in Committee of 
the Whole, as amended by the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan, and if the amendment made, as in Committee of the 
Whole, as amended, is concurred in it places those articles on 
the free list; if not concurred in, they are dutiable at 8 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the roll call, as far as it has been taken, may be abrogated 
and that the roll be called from the beginning. There was so 
much confusion it was impossible to know on what we were 
voting. 

Mr. NORRIS. Senators who voted under a misapprehension 
can change their votes if they wish. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. DILL. I for one am just as much confused now as I was 
before the questions were asked. I would like to know what 
the situation is. If a Senator desires to vote for an 8 per cent 
duty should he yote “yea” or “nay”? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He should yote “ nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS. If he wants to put the commodities on the 
free list he should vote “ yea”? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 
will continue the calling of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call of the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). 


“ 
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| Broussard 
|} Copeland 


| Cutting 


| Gillett 


091 


Shortridge 
Sinoot 

Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 


NAYS—33 


Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Phipps 
NOT VOTING—32 


Baird 
Blaine 
Brookhart 


Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Johnson 


Couzens 
Dale 


Fess 


singham 
Blease 
Brock 
Caraway 


Gould 
Greene 
Hawes 
Howell 
Kendrick 
King 
Moses 
Overman 


Patterson 
Pittman 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shipstead 


Simmons 
Smith 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Watson 
Wheeler 

So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
nonconcurred in. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to inquire 
now if the action taken operates to amend the House text so as 
to impose a duty of 8 per cent on these items? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It leaves them dutiable at 8 per 
cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That seems strange, 
never taken any vote that that shall be the rate 


Deneen 


Glass 


for we have 


We have re- 


| jected the action taken by the Senate as in Committee of the 


Whole. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote was in the affirmative 


| on amending the amendment as in Committee of the Whole to 


| and the Senate refused to concur in the amendment 
The clerk | 


I have a pair with 


the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrncHam] and there- | 


fore withhold my vote. 
Mr. STECK (when his name was called). 


the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs]. I trans- 


If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” | 
I have a pair with 


fer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] 


and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I am unable to 
secure a transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmirnH]. I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
how the senior Senator from 
corded? 

The VICE 
negative. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In his absence I ask unani- 
mous consent that he may be recorded in the affirmative, as he 
so intended to vote. He having left the Chamber, I ask it in his 
behalf, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLierr] 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator fronr Kentucky [Mr. Rosston] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; 


Mr. President, may I inquire 
Arizona [Mr. Asnurst] is re- 


PRESIDENT. He is recorded as voting in the 


The Chair 


The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howet] with the Senator 


from Louisiana [Mr. RANSpDELL]: and 


tor from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 
The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 33, 

YBAS—31 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Pine 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Steck 


as follows: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Borah 
Bratton 
Capper 
Connally 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Heflin 
McKellar 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


with the 





provide a rate of 8S per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What bothers me is how 
adopt any kind of an amendment by a negative vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question was on concurring, 
made as in 
Committee of the Whole. That left the amendment as amended 
stunding, which provided for a duty of 8 per cent. That was 
adopted by an aflirmative vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I unanimous consent that 
there may be incorporated in the Recorp the vote taken as in 
Committee of the Whole by which these items were placed upon 
the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The vote referred to is as follows: 


we can 


ask 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I 
graph 402 as amended. 

Mr. HALE. On that I ask for a division. 

Mr. Norris and Mr. McKe.uar called for the yeas 
were ordered. 

The Vice Presipent. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. Hate (when Mr. Govucp’s name was called). My colleague 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLp] has be called on 
account of illness in his family. If he were present, on this question he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ScHaLt (when Mr. PirTMan’s 
Senator from Minnesota |Mr. SHIpsTeapD] 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. Fess. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. MetcaLr] with the Senator from 
Mississippi |[Mr. Harrison] ; 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoLpsBorovucH] 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] ; 

The Senator ‘rom Ohio {Mr. McCutitocn] with the 


now move to strike out all of para- 


and nays, and they 


the 


en home 


name was called). The 


is ill. 


senior 


Senator from 


with the Senator 


Senator from Ne- 


| vada [Mr, PrrrMan] ; 


The Senator from Vermont [Mr. with the Senator from Mon- 


tana (Mr. WALSH]; and 
The Senator from Wyoming 


DALE] 


{Mr. Warren] with the Senator from 


| North Carolina [Mr, OvERMAN]. 


Mr. SuepparD. I desire to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsH], the Senator 


| from Arizona {[Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Guiass], 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLLIvan] with the Sena- | 


the Senator from Nevada 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison] 
official business. 

Mr. desire 
MAN] is detained on official business, 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 

Yeas—38: Messrs, Allen, Barkley, Black, 
Brookhart, Capper, Connally, Copeland, Cutting, 
George, Harris, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, Howell, La 
McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Schall, Sheppard, 


[Mr. 
are 


PITTMAN], and the 
necessarily detained from 


Senator from Mis- 


the Senate on 


Simmons. I to announce that my colleague [Mr. Over 


is follows 
torah, Bratton, 
Fletcher, 
Follette, 


Simmons, 


nays 35, 

Brock, 
Frazier, 
McKellar, 
Smith, 
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Steck, Stephens, Swanson, Thomas of Oklahoma, 
Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts, Wheeler, 
Nays——35 Bingham, Blease, Broussard, Couzens, 
Dill, Edge, Fess, Gillett, Glenn, Goff, Greene, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, 
Hebert, Jones, Kean, Kendrick, Keyes, McNary, Moses, Oddie, 
Va Phipps, Reed, Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, 
‘Townsend, Walcott, Waterman. 
Ashurst, Blaine, Caraway, Dale, Glass, Golds 
King, McCulloch, Metcalf, Overman, Pine, 
l’ittman, Ransdell, Robinson of Arkansas, Robinson of Indiana, Sackett, 
Shipstead, Walsh of Montana, Warren, Watson. 
So the amendment of Mr 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the situation is precisely 
similar to those we have had heretofore. When a vote is 
tuken on a motion to concur in an amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole the rule specifically says that in the 
Senate the matter shall be treated precisely as it was as in 
the Committee of the Whole. What was the situation as in 
the Committee of the Whole? The Finance Committee 
reported a rate of 15 per cent on the lumber covered by the 
paragraph, 


Trammell, Tydings, 


Messrs Deneen, 
Johnson, 
terson 
Vandenberg 

Me 
Harrison, 


Not voting —22 


Gould 


rs 


borough 


WALSH of Massachusetts was agreed to. 


to strike out the rate and to put lumber on the free list. 

Now the bill is in. the Senate, and under the rule we vote 
precisely as we voted as in Committee of the Whole. Before 
the text is stricken out, the universal rule is that there is a 
right to perfect it. A motion was made in the Senate, which 
it was proper to make; and it should be considered in the 
Senate precisely as is made as in the Committee of the Whole 
to strike out “15” and insert “8.” As I understand, the 
Senate agreed to that. The question then recurred: 

Shall the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
to put the item on the free list as against 8 instead of 15 per 
cent be concurred in, the Senate having adopted the 8-cent rate 
instead of the 15-cent rate. I voted “ yea” to strike the com- 
modity off the dutiable list and put it on the free list. A vote 
“nay” was to let the amendment stay in as amended in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
reserved amendment. 

The Legislative CLERK. In paragraph 403, page 118, the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out lines 18 to 20, 
down to the word “timber,” and inserted: 

And Japanese maple: 
all 
flooring 

Mr. 
ment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LeGIsLATive CLERK. In lieu of paragraph 403 the Sena- 
tor from New York proposes to insert: 


and other forms not further manufactured than sawed, and 


COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 


Par, 403. Cedar commercially known as Spanish cedar, lignum-vite, 
lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and 
all cabinet woods (except teak), Japanese white oak, and 


Japanese maple: In the form of sawed boards, planks, deals, and all 


tropical 


other forms not further manufactured than sawed, and flooring, 15 per 


cent ad valorem ; 


any of the foregoing, except French walnut and ash, 
in the form of veneer, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. COPELAND. The of 
President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment is not 
in order at this time. It will be in order when individual 
amendments shall have been reached. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment in paragraph 403, page 118, beginning in line 18. 
The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next reserved amendment will 
stated 

The LegisLative CLERK. On page 118, paragraph 404, veneers 
of wood, in line 25, after the words “ad valorem,” the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, inserted the following: 


purpose this 


amendment, Mr. 


be 


And in addition thereto on birch and alder plywood, 10 per cent ad 
valorem 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. [Putting 
the question. ] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will state the next 
reserved amendment. 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. 
clothespins—— 


In paragraph 411, page 120, spring 


had | 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, voted 


In the form of sawed boards, planks, deals, | 
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Mr. President, the Senator from 
[Mr. GreEeNeE] is interested in that amendment. It 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
Vermont 


| Was reserved by him, and I suggest that its consideration be 


| this time. 








postponed until he shall return to the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to make the same request, because 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] can not be here in the 
evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the action on 
the amendment will be passed over. The Secretary will state 
the next reserved amendment. 

The LecIsLatTive CLerK. In paragraph 502, molasses, page 
121, line 24, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck 
out “3.3 cents” and inserted “0.3 of 1 cent.” 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. On pages 121 and 122 it is proposed 
to strike out paragraph 502 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment is not in order at 
It is an individual amendment and will come after 
the reserved amendments have been voted upon. The question 
is on concurring in the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
reserved amendment. 

The Leerstative CLERK. On page 121, paragraph 502, line 
24, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out “0.6” 
and inserted “ 0.33.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BRooKHART] desires to offer an amendment, but he can not do 
it at this time; it is not in order. He intends to offer the 


amendments just aS soon as we get through the reserved amend- 
ments. 


Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
eurred in, 

The VICE 


I desire to offer the amendment which 


This item is going to be passed over, then? 
The amendment just stated should be con- 


PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that con- 


| curring in the pending amendment will not prevent the Senator 


from Iowa from offering his amendment later on. 
is on 
of the 


The question 
concurring in the amendment made as in Committee 
Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, paragraph 503, page 132, lines 
6 and 7, has reference to maple sugar and sirup. The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] can not attend the evening ses- 
sions, and he asked me to request that that go over to-night. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there was a matter that I 
had spoken about to the Senator with reference to sirup, where 
the same proportion is not maintained in this rate that has been 
carried in past laws with reference to the tariff duty on sugar. 
If we desire to reopen that, I hope the Senator will agree that 
we can do it. All I want done is to have the same rate carried 
on sirup that has been carried heretofore, without any increase 
except such increase as the sugar content in it might carry. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should not like to make any kind of promise 
on the subject until the Senator from Vermont can be here; 
but the Senator from Mississippi can bring up the matter 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. I spoke to the Senator from Vermont. He 
is familiar with the matter. I do not know that I shall want 
to bring it up; but, if I do, I do not want to be precluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be understood that the Senator is not 
precluded from bringing it up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

The LecistaTive CrerK. Paragraph 601, wrapper tobacco: 
On page 123, line 7, the Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
struck out “$2.50” and inserted “ $2.10.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Learstative CierK. In the same line the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, struck out “$3.15” and inserted 
* $2.75.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The LegIstAttve CLERK. Paragraph 710, cheese, page 127. 











Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward an amend- 
ment to this item which I ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York to the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole will be stated. 

The Curr CierK. In paragraph 710, as amended, after 
the words “ Romano or Pecorino,” insert the words “ Romanello 
or Kefalotyri or Vize, and Casseri”; and, after the word 
“pound,” insert the words “ Feta White, 5 cents per pound; 
Swiss and Gruyére cheese, 10 cents per pound,” so as to read: 

Cheese and substitutes therefor, unless specially provided for, 8 cents 
per pound, but not less than 42 per cent ad valorem; cheese made of 
sheep’s milk and commonly known as Romano or Pecorino, Romanello 
or Kefalotyri or Vize, and Casseri cheese, 8 cents per pound; Feta 


White cheese, 5 cents per pound; Swiss and Gruyére cheese, 10 cents 
per pound. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there was so much confusion 
here that we could not hear what the clerk read. I ask that 
it be read again. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Senate be in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from New York, who is the author of the amendment, to trans- 
late it for us. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that amendment is not in order. 
Mr. NORRIS. It did not sound as though it was in order. 


[ Laughter. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The way the amendment is drawn, 
it is in order. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the other day, when we 
had up the cheese schedule, after it had been amended, and the 
rates raised on cheeses which compete with American-made 
cheeses, we gave further consideration to the general subject. 
I pointed out at that time that Romano or Pecorino cheese is 
the Italian cheese made from sheep's milk, a very high-priced 
cheese, selling for from 75 cents to $1.25 per pound, and that 
it does not compete with our products. It is a national dish, 
and the price always has far exceeded that of any American 
product. So the Senate saw fit to except from the high rate 
Romano or Pecorino cheese, Italian cheeses. 

Then certain of my Greek constituents told me—the Senator 
from Utah suggests that the whole amendment is Greek, and 
he is probably right! 

Anyhow, it was pointed out that there are certain cheese 
products made in Greece from sheep’s milk. One of them is 
Romanello or Vize, which corresponds very closely to the 
Romano cheese of the Italians—a high-priced cheese selling at 
60 or 75 cents a pound. Casseri is another similar cheese; 
and I had suggested in my amendment that these particular 
cheeses be taxed at 8 cents, the same as we have proposed that 
the Romano cheese should be taxed. 

Then there is another Greek cheese, known as Feta White. 
It is made of sheep’s milk and packed in brine. It is a pickled 
cheese ; and nobody in the world but a national of the country 
in which it originated would ever eat it. It is consumed by 
the very poorest of our Greek citizens, and I proposed a tax on 
that of 5 cents a pound. 

Now we come to a controversial question. I am sure the 
rates on the varieties of cheese I have discussed would not be 
controverted. But we come now to a matter very close to the 
heart of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Biarng], and I de- 
sire to have his attention. 

Of course, after I had met my Italian and Greek constituents 
I found that I had overlooked my Swiss constituents. They 
pointed out to me that Swiss cheese and Gruyére—which would 
not be of interest to the Senator from Wisconsin, but the Swiss 

‘heese certainly is—that the foreign-made Swiss cheese is not 
competitive with the product made in Wisconsin. The foreign 
Swiss cheese has a popularity of its own, and in consequence 
of that sells for a very much higher price than the domestic 
article commands. Nevertheless, in view of the desire of the 
Senator from Wisconsin to protect the interests of his State in 
this—and they are very large—the proposal I make is that a 
duty of 10 cents a pound be placed upon Swiss cheese. 

Ninety-five per cent of all the Swiss cheese made in America 
is made in Wisconsin. It absorbs the skimmed milk. I have 
sometimes wondered if my friend from Wisconsin did not op- 
pose the casein amendment because in his State practically all 
the casein goes into cheese, particularly into the Swiss cheese. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 
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Mr. BLAINE. Of course, the casein in milk goes into Swiss 
cheese, Cheddar cheese, and all cheeses. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. And in the manufacture of cheeses there is 
no by-product known as casein. 
Mr. COPELAND. No; that, is true. 





Mr. BLAINE. The solid matter in the cheese industry all 
goes into cheese. 
Mr. COPELAND. That is why I suggested that in the 


Senator’s State there is no surplus casein to be disposed of, as 
there is in my State. But, of course, the American cheese which 
corresponds to the Cheddar cheese is a whole-milk cheese, and 
there is not any doubt in my mind that the farm bloc were 
fully justified in asking for ample protection upon that product. 
The Cheddar cheese is a real competitor. There is not any 
question about these Italian and Greek cheeses being noncom- 
petitive; but, of course, there is a question about the Swiss 


cheese. That is a matter which the Senator has a right to 
discuss. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Can the Senator inform us how much Feta 


cheese in brine is imported into this country? 
Mr. COPELAND. A lot of it. 
Mr. BLAINE. How many thousand pounds? 
Mr. COPELAND. I sent for my docket, and found that every- 


body in the office had left. On that account I have not the 
minute particulars; but that is the chief one of the Greek 
cheeses. It is brought in, however, in brine, in barrels. It is 


pickled. It is not cheese that anybody could enjoy except one 
with a cultivated taste. 


Mr. BLAINE. What rate does the Senator propose to put 
on it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Five cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. There are several types of Feta cheese. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is Feta White. 

Mr. BLAINE. Feta White in brine? 

Mr. COPELAND. In brine; yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that there is 16.744 pounds im- 


ported into the United States, of a total value of $2,734. 
is a very cheap cheese. 

Mr. COPELAND. A very cheap cheese. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the 42 per cent ad valorem is only a trifle 
more than 5 cents a pound—about a cent and a quarter more— 
of a value of 16.2 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. For the moral effect, I think it would be 
too bad to omit Feta White, because that is a cheap cheese, a 
truly national dish, consumed by the poor. 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire to ask the Senator another question. 
Is the kassari cheese—k-a-s-s-a-r-i—included in his amendment? 


That 


Mr. COPELAND. Yes; or c-a-s-s-e-r-i; it is spelled either 
way. 
Mr. BLAINE. Either way. It depends on whether that 


cheese is made in Serbia or Italy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is a Serbian cheese as well as an Ital- 
ian cheese. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
milk cheese. 

Mr. BLAINE. How many pounds were imported? 

Mr. COPELAND. As I say, I am at a disadvantage, because 
I have not my docket. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am informed that of the Serbian kassari— 
I assume that includes all kassari cheese—about 14,050 pounds 
were imported. What was the other? 


And also Greek, but always a sheep's 


Mr. COPELAND. Romanello, known by several names— 
Romanello, Kefalotyri, and Vize. 

Mr. BLAINE. Vize? 

Mr. COPELAND. V-i-z-e. 

Mr. BLAINE. About 885 pounds were imported, $149 of 
value. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; very little of it. It is a high-priced 
cheese. 


Mr. BLAINE. What was the rate fixed on that cheese? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rise to inquire whether there 
is anything in the conversation between the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Wisconsin which is confiden- 
tial? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senators speak louder? 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senators have any objection 
the rest of us listening in? 

Mr. COPELAND. Personally I should be delighted to have 
the attention of the Senator from Nebraska. I was about to 
say that the rate proposed on Romano cheese was 8 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. How much on Vize cheese? 


to 
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Mr. 
the 


and 


COPELAND. Eight cents. The rate is 8 cents on all 


Romano or Pecarino, Romanello or Kefaletyri or Vize, 
Casseri 


Mr, BLAINE. 


t 
| 
' 
| 
| 
j 


And the Feta White? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Feta White I put at 5 cents, because 
is a very product, anyhow. Perhaps the rate ought 
be lower. Does the Senator think so? 

Mr. BLAINE. My view upon this proposition is that there 
are a number of other very cheap cheeses. For instance, there is 
a Scandinavian cheese as cheap as 6.8 cents a pound. We can | 
not legislate for every conceivable type of foreign cheese. As I | 
suggested when the Senator proposed his amendment as in 

Commiitee of the Whole, it a question of public policy 

ther or not we should specify these particular foreign 

cheeses. I have no particular objection to the particular cheese 

to which the Senator has referred. The importations are very 

mall and can not be considered as leading to any great compe- 

tition as against American Cheddar or American-made 

cheese, or other cheese. It is just a question of public 

icy whether we should begin to list a number of these cheeses, | 
Mr. COPELA!D. It is very interesting to note that since | 
publicity was given to our debate some weeks ago these are the | 
only cheeses which have been brought to my attention. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that all the cheeses to which | 
the Senator has referred in his amendment, now offered, add- 
ing to his former amendment, are cheeses made from sheep's 
milk 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; all except the latter part of this list. 
That covers Swiss and Gruyére, which we will discuss later. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator has those listed in this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; but that I will put aside for the | 
moment until we settle the other, because I know the Senator 
wants to give consideration to the question of whether the rate | 
I have fixed upon Swiss cheese is high enough. I placed it at 10 | 
cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that the Sen- 
ator from Utah and the Senator from New York and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin speak loud enough so that other Senators 
can hear them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think Senators can hear. Does the amend- 
ment which the Senator has just proposed include any other 
type of Swiss cheese? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is it? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Swiss and Gruyére. 

Mr. SMOOT. “Swiss” will take in nearly 
named. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have tried and here try 
can not agree on a specific rate on those cheeses. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the kind that come in competition with 
American cheese there are imported 15,179,053 pounds, and the 
percentage of the total imports of the Swiss cheese was 39.2 per 
cent, the total value was $4,650,118, and the price per pound 
was 30.6 cents. The Senator does not want that cheese to 
carry a rate of only 6 cents? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I had it at 10 cents. I expected to 
discuss the matter, because, as I view it, it would be better 
to have the specific rate. If we had a rate even as high as 
12 cents a pound, it would be practically 40 per cent on 30 
cents. I would not object to that, but I want the Senator 
from Wisconsin to be fully satisfied as regards the inclusion of 
and the rate upon Swiss cheese. 
Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, 
irk yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to suggest to the Senator from New 
York that I demonstrated from the official records the other 
day that it cost 18 cents a pound more to manufacture the 
; in the United States than in Switzerland, and 
that the 42 per cent ad valorem merely covered that difference 
in the cost of production. 

Mr. COPELAND. What did the Senator say the difference 
was? 

Mr. BLAINE. Thirteen cents. 
from the Tariff Commission, 

Mr. COPELAND. Suppose we fix the rate on Swiss and 
Gruyére at 13 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. That would be 13 cents on the Swiss cheese. 
That is the rate the Tariff Commission states represents the 
difference between the cost of production here and abroad, 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that represents the difference, I 
ugree with the Senator from Wisconsin in that matter. 


chea 


is 
; 
Wii 


cheese 
Swiss 


} 


Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 





all the types 


to see if we 


will the Senator from New 


Ye 
I yield. 


Swiss cheese 


That is the information I get 
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Mr, BLAINE. I want to call the Senator’s attention 
great many cheeses. 


to a 
If we begin to classify these cheeses, it 


| will be necessary for us to rewrite the entire paragraph and 


take into consideration every conceivable foreign cheese, or we 


| will discriminate against a great many countries, and I think it 


would be unfortunate to write a tariff bill that would particu- 
larly discriminate in favor of three countries and against all the 


| other countries of the world. 


Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has provided very well for 
that by the 8-cent rate, but not less than 42 per cent ad valorem. 

The widest publicity was given to the debate the Senator and 
I had in the Senate before Christmas, or about that time, and 
the cheeses I mentioned then were the only ones as to v-hich 
there had been any request for specific mention. 

As the Senator has pointed out, with this rate of 13 cents on 
Swiss and Gruyére cheese, those two cheeses, which represent 
the bulk of our importations, will be provided for, and provided 
for at a rate so that it will be thoroughly understood by the 
importers and those who consume them. All the other cheeses 
are rated at 8 cents a pound, but not less than 42 per cent ad 
valorem, So I think no injustice would be done anybody, and 
the cheese industry of the United States would be fully protected. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer another 
interruption? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator’s amendment is adopted, then 
we are going to discriminate against the British Isles, we are 
going to discriminate against Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and France. We are going to discriminate 
against Czechoslovakia, the Serbian people, and Germany. I 


| think it is not a sound public policy to specifically mention these 


particular cheeses when such discrimination is going to take 
place. It is only going to get us into trouble. It is going to 
result in retaliation from these other nations. My own feeling 
is that they all ought to be treated the same, and that the 
Senator’s amendment ought to be defeated. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have listened with great 
interest to what the Senator has said, and I recognize the force 
of his remarks. Of course, it is true that when I attempt to 
make a distinction by including Swiss and Gruyére cheese I 
am getting into the field of competition with American produc- 
tion. All the other cheeses mentioned here are made from 
sheep’s milk. They are not comparable at all with anything 
produced in the United States. What suggestion has the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin to make regarding the matter? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, as to the cheese to which the 
Senator has referred as a foreign cheese, outside ef Swiss and 
Gruyére, of course, the importations are very small. I have 
no special objection to their coming in. The small quantity 
filtering in perhaps would do the domestic industry no harm at 
all, It is just a question of public policy. 

I will not oppose the Senator’s amendment if he strikes out 


| Swiss and Gruyére cheese, but I do want to call the matter to 
| the attention of the chairman of the committee that, when the 


matter goes into conference, serious consideration should be 
given to that very question of classifying the cheeses. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the wording of it will be a 
very particular job. We can not do that on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know that. In view of what has been 
said, while I am regretful indeed to omit Swiss and Gruyére 
cheese, yet, since they are products which are comparable 
with American products, and in view of the opposition of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, which is an opposition founded on 
knowledge, I am forced to consent to the omission from the 
amendment of Swiss and Gruyére cheese. In that event, the 
only exceptions which will be made to the paragraph as it is 
adopted, if it is adopted, will relate to sheep’s milk cheese and 
not at all to cow’s milk cheese. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator modifies his amend- 


| ment? 


Mr. COPELAND. Since I can not pass it otherwise, I must 
do so. I modify my amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, since the Senator has modified 
his amendment, I ask that the Secretary read the modified 
amendmeént for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest that the author of the amendment 
read it. 

Mr. COPELAND. My amendment is this: In paragraph 
710 as amended, after the words “Romano or Pecorino,” to 
insert the words “ Romanello or Kefalotyri or “Vize, and Cas- 
seri”; and after the word “ pound,” to insert the words “ Feta 
White, 5 cents per pound; Swiss and Gruyére cheese, 10 cents 
per pound,” so as to read: 
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Cheese and substitutes therefor unless specially provided for, 8 
per pound, but not less than 42 per cent ad valorem; cheese 
made of sheep's milk and commonly known as Romano or [lecorino, 
Romanello or Kefalotyri or Vize, and Casseri cheese, 8 cents per 
pound; Feta White cheese, 5 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the amendment at all. 
It is all right. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The secretary will state the next 
amendment on which a separate vote was reserved. 

The Curer CLerK. In paragraph 713, page 127, line 22, the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole struck out “8 cents” and 
inserted in lieu thereof “11 cents.” 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I withdraw my request for a sepa- 
rate vote; and will let the matter go to conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I made a reservation also 
as to the amendment in this paragraph. I think it is outrageous 
to have these high rates. Of course, I am willing to have the 
matter go to conference, and whether I might be willing or not, 
it would surely go there. But when egg albumen is put at 60 
cents, it is an outrage. It is used in the manufacture of the 


cents 


| ( ve 7 % wy © » ~ > ’ i e os 
cap on every coco-cola bottle and pop bottle and catsup bottle, | wise prepared or preserved. 


and is a product of great commercial value. The rate is placed 
at 60 cents a pound. It is an outrageous rate. The rate on 
dried eggs is inexcusable, a product used by the poor and never 
by the rich. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to which the Sena- 
tor refers is the next amendment and not the one now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
eggs? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Does not the pending amendment relate to 


No; this is the amendment preced- 


ing the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 
It is the amendment to paragraph 713, is 


Mr. COPELAND. 
it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are two amendments to that 
paragraph. The Senator from New York may proceed. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think I have said all I need say about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the able Senator from New 
York [Mr. CopeLaNnp] suggests that 60 cents a pound for al- 
bumen is a high price. We have allowed the farmer 10 cents a 
dozen for whole eggs. The rates which were adopted are 
identical so far as eggs are concerned except that the eggs are 
dried and the higher rates are necessary to equalize the duty, 
and they do nothing but equalize it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment reserved will 
be stated. 

The LecisLative CLERK. On page 127, line 23, strike out the 
words “ dried whole eggs, dried egg yolk, and dried egg albumen, 
whether or not sugar or other material is added, 18 cents per 
pound ” and insert in lieu thereof: 


Eggs, sprayed or dried, whether or not sugar or other material is 
added: Whole eggs, 36 cents per pound; egg albumen, 60 cents per 
pound ; egg yolk, 30 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment reserved will 
be stated. 

The Leoistatrve CLerRK. On page 134, paragraph 736, ber- 
ries, in line 12, after the word “brine,” insert the words “or 
frozen without sugar added,” and in line 14, after the word 
“frozen,” insert the words “ with sugar added,” so as to read: 


Par. 736. Berries, edible, in their natural condition or in brine, 
or frozen without sugar added, 1% cents per pound; dried, desiccated, 
or evaporated, 2%4 cents per pound; otherwise prepared or preserved, 
or frozen with sugar added, and not specially provided for, 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it has been suggested to me by 
the Treasury Department that we should strike out “ without 
sugar added,” and insert the words “if not sweetened,” and in 
line 14 strike out the words “ with sugar added,” and insert the 
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| involve a very considerable expense. 
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words “if sweetened.” 
have that change made. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, that would not take care of my 
objection to the Senate committee amendment. As a matter 
of fact, berries that are frozen when coming into this country 
do not come into competition with fresh berries, but with 
canned berries. My State is probably the largest blueberry 
growing State in the country. We have about $2,000,000 in- 
vested in blueberry lands which are under a state of consider- 
able cultivation. We have about $1,400,000 invested in blue 
berry factories. Under the provisions of the House bill berries, 
edible, in their natural condition or in brine, come in at 1% 
cents per pound. Berries that are frozen come in under the 
prevision at 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The berries which are frozen before they are brought into 
this country come in direct competition with our canned berries. 
They are used largely for making blueberry pies. Most of the 


The Treasury Department desires to 


| Canadian berries come from wild lands in Canada, especially 


from the Crown lands; and the price paid for them in Canada 
is very much below what we pay in the State of Maine. They 
are therefore able to deliver those berries in Boston and New 
York and other ports at a much less price than we can deliver 
our canned berries, and they come in conrpetition with our 
canned berries and drive them out of the market. 

What I would like to do is to have the House provisions re- 
stored so that frozen berries will come in with “ berries other- 
The freezing is not a simple 
process at all. A great many of the fish from Newfoundland 
are frozen there and they have special refrigerating plants 
which are used for freezing blueberries also. This is true to a 
certain extent of Prince Edwards Island and other parts of 
Canada. If we are going to compete with these frozen berries 
by the freezing of our own berries, we will have to have re- 
frigerating plants in this country; and that, of course, would 
My people are very much 
stirred up over the matter and I hope very much that the House 
provision will be restored. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if we disagree to the amend- 
ment in line 12 and strike out “or frozen without sugar added,” 
it simply means that the berries will fall in the bracket carrying 
a rate of 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HALE. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what it means. 

Mr. HALE. That is what the House provision does and that 
is what I hope the Senate will do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to know whether the Senator agrees 
with my construction? 

Mr. HALE. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt that if the amendment in 
line 12 is disagreed to, then berries, edible, in their natural 
condition or in brine, will come in at 144 cents per pound, but 
if they are frozen—and blueberries never come in except in a 
frozen state—and there is no sugar added whatever—— 

Mr. HALE. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then they would take a duty of 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, we can not hear what is 
going on between the Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the conversation 
side of the Chamber were not so 
what we are talking about. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no conversation over here, and we 
would like to know what is going on between the Senator from 
Utah and the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will listen, he 
hear what we are saying. 

That is what the amendment provides, and I want the Senate 
to decide the question. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I suppose the purpose of 
the amendment is to put an embargo on Newfoundland berries 
because they are the popular blueberries that go ‘nto the 
eastern market. If the amendment is agreed to then huckle- 
berry pie will be increased in price. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think that will follow by any means. 
Thirty-five per cent ad valorem, taking the price at which they 
can be brought into the country, which is 10 or 10% cents a 
pound, would amount to slightly over 3 cents per pound. If 
we add the 3 cents per pound to the 10% ceuts, that would 
make 1314 cents a pound. I do not think we can produce cur 


35 per cent 


over on the Democratic 
loud the Senate could hear 


will be able to 
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canned berries below that figure, so I do not think this will 
in any way mean an embargo. I think it would simply be 
helpful to us in enabling us to meet Canadian competition. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is nothing for the Senator from 
Maine to worry about because his State is the only one in the 
Union where blueberries are canned. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; but we do it on a very large scale. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know it, and I am glad to see the 
Senator is joining the farm bloc. He will have votes enough 
to adopt the amendment, but it means that huckleberry pie on 
the seaboard will be increased in price. 

Mr. HALE. Huckleberry pies for very many years have 
been made of the berries that we can and put on the market— 
and very good huckleberry pies, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. [Put- 
ting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Chair 
whether the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole 
are indicated in line 12 and line 14? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is there any amendment proposed to those 
amendments? 

Mr. HALE. What I intend to do is to offer an amendment 
striking out the provisions. I would like to know how that may 
be done in a parliamentary way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the purpose of the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we disagree to the amendment in line 12, 
then the amendment in line 14 must also be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the ques- 
tion again. The question is on concurring in the amendment in 
line 12 made as in Committee of the Whole. 

On a division the amendment was nonconcurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment in line 14. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the same thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is nonconcurred in, and the clerk will. state the next 
amendment. 

The CHier CLERK. 
graph 737, page 134. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 134, lines 17 and 18, 
relating to cherries, I move to strike out “ without sugar added ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “if not sweetened.” This is an 
amendment that is asked for by the Treasury Department. 
Then, on page 135, line 8, I move to strike out “with sugar 
added,” and insert in lieu thereof “if sweetened.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the third and fourth subparagraphs on page 135. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment which I have offered comes 
first, being on page 134, lines 17 and 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 134, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“without sugar added” and insert in lieu thereof “if not 
sweetened,” so as to read: 


A negative vote will accomplish 


The next amendment reserved is in para- 


Cherries: (1) 


» 


In their natural state, or frozen, if not sweetened, 
2 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, on page 135, line 8, I move to strike out 
“with sugar added” and insert “if sweetened.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Does this mean an increase in the price 
of cherry pies? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. It is merely to insert the language that 
the Treasury Department wants. Instead of reading “ with 
sugar added” it will read “if sweetened.” 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator means that the rate will be 
no higher and cherry pies will cost no more? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not changing the rate at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
ought to explain the difference between “ without sugar added” 
and “if not sweetened.” What is expected to be accomplished 
by that change in language? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is what is to be accomplished by it: 
Sometimes the sweetening used is honey and sometimes it is 
glucose, and in some cases it is impossible to tell whether 
sugar or honey or glucose is used. This wording covers them 
all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At the bottom of page 134, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance struck out the language contained in sub- 
section 2 and inserted two subsections at the top of page 135. 
As in Committee of the Whole the amendments were disagreed 
to and the language of the House bill restored, which fixes a 
rate of 5% and 9% cents on cherries sulphured or in brine. I 
desire to offer an amendment reducing the 514 and the 9% cent 
rate, and I wish to inquire whether such an amendment is in 
order now or whether I shall have to wait until the reserved 
amendment shall have been voted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment would be in 
order now, because the Senate is now considering amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole, and as the Chair under- 
stands the Senator’s amendment would restore—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
made no amendment, but as in Committee of the Whole refused 
to adopt the amendment suggested by the Committe on Finance, 
leaving the language as in the House bill, so that there is no 
report from the Committee of the Whole on that provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. The 
Senator’s proposed amendment is an original amendment, and 
is not in order now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if his 
desire is, in the latter part of the provision relating to cherries, 
to make it conform to the original rate? Is that his purpose? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not definitely decided whether to try 
to reduce it to the present rate or not, but I certainly think that 
an increase of over 300 per cent is not justified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next reserved amendment 
will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. The next reserved amendment is in para- 
graph 742, page 136, line 3, where, as in Committee of the Whole, 
the amendment reported by the committee was disagreed to with 
respect to grapes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I ask the attention of 
the Senate to paragraph 742 as proposed to be amended by the 
Finance Committee. The Finance Committee recommended an 
amendment to strike out the words in the beginning of the para- 
graph reading— 


Grapes in bulk, crates, barrels, or other packages, 25 cents per cubic 
foot of such bulk or the capacity of the package according as imported. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following words, which are 
found in italics: 


Grapes, in their natural state, or sulphured, 5 cents per pound, includ- 
ing the weight of the containers and packing. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
inquiry, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My understanding is that no 
amendment was made to paragraph 742, the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee being disagreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that there is nothing for con- 
sideration before the Senate at this time with reference to 
paragraph 742 is there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No amendment would be in 
order at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
Senate will concur. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That question does not arise be- 
cause the Senate as in Committee of the Whole made no amend- 
ment, and we are now considering amendments made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is merely a question of time and 
procedure. This paragraph, then, will come up later on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
did not offer an amendment. He has a right to offer one if he 
wishes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; I do not care to take up the time 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next reserved amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CrerK. On page 136, paragraph *743, line 10, the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole adopted an amendment to 
strike out 2 cents and insert 24% cents so as to read: 


Lemons 2% cents per pound. 


Mr. President, a parliamentary 


The question is, then, as to whether the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I inquire what is the 
present rate on lemons? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The present rate is 2 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the rate adopted by the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole was 2% cents. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I know how useless it is to 
go up against the combination now operating, but I can not let 
this item pass without a protest. The increased rate means that 
there will be added a dollar or two dollars per case to the price 
of lemons. It is a tax on the nursery, a tax on the sick room, a 
tax on hospitals. Why? Merely because this is one of the farm 
products that jointly must be given support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert at this point 
a statement made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WaLsH]. He is detained from the Senate to-night by illness, 
but desired this statement to be inserted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

BRIEF OF SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ON LEMONS 

Under the act of 1913 lemons were given a duty of one-half cent per 
pound, The 1922 act increased their protection to 2 cents per pound, 
which rate the House bill did not change. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee recommended a duty of 2% cents per pound, which was adopted 
by the Senate. 

The specific rates may seem small, but let me translate them into ad 
valorem terms, so that we may better understand what has happened. 
The 1913 rate represents an equivalent ad valorem rate of 15.92 per 
cent. The specific rate of 2 cents contained in the present law and re- 
tained by the House represents 63.68 per cent ad valorem. The Senate 
Finance Committee rate, and the rate which I desire to have reduced, 
represents an equivalent ad valorem rate of 79.60 per cent. 

The domestic production of lemons is pursued in but a small portion 
of one State in the Union, namely, California, so that this duty of 80 
per cent is to be levied for the benefit of only a very few lemon growers 
in California, but is to be paid for by every household and individual in 
the United States. 

If there was any sound reason why the California lemon growers 
should be given this protection I would not protest. I do not find a 
condition of distress in this agricultural industry; in fact, the figures 
show that it is highly prosperous. Under the act of 1922 the domestic 
production has increased from 251,600,000 pounds in 1922 to 525,400,000 
pounds in 1928. Surely it is gross absurdity to grant increased protec- 
tion to an industry that has doubled its output in six years. 

While the domestic market is nearly double what it was in 1922 
imports have not increased but have actually decreased. Whereas in 
1922 imports totaled 110,907,503 pounds, in 1928 only 69,747,436 
pounds were brought into this country. All of the imported lemons 
come from Italy. 

While it is true that imports are substantial, constituting from 14 
to 16 per cent of our annual consumption, it is to be emphasized that 
the domestic producers of lemons can not supply the domestic market 
and it is therefore absolutely necessary to import lemons into the 
United States. Domestic lemon growers had the best years in the 
history of the industry in 1929 and 1928. In 1929 they produced 
a crop excelling by 11 per cent the crop of 1928, and it was still 
necessary to import well over 10 per cent of the lemons consumed by the 
American people. What does this mean? It means that any duty 
that we impose on lemons will be 100 per cent effective. I waut 
every Senator to know this. This 80 per cent duty on lemons is not 
in any way like the 42 cents per bushel duty on wheat. The duty on 
wheat will be admittedly ineffective ; it will not be passed on to the con- 
sumer; but this duty will be. The American people will pay every 
penny that we levy in this duty on lemons. 

Now then, will greater protection aid in the development of the 
lemon industry? Can the American growers in the future produce 
enough to supply the American market? Before I answer these ques- 
tions I want to say that it has not been found practical to grow 
lemons in other portions of the United States than in the State of 
California. Though insignificant quantities are produced in Florida, 
climatic conditions do not allow extensive production. 

Now, with respect to the foregoing questions I desire to answer them 
by quoting from the California Fruit News, February 15, 1930. This 
publication contains the high lights of the California Agricultural Out- 
look Report for 1930, prepared by Dr. H. R. Wellman, economics 
specialist of the University of California Agricultural Extension Service. 
He has this to say: 

“The lemon industry is gradually obtaining a more favorable basis 
than that which prevailed on the average during recent years. The 
production in this State is now about at the peak and there probably 
will be a gradual downward trend in acreage.” 


it is so 
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The only logical deduction to make from Doctor Wellman’s 
ment is that there is no possibility of an increased production of 
lemons and that we will continue to be dependent upon Italy to supply 
our shortage. 

The Tarif! Commission, in the Summary of Tariff Information, has 
this to say about prices of the domestic and imported lemons. “ The 
weighted average prices at New York City are given below for both 
California and imported lemons duty paid. When converted to a 
per-pound basis the simple average price for the four years is about 
6.9 cents per pound for the California lemons and 6.1 cents for the 
imported. The slightly higher price for the California lemon is due 
primarily to better appearance, more uniform 
packing.” 

Lemons were selling prior to the enactment of the law of 1922 for 
$1.50 to $2.50 per crate. Lemons are now selling at from $8 to $16. 


Think of it, an increase in the wholesale price of nearly 400 per cent 
in six years, 


sta 


grading, and better 


Because of the high wholesale prices now prevailing, lemons are not 
used outside of households that pay no attention to the element of cost 
and in sick rooms where they are a medicinal necessity. During Sep- 
tember last, lemons sold wholesale for 69 cents per dozen, which means 
that they retailed at from $1 to $1.25 a dozen. Small dealers are drop- 
ping the yellow fruit from their stock of goodg because of their exces- 
sive value and their resultant curtailed market, 

There ought to be a restoration of the 1922 rate of 2 cents per 
pound. I can not conceive of any rational opposition to a proposal to 
restore the rate of 2 cents per pound under which the lemon growers are 
now so prosperous and under which they have doubled their output. 
There is no justification to increase the duty on an article necessary 
for use in the sick room. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I indorse every word of the 
statement of the Senator from Massachusetts. I can not under- 
stand what possesses the Senate that it should vote this rate on 
lemons, which have become a vital part of the dietary of the 
human family, and which are needed in every home, and the 
use of which is increasing daily. There is no need of any tariff 
in order to afford a market for every lemon that can be raised 
in the United States. Having made this brief and weak pro- 
test I am ready to cast my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The questien is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next reserved amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 138, paragraph 751, the commit- 
tee reported a substitute for paragraph 751, which was dis- 
agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I understand that there is no 
amendment pending to that item, so that it will have to go 
over until we reach individual amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

The next reserved amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. The next reserved amendment is 

755, page 139—cream or Brazil nuts. 
. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 139, in paragraph 755, 
I move to strike out all of the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre), already agreed to, and insert 
after the word “ pound,” in line 16, the following: 


para- 


Any of the foregoing if blanched shall be subject to the same 
of duty as if not blanched.” 


rate 


That amendrent, I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin— 
and I understand his attention has been called to it—simplifies 
the wording, and the one amendment covers all of the points the 
Senator desired to cover. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

The 
stated. 

The Curer CierK. In line 16 it is proposed to insert after 
the word “ pounds,” “any of the foregoing if blanched shall be 
subject to the same rate of duty as if not blanched.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 140, line 6, after the word “ un- 
shelled” I move to strike out the words “or blanched” as 
inserted by the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. La Foitetre) and after the word “ unshelled” to insert 
the words “ whether or not blanched.” The amendment is to 
accomplish the same purpose as the one last adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to 
amendment will be stated. 


And accomplishes the same purpose. 
It accomplishes the same purpose. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The «amendment 


will be 


the 
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The CHurer CierxK. On page 140, line 6, after the word 
“unshelled” it is proposed to strike out the words “or 
blanched”, as inserted by the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fou.erre], and after the word “ unshelled ” 
to insert the words “ whether or not blanched.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next reserved amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. The next reserved amendment is on page 
142, paragraph 766—mushrooms—where the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole struck out the words “fresh, or dried, or 
otherwise prepared or preserved” and inserted “fresh or 
dried 10 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem; other- 
wise prepared or preserved 45.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, in paragraph 766 the Fi- 
nance Committee recommended on mushrooms a duty of 10 
cents per pound specific and 60 per cent ad valorem. The 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. REED] was interested 
in the amendment thus reported by the Finance Committee. 
The senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], after 
some discussion on the floor, suggested that the amendment be 
changed so as to read “45 per cent ad valorem.” That was on 
November 15 of last year. After some discussion the Senator 
from Pennsylvania agreed to the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Mississippi. I think it was believed by all of us 
on this side who were interested in the subject that there 
would be no further amendment offered. Of course the Senator 
from Mississippi only spoke for himself, but it was believed at 
that time that he was speaking for those who were interested 
in having the duty reduced. 

Some two or three weeks ago the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WAGNER] proposed an amendment which struck out 
in line 13 the words “10 cents per pound on drained weight.” 
So far as I know there was no Senator in the Chamber at that 
time who was prepared to discuss the desirability of adopting 
that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
I plead for the 10-cent rate but I want to say that other Sena- 
tors also spoke for it, and I think they will do so to-night. I 
agree with the Senator that the 10 cents a pound is vital to this 
industry. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I realize, of course, that the 
Senator from Utah did make some remarks upon this subject, 


but it seems to me, in view of the thousands of items in this bill, | 
that degree of | 


he could not have discussed the subject with 
thoroughness which the importance of the question requires. I 
made some remarks myself at the time, but I was not prepared 
to deny the statements made by the Senator from New York 
with respect to the few persons who are interested in this 
industry. 
but one canning concern in this country interested in canning 
mushrooms, and that concern was operated by a man by the 
name of Jacobs, and his business had recently been taken over 
by the Morgan Co. 

As a matter of fact, the statistics show that in Ohio alone 
there is a total investment of $1,200,000 in this industry; in 
lllinois, $600,000; in Missouri, $550,000; in Minnesota, $500,000; 
in Massachusetts, $436,000; in California, $510,000; in New Jer- 
sey, $300,000; in Colorado, $200,000; in Michigan, $148,000; in 
Indiana, $70,000; in Kentucky, $50,000; in Rhode Island, $300,- 
O00. 
pounds. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
ware yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Do I understand that this tariff rate 
applies only to the canned mushrooms? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Only to the canned mushrooms. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It does not interfere with the fresh ones 
at all; so that the total production of mushrooms really has 
no bearing on the matter. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. If canned mushrooms are sold, they absolutely 
substitute and take the place of fresh mushrooms. Therefore, 
every can of mushrooms imported into the United States takes 
the place of fresh mushrooms and injures the trade just so 
much, 


Dela- 
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On that date the Senator stated that there was really | 


The annual production in pounds in Ohio is some 2,000,000 | 
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Mr. HASTINGS. As a matter of fact, it is impossible for 
the mushroom growers to exist unless they have a canning 
factory somewhere near by. What actually happens is that 
they send to the market all the market can absorb of the 
fresh mushrooms, and they take the balance of the crop and 
send it to the canneries, in order that they may dispose of that 
and make something out of it. They do not, of course, get from 
the canneries anything like what they get from the market 
where they send the fresh mushrooms; but it is absolutely 
essential, from the mushroom growers’ standpoint, that the 
eanning factory be protected. 

I am sorry the Senator from New York [Mr. WaGner] is not 
present. I desire to read a copy of a letter that was written 
to him by a large distributor of this kind of articles, R. ©. 
Williams & Co., of New York. This is a copy of the letter that 
was sent to me and, I think, to other Senators. 

In this letter the writer states: 


I take this opportunity to refer to a statement attributed to you 
which appeared in the New York Sun, February 21, covering the item of 
mushrooms. 

Having met’ you, I can not believe that it was your intention to do 
other than to submit to your associates actual facts. Investigation as 
to the probable source of the information contained in the statement 
attributed to you has brought out the fact that a committee representing 
the Associated Importers of Food Products, comprising a Mr. Murphy, 
representative of L. Bigeon (Inc.), of Bordeaux, France, packers of 
French mushrooms; Mr. George O'Hara, of La Manna, Azema & Farnan, 
owners of mushroom canneries in the Bordeaux district of France; 
Mr. Asche, of the firm of Von Bremen-Asche-De Bruyn (Inc.), importers 
of French mushrooms, appeared before you. If these gentlemen have 
submitted to you the information as covered by your argument, they 
have rather deviated from the facts. In other words, they have argued 
along the lines beneficial to themselves as packers of French mushrooms, 
and it is for this reason that I am submitting to your good self the facts 
as they actually exist. 

I want you to know that we import French mushrooms. We also 
buy domestic mushrooms, consequently we are rather unbiased as to 
the actual rate of duty. 

The committee that appeared before you undoubtedly based their 
argument against an increase in the duty on canned mushrooms as 
per the statement attributed to you, namely, that there is virtually only 
one company operating a mushroom cannery, and that at Kennett 
Square, Pa. This statement is incorrect, as we have been offered 
domestic mushrooms by several different canneries, every one of them 
financially responsible and reliable. 

However, as we see it, the canneries do not actually enter into the 
situation other than as an outlet for mushrooms of a size which the 
growers can not profitably ship to market in their fresh condition. 
The mushroom growers are the ones that should be considered and pro- 
tected, and they can only be protected in conjunction with the can- 
neries, as without the canneries to fall back on from 33% per cent to 
50 per cent of their crops would prove a total loss, and this would 
mean a difference to them between an operating loss and a bare exist- 
ence, such as they have been forced to accept up to the present time in 
order to carry on this growing industry. 

The domestic mushroom industry at the present time constitutes an 
investment of more than $10,000,000. 


As a matter of fact, in Pennsylvania alone it is more than 
$20,000,000. 


It employs large numbers of men and women, all of whom are paid 


on the American wage scale. These facts and figures can readily be 
substantiated, and when compared to the dollar value of the imports of 
French mushrooms and the wages paid to Jabor in France it is incon- 
ceivable that the United States Congress will refuse proper protection 
to this growing industry. 

We quote another statement attributed to you, namely, that the 
domestic mushroom does not compete with the foreign product because 
the imported mushrooms are inferior and bring a lower price. It is 
true that the imported mushrooms sell at a lower price than the 
domestic-grown mushrooms, but the reason for this is that they can 
be produced at a much lower cost based on the cost of the fresh mush- 
rooms, the tins, and last, but not least, low wages paid to labor in 
France. 

If, as stated, the imported mushroom is of inferior quality, then in 
justice to the consumers of the United States, the importation of this 
inferior product should be prohibited. 

I feel that the American mushroom industry should be protected to an 
extent that will allow the industry to make a fair profit and not a 
mere existence or a loss. Proper protection to this growing industry 
would not in any way cause an advance in price of the American mush- 
rooms but would facilitate an increase in the distribution and sale of 
this fine food product by enabling the producers to make a just and 
fair profit, and this would, in turn, contribute to that worthy cause 
now so often referred to the public press—unemployment—by giving 
employment to many additional men and women. 
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It seemed to me that that letter ought to be helpful to the 
junior Senator from New York, who has been contributing so 
many speeches and such long arguments about the cause of 
unemployment in this country. 

I think I can add nothing to what is contained in that letter. 
The whole argument is printed there. I merely want to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that this is a very important 
industry. It is very important to the farmers. There is nothing 
in the neighborhood of north Delaware and the eastern part of 
Pennsylvania that is more important to the farmer as a means 


of increasing his farm returns than this business of raising | 


mushrooms. It is part of farming; and a tariff on mushrooms 
is just as vital to mushroom growers as it is to farmers growing 
any other product. 


Mr. President, what is required here, and what is requested, | 


is merely 5 cents a can. These mushrooms are put up in half- 
pound cans, so that 10 cents a pound is only 5 cents a can; and 
it is absolutely necessary in order that we may meet the com- 
petition that comes from abroad. 

I hope this amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we raise some mushrooms 
in my State. 
where some mushrooms are not raised where they have hot- 
houses, conveniences for it, so that they can be produced. 

Of course, the mushroom is not suited to our climate. It 
grows better in other countries. It would seem to me the 
height of absurdity to impose a high tariff upon a product 
which never can be a conspicuous and valuable American 
product. 

I think the Senator from Delaware is to be congratulated on 
having the rate agreed to that is now contained in this amend- 
ment. It is too high—10 cents specific duty. That should have 
been stricken out; but here we are proposing to enact a tariff 
to take care of West Chester, Pa. 
the business is. 
in Delaware. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Did the Senator hear me read the figures 
as to the amount of money invested in this industry in some 
12 or 14 States? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator listened to me, he heard 
me say that there is money invested in the industry in my 
State. I have had telegrams and letters from my State urging 
me to support this tariff. 


Some of these mushrooms, of course, are raised 


fresh mushrooms. 
can mushroom. The canned and dried mushrooms are not 
American products, and they never can become American prod- 
ucts, no matter what sort of tariff we place upon them. 


Here, however, is a product which is very commonly used by | 
all European immigrants to America; I do not care whether | 
they live in my State or my city or whether they live some- | 


where else. They are the ones who want the dried mushrooms 
and the canned mushrooms. They make the wonderful sauces 
that you have on your meat and on other articles of food when 
you travel abroad; but the product that we consume is the 
delicious fresh mushroom. There is not any finer mushroom 
grown in the world; but I think it is out of all question for us 
even to think of increasing the rate upon mushrooms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Delaware to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Curer CierK. The Senator from Delaware offers the 
following amendment: 

On page 142, line 13, after “ preserved,” insert “10 cents per 
pound on drained weight and.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the vote come on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, striking 
out that language? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That would be concurring in 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the vote, then; is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is to perfect what was 
done in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems to me that it simply restores what 
we struck out in the Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is to perfect the part that 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out. 
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I suppose there is hardly a State in the Union | 


As a matter of fact, the American | 
producer of mushrooms should cater to the persons who want | 


That is the natural market for the Ameri- | 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Then the vote comes on that without any 
amendment being offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question is on concurring in the amend- 
ment as reported from the Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the vote here would be 
on concurring in what the Committee of the Whole did. In 
order to get the amendment that the Senator desires, we should 
have to vote on that as an amendment, and then—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the language of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Delaware different from the language 
struck out in Committee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; it is the same. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, Mr. President, if I wish to vote for 
a high-priced mushroom, as the Senator from Delaware sug- 
gests, I vote “yea”? Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. If we want them at a more decent price, 
we vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
order at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the amendment is in 
order, because it is an amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If my amendment is to be adopted, we 
should vote “yea.” Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole was agreed to. 

The amendment made as in 


Mr. President, this amendment is out of 


The question 


Committee of the Whole, as 


|} amended, was concurred in. 
That is where almost all | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. The next amendment is, on page 142, line 
17, where the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, struck out 
“2 cents ” and inserted in lieu thereof “3 cents,” so as to read: 


The clerk will report the next 


Peas: Green or unripe, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I may not be strictly in order, 
but I will ask the indulgence of the Senate, as I would like to 
have the amendment I propose to offer disposed of to-night, if 
possible. I will ask the clerk to report the amendment I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING 
amendment. 

The Cuier CierK. The Senator from Arizona offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: On page 142, line 17, after the word “ pound ” 
and before the semicolon, insert the following words, “ except 
that between December 15 and March 15 the rate of duty on 
green or unripe peas shall be 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. ASHURST. I think I can compress into one or two 
minutes all that need be said. 

The bill proposes 2 cents a pound on green peas, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator suspend? 
The amendment in this form is not in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was going to say—I will ask the indul- 
gence of the Senate to consider it at this time. The Chair is 
right. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I hope we may consider the amendment 
at the present time, if the chairman of the committee will agree 
to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ing the amendment at this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears none, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. One moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does it involve a seasonal rate? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am proposing a seasonal rate. The bill 
proposes 2 cents per pound on green peas, but I am proposing 
an amendment which will provide that between December 15 
and March 15 the rate shall be 1 cent per pound, a seasonal 
rate, so that there may be a constant, continuous flow and move- 
ment of these green peas, in order that the people of the United 
States may have what we call “ out-of-season ” peas. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I regret 

Mr. ASHURST. I assert, respectfully, of course, that unless 
this seasonal tariff is adopted, during the months of December, 
January, February, and March it will be practically impossible 
to obtain green peas. 


OFFICER. The clerk will report the 


Is there objection to consider- 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand the argument, and while I 
regret to do so, I shall have to object to the immediate consid- 
eration of the matter, and when it is timely will discuss the 
merits of the whole question 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am very much opposed to 
a seasonable provision in regard to any feature of the tariff. If 
we attempted to apply that policy to peas, then we might with 
equal justification apply it to the products of all other sections 


The clerk will report the next 
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of the country, and thereby deprive those sections of whatever | 


protection they 
tions 


might receive under the tariff. There are sec- 
of our country—California, Texas, Florida, and other parts 
of the United States—where peas are produced, and which can 
supply the market at any time. I have a report of marketing 
conditions in New York for the week ending March 2. I am 
not going to read all of the items, but it states the localities 
from which the early vegetables are coming, and it specifically 
mentions peas as coming from California and competing with 
the imported peas. It also mentions Florida vegetables which 
are coming into the market now. 

Mr. President, I have just been informed by Senators around 
me that the Senator from California objected to taking up the 
amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
at the present time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, was my amendment disposed 
of? 

The PRESIDING 
order, upon objection. 
vidual amendments, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I asked the Senate to take it 
up out of order, and I heard the Chair put the question, and 
there was no objection, and I proceeded with my very brief 
speech. I can call a dozen witnesses to prove it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
objected. 

Mr. ASHURST. I beg the Chair’s pardon. The Chair plainly 
put the question and asked if there was any objection. The 
Chair paused, and there was no objection, and the objection of 
the Senator from California comes too late. I proceeded to 
speak upon the amendment before there was any objection, and 
I shall ask the reporter to read his notes, because that is abso- 
lutely a fact. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, when the matter was 
brought up we all recognized, bearing in mind the rule, that 
it was not in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Iso stated when I asked unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Without yelling so loudly that it would 
lift the roof, I objected. The Chair heard me, and I stated to 
my friend, the Senator from Arizona, that I regretted to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Chair should rule tech- 
nically, he would have to hold that the Senator from Arizona 
is correct. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the matter is so important 
that I must not yield on a technical point, and I must insist 
that this amendment is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The practice of the Senate has 
been to permit an objection to lie at any time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Chair will permit, 
when the Chair put the question to the Senate, the Senator from 
Utah rose and stated he had no objection to immediate con- 
sideration, and there was no other objection that I heard. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I objected. I do not need to repeat 
twenty times that I objected. 

Mr. ASHURST. I know my able friend, the junior Senator 
from California, objected. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly I did. 

Mr. ASHURST. I realize that, but it 
obtained consent. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I had 
quickly as I could, I objected. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not wish to cavil over 
the matter. If it is an accommodation 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There nothing 
It is all wrong; so let us vote it down. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am willing to have a vote. 
vote upon my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there’ objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the question is on the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from Arizona to the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole was rejected. 


The amendment is not in order 


OFFICER. No, it was declared out of 
It will be taken up when we get to indi- 


was long after I had 


not granted consent, and as 


is in the 


amendment. 


I ask for a 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the amendments made as 
in Committee of the Whole to paragraph 767 ought to be con- 
curred in now. I ask that they may be concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ments to paragraph 767 made as in Committee of the Whole 
will be coneurred in. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not wish to bring up 
the tomato amendment if any Senator objects, because I doubt 
if it is in order, but I think we could dispose of it in a very 
short time. If I may have permission at this juncture to have a 
vote upon the tomato amendment, I should be very much obliged. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It involves the seasonal question? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cutler CLERK. On page 1438, line 2, after the word 
“pound” and before the semicolon, insert a comma and the 
following words: “except during the months of December, 
January, February, and March, when the duty shall be 1 cent 
per pound.” 

Mr. SWANSON. 
Senator a question. 
Texas— 

Mr. FLETCHER. This would apply a tariff to each and every 
State in the country except Florida. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does Florida produce any tomatoes in De- 
cember and January? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. There is probably no single product con- 
cerned with the present tariff bill in which consumers, in gen- 
eral, are as vitally interested as the fresh tomato. The rate 
carried in this bill is not a protective tariff rate but is an 
embargo. 

It is not necessary, even if I were capable of doing so, to 
enter into any discussion of the interesting, indeed romantic, 
history of the discovery and culture of this important, whole- 
some, and nutritious food called the tomato. 

It is said that Portuguese explorers discovered the tomato 
in Peru in the fifteenth century and gave it to the Arabs of 
Morocco, who, Wanderers in the desert though they be, culti- 
vated this plant and introduced it into Europe through Italy. 

During the past decade the tomato has been as highly praised 
for its food value as any single product, with the possible 
exception of milk. 

The high praise which the tomato calls forth from nutrition 
experts rests largely upon the content of those mysterious sub- 
stances that have been named vitamins and upon their food 
values as demonstrated to exist. 

The tomato is rich in those properties, or vitamins A, B, and C, 
which tend, respectively, to prevent and cure rickets, neuritis, 
and scurvy; in other words, vitamin A is an irachitic, B is anti- 
neuritic, and C is antiscurvy. 

The fact that the activity and value of the tomato vitamins 
are practically unchanged by cooking or canning is of prime 
importance. The price of tomatoes is comparatively low, and 
some one has aptly called this fruit the “ poor man’s orange.” 

In content of vitamin A the tomato ranks with lettuce, below 
spinach, and above cabbage. For vitamin B it is twice as rich as 
turnip or onion and half as rich as yeast. It ranks with the 
orange and lemon juice for vitamin C. 

Nutrition specialists give great weight to the value of “ ap- 
petizers” in the diet, and in this connection the tomato is 
accorded a high place. Tomatoes have an important use in the 
prevention of diseases of malnutrition common in young children. 

After all the theories have been advanced and after all evi- 
dence has been brought in, the final verdict regarding the use of 
a food product, rests with the housewife and she is keenly sen- 
sitive to the likes and dislikes of her family. The tomato’s at- 
tractive color; its delicate acidity; its tasty flavor; its refresh- 
ing juiciness; and its ability gently to titillate the appetite, all 


Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Do we get any tomatoes from Florida or 


| make the tomato more popular than any other vegetable except 
| the staple crops, sweet and Irish potatoes. 


The low cost now extending to all seasons of the year makes 
the tomato available, fresh er preserved, on practically every 
table. «4 1 

The entire population of the United States is entitled to an 
opportunity to have a continuous supply of fresh tomatoes 
throughout the year with as much dependability and with prices 
as reasonable as possible. All tomato-growing districts are sub- 
ject to hazards of frost, excessive rains, droughts, and insect 
pests and plant-disease damage. For this reasan it is highly 
important that several sources of supply of fresh tomatoes 
should be available at all times. Cuba, Bahama Islands, and 
the west coast of Mexico are much more reliable sources of 
supply of fresh tomatoes during the months of December, Janu- 
ary, February, and March than any American district, and the 
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imports during those months stabilize the fresh-tomato trade 
of the United States to the great advantage of consumers. 

Even under present conditions with fresh tomato supplies 
available from Florida, Cuba, Mexico, and Bahama Islands from 
December to April, inclusive, there are, nevertheless, frequent 
periods when this important product is retailed at prices far be- 
yond the means of the average consumer. Hence, further to 
restrict the supply by increasing the import duty during these 
months would be grossly unjust, placing this product definitely 
in the luxury class for the majority of our population for many 
weeks each year. 

If the tomato were a nonperishable or even a semiperishable 
product which could stand cross-country shipment without more 
rapid deterioration than onions or cabbage, potatoes, or turnips; 
if the tomato could be produced in any section of the country 
during the season of tomato imports, in a reasonably dependable 
manner from year to year, and if that section were so located 
that gross injustice would not be done to the consumers in any 
part of our country by awarding a monopoly in one of the most 
important of all vegetable food products, then a higher tariff on 
fresh tomatoes might be tolerated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 
from Arizona a question. 
tor’s amendment propose to “ unlax” this tariff? 

Mr. ASHURST. It will be 1 cent per pound between January 
1 and April 30, and 3 cents per pound during the remainder of 
the year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Arizona, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, with the further indulgence 
of the Senate—and I really appreciate Senators’ kindness in 
permitting me to call up the amendment—I desire to offer an 
amendment relating to peppers. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, should not the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole to paragraph 770 now be 
concurred in before we leave that paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. That should be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ments made to paragraph 770 as in Committee of the Whole are 
concurred in. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am asking a seasonal tariff on green 
peppers of 1 cent a pound, and offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 143, line 13, at the end of the 
line, after the word “pound” and before the semicolon, insert 
the following words: “except that between January 1 and 
April 30 the rate of duty on peppers shall be 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. ASHURST. I need make no further argument than to 
say I think the Senate should pause before it lays a heavy duty 
on such staple foods as these out-of-season fruits. I ask for 
a division on my amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 


WELLINGTON D. RANKIN 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, earlier in the day 
I asked consideration, as in executive session, of the nomina- 
tion of Wellington D. Rankin to be United States attorney, 
district of Montana. Objection was made at the time, and it 
was suggested that the matter be brought up near the conclu- 
sion of the day’s session. 

I ask unanimous consent, as in executive session, that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and, without objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, and the President will be notified. 


ALBERT ©. GRUWELL 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, some time ago, it 
may be remembered, the confirmation of the nomination of a 
candidate for postmaster at Dillon, Mont., was the subject of 
seme protracted discussion. In the course of that discussion 
some documents were offered by me which were construed in a 
way as impugning the character of Mr. Grawell, the nominee. 

I am in receipt: of a petition from a large number of citizens 
of Dillon and vicinity as to the character of Mr. Gruwell, and 
I ask that one of these, without the signatures, be incorporated 
in the Recor», including the certificate attached thereto attest- 
ing to the genuineness of the signatures. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Hon. T. J. Wats, 
United States Senator from Montana, Washington, D. 0. 

Str: On November 20, 1929, in the United States Senate, the Senate 
then having under consideration the appointment of Albert C. Gruwell 
as postmaster at Dillon, Mont., you read to the Senate certain letters 


I desire to ask the Senator 


During what months does the Sena- | 
| State or MONTANA, 
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| on the Uncompahgre projects, Colorado. 
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and telegrams containing statements highly derogatory to the character 
of Mr. Gruwell. 

In these letters it was stated “ that Mr. Gruwell has never done any- 
thing for the community of Dillon,” and “ that 


he has been a bar- 

tender.” The writer then inquires, “ Does the department want an 
ex-bartender for a postmaster?” 

We appreciate that you were deliberately misinformed and imposed 

upon by the writers of the letters referred to. We further know and 


appreciate the grave injustice that has been done Mr. Gruwell. 

Therefore we, the undersigned residents and citizens of Reaverhead 
County residing in and near Dillon, Mont., irrespective of party affilia- 
tions, hereby certify: 

1. That Albert C. Gruwell has resided in our midst for 20 years and 
upward. 

2. That he is a sober, industrious, and valued citizen. 

3. That he enjoys the respect, confidence, and esteem of the citizens 
of this community. 

4. That he is not and never has been a bartender. 

5. That the derogatory statements contained in the letters read by 
you to the Senate were without foundation in fact. 

We therefore earnestly request that you right the grave injustice you 
have unwittingly done Mr. Gruwell by reading this letter to the Senate 
and giving to it the same wide publicity the letters received. 


County of Beaverhead, ss.: 
I, John S. Baker, county clerk of Beaverhead County, Mont., 
hereby certify that I have examined the signatures appearing upon 
the within petition; that I am personally acquainted with each and 


do 


all of the petitioners and with their signatures, and that the sig- 
natures appearing thereon are the genuine signatures of said peti- 


tioners; that each and all of the petitioners are residents and citizens 
of 


Seaverhead County and electors of the said county, with the 
following exceptions: 

A. P. Williams is a householder in Dillon, Mont., but votes in 
Madison County, Mont.; Moses Smythe resides in Madison County 
and votes in Madison County, Mont., but transacts his business in 
Beaverhead County, Mont. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 


official seal of my office, this 6th day of January, A 
[SEAL.] 


D. 1930. 
Jno. S. BAKER, 
County Clerk and Recorder in and 
for Beaverhead County, Mont. 
CLINT W. HAGER 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, as in open execu- 
tive session, I report favorably from the Committee on the 
Judiciary the nomination of Clint W. Hager, of Georgia, to be 
United States attorney, northern district of Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nomination will be placed 
upon the Executive Calendar. 

UNCOMPAHGRE PROJECT, COLORADO 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I report back favorably without 
amendment from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 151) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to deliver water during the irrigation season of 1930 
The joint resolution 
will enable one of the irrigation projects to receive water during 
this season upon payment by the occupants of the land for the 
use of the water of one year’s assessment on the land. The joint 
resolution has been approved by practically all the members of 
the committee who were present. We are following a precedent, 
in that we have done this on two or three other occasions. I 
ask for the immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, and it was 
read as follows: 


Whereas an economic study is now in progress on the Uncompahgre 
project, Colorado, constructed and operated under the act of June 
17, 1902 (32 Stat., p. 388), and acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto, looking to the adjustment of water-right charges and 
the execution of a new cortract with the water users of that project; 
and 

Whereas the necessary action can not be completed before 
beginning of the irrigation season of 1930: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 


the 


to deliver water during the irrigation season of 1930 to any water 
user on the Uncompahgre project, Colorado, who pays or causes to 
be paid, in the manner and at the time prescribed by said Secretary, 
one regular annual! installment of construction charge and the current 


operation and maintenance charges, nothwithstanding any delinquencies. 


Mr. BRATTON. May I ask the Senator on what river the 
project is located? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is on the Uncompahgre in Colorado. The 
water is brought through a tunnel from one of the small tribu- 
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taries of the Colorado. The project has been in operation for 
many years, having been one of the first instituted. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
tae third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

SHOSHONE AND ARAPAHOE INDIAN PER CAPITA PAYMENTS 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3579, au- 
thorizing per capita payments to the Shoshone and Arapahoe 
Indians of Wyoming. This is a bill introduced by the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick], who is very anxious to 
have it passed. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I think that is legislation we ought 
to take up in the regular way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator object? 

Mr. DILL. I think I will object. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will with- 
hold the objection just a moment. These Indians are in very 
Dad condition financially. They have some $136,000 in their 
fund. 
a per capita payment out of their own money to these Indians. 
The senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick], who is very 
familiar with the situation, is anxious to have the bill passed, 
because there is great hardship among those Indians. 

Mr. DILL. How much does it involve? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It will be up to the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. There is a total of 
$136,000 in their fund. 
bill be passed. 

The PRESIDING 
ington object? 
Mr. DILL. 
able per capita payments. Is not that 

write an authorization to pay money? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think not. It is left up to the department. 
There is only $136,000 in their fund available and it is to be 
paid out of their own money. The Indians are strong for it. 
The only thing they have to eat at the present time is horse 
meat. 


Mr. DILL. 


OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 


an unusual way to 


I think it is a very bad practice to take up a 
measure of this kind at this hour of the night when it is 
understood we will not pass general legislation. But I with- 
draw my objection. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | 
read, as | 
|} a recess 


Whole, consider the bill, which 


follows: 

Be it 
hereby, 
tions 


the Shoshone and 


proceeded to was 
That 
his 
prescribe, 


the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
discretion and under and regula- 
to make reasonable per capita payments to 


enacted, etc., 


such rules 


authorized, in 
as he may 
act of 


tribal funds deposited in the United States Treasury under the 


August 21, 1916 (59 Stat. L. 619). 

The bill was reported to the 
ordered to be for a 
time, and passed. 


without 
reading, 


Senate 


engrossed third read the third 

KXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 

fore the 
United 
mittees, 


REFERRED 

(Mr. Fess in the chair) laid be- 
Senate executive messages from the President of the 
States, which were referred to the appropriate com- 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask to have published in 
the Recorp an editorial appearing in the St. Clairsville (Ohio) 
Gazette of March 6, 19380, entitled “No Sympathy for the Unem- 
ployed.” 
There being no objection, the editorial 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the 8t. 


NO SYMPATHY FOR 


was ordered to be 
Clairsville (Ohio) Gazette, March 6, 1930] 

THE UNEMPLOYED 

u are out of work, you are a communist, if you complain about 
mention so much as your family is suffering, you are a 
downright Who has the order to condemn as communists 
and reds all those who complain about being unemployed? 
nadian border, Atlanti 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, or 
irged with reds. 


lle and 
red given 
plainant is on the Pacific coast, on the Ca 
Gulf coast, or in 
Chicago, they are immeditaely ch 
It's uniform arraignment. 
When these idl 
and cheered the times promised by 
President Hoover and his party, they were and sinew of the Na- 
tion. They are the same people, but when the promises made to get 
votes are not made good, you are bad and an enemy of the Nation. 


coast, 
or the Boston, 


being communists or 


good 
bone 


promises of prosperity and 
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| to create in 





The department recommends that the | 


I notice that the bill makes provision for reason- | 


\rapahoe Indians in the State of Wyoming from their | 


amendment, : 
| judge, southern district of California, vice Edward J. Henning, 





If the com- 


of to-day stood on the sidewalks in the fall of 1928, | 


NATE Maron 12 


One side can break its solemn pledges and guaranties and be applauded 
for what the leaders call a wonderful achievement. It knows no suffer- 
ing, none of the members of its families are hungry, they have luxuries 
and life as far as necessities are concerned, and are happy and contented. 

Some master mind, or minds, has conceived to say thumbs down for 
any sympathy for those who suffer, and in order to kill any feeling for 
the many who suffer it was conceived to call them communists or reds, 
the minds of the people an antagonism and bitterness 
against those who cry for bread. 

By characterizing all as bad, they hope to cover up the conditions 
and if possible fool a majority of the people as to the need of several 
million citizens, and at the same time issue from Washington the propa- 
ganda of the country being prosperous. 

If these bread rioters, the men and women who are asking for work, 
are reds, why does not the Government deport them? Why does it 
permit the Nation to harbor such enemies in times of stress. It has 
adequate laws to send them all out of its borders, hence it must be 
delinquent in its duty, 

One group in this Nation is riding high-handed, it bowls over any 
criticism, it ridicules all who warn them of their policy being wrong, 


_ . : : . | but if the worst comes, we suppose we will have a commission named 
rhe bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to make | 


to investigate. It is far too serious to jest; hungry men and women 


| deserve more than ridicule; they deserve help, and especially when all 


they ask is for work to provide for themselves. 

This tagging all that are idle as bad citizens is having a bad effect; 
it may be more serious than we think, It is being resented by a large 
class who have a little work; it is being condemned by a large group 
who are. out of the millionaire class. 

There still exists in this Nation a large number who still are blessed 
with the milk of human kindness in their hearts, who have in their 
hearts sympathy for their fellow man, and who do not believe because 
their neighbor is idle of no fault of his own that he is a bad citizen. 

We are just wondering when the fall election comes in November 
what the powers that be in Washington are going to call these men 
and women they are now so loudly denouncing as bad. They will 
want their votes in November, and will those who are now classed 
as communists and reds forget and rally to the support of those who 
now condemn them? And will they again accept the promises and 
pledges of those who betrayed them or will the present remain fresh 
in their minds, and with it a retaliation for the insults they had cast 
at them? November means much to both sides of this matter. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a 
recess, the recess being until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 10 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took 
until to-morrow, Thursday, March 13, 1930, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 12 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
Unitep States District Jupen 


George Cosgrave, of California, to be United States District 


resigned. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

William P. Tartt to be postmaster at Livingston, Ala., in 
place of W. P. Tartt. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1930. 

James B. Washington to be postmaster at Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala., in place of J. B. Washington. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 6, 1930. 

ARKANSAS 

Edwin EE. Blackmon to be postmaster at Augusta, Ark., in 
place of E. E. Blackmon. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 

CALIFORNIA 

Harry R. Barden to be postmaster at Angels Camp, Calif., in 
place of H. R. Barden. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1930. 

Harry A. Hall to be postmaster at Bigpine, Calif., in place of 
H. A. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 1929. 

Charles W. Spalding to be postmaster at Floriston, Calif., in 
place of C. W. Spalding. Incumbent’s commission expired 


| December 21, 1929. 


Annie M. Lepley to be postmaster at Plymouth, Calif., in 
place of A. M. Lepley. Incumbent’s commission éxpired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

COLORADO 

Frank L. Dodge to be postmaster at Denver, Colo., in place of 

F. L. Dodge. Incumbent’s commission expires March 22, 1930. 





1930 


Samuel Coen to be postmaster at Walden, Colo., in place of 
Samuel Coen. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1929. 

CONNECTICUT 

Edna M. Jeukins to be postmaster at Middlefield, Conn., in 
place of E. M. Jenkins. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

FLORIDA 

Charles W. Pierce to be postmaster at Boynton, Fla., in place 
of C. W. Pierce. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

Cecilia E. Kilbourn to be postmaster at Carrabelle, Fla., in 
place of C. E. Kilbourn. Incunfbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 15, 1930. 

Grace M. Mashburn to be postmaster at Caryville, Fla., in 
place of G. M. Mashburn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

Rexford D. L. Graves to be postmaster at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., in place of R. D. L. Graves. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 11, 19380. 

Ellsworth Morgan to be postmaster at Eau Gallie, Fla., in 
place of R. A. Boucher, removed. 

Louis C. Lynch to be postmaster at Gainesville, Fla., in 
place of L, C. Lynch. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
11, 1930. 

William C, Johnson to be postmaster at Jensen, Fla., in place 
of W. ©. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1930. 

George O. Jacobs to be postmaster at Lake City, Fila., in place 
of G. O. Jacobs. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1930. 

Agnes M. Moremen to be postmaster at Maitland, Fla., in place 
of A. M. Moremen. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1930. 

Oren L. Elliott to be postmaster at Ojus, Fla., in place of T. E. 
Farrell, resigned. 

Goldie B. Helm to be postmaster at Oneco, Fia., in place 
of G. B. Helm. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Pearl E,. Graham to be postmaster at Orange City, Fla., in 
place of P. E. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
11, 1930. 

Orville L. Bogue to be postmaster at Oxford, Fla., in place 
of O. L. Bogue. Incumbent’s commission expired February 15, 
1930. 

Joseph B. Bower to be postmaster at Rockledge, Fla., in place 
of J. B. Bower. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 
1930. 

Jennie J. Wilbar to be postmaster at Salerno, Fla., in place 
of J. B. Wilbar, removed. 

Orrell W. Prevatt to be postmaster at Seville, Fla., in place 
of O. W. Prevatt. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1930. 

Charles M. Loy to be postmaster at Stuart, Fla., in place of 
C. M. Loy. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 1929. 

Mary L. Woodmansee to be postmaster at Valparaiso, Fla., in 
place of H, J. Engel, resigned. 

GEORGIA 

James L. Weaver to be postmaster at Ellijay, Ga., in place of 
J. L. Weaver. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 
1930, 

Fox D. Stephens to be postmaster at Macon, Ga., in place of 
F. D. Stephens. Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 
1929. 

Robert N. Trimble to be postmaster at Summerville, Ga., in 
place of R. N. Trimble. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Will P. Tate to be postmaster at Trion, Ga., in place of 
W. P. Tate. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1929. 

HAWAII 


J. Frank Woolley to be postmaster at Honolulu, Hawaii, in 
place of J. F. Woolley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1930. 

ILLINOIS 

Jacob H. Maher to be postmaster at Hull, IL, in place of 
J. H. Maher. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1930. 

Claude W. McDaniel to be postmaster at Martinsville, IL, in 
place of C. W. McDaniel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1930. 

Polona H. Callaway to be postmaster at Tallula, Ill, in place 
of P. > Callaway. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929, 
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Anna J. Black to be postmaster at Thornton, IIL, in place of 
Cc. 8. Viall, removed. 

INDIANA 

Lee G. Corder to be postmaster at Merom, Ind., in place of 
L. G. Corder. Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 
1929. 

IOWA 

Walter H. Lake to be postmaster at Bedford, Iowa, in place 
of W. H. Lake. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

Edna B. Wylie to be postmaster at Derby, Iowa, in place of 
BE. B. Wylie. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Augustus A. Bauman to be postmaster at 
Iowa, in place of F. W. Wodrich, jr., resigned. 

Daniel O. Clark to be postmaster at Ogden, Iowa, in place 
of D. O. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expires March 16, 
1930. 

Frerich O. Christoffers to be postmaster at Palmer, Iowa. in 
place of F. O. Christoffers. 
March §, 1930. 


Mount Vernon, 


Incumbent’s commission expired 
KANSAS 

John F. Heston to be postmaster at Goodland, Kans 
of Maude Aten. 
1930. 

William M. Parham to be postmaster at Logan. Kans., in 
place of Abram Troup. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 


. in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 238, 


KENTUCKY 

sen D. Herndon to be postmaster at Danville, Ky., in place 
of L. E. Rue. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 1930. 

Anna D. Shelman to be postmaster at Pewee Valley, Ky., in 
place of M. O. Tschiffely, removed. 

MAINE 

Harvard M. Armstrong to be postmaster at Cape Cottage, 
Me., in place of H. M. Armstrong. 
pired December 14, 1929. 

Clayton R. Hamlin to be postmaster at Unity, Me., in place 
of C. R. Hamlin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 
1930. 


Incumbent’s commission ex- 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Perez H. Phinney to be postmaster at Monument Beach, Mass.. 
in place of P. H. Phinney. Incumbeat’s commission expired 
December 14, 1929. 

Otis E. Hager to be postmaster at North Dana, Mass., in 
place of O. E. Hager. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
26, 1930. ‘ 

MICHIGAN 

Herman Buby to be postmaster at Brown City, Mich., in place 
of Herman Buby. Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 
1929. 

George G. Geniesse to be postmaster at Escanaba, Mich., in 
place of J. A. Semer. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Wesley J. Morrison to be postmaster at Mount 
Mich., in place of B. M. Gould, resigned. 


MINNESOTA 


Robert W. Stewart to be postmaster at Ceylon, Minn., in place 
of R. W. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1930. 

Frank H. Beyer to be postmaster at Elgin, Minn., in place of 
F. H. Beyer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Lewis Garden to be postmaster at Gary, Minn., in place of 
Lewis Garden. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 1930. 

Albert Myhre to be postmaster at Grand Meadow, Minn., in 
place of Albert Myhre. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Anna Johnson to be postmaster at Hastings, Minn., in place 
of K. M. Chase, resigned, 

Minot J. Brown to be postmaster at Owatonna, Mirmm., in 
place of M. J. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Nels J. Amble to be postmaster at Peterson, Minn., in place of 
N. J. Amble. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

George H. Tome to be postmaster at Pine Island, Minn., in 
place of G. H. Tome. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Albert H. Sugg to be postmaster at Zumbro Falls, Minn., in 
place of A. H, Sugg. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
21, 1930. 


Pleasant, 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Reid R. Williams to be postmaster at Arcola, Miss., in place 
of R. R. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
16, 1929. 

Burnell Shelton to be postmaster at 
place of G. T. Hallas, 
ary 21, 1929. 

Florence Brady to be postmaster at Lula, Miss., in place of 
Florence Brady. 
1930, 

Robert E. Gryder to be postmaster at Shannon, Miss., in place 
of S. M. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired February 16, 
1929. 


Hazlehurst, 
Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 


MISSOURI 

Karle W. 
of E, W. Phillips, 
1930, 

George S. Brown 
place of G. 3. 
ary 6, 1930, 

James A. 
of J. A. 


1929. 


to be postmaster at Hornersville, Mo., in 


Brown. 


Coder to be postmaster at Lewistown, Mo., in place 
Coder. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22 


cae 


MONTANA 
J. Waters to be postmaster at Rapelje, Mont., in place 
Waters. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 


Harry 
of H. J. 
1929 

Margaret M. Colligan to be postmaster at Walkerville, Mont., 
in place of M. M. Colligan. 
March 2, 1930. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Charles S. Hutchins to be postmaster at Charlestown, N. H., 
in place of C. S. Hutchins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1930. 

Frederick R. Jennings to be postmaster at Gorham, N. H., in 
place of F. R. Jennings. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1950 

Carrie B. Ware to be postmaster at Hancock, N. H., in place 
of C. B. Ware. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 
1930. 

Fred W. Colton to be postmaster at Hinsdale, N. 
of F. W. Colton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
1930. 

Charles Myers to be postmaster at Jaffrey, N. H., 
Charles Myers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
L230. 

James E 

if J. BH 
1930 


Hi., in place 
January 13, 


in place of 
January 26, 


Collins to be postmaster at Lisbon, N. 
Collins. Incumbent’s commission expired January 28, 
NEW JERSEY 

Ada B. Nafew to be postmaster at Eatontown, N. 
of A. B. Nuafew. 
1930. 

Chester A, Burt to be postmaster at Helmetta, N. J., in place 
of C. A. Burt. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1920. 

David C. Bush to be postmaster at Oakland, N. J., in place of 
D. C. Bush. Ineumbent’s commission expired February 26, 1930. 


Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 


Jesse W. English to be postmaster at Wenonah, N. J., in place | 


of J. W. 
1930. 


English. Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 
NEW MEXICO 

Mary C. DuBois to be postmaster at Corona, N. Mex., in place 
of M. C. DuBois. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1950. 

Helen M. Armstrong to be postmaster at Portales, N. Mex., in 
place of H. M. Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

NEW YORK 

Howard McClellan to be postmaster at Greenwich, N. Y., in 
place of Howard McClellan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1929. 

Floyd B. Webb to be 
place of F. B. Webb. 
29, 1930. 

Owen J. Griffith to be postmaster at Remsen, N. Y., in place 
of O. J. Griffith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

Emil G. Schumacher to be postmaster at Valley Stream, N. Y., 
in place of E. G. Schumacher. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1930. 

William R. Crawford to be postmaster at Warsaw, N. Y., in 
place of W. R. Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 6, 1930. 


postmaster at Mannsville, N. Y¥., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 
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Minn., in | 


Incumbent’s commission expires March 25, | 


Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- | 





Incumbent’s commission expired | 


H., in place | 


J., in place | 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Dan W. Hill to be postmaster at Asheville, N. C., in place 
of D. W. Hill. Inecumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1930. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


M. Evelyn Peavy to be postmaster at Egeland, N. Dak., in 
place of M. E. Peavy. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
11, 1930. 

William C. Forman, jr., to be postmaster at Hankinson, 
N. Dak., in place of W. C. Forman, jr. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 18, 1929. 

Lawrence D. Larsen to be postmaster at Kindred, N. Dak., 
in place of L. D. Larsen. Incumbent’s commission expired 


; . | March 2, 1930. 
Phillips to be postmaster at Henrietta, Mo., in place | larch 1 


incumbent’s commission expired February 6, | 


Elmer H. Myhra to be postmaster at Wahpeton, N. Dak., in 
place of E. H. Myhra. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

OHIO 


Ethel H. Somerville to be postmaster at Adena, Ohio, in 
place of E. H. Somerville. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1930. 

Horace B. Ramey to be postmaster at Centerburg, Ohio, in 
place of H. B. Ramey. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Walter H. Scheu to be postmaster at Dover, Ohio, in place 
of J. A. Barr. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1929. 

Marvin P. Devore to be postmaster at East Columbus, Ohio, 
in place of M. P. Devore. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 

Orin Breckenridge to be postmaster at Grove City, Ohio, in 
place of Orin Breckenridge. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 

Hugh C. Bell to be postmaster at Utica, Ohio, in place of 
H. C. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 1929. 


OKLAHOMA 


Julius L. Bowen to be postmaster at Earlsboro, Okla., in place 
of S. S. Reed, resigned. 

Charles E. Seese to be postmaster at Fairview, Okla., in place 
of J. W. Bishop, deceased. 

Augustine Foresman to be postmaster at Gate, Okla. 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 

Jason A. N. Horton to be postmaster at Hunter, Okla., in 
place of J. A. N. Horton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1930. 

Robert V. Anderson to be postmaster at Muskogee, Okla., in 
place of R. V. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 11, 1930. 

Lee R. Johnson to be postmaster at Olustee, Okla., in place 
of L. R. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1930. 

Clay Cross to be postmaster at Skiatook, Okla., in place of 
Clay Cross. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 1930. 


OREGON 


Office 


Logan E, Anderson to be postmaster at Cove, Oreg., in place 
of L. E. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 6, 
1930. 

Richard E. Tozier to be postmaster at Helix, Oreg., in place 
of R. E. Tozier. Incumbent’s commission expired March 6, 
1930. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Eimer D. Getz to be postmaster at Akron, Pa., in place of 
E. D. Getz. Incumbent’s commission expired February 23, 1930. 

Ella C. Brannon to be postmaster at Centerville, Pa., in place 
of EK. C. Brannon. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

Frank H. Shenck to be postmaster at Landisville, Pa., in 
place of F. H. Shenck. Incumbent’s commission expired Feh- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Raymond J. Fisher to be postmaster at Robesonia, Pa., in 
place of R. J. Fisher. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 26, 1930. 

John A. Van Orsdale to be postmaster at Russell, Pa., in place 
of J. A. Van Orsdale. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 14, 1930. 

James J. Neil to be postmaster at Sligo, Pa., in place of 
J. J. Neil. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 21, 1929. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Ralph H. Chapman to be postmaster at Esmond, R. I., in 
place of R. H. Chapman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 





1930 


TENNESSEE 


Terrell McIilwain to be postmaster at Parsons, Tenn., in place 
of Terrell McIilwain. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 26, 1930. 

TEXAS 


Clarence Walters to be postmaster at Alice, Tex., in place 
of Clarence Walters. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
15, 1930. 

John F. Furlow to be postmaster at Alvord, Tex., in place of 
J. F. Furlow. Incumbent’s commission expires March 25, 1930. 

John H. Atterbury to be postmaster at Benjamin, Tex., in 
place of J. H. Atterbury. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1930. 

Dave C. Dodge to be postmaster at Clande, Tex., in place of 
D. C. Dodge. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 1930. 

Benjamin F. Robey to be postmaster at Coleman, Tex., in 
place of B. F. Robey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
15, 1930. 

Clarence V. Rattan to be postmaster at Cooper, Tex., in place 
of C. V. Rattan. 
1930. 

Simon J. Enochs to be postmaster at Georgetown, Tex., in 
place of 8S. J. Enochs. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
15, 1930. 

Charles L. Long to be postmaster at Graham, Tex., in place of 
C. L. Long. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 1930. 

Alfred M. Finger to be postmaster at Hondo, Tex., in place of 
A. M. Finger. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 1930. 

Emil Gold to be postmaster at Kerrville, Tex., in place of 
Emil Gold. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 1930. 

Don Parker to be postmaster at Liberty, Tex., in place of Don 
Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 1930. 

John BE. McAllister to be postmaster at Mirando City, Tex., in 
place of J. E. McAllister. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Charles L. Wiebusch to be postmaster at Riesel, Tex., in place 
of C. L. Wiebusch. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 
1930. 

Warner W. McNaron, to be postmaster at Rotan, Tex., in 
place of W. W. MecNaron. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 15, 1930. 

Willie E. Penick to be postmaster at Rule, Tex., in place of 
W. E. Penick. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 1930. 


Ora L. Griggs to be postmaster at Sanatorium, Tex., in place 


of O. L. Griggs. 
1980. 

Maggie Exum to be postmaster at Shamrock, Tex., in place of 
Maggie Exum. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 1930. 

Morus B. Howard to be postmaster at Sweetwater, Tex., in 
place of M. B. Howard. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Peter J. Sherman to be postmaster at Whitney, Tex., in place 
of P. J. Sherman. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 
1930. 

Leeander M. Gilbreath to be postmaster at Winnsboro, Tex., 
in place of L. M. Gilbreath. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 15, 1930. 


Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 


UTAH 

Lionel L. Peterson to be postmaster at Fairview, Utah., in 
place of L. L. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1930. 

VERMONT 

George F. Flint to be postmaster at Chelsea, Vt., in place of 

G. F. Flint. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 1930. 
WASHINGTON 

Gustave A. Weber to be postmaster at Odessa, Wash., in place 
of G. C. Schoonover, resigned, 

Arthur B. Foley to be postmaster at Wilbur, Wash., in place 
of A. B. Foley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1930. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Harry E. Engle to be postmaster at Fairmont, W. Va., in 
place of H. E. Engle. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1930. 

B. Hampton Gray to be postmaster at Welch, W. Va., in place 
of B. H. Gray. Incumbent’s commission expires March 25, 1930. 

WISCONSIN 3 


Leo O. Dietrich to be postmaster at Cassville, Wis., in place 
of L. O. Dietrich. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1930. 

Henry W. Lemmenes to be postmaster at Cedar Grove, Wis., 
in place of H. W. Lemmenes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 11, 1930. 
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William T. Hoyt to be postmaster at Rosendale, Wis., in place 
of W. T. Hoyt. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1930. 

Guilford K. Berge to be postmaster at Valders, Wis., in place 
of G. K. Berge. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate March 12 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
UNITep STATES ATTORNEY 
Wellington D. Rankin, district of Montana. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, March 12, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Magnify Thyself in us, blessed Lord. Help us to serious 
thought, to high spiritual thought, that we may ponder the 
depths and look into the heights, and thus the freshness and 
the joy and the hope of life shall be renewed. May we accept 


| life with its challenge, assume its obligations, and fill its hours 


with faithful service. O let all our days be full of interest, 
enterprise, and wholesome endeavor, making them fruitful in 
the busy world and in our own country. Ever keep in our 
thought the truth that the fear of the Lord is the secret of 
national unity, contentment, and progress. Have us remember 
that happy is that people whose God is the Lord. Through 
Christ. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, March 10, 1930, 
was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House that on March 10, 1930, 
the President approved and signed a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 210. Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation 
for the expenses of official delegates to the Fourth World's 
Poultry Congress, to be held in England in 1930. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday business for to-day be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that Calendar Wednesday business for 
to-day be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on the 19th day of March, in 
the morning hour, immediately following the disposition of 
business on the Speaker's table, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be granted permission to address the House for 45 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that on the 19th day of this month he may 
address the House for 45 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CHARGES AGAINST A FEDERAL 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an announcement 
to make to the House, and I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, ‘Mr. Speaker, it is again my unpleasant 
duty to announce to the House that I am about to file charges 
against another Federal judge. For many months I have had 
correspondence with patient and forebearing citizens of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., giving me information which they have been fur- 
nishing to the Department of Justice. 

I have waited patiently for action and for an official report 
from the department. None has been forthcoming. So to-day 
I am dropping into the basket a resolution requiring the De- 
partment of Justice to transmit forthwith to the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House all the information it has gathered 
to date concerning Judge Harry B. Anderson, a district judge 
for the western district of Tennessee. 


HOUSE 


JUDGE 


request of the 
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And, gentlemen, I want to take this opportunity to point out 
to the House the need of cooperation and help on the part of 
the Department of Justice as well as on the part of this House. 
Every time a Member proceeds to obtain information upon 


charges of misconduct on the part of a district judge—and I | 


have had experience of that kind—you would think that the 
Member himself was being impeached instead of the judge 
under investigation. 

We have another case pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and I ask the help of the House to get some addi- 
tional information, that finally we may intelligently and 
justly pass upon that case. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
nan yield there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if the information he speaks of comes in anonymous letters? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Some of it, and some is easily identified. 
There is nothing anonymous that bondsmen have had the bonds 
reduced to a smail amount when criminals charged with viola- 
tion of the nareotic laws absconded, 

Ther 
quires receivers in bankrupt estates to deposit in the American 
Savings Bank & Trust Co. the funds of the bankrupt. There 
is nothing anonymous in the fact this bank failed at the same 
time that members of the judge’s family were receiving loans 
from the bank. 

There is nothing anonymous in the fact 
was repeatedly named receiver and that he did not account in 
many bankrupt estates, and to this date there has been no 
proper and final accounting in many cases which resulted in 
to creditors, many in my own city. There is nothing 


sO 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


that a certain man 


le SSeS 


anonymous in that, and I ask that my resolution be referred 
immediately to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE 
The SPEAKER. May the Chair have the attention for a 

moment of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]? 
The Chair finds, on consulting the calendar, the 19th of this 


HOUSE 


month is a Calendar Wednesday, and the Chair has repeatedly | 


said he would much prefer not to recognize gentlemen for 
speeches on Calendar Wednesday. Would the gentleman object 
to modifying his request by making it either the 18th or the 
20th? 

Mr. HOWARD. No, Mr. Speaker; I could not object to any 
request of my Speaker, but let me call his attention to the fact 
that March 19 marks the birth anniversary of one who in my 
eyes was one of the greatest of earth’s creatures and I just 
thought it appropriate that I might speak on that particular 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. Under the circumstances, the Chair rather 
presumes there will not be very important business on the 19th 
and the Chair will not interfere. The Chair likes to be con- 
sistent, however. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the request of the 
Speaker and will take any other day—Tuesday, the 18th. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska modifies his 
request, and asks unanimous consent that he may address the 
House on Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
Mr. HESS. 


services of William Howard Taft. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 


in the passing of William Howard Taft Cincinnati suffers the | 


loss of its most distinguished citizen. 


We have always felt that 
he was ours. 


Born and reared in Cincinnati, educated in its 
public schools, graduated from its law college after going to 
Yale, married to a daughter of a famed Cincinnati lawyer, he 
was its assistant county solicitor from 1881 to 1883, judge of its 
superior court within seven years after his admission to the 
Ohio bar in 1880, its United States circuit judge 1892-1900, and 
prior to 1900 for four years professor and dean of the law 
department, University of Cincinnati. Thus fully 43 years of 
his lifetime were identified closely with Cincinnati, whose entire 
citizenry followed his subsequent career with admiration and 
delight. 

Thereafter his activities broadened and became national in 
scope. They are known to all Americans. They lead to the 
inevitable conclusion that it has been given to few men to have 
such varied and useful life or to render such consistent and 


| visional governor. 
| 





is nothing anonymous in the fact that this judge re- | 





| change the situation. 
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magnificent public service. He was the first civil governor of 
the Philippine Islands, serving for nearly three years as a 
pioneer in its organization; as Secretary of War in the Cabinet 
of President Roosevelt, he was in charge of the construction of 
the Panama Canal, and was sent to Cuba by the President to 
adjust insurrection there, acting for a short time as its pro- 
He was a member of the National War 
Labor Board; president of the National Red Cross for seven 
years; president of the American Bar Association; president of 
the League to Enforce Peace for six years; Kent professor of 
law at Yale; chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington; and author of many pamphlets. 

History will note that he alone has the distinction of having 
been President of the United States and Chief Justice of its 
Supreme Court. 

During more than 20 years of his life he was on the bench, 
where lawyers recognize he left his lasting impress in work 
which was congenial to him. Those who came within the 


| radiance of his smile will never forget the approachability of 


the man, his keenness of mind, his earnestness to do justice. 
He had in marked degree the affectionate regard of lawyers 
and his associate justices. 

His life record of deeds done, speaks more eloquently than 
any words of eulogy from me. Others of greater years and 
closer intimacy with William Howard Taft may better assume 
that task. I simply desire to bear testimony that the universal 
sense of bereavement felt throughout the Nation in his death 
is most acutely felt in Cincinnati, his birthplace. All there 
bow in homage to his memory as that of a friend, neighbor, and 
great American. 

RELIEVING WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp in connection with the Swick 
bill (H. R. 9687) and pending veteran legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 


| mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
| Is there objection ? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, ever since I was elected to 


| Congress in November, 1928, the problem of the World War vet- 


eran has had the attention of my office. In my files I have case 
after case where the man is suffering from disability and where 
the Veterans’ Bureau has consistently, and almost without ex- 
ception, held that they would refuse to grant service connection 
with the disability. 

I have had occasion to investigate these cases, to check over affi- 
davits, and to examine evidence that has been submitted to the 
Veterans’ Bureau. In practically every one of these cases I have 


become very much convinced that the rules and regulations and 


red tape with which the Veterans’ Bureau has surrounded it- 


| self have led to a denial of justice to the veteran concerned. 


The claim has been made, and I believe that the figures are 


| substantially correct, that there are some 300,000 men receiving 


compensation in cases where the Veterans’ Bureau has held that 
their disability was service connected. I have also been in- 
formed that there are probably an additional 250,000 men who 
are suffering from some disability but who are barred from 


| compensation because they have not been able to show that their 


disability was service connected. I have had enough to do with 
these cases so that I am now convinced that the purpose of the 


: | veterans’ law is not being carried out, and I believe that there 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend | are thousands upon thousands of veterans who are disabled 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing an outline of the life and | 


and who ought to be receiving compensation, but who are denied 
that relief because of the technicalities which enable the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to bar them from the benefits of the act. 

I believe that something ought to be done by this Congress to 
I believe that the policy of the Veterans’ 
Bureau has been entirely wrong. I believe it has failed in the 
great purpose for which it was created. 

My attention has been called to various bills which are a pro- 
test against the present intolerable situation. One of these bills 
is the Rankin bill (H. R. 7825), which proposes to amend one 


| section of the World War veterans’ act so as to take care of a 


large number of tubercular cases, where the Veterans’ Bureau, 
through its laws and rules and regulations, has been able to 
consistently make excuses in order to deny these men compen- 
sation which they ought to be paid. The bill is meritorious so 
far as it, goes, but it only attacks one phase of the problem, and 
does not include a large number of cases which ought to receive 
attention at this time. 

My attention has also been called to the Johnson bill, H. R. 
10381, which proposes amendments to several sections of the 
World War veterans’ act. In my opinion, this bill would still 
leave out of consideration a large number of meritorious cases. 
I have been informed that the Johnson bill would perhaps take 
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care of approximately 90,000 additional cases of disability, and 
that it might grant service connection to that number of cases 
which are at the present time refused service connection. The 
bill, so far as it goes, has a worthy purpose, but I do not 
believe we should pass legislation at this time without giving 
consideration to all classes of veterans who have actual dis- 
ability and who have been denied service connection with their 
claims. I believe that H. R. 10381 is objectionable because it 
does not include within its various provisions large classes of 
men who are just as much entitled to compensation as those 
who are now receiving compensation. In other words, I do not 
believe that the Johnson bill, H. R. 10381, approaches this prob- 
lem so as to be fair to all classes of veterans whose disabilities 
are now held to be nonservice connected. It still excludes from 
the benefits of the World War veterans’ act thousands upon 
thousands of claims, and I submit that Congress should give 
consideration to all of these claims at this time. I do not 
believe it proper to legislate upon the World War veterans’ 
problems in a piecemeal fashion. The Rankin bill, H. R. 7825, 
is subject to these same objections. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to see Congress take action upon these 
uncompensated cases at this session, and I hope that comprehen- 
sive legislation will be enacted along these lines. 

My attention bas been called to H. R. 9687, introduced by 
Congressman Swick, of Pennsylvania. This bill is otherwise 
known as H. R. 9146. An examination of this bill will show 
that under its provisions all cases will receive consideration, 
whether or not they are able to show service connection with 
disability. Under this bill all claims of World War veterans 
who have a disability are entitled to consideration. There is 
no discrimination, no unfairness, and no room for favoritism or 
unfortunate denials of justice, such as exist under the present 
régime. Further, the Swick bill, H. R. 9687, establishes a com- 
prehensive program for the widows and orphaned children of 
World War veterans. Without going into details, the provi- 
sions of this bill are comprehensive in character, sound in 
principle, and will reach every class of cases which ought to 
have relief under the World War veterans’ act. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it time that we gave serious considera- 
tion to the present policy of the Government toward that class 
of cases where there is now held to be no service connection 
with disability. It is easy enough to provide rules, regulations, 
and red tape dealing with the question of disability, but, as a 
practical matter, we know that thousands of ex-veterans, when 
they left the service, stated that their physical condition was 
good, when, as a matter of fact, the opposite was true. Then 
there is a large class of men who did not take the time or 
trouble to build up medical records while in the Army. Objec- 
tions without number can be raised to the present policy of 
establishing service connection with disability or in arriving at 
a conclusion that there is no service connection with disability. 
Speaking plainly, the present methods are entirely unsatisfac- 
tory and unfair to the ex-service man. 

Official figures now show, according to last reports, that there 
were 23,933 employees of the Veterans’ Bureau and that the 
aggregate annual expenses amounted to $39,707,541. In other 
words, the overhead of this organization is 39 per cent, and 
this means, roughly speaking, that out of every dollar we appro- 
priate for the Veterans’ Bureau 61 cents is paid for the relief 
of the veteran and 39 cents for the overhead of the department. 

In order to be fair I will say that this 39 per cent includes 
other items besides actual cost of administration, such as hospi- 
talization, and so forth. However, the figures will bear me out in 
the statement that the cost as figured by the Veterans’ Bureau 
of disbursing $100,000,000 to World War veterans is $6,000,000 
in actual overhead. 

I would not call attention to this tremendous expense which 
goes in salaries and upkeep if I felt that any real good were 
accomplished as a result thereof. However, so far as I am able 
to judge, a large part of this overhead and a large part of 
this expense and a large part of the work of the Veterans’ 
Bureau consists in writing opinions and making examinations, 
and so forth, all for the purpose of saying that those veterans 
who are not now receiving compensation shall never be entitled 
to receive any under the present policy of the bureau or so long 
as the present law shall remain unchanged. 

An examination of H. R. 9687 will show that this bill adopts 
a proper program, not only with reference to overhead but with 
reference to the cases to be cared for and the payments to be 
made to the persons affected by the bill. 

It is to be noted that under the Swick bill all cases not now 
compensated shall be handled by the Bureau of Pensions, where 
the policy of handling claims of this sort have always been fair 
and equitable. In the Bureau of Pensions they have at the 
present time 600 employees; and, with this staff, the bureau 
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cost of this overhead is approximately one-half of 1 per cent of 
the money expended in the Bureau of Pensions. In other words, 
to expend $100,000,000 in the Bureau of Pensions would require 
an overhead of approximately $500,000. 

The provisions of the Swick bill, H. R. 9687, are compre- 
hensive. This bill provides rates of pensions to veterans from 
$10 to $50 per month, according to the degree of disability for 
performance of manual labor. This covers cases not due to a 
disability contracted in service, but disabilities which have 
arisen subsequent to discharge or disabilities which were ac- 
tually contracted in service but which the veteran has been 
unable to show were service connected. 

The aggregate total of disability of the veteran is determined 
by medical examination by a doctor in the veteran’s home town. 
In other words, the enormous expense which is now incurred 
in nredical examinations under the World War veterans’ act is 
now accomplished at an expense of $5, under the terurs of this 
bill, by following the method of medical examination hereto- 
fore followed in the Bureau of Pensions. 

The proposed legislation in this bill provides that the claims 
shall be handled in exactly the same way as claims of Spanish- 
American War veterans are now handled, and every condition 
is the same, with the exception of the rates provided in this 
bill. This bill, H. R. 9687, is universal in its application to 
World War veterans and is uniform in that the principles of 
the pension laws for Civil War veterans, Indian war veterans, 
and Spanish-American War veterans are made applicable in 
this bill. Under this bill every veteran is treated alike, and the 
old standard of service connection or lack of service connection 
with disability is discarded. It ought to be discarded. 

I have heretofore said that this bill also provides for com- 
pensation for widows and orphans of World War veterans, and 
this is worked out in accordance with the principles of the 
other pension laws which have been in existence for a 


long 
time. 


Perhaps something ought to be said as to the cost under H. R. 
9687. I understand that figures are available which will show 
that within a period of five years approximately 1,000,000 per- 
sons would be affected by the provisions of H. R. 9687. All 
of these would be cases of actual disability or would involve 
the widow or orphaned children of a World War veteran. The 
estimated cost of this compensation over this period of time— 
five years—would be approximately $500,000,000, 

I have been advised that the cost for either the Johnson bill, 
H. R. 10881, or the Rankin bill, H. R. 7825, for a 3-year period 
would be almost $500,000,000, and that under either bill only 
about one-third of the number of cases would be affected which 
would be covered by the Swick bill, H. R. 9687. 

Then, we have the question of overhead, which will be in- 
volved as an administrative detail in either the Johnson bill, 
H. R. 10381, or the Rankin bill, H. R. 7825, which overhead 
would annually amount to millions of dollars. Under the pro- 
visions of the Swick bill, all of this overhead could be largely 
eliminated ; and money that would have to be used for overhead 
and administrative purposes under the other bills would be 
available for the actual relief of the veterans under the Swick 
bill, H. R. 9687. 

I am in favor of the bill that will do the most good for the 
largest number of veterans who are entitled to relief. I believe 
that bill is the Swick bill, H. R. 9687. It ought to have the 
careful consideration of every Member of this House. 

There would appear to be no good reason why we should not 
here and now do away with the mistaken policy which has been 
followed in numerous cases where men, broken in health and 
ruined physically, are denied compensation. Their cases are 
just as meritorious as the cases where compensation is now 
paid. Certainly, legislation should be enacted which will cover 
those cases where relief is now denied. 

I take from my files, and refer to them by number, several 
eases where I believe it is incumbent upon this Government to 
grant these people a measure of relief which they have failed 
to receive from the Government bureau where that relief should 
have been granted. 

I call attention to a case, which I designate as case No. 1. 
This man is now confined in the veterans’ hospital. He hasa wife 
and two or three children, but the medical board of the Veterans’ 
Bureau take the position that affidavits and medical evidence 
submitted on behalf of this man does not show a compensability 
degree of disability prior to January 1, 1925. His wife and 
children have to be taken care of through other agencies. Under 
the Swick bill it will be possible to pay this man compensation. 

I call attention to a case, which I designate as case No. 2, 
from my files. In this case the veteran is suffering with what 
has been designated as chronic colitis. He is a married man, 
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from the Army, and has been in ill health ever since. The 
rating agencies of the Veterans’ Bureau held that they could 
not grant service connection. Under the Swick bill this man 
could be granted compensation. He undoubtedly contracted this 
disease while in the trenches in France, 

I call attention to a cause which I have designated as case 
No. 3, taken from my files, where the man is confined in a 
veterans’ hospital; and where, in spite of his disabilities, the 


doctors of the Veterans’ Bureau have held there was no service | has held that he failed to come under the presumption of 


connection. This in spite of the fact that affidavits from medi- 
cal men and others have been submitted in support of this 
man’s claim. Under the Swick bill this man should be entitled 
to compensation. 

Let us now take 
be in my district, but 


up case No. 4. It does not 
I think it is a typical case. 


happen to 
This man’s 


application was disallowed on the ground that his dental dis- 
The bureau says, in connec- | 


ability was not of service origin. 
tion with his case: 

Before compensation is payable for chronic myocarditis, such condi- 
tion must be shown to have been incurred in service or have manifested 
itself within and tonsillitis 
must be during the period of 
been made, compensa- 


one year subsequent to discharge chronic 
have directly incurred 
Inasmuch as such showing has not 


tion has been denied, 


shown to 
enlistment 


been 


My information is to the effect that he was suffering from this 
ailment when discharged from the Army. Under the Swick 
bill, he would be entitled to compensation. 

Case No. 5 is an interesting case. This man is dead. He 
committed suicide last December. He left a wife and children. 


In his case he was suffering from chronic bronchitis; pharyn- | 


gitis; laryngitis; perforation; hard palate. I have a letter from 
him in my files in which he stated that he was in unfit condition 
when he was discharged. He was in ill health for many years. 
Discussing the situation, he said: 


What do you think can be done to secure this compensation, or help 
for the family, as charity refers me to the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment don’t do anything for me, and I am not able to work? 


Under the Swick bill, we would be able to do something for 
the widow and two orphan boys, aged 6 and 12, respectively. 

Case No. 6 I consider a very good example of what red tape 
will do. 

In this the young man claimed that he was in good 
physical condition when he entered the Army, and this state- 
ment is borne out by numerous people. The bureau claimed he 
had asthma when he entered the Army. Since he returned from 
the Army he has been a chronic sufferer and has been in poor 
health. The bureau doctors say that this condition was not 
aggravated in the Army. They have denied him service con- 
nection. They have always held the hope out to him that if he 


case 


would submit additional evidence his claim would receive addi- | 


tional consideration. Of course, under the rules and regula- 
tions he is barred from showing service Connection with dis- 
abilities. He was considered a fit subject to take a life-insur- 
ance policy before he entered the Army. At the present time he 
is thoroughly unfit for manual labor. Under the Swick bill 
this young man’s case would receive the proper consideration. 

Another interesting case I will designate case No. 7. This 
man is suffering from syphilis. It was undoubtedly contracted 
while he was in the Army. He thinks that he contracted the 
disease by reason of using the same razor and shaving outfit 
used by another soldier who did have this affliction. The 
Veterans’ Bureau has held there was no service connection with 
disability. This man has a large family. Some five or six 
children. He may, of course, end up a physical wreck in a 
veterans’ hospital, due to the uncertain development of this 
ailment; he may be fortunate enough to escape this conclusion. 
In any event, under the Swick bill, this unfortunate family 
would receive care and attention in the event of his death. 
Under the Swick bill he would also receive compensation. 

Case No. 8 is another interesting case. This man drew com- 
pensation for service-connected disability, and then when he 
applied for the benefits under the emergency officers’ retire- 
ment act, all at once, they found that his disability was not 
service connected, and he was cut off entirely. The Veterans’ 
Bureau says: 

The evidence in * * * 
with the 
the 
necessary 


ease has been considered in accordance 
provisions of the emergency officers’ retirement act and under 
Attorney General's interpretation of this act, and it has been 
that a determination be made that he is not entitled to 
retirement benefits for the reason that his disabilities of muscle rupture, 
right calf, scar chest wall with partial resection of two ribs, although 
shown to be the result of service and incurred in line of duty during 


the World War are not shown to be permanently disabling to a degree 
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of more than 10 per cent; that his cardiovascular disability is not shown 
to have been the result of or aggravated as the result of his World 
War service and that the disability of pleurisy is not shown to exist 
at this time. 


Under the Swick bill this case would receive the proper 


| attention. 


In case No, 9, the man is suffering from severe bronchitis, 
dental disability, and hyperthyroidism. The Veterans’ Bureau 


service connection within the Veterans’ Bureau law, and it is 
therefore held that there is no service connection. This is just 
another case where a man is suffering from real disabilities, 
and where the Swick bill would grant him relief. 

No. 10 is another unfortunate case. The veteran is now 
helpless and totally disabled in a veterans’ hospital. He has 
a wife and one small son who must depend on friends in the 
battle of life. In spite of the fact that affidavits and evidence 
has been submitted to show that his disability was of service 
origin, the doctors of the Veterans’ Bureau have this to say: 


It has been the continued opinion of the rating boards considering 
the claim that the veteran's disabilities, diagnosed myelitis, degener- 
ative, affecting lateral and dorsal columns spinal cord, etiology unde- 
termined and tonsillitis chronic, are not due to nor aggravated by his 
period of service. Their reason for reaching such a decision was 
briefly that his military record was negative in so far as the existence 
of any of the conditions referred to were concerned, and further the 
affidavit evidence which he has submitted in support of his claim failed 
to contain such information as would permit the invoking of the 


presumption provided for by section 200 of the World War veterans’ 
act. 


I just want to say again that this is the kind of a case which 
would receive proper consideration if the Swick bill were 
enacted into law. 

Case No. 11 is a little out of the ordinary. In this case, 
the veteran was gassed while in the Army, in 1917. He has 
submitted numerous affidavits to the Veterans’ Bureau, and has 
shown that he was a hospital patient in Duluth in July and 
August, 1925. He was a patient at the Mayo Brothers Hos- 
pital in August, 1925. The Veterans’ Bureau admitted that he 
was— 


Suffering from chronic tonsillitis, muscular rheumatism, and amygda- 
litis, following pneumonia. 

In spite of other medical opinions, the doctors in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, held that he was not entitled to compensation. 


| The file discloses very clearly, that every presumption was 


raised against the veteran, in favor of the Government, in 
order to deny him compensation. 

Under the Swick bill, it would not be necessary to go back 
into ancient history relative to conditions, nor would it be nec- 
essary for doctors of high standing to differ as to the cause 
of the broken health, nor would it be necessary for the doctors 
who found no service connection, to have their evidence taken 
at face value, and the affidavits of other physicians of high 
standing, entirely disregarded. Under the Swick bill, this case 
would receive consideration. 

Case No. 12 is another case, where the veteran contracted 
syphilis while in the Army. One of his comrades submitted 
to inspection in this man’s place when examination was made, 
so that the Army records are silent as to the origin of the 
disease. In other words, one of his buddies substituted for him, 
and answered to his name when he was called for medical 
examination. He is now insane and confined in a_ hospital, 
while his wife and three children are being cared for at the 
county's expense. 

This is just another case, where the Swick bill would render 
some real relief. 

Case No. 13 is a case very much like case No. 11 in many 
particulars. The man is broken in health, and the board admits 
that he has many disabilities but under its conclusions that the 
affidavits submitted are insufficient to show that disability ex- 
isted to any degree prior to January 1, 1925. This man’s 
trouble is due to the fact that he failed to build up a big medi- 
eal record, and his affidavits and statements of his friends as 
to his condition are insufficient to entitle him to the considera- 
tion he would receive under the Swick bill. 

No. 14 is a peculiar case, This man had defective vision 
when he entered the Army, and he is now partially blind, The 
doctors in the Veterans’ Bureau admitted that his disability was 
noted at the time of his enlistment but said that it-is difficult to 
prove aggravation of this disability during the service; that his 
eye condition is considered congenital. In other words, while 
this poor devil is practically blind at this time, he is denied any 
compensation whatever. Such results should not be and would 
not exist if the Swick bill were to become a law. 
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No. 15 is another of the usual cases. This man made claim 
for compensation in 1920. He is broken in health, but the 
doctors of the Veterans’ Bureau give him no service connection 
with disabilities. He states to me that he was discharged from 
the Army in a disabled condition, but under the rules and regu- 
lations he is barred from receiving compensation, and relief is 
denied this poor fellow. I find that the Swick bill would not 
bar the avenue of hope for this man, who saw service overseas. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I will not prolong my dis- 
cussion of this legislation with further examples at this time. 
The above cases are typical cases and are actual cases which I 
have taken from my own files. They present no fine-spun the- 
ories, but they do present hard and cold facts relative to the 
treatment by this Government of a large number of veteran 
cases where relief is denied, and every one of these cases is 
meritorious. 

When these men entered military service let us not forget that 
the people of this country held them in high regard. There was 
a fine sentiment of patriotism prevailing, and when they returned 
from that war the American people expressed to them the great 
gratitude of this country of ours. I will not here indulge in 
oratorical or rhetorical extravagance in connection with this 
line of thought, but I do say that the tendency to forget and to 
neglect our duty and our obligations may often prevent proper 
action. So, in the case of the veteran, we have a clear and 
well-defined duty at this time. That duty is to enact proper 


and suitable legislation which will do away with the mistaken 
I believe that the Swick bill is the 


policy now being pursued. 
answer to the question. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for one hour on next Friday, im- 
mediately after the disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one hour on Friday next, 
after the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RETIREMENT BILL 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 15) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as amended, with House amend- 
ments, insist on the House amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Lent- 
BACH] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill S. 15, with House amendments, insist on the 
House amendments, and agree to the conference by the Senate. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman consulted the ranking member of his com- 
mittee on this side of the House? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I have not consulted with him within 24 
hours, or since my return. It was understood by the member- 
ship of the committee that upon nry return, after my absence 
for several days last week, I would make this request, and the 
gentleman is one of the conferees to be appointed. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that, but there was some con- 
troversy on the passage of this bill in the House, and I did not 
know whether the membership on this side of the House would 
be willing to agree to the gentleman’s request or not; but if he 
has consulted the minority members and feels sure they will 
not object to it, then I have no objection; but I do think if the 
gentleman is going to ask unanimous consent to send the bill to 
conference it is at least courteous to this side of the House to 
say in his statement that the gentleman has consulted with the 
ranking minority mrember of his committee and it is agreeable 
to him, or else I would be compelled, in self-defense, to object. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I am willing to withdraw my request for 
the present time. 

Mr. GARNER. I would rather the gentleman would do that. 


EXTENSION OF TIME TO FILE MINORITY REPORT ON H. RB. 10381 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have until to-morrow at midnight to file minority views on 
the bill H. R. 10381. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to have until to-morrow at midnight within which 
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to file minority views on the bill H. R. 10381. 
jection? 


There was no objection. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. NeLson] asked to address the House for one hour on next 
Friday? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Nez 
SON] received unanimous consent to address the House for one 
hour on next Friday. 

Mr. GARNER. I would like to ask unanimous consent for 
permission to occupy the floor for 30 minutes following the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. It is a matter that must be deter- 
mined by a joint committee of the House, and I may want to 
discuss the matter after a conclusion has been arrived at. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gagner] 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for 30 minutes on 
Friday next, at the conclusion of the address of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

TO RETURN TO STATES HALF OF 
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Is there ob- 


TOBACCO TAX COLLECTED THEREIN 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague, Mr. ABERNETHY, may extend his remarks 
in the Recorp on the subject of the tobacco tax. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. ABERNETHY] may extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of the tobacco tax. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, for some time I have been 
agitating the necessity of reducing Federal taxes on tobacco that 
we might relieve the farmers who raise it of this most unjust 
and inequitable taxation. I have spoken on this subject many 
times, in many places, where I thought I might aid in bringing 
about this desirable result. 

On May 4, 1929, I spoke over the radio on this subject, and my 
address was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Congress- 
man Bottvak E. Kemp, of Louisiana, on May 6, 1929. 

It has been my constant aim and desire to work out some 
feasible plan not only to reduce this tobacco tax but to at the 
same time provide a method whereby the benefits of this reduc- 
tion would be handed back to the people of the various States 
affected. 

In my address printed in the Recorp of May 6, 1929, I had 
this to say, among other things: 

There is no logical reason why the tobacco tax should not be reduced. 
Our farmers in North Carolina are overburdened with high taxes on 
their lands, and to add to this enormous drain annualiy a tax against 
the production of the tobacco from their soil is more than they can bear. 

Why should it not be appropriate to transfer some of this tax from 
the Federal Government so to relieve the State governments of the 
burden they are now bearing? We permitted in the Federal revenue act 
of 1926 (which is still the law) for estates, inheritance, legacy, or 
succession taxes actually paid to any State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia to be credited not to exceed 80 per cent of the Federal tax 
imposed. In the Federal revenue act of 1924 it was 25 per cent. Why 
would not this be a good thing for the various States for all Federal 
taxes paid, to be allowed such deductions as were paid the States? 
This could be used to relieve land taxes in the various States for the 
great benefit of the producers from the soil. 

I have had many conferences with members of the newly 
created Farm Board and other experts in various departments 
of the Government, trying in some way to solve this difficult 
problem. I believe I have worked out a plan which, if enacted 
into law, will not only relieve the tax-burdened people of North 
Carolina, my State, but will benefit in various degrees every 
State of the Union, and this plan should have the support of 
the Congress and should become a law. 

The bill which I have introduced, and which I hope every 
Member of this body will carefully consider, is as follows: 

H. R. 10622 
A bill to provide for the payment to the States of amounts equal to 

a part of the sums collected as internal revenue taxes on tobacco 

in order to foster education and road construction, and for other 

purposes 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, within the limits of appropriations made therefor, 
as soon as practicable after the end of each fiscal year, to each State 
an amount equal to one-half of the sums collected during such fiscal 
year from sources within such State on account of internal revenue 
taxes upon cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, and snuff the 
provisions of sections 400 and 401 of the revenue as 
amended (U. 8. C., title 26, secs. 761, 783, 852, 845). 


under 
act of 1926, 


imposed 
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Sec. 2. Such payment shall be made to each State only after certifi- 
cation by the governor thereof to the Secretary of the Treasury and a 
by the Secretary that provision has been made by law of the 
for the expenditure of amounts received under the provisions of 
this act solely for the construction, support, maintenance and improve- 
ment of and roads In any of the amounts paid to any 
State under the provisions of this act is used for other than the con- 
struction, improvement of schools or roads, 
there shall be deducted from the amounts payable to such State under 
the provi 


finding 
State 


schools case 


support, maintenance, or 


sions of this act the amount which has been so used. 


You will note that in my bill I have provided a limitation so as 
to provide that the relief returned to the various States shall 
be 
solely 
of 


the 
schools and 


for construction, support, maintenance, and improvement 


roads 


This is a guaranty that the money will not be used for matters 
other than what the Federal Government can properly aid under 
the Constitution. 

The practical workings of my bill as it would apply to North 
Carolina, and I take it this is largely the situation in most of 
the other States that produce and manufacture tobacco, are as 
foliows: 

In North Carolina substantially 80 per cent of the taxes paid 
by property owners to the various counties on land and personal 
property are school and road taxes. Under this bill I have in- 
troduced, the Federal tobacco taxes returned to the State of 
North Carolina would be the aid in taking care of our schools 
and roads, and the people of my State would thereby have re- 
moved from their backs the burdensome taxation they now 
bear. 

The present tax on tobacco is a war measure. 
by the revenue acts of 1921, 1924, 1926, and 
cessively reduced the internal revenue taxes, 
tically eliminated all of the war-time taxes. Among the taxes 
which have been eliminated are the sales, nuisance or luxury 
tax, including the taxes on transportation, telephone, telegraph, 


The Congress 
1928 have suc- 
and has prac- 


District Snuff, per 


| pound, 18 


$3 


“Ss 


Manufactured 
tobacco, per 
pound, 18 
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automobile and parts, and miscellaneous occupational taxes. 
The tax on admissions and dues with increased exemptions, 
and the tax on pistols and revolvers of all sales taxes remain 
in force. A number of the documentary stamp taxes have 
been eliminated or modified. Except the taxes on cigars, which 
were practically cut in half by the revenue act of 1926, the 
increases in the rates of tax on other tobacco products, namely, 
chewing and smoking tobacco products, and cigarettes, on 
account of the World War, are still being collected. 

Take as an example the tax on small cigarettes weighing not 
more than 3 pounds per thousand is $3 per thousand, which tax 
has been collected since February 26, 1919. Since there are ap- 
proximately 2% pounds of tobacco in each 1,000 cigarettes of the 
popular brands, the tax approximates $1.20 per pound of the 
tobacco contained therein. The tax on a package of 20 cigarettes 
amounts to 6 cents. This tax represents 40 per cent of the regu- 
lar retail price of that size package of any of the popular brands. 
If, however, the cut price of two for a quarter, or even lower 
when purchased in carton lots, is considered, the tax amounts 
to 100 per cent or more of the cost of the product. There is no 
other article taxed under the internal revenue laws of the United 
States upon which the proportion of the tax to selling price is as 
great as in the case of small cigarettes. 

These war-time taxes on tobacco are unfair to those States 
which produce and manufacture this product. 

In studying this problem of relieving the burdensome taxation 
on this great commodity—tobacco—I have found that practically 
every State in the Union would be benefited, some more than 
others, but in the course of time all States would be greatly 
relieved, and in this connection I am going to insert a table from 
the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, on pages 64 and 65, from 
which the Members of Congress can see how their States will be 
affected by this proposed legislation. 

It will also be interesting for Members to study the reports 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for previous years 
with reference to tobacco taxes collected from various States: 
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Receipts from specific sources of internal revenue, fiscal year ended June $0, 1929, by collection districts 


Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
{ a | 
Leaf tobacco, | 
sold, removed, | Cigarette pa- |Cigarette tubes,| Miscellaneous 
or shipped in | pers, per pack-| per 50 or frac- | collections re- 
violation of age, 46 and 1 tional part, 1 lating to to- 
sec. 3360, R. cent cent bacco 


$7, 325. 90 
103. 


32, 690. 8 


Zr aa 


hei 2 


110 
Eighteenth Ohio 
Oklahoma 

Oregor 

First Pennsylvania 
Twelfth Pen vania 


Twenty-third Pennsylva 


oO} 


3, 043, O61. : 
61, 164, 
7, 187. 7: 
1, 583 
22, 975. 
67, 014. 
653, 733. : 
96, 678. 
15, 509. 
10, 156, 821. 


6,5 


199. 7 
9, 480, 783. 
58, 133. 
5, 175. 3 
27, 671. 26 
568. 
246, 985. 
1, 213, 536. 3: 
20, 950, 490. 
182. 5 
20, 925, 223. 
1, 364, O18. 5: 
5, 777, 334. 
550, 756. 
342, 724. 
116, 944. 2¢ 
233, 915, 029. 
657. 
7, 620, 580. 
3, 698, O19. 12 
168, 204. 
274, 514. 
2, 704. 
5, 631. 
12, 707, 127. 
1, 557, 895. ! 
199, 245. 7: 
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District Snuff, per 
pound, 18 


2 
* | 
cents cents 


Rhode Island_.........-..- $178. 41 | 
South Carolina__- . imeanwne ssahinendigids ; | 
South Dakota i J 
‘Tennessee | 
First Texas a 
0 See aes ‘i 

Utah 

Vermont_. 

Virginia S ena 

Washington, including Alaska : 7il 
West Virginia . 2, 249, 472 
Wisconsin_. 123, 364 
Wyoming 


a teins Tack sccnhanialastie 1 


9 


——|—— 
Total 7, 126, 908. 99 61, 159, 178 


Take for instance my great State of North Carolina, of the 
12 States of the Union that pay more than 80 per cent of the 
internal revenue of the Government, North Carolina is to-day 
the second largest Federal taxpayer. The order in which these 
States are in the payment of Federal taxes are as follows: (1) 
New York, (2) North Carolina, (3) Pennsylvania, (4) Lllinois, 
(5) Michigan, (6) Ohio, (7) California, (8) New Jersey, (9) 
Massachusetts, (10) Virginia, (11) Missouri, (12) Kentucky. 

While North Carolina is the second largest Federal taxpayer 
in the country, it is only the eleventh State in wealth of the 12 
States heretofore named, and the tenth in wealth of manufac- 
tured products of said States, and the ninth in population of 
said States. I know of no other commodity raised on the farm 
which has been taxed to help carry on the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Before the days of national prohibition liquor was taxed by 
the Federal Government along with tobacco. It does not seem 
fair that since the Federal tax from liquor has been so greatly 
reduced on account of national prohibition, that tobacco should 
bear the increased burden. If the tax on tobacco is to remain, 
then there should be no objection raised to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the future paying back to the States from which 
these taxes originate, at least one-half for the purposes of 
schools and roads, as provided for in my bill, and this can and 
should be done, and it can be done without violating the Federal 
Constitution. North Carolina tobacco producers and manufac 
turers are being heavily penalized yearly by these war-time 
tobacco taxes. I am herewith inserting an interesting table 
which was prepared by the Internal Revenue Division of the 
Treasury Department which shows the amount of all Federal 
taxes from North Carolina since 1920 and the amount, including 
tobacco taxes: 


Income tages, tobacco tares, and total of all tazes collected in the State 
of North Carolina, fiscal years 1920-1929, inclusive 


Fiscal year Income tax Tobacco | Total collections 


ee SESSA 


99 | $108, 457, 156. 


$162, 665, 947. 23 
79, 573, 088. 76 1 
1 
1 


69 
4” 890, 499 
23, 4 
18, 
18, 
15, 


93, 189, 086. 02 | 
118, 370, 325 | 
136, 802, 474. 
147, 221, 887. 


| 
172, 503, 186. | 
| 


22, 413, 329 
40, 347, 366. 
157, 973, 393. 95 
166, 992, 875 
192, 403, 633. 
205, 651, 675. 
225, 315, 303. 5: 
254, 494, 467. 5 


185, 941, 504. 2 
204, 473, 504. 55 
, 056, 795. : 233, 915, 029. 


235, 342, 467.7 


il 
459, 537, 243. 98 1, 753, 148, 490. 65 


In the 10 years since the World War, North Carolina has paid 
the Federal Government in taxes from all sources the stagger- 
ing and stupendous sum of $1,753,148,490.65, and of this sum 


$1,480,537,243.98 are from tobacco collections alone. The wealth 
of North Carolina is estimated at only $5,248,000,000. Thus we 
find our Government collecting from North Carolina a tax on 
one commodity—tobacco—since the World War of approxi- 
mately 28 per cent of the total wealth of the State. 

It may be interesting in connection with this subject to note 
that our Government has not always collected a direct tax. 
These direct taxes have been brought about in most cases as 


LXXII——322 


Manufactured 
tobaceo, per 
pound, 18 


3, 228, 028. 92 


| the act of July 1, 1862, 
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Receipts from specific sources of internal revenue, fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, by collection districts—C ontinued 


Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 


Leaf tobacco, 
sold, removed, 

or shipped in 
| Violation of 

sec. 3360, R. 


5., ete 


} 

Cigarette pa- (Cigarette tubes, 

pers, per pack per 50 or frac 

age, 44 and | tional part, 1 
cent cent 


Miscellaneous 
collections re 
lating to to 


, 220. 26 
SSS. 45 
. 905. 43 
005. 42 
55, 129. 45 
, 567. 96 
667.14 
716. 87 
834.00 
805, 82 


154.75 
10. 00 


3x, 


3, 142. 63 


{ 


$3, 180. 00 69, 901. 66 434, 414, 543. 21 


the result of necessity of raising war taxes. 
tax provided by the Government was for the post-Revolutionary 
period from 1791 to 1802. These taxes were on distilled spirits, 
refined sugar, and snuff, and other direct taxes, but by the 
of April 6, 1802, were abolished. 

The War of 1812 again made it necessary to have recourse 
to internal taxes. These taxes were from the period of 1813 to 
1817, and were on distilled spirits and other things, but 
tobacco tax for that period. 

No internal taxes of any character were levied by the United 
States from 1817 until the outbreak of the Civil War, and thes« 
were provided for by acts of August 5, 1861, June 7, 1862, and 
was the basis of the present internal 
system. This provided for taxation of incomes, es- 
tates, public utilities, occupations, liquors, tobacco, and other 
things. 

Then came the Spanish-American War period, and 
1898, the tax was increased on fermented liquors, tobacco 
products, legacies, and many other things. And by the act of 
March 2, 1901, most of the Spanish-American War taxes were 
abolished and the tax on tobacco products was reduced. 

Then came the World War period, and taxes begun to he 
raised for carrying on the Government, and we find the emer 
gency revenue act of 1914, and the omnibus revenue act of 1916 
and in this last bill it was provided that new and hig! 
were imposed upon manufacturers of cigars, 
eigarettes from and after January 1, 1917. 

And from 1917 tobacco products have received no reductions 
whatsoever save in the instance of the taxes on cigars which 
were reduced by the revenue act of 1926. 

The brief summary which I have given of the history of 
internal-revenue taxes of our Government shows that after each 
war these taxes on tobacco were reduced to a peace-time basis. 
There does not seem to be any justification why the tobacco 
taxes made necessary aS 4 war measure should not be rr 
linquished by the Government to a peace-time basis, to the end 
that the various States making this form of revenue for the 
Government possible may have some of these tuxes returned to 
them to the end that the States affected may receive some 
benefits for their schools and roads as provided for in my bill. 
The proposal which I have outlined is just and equitable, and 
I pray the Congress to carefully consider the facts and argu 
ments which I have advanced to the end that the tax-burdened 
people of the various States affected may be given relief. 
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Mr. EATON of Nev Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 
223, to provide for the expenses of participation by the United 
States in the international conference for the codification of 
international law in 1930, with a Senate amendment, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House Joint 
Resolution 223 and concur in the Senate amend 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, a 

"age 1, line 3, strike out 


CODIFICATION OF 
1950 


INTERNA 


ent 


follows: 


* $50,000" and insert “ $25,000,” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


tleman from New Jersey? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous | 
consent for permission to address the House for 30 minutes on 
next Tuesday after disposition of matters on the Speaker’s desk: | 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Eaton] asks unanimous consent to address the House for 30 
minutes on next Tuesday after the business on the Speaker's | 
desk has been disposed of. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS IN INTERSTATE 
MERCE BY MOTOR CARRIERS OPERATING ON HIGHWAYS 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the rule adopted 
before we adjourned on Saturday, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 10288; and pending 
that, I ask unanimous consent that all Members may have one 
week within which to revise and extend their remarks on this 
bill 

The SPEAKER. 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House | 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
10288; and pending that, asks unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have one week to revise and extend their remarks on 
the pending bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of | 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 10288, with Mr. Lenipacn in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 10288) to regulate the transportation of persons in 
interstate and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating on 
the public highways, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, the legislation we are about 
to consider has been before several Congresses. The first bill 
was introduced in the Senate by the late Senator Cummins, and 
in the last three Congresses one bill has been introduced by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] and three by myself. 

I will try to explain as briefly as possible the reason for the 
introduction of these bills and the reason for this legislation. 

Up until March, 1925, every State of the Union assumed they 
had the right and the power to control interstate commerce traffic 
by motor busses in the absence of Federal regulations. On that 
day two decisions were handed down by the Supreme Court, one 
known as the Buck against Kuykendall case, and the other a case 
in Maryland. Those decisions clearly set out the fact that the 
regulation of interstate commerce by motor busses was illegal 
because it put a restraint on interstate commerce. 

I want to describe the Buck against Kuykendall case, so 
you will understand just what was involved. In every State 
in the Union, except the State of Oregon and the State of 
Delaware, a certificate of public convenience and necessity is 
demanded to run motor busses in intrastate commerce. That 
is true in every State except those two States. Up until these 
decisions of the Supreme Court every State believed they had 
the right to demand that a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity should be granted to every operator, even though he 
might be running in interstate commerce. 

In the State of Oregon they do not ask for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity, but they ask for a permit. 
In the State of Washington they ask and demand a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity. 

Now, between the cities of Portland and Seattle there were 
one or more bus lines running that had certificates of public 
convenience and necessity in Washington and also permits in 
Oregon. Mr. Buck started a line under a permit in Oregon, but 
was denied a permit in Washington. He carried the case to 
the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that the demanding of a certificate by the State of Wash- 
ington was an undue burden upon interstate commerce, and 
from that date until this there has been absolutely no regula- 
tion of busses operating in interstate commerce. They have been 
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able to evade the law. Your State commissions have no control 
over busses operating strictly in interstate commerce unless, of 
course, they carry on an intrastate business. Then, they must 
all have certificates of public convenience and necessity; but 
in the majority of cases they simply do an interstate commerce 
business without regard to any State through which they 
travel. 

Transportation by busses has grown very extensively, as you 
all know, in the last few years. It became sufficiently impor- 
tant that the Interstate Commerce Commission on their own 
initiative undertook an investigation of motor transportation 
throughout the United States. They started the investigation 
in 1926, and their report was made in 1928. They held very 
exhaustive hearings in more than a dozen of the principal 
cities of the United States. They took over 5,000 pages of 
testimony; they heard over 400 witnesses, and among those 
witnesses were representatives of every conceivable business 
and oecupation—shippers, motor-bus people, railroads, the 
general public, and the utility commissions of the various 


| States, because the utility commissions of the various States 
| are very much exercised about this situation, for the reason 


that they have no power at all to control the operations of 


| interstate busses. 
The gentleman from New York moves that | 


The bill which you have before you, H. R. 10288, virtually 
follows the recommendations laid down by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The original bill, H. R. 7954, which I intro- 
duced at the beginning of the session, was drawn—and there is 
no question about it—by the interested parties. It was drawn 
by the bus people, after conferences between the bus people, 
the railroads, the trolley lines, and the commissions of the 
various States. The commissions of the various States were 
represented. The only opposition to this bill—except some of 
our Own committee—is going to come from the commissions 
of the States, which I will explain later. They are not going to 
object to the principles of the bill but are going to object to 
its details. 

Now, it is said the public was not represented at these 
various hearings. It is true the unorganized public was not 
represented, but if we here in Congress do not represent the 
unorganized people of the country, who does? And if our crea- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commission, does not represent 
the unorganized public, and if the various State commissions 
do not represent the unorganized general public, then the whole 
theory of our Government is wrong, because the theory is that 
we represent the people, and the theory is that our creation 
represents the people. So I have no patience with the state- 
ment that the general public was not represented, because at 
every hearing the State commissions were represented. 

So much for the need of the bill. I now want to discuss the 
bill itself. I am not going to make as long a speech as will 
appear in the Recorp for the reason it would take me too long 
to go into detail as to every section, every subsection, and every 
paragraph; but you will find in to-morrow’s Recorp a discus- 
sion of this bill and a reason for every section, every subsection, 
and every paragraph in detail, 

I am now going to proceed to discuss the bill in an offhand 
way, but my remarks are going to be extended and will go into 
a very thorough discussion of the bill itself. 


SECTION 1. DEFINITIONS 


This section covers the definitions used in the Dill. 
indicate its scope. 


These 
The bill applies only to interstate and foreign 
transportation. The transportation covered is transportation by 
motor vehicle. Motor vehicles are defined as motor vehicles used 
for the transportation of persons—that is, motor busses—and the 
term does not include motor vehicles used exclusively in the 
transportation of property; that is, motor trucks. In limiting 
the scope of the bill to the regulation of bus transportation, the 
bill deals with the problem that requires more immediate atten- 
tion of Congress; that is, the protection and promotion of the 
comfort and safety of the traveling public. This limitation and 
scope of the bill also accords with the views of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the regulation of motor-bus lines is 
practicable and presents fewer difficulties than the regulation of 
motor-carrier truck lines. The commission further states that 
while experience may in the future show that the interstate 
transportation of property by motor vehicles operated as common 
carriers on the public highways should be regulated there does 
not appear at this time public need therefor. 

Substantially the sole regulations with respect to property are 
those which provide that the indemnity bonds and insurance poli-, 
cies for the protection of the public from unsatisfied judgments 
against motor carriers are to cover judgments involving injury to 
or loss of property such as baggage, other motor vehicles, or 
property along the highways. 
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The definitions show that the bill provides for three classes of 
carriers. First, there are those motor carriers that are ex- 
cluded entirely from the regulations of the bill; that is, school 
busses, hotel busses for transportation of hotel patrons between 
hotels and railroad and other common-carrier stations, and taxi- 
cabs and other motor vehicles performing services similar to 
taxicabs, even though they have no meters, provided that such 
taxicabs and similar carriers have capacity of not more than 
six passengers and do not operate on regular routes or between 
fixed termini. 

The remaining passenger-carrier transportation business is 
divided into two classes: That conducted by common carriers 
by motor vehicle and that conducted by charter carriers by 
motor vehicle. 

Common carriers include all those who hold themselves out to 
transport the public without discrimination up to the limit of 
their capacity. 
operated on regular routes or between fixed termini, and their 
certificates are required under section 6 (a) to specify such 
routes and termini. 

On the other hand, the charter carriers cover those who do 
not operate as common carriers. These charter carriers are 
those who do business through special contracts or arrange- 
ments which specify the character of the service to be per- 
formed. Charter carriers may either hire out the entire vehicle 
for a specific trip or trips or they may sell space upon tours or 
trips irregularly conducted without regard to permanent routes 
or permanently fixed termini. 

While the primary basis of legal distinction between the com- 
mon carrier and the charter carrier is that of common carriage, 
it is realized that this distinction may result in some difficulty 
of application in border-line cases. For this reason, one class of 
border-line cases is specifically cared for in the definitions. 
Carriers may hold themselves out indiscriminately to the public 
to make special contracts for the hiring or leasing of their ve- 
hicles for particular trips. This form of transportation, how- 
ever, does not substantially compete with that of the common 
carriers operating over regular routes or between fixed termini, 
and for this reason the bill specifically provides that carriers 
engaged in hiring or leasing vehicles for specific trips shall be 
classified as chartered carriers instead of as common carriers. 

As to the two regulated classes of carriers—that is, the com- 
mon carriers and the charter carriers—much more compre- 
hensive regulations are set up by the bill with respect to the 
former. For example, the common carriers by motor vehicle are 
subject to: First, the provisions requiring the securing of certifi- 
eates of public convenience and necessity ; second, requirements 
with respect to rendering continuous and adequate service at 
just and reasonable rates, with respect to a uniform system of 
accounts and reports, and with respect to pick-up and delivery 
points; third, the requirement that the commission’s approval 
must be obtained before there can be a consolidation, merger, or 
acquisition of control of any such carrier; fourth, the require- 
ment that rates shall be just and reasonable; and fifth, the pro- 
visions requiring filing, observance, and changing of rates, fares, 
and charges—none of which provisions applies to charter car- 
riers by motor vehicle. 


On the other hand, charter carriers by motor vehicle are | 


subject to the provisions with respect to observing safety re- 
quirements to be established by the commission, the require- 
ments with respect to filing bonds and insurance policies for the 
protection of persons and property, and the requirement that 
an agent must be designated upon whom service of process may 
be made; all of which provisions apply to common carriers by 
motor vehicles as well as to charter carriers. 


SECTION 2. GENERAL DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


This section makes it the duty of the commission to supervise 
and regulate both common carriers and charter carriers, as 


provided in the act. To take care of certain matters as to 
which it was believed especially important to have regulation 
the commission is, in the case of common carriers by motor 
vehicle, authorized to establish reasonable requirements with 
respect to continuous and adequate service at just and reason- 
able rates, a uniform system of accounts and reports, qualifica- 
tions and maximum hours of service of employees, safety of 
operation and equipment, comfort of passengers, and pick-up 
and delivery points, whether on regular routes or within definite 
localities or districts. In the case of charter carriers by motor 
vehicles the commission is specially authorized to establish 
reasonable requirements only with respect to qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of employees, safety of operation 
and equipment, and comfort of passengers. 

Under this section any person, corporation, or State board 
may complain to the commission in case of the failure of any 
motor carrier to comply with the commission’s requirements 


These carriers will almost entirely be those | 
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above referred to. Provision is made for hearing and determi- 
nation of the complaint and for the issuance of an appropriate 
order in connection therewith. 

Any order of the commission under this section, like other 
orders of the commission, may be enforced either through man- 
datory court process or through a criminal! penalty for violation 
as provided in section 13 

Under sections 6 (a) and 7 (b) the commission is authorized 
to attach to the certificates of public convenience and necessity 
for common carriers and the permits for charter carriers, terms 
and conditions sufficient to carry out with respect to the par 
ticular operations of the carrier, the requirements established 
by the commission under this section. Violation of those terms 
and conditions would be a basis for the suspension, change, or 
revocation of the certificate, thereby affording a method of carry- 
ing into effect the requirements established under this section, 
in addition to the methods of enforcement of criminal! penalities 
or mandatory court orders. 

SECTION 3. ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT 

The general administrative scheme of the bill is set forth in 
this section. The commission is charged with the administration 
of the act except in those cases in which the commission is di- 
rected to refer matters to joint boards. 

Subsection (a) authorizes the commission to refer any matter 
arising under the administration of the act—except a matter re 
quired to be referred to a joint board—to any member or ex 
aminer of the commission. The member or examiner is to hear 
and decide the matter and recommend an appropriate order. 
In acting upon any such matter, the member or examiner is to 
have all the rights, duties, powers, and jurisdiction conferred 
by the act upon the commission, except that such member or 
commissioner may only recommend an order and may not make 
a final order. Such recommended orders are required to be 
filed with the commission and unless stayed or postponed by 
the commission become the orders of the commission after hav- 
ing been filed for 10 days. Provision is made for review of mat- 
ters upon which members or examiners have entered recom- 
mended orders. 

No time limit for review is fixed in the bill, since it was 
believed desirable to let this be taken care of by regulations 
of the commission. When a matter has been reviewed by the 
commission, the commission is to decide the matter and make 
appropriate order thereon. The holding of hearings by any 
member or examiner upon any matter referred to him, shall 
be at such convenient places within the United States, as the 
commission may direct. It is believed that these provisions 
will encourage the handling of matters arising under the act 
at various places throughout the country so as to obviate the 
necessity of interested parties coming to Washington. This 
desirable result is further made probable by the provisions of 
the section requiring the handling of certain matters by joint 
boards. 

Subsection (c) provides that, in the case of a matter required 
to be referred to a joint board, the commission shall create a 
joint board to consider and decide such matter. The joint 
board is to consist of a member from each State in which the 
motor-carrier operations involved are carried on or proposed 
to be carried on. The joint boards are only created to handle 
matters involving motor-carrier operations in not more than 
two States. Members of such joint boards are to be nominated 


| by the State utility commissions or similar agencies in each 


| State from their own membership or otherwise; but if there is 
no such agency in a State or if it fails to make a nomination 
when requested by the commission, the governer of the State 
may nominate the member. Appointments to joint boards are 
to be made by the commission after receipt of such nominations, 
and the commission is given the power to reject nominations 
made until a nominee which it approves is suggested. 

In case a joint board fails ov refuses to act or is unable to 
agree, or if the State board and governor of a State fail to 
nominate a joint board member so that no joint board can be 
ereated, the matter in question is to be handled by the com 
mission. It is provided that joint boards when administering 
the provisions of the act shall be agencies of the Federal 
Government and shall receive allowances for expenses as pro 
vided by the commission, but such members are not to receive 
additional Federal compensation for services. 

The matters required to be referred to joint boards are as 
follows: (1) Applications for the issuance of certificates of 
public convenience and necessity (except in cases where such 
certificates are issued by the commission solely upon the basis 
of questionnaires and other information as provided in section 
5 (b)); (2) the suspension, change, or revocation of certifi 

| eates; (3) applications for the approval and authorization of 
| consolidations, mergers, and acquisitions of control; (4) com- 
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plaints as to violation by a common carrier by motor vehicle 
of the safety and other requirements established by the com- 
mission under section 2; (5) complaints as to rates, fares, 
and charges; (6) the approval of surety bonds and policies 
of insurance or other securities or agreements in connection 
with the issuance of a certificate. In this subsection joint 
boards are vested with the same rights, duties, powers, and 
jurisdiction as members and examiners of the commission for 
the purpose of acting upon matters referred to them. Joint 
boards are to recommend orders to the commission in the same 
manner as commissioners and examiners, and such recom- 
mended orders are to become orders of the commission and be 
subject to review by the commission in the same manner as 
recommended orders of members or examiners. No provision 
is made for reference to joint boards of any matters relating 
to charter carriers. 

Subsection (e) gives the commission, members, and examiners 
thereof and joint boards the same powers to administer Oaths, 
require attendance and testimony of witnesses, and the produc- 
tion of books, papers, tariffs, contracts, agreements, and docu- 
ments, and to take testimony by deposition, as though the matter 
in question arose under the interstate commerce act, as amended 
and supplemented ; ‘and further provides that persons subpenaed 
or testifying shall have the same rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities, and be subject to the same duties, liabilities, and pen- 
alties as are provided in the interstate commerce act, as 
amended and supplemented. Among such supplementary acts 
would be the compulsory testimony act and the immunity of 
witnesses act. 

Subsection (f) requires the giving of reasonable notice in 
connection with any proceeding under the act to all parties of 
record and to the governor and the board of any State in which 
the operations are conducted and provides for hearing and 
intervention, 

Subsection (g) authorizes the commission to cooperate with 
State authorities in connection with administering the act, and 
also authorizes the commission to avail itself of the coopera- 
tion, services, records, and facilities of the States. 

Subsection (h) provides that in the case of a final order 
under the act the same right of relief in court may be had by 
any party in interest as is provided in the case of orders of 
the commission made under the interstate commerce act, as 
amended. Under the district court jurisdiction act suits to 
enforce, suspend, or set aside orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may in general be brought in the district in which 
the party resides upon whose petition the order of the commis- 
sion was made, or if not made upon petition of any party, then 
in the district in which the matter complained of arises. 

No interlocutory injunction suspending or restraining the en- 
forcement, operation, execution of, or the setting aside of an 
order of the commission shall be issued by the district court 
unless the application for the same has been presented to and 
heard and determined by three judges, including the district 
judge, the majority of whom concur in the granting of the ap- 
plication. The district court jurisdiction act also provides for 
direct appeals from this statutory court of three judges to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

SECTION 4. APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATE OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND 
NECESSITY 


The section prohibits any corporation or person operating as 
a common carrier by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign com- 
merce on any public highway without a certificate of public con- 


venience and necessity authorizing such operation. Provision 
is made for a period of 90 days from the effective date of the 
act during which such operations may continue pending action 
upon applications, and if application is made within such period 
the carrier may continue operation until otherwise ordered by 
the commission. This discretion of the commission permits the 
carrier to keep in operation until the application of the carrier 
can be finally acted upon by the commission, and, on the other 
hand, does not relieve the carrier from control by the commis- 
sion during the period of its operation without a certificate. 

The section also provides for the formal details as to applica- 
tions for certificates, 

SECTION 6. ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES 

This section sets forth the tests governing the issuance of cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity to common carriers 
by motor vehicle. 

As to the so-called “ grandfather” carriers, a certificate issues 
as a matter of course. The carriers so entitled are those as to 
which it appears that the carrier or predecessor in interest was 
in bona fide operation on January 1, 1930, as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce and has con- 
tinuously so operated since that date, and that such operations 
were for the purpose of furnishing reasonably continuous and 
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adequate service at just and reasonable rates, and that the 
applicant is fit and able properly to perform the service required. 
Appropriate exceptions are made to cover interruptions in con- 
tinuity of service due to the seasonal character of operations or 
to interruptions over which the carrier or its predecessors in 
interest had no control. If these facts are made to appear to the 
satisfaction of the commission from answers to questionnaires or 
information otherwise furnished it, the commission issues the 
certificate without hearing, but if further proceedings are neces- 
sary to obtain the facts, then the hearing may be had, and, in 
case 2-State operations are involved, the proceedings will, of 
course, be before a joint board. 

As to all carriers already in operation but not entitled to a 
grant of certificate as just described and as to all carriers pro- 
posing to start operations in the future, the test for the issuance 
of the certificate is whether or not the public convenience and 
necessity will be served by the operations authorized in the 
certificate. 

If the operations set forth in the application only in part serve 
the public convenience and necessity, then, of course, the certifi- 
cate will authorize only that part of the operations. No attempt 
is made to further define what constitutes public convenience 
and necessity. The various factors to be considered are left to 
the discretion of the commission or a joint board in an appro- 
priate case. These factors have, of course, been considered at 
length by various State utilities commissions in granting motor- 
bus permits, but the State utilities commissions have differed in 
their conclusions, due both to differences in statutory provisions 
governing them and in the weight that they attach to various 
factors. These decisions, however, while affording guides to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the joint boards in their 
consideration, are not binding precedents, and the commission is 
vested by Congress with full discretion in applying the standard 
of public convenience and necessity except as limited by the 
requirement in subsection (e) of preserving competitions in so 
far as consistent with the public interest. 

Subsection (c) is a declaration of policy to make it clear that 
Congress expresses no preference with respect to any one type 
of transportation. Section 500 of the transportation act, 1920, 
declares it to be the policy of Congress to foster and preserve 
rail and water transportation, and it was deemed advisable to 
make sure that motor-vehicle transportation would not be un- 
duly prejudiced by reason of this provision of the transportation 
act, 1920. 

Subsection (d) is intended to make it certain that a motor 
carrier, by virtue of securing a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity under the act, shall not be held to have received 
any proprietary or exclusive rights in the public highways. 
The act confers no vested rights. Under section 16 the Con- 
gress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal the provisions 
of the act; and under section 8 certificates may be suspended, 
changed, or revoked not only for specific causes but whenever 
the public interest so requires. 

Subsection (e) is intended to guide the commission in the 
administration of the act to the extent of requiring it to pre- 
serve competition in service so far as is consistent with the 
public interest. 

Subsection (a) provides that any certificate issued under 
section 5 shall specify the routes over which and the fixed 
termini between which the common carrier by motor vehicle is 
authorized to operate, and requires that there shall be attached 
to the certificate such terms and conditions as the public con- 
venience and necessity may require. Such terms and conditions 
are subject to change. Certain types of such terms and condi- 
tions are named specifically. These are the terms and condi- 
tions as to the furnishing of additional service over the speci- 
fied routes or between the specified termini, the extension of 
the line or lines of the carrier, and the application of the re- 
quirements established by the commission with respect to con- 
tinuous and adequate service at just and reasonable rates, a 
uniform system of accounts and reports, qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of employees, safety of operation and 
equipment, comfort of passengers, and pick-up and delivery 
points. 

Subsection (b) gives authority to a common carrier*by motor 
vehicle holding a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
to deviate from the route over which or the fixed termini be- 
tween which it is authorized to operate under the certificate, 
but such deviations are to be subject to the rules, regulations, 
and orders of the commission. This authority is given for the 
purpose of permitting such carriers to provide special service in 
unusual cases subject to control by the commission, 

SECTION 7, PERMITS FOR CHARTER CARRIERS 

Subsection (a) forbids any corporation or person to operate as 
a charter carrier motor vehicle unless there is in force with 
respect to such carrier a charter carrier permit, issued by the 
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commission, and authorizing the operations involved. This sub- 
section contains a provision—similar to that contained in sec- 
tion 4 (a) relating to the securing of certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity—giving charter carriers in operation on 
the date of the approval of the act a period of 90 days in which 
to apply for permits. Also, as under section 4 (a), the commis- 
sion is to have power to permit operations beyond the 90-day 
period, in its discretion. It is to be noted that this section re- 
quires the securing of a permit by any corporation or person 
operating as a charter carrier, and is therefore broad enough to 
include common carriers by motor vehicle holding certificates of 
public convenience and necessity, when such common carriers 
elect to do in addition the business of a charter carrier by 
motor vehicle. It is, therefore, expected that there will be 
instances of a motor carrier holding both a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity and a charter carrier permit. 


Subsection (b) covers the formal details as to applications | 


for charter carrier permits, verified under oath, and which are 
to contain such information as the commission may require. 


No test of public convenience and necessity is applied in deter- | 
mining whether or not a charter carrier permit is to be issued. | permit from the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it would 
| possibly be a week or 10 days before you could get it. 
proper application, and it must appear that the applicant is | 


The only required conditions are that the applicant must make a 


“fit and able properly to perform the service proposed.” The 
commission is to specify the operations covered by the charter 
carrier permit, and is to attach to the permit at the time of 
issuance and from time to time thereafter such terms and con- 
ditions as are necessary to carry out the requirements estab- 
lished by the commission with respect to qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of employees, safety of operation 
and equipment, and comfort of passengers. It is to be noted 
that the terms and conditions attached to permits are not as 
comprehensive as those attached to certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity as provided in section 6. It will be 
observed that joint boards have no function to perform in con- 
nection with the application of the act to charter carriers and 

their operations. 
SECTION 8. SUSPENSION, CHANGE, REVOCATION, 
CERTIFICATES AND PERMITS 


Subsection (a) provides that certificates of public convenience 
and necessity and charter carrier permits are to be effective 
from the date specified therein and are to remain in effect until 
terminated as provided in this subsection. Suspension, change, 
or revocation, in whole or in part, of certificates and permits 
is provided for in the case of failures to comply with the pro 
visions of the act, or with lawful orders, rules, or regulations 
of the commission, or with terms or conditions of the certificate 
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or permit, or whenever the public interest shall so require. It | 


is to be noted that the suspension, change, or revocation of a 


certificate or permit is not a self-executing matter but that it | 


is necessary that a hearing shall be had and decision made with 
respect to the matter before the suspension, change, or revoca- 
tion is effective. 

Subsection (b) provides that any such certificate or permit 


shall be transferable, except as provided in section 9—relating | 


to securing the approval of the commission with respect to con- 


solidations, mergers, and acquisitions of control of common | ; ; 
: j . | the gentleman I want to ask him one question: Does the gen- 
| tleman want these people to run their busses without insurance? 


carriers. 
Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PARKER. I yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I have had a number of in- 


quiries about that particular part of the bill which relates to | 


concerns that operate several busses that are used, perhaps, 
only on Sundays to take a picnic to some place in another State. 
What effect will this bill have on concerns of that sort? 

Mr. PARKER. They have got to have a permit and they can 
not work their operatives over so many hours at a time, on ac- 
count of safety, and they must carry insurance. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. In other words, their status 
will be just the same as it is now except that they will have to 
have a permit. 

Some very important business men residing in my district 
have called upon me here in Washington in reference to this 
legislation. 
committee and my colleague from New York that the impression 
has gone abroad that this bill has for its purpose the eventual 
elimination of the small private bus operators, so far as inter- 
state service is concerned, and that the legislation has been sug- 
gested, and is being urged by the railroads of the country. 
Now, let me say to my friend that I am in hearty accord with 
the plan which makes the carrying of insurance compulsory 
when these vehicles carry human beings in either interstate or 
intrastate. Such insurance is necessary and salutary. 
also friendly to the plan that the bill makes it necessary that 
a permit be obtained. No one can object to cither of these rec- 





May I say to the distinguished chairman of the | 


I am | 
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ommendations. They are in the best interest of ordinary pro- 
cedure, where vehicles of public convenience and necessity 
are concerned. I am glad to have the assurance of the chair- 
man of the committee that the small operators who do a busi- 
ness in one or two States in transporting small picnic and club 
parties on occasional days of the week are not to be hurt by 
this bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Exactly. They will have to have a permit 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman from New York mean to 
say that under the conditions laid down in the question of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connet] before they can 
take a trip like the gentleman mentioned, a pleasure trip on 
Sunday, or on any other day, they would have to first apply 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to get a permit? 

Mr. PARKER. They have got to have a permit. 

Mr. RANKIN. In other words, you could not go 
State where I live across into Alabama without 


old 


from the 


getting a 


Mr. PARKER. 
refer to? 
Mr. RANKIN. 


What kind of vehicle does the gentleman 
I am talking about a bus. 

Mr. PARKER. No; he could not; and it is not intended that 
he should. It is intended he must have a permit. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. If the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi will permit, does the gentleman from New York mean 
for each individual trip? 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, the permit is perpetual or until revoked. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that, but it invariably happens 
with these people who own these busses that they may take a 
notion to go to the Shiloh Battle Field, across the State line 
in Tennessee, we will say, and, as I understand before they 


| Can carry a small party across there on Sunday or on a holiday 


or at any other time, they must first take the proposition up 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and get a permit. 

Mr. PARKER. But not for that particular trip. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. And that happens thousands of times. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. There are men who operate school busses 
locally and they may take a notion they want to carry a party 
over into Alabama or Tennessee on days when school is not in 


| session. 


Mr. PARKER. 
a permit. 

Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. PARKER. Not at all. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; it will prevent them from making 
such trips and therefore it will curtail their activities. 

Mr. PARKER. I wish to assure the gentleman that these 
permits are automatic. This is not a certificate, but is simply 
a permit. I think the gentleman is confusing a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity and a permit, and in answer to 


If they carry people for hire, they must have 


Then it will sinyply prevent those people—— 


That is the reason we are including them in the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Want whom to run without insurance? 

Mr. PARKER. The operators of these busses that the gentle- 
man is talking about that may go to Shiloh, for instance. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to say to the gentleman from New 
York that I would just as soon cross a State line in a bus with- 
out insurance as to go from one point to another within a State 
without insurance. 

Mr. PARKER. So would I. 

Mr. RANKIN. Just reading between the lines of this bill, it 
seems to me that the object of this legislation is to smother out 
the independent bus operator and to give the railroads and the 
big bus lines a monopoly. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
many people have. 

Mr. PARKER. That impression is entirely erroneous. The 
permit, as I have said as plainly as I know how to say it, is 
automatically granted, but they must conform to the rules as far 
as hours of employment, insurance, and safety of operation are 
concerned. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield, so I may ask a 
question on that same point? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. We have six hours of general debate 
and the bill will be thoroughly discussed under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Did the committee consider giving the 
local commissions of the States between which these busses op- 


That is the impression that 
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erate authority to grant the permits without coming to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. PARKER. They have not got to come to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; all they have to do is to fill out a 
que-tionnaire, 

Mr. HASTINGS. But did the committee consider that? That 
is my difficulty with the bill. Did the committee consider giving 
the local commissions—for instance, if the bus line operates 
between two States—the right to pass on or to grant the permit 

Federal agencies? 
Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman 
I wish to say that the committee did consider that, but the com- 
mittee could not conceive of any reason in the world why that 
should be done, because it is all automatic. All they have got 
to do is to get a permit and to conform to regulations that are 
the same in Oklahoma as they are in New York and all over the 
country. 

] will be perfectly frank with the gentleman. I do not believe 
any motor bus carrying passengers should run anywhere in the 
United States without insurance. I am not talking about pri- 
vate cars; I am talking about the man who hoids himself out 
to take passengers. I do not think he should run anywhere 
without proper restriction and without insurance and without 
regulation of the hours that his operatives may work, which has 
to do with the safety of the operation of the machines, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I agree with the gentleman, except that it 
seems to ne that this authority could with safety be given to the 
local commissions of the respective States under general rules 
and regulations laid down by the commission, 

Mr. PARKER. I will simply say to the gentleman, in answer 
to his question, that the State commissions and their representa- 
tives were entirely satisfied with this particular provision of 
the bill. The provisions of the bill they were not satisfied with 
referred entirely to certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity. 

I am sorry I can not yield further now. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was just going to ask about the insurance 
feature. The gentleman spoke about insurance. 

Mr. PARKER, Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. In order to cross a State line, the man has to 
take out insurance. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. What does that insurance cost and with whom 
does he take it out? 

Mr. PARKER. With an insurance company, under rules and 
regulations laid down by the commission. 

Mr. RANKIN. So that a private party who wanted to run a 
bus across a State line for one day would not only have to go to 
the trouble of taking out insurance, but would also have to apply 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to get a permit. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. You can upset a bus and kill 
a lot of people in one day, can you not? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; and following the question of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, I wish to say that the permit is granted 
in perpetuity or until it is revoked for cause and it can not be 
revoked until they have had a hearing. 

I will say, frankly, I do not believe that any bus should run 
in the United States anywhere without insurance. They can 
not do so in my State and they can not do so anywhere in the 
East. I do not know what the laws of the gentleman’s State 
are and whether they can run there without insurance or not. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gentleman to this extent, as 
to common carriers, but everybody who uses an automobile for 
hire ought to have to meet the same requirements. As I say, 
living in one corner of the State as I do, living near several 
State lines, as I see this bill it is going to smother out little 
fellows who are attempting to carry on this business of trans- 
porting passengers and render it practically impossible for one 
to make arrangements to take a short trip across the State line 
at any time unless he takes out insurance and applies for a 
permit. 

Mr. I 

Mr. I 

Mr. I 


as 


Will the gentleman yield? 


aU 


I Will the gentleman yield? 
Al 


I yield. 
I want to make this suggestion in answer 


‘TNESS. 
{KER. 

SURTNESS. 
to the question asked by the gentleman from Mississippi: If 
I understood his question, he rather assumed that a person who 
does an intrastate business at the present time is not protected 
by insurance, that this bill requires a good deal of additional 


cost in order for that operator to do an interstate business. 
The fact is that the State regulation in effect in almost all 
States, under their powers to regulate this business within their 
own State lines, have required protection for the public through 
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proper insurance policies, so that there can be no greater bur- 
den imposed by this bill than is in existence now. 

Mr. PARKER. I do not know whether the gentleman heard 
the illustration I gave this morning by the commissioner for 
Tennessee. He wrote me a letter in which he says that it is 
impossible to run in Tennessee without insurance to carry pas- 
sengers; it is impossible to run in Kentucky without insurance 
to passengers. He gave an illustration of a bus that goes out 
with a bunch of boys in interstate commerce without insurance 
and kills five or six and maims several more. Does the gentle- 
man want to indorse that state of facts? 

Mr. RANKIN. You do not require railroads to take out in- 
surance, Injured passengers may sue the railroads for dam- 
ages, but bus operators are also liable for damages if passengers 
are damaged through their negligence. 

Mr. PARKER. That will all be discussed under the 5-minute 
rule. Now, I can not yield further. 

SECTION 9. CONSOLIDATION, MBRGER, AND ACQUISITION OF CONTROL 

Subsection (a) provides in effect that any consolidation, 
merger, or acquisition of control involving a common carrier by 
motor vehicle, whether or not in violation of the antitrust laws, 
shall be invalid and unlawful unless approved and authorized 
by the commission. It will be observed that this section does 
not apply to charter carriers by motor vehicle. There are set 
forth in detail the circumstances under which control of a com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle shall be deemed to be acquired 
for the purposes of the section. Among such circumstances are 
the acquisition by transfer of the certificate of any common 
carrier, the acquisition of all or substantially all of the prop- 
erties of any such carrier of use in its operations under any 
certificate, the acquisition of sufficient voting stock to give the 
acquiring party control of the carrier. On the other hand, 
there are excepted acquisitions of control by reason of opera- 
tion of law or pursuant to court order. 

As a result of this section motor carriers, railroad carriers, 
or other persons may not consolidate or merge with a motor 
earrier or acquire control of it upon the basis of their guess 
as to whether or not a violation of the antitrust laws will result 
and be prosecuted, thereby placing upon the Government the 
initiative of investigating and instituting suit for violation of 
the antitrust laws. On the contrary, under the section, con- 
solidations, mergers, and acquisitions of control can not be 
availed of in any case to eliminate competition or achieve other 
ends without first the commission having approved the con- 
solidation, merger, or acquisition of control as being in the 
public interest. 

The whole subject is placed within the full control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission rather than in the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the courts under the antitrust laws, for it 
is believed that such an expert tribunal as the commission is 
the governmental instrumentality best adapted to ascertain 
and protect the public interest in the matters of the interrela- 
tionship of motor-bus companies and other carriers, holding 
companies, and the like. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the making of applications to the 
commission for the approval and authorization of proposed 
consolidations, mergers, or acquisitions. It further provides 
that if it is decided that the proposed consolidation, merger, 
or acquisition will be in the public interest an order shall be 
issued approving the consolidation, merger, or acquisition and 
granting the necessary authority. In order that such consolida- 
tions, mergers, or acquisitions may be carried into effect it is 
provided that any corporation or person shall be relieved from 
the operation of the Federal antitrust laws and from all other 
restraints or prohibitions of Federal or State law, in so far 
as may be necessary to enable such corporation or persons to 
carry into effect the consolidation, merger, or acquisition as 
approved. In case of any carrier to whom a certificate is issued 
by the commission or is transferred in compliance with the 
act the recipient is given similar relief in so far as may be 
necessary for it to conduct the operations authorized by the 
certificate. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. GLOVER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the language beginning on line 24, page 16. The language is 
this: 


Any such corporation or person, and any corporation or person to 
whom a certificate of public convenience and necessity is issued or trans- 
ferred under this act, shall be relieved from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws, as designated in section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, and from all other 
restraints and prohibitions of Federal or State law—in so far as may be 
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necessary to enable such corporation or person to carry into effect the 
consolidation, merger, or acquisition as approved and to conduct the 
operations authorized by the certificate. 


What was the necessity of repealing the State and Federal 
law in order to give them this privilege? 

Mr. PARKER. It is impossible for one competing line to 
buy out another line when it may be in the public interest, 
because the Clayton antitrust law forbids it. 

Mr. GLOVER. But why repeal the antitrust laws? 

Mr. PARKER. The Interstate Commerce Commission has got 
to decide that the operation is in the public interest. 

Mr. GLOVER. But suppose they decided it, why is it neces- 
sary to repeal the State and Federal law? 

Mr. PARKER. It makes no difference; they could not do it. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has a lot of authority, 
but they can not make a rule or regulation against the law. 

Mr. GLOVER. I understand that, but here you repeal the 
State and Federal law. 

Mr. PARKER. So that they may operate when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has decided that it is in the public 
interest. 

Now, on page 22 of the bill I am going to suggest an amend- 
ment—not a committee amendment but a personal amendment— 
which will do this: I think in the bill we, perhaps, overlooked 
a class of service that is very common in my part of the coun- 
try—perhaps not as common in the West and South, but they 
have a class of service that is commonly called seasonal service. 


Take, for instance, the hotels in Maine and the hotels in New | 


Hampshire and in the White Mountains and in the Adirondacks 
in my own district. They are many miles from the railroads. 
They are served almost entirely by motor busses. This is a 
business that has grown up in the last 10 years. I am going 
to offer an amendment, as I say, which is my own and not that 
of the committee, to extend the grandfather clause to any 
seasonal operator who was a bona fide operator in 1929, so that 
he can automatically get a permit, because these people perform 
two kinds of services. For instance, they take people from 
Boston for a five or six day trip. They pay all of their expenses, 


we will say, for $150, taking them from Boston up to the White 
Mountains, over to the Green Mountains, and down through 
the Adirondacks, and bringing them back to Boston, paying all 
hotel expenses. 


They carry that kind of passengers, and also carry people 
from one hotel to another. Those people have to have both a 
certificate and a permit. We do not intend that any big opera- 
tor shall operate a chartered bus without a permit. This bill 
specifically states that any operator, be he large or small, who 
operates a chartered vehicle must have a permit and must 
comply with the rules and regulations laid down by the com- 
mission. 

There is one more amendment that I am going to suggest, 
not as a committee amendment, but as my own. It was stricken 
out of the bill by a very large vote, but I think perhaps we 
made a mistake. I am going to lay it before the House. It is 
a declaration of policy that we do not intend to interfere in 
any way with intrastate regulations. I do not think it is 
necessary, but the State commissions are particularly anxious 
that that shall be put back in the bill. I think it is here now, 
I think that the Constitution protects them, but, nevertheless, 
when the opportune time comes I am going to offer it as an 
amendment, and you can either accept it or not. It is not a 
committee amendment. 

SECTION 10. SECURITY FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC 


The section is applicable to both common carriers by motor 
vehicle and charter carriers by motor vehicle, and provides 
that no certificate or charter carrier permit shall be issued or 
remain in force unless the motor carrier involved complies with 
such rules and regulations as the commission shall adopt gov- 
erning the filing and approval of surety bonds, policies of in- 
surance, or other securities or agreements which will provide 
for the payment of final judgments recovered against the motor 
carrier on account of death of or injury to persons, or loss of or 
damage to property, resulting from the operation, maintenance, 
or use of motor vehicles under the certificate or permit held by 
such motor carrier. 

The amount for which the bond policy, security, or agreement 
is to give protection in any one case and other terms, the par- 
ticular type of protection, and the eligibility of particular surety 
or insurance companies, are left to administrative decision. It 
is contemplated that the persons who will be protected under 
this section will include passengers and employees of the motor 
carrier, as well as persons upon the highways or elsewhere, and 
that the property protected will include the baggage of passen- 
gers, other motor vehicles, and property along the highways or 
elsewhere. 
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The section also provides for the issuance to motor carriers 
of certificates of approval of bonds, policies, securities, or agree- 
ments covered by subsection (a), and requires that the motor 
carrier shall post in every motor vehicle operated by it a copy 
of such certificate of approval. 

SECTION 11. RATES, FARES, AND CHARGES 

Subsection (a) requires that tariffs of common carriers by 
motor vehicle, covering operations under certificates of public 
convenience and necessity, shall be stated in money and be in 
effect only when prepared, filed, and posted as required by regu- 
lations of the commission. It will be observed that this section 
does not apply to charter carriers by motor vehicle. 

Subsection (b) is intended to prevent any carrier from charg- 
ing a greater or less or different compensation for the transpor- 
tation of persons than the rates, fares, or charges specified in 
the tariffs posted as required by such section (a), and prohibits 
refunds or the employment of any device by which any such dis- 
crimination may be made. However, authority is given to any 
such motor carrier to issue or give free tickets or passes, or re- 
duced rates, to persons engaged in its service. 

Subsection (c) prohibits the making of any change in any 
rate, fare, or charge except after 30 days’ notice. However, the 
commission may allow changes upon less notice in particular in- 
stances or by general order applicable to special or peculiar cir- 
cumstances or conditions, 

Subsection (d) declares that the rates, fares, and charges of 
common carriers by motor yehicle shall be just and reasonable. 
Complaint may be made by any person, corporation, or State 
board to the commission, alleging that a rate, fare, or charge is 
or will be unjust or unreasonable, Determination of the ques- 
tion is to be made in accordance with the procedure provided 
in section 3 (with reference to a joint board, if the matter in- 
volves two States). No power is given to the commission or to 
joint boards to fix rates, the only power given being the power 
to decide whether the rate complained of is unjust or unreason- 
able and to issue an order or orders in conformity with such 
decision. A limitation upon the power to hold a rate unjust 
or unreasonable is included, namely, that no rate, fare, or charge 
shall be held to be unjust or unreasonable on the ground that it 
is unjust to a competing carrier engaged in a different kind of 
transportation. It was intended by this limitation to preserve 
for the public benefit so far as possible whatever ability a motor 
carrier may have to serve the public at lower rates than car- 
riers engaged in other kinds of transportation. 

Subsection (e) is intended to prevent the inclusion as ele- 
ments of value in any proceeding to determine the justness or 
unreasonableness of a rate, of certain elements which it was not 
deemed desirable to include. Therefore, it is provided that 
neither good will, earning power, nor the certificate under which 
the carrier operates shall be taken into consideration or allowed 
as evidence or elements of value of the property of the carrier 
in any such proceeding. It is to be noted that by the terms of 
this subsection the motor carrier on its own behalf and on 
behalf of all transferees of its certificates shall be deemed to 
have agreed to the provisions of this subsection. 

Subsection (f) provides any remedy or right of action under 
other law shall not be held to be extinguished. While the com- 
mon law right to sue for damages in the case of the imposition 
of an unjust or unreasonable rate, and the right to secure in- 
junctive relief from such a rate in a proper case, would prob- 
ably not be denied an injured party even in the absence of this 
subsection, it was believed desirable to specifically preserve any 
rights that an injured party might have in addition to his rights 
under this bill. 

SECTION 12. ORDERS AND NOTICES 

Owing to the fact that the bill will apply to motor-carrier 
operations throughout the whole United States it was deemed 
desirable to incorporate this section requiring that every motor 
earrier should file with the board of each State in which it 
operates, and with the commission, the name of an agent upon 
whom service of notices or orders may be made. This section 
will, it is believed, prevent delays and make more certain the 
actual receipt of notices and orders by motor carriers. 


SECTION 13. UNLAWFUL OPERATION 


Subsection (a) provides for a penalty of not more than $100 
in the case of willful violation by any corporation or person of 
any provision of the act, of any final order thereunder, or any 
term or condition of any certificate or charter-carrier permit. 
After the first offense the penalty is increased to not more than 
$500; and it is provided that each day of violation shall consti- 
tute a separate offense. 

Subsection (b) provides that in case of violation of any pro- 
vision of the act or of any final order thereunder, or any term 
or condition of any certificate or charter-carrier permit, the 
commission or any party injured may apply to the proper dis- 
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trict court for the enforcement of such provision, order, term, or 
condition ; and the court is empowered to enforce obedience by 
appropriate process, 


SECTION 14. EXPBNSES OF ADMINISTRATION 


This section contains the ordinary authorization for appropria- 
tions necessary to carry out the provisions of the act. 
SECTION 15. SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 
This section contains the usual provision preserving the valid- 
ity of remainder of the act in the event any particular provision 
is held invalid. 
SECTION 16, RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO ALTER, AMEND, OR REPEAL 


This section expressly reserves the right of Congress to alter, 
amend, or repeal any provision of the act. 


SECTION 17. SHORT TITLE 


This section authorizes the citing of the act as the “ Federal 
motor carrier act, 1930.” 

Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. 
yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, I have read the re- 
port and the bill and I have listened to the gentleman’s remarks. 
Was the matter of any tax brought before the committee? 

Mr. PARKER. There will be just the State and the municipal 
tax. There will be no Federal tax at all. They must comply 
with the State laws as to taxation. There will be no Federal 
tax, no cost, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman explain why under the 
bill it is proposed to limit the powers of the State commissions 
to transactions in respect to complaint about rates, only within 
adjoining States. 

Mr. PARKER. 

Mr. FULMER. 
of States? 

Mr. PARKER. I will explain this, somewhat off the record, 
because it is a matter of compromise. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it ought to 
be off the record. 

Mr. PARKER. Very well. I am perfectly frank about it. 
It was a matter of compromise entirely. I pointed out to the 
House the big cities that are adjacent to State lines where 
the traflic, while interstate, is local in character. It seems to 
me that two States would practically take care of all of that. 
Some members of the committee did not want to leave anything 
to the State boards at all, but they did agree on account of 
conditions that I have just laid down to leave it to two States 
and support the bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. PARKER. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman made reference to a deci- 
sion of local commissions on certain matters. There really is 
no final decision by local commissions that is not subject to 
appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. PARKER. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. So that in the end all of the orders of the 
local commissions are subject to appeal to or approval or 
denial by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; but I wish to say to the gentleman that 
I think there is a very great question there as to constitutionality. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I believe on the 
whole that this is a good bill. Last year 1,560,000,000 people 
were carried on the motor busses of the United States. A 
considerable part of that traffic was carried in interstate com- 
merece. Last year the busses of the United States carried 
700,000,000 more people than were carried on the steam railroads 
of the United States. This bus traffic is rapidly being extended 
into interstate commerce. Every reason exists to-day for regu- 
lation in interstate commerce that exists in the States. There 
is nothing particularly novel about the character of the regu- 
lation proposed in this bill. On the contrary, it conforms to 
the general type of regulation we have in 46 of the 48 States 
of the United States. There are important reasons why we 
should have regulations. A few of those reasons, as I see them, 
are as follows: In the first place the public has a right to say 
who are going to use the public highways in interstate traffic for 
hire. The only way that the public can assert that control in 
interstate commerce is by regulation. In the second place the 
public has a right to require safety in behalf of passengers 
and the public where these operations take place. In the third 
place, if we give these operators a right to use the public high- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Certainly. 
Why not five States, or any other number 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 
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way, to become common carriers in the transportation of per- 
Sons, we have the right in behalf of the public to require serv- 
ice from them. They should not be given the unrestrained 
privilege of running these busses at their own sweet will, going 
when the weather and convenience serve them. If they are 
going to be given that privilege, let them give the public some- 
thing in return. Require them to go when and where the public 
interest requires they should go, 

In the fourth place, if this bus business is to expand and 
serve the public as it should, we must have stability in invest- 
ment. These busses will exceed the railroads in the number 
carried going in interstate commerce eventually. They will 
carry more than the railroads, provide sleeping-car service all 
over the United States, furnish regular transportation on routes 
where rail transportation can not go. In order to make that 
operation successful we must have stability of investment. In 
the interest of the public terminals should be established in 
great centers jointly used by the operators. This business can 
not be adequate or placed on a basis of stability until we can 
give stability to the operator as we attempt to do in this bill by 
granting him a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

Operations included in this bill are those carried on in inter- 
state commerce by motor vehicles for the carriage of persons 
only for hire. Three classes of operators are covered in this bill. 
The first is called a common carrier by motor vehicle, but it 
would be more nearly correct to say “a regular carrier”; that 
is, carriers confined to fixed routes except where, by the consent 
of the commission, they are permitted to deviate. The second 
class is the charter class, characterized by special trips rather 
than by trips over fixed routes. The other class is recognized 
as the excluded class, such as taxicabs and school busses. The 
ae has the primary control in regulation under this 

ill. 

The powers of the commission as to regular carriers are dif- 
ferent from those of charter carriers. In the case of regular 
carriers the commission has the power to require continuous 
and adequate service. It has the right to prohibit unjust and 
unreasonable rates. It has the right to require uniform ac- 
counts and reports. It has the right to require safety opera- 
tion and equipment, comfort of passengers, and to regulate the 
pick-up and delivery points. 

As to the charter carriers, the commission has only the power 
to fix the qualifications of employees and their hours of service, 
safety operation and equipment, and comfort of passengers. 
Then the commission has the power to make general rules and 
regulations for the administration of the act. 

Mr. MoMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Has the commission the power of regula- 
tion in the case of charter carriers where the routes pass State 
lines or solely within the State? 

Mr. LEA of California. It has no power over operations 
wholly in one State. 

The administrative provisions of this bill provide, in the first 
place, for hearings by the commission. These hearings may be 
held by the commission itself, but in order to facilitate the work 
of the commission and minimize its work we also provide that 
the hearings may be held not only by the commission itself, but 
by a commissioner or an examiner appointed by the commission. 
Then, as stated by the gentleman who preceded me [Mr. 
PARKER], we have a provision giving power to joint boards com- 
posed of representatives of the State commission instead of 
officials of the General Government. 

The regulation of interstate commerce is a Federal function 
if there is any Federal function in our system of government. 
One of the fundamental reasons for the organization of this 
Government was to give the Federal Government control over 
interstate commerce, One of the reasons why the Government 
under the old Articles of Confederation was a failure, recog- 
nized as such everywhere in the world, was because the con- 
federation had no power to regulate interstate commerce. The 
result was that the States were passing retaliatory laws against 
each other’s commerce. The harmony developed by the war 
with England had been largely lost in a few years by reason 
of the ill feeling between the different States growing out of 
their unfriendly interference with each other’s commerce. It 
is necessary for the Federal Government to perform this func- 
tion in order to preserve domestic harmony in the United States. 
There is no reason why the States should be giyen power to 
regulate commerce between the States. It is a Federal job. 
But it was necessary that the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce should be left to the Federal Government. I believe in 
local self-government, but just as strongly I believe in the 
exercise of the Federal power in interstate commerce, because 
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it is a Federal job. 
this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from California says it is the 
function of the commission to regulate all Federal commerce? 

Mr. LEA of California. Not all. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then the next step would be to amend this 
law to include freight truck lines. 

Mr. LEA of California. That is not proposed in this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
Interstate Commerce Commission should regulate and control 
all interstate commerce, it necessarily follows that that 
mission should regulate all freight truck lines. 

Mr. LEA of California. When we undertake 
freight between the States, I think the 
should do the job. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is the next step—to kill off competition 
among freight carriers. 

Mr. LEA of California. 1 regret I can not yield further. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
legislation that would give the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the right to require intrastate bus lines to comply with 
certain regulations before they would be allowed to have con- 
necting or joint facilities? 

Mr. LEA of California. That would depend on whether or 
not they are doing an intrastate business. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The thought comes to 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission could require an in- 
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to 


trastate bus line to comply with the regulations prescribed by | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission so as to allow interstate 
lines to sell joint tickets. 

Mr. LEA of California. The use of through tickets would 
give a right of Federal control. But if the operators want to 
confine their business solely to intrastate business they would 
be outside the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, in this bill you give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to regulate rates, That 
right, is it not? 

Mr. LEA of California. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. 

Mr. LEA of California. No. 

Mr. RANKIN, 
railroads if you make it too low or 
if you make it too high. 

Mr. LEA of California. Not too low. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, suppose they should say “this rate 
which you are charging is unjust, because you are underselling 
the competing line.” Knowing what little I do about the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, I think that would be 
their usual slants. 

Mr. LEA of California. 
under this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
man has quoted the bill correctly. But, while the railroad 
owns its own rolling stock and also its roadbed, still, where 
these bus lines run along the right of way the people in the 
communities through which they pass build the roads for them 
to run on, do they not? 

Mr. LEA of California. Certainly. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, if the railroads own the bus lines, 
which they will, and in a great many instances do now, then 


is 


That is the same thing. 
It is quite different. 


one 


They are not permitted to do that 


they will be charging exactly the same fares, and it will not be | 


long until the regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion require them to charge the same rate for the same dis- 


tance, over a road built by taxatica of the people themselves, | 
which the railroads charge over a line where they own the | 


entire right of way, roadbed, rolling stock, and all. 


Mr. LEA of California. The control over rates which the 


commission has under this bill does not permit the commission | 
Bus operation must stand on | 


to regulate rates on that basis. 
the basis of its own cost and valuation, without regard to the 
cost or valuation of the railroads. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HARE. I understood the gentleman from California to 
say that under this bill the Interstate Commerce Commission 


would have the right to require uniform and regular service of 


anyone to whom a license was issued. 
Mr. LEA of California. A certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 


For that reason I favor the provisions of | 


If the gentleman is right in saying that the! 
com- | 


regulate | 
Federal Government | 


Is there anything in this | 


me | 


| distances. 
| great 


Only to prohibit unjust rates. | These joint boards, composed of representatives 


They can say it is unjust to the competing | 
unjust to the passengers | 


of | 


Well, I rather think they are, if the gentle- 
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Mr. HARE. Does that carry with it an implied obligation to 
| this person or corporation of a guaranty of a roadbed on which 
to operate? 

Mr. LEA of California. Not at all. It specifically declares 
that they have no vested right in the highway. 

Mr. HARE. The question in my mind is whether or not the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could have authority to re 
quire you to perform uniform and regular service on a particular 

| highway without assuming the obligation to maintain a highway 
on which to operate. 

Mr. LEA of California. There is no such obligation. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield for a short question? 

Mr. LEA of California. I yield. 

Mr. GLOVER. In my State we have a 
which licenses the operation of bus lines. They fix regulations 
under which they shall operate. Suppose we pass this bill and 
it provides for these bus lines doing interstate commerce, and 
the State authorizes the operation of one of its State busses 
alongside the line and fixes a price of 3 cents a mile; then 
another that is licensed by the Federal Government to operate 
one of these interstate busses over the same line fixes a rate of 


State commission 


| 5 cents a mile, would the State have to yield to the Government 


line, or would you have competition between the State and the 
United States? 

Mr. LEA of California. No such fixed 
made under this bill by the commission 
commission that power. All the power we give them is to pro- 
hibit a rate that unreasonable, based upon the valuation of 

the bus line itself and not railroad valuations. 
| Mr. GLOVER. Suppose they fix a rate higher than the State 
rate, I am asking whether or not the State would be compelled 
to yield to the rate fixed by them, or could they charge a dif 
ferent rate? 

Mr. LEA of California. 
can fix any rate it pleases. 

As to these regulations governing the State boards: Fifty per 
cent of the bus lines of the United States are less than 20 miles 
in length. Three-quarters of them than 30 miles in 
length. The result is that a great majority of all the bus 
line operations in the United States are within those limited 
To a great extent these short are in the 
States referred by the gentleman from New York 
of two States, 
large percentage of all business in interstate 
They would hold hearings on applications for cer 
tificates of convenience and necessity on nearly all these short 
interstate routes. 


charges would be 


We do not give the 


is 


No. The State is independent. It 


less 


are 


lines 
to 


will control a 
| operations. 


Now, going to the question of the jurisdiction of these State 
boards, they have a right to have hearings on applications 
for certificates. In fact, hearings must be referred to the joint 
boards in every except to operators who are entitled 
to a certificate under the grandfather clause, and which certifi 
eates are largely granted as a matter of These joint 
boards hold hearings on proposals to change or require service ; 
; on on complaints for violations of 


case, as 
course. 


consolidations : regulations; 


| on complaints that the rates are unreasonable, or on the ques- 


tion of approving bonds. Applications for certificates must be 
made to the commission. Hearings in the where 
States are involved would be referred to the joint boards. 

The certificate of convenience will specify fixed routes 

which these regular carriers will operate. The fixed 

a distinct feature of the regular operator. He is confined to 
| fixed routes. The commission will prescribe reasonable terms 
and conditions under that certificate. It will reserve the right 
to require additional service; the right to require extensions of 
the line: the right to require compliance with the 
regulations of the commis 

In the of a permit of a charter carrier 
such formality is required. The applicant will be required to 
furnish only the information the sion requires, and 
comply with the provisions of this act in his operations. 

Three distinct methods are provided for the enforcement of 
this act. The first provides that a complaint ay be made 
to the commission to suspend or revoke a cuarrier’s certificate 
because he has violated law or any lawful of the 
| commission. 


The CHAIRMAN. 


Cases two 
on 
route 


Is 


vener: 
general 
Sion, 

case 


operition, no 


commis 


this order 
The time of the gent!eman has expired 

Mr. RAYBURN. 1 yield the gentleman five minutes more 

Mr. LEA of California. An operator holding a 
who viclates this law is subject the criminal penalty 
vided in section 13. 

A third remedy is to apply to a court for a writ of injune- 
tion to restrain violations of this act or any rules prescribed by 
the commission, under authority given them in this act. 


certificate 


to pro- 
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The bill is liberal as to who can make complaint. 
terested party 
by any operator. 

Then we have provisions about consolidations. 
must be approved by the commission. The 


Consolidations 
antitrust law is 


waived by consent of the commission only to the extent that | 


it is necessary to carry out the operations proposed and as the 
commission finds justified by the public interest. 

Those are the main provisions of this bill. On the whole, I 
believe this is a bill. It is one that the country needs. 
Doubtless it has some imperfections, as all legislation has, but 
in the main I believe it is a sensible and sane piece of proposed 
legislation 

Mr. RAGON. I am not familiar with the bill. 
heard the gentleman’s discussion. 


good 


I have only 
Will the gentleman, in just a 
few words, explain this joint board that the gentleman has re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. LEA of California. This bill provides that where opera- 
tion is proposed to be conducted in not more than two States, 
the commission sbhali create a joint board, to be composed of one 
representative of the State commission of each of the two States, 
and the application of the operator will be referred to that joint 
board for hearing. It must be referred to that joint board. 
The joint board conducts its hearings with all the rights that 
the commission itself has in conducting hearings; makes a pro- 
posed order which is filed with the commission, and in 10 days 
that order goes into effect and becomes the order of the commis- 
sion unless the commission itself reviews it, alters it, or 
changes it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 

Mr. LEA of California. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I was interested in the question asked 
by the gentieman from Arkansas [Mr. GLover] with reference to 
n State rate that might be considerably lower than the interstate 
schedules that might be filed. Might not the decision in the 
Shreveport rate case, for instance, cause the commission to say 
that that lower intrastate rate was interfering with interstate 
commerce? 

Mr. LEA of California. No; because the reasons are different. 
In the transportation act we assumed responsibility for trans- 
portation in the United States, of placing it on an adequate 
basis We do not assume that with reference to this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman says “just and reason- 
uble.”’ That means just and reasonable to everybody. 

Mr. LEA of California. No. We prohibit an excessive rate, 
but we do not attempt to fix rates. We do not attempt to give 
any guaranty to the operator. He depends upon his own 
resources, whether or not he makes a return. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And the Shreveport rate case came 
up before the transportation act, after your adequate-service 
rule? 

Mr. LEA of California. But we have a system of fixing rates 
under the transportation act. Here we give no power to fix 
rates, but only to prohibit unjust and unreasonable rates. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. But I do not find here anywhere where 
they are permitted to do other than fix just and reasonable rates. 
In other words, I do not see where it is a maximum rate. 

Mr. LEA of California. 
That is what it really amounts to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I have not read the bill carefully, and 
I would like to know where that is. I notice this language on 
page 20: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


No such rate, fare, or charge shall be held to be unjust or unreasonable 
by the commission or by any joint board, under this act, on the ground 
that it is unjust to a competing carrier engaged in a different kind of 
transportation, 


Of course, they could not under that say that a bus line was | 


charging less than a railway, and, therefore, could not be per- 
mitted to charge so low a rate, and I do not see how that pro- 
vision would apply to the case which Judge GLover submitted. 

Mr. LEA of California. Of course, that provision is purely 
negative, as the gentleman recognizes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I realize that; but by inference it 
says it can be done in reference to another carrier engaged in 
the same line of business. I am asking for information. 

Mr. LEA of California. There is no provision in the bill 
which gives that right. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 
Mr. PARKER. 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Nevson]. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 
committee, long ago some wise man suggested that the proper 
method of approach to new legislation was to consider the old 
law, the mischief, and the remedy. 
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We simply prevent an excessive rate. | 





| oughfares into places of private business. 


The time of the gentleman from California 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- | 


Mr. Chairman and members of the | 
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Any in- | posed interstate motor-bus regulation I should like for a moment 
can make complaint of a violation of this law | 


to discuss with you the old law—as a background against which 


| we may the better view the new proposal, the mischief—as evi- 


denced by the evils of the present system, and the remedy—as 
set forth in the bill before you. 
FOREWORD 

First, a general word as to the industry which we are seeking 
to regulate. 

INCEPTION AND GROWTH OF MOTOR-BUS INDUSTRY 

On land and sea and in the air the advent of the gasoline 
engine has wrought a revolution in the world of transportation 
and presented new problems for our consideration. 

The first patent for an internal-combustion engine was granted 
in 1895, and during that year four passenger cars were produced. 
It was not until 10 years later that the production of automobiles 
began in any considerable volume. By 1912 the annual produc- 
tion had increased to 365,000, and the reliability of the mecha- 
nism had become such that older forms of transportation had 
been materially affected. The automobile, first used as a private 
conveyance, then as a public taxi or transfer, gradually came to 
be employed as a common carrier of passengers over fixed routes 
in city streets and later took on intercity and finally interstate 
service. A year ago last September the first bus of the coast-to- 
coast line, now a daily service, arrived in New York City from 
Los Angeles, covering 3,433 miles in 5% days. 

As early as 1927, 45,000 communities removed from the rail- 
roads had been put in touch with rail transportation by means 
of motor-bus service. To-day some 95,000 motor busses traverse 
every State in the Union, and serve more than one-half of its 
1,032 cities of more than 10,000 population. One hundred and 
eighty-six cities of this class have no other means of regular 
transportation. Motor busses in 1929 carried 2,000,000,000 pas- 
sengers some 10,000,000,000 passenger miles. The total invest- 
ment in motor-earrier properties is now estimated at $600,000,- 
000. One hundred years ago the great proportion of all travel 
was by highway, and so it is to-day. Twenty-six million auto- 
mobiles handle 90 per cent of the total travel by railway and 
highway, and the trains and motor busses handle the other 10 
per cent. The motor busses alone handle about 3 per cent of 
the entire travel of the United States, excluding that by subway 
and electric cars. Of this entire common-carrier bus business 
about S per cent is interstate, and unregulated so far as the 
Federal Government is concerned. The remaining 92 per cent 
is intrastate, and regulated by the several States. 

RESULTING IMPORTANCE OF HIGHWAYS 


With the development of this motor-vehicle transportation, 
the highway has taken on a new aspect of great economic signifi- 
cance. More than one-fifth of our 3,000,000 miles of highways 
have been surfaced in varying degrees, at great expense. It is 
estimated that in the year 1929 the 48 States expended for con- 
struction and maintenance of State highways and local roads 
the sum of $1,480,000,000, while the estimated program for 1930 
calls for an expenditure of $1,600,000,000. 

This tremendous cost of constructing and maintaining the 
highways of the States is, in the last analysis, borne primarily 
by the noncarrier taxpayer, who is entitled to every considera- 
tion when it comes to a question of turning the public thor- 
The needs and de- 
sires of the public should dictate the introduction, body, and 
conclusion of any regulatory act. All other interests are sub- 
servient thereto. These fundamental principles have been fully 
recognized in the drafting of the bill before you. 

POWERS OF STATE TO RBGULATBD, UNDER POLICE POWER 


The movement of motor vehicles over highways is attended 
by constant dangers to the public and is abnormally destructive 
to the ways themselves. In the absence of Federal legislation 


| covering the subject, a State may rightfully prescribe reason- 


able and uniform regula‘ions for the operation over its high- 


| ways of all motor vehicles, public and private, State and inter- 


state, so far as the same do not restrict or lay an unreasonable 
burden on interstate commerce. Such legislation is a valid 
exercise of the police power of the State—to preserve its high- 
ways, to restrict their use for private profit, and to protect the 
health, comfort, convenience, safety, and general welfare of its 
people. (Hendrick v. Maryland, 235 U. 8. 610; Kane v. New 
Jersey, 242 U. S. 160.) 

So far as the common-carrier motor bus is concerned, no 
citizen has any right as such to use the public highways as a 
place of private business. Rather it is a privilege which the 
State may grant, revoke, or deny at will. 


The streets belong to the public and are primarily for the use of the 
public in the ordinary way. Their use for the purposes of gain is spe- 
cial and extraordinary and generally, at least, may be prohibited or 


In the matter of this pro- | conditioned as the legislature deems proper. * ® * Moreover, a dis- 
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tinction must be observed between the regulation of an activity which 
may be engaged in as a matter of right and one carried on by Govern- 
ment sufferance or permission. In the latter case the power to exclude 
altogether generally includes the lesser power to condition and may 
justify a degree of regulation not admissible in the former. (Packard 
v. Banton, 264 U. 8. 144 (N. Y.).) 


Until a comparatively few years ago, however, the States in 
their regulation of motor vehicles made no distinction between 
those used as common carriers and those in private use. In 
1914 Pennsylvania definitely segregated its motor vehicles used 
as common carriers and placed them under the regulation of 
its public-service commission. To-day the laws of 47 States and 
the District of Columbia regulate common-carrier motor vehicles 
to a comparatively complete extent. 

By statute and under the usual authority granted to a State 
regulatory body to promulgate rules and regulations, the intra- 
state operation of common-carrier motor vehicles is now regu- 
lated as regards safety of operation, liability guarantees, rea- 
sonableness of rates, and publicity of activity. Safety of opera- 
tion is accomplished through such requirements as standards of 
equipment, examination and licensing of drivers, and restric- 
tions on weight and speed. An indemnity bond or liability 
insurance policy for damages to persons or property, or both, is 
now required in 41 of the States, while in some 43 States there 
exists in the commission authority to regulate rates. 

CERTIFICATE OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY 

In practically every State regulation is secured by requiring 
every common carrier by motor vehicle to obtain from the 
State regulatory body a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, subject to such reasonable, uniform, and nondis- 
criminatory terms as that body may impose. 

Up to 1925 it had been the general opinion of State regulatory 
bodies, and opinion sustained by various decisions of State and 
lower Federal courts, that, there being no Federal legislation 
on the subject, a State had the power to prevent even interstate 
motor-vehicle operators from engaging in common-carrier serv- 
ice over its public highways, except in those cases where public 
necessity and convenience were found to exist. Consequently, 
up to that time we find the State commissions regulating both 
State and interstate common carriers by motor vehicles. 


STATES MAY NOT REGULATE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Such were the conditions obtaining throughout the country 
when the Duke case, so called, arose in Michigan, in the early 


part of 1924. Duke was a private carrier engaged under three 
contracts to haul automobile bodies from Ohio into Michigan. 
His entire business was interstate, but limited to the three con- 
tracts. He did not undertake to carry for the public. The 
Michigan law provided that any and all persons engaged in the 
transportation of persons or property for hire over the high- 
ways of the State should be common carriers and required of 
all such a certificate of public convenience and necessity, and 
an indemnity bond covering a common carrier's liability for 
damage to goods transported. 

The United States Supreme Court held that Duke was not a 
common carrier, and could not be made one by legislative fiat; 
that to compel him to use his equipment as a common carrier in 
Michigan would be to take from him his instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce and directly burden and interfere with 
such commerce; that such a result would be the taking of pri- 
vate property for public use without just compensation and in 
contravention of the dueprocess clause of the fourteenth 
amendment. 

It further held as regards the liability bond that the imposing 
upon Duke of the onerous duties and strict liabilities of a com- 
mon carrier and the obligation of furnishing the bond required 
had no relation to public safety or order in the use of motor 
vehicles upon the highways, and constituted a further violation 
of the commerce clause as imposing an unreasonable burden on 
interstate commerce. 

As Duke was a private carrier in interstate commerce, the 
question as to whether a common carrier in interstate com- 
merce would be required to obtain the Michigan certificate of 
public convenience and necessity was not raised or decided. 
(Michigan Public Utilities Commission v, Duke, 266 U. S. 570. 
Decided January 12, 1925. See also Frost et al. v. Railroad 
Commission, 271 U. 8. 583.) 

On March 2, 1925, however, that question was determined by 
the handing down by the United States Supreme Court of two 
decisions. One, Buck v. Kuykendall (267 U. 8. 307), involved a 
statute of the State of Washington; the other, Bush v. Maloy 
(267 U. S. 317), a statute of the State of Maryland. These two 
vases decided that no license from local authorities or State 
certificate of public convenience or necessity is required in 
respect of transportation that is exclusively interstate. 


|; to an exclusively interstate carrier. 





| to deny a certificate to an interstate carrier is concerned. 
| State can deny to an interstate carrier the privilege of operat- 
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Buck, a citizen of Washington, desired to operate a motor- 
bus line, exclusively in interstate commerce, between Portland, 
Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. He obtained from Oregon the license 
prescribed by its laws, and then applied to the State of Wash- 
ington for its certificate of public convenience and necessity. 
The Washington statute empowered the commission to grant a 
competitive certificate only when the existing motor carriers 
were not furnishing adequate service, and would not do so, Four 
motor carriers were already operating over the proposed route. 
Under this provision, the certificate was denied. 

The Supreme Court held that a State statute which requires 
a purely interstate motor carrier to secure from State authority 
a certificate of public necessity and convenience is a regulation, 
not of the use of the highways but of interstate commerce itself ; 
that the effect of such a statute upon such commerce is not 
merely to burden but to obstruct it; that consequently such State 
action is forbidden by the commerce clause. 

In discussing this case, while upholding the right of a State 
to adopt appropriate regulations to promote safety upon the 
highways and conservation in their use, the court stated: 


The provision here in question is of a different character. Its pri- 
mary purpose is not regulation with a view to safety or to conservation 
of the highways but the prohibition of competition, It determines not 
the manner of use but the persons by whom the highways may be used. 
It prohibits such to some persons while permitting it to others for the 
same purpose and in the same manner. Moreover, it determines whether 
the prohibition shall be applied by resort through State officials to a 
test which is peculiarly within the province of Federal action—the exist- 
ence of adequate facilities for conducting interstate commerce, 


The same day, as stated, the court passed upon the validity 
of a Maryland denial of certificate to an interstate carrier. 
(Bush & Sons Co. v. Maloy, 267 U. 8S. 317. Decided March 2, 
1925. ) 

The Maryland act gave its commission power to investigate 
the question of granting a certificate and to deny the same if 
it— 


Deems the granting of such permit prejudicial to the welfare and con- 


} venience of the public. 


The commission had investigated and denied the certificate 
The Supreme Court held 


this denial as undue interference with interstate commerce and 


| unconstitutional. 


These two cases destroyed the former doctrine and practice 
of reasonable State regulation of interstate motor vehicles in 
absence of Federal regulation so far as the power of a State 


No 


ing over its highways, provided such carrier complies with its 
reasonable State requirements. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. May the Federal Government 
legislation delegate that authority to the States? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. In my opinion, no. I will come 
to this power of delegation in just a moment. I intended to 
comment on this phase of the proposition, as the question of 


by 


| its constitutionality had already been raised. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield on that point, 
but not on the question asked? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Following these Supreme Court decisions, 
has there been any considerable inconvenience caused to com- 
mon-carrier busses because of those decisions? What I am try- 
ing to get at is the necessity for the legislation. What evils 
have sprung up or what inconvenience to the public has arisen 
because we have not some kind of regulations of these busses 
such as this bill contemplates? The gentleman stated that up 
to 1925 everything went along all right, and the gentleman calls 
attention to the Supreme Court decisions, but he has not pointed 
out what inconvenience, either to the public or to those operat- 
ing these busses in interstate commerce, was caused by the 
decisions. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I will say to the gentleman that, 
previous to the decision in the Buck case in 1925, the State 
regulatory boards had been putting a reasonable limit on the 
number of these interstate operators, but that immediately fol- 
lowing the Buck decision hundreds of these irresponsible inter- 
state common-carrier operators went into operation, needlessly 
crowding the highways, bridges, and tunnels, bringing on the 
evils which this bill is intended to obviate. 

These carriers are conducting their private business in the 
public highways, paid for by the noncarrier taxpayers, and un 
limited competition in the public highways is not practical or 
desirable in the public interest. The Buck decision was hande} 
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down in March, 1925, and the first regulatory bill was intro- 
duced in December, 1925. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Did it appear from the statement 
of facts in either of those cases that the roads over which the 
travel, or proposed travel, was in issue were roads to which 
the Federal Government had contributed funds? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I think that was true in the Buck 
case, but apparently that fact was not deemed of great impor- 
tance or stressed in the Maryland or other cases. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
those decisions, construe them holding that over a 
which the State has built with its own funds the State can not 
impose regulations, fair, reasonable, and nondiscriminatory, 
which even the Federal Government would have to observe and 
recognize. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I 
the question, but I may say 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If this bill passes, are the States 
forbidden to impose conditions and regulations which are fair 
and nondiscriminatory, and which even the Interstate Com 
merce Commission could set aside? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Oh, no; they have the absolute 
right to do that under their police powers, and decision after 
decision of the Supreme Court has already been to that effect. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. So there is nothing in the two 
decisions to which the gentleman has referred that in any way 
changes that right of the States? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Not at all. 


the 


gentleman 


yield? 


as 


do not know that I understood 


I was going to discuss 


at this point the very question to which you refer. 


EXTENT TO WHICH STATES MAY REGULATE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


While the authority of a State to regulate motor-vehicle traffic 
on its highways is limited by the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, yet under its own police powers there is much of regu- 
lation of both State and interstate motor carriers which the 
State can, and carry on. The decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court are uniformly in favor of reasonable State 
regulation and tend to establish the principle that motor trans- 
portation engaged exclusively in interstate commerce is subject 
to all proper State regulations which do not impose upon it 
unreasonable burdens. 

The individual State still enjoys the privilege of establishing 
reasonable rules and regulations for the preservation of the 
highways, for securing safety and order in their use, and for 
obtaining a reasonable license fee as compensation for their 
use. This is especially true of common-carrier motor vehicles. 

The State’s power to regulate the use of its highways extends 
to their use by nonresidents as well as residents, and it may 
require the registration of interstate motor vehicles and the 
licensing of their drivers. (Hendrick v. Maryland, 235 U. 8S. 
610.) 

And in advance of the operation of a motor vehicle on its 
highways by a nonresident the State may require him to appoint 
one of its officials as his agent on whonr process may be served 
in proceedings growing out of such use. (Kane v. New Jersey, 
242 U. S. 160.) 

Provision in a State law that mere use of its highways by a 
nonresident is equivalent to the appointment of a State agent 
his attorney upon whom process may be served in suits 
growing out of such use is not in conflict with the due process 
clause. (Hess v. Pawloski, 274 U. 8S. 352.) 

A State regulation providing that, before operating over the 
State highways, a common carrier by motor vehicle shall apply 
for and obtain a certificate or permit therefor from a State 
commission, and shall pay an extra tax for the maintenance 
and repair of the highways and for the administration and en- 
forcement of the laws governing their use is constitutional 
though applied to carriers engaged exclusively in interstate com- 
nrerce. (Clark et al. v. Poor et al., 274 U. S. 554.) This tax 
charge may take the form of a seat tax or tax on horsepower 
or on bus miles operated. 

A State tax of 1 cent for each mile of highway traversed in 
the State by any interstate motor bus, the proceeds of which 
are deyoted to maintenance of the public highways of the State 
is not repugnant to the commerce clause, when not unreasonable 
in amount and discriminatory against interstate commerce. 
(Interstate Busses Corp. v. Blodgett, 276 U. S. 245.) 

A State order limiting the maximum weight of motor trucks 
and loads on highways in the State is valid, if reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory, and is applicable to vehicles moving in 
interstate commerce, in the absence of legislation by Congress. 
(Morris et al. v. Duby et Commissioners, 274 U. S. 135.) 

A Massachusetts statute requiring an interstate carrier by 
motor bus to take out a State certificate of convenience and 


does, 


iis 
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necessity when engaged both in interstate and intrastate busi- 
ness was held not unconstitutional as imposing an unreasonable 
burden on interstate commerce. (Interstate Busses Corporation 
v. Holyoke Street Railway Co., 273 U. 8. 45.) 

If the interstate carrier fails to meet the valid regulations set 


| up by a State he can apparently be excluded from the highways 


of that State. (Red Ball and Duke cases.) 

Interstate commerce by motor bus has been greatly aided 
through legislation and expenditures by the States. As a rule 
such State statutes as have been challenged in the courts do 


| not discriminate against such commerce, do not seriously impede 
Does the gentleman, in reading | 


road | 


it, and indicate an honest purpose to promote the best interests 

of all by preventing unnecessary destruction of the ways and 

keeping them constantly safe and fit for maximum service. 
INSURANCE 


Forty-one States require an indemnity bond or liability in- 
surance of carriers of persons or freight. Interstate carriers 
are complying with these State requirements. The validity of 
such a requirement so far as intrastate commerce is concerned 
has already been sustained by the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Packard v. Banton (264 U. 8.140). Whether such 
a State regulation if applied to interstate carriers of passengers, 
would unduly burden interstate commerce, has perhaps not been 
definitely passed on. 

In the Liberty Highway case (Mich., 294 Fed. 703), de- 
cided December, 1923, the lower Federal court held that a pro- 
vision for insurance and indemnity bonds for the protection 
of persons and property carried was a direct burden on inter- 
state commerce, and, consequently, void. In this case, however, 
the carrier was transporting property only, not passengers. 

In the Duke case, already referred to, it was sought to con- 
vert, by legislative fiat, a private carrier into a common ecar- 
rier and to require him to give indemnity bond as such. While 
the case decided that the indemnity requirement was invalid as 
applied to a private carrier, its validity as applied to a common 
carrier was not directly involved. 

In the Ohio case of Red Ball Transit Co. v. Marshall (8 Fed. 
(2d) 635) a similar act was in controversy also applied to a 
earrier of goods only, and the court seems to have based its 
decision on the dictum in the Duke case, yet refused to grant 
the injunction applied for. In the Supreme Court at the hear- 
ing of this cause the question of the validity of the indemnity 
bond requirement seems to have been eliminated. It is to be 
noted that the lower court in Clark v. Poor (20 Fed. (2d) 183) 
apparently casts doubt on its own decision in the Red Ball 
ease. The Clark case also reached the Supreme Court (274 
554), but the question of the indemnity bond require- 
ment, although referred to, is not passed upon. 

The last paragraph of Mr. Justice Brandeis’s opinion in 
Clark against Poor may quite properly be considered as un- 
settling the whole question so far as concerns liability insur- 
ance for the protection of third parties. 

That the State has a right to make such requirements has 
been held by the highest court of Massachusetts in the opinion 
of justices. (251 Mass., p. 569.) This conclusion finds support 
in the line of cases holding that prior to Federal legislation 
dealing with the subject State statutes dealing with the liability 
of interstate carriers were valid. (Adams Express Co. v. 
Croninger, 226 U. 8S. 491.) 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, it may not be too much to 
say that apparently the law as regards the application of in- 
demnity and insurance requirements to carriers of persons and 
property in interstate commerce is still in the making. It may 
be that such requirements as applied to interstate passengers 
will be found to be legal as related to public safety and order 
on the highways, while a like provision as applied to property 
in interstate commerce might be found to bear no reasonable 
relation to such use. Again, a distinction may be made between 
such a provision covering the interstate passengers themselves 
and a similar provision for the protection of the public of the 
State through which the carrier passes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Following the decisions of the Supreme 
Court the gentleman has alluded to, what does the evidence 
before the committee show as to the extent of the evil following 
those decisions, in relation to the congestion of the highways 
and streets? Is it localized in a few places or is it general? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. The National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, recently in session in this city, estimated 
the economic waste from traffic delays, congestion, and accidents 
at $2,000,000,000. They further found that the traffic problems 
with which cities and urban communities have grappled in 
recent years are being rapidly transferred to the rural highways. 
As a further suggestion, in response to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, I would say that not only did these irresponsible operators 
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spring up following the Buck decision in 1925 but many of them 
sought by such subterfuges as backing across a bridge into an- 
other State and then continuing on through the State in which 
they desired to operate, or by circling out of a State for a few 
miles, perhaps around some cemetery, to take on the attributes 
of an interstate operator and avoid the State regulation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In a general way those are the evils that 
this bill seeks to cure or overcome. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I speak of these, but there are many 
others which I will mention immediately. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
on that point? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 


I yield. 


Does the gentleman say that the 


Supreme Court has sustained the right of a State to levy a 
that that has been upheld by the 


license tax on motor busses 
Supreme Court? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 
in the form of a seat tax or tax on horsepower or on bus-miles 
operated. 

Mr. PARKER. I would also call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Maine to the case where the motor bus ran from 
St. Louis up to Kansas City and back, entirely avoiding the regu- 
lations of the State of Missouri. 

Mr. DENISON. I think the gentleman’s answer to the ques- 
tion just propounded ought to be explained to this extent, that 
while a State may impose a license fee on the basis of operating 
over its roads in interstate commerce the license fee must be 
imposed uniformly upon intrastate as well as interstate, and 
that they can not impose a special license. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. The State may levy a tax of, say, a 
cent a mile on the interstate carrier for every mile the bus 
operates, and a tax on gross receipts of the intrastate carrier. 


discrimination unless it is shown in actual practice that the tax 
complained of falls with disproportionate weight on the inter- 
state carrier. 

Now so much for the present laws and present conditions, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has the gentleman figured out what 
part of the interstate passenger traffic will be or has been 
affected by this bill? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. No. Nobody could do that, I think. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Would the gentleman again state the 
figures he stated a moment ago as the percentage? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I would say, roughly, that when we 


started these hearings the proponents of the bill said that 3 per | wildcat operators ; 


cent of the common-carrier bus business was interstate. That 
would leave the remaining 97 per cent intrastate. As near as I 
can tell to-day—and a comparatively short time has elapsed— 
the amount of interstate business is 8 per cent. It has grown 
from 3 per cent to 8 per cent. The balance would be 92 per cent. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman is not advised as to the 
percentage of the total that would amount to? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Does the gentleman mean the total 
travel in the United States? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
in mind the private carrier, the rail carrier, the airplane carrier, 
and all forms of transportation, what percentage of it is carried 
by interstate busses? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 
answer that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I figured it out to be one-quarter of 
1 per cent. If that is correct, then one-quarter of 1 per cent 
of the interstate passenger commerce of the United States is 
affected by this bill. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. If the gentleman 
course I must agree with the gentleman. 
evil under the present system. 


I do not believe anybody could 


If it is correct? 


is correct, of 
Now, as regards the 


THE MISCHIEF 

It is not consistent nor fair to the States, the general public, 
or the bus operators to allow the common-carrier motor-bus 
business to continue, partly regulated and partly unregulated. 
Possibly 92 per cent of these motor carriers are now regulated 
most successfully by the States. State regulation has placed 
upon these intrastate carriers burdens to which the interstate 
carrier is not subject. Federal regulation of the remaining 8 
per cent of interstate carriers is necessary to supplement State 
regulation and State laws, place competition between the two 
classes of carriers on an equitable basis, and protect the States 
in the use of their highways, 


| definite 
} compel such service. 


| Carrier 


Will the gentleman yield right there | 


Absolutely ; you can assess the tax | 





Of the total interstate travel, having | 


| between 
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Again, if the motor bus is to supplant the electric railway 
and other types of transportation, as it is already doing, it 
must not only operate in good weather and at profitable times, 
but must supply service throughout the entire year and over 
routes at stated times. Federal legislation alone can 

As the State can not regulate or unreasonably burden inter- 
state commerce, it can not refuse a certificate to any interstate 
that may desire to traverse its highways. However 
needlessly its streets may be crowded and its bridges and tun- 
nels congested, it must grant the certificate to each and every 
interstate carrier that asks for it. 
to regulate and limit the 
carriers. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON, I have listened to the gentleman make that 
statement which he just passed over twice. Suppose a State 
had some regulations with reference to the age requirements of 
a driver. Suppose the State law covered all drivers of motor 
busses and here comes along an interstate bus line that did not 
comply with that. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I think that it would have to. 

Mr. RAGON. In other words, then, to-day, unless a State 
makes some regulation that is unfair and unreasonable, it has 
no right to refuse a permit? In other if any bus line 
comes along and agrees with the reasonable regulations that 
every railroad or bus commission lays down, then, in that event, 
the State has no right to refuse a permit. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. That is it exactly, and I think you 
can go farther and say that a State may refuse its certificate to 
any purely interstate carrier who refuses to comply with its 


Congress alone has the power 
number of these interstate motor 


words 


\ er. | proper regulations. 
The mere difference in the form of the taxes does not establish | 


Continuing the subject of the evils of the present system: 

As Congress has, as yet, failed to enact the necessary legis- 
lation, many undesirable conditions exist in the unregulated 
interstate motor bus service that do not now obtain in the 
regulated intrastate service. Some of these conditions for 
which a Federal remedy is needed are the following: 

No uniform safety requirements as to the type and condi- 
tion of vehicle used; no established qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service for the driver; no provision for insurance 
of passengers and public; no security for redress against the 
carrier in case of accident or failure to perform his contract; 
no restrictions whatever against the unnecessary crowding and 
wearing out of the highways, tunnels, and bridges; no protec- 
tion to the carrier against the destructive competition of 
no protection to the public in the matters 
of rates, fares, schedules, and hours of service; no protection 
to the intrastate operator against the most unfair of competi- 
tion. 

These conditions are certainly opposed to the public interest 
and call for a remedy which Congress alone can furnish. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. 
tional to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I make no claim 
to any unusual knowledge of constitutional law, but in answer 
to questions already raised would rehearse some eonstitutional 
propositions to which I think we all subscribe. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes addi- 


THE REMEDY—-COM MERCE CLAUSE 


Under the commerce clause of the Constitution, Congress has 
exclusive power to regulate commerce among the several States. 
This power was designed to secure continuous transportation 
from one eud of the country to the other. Freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse between the States, as the Supreme Céurt 
has repeatedly held, is of such paramount importance that inter- 
ference with it by the States can not be permitted. The power 


| of regulating such commerce was deposited in Congress to re- 
lieve such commerce from the unnecessary burdens and disad- 


vantages incident to discordant State legislation, and to estab- 
lish, so far as practical, harmonious and uniform rules equally 
applicable throughout every part of the country. 

Control of interstate motor-bus operation falls, therefore, 
within the domain of that great, distinct, substantive power to 
regulate commerce, the exercise of which can not be treated as 
a mere matter of local concern or committed to those 
mediately interested in the affairs of a particular locality. 

The Constitution says that Congress shall regulate commerce 
the States. The Buck and Bush cases emphatically 
declare that the States may not regulate interstate commerce by 
motor vehicle. The Supreme Court of the United States, in the 


im- 
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Board of Wardens (12 How. 229), states in 
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case of Cooley v 
these words: 

If the Constitution excludes the States from making any law regulat- 
ing commerce, certainly Congress can not regrant or in any manner 
reconyey to the States that power. 


Mr. HASTINGS. 
Interstat« 
local 


Does not the gentleman believe that the 
Commerce Commission however, could appoint these 
commissions and use them as Federal agents, and that 
these commissions then, as Federal agents, could do what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may do under this act? 


POWER NONDBLEGABLE 


Mr. NELSON of Maine. This power to regulate interstate 
commerce is primarily a legislative one, which Congress may 
not delegate. As it is impossible, however, for Congress to 
enact u special law for each individual interstate motor carrier, 
if regulation of all is to be had, Congress must declare the 
principles which shall control such regulation, and then dele- 
gate to some administrative body the duty of determining in 
what those principles are applicable. The standards 
which we, as a legislative body, -set up in such legislation, are 
of paramount importance, as they measure and limit the power 
of the administrative body. Without proper standards con- 
stitutional requirements are not met. Under the guise of con- 
ferring administrative discretion we ean not confer authority 
to make the law. 

It seems to me that we are violating at least the spirit of 
the Constitution when we delegate to local or State bodies the 
regulation of interstate commerce; and we avoid doing that by 
not giving them the final authority. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. As I understand it, under this bill the au- 
thority is given to the members of the utility commissions of two 
adjoining States? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 

Mr. ARENTZ. 
state carrier? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Within 10 days, regardless of the action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, they make a decision, and 
that decision stands and that becomes the order of the com- 
mission, as I understand it? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. That is correct. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Now, if that is not delegating, if that is not 
usurpation of the power of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
by State regulatory bodies, then I misunderstand the 
whole situation. But I think it is justified. I even think we 
should go further. For example, if the utility commission of 
Utah and that of Arizona and that of Nevada should not have 
the necessary funds for proceeding with the hearings which 
would take place for perhaps six weeks 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. The provision to which you refer 
was adopted as a result of compromise between those desiring 


CUuS@ES 


Yes. 
They hear the State carrier and the inter- 


sion 


to give the local boards power to make orders and those desir- 
and I would like to answer more satisfactorily if time allowed, 


ing that the power be limited to recommendations only. I 
hardly think it subject to the objection that the gentleman 
raises. 

IMPORTANCE OF PROPER STANDARDS 

Standards uniformly applicable to widely divergent condi- 
tions and interests can not be manufactured offhand and over- 
night. For the purposes of this legislation we have carefully 
refrained from attempting to set up new standards of vague 
or indefinite meaning and from using as such standards words 
lacking in judicial definition; rather, we have adopted as the 
standards of this act words long used in State and Federal 
legislation, particularly those uniformly used in that State 
regulation of motor carriers which has proved so eminently 
successful. 

Three standards are set up in this bill: The words “ public 
convenience and necessity” as determining whether or no a 
certificate shall be issued in a given case; the words “ just and 
reasonable” as applied to rates; and the words “the public 
interest,” as determining whether or no a certificate once 
issued shall be suspended, changed, or revoked, and as to 
whether a proposed consolidation, acquisition, or merger shall 
be approved by the commission, 

These three phrases are of vital significance in this legisla- 
tion. They serve three purposes. They are a guide to the 
commission in applying the law; they measure the rights of 
the commission, the operators, the public, and the steam and 
electric railroad companies; and, finally, they constitute a limi- 
tation on the power of the courts in judicial review of the com- 
mission’s orders. For instance, a certificate may be granted 
only when “public convenience and necessity” demand. If 
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granted when this requirement does not exist, or refused when 
it does exist, the aggrieved party may apply to the courts for 
injunction or mandamus. 

Through this proposed legislation Congress, which has the 
exclusive power to regulate interstate commerce, extends Fed- 
eral regulation to the interstate motor-bus industry, declares the 
principles which shall control such regulation, delegates the 
administration of the law to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and sets up the standards which are to govern and 
limit the actions of the administrative body. 

Mr. LETTS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. LETTS. Is there any such disadvantage placed upon 
railroads or other common carriers by statute as you contem- 
plate to set up here by providing that for rate-making purposes 
no value shall be assigned to a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity or to the element of good will? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. We have provided in this bill for 
a uniform system of accounting, the first requisite for success- 
ful regulation. For the purposes of rate making, at least, the 
committee did not feel that any value for the privilege of 
operating in the public streets should be considered. That is, 
however, a matter for the consideration of this committee. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman in extending 
his remarks set out the provisions to which he refers? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I will 

Mr. LETTS. I have in mind this provision: 


(e) In any proceeding to determine the justness or reasonableness of 
any rate, fare, or charge of any such carrier, there shall not be taken 
into consideration or allowed, as evidence or elements of value of the 
property of such carrier, either good will, earning power, or the cer- 
tificate under which such carrier is operating. 


I am asking the gentleman whether or not it is the view of 
the committee that they should, by legislation, create a different 
rule with respect to the evidence which may show value for rate- 
making purposes to be applied to motor busses than that which 
now exists as to other common carriers? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. That question is answered by the 
fact that we have done so. Whether that is wise or not is to be 
determined by the House when it proceeds to the detailed con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. LETTS. My question was to get the views of the com- 
mittee concerning the wisdom of the matter. Is it thought wise 
that such policy be extended to include all common carriers and 
eventually embrace all utilities? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine, I have not the time at this moment 
to discuss it more fully. 

Mr. LETTS. There are two or three other considerations 
along this line that I would like to have some gentleman from 
the committee discuss, but I will seek the information from 
Some one else. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I do not wish to be discourteous, 

Mr. LETTS. I do not want to be persistent. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. We did so consider it, because that 
is what we reported to the House. 

Now, whether we are correct in that is another question that 
might admit of a great deal of debate for which I, at present, 
have not time. 

Mr, LETTS. 
I will. 


I will not pursue my questions now, but later on 


CERTIFICATE SYSTEM 


Mr. NELSON of Maine. Experience has shown that the most 
effective method of regulating common carriers by motor bus 
is through the certificate system, already in successful opera- 
tion in 46 States, where it has served to stabilize and improve 
the service through the eMmination of wasteful competition 
and furnished the justification for increasingly large invest- 
ments in the public interest. This certificate method has been 
adopted in this bill. 

Under the so-called grandfather clause (sec. 5—b) all inter- 
state operators, “fit and able,” who, on January 1, last, were 
furnishing “ reasonably continuous and adequate service at just 
and reasonable rates,” are granted a certificate under which 
they may continue their operations. Otherwise no such certifi- 
cate can be granted (sec. 15-a) unless it shall be found that 
the public convenience and necessity will be seryed thereby. 

There shall be attached to any such certificate (sec. 6-a) 
such reasonable terms and conditions as the public convenience 
and necessity may from time to time require. 

Any certificate may be suspended, changed, or revoked (sec. 
8-a) for failure to comply with any provision of the act or any 
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lawful order, rule, or regulation of the commission, or when- 
ever the public interest so requires. 

It is specifically provided (secs. 5-d and e) that no certificate 
shall be construed as conferring any proprietary or exclusive 
rights in the highways traversed, and that the commission 
shall, so far as is consistent with the public interest, preserve 
competition in service. 

THB PUBLIC PROTECTION SECURED BY THIS LEGISLATION 

All such certificate holders must conform to the commission’s 
requirements as to continuous and adequate service at just and 
reasonable rates, requirements as to uniform accounts, quali- 
fications, and maximum hours of service for employees, safety 
of operation and equipment, and comfort of passengers. Also, 
each must furnish bond, insurance, or security for the pay- 
ment of any final judgment recovered as a result of negligence 
of operation under the certificate. Only through Federal legis- 
lation can these benefits to the public be secured. In the ab- 


sence of such legislation this much-needed protection does not 
obtain. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES 
The administrative features of the act represent an effort to 


relieve an already overworked commission and to take advan- | 


tage, so far as is legally possible, of the peculiar knowledge and 
experience of local boards. 

Matters arising in the administration of the act may be re- 
ferred by the commission to examiners, or in case of operations 
involving two States only to joint boards, who severally hear 
the matters referred and make suitable recommendations 
thereon. These recommendations are in the form of orders 
which, unless stayed or postponed by the commission, become 
the orders of that body. We thus avoid giving final powers to 
a large number of examiners and the delegation to State au- 
thorities of the power of regulating interstate commerce. 

NO MONOPOLY CREATED OR DESIRABLE COMPETITION STIFLED 

The passage of this proposed legislation does not create a 
monopoly, de facto or de jure. Under the express terms of this 
bill the granting of a certificate conveys no exclusive or pro- 
prietary rights in the highway. The carrier may continue his 
operation only so long as it is in the public interest. The cer- 
tifieate is not exclusive. Competitive certificates are not pro- 
hibited. If public necessity and convenience so demand another 
certificate may be granted to another carrier covering the same 
route and service. So long as the commission has this power to 
grant certificates to others there can be no monopoly de jure; so 
long as the commission shall observe the law there can be none 
de facto. 

Neither is desirable competition stifled. 


The law expressly 
states that— 


So far as is consistent with the maintenance of adequate transporta- 
tion— 


the commission shall preserve competition in service. The 
extent to which competition is desirable in the public interest 
rests in the regulatory body. Desirable competition, that in 
the public interest, is preserved; undesirable competition, that 
contrary to public interest, is eliminated. 

It is certainly in the public interest that the number of motor 
busses operating over a given route, often needlessly wearing 
out and congesting the highways, bridges, and tunnels, should 
be reduced to that number which can best serve public necessity 
and convenience, and should never be so large that the op- 
erators are unable to command a revenue sufficient to enable 
them to give reasonably continuous and adequate service in the 
best possible type of vehicle. 

CONCLUSION 

This subject of interstate motor bus regulation has been be- 
fore Congress for some five years. The first proposed legisla- 
tion along this line, the Cummings bill, S. 1734, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, evidently emanated from the railroads seeking re- 
strictions on their newly arrived competitors. Later bills evi- 
denced the desire of the operators to shape the course of in- 
evitable regulation, and that of the State commissions to have 
returned to them in whole or in part that authority over inter- 
state bus operations which they enjoyed prior to the decision 
in the Buck case. 

Realizing the growing importance of this subject, on June 15, 
1926, the Interstate Commerce Commission, on its own motion, 
entered upon a comprehensive investigation of motor-bus and 
motor-truck operation. Hearings were held in all of the im- 
portant cities of the country, and 5,000 pages of testimony was 
given by some 400 witnesses. This act follows in a substantial 
way the recommendations of the commission made in its report 
of Ap: 1 10, 1928. 

The instant bill has been drawn primarily in the public inter- 
est to subserve public convenience and necessity. Every reason- 
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able safeguard against the creation of undesirable monopoly and 
the stifling of desirable competition seem to have been adopted. 
It represents weeks of serious thought and hard work on the 
part of your committee. There were involved in this legislation 
many legal, constitutional, and practical problems which we 
have attempted to solve in a sensible way. The bill may not 
be perfect, but we commend it to your careful and sympathetic 
attention as at least a fair beginning of legislation on a subject 
of ever-increasing importance. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield one hour to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston ]}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON ] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in my accustomed 
role as objector. This bill is a bad bill, and as nobody else will 
object to it, I do it myself. 

It is not a pleasant part to play. I dislike friction as much 
as anybody. I like to go along, and also I do not like to do 
any work that I do not have to do. The strain and responsi- 
bility of opposing a piece of legislation is heavy. I am sure 
that I do not take the part of objector out of any fondness for 
it. I take it solely from a sense of duty. 

THB UNPLEASANT PART OF OBJECTOR 

It is an unpleasant part to play, not merely because I counter 
against the attitude of the other members of my Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; not only because I am 
flouting the wishes of the powerful selfish interests that want 
this bill passed, but chiefly because I recognize the futility of 
opposition. 

My opposition will accomplish nothing; my efforts will be in 
vain. The Members of the House are not present. Probably out 
of 435 we have 75 in the Chamber. Half of these here will not 
listen and the other half do not care. Besides, I suspect that 
there is an occasional one who would not get anything if he 
did listen; and that not altogether through my fault. [|Laugh- 
ter.] The Members are busy in their offices, writing to their 
constituents. Election day is coming on. They want to keep 
in close touch with the people. I do not blame them for that. 
A Member of Congress has just as much right to save his life 
as anybody else. Self-preservation is the first law of nature 
in all walks and activities of man. 

If the Members were here and if they would listen, still they 
would follow the committee who reported the bill. That is the 
practice of the House. 

The responsibility is on the committee. The blame is on the 
committee. No citizen who may hereafter find out that this 
is a bad piece of legislation should point at his Congressman 
and say, “ You voted for that; I am against you because you 
supported that bill.” That would be unjust. It is only if his 
Congressman is a member of the committee and heard the wit- 
nesses who appeared before them and had an opportunity to 
understand the true inwardness of this bill and what is really 
intended to be accomplished by it that the citizen is justified in 
blaming his Congressman. 

My efforts will fail. Members are going to follow the com- 
mittee. I know that. It is the practice of the House. With 
the majority it would not do for them to get “irregular” and 
to get “off the reservation.” They would lose their party 
standing and their share of the spoils. They must line up with 
the machine. The minority, of course, have no principles any- 
way, so it makes no difference what they think about any- 
thing. [Applause and laughter.] One Democrat and one Re- 
publican applauded that statement. [Laughter.] 

3ut more blame for doing wrong is to be attached to the 
Democratic minority than to the Republican majority. Nobody 
expects anything of the Republicans anyway, but the people 
expect us Democrats to be honest. The responsibility is with 
the Republicans, for they have the votes. It is their province, 
not ours, to pass legislation. I do not find any great fault with 
an honest Republican, if there is any such animal—([laughter |— 
I do not find fault with such a Member saying, “I must ‘stay 
on. the reservation’ and go along with my party.” 

THE DUTY OF AN “ OPPOSITION” 18 “TO OPPOSE” 

But on this side we have no such burden of regularity; we 
ean afford to be honest and upright. [Laughter.] We Demo- 
erats are the opposition, and the duty of an opposition is “to 
oppose.” An opposition which does not “ oppose” has no excuse 
for existence. The initiative is with the majority. The re- 
sponsibility is theirs; they will attend to whatever is needed. 
They have the votes. They do not need any Democratic “ yes 
men.” They will do the thinking, and, alas for the country, 
they will carry out their plans. A Democrat performs no 
function of any value to the country merely by coming here 
and saying “aye, aye, aye,” to whatever the Republicans pro- 
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Indeed, his constituents might better have sent a Repub- 
lican here, because he might get in on the game and get some- 
thing out of the “long division” that is going on. [Laughter.] 

Under our yaunted “ two-party system” the duty of an oppo- 
sition is to “ oppose,” and I say to you that never in the histéry 
of our country has intelligent and courageous opposition been 
more urgently needed than it is at this time. I do not oppose 
this bill merely for that reason, for my opposition will cut no 
figure. But I do say that every Democrat can afford to think 
for himself on legislation, and having reached conclusions, he 
is warranted in dissenting and voting against it if his conscience 
tells him to do it. He owes no duty “to go along.” 

There is a duty upon an “ opposition ” to point out the defects 
in legislation. There was never a bill that did not have faults 
either in principle or in detail. There was never a measure 
that something could not be said against it. There was never 
a proposal which did not have two sides. The function of a 
real “ opposition” is to present the other side; to present all 
the arguments against a bill; to show its defects and its faults; 
to expose its weaknesses. Unless an opposition does that, then 
such opposition might as well be at home. 

It is unpleasant to oppose bills. I do not do so from any 
natural bent. Some. of my friends tease me and say, “ Oh, 
yes; you are against everything.” Of course, it is useless to 
deny, so I plead by way of avoidance, “ Yes, I am; and the 
trouble about it is I am always right.” I have sometimes felt 
that a Member might come into the Chamber and without 
knowing what was going on vote “no,” “no,” “no” on every 
proposal and his batting average would be at least 900. 
| Laughter. ] 

This is a typical bill, such as nearly always comes before the 
House. Powerful, selfish interests want this legislation. It 
means money in their pockets. It means opportunity and spe- 
cial privilege, and they want it. 


pose, 


“VAST AND VOCIFEROUS INDIGNATION ” 


A periodical writer took notice of me a few months ago with 
the sneer that I was “full of vast and vociferous indignations.” 
At that it was not so bad. Indignation may be defined as “ moral 
anger,” “resentment of a public wrong,” and so on. I confess 
to the “indignations” and I accept the “ vast,” but I deny the 
“ vociferous.” [Laughter.] If I only did but speak my thoughts 
upon all the many vicious measures that come before this House, 
I would indeed be “ vociferous.” I am a shy and quiet man, 
and speak only upon occasions such as this when nobody else 
will do it. 


This is merely another selfish-interest measure, written by 


selfish interests and pressed by selfish interests, 
bill? The bus operators and the railroads. 

Mr. PARKER. Was not that a perfectly accurate state- 
ment? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Which? 

Mr. PARKER. That the representatives of the various util- 
ity boards sat in on the writing of this bill? I make it as an 
absolute affirmative statement that it is so. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman also made it this morn- 
ing and his repeating it does not add to its strength. But I 
think the gentleman is in error the second time, just as he was 
the first. I have here the statement of Mr. Benton, the repre- 
sentative of the association, which appears on page 227 in the 
hearings: 


Who wrote the 


I want to say this: The State commissioners do not come here to 
tell what public opinion is, nor do they attempt to hold any mandate 
to speak for the public. 
* . * e + . ~ 
What the State commissioners seek to do is to lay. before Congress 
such information as they may have touching the facts of the situation 
and respecting the probable operation of the proposed bill. 


Mr. Benton told us—as I recollect it, and I think I can find it 
in the hearing—that they did not assume to speak for the public 
or to write a bill for the public, but that they were chiefly con- 
cerned with the provisions which related to the connection 
which the State commissioners should have with the administra- 
tion of this law, and not with the general purposes of the 
statute itself. 

In short, the bill as originally brought before us delegated 
practically all of the power of Congress to regulate busses to 
boards composed of the members of the State commissions. 
They were to be the agents of Congress to do the regulating. It 
was that detail of the bill in which the State commissioners 
were chiefly interested. It is my understanding that they did 
not assume to advise us upon questions of public policy, and 
that they dia not undertake to write the provisions of the bill 
which related to the general subject. If this is correct it is 
unjust to them, I submit to the gentleman from New York, to 
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place on them the iniquity of trying to thwart competition and 
to grant monopolies upon a public highway to private interests. 

As I say, this bill is a typical selfish interest bill. You should 
have seen the committee room when we held the hearings. 
They were all there, the bus operators from over the whole 
country. The room was crowded with them, their lawyers, 
their strikers, and their hired hands. It was so crowded that 
only the railroad representatives could find a place to get into. 
They were all there through their counsel and their representa- 
tives and they were clamoring for this bill. They wanted it. 
They demanded that they should be reguiated. Nothing short 
of the Government taking charge of their business would do 
them. 

The people were not there, those who will ride in the busses. 
Not one of them was there, and not a cheep was raised on their 
side of this matter. The committee, representing “the people,” 
were left to their own poor ingenuity to find if there might not 
be some reasons against this bill. All the hired talent present 
asserted emphatically that it was perfect. 

The best brains that money could buy—and God pity us in 
these sad days, it can buy all there is—was there presenting 
reasons why this bill should be passed. None was there to tell 
us of its faults, its defects, and its iniquities. The people were 
not represented, 

WHY “NO” 18 ALWAYS RIGHT 


And that was the usual situation before committees. 
people are never represented. That is why a vote of “no” is 
nearly always right. Every measure that comes here comes 
because some great selfish interest stands behind it and pushes 
it on. We hear only their side, and the plain people are “ mute, 
inglorious, and unknown.” Nobody speaks for them. Nobody 
eares for them—that is, nobody but Members of Congress! I 
wish I could keep from being funny. [Laughter.] 

Congressmen represent the people. Yes; they represent the 
railroads, too; and they represent the bus operators along with 
the people all by assumption equally. The people were willing 
to trust us. They did not know any better—but the railroads 
and bus operators, they knew better. They were not willing 
to trust us. They brought the very best talent in the land to 
contro] our decision. They conceded that we had sense enough 
to see the people’s side, but not that we had sense enough to 
see the railroads’ and operators’ side. [Laughter.] 

I like the method adopted by the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr,. Necson]. He is an able man, his method is fine. He said 
that wisdom required that we should first see what the trouble 
was with the situation we were trying to remedy. 

WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE BUS BUSINESS 


Now, let us see what is the situation that we are trying to 
remedy. The Interstate Commerce Commission was set to the 
task in April, 1928, of finding out what was the trouble with 
the bus situation. They scoured the country and they had be- 
fore them the same selfish interests that subsequently came 
before us. The commission raked and scraped and got up 
everything they could that would look like it helped to make 
out a case against the interstate busses. 

And what did they say the trouble was? I have it here. I 
read from the report of the commission, No. 18300: 


Bus service on regularly certificated routes is generally satisfactory 
throughout the country. Any serious complaint against bus operations 
appears to be directed against those conducted by noncertificated, un- 
regulated interstate operators commencing operations after the State 
regulatory bodies were deprived by the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of such control as they had exercised over interstate motor carriers. 
These noncertificated bus operators, frequently referred to as “ wild 
catters "— 


Note the epithet; that is the way they start out with the 
propaganda— 
have worked considerable injury to the regular and responsible bus 
lines not only by cutting rates below what is claimed to be an economic 
basis but also because the financially irresponsible and reprehensible 
practices of some tend to discredit reputable and responsible bus opera- 
tions with the public. The equipment of the “ wildcat” operators is 
sometimes represented by a single secondhand touring car purchased 
with a small down payment, 


This is the whole indictment; listen to it carefully— 


Some sell round-trip tickets and fail to make the return trip. Mis- 
leading advertisements are placed in newspapers. Sometimes their cars 
break down en route and passengers are forced to seek other transpor- 
tation without reimbursement. Accidents have occurred where the 
operator having no liability insurance and being financially irresponsible, 
passengers’ property has been lost with no method of recovery for the 
joss. On some occasions where a breakdown has occurred, passengers 
have been required to furnish the operator with sufficient funds for the 
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repair of the car in order that the journey might be continued. In 
other instances cars have broken down and the operators, with little 
equity in the cars, have abandoned them and left the passengers 
stranded. 

This was all they were able to find; this was all they were 
able to charge. 

This is the bill of indictment. 
trying to cure. Is this measure designed to do that merely? 
No; it goes far into other fields. It is certain that it has some 
other purpose than merely to correct the evils set forth. 

The bill does remedy the situation. It does that, but that 
is the smallest part of what the bill does. It does much more, 
and therein lies the viciousness of the bill. 

The committee had before it a bill which would have cor- 
rected all of the evils of bus transportation—would have fully 
corrected the situation as portrayed by the commission's report. 
lt was a bill which required interstate busses to give bond to 
carry out their contracts and to respond in damages to any who 
might suffer injuries. That is all there was in the bill. I refer 
to the bill introduced by myself—H. R. 7630. 

That bill fitted the situation pointed out by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission like a glove fits the hand. Were hear- 
ings had on it? Oh, no; it was never mentioned in the com- 
mittee except as a joke. Nobody wanted that bill. It was 
not to correct the ills mentioned by the commission that the 
bus operators came before the committee. It was not for that 
purpose that the railroad representatives came. Not at all; 
they did not want that bill, H. R. 7630, because they did not get 
anything out of it. 

There was no selfish interest promoted by it. 
the welfare of the people only. 
ests did not want it. 
committee. Of course, it was not reported to the House. Who- 
ever heard of a bill being reported here with nothing more in it 
than something for the common good! 

SUFFICIENCY OF STATES POLICE POWERS 


We had a lot of misleading testimony before the committee 
about the necessity for legislation to insure safety and a lot of 
talk about the iong hours that the bus operatives had to work 
and about “crazy old busses” and reckless driving and other 
things. It was not in the least relevant, for the States in the 
exercise of their police powers have ample jurisdiction to deal 


This is the situation we are 


It cared for 
Of course, these selfish inter- 


with all those matters. Nobody can successfully deny it. 
I hold in my hand the hearings before the committee, in 
which were incorporated decisions of the United States Su- 


preme Court, from which I will read. The first is the Duke 
case, decided on January 12, 1925. in which Mr. Justice Butler, 
rendering the opinion, says: 


This court has held that, in the absence of national legislation coy- 
ering the subject, a State may rightfully prescribe uniform regulations 
necessary for public safety and order in respect to the operation upon 
its highways of all motor vehicles—those moving in interstate com- 
merce as well as others; that a reasonable graduated license fee im- 
posed by a State on motor vehicles used in interstate commerce does 
not constitute a direct burden on interstate commerce; and that a 
State which, at its own expense, furnishes special facilities for the use 
of those engaged in 
compensation therefor, and if the charges are reasonable and uniform 
they constitute no burden on interstate ecommerce. (Hendrick v. Mary- 
land, 235 U. 8S. 610; Kane v. New'Jersey, 242 U. S. 160.) Such regu- 
lations are deemed to be reasonable and to affect interstate commerce 
only incidentally and indirectly. 


In another case, Buck against Kuykendall, to which the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Parker], referred decided on 
March 2, 1925, the court, through Justice Brandeis, says: 


The highways belong to the State. It may make provision appro- 
priate for securing the safety and convenience of the public in the 
use of them. It may impose fees with a view to raising funds to defray 
the cost of supervision and maintenance and to obtaining compensation 
for the use of the road facilities provided. With the increase in number 
and size of the vehicles used upon a highway both the danger and the 
wear and tear grow. To exclude unnecessary vehicles—particularly the 
large ones commonly used by carriers for hire—promotes both safety 
and economy. State regulation of that character is valid, even as 
applied to interstate commerce, in the absence of legislation by Congress 
which deals specifically with the subject. Neither the recent Federal 
highway acts nor the earlier post road acts do that. The State statute 
is not objectionable, because it is designed primarily to promote good 
service by excluding unnecessary competing carriers. That purpose is 
within the State’s police power. 

The argument is not sound. It may be assumed that section 4 of the 
Stgte statute is consistent with the fourteenth amendment, and also 
that appropriate State regulations adopted primarily to promote safety 
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Of course, we could not get it up in the | 


intrastate and interstate commerce may exact | privileges, and now you, as separate States, must grant them 
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upon the highways and conservation in their use are not obnoxious to 
the commerce clause where the indirect burden imposed upon interstate 
commerce is not unreasonable. 


The States—the efforts of an element in Congress to the con- 
trary—still have their reserved police powers; they still have the 
power to protect the safety of life; they still have the right 
to regulate, in a reasonable and proper manner, the passage of 
vehicles over their highways; and to limit the number of hours 
that an operative may serve while in charge of a public vehicle 
on a highway. 

“THE PUBLIC BE DAMNED” 

The State has the power required to correct every abuse 
pointed out by the Interstate Commerce Commission—every 
power except to require a bond to insure that the bus operators 
will perform their contracts and pay any damages for which 
they may be liable. It may yet be decided that the States have 
even that power. If they have there is not the slightest reason 
why this bill should be passed. 

If there is reason for any legislation why not pass the bill 
H. R. 7630, which stops with requiring the giving of proper 
security? No; we can not pass a bill like that; that would be 
merely for the public benefit, and who cares anything about the 
public! “The public be damned!” 

Now, what does this bill do? The keystone of this bill, its 
axis, its essential part which stands as the only real reason 
why it is here, is the fact that it proposes to give a monopoly 
on the highways. That is the purpose of the bill. Whether 
that should be done, whether it is right to grant monopolies, 
whether we should preserve competition, of course that may be 
a debatable question, but there can be no debate over the fact 
that the purpose of this bill is to control competition and to 
prevent it in such cases as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may decide is proper. If they decide that it is not for 
public interest then there is to be no competition. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. DENISON. Would the gentleman say that the same 
purpose actuated the 43 States in passing legislation with refer- 
elice to the intrastate traffic under State regulation? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I should unhesitatingly answer yes. 

Bus operators and railroads have great local iniluence. It 
is not hard for them to control legislatures and they are used 
to doing it. The people are not usually awake, until it is too 
late. Before public opinion can be aroused, selfish interests 
often secure special privileges. Now they come before Congre.s 
and say that because the States have done wrong Congress must 
go on and crown the wrong with a greater wrong. Can you 
wonder that that arouses “ vociferous indignation ”? 

The same powerful selfish interests that came before us 
went previously before the State legislatures, and by arguments 
fair and unfair, and influences and instrumentalities, some of 
which could not stand the light of day, they succeeded in 
getting legislators, some of whom did not know what they were 
doing and some who did not care what they were doing, to grant 
them special privileges. 

Why did not the operators come to this forum first, and then 
say to the States, “ Your national body has granted us these 


to us.” They worked the other way around, because it was 
the easiest. For after all, submissive as the National Legis- 
lature is to the power of great selfish interests, the legislatures 
that hover around in many of the State capitals are still more 
submissive, and more open in their betrayal of the public wel- 
fare. Does the gentleman get my apology? |[Laughter.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 


RAILROADS WILL ABSORB 


Mr. CRISP. What percentage of the bus lines engaged in 
interstate commerce are owned by the railroads? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Nobody knows; but the percentage is 
very large. Some are owned openly, but many of them are 
owned secretly. If the gentleman had asked how many the 
railroads will own 20 years from to-day I would have replied: 
Every one worth owning will be owned by the railroads. 

That is the secondary purpose of the bill. 

It is highly significant that in this bill by which, for the first 
time, Congress deals with the bus business, we provide for the 
certificate which will give a special monopolistic right, and pro 
ceed with another section of the bill to provide a means by 
which the franchise may be realized upon. We create a special 
privilege, then provide a means by which the privilege may be 
passed on to others. The railroads are rapidly absorbing the 
bus business of the country. Many more of the interstate lines 
are trying to sell out to the railroads, but the latter say, “ You 
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have nothing to sell.” They come and get this bill, then they | 
have a franchise to sell. Section 9 of the bill provides a means 
whereby they can pass that franchise to the railroads. It pro- | 
vides for consolidations without limit. It furnishes a means | 
whereby the railroads may acquire the competing bus lines. It 
seems certain that within a few years all of the important bus | 
lines will be owned by the rail carriers, or be affiliated with | 
them, so that there will be no real competition between busses 
and railroads 

When the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dentson] interrupted 
me I was calling your attention to the fundamentals of this 
bill, and why it is here, and what the interests expect to get 
out of it. We had nobody before us opposing the bill, and we 
had to find out its purpose the best we could from those who 
favored it. 

The next thing I want to get at is this report of the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission. They used to be the “ people’s commis- 
sion ’—a long time ago. I would not like to turn my folks over 
to their mercies as that commission is at present constituted. 
If I owned a railroad, I would not mind going before them. 

HOW MONOPOLY WILL BB 

The monopoly that is expected to be secured by this bill is | 
through the device. of what is called a “certificate of con- 
venience and necessity.” In other words, if you get the certifi- 
you operate; but if you can not get it, you can not 
operate. 
get it or not are the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
know what they think about competition. Here is what the com- 
nrission said about it on page 737 of the report: 

Certificates 


much 


SECURED 


cate can 


of public convenience and necessity 


the 
of protecting the public interest by excluding 
and by determining what per- 


; nf} a 
the public. 


are required, not so 
with a view to safety or 
for the purpose 
and wasteful 


companies best able 


conservation 
primarily 
unnecessary 


sons or 


competition 
are to serve 
that a certificate of public convenience and necessity shall be prerequisite 
to motor-vehicle 
where 
of the 
tions 
sary 


operation prevents duplication and unnecessary service 
xisting facilities are sufficient to meet the transportation needs | 
public. It protects the public by preventing irresponsible opera- 

It gives to certificated carriers some protection against unneces- 
competition 


I believe that every member of the committee 
with me that that is the fundamental of the bill. 
we would not have the bill; with it the bill is here. 

What do the advocates of the bill say? I read what Mr. 
Benton said, on page 226 of the hearings: 

In 
about 


will agree 
Without it 


the 
the 


first place, 
primary 


I think there ought not to be any question made 
purpose of the legislation. It is to restrict the 
operation of motor busses by imposing public control over such opera- 
tion, so that no more shall be operated than are necessary. The unnec- 
essary are not to be permitted to encumber the highways, and agencies 
of transportation which have been found necessary and authorized are 
to be free from their competition. The bill proposes to recognize that 
the common-carrier motor-bus business is one in which unrestricted 
competition and the of the survival of the fittest do not work 
well. It is proposed that the industry be recognized as public in its 
character, and that the Government, through appropriate agencies, 
shall determine who may operate, and the service the operator shall 
give, and the rates they shall exact, such regulation taking the place of 
competition. 


rule 


At the present time the bus business is being operated on a 


satisfactory basis. There is free competition. Any man who 
has a bus can operate it on a public highway in interstate 
commerce and no one can say him nay. The business regulates 
itself through the principles of competition. 

The purpose of this bill is to strike down that competition 
and to say that it is a business in which there should not be any 
competition; that we should abandon the principles of competi- | 
ticn and accept regulation in its stead. At present the public 
is being protected by competition. This bill takes away that 
protection, that shield which the public has, and substitutes for 
it this poor, ineflicient, and objectionable system of Government 
regulation. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? I want to call the attention of the gentleman to one 
provision of the bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Not now. 
Benton said. 





I shall read first what Mr. 
To quote further from Mr. Benton: 

Of course, it is self-interest which leads the bus owners now operat- 
ing apd the electric and steam carriers to favor this bill. 

They did not fool Mr. Benton. 
but they did not fool him— 


They can fool the committee 


Ilaving devoted their property to public service they want to make 
as profitable returns as they can. Most people who come before Con- 
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The requirement | sal : 
open to the competition of somebody setting up across the 
street 
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gress come to tell how proposed legislation will help or hurt them from 
motives of selfish interests. 

It is entirely proper that they should come. They say in this case, 
however, that what is to their interest is also in the interest of the 
public, 


That is what they all say. All selfish interests say that. 
They spread about them the cloak of patriotism—their concern 
is for the public welfare. That is what everybody says—that 
is, when they try to get something for nothing, when they are 
trying to get a special privilege to oppress the public. 

Benton again— 

The theory of the bill is that the public will be better served at less 


cost if only sufficient busses are operated reasonably to take care of 
the traffic. 


No man can read the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the testimony of Mr. Benton, and the other testimony 
in the case and reach any other conclusion than that that is the 
real purpose of this bill. 

ARGUMENTS OF MONOPOLY SEEKERS 

They say, in short, that for a man to prepare himself to serve 
the public adequately he must expend a large sum of money, 
and that he can not afford to do that unless his investment is 


on a permanent basis, and the field is not open for somebody 


to come along and take away his business. There are “ wild- 
eat” operators, and the cry of “ unfair competition” and “ de- 
structive competition” goes up. These are the epithets that 
all of these seekers of monopolies use. 

There is no more reason why the principle of denial of compe- 
tition should be applied to the bus business than to the grocery 
business. We like to trade with an up-to-date grocer with nice 
A man 
can not afford to enter that business and make that prepara- 
tion unless it is on a permanent basis. He does not like to be 
and “selling for less.” He cries out 
“destructive competition.” 

The grocer’s argument against competition applies, just as in 
the bus business, to every business. It applies to the lawyer 
in his office, to the doctor, and to other professional men; it 
applies to manufacturing and to merchandising, and from the 
top of business to the bottom. 

Everybody finds competition exceedingly inconvenient. That 
applies even to the Congressman running for Congress. You 
ought to hear what we say about the fellows who dare to run 
against us for Congress! [Laughter.] “ Here am I, who have 
equipped myself for the office by 15 years of study and service 
and an extraordinary amount of patriotism; why, I can not 
afford to do that if I am to be turned out every two years.” 
It is wrong! “ Down with competition for office.” If you were 
to put that question to the House you would get a unanimous 
“aye” vote. [Laughter.] 

I would just as willingly leave to the Members of the House 
who were running for reeleciion the issue of whether they 
should have competition for office as I would leave such an 
issue to bus operators. 

We hear a general clamor throughout the country against 
competition. Everybody wants a monopoly. But they realize 
that we can not leave the people to the mercies of the monop- 
olist, and the monopolist knowg he can not get away with 
that, so he proposes governmental regulation. The grocer 
monopolist says, “ Let us have regulation of grocery stores and 
abolish these cheap little dirty stores, and do away with these 
shabby fellows who are willing to get along with less profit. 
Down with him, this little fellow who hires inexpensive help. 
It is not fair.” 

Here is a man with small capital, for instance, who can 
operate no more than his own one bus and drives it himself. 
Here, on the other hand, is a great concern, running busses from 
one end of the country to the other. Each one of these costs a 
fortune and it runs along the road like a storm out in Kansas. 
{Laughter.] The first little fellow runs a cheap bus, and he can 
do it for less. Now the cry goes up, “Away with him.” 

It is strange that I alone in the House have to be the cham- 
pion of conservatism, to stand for the old principles, the an- 
cient doctrine of competition, the good old doctrine of our 
fathers, the system upon which our whole economic structure 
is based. It is strange that I only am left to uphold that view. 
Other gentlemen have heretofore enjoyed “the reputation of 
being conservative. But now they show themselves to be wild 
radicals, rushing on toward socialism with every force that they 
can muster. 


against it as 


A GENERAL DRIVE AGAINST COMPETITION e 


There are a great many men in this country who are dis- 
satisfied with competition. They are going into mergers to 
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avoid competition with each other. They are consolidating 
their industries to avoid competition. They are raising up 
mountain-high tariff barriers to avoid competition. They are 


making secret trade agreements and evading the antitrust laws, | 


to avoid competition. These men have attained a state of 


wealth never known before in the history of the world. Their | 
whole existence as business men is founded on the system of | 


competition ; yet these men are now driving on toward socialism. 

I warn them that those who strike at competition are strik- 
ing at the fundamentals of our economic system. Do not 
think that the people of this country are always going to sub- 
mit to compromises with monopoly. Do not think that 
country can be organized into a system of monopolies and can 
be continued on that basis. 


Government regulation is a poor substitute for competition, | 
It is merely | 


and it is just as poor a substitute for socialism. 
a compromise between the two. Mark me, if we abandon the 
competitive system, reliance upon regulation will be but tempo- 


rary and ultimately we will embrace some system of collectiv- | 


ism. If we should be foreed to socialism, it should be not a 
socialism for private gain, as proposed by this bill, not socialism 
for putting money into the pockets of individuals, but a social- 
ism for the general public benefit. 

I believe in the old system. I believe in competition. I am 
an old-fashioned man. I believe in the old-fashioned political 
system and the old-fashioned economic system. They are tied 
up with each other and can not exist independently. When 
one goes, the other will go. 

I believe in the old-fashioned system of competition; I want 
to preserve it; I defend it. I want to tell you, gentlemen, that 
when you drive forward with such measures as this you are 
driving toward the day when men will say, “ The system which 
we shall adopt shall be in the people’s interest and not in the 
behalf of those who want to exploit the people.” 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS—COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

Mr. DENISON. 
Does the gentleman believe in collective bargaining? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON, 
does it not? I want to get the gentleman’s opinion. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The question diverts me altogether from 
this bill. However, I will answer it. 

Wage earners have been forced to organize as a matter of 
self-defense. They organized to meet the organization of their 
employers. If we had as many employers as there are workers, 
so that each worker might have a separate employer, there 
would be no need for labor organizations and no need for col- 
lective bargaining. 

In many cases a single employer interest has hundreds of em- 
ployees. The employing interest is organized, and acts through 
a single officer or labor agent, and so is able to bargain col- 
lectively as an employer for such labor as they may require. 
meet this, the wage earners must also organize, so as to be able 
to act through a chosen leader and also to bargain collectively. 
Otherwise there would be no chance whatever for the worker to 
meet his employer on anything like equal terms or to have an 
equal chance in the labor bargaining. 

In the old times the workers were either their own em- 
ployers or their employers worked alongside them as fellow 
workers. There was little need for a labor union then. The 
master weaver stood by the loom in the shed adjoining his 
humble dwelling and worked alongside of his hired helper. 
They understood each other, each the other’s problems. They 
sympathized with each other. 

The journeyman knew what profit his master was making. 
The master knew his employee's scale of living and the prob- 
lems of his home. They talked with each other face to face. 
They bargained together on equal terms. When they failed to 
agree, the journeyman could find work at a neighbor’s loom. 
It was a situation in which men could get along together. 

But when the machine came in, industry was changed en- 
tirely. A simple relationship became an infinitely complex prob- 
lem with both social and economic aspects. Large aggregations 
of capital were required, giving rise to the corporation, with a 
set of stockholders far removed from the plant. 
were herded together convenient to the factories and a social 
gulf opened up between those who tended the machines and 
those who owned the machines. The owner, remote from the 
works, did not know the worker, knew nothing of his problems, 
and delegated his power and responsibility to a manager, with 
the chief injunction to “get profits.” To meet this difficult 
situation the labor union was formed. 


this | 


|} and through a single competent head or committee, that 


I want to ask the gentleman this question: | 


Collective bargaining prevents competition, | 


To | 





The workers | 
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I have in my mind the steel corporation, which employs above 
250,000 men, of whom some 25,000 are in my district. The 
stockholders, the real owners, live remote from the company’s 
operations. They do not know the workers—few of them ever 
saw the works, and many do not even know where the works 
are located, 

The labor policies, which affect the lives of 250,000 
earners and their probably more than a million women and 
children, are decided upon in the back room of a Wall Street 
counting house, by probably two or three representatives of the 
vast corporation, sitting around a table with nothing in their 
minds above the adoption of a labor strategy planned to yield 
the biggest profits for their stockholders. Upon their deci 
sion depends the welfare and happiness of more than a million 
humble people scattered throughout the country—dquestions of 
food and shelter and decent clothing, and whether there shall be 


wave 


| comfort or despair in 250,000 homes—whether men shall have 


hope and self-respect and whether there shall be the color of 
health in the faces of women and little children. Yet, this 
momentous decision is made without hearing the arguments of 
the workers, without even giving them the poor satisfaction of 
presenting their side. There is no collective bargaining rhere 
is no bargaining at all. It is merely the ukase of an industrial 
despotism. 

It was to 
were formed. 


meet situations like that that labor organizations 

It was to be able to act with a single purpose, 
the 
unions were formed. 

LABOR SELLS A PERISHABLE COMMODITY 

Of course, no matter how solidly organized, labor can never 
hope to meet employers on terms of full equality. No matter 
how skilled the committee nor how solidly behind them the 
wage earners may stand, yet there can be no real equality with 
the employer. For labor’s commodity is perishable. Labor can 
not wait and chaffer. Labor’s commodity is a segment of a 
human life—a day’s work—and that day upon which the sun 
goes down without a buyer having been found, is lost fron 
worker’s life forever. 

Labor is a commodity which must be sold or it perishes with 
the setting sun. With capital it is usually merely a matter of 
whether the profits shall be greater or less, but with the worker 
it is a matter of life or death. 

When capital may play the workers off against each other, 


the 


| may force them to compete with each other for the oppor- 


tunity to earn their daily bread, labor must be oppressed. It 
is only when labor is thoroughly organized and is able to 
deal through trained representatives, meeting the employer face 
to face and talking with him around the table that there may 
be an understanding by each interest of the other's problems, 
some reasonable chance for labor to make a fair sale of whit 
it has to offer. It was to gain this that the unions were 
organized and collective bargaining adopted as a principle. 

And now having diverted me, I hope the gentleman from 
Illinois is happy. He and others who support this bill to 
monopolize the bus business and to destroy competition are 
driving on toward a time when those who are exploited by 
organized monopolies will, like labor, be forced to organize in 
self-defense. That time may be a time of stress and storm as 
mergers and monopolies are being “ unscrambled.” 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I know the gentleman is not going to 
ask me a foolish question, so I yield. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. The gentleman stated, in substance, 
that in his opinion this bill will foster monopoly and stifle 
competition. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. May I ask the gentleman, is that 
fear based on the wording of this bill or on your apprehension 
of maladministration by dishonest officials? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Both; and I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that I think it is something more than mere fear in 
both. The bill is bad and the situation will put a premium on 
corrupt administration. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 
continue? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. The bill states, does it not, that 
certificates shall not confer exclusive or proprietary rights, 
and that they may be suspended or revoked at any time? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Perhaps. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Then, how does the gentleman say 
that it creates monopoly, and how does the gentleman say it 
stifles competition, when the bill declares policy and 
orders the commission to promote competition, as tar as pos- 
sible? 


I have said that many times, I expect. 


Will the gentleman allow me to 


its 


as 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON, 


CONGRESSIONAL 


My time is about exhausted, and I 
I! ask the gentleman to excuse me from discussing that point 
rther. I have already gone into that. I think I have fully 

xplatned my views on the subject. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I 
me on what his fears are based. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. RAYBURN. I yield 10 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man 
Th Without 
for 


the 
minu 
AND 


gentleman 


tes, 


CHAIRMAN, objection, 
Alabama nized 10 additional 
CONSOLIDATION OF BUS LINES 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. I wish to now discuss another feature 
of the bill; so I hope the gentleman from Maine [Mr. NELson] 
will excuse me from attempting to answer his question, but I 
think I have already answered it. 
There other feature that I 
eall attention to 9 of this bill. 
SeCTION. 
with competing lines, with competing railroads, with anybody 
else they want to consolidate with, subject to the single condi- 
tion that the Interstate Commerce Commission may find the 
consolidation to be “in the public interest.” The lid is 
when this bill becomes a law. A railroad may buy a bus line 
or many bus lines. <A bus line may buy 1 railroad or 2 railroads 
or 10 railroads if it There no limit on 
solidations, provided the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
approve 
Now, 


from 
is reco 


RAILROADS 


is one how 


It 


want to refer to. I 


section is the consolidation 


desires, is 


we have before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce the railroad bill. It was voted out 
during the lust Congress. A dissenting minority report 
made by seven members, six of whom are yet on the committee. 
They opposed it on high moral grounds and on strict conscien- 
tious principle. They opposed it in detail and in principle. 
Yet all of dissenting gentlemen, with the exception of 


consolidation 


those 


myself, joined in favorably reporting this bill, and in doing so 
approved section 9. 

Section 9 of this bill has in it every vice that was in the rail- 
It violates every principle violated by 
Every word that could be said by way of criticism of | 
of | 


road consolidation bill. 
that bill. 
the railroad 
this bill. 

In addition numerous other things might be said against sec- 
tion 9 I ask your attention to some of them. It has vices 
that were not in the railroad consolidation bill, which I have 
referred to in the minority report, as follows: 


consolidation bill can be said of section 9 


There is no protection in the consolidation provision of section 9 for 
I I 


short lines and feeders, 


The other bill did give protection to such lines. 


Consolidations to be made under this bill are not required 


to be in pursuance of any general plan or system of grouping. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission permitting, a bus line in 


Maryland may consolidate with a railroad line in Oregon. 
They may consolidate for purely financial reasons. Consolida- 
tions permitted by this bill, under which a bus line may buy a 
railroad or 2 railroads or 10 railroads, and vice versa, may per- 
mit the destruction of the grouping plans of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The railroad consolidation bill has certain limitations in it, 
but 
rail lines and bus lines without number. A bus line that runs 
from New York to San Francisco may buy the Great Northern, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Southern Pacific, 
every other transcontinental line if it can get the money to do 
it: that is, if the Interstate Commerce Commission approves. 

The railroad consolidation bill took into account minority 
interests and minority stockholders and gave some protection to 
them. This bill gives them no protection whatsoever and does 
not pretend to, It permits them to be dealt with as ruthlessly 
as corporation laws permit. 

STATES 


VIOLATES RIGHTS OF THE 


Now, I wonder if Members who still believe in our ancient 


| 


}; another State. 
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The constitution of the State of Texas forbids that a corpora- 
tion chartered under the laws of the State shall operate in 
This bill authorizes a Texas bus corporation to 


| go into Arkansas or wherever else it may want to go, and buy 


would like to have the gentleman | 


up all the bus lines it wants to, and so strike down the Texas 


| constitution and laws, and laugh at the State of Texas. 


This bill confers upon corporations powers greater than those 
given them by their creator. The States create certain corpo- 
rations and clothe them with certain powers. They impose 
upon these corporations certain duties and certain limitations. 
This bill wipes them all out when they interfere with consolida- 
tions. Here we clothe, with Federal powers, a corporation 


| created by a State and authorize it to transact its business out- 


side the laws of the very authority which created it. 
And the amazing thing about it all is that the able gentlemen 


| who could not swallow the railroad consolidation bill take this 


It permits busses to consolidate with other bus lines, | 


off | 
|} man from Alabama is a better man than you would think he 


such ¢on- | 


much more nauseous section down without even the batting of 
an eye. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the gen- 
tleman fronr Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, before discussing the bill I want to say just a word 
about my friend from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston]. The gentle- 


is from hearing his speech. He is by nature an objector, a 
protestor; he believes the majority is always wrong and that 
the minority is always right. He was not discussing this bill 
from a partisan standpoint. When his own party was in con- 
trol here he was always in the minority. If the Supreme Court 


| renders a decision in an important case and there is a dissent- 


was | 


| right. 


ing opinion, the opinion of the majority is always wrong with 
my friend from Alabama, and the dissenting opinion is always 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission decides an im- 


| portant question and a minority opinion is filed, the majority 





system of separate States have a full sense of what is in this | 


bill 
prevent But not content with 
down every State statute which would prevent 
It strikes down the provision of every State constitution which 
forbids competing transportation lines to consolidate. 


that, it 


consolidations, 


It sets aside the antitrust act and all Federal laws which | 
strikes | 
consolidations, | 
| to your attention. 
| has been an urgent demand upon us for such legislation from 


The State of Nebraska, 1 am informed, in chartering a car- | 


rier corporation, has the condition that it can not become the 
owner of any competing line. The State of Nebraska 
charter a bus line and, under this bill, the bus line 


may | 
can go | 


forthwith and buy all the competing bus lines in the State, and | 


buy the railroad lines which compete with it, and then laugh 
at the State of Nebraska. 


of the commission is always wrong and the minority is right. 
The same is true here in the House, and that is his attitude 
of mind. 

The gentleman from Alabama rendered our committee some 
very valuable service. He announced in the beginning of the 
consideration of the bill that he was going to oppose it; but 
he said, “I am going to help you perfect it and make it as good 
a measure as possible.” And he did so. He offered very valu- 
able suggestions and brought out valuable evidence in the ex- 
amination of the witnesses. His services in the consideration 


| of the bill were valuable to the committee, and I want to give 


him due credit for that. Of course we knew he was going to 
oppose the bill. He opposes all legislation, and has done so 
ever since he has been in Congress; but in doing so he has 
rendered valuable services in many ways. 

The gentleman from Alabama has just been discussing the 
question of competition. He is the only man in public life that 
I know of who believes absolutely in unrestrained competition. 
Why, every State in the Union has adopted the policy in legis- 
lation of putting competition, especially in public utilities, 
under regulation. It is the universally adopted doctrine in this 
country of restraining competition, especially in public serv- 
ices, by proper laws and by proper regulatory bodies. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama is out of harmony with the accepted 
economic views of our times; but not entirely, because we all 


: i u 4 7 | know that we have found that unrestrained competition in fix- 
this bill authorizes a bus company to acquire competing | jng the price of labor was bad for the economic condition of 


| the country and for the social condition of wage earners. 


i | in order to overcome the evil of unrestricted competition in fix- 
and | 


So, 


ing the price of labor, the laborers themselves have gotten 
together and formed organizations by which they fix the price 
of their product by collective bargaining. Of course, the gentle- 
man from Alabama has adroitly attempted to justify that on 
other grounds which to him seem satisfactory. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the commié¢tee, in considering 
this legislation we are entering upon an entirely new field so 
far the Federal Government is concerned. Congress has 
never passed any legislation regulating motor carriers in inter- 
state commerce. We had to depend upon the experience that 
has been gained by the States in their legislation and upon 
the experience we have gained in the administration of the 
interstate commerce law with reference to carriers by rail. 

Our committee has been very siow in bringing this legislation 
It has been pending for several years. There 


as 


various sources. Bills were introduced in Congress some two, 
three, or four years ago, by which we were asked to regulate 
interstate commerce in certain localities, for instance, over the 
Camden bridge between Camden and Philadelphia. The Senate 
passed a bill for that purpose and sent it to us, but our committee 
decided that it would not legislate upon this question in that 
manner but that we would wait until we were better advised 





aan 
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and then we would pass general legislation governing the regu- 
lation of all interstate commerce by motor busses. So it is only 
after this long delay, after long study by our committee, and 
after the most careful and painstaking investigation, that we 
bring this legislation to you for your consideration. 

Now, what has been the extent of this investigation? Let me 
read to you just briefly what has been done by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They began an investigation themselves, 


which they had a right to do under existing law, because the | 


subject kept coming to them in their official capacity, suggesting 
that there ought to be some kind of regulation of this form of 
transportation. Finally the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
of its own motion and out of a sense of consideration for the 


public interest, entered upon an investigation of this subject. | 


They state in their report that in the course of the investiga- 
tion hearings were held in Chicago, St. Paul, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Detroit, Boston, New York, Asheville, 
Dallas, Kansas City, and Washington, D. C., 

At these hearings— 


And I am reading from page 698 of the report— 
more than 5,000 pages of testimony were given by over 400 wit- 
nesses. The evidence included 403 exhibits— 

And so forth. Who was it the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission heard? According to the gentleman from Alabama they 





only heard the interests—that is, the bus interests—but I read | 
| be made by common carrier motor vehicles operating in interstate 


this from the report: 


The witnesses included Federal, State, county, and municipal offi- 
cials; railroad executives; operators of motor busses and motor trucks ; 
farmers; livestock men; manufacturers; shippers, representatives of 
State regulatory bodies; motor bus and motor truck associations ; 
chambers of commerce; traffic associations; farm bureaus; highway 
commissioners; and the automotive industry. 


Now, it seems to me the Interstate Commerce Commission 
heard about every interest that could be heard in their investi- 
gation of this subject. Their investigation was very thorough, 
and they tried to reach every section of the country and every 
interest in the country, and as a result of the investigation 
they made a very comprehensive report, which is available to 
everyone who wishes to see it. Our committee had the ad- 
vantage of this splendid investigation and of this illuminating 
report of the commission in the consideration of this bill. In 
addition to that, our committee held hearings in the Seventieth 
Congress which extended over some six days, in which we gave 
everyone who had any interest or felt any interest in the pro- 
posed legislation an opportunity to come before us and be heard, 
Then we held hearings also in this Congress. So this legislation 
comes before Congress as a result of a very careful and complete 
investigation of the subject. 

Then after the hearings were completed, we gave as close 
consideration to the provisions of the bill in executive session 
as has ever been done by the committee since I have been a 
member of it. 

To show you what the bill does, I want to read one of the 
first sections of it. Section 2 provides that it shall be the 


| merce. Wear and damage to the highways and the hazard of tra 


duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to supervise and | 


regulate common carriers by motor vehicles as provided under 
the act, and to that end the commission may establish reasonable 
requirements with respect to certain things, and they are as 
follows: 


With respect to continuous and adequate service at just and reasonable 
rates ; 

A uniform system of accounts and reports; 

Qualifications and maximum hours of service of employees ; 

Safety of operation and equipment ; 

Comfort of passengers; and 

Pick-up and delivery points, whether on ‘regular routes or within 
defined localities or districts. 


So the administration of this act is placed in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the whole duty and responsibility of 
regulating interstate transportation by motor bus is reposed in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Of course, this legislation only applies to motor carriers of 
persons. We do not include within the provisions of the bill 
earriers of freight. 

There will no doubt come a time before long when it will 
be necessary for Congress to pass legislation to regulate the 
transportation of freight in interstate commerce by motor car- 
riers; but the investigation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission disclosed that a very great part of the transportation 
of freight by motor vehicles up to this time is done by private 
carriers and by contract carriers and that there are very few 
concerns now engaged in the transportation of freight by motor 
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carriers as common carriers, and the commission recommended 
that it is not necessary at this time, in their judgment, for 
legislation to be enacted for the regulation of motor carriers 
engaged in the transportation of freight; but they recommended 
that Congress enact legisiation regulating interstate carriers of 
passengers. 

There have been some questions asked with reference to the 
necessity for this legislation since the decisions in the Buck 
case and also in the case of Bush against Maloy, the cases 
that went up from the States of Washington and Maryland 

I want to read briefly from the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon that question, so the Members may 
know just what conclusions the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion reached with reference to the necessity of legislation by 
Congress. I believe the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAmMsryer] 
asked this question, and perhaps some of the other Members. 
I read from page 741 of the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission : 

The intrastate transportation of passengers in 43 States and the Dis 
trict of Columbia and of property in 33 States and the District of 
Columbia by common-carrier motor vehicles over the public 
conducted under some measure of regulation It does not 


highways is 
seem con 


sistent with sound public policy that the public, primarily entitled 


use the highways, should be protected against undue and unnece 
use of such highways by common carrier motor vehicles engaged 


intrastate commerce, while unlimited and unrestricted use of them m 


portation are the same whether a motor vehicle of a certain ty; 
moving in interstate or in intrastate commerce With no law 1 

ing interstate commerce carried over the public highways, such 
merce can now be, and is, carried on by as many as desire 
of financial responsibility and free from the slightest 


regardless 
control or regu 
lation as to routes, fares, schedules, public convenience, and necessity, 
and comfort or safety of passengers. Operators engaged in such bu 
ness are not required to report to any authority and save for the police 
regulations of the States and municipalities are subject to none. They 
may operate at their pleasure and may cease operation temporarily or 
permanently as they choose. There is nothing to prevent them from 
discriminating unduly and competing unfairly. The public using such 
lines have no governmental agency of any description to which they 
may appeal in the matter of rates, routes, schedules, or safety in the 
use of the public highways. , 
Highways belong to the public and are primarily for the use of the 
public in the usual and ordinary way. Their use for purposes of ¢ 
is unusual and extraordinary and generally, at least, 
conditioned as legislatures deem proper. The 


in 
such use may lx 


public through Congress 
should say in what manner and under what conditions interstate com 


merce carried by common-carrier motor vehicles on the public highway 
may be conducted. 


This, it seems to me, gentlemen of the committee, is a compre- 
hensive statement of the reasons which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission found should suggest to Congress the enactment of 
legislation governing the transportation of persons by motor 
vehicles in interstate commerce. 

I want to speak now briefly on the administration of the act. 

The bill places the administration of this act primarily in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The bill that was before 
the committee when we entered upon our deliberations provided 
for the authority being granted to the commission to delegate 
the duties under the act to joint boards composed of members 
of the different State boards or commissions appointed by the 
commission. 

There are some members of our committee who believe in this 
plan. There are others who disapprove of it entirely. After 
most careful consideration, we have finally arrived at a plan 
which meets the approval, I think, of practically all the members 
of the committee. 

It provides for the creation of joint boards only for the con- 
sideration of questions arising out of motor-bus operation in 
commerce between two States. That has been sufficiently ex 
plained by the chairman of the committee [Mr. Parker] and 
others, so it is not necessary for me to go into the reasons the 
committee thought justified it in authorizing the creation of the 
joint boards in case of commerce between two States. Suffice it 
to say that by far the greater part of the motor-bus business 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has found to be more or 
less local in its character, and to consist of travel between large 
population centers and suburbs or suburban towns, and the 
questions involved are so local in their character that the 
committee felt that we ought to utilize the services of the mem- 
bers of the utility commissions of these two States in solving the 
problems that would come up under this bill in these localities. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is it correct to say that, except so 
far as the two States are concerned, there would be no prac- 
tical need of the joint boards? Consider for a minute a motor- 
vehicl 
Columbia and 5 miles into Maryland, involving three jurisdic- 
tious, or a line operating from the District of Columbia to New 
York, with the line passing through the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, and New York 
City. Your bill would preclude the joint board in those cases? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What would the gentleman say to 
this: To add to the two States provision by vesting discretion 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission to create a joint board 
in any other instance where it deemed that desirable? 

Mr. DENISON. For myself I would have to oppose that. 
In the first place, if you enlarge the provision for a joint board 
to include motor-bus operations where more than two States are 
involved you are going to get a machinery that, in my judg- 
ment, would be more or less unworkable. 

In the next place, when a question arises, if the commission 
refers the matter to a joint board, they would have to communi- 
cate with the utility commission or the commerce commission 
of 3 or 4 or 5 States. Each of them would have to recom- 
mend some member from their own commission and then the 
luterstate Commerce Commission would have to approve the 
members recommended, and then the commission would have 
to fix a place of meeting of the joint board and call their meet- 
ing; the members of the joint board would have to go to the 
mecting and it seems to me—and it seemed to most members of 
the committee—that the machinery would be too cumbersome 
and too expensive and require too much delay if it should apply 
to more than two States, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Let me suggest that there would 
be no more practical delay in creating a joint board in the 
Virginia case or in the New York case than if there were only 
two States involved. 

Mr. DENISON. You can imagine a case where there would 
not be much more delay involved, and you could say the same 
about four States; but as the number of States is increased the 
impracticability of the plan would be increased, and, of course, 
we would have to draw the line somewhere. The committee 


in its wisdom decided that we ought not to extend the provi- 


sion for joint boards beyond the interstate operations involving 
two States only. 

Mr. ARENTZ. 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Surely the gentleman and the committee has 
the welfare of the individual States in mind in the creation of 
these boards to consider problems arising between the adjoin- 
ing States. Does the gentleman state correctly that, as far as 
the transcontinental bus lines are concerned, they can not be 
reached by any action taken in a case where a board consisting 
of Nevada and Utah or Nevada or California utility comiis- 
sion members is concerned 7 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, the gentleman can understand 
that- we could not arford to pass legislation authorizing the 
representatives of two States to fix rates governing transactions 
between those two States, and allow representatives from two 
other States to fix rates between those States and so on as to 
other States. The gentlenran can see after a moment’s reflec- 
tion that a system such as that would be absolutely destruc- 
tive. We have to have some uniformity in the matter of regu- 
luting the rates and operations of interstate motor-bus carriers. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Then the so-called Shreveport doctrine where 
it applies to rates in competition with intrastate rates would 
apply in every case. We are trying to refer to the case where 
two States can discuss rates between two States and not be- 
tween four or five States. 

Mr. DENISON. Under this bill if there is a motor carrier 
whose operations are limited to commerce between those States, 
the bill would authorize questions arising under its adminis- 
tration to be determined by a joint board, but not in the case 
of a motor carrier that runs across the continent. The gentle- 
man must understand why we have to put a limitation on the 
number of States that might be utilized in forming these joint 
boards. If a motor line runs from New York to San Francisco, 
before we could settle any question arising under this bill, if 
that policy were applied, you would have to call together a 
board made up of members of boards from every State the line 
crosses, 

This bill does not touch the question of taxation, it does not 
affect that at all; it does not take away any of the rights that 
the States now have, so far as taxation is concerned. The 
State can charge a license fee te an interstate carrier to oper- 
ate through its territory or over its roads, provided, of course, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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that no discrimination is indulged in; provided they charge 
the same license fee to an interstate bus that they charge for 
an intrastate bus. This legislation does not affect any of the 


line operating from Richmond through the District of | rights of the States at all. 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. Is it contemplated in this policy that in the 
future, with the rights conferred upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, there would also be a corresponding right to fix 
the power in the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate 
the character of the roadbed on which these bus lines shall 
operate? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not think so, 

Mr. HARE. Would there be any power on the part of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to coerce the States in any 
Way to maintain a certain kind of roadbed? 

Mr. DENISON. None whatever. We have provided in this 
legislation somewhat of a new policy with reference to the ad- 
ministration of the interstate commerce act. We have pro- 
vided here that the commission, in the performance of any duties 
conferred upon it by this act, can delegate the performance of 
that duty to any member of the commission or to any examiner 
of the commission, except in cases where it involves motor-bus 
operations between two States only, where it has to delegate 
that duty to the joint boards provided for in the act. 

I call the attention of the House now to section 17 of the 
interstate commerce act, paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of that section, 
which provide authority in the commission to create divisions 
of the commission composed of not less than three members 
for the transaction of any business which comes before the 
commission. Congress, in the interstate commerce act, author- 
ized the commission to divide itself into divisions to perform 
the various and varied duties that have been assigned to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by Congress. At this point 
I insert these provisions in my remarks, so that they may be 
emphasized if anyone should choose to read what I am saying 
on this bill. 

(2) The commission is hereby authorized by its order to divide the 
members thereof into as many divisions (each to consist of not less 
than three members) as it may deem necessary, which may be changed 
from time to time. Such divisions shall be denominated, respectively, 
division 1, division 2, etc. Any commissioner may be assigned to and 
may serve upon such division or divisions as the commission may direct, 
and the senior in service of the commissioners constituting any of said 
divisions shall act as chairman thereof. In case of vacancy in any 
division, or of absence or inability to serve thereon of any commissioner 
thereto assigned, the chairman of the commission or any commissioner 
designated by him for that purpose, may temporarily serve on said 
division until the commission shall otherwise order. 

(3) The commission may by order direct that any of its work, busi- 
ness, or functions arising under this act, or under any act amendatory 
thereof, or supplemental thereto, or under any amendment which may 
be made to any of said acts, or under any other act or joint resolution 
which has been or may hereafter be approved, or in respect of any 
matter which has been or may be referred to the commission by Con- 
gress or by either branch thereof, be assigned or referred to any of said 
divisions for action thereon, and may by order at any time amend, 
modify, supplement, or rescind any such direction. All such orders 
shall take effect forthwith and remain in effect until otherwise ordered 
by the commission. 

(4) In conformity with and subject to the order or orders of the 
commission in the premises, each division so constituted shall have 
power and authority by a majority thereof to hear and determine, order, 
certify, report, or otherwise act as to any of said work, business, or 
functions so assigned or referred to it for action by the commission, 
and in respect thereof the division shall have all the jurisdiction and 
powers now or then conferred by law upon the commission, and be 
subject to the same duties and obligations. Any order, decision, or 
report made or other action taken by any of said divisions in respect 
of any matters so assigned or referred to it shall have the same force 
and effect, and may be made, evidenced, and enforced in the same manner 
as if made, or taken by the commission, subject to rehearing by the 
commission, as provided in section 16-a hereof for rehearing cases 
decided by the commission. The secretary and seal of the commission 
shall be the secretary and seal of each division thereof. 


I have a letter from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which I received some time ago and which I shall ask the privi- 
lege of inserting in my remarks at this point. The letter shows 
what the commission has done under that power conferred 
upon it in the interstate commerce act and shows, the number 
of divisions that have been created by the commission and what 
are the duties that have been assigned to these various divisions. 
That letter is signed by the secretary of the commission and is 
as follows: 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, February 27, 1929. 
Hon. FE. E. Denison, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Str: The commission is in receipt of your letter of the 7th 


instant, requesting a brief statement showing the various duties which 


have been imposed by Congress upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


sion and the manner in which the commission administers these various 
duties. 

It is practically impossible to include in a brief statement the details 
of the various activities of the commission, and in the following state- 
ment I have indicated in a general way the duties of the commission, 
its organization, and the manner in which the work is carried on. 

The commission is composed of 11 members, and, under authority of 
the interstate commerce act, the commission has divided itself into six 
divisions, each consisting of not than three members. Various 
duties are assigned to these divisions with the right of appeal to the 
full commission of any decision of a division. Any matter may be 


referred to the entire commission by a division or by direction of the 
commission, 


less 


The commission for administrative purposes has distributed its work 


among 13 major bureaus, with several sections in each bureau. Each 
bureau reports to and is under supervision of an individual commis 


sioner, who, in turn, reports to the commission through a division or 
the entire commission, 

To division 1 is assigned the work under section 19a (valuation) and 
section 15a, paragraphs 5 to 9, inclusive (recovery of excess earnings) 

Division 2 hears arguments in formal proceedings in rotation; has 
charge of matters under paragraph 7 of section 15 of 
rates) ; matters arising under paragraph 1 of section 2 
be filed by common carriers by water in foreign commerce) ; applications 
under section 4 (long and short haul clause) ; section 6 (publication of 
rates on less than statutory notice) ; 
under section 20, 


(suspension 


and released-rate applications 


Division 3 hears arguments in formal proceedings in rotation. To 
this division is assigned all cases not orally argued and not assigned 
to a commissioner; bureau of inquiry matters (alleged violations of the 
so-called penal provisions of the act); and applications on the special 
docket for authority to pay reparation, the carriers admitting that the 
rates charged were unreasonable. 

Division 4 hears arguments in formal proceedings in rotation; mat- 
ters arising under sections 204, 209, and 210 of the transportation act, 
1920 (claims of carriers during the Federal control and guaranty 
period) ; paragraphs 18, 19, and 20 of section 1 (certificates of public 
convenience and necessity) ; paragraphs 2, 3, 6 (a), (b), (c), and 9 of 
section 5 (acquisition and control); paragraphs 1 to 10, inclusive, of 
section 20 (statistical reports and accounts of carriers); section 20a 
(issuance of securities; section 15a, paragraphs 10 to 16 (contingent 
fund). 

Division 5 hears arguments in formal cases in rotation. 

Division 6, matters arising under paragraphs 9 to 17 and 21 and 24 
of section 1 (service) ; paragraph 4, section 3 
paragraph 13a of section 6 
water carriers) ; 


(joint use of terminals) ; 
(physical connection rail and docks of 
complaints seeking construction of new roads of pro- 
curement of additional facilities; matters relating to the transporta- 
tion of explosives and other dangerous articles; matters relating to 
efficiency and economy of operation; orders arising out of the railway 
labor act; section 26 of the interstate commerce act (signals and train 
control) ; safety appliances, accident reports, hours of service, ash pan 
and boiler inspection acts; and block signal resolution. 

A copy of the publication containing the interstate commerce act and 
text or related sections of the other acts imposing duties on the com- 
mission is herewith inclosed. The various sections referred to are sec 
tions of the interstate commerce act, as amended. 

If this does not furnish you the information desired, I shall be glad 
to furnish such additional information as you desire. 

Respectfully, 


G. B. McGrnty, Seerctary. 


It will be seen that the letter shows that the commission 
has divided itself into six divisions, composed of three mem- 
bers each, and to each of these divisions have been assigned by 
the commission the administration of various acts and of 
various provisions of the interstate commerce act. This bill 
goes further than existing law and authorizes the commission 
to administer this act through one member of the commission 
or through an examiner of the commission. Why have we done 
that? Gentlemen, there is no public administrative body of 
this Government that is so overworked as is the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

Congress either has to stop placing the administration of 
additional laws in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or else we have got to pass some kind of legislation 
that will relieve the commission of some of the very heavy 
duties they now have to perform; and in order to try out this 
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plan of relieving the commission of some of their burdens and 
helping them to facilitate the transaction of the business that 
we assign to them, this bill puts into legislation the plan of 
allowing the commission to delegate many of the duties arising 
under the act to one member of the commission or to an exami- 
ner of that commission; and then it provides that the m er 
or the examiner shall hold hearings, hear the arguments of the 
interested parties, make an investigation, and render a decision 
in the form of an order of the commission, and file that deci- 
sion or order with the commission; and if no action is taken 
by the commission to suspend it or to vacate it or to grant a 
rehearing, the order of the examiner or of the member becomes 
the order of the commission in 10 days. 

Now, it is believed that this provision of the bill will expedite 
the consideration of the additional business that we are 
ing to the commission, and if it is found by experience to work 
successfully, if it is found that this plan works all right in the 
administration of this act, I have no doubt it will be the 
duty of Congress to pass other legislation to apply the same 


ussign 


soon 


plan to the administration of the interstate commerce act 
generally. 

We will no doubt have to do something soon to relieve the 
commission of some of the very heavy burdens that we have 
placed upon them and to enable the commission to expedite the 


consideration of the increasing number of important questions 
that are coming before them for decision. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairmiun, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. In the administration of this act, which we 
all know will be a very burdensome proposition, under section 
14, as I read the bill, it is provided: 


Whatever is 


amount 


needed for the administration of this act is 
| authorized to be appropriated. 
Has the committee given any careful consideration as to 


what the necessary expenses will be for the administration of 
this act? 
Mr. DENISON. 


I will say to the gentleman that we have 
given no serious consideration to that, for this reason: This 


work has to be done. We did not know to whom it should be 
assigned except to the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is 
important work which has to be done, without regard to what 
it costs, so we have authorized such appropriations as may be 
necessary to properly administer the act and carry out 
purpose. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman allow 
direct his attention to one or two provisions of the bill? 


its 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


me to 


Mr. DENISON. Yes. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I believe general regulation is 
essential. I would like to ask the gentleman why the public 


welfare or the public convenience without any 
“necessity,” should not be made the determining factor in the 
conclusions reached by the commission? I perfectly under- 
stand, so far as railroads are concerned, that some necessity 
for their protection exists since railroad companies own their 
own tracks and have incurred heavy expediture. 
owns the highways. 


specification of 


The public 
Why should not a motor-vehicle license 


be granted to operate over the public highway if that will 
promote the public convenience or general welfare, although 
it might not be a necessity? Why should Congress try to 
protect one common carrier over the highways as against 
another? 

Mr. DENISON. The words “ public welfare” is not a term 
that has received a definite construction by the commission 
and the courts. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But I notice you use the words 


“public convenience.” 
Mr. DENISON. In framing this statute we had to proceed 


in the light of our experience. Forty-three States, I will say 
to the gentleman, have enacted legislation regulating motor 


earriers inside of their respective borders. 

They have followed the plan of granting certificates of con- 
venience and necessity, permitting carriers to operate under a 
showing of public convenience and necessity; and in all the 


laws we have passed regarding interstate transportation by rail 
we have followed the same terms. In framing this legislation 
our committee has followed that expression, because it bas re- 


ceived very definite interpretation by.the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and by the courts, and we felt that inasmuch as 
that standard has been employed by the various States in their 
wisdom in paving the way and blazing the trail in matters of 
this kind, we might very well follow them. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In case of an existing service oper- 
ated by a motor-vehicle corporation which is affiliated with a 
railroad company, a second application will be contested, and 
the contest will be based upon the construction of the 
* necessity.” 

Mr. DENISON. Let me call attention to the paragraph on 
page 12, which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston] 
apparently overlooked, and when I sought 
tion about that particular part of the bill he would not yield 
to We tried to provide against the very thing that the 
genticman from Virginia calls attention to. I refer to para- 
graph (e) at the bottom of page 12, in which we prescribe the 
policy which we think ought overn the commission, It 
provides—I quote 


» 

“, 
o 
- 


to 


In the administration of this act the commission shall, so far as 


is consistent with the public interest, preserve competition in service. 
There were members of our committee who were afraid that 

the bill might be administered in such a way as to tend too 

much toward monopoly operation of motor busses, and by 


this language the committee has intended to express a general | 


poli ‘\ 
tion of 


which should 
the act. 

So we have by that provision informed the commission that 
it is the intention of Congress that in the administration of 
this act the commission should, as far as it is consistent with 
the public interest, preserve competition in service. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. WotLverTon }. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
WOLVERTON ] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, it is the 
purpose of this bill, widely known as the Parker motor bus bill, 
to place motor vehicles engaged in the interstate transportation 
of passengers, under and subject to similar regulatory measures 
as are now effective in 47 States and the District of Columbia. 

NECESSITY FOR REGULATION 

The same reasons that have impelled the enactment by our 
several States, of legislation to control and regulate motor car- 
riers engaged in the transportation of passengers within the 
State, apply with equal force to the interstate transportation of 
passengers. 

rom the standpoint of the public welfare there is no essential 
difference between an interstate and an intrastate service. The 
mere crossing of a State line does not eliminate or change the 
need of regulation. There is identically the same necessity to 
regard and protect the public interest—and the duty to provide 
adequate and continuous service, at just and reasonable rates, 
by carriers financially responsible and otherwise qualified, is 
just as plain in the one case as in the other. Fundamentally, 
there is no difference, other than the question of jurisdiction. 
This arises from the fact that the power to control interstate 
commerce is vested by the Constitution in Congress, while com- 
merce entirely within the State remains subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the State government. 

Prior to March, 1925, however, it had been assumed by the 
State regulatory bodies that until Congress should exercise the 
power vested in it by the Constitution to regulate commerce, 
and thereunder adopt legislation to regulate motor carriers 
engaged in interstate transportation of persons or property, the 
right existed in the State to do so, and that the power to regu- 
late and control continued so long as there was an absence of 
Federal legislation. 
DENIAL OF 


govern the commission in the administra- 


New Jersey [Mr. 


STATE RIGHT 

The Supreme Court of the United States, however, on March 
2, 1925, held, in the cases of Buck v. Kuykendall (267 U. S. 307), 
and Bush Co, v. Maloy (267 U, S. 317), that State regulatory 
bodies could not restrict the operation of motor vehicles en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, except in the proper exercise of 
its police power. Consequently, from that time there has been 
no substantial regulation or control exercised by any agency, 
either Federal or State, over motor carriers engaged 
state commerce, 

Immediately after the decision had been rendered by the 
Supreme Court, denying the right of the State to exercise con- 
trol over interstate motor carriers, a chaotic condition 
created that has grown steadily worse. Interstate bus 
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was 


where State border lines happen to come between large centers 
of population, In Illinois, for example, a 
gaged in interstate operation from 1916 to 1920, 
1921, two; in 1922, three; and in 1923 and 1924, six. On 
December 31, less than a year after the decisions in the 


single bus was en- 


12, 


Buck and Bush cases, there were 121 busses engaged in inter- 


term 


to ask him a ques- | 


in inter- | 


lines | 
sprang up overnight, particularly in the sections of the country | 


inclusive; in | 
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| state operations, which also held certificates permitting intra- 
state operations, and approximately 125 uncertified busses en- 
gaged in interstate operation in Illinois. 

Nowhere was the problem so acute as in New Jersey. This 
| State, by reason of its geographic location between the States of 
New York and Pennsylvania and touching the large cities of New 
York and Philadelphia, presented an unusually attractive field 
for the operation of unregulated interstate motor-bus lines. In 
July, 1926, the Delaware River Bridge, connecting the city of 
Camden, N. J., with Philadelphia, was opened for traffic. This 
Was a signal for the immediate installation of hundreds of un- 
regulated motor busses, of every kind and condition, operating 
from points in New Jersey to Philadelphia. Within two months 
after the opening of the bridge 32 interstate bus routes were 
operating over the bridge, making 2,123 trips daily and carrying 
about 40,000 passengers. In the year 1929 the number of trips 
and passengers carried daily had nearly doubled. The records 
of the Delaware River Interstate Bridge Commission show that 
during the year just closed 1,272,995 single-deck busses and 
40,742 double-deck busses had crossed the bridge between the 
States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. This represents an ap- 
proximate average of 3,600 busses each day, and indicates the 
tremendous problem which has confronted these two States, and 
| particularly the two adjoining cities. 

The conditions that have resulted from this vast number of 
| busses, unregulated, and many operating with no regard for or 
consideration of the public good—fixing rates and fares one day 
and changing them another; a different charge in one direc- 
tion than that returning over the same route; utilizing unsafe 
and insanitary vehicles, often with little, if any, financial re- 
sponsibility to make compensation in case of injury or death; 
determining routes and schedules as best suited their own pur- 
poses and conveniences; using the streets of the municipalities 
and county and State highways without cost; subjecting tax- 
payers to increasing burdens to properly police and direct traf- 
fic, and to repair and maintain streets and highways; refusing 
to permit passengers to alight from busses until they had passed 
beyond the State line to avoid State regulation—these and 
many other equally objectionable practices have caused busi- 
ness men, municipal authorities, civic organizations, and the 
traveling public in the city of Camden, and in every other city, 
| town, borough, and village of south Jersey, to insist that relief 
be granted by some form of adequate regulation. 

Two years ago the opening of the Holland Vehicular Tunnel, 
connecting Jersey City, N. J., with New York City, gave rise 
to similar situations and traffic complications in north Jersey. 

At the present time more than one-tenth of all the companies 

| engaged, throughout the entire country, in the interstate trans- 
portation of persons by motor vehicles operate in the State of 

New Jersey, and nearly one-fifth of all the busses in the United 

States engaged in such business are operated in the State of 

New Jersey. 
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DEMAND FOR REGULATION 


While the demand for Federal regulation may seem more 
insistent in the State of New Jersey than elsewhere, due to the 
correspondingly larger number of operators within that State, 
yet the same conditions, giving rise to the necessity of regula- 
| tion and control, exist in every other State as well. Conse- 
quently, since the decision in the Buck case by the Supreme 
Court, the boards or departments of the State governments 
charged with the regulation of State-operated busses have been 
| asking that Federal legislation be enacted to supervise bus op- 

erators in the field of operation which the State governments 
are unable to reach, but no definite action has been taken, and, 
as a result, conditions have grown steadily worse. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission very early recognized 
the necessity for some form of regulation and instituted a series 
of hearings throughout the United States. At these hearings, 
conducted in the important cities in every locality of the coun- 
try, appeared hundreds of witnesses whose testimony was duly 
recorded. These witnesses included Federal, State, county, 
and municipal officials, railroad executives, operators of motor 
busses and motor trucks, farmers, livestock men, manufacturers, 
| shippers, representatives of State regulatory bodies, motor bus 
| and motor truck associations, chambers of commerce, traffic as- 
sociations, farm bureaus, highway commissions, and the automo- 
tive industry. As a result of these hearings certain conclusions 
were reached by the Interstate Commerce Commission (Docket 
18300), and have formed the basis, in whole or in part, of all 
| bills subsequently introduced into either branch of Congress. 
That public interest required the enactment of Federal legis- 
| lation to control the interstate operation of motor carriers, is 
| clearly set forth in the findings of that commission. In language 
| that is forceful and pertinent the commission emphasizes the 

reason and necessity for Federal regulation, as follows: 
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With no law regulating interstate commerce carried over the public 
highways such commerce can now be, and is, carried on by as many as 
desire, regardless of financial responsibility, and free from the slightest 
control or regulation as te routes, fares, schedules, public convenience 
and necessity, and comfort or safety of passengers. 





Operators engaged 


in such business are not required to report to any authority and, save 
for the public regulations of States and municipalities, are subject to 
none. They may operate at their pleasure and may cease operation 


temporarily 
vent 
public 


or permanently as they choose. There is nothing to pre- 
them from discriminating unduly and competing unfairly. The 
using such lines have no governmental agency of any description 
to which they may appeal in the matter of rates, routes, schedules, or 
safety in the use of public highways. 


And in its conclusions, based upon the facts ascertained in its 
country-wide investigation, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion clearly and definitely stated: 

Regulation of interstate commerce by motor vehicles operating as 
common carriers of passengers on the public highways over regular 
routes or between fixed termini should be provided for by law. 


The same opinion had been expressed by every State board of 
utility commissioners from the time the Supreme Court had 
denied to the several States the right to restrain or regulate 
interstate motor carriers. Numerous bills have been presented 
in both Houses of Congress since that decision, extensive hear- 
ings have been held, but no action has been taken. There has 
been an opinion upon the part of some that no regulation should 
be enacted until sufficient time had elapsed to indicate whether 
motor carriers would prove a permanent and desirable means of 
travel and be accepted by the public as such. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MOTOR CARRIERS INCREASES NECESSITY FOR REGULATION 

The development that has been experienced in the last five 
years has justified, beyond doubt or question, the judgment of 
the far-seeing public officials who had recommended and urged 
regulation. The growth of motor-carrier traffic during this short 
space of time has been tremendous, as will be readily seen from 
the facts made public by the national motor bus division of the 
American Automobile Association. 

In 1925 there were 53,200 motor busses operated; in 1929 there 
were 92,400. In 1925 the miles of route covered by motor busses 
aggregated 345,500; in 1929, 719,500 miles. In 1925 the number 


of bus miles—all common carriers—amounted to 971,000,000 
miles; in 1929 it had reached 1,760,000,000. In 1925 the passen- 


gers carried numbered 870,000,000, and in 1929 the number had 
increased to 1,793,000,000. The gross revenue increased from 
$186,000,000 in 1925 to $366,000,000 in 1929, and the total invest- 
ment had increased from $236,000,000 in 1925 to $531,000,000 in 
1929. 

It is equally interesting to note from the statistics made pub- 
lic by the same association that on January 1, 1929, there were 
699 companies operating 3,451 motor busses over 70,951 miles of 
route as interstate carriers, ; 

These figures, even though they are approximate, indicate 
beyond any doubt that the motor vehicle as an agency of trans- 
portation has come to stay. Its usefulness, desirability, and, 
we can properly say, its popularity as a means of travel, have 
been recognized, accepted, and utilized by the traveling public to 
such an extent that there is no need whatsoever of waiting until 
its development has further progressed. It has now reached 
such proportions and extensiveness that the public welfare can 
no longer be preserved without Federal regulation and control 
to supplement State regulation. 

Not only has there been sufficient development to establish 
motor carriers as an important and established means of trave' 
and to warrant anil make necessary Federal regulation at this 
time, but the experience gained from State regulation and con- 
trol extending over a period of years can now be utilized and 
applied in a helpful way in determining the kind and character 
of Federal regulation that would prove most effective as well as 
beneficial to all interested parties. 

PROVISIONS OF PRESENT BILL 


The bill now before you for consideration, which bears the 
name of the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, represents the best thought and 
judgment of that committee, 

It comes before the House from a committee that has within 
its membership some of the most thoughtful, conservative, and 
conscientious Members from both sides of the House, and con- 
curred in and favorably reported by all but one of its members. 

For nearly two months, and in session almost every day, the 
Ommittee has carefully, zealously, and conscientiously examined, 
discussed, and considered every detail of this bill in the light of 
the testimony produced at numerous hearings, opinions expressed 
by public officials, and parties to be affected, 
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constitutional 
to effectuate 





Questions of policy, administrative features, 
questions, and the proper use of words ar 
the purpose and intent that was sought, required careful and de- 
liberate consideration. To know the membership of the com- 
mittee is sufficient guarantee that the bill as new presented has 
received that careful and thoughtful consideration that a bill of 
such importance should have. 


1 termes 


PUBLIC INTEREST PARAMOUNT 

If careful consideration is given to the different provisions of 
the bill, it will be found that the fundamental theory upon which 
the bill has been drawn is that the public interest is paramount, 
Thus, while consideration has been shown to rights alleged to 
have been acquired by a business that has become established 
and reached tremendous proportions, yet, in the final analysis, 
the rights of the public have not only been preserved but given 
precedence over the private or individual rights of those whose 
business is being regulated. 

The rights of those who have been pioneers in this new field 
of transportation and business endeavor, and have through 
investinent of capital and personal effort built up and established 
a business that is serving the public, have been recognized by 
the provision in the bill that entitles all such as were in bona 
fide operation on the 1st day of January, 1930, to have as a 
matter of right or course a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity that would permit the operation to continue over the 
established route. And then, of course, other provision is made 
for those who shall afterwards apply for a certificate to do busi-, 
ness, and whose applications are heard and determined from the 
standpoint of public necessity and convenience 

Thus, while due recognition is given to established lines of 
service, yet the rights of the public are amply protected and 
preserved. For instance, in section 5 of the bill it is provided: 

No certificate of public convenience and necessity issued under this 
act shall be construed as conferring any proprietary or exclusive rights 
in the public highways. 


It is further provided in the same section: 


In the administration of this act, the commission shall, so far as is 
consistent with the public interest, preserve competition in service 


And then in section 8 of the bill it is distinctly and specifically 
set forth that— 

Any such certificate or permit may be suspended, changed, or revoked, 
in whole or in part, for failure to comply with any provision of this act, 
or with any lawful order, rule, or regulation of the commission promul 
geted thereunder, or with any term or condition of the certificate or 
permit, or whenever the public interest shall so require 

As further evidence of the care that has been exercised to 
properly protect the public, section of the bill provides that 
it shall be the duty of the commission— 


~ 


To supervise and regulate common carriers by motor vebicle as provided 


in this act, and to that end the commission may establish reasonable 
requirements with respect to continuous and adequate service at just and 
reasonable rates, a uniform system of accounts and reports, qualifica- 
tions and maximum hours of service of employees ifety of operation 


and equipment, comfort of passengers, and pick-up and delivery 


potnts 
whether on regular routes or within defined localities or districts 


And in section 6 provision is made with reference to issuing 
certificates of public convenience and necessity that— 


There shall, at the time of issuance and from time to time thereafter, 


be attached to the exercise of the privilege granted by the certificate 
such reasonable terms and conditions as the public convenience and 
necessity may from time to time require, including terms and conditions 
as to the furnishing of additional service over the specified routes or 
between the specified termini, and the extension of the line or lines of 
the carrier, and such terms and conditions as are necessary to carry 


out with respect to the operations of the carrier the 
lished by the commission under section 


And so forth. 
SECURITY FOR 


requirements estab- 


THE PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC 

Another very important feature that has been provided as a 
protection not only for passengers using the motor vehicle of 
the carrier, but also for the benefit of the employees engaged in 
operating the same, as well as persons upon the highways, is the 
requirement contained in section 10 that— 


No certificate or 


charter-carrier permit shall be issued to a motor 
earrier or remain in force unless such carrier complies with such rules 
and regulations as the commission shall adept governing the filing and 
approval of surety bonds, policies of insurance, or other securities or 
agreements, in such form and adequate amount and conditioned as the 
commission may require, for the payment, within limits of liability fixed 


by the commission of any final judgment recovered against such motor 
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carrier on account of death of or injury to persons, or loss of or damage 
to property resulting from the operation, maintenance, or use of motor 
vehicles under such certificate or permit. 


It can be readily seen that this provision gives adequate pro- 
tection in damages to the traveling public, employees, and every 


other person in cases of death of or injury to persons, or loss | 
would | 
include loss of or damage to passengers’ baggage, other auto- | 


of or damage to property. The damage of property 


mobiles on the road, or otherwise. 
of the most outstanding 
against 


This requirement meets one 
complaints that has been charged 


of financial responsibility, and makes responsibility certain. 


RATES, FARES, AND CHARGES 


No regulation of motor busses, operating as common carriers 
under certificates of convenience and necessity, would be com- 
plete or effective from the standpoint of the public unless super- 
visory jurisdiction and power to set aside unjust and unreason- 
able rates, fares, and charges was given to the agency charged 
with the responsibility of admitistering the act. 

Recognizing the importance of this particular feature of regu- 
lation, not only does the act in section 11 clearly and definitely 
require that 

The 


any ¢ 


fares, 
rtificate of 


shall be just 


rates, charges of such 


and 


and 
public 


carriers for 


ssity 


operations under 
convenience issued under 


and reasonable, 


necc 
act 


gut it also provides that 


Any person, corporation, or State board may make complaint in writ- 
ing to the commission that any such rate, fare, or in effect 
or proposed to be put in effect, is or will be unjust or unreasonable. 


charge, 
And then full and complete power is given to the commission 
to set aside any such— 


Rate, fare, or charge complained of if it is found to be unjust or un- 
reasonable, 


And that the public may have the fullest amount of protection 


possible it is also provided that no tariff of rates, fares, or 


charges shall be effective until filed and posted with the com- | 


mission, and that no changes can be made therein except upon 
30 days’ notice, unless the commission for good cause shown 
shall otherwise order. 


With zealous care that every feature of protection should be 


accorded against unfair practices, it has been provided that— 


No such carrier shall charge or demand, or collect or receive, a greater | 


or less or different compensation for the transportation of persons, or 
for any service in connection therewith, between the points named in 
such tariffs, than the rates, fares, or 
in effect the time; 
manner or by any device any portion of the rates, fares, or charges so 
specified, nor extend to any person any privileges or facilities for the 
transportation of persons in interstate or foreign commerce, except such 
as are specified in such tariffs. 


charges specified in the tariffs 


at 


GOOD WILL, EARNING POWER, AND CERTIFICATE 


MENTS OF VALUB 


NOT CONSIDERED AS ELE- 


There is probably nothing in the whole act, however, that 
more clearly and forcibly demonstrates the desire and the pur- 
pose to serve the best interests of the public, and afford every 
possible protection against any unfair or unjust use of the 
privilege that is granted by a certificate to do business, than the 
provision contained in section 11, reading as follows: 

In any proceeding to determine the justness or reasonableness of any 
rate, fare, or charge of any such carrier, there shall not be taken into 
consideration or allowed as evidence of elements of value of the prop- 
erty of such carrier, either good will, earning power, or the certificate 
under which such carrier is operating; and in applying for and receiving 
a certificate under this act any such carrier shall be deemed to have 
agreed to the provisions of this subsection, on its own behalf, and on 
behalf of all transferees of such certificate. 


This provision absolutely precludes any carrier, after having 
received by virtue of this act a certificate to do business, from 
attaching to such certificate, at any time thereafter, a monetary 
value for the purpose of procuring a more favorable rate of fare. 
It would be manifestly unfair and unjust to the public, after 
having granted, without cost to the carrier, the right to operate 
motor buses as a common carrier, to then permit such carrier to 
claim a substantial value for the franchise as a basis for in- 
creased rates or charges. 


Notwithstanding the apparent injustice of such a proposition, | 


yet the fact is that the right to do so was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court in the 


city for railway purposes. Even though the franchise had cost 


the unregulated interstate motor carrier, namely, lack | 


this | 


and no such carrier shall refund or remit in any | 


Sultimore case recently decided. | 
It was held by the court that a street-railway company had a 
right to place a value upen its franchise to use the streets of the 
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| the street-railway company nothing whatsoever, it was neverthe- 
| less permitted to claim for it a value of $5,000,000 as a basis for 
| rate-making purposes. While there may be legal theories to 

sustain such a decision, yet it is wrong in principle. There is 
| no moral right to charge the public for a franchise that has 
| been given to the carrier by the public free of cost. 

To prevent such an unjust situation arising with reference to 
any certificate granted under this act and to preclude any rate- 
fixing body or court from considering it as having value for 
rate purposes, the provision, as quoted, was made a part of the 
act. 

To further make certain that only tangible assets or property 
might be considered in fixing just and reasonable rates, it is 
further declared that neither “good will” or “earning power” 
should be considered as elements of value of the property of 
such carrier, Thus there has been preserved to the public the 
right to have fares fixed upon an actual property-value basis and 
eliminating from consideration any value of an intangible char- 
acter that is alleged to attach to the certificate permitting the 
carrier to do business or otherwise. 


CONSOLIDATION, MERGER, AND ACQUISITION OF CONTROL 


Equally important in safeguarding the public welfare as the 
| provisions already mentioned is the requirement contained in 
| section 9 that no consolidation, merger, or acquisition of control 

of carriers operating under certificates granted by the commis- 
sion shall be lawful, valid, or effectual unless approved by the 
commission as being in the public interest. 

Consolidations or mergers may or may not be good from the 
public standpoint. If the effect of a consolidation or merger is 
to eliminate a duplication of service that is wasteful, and by 
such elimination lessen the cost of service, and thereby make 
possible a lower rate of fare or more beneficial service to the 
public, then it would be in the public interest to permit such 
consolidation or merger. 

jut, on the contrary, if it is apparent that the purpose is 
merely to eliminate competition and thereby enable the carrier, 
without any improvement of service, to charge a higher rate of 
fare or procure some other advantage to itself, then it would 
certainly not be in the publie interest to permit such consolida- 
tion or merger to be effected, and the commission is empowered 
by the bill to deny the same. 

The wisdom and the necessity of making such consolidations 
and mergers subject to the control of the commission, and, de- 
claring the same unlawful and invalid unless approved by the 
commission, is readily apparent. 

It has been the purpose to provide a system of regulation and 
control that would at all times require the operation of inter- 
state carriers to respond to the public interest. 


REMEDY FOR UNLAWFUL OR IMPROPER OPERATION 


To make certain that public rights and convenience should 
have the fullest opportunity of expression, and to compel recog- 
nition of the same by those operating motor carriers under 
| certificates issued by the commission, it is provided in section 2 
of the act that— 

Any person, corporation, or State board may make complaint in 
writing to the commission alleging a failure by any motor carrier to 
comply with the requirements established under this section. If, after 
any such complaint, it is decided, in accordance with the procedure pro- 
vided in section 3, that the motor carrier has failed to comply with 
such requirements an appropriate order shall be issued. 


And, the right of the public to be heard is still further recog- 
| nized in section 3 of the act, where a right to intervene is given 
| in any proceeding that may be pending, reading as follows: 


In accordance with rules prescribed by the commission, reasonable 
| notice shall be afforded in connection with any proceeding under this 
act, to all parties of record and to the governor and the board of any 
State in which the carrier operations involved in the proceeding are or 
are proposed to be conducted, and opportunity for hearing and for inter- 


vention in connection with any such proceeding shall be afforded to all 
| interested parties, 


To make certain that no violation of any requirement shall be 
permitted to continue without remedy, the act in section 13, not 
only provides a penalty for any corporation or person who will- 
fully violates the act, or any final order, or any term or condi- 
tion of any certificate of public convenience and necessity or 
| charter carrier permit, but also provides: 
| 





If any motor carrier operates in violation of any provision of this 
| act, or of any final order thereunder, or of any term or condition of any 
certificate of public convenience and necessity or charter carrier permit, 
the commission or any party injured may apply to the district court 
of the United States for any district where such motor carrier operates, 
for the enforcement of such provisions of this act or of such order, term, 
or condition ; and such court shall have jurisdiction to enforce obedience 
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thereto by a writ of injunction or by other process, mandatory, or other- 
wise, restraining such carrier, its officers, agents, employees, and repre- 
sentatives from further violation of such provision of this act or of 
such order, term, or condition, and enjoining upon it or them obedience 
thereto. 


POWER OF LOCAL BOARDS TO ADMINISTER THE ACT 


Attention is now directed to that further important provision 


| 


of the act contained in section 3, that delegates to local boards, | 


where only two States are involved, the right to hear and de- 


termine on behalf of the Interstate Commerce Commission all | tion 


questions that may arise in the administration of the act. 

It is provided that such joint boards “ shall consist of a mem- 
ber fronr each State in which the motor-carrier operations in- 
volved in the matter are or are proposed to be conducted, and 


| very able and competent members of the committee. 


that the members from any such State shall be nominated by | 


the board of such—referring to board or utility commission hav- 


membership.” 

The advantage to be gained by having a local board pass 
upon matters involved can be readily seen. 

it will bring to the use of the Federal Government all the 
facilities as well as the experience possessed by local authorities 
who are engaged in dealing with local or State matters of a 
similar character, and without any cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment for salaries which otherwise would follow the appoint- 
nrent of additional officers. 


When it is considered that approxi- | 


mately SO to 90 per cent at least of all matters to be heard and | 


determined will affect only two States, and therefore will be 
disposed of by State authorities acting as Federal agents, it 
can be easily realized that the saving to the Federal Treasury 
will be very considerable and this will be accomplished without 
any additional expense to the State government. 

The most important feature, however, from an administra- 
tive standpoint, to be gained by having local State authorities 
designated and empowered to act as a Federal agency, arises 
from the fact that such a board will have first-hand, direct, and 
personal knowledge of local conditions. This is particularly 
desirable in view of the fact that there is no distinguishing 
difference between interstate and intrastate problems other 
than a difference in jurisdiction arising from crossing a State 
line. If it were not for the fact that such a boundary line 
intervened, the regulation or control of the earrier would and 
could be properly and satisfactorily exercised by the State 
board having jurisdiction over operations entirely within the 
State. It would seem, therefore, to be rational and proper to 
enable State representatives to act as a Federal authority in 
dealing with such local interstate matters. 

There is also another possible advantage that might be gained 
from a board so formed, in the opportunity that is afforded 
to deal at the same time with interstate and intrastate opera- 
tions that might have a relationship to one another. The 
authority to act on the intrastate matter would exist by reason 
of the power vested in the individual member as a part or 
representative of the State regulatory body, and the authority 
to act with reference to the interstate matter arises by reason 
of the Federal agency created by this act. Thus, by the exercise 
of both State and Federal power, having due regard to the 
restrictions and limitations of each, it would be possible to 
coordinate the two by appropriate orders in a particular matter 
in such a way that one would supplement the other to the great 
advantage of the public. 

While the act provides that all operations invelving more 
than two States shall be heard by the commission, or a member 
or examiner thereof, nevertheless, it is the opinion and judg- 
ment of many that the provisions now applying to matters 
involving not more than two States might very properly be 
extended to at least three States, and discretionary power 
given to the Interstate Commerce Commission to create such 
joint boards, no matter how many States involved, whenever 
in the judgment of the commission it might properly be done. 
There is much to be said in support of this proposition, and 
the adoption of it would certainly not detract or decrease 
in any way the effectiveness of the administrative features 
of the bill. 

In conclusion, permit me to again emphasize the fact that 
every essential element necessary to preserve the public rights, 
and insure proper regulation and control of this new and 
important means of transportation, has been provided by the 
terms of this bill; and yet, at the same time, have been pre- 
served the rights of those who have invested their capital and 
by initiative and effort built up a substantial business. 

By the passage of this act, to be known hereafter as the 
“Federal motor carrier act, 1930”, the motor vehicle takes 
its place as a part of the great transportation system of our 
country, subject, however, at all times to the same Federal 


ee a eae : “ | system is being established. 
ing jurisdiction of such matters within the State—from its own | 5YSt¢™ '8 Deng estabits ted 
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regulatory power, exercised to promote the public welfare, as 
now prevails with respect to transportation by rail or water. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
interruption ? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Not at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I know it is a very able and very 
competent committee and I know the gentleman is one of the 
I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question: What is the justifica- 
for section 4, the so-called grandfather clause? That 
section gives a preference to persons or corporations actually 
operating when the system goes into effect and after the ex- 
piration of the 90-day period which is given for the considera- 
tion of the situation by the commission. It seems to me there 
is no good reason for giving any such preference when a new 
In addition to that may I suggest 
that if you accord that preference it will inure to the benefit of 
the very large number of lines operating over the Camden 
sridge and operating through the tunnel between New York 
and New Jersey. The evil you have mentioned would continue. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. I had expected to speak 
in reference to that feature at a different point in my remarks, 
but I will refer to it now if the gentleman wishes. The justifi- 
cation, in my opinion, for the so-called grandfather clause is 
this: During the five years that have intervened between 1925, 
when the Supreme Court rendered its decision, and the present 
time, interstate transportation of persons by motor carriers has 
been undergoing development, 

When bills were first introduced to regulate interstate motor 
carriers—and there has not been a session of Congress since 1925 
in which such bills have not been introduced in both Houses of 
Congress—objection was made and the thought expressed that 
this means of transportation had not developed sufficiently either 
to give the experience or to create the necessity for its regula 
tion. The five years that have intervened have been sufficient 


Would the gentleman object to an 


to afford the experience necessary to regulate, and have also 
|} demonstrated the necessity for such legislation. It was recog- 
nized by the committee that there were some rights which 





should be preserved; that the rights of those who had pioneered 
in this new system of transportation, who had invested their 
eapital, and who had by their initiative built up a substantial 
business, should not be entirely disregarded. It is also justified, 
in my judgment, for the reason that it preserves that competi- 
tion which has grown up in the last five years; therefore, when 
this bill takes effect, instead of eliminating competition and 
creating a monopoly, it gives the right to those who are already 
in the business to continue, and to the extent that there 
competition at the present time it is preserved by this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Section 9 of the bill authorizes the con- 
solidation of these previous competitors so that there will be no 
competition, even under the grandfather clause. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. The consolidation feature 
of this bill, in my opinion, is one of the features that does pre- 


is 


from New 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 


serve existing competition at the present time, because it 
specifically provides that every consolidation, merger, and 


acquisition of control is invalid and unlawful unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall find it to be in the public 
interest. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. It is a fact, is it not, that the same 
commission or court which is empowered to regulate the rates 
for railroad transportation is also empowered to fix the rates in 
motor-bus transportation? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. No; the power given by 
this bill to the Interstate Commerce Commission is not to fix 
rates but to set aside rates that are found to be unjust and 
unreasonable. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Well, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is created by the Congress to adjust the rates on 
interstate commerce by railroad, is it not? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. I believe so. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The gentleman would not 
say that it is? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. What power or what agency does 
this bill authorize to regulate rates? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. The commission has the 
power to set aside any rate that is unjust and unreasonable, 


like to 
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SPROUL of Kansas. Then, that is all the power it has— 
aside what it determines to be unreasonable. 
WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Yes; in my opinion. 
SPROUL of Kansas. Have the railroads the power to 
protest against the bus rates? 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. No; 
Particular care has been that such should not be the 
situation Motor carriers recognized in bill as an 
independent system of transportation. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; 
sumed the chair, Mr 
the Whole Hlous« 
committee, 
1028S ) 


Mr 
to st 
M 
Mi 


not under this bill. 
taken 


are this 


and the Speaker having re- 
Leuceacn, Chairman of the Committee of 


having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
to regulate the transportation of persons in interstate 
and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating on the pub- 
lic highways, had come to no resolution thereon. 
EXTENSION OF THE BILL 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to warn you against swallowing the Parker bus 
bill lock, stock, barrel, and ramrod, as written, without 


REMARKS MOTOR BUS 


The 
the 


Comission. 


original Parker bill proposed that the commissioners of 
serve in connection with the Interstate Commerce 
Under the present provisions of the bill the State 
will only take part in where a bus line 
operates in not more than two States. If this is fair and need- 
ful in working out complaints, regulations, and rates applied 
to bus lines operating in two States, why will not it apply in 
live States? Why will not it be helpful in every case regardless 
of how many States are covered by a bus line? 

I think the time has come when we should have some legisla- 
tion along the lines contained in this bill, but unless my amend- 
nrent or a similar one is adopted I propose to vote against it. 
I um a great admirer of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PARKER], the author of this bill. He is always frank and sin- 
cere about all matters, but I disagree with him when 
that the public was represented before his committee by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Those of us who represent the 
agricultural States have just reasons for feeling that way be- 
cause of the attitude of this commission toward agriculture and 
the public in fixing railroad rates’ that have helped to paralize 
agriculture. Mr. Parker stated in his speech that this 
would virtually extend the interstate commerce act to the nrotor- 
bus transportation and that the commission would have an 
authority over rates Which must be just and reasonable. Several 


States 


commissions Cases 


years ago the Congress of the United States delegated its rights | 


and powers in rate making and other matters, to the rail- 
roads; and Members here know from experience in trying to 
look after the interest of their constituents that they have prac- 
tically no redress in trying to hammer down unjust and unrea- 
sonable passenger and freight rates. 


as 


I am not willing to pass up further rights of the States and | 
bus lines and the public absolutely at the mercy of | 


leave the 
this commission, The comnrittee reporting this bill based this 
legislation on the investigation and recommendation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The committee did leave out 


the recommendation of the commission; that is, the inclusion of | 


truck lines. 


To my mind that was done for the purpose of expediting the | 


passage of the bill. Rest assured, my friends, that the months 
will not be many before the truck lines will be in. For years 
we have tried to legislate to do away with the Pullman sur- 
charge, but Congress has been unable to do this. The bus as 
well a 
the 


Interstate Commerce Commission and the selfish interest 
the railroads is largely to blame. 
Pullman surcharge and increased rates, especially freight rates, 
regardless of the interest of the public, agriculture, and the 
shipper, until they have driven them to these lines in self- 
defense, Before all of this power was given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, doing for the railroads what they could 
not do for themselves; that is, in fixing uniform rates, cutting 
out rebates and other arrangements on the part of the railroads 
to get business from competing lines, the railroads were in as 
bad shape as the unorganized farmers are to-day. 

Compare the value of railroad stocks at the time when they 
were competing and now, under the regulatory and rate-making 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I am not against the railroads. They should be permitted to 


earn a fair rate on their legitimate investment. In the mean- 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do | 


on the state of the Union, reported that that | 


giving | 
serious consideration and support to an amendment that I pro- | 
pose to offer, unless offered by some Member reporting the bill, 
whereby the interest of the States and public will be preserved. | 


he states | 


bill | 


s the truck lines are growing by leaps and bounds, and | 


They have held on to the | 
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| time, this commission and the railroads should be willing to 
help work out regulations and legislation that would be helpful 
to the public interest and agriculture; especially when it would 
not interfere with a reasonable return to them. 

I have a bill pending before the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee which is a very short but important bill, H. R. 198. I am 
going to insert it in the Recorp at this point. 


Marcu 12 


A bill to regulate interstate shipments of cotton, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
| establish and enforce preferential rates on shipments of cotton based 
| upon the cubic contents of the bale. In reaching its decision the com- 
shall take into the density of the bale, the 
amount of space it occupies, its uniformity in size, the character of 
its covering safeguard against damage or fire, and any other 
points that seem fairly to entitle it to favorable discrimination. 


mission consideration 


as a 


If this bill is passed, it will enable the railroads to haul 100 
bales of cotton in one box car, whereas, under the present worn- 
| out, wasteful method of baling cotton they only haul from 30 
to 35 bales in one car. The present method of baling and com- 
pressing cotton makes it very expensive to haul, because it is 
very bulky, as shown by the statement just made. To-day I 
ean ship 1 bale of cotton just as cheap as I can ship 1,000 bales 
per 100 pounds. The commission states that this is a good bill, 
but I have been unable to get their indorsement. 

Up to this time the railroads have been satisfied, because the 
rates received in hauling cotton are based on three cars for 
100 bales. The large compress owners at central points and the 
ports have a monopoly on compressing cotton; therefore do not 
give a “rap” for farmers, and they oppose the bill. As usual, 
the commission having no complaints from the railroads and 
no request for this piece of legislation, and the compress com- 
panies objecting to same, why, it means that the public and 
agriculture be damned. I have letters like this from people 

| interested in the cotton farmer: 

I keep up with the efforts of Congress to help cotton farmers, and it 


puzzle to me why legislation like your bill (H. R. 198) not 
promptly enacted into law. 


is a is 


I hope that the chairman, Mr. PARKER, will see that I have 
the privilege of presenting the facts to his committee on this 
bill. A large percentage of the cotton in the South is being 
transported by trucks, and this means the establishment of 
truck lines. Vegetables and fruits are also being transported 
by trucks because of the unreasonable freight rates. I have 
been thinking for some time that these new lines of business 
would either reduce these unreasonable rates or that the rail- 
roads would come in through this type of legislation and take 
over this business through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Producers have been driven into these lines because it is 
the only way to overcome the high-handed methods used by the 
commission in fixing, in many cases, unreasonable rates. Now 
| the commission is coming to Congress requesting that these lines 
be placed in their hands on the grounds that they represent the 
public’s best interest. The railroads, as the records will show, 
have bought up quite a large percentage of the bus lines, and I 
predict, with the passage of this bill, that “it won’t be long” 
until they will be able to put independent carriers out of busi- 
ness, and the public will have to pay prevailing prices fixed by 
the commission and charged by the railroads. If you want this 
to happen vote for the bill and vote down my amendment. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] offered a very im- 
portant amendment, making a clear statement why his amend- 
ment should be voted up in the interest of the public. It was 
promptly voted down. I know of no better argument in behalf 
of the Moore amendment than that made by my friend and 
|} colleague [Mr. McSwatn] in referring to the case pending in 
North and South Carolina. As stated by him, these people have 
the money to build these lines. The public is praying for same. 
Those interested have proven beyond a shadow of doubt that 
it would be a great convenience to this splendid section, but an 
old-line railroad, the Southern, now established and making 
more money than ever before, is fearful of competition and 
comes stating to the Interstate Commerce Commission: 





| 


While this will be convenient to these sections, it is not really neces- 
sary, because these people can go to the expense of longer hauls and 
travel and be accommodated by the Southern Railroad. 


substitute for the Parker bus bill. If the commission had 
wanted to remedy the situation that they complain about and 
preserve the interest of the public and the rights of the States, 
the Huddleston substitute should have been acceptable, but it 
did not enable the railroads to take over these lines; therefore 
was voted down, 


| 
} 
| 
| Mr. Hvuppieston, my colleague from Alabama, offered a fair 
i 
' 
| 
| 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill now before the House, 
H. R. 10288, is to place bus lines carrying passengers between 
two or more States under the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This legislation is wanted by the rail- 
and the bus companies. There is very little, if any, 
demand from the people for it. The railroads can now 
the bus lines that are doing an interstate business, but 
would not be protected from other bus lines going into 
business in competition with them. 

If this bill passes, the railroads can purchase the interstate 
bus lines and be protected from future competition. The bus 
companies doubtless waut to sell to the railroads for a big 
profit and, therefore, want this bill for that purpose. The inter- 
State busses can how carry pussenger's a long distance for about 
one-half the price that must be paid over railroads, for the rea- 
son that the roadway for the bus line is furnished free and the 
people get a benefit in reduced rates. 

I thought the Esch-Cummings railroad law was the most 
iniquitous piece of legislation of this character that was ever 
passed by a legislative body in any civilized country of the 
world. It raised freight rates on the people of Texas $60,000,- 
OO a year, Or $12 for each man, woman, and child. The Inter- 


roads 


they 
the 
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If we pass this bus bill now before the House, we are doing 
the same thing nationally as the States have been doing within 


| their own borders. 


buy | 


state Commerce Commission, under the authority granted it by | 


the Esch-Cummings railroad law, has absolutely taken charge 
of intrastate railroads and destroyed State lines generally. A 
railroad can not even extend its line a distance of 10 feet in 
Texas without getting permission from the regulatory body at 
Washington. This regulatory body is not elected by the people. 
It is not responsible to the people directly. The only difference 
between this proposed bus bill and the Esch-Cummings railroad 
bill is that this bill is considerably worse. This bill is for the 
railroads and bus companies. It is against the interest of the 
people. I predict that 
busses will be owned by railroad companies. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the bus bill now before 
the House is a matter of very grave importance, turning over the 
regulation of the in interstate traffic to the 
Commerce Commission ang giving them the power to determine 
the rates charged by the busses and giving them the power to 
grant licenses or certificates to one bus on the public highways 
and refusing such a license to all others. 

This same Interstate Commerce Commission has charge of the 
regulation of the railways, together with the naming of the 
rates charged by the railways for their services. 

If this bill is successful, I have no doubt the trucks in 
state commerce will, in like manner, be regulated so that 
shortly we will have all of the forms of transportation in the 
United States in the hands of these 11 men composing the 


busses 


inter- 


Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States, with the | 


power to say who shall use the roads and who shall not, and 
with the power to say what charges shall be made for the 
services rendered. 


The States have passed laws regulating intrastate commerce 
within their borders carried on by busses and trucks. 

The farmers generally have furnished the land upon which 
these roads are built, and to a very large extent have furnished 


the money which paid for the building of the roads. In most 
States the property rights still rest with those who furnished the 
land for the roads, and an easement vests in the county and the 


| agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 


within five years all these interstate | 


Interstate | 


very | 


| SMITH 


| native sons. 


It seems to me that if a bus line or a truck line is to have an 
exclusive right it could only be on its own right of way. The 
idea of giving up the highways to monopoly is abhorrent to me, 
and I will vote against the bill. 

When we have by law in concentrating all the 
transportation facilities of America in the hands of one execu- 
tive and all other activities—outside of farming, perhaps 
the hands of a few other executives, while everybody 
servants of these executives, we may hesitate and 
our work and wonder why we found it wise te 
the individual the opportunity to have 
calling. 


succeeded 


in 
becomes 
contemplate 


away from 
business and 


take 
his own 


THE 


Mr. Speaker, I ask 
from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 15) to amend the 
titled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof,” July 3, 1926, amended, with a House 
amendment, insist upon the House amendment and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent to tuke from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 15), 
with a House amendment, insist on the House amendment, and 
The elerk will 


RETIREMENT BILI 
Mr. 
take 


act el 


LEHLBACH. unanimous consent to 


approved 


as 


report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
tleman from New Jersey? [After a pause.] 
none, and appoints the following conferees: 
of Idaho, and Jerrers. 


ren- 
The Chair hears 
Messrs. LEHLBACH, 


WILLIAM HOWARD 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
sert in the Recorp some remarks of my own, being a 
from my State to the late Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

The SPEAKER. The 
mous consent to extend 
ner indicated. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, the people of Vermont join in 
the profound universal grief at the passing of the great jurist 
and executive, William Howard Taft, former President, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Ohio takes pride in the fact that he was of her great 
Vermont takes pride in the fact that he w one 
of her illustrious grandsons, for the story of his ancestors runs 
through a hundred years of life along the foothills of the Green 
Mountains. 

There his father was born, brought up and educated. His 
grandfather served for many years as a judge of the court of 
the county where I have practiced since admission to the bar. 
The Chief Justice loved Vermont because the ancestral homes 


TAFT 


Mr. GIBSON. in- 


tribute 
United States 


gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 


his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
Is there objection? 


and 


one 


as 


| of both the Taft and the Howard families were within its con- 


State over the roads, and the legislatures generally have passed | 


laws reguiating the busses and trucks and in so doing have 


vested a power in the public-utility commission of the State to | 
grant licenses to people who apply for the use of the roads and | 


also to refuse to other people similar licenses, so that monopolies 
exist in both bus and truc* traffic in the States, and this hill 
now before the House will fasten this kind of a policy upon the 
whole country. 


The question arises whether or not it is wise public policy to 


make the public highways no longer public and for the use of | 


all the people upon the same terms. The person who paid for 
the road, for the most part, may now be limited in his use of 
the road. He may want to run a bus or he may want to run a 
truck, and the chances are he will not be able at all to secure 
a license or certificate for that purpose. Has the State a right 
to discriminate between its citizens as to the use of public 
highways? 

Are we to turn these highways over to a few people for 
certain very important services such as trucking and bus lines 
in a manner So that others can not enter into the business even 
though they are just as well qualified in every way? Are we 
ready for this kind of monopoly? Are we satisfied to have it 
continued? Has the State any right to take public property 
such as roads and turn them over to certain individuals for 
their exclusive use for certain purposes? 


| the great 


fines. 

When death ends the career of one who has been. the Chief 
Executive of the Nation its people are drawn together in a 
common sorrow. When death comes to who has served 
faithfully and with ability at the head of two departments of 
the Federal Government «nd as the Chief Executive of a creat 
eolonial dependency; to one who has served the East and 
served the West, nations and races are united in appreciation 
of a great loss to mankind at large and are brought together 
in a common bond of sorrow. 

Vermont humbly offers her tribute to the memory 
men of a generation that spans the most important 
period in the development of America; to one who drew the 
elements of his sterling character and the inspiration for 40 
years of service to his country and his fellow men from the 
stock of the common people who dwelt on the hills and along 
the valleys of that State, a people ever faithful in service to 
their country and their God; to one who, when the voice of the 
Master bade him, “ Enter thou in,” could hear the rising world- 
wide tribute of grateful homage— 


one 


of one of 


Well done, good and faithful servant. 


His life needs no eulogy. Words fail in an attempt to do it 
justice. There it stands colossal before us. It pronon its 
own eulogy in mute but splendid eloquence to this and to gener- 
ations te come. 
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In paying tribute we should give thanks that God has given to 
the 
Taft, men inspired by 
her true and 


greed, passion 


sufe course through the treacherous eddies of 
and prejudice to the safe haven of peace, secur- 
ity, and perpetuity. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the pending 
beyond the 6-hour period and that to-morrow may be given 
over to general debate on the bill, and that we commence to read 
the bill for amendment on Friday. 

The SPEAKER. 


continued 

time that 

tion? 
There was no objection. 


beyond the 6-hour period until not 


the House shall adjourn to-morrow. 


later than 
Is there objec- 


CLAIM BY THE GOVERNMENT OF NORWAY (H. 317) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which with accompany- 
ing papers was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 


poc, No, 


relation to a claim presented by the Government of Norway for | 
the payment of interest on certain sums advanced by it for this | 
in connection with its representation of American | 


Government 
interests in Moscow, and I recommend that an appropriation be 


authorized to effect a settlement of this Claim in accordance with | 


the recommendation of the Secretary of State. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 
THe Wuitre House, March 12, 1930. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on February 12, 
1930, present to the President, for his approval, bills of the 
Hlouse of the following titles: 

H. R. 7372. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Depart- 
ment of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the 
Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden Road between Hum- 
phreys and Benton Counties, Tenn.” ; and 


H. R. 7373. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An | 


act granting permission to the State Highway Commission of the 
State of Tennessee to construct 
River at Savannah, 
Selmer Road.” 


Hardin County, Tenn., on the 


ADJOURN MENT 

And then, on motion of Mr. PARKER (at 4 o'clock and 44 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
March 13, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, March 13, 1930, 


as 


reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: | 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON THD POST OFFICE 
NO. 8 


(10 a. m.) 


mails (H. R. 743). 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


the 


To provide for the retirement of disabled nurses in the Navy 


(HL. R. 10875). 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


(10 a. m.) 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United | 


States (H. J. Res. 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res, 99). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res, 219). 


Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the | 


Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res, 246). 


service of the Republic such strong men as William Howard | 
the highest ideals of patriotism, to chart | 


motor bus bill may be extended | 
| forests from fire (H. R. 3245). 


The gentleman from New York asks unani- | 
mous consent that general debate on the pending bill may be | 
the 
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COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
House Resolution 141. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 


Authorizing appropriations for the construction and mainte- 
nance of improvements necessary for protection of the national 


Marcu 12 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
362. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
| report of an accumulation of papers which are not needed in 


| the transaction of public business and have no permanent value 


or historical interest ; to the Committee on Disposition of Useless 


| Executive Papers. 


363. A letter from the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
transmitting report of the uncompleted bridges of the oversea 
highway from Key West to the mainland in the State of Florida 
(H. Doc. No. 316): to the Committee on Roads and ordered to 
be printed, with maps. 





on 


a bridge across the Tennessee | 
Savannah- | 


AND POST ROADS—-SUBCOMMITTEE | 


To prohibit the sending of unsolicited merchandise through 


| 3187. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7639. A 
bill to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize payment of 
six months’ death gratuity to depeudent relatives of officers, en- 
listed men, or nurses whose death results from wounds or dis- 
ease not resulting from their own misconduct,” approved May 
22, 1928; with amendment (Rept. No. 883). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Pensions. H. R. 10466. A 
bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philip- 
pine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and for other 
purposes ; without amendment (Rept. No, 884). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H.R. 9761. A 
| bill to authorize the issuance of patents in fee for Indian 
homesteads on the Crow Reservation, the Blackfeet Reservation, 
and the Fort Belknap Reservation, in the State of Montuna, 
upon written application therefor; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 885). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 10216. 
A bill authorizing per capita payments to the Shoshone and 
| Arapahoe Indians; without amendment (Rept. No. 886). Re- 

ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 
in the State Department (Rept. No. 887). Ordered to be 
printed. 

| REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee 
bill for the relief of Hugh 
(Rept. No. 875). 
| House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. 
1076. 
(Rept. 
House. 

Mr. KINZER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2587. A bill 
for the relief of James P. Sloan; with amendment (Rept. No. 
877). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. 


AND 


on Claims. H. R. 392. A 
S. Gibson; without amendment 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


H. R. 
A bill for the relief of Jacob 8S. Steloff; with amendment 
No. 876). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 





H. R. 
A bill for the relief of Agnes Loupinas; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 878). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. 
3422. A bill for the relief of Gustav J. Braun; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 879). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3811.. A bill for 
| the relief of Elmo K. Gordon; without amendment (Rept. No. 
| 880). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KINZER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4469. A bill 
for the relief af Second Lieut. Burgo D. Gill; without amend- 


H. R. 
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ment (Rept. No. 881). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3801. A 
bill waiving the limiting period of two years in Executive 
Order No. 4576 to enable the Board of Awards of the Navy 
Department to consider recommendation of the award of the 
distinguished-flying to members of the Alaskan aerial 
survey expedition; without amendment (Rept. No. 882). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


cross 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 tule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7221) granting a pension to Mae R. Braman; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9252) granting a pension to Myra A. Penning 
ton; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


¢ 
Ol 


re- 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were | 


introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 10650) to amend an act creat- | 
ing the Federal Power Commission, approved June 10, 1920, to | 


provide for a permanent full-time commission; to provide for 
the employment of the necessary technical, expert, and clerical 
employees ; to provide for the valuation of projects constructed 
prior to the said act of June 10, 1920, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 10651) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near Wellsburg, W. Va.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 10652) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to purchase land and construct build 
Ings 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 10653) to amend an act en 
titled “An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a foreign 


commerce service of the United States, and for other purposes,” | 
approved March 3, 1927; to the Committee on Interstate and | 


Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. KORELL: A bill (H. R. 10654) to authorize an 


appropriation to provide additional hospital facilities for per- | 


sons entitled to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ 
act of 1924, as amended, at the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
hospital on Marquam Hill, Portland, Oreg.; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 10655) to establish a 
laboratory for the study of the criminal, dependent, and de- 
fective classes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10656) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to fix and regulate the salaries of teach- 
ers, school officers, and other employees of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia,” approved June 20, 1906, 


as amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the | 


District of Columbia. 


By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (Hi. R. 10657) to amend Judiciary all papers concerning the conduct of Judge Harry B. 


section 26 of the act entitled “An act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, 
amended; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 10658) to amend section 
1 of the act of May 12, 1900 (ch. 393, 31 Stat., 177), as amended 
(U. 8. C., see. 1174, ch. 
and Means. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 10659) to amend the act 
of March 2, 1929, entitled “An act to enable the mothers and 
widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
American forces now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to 
make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries”; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A 


as 


bill (H. R. 10660) to authorize the 


Secretary of the Treasury to proceed with the cleaning, pointing, | 
painting, and repairing of all exterior stone, metal, and wood | 


facings on the United States post-office building in Chicago, Il.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts: 
to reduce passport fees, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 10662) providing | 


for hospitalization and medical treatment of transferred mem- 


and facilities suitable for radio research investigations; to | 


21, title 26) ; to the Committee on Ways | 


A bill (H. R. 10661) 
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| bers of the Fleet Naval Reserves and the Fleet Marine Corps Re 
serves in Government hospitals without expen 
to the Committee on Nava! Affairs. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 10668) tions 
and repairs to the U. S. S. Henry County; to the Committee on 

| Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10664) 
idmiralty act, approved 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (HL. R. 10665) to purchase 
} and erect in the city of Washington the group of statuary k 
as the Indian Buffalo Hunt; to the Committee on Rules, 
By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (HH. R, 
to provide for the refitting of the frigate Constitution; 

Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10667) to amend 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555) by adding a new see- 
tion, providing for additional pay for railway postal 
required to carry arms; to the Committee on 
and Post Roads, 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 10668) to authorize issuance 
| of certificates of citizenship to certain veterans of the World 
War; to the Committee on Immigration and N 

Also, a bill (H. 10669) relating to edu 
; ments of applicants for citizenship; to the ¢ 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10670) to amend the naturalization 
in respect of competency of witnesses; to 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 10671) 
| contracts to sell in interstate and 
Committee on Interstate and Fore 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 10672) to amend the natur 
zation laws in respect of posting of notices of petitions 
citizenship; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali 
tion. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 10673) to amend an 
titled “An act making it a felony with penalty for certain 
to enter the United States of America under 
in violation of law,” approved March 4, 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10674) authorizing 
payment of six months’ death gratuity to beneficiaries of trans 

members of the Fleet Naval Reserve and Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve who died while on active duty; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10675) relating to 
examination of applicants for positions under the apportionment 
| provisions of the act of July 16, 1883, commonly known as the 
| civil service act; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

ty Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 10676) to restrict the expedi- 
tious handling, transportation, and delivery of certain mail 
matter where local or contractual conditions are inadequate; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 10677) to amend the act 
| entitled “An act for making further and more effectual provi- 
sion for the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other purposes; to the Com 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A resolution (H. Res. 184) directing 
the Attorney General to transmit the Committee 


to the reservists ; 


to provide for alter 


to amend section 5 of 
March 9, 1920; the 


th in 


on 


* sults 


to Coninittes 


owl 


LOGG6) 


* to the 


clerks when 


the Post Olfice 


Naturalization. 


ational 
mmittee 


ei . ye 
ik. require- 


on Immi- 


laws 
the Committee on 
relating to 
foreign commerce ; 
ign Commerce. 


sales and 
to th 


act en- 
aliens 
certain conditions 
1920; to the Committee 


| ferred 


to on the 
Anderson, a district judge of the western district of Tenne 
to the Committee on the Judicary. 

By Mr. CRISP: A resolution (H. Res. 185) for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 10475, to authorize the creation of organized rural 
communities to demonstrate the benefits of planned 
and supervised rural development; to the Com 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A resolution (H. Res, 
pressing the belief that the incorporation into a treaty 
reduction of naval armament of a provision for 
would meet with the cordial approval of the people ol 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 264) 
an appropriation to complete the restoration of the 
Constitution; to the Committee on Appre priation . 


Ssee ; 


settlement 
Rules. 
186) « 

for the 


conference 


mittee 


making 
frigute 


MEMORIALS 


of Rule XXII, memorials were pr 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the St 
urging the Congress of the United States to appropriat 


Under clause 3 


of New 


ate 


provisions of the 


op Military 


cient funds to carry out 
act of 1920; to the Committe 


the national 


Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
Mr. ALLEN: A bill (HH. R. 10678) for the relief of Ben D. 
Showalter; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ALMON: A bill (HL R. 10679) 
pointment of Roger Williams Autry 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 10680) for the 
William H. Carter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
ty Mr. BEERS: A bill (HL R. 10681) 
pension to Fleck; to the 
Pensions. 
Also, a bill 
4 


3y 


to authorize the ap- 
second 


as a 


of hleanor Committee on 
(H. R. 10682) granting an increase 
Sophia C, Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (CH. R. 
increase pension to Jennie Miller; to 
Invalid Pensions. 


of the Committee 


Also, a bill (HL. R. 10684) granting an increase of pension to 
Klizabeth Barr; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 10685) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah R. Rodkey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10686) 
O'Brien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 10687) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Wiggin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 10688) 
Bertha Hymes Sternfeld; to the Committee 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


granting a pension to Margaret 


the relief of 
World War 


for 
on 


W. Robertson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill 
John F. Dean; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 10691) to reimburse Damp- 
skib Aktiese]l 
damuge to said vessel; 

By Mr. ESTERL\ 
ol pension to Anna 
Pensions 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 10693) for the 
relief of the city of Glendale, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 10694) granting a pension 
to Ella Elizabeth Ayers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10695) for the relief of George Fletcher 

srown; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10696) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Carr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (1. R. 10697) for the relief of the 
heirs of C. K. Bowen, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 10698) for the relief of 
Alfred M. Hilton; to the Committee on Claims. 

sy Mr. GREGORY: A bill (H. R. 10699) granting a pension 
to Mellie M. Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 10700) granting a pension 
to Thomas E. Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (THI. R. 10701) granting an increase of 
pension to Willis E. Van Vranken; to the Committee on Pen- 
S1lOnS, 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10702) granting 
an increase of pension to Rufus M. Barnes; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10703) granting 
a pension to Barbara Callender; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 10704) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Melvin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Lensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10705) grant- 
ing a pension to Joseph Caldwell Kelly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL R. 10706) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah Carver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10707) granting an increase of pension 
to Howard M. Katz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 10708) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy L. Corwin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 10709) granting a pension to 
Rose Yorke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. KNUTSON: A Dill (H. R. 10710) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Fatima Fleming; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


to the Committee on Claims. 


M. Rode; to the Committee on Invalid 


> 
a) 


By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 10689) for the relief of Royal 


(H. R. 10690) for the relief of | 


iap Roskva, owners of the steamship Roskva, for | 


: A bill (H. R. 10692) granting an increase | 


| 


| 


lieutenant, | 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10711) granting an increase of pension 
to George Earle Barr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 10712) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert C. Kinsey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 10713) granting an in- 
creuse of pension to Eliza Mulvania; to the Committee on 


| Inva'id Pensions. 


relief of | 


granting an increase | 
Invalid | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10714) granting an increase of pension 
to Susanah Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10715) granting a 
pension to John W. Mercer; to the Committee on Invalid 


| Pensions. 


of pension to | 


By Mrs. NORTON: A bill CH. R. 10716) for the relief of the 


| mayor and aldermen of Jersey City, Hudson County, N. J., a 


10683) granting an | 
on | 


municipal corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10717) granting an increase 


| of pension to Mary Devine; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 





sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10718) granting an increase of pension to 
Cora J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 10719) for the relief of Capt. V. 
V. de Sveshnikoff ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: A bill (H. R. 10720) to authorize a 
preliminary examination of the French Broad River for the 
purpose of flood control; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A bill (H. R. 10721) for the relief of Sara 
Riddle; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 10722) granting 
a pension to Callie N. Todd; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10723) granting a pension to Lawrence 
Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

iy Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10724) to extend the bene- 
fits of the employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to 
Abigail Bailey; to the Commiitee on Claims. 

sy Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10725) granting a 
pension to Charlottie Friend; to the Committee on Invalid Pen 


| sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10726) granting a pension to Hulda M. 
Sharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 10727) granting a pension to 
Nettie Biles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 10728) for the relief of John 
Martin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10729) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Barrows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10730) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E, Rexroat; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10731) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Catharine A. McLaughlin; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10732) granting an increase of pension to 
Clayton O. Hammond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10733) 
granting a pension to Hattie J. Kingsland; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A Dill (H. R. 10734) granting a pen- 
sion to Luvina Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 10735) granting an increase 
of pension to Lillie H. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 10736) granting a pension to 
Joseph Marion Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 10737) for the relief of G. W. 

xilkison ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5500. By Mr. ALMON: Petition of J. M. Holmes, route 1, 
Lacon, Ala., and a large number of the other citizens of Morgan 
County, Ala., asking that the bills pending in Congress provid- 
ing for an increase in the pension of the men who served in 
the Spanish-American War be passed at this session of the 
Congress; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5501. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of the Common Council of 
Beverly, Mass., urging passage of House Joint Resolution 167, 
directing the President of the United States to proclaim Octo- 
ber 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s memorial day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5502. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Fresno, 
Calif., urging the enactment of House bill 2562, which would 
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increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

5503. By Mr. BEERS: Petition from citizens of Waynesboro 
and Mifflinburg, Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5504. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of New York (not 
members of the United Spanish War Veterans or allied organi- 
zations), to grant increase of pension as provided in House bill 


2562 to veterans who fought against Spain in 1898 and to those | 


who engaged in the Philippine insurrection and the China relief 
expedition in 1900; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5505. Also, petition of board of directors of the National 
Unemployment League (Inc.), appealing to the President to 
recommend at once, and to the Congress to enact, appropriate 
legislation for the inauguration of a system of public works to 


meet the requirements of the present acute and menacing unem- | 
chairman; S. M 
| mittee, for the purpose of establishing a 
Cleveland, | 
Ohio, urging favorable action on bills to increase Spanish War | 


ployment situation in our country; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5506. By Mr. BOLTON: Petition of citizens of 
pensions; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5507. By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of certain citizens of Harney 
County, Oreg., praying for increase of pensions to survivors of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5508. Also, petition of certain citizens of lone, Oreg., praying 
for increase of pensions to survivors of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5509. Also, petition of certain citizens of Deschutes County, 
Oreg., praying for increase of pensions to veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5510. Also, petition of certain citizens of 


ish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5511. By Mr. CHASE: Petition of certain citizens of Coal- 
port, in the twenty-third congressional district of the State of 
Pennsylvania, urging action during present session on legisla- 


tion providing for increases in pensions of Spanish-American | 


War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 


5512. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of ex-service men of Massa- | 
chusetts and Vermont favoring the immediate payment of ad- | 
justed compensation certificates ; to the Committee on Ways and | 


Means. 

5513. Also, petition of Roxbury (Mass.) Post, No. 44, Ameri- 
can Legion, favoring the immediate payment in cash of adjusted 
compensation certificates ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5514. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of residents of 
Racine County, Wis., urging the passage of a bill to increase 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
S10ns. 

5515. By Mr. CRAMTON: Memorial of Forest Lawn Grange, 
No. 1720, Tuscola County, Mich., in favor of the export deben- 
ture amendment of the tariff bill and against a duty on shingles 
and lumber; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5516. Also, petition of Unionville Grange, No. 1636, Tuscola 


County, Mich., in favor of the export debenture amendment of | 


the tariff bill and as high a rate as possible on sugar and beans; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5517. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition signed by 49 residents 
of Buffalo, N. Y., urging speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee 
Pensions. 

5518. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 27 
voters of Starbuck, Colo., urging passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5519. Also, resolution by the Ladies Auxiliary to Francis 
Brown Lowry Post, No. 501, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, to provide that Armistice Day be made a legal 
holiday ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5520. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of Mrs. E. H. Bradford, with 
21 indorsers, in support of the Robinson-Capper educational 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5521. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of F. A. Williams 
and other citizens of Twin Bridges, Mont., urging the passage 
of House bill 2562 providing for increase in pension for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5522. Also, petition of wholesale fruit and vegetable dealers 
of Butte, Mont., protesting any increase in the duty on Mexican 
tomatoes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5523. By Mr. FULMER: Petition by D. A. Young, Neeses, 

and 48 citizens, in behalf of House bill 2562 providing 


on 


8. C., 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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| mittee: 


| mittee on 


| veterans’ hospital in South Carolina 





| Committee on World War Veterans’ Le 


Gilliam County, | °F @ 


Oreg., praying for increase of pensions to survivors of the Span- | 
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5524. Also, petition indorsing House bill 9411 for 
pose of establishing a veterans’ hospital in South 
passed by the Knights of Columbus, Columbia, 8. C 
Norbert A. Theodore, Charles F. J. Bultman, and 
Brennen; John H. Lark, grand knight); to the Com 
World War Veterans’ Legislation 
Also, petition of Greenville Post, No. 3, 
gion, in behalf of House bill 9411 for the purpos« 
a veterans’ hospital in South Carolina Reid Elkins, chair 
man, Broadus Bailey, and James F. Daniel, jr.) ; to the 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 

5526. Also, petition of the Columbia Medical Society 
bia, S. C., 
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the pur- 
Carolina, 
(by com 


BE. J 


American Le 
of establishing 
(by 
(‘om 


Colum- 
in behalf of House bill 9411 proposing to establish a 
(by J. H. Gibbes, M. D., 
president, and William Weston, jr.. M. D., secretary); to the 


| Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


5527. Also, petition of the Thomos Raysor Summers Post, No, 
#, American Legion, Orangeburg, S. C., signed by P. F. Haigler, 
Brunson, N. R. Smith, and J. B. Burch, 
veterans’ hospital in 
South Carolina under the bill known as H. R. 9411; to 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 

5528. Also, petition of the Civitan Club, Columbia, S. ¢ 
T. C. Sparks, in behalf of House bill 9411 prop 
lish a veterans’ hospital in South Carolina; to 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation 

5529. Also, petition in behalf of House bill $411 proposing to 
establish a veterans’ hospital in South Carolina, passed by the 
Lions Club, Columbia, 8S. C., Irvin 


Conm- 
the 


by 
ing to estab 


the Committee 


Sutphen, secretary; to the 
islation 

Also, petition of Loyal Order of Moose 
1655, Columbia, S. C., R. B. McCauley 
veterans’ hospital for South Carolina, 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 

5531. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Chi 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Tulsa, Okla., urging support of House 
5568 ; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

5532. Also, petition of letter carriers of Ponea City, Okls., 
urging support of legislation providing for the 44-hour week for 
letter-carrier to the Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

5533. By Mr. GREGORY: Petition of Jack W. Nelson 
other citizens of Paducah, Ky., belonging to the George C 
Camp, No. 31, Spanish War Veterans, urging the speedy con 
sideration and passage of House bili 2562 providing for in 

the Spanish-American 


5530 


No. 


. Columbia Lodge, 
secretary, in behalf 
House bill 9411; to 


ago 


bill 


service: the 
and 26 
Saffrin 


creased rates of pension to veterans of 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5534. Also, petition of C. T. Ray and 72 other citizens of May 
field, Ky., urging the speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5535. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of 23 citizens of 
County, New York City, urging enactment of House bill 
providing for increased rates of pension to the menu who served 
in the armed the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions 
J By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of John Giminski and 
other members of the Syracruse Polish Citizens Club, favoring 
the establishment of a memorial day for General Pulaski; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5537. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of citizens of El Paso, 
in opposition to the Capper-Robsion education bill; to the 
Committee on Edueation. 

5538. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Petition of the county 
board of Price County, Wis., urging the National Forest Reserva 
tion Commission to approve, at its next meeting, the purchase 
of lands on the Flambeau unit; to the Committee on the Publie 
Lands. 

5539. Also, petition of citizens of the city of La Crosse 
favoring increase in pensions for Spanish War 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5540. By Mr. IGOE: Petition of city council of Chicago, U1. 
urging Congress to expedite action on House Joint Resolution 
167, directing the President to proclaim October 11 of each 
year as General Pulaski’s memorial day, for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimer Pulaski; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5541. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by citizens of Cool 
ville and Troy Township, Ohio, urging Members of Congre to 
secure speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5542. Also, petition signed by citizens of Athens, urg 
ing Members of Congress to secure speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 


sronx 


2562 
forces of 


5536. 


Wis., 


veterans; to 


Ohio 
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petition signed by citizens of Gallipolis, Ohio, urg- 
t endeavor to secure speedy considera- 
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543. Also, 


tion al 


I to use every 
ad passage 
Committee on Pensions. 

0544. By Mr. 
County, Oreg., advocating the passage of House bill 8976; to the 
Committee on Pen 

5D45. Also, petition of residents of Portland, Oreg., advocat- 

ing increased pensions for veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 
5546. By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Dublin, Tex., favoring the passage of legislation to 
the pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

N47. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of William Meyst, jr., and 
other citizens of Broadview, Yellowstone County, Mont., favor- 
ing increased rates of pe! for vetera of 
A rican War and widows and orphans of 

mitt Pensions. 
By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Petition of Charles Underwood 
ther residents of Mason and Lake Counties, Mich., 
ve of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing 
f pensions for Spanish War soldiers ; to the Committee 


10ns, 


sion 
to the 


veterans; 


eon 


IOUS, 

ay Mr. 
Mich., 
Congress of Senate bill and House 
increased rates of pension to vetera 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. MEAD: Petition of citizens of Erie County, 
the pussuge of House bill 2562, granting an in- 
ions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 

> on Pensions. 
Also, petition of 


suge of 


MAPES: Petition of 65 of Grand 


residents 
176 bill 2562 pro- 
s of the war with 


citizens of Buffalo, 

House bill 2562, granting an increase of pensions to 

anish-American War veterans; to the Committee con Pensions: 
Also, petition of New York State Farm Bureau Federa- 
voring passage of the Capper-Ketcham bill, S. 3216 and 
70: to the Committee on Agriculture. 

o3. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of Ridge- 
of Connecticut, favoring passage of legisla- 
on to increase the pensions of veterans of the Spanish War; to 
» Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of a number of citizens 
Arbor, Mich., favoring the passage of House bill 2562; 
mmittee on Pensions. 
5. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of 
wiefer and 37 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., urging speedy 
consideration and of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5556. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Robert B. Crocker et al. 

requesting action on House bill 3397; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York, opposing the pass- 
age of House bill 3547 liberalizing the naturalization laws; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

5558. Also, petition of the Merchants Association of New 
York, favoring certain amendments to House bill 10288 cover- 
ing the regnilation of transportation by motor bus in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

5559. Also, petition of Berlin & Jones Co., New York City, 
favoring the passage of the Phipps-Kelly bills, 8. 3599 and H. R. 
10344; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5560. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, favoring the recommendations for improving navi- 
gation conditions in New York 
Rivers and Harbors. 

5561. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition of Charles 
F, Eckardt and 255 other citizens of Hominy, Okla., requesting 
early and favorable action on the measure providing for increase 
of pensions for the Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5562. By Mrs. OLDFIELD: Petition of Thomas J. Mooney 
and others, of Grubbs, Jackson County, Ark., urging the early 
enactment of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5563. Also, petition of I. C. Jackson and others, of Judsonia, 
Ark., urging the early enactment of House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension for Spanish-American War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions, 


* 
I 
in the State 


PF Ann 


George W. 


passage 


5557. By 


ing 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the | 


KORELL: Petition of residents of Multnomah | 


increase | 


the Spanish- | 





recommending the early consideration and pas- | 


N. Y., urging the 





Harbor; to the Committee on | 
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5564. By Mr. PARKS: Petition of citizens of Arkansas, urg- 
the passage of House bill 2562, granting an inerease of 
pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5965. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Berlin & Jones Co. 
(Iinc.), of New York, favoring the passage of the Kelly bill, 
H. R. 10344, which provides for the classification of extraordi- 
nary expenditures contributing to the deficiency of postal 
revenues; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5566. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by Albert 
Emerick and various other citizens of Ashland, Ill., asking for 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5567. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Park Aerie, 
No, 2002, Fraternal Order of Eagles, Witt, Montgomery County, 
IiL, urging passage of Senate bill 3257, regarding old-age pen- 
sion law; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5568. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of Herman J. Byrd 
and 77 other residents of Du Page County, LiL, urging the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5569. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of W. A. Fish and other 
residents of Massachusetts, urging Congress to grant further 
relief to the Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
Sslons, 

5570. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Oliver M. Case and 
others, of Evansville, Ind., that Congress enact into law at this 
session of Congress legislation providing for increased rates of 
pensions to the men who served in the armed forees of the 
United States during the Spanish-American War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5571. Also, petition of Roy Stone, of Dale, Ind., and others, of 
Dale and Buffaloville, Ind., that Congress enact into law at this 
session legislation now pending providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish American War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5572. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Matthews, Mo., urging the passage of House bill 2562 and Sen- 
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| ate bill 476, increasing the pensions of Spanish War veterans; 


to the Committee on Pensions. 

5573. Also, petition of citizens of Rueter and Hilda, Taney 
County, Mo., urging the passage of House bill 2562 and Senate 
bill 476 increasing the pensions of Spanish War Veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5574. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of John W. Goughler and a 
number of other citizens of Erie and Erie County, Pa., asking 
for the passage of the Spanish War bill, H. R. 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5575. Also, petition of J. E. Kanon and a large number of 
citizens of Erie, Pa., asking for the passage of the Spanish War 
pension bill, H. R. 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5576. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition signed by residents 
of Boise, Nampa, and southern Idaho, favoring the enactment 
of House bill 2562 granting an increase of pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5577. Also, petition signed by residents of Franklin County, 
Idaho, favoring the enactment of House bill 2562 granting an 
increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5578. Also, petition signed by residents of Lava Hot Springs, 
Idaho, favoring the enactment of House bill 2562 granting an 
increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5579. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of 72 citizens of 
Cook County, IIL, urging the enactment of House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5580. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of citizens of 
Republic and Cloud Counties, Kans., in support of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562 providing increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

558L By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
Alpheus T. Widdons, Vance Paul, J. M. Collins, and other citi- 
zens of Yakima County, Wash., in support of legislation pro- 
posed to increase the pension of Spanish War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions 

5582. Also, petition signed by J. W. Curtright, BE. B. Toll, 
F. O. Brown, and other citizens of Yakima, Wash., in support 
of legislation proposed to increase the pension of Spanish War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5583. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition of Nick Denunzio and 
others, of Jefferson County, Ky., in support of House bill 2562, 
Spanish-American War veterans’ pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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5584. By Mr. TILSON: Memorial of the court of common 
council of the city of Meriden, Conn., urging enactment of House 
Joint Resolution 167 directing the President of the United States 
to proclaim October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s 
memorial day, for the observance and commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5585. By Mr. WALKER: Petition of B. Benson and 32 citizens 
of Lincoln County, Ky., urging enactment of Senate bill 476 and | 
House bill 2562 for the relief of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5586. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of citizens of Newtown, | 
Bucks County, Pa., favoring the Capper-Kelly bill, H. R. 11; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5587. Also, petition of citizens of Ardmore, Montgomery 
County, Pa., urging the early passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562 granting an increase of pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5588. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of Frank L. Rich- 
ards and several residents of Milton, Mass., urging the early | 
passage of House bill 2562 providing for the increasing of the | 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to Pen- 
sions. 

5589. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of Fort Smith, 
Ark., and Polk County, Ark., in behalf of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476 to increase pensions of Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5590. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of citizens of Newton and 
Jasper Counties, tenth congressional district, Indiana, asking the | 
enactment of legislation increasing the rates of pension for the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War period; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

5591. Also, petition of residents of the tenth congressional dis- 
trict of Indiana, asking for legislation increasing the rates of | 
pension for the veterans of the Spanish-American War period ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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The Cuter CLierK. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the Senate concurred in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended in 
the Senate, on page 121, line 12, sugar. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CONNALLY (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx }. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Sue 


| STEAD] and vote “ yea.” 


Mr. WALSH of Montana (when Mr. KINoe’s name was called). 
The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is absent on account 
of illness. He is paired with the senior Senator from Massa 
chusetts [Mr. Griterr]. If the junior Senator from Utah were 
here, according to my information he would vote “nay.” I am 
informed that if the senior Senator from Massachusetts were 
yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren}. 
I have been trying to obtain a transfer, but have been unable to 
do so. If I could vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. SHIPSTEAD'’S hame was 
called). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [|Mr. SuirsteAp]. If present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have been 
relieved from my general pair with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gutterr] on this vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Smiru]. He is unavoidably detained from the Senate. I am 
unable to obtain a transfer, and therefore withhold my vote. If 
I were voting, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPAKD. The senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] and the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostn 


| son] are absent in attendance on the Naval Conference in Lon- 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, March 13, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
unswered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 

Dill 


President, I suggest the absence 


Frazier Keyes 
George La Follette 
Glass McCulloch 
Glenn McKellar 
Goff McMaster 
Goldsborough McNary 
Gould Metcalf 
Greene Moses 
Grundy Norbeck 
Hale Norris 
Harris Nye 
Harrison Oddie 
Hastings Overman 
Hatfield Patterson 
Hawes Phipps 
Hayden Pine 
Hebert Pittman 
Heflin Ransdell 
Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Johnson Schall 
Fess Jones Sheppard 
Fletcher Kean Shortridge 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator | 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to | 
the London Naval Conference. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Sutpsteap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 





REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R., 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the pending 
question, 


| don. 


They have a general pair with each other. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DeNreEeN]| to the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BLEASE] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 47, as follows: 
YBAS—38 

McKellar 
McMaster 


Allen 
Larkley 
Black 


Steck 
Stephens 


Connally 
Cutting 


Blaine 
sorah 

Bratton 

Brock 


| Brookhart 


Capper 
Caraway 


| Ashurst 


Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 

Dill 

Fess 
Fletcher 


Goff 


Blease 
Deneen 
Gillett 

So the 
on sugar. 


Mr. KEAN. 


Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 

La Follette 


Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Pittman 


Robinson, Ind. 


Sheppard 
Simmons 


NAYS—47 


Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 

NOT 
Kendrick 
King 
Reed 


Kean 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Schall 


VOTING—11 
Robinson, Ark. 


Robsion, Ky. 
Shipstead 


whereby a duty on cement was imposed. 


Swanson 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 


Smith 
Watson 


Senate refused to reconsider the vote fixing the rate 


Mr. President, I move that the Senate now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the motion to reconsider the vote 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the motion of the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye] to reconsider the vote whereby a duty 
was placed on cement. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey if he would object to the motion going 
over until to-morrow at this hour? 

Mr. KEAN. If unanimous consent may be given to vote at 
this hour to-morrow, I will be perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. NYE. I should not object to such an agreement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, why not fix the time 
voting at 12 o’dock to-morrow instead of 11 o'clock? It 
be that we could accomplish a little more than we 
morning if the hour were fixed at 12 o'clock 

Mr. KEAN. I am always ready to be accommodating. 


for 
may 
did this 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why not vote on the question now? 

Mr. KEAN. I would rather yote on it now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We ought to get along with this bill; there 
is no use dillydallying forever and ever with the pending meas- 
ure. Let us have a vote to-day, and get along and pass the bill 
this week. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to plead with the Senator from 
North Dakota to permit the vote to be taken now. We have a 
very large membership present in the Senate to-day. 

Mr. NYE. I realize that, and yet I understand that there 
is going to be difficulty in squaring off some pairs in time for a 
vote at this particular hour. However, if the Senate feels that 
it wants to vote on the question at this time I am not going to 
interpose any objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN] is agrced to, and the 
question now is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
North Dakota to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate im- 
posed a duty on cement. 

Mr. KEAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that the question be stated. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may the motion be stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be stated by the 
clerk. 

The Cuter CLerK. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
eutered by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] to recon- 
sider the yote imposing a duty on cement. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The question, then, is not on the motion made 
by the Senator from New Jersey? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was agreed to. The question 
now is on the motion made by the Senator from North Dakota. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KEAN. Is the question now on the reconsideration of 
the vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. KEAN. And a vote “nay” is against reconsideration? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A vote “nay” is against reconsid- 
eration. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, what disposition was made of 
the motion of the Senator from New Jersey that the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota be considered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was agreed to. The question 
is on the motion entered by the Senator from North Dakota, 
and the Senate is now proceeding to vote upon that motion. 
The clerk will eall the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. If he 
were present and free to vote, he would vote “yea”; and if I 
were permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer the 
pair I have with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DenrEen] 
to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHtpsteap] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. SHIPSTEAD’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpstreap] is unavoid- 
ably absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT] to the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Krenpricx] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrnu] to the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ropsion] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. Reep] and the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropin- 
SON] are absent in attendance on the Naval Conference in Lon- 
don. They have a general pair with each other. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 47, as follows: 
YEAS—388 

Borah 


Bratton 
Brookhart 


, 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 


Black 
Blaine 
Blease 


Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
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Swanson 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Cutting 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 


Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 

La Follette 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 


Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Steck 
Stephens 
NAYS—47 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
McCulloch Shortridge 
McKellar Smoot 
NOT VOTING—11 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robsion, Ky. 
So the Senate refused to reconsider the vote fixing the rate on 
cement. 


Baird 
Bingham 
Brock 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 

Dill 

Fess 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Deneen 
George 


Gillett 


Gould 
Kendrick 
King 


Shipstead 
Smith 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. JONES presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Yakima County, Wash., remonstrating against any revision of 
the existing calendar unless a proviso be included definitely 
guaranteeing the preservation of the continuity of the weekly 
eycle without the insertion of blank days, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BARKLEY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Owenton, Lakeland, Eastwood, Irvington, Glencoe, New Castle, 


| Worthville, and Frankfort, all in the State of Kentucky, praying 


for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
veterans of the war with Spain, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. BLAINE presented petitions signed by over 4,000 citizens 
of the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, New York, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, Indiana, Maryland, and Illinois praying 
for the repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
relative to the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxi- 
cating liquors, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Polish Tadeus 
Kosciusko Society, Branch No. 2293, Polish National Alliance 
of North America, of Kenosha, Wis., favoring the passage of 
legislation providing for the observance of October 11 of each 
year as General Pulaski’s memorial day for the commemoration 
of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War 
hero, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Jacksonville, Tex., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in open executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported the nomination of Thomas D. Thacher, of New York, to 
be Solicitor General, vice Charles Evans Hughes, jr., resigned, 
which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3885) to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Department of Agriculture in certain cases; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GLENN (for Mr. DENEEN) : 

A bill (S. 3886) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at Mount Carmel, Ill.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3887) for the relief of the estate of James M. 
Catlett, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3888) for the relief of the Weiser State Bank, of 
Weiser, Idaho; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3889) granting a pension to James Emerson (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3890) granting a pension to Samuel P. Goble (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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ty Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3891) to amend section 1 of the act of May 12, 1900 
(ch. 393, 31 Stat. 177), as amended (U. 8S. C., see. 1174, ch. 21, 
title 26) ; te the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3892) granting a pension to Charlie Kills-in-Sight 
or Kills In (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3893) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of South 
Dakota the silver service presented to the United States for the 
cruiser South Dakota; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO TARIFF BILL—COTTON 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 160, after line 12, insert the following: 

“Par. 924. All the articles enumerated or described in this schedule 
shall be subject to an additional duty of 10 the 


cotton contained therein having a staple of more in 
length.” 


THE 


cents 


11% 


per 
inches or 


pound on 


AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WHEELER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 6564, the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

In the construction, repair, and maintenance of 
Indian not eligible to Government aid under the 
highway act, on page 66, line 23, to strike out “ $250,000: Prot 
and lieu “$350,000, of which $40,000 
expenditure on the Rocky Boy Indian 
the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, Mont. : 
Indian labor shall be employed as far as practicable: 


item for 


reservations 


roads on 

Federai 
ided,” 
shall be 
Reservation, and 

Provided, That 
Provided further.” 


insert in 
available for 
$60,000 on 


thereof sum 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 


LEGISLATION 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
234), which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 

Resolved, That Rule XXV of Standing Rules of the Senate be, 
and the same hereby is, amended by adding after the paragraph reading 
as follows: “ Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, to 
of 14 Senators,” a new paragraph reading as follows: “ Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, to consist of 15 Senators.” 


LIEUT, 


the 


consist 


ALFORD J. WILLIAMS, JR.—FAST PURSUIT AND BOMBING 


PLANES 
Mr. TYDINGS. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a resolution with reference to Lieut. Alford J. Wil- 


liams, jr., who I learn has just resigned from the Navy. Lieu- 
tenant Williams is an aviator—the leading speed aviator of the 
Navy. In the course of experimenting he was attempting to 
develop a speed and bombing plane comparable to those of other 
countries. After a distinguished record, he was transferred to 
routine duty, and he has resigned to accept a position with a 
private company at $25,000 a year. 


I therefore ask to have the resolution submitted at this time | 


in order that the Committee on Naval Affairs may inquire into 
the matter. 
There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res, 235) 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, as follows: 
Whereas Lieut. Alford J. Williams, jr., bas officially credited 
by the Navy Department with extraordinary achievements in experi- 
mentation with fast and modern pursuit and bombing planes; and 


was 


been 


Whereas the said Lieutenant Williams is generally acknowledged to | 


be the preeminent naval pilot in the United States, having conducted 
pioneer tests for the Navy that resulted in the promotion and develop- 
ment of naval aircraft, and having been one of 12 Americans honored 
in 1929 by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers “in recogni- 
tion of services rendered to aeronautics,” and having received the 
distinguished flying cross from the President of the United States for 
his contribution to the “ knowledge and safety of aviation’ 
“keeping the United States well to the in the 
aviation”; and 


for 
world 


and 
fore realm of 

Whereas the said Lieutenant Williams has for the last two years 
been conducting further experiments in the development of a fast and 
modern plane under the auspices and with the cooperation of a group 
of citizens interested in the progress of American the 
prospect of important advances has been officially the 
Navy Department; and 


aviation, and 
recognized by 


Whereas a recent order transferring the said Lieutenant Williams to 
sea duty has had the effect of causing his resignation and bringing his | 


valuable experiments to an end; and 
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|} is hereby 


| discuss. At 


- 7 
OLA7 

it In the very type of 
xperimenting 


Whereas the United States is known to be 
plane with which the said Lieutenant Williams has bee 
rherefore be it 

Resolved, That the 
vestigate bility 
of fast pursuit and bombing planes with those of other nations, and all 
other matters pertaining thereto 


defiel 


Committee on Naval 


the conditions surrounding th 


Affair be authorized to 
type, speed, ar 


in- 
1 compat 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 223 
to provide for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the International Conference for the Codification of Interna 
tional Law in 1930. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 15) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” ap- 
proved July 3, 1926, as amended, disagreed to by the Senate; 
agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Lenieacn, Mr. 
SMiru of Idaho, and Mr. Jerrers were appointed managers on 


the part of the House at the conference. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVEK BRIDGE, TOPEKA, MINN. 

Mr. SCHALL Mr. President, out of order, I ask unanimous 
consent to take up for passage House bill 5425, a bridge bill 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the title of the bill be stated. 

The LeoisLative CLerkK. A bill (H. R. 8423) granting the 
consent of Congress to the State of Minnesota, or any political 
subdivision thereof, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Topeka, Minn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
follows: 


of the 
read, as 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
the State of Minnesota, or any political subdivision thereof 
maintain, and operate a _ bridge approaches the 
Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the interests of 


Congress is hereby granted to 
to construct, 
the 
navigation, at or 
near Topeka, Minn., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. 


and reto 


across 


to regulate the construction of 


The State of Minnesota, or any political subdivision thereof, 
authorized, through its State highway department or other 
State or county agency, to construct, maintain, and operate such bridge 
and the necessary approaches thereto as a combined railroad bridge for 
the passage of railway trains or street cars, or both, and a free highway 
bridge for the passage of pedestrians, animals, and 
travel on public highway. 

Sec. 3. The State of Minnesota or Morrison 
lease or otherwise éonvey to such person, or corporation ag it 
may that part of the bridge under this act 
be adapted and constructed for the passage of railway tratns or street 
cars, upon such terms and conditions as may be 


vehicles adapted to 
County is authorized to 
mpany, 
choose constructed as shall 
agreed upon between the 
parties for the purpose of financing the structure 

Sec. 4. The right 
pre ssly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 


ADDRESS BY 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, on Saturday, March 
1. my colleague the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
delivered a radio address on peace, sponsored by the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the ConekessionaL Recorp 

There being objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR BORAH ON PEACE 


ho 


subject of 
obtaining it is a 
that the 
But we are r 
men. We 
We 
traditions and 


I have been asked to discuss the disar 


the peculiar circumstances 
this 
with 


mament, 
difficult 
London 


Under 
now subieet to 


distance it would seem conference 


is meeting 
a de 
devotion to 


some 
able 


eause of 


discouragement. presented by 


confidence in their 
not be impatient 
pledge ind 
fears and ispicions 
last ind by no 


have 
should 


gation of and 
the disarmament. 
Disarmament must contend with the 
practices of centuries, contend with the 
inherent in affairs, must contend at 
means least, national pride more than national security. 
under conditions will be often challenged No 


responsibility bas been laid upon the shoulders of 


sincere 


must 
international 
with 

these 


Prog 
greater 
group of men 


ress 


iny 
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in days 
the London 
than it appe 
I hs heard it 
more than once that 
ence now 


recent 


than the 
conference. 


responsibility 
Let 


resting 
the 


upon 
situation 


the delegates 
is much 


at 
us hope 
ars to us 


ive said many times of late and have seen it in print 
there 


London. 


is no real interest in the disarmament confer- 
My opinion is that there is a deep and 
iniversal interest, an interest amounts to anxicty. If 
hould finally adjourn without lifting a substantial part 
of t burden now the people for for instru 

it would be not on i matter of great dis- 
sorrow to countless millions of thinking men 
are longer a matter 
of conct he 
be found rht 
the circu 


which would 


meeting in 
almost 


this 


which 


onference 


carried by armaments 


m™m s of human destruction 
but of 


Armam¢ 


appointment 


and 


nuine 
nts 


they area 


wome no 


few 
people in what- 
And 


of concern to a 


people whole 


only ; matter 


lk of life they may 


all conference 

things its failure 

v nothing less than a catastrophe, its failure would spell nothing 
in the matter of relieving the 

has to b 

the 


whi 


rntot 
ever W The weig reaches them all. 
when we consider which 


convened, of the 
would 


und 
seem to favor 


mstances 


this 
success, 


than despair in world from the heaviest 
which it ar 


us consider circumstances under which 


this conference was 
The nations there assembled 
is antagonists or as nations charged with unfriendly pur- 
nations assembled at this conference are the nations which 
in the War: nations friendly to 
t of reasons endearing adjectives of four 
exhausted the of the 
other their confidence, 
has navy, no 
dismembered 
are assembled. 
gzhting forces there would 
the future These nations 
a position to dictate the policy of the world with 
to armaments and with reference to war. 
to lift 
any moment 
But 
thi 


called 


not 


ind under h it is now meeting 


did meet 
The 
were ass ited 

ounde 
been 
expres 
faith 


any 


as allies Great 
Th 
by representatives 
for each 


devotion 


rt z nations 
mbled 


and 


in sing 
and 

ny moment Austria 
and tighti for existence Only 
If these powers can 
indeed he | 


there asser 


their respect, 
their in to pene Germany no 
of is helpless 


the vi 


e to reduce their fi 


Hungary 
torious 


is 
friends 
not 
ttle hope 

ibled are 


igre 


for disarmament in 
in 
reference If they agree among 


themselves no possible danger of 


a part of this load there can b 
from outside, 

even a4 more 
all the p 


to the 


extraordinary fact relative 
signed a 


will 


to 
treaty 


this gathering is 


ywers assembled 


that 


have 
other, never again 
controversies through other 
will not employ force; that they will not appeal 
ment of international disputes. Here then nations, domi- 
nating nations, pledged not to go to war, meeting in conference to reduce 
It would seem that to crown 
could hardly hope for circumstances 
the And yet, all this, it 


even most 


they seek settlement of inter- 
than peaceful that they 
to 
are friendly 


national means, 


armaments if success is not 


t we favorable 


time 
possible 
ship or 
is found 
will h 


mor at 


in not be 


future nowithstanding may 


these 


under 


to discharge a single soldier. If, under these circ it 
vast fighting machines, the people 
Kellogg pact and far less in the 


reference to disarmament. 


umstances, 
impo 


but 


sible to reduce 
little faith 


governments with 


thes« 
ive the 


¢ 
oO 


in sin- 
cerity 

In fa is something 
that of isarmaument, 


people 


more devolving 


that 
governments 
the lack of 
part of the 
government, 


upon this conference than 
to keep alive the of the 
Current literature crowded with dis- 
respect for authority, of loyalty to gov- 
people. We are told that 

Well, there is a reason for 
unrest do not come without cause. And the 
this time is the never-ending exactions of gov- 
cent of these exactions are for arms, for war 
is pledged never to go to war. That, indeed, is 
faith The people want peace. 
Governments The insistently to be relieved of 


the burden of armaments embarrassed by ancient fears, 
haunted 


This 


and is confidence 


in their 


is 
cuss touching 
upon the 
orderly 
at 
fruitful 
ernment—and 


frik n 


ons 


ernment 


communism 
threatens 
things 


most 


Gr periods of 
at 


per 


cause 
RH 
ily 


among 


a test 


natior 
ple 


hesitate 


of a p in government 


people pray 
Governments 
by obsolete 


is a wide gulf and may some time prove to be a dangerous gulf, 
which divides the people with their burdens and their cares from their 
governments with their almost calloused indifference to these burdens. 

The President in Armistice Day speech spoke as follows: “ No 
one that the maintenance of great armament is a burden upon 
the backs of all who toil. The expenditure for it curtails vast projects 
of human betterm which might undertake. Every 
man under arn s that some other man must bear an extra burden 
somecew 


his 
denies 
nt governments 
S mear 
ere 7 

rhis states the case as it 


sideration 


is. There is no subject more vital for con- 
for remedial han that of taxation, 
the economic weight which the people in all these countries are carrying. 

The organized military forces of the nations of the world, including 
the reserves, aggregate nearly 30,000,000 men. Think of this! Thirty 
million fighting men. At the call of which have bound them- 
selves never to resort to war. What incredible insincerity! During the 
last year the powers assemblel at London expended something like a 
billion dollars for naval armaments—the United States alone expending 
something like $374,000,000, The nations of the world are now paying 
out annually something like five billion to keep up their fighting forces. 
And by far the greater portion of that is being expended by the nations 


more imperative action, 


nations 
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Can these governments indefinitely preserve the 
rwral fiber and fitness of their people and maintain and 
this burden? I repeat, that all this is happening and 
these conditions maintained among those nations pledged to peace, 
pledged to the outlawry of war, pledged never to seek settlement of 
their international controversies through these great military and naval 
armaments, which they are maintaining. 

The King of Great Britain, in opening the present disarmament con- 
ference, expressed the hope “ that there would be a reduction to a point 
consistent with national security.”’ What is national security when the 
whole world is armed to the teeth? Can there be any national security 
with 30,000,000 men subject to call? And navies increasing in their 
fighting effectiveness each and every year. Can there be any national 
security when Europe is more heavily militarized than ever before in its 
history? And when the five nations assembled have navies without 
precedent for size and efficiency. It seems to be the generally accepted 
view that security is to be found in armaments, But there is another 
side to that question. Huge armaments, such as these nations now 
have, great military establishments, give rise to uneasiness, suspicion, 
distrust, enmity, and at last, war. The great World War teaches us 
that the more heavily nations are armed the less confidence they feel in 
the situation and the less sense of security they experience. When the 
World War broke the nations immediately concerned were heavily armed, 


assembled at London. 
character, the 
increfise 
are 


| They were all prepared for war, and being exceedingly well prepared for 


a solemn pledge | 
war in the settle- | 
this effort 


any | 


favorable circumstances to sink a single | 





these | 


traditions, harassed by old practices, do nothing. | 


war, everybody expected a fight. 
streets armed with 


They were like men going about the 
bowie knives and revolvers—a slight movement is 
made, a shot is fired, and the riot starts. The world at this time is 
more heavily armed than at the beginning of the World War. I insist 
there can be no security under such circumstances. This condition of 
affairs is bound to create the same suspicion, the same uneasiness, and 
the same distrust, and, in the end, the same result. 
to be the situation in London now. They are so well armed they are 
all There is nothing, it seems to me, which would give a 
sense of security, a feeling of confidence, like the drastic reduction of 
armaments upon the part of the nations assembled. Indeed, what, in the 


last analysis, is at the bottom of this hesitancy to reduce armament if 
not distrust? 


Premier MacDonald in 
whole world, it may be 
its eyes upon us to-day. 


Indeed, that seems 


suspicious. 


his address to the conference said: “ The 
said with almost literal accuracy, is turning 

It expects that we shall deliberate and ne- 
gotiate on the assumption that, having put our names to the pacts of 
peace, we mean to respect our signatures.”” Premier Tardieu declared: 
“The covenant of the League of Nations and the Briand-Kellogg pact 
have in considerable measure transformed our absolute needs into rela- 
tive ones. Against the follies of the past we must now win the finest 
of victories—the victory of the people.” Signor Grandi said: “ The 
nations will judge us by results.” Secretary Stimson declared: “ Our 
people demand of us a success; they recognize the disaster that a 
failure of this conference would bring to their dearest hopes,” 

I would not presume to make a suggestion to that great conference ; 
but in the light of the above expressions it would be exhilarating, and 
I think greatly beneficial, to have these conferences completely and abso- 
lutely in the open. It would be interesting to know just what the 
arguments are which make it possible and which would seem to justify 
a disregard for every pledge made by the leaders in the conference. 
There is the League of Nations, the Locarno pact, the peace pact— 
every conceivable means for arbitration and peaceful adjustment and 
every pledge which nations could possibly lay upon their conscience— 
and still there is maneuvering and fighting for advantage as if it were 
a gathering of a great aggregation of unfriendly nations free from 
pledges and free from all obligations of peace. 

Winston Churchill, the distinguished British statesman, has expressed 
the fear that England would lose her long-time dominancy of the sea. 
She will lose it. It does not make any difference what the London 
conference does, no single nation in the future will dominate the seas. 
The sea is the commons of all humanity. It belongs to every nation 
and people who wish to traverse it and use it for carrying on trade 
and commerce. If nations are not willing to come together intelli- 
gently and agree in accordance with the decree of nature that the sea 
shall be free and open to all for legitimate commerce, nations will in 
the absence of any such agreement rely more and more upon their navies 
to protect their commerce. But the idea that any one nation is going 
to control the seas and permit all other nations to use it only by suffer- 
ance—that is to say, when it is not injurious to the dominant nation— 
is a thing of the past. We ought to have intelligence enough to come 
together as nations and people and put into law the decree of nature, 
that the sea belongs to all. If we do not do so, undoubtedly such 
failure to do so will find its expression in larger navies. But I venture 
the opinion that whether it is !n accordance with law and understand- 
ing between nations or whether it springs from necessity of modern 
conditions, no one nation is longer going to be able to successfully 
claim it is the mistress of the seas. . 

It has been suggested that President Hoover should call our delegates 
home. I do not agree with this suggestion. In the great battle for 
humanity Americans should be the last to quit the fleld; patient, per- 
sistent, courageous, bold, to the last. If this conference is to fail, if 
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the world is to go forward, increasing this cruel burden of armaments, | dried through the winter, and prepared for making the clothes- 
if men, women, and children are to continue to carry this load as best | 


they may, and to be called upon year after year to sacrifice the essential 


elements of health and prosperity, let us not ourselves be impatient in 
starting such a criminal conspiracy against the human family. 

The press dispatches carry the news from different quarters of the 
United States that the people who are seeking work are being clubbed 
and denounced as communists. A policy so cowardly, so inhuman, will 
not suffice to give contentment, or even to an overtaxed, 
underemployed people. If these governments and their representatives 
do not sufficiently realize at this time the necessity of taking some risk 
in order to lift this weight of armaments from their peoples, I venture 
to say that in due time they will have ample notice of their mistake. 


obedience, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 


pins. 

The cost of the birch and the beech used in this country in 
the manufacture of spring clothespins is, on an average, $23 per 
thousand feet, while the cost of the same species used in the 
Scandinavian and other European countries is $15 per thousand 
feet. 

The cost of the wire used in the domestic manufacture ap- 
proximates $4.88 per hundredweight, as against $3.89 per hun- 


| dredweight in the foreign countries. 


to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- | 


tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to pro- 
tect American labor, and for other purposes. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, since these two votes have 
been taken, I ask unanimous consent that the Senate now 


immediately consider lumber, and, immediately following that, 
oil. 


Mr. SMOOT, 
regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah objects. 
May the Chair call the attention of the Senator from Utah to 
the amendment passed over last night on behalf of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Dare]? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
ask that spring clothespins be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole will be stated. 

The LeeistaTivE CrerkK. In paragraph 411, spring clothes- 
pins, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out “15 
cents” and inserted “10 cents,” so that it reads: 

Spring clothespins, 10 cents per gross. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 


state the 


I object. Let us go on with the bill in its 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this may be considered a very 
small business, but it means a great deal to the State of 


Vermont, 


The act of 1922 carried a duty of 15 cents per gross on spring | 


clothespins. The Finance Committee increased the 15 cents per 
gross to 20 cents per gross. 
mittee of the Whole, decreased the 20 cents per gross to 10 
cents per gross, 

Mr. President, there were seven domestic factories reporting 
production of spring clothespins in 1924. Three were located in 


Vermont, two in Minnesota, and one each in Maine—I have not | 


the names of the other States here. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, the 
factories are located in Michigan, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
Maine, New York, and Vermont. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator. 
show the States where the other factories were located. 

The production of the five companies I named in 1924 was 
843,570 gross, valued at $339,000. Imports are principally from 
Norway, Sweden, and Germany. 

In 1924 the imports were 100,661 gross, of a value of $19,312, 
or a unit value of only 19 cents per gross. 

Chandler W. Brown, representing the domestic manufacturers 
of spring clothéspins, testified at the Finance Committee hear- 
ings, as follows: 

He stated that labor forms a large part of the cost of nranu- 
facture of spring clothespins. Less than 50 per cent of the cost 
of the article is material. Much of the wood used is obtained 
from the farmers, who cut it in the winter from their wood lots. 

Because of the lower cost of raw material and labor in vari- 
ous Scandinavian and other European countries the cost of com- 
pleted spring clothespins is approximately 20 cents per gross 
less than in this country. The industry, while not a large one, 
supplies a household necessity, and furnishes an outlet for a 
certain grade of hardwood which is not otherwise easily market- 
able or usable. 

The industry originated in the New England States in 1887. 
The wage scale in the industry in this country during the past 
10 years has been 35 cents per hour, whereas the average wage 
scale per hour in the Scandinavian and other European coun- 
tries exporting clothespins covering the same period has been 
11 cents per hour; and remember that the great item of cost of 
the clothespins is labor. Remember also that the wood that 
goes into the clothespins is taken by the farmers theurselves, 





My memoranda did not | 


next | 


The witness gave the free-on-board 
35% cents per gross. The average unit 
ports was but 15.6 cents per gross. 

The 1928 exports of the three largest producers in the United 
States totaled only 1,257 gross. 

Upon that statement, Mr. President, the Finance Committee 
recommended a rate of 20 cents per gross. The Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, struck out “ 20)” and inserted “ 10.” 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. HALE. Is not the 10 cents per gross which the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, inserted in the bill a lower duty 


factory 
value 


selling 
of the 


cost 


1929 


as 
im- 


Does the Senator from Utah yield 


| than has been carried in the past? 


Yes; Mr. President, I requested it, and I now 


Mr. SMOOT. Why, yes. 
carried in the past. 

Mr. HALE. Without any reason it was lowered to 10 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the case 

As I understand, Mr. President, there are large concerns 
manufacturing clothespins in West Virginia, too. In view of the 
importations, the production in the United States, and the cost 
of labor—labor being the great part of the cost of the clothes- 


Fifteen cents was the lowest duty 


| pins—it does seem to me that we should at least impose the 


20 per cent duty as provided for by the amendment reported by 
the Finance Committee. 
Mr. HALE. I 


observe that the Tariff Information Survey 


| Says that the f. 0. b. price at the mill in this country is 35 cents. 


The Senate by a vote, as in Com- | 





| then, the rate would fall back to 15 cents per gross. I 


Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. The f. 0. b. price is 35% 
cents per gross, and the price at which the clothespins are im- 
ported into this country is 15.6 cents per gross. 
difference of 20 cents, and that 
way of a duty—just the difference between those two amounts. 

Mr. HALE. Our figure is 35 cents at the mill, and theirs is 
15.6 cents at the port of entry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true, too. 

If the Senate refuses to concur in the amendment that has 
already been made in Committee of the Whole, it seems to me, 


is 


There a 
is all they are asking in the 


move 
that spring clothespins carry a duty of 20 cents per gross. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 
Mr. SMOOT. I do. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like 
inquiry of the Senator. What action was taken 
of the Whole with reference to spring clothespins? 





to make an 
in Committee 


Mr. SMOOT. The rate was reduced in Committee of the 
Whole to 10 cents per gross. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Upon the motion of the 


Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas]? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; lower than they have even been, in spite 
of the sworn statement—and not only that, but the Tariff Com- 
mission verifies it—that the cost in this country is 35 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What the rate 
present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifteen cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And what was the rate rec- 
ommended by the Finance Committee originally? 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty cents. 

Mr. *’ALSH of Massachusetts. 
contain? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
rate of 15 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now, the Senator is moving 
to restore the original rate of 20 cents recommended by the 
Finance Committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, has the Senator from Utah con- 
cluded? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall conclude as soon as I enter the motion. 

I desire to ask the Chair if a motion now to a 


is in the 


And what did the House bill 


The bill as passed by the House contained a 


substitute 


rate of 20 cents per gross on spring clothespins would be in 
order? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
“10” and insert “ 20.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well: I enter that motion. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
Smoor] has reviewed the conditions minutely 
that it is not necessary for me to say very much about the 
matter. 

The 


gross 


It is in order to move to strike out 


[Mr. 


sO 


old 
At 
poly there 
cluding Vermont, New 
Under that 15 cents 
put of 
operating factories 


rate carried under the 1922 tariff was 15 cents a 
the time that tariff was placed on spring clothes- 
were factories in several States of the Union, in- 


gZross 


per 
were out business. There were three Chicago concerns 
in Michigan and in West Virginia 
and they had to go out of business as far as 
spring clothespins were concerned. That is, they discontinued 
the munufacture of spring clothespins; and yet, while under 
the existing tariff these c 
facture of this article, we are coming in here and, as the mat- 
ter 
to lower by one-third 
out of busil 

There are comparatively large importations—because this is 
not a very extensive business—from foreign countries. Although 
the industry was first established in this country, as the Senator 
from Utah has stated—it is an American industry; it originated 
here—-yet there are large importations for so small an industry 
from Sweden, Germany, Finland, and other countries. During 
the month of January last some 24,000 gross were imported 
from Sweden alone 

Mr. President, I should like to stress a little what the Senator 
from Utah said respecting the wood from which these clothes- 
pins are manufactured. They really are manufactured from 
wood that is of no earthly use to the farmer excepting as cord- 
wood. You can not even make toothpicks out of it, because they 
are made largely from white birch. You can not make last 
blocks out of it; you can not make bobbins out of it, because 
they are made from maple. 
ried on, will take from the farmer the wood that 
for nothing more than cordwood, and pay 
times as much as he could get out of it 
to me that 
duty. 

We are asking only one-fourth more duty on this. We are 
asking, in order to save this industry, only one-fourth more than 
what the rate is now 


When this action was taken on the part of the Committee of 


ome other States, 


the tariff under which they had to go 


he could sell 
him twice or three 
for cordwood. It seems 
that alone is sufficient reason for the increase of the 
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and exactly | 


York, Minnesota, Tennessee, and Maine. | 
tariff several of those factories | 


and in | 


tands today, attempting to reduce the tariff one-third— | 


This is an industry which, if car- | 


the Whole, and this duty, so far as the Committee of the Whole | 


was concerned, was lowered, this is what took place immediately, 


as expressed in a letter from Danville, Quebec, to agents in New | 


York City: 


Since writing you on the 14th that the Senate have reduced the 
tarif on spring clothespins to 10 cents per gross, instead of 15 cents 
as former 

We 


ross 


able 


charges guaranteed, 


are now 
all 
cents per gross net 
We 
It 


our 


New York 
and in 


to deliver in in bulk, a 


8-dozen-size 


35 cents per 
net, cartons, at 
guarantee our goods in every respect. 

to be the time to get a good volume of sales to 
and would be pleased to have your opinion. There 
will no doubt be importations of this line from Sweden with the lower 
tariff 


would now seem 


mutual benefit, 


And from other countries— 


take up line, will send samples by 
started before the foreign importations begin 


so that, if you care 
return of mail, and 


to get established. 


to 
get 


our we 


There is a notice from Canada 
If 


our imp 


Mr. President, there is a great deal one could say respecting 
this, but I am very the Senate does not care to listen to 
long talks on any subject. The vote by which the rate was 
reduced carried by only one majority. Under the circumstances 
it does seem to me that this duty should be put back where the 
Finance Committee fixed it, at 20 cents per gross. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we must not forget that we are 
here to help the farmer, and here is an opportunity to do it 
again. Note, I said “ again.” 

I want to stress the argument which has already been made 
in the eloquent addresses of the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from Vermont. This is a contest between the washer- 
woman and the farmer. The manufacturer of clothespins, of 
course, is not interested in it; we are not considering him; but 


you reduce this duty, we are all ready to flood the country with 


rtations 


sure 


| could not increase it very greatly at any rate. 
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the farmer raises the wood—just think of it—out of which 
clothespins are made. Let us increase this tariff, and all over 
this broad land farmers will commence to plant trees every- 
where. It will bring forth a new industry. The farmers will 
plant trees so that their great-great-grandchildren can make 
clothespins. Think of it! It is going to be pretty hard on the 
washerwoman who has to buy them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
our great-great-grandchildren 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. NORRIS. They may not be wearing clothes, if we get 
the price of clothespins too high, so that the washerwoman can 
not operate. They will at least not be able to wear clean 


Does the 
will be 


Senator think 
wearing 


that 
clothes? 


; : clothes, unless they go out in a shower, 
neerns had to discontinue the manu- | 7 oe >. 


We reduced this rate in Committee of the Whole, but that 
was before the new coalition was formed. Now we hive to 
make good, and raise the tariff on clothespins. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If legislation and the tendency 
we see now in the country continue until our great-great-grand- 
children are here, does the Senator think they will have any- 
thing to buy clothing with at that time? 

Mr. NORRIS. That depends on whether this new coalition 
operates until that time. If we raise the price of sugar, and 
the price of lumber, and the price of oil, and the price of 
clothespins, and the price of plate glass, and the price of a lot 
of other things, it may be a question; but at least we can do 
our mite now. 

This industry was started in 1887, we are told. It is just an 
infant industry yet. We have to assist it along. We must levy 
tribute upon the washerwoman and the farmer’s wife in order 
that the farmer may be able to plant trees and raise timber for 
the clothespin business, 

Therefore it seems to me that while we do not want to take 
much time on important things, we are justified in taking such 
time as hus been taken this morning by the Senator from Utah, 
who was not so enthusiastic over clothespins when the bill was 
in Committee of the Whole as he is now—we are justified in 
taking the time of the Senate and of the country to reach out 
the hand of relief to these farmers who are going to plant 
timber to raise clothespins. That is what they will do, and 
therefore we should not hesitate to increase this duty. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. I simply want to suggest to the Senator from 
Nebraska that the price of clothespins is 5 cents a dozen, and 
any increase of duty, while it would not even increase that price, 
The statement 
has been repeatedly made—it was made before the Finance 
Committee—that 5 cents a dozen was a eonvenient, business, 


| fixed price, and that the price would remain 5 cents a dozen, 


that there would be no increase whatever because of this duty. 
The duty was requested simply to save the business. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is remarkable, Mr. President. We are 
told again, when we are increasing the duties upon the neces- 
saries of life, that the levying of this tariff will not increase the 
price. What is the object of it? Why do we levy a tariff? 
It is so that the man who makes the clothespins can make more. 
What is the object if that is not it? 

Mr. DALE. Does not the Senator know what the object of 
this increase is? 

Mr. NORRIS, Yes; I know, and I am telling the truth about it, 

Mr. DALE. I am telling the truth about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the country knows what the object is, 
There is no secret about it. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. NORRIS. The object of a tariff is to increase the price 
which the man who makes the article will get. If the price is 
increased, the poor woman who buys the article has to pay a 
little more. The same argument is made in every case. This 
is only a little, this is just a mite. In this case it is the washer- 
woman's mite. It is just a little bit. It will not mean much 
for every American family, and the same little.thing happens 
when we come to sugar, when we come to lumber, when we come 
to gasoline, when we come to glass, when we come to steel, when 
we come to everything; it is only a little, but in the aggregate 
it makes up the cost of living of the American people. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, located in the interior of 
West Virginia, in the agricultural section of that State, is to 
be found what I believe is the largest clothespin factory in the 
United States. It affords an opportunity for work to the farmer 
and it Likewise gives employment to the farm laborer when they 
are hot occupied on the farm. It gives both of these classes an 
opportunity for remunerative labor during the winter season. 

1 am impressed with the thought that in all probability, if 
the tariff is not changed, as it was lowered in Committee of 
the Whole, to a higher level, this industry in West Virginia, lo- 
cated in the farming section of my State, will close down, and 
I trust the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole will 
not be coneurred in by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to | 


the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. HATFIELD subsequently said: Mr. President, in making 
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| is guaranteed by the debenture provision of this bill. I 


| increase 


my statement a little while ago I did so under the impression | 


that I was dealing with an amendment made by the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole. I thought it was an amendment 
detrimental to those interested in the clothespin industry and 
so I urged disagreement with the amendment. However, I am 


informed that it is an amendment offered by the Senator from | 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] to increase the tariff on clothespins which | 


was lowered in the Committee of the Whole, and of course I 
very much favor the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. HALE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call has started. 

Mr. DALE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. DALE. An affirmative vote would be to 
duty, would it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An affirmative vote would be for 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah. 
quorum was suggested, and the secretary is calling the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Were the yeas and nays ordered on the 
amendment to the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have not been ordered yet. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | W | t 
| The amendment now before us is of no particular consequence, 
| but it is the principle that is at stake. 


answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Baird George 
Barkley Glass 
Bingbam Glenn 
Black Goff 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Gould 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Brock Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Lroussard Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Jones 
Dill Kean 
Fess Keyes Shortridge 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, before the vote 
is taken on this weighty issue I desire to make one or two 
observations. I was a member of the subcommittee that heard 
the spring-clothespin presentation. Those who favor a clothes- 
pin tariff, in my judgment, failed to make a case. When the 
matter reached the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, I 
offered an amendment to reduce the rate from 20 cents to 10 
cents and the amendment was agreed to. Now when the bill 
is in the Senate, the proponents of this increase in tariff from 
the States from whence this weighty clothespin issue comes rep- 
resent that unless this raise is granted the spring clothespin in- 
dustry in their States will vanish and disappear. Yet when it 
comes to my State with an issue of a si! ir nature that would 
be of benefit, those Senators now asking for a clothespin tariff 
vote for free trade. 

This observation does not apply to my State alone. Look 
around the Senate Chamber and find a Senator who has some 
outstanding commodity in his State and we find a Senator who 
votes for tariff rates upon that commodity. The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] saw to it that cheese is protected. 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 


Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


have an- 


increase the | 


The absence of a | 


| 
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The great dairy State of Wisconsin has the rates on cheese and 
other dairy products raised and sometimes doubled in this bill. 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] comes from a great 
wheat-growing State. He to it that wheat pro- 
tected. He bas a tariff cents a bushel on wheat, 
and then the Senator saw at least one-half this rate 
voted 
for the Senator's proposal and cite the record here in support 
of the statement made that Senators almost without 
stand for tariffs upon the products of their States, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why should there be any discrimination as 
between seasonal clothespins? The amendment provides for an 
in the tariff on “spring” clothespins. Why should 
summer and autumn and winter clothespins be discriminated 
against if we are going to increase the tariff 
clothespins? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
tinguished chairman of the 
sented the amendment. 

Mr. President, we have now come to the point where it is 
easy to analyze the votes that are now being cast. 
vote having in mind the interests of their States. I am neither 
objecting to nor criticizing the vote of any Senator. Yet when 
I presented an amendment in the interest of tens of thousands 
of my constituents, in the interest of the treasury of my State, 
in the interest of the counties and cities of Oklahoma. and in 


has seen 
rate of 42 
to it that 


is 


exception 


Oklahoma 


on “spring 


I refer that inquiry to the dis 


Committee on Finance who pre- 


Senators 


the interest of both farmers and workers not only in Oklahoma 


but in 20 States I am by some criticized for standing for tariff 
duties. Mr. President, their veiled charges here will not deter 
me from representing the interests of those who sent me here. 
The distinguished Senator from Mississippi |Mr. HArRISON | 
spoke and voted for tariffs on dyestuffs and turpentine. The 
distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hertin]| voted for a 
tariff on graphite. Senators from the Southwest voted for a 
tariff on wool. Others voted for a tariff on long-staple cotton. 
Still others voted for a tariff on rayon. Yet when I offer an 
amendment to protect an industry employing 1,500,000 laborers 
and, counting five to the family, having 7,500,000 citizens in dis- 
tress, we are by some accused of lobbying. 

I serve notice now that I shall call up my petroleum amend- 
ment in due time, and then I shall have something to say which 
will be of interest to the country, if not here in the Senate. 


The tariff on clothespins should 
amendment should not be adopted. 
Mr. BLEASBE. Mr. President, 


not be increased. The 


friend 


my good 
homa [Mr. THoMAS] momentarily overlooked the junior Sena- 


from Okla- 


tor from South Carolina. I have received 
grams from my State asking me to vote for a 
and for tariffs on some other things. I have absolutely refused 
to vote for a tariff on anything. I am opposed to any tariff, 
and I merely want to correct his statement for fear somebody 
might read the Recorp and think that I was voting to protect 
something in South Carolina. South Carolina in that matter, 
as she has always done in other matters, can protect herself. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I would not now inject 
myself into the discussion if it were not for the remarks just 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas]. I have 
tried to adhere to certain principles in the consideration of the 
tariff bill. I have tried to adhere to certain policies in the dis- 
cussion of it upon the floor of the Senate. I have refrained 
from saying some things at times that I wanted to say, but 
which I knew were not the best things to be said; and for the 
further reason, too, that I did not want to wound the feelings 
of any individual Senator. I have tried in the discussion of 
the various items as they arose to leave out, as far as I could, 
any discussion of personalities, I have refrained from any 
criticism of my Democratic colleagues who have not agreed with 
me regarding rates or believed as I did with reference to the 


numbers of tele- 
tariff on lumber 


| adoption of certain amendments. 


There have been at times pangs of deep sorrow in my heart 
for the Democratic Party and for the constituents of those whose 
records here as their representatives have not reflected their 
wishes nor shown a sympathetic attitude as to their needs. 
Certain things have occurred in the consideration of the tariff 
bill which, far as individual Senators are concerned, the 
sooner they are forgotten the better it will be. as one 
may the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp through all previous tariff dis 
cussions, and he will not find in this body another instance where 
Senators changed their votes overnight upon certain schedules 
or certain rates, 


so 


Search 
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When the present bill was first considered some of us familiar 
in which it was formulated 
Mr. President, will the Senator 


vith the way 
Mr 
vield? 
Mr. HARRISON. 


ceed alongs 


THOMAS of Oklahoma. 


I would prefer that the Senator let me pro- 
the line of my discussion and then I will yield to him 
wishes. 

We criticized individual Senators who compose the majority 
for the manner in which their subcommittees were organized 
and the manner in which they wrote rates to take care of their 
own particular States, forgetful of other sections of the country 
and the high purposes for which the Congress had been called 
together. The manner in which the bill was originally con- 

ucted reflected no credit upon the men who constructed it or 
upon this body. There have been instances in the past perhaps 
quite as glaring as the present one, when like policies were pur- 
sued in the formation of tariff legislation; but when we con- 
sider the manner in which the bill was originally fashioned and 
framed, with all the condemnation that we might pour upon it, 
it is infinitesimal in its consequences when we compare it to the 
manner in which it is now being written. Those who are 
familiar with the situation know how it is being framed. We 
had complete control of the bill in this body. By a margin of 
1 or 2 
ture and trying to equalize and deal fairly with all the indus- 
tries of the country. There were no radical steps taken. The 
policies were framed upon the basis of conservatism. 

But what happened? It was something, as I said, that has 
never happened in this body before in connection with the con- 
sideration of a tariff bill. The bill was rewritten in Committee 
of the Whole, and when reported to the Senate a complete 
change has taken place through a combination of votes. I 
not know whether individual Senators got together and said, “I 
will vote for this if you will vote for that,” but I say that every 
Senator who voted way in Committee of the Whole and 
voted another way after the bill was reported to the Senate will 
have to defend that particular position before his constituents. 
It may be that they can doit. I do not know. 

I have found that the Anrerican people are of good judgment, 
are of sound sense; and even though sometimes we think they 
do not what we are doing here they do know what is 
going on, They can analyze the situation just as clearly as 
those of us who personally know what has taken place. 

I am sorry that the Senator from Oklahoma, for whom I have 
and high regard, has taken occasion upon this 
floor at this time, in the peculiar circumstances surrounding us, 
to bring my name into the discussion. I can not sit quietly by 
when that is done. I have not reflected upon him; I have not 
discussed him in this debate. When the Senator from Oklahoma 
says that every Senator when the interests of his own State were 
at stake has voted for the highest rate of duty, I deny it, so far 
as T am concerned. In casting my votes I have been guided on 
every proposition by analysis of the facts; but because I cast 
a vote in favor of a duty on long-staple cotton, as did the Sena- 
tor fronr Oklahoma, he draws the deduction, perhaps, that I 
am in the position of having voted for a high rate on everything 
in which my State was interested. 

The merits of the proposal to levy a duty on long-staple cot- 
ton can not be disputed; the facts are convincing. I said on the 
floor of the Senate that in 1921 I voted against a proposed duty 
on long-staple cotton. 
to read what I then said. I admit that I voted then against 
a duty on long-staple cotton. I did not at that time think that 
what was being offered would do the cotton producers any good; 
I did not believe it would be of any benefit to the American cot- 
ton farmer. The proponents of the tariff bill then pending were 
at that time intending to increase the tariff on sugar, on wool, 
und on many other articles; and they suggested a duty on long- 
staple cotton as a sop to those of us who were fighting the pro- 
posed increase on sugar and wool. They perhaps thought that we 
could be bought by such a proposition as that; but we refused 
their proffer. It is a pity that others now did not 
follow the course we then pursued. 

However, it was shown the following year that the importa- 
tions of long-staple cotton fell, I think it was, to 38,000 bales 
from, as I recall, about 300,000 bales, while to-day there are 
being imported into the country approximately 400,000 bales 
annually of long-staple cotton, one-eighth of an inch and over in 
staple. We produce in the United States only approximately 
900,000 bales of that kind of cotton. 

The trouble with some people is that they can not differentiate 
between cotton with a %-inch staple and that with a long staple. 
So, if every tariff rate is to be based upon domestic production 
and importations, it is apparent when we produce 900,000 bales 
of long-staple cotton and import 400,000 bales that the importa- 


as often as he 


one 


know 


great respect 


to uecept 
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votes we were writing rates in the interest of agricul- | Of course the wheat producer has been hurt also, but long ago 


| which has appealed to me more strongl 


io | than all others in the consideration of the pending tariff bill, 
ao 





The Senator from Michigan took occasion | 
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tions must have some effect upon the price paid to the American 
producer of long-staple cotton. 

I was moved not only because of that fact, but also for the 
reuson that if there is one industry in America that has received 
no consideration in a single provision of the pending tariff bill 
it is the production of cotton in the South. Almost every pro- 
posal in the pending measure carries increased costs to the 
cotton farmers of the South. They can bear it; they are inured 
to it; in the past for generations they have borne that burden, 
and they can still continue to do so if no relief is to be afforded 
them. But, my friends, cotton has declined in price since we 
passed the farm relief bill from 5 to 6 cents a pound. To-day 
the producer can not sell long-staple cotton at all. The premium 
which usually exists of from 5 to 15 cents between long-staple 
cotton and short-staple cotton has now dwindled until it is but 
from one-half to 2 cents per pound. The uses of long staple 
are being applied to the uses of short-staple cotton, the effect 
of which naturally is against the short staple. 

Yes; the cotton farmers of the South are in a deplorable con- 
dition. We have heard much to the effect that the condition 
of the oil industry is bad, but the farmers of the South who are 


| engaged in cotton production have been harder hit than have 


those who are engaged in any other industry in the country. 


Congress gave him a tariff rate upon his product. 

So I felt in duty bound, not particularly because the product 
involved was in my section, but because I thought the facts 
permitted me, to vote for the duty, and I did vote for it. 

However, Mr. President, there is one industry in my State 
y and more persistently 
and that is the lumber industry. It is one of the chief sources 
of the livelihood of the people of Mississippi. We have still 
remaining much standing timber, and there are great mills in 
the South engaged in turning it into lumber. However, I voted 
not according to their request; I voted against the duty on 
lumber. 

Oil, it is said, has been discovered in my State. It may be 
that in the near future oil will be produced there in two dif- 
ferent parts of the State. At the instance of representatives 
from Oklahoma interested in my State, it has been said, “ Oh, 
we are going to have oil development there.” They have peti- 
tioned me to vote for a tariff on oil. I did not do it. Why? 
3ecause the Senator from Oklahoma in his speech said that 
there were three big concerns importing oil into the United 
States—the Gulf Refining Co., the Dutch Shell, and the Stand- 
ard. He further said that those concerns were distributing 
their product, that they had a distributing system, and to-day 
control the price of gasoline and of oil. They pay to the inde- 
pendent companies whatever they wish to pay, and they will 
continue to retain a strangle hold upon those independents. 
When we put a tariff duty on oil we merely give to those great 
companies a greater strangle hold on the independents, and 
higher prices will be levied upon the millions of users of oil and 
gasoline in this country. 

No, I have not, simply because some people in my State were 
interested, followed the course of voting for high duties. I 
could enumerate others. 

Would to God that every Democrat during the consideration 
of this bill had stood by his vote cast as in Committee of the 
Whole, a vote that was voiced after full consideration, after 
elaborate arguments pro and con, after deliberate reflection 
upon the part of each individual Senator. Yet we have found 
here Senators who, having voted one way after that full con- 
sideration when the bill was before the Senate as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, when it gets into the Senate, without 
further arguments but merely on the roll being called, have 
changed their votes the other way. You know, Mr. President, 
and I know, and the American people know that it is by virtue 
of such action that the people of this country will be taxed 
hundreds of millions of dollars because of increased rates of 
duty that are going to be placed in the bill by this new combi- 
nation. If there had been no switching of votes, this debacle 
would not now be witnessed, the work of months in the in- 
terest of the American people destroyed. 

Answer to your constituents for your change of heart as well 
as votes, but do not reflect upon some of us who have stood the 
brunt of attack, who perhaps have been wounded in standing 
firm and in the forefront for the masses of American people. 

I was for the Senator from Oklahoma going upon the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, because I thought he had the courage, 
I thought he had those qualities of statesmanship that would 
help us to map out a course and policy with reference to tariff 
legislation, and that, no matter what protests micht come or 
what admonitions might be shouted by interested individuals, 
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his party colleagues on the committee to carry on whether or 
no. 

Senators, take the case back to your people if you will. 
are now whipped. Our lines have been broken. But I 
assure you that with whatever feeble qualities I possess I 


We 


expect as long as my voice and strengih hold out to carry the | 
fight to the American people and reveal to them those things | 


that have happened here during the consideration of this bill, 
that will ever remain a stench in the legislative annals of this 
country. 


Mr. President, more political corpses will have been made | 


through action taken in the last few days here in this body 
than were ever made in the same time in the history of the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I regret that the 
distinguished Senator fronr Mississippi has seen fit to bring this 
debate down to a question of personalities. I did not—and I 
appeal to the Recorp to sustain my statement—say anything that 
was intended to be personal, or that could be construed to be in 
any sense personal; I referred only to the record. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator referred to me. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I referred to 
record. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I was very much impressed by 
the eloquent speech made recently by the Senator in favor of 
a high duty on turpentine, which was advocated on the theory 
that it would help the naval stores interests of his State. I 
supported him in that effort. But, Mr. President, recently 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator will recall that I offered an 
anmrendment the other day which was unanimously adopted by 


the 


and I referred to the record of the 


the Senate, not a voice being raised against it—I think the Sena- | 
tor from Alabama raised some question at first, but withdrew | 


it—providing that if the tariff on synthetic camphor which by 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey was 
reduced from 6 cents to 5 cents did not result in establishing a 
camphor industry in this country within three years to 
extent of 20 per cent of the consumptive needs of the country, 
within four years 30 per cent of the consumptive needs of the 
country, and within five years to the extent of one-half of the 
consumptive needs of the country the tariff rate should be re- 
duced to 1 cent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I was impressed by the argu- 
ment made, and I supported the Senator from Mississippi. 

Later, Mr. President, we had another discussion. 
politics was involved ; and we have now in the Recorp the state- 
ment that those who framed the Democratic platform at Hous- 
ton wrote the tariff plank and were responsible for its unanimous 


adoption, such plank providing for a competitive tariff; and | 


yet when I presented a case fitting that plank perfectly, fitting 
it 100 per cent, not a Senator upon this floor responsible for 
that plank voted for the ainendment. 


The Senator says he favored placing me on the Finance Com- | 
I appreciate the service the Senator has thus rendered 


mittee. 
me, and I give him full credit since he assumes it. 

Mr. President, last night another of those strange incidents 
happened here. 
obtained high tariff duties on the cheese products of 
States, changed their former votes on the hardwood lumber 
item and their votes were responsible for the high duty on 
that commodity. 

Mr. President, there has been something said here about 
changing votes. Last June the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] submitted a resolution to the Senate direct- 
ing the Finance Committee to strike from the tariff bill all 
items related to industry and directed them to bring back to 
this body a bill proposing rates upon agricultural 


only. I supported that resolution; 38 Members of this body 


ean | 


Senator’s | 


the | 


Democratic | 
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he would stand firm, and by vote and voice cooperate with us, | 


|} Same announcement as before concerning the pair of my 


Two members of the so-called coalition, baving | 
their | 


products 


supported that resolution; but it failed of passage by a single | 


vote. 
gigantic task of making a tariff bill, commencing at the top and 
going down to the bottom and embracing over 21,000 items. 
When the bill was reported to the Senate I submitted a motion 
to- strike from the bill all rates relating to industry, leaving 
only the agricultural rates. The motion embodied the identical 
policy, the identical idea, the identical proposition urged by 
the Senator from Idaho; but when the roll was called upon 


Thus the Finance Committee was turned loose upon the | 


| 


ee =_s 
o1535 
my motion, what was the vote? Twenty-eight Senators changed 
their votes; and what havoc has been wrought! 

At that time a discussion on the motion took place upon this 
floor. The Senator says that the reason Senators changed their 
votes was with the idea of reducing some of the 1922 industrial 
rates; but instead of that most of have 
increased, 

Mr. President, I do not care to continue this discussion, but I 
am not going to sit silent here and be charged 
tariff rates merely because they affect my 
will get practically nothing from this bill. Unless my State 
shall obtain relief on oil, no good result will come to the 
3,000,000 people of Oklahoma; on the other hand, they will be 
forced to pay a higher price for everything they are forced to 
buy. I am not going to sit idly here and 
criticism sent by innuendo and by inference. 
ask unanimous consent to place in the Recorp the vote upon 
the Borah resolution, and immediately following that I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp the vote upon 
my motion, the two proposals being identical and showing a 
change of 28 votes, or, rather, that 28 Senators changed their 
minds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The votes referred to are as follows: 


those been 


rates 


with voting for 


State. Oklahoma 


suffer shafts of 


At this time I 


there objection? The Chair 


[Vote on the motion of Senator Boran]} 

The Vick Presivent. The question is on the adoption of the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Idaho 

Mr. Boran, Mr. MCKELLAR, 
and they were ordered 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll 

Mr. ALLEN his called). On 
pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut 
were present he if I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr 


and others called for the yeas and nays, 


(when name was this question I have 
{Mr. WaLcorr] if 


were permitted to vote I 


he 


would vote “ nay,” and 


LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. BLAINr’s Making the 


colleague {Mr 


name wis called) 
BLAINE], I wish to state if 
Mr. Norneck (when Mr. McMASTER’S name 
[Mr. McMAsTER] is unavoidably from 
with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KenpricKk] 
league present, he x If 
Wyoming were present, he 
Mr. Oppie his 
league [Mr. PirtMaNn] and 
present, he would vote “ 
vote 
Mr. Ropsinson of Indiana was called). I 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr 
therefore withhold my vote. If 
‘pa 
Mr (when his 
with the senior Senator from 
to the junior Senator from Alal 
I desire to state that if the junio: 
he would vote “ yea,” and if the 
ent he would vote * 
Mr. 
same announcement 
{Mr. WaGner], I 
vote “ nay.” 


“veg” 

My 

Ile is 
If 


Senator 


he were present he would vote 


was called). 
th 


colleague 


absent we city paired 
col 


from 


my 


were would vote “ yea the 


nay.” 
illed). I 
my vote 


I were at 


would vote “ 
(when name was < 
withhold 


yea,” and if 


col 
were 


should 


am with 
If 


liberty 


paired 
my 


my 
colleague 

to vote I 

“a. 

(when his name have a gen 

and 


should vote 


STEPHENS] 


I were at liberty to vote, I 


SWANSON was called). I have a 
{Mr. Hate]. I transfer that 
{Mr. Biack] 


Senator from Alabama 


nan 
Maine 


general pair 
pair 
“ yea 
were present 
Maine 


and vote , 


ina 


senior Senator from were pres 


nay.” 
Mr. WaAGNER’S 
before 


COPELAND (when name 
to the absence 


that if he 


was called). Making 
of my 


were present 


the 
relative 


as 


colleague 
wish to announce he would 
The roll call was concluded 

Mr. Grorer. I have a 


{Mr. Pures] I have 


the 
to obtain a 


with senior 


unable 


from 
of 


pair Senator Colorado 


been transfer that pair 


I am advised that if the Senator from Colorado were present he would 


If 1 were at liberty to vote, I should yote “ yea 
I desire to announce that the Senator from New Hamp- 


vote “ nay.” 
Mr. JONES 
shire |Mr. Keyes! 
Minnesota [Mr. SHipsTeap] If 
were present, he would vote “ nay,” 
were present he would vote “ 
The 
Yeas, 
per, 


the Senator 
New 
Senator from 


has a pair on this question with 


the Senator 
ind if the 


from 
from Hampshire 
Minnesota 
yea.” 
38, follows : 
Brookhart, ¢ 
Frazier, Glass, 
Follette, Mx 
of Arkansas, 
Idaho, Th 
Wheeler 


result 
38 


was announced—yeas 39, 
3arkley, Blease, 
Connally, Copeland, 
Harris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, King, La 
Kellar, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Pine, Robinson 
Schall, Sheppard, Simmons, Smith, Swanson, Thomas of 
of Oklahoma, Tydings, Tyson, Walsh of Montana, 

Nays, 39: Bingham, Broussard, Burton, ¢ 
Deneen, Dill, Edge, Gillett, Glenn, Goff, Goldsborough, Greene, 
Hastings, Hatfield, Hebert, Heflin, Johnson, Jones, Ke McNary, Met- 
ealf, Moses, Patterson, Ransdell, Reed, Sackett, Smoot, 
Steck, Steiwer, Townsend, Trammell, Vandenberg, Massa 
chusetts, Warren, Waterman, and Watson. 


nays 
sorah, 
Cutting, 

Howell, 
Overman, 


as 
Messrs. Bratton, 


Fletcher, 


‘ap 
Caraway, 


mas 
and 
Messrs. ‘ouzens, Dale, 
Fess, 
an, 
Shortridge, 


Walsh of 
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voting, 18: Messrs. Allen, Ashurst, Black, 
Hale, Kendrick, Keyes, McMaster, Oddie, 
binson of Indiana, Shipstead, Stephens, Wagner, 
So Mr. Boran’s re rejected 
the 


SIDENT 


Blaine, George, 
Phipps, Pittman, 
and Walcott. 
lution was 
| Vote on 
Vick Pri 
ator from Okla 

I k for t 


nd na 


motion of Senator 


The 


oma 


Tuomas of Oklahoma] 
is on agreeing 


THOMAS] 


question 
{Mr 


yeas and nays 


to 


he 


8 were ordered, and the legislative clerk proceeded 


ill the roll 
Mr (when his name i alled) ve 


West 


ISLAINE 
the ju 
to obt 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name as ealled have a 
5 Not 


ior Senator from ELD] Being unable 


in a transfer 
pair with the 
knowing how 


senior Senator from We 


would vote, I withhold my 
Mi 


sen r 


have a 
can 


me was called). I 
{[Mr. DeNEEN] I 


when his n 
Illinois 


vote. 


CARAWAY ( 
fre 
Ithhold my 
McKE!I 


pair with the 
not get 


Senator m 


and w 
Mr LAR his 


Ned). I 
HASTINGS], 


(when name was ¢% 


{Mr. 


have a pair 
and I withhold 


enior Senator from Delaware 


vote 
Mr. SIMMONS 


his 
from Ohio 


(when 


Senator 


have 
URTON]. I 
1 to 


name was called). I 
{[Mr. B 


id vote as I inten 


a general 
am advised that 
Therefore I vote. 


pair 


wol vote. 
TybINGS (when his name was called). 
from Rhode {Mr. Metcatr]. I 
sh vote, therefore 


vr Senator 


ould 


Island 
and I 


understand 


vote as 


WATSON 


Senator 


(when his name 


South 


was called). I transfer my pair with 
{Mr. Smirn]) to the junior 
“ nay.” 


the se 
Senator 


The 


Lior from Carolina 
from Maine [Mr. GouLp] and vote 
roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES. I to 
Tomas] essarily al 
permitted to vote, he would vote “ 

Mr. BincHaM. I have a general pair with Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Guass]. Not knowing how he vote, I transfer my 
pair to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr I desire to announce that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] a general pair with the Senator from Montana 
WHEELER] 

Mr 
colleague 

Mr 
DELL] 


that the 
official 
nay.” 


desire announce Senator from 


If 


Idaho {Mr. 
present 


is ne sent on business. 
the 


would 


Ess. 


has 


WaLsa of Montana. I announce the unavoidable absence of my 
{Mr. WHEELER] on official business. 
BRoOusSARD. I wish that 
detained from the Se 
that if he were present he would vote 


to announce my colleague 


{Mr. 
is necessarily nate official business, and 
* nay.” 

Mr. WaGNER. I desire to announce that my colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. CopELAND] from the 
city. 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 64, as follows: 

Yeas, 10: Frazier, Harris, Howell, McMaster, 
Schall, Sheppard, Thomas of Oklahoma, and Waterman. 

Nays, 64: Allen, Ashurst, 
Bratton, Brock, Brookhart, Broussard, Capper, Connally, Couzens, Cut- 
ting, Dale, Dill, Edge, Fletcher, Gillett, Glenn, 
Greene, Hale, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Hebert, Heflin, Johnson, Jones, 
Kendrick, Keyes, King, La Follette, McNary, Moses, Norbeck, 
Norris, Oddie, Overman, Patterson, Phipps, Reed, 
Arkansas, Robinson of Indiana, Sackett, Shortridge, Simmons, 
Steck, Stephens, Swanson, Trammell, Tydings, Vandenberg, 
Walcott, Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of Montana, 
Watson. 

Not voting, 21: Messrs. Blaine, Blease, Burton, Caraway, Copeland, 
Deneen, George, Glass, Goff, Gould, Hastings, Hatfield, McKellar, Met- 
calf, Ransdell, Shipstead, Smith, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Townsend, 
and Wheeler. 

So the motion of Mr. THomas of Oklahoma was rejected. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I feel that I should contribute 
to the harmonious situation that we have at this time on this 
side of the Chamber, since I was one of those who voted against 
the Borah resolution. I did so, among other reasons, because 
certain agricultural products were excluded from that resolu- 
tion. One of those products, in particular, was cotton cloth. 
I asked the question, if cloth made out of cotton produced by 
the farmer could be brought in under this resolution if it 
passed, and I was told that it could not. That situation was so 
ridiculous to me that I could not give my sanction to the 
resolution. 

I wanted a proposition, if he were going to confine the bill 
to agricultural matters, that would reach goods and products 
made out of the raw material produced by the farmer; and 
when I found that that could not be done under that resolu- 
tion, I opposed it. That was one of my reasons. 


on 


is necessarily absent 


Messrs Nye, Pine, 


Messrs. 
Fess, 


Kean, 
Pittman, 

Smoot, 
Wagner, 
Warren, and 


and | farseeing, perhaps, at the time were able later, when the scales 


[Mr. | 


Barkley, Bingham, Black, Borah, | 


Goldsborough, | 


Robinson of | 


| over to the conferees of the two Houses, 


the motion of | 


Marcu 13 


Another reason was that it was admitted upon this floor that 
if we should confine the activities of the Senate to a purely agri- 
cultural program and pass that program and then turn the bill 
the conferees could 
ignore all that we had done and write a new and complete 
tariff bill. Nobody can deny that now. They would have 


| done it; of course they would. 


I told Senators at that time, “ You have no more chance to 


| pass through this body a tariff bill pertaining purely to agri- 


a general pair with | 


he | 


a transfer | 


| is true. 
with | 1s tru 


| f r 


culture than you have to fly without wings. The other interests 
of this country who want a tariff, who feel that they need a 
tariff, have a right to ask Congress to give them that tariff.” 
I said, “ Wanting a tariff, and insisting upon having a tariff, 
they will not permit you to pass a bill that excludes all their 
interests and confines the bill to another particular interest.” 
I said, ““ The only way you are going to get relief for the farmer 
in the way of a tariff is to write it into a bill that carries other 
tariff items.” 

Any man of practical experience in Congress knows that that 

You have to put it into a general bill. 
Senate did not aecept the Borah resolution. I voted 
it. The vote was 39 to 38. I have no apology to make 
my vote. I want an open and fair fight on everything. 
I said, “ Bring in your bill here and let us consider it item by 
item, and not permit a conference committee to write items in 
it that never were considered by the Senate and then bring 


The 
against 


. | it back and have us take it or leave it, the whole bulk of it 
I have a general pair with | 


at once.” That would have been the parliamentary situation if 


3 | the resolution had been adopted. 
am at liberty to vote. | 


Later on, Mr. President, the able Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. TuHomas]—and he is one of the ablest and finest Members 


| of this body—brought forth another proposition seeking to con- 


| fine this work mainly to the farmers. 





| 
| 


That motion was defeated 
by about 28 majority, which shows that the position I took 
before was sustained by the Senate when it reconsidered this 
question; and I may say that others who were not quite so 


fell from their eyes, to see that I was right in the position that 
I had taken on the matter. 

Mr. President, we are now approaching the close of this tariff 
bill, I trust. I am ready to join those who want to drive 
through with it, delaying it as little as possible, finish up with 
it, and let it go into the hands of the conferees. Every interest 
in this Nation has a right to be heard by Congress. I do not 


| care who the man is, how little he is, or how big he is; if he 


. | has a matter that Congress has to do with, I will hear him, and 
ANS- | 


I will not regard him as a criminal when he comes here. He 
has a right to be heard. All of them have. Thank God, the 
right of petition still belongs to the American citizen! When 
these people come here who know their business and who know 
the needs of their business, we ought to hear them; for we do 
not know it, It is impossible for us to know in detail the work- 
ings and the needs of the various industries of our country. 


| When these people come here they are entitled to be treated 


courteously. There is a vast difference between a lobbyist who 
is trying to corrupt somebody—and he ought to be put in the 
penitentiary—and the lobbyist, so called, who comes and wants 
to present the facts, in order that we may get the truth, so as to 
be able to act intelligently and justly in the matter. 

Mr. President, we have the greatest Government in all the 
world, and I hope to see it perpetuated. Let us be fair and 
just to all interests. I have no criticism to make of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] for doing 
whatever he believes he ought to do for his people and his 
country. I have no criticism to make of my good friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harkison] for pursuing the course that he 
thinks he ought to pursue; and I am glad to make this contri- 
bution to the harmony situation that I find on this side of the 
Chamber to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah to the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HALE and other Senators called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I announce my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], 
and therefore withhold my vote. . 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called).- I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gitettr] to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], and 
will vote. I ‘vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my | 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] to the | 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston] and will vote. I vote | 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DeENrEN] to the senior Senator from Ken- | 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. 

The senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLey] entered 
the Chamber and voted “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarkKiry] having entered the Cham- 
ber and voted, I withdraw my vote. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 40, nays 40, as follows: 

YEAS—40 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 

tobinson, Ind. 
Schall 

NAYS—40 
liawes 
Heflin 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Sheppard 
Simmons 

NOT VOTING—16 

Kendrick 
King 


Allen 

Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Dale 

Fess 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
MeNary 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Capper 


Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 


Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 





Caraway 
Deneen 


Gould 
Hayden 


tobinson, Ark. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Gillett Howell Overman Shipstead 
Glenn Johnson Reed Smith 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas are 40 and the nays are | 
40. The Chair votes “ yea,” making 41 yeas to 40 nays, and the 
amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask to have in- | 
corporated in the Recorp the vote as in Committee of the Whole | 
by which the duty on spring clothespins was fixed at 10 cents | 
per gross. 

There being no objection, the vote was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, November 14, 1929) 

Mr. THomas of Oklahoma. I now offer this amendment as a substitute | 
for the amendment before the Senate 

The Vice Presipent. The Secretary will state the amendment, 

The LeGistative CLerK. The Senator from Oklahoma offers the follow- 
ing substitute for paragraph 411: 

“ Par. 410. Spring clothespins, 15 cents per gross; house or cabinet 
furniture wholly or in chief value of wood, wholly or partly finished, 
wood flour, and manufactures of wood or bark, or of which wood or bark 
is the component material of chief value, not specially provided for, 25 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The Vice Presipent. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tomas] to the com- 
mittee amendment. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. Simmons. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. OverMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [{Mr. Warren]. I transfer that 
from Arizona [Mr. Asiurst] and vote yea. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is detained | 
from the Senate by illness, 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr,. Asnurst], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], and the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. PirrMAN] are detained on official business. 

Mr. Frss. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Nevada [Mr. PitrMAn] ; 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoLpsBorouGH] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, Caraway]; and 


pair to the senior Senator 


McCutiocn] with the Senator from 


| Smith, Steck, Stephens, Swanson, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tydings 


|} Fess, Gillett, Glenn, Goff, Greene, Hale, Hastings, Hatfleld 


| and inserted in lieu thereof “3 cents,” 


|} cents per pound. 


| 1 cent per pound for 


| English yellow 


LECORD—SEN ATE 


The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dae) 
tana [Mr. WaLsu}. 

The result was announced—y« 

Yeas, 39: Barkley, 


” - = 

old 
with the Senator from Mon- 
as 29, as follows 
Black, Blease, Borah, Bratton, 
Brookhart, Capper, Connally, Copeland, Cutting, Fletcher, 
George, Glass, Harris, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, Howell, Jones, 
McKellar, McMaster, Norbeck, Norris, Nye 


nays 37, 
Messrs. Brock, 
Frazier, 
La Follette, 
ppard, Simmons, 


, Wagner, 


Overman, She 
Walsh of Massachusetts, and Wheeler. 

Nays, 37: Messrs. Allen, Bingham, Broussard, Couzens, Deneen, 
Hebert 


rson, 


Edge, 
Kean, 
Kendrick, Keyes, McNary, Metcalf, Moses, 
Ransdell, Reed, Sackett, Schall, Shortridge, 
Idaho, Townsend, Trammell, Vandenberg, 

Not voting, 19: Messrs. Ashurst, 
borough, Gould, Harrison, 
Arkansas, 


Oddie, 
Smoot, 
Walcott, and 
tlaine, 


St 


Phipps, 
rhomas of 
Waterman 
Caraway, Dale, Dill 
McCulloch, Pine, Pittman, 
Shipstead, Walsh of Mon 


wer 


Gelds- 


Johnson, King, 


Robinson of Robinson 


of Indiana, 


| tana, Warren, and Watson 


So of 


the amendment 
of the committee was 


of Mr. THOMAS 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
in the amendment made as 
amended in the Senate. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
Sire to have taken up next the mustard-seed amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
GREENE] has asked me to agree to have the maple-sugar amend- 
nent go over for to-day, and to take it up to-morrow. I have 
just spoken to the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harri- 
SON| and he said he has no objection to that course. 

Mr. HARRISON. That if the Senator from Ver- 
mont wants it to go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be passed over. 
vote was reserved 
secretary will state. 

The Cuter CLERK. 
Senate, in 


Oklahoma to the amendment 


The question now is on concurring 
in Committee of the Whole, as 


de- 


is agreeable, 


Without objection 
The next amendment 
Was that relating to 


the amendment 
which a separate 
mustard, which the 


on 


In paragraph 779, page 145, line 15, the 
Committee of the Whole, struck out “2 cents” 


so as to read: 


as 


Mustard sceds (whole), 3 cents per pound 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ment to the desk which I desire to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. 
following amendment. 
cents ” 


send an amend- 


state the amend- 
The Senator from Maryland offers the 
On 145, line 15, to out 


and insert in lieu thereof “1 cent,” so as to read: 


page strike “3 


Mustard seeds (whole), 1 cent per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland to the 


| amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, the bill as it was re- 


ported to the House provided a tariff rate on mustard seed of 


2 cents per pound, and on greund or prepared mustard of 8 
The Senate committee recommended exactly 


the same rates. The Senate, in Committee of the Whole, 


is 


| adopted an amendment offered by the Senator from North Da- 


kota [Mr. Frazier] increasing the rate from 2 cents to 3 cents. 
My amendment now seeks to reduce the rate, and to substitute 
3 cents per pound. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922 mustard seed was 
given a rate of 1 cent per pound, the same rate proposed in the 
amendment I now submit. 

Under the Underwood-Simmons Tariff Act mustard seed was 


| put on the free list as it was under the Payne-Aldrich Act 


In paragraph 779 of the pending bill the duty, as I have 
stated, is made 2 cents. The amendment the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] was to raise the duty to 3 cents, 
and my amendment seeks to cut that to 1 cent. 

There are two major species of mustard seed, the brown and 
the yeltow. They have their own distinct uses and purposes 
and are sold and priced differently. 

The brown seed the more valuable of the two, selling, 
ordinarily, for around 11 cents per pound, while the finest 
seed sells for 8 cents per pound, and “fair” 
5 cents. The brown seed is by far the easiest 


of 


is 


yellow seed for 


| to raise, especially in this country. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator be willing to acces the 
rate of 2 cents, as provided for in the House, instead of the 


ryt 
pt 
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amendment adopted as In Committee of the Whole? 
to the Senator that 
agree to the 2 cents. 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes; I will accept that. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I could not agree to any such 
compromise, 
Mr. SMOOT 
Mr. 


if he will do that I will ask the Senate to 


That is, the Senator wants the rate 1 cent? 
WALSH of Massachusetts. I want it kept at 1 cent. 


There are 19,000,000 pounds of this article imported into this 


country and only 2,000,000 pounds produced. 
Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator from Maryland may proceed. 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, the finest yellow mus- 
tard seed is imported from England. There have been attempts 
from time to time to raise English yellow seed in various parts 
of the world, including California, but all of these attempts have 
been unsuccessful, for actual tests and demonstrations on a 


commercial scale have proven that the flavor and quality of the | 


yellow seed produced outside of England are most inferior and 
ket will not absorb such inferior products 
ing of the price of the English mustard seed threugh increasing 
the duty will not increase the market for the California product 
and will benefit no one, while injuring the consuming public. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Whatever little of this mus- 
turd seed is produced in this country is produced in California, 
is ii not? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that large 
amounts of imported mustard seed are sold and used in Cali- 
fornia, the domestic supply either being inferior to the imported 
or the quantity not being sufficient? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is quite true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that even California’ it- 
self, and the manufacturers of articles into which mustard seed 
go, use large quantities of the 19,000,000 pounds imported? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Maryland yield to me? 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH., 

Mr. WALSH 
Senator from 


I yield. 
of Montana. The information given by the 
Massachusetts is not altogether accurate. The 


growing of mustard seed is a promising industry of my State— 


Montana—though perhaps the Senator from 
excusable, because apparently that fact has 
attention of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, 


Massachusetts is 
not come to the 
the high 
duced from English yellow seed; no other has the requisite 
flavor, the heat, and the sweetness which the discriminating 
American market demands. Whether there be a duty on mus- 
turd seed or not, this English yellow mustard seed must continue 
to be imported. The California yellow seed, which it is alleged 
is the domestic competitor of the English seed, is very different 
in quality and in flavor, and is produced in such small quanti- 
ties that it can not and will not ever be a substitute for the 
English seed. 

I am reliably informed that the crop of California yellow 
mustard seed this year will be 260,000 pounds or more. 

California, in addition to producing yellow mustard seed in 
small quantities, produces a brown mustard seed, to which I 
have already referred, which is the favorite of its type on the 
American market, in very large quantities. The crop of Cali- 
fornia brown seed, which will be produced this year, will prob- 
ably amount to in excess of 1,400,000 pounds. This seed sells 
at a premium higher than any other mustard seed on the Ameri- 
can market. The net result of the proposed duty on mustard 
seed will be to increase the cost of mustard to the American 
consumer, and will, by increasing the cost of the raw material 
and leaving the duty on the manufactured product the same, 
stimulate the business of the foreign manufacturer of ground 
and prepared mustard, but depress the business of the American 
manufacturer who purchases his raw material subject to a 
heavy duty. No possible stimulation of the traffic in California 
seed can be expected, for it is reasonable to assume that since 
the California brown seed has for so long been selling at a 
premium, an additional duty will hardly stimulate its sale, and 
since the California yellow seed is of such a low grade and is 
so unmarketable that no amount of protection can force the 
public to consume it. 

The present proposed duty on mustard seed carries no corre- 
sponding duty on prepared mustard, which retains its present 
rate of 8 cents per pound, while the duty on the raw material is 
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I will say | increased from 1 cent to 2 cents. 





grade of | 
mustard flour to be sold in the American market must be pro- | 
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Obviously a compensating 
duty on the manufactured article would be, roughly, 16 cents. 
The mustard industry in the United States is not asking for 
a higher duty on prepared mustard unless the duty on mustard 
seed is increased. Their desire is to see the present duties on 
mustard seed remain the same as they are under the 1922 act, 
the stated reason being that an increased duty can not advanta- 
geously affect the American producers of mustard seed because 
the producers of brown seed already occupy a most favorable 


| position on the world market, and the producers of the yellow 


seed are few and produce an inferior product, which would not 
be absorbed at any price. 

In the city of Baltimore there is located one of the largest 
spice houses in the United States. They import aud pack a 
tremendous quantity of mustard for table use, and this portion 
of their business will be seriously menaced by the proposed duty, 
and it can only result in the increased cost being passed on to 


’ | the consumer. 
unsatisfactory to the American market, and the American mar- | 
The mere incress- | 


If it were possible for California to grow sufficient seed to 
supply the entire American market, and if, in addition, it were 
possible to grow the type of seed demanded by the American 
market, then a duty to protect the American grower from the 
competition of the foreign farmer would not perhaps be effective, 
but since the home demand for the home product, as differenti- 
ated from the foreign product, exceeds the quantity of the prod- 
uct which can be produced, and since the market for the foreign 
products can not be supplied by the domestic product, certainly 
an increased duty upon the foreign product can have no effect 
other than to lay a hardship upon the manufacturers and con- 
sumers of the articles made from the imported products. 

In the interest of both the manufacturers and the consumers, 
it is eminently desirable that the duty on imported mustard seed 
be maintained at its present level, and the now existing differ- 
ential between the duties upon unground mustard seed and pre- 
pared or ground mustard flour be rigidly maintained for the 
specific reason that this raw product, as required by American 
manufacturers, is not duplicated by any native product whatso- 
ever, and is not competitive with any native product. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment I am now submitting. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can hardly understand 
why we should think of having a high rate on mustard with a 
total consumption of about 19,000,000 pounds in the United 
States, when we produce only 1,500,000 pounds in the country. 
While the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] said that some 
is raised in his State, of course the great bulk of that very 
limited quantity is raised in California in one restricted area. 
If this is put forward as a farm-relief measure certainly we 
are not going to do something which will impose a tax upon all 
the farmers of the country for the sake of protecting a couple 
of hundred farmers who produce, as a small part of the crops 
they raise, mustard, and a mustard of inferior quality at that. 

Prepared mustard is used almost in every home in America; 
I think I may say it is used in every home in America; and to 
impose a tax upon every home in the United States for the sake 
of the very small amount of money which would be received by 
the limited number of mustard growers, to my mind, is beyond 
reason. I hope sincerely that the amendment of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GoLpssorouGH] will be adopted. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, this matter was quite 
thoroughly considered by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and by the House, and after such consideration the rate 
was fixed at 2 cents per pound. I recall very well, quite dis- 
tinctly, that the Finance Committee gave more or less thoughtful 
consideration to this particular item and that it agreed with 
the House for reasons to which I need not now do more than 
refer. It is quite true that when the item came before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Go_pssoroucu] suggested an amendment such as he 
now urges, whereupon the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
FRAzIER] proposed an amendment to the suggested amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland, and in the hurry, may I say, a 
3 cents’ duty was fixed instead of 2 cents, as appeared in the 
bill, and 1 cent, as suggested by the Senator from Maryland. 

The Senator from Maryland has stated, in response to an 
inquiry put by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, that he, the Senator from Mary- 
land, would be willing to accept the rate fixed by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, the House of Representatives, and 
the Senate Finance Committee—namely, 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. President, there were imported into this country last 
year, speaking in round numbers, 17,500,000 pounds of mustard 
seed. Forty per cent of that large amount came from China. 
I question very much whether the farmers of Montana or North 
Dakota or Nebraska or California can compete in labor costs 
with the unfortunate, the unhappy, the poverty-stricken labor- 
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ing people—men, women, and children—in China. 
if it is the wish to reduce the price of our labor and to put our 
farmers into direct competition with the poorly paid, 
unhappy, and almost hopeless laboring people of other cowntries 
it can be done.. But who wishes to do it? 

In order that we may protect American industry on the farm, 
in the forest, in the mine, on the railroad, in the mill, and in 


the factory as against competition with men, women, and chil- | 
dren similarly employed in foreign countries at distressingly | 


low compensation ; in order that we may keep up our level of life 
and living in America, we impose certain tariff duties. Of 
course, we have in mind also the raising of necessary revenue to 
carry on our great country. 

Forty per cent of this product of the farm comes from China. 
In round figures, 38 per cent plus comes from England. The 
remaining part comes from other countries, some across the 
channel in Europe. 

My learned friend from New York [Mr. CopELANp] has sug- 
gested that whereas we import 17,500,000 or, as he stated, 
19,000,000 pounds of mustard seed and only produce 1,500,000 
or 2,000,000 pounds, therefore—such is his logic—we should 
not raise the tariff; and if he were logical, his argument would 
lead to the conclusion that we should remove the tariff entirely 
and jmport all mustard seed from abroad. 

Our purpose in levying a duty on this agricultural product is 
the same in purpose as the levying of a tariff on other agricul- 
tural products, and that purpose is to protect and encourage 
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Of course, ] of the Whole proposing to increase the duty on mustard. I 


refer to the sardine industry. In my State sardines are put up 
in various ways, and one way is to put them up in mustard. 
Obviously the sardine packers have got to obtain their mustard 
somewhere; and if the price is going up on the foreign prod 
uct, which seems to be about the only mustard that we can get 
in this country, it is going to affect the business of the sardine 
packers. I therefore very much hope that the amendment of 
the Senator from Maryland will prevail. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 


| the Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from California? 


Mr. HALE. I yield. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator from Maine will permit 
me, that is the argument that State men make—men who think 


| of their own States first, last, and all the time. 


those now immediately engaged in the production of that prod- | 


uct and to encourage others to engage in the same branch of 
agricultural enterprise. Our belief is that by adequate pro- 
tection the American industry of mustard-seed raising will im- 
prove, develop, that more acres will be put to use, resulting 


Mr. HALE. Of course the Senator never thinks of California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think of California, but I also think 
of Maine, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, what does the Senator from 
California think of Maine? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think fairly well of Maine. Maine 
has produced great men and still breeds them. One of the 
Senators from California, who honored this Chamber for twenty 
and odd years [Mr. Perkins] was borne in Maine. 
had the good taste to leave there 
| Laughter. } 

Mr. President, theoretically, levying a tariff on any article 
will increase the price of that article, but in practical operation 
we often find that competition keeps the price down. It, how- 


Of course he 


when he was young. 


| ever, preserves the American market for the American producer. 


in profit to those immediately engaged in the business, and by | 


diversifying 
farmer. 
My friend from Maryland [Mr. GoLpsporoucH] quite ener- 


farm products be of substantial benefit to the 


getically, and loyal as he is to the interests of his State, makes | 


a plea on behalf of the manufacturer of mustard from mustard 
seed. 


to the manufacturer, but in the next breath, forgetful of what 


he has just stated, he states that the added costs of mustard | 
If that were so, 


would be carried on to the ultimate consumer. 


then, of course, the manufacturer suffers nothing. 


In any event, not desiring to go into further detail in the 
matter, I submit to those who listen and to the Senate that the 
rate fixed by the House and the Senate Finance Committee, and 
agreeable to the Senator from Maryland, who offers the sug- 
gested amendment, should be agreed to by the Senate, namely, 
that the rate be 2 cents per pound—not for the protection of 
California alone. I repeat myself, Mr. President, when I say, 
as indeed I have said many times as applied to other agricultural 
products and manufacturing products, that I would take this 
position even if not one mustard seed grew in California, if it 
all grew in Montana, or Nebraska, or Texas, or any other one 
of the 48 States of this Union. Further to repeat myself, I be- 
lieve in a protective tariff as a national policy, and I seek to build 


and build up an industry in California. 
Maine I am helping California. 
State of New York to set to work hundreds and thousands of 
men in her mills and factories I am assisting them, and at the 
same time I am benefiting the great and beloved State whence I 
come, for the great city of New York is a market for the products 
of California. I now look into the face of the learned Senator 
whose range of knowledge is to me amazing and whose industry 
is not exceeded by that of any Member of this body, whose de- 
votion not only to his own State but to the Union is unques- 
tioned. I look into the face of the learned Senator from New 
York and say that when he or others assist California, he and 
others are assisting the great State of New York; for we of 
California are the market for the products of his great city and 
State, even as they are a market for the products of California. 
The only difference between the two cities—San Francisco and 
New York—if the Senator will pardon a playful thought, is that 
the one is near heayen’s Golden Gate while the other is near— 
another gate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assume that when the 
Senator speaks of the other gate near which New York City is 
located he means the gate of heaven. I thank the Senator for 
his kind words. I would give him anything in the world that 
he asks for except a tariff on Coleman’s mustard, and I can 
not vote for that. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator from California said 
he would be very glad to help the industries of my State. 

One of the industries in my State would be particularly 
affected by the adoption of this amendment of the Committee 


Happily, in assisting 


He suggests that the proposed rate would be burdensome | 





I am wondering upon what theory my amiable and beloved 
friend from Maine wanted an increase of the tariff on potatoes. 
People eat potatoes; and I understand the production of pota- 


| toes is quite an industry, that potatoes are produced in great 


volume in the far away northeastern State of Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
fornia yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. In a favorable year we produce in this country 


Senator from Cali- 


| about 60,000,000 bushels more of potatoes than we consume. I 


should like to ask the Senator from California if he thinks the 


| production of potatoes is on a parallel with the production of 
| mustard? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Not quite; but in time, if we shall be 
given ample protection, we can raise all the mustard seed in 
America that is or will be used in America. I am not speaking 
of wild mustard seed, which, of course, is a menace; but, doubt 
it not, the intelligent industry of our people can and will raise 
all the mustard seed we need, provided adequate tariff protection 
is given. However, whether or not we shall be able to wholly 
supply the American demand, I am asking for this protection 
for those who are now engaged in the industry. The learned 


} , d | Presiding Officer [Mr. Frss in the chair] recalls that when the 
up an industry in Maine as cheerfully as I strive to encourage 


great, thorough, 100 per cent protectionist, William McKinley, 


A ng | was the chairman of the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
If I help the great imperial | 


and the subject matter of a tariff on tin plate was under con- 
sideration, there were a great many gentlemen who thought 
that tin plate was made entirely of tin! A suggested tariff on 
tin plate was violently opposed by those who held to the theory 
that we could not make tin plate as cheaply as it was made 
abroad and imported into this country. As of then the tin-plate 
industry was, indeed, an “infant industry,” but think of it 
to-day! 

If I were disposed to do so I could run down the list of prac- 
tically every American industry and show that by adequate pro- 
tection each and all of them have developed, giving employment 
to millions of skilled and unskilled labor. In other words, the 
proposed duty on this particular little item, which has taken 


| up so much time—and I myself am at fault for consuming so 


much time—will work no injury whatever upon the manufac- 
turer, and ultimately it will not increase the price to the con- 
sumer, but presently it will seek to keep the American market 
for the American producer, and will induce other agricul- 
turists, owners of land, to plant and raise and produce this 
article of ordinary use and of commerce. 

I think—again referring to New York and to Maine—when 
we stand here and favor a tariff on agricultural products which 
are raised in either or both of those States; when we stand 
here and urge, as I have urged, adequate protection for manu- 
factured articles made in the hundreds of mills and factories 
of the great State of New York, that it is not a trading of votes 
but it is an intelligent and broad-minded reciprocity of action 
on their part when they vote, as I think they should, to give 
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adequate protection to 
sister States 
Maryland 


an agricultural 
I hy: pe that v hat is agreeable to 
will be here by 
present amendment calling for only 
seed may be defeated. 


product raised in 


accepted the Senate, and that his 
1 cent a pound on mustard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER » question is on agreeing to 
n nator from Maryland [Mr. 


the “uu the 
GolLpst amendment made as in Committee of 


Iment offered by 
:ouUGH] to the 
i} Whole 

M WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 

questi levying a protective 

ard-seed producers; it is a question of what the rate 

There already is a duty of 1 cent per pound. 
proposed—in fact, it is already incorporated in 

that the duty shall be 3 cents per 


President, this is 
duty for the benefit of 


now stands 
Us See 


fem = rates 
& 


duties work 
equivalent ad 
mind is about 18 
rate of 3 cents per 
: ejuivalent ad valorem of the rate of 2 cents 
pound provided in the House bill and recommended by 
Senate Finance Committee is about 37 per cent. So it 
here to increase the duty from 18 per cent to 55 

the rate of about 200 per cent upon 


how these 
The 
cel pel! y 


lorem of 


out on the 
valorem of 
per « 


basis of ad 
the present 
the equivalent 


the pound is about 55 


‘ 


Hropose d 


cent, 
ustard 
As h 


an increase in 
eed, 

is already 
extensively by spice and mustard manufacturers. I 
rarely 
modity as 


cuuse 


have been presented 


by those manufacturers, be- 
they cliim they must 


import mustard seed, and there- 
must pay the increased duty of 40 per cent, and must 
ass that duty on to the consumer. They also assert that 
the imported seed is superior to the domestic seed. If that 
he true, and the domestic industry has not been able to 
produce satisfactory seed for the manufacturers of mus- 
tard and spice, it seems to me there can be no sound reason 
advanced for increasing this duty above 1 cent; in fact, as 


has pointed out, the State of California, which pro- 
duces the only 


tore 


pect 


mustard seed, has to import a large amount of such seed for its 
own mustard and spice manufacturers. 

I will give the Senator figures 
this questien: 


some upon that aspect of 


On January 4 I wrote you, showing that the shipment of mustard 
1 lifornia from foreign countries from June 1 to January 1 


year) was 665,000 pounds, 


All that is produced in California is 240,000 pounds. 
six months there were imported 665,000 pounds, as against a 
domestic production of 240,000 pounds, 


So in 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
me to interrupt him? 
Mr. WALSH of 


Inomenrt, 


Mr. President, will the Senator allow 


Massachusetts. I will yield in 


A just a 
rhe writer of the letter further says: 


day I wish to add additional shipments reported by the American 
Spice Trade Association and confirmed by the Oil, Paint, and Drug Re- 
{ of New York, issues January 6, 13, 20, 27, and February 3— 
pounds, This, added to the shipments of the previous seven 

makes a total of 950,780 pounds, This was almost all yellow 


It is the yellow seed that our manufacturers seek, because of its 
and its strength 


YR TRO 
months, 
seed 
ley 
colo 
The 


entire production of California yellow seed for the 12 months of 
w29 


was than 240,000 pounds. Therefore, California imported 
months, four times the entire production 


less 
foreign yellow seed 
of the 

Phe 


wert 


in eight 
12 months of 1929. 

arrivals the past few weeks—January 6 to February 3, 1920— 
374 bags to Los Angeles (Joannes Corporation) and 925 bags to 


San Francisco (Girardelli), a total of 1,299 bags. 


What is the position of the Senator from California, whose 
zeal and earnestness and enthusiasm for high protective duties 
we all understand? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The figures given 
mustard seed. What of the brown seed? 
statistics as to the brown seed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The total production in Cali- 
fornia of both brown and yellow is 240,000 pounds. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I inquire what year those figures cover? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The greatest quantity that 
has ever been produced in this country was 2,000,000 pounds, 
as against an importation of between twenty and thirty million 
pounds. That is correct; I am sure the Senator agrees to that. 


refer to yellow 
Has the Senator the 
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he Senator from | 


not | 


been pointed out, mustard seed is used very | 
have | 
heard such vigorous protests and opposition to a com- | 


substantial crop of domestic brown and yellow | 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I can not agree to those figures. I 


think the domestic production bas gone up to 4,000,000 pounds, 
although I may be in error as to that. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know the Senator has 


| asserted that to be the fact; but I have evidence before me, if I 


should care to take the time to present it, which would con- 
tradict that figure, and which indicates that the domestic produc- 


| tion has not been much in excess of 2,000,000 pounds. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator will permit me, he has 
called attention to the fact of the quantity imported, the quan- 
tity raised in California, and the quantity, in a sense, imported 
into California. Of course, the Senator will remember my sug- 
gestion that we seek to increase the acreage of production in 


| order to satisfy the demands of our own people within the State 


and to supply the market in America. 

Now, my question is, if that argument be erroneous and falla- 
cious, if it has no persuasive weight at all, upon what theory 
does my learned friend siund up—and I humbly by his side 
asking for adequate protection on certain types of shoes made by 
the skilled labor and the brawn and brain of the good men and 
women of Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will tell the Senator upon 
what theory I take that position. When I rose I said that I was 
not discussing the question of whether mustard seed ought to 
have a protective duty or not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator agrees to 2 cents? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was discussing whether the 
rate now levied was satisfactory and sufficient or, if an increase 
was necessary, what ought that increase to be. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I see. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall expect, when I pro- 
pose a duty upon leather and shoes, that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will first of all consider whether a case for any protection 
is made out 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And, secondly, whether I am 
asking for too high a rate—whether it ought not to be lower. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE., I shall do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am voting for protective 
duties, and all the Members of this body are, day after day. 
Our differences are chiefly over rates—one element here seeking 
to keep the rates down, another element seeking to put the 
rates up. There is no longer any division in this body about 
protection to industries here. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am glad to hear that. 
is SO, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is a serious difference 
between indefensible excessive protection and a defensible mod- 
erate protection. 

In this very case the Senator is actually asking to extract 
from the pockets of the people of his State and from the mustard 
manufacturers and the spice manufacturers four times as much 
money as he seeks to put by this duty in the pockets of the 
mustard-seed producers. 

Let me illustrate: 

If this duty is to be effective, let us say it results in $50,000 
a year more being given to the mustard-seed producers of Cali- 
fornia. The Senator goes right into the pockets of the people 
of his own State, to say nothing about the people of the country 
in general, and extracts $200,000. How can he justify that? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I justify it in this way: That our first 
duty is to try to help those in need of assistance; and the 
farmer of my State engaged in this particular line of business 
needs, as he thinks, this protection. I may relieve the Senator's 
mind, and perhaps calm my own, by saying that nobody in Cali- 
fornia—the imaginary consumer or the actual consumer—is 
protesting against the suggested rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not want 
to prolong the discussion of this matter. I do want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is claimed that mustard seed is being 
produced in other States, in Montana and in North Dakota; and 
the able Senator from the latter State offered an amendment, 
which was adopted by the Senate, increasing this duty from 1 
cent to 3 cents. 

I should like to have the Senator’s opinion upon this matter 
now. I invite the attention of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Frazier] to what I am about to say. I am informed that 
the mustard seed that is raised in his State is what is called 
wild mustard seed, or a somewhat similar name; that it sells 
for 1% cents to 3 cents a pound on the average, while the 
imported mustard seed sells for 11 cents a pound; and that the 
mustard seed which is raised in the Senator’s State has been 
declared by the Department of Agriculture to be unfit for use 
and objectionable on the ground of being in violation of the pure 


I hope that 








bad 
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food laws. I ask the Senator, in order to be enlightened, if my 
statement is correct. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, 
that his statement is net correct. The pure-food administrators 
have not said, as I understand, that the wild mustard is unfit 
for food. They say that it is an adulteration of the tame 
mustard and that if it is included in the preparation of mustard 
it must be so labeled; that is all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have here a 
letter, whieh I should like to have read by the clerk, which 


states the position of the Department of Agriculture upon that | 


matter and which was, I think, written to the Senator from 
North Dakota by the Senator from Maryland. I ask to have 
the clerk read this memorandum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
read. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before that is done, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was a little astonished at the 
information given us that wild mustard seed is a commercial 
product at all, or that it has found a use. It grows extensively 


all over the West and is universally regarded as a most noxious | 


and pestiferous weed. I never heard that it had any value 
for any purpose; and I was astonished to learn, from the in- 
formation the Senator gives us, that it sells for a cent and a 
half a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am so informed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that information can not 
be correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that some of the wild mustard seed 
is being used in mustard plasters. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


That is my information. 
It is taken out of the screenings of wheat 


wherever possible; and lately it has become a commodity in | 


trade, though not to a very great extent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is to say, it is not grown for 
commerce, 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Some of it is saved out of the 
wheat screenings and utilized for some purpose or other. 


Mr. SMOOT. Most of it is derived in that way; but I think | 


wild mustard grows in nearly all of the Western States, as far 
as that is concerned, and it is a trouble to get rid of it. I 
mean, it grows along ditch banks and on land that is not 
cultivated. The wind carries it and it grows, but lately it has 
been used by taking it from the sereenings of oats and wheat 
and putting it in mustard plasters. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my information. 

I will say to the Senator from Montana that the information 
I have obtained is as follows: 


There is a wild or charlock black so-called mustard produced there— 
Meaning in the Senator’s State— 


and offered for sale. According to the ruling of the Department of 
Agriculture, this seed is not true mustard. It does not even possess 
the properties of a true mustard. It has been offered for years at 
about 3 cents per pound, but better users do not buy it even at that. 

There is also a limited quantity of yellow mustard grown in Mon- 
tana and parts of one or two other mid-west States; and this is also 
a poor, pale type. net even as good as California yellows. Extensive 
experiments have been made, trying to grow better seed in the West by 
planting foreign-grown seed, but the resultant crop has always had the 
same poor domestic characteristics. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Senator read now? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. From a memorandum fur- 
nished me by spice nranufacturers, and I assume they obtained 
this information from the Department of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire the 
article read which he sent to the desk? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In just a moment. 

In reference to the seed that grows in Montana, I now rear 
from a letter written me by the Stickney & Poor Spice Co., one 
of the largest spice manufacturers in the country, in reference 
to the efforts of this company to buy biack and yellow mustard 
seed in Montana. This letter is dated January 10, 1930, and is, 
in part, as follows: 


Mr. President, from what does the 


We bought a lot of brown mustard seed from them (the Barkemeyer 
Griin & Seed Co., of Great Falls, Mont.), also a lot of yellow mustard 
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I will say to the Senator | 
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seed from them. We wanted to test out the quality of their seeds. 
bought these goods February 21 for prompt shipment 
ago. We have not received a pound. A few week 
purchase they wrote saying that the goods would b 
| They have defaulted on the business and we have 
| effect to the American Spice Trade Association. 


We 
alnrost 11 months 
after we made the 
shipped very seon 


made a report to that 


This letter, as I say, is dated January 10, 1980. The informa 
tion that comes to me from these manufacturers is that they 
can not get any brown or yellow urustard seed from any other 
part of this eountry except California ; that they can get it from 
California, but only in limited amounts and of inferior quality. 

I desire to say in conclusion that so far as I have been able 
to get the views of these manufacturers, they have no an- 
tagonism whatever to the domestic mustard-seed industry. 
They would much prefer to be able to buy this seed in America 
if it could be produced here; but they are unable to get it of 
satisfactory quantity and quality. The facts are that the im- 
ports are continuing to increase, that we are now importing 
over 20,000,000 pounds, and that the production in this country 
is about 2,000,000 pounds. 

I do not think a case has 
the duty beyond the present amount of 1 cent per pound. 
Mr. President, the manufacture of mustard in various forms 
is a large industry in this country for medicinal use, and it is 
the staple condiment of the common people, as it adds zest and 
makes palatable even coarser meats and foods. 

The higher duty is advocated supposedly to benefit a few 
local farmers. It would not likely help even them but would 
help a few speculators and operators to get control of the small 
supplies and maintain unreasonably high prices, thereby causing 
the entire population to pay high prices for a necessity. The 
price the public will have to pay because of this increased duty 
will be tremendous compared to the few thousand dollars thut 
will aecrue to the seed producers of California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
| will be read. 

The legislative cle-k read as follows: 





been made out here to increase 


the letter 


Marca 5, 1930 
Hon. Lynn J. FRAZER, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SeNATOR: This morning in a 
Crawford, of the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, I 
was advised that the following ruling on mustard seed was issued on 
| June 24, 1911, by the Board of Food and Drug Inspection, which was 
approved by Secretary James Wilson: 
“It has come to the attention of the 
spection that the seed of charlock (Brassica arvensia L., or black wild 
mustard) is being substituted by some manufacturers, in whole or 

part, for that of true mustard, to wit, yellow or white mustard 
“ Brassica: It is the opinion of the board that when charlock (or 
| black wild mustard) is substituted in part for mustard the label should 
| clearly indicate this fact. The condiment prepared from mustard or 
mustard flour and charlock, with salt, spices, and vinegar, is not ‘ pre- 
pared mustard,’ bat provided when a greater quantity of mustard than 
of charlock is used it should be called * prepared mustard and eharlock.’ 
“HH. W. WILey, 
“PF. L. DUNLAP, 
* GEORG P. McCAave, 
“Roard of Food and Drug 
Doctor Crawford is confirming the above by a 
| the department, which is being sent to me by messenger, 
be very glad to let you have this if you so desire in order 
the above. 
Sincerely yours, 


conversation with Doctor 


Board of Food 


and Drug Ir 


in 


Inapection.” 
memorandum from 
ind I shall 


to confi 





P. L. GoLpssporoucn 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend 

| ment offered by the Senator from Maryland [ Mr. GoLpszoroucu | 
| to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
tana yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
purpose? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
that. 

Mr. FRAZIER. If we are going to have a vote on this prod- 
uct, the Members of the Senate ought to hear what ! 
about It. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very wel!; I yield 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 


Mon 


suggest the absence of a 


Does the Senator yield for that 


do 


I trust the Senator will not 


said 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst 
Baird 
Black 
tlaine 
Bratton 
brock 
troussard 
Capper 
Connally 
( D nd 
‘ 
( 


Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNar 
Metcal 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
George Kean Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER.  Sixty-six 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Simmons 
Smoot 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 


‘ouzens 

‘utting 
lak 
ess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


Senators having 


wound. 

I can not help thinking that the information given to the 
Senate with respect to this particular item comes in very large 
part from the producers of prepared mustard, who utilize the 
mustard seed as the raw material of their product. Indeed, 


the article read to us by the mover of the pending motion, the | 


Senator from Maryland [Mr. Go_pssorouGcH |, reads like a brief 
prepared by the manufacturers of prepared mustard. 

That reminds me that when another infant industry of the 
State of Montana, the production of manganese, was under con- 
sideration, and the question of the imposition of a duty upon 
that particular product was before us, it, like this, was opposed 
by the very interests which have grown inordinately wealthy in 
consequence of high duties imposed upon their products, and 
which are here asking for increases upon them. 

Mr. President, this is a new industry. Much has been said 
of the advisability of curtailing the production of wheat, for 
instance, and of how it would be good policy for the growers of 
wheat to engage in the production of some other kind of crops. 
My esteemed friend the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] was proposing to us some time ago the extension of 
the culture of sugar beets and cane in order to reduce the area 
devoted to the culture of cotton and wheat, in order that the 
wheat farmer might be benefited in his economic condition. It 
Was easy to demonstrate that it is utterly impossible to limit 
the production of wheat by the extension of the culture of sugar 
beets, sugar beets being grown only under irrigation. 

Here is another infant industry in the State of Montana, 
gradually taking up ground which would otherwise be devoted to 
the culture of wheat, and we find that opposed by Senators from 
sections of the country whose industries are highly protected, 
they objecting to this small duty on mustard seed. 

As indicating the possibilities of the extension of this indus- 
try, let me remark that in 1926 there were produced in Montana 
11,500 pounds of mustard seed, in 1927 there were produced 
72,000 pounds, in 1928 there were produced 675,000 pounds, 
and in 1929 there were produced 1,600,000 pounds, an increase 
from 1928 to 1929 of nearly a million pounds. 

Let me give the Senate some reliable information upon this 
subject from a brief letter found in the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, written by Mr. Barkemeyer, of 
Great Falls, Mont., handling this particular product. He said: 


the Barke- 
Grain & Seed Co. of Great Falls, Mont., request that the tariff 
on whole mustard seeds be increased to 4 cents per pound. 
are as follows: 

1. The feasibility of producing sufficient 


A large number of farmers in Montana, represented by 
meyer 


Our reasons 


mustard seeds in Montana 
to supply the United States requirements has been amply demonstrated 
by the rapid increase in production of satisfactory commercial crops. 
The first crop ever grown in Montana was in 1926. 
show production to date as follows: 
Year: 

1926 

1927 

1928 


Warehouse records 


Pounds 
11, 500 
72, 000 

675, 000 

There are enough farmers interested in growing mustard seeds and 
sufficient suitable land to produce enough to meet United States reguire- 
ments within a very short time if prices justified. 
ary 1, 1927, to September 30, 1928, amounted to 34,383,991 pounds. 

The average prices, based on spot prices at New York City, during the 

same period were as follows: 

Imports 


$8.25 


Imports from Janu- 


- oF 


(per hundred pounds), $7.27; California, $8.32; Montana, 


2. The average price of mustard seeds from all countries, England 
excepted, for the same period was $6.57 per hundred pounds. The 
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| average 
| amounted to 23,923,948 pounds, domestic production 3,220,500, the total 


Mr. President, under the present | 
law mustard seed is dutiable at the rate of 1 cent per pound, | 
while prepared mustard is burdened with a duty of 8 cents per | 
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production for these countries during this time was 22,922,661 pounds. 
This fact is mentioned for the reason that Montana mustard seeds come 
mostly into competition with those countries outside of England who 
produce the bulk of the imports and with cheap labor. 

3. During the period 1909 to 1926 average annual imports were 
11,470,000 pounds, United States production 3,149,630 pounds, and 
annual consumption 14,519,630 pounds. In 1927 imports 


consumption of the United States being 27,144,448 pounds. This shows 
that while imports have greatly increased domestic production has 
remained practically stationary. 

4. The limited quantity of mustard seeds produced thus far in Mon- 
tana has been marketed at near-by points in the West, but at present 
costs of production it is impossible to market any considerable quantity 
in eastern territory, where the bulk of it is used, against cheaply 
produced foreign seed. 

Last and most important, Montana mustard is produced on land which 
is now growing wheat. It will replace this wheat acreage and not be 
additional acreage. It thus reduces the amount of wheat produced, of 
which there is an overproduction, and helps to keep the wheat price 
higher. It also assists in the Federal Government's scheme of diversifi- 
cation of agricultural production. 

The foregoing presents our case in brief, and I feel sure you and 
your associates will give our viewpoint full consideration. If you desire 
further information from me I shall be glad to supply it. 

Yours very truly, 
A. E. BARKEMEYER, 
President Barkemeyer Grain & Seed Co., Great Falls, Mont. 


The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsu], usually 
accurate in the information he gives the Senate but in this 
respect drawing his facts, as I gather, from producers of pre- 
pared mustard, is not accurate. The figures before me, pre- 
pared, evidently with care, by Mr. Barkemeyer, disclose that 
the average import price from January 1, 1927, to September 
30, 1928, was $7.27. That includes, I take it, the 1-cent duty, 


| which makes the actual average import price $6.57 per hundred, 


or 6.57 cents per pound, and with a duty of 1 cent per pound 
the ad valorem rate, it will be perceived, it would be about 15 
per cent, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very glad to have the 
Senator's information about the price. My information—and 
I state to the Senator that this is from the spice manufac- 
turers—is that the California brown seed sold in September 
at 8 cents per pound, while the imported brown seed sold in 
that month at 10 cents c. i. f., or 11 cents duty paid. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, my figures in 
respect to that are given at page 1497 of the Summary of Tariff 
Information. 

teference is made to December 15, 1928, when the California 
brown was sold at 11% to 12 cents, the English yellow at from 
814 to 9 cents, and the Dutch yellow at from 744 to 8 cents. 

Another particular in which the information of the Senator 
from Massachusetts does not seem to be entirely accurate is 
as to the amount of production in the United States. Accord- 
ing to the figures before me the average annual imports to 
the year 1926 amounted to 11,470,000 pounds, and during that 
period the production in the United States was 3,149,630 pounds. 

Apparently the consumption is somewhat largely increased, 
for in 1927 the imports amounted to 23,923,948 pounds, while 
domestic production remained practically stationary, advancing 
only to 3,220,500 pounds. In other words, while the seeds can 
be produced in this country, for some reason or other the 
industry has not developed but has remained stationary during 
all the time, while the consumption of mustard has very 
greatly increased. 

I have here a more recent letter from Mr. Barkemeyer, which 
I desire to read. It is dated Great Falls, Mont., February 21, 
1930, and reads as follows: 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


We have wired you to-day, per attached copy, regarding the duty on 
mustard seed. 


About a year ago we wrote you fully concerning mustard production 


in Montana. Nineteen hundred and twenty-nine was our fourth year 
of mustard growing in this State, and, as you will note from our brief 
filed with the Ways and Means Committee of the House one year ago, 
we produced in 1928, 675,000 pounds and in 1929, 1,600,000 pounds. 
This increase of 1,000,000 pounds shows you the possibilities of rapid 
increase, but in order to do so we must have higher duty, which will 
enable us to compete in the largest markets of Eastern States, such as 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 

Mustard production is proving quite profitable to our farmers, and 
more so than wheat. The only markets which we are able to reach 
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under the present tariff are middle western markets, such as St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh. 

In view of the present low prices of wheat and the possibility of a 
large overproduction next year, Montana farmers are anxious to raise 
mustard instead of wheat on part of their acreage. TDs increase in 
tariff to 3 cents per pound will benefit both mustard and wheat. I 
feel sure that you will give our viewpoint full consideration and enlist 
the cooperation of other Senators, 

Thank you for your assistance, 

Yours very truly, 
BarkeMerYer Gratin & Seep Co., 
A. E. Barkemeyer, President. 


Mr. President, this makes a very powerful appeal to me. 
Here is an opportunity to do the farmer some good, to limit 
and narrow the area devoted to the production of wheat, and 
to put it into a product that is more profitable to the grower 
and which is now very largely supplied from foreign sources. 
I am convinced that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoLps- 
BOROUGH], Who has with due regard to the interests of his State 
asked for an increase in duties upon all of his own products, 
including prepared mustard, will feel that there ought to be a 
little bit of reciprocity about this matter and that he ought to 
have some consideration for this industry which offers so much 
otf promise. Indeed, Mr. President, when I find an industry, 
which is itself highly protected and which has in the past been 
highly protected, objecting to a duty upon the raw material 
that enters into its particular product, I feel that it exhibits 
a spirit that no one can commend and that ought not to be par- 
ticularly approved. 

I hope that the rate will stand as it was agreed to in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the very theory of a protec- 
tive tariff is to protect infant industries. The special session 
which considered the tariff bill was called for the benefit of 
agriculture especially. 

So-called tame mustard is raised in California, and in Mon- 
tana to a small extent. In many of the other Middle Western 
and Western States the wild mustard grows to such an extent 
that it is a noxious weed and it is practically impossible to 
get rid of it. There is no question that one hundred times more 
mustard seed can be produced in the United States than the 
domestic demand will require if a price can be paid to the 
farmers which will give them cost of production and a little 
profit, thus taking the place of other acres which produce now 
a surplus of product. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. No one who votes for this proposal can 
ever find fault with the Senator who votes for a protective 
tariff on anything in the world. Senators may talk about an 
infant industry and what can be done, but it is perfectly ab- 
surd to tax every table in the country for the sake of putting 
a tariff on the very small amount of mustard raised in the 
United States. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, on many of the schedules we 
have passed over in this very tariff bill the argument has been 
made that the tariff is granted to protect a growing industry 
or to keep a small industry from failing. I have a letter from 
the Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in reply to a request of mine asking the number of acres 
it would require in the United States to raise the farm products 
which are imported that should be raised in the United States 
just as well as not. Their estimate, and they say it is only an 
estimate, is that it would require 14,718,000 acres of land to 
produce the imported farm products that come in direct com- 
petition with the products produced here at home. I think 
their figures are very, very conservative. 

I have another letter from the Farm Journal published in 
Philadelphia, dated October 19, 1929, in which the editor states: 


Three-quarters of our total imports are of agricultural origin and 
the amount which may be regarded as competitive exceeds $2,000,000,000 
a year for the last three fiscal years. 


Mr. E. Clemens Horst, of San Francisco, appeared before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on the farm bill and 
made this statement: 


We are importing products of at least 80,000,000 plow-land acres, 
which equals 45,000,000 acres in excess of our requirements plus 35,000 
acres of legitimate exports. 


That is a fact on the basis of the statement of the editor of 
the Farm Journal. At $25 an acre it would take 80,000,000 
acres to produce $2,000,000,000 of exports which he states are 
coming in competition with our farm products here, 


! 


. 
ol6l 

Mr. President, there is no question that we can raise plenty of 
mustard seed in the United States if we are given an oppor 
tunity. As the Senator from Montana {Mr. Watsu] said it is 
an infant industry now and should be protected. If we can get 
a rate of 3 cents a pound in the way of a tariff I am satisfied 
that the production of mustard seed will increase, and will in- 
crease rapidly, so that it will supply the whole demand fe 
mustard seed in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will say to 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaALsH] that the statistics 
which he gave me with reference to the production of mustard 
seed in Montana are new to me. I had no information that 
there was any production of mustard seed in that State that 
was marketable for spice making. The figures which had been 
given to me related to preduction in California. They indicate 
that last year there was produced in California about 1,400,000 
pounds of brown mustard seed and 240,000 pounds of yellow 
mustard seed. Assuming that the duty becomes effective, I fiz 
ure that the domestic producers will receive approximately S00 
QUO a year additional above what they receive now for their 
mustard seed, and that the American consumers will have 1 
pay, in consequence of that duty—at least the manufacturers 
will have to pay it, and of course they will pass it on to the 
consumers—$900,000 in the first place because of the increased 
duty that may be levied in the bill. 

I ask the attention of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor}. 
The present duty on manufactured mustard is 8 cents and that 
is based, I understand, upon some relation to the duty upon 
mustard seed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is supposed to be the basis. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Is it a fact, as they claim, 
that if the &cent rate is placed upon mustard seed their duty 
ought to be made 24 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think it will be that much 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There would have to be an 
increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to re 
mark before we conclude that I am pleased to learn from the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] that the informa- 
tion which he gave us, alleged to come from the Department 
of Agriculture, concerning the inferior quality of Montana 
grown mustard, does not come directly from the Department 
of Agriculture to him, but comes in the nature of a com- 
munication from some producers of prepared mustard who do 
or do not accurately reproduce the communication which they 
had or the information they received from the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
that that is the fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Likewise, the Senator read from 
another producer of spices or spiced products, including mus- 
tard, I suppose, a statement to the effect that they placed 
an order with the Barkemeyer Co., of Great Falls, a year ago 
and they have not had compliance with the order. I suppose 
probably that is not the first time occurrences of that kind 
have taken place. The bare fact that they did not get a reply 
to their letter would indicate that there is some trouble about 
the communication in some manner or other. I think no one 
will have any difficulty at all in getting filled any orders that 
are placed with the Barkemeyer Co. for mustard seed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GOLDSBOROUGH ] to the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


rr 


Allen Frazier La Follette Simmons 
Ashurst George McCulloch Smoot 

Baird Glass McKellar Steiwer 
sarkley Glenn McMaster Stephens 
Binghan Goft McNary Sullivan 
Black Goldsborough Metealf Swanson 
Blaine Greene Moses Pheu Idaho 
Blease Grundy Norbeck rhomas, Okla. 
Bratton Hale Norris Townsend 
Brock Harris Nye rramme!ll 
Brookhart Harrison Oddie Tydings 
Broussard Hastings Overman Vandenberg 
Capper Hatfield Patterson Wagner 
Connally Hawes Phipps Walcott 
Copeland Hayden Pine Waish, Mass, 
Couzens Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind Watson 

Dill Jones Schall Wheeler 
Fess Kean Sheppard 

Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, 
for the yeas and nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, 
those Senators who came into the Chamber on the quorum call, 
I want to state the question which is involved. The present 


Senators having 


law imposes 
House bill 
approved by 
duty was raised 3 cents per 
ut it back to 1 cent per pound. 
which is grown in California and 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If not too late, would a 
amending the proposed amendment fixing the rate at 2 cents a 
pound be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment, 

The roll call was resumed. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a special 
pair for the day with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CaRAWAY| and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASH. Mr. President, I just came into the Chamber, 
and find myself in the position that I do not know exactly how 
to vote. Some of my friends are voting one way and others are 
voting the other. May the question be stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A vote “yea” is 
imposition of a duty of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. BLEASE. How is it if a Senator shall vote “nay”? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would be for the imposition 
of a duty of 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
Massachusetts | Mr. 
vote, 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
Gass] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
tor from Virginia and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON. 
South Carolina [Mr. Sm1TH] 
{Mr. Rossion] and vote “ nay.” 
Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
m Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; 


curries 


the 


a duty of 2 
Senate 


cents a pound. 
Finance Committee. On 
pound. Now it i 
The product 
Montana. 

The Secretary 


That rate was 
the floor the 
s proposed to 


involved is one 


to 


will call the 


It is now too late to offer such an 


DENEEN] and 


to vyote for the 


GILLETT]. In his absence I withhold my 


Has the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 


He has not. 


to the Senator from Kentucky 


fre 


I have a gen- 


I have a general pair with the Senator from | 
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Is the demand | 


| 


a duty of 1 cent per pound on mustard seed; the | 
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So Mr. GotpsporouGcn’s amendment to the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole was rejected. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on concurring 


| in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 
for the benefit of | 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have been asked by a number 


of Senators again to renew my request in reference to this 
matter. It is as follows: 

That instead of a duty of 3 cents per pound on this commodity 
we put it at 2 cents a pound, which is the House rate. Pre- 
viously I made such a request, and I think it was agreeable to 
all Senators present. Now, I again ask that the duty be fixed 
at 2 cents per pound instead of 3 cents per pound. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. A negative vote would secure that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I ask for a negative vote. 

Mr. FHSS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 


| the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 


suggestion of | 





I have a general pair with the junior Sena- | 


Mr. DILL. I ask to have the amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole will be stated. 

The Lecistative CLerK. On 
“2 cents” and insert “3 cents,” 

Mustard seeds (whole), 3 


The VICE 


page 145, line 
so as to read: 
cents per pound. 


PRESIDENT. 


15, strike out 


The question is on concurring in 


| the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. FESS. 


Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The VICE 


PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. A negative vote makes the rate 2 cents? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote with reference to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NORBECK. On this question 
senior Senator from California [Mr. JouHNson] and therefore 
withhold my vote. If he were present, he would vote “ yea,” 
and if I were at liberty to vote I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grtierr] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNgzEN] with the Senator 


I am paired with the 


| from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN]; 


I transfer my pair with the Senator from | 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from | 


Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming |Mr. KEenpricKk]. 

Mr. MOSES (after voting in the affirmative). 1 transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] 
to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and let my vote 
stand 

The result Was announced—yeas 28, nays 39, as follows: 
YEAS—28 

Metcalf 
Mose ~ 
Norris 
Patterson 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
NAYS—39 
lowell 
Johnson 
Jones 
rare McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Nye 
Oddie 
Vhipps 
VOTING—29 
Dine Smith 
Pittmat Steck 
Ransdell Steiwer 

heed Thomas, Idaho 

Robinson, Ark. Trammell 

Robsion, Ky. 

Shipstead 

Simmons 


Grundy 
Ilale 
Ilarris 
Hattield 
Hebert 
Kean 

La Follette 


Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 


F Robinson, Ind. 
Fletcher 

I 

{ 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Stephens 
Walsh, Mont, 
Watson 
Wheeler 


razier 
Greene 
Ilarrison 
liastings 
Hawes 
Hiayden 
Heflin 

NOT 

Glenn 
Goff 
Gould 
Kendrick 

Ine ves 
King 
MeNary 
Overman 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kina]; 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CaRAWAy]; and 
The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. KEeNprick]. 
The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 53, 
YEAS—21 
Oddie 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
NAYS—5: 
Keyes 
La Follette 
Mctuiloch 
McKellar 
Metcaif 
Moses 
Norris 
latterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
NOT VOTING—22 
Norbeck 
Overman 
Pine 
Reed 


as follows: 


Ashurst 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Cutting 


Walsh, Mont, 
Watson 

I Wheeler 
Jones 

Mc Master 
Nye 


Allen 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brock 
Couzens 
Dale 
Dill 
Fess 
Fletcher 


George 


Glass 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
ilarris 
Harrison 
Iiastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Kean 


Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 


Blaine 
Rorah 
Caraway 
Copeland 
Deneen 
Gillett 


Glenn 
Gould 
Johnson 
Kendrick 
King Robinson, Ark, 
McNary Robsion, Ky. 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
nonconcurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the next amend- 
ment reserved for a separate vote, which will be stated, 

The Leeistatrive CLERK, Long-staple cotton, paragraph 781, 
page 146, line 8. 


Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, since this 
amendment was adopted there has been some discussion about 
a compensatory duty. I have communications from the cotton 
manufacturers of my State inquiring whether or net any com- 
pensatory duties are to be levied. I should like to have a 
statement from the chairman of the committee of that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, if long-staple cotton carries a 
duty of 7 cents a pound, stem as the Senate has already voted, 
I shall offer on page 160, after line 12, the following: 


Par, 924. All the articles enumerated or described in this schedule 
shall be subject to an additional duty of 10 cents per pound on the 


cotton contained therein having a staple of 1% inches or more in 
length. 





That is the compensatory duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator for the record what is the production of long-staple 
cotton in this country compared to the consumption? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the exact figures. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I can tell the Senator. I 
think it is approximately 900,000 bales. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is approximately it. 
to give the exact figure. 

Mr. HARRISON. About 900,000 bales. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the consumption? 

Mr. SMOOT. About 1,800,000 bales, I think—something like 
that. In other words, as I remember the figures, the importa- 
tions are about 400,000 bales, and the production in the United 
States is about 900,000 bales. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, at the time 
this amendment was adopted I think there was not appreciated 
by a good many Senators the fact that compensatory duties 
would have to be levied upon various kinds of cotton fabries, 
including automobile tires and cotton goods of all kinds in which 
long-staple cotton is used. I have reason to believe that there 
has been some change of sentiment, not through a “deal” but 
through honest convictions on this subject, in the Senate. I 
know that some Senators would like to 
cleared; and I am going to ask that a roll call be had. 
I do not believe it was appreciated that the equivalent 
valorem of the 7-cent duty is about 24 per cent. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I am glad the Senator has made that remark, be- 
cause I assumed that, of course, there would be a compensatory 
duty, and I voted with the understanding that that would fol- 
low; but I propose not to vote for a duty on long-staple cotton 
unless I am assured that the other will follow. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator received a 
great many protests from users of long-staple cotton in his State? 


ad 





I yield to the Senator from 


Mr. FESS. I have. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Expressing great surprise 


that this duty should be voted by the Senate? 

Mr. FESS. With the statement that it would add 56 cents to 
the cost of each tire. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
cost to the public of each tire? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator figured out 
how much that would mean in the way of a total extraction 
from the pockets of the American people for tires? 

Mr. FESS. I have not. I assumed, of course, that if we put 
a duty on the raw material, it would be compensated on the 
finished product. There has been no effort on that score. There- 
fore, I shall reverse my vote. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
long-staple cotton used in the making of an automobile tire 
would be a little over 4 pounds, and I have authoritative data 
to show that, assuming that the 7 cents a pound on long-staple 
would be fully effective, it would not impose upon the manu- 
facturer more than 30 to 31 cents on a tire sold for $15 or $20 or 
$30 or $40. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, on that state- 
ment I should say the Senator from Ohio ought to inerease his 
estimate of what the increase would mean to the public, be 
cause the Senator’s own statement does not provide for any pyra- 
miding. He says the increased cost to the manufacturer would 
be about 30 cents; therefore, the cost to the public would be 
more than what the Senator from Ohio has estimated, and per- 


It would add 56 cents to the 





Mr. President, the number of pounds of | 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Which the manufacturer can easily 
absorb, and he does not need, in point of truth, any additional 
assistance. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not been able to find, 
as the result of my experience with the tariff, that many manu- 
facturers generally absorb increased tariff duties. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The competition is such that they will 
very gladly do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not care to prolong the 
discussion, except to state that the voting of this duty has had 





a very depressing effect upon the cotton-textile industry. It is 
already in a very precarious condition, North and South. I can 
not adequately describe the extent of unemployment and 


depression in that industry to-day in this country. 

I venture to say that in the last two years at least a hundred 

large factories employing thousands of working men and women 
have closed their doors. I received word the other day from 
the community in which I live that a factory which had been 
in existence there for 75 years, making at one time the finest 
ginghams in the world, later weaving cotton cloth, at one time 
g 2,200 men, is to close down on April 1. 
With that condition in this industry, the news that an in- 
creased duty was to be levied upon long-staple cotton was a very 
great shock to the industry, and it is unfortunate that we should 
have taken such action at this time. 

I notice that the Senators from North Carolina, both the 
junior and the senior Senators, in whose State there are cotton 
industries and in whose State cotton is raised extensively, voted 
against this duty. They both feel, as I do, that it is a very 
serious blow to the textile industry, which is already in a very 
precarious condition. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the news that the price of cotton might be 
raised 7 cents a pound was a great shock to the textile industry, 
it seems to me the industry should have been overjoyed at <he 
drop in the price of the same kind of cotton during the past vear 
of about 14 cents a pound. They should have been cheered up 
wonderfully by that. This grade of cotton is cheaper than it has 
ever been in history. A variation of 7 cents a pound is frequent 
during the year. It is no shock to the cotton market that long 
staple should go up or down 7 cents; that is within the range of 
normal price fluctuations. 

I can not quite see that the mere fact that the Senate voted 
for an increase in the tariff or 7 cents is the trouble with the 
cotton industry. Frequently in a year it will change 7 or 10 or 
15 cents a pound, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not mean to say that 
within three days the cotton industry had collapsed because of 
this increased duty. It has been in a precarious condition for 
many reasons and for a long period of time, but this certainly 
did not help. 

In reply to the Senator, I will say that I do not suppose the 
cotton manufacturers, any more than any other manufacturers, 
measure the success of their business by what may be the price 
of the raw material on a particular day or during a particular 
week or a particular month. I presume they exercise reason, 
and that they can foresee the time when these duties will be 
effective; and they will be effective, probably, at a time @hen 
cotton will be at a very high price, regardless of the increased 
price caused by the duty. The objection they make is not so 
much because of the immediate effect of this duty but what the 
effect in the long run will be on the textile industry. 

Mr. HAYDEN. When cotton is at a very high price, of course 
the effect is less, but now, when the cotton market is absolutely 
dragging at the bottom, and cotton is cheaper than it has been 
since before the war, it seems to me that they can not complain 
about a mere change of 7 cents a pound on this grade of cotton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no desire to prolong 
the discussion. I have learned to accept the verdict of the 
Senate complacently, and I recognize the right of this body to 
increase or lower duties as it sees fit. I only ask in this in- 
stance that another record vote be had, in order that we may 
understand just what the attitude of the 
matter. 

When the vote was taken before there was not much debute, 
and since that time Senators have had an opportunity to con- 
sider different phases of the question from those considered by 
them when they listened to the pleading appeal made by the 
able junior Senator from California [Mr. SHorrriper) for the 
levying of this duty on long-staple cotton. 

Therefore I ask for the yeas and nays upon this amendment, 
and I hope the action of the Senate will be reversed. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 


is Senate on this 


haps would reach more than double that sum, namely, 70 cents. | the Senator to the exact figures as to the importations in 1929, 
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Of 
There were produced in the United States 694,500 bales. | 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it a fact that it was the | 
judgment of the Senator's committee that it should recommend 
that no duty be levied on long-staple cotton? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the action of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And also the action of the 
Ways and Means Comnrittee of the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether it came before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They levied no duty in the 
House? 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr 


long 


They levied no duty 

HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator will permit | 
Say, that the chairman of the subcommittee 
having this particular matter in charge was the distinguished 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bryenam], and in the 
House the gentleman having it in charge in the subcommittee | 
wus one of the distinguished Representatives from the Sena- | 
tor’s own State, Mr. Treapway. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Knowing’ the Senator’s | 
sound Democratic tariff views, I am sure that if the Senator 
from Mississippi had been presiding he would not have recom- 
mended the duty. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not know that, because 
the from Mississippi has expressed himself on the 
floor to the effect that as to any proposition such as the item 
relating long-staple cotton, in the circumstances, with the | 
prices, revealed by the Senator from Arizona, having de- 
clined they have, and the importations, as stated by the 
Senator from Utah, being about 60 per cent of the production 
in the United States, I should think it would be very fair to | 
impose some duty. The Senator from California in offering his | 
amendment has not offered the amendment as requested by | 
these associations, because they wanted 24 cents on the very 
longest staple, but he has placed it at 7 cents, and these people 
for whom the Senator now speaks, echoing, of course, the view- 
point of Senator Lippitt, of Rhode Island, and the Senator who 
sits by the side of the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Metr- 
CALF, of Rhode Island, 

It was revealed that 
raise would increase 
is, 
to 


ne however, 


Senator 


to 
as 


as 


on cotton sewing thread this T-cent 
the cost 0.058 of 1 cent a spool. The fact 
too, as shown to the Senator from Mississippi, and I am sure 
the Senator from Massachusetts, that on cotton sewing 
thread, in the bill as now adopted, there has been an increase 
of about 4 per cent ad valorem, and on certain long yarns in 
the cotton-cloth schedule there has been an increase as high in 
some instances as 1214 per cent ad valorem. 

Those are really the facts about the matter, and the infor- 
mation that has come to the Senate and to various Senators 
since the vote was taken was from a man named Theail, who 
appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means in opposi- 
tion to this proposition, representing the sewing-thread people, 
I believe it was, and, if I recall, he appeared also before the 
subcommittee of the Finance Committee presided over by the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr, BrincHam]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if he is prepared to vote for compensatory duties? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think there ought to be any com- 
pensatory duty for the reason, as I stated before, that the 
increase on sewing thread carried in this bill already ought to 
take care of and absorb any compensatory duties, and that has 
been my view of it, and is now my view of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to have the Sen- 
ator’s view, but I ask the protectionist Senators on the other 
side to appreciate what the Senator from Mississippi has said, 
that he does not propose—and I assume he speaks for others— 
to support compensatory duties. Therefore the protectionist 
Senators who voted for this duty heretofore will please take 
notice, and be on their guard. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course the Senator understands that I | 
am expressing merely my individual views. If there were no | 
increase on cotton sewing thread, of course when you put a 
tariff on the raw material you have to put on a compensatory 
duty. That is the case with wool and other products. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There was an increased tariff 
duty in the cotton schedule in only two or three instances, and 
the increases were very small, 4 per cent in one case, and I think | 
on a certain other fabric 12 per cent, but upon a large number | 
of the items in that schedule there were no increases. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, allow me to say that the final 
action of the Senate was to adopt the rate of the present law 
on the sewing thread. There is no increase in that. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator will recall that there was | 
an increase, at the time we voted on this preposition, of 4 per | 
cent ad valorem on cotton sewing thread. Atter that came up, 
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the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hxeserr]. I have not been 
able to analyze whether or not that carried an increase, and that 
may change the situation so far as the compensatory duty is 
concerned, but at the time we voted on this proposition before 
there was a 4 per cent ad valorem increase on cotton sewing 
thread. 

Mr. SMOOT. With a different classification, and the request 
was that the rate go back to that in the existing law, and that is 
what is in the bill to-day. 

I wanted to say also that the amount of long-staple cotton 
used in sewing thread is a mighty small proportion of the long- 
Staple cotton used in the cotton industry. It goes into cloths of 
the finest kind, and the amendment I propose offering covers 
only those things in which long-staple cotton is used, and it is 
simply the compensatory duty necessary to cover the 7-cent duty. 

Mr. HARRISON. I appreciate that; and in speaking of 
cloth the Senator knows, because the expert is by his side, that 


} on certain cloth into which this long staple enters there has been 
| an increase in some instances of as high as 12% per cent. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think in the case of velvets 
and velveteens that may be true in one instance. 

But I want to say to the Senator from Mississippi that really 
there have been very few increases in the cotton schedule. I do 
not think the trouble with the cotton industry is due to the 
tariff. Increased duties in certain instances will improve the 
morale of the industry. As the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Moses] just reminds me, there was only one increase in 
the basic rate on cotton cloth, and that was a small increase. 
But I want it understood now that this duty on long-staple 
ectton will not only wipe out any benefit whatever that may 
come from the liberal increase which has been given but will 
be a very serious blow, in my judgment, to the textile industry. 
That is the information I get from the manufacturers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to ascertain from 
some one what proportion of long-staple cotton, comprising 
something like 950,000 bales, including the domestic production 
and importations, is used in the textile mills of New England 
and what proportion is used in the textile mills of North 
South Carolina, and Georgia and what proportion 
is used in the making of thread and other products. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can not give the Senator 


| the information except to say that it is used in conjunction 


with the common cotton, and it produces a finer yarn and a 
finer piece of cotton goods. It is rarely, if ever, used alone in 
the making of fabrics, but it is used in conjunction with other 
cotton in practically all the mills which make any fine-grade 
cotton goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever there is a thread to be drawn very 
fine they use the long-staple cotton because of the fact that 
the short-staple cotton can not be drawn out in the way that 
is necessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, no one mill 
and no one company uses the long-staple cotton, but they all 
use it to a certain extent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand it is mixed with short-staple 
cotton so as to make an average which is stronger than it would 
be if they used altogether the short staple. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When they want to spin a 
fine No. 30 thread they must use long-staple cotton, and much of 
the cotton cloth produced now is of the finer type. 

Mr. SMOOT. They never mix long-staple and short-staple 
cotton. If they did they could not get the fine thread. The 
long-staple cotton is used almost entirely in drawing the finer 
threads. The Senator can see that if they are going to draw a 
fine thread and get it as fine as they have to they must use the 
long-staple cotton, and they are not going to take any chances 
with the short-staple cotton breaking. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may be true as to drawing a fine 
thread, but when they come to weaving the thread into the 
fabric, then what about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be all short-staple cotton. 

Mr. BARKLEY. To what extent do they mix the thread? 

Mr. SMOOT. They may use short-staple cotton for filling. 
They may use it for different colors. The warp has to be always 
stronger than the filling thread. The warp thread has to bear 
the wear and tear of the harness going up and down, There is 
more strain upon the warp, and therefore they have to have a 


| warp always stronger than the filling thread. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Can the Senator advise me whether long- 
staple cotton is used to any extent in the manufacture of rayon? 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be used in a cloth that is rayon filled 
with a fine cotton warp. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
Does the Sen- 
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long-staple cotton are used in the textile industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the percentages? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I mean the total in any way the Senator can | 
give it. I have tried every way possible to get it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The total used under 1% is 6,047,410 bales and 
over 114 inches is 786,653 bales; in other words, it is about 12 
per cent more. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In fixing the compensatory duty the Senator 
would only take into consideration the fact that it will really 
take care of 12 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are two paragraphs here. One is 14% 
to 144, and the other one is 1% and over. Both of those para- 
graphs are 144 and over, so it would be 735,079 and 786,653, or 
in other words about 1,500,000. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As against a total of how much? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under 1% it would be 6,047,410. That is only 
the long-staple cotton. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Only in proportion? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is whatever the proportion may be. Some 
years when they are making a different class of goods they 
would not import as much long-staple cotton as in other years. 
A great deal depends on the class of goods being made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the result 
of the levying of the duty mean, in the opinion of the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, an increased cost to the public for the 
fine lining used in the making of suits, the fine cotton dress 
goods worn by women, the finer shirts worn by men, and the 
finer curtains that are used in the adornment of homes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever there is a strong thread and a fine 
thread, they have to use this cotton. In the wool schedule 
there is one paragraph that will be affected by the long-staple 
cotton provision, and, of course, we will offer an amendment 
there for a compensatory duty. Among the items falling in that 
paragraph are the linings that we have in our coats. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that. 
more in that way than in any other kind of goods. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, when this matter was 
before the Senate some days ago it was very fully discussed, 
and doubtless it will be remembered that the proposed amend- | 
ment was carried by a very substantial majority. I beg leave 
to observe that the proposed amendment was suggested months 
and months ago, was printed, laid on the table, and practically | 


It is used 
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all Senators were aware that it would be called up for con- 
sideration. I beg to add also and remind the Senate that as to 
all the articles made in America, in the making of which long- 
staple cotton is used in part and only in part, there has been a 
substantial increase of protective duties. I had that in mind 
when yoting for the several increases. I have before me a | 
statement submitted by the department showing what the Sen- | 
ate has done, the increases provided in respect of the several 
cloth and other articles, in the manufacture of which cotton is 
used. 

Frankly, in perfect friendship for the manufacturers of these 
goods, I think they have been amply protected, and in all sin- 
cerity I do not think that there is a call for additional so-called | 
compensatory duties. But as to the latter proposition I am 
perfectly willing to listen and be guided by suggestions or facts 
which may be submitted. As of now, however, I undertake to | 
say that if there be one item in the bill, particularly in what 
is called the agricultural schedule, which needs the protection 
thus far by the action of this body given it, it is the one now 
before us. 

It is idle and a waste of time to repeat arguments heretofore 
made and approved. It may be irritating even to restate the 
problem. It is enough to suggest it. Every cotton-growing 
State in the Union is vitally interested in this item. As my 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] suggested, the proposed 
duty applies to the higher grade, more expensive cotton, of which 
there were over 315,000 bales last year imported into the coun- 
try from Bgypt. The cotton growers of the cotton-growing | 
States can not compete with Egypt in the raising of this type of 
cotton, 

I have never impugned the motives of any Member of the 
Senate. I have never questioned his high integrity and patriotic 
purpose. I do not now. But I venture to rap upon the breasts 
of Senators and tell them that if they are, as I must assume | 


| American 





they are, the friends, the true and sincere friends, not the pre- | 
tended, feigned, fake friends, of the man, the woman, the child 
upon the farm, now is the time to demonstrate it, now is the | 
time to act. It is very easy to indulge in words. It is very 
easy to indulge in rhetorical display expressive of our love, 
affection, devotion for the farmer or the agriculturist, or, if 
you please, for the miner or the manufacturer. But there comes | 
a time for the application of the acid test. I can understand 
full well the Senators from Massachusetts think first of the! 
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factory. It may well be that some of us from the broad fields 
and prairies think first of the field and the prairie. In effect 
I have been called the last of the 100 per cent protective-tariff 
men in this body, which distinction I do not arrogate to myself; 
but having been called the last of the McKinley tariff men, I 
say to protectionists here of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, and all the great States along the Atlantic seaboard and 
all the great manufacturing States of the Union, that if they 
would he protected by adequate tariff duties they should be will 
ing to lend an attentive and sympathetic ear to the agricul 
turalists, the farmers of this Nation—and this 
item in the bill if there be any. 

It is not for my own great State that I am speaking or think- 
ing; I would take the same position if not one pound of cotton 
were raised in California. Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Arkan 
sas, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi 
are great cotton-growing States, in all types of cotton. All of 
those States and their people, the men and women of those 
States, come here to us and ask for this aid and assistance by 
way of a tariff duty. 

To my tariff friends, those who believe in the protective-tariff 
theory, I appeal; and since my friend from Massachusetts says 
that there is no question now between the two parties as to 
giving protection, that the only question is as to the rates of 
duty or the degree of protection to be agreed upon, I appeal 
to him now to listen to Mississippi and te the other cotton- 
growing States of the Union. 

Mr. President, I am about through. The Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoot], who thinks accurately, has indicated that if this 
rate of 7 cents on long-staple cotton be granted—and by that 
is meant cotton of 1%-inch length of fiber or more—an amend 
ment will be offered providing for some additional conrpensa 
tory rates on articles in the making of which this type of cotton 

used. I will say that in some instances it may be proper, 
and it may be that in all the Senator shall suggest I shall agree: 
but I await, of course, the offering of the amendment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, what cotton competes with 


is a farming 


Mr. with 


SHORTRIDGE 
cot ton—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is the Egyptian cotton, is it not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes, sir. If I understand the Senator’s 
question, the competition is as between our long-staple cotton 
and Egyptian cotton. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that. I also understand from 
those who grow cotton—I am not thoroughly informed about 
it—that, if this amendment shall be agreed to, the manufac 


The cotton that competes this 


| turers will be compelled to have Egyptian cotton, in any event, 


and will have to pay $35 a bale more for it, and that, of course, 


it will be necessary to impose compensatory duties on their 


| products. 


The adoption of the amendment will not help at all the cotton 
producers of California, because it is not the same quality 
the imported cotton; it has not the same staple; and the manu 
facturers will have to buy Egyptian cotton. I repeat, the adop- 
tion of the amendment will not help the cotton in the State of 
the Senator from California, but will require the manufac 
turers to pay $35 a bale more. How ean they do that without 
compensatory duties being levied on the commodities which they 
produce? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if I may respond to the 
thought suggested by the Senator from North Carolina—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. A million bales of cotton are raised in my 
State. When this question was previously before the Senate I 
yoted against the high protection provided by the amendment, 
and I am against it now. The long-staple cotton produced in 
California does not compare with that produced in Mississippi 
I understand that in California it is not called 
cotton, but it is called by some peculiar name. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Perhaps the Senator refers to Pima 
cotton, but “a rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think it does smell as sweet, be- 
cause the staple is not the same at all; the staple has not the 


as 


long-staple 


| length; and the cotton raisers in the Senator's State do not 


produce over 30,000 bales. Now it is preposed to impose a T7- 
cent duty in order to protect the 30,000 bales, when the duty, if 


imposed, will not help the cotton grown In the Senator’s State 


at all, because the manufacturers will have to buy Egyptian 


cotton, inasmuch as the cotton which it is proposed to protect, 
does not compare with the foreign article. Nevertheless it 
proposed to tax those who use the foreign cotton $35 a bale. 


is 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
argument and respect 
heard that argument 
me wearisome, 
tically 


Mr. President, I 
his views. In the 


the Senator's 
first place, I have 
touching quality until it has become to 
During late war when there was prac- 
an embargo on the importations temporarily of the so- 
culled high-grade superior Egyptian cotton, the American mant- 
facturers used American-raised cotton. The emergency tariff | 
bill 1921 was passed placing a duty of 7 cents a pound on | 
long-staple cotton What the result? Instead of some 
four hundred and odd thousand—485,000, I think—bales of 
cotton that had come in from Egypt the year previous, the im- 
portations fell off to something in the neighborhood 85,000 
bales, Meantime our factories were using American-grown | 


follow 


the 


ot 


was 


of 


cotton, 

Now as to quality. The argument as to quality is used not 
ouly as to cotton, but it is also used by importers and by some 
Senators, perhaps influenced by what told them, in respect 
to practically every imported article. As to cherries, almonds, 
walnuts, and a thousand other items of agriculture or of manu- 
facture, we are always told that the American product is not 
equal in quality to the foreign, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The Agricultural Department and 
the people of the South are asking for large appropriations to 
encourage the raising of a cotton which has a long staple, not 
Pima cotton, if that is what it is called; they do not want to 
grow that sort of cotton, but they want the real loag-staple 
cotton. So appropriations have been made for that purpose to 
help them in their efforts and to show them how to restore and 
increase the culture of sea-island cotton, which is of very high | 
quality and of a different class from the so-called long-staple | 
cotton raised in the West, and of a different length. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Begging the Senator’s pardon, let me 
remind him that the Legislature of Mississippi, during the month | 
of January, considered this question and adopted a joint reso- 
lution, without a dissenting vote, indorsing a higher rate than 
is asked for. Many of the other cottou States have asked for 
au graduated increase in the rate, even up to 24 cents, on cotton 
running from 144 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon 
me until I finish this sentence? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE Running 
inches We raise in California a 
inch staple. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How many bales of cotton 


is 


inches —_ 


from 
at 


1% inches up to 1% 
deal of cotton of 1%- 


gre 


of the long 
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stuple variety are raised in the Senator's State? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. California last year raised 
12.000 bales 

Mr. OVERMAN. California 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And the Senator put a tariff 
of 25 per cent on that character of cotton in order to protect 
12.000 bales? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE 


more than 


raised 12,000 bales! 


proposes to 


Of course it is all right when I vote to | 
nid the rayon industry and the peanut producers of North Caro 
lina. I voted for an increased duty on peanuts raised in the 
great State of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN I voted for duties on some commodities pro- 
duced in California 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE AS | stated, this type of cotton 
is raised in the States named; and we seek to increase the acre 
age and improve the quality, if you please. The acreage has 
grown rapidly in California; Texas is increasing her cotton 

and, as I have said often, we have the climate, 
he soil, the people, and the great American market, which we 

to supply, and the question is whether we or Egypt shall 

supply it 

I said the 


cotton States 


ias been 


acrenge, so 


that there were Senators here 
far better present this subject than 
ble to do, but I feel that I understand the 
am calling upon those who believe in the protec- 
» grant this relief and assi ’ 
RESIDENT. The question is on concurring 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. President, I inquire what is the parlia 


other day 


who could 


from | 


ill 
elie 


I have be 
pre blem 


i 
ind I 


riff policy f 


ise 
I "ICE 
e amendment 
Mr. HEFLIN. 
mentary status? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The is on concurring 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. HEFLIN. And a vote “ yea’ sustain the 7 
pound rate of duty? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
and nays have been ordered, 


tance 
in 


question in | 


* is to cents a 


is correct 


Mr. President, the yeas | 


| Copeland 


| Gillett 


| Utah that he withhold the amendment for the present. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and 
ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Deneen]. I 


nays have been 


| transfer that pair to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 


SON] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I am released from my pair with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr]. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina 
my colleague [Mr. Roptnson] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Upon this question I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas]. I transfer that 


I transfer my 
{[Mr. SmirH] to 


| pair to the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Giruverr] 


and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). I voted 
net knowing that my pair, the senior Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Steck], was absent from the Chamber. I transfer my 
pair with him to the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rorsion] and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Maine 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorinson]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota 


{Mr. Gourp] with the Senator 


{[Mr. Surpstreap] with the 


| Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]. 


The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 32, as follows: 

YEAS—44 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
McKeilar 
McMaster 
MeNary 
Nye 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 

NAYS—32 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norris 
Overman 
Simmons 
Smoot 

VOTING- 

Pine 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. Swanson 
Robsion, Ky. Thomas, Idaho 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
coneurred in. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 


Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Ilarrison 
Iiastings 
Hatfield 
Ilawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 


Ransdell 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
homas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Waterman 
Watson 


srock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Cutting 


tarkley 
Bingham 

slaine 
Blease 


Glass 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 

Hebert 

Keyes 


Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Couzens 
Dale 
less 
NOT -20 
Borah 
Caraway 
Deneen 


Gould 
Kean 
Kendrick 
King 
Norbeck 


Shipstead 
Smith 
Steck 


Glenn 


| just a minute? 


Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senate has just voted a duty of 7 cents a 
pound on long-staple cotton. I ask unanimous consent that I 


| may offer an amendment to the cotton schedule, in the nature 


of a compensatory duty, by inserting, on page 160, after line 12, 
the following: 


Par. 924. All the articles enumerated or described in this schedule 


| shall be subject to an additional duty of 10 cents per pound on the 


cotton contained therein having a staple of 144 inches or more in length. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is not in order at 
this time. Is there objection to its consideration? 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
I should 
like to study the effect of it, inasmuch as the rate is different 
from the amount 
Mr. SMOOT. 


I can tell the Senator just how it is fixed. 
Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to get a little advice with regard 
to it. Will the Senator have the amendment printed? 
Mr. SMOOT. I send the amendment to the desk, and ask to 


| have it printed and lie on the table. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be done. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to come at the end of the amendment just concurred in by the 


‘ Senate. 
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Paragraph 781 now reads: 


Cotton having a staple of 1% inches or more in length, 7 cents per 
pound. 


Following that, I desire to add: 
Having a staple of less than 1% inches, 4 cents per pound. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, when the Senator from Utah 
presents his amendment for a compensatory duty on cotton 
articles, will he have one on prepared mustard, too, so that that 
may have a compensatory duty to make up for the duty of 2 
cents a pound on mustard seed? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is already taken care of, because the 
House provided a duty of 2 cents a pound on mustard seed. 

Mr. COPELAND. On prepared mustard? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; on mustard seed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course there should be a compensatory 
duty on prepared mustard. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is already a compensatory duty of 8 
cents a pound on prepared mustard. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator think that is sufficient 
for a duty of 2 cents a pound on mustard seed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama. 

The CHier CierK. On page 146, after the amendment just 
concurred in, add the following words: 


Having a staple of less than 1% inches, 4 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment is not in order at 
this time. It is an individual amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I introduced this amendment heretofore and 
let it lie on the table and did not press it at the time the other 
amendments were acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can be offered after the reserved 
amendments are acted on, but not at this time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent to present it just 
here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think all individual amend- 
ments ought to go over until we complete our action on the 
reservations. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have just stated that the reason why I make 
the request is that we have just passed on long-staple cotton ; 
and this amendment deals with short-staple cotton and will 
perfect this provision. I should like to have it passed on now. 

Mr. BLAINE. There has been a general insistence that indi- 
vidual amendments should be permitted to go over until the 
reservations are acted on. Under the circumstances, I must 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GLASS. When did it get to be out of order to propose 
to increase any item in this tariff bill? [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that that is 
not a parliamentary inquiry. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

The Curer CterK. Paragraph 806 (b), fruit juice. 
147, line 24, insert: 

(b) Concentrated juice of lemons, oranges, or other citrus fruits, fit 
for beverage purposes, whether in liquid, powdered, or solid form, 70 
cents per gallon on the quantity or equivalent of unconcentrated natural 
fruit juice into which such concentrated juice can be converted as 
shown by chemical analysis. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which, I will state, is just a clarifying amendment recom- 
mended by the department in order that there may be no ques- 
tion as to the classification or the statistical information gath- 
ered under this provision. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of 
the Senator? As I understand, this is in reality an adminis- 
trative amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It does not alter in any degree the particu- 
lar provision of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. In no degree whatever. 
making it clear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 


The Leorstative CLerK. On page 147, line 25, after the word 
“ purposes,” insert: 


And sirups containing any of the foregoing, all the foregoing. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 


On page 


It is for the purpose of 
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The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on the next page. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 
The LecistaTive CLERK. 
inclusive, and insert: 


Of unconcentrated natural fruit juice contained in such concentrated 
juice or sirup as shown by chemical analysis. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment made as in Committee of the 
amended, was concurred in. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp certain excerpts from Henry 
George’s “ Protection or Free Trade.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

AN OUTLINE OF Henry GrorGce’s “ Prorecrion og Free Trapr’ 

By Will Atkinson 

“It is the thorough fusion of insight into actual facts and 
with recognition of their bearing upon what makes life worth living, 
that constitutes Henry George one of the world’s great social philos 
ophers.” (John Dewey, professor of philosophy, Columbia 
New York.) 

(Quoted verbatim from “ Protection or Free Trade,” 


On page 148 strike out lines 2 to 4, 


Whole, 


as 


forces, 


University, 


by Henry George) 

“Near the window by which I write, a great bull is tethered by a 
ring in his nose. Grazing round and round he has wound his rope about 
the stake until now he stands a close prisoner, tantalized by rich grass 
he can not reach, unable even to toss his head to rid him of the flies 
that cluster on his shoulder. Now and again he struggles vainly, and 
then, after pitiful bellowings, relapses into silent misery 

“This bull, a very type of massive strength, who, because he has not 
wit enough to see how he might be free, suffers want in sight of plenty, 
and is helplessly preyed upon by weaker creatures, seems to me no unfit 
emblem of the working masses. 

“In all lands men whose toil creates abounding wealth are pinched 
with poverty, and, while advancing civilization opens wider vistas and 
awakens new desires, are held down to brutish levels by animal needs. 
Bitterly conscious of injustice, feeling in their inmost souls that they 
were made for more than so narrow a life, they, spasmodically 
struggle and cry out. But until they trace effect to cause, until they 
see how they are fettered and how they may be freed, their struggles 
and outcries are as vain as those of the bull. Nay, they are vainer. I 
shall go out and drive the bull in the way that will untwist his rope. 
But who shall drive men into freedom? Till they use the reason with 
which they have been gifted, nothing can avail. For them there is no 
special providence 

“Under all forms of government the ultimate power lies with the 
masses. It is not kings nor aristocracies nor landowners nor capitalists 
that anywhere really enslave the people. It is their own ignorance 
Most clear is this where governments rest on universal suffruge. Work- 
ingmen may mold to their will legislatures, courts, and constitutions 


tow, 


| Politicians strive for their favor and political parties bid against one 
| another for 


their vote. But what avails this? The little finger of 
aggregated capital must be thicker than the loins of the working masses 
so long as they do not know how to use their power. * * * 

“My aim in this inquiry is to ascertain beyond peradventure whether 
protection or free trade best accords with the interests of those who 
live by their labor. I differ with those who say that with the rat: 
wages the state has no concern I hold with those who deem the in 
crease of wages a legitimate purpose of public policy To raise and 
maintain wages is the great object that all who live by wages ought to 
seek, and workingmen are right in supporting any sure that 
attain that object. Nor in this are th*y acting selfishly, for while 
question of wages is the most important of question it is 
also the most important of questions to at larg Whatever 
improves the condition of thé lowest and broadest social stratum must 
promote the true interests of all. Where the wages of common labor are 
high and remunerative employment is easy to obtain, prosperity will be 
general. Where wages are highest, there will be the largest production 
and the most equitable distribution of wealth There will invention 
be most active and the brain best guide the hand. There will be the 
greatest comfort, the widest diffusion of knowledge, the purest morals, 
and the truest patriotism. If we would have a healthy, a happy, an en 
lightened, and a virtuous people; if we would have a pure government, 
firmly based on the popular will and quickly responsive to it, 
strive to raise wages and keep them high. * * * 

“Political economy is the simplest of the sciences. It 
intellectual recognition, as related to social life, of laws w! 
moral aspect men instinctively recognize, and which are 


of 


mea will 
the 
to laborers 
society 


we must 
is but the 
ich in their 


mbodied in 


| the simple teachings of Him whom the common people heard gladly, 


But, like Christianity, political economy has been warped by institu- 
tions which, denying the equality and brotherhood of man, have enlisted 
authority, silenced objection, and ingrained themselves in custom and 
habit of thought. Its professors and teachers bave almost invariably 
belonged to or been dominated by that class which tolerates no ques 
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tioning of social adjustments; that give to those who do not labor the 
fruits of labor's toil, They have been like physicians employed to make 
a diagnosis on condition that they shall discover no unpleasant truth. 
Given social conditions such as those thet throughout the civilized world 
to-day shock the moral sense, and political economy, fearlessly pursued, 
must lead to conclusions that will be as a lion in the way to those who 
any for ‘ vested interests.’ But in the colleges and 
our time, as in the Sanhedrin of old, it is idle to expect 
any enunciation of truths unwelcome to the powers that be.” 

While we may safely accept what specialists in many lines say of 
their special studies where there are no pecuniary temptations to warp 
judgment, yet the intelligence of the masses of the people must guide 
us in all matters concerning the production and distribution of wealth, 
for this common opinion makes our laws. 
clear thinking about familiar things is needed to 
decide questions of political economy, and this is possible for unlearned 
as well as learned 

Macaulay said that the law of gravitation would be disputed if 
reat pecuniary interests were concerned in denying it. 

The heart of the tariff question is in its relation to wages, 

Adam Smith proved that protective tariffs hamper production; but 
he was prevented by his surroundings or his self-interest from carrying 
his book through to its logical end. 

His into the which reduced wages from 
the original state in which wages were the entire products of labor to 
the present state in which labor gets but a small part of what it creates. 

Following Smith came Malthus, who blamed the result of men’s un- 
wise laws on the Creator of the Universe and by arguments and state- 
ments which any schoolboy can prove fallacious, yet barred the gates 
of discussion because they harmonized with the interests of those who 
profit: by laws. 

If protection really “ provides employment” and raises wages, why 
are many idle at all times and wages lowest in our most highly pro- 
tected industries? 

Protectionists and tariff reformers alike shrink from carrying their 
arguments to logical ends. Let us follow truth wherever it may lead. 

Special interests in every age have succeeded by organized effort in 
passing laws giving them undue advantages over their fellows. 

‘I give our Federal Government an independent income without 
ing opposition in the States, a revenue tariff was imposed whose 
duties were trivial compared with the British tariff then or ours now. 
But our Constitution prohibited State tariffs and so has brought about 
trade among a hundred million people over the greater part of a 
continent. 


have tenderness 


ubiversities of 


Fortunately only 


has 


gr 


rreat inquiry ws causes 


unjust 


arou 


free 


rhe early leaders of the Republican Party were free traders. 

The slogan of the Republican Party in 1856 was: “ Free trade, free 
land, free men, Fremont.” 

Whil their sons to the battle fields of the Civil War, 
interests secured protective tariffs never before dreamed of, and 
the fear of allenating the wealthy and powerful, whose aid was deemed 
essential to the winning of the war, closed the mouths of the eloquent 
free-trade orators of the Republican Party. 

If protection needed to revive Irish industries, how can we 
explain Ulster’s industrial progress, including her shipbuilding, for which 
she has no natural advantages? 


mothers sent 


selfish 


were 


Superficial thinkers attribute Ulster’s greater prosperity to her Prot- | 


int faith, ignoring the fact that in Presbyterian Skye industrial con- 
ditions are as primitive as in Catholic Connemara. 

In both, rapacious landlordism plunders producers and prevents the 
accumulation of capital, while in Ulster the land tenure leaves a larger 
proportion of wealth to producers. that people who are an- 
nually stripped of all their produce save a bare living are poor because 
of their religious opinions or lack of a protective tariff is to say that a 
scuttled ship sinks because she has lost her figurehead. 


To claim 


PROTKCTION AS A UNIVERSAL NEED 


Protection is popular here because its advocates have claimed that 
its purpose is to raise wages. Does it really raise wages? Protectionists 
talk to workingmen in the same soft phrases they use to catch a horse 
wish to saddle and ride. The pretense of tyranny has always been 
the Kings and slave owners alike seek to 
their protection of subjects and slaves. British misrule in Ire- 
the Irish. When has “ protection ” 
at any time or place anything but oppression? Special privilege “ pro- 
tects’ labor just as farmers protect cattle—to live on them. 

Does not labor produce all wealth, create all capital? Does not labor 
feed the world, clothe the world, house the world? Are not the three 
great orders of society “ workers, beggars, and thieves"? 


they 
the protection of masses. 
justify 


land is said to be to protect 


When the first man came into the world what human laws were there | 
To say that | 


to “protect” him? Yet he lived and raised a family. 
England is prosperous because she has free trade or that the United 
States is prosperous because it has protection is to fall into an equal 
error. 

On a ship’s deck men pull a rope and a yard rises. A man aloft clings 
to the tackle. His weight may help or retard, and we can only tell 
which by noticing what part of the tackle his weight is thrown upon, 
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To decide whether any law helps or injures labor we must trace effects 
to cause. 

Cities are not built on sites difficult to reach. 
theory were true they would be. Pirates are not promotive of civiliza- 
tion. Yet a discriminating pirate who would seize only imports would 
be precisely as great a blessing as a tariff. Canals, railways, harbors, 
lighthouses, automobiles, everything which lessens the cost of transporta- 
tion are benefits, but tariffs increase costs and neutralize these benefits. 

We spend millions to make our ports more easily accessible, then 
erect tariff barriers to prevent our getting any benefit from that ex- 
penditure. Commerce is either a blessing or a curse. If a blessing, 
tariffs should be abolished. If commerce is a curse, lighthouses should 
be destroyed and the channels leading to our seaports filled. 

If the protective theory be true, then mastery of the air, for which 
men have longed for ages, would be a misfortune. Not only are all 
improvements in transportation antagonistic to protection, but all labor- 
saving inventions and discoveries as well. Oil and natural gas diminish 
the market for coal far more than the free admission of foreign coal 
would. The avowed purpose of tariffs is to keep out the products of 
cheap foreign labor, yet machines are daily invented which produce 
goods cheaper than the cheapest foreign labor. Protection aims to pre- 
vent the importation of useful and valuable things in order to compel 
the making of such things here. But men seek not to make things but 
to possess things. 

Protection has no scientific basis. When Texas was part of Mexico, 
according to the protective theory it needed a tariff against the United 
States. Now they assume it needs a tariff against Mexico. If the three 
British Kingdoms do not need tariffs against each other now, then they 
did not need them before they were united. 

If nations need protection by tariff from other nations, do not States 
need it against other States? New Jersey against New York? Iowa 
against Illinois? City against city? Family against family? What ar- 
gument for national protection exists which does not call equally for 
State protection and for family protection? 


(Tae following is quoted verbatim from “ Protection or Free Trade”) 


“It seems to me impossible to consider the necessarily universal char- 
acter of the protective theory without feeling it to be repugnant to 
moral perceptions and inconsistent with the simplicity and harmony 
which we everywhere discover in natural law. What should we think 
of human laws framed for the government of a country which should 
compel each family to keep constantly on their guard against every 
other family, to expend a large part of their time and labor in pre- 
venting exchanges with their neighbors, and to seek their own pros- 
perity by opposing the natural efforts of other families to become pros- 
perous? Yet the protective theory implies that laws such as these have 
been imposed by the Creator upon the families of men who tenant this 
earth. It implies that by virtue of social laws, as immutable as the 
physical laws, each nation must stand jealously on guard against every 
other nation and erect artificial obstacles to national intercourse. It 
implies that a federation of mankind, such as that which prevents the 
establishment of tariffs between the States of the American Union, 
would be a disaster to the race, and that in an ideal world each nation 
would be protected from every other nation by a cordon of tax collectors 
with their attendant spies and informers. 

“ Religion and experience alike teach us that the highest good of each 
is to be sought in the good of others; that the true interests of men are 
harmonious, not antagonistic; that prosperity is the daughter of good 
will and peace; and that want and destruction follow enmity and strife. 
The protective theory, on the other hand, implies the opposition of 
national interests; that the gain of one people is the loss of others; that 
each must seek its own good by constant efforts to get advantage over 
others and to prevent others from getting advantage over it. It makes 
of nations rivals instead of cooperatives; it inculeates a warfare of 
restrictions and prohibitions and searchings and seizures which differs 
in weapons but not in spirit from that warfare which sinks ships and 
burns cities. Can we imagine the nations beating their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks and yet maintaining 
hostile tariffs? 

“No matter whether he call himself Christian or deist, or agnostic, or 
atheist, who can look about him without seeing that want and suffering 
flow inevitably from selfishness and that in any community the golden 


Yet if the protective 


our own would bring not only peace but plenty? Can it be that what 
is true of individuals ceases to be true of nations—that in one sphere 
the law of prosperity is the law of love; in the other that of strife? 
On the contrary, universal history testifies that poverty, degradation, 
and enslavement are the inevitable results of that spirit which leads 
nations to regard each other as rivals and enemies. 
“Every political truth must be a moral truth. 
the protective theory as a moral truth?” 


Yet who can accept 


From what or whom does a tariff protect us? Protectionists say 
against foreign producers. But no foreign producer can in any way 
force us to buy anything we do not want. Goods are not imported 
because Europeans want to sell them but because Americans want to buy 
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them. And what we import are goods; good things. 
so much that we are willing te pay for them. 

Tariffs protect us only against ourselves. They prevent us from 
buying what we want and where we want and compel us to buy inferior 
articles at higher prices. 

The natural protection to home industry given by burning deserts, 
stormy seas, and towering mountains would, if protectionist argument 
were true, give us the first steps to civilization 
growth where isolation was most complete. 
true 


Things we want 


and its most rapid 
tut the exact contrary is 
It is on accessible harbors, navigable rivers, and easy highways 
that cities rise and arts and sciences grow. 
cates prejudices, and diffuses knowledge. 

In a world created on protective principles every part would have the 
same soll, climate, and production, so that each section could produce 
everything they need or wish at home. 


Trade prevents war, eradi- 


But this world is one of infinite diversity in soil, climate, and prod- 
ucts. Man can not fully satisfy desires without trade; without 
exchanging wheat and corn for sugar and eoffee, coal for marble, iron 
for fish, gold lead, copper 

If a farmer would increase quality and quantity, he must bring seed 
from afar, must cross native stock with imported. 


his 


for for tin. 

And with men preju- 
dices are worn down, wits sharpened, language enriched, and new id 
enkindled by trade. “ Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits” 
true of nations as of men. 

Protectionist restrictions no more bring prosperity than ligatures 
promote the circulation of the blood. Trade enables us to utilize the 
highest powers of nature by obtaining products from the soil and climate 
best fitted for each, and thereby increase enormously the returns from 
our Jabor. 

But, still more important, it enables us also to utilize the highest 
powers of the human factor in production. The benefits of specializa- 
tion are through trade shared by all. Men of different nations trade 
for the same reason that men of the same nation do, because they 
find it profitable; because through trade they can satisfy their desires 
with less exertion. 

If any government could enforee the prohibition of trade between 
its own citizens, it would convert the most populous and prosperous 


country into a howling wilderness. And all interference with either 


foreign or domestic trade tends toward this—it reduces wages, increases | 


living costs, and makes life harder. 


The pioneer eats wheat of his own raising, fish caught by his boys, 


burns wood he cuts himself. But the wheat had to be ground, the fish 
brought from the lake to the pan, and the wood carried to the stove. 
Production is not complete until the product reaches the consumer, and 
whoever carries it even part way to the consumer is as really a producer 
as he who plants the seed or grinds the grain. 

“ Middiemen ” save producer and consumer alike expense and trouble, 
and their profits are trifling compared to the enormous savings effected, 
like the savings each consumer makes by sharing the cost of one great 
water-supply system as compared with a separate system for each house. 

And the middleman effects an enormous economy in the amount of 
commodities kept in store as compared with the amount needed if each 
family had to store for itself all its needs, while the saving from waste 
of perishable articles is equally great. 

(The following is quoted verbatim from “ Protection or Free Trade") 


“Nor should it be forgotten that the investigator, the philosopher, 
the teacher, the artist, the poet, the priest, though not engaged in the 
production of wealth, are not only engaged in the production of utili- 
ties and satisfactions to which the production of wealth is only a 
means, but by acquiring and diffusing knowledge, stimulating mental 
powers, and elevating the moral sense, may greatly increase the ability 
to produce wealth. For man does not live by bread alone, He is not 
an engine in which so much fuel gives so much power. On a capstan 
bar or a topsail halliard a good song tells like muscle, and a Mar- 
seillaise’ or a ‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic’ counts for bayonets. A 
hearty laugh, a noble thought, a perception of harmony, may add to the 
power of dealing even with material things. 

“He who by any exertion of mind or body adds to the aggregate 
of enjoyable wealth, increases the sum of human knowledge, or gives 
to human life higher elevation or greater fullness—he is, in the large 
meaning of the words, a ‘ producer,’ a ‘ workingman,’ a ‘ laborer,’ and is 
honestly earning honest wages. But he who without doing aught to 
make mankind richer, wiser, better, or happier lives on the toil of 
others—he, no matter by what name of honor he may be called or how 
lustily the priests of mammon may swing their censers before him, is in 
the last analysis but a beggarman or a thief.” 

Tariffs for revenue are older than the Cwesars but. have all the vices 
of other indirect taxes. They bear more heavily on the poor than on 
the rich, taking from the people, not according to what they have but 
according to what they consume. 


(The following is quoted verbatim from “ Protection or Free Trade ”) 


“As much sugar is needed to sweeten a cup of tea for a working 
girl as for the richest lady in the land, but the proportion of their means | 
which a tax on sugar compels each to contribute to the Government is 


in the case of the one much greater than in the case of the other. So it 


even were it possible to obtain for the making of a protective tariff 
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{is with all taxes that increase the cost of articles of general consump- 
tion. They bear far more heavily on married men than on 
those who have children than on those who have 
barely able to support their families than on those w 
them a large surplus. If the millionaire chooses 
pay no more of these indirect taxes than the mechanic. 
at least two millionaires but 
millions each- taxes 


bachelors ; 
on lone on those 
s leave 
to live sely he 


necd 
have known 
possessed not of one of 


who paid litth 


ir Six to ten 


more of such than ordinary day 


laborers.” 

It is because they bear far more heavily on the poor than on the rich 
that indirect taxes have been adopted. The rich are ever the powerful, 
while the poor are The first payers of indirect taxes pass 
them on with an added profit by insidious ways so that the final payer 
does not realize what he is paying 

Hence indirect taxes are favorites with all who wish to plunder the 
poor under any form of governme If tax gat stood 
and collected a 25 per cent tax on every article bou there would be an 
immediate outcry, followed But 
taxes are collected by the prices without the 
people’s knowledge. And even when realized indirect taxes are difficult 
to fight successfully. They “ pluck the goose without making it cry,” 
but any people jealous of their liberties should insist that all taxation 
direct and so take from the people little 
turn to the Government. 


voiceless 


herers in stores 
ht 
by repeal 


storekeepers In 


or revolution even g ter 


increased 


he 


as as possible above the net re- 


Direct taxes would greatly lessen opportunities for 
and corruption. 


governmental w 


ste 


(The following is quoted verbatim from “ Protection 
“ Merely 


| are to be condemned, since they cost 


or Free 


that indirect 
they yield, bear with 


Trade ") 
as & means of raising revenue it 
far more tl 
ose least able to pay, add to 
ences, and lessen the control of the people their government. 

“All the objections which apply to indirect taxes in general apply to 
import duties. clare that prot 


ates of ‘a 


is clear taxes 


the greatest weight upon t 


corruptive influ 


ove 


Those protectionists are right who de 
tion is the only justification for a tariff, and the 
for revenue only’ have no case. If we do not need a tariff for pr 
tion we need no tariff at all, and for the purpose of 
should resort to some system which will not tax the m 
as the millionaire, and will not call on the ma 
pay on that account more than the 
tion, and leaves woman whom in the 
tended that he should support, to take care of herself as best she can.” 
(The following is quoted verbatim from “ Protection or Free Trade”) 
“To make a protective tariff that would even roughly accord with the 
protective theory would require in the first 


advo 


fr 
raising rev 
as he 


fan 


chanic ily 


to 
obliga- 


n who rears a 
shirks his natural 


of it 


man who 


some scheme nature in 


place a minute knowledge 
of all trade and industry, and of the manner in which an effect produced 
on one industry would act and react on others. This no king, 
or parliament ever can have. But, further than this 
edness is required, for the fixing of protective dutics is simply the dis 


tribution of pecuniary favors among a crowd of greedy applicants. And 


a 


congress, 


absolute disinterest 


body of men themselves disinterested and incapable of yielding to | 
to threat, to friendship or flattery, they would have to be more than 
human not to be dazed by the clamor and misled by the representations 
of selfish interests. 

“The making of a tariff, instead of being, as the protective theory re- 
quires, a careful consideration of the circumstances and needs of each 
industry, is in practice simply a great ‘ 


wibery, 


grab’ in which the retained ady 
cates of selfish interests bully and beg, bribe and logroll, vor 
to get the largest possible protection for themselves without regard for 
other interests or for the general good. The result is, and 
be, the enactment of a tariff which resembles the theoretical protection 
ist’s idea of what a protective tariff should be about as ¢ 
bucketful of paint thrown against a wall the 
Raphael, 

“The popular plea for protection in the United States to-day is not, 
10owever, the encouragement of infant industries, but the encouragement 
of home industry——that is, all home industry. 

“ Now it is manifestly impossible f* 
home industry. 


in the endeavor 
ilways must 
osely 


as a 


resembles fresco 


of a 


r a protective tariff to encourage all 
Duties upen commodities entirely produced at home can, 
of course, have no cffect in encouraging home industry. It is only 
when imposed upon imported and partly produced 
at home, or entirely imported, yet capable of being produced at home, 
that duties can in any way encourage an industry. No tariff which the 
United States imposed could, for instance, encourage the growth of grain 
| or cotton, the raising of cattle, the production of coal oil, or the mining 
| of gold or silver; for instead of importing these things we not 
supply ourselves but have a surplus which we export Nor 
import duty encourage any of the many industries which 
ried on where needed, such as building, 
newspapers, and so On. these industries that can 
tected constitute by far the larger part of the Industrie 
try, the utmost that by a protective tariff can be 
couragement of only a few of the total industries 


an) 
commodities partly 


only 
could any 
must be ¢ 
pr 
not 


ar 
of 


pre 


horseshoeing, the int 


Since be 
of every coun- 
ittempted is in the en- 
of a country. 

“Yet, in spite of this obvious fact, protection is never urged for the 
encouragement of the Industries that alone can profit by a _ tariff. 
That would be to admit that to some it gave special advantages over 
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so in the popular pleas that made it protection 
the all if ask how this | 
are told that the tariff? encourages the protected industries, | 
the protected industries encourage the unprotected indus- | 
that protection builds up the factory and iron furnace, and the | 
factory end tron furnace create a demand for the farmers’ productions. 

Imac 


vill: 


others are 


industry 


for 
we 


is urged encouragement of 
can 
and then 


trie 


ine a 
to 
of 

Giive 

in 
with 
50 


village of, say, a hundred voters. Imagine 
. We 
to 


these 
fellow | 
propose this 
collecting a tax of 5 cents a day from 
will feel the tax much, for even to 
eight children it will come only to the paltry 
Yet this slight tax will give our village two 
afford to spend money. We will at begin 
style. We will enlarge our houses and improve 
up carriages, hire servants, give parties, and buy much 
the stores This will trade brisk and cause a 
for labor. This, in turn, will create a greater demand 
products, which will enable the neighboring farmers 
a greater demand for store goods and the labor of mechanics. 
ill we all prosperous.’ 

There is in no country under the sun a village in which the people 
would listen to such a proposition. 
the doctrine that encouraging some industries encourages all industries. 

“Th way in which could attempt to encourage all 
industry would be by the bounty system, Were we to | 
substitute bounties for duties as a means of encouraging industry, it 
ly for us to 
how enco by tariff, but be forced to do 
not nature that the the stock raisers, 
the newspaper publishers, and so on, would consent to the 
bounties to industries without them for 
Nor could consistently stop species of 
that of the bootblack or ragpicker, was subsidized. Yet 
result of such encouragement of each would be the dis- 
of all. For as there could be distributed only what was 
taxation, less the cost of collection, could get back 
idies, were there any fairness in their distribution, as much as | 
would be called upon to pay in taxes 

to 
only a 
‘encouraged ’ 


two of 
are desirous, 
end 


mike such a proposition as this: 
you 
us the privilege 

the No 


wife ] 


cit 
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ryt 


seeing more prosperous 


of 
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a man 


of 
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and 
sum day 
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to 


our 


cents a 


ns who can once 


live in commensurate 
grounds, 


more 


set 
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freely 
iter 


lor ag 


make 
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to mak 
Thus 


become 


Yet it is every whit as plausible as 


only we even 


or subsidy 
vould not on 
than those 
for it 
builders, 


become possible encourage other industries | 


raged we should 


80, is 
the 
payment 
their own. 

industry, to 
evidently the 
couragement 
raised by 
in sul 
he 


in human farmers 


of othe 


demanding 


we until every 


no one 


* This reduction 


prote 


practical 


system, 


absurdity is 
because small part 
be while the 
prices and is not realized by the 
the 
that 
made 
throughout 
of 
the 


abject 


not 
of 


cost 


under 
industries 


possible 
the 
of the 
masses, 
works and the massive mill without 
which we are told have built them up 
costly every nail driven and every needleful of thread 
the whole country. Our are affected 
the first visited India, and who, im- 
profusion magnificence the rajahs, but not 
the mistook for the richest 
world what is really the poorest. 

that the 
home industry 
the sense in 
compelled the 


the 
of a 
encouragement 


tive 
ean thus 
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country 
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used 


imaginations as 


those 
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were 
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noti 


Europeans who 
and 


of 


by 
the 
in th< 


of 
poverty masses, 
country 

“ But 
tection 
be 
Hlebre 


straw 


reflection will show 
that it 
true only in one sense 
industry 


Prot 


claim popularly for pro- 
(i. e., all industry) 
which Pharaoh encouraged | 
of bricks without | 
make more work, in the sense in which the 
her kitchen makes work for the | 
a rain that wets his hay makes more work for the 


made 
encourages home 
can 
Ww when he 
tariffs 


over 


making 
ctive 
pilling 


ase floor more 


housewife, or as 


farmer, 
“It be to the interest of a shopkeeper that the people of his 
neighborhood shall be prohibited from buying from any 
that they must take such goods as he chooses to keep, at such prices | 
to but would that this was to 
advantage? It might be to the interest of glass companies 
the number and size of windows, but hardly to the interest 
community, Broken limbs bring fees but would it 
a municipality to prohibit the removal of ice from sidewalks in 
to encourage surgery? Yet it in that protective 
act Economically, what difference is there between restricting 
importation of iron to benefit iron producers and restricting sani- 
ments to benefit undertakers? 
attempt to make a 
other nations 


may 


but him, so 


charge ; who contend 


as he chooses 


the general 
to restrict 
of a 
prott 


oer 


to surgeons, 


or 
tariffs 
the 
tary 
‘To 
buying 
to 
men 


is such ways 


improve 
nation prosperous 


absurd 


by preventing it from 

it would attempt 
preventing him from buying from other 
do to ourselyes in reserving our 
in kind what the Land Leaguers | 
They ask us to boycott ourselves.” 


| 
AND IMPORTS 


from is as as be to 


make a man prosperous by 
What protectionists ask 
markets for home 


did to Captain Boycott, 


iis to 


home producers is 


EXPORTS 
(The following is quoted verbatim from “ Protection or 


‘The is to diminish imports, 
exports. On the contrary, the protectionist habit 
favor and to consider the country which exports most and imports | 
least the most profitable trade. When exports exceed imports | 
there is said to be a favorable balance of trade. When imports exceed 
exports there is said to be an unfavorable balance of trade. In accord- 


Free Trade”) 


aim of protection never to diminish 


is to regard exports | 
with 


as doing 


| eigners will bring us goods cheaper than we 
| we 
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ance with this idea, all protectionist countries afford every facility for 
sending things away and fine men for bringing things in. 

“If the things which we thus try to send away and prevent coming 
in were pests and vermin—things of which all men want as little as 
possible—this policy would conform to reason. But the things of 
which exports and imports consist are not things that nature forces 
on us against our will, and that we have to struggle to rid ourselves 
of; but things that nature gives only in return for labor, things for 
which men make exertions and undergo privations. Him who has or 
can command much of these things we call rich; him who has little 
we call poor; and when we say that a country increases in wealth we 
mean that the amount of these things which it contains increases 
faster than its population. What, then, is more repugnant to reason 
than the notion that the way to increase the wealth of a country is to 
promote the sending of such things away and to prevent the bringing 
of them in? Could there be a queerer inversion of ideas? Should we 
not think even a dog had lost his senses that snapped and snarled 
when given a bone, and wagged his tail when a bone was taken from 
him ? 

“Yet, are these arguments for protection a whit more absurd when 
addressed to one man living on an island than when addressed to 
60,000,000 living on a continent? What would be true in the case of 
Robinson Crusoe is true in the case of Brother Jonathan. If for- 
‘an make them ourselves, 
shall the gainers. The more we get in imports as compared 
with what we have to give in exports, the better the trade for us. And 


be 


| since foreigners are not liberal enough to give us their productions, but 


will only let us have them in return for our own productions, how can 
they ruin our industry? The only way they could ruin our industry 
would be by bringing us for nothing all we want, so as to save us 
the necessity for work. If this were possible, ought it seem very 
dreadful? 

“ Exports and imports, so far as they are induced by trade, are cor- 
relative. Each is the cause and complement of the other, and to im- 
pose any restrictions on the one is necessarily to lessen the other. 
And so far from its being the mark of a profitable commerce that the 
value of a nation’s exports exceed her imports, the reverse of this is 
true. 

“In a profitable international trade the value of imports will always 


exceed the value of the exports that pay for them, just as in a 


| profitable trading voyage that the return cargo must exceed in value the 


cargo carried out. This is possible to all the nations that are parties 


to commerce, for in a normal trade commodities are carried from places 
where they are relatively cheap to places where they are relatively 
dear, and their value is thus increased by the transportation, so that 
a cargo arrived at its destination has a higher value than on leaving the 


port of exportation. But on the theory that a trade is profitable 
only when exports exceed imports, the only way for all countries to 
trade profitably with one another would be to carry commodities from 
places where they are relatively dear to places where they are rela- 
tively cheap. An international trade made up of such transactions as 
the exportation of manufactured ice from the West Indies to New 
England, and the exportation of hothouse fruits from New England to 
the West Indies, would enable all countries to export much larger 
values than they imported. On the same theory the more ships sunk 
at sea the better for the commercial world. To have all the ships that 
left each country sunk before they could reach any other country 
would, upon protectionist principles, be the quickest means of en- 
riching the whole world, since all countries could then enjoy the maxi- 
mum of exports with the minimum of imports, 

“It must, however, be borne in mind that all exporting and import- 
ing are not the exchanging of products. This, however, is a fact which 
puts in still stronger light, if that be possible, the absurdity of the 
notion that an excess of exports over imports shows increasing wealth. 
When Rome was mistress of the world, Sicily, Spain, Africa, Egypt, 
and Britain exported to Italy far more than they imported from Italy. 
But so far trom this excess of their exports over their imports indicat- 
ing their enrichment, it indicated their impoverishment. It meant that 
the wealth produced in the provinces was being drained to Rome in 
taxes and tribute and rent, for which no return was made, 

“Many Englishmen already own American land by the hundred 
thousand, and even by the million acres, and are only beginning to draw 
rent and royalties. Punch, recently, had a ponderous joke, the point 


| of which was that the British House of Lords had much greater landed 


interests in the United States than in Great Britain. If not true 
already, it will not under present conditions be many years before the 
English aristocracy will draw far larger incomes from their American 
estates than from their home estates—incomes to supply which we 
must export without any return in imports.” 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


We have seen that low wages do not mean low production costs and 
that high wages are an advantage. 

But protectionists claim a country of great natural advantages needs 
protection to develop them and also that a country with less advantages 
can not produce in competition. 


But any country always increases its wealth by foreign trade. 
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Where one countsy has marked advantages in some branch of pro- 
duction and equal disadvantages in another it is evident that free ex- 
change will benefit both. But take two countries in which one has 
advantages over the other in all production. Would one country do all 
the exporting and the other all the importing? Evidently not. Would 
trade, then, be impossible? No. Trade would go on to mutual benefit 
The country of greater advantages would import those products in 
which its advantage was least and export those in which its advan- 
tages was greatest. Both would gain. 

One because it thereby shared the greater advantages of the other 
and the other by being thereby enabled to concentrate production 
where its advantages were greatest. Just as a skilled workman gains 
by having an unskilled helper to do the rougher work. 

So neither advantages nor disadvantages afford any real reason for 
restraining trade. Trade never arises unless both parties are benefited. 

Tea used here can be produced in the United States at less labor 
cost than in China because of savings in transportation, packing, etc. 

But in many other things, such a3 oil, cloth, clocks, watches, etc., 
our advantages over China are enormously greater than in growing 
tea. Hence by producing these things and trading them for tea, we 
get tea here for less than by growing tea here. 

Free trade is voluntary. It benefits both parties, but more rela- 
tively undeveloped countries than those already rich. 

To trade with Robinson Crusoe would be of mutual advantage. 
how infinitely greater the benefits to Crusoe! 

Some admit that free trade is good in itself, but would injure us 
if we adopt it before other countries do. 

But they ignore the fact that it is our own people who are restrained 
from trading by tariffs and who are thereby the greatest sufferers. 
Our tariffs curtail our trade with all the world but restrain foreigners 
only in dealing with us. Protective tariffs injure everyone, but that in 
jury is diffused and slight to other nations as compared with the direct 
injury to ourselves. 

He who does most good profits most by it. 
most of all himself. Those who advocate a policy essentially bad be- 
cause other nations embrace it are preaching, “ Lie because others lie: 
be idle if others are lazy; refuse knowledge if any are ignorant.” 

PROTECTION AND WAGES 

Advocates of protection claim that it raises wages or prevents wages 
from falling, but both claims are mere unproved assertions. 

The direct object and effect of protective tariffs is to raise the price 
of commodities. But men who work for wages are buyers of com- 
modities, not sellers; they sell their labor in order to buy commodities. 
How can any increase in the price of commodities benefit them? 

Imagine a country of high wages and one of low wages, side by side, 
separated only by a wall which freely permits goods to pass but not 
men. Would the high-wage country do all the importing and the low- 
wage country do all the exporting? That would be absurd, for it would 
mean that the low-wage country would get nothing for its goods. What 
would happen is an exchange of products to mutual advantage based 
ov the comparative cost of production. 

If, now, we imagine a wall impassable to goods but passable to men, 
would that prevent a reduction of wages? Manifestly not. The aim 
of protection is not to protect labor, but to protect the buyers of labor 
It is intended to increase profits, not wages. 

The effect of encouraging any industry by taxation is to discourage 
other industries and thus force labor into protected industries by driv 
ing it out of others. 

Nor could wages be raised by bounties paid direct to workmen. 
was tried in England a century ago with agricultural laborers. 
as these grants were made did the wages paid by farmers sink 

To claim that raising wages in the protected industries would raise 
all wages is like saying that you can raise the level of the Atlantic 
Ocean by a dam across the Hudson River. To raise the level of all 
wages it is necessary to raise the wages of unskilled labor. 

This wags shown by the discovery of placer mines in California in 1849 
which raised all wages so long as access to these mines was free. 

But when the land there became private property, shutting off 
men’s opportunities for employing themselves, wages went down. 

Theory thus shows that protection can not raise wages, and facts 
prove it just as conclusively. In Spain, in France, in Mexico, in 


England during protection times and always and everywhere that pro- 
tection has been tried. 


But 


Who so does evil injures 


That 
Just 


THE ABOLITION OF PROTECTION 


Beneficiaries of protection claim that since capital has been invested 
and industries organized under tariffs that we are bound to continue 
tariffs. 

But there can be no vested right in a wrong. What is created by 
a legislative act may be destroyed by another legislative act. The 
true doctrine is as stated in our Declaration of Independence, the self- 
evident doctrine that men are endowed by their Creator with equal and 
inalienable rights and that any law or institution which denies or 
impairs this natural equality may at any time be altered or abolished. 
Justice is an element in the safety of investments and who so trades 
upon any people's ignorance or enslavement does so at his own risk. 
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Any community loss by flood, fire, war, or any cause will fall more 
lightly on the poor and more heavily on the rich if met promptly by 
taxation. 

If the expenses of the Civil War had been met by taxes levied at 
the time, they would have been paid by the rich. But by the device 
of a public debt (a twin invention to indirect taxation) the cost of 
the war was met by taxation spread over a term of years and fell upon 
individuals not in proportion to their means but to their consumptio®, 
thereby inflicting far heavier relative burdens on the poor than on the 
rich. One of the surest ways to discourage war and war profiteers is 
to adopt the pay-as-you-go principle and adhere to the idea of no public 
debts and no indirect taxes. 


INADEQUACY OF THE FREE-TRADEB ARGUMENT 
“If the protective theory is really so incongruous with the nature of 
things and so inconsistent with itself, how does it still obtain such wide 
and strong support?” 
We have further than most free traders, but what have we 
proved? Merely that free trade tends to increase the production of 
wealth and protection tends to decrease it and to foster certain monopo- 


gone 


lies, But what benefit is there here for labor? 

In our own time the workingman has seen wealth enormously in- 
creased without adding to his earnings; so even where he knows the 
fallacies of protection he makes no effort to abolish it. 

And when an interest is already intrenched in law and habit of 
thought those who are not against it are for it. 

Statistics may be marshaled so as to prove to those who wish to 
believe it that the condition of the average man is better to-day than 


ever. The rewards to unusual ability and unusual opportunity are more 
glittering. Millionaires are common, multimillionaires abound; but the 
lot of the average man is harder, his job less secure, his chances to rise, 
to employ himself are vanishing. No one who the 
doubt these things. 


reads papers can 

Five centuries ago the wealth-producing power of men in 
was trifling compared with to-day. Mechanical industry 
dreamed of, and even agriculture ruder and less productive 
turnips, carrots, and had not been introduced 
Cattle averaged half the sheep gave but half the Roads 
were bad, wheel carriages scare and rude, and places within a hundred 
miles practically* as far apart San New York 
to-day. 


England 
was un- 


Potatoes, 


as 


beets, other vegetables 


size ; fleece 


as Francisco and are 

Yet patient students of those times, like Prof. Thorold Rogers, tell us 
from the records of manors, colleges, and public offices that the English 
laborer was not only relatively, but absolutely, better off than the Eng 
lish laborer of to-day. 

He did not work so hard and lived better. Plagues came and occa 
sionally famine, for poor transportation made it impossible to relieve 
scarcity promptly. But men did not, as they do now, starve in the very 
midst of abundance. If this be the result of five centuries of astound 
ing increase in productive power, what hope is there for the laborer in 
the mere abolition of protection? 


THE REAL STRENGTH OF PROTECTION 


In the fact, ignored by both protectionists and free traders, that mod- 
ern machine civilization produces more seeking 
than can find it, makes work a privilege and work itself 
good, lies the real strength of protection. 

Protection lessens the amount of wealth a given amount of exertion 
can produce. It more work” in the same as Pharaoh 
made more work for Hebrew brickmakers when he refused them straw; 
in the same sense that grease spied on the floor makes more work for 
the housewife. To the scrubwoman that spilled grease may be a boon, 
Rain on his hay harms the farmer, but how look to the day 
laborer who gets an extra day's work by it? 

In most civilized countr‘es the majority of the people can not employ 
themselves, and without employers are helpless. 

Hence they regard work in itself and all labor-saving 
devices as an injury to them. And this constitutes the real strength of 
protection. No man ever wanted work for its own sake. The natural 
reward for work is the product of that work. But under modern condi 
tions most men get not any portion of what they produce, but wages in 
money. 


laborers employment 


is deemed a 


“ makes sense 


does it 


desirabl 


So the idea has grown up that what men want is work when what 
they really want is the wages. But the fact that the wages are ap- 
parently not based on the work done tends to eliminate from the minds 
of the workers the fact that the natural wage of 
labor produces. 

Most men to-day have only the power to labor. 
duces all wealth. But divorced from land, labor is helpless and can pro 
duce nothing. So landless men are forced to sell 
who have access to land. 

Who so sells goods may hold them for a future market, if today's 
does not suit him. But who has naught to sell save his labor must take 
what he can get to-day. 
is forever lost. And those who have nothing to sell save their labor are 
the poorest class, the least able to bear the loss. 


labor is what that 


Labor ov land pro 
labor to 


their those 


If his work produces nothing to-day, that day 
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I'ven when in good health and in the best of times some men find it | 


difficult to sell their labor and suffer from anxiety, privation, and even 
physically. | 


| 
SO 


has grown the belief that capital employs labor; that the employer 
benefactor This all our thought, and literature, 
that work is desirable in itself, leads men to wel- 
a system which assumes that it “* benefits one country to take work 


is a 


This 


colors speech, 


idea is a boon 


come 


away from other countrics. 


And it makes workers indifferent to the fact that protective tariffs | 
really reduce the effectiveness of labor. 

rx fact that men by 
thousands are idle even in good times because they are unable to employ 


themselves or to find others willing to employ them involves a loss far | 
greater 


burning of a city is a real economic loss, but the 


And when such a catastrophe gives employment to those idle, 
is it any wonder that they see in it only the advantage to themselves? 

The belief that labor-saving machinery injures workers by depriving 
them of the opportunity to work is in itself as absurd as the idea that 
a protective tariff benefits labor. 

An examination shows that machinery enormously increases the pro- 
duction of wealth and that this increase inures primarily to labor and 
is diffused by exchange through all other branches of labor. 

It can be proved that labor-saving inventions tend to benefit labor, 
but that this tendency is aborted is even clearer to-day than when John 
Stuart Mill doubted that mechanical inventions had lightened the day's 
toil of any human being. It is trades-union and not machinery which, 
in many occupations in Great Britain, have reduced hours and increased 
wages. 

it is legislation which has stopped the harnessing of women in mines 
and the working of little children in mills and brickyards. 

To decide why free trade or fail to produce 
the benefits we naturally expect, we must examine into the distribution 
wealth. When increased production fails to benefit labor it must be 
due to increased inequality of distribution. 

Suppose Robinson Crusoe’s island to be visited at frequent intervals 
His wants could not only be satisfied by less exertion but his 


wealth would be increased by the ready market this would afford for his 
produce 


But 
island 


labor-saving invention 


of 


by ships 


this increase would all go to Robinson Crusoe as owner of the 


Friday, a slave, would still get only a slave's wages, just enough 
food and lodging to maintain his working efficiency. And if there were 


1 or 100 free men on the island, but owning no land, their share would 
be no greater. 


Let the 
multiplied 
relatively 

And 





island pass to Crusoe’s heir and though wealth production be 
the lot of both slave and free men might become not only 
but actually harder. 

though statisticians might set forth, in “ figures which can not 
lie,” how their condition had improved, better housed, better fed, freed 
from fear of cannibals; yet condemned to a round of dreary toil, un- 
lightened variety, undignified by responsibility, they would be less 
men, more machines than Friday. Men whose freedom does not include 
free to the earth, to the raw materials necessary to make labor 
productive, do not and can not share the increased wealth due to im- 
provements in production or exchange. Those who want them to work | 
give them enough to live on and maintain their strength, but if they 

find no one who wants them to work they are free only to beg, to freeze, 

or starve 


by 


access 


to 
The prodigious forces man has harnessed by invention and discovery 
are good or evil according to our use of them. 
or our masters 


They become our slaves 
as we 
the planet 
are denied 


use them wisely or not. 
Where is held to be private property and children born 
it the right to use its opportunities save by paying 
rent to the heirs of some dead man, improvement in production, increase 
in wealth makes their lot harder and harder. 


upon 


THE ROBBER THAT TAKES ALL THAT IS LEFT 


To abolish protection is to drive off one robber of labor. That will 
help but little if we leave a stronger and more rapacious one to plunder 
him. 

The robbers which plunder labor by diverting earnings from producers 
to nonproducers include monopolies of machinery and of transportation 
and exch protective tariffs, bad systems of currency and of finance, 
corrupt government, public debts, standing armies, war, and preparations 
for war. But these are the lesser robbers and to abolish them all would 
not benefit labor so long as land remains private property, for 
increased rent up all we thus save 

Land in itself has no value 


ange, 


really 
swallows 
It is only when the ownership of land 
becomes equivalent to the ownership of laborers that value attaches to 
it. Where population and vacant land plentiful, labor can 
obtain the use of land on nominal terms. It is only when all accessible 
land has been appropriated that the robbery of labor by the private | 
ownership of land life 
more hopeless for those who own only their labor. 

The power which the ownership of valuable land gives 
getting human without giving human service, 
essence, the same as the ownership of slaves. 

Land and labor are the primary factors in production. Capital is 
their product and is, in itself, powerless to oppress or harm labor. 


is Sparse 


becomes increasingly apparent and harder and 


is that of 


service which is, in 
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It is not as a capitalist but only as a landowner that wealth has 
power to harm. 

No matter how simple or how complex civilization may be, wherever 
land is all privately owned there is always a class who can never hope 
to get more than a bare living by hard and unremitting toil, and whose 
constant anxiety is that even this bare living may fail them. 

TRUE 


FREE TRADE 


(The following is quoted verbatim from “ Protection or Free Trade”) 


“Come with me,” said Richard Cobden, as John Bright turned heart- 
stricken from a new-made grave. “There are in England women and 
children dying with hunger—hunger made by the laws. Come with me, 
and we will not rest until we repeal those laws.” 

In this spirit the free trade movement waxed and grew, arousing an 
that no mere fiscal reform could have aroused and in- 
trenched though it was by restricted suffrage and rotten boroughs and 
aristocratic privilege, protection was overthrown in Great Britain. 

And—there is hunger in Great Britain still, and women and children 
yet die of it. 

But this is not the failure of free trade. When protection had been 
abolished and a revenue tariff substituted for a protective tariff, free 
trade had only won an outpost. That women and children still die of 
hunger in Great Britain arises from the failure of the reformers to go 
on. Free trade bas not yet been tried in Great Britain. Free trade in 


| its fullness and entirety would indeed abolish hunger. 


This we may now 

Our inquiry has shown that the reason why the abolition of protec- 
tion, greatly as it would increase the production of wealth, can accom- 
plish no permanent benefit for the laboring class is that so long as the 
land on which all must live is made the property of some increase of 
productive power can only increase the tribute which those who own 
the land can demand for its use. So long as land is held to be the 
individual property of but a portion of its inhabitants no possible in- 
crease of productive power, even if it went to the length of abolishing 
the necessity of labor, and no imaginable increase of wealth, even though 
it poured down from heaven or gushed up from the bowels of the earth, 
could improve the condition of those who possess only the power to 
labor. The greatest imaginable increase of wealth could only intensify 
in the greatest imaginable degree the phenomena which we are familiar 
with as “overproduction ’—could only reduce the laboring class to 
universal pauperism. 

Thus it is that to make either the abolition of protection or any other 
reform beneficial to the working class we must abolish the inequality of 
legal rights to land, and restore to all their natural and equal rights in 
the common heritage. 

How can this be done? 

Consider for a moment precisely what it is that needs to be done, for 
it is here that confusion sometimes arises. 

Here are two simple principles, both of which are self-evident : 

I. That all men have equal rights to the use and enjoyment of the 
elements provided by nature. 

II. That each man has an exclusive right to the use and enjoyment 
of what is produced by his own labor. 

There is no conflict between these principles. On the contrary, they 
are correlative. To fully secure the individual right of property in the 
produce of labor we must treat the elements of nature as common prop- 
erty. If anyone could claim the sunlight as his property and could com- 
pel me to pay him for the agency of the sun in the growth of crops I 
had planted, it would necessarily lessen my right of property in the 
produce of my labor. And, conversely, where everyone is secured the 
full right of property in the produce of his labor, no one can have any 
right of property in what is not the produce of labor. 

No matter how complex the industrial organization, nor how highly 
developed the civilization, there is no real difficulty in carrying out these 
principles. All we have to do is to treat the land as the joint property 
of the whole people, just as a railway is treated as the joint property of 
many shareholders, or as a ship is treated as the joint property of 
several owners. 

To make land virtually the common property of the whole people, and 
to appropriate ground rent for public use, there is a way that involves 
no shock, that will conform to present customs, and that, instead of 
requiring a great increase of governmental machinery, will permit of a 
great simplification of governmental machinery. 

In every well-developed community large sums are needed for common 
purposes, and the sums thus needed increase with social growth, not 
merely in amount but proportionately, since progress tends steadily to 


see, 


devolve on the community as a whole functions which in a ruder stage 
| are discharged by individuals. 


Now, while people are not used to pay- 
ing rent to government, they are used to paying taxes to government. 
Some of these taxes are levied upon personal or movable property; 
some upon occupations or businesses or persons (as in the case of in- 
come taxes which are in reality taxes on persons according to income) ; 
some upon the transportation or exchange of commodities, in which last 
category fall the taxes imposed by tariffs; and some, in the United 
States at least, on real estate—that is to say, on the value of land and 
of the improvements upon it, taken together. That part of the tax on 
real estate which is assessed on the value of land irrespective of im- 
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common use of the community of a part of the income that properly 
belongs to the community by reason of the equal right of all to the use 
of land. 

It is only necessary to abolish, one after another, all other taxes now 
levied, and to increase the tax on land values till it reaches, as near as 
may be, the full annual value of the land. 

Whenever this point of theoretical perfection is reached, the selling 
value of land will entirely disappear, and the charge made to the indi- 
vidual by the community for the use of the common property will be- 
in form 


come what it is in fact—a rent. But until that point is 
reached, this rent may be collected by the simple increase of a tax 
upon the selling value of land irrespective of tmprovements—a value 





provements is, in its nature, not a tax but a rent—a taking for the | principle to the point of abolishing all taxes that hamper or lessen pro- 


that can be ascertained more easily and more accurately than any other | 


value. 

For a full exposition of the effects of this change in the method of 
raising public revenues, I must refer the reader to the works in which 
I have treated this branch of the subject at greater length than is here 
possible. Briefly, they would be threefold: 

In the first place, all taxes that now fall upon the exertion of labor 
or use of capital would be abolished. No one would be taxed for building 


a house or improving a farm or opening a mine, for bringing things in | 


from foreign countries, or for adding in any way to the stock of things 
that satisfy human wants and constitute national wealth. Everyone 
would be free to make and save wealth, to buy, sell, give, or exchange, 
without let or hindrance, any article of human production the use of 
which did not involve any public injury. All those taxes which increas 
prices as things pass from hand to hand, falling finally upon the con- 
sumer, would disappear. 

In the second place, a large and constantly increasing fund would be 
provided for common uses, without any tax on the earnings of labor or 
on the returns of capital—a fund which in well-settled countries would 
not only suffice for all of what are now considered necessary expenses of 
government, but would leave a large surplus to be devoted to purposes 
of general benefit. 

In the third place, and most important of all, the monopoly of land 
would be abolished, and land would be thrown open and kept open to 
the use of labor, since it would be unprofitable for anyone to hold land 
without putting it to its full use, and both the temptation and the power 
to speculate in natural opportunities would be gone. The speculative 
value of land would be destroyed as soon as it was known that, no 
matter whether land was used or not, the tax would increase as fast as 
the value increased, and no one would want to hold land that he did not 
use, With the disappearance of the capitalized or selling value of land, 
the premium which must now be paid as purchase money by those who 
wish to use land would disappear, differences in the value of land being 
measured by what would have to be paid for it to the community nomi- 
nally in taxes but really in rent. So long as any unused land remained, 
those who wished to use it could obtain it, not only without the payment 
of any purchase price but without the payment of any tax or rent. 
Nothing would be required for the use of land till less advantageous 
land came into use, and possession thus gave an advantage over and 
above the return to the labor and capital expended upon it. And no 
matter how much the growth of population and the progress of society 
increased the value of land, this increase would go to the whole com- 
munity, swelling that general fund in which the poorest would be an 
equal sharer with the richest. 

Thus the great cause of the present unequal distribution of wealth 
would be destroyed, and that one-sided competition would cease which 
now deprives men who possess nothing but power to labor of the benefits 
of advancing civilization, and forces wages to a minimum no matter 
what the increase of wealth. Labor, free to the natural elements of 
production, would no longer be incapable of employing itself, and com- 
petition, acting as fully and freely between employers as between em- 
ployed, would carry wages up to what is truly their natural rate—the 
full value of the produce of labor—and keep them there. 

“A tax on land values is of all taxes that which best fulfills every 
requirement of a perfect tax.” As land can not be hidden or carried 
off, a tax on land values can be assessed with more certainty and can 
be collected with greater ease and less expense than any other tax, 
while it does not in the slightest degree check production or lessen its 
incentive. It is, in fact, a tax only in form, being in nature a rent— 
a taking for the use of the community of a value that arises not from 
individual exertion but from the growth of the community. For it is 
not anything that the individual owner or user does that gives value to 
land. The value that he creates is a value that attaches to improve- 
ments. This, being the result of individual exertion, properly belongs 
to the individual and can not be taxed without lessening the incentive to 
production. But the value that attaches to land itself is a value 
arising from the growth of the community and increasing with social 
growth. It, therefore, properly belongs to the community, and can be 
taken to the last penny without in the slightest degree lessening the 
incentive to production. 

Taxes on land vaiues are thus the only taxes from which, in accord- 
ance with the principle of free trade, any considerable amount of reve- 
nue can be raised, and it is evident that to carry out the free-trade 





be applied. 
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duction would of itself involve very nearly 
have seen are required to assert the 
all citizens upon an equal footing 


the same measures which we 


common right to land and place 


To make these measures identically the same, it Is only necessary that 


the taxation of land values, to which true free trade compels us to 
resort for public revenues, should be carried far enough to take, as near 
as might practically be, the whole of the income arising from the value 


given to land by the growth of the community 
But we have only to go one step farther to 


see that free trade dors, 

indeed, require this, and that the two reforms are thus absolutely 
identical. 

Free trade means free production. Now, fully to free production it ts 


necessary not only to remove all taxes on production but also to remove 
all other restrictions on production 
that the active factor of production, 


True free trade, in short, requires 


labor, shall have free access to the 

passive factor of production, land. To secure this all monopoly of land 

must be broken up, and the equal right of all to the use of the natural 

elements must be secured by the treatment of the land as the common 
property in usufruct of the whole people 

Thus it is that free trade brings us to the same simple measure as 

that which we have seen is necessary to emancipate labor from its 


thraldom and to secure that justice in the distribution of wealth which 
will make every improvement or reform beneficial 


to all classes 
The partial reform miscalled free trade, which e 





sists in the mere 
abolition of protection—the mere substitution of a revenue tariff for a 
protective tariff—can not help the laboring classes, because it does not 
touch the fundamental cause of that unjust and unequal distribution 
which, as we see to-day makes “labor a drug and population a nui- 
sance”” in the midst of such a plethora of wealth that we talk of over 
production. True free trade, on the contrary, leads not only to the 
largest production of wealth but to the fairest distribution. It is the 
easy and obvious way of bringing about that change by which alone 
justice in distribution can be secured, and the great inventions and dis- 
coveries which the human mind is now grasping can be converted into 


agencies for the elevation of society from its very foundations, 


FREE TRADE AND SOCIALISM 


(The following is quoted verbatim from “ Protection or Free Trade”) 
“ Individualism 





and socialism are in truth not antagonistic but cor 
relative. Where the domain of the one principle ends that of the 
other begins And although the motto laissez faire has been taken 
as the watchword of an individualism that tends to anarchism, and 
so-called free traders have made ‘the law of supply and demand’ a 
stench in the nostrils of men alive to social injustice, there is in free 
trade nothing that conflicts with a rational socialism. On the contrary, 
we have but to carry out the free-trade principle to its logical con 
clusions to see that it brings us to such socialism 
“ Whether businesses in their nature monopolies should be regulated 
by law or should be carried on by the community is a question of 
method. It seems to me, however, that experience goes to show that 
better results can be secured, with less risk of governmental corrup 
tion, by state management than by state regulation But the great 
simplification of government which would result from the abolition of 
the present complex and demoralizing modes of taxation would vastly 


increase the ease and safety with which either of these methods could 


The assumption by the state of all those social fonctions 
in which competition will not operate would involve nothing like the 
strain upon governmental powers, and would be nothing like as provoc 
ative of corruption and dishonesty as our present method of collect 
ing taxes. The more equal distribution of wealth that would ensure 
from the reform which thus simplified government, would, moreover, 


increase public intelligence and purify public morals, and enable us to 


bring a higher standard of honesty and ability to the management of 
public affairs. 

“There is another way, moreover, in which true free trade tends 
| strongly to socialism in the highest and best sense of the term. The 
taking for the use of the community of that value of privilege which 


attaches to the possession of land would, wherever social development 


has advanced beyond a certain stage, yield revenues even larger than 
those now raised by taxation, while there would be an enormous reduc 
tion in public expenses consequent, directly and indirectly, upon the 
abolition of present modes of taxation. Thus would be provided a 
fund, increasing steadily with social growth, that would be applied to 
social purposes now neglected. And among the purposes which wil 
suggest themselves to the ready by which the surplus income of the 
community could be used to increase the sum of human knowled tl 
diffusion of elevating tastes, and the gratification of healthy d 
there is none more worthy than that of making honorable prov 1 for 
those deprived of their natural protectors, or through no fault of their 
own incapacitated for the struggle of life.” 
PRACTICAL POLITICS 

(The following is quoted verbatim from “ Protection or Free Trade”) 

“Free trade, narrowed to a mere fiscal reform, can only appeal to 
the lower and weaker motives—to motives that are inadequate to 
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“The only way to abolish private property in land Is by the way of 
taxation That way is clear and straightforward It consists simply 
in abolishing, one after another, all imposts that are in their nature 
really taxes, and resorting for public to economic rent, or 
ground value. To the full freeing of land, and the complete emancipa- 
tion of labor, it of that the whole of this value 
should be taken for the common benefit; but that will inevitably follow 
the decision to collect from this source the revenues now needed, 
even any considerable part of them, just as the entrance of a victorious 
army into a city follows the rout of the army that defended it. 

“Thus it is that when men take up the principle of freedom they are 
led on and on, and that the hearty advocacy of freedom to trade becomes 
at length the advocacy of freedom to labor. Once the tariff question 
becomes a national issue, and in the struggle against protection, free 
traders will be forced to attack indirect taxation; while before the abo- 
lition of indirect taxation is reached, the incidence of taxation and the 
nature and effect of private property in land will have been so well 
discussed that the rest will be but a matter of time. 

“ Property in land indefensible 
absurdly impolitic, so outrageously 
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revenues 


is, course, necessary 


is as as property in man. It is so 
unjust, so flagrantly subversive of 
the true right of property, that it can only be instituted by force and 
maintained by confounding in the popular mind the distinction between 
property in land and property in things that are the result of labor. 
Once that distinction is made clear—and a thorough discussion of the 
tariff question must now make it clear—private property in land is 
doomed.” 
A NOBLER CAREER 

(The following is quoted verbatim from “ Protection or Free Trade”) 


“ That all things and that 
which Properly does Buckle, in his 
History the term ‘ protective’ not merely to the 
system of robbery by tariffs, but to the spirit that teaches that many 
are born to serve and the few to rule; that props thrones with bayo- 
nets, substitutes vanities and petty 
patriotism converts the flower of European youth into uniformed 
slaves, to kill each at the word of command. Fortifica- 
tions and navies and standing armies not merely suit the protectionist 
purpose in requiring a constant expenditure, and developing a class who 
look warlike expenditures conducive to their own profit and 
importance, but they are of a piece with a theory that teaches us that 
our interests are antagonistic to those of other nations. 

“Tnembarrassed by hostile neighbors; unentangled in European 
quarrels ; already the most powerful nation on earth, and rapidly rising 
to a position that will dwarf the greatest empires, the American Re- 
public can afford to laugh to scorn any suggestion that she should ape 
the armaments of Old World monarchies, as she should laugh to scorn 
the parallel suggestion that her industries could be ruined by throwing 
open her ports to the commerce of the world. 

“The giant of the not depend for 
steel-clad fortresses and armor-plated ships which the 
must within 


which is good harmonizes with 


evil tends to other evil things. 
of Civilization, apply 


good ; 
is 


stnall jealousies for high-minded 
and 


trained other 


on as 


nations does 


her safety upon 
march of invention 
a few years make, even in war time, mere useless rubbish ; 
but in her population, in her wealth, in the intelligence and inventive- 
ness and spirit of her people, she has all that would be really useful 
in time of need No nation on earth would venture wantonly to attack 
her, and none could do so with impunity. If we 
war it will be of our making. 

to be too just to commit it 


ever have a foreign 
And too strong to fear aggression, we 
ought 
“In throwing open our ports to the commerce of the world we shall 
far better secure their safety than by fortifying them with all the *‘ pro- 
tected’ plates that our steel ring could make. For not merely would 
free trade give us again that mastery of the ocean which protection has 
deprived us of, and stimulate the productive power in which real fighting 
strength but while steel-clad forts could afford no defense against 
the dynamite-dropping balloons and death-dealing airships which will 
be the next product of destructive invention, free trade would prevent 
their ever being sent 
the real thing that it 
national enmity and strife 
ind pe 
“A bler « 
imitation 
mean 
of 
and 


lies ; 


against us. The spirit of protectionism, which is 
to defend by steel plating, is that of 


The spirit of free trade is that of fraternity 


is sought 
ice 

ireer 
of Eu 
and 


sovereign 


is open to the American Republic than the servile 
and vices. Instead of following in what 
lead toward what is grand and high. This 
league settling their differences by a common tri- 
bunal impediments to trade and travel, has in it 
possibilities of giving to the world a more than Roman peace. 
What real, substantial advantages of this Union of ours? 
y not up in the freedom of trade which it 
and the community of interests that grows out of this free- 
dom? If our States were fighting each other with hostile tariffs, and a 
citizen could not cross a State boundary line without having his baggage 
a book printed in New York could not be*sent across the 
river to Jersey City without being held in the post office until duty was 
paid, how long would our Union last, or what would it be worth? The 
true ts of our Union, the true basis of the interstate it 
secures, that it prevented the establishment of State tariffs 
and given us free trade over the better part of a continent. 


opean follies 
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whenever we apply to our intercourse with other 
principle that we apply to intercourse between 
annex Canada to all intents and purposes whenever we throw down 
the tariff wall we have built around ourselves. We need not ask for any 
reciprocity ; if we abolish our customhouses and call off our bagga 
searchers and Bible confiscators, Canada would not and could not main- 
tain hers. This would make the two countries practically 
Whether the Canadians to maintain a separate Parliament and 
pay a British lordling for keeping up a mock court at Rideau Hall need 
not in the slightest The intimate relations that would 
come of unrestricted commerce would soon obliterate the boundary line; 
and mutual interest and mutual convenience would speedily induce the 
extension over both countries of the same general laws and institutions. 

“And so would it be with our kindred over the sea. With the aboli- 
tion of our customhouses and the opening of our ports to the free entry 
of all good things, the trade between the British Islands and the United 
States would become immense, the intercourse so intimate, that we 
should become people and would inevitably currency 
and postal system and general laws that American 
would feel themselves as much citizens of a common country as do 
New Yorker and Californian. Three thousand miles of water are 
more of an impediment to this than are 3,000 miles of land. And with 
relations so close, ties of blood and language would assert their power, 
and mutual interest, general convenience, and fraternal feeling might 
soon lead to a pact which, in the words of our own, would unite all the 


nations the 


our States. We may 


same 


ge 


one. 
chose 


concern wus. 


one conform 


Englishman and 


so 
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“We may ‘extend the area of freedom’ whenever we choose to— | tions to destroy these mattresses at regular intervals 


| 


- ~ = 

o1T5 
; and this, 
being a very cheap product, is used for that purpose. Further- 
more, it has the property of repelling vermin, and on that ac- 
count is particularly suitable for this use. 

It has been proposed to raise this rate from 1 cent to 4 cents 
a pound, and on the theory that that would help the moss-grow 


| ing people of the South 


no | 


English-speaking peoples in a league ‘ to establish justice, insure domestic | 


tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty.’ 

“ Thus would free trade unite what a century ago protectionism sev- 
ered, and in a federation of the nations of English speech—the world 
tongue of the future—take the first step to a federation of mankind. 


“And upon our relations with all other nations our repudiation of | 


protection would have a similar tendency. The sending of delegations 
to ask the trade of Republics of Spanish America avails 
nothing so long as we maintain a tariff which repels their trade. We 
have but to open our ports to draw their trade to us and avail our- 
selves of all their natural advantages. And more potent than anything 
would be the moral influence of our action. The spectacle of a 
continental republic such as ours really putting her faith in the prin- 
ciple of freedom, would revolutionize the civilized world. 

“For, as I have that violation of natural rights which im- 
poses tariff duties is inseparably linked with the violation of natural 
rizhts which compels the masses to pay tribute for the privilege of 
living. The can not abolished without the other. And a 
republic wherein the free-trade principle was thus carried to its con- 
clusion, wherein the equal and inalienable rights of thus 
acknowledged, would, indeed, be as a city set on a hill. 

“ The to the Republic not from without but from 
within. What menaces her safety armada launched from Euro- 
pean shores, but the gathering cloud of tramps in her own highways 
That Krupp is casting monstrous cannon and that in Cherbourg and 
Woolwich projectiles of unheard-of destructiveness are being stored 
need not alarm her, but there is black omen in the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania miners are working for 65 cents a day. No triumphant invader 
can tread our till the blight of ‘great estates’ has brought 
‘failure of the crop of men’; if there be danger that our cities blaze it 
is from torches lit in faction fight, not from foreign shells. 

“Against such dangers forts will not guard us, ironclads protect us, 
or standing armies prove of any avail. be 
by any aping of European protectionism ; 
to be true to that spirit of liberty which was invoked at the formation 
of the Republic. They are only to be avoided by conforming 
stitutions to the principle of freedom. 

“For it is true, as was declared by the first 
France, that ‘ignorance, neglect, or contempt of 


our sister 


else 


shown 


one be 


men were 


dangers come 


is no 


soil 


They are not to avoided 


our in- 


human rights 
sole causes of public misfortunes and corruptions of government.’ 

“Here is the of the whole matter: 
unto others as we would have them do to us 


conclusion That we should do 
that we should respect 
the rights of others as scrupulously as we would have our own rights 
respected is not a mere counsel of perfection to individuals but it is 
the law to which must conform social institutions and national 
policy if we would secure the blessings of abundance and peace.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

The Leoistative CierkK. Paragraph 1001, on page 160, crin 
vegetal: The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, inserted 
on line 18, after the word “ pound” and before the semicolon, 
the following: 


we 


will state the next 


Flax tow and flax noils, 1 cent per pound; crin vegetal, twisted or 
not twisted, 4 cents per pound. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, crin vegetal is a substance 
used in upholstering. It is used largely by the steamship com- 
panies for filling mattresses. They are required by the regula- 
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National Assembly of | 
are the | 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
fourths of a cent per pound? 

Mr. COPELAND. It 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand 
sents an equivalent ad valorem rate of 33 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the rate of 4 cents per 
pound incorporated in the bill represents an ad valorem rate of 
176 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. WALSH 
justified? 

Mr. COPELAND. It can not be justified, of course, and the 
theory that by making this price high there is going to be an 
increased use of substitutes is absurd, because crin vegetal does 
not have the same use that the moss has, and there can be no 
possible excuse for increasing the rate as was done in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH of 
protests from the 
country? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is a remarkable thing that I have had 
very few letters from my own State. I am very happy to say 
that. But I have received protests from Pennsylvania, and 
even from Louisiana and Massachusetts and many other States, 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


The present rate is three 
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That is 1 
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the Senator 
manufacturers 


} and from Michigan, where cheap furniture is made. 


they come from our failure | 


st 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
from the railroads, which use, of course, a 
holstery, protesting very vigorously 
state this is a commodity they must 
very large increase in e cost of 
increased duty stands. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
what he has said. The present rate is three-fourths of a cent. 
The House increased that to 1 cent. 
high rates ought certainly 


J have also received protests 
great deal of up- 
this duty. They 
and it means a 
upholstering if this 


against 
import, 


their 


th 


Those who are standing for 


to be satisfied with that. But on 


| top of that to add another 3 cents makes the duty almost a hun- 


dred per cent rate on the article itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The motive behind this in 
crease is a desire to cause the upholsterers to use a substitute 
which is inferior and which is subject to being infested with 
vermin. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that we are confronted 
with an attempt to put an embargo on a material which must 
be used in upholstering if we are to have our upholstery vermin 
proof. 

Mr. COPELAND. That right. I have no disposition to 
prolong the argument, but I urge the Senate to the 
amendment and to let the bill stand as it came from the House 
The rate as it came from the House is too high; it 
back to the old rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
a roll call. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me ask 
would not agree to a rate of 2 cents a pound 
cent increase, 

Mr. COPELAND. What rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Two cents, instead 
ought to be increased over the 1 cent, 
will demonstrate that; but I do not 
I ask the Senator if he will not accept a rate 
pound. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I would 

atement for the Recorp, if the Senator from 


is 
oppose 
ought to go 
I hope the Senator will have 


the Sena 


That is 


or if he 
100 per 


of 4 cents I think 
and I believe the figures 
think 4 cents is justified, 


of 2 cents a 


to make a 


: : 
York will 


like 
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Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, people 
this proposition, and I want to say that amet! 
not proposed in a spirit of trying to-grab anything 
the Senate to understand why this rate was fixed 

Crin vegetal is a fiber from the palm that 
Algeria and Tunis. The people who gather 
receive from 1 to 2 franes a day For year 
used on steamships, and when they arrived 
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thrown overboard. Much of it was used for packing and was 
left in the harbors of the various ports of entry of this country. 

It began to be used then. It was an article of such little 
value that nobody used it before that, excepting that people 
picked it up, and the poorest classes got it free. 

I want to tell the Sen: just what the moss industry in my 
State means; and this statement applies to Texas and Florida 
and Mississippi, and some of the other States. 

I want the Senate to know that the facts disclose that there 
were in 1925 in my State 15,000 people engaged in gathering 
Spanish moss. There were 64 gins, which employed 700 people. 
The Summary of Tariff Information shows that the importa- 
tions of crin vegetal increased so rapidly that in two years’ time 
50 per cent of the gins in my State were closed. 

I wish to state to the Senator from New York that many of 
the protests I have received have been from citizens of the city 
of New York and upstate New York, people who own and operate 
about 20 of those gins in my State. 

The industry is very important. As I have said, in 1925 the 
total number of people employed as gatherers was about 15,700, 
and there were 700 people employed in the gins. We find that 
in 1928 there were only 6,310 people altogether employed in the 
industry, 

We are competing with negroes in 
get 1 or 2 franes a day, while our people get $4.50 a day for 
gathering this moss. They get 444 cents a pound, and one 
ton of it will yield 300 pounds of the finished product. So that 
it can be seen that it is impossible to sell it in competition with 
the imported fiber. 

My people appeared before the Ways and Means Committee 
and asked for a tariff rate of 4 cents. I offered the amend- 
ment which now appears in the bill, and it was accepted. It is 
a meritorious one. I say to the Senator from New York that 


ite 


Tunis and Algeria who 
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I wish to say to the representatives of States producing cot- 
ton and flax that if they will look at the Summary of Tariff 
Information and look at the evidence before the Ways and 
Means Committee they will find that this crin vegetal has ab- 
solutely knocked these domestic products out of the market. 
When flax tow is used, cotton is used over it, and this vegetal 
has not only practically ruined the moss industry in my State, 
but it has affected the flax people and the cotton people of the 
United States. It is not a question of a man sitting on one 
chair or the other where he can tell which is which in certain 
grades. I do not subscribe to the statement about the substi- 
tution of the banana for the apple. 

Mr. COUZENS. One is forced to use a different article from 
what he wants to use because a prohibitive tariff is put on the 
imported article. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If a man ate an apple and did not know 
the difference between an apple and a banana, I would say it 
was a Similar case. But that is not true. The fellow who eats 
a banana knows he is not eating an apple. 

Mr. COUZENS. But the fellow who pays for the moss about 
which the Senator is talking knows he is paying for it, and he 
has to pay more for it because a prohibitive tariff is put on the 
stuff he wants to have, which is not produced in this country. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. It is not only not produced in this coun- 
try, but it is produced so cheaply that it is thrown overboard 
in our ports. It is used as packing material and for bedding 
where it is necessary to destroy the beds. It is not anything 
like the moss the Senator knows, and the people who came here 
from the State of Minnesota are people who have been using 
moss for years, but they are using vegetal to-day and they say 
there is no comparison between the two; but the man who pur- 


| chases the furniture does not know the difference when he pays 


he has stood manfully by the people in his State who are unem- | 


ployed, and I ask him to reflect that in 1925 there were nearly fact that there is a demand for a tariff on something we do not 


17,000 people in Louisiana alone employed in the industry. 

I hope that if I accept this amendment, the conferees on the 
part of the Senate will try to secure the rate suggested, and 
with that hope, anyway, I am willing to accept the suggestion 
made by the chairman of the Finance Committee, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. 
tho sons in this country were to be put out of em- 
ployment unless there was a tariff on crin vegetal, I would vote 
for 15 or 20 cents, if need be. I might even have done that as 
to mustard seeds. 


isands of per 


of New York, are the jobbers in this product. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I told the 
I had received a number of letters from the State of New York. 
One ef the first witnesses appearing before the Ways 
Means Committee was a citizen of New York State, 
think perhaps the Senator knows him. The first man was Mr. 
Selle, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is not in my State. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will get to New York in a moment. 

The next was the statement of C. C. Martin, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. Then there was the statement of Walter Wilhelm, of 
Gowanda, N. Y. He is a man who operates 15 or 20 gins in my 
State. He is very largely interested in this matter. 
I find that a Member of Congress from 
I am referring now to the tariff readjustment hear- 
ings. If the Senator will consult the report of those hearings, 
he will find that everything I have said is absolutely correct, 
and that although these people, 15,000 of them, do not devote 


Then 
peared. 


their entire time to this industry, this is a work which the | 
poorer classes of people who are out of employment will resort 


to at any time there is any lack of employment in my State, 
and the poorest people are the ones who make their livelihood 
out of gathering this moss. 

I may say to the Senator from New York that in my State, 
where we have frequent overflows, where thousands of farmers 
are wiped out, they make enough money in picking this moss to 
go back on their farms. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
York yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to the 


ask 


Senator from 


Florida ap- | 


Does the Senator from New | 


President, if I felt that hundreds and | 


Senator that | 


and | 
and I | 


| State. 


for it. It is all concealed. 
Mr. COUZENS. He pays an excessive price because of the 


produce, Certainly he knows that, because he has to pay more 
because of the tariff on something we do not produce. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will say to the Senator from Michigan 
that when we adopted this amendment there was not a man on 
the floor of the Senate who knew what crin vegetal was. 

Mr. COUZENS. Senators did not know because it was not 
an amendment considered by the committee. That is a danger I 
pointed out some time ago; amendments are offered on the floor 


| to raise or lower rates and votes are taken without any com- 
tut the situation is this: Kauffman & Son, 


mittee having considered any evidence at all. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senate adopted the amendment with- 
out protest. 

Mr. COUZENS. We did not know anything about it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is what I have said. 

Mr. COUZENS. As a matter of fact, the rate the Senator 
suggests is 200 per cent ad valorem, is it not? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is a rate that is amply justified. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Louisiana 
spoke about having a letter from one of the citizens of my 
I think probably I have a thousand letters from citi- 


| zens of my State who own stock in oil wells urging me to vote 





Louisiana if this is not a case of putting a tariff on bananas to | 


make people eat apples? 
them to use a substitute for this palm fiber or vegetal. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not think that is true, because one 
who eats a banana knows he is not eating an apple, but if he 
will sit in an automobile or a cheap chair he will not know 
whether the upholstery on which he is sitting is crin vegetal or 
on moss, 


In other words, it is just to compel | 


for a tariff on oil, which I did not do. There is no reason why 
the Senator from Loulsiana should complain. 

I started to relate what these jobbers, Kauffman & Son, of 
New York City, said. They deal largely in the various uphol- 
stery materials. That has been their line for 35 years. They 
have no prejudice in the matter, because they not only deal in 
crin vegetal but also in flax straw, moss, and tow. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Who is the firm the Senator mentioned? 

Mr. COPELAND. I. Kauffman & Son, of New York, who are 
jobbers in these upholstery materials. ~ 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Are they importers? 

Mr. COPELAND. They are jobbers who deal in all uphol- 


| stery materials, including those from the Senator’s State, and 


the flax straw and tow as well as crin vegetal. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Are they importers? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think probably they do import. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Of course, we know the importers are 
always for free raw material. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is the statement that they make: 
They say that their sales of moss have not decreased, and their 
various accounts throughout the country would not and could 
not use fiber in the place of moss or tow. They say there never 
has been a surplus of moss, and at this time there is a scarcity. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If crin vegetal is denied a low rate, there 
will be no moss on the market at all. Moss is used in the 
making of upholstery of the higher quality. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the price of the moss is twice as high 
as the price of the crin vegetal, and it does not compete at all 
with crin vegetal, which is used in the very cheap upholstery, 
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largely for mattresses on railroads and steamships. 
is a superior article which will always be in demand because of 
its superior quality. 

When we come to flax at the present selling price crin vegetal 
at this moment is twice as high as flax tow. It does not com- 
pete in any sense whatever. There is no argument, no reason, 
or logic that can justify a 4-cent rate on this cheap product. 


So far as I am concerned I want the Senate to vote upon it, and | 


I hope we may have a record vote. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tion at all, is there? 
Mr. COPELAND. Not at all. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
Mr. COPELAND. Every bit. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Therefore the increased duty 
would be effective to the last dollar. 
Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
nays. 
Mr. BROUSSARD. 


There is no domestic produc- 


It all has to be imported? 


Let us have the yeas and 


Mr. President, I stated for the sake of 


having an adjustment of this matter that I would be willing 


to accept the suggestion, but if there is to be a vote I must say 
something additional and I must insist upon the full duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if it is not satisfactory to the Senator 
I shall withdraw my request and then the Senator can speak. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not want to appear here in the 
attitude of accepting 2 cents when really I want to have a yote 
on the 4-cent proposal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us have the 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment made as in Committee 
noncurred in. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I now offer an amendment to make the 
figure 2 cents instead of 4 cents, the same as the amendment 
just voted on except that I have changed the figure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
entertained except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I shall wait until it is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Upon reaching the stage 
of individual amendments the amendment will be in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, on last evening 


yeas and 


of the Whole was 


line 25, proposing to add 10 per cent to the ad valorem duty 


on these plywoods. According to this morning’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, at page 5092, on a division the amendment was con- 
curred in. But according to the clerk’s official Senate record 
the amendment was rejected. This must be cleared up. 

There was a general misapprehension regarding the proposal 
anyway. There is absolutely no difference of opinion between 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaAtsH], who 
charge of the wood schedule for the Democrats, and 
regarding this item. This is in fact an amendment originally 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. I am very sure 
the Senate, if the amendment was rejected as shown by the 
clerk's record, rejected it under a misapprehension, because there 
is no disagreement and no basis for argument. In view of the 
fact that the record is wrong at one point or the other, I ask 
unanimous consent for reconsideration of the item and 
mission without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection. 
ply want to confirm the statement made by the Senator. If 
I remember rightly, the Senator, in Committee of the Whole, 
proposed an amendment for a very substantial increase of duty. 
I could not agree to that but did propose to him that I would 
accept, so far as I could for the minority, a duty of 50 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There being no objection, 
the question is on concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was con- 
eurred in. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 


and they were signed by the President pro ‘tempore: 

H. R. 4767. An act to authorize sale of iron pier in Delaware 
Bay, near Lewes, Del.; 

H. R. 7971. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the French Broad 
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|} parent 


That amendment can not be | 


| is ina 
the | 
Senate voted upon my amendment on page 118, paragraph 404, | surrounds it. At 


| product, virgin wool, and increasing the duty upon wool rags 
on birch and alder plywood, making a total duty of 50 per cent | 


was in| 
myself | 


product. 
sub- 





I sim- | 


OLT7 


The moss ! River on Tennessee Highway No. 9 near the town of Bridgeport 


in Cocke County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 8287. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
State Highway Commission of Virginia to maintain a 
already constructed across the Shenandoah River in 
County, Va., United States Route No. 50; 

H. R. 9180. An act to legalize a bridge 
River at or near Weldon, N. C.; and 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the International Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law in 1930. 


the 
bridge 
Clarke 
the 


across Roanoke 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill CH. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
next reserved amendment. 

The Leeistative CLERK. 
waste and rags. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 


clerk will report the 


Paragraph 1105, page 172, wool 
Mr. President, it is quite ap- 
that a rediscussion of the particular paragraph now 
before us will result in the same action being taken in the 
Senate that was taken as in Committee of the Whole. I regret 
very much that the Committee of the Whole voted by a sub 
stantial majority in favor of increasing the duty on 
wool from 351 to 34 cents and increasing the duty upon wool 
rags to 16 cents. I think it is most unfortunate that the 
action was tuken, but I recognize there hus been no change in 
Sentiment and that there will be without question a reaffirma- 
tion of the vote taken in Committee of the Whole. 

I can not let the occasion go by without pointing out the very 
serious consequences this increased duty on virgin wool and 
more particularly on wool rags will have upon the woolen indus- 
try as a whole in a very substantial increased cost of woolen 
fabrics to the American public. I think it was the Baltimore 
Sun which a few days ago stated that the estimated increase 
in the cost of cloth by reason of these increased duties to the 
American public would be $125,000,000. It is bound to be very 
substantial and it is unfortunate that it is occurring at this 
time with the industry in such a depressed condition. The 
woolen industry, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] knows, 
very sad plight. I have grave fears as to whether it 
able to withstand the financial depression that now 
this time increasing the duty upon its raw 


virgin 


will be 


is going to be very detrimental. It is another serious impedi- 


| ment to the industry because it increases the cost of production. 


Gentlemen on the Republican side of the Chamber, you have 
done and are doing a bad day's work for your party when you 
increase the duty upon long-staple cotton, as you have done 
to-day, and also when you increase the duty upon virgin wool 
and woolen rags. There is some justification for Senators from 
the Southern States; but when Senators who come from States 
where there is not a single bit of cotton grown, and even where 
there are cotton-textile industries, vote for these increased duties 
it is indefensible, and the blame is on the Republican side of 
the Chamber for the increase of 7 cents on long-staple cotton. 
There were more votes on the Democratic side against that duty 
than in any other vote that could be classed as an agricultural 
I think there were at least 11 votes upon this side of 
the Chamber against it, and yet we were not able to get enough 
votes on the other side of the Chamber to prevent this body 
blow, this stiletto in the back of a tottering industry, the cotton- 
textile industry. Now comes the second body blow, through 
virgin wool and wool rags, to the woolen-textile industry. 

The Reprblican Party will have much to defend in this bill, 
but, in my judgment, they are going to have requests come pour- 
ing in here in the next few weeks, before the biil is finally 
passed, from industries of the country urging that the industries 
be saved from ruin because of these increased rates. One of 
the serious objections to the bill is that it has piled up increased 
duties upon the many raw materials that are used by all our 
industries. Practically every industry in the country has had 
additional burdens placed upon it without any increased protec 
tion to speak of. Do not think for one moment that many of 
the largest industries of the country are not going to be opposed 
to this bill. How is the Republican Party going to have the 


| hardihood to face the people of the country with most of the 


| industries of the country opposed to their protective tariff bill? 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, | 


In fact, before the Senate gets through with this bill it will not 
have any friends. The members of the farm bloc are now turn- 
ing the other way. 

Industries are getting nothing but burdens. The consumers 
are being penalized by duties that will increase prices. Who is 
going to be benefited? There will be a demand from the people 
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of the country to kill the bill and let the present tariff law 
remain effective. There can not be any other sane result or 
decision reached, in view of the changes that have been voted 
in recent days upon such rates as wool, lumber, cement, sugar, 
cotton, casein, china clay, and all food products and raw 
materials of every kind. 

I was astounded at the last roll call. I can not now under- 
stand some of the votes. I can understand how Senators from 
cotton-growing States can favor a duty on long-staple cotton, 
but, when it is made manifest that the cost of tires will thereby 
be increased, to the extent, even, upon the admission of the 
Senator advocating the increase, of 35 cents to the manufac- 
turer and from 60 to 70 cents to the consumer, I can not under- 
stand how Senators not coming from cotton States can vote to 
impose a duty of from 50 to 75 cents upon each tire purchased 
by thousands of people in their respective States. How do they 
ever expect to get back here? With an intelligent, progressive, 
live candidate against them who can make plain the facts, how 
do they ever expect to return? 

Mr. WHEELER and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I heard first the voice of the 
Senator from Montana, and I yield to him. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
the Senator from Massachusetts has said, but 
bear in mind that it has been the tariff-protected industries that 
have gone out and sold the idea to the farmers of the country 
that bigh tariff rates are needed in order to benefit the farmer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. O Mr. President, it is al- 
Ways some Democrat who spoils a good Democratic speech. 
{Laughter.] Here I was lecturing the Republicans, and a 
Democrat had to remind me that I was not on sound ground. 
It is ever thus; no wonder we are a minority. [Laughter.] 
I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, as I understand the Sena- 
tor’s argument, he is opposed to the protection of raw materials. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I was trying to show that the 
Senator from Iowa would, in all probability, vote against this 
bill if the present method of shaping it continues. Perhaps I 
am mistaken as to that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I ean tell the Senator about that in just 
a moment. Since, however, 70 per cent of the raw material 
used by the factories of our country comes from the farm, it 
seems to me the Senator’s argument is pretty hard on the 
farmer. 

So far as voting for the bill is concerned, let me say that the 
part of this bill which is effective is the debenture. I can vote 
for the debenture, but if the debenture goes out, the Senator will 
find me voting against the bill. I do not propose that we shall 
levy from ten to twelve hundred million dollars of taxes on the 
farmers of this country by high tariff rates without affording 
the farmers the benefit which can be given them by the deben- 
ture plan, which will make the farm rates effective. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator any doubt 
about the debenture plan going out of the bill? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have not conceded as yet that it is 
going out; I am still fighting for it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad the Senator has 
his courage with him, but, in view of some recent roll calls, I 
should think he would be getting a little bit nervous about this 
bill. I think there is every reason why the Senators who have 
been espousing the cause of the farmer should feel a little bit 
discouraged. I think that they should put their mourning bands 
on, for the situation looks very grave. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I thought, perhaps, we might secure a 
little help from the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, not having 
succeeded in arousing upon the Democratic side of the Chamber 
any sympathy, or very little, for my protest against the wicked- 
ness of the Republicans in increasing tariff duties upon cotton 
and wool and lumber and sugar and cement, upon everything 
the people eat and everything they wear, I think I ought to 
yield the floor, stating first that I do not want to be grieved 
further by hearing another roll call upon the question of 
whether the increased duties upon wool rags and virgin wool 
shall be sustained. I prefer to try to forget what has hap 
pened, to sit silently by, let the chorus of “ayes” confirm the 
action taken as in Committee of the Whole, and let a few of 
the minority be content with trying to shout “nay” as loud as 
they can. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I was not trying to spoil 
the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts; I was trying 
to help it out a little, but I could not help but call his attention 
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Mr. President, I agree with a great deal | 
I want him to | 


Marcu 13 


to the fact that he has quite consistently voted for high duties 
upon manufactured articles which affected New England. I 
am not blaming him for that at all, because I realize—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 


| tor yield? 


Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Once again I have to explain 
my record as a Democrat. I consider it no offense to vote for 
protection or increased protection when a case is made out for 
the need of it to protect the domestic industry against excessive 
imports. 

Mr. WHEELER. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think it is becoming 
of a Democratic Senator to embarrass another; but I want to 
say to the Senator that if he will look through my record he 


| will find that the increased duties for which I have voted have 


been fully justified on the facts, and my votes in those instances 
have been based upon what seemed to be, to me, at least, very 
sound reasons for increasing the duties, I intend to prevent a 
depressed industry from being ruined by unchecked imports that 
rob it of the domestic market. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not the slightest doubt of that, but 
the Senator takes offense because I called his attention to the 
fact that the manufacturing interests have sought to create the 
impression among the farmers that high tariff rates on indus- 
trial commodities are for the benefit of the farmer. I agree 


| that many of the tariff rates which have been written in this 


bill will not do the farmers any good at all, and I have been 
opposed to many of them 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I called attention to a series 
of commodities upon which increased duties have been levied 
in this bill which I supposed Democrats would take advantage 
of to present as issues to the country. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was directing attention to the fact that 
tariff leagues and others in the East have caused the farmers 
of the country to believe if anything is wrong with any of their 
industries the thing that is necessary for them to do to help 
themselves is to have high tariff duties. That is what has 
brought about this situation. The result is that the manufac- 
turers themselves are going to suffer. 

I can agree and did agree with a great deal the Senator said, 


and I think he is right about it in many respects, but I can not 
quite understand why he should protest when I merely called 
attention to the fact that the manufacturers themselves or those 
that claim to represent them have been responsible for these 
high duties upon farm products and upon all other commodities. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp an article from this morning’s New York 
World with relation to the tariff. I ask leave to have the 
article printed in the Recorp at this particular time because it 
contains a very illuminating letter from the present Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Adams, reflecting his views on the tariff in 
1909, when he expressed himself along the lines of free trade. 
I thought probably, in view of the fact that the tariff is now 
occupying so much time and there being so much doubt as to 
the views of the President, whether he favors the former coali- 
tion bill or the new coalition bill, that it might be interesting to 
know the views of the Secretary of the Navy, one of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, the same Secretary who some time ago 
made a speech in Boston taking to task Senators on the other 
side of the aisle who are supposed to be progressives and insur- 
gents from the party organization. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I take it for granted that the Senator ap- 
proves of the letter written by Secretary Adams. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no. The Senator from Utah is a very 
astute Senator, but he ought not to reach that conclusion, I am 
sure, with all due respect to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator referred to the Secretary of the 
Navy as being a free trader in 1909. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I had supposed, the Senator from Utah 
being a very stalwart administration leader, that his views 
would more nearly coincide with those of a member of the Cabi- 
net of the President whose banner he is always following than 
would those of the Senator from Texas, who rarely if ever can 
be found in that camp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what the views of the President 
are as to the items of this bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator does not suffer any distinction 
in that regard when he says he does not know what the views 
of the President are. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Nor do I know what the views of Mr. Adams 
are, and if I did know his views they would not make a particle 
of difference to me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In 


view of that statement I do not see 
why 


the Senator wanted to associate nry views with those of 
the Secretary of the Navy, because if the Senator from Utah 
has no respect for the views of the Secretary of the Navy | do 
not see how he can expect the Senator from Texas to have any 
respect for them. 
Mr. SMOOT. 


all. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the article 


referred to by the Senator from Montana will be printed in the 
Recorp. 


The article is as follows: 
{From the New York World March 13, 1930] 
POLITICS FROM THE SIDE LINES 
By Elliott 
WaAstineton, March 12.—It 


Thurston 


seems incredible that Charles Francis 


Adams, now Secretary of the Navy, really wrote this amazing letter | 


classifying people who profit by high tariffs as “hogs” or 


“ thieves.” 
Secretaries of the Navy are notoriously reckless. 


The present Secretary, 


now detailed to the London Naval Conference, already has lived up to | 


that tradition. But this 


letter—with its admission that Mr. Adams 
himself is a “ tariff thief,” 


its terrific indictment of the tariff, its solemn 


notice to the administration that the public is in a state of revolt—well, 


it just seems incredible, that’s all. 


Adamses are so numerous around Boston Common that there is an 
that some other Charles Francis Adams penned this 
astounding document; and yet who but “the” Charles Francis Adams, 
son of John Quincy, and, as Who’s Who neatly puts it, g. g. g. s. of 
John Adams, could have written it? Who else would have inherited the 
noncomformity to speak out in this devastating fashion? 

Why, nothing so bluntly, brutally frank, so mercilessly scalding has 
been uttered in all the long, weary days of tariff debate. Nothing could 
be more appropriate. Astonishing as such sweeping candor is, particu- 
larly from a member of President Hoover's own Cabinet, it is even more 
surprising to think that no outraged Grunpy, no son of a wild jackass, 
nobody at all has risen in the Senate to exhibit this letter to the Nation 
and to the world as a shocking example of what a Cabinet member should 


outside chance 


not say out loud, or even breathe, for that matter, to the family cat. 
But let the letter speak for itself. 


actively seek or passively profit by high tariffs : 


I myself belong to the former class. I 


am a tariff thief, and I have a 
license to steal. 


It bears the broad seal of the United States. I stole 
under it yesterday. I am stealing under it to-day. I propose to steal 
under it to The Government has forced me into this position, 
and I beth do and shall take full advantage of it. I 
tariff thief with a license to steal. And what are 
about it?” 

What a confession! 


morrow. 


am therefore a 
you going to do 


But wait; there is much more. Thus: 

“The other class comes under the hog category—that is, they rush 
squealing and struggling to the great Washington protection trough and, 
with all four feet in it, they proceed to gobble the swill. Well ac 
quainted with those of this class, you know their attitude and their 


utterances. It is useless for me to dilate upon either. 
I do not belong 


a license to steal.” 


What does old Jom Grunpy think of that? 
the party's protectionist seekers think of that? 


To this class 
I am simply a tariff thief, but, as I have said, with 


What do all the rest of 


Sut, on the other hand, I am a tariff reformer. I would like to see 
every protective schedule swept out of existence, my own included.” 


A free trader in the President’s own camp? Charles Francis Adams 


would like to toss the party’s magnificent tariff into the sea, would he? | 


It takes one’s breath 
Hoover's Cabinet table. 
And still the dumfounding letter continues. 


away to think that such a man sits at Mr. 


Alluding to the unfortu- 


nate consumer and the futility of his trying to come to Washington to | 
plead for mercy before the tariff-fixing committees, Charles Francis 


Adams declares: 


“ Meanwhile, what inducement 


have I to go to Washington on a 
public mission of this sort? 


A mere citizen, I represent no one. If I 


went I would receive from the committee scarcely a respectful hear- | substantiate 


ing—if any hearing at all. My position in these respects is exactly the 
position of myriads of others. And they say we do not exist. 

“Meanwhile I do this: On every occasion when, of late, I 
have had occasion to address an audience any reference to ‘ protection 
run mad’ or to the tariff as the ‘mother of trusts,’ it has invariably 
elicited a more spontaneous response than any other utterance I could 
make. This feeling is abroad, becoming stronger, and will certainly, 
soon or late, be in evidence at the polls.” 


know 
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I did not say I had no respect for the views of | 
the Secretary of the Navy, but I do not agree with him; that is 


Speaking after the fashion of men, they are either thieves or hogs. | 
| have 


| defense from me or from anybody else; but 


But the letter goes on: | 


| I voted for protection. 
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Has the White House failed te hear this ominous warning from the 
Secretary of the Navy? 

“ Meanwhile,” says this unbelievable letter, “the te 
of persons who feel in that way, like myself, can not 
time or, more frequently, the money to go to 
be heard before a committee which t 
diced and packed against them.” 

Just let Reep Smoor and WILL 
leagues lay to that. Prejudiced and packed against the public, eh? 
letter,” adds the dauntless Mr. Adams, “ set forth 
far as a revision of the tariff oneerned, as it 
exists within your knowledge and my personal knowledge 
You are welcome to make such use of it before the committee or else 
where as you see fit. 


ns of thousands 
afford either th« 
Washington to ask to 
ey know in advance is both preju 
Hawtey and their committee col- 
‘I have in this 
the situation, so 
personal 
I should have no objection to seeing it in 
Meanwhile have it well understvod that my position is exactly the 
tion of tens of thousands of others scattered throughout the country.” 
So this incorrigible Adams is so lost to all proper Republican feelings 
that he wants to see these does he? Well, 
there they are. So far as I can discover, nobody bas obliged him since 
he wrote this letter to a 


print 


posi 


scandalous heresies in print, 


Massachusetts Congressman, 

very committee now headed by Witt Haw ey, back in 
Mr. COPELAND. 

that one Democrat should criticize another for his views re- 

garding a tariff item. The Senator from Montana made a vigor- 

ous fight for a 30-cent-a-pound rate on rayon but he was not 


a member of the 


November, 1908 


Mr. President, I do not think it is fair 


| for free rayon. 


Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is entirely wrong. 
confine himself to the facts— 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. Suppose the Senator correct 
me and give us the basis of the facts. 

Mr. WHEELER. So that the Senator from New York may 
know the facts, I favored taking off the 45 cents specific duty 
on rayon. I said that there was not any Senator upon the floor 
who attempted to justify the rate proposed or to dispute the 
facts presented by me. I was perfectly willing 

Mr. COPELAND. Did the Senator want to 
duty off? 

Mr. WHEELER, All the specific duty. I was perfectly will- 
ing to let the ad valorem duty remain. I have repeatedly said 
upon the floor of the Senate that I am perfectly willing to give 
the manufacturers of this country a rate of tariff equal to the 


If he will 


take all the 


| difference between the cost of production at home and abread, 
Hiere is what it says of those who | 


I have felt that way with reference to manufactured 
produced in Massachusetts or any other State. 

Let me say further to the Senator from New York that I 
not criticized the Senator from Massachusetts for any- 
thing that he said or anything that he has done upon the floor. 
I do not know why the Senator from New York should be called 
upon to rise in his seat and defend the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who, I am sure, is perfectly capable of taking care of 
himself. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


articles 


The Senator from Massachusetts needs no 
the Senator from 
Montana admits that he is in favor of a tariff, and so the only 
difference is as to how much the tariff rate shall be. Whether 
inadvertently or otherwise, the impression was given by the 
Senator to the citizens of my State that because I did not vote 
with him on the rayon schedule therefore I had violated my 
duty as a Democrat, and that I should have followed the Senator 
from Montana. As a matter of fact, the only difference between 
us is that the Senator from Montana desired one rate of duty, 
while the Senator from New York felt that another rate of duty 
was needed. It was not a question of whether there should be 
free trade or protection, but merely a question of judgment as 
to how much the rate should be. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], when the rayon item 
was previously under consideration, convinced me that there 


| was a difference between the cost of production here and abroad 


of 421%, cents a pound, I think, in addition to the 
rate. 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say that the Senator from Utah 
did not cite any figures given him by the Tariff Commission to 
his statement, because the ‘Tariff Commissio: 
figures do not show that a 45 per cent specific duty is justified 

Mr. COPELAND. It was a matter of judgment. I had to 
form a decision in my mind as to whether the Senator from 
Utah was right or whether the Senator from Montana was 
right. I reached a certain conclusion, and voted accordingly. 
So did the Senator from Montana, 
There is not the slightest difference from the Democratic stand- 
point between the Senator from Montana and myself, because 


ad valorem 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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we were both for a tariff. 
the rate should be. 

So far as the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] is 
concerned, he needs no defender. He has stood on the floor 
of the Senate since the middle of last September, and, in season 
und out of season has fought for the consumers of America; 
and many many times he has taken a position here in opposi- 
tion to his selfish interests. If he had sought only to follow 
“ Massachusetts—there she stands’’—he would have been for 
higher tariffs time and time again. I think the Senator from 
Mussachusetts this afternoon has well presented his case. So | 
far as I am concerned, I applaud it, and thank him from the 
bottom of my heart. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, now that we have had this little 
family row over the tariff, I hope we can get a vote upon the 
next item—knit goods. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. With- | 
out objection, the vote will be taken upon all the amendments 
contained in paragraph 1105, 

Upon this question the yeas and nays have been demanded. | 
A sufficient number not having seconded the demand, all those | 
in favor of concurring in the amendment made as in Committee | 
of the Whole will say “aye.” [A pause.] Those opposed to 
concurring in the amendment made as in Committee of the | 

say “no.” [A pause.] The amendment is con- 


It was only a question of how much 





Whole will 
curred in. 

The clerk 
separate vote. 

The LeGisLATIvE CLerK. Paragraph 1114, knit goods, page 177. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], I desire to ask 
him a question. 

The criticism made by the manufacturers in my State is that 
the rate fixed on knit fabric in paragraph 1114 does not corre 
spond to the rate on wool yarn in paragraph 1107. The criticism 
is that there is a lack of 5 per cent protection in paragraph 1114 
if the rate on the fundamental yarn is to be left as it is in para- 
graph 1107. What does the Senator say about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator will notice that the 
rate on knit fabric in the piece, wholly or in chief value of wool, 


will state the next amendment reserved for a 
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valued at not more than $1 per pound, is 33 cents per pound and 
40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1 per pound, 46 
cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

A knit fabric the price of which 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair interject to 
say that under the parliamentary situation the only amendment 
which can now be dealt with is the amendment on lines 6 and 7, 
“finished or unfinished.” If other amendments are to be con- 
sidered, they will have to be offered as individual amendments 
when that stage of the procedure has been reached. At the 
present moment the only thing that may be dealt with is the 
amendment the Chair has stated. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am satisfied with the ruling; but it may 
be that the interchange of two or three sentences will end the 
matter, so far as the future is concerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So far as the Chair is con- 
cerned, anything for the enlightenment of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I was saying, knit fabric in the piece, wholly 
or in chief value of wool, valued at not more than $1 per pound, 
must of necessity have some by-product, I will call it, of wool. 
It would not be all wool—I mean, in the sense of virgin wool— 
if it is knit into a fabric selling at that price. Therefore, we 
impose a duty of 33 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 
In other words, the specific rate, the Senator will notice, is a | 
little less than some of the other rates and the ad valorem rate 
is 40 per cent, which on that class of goods, being a coarser 
yarn and made into coarser goods, is certainly sufficient pro- 
tection. When the value is over $1 a pound, however, we get 
into a finer piece of cloth, and there we impose a duty of 46 
cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. Those are the 
finest goods that are made in knit fabrics in the piece, and there 
should be that differential. As to the cheaper goods, I will say 
that the yarn that goes into that perhaps may be 50 per cent 
reworked wool; and that is why the rates are so different in the | 
two values. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I hand to the Senator 
three letters from Brooklyn knitting mills and ask him if he will 
give them consideration through his experts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will. 

Mr. COPELAND. They are from Meyer Dorfmann, the Bris- 
tol Knitting Mills, and the Mayflower Knitting Mills. I shall be | 
glad if the Senator will be good enough to study their criticisms. 

Mr. SMOOT. TIT will; and I will answer the Senator by letter. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator very much. I with- 
draw the reservation. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

The Leetstative CrerK. Paragraph 1122, page 180: The Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, inserted a new paragraph, 
reading as follows: 


Par. 1122. For the purposes of this act all fabrics in the plece con- 
taining 15 per cent or more in weight of wool, whether or not in 
chief value thereof, and whether or not more specifically provided for, 
shall be dutiable under the appropriate provision of this schedule for 
fabrics in the piece wholly or in chief value of wool. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I desire to add to the amend- 
ment the words “except printing-machine cylinder lapping in 


| chief value of flax.” 


There is none of this product made in the United States. I 
think that ought to be excepted from this paragraph, I have 
taken up the matter with a number of Senators, and also with 
the department; and they say that no harm could come to any 
local industry by excepting printing-machine cylinder lapping in 
chief value of flax. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator offer that 
as an amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ido. In order that the Senate may know just 
what the amendment is, I send it to the desk, and offer it as a 
substitute. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the pro- 


posed substitute for the information of the Senate. 


The Cuter CierK. On page 180, it is proposed to strike out 


| paragraph 1122, inserted by the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr, Tuomas], and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


Par. 1122. For the purposes of this act all fabrics in the piece or 
otherwise (except printing-machine cylinder lapping in chief value of 
flax) containing 15 per cent or more in weight of wool, whether or not 


| in chief value thereof, and whether or not more specifically provided for, 


shall be dutiable under the appropriate provision of this schedule as if 
wholly or in chief value of wool. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah as a substitute 
for the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. I desire, how- 
ever, to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that this amend- 
ment, paragraph 1122, whether amended as suggested by the 
Senator from Utah or not, is going to override every other 
schedule relating to textiles. It is going to dislocate practically 
every rate that has been fixed in the cotton, the rayon, the silk, 
the flax, and the hemp schedules as relates to fabrics. 

Take, for instance, the cotton schedule, paragraph 906—cloth, 
in chief value of cotton, containing wool, 60 per cent ad valorem. 
I have not any doubt but that the proposed amendment will 
give an increase over that rate perhaps more than twofold. 
The same thing is true with reference to wool fabrics, increas- 
ing the rate on the present values as high as 135 per cent ad 
valorem. 

This proposal is the most outrageous proposal that has been 
made in the consideration of the tariff bill. There is no excuse 
for it. It is wholly indefensible. 

So, Mr. President, while I am convinced that it is perfectly 
useless to undertake to defeat this amendment, I desire to call 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that it is going back to 
the scheme and plan that was engaged in in the tariff building 
of the law of 1909. Here it is proposed to impose, upon fabrics 
containing 15 per cent of wool, the wool rates, whether the 
other material is cotton, hemp, rayon, or in any other textile. 

So, Mr. President, I ask for a roll call on this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. On this 
question the yeas and nays are demanded. Is the demand 
seconded ? 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: ; 
Allen Blease 
Baird Borah 
Barkley Bratton 
Bingham Brookhart 


Black Capper 
Blaine Connally 


Frazier 
George 

Glass 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 


Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 

Fess 
Fletcher 
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Hale 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 


Jones 
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Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Nye Steiwer 
Kean Oddie Stephens 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah to the amendment made as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. METCALF. 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNar 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 


Mr. President, unless this amendment pre- 


vails wool may come in duty free in cloth, instead of paying a | 


duty, as when it is in the bale. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I realize that it is entirely 
useless to quarrel about high rates in this bill, since the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania formed his organization. All of 
the trouble did not occur when we reached sugar, or oil, or 
cement, or wood, or shingles. It occurred when we reached the 
wool schedule. That is where it had its inception. This wool 
schedule has been the backbone of unconscionable protective 
rates for 40 years or more. It still is. 

I do not want to argue this matter again, but I want to say 
this: That if the Senate is now to vote to make dutiable at 
the high rates given the woolen fabrics any article which 


contains, by weight, 15 per cent or more of wool, it will take an | 


additional step which heretofore no one has been inclined to 
ask. 

Under the present leadership, however, which has taken com- 
plete charge of the Republican Party, the Senate a few days 
ago voted for this increased rate. 

Not only is the rate increased but the whole principle upon 
which tariffs have been made is repudiated, thrown in the dis- 


ecard, perchance because of the desire of the coalition between | 
the worsted manufacturers and the wool growers, under the 


generalship of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania, who, in 
vacation, at odd times, is the collector of the revenue for the 
Republican Party. 

It has been the traditional policy of the protectionists them- 


selves to fix a duty, whatever the duty might be, upon any | 
fabric according to the material constituting the chief value of | 


the fabric. In other words, if the chief value of the cloth was 
of cotton, then that particular cloth was dutiable as cotton. 


If the cloth was composed wholly or in chief value of wool, the | 
But now, if the cloth contains | 


article was dutiable as wool. 


15 per cent or more of wool by weight, although 85 per cent of | 


it may be cotton, or may be some other material, the cloth is 
made dutiable as wool. 

When the Senate Finance Committee submitted this bill to the 
Senate, it contained a provision that hose containing any part 
of rayon, though made of cotton or of silk, should be dutiable as 
rayon, under a particular provision in the rayon schedule. 
The Senate, after full deliberation, yoted that provision out be- 
cause it was contrary to the principle upon which tariffs had 
been made, voted it down in the cotton, wool, and other textile 
schedules. Now it is proposed to make any fabric, any cloth, 


containing as much as 15 per cent by weight of wool, dutiable | 


at the high rate. 


Mr. President, I do not think it worth while to argue the case. | 
I do not think the country thinks it is worth while to argue the | 


case, because I am satisfied that the country knows that this 
woolen schedule is not based upon reason. It is not based upon 
facts. 


I have not protested, since the Senate fixed an increased duty | 


ipon virgin wool, or even upon wool waste, against a just com- 
pensatory to take care of the increases, but there can be no pos- 
sible excuse for the amendment now before the Senate, except 


the disposition of the woolen and worsted manufacturers, mainly | 


the worsted manufacturers, because the woolen manufacturers 
are the victims of the conspiracy between woolgrower and 
worsted manufacturer. In the long run they will find this 
statement to be true. 

There is no excuse for this provision in the bill, contrary, as 
it is, to the traditional policy of levying tariffs. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to submit an inquiry to the Sen- 
ator. I was called out of the Chamber temporarily. Upon 
what page of the bill is the amendment which we are discussing 
to be found? 
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Mr. GEORGE. It is a new amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] a few days ago. It is not 
in the printed text. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not the pending amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood that it was. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, and that 
amendment is not in the printed text of the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no opposition to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that to be the case. 

Mr. GEORGE. I therefore thought the question was on the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is not the question 
yet. The question is on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Utah to the amendment made as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. GEORGE. There was no objection, and I thought it was 
stated that the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole will be re- 
| garded as agreed to, and the question now recurs upon the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended 
by the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. Upon 
that question the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us have the amendment reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
| ported for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CrerK. On page 180, strike out paragraph 1122 
as inserted by the amendment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas] and in lieu thereof insert: 

Par. 1122. 
otherwise 

| flax) 


is no objection, 





For the purposes of this act all fabrics in the piece or 
(except printing-machine cylinder lapping in chief value of 
containing 15 per cent or more in weight of wool, whether or 
not in chief value thereof, and whether or not more specifically provided 
for, shall be dutiable under the appropriate provision of this schedule 
as if wholly or in chief value of wool. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I have 
the attention of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the 
| Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce]. Let me see if I under- 
stand how this amendment works out in practice. The general 
principle to which everybody agrees is that when goods are 
shipped into this country that have more than one kind of ma- 
terial in them, the customs officials determine which of the two 
or three kinds of material used in the finished goods is of the 
If it 
mixture of cotton and woolen yarn, they find that the cotton is 
of the highest value and therefore apply the duties levied upon 
| cotton finished goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but that does not apply to weight. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If they find that wool is of 
the chief value, the customs officials apply the duties in the wool 
schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now it so happens, as I 
understand it, because virgin wool and wool rags are dutiable 
in this country, that knit cloth or cloth made of both cotton 

| and wool, woven fabric, can come into the country where meas- 
ured upon terms of foreign valuation. There may be 40 per cent 
of wool and 60 per cent of cotton and because of the foreign 
valuation the customs officials would have to say that cotton 
is the chief value and apply the cotton rate. Am I correct as 
to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It often happens because of a 
high protective duty upen virgin wool that upon the basis of 
| American valuation the wool might be 75 per cent of the cloth 
and the cotton only 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. In value, of course; but the wool in that case 
must be on the foreign value and not on the American value. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am using an illustration. 
| If the law provided that the chief value should be based upon 

American valuation, it might réverse entirely the situation 

under the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The woolen 
complain that because they have to pay 34 cents 
virgin wool and 18 cents a pound for woolen rags, 
disadvantage with the FPuropean manufacturers 
and wool yarns are blended into cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about it. 
American value of wool, then nobody could support it, but 
applies to the foreign value of wool. 


is a 


| highest value and levy the duty on that material. 


mannfacturers 
a pound for 
they are ata 
when cotton 


If it applied to the 
it 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But my objection is to the 
unscientific claim made that if we find 15 per cent of wool in 
the cloth, then the principle of chief value will be abandoned 
and we will put that cloth, mixed cotton and wool, in the wool 
schedule. My objection is to the arbitrary figure of 15 per cent. 
I would in conscience be obliged to vote for an amendment 
which placed the determination of chief value upon the basis 
of the American valuation, because I can see the disadvantage 
to which the American woolen manufacturer would be placed. 
But the Senator who proposed the amendment has seen fit to 
choose an arbitrary figure, 15 per cent, which in some instances 
may make the wool, when only 15 per cent, the chief value, and 
in other instances make it a very insignificant amount of the 
chief value of the garment. 

I can not go to the extreme to which this amendment goes, 
although I recognize the grievance the woolen manufacturer 
has that because he has to pay these duties on the theory 
that in his goods the chief value of wool is 75 per cent, when 
it may be only 50 per cent of the content is wool, and upon 
the foreign basis the chief value would be cotton. I see that 
hardship, and I would like to remedy it. 
was proposed saying the chief value shall be on the American 
valuation, I would have to vote for it in conscience; but I 


cun not open the door to the incorporation of a principle here | 
that chief value of cotton and wool will mean 15 per cent of | 
wool, und chief value of silk and wool will mean 15 per cent or 


20 per cent of wool, and the chief value of rayon and cotton, if 
it is 15 per cent of cotton, will mean cotton is of chief value. 
I do not like the arbitrary and unscientific way in which the 
amendment seeks to place 15 per cent as the determining point 
between chief value and nonchief value. 

Mr. SMOOT. Everybody recognizes the fact that unless there 
is some provision for that class of goods the industry would be 
simply destroyed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They could not live. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is true that everybody 
who voted for these increased wool duties and increased duties 
upon woolen rags must support this amendment. Fortunately, 
I did not so vote, or else I would feel in conscience bound to 
go along. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But they must go ahead 
with it, or else they are discriminating against their own Amer- 
ican wool when it is in the mixed imported garment. 

Mr, SMOOT. Unless the amendment is made they might 
just as well have no increased duty on wool. This is only to 
carry out the action of the Senate on the rate on wool, and I 
do not see any other way in the world to meet the situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Could not the Senator say 
“the chief value being determined upon the basis of the Ameri- 
can valuation ”? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see how we could do it. That would 
throw another question in here that would be harder to settle 
than the question of fore'gn valuation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I 
probably true. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr, NORRIS. I do not understand yet the logic of the Sen- 
ator’s position. The amendment provides that where 15 per 
cent of the fabric is wool the duty shall be assessed as though 
it were all wool. 

Mr. WALSH o% Massachusetts. I am objecting to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the only thing involved here, is it 
not? 

Mr. 


I agree. 


appreciate that that is 


WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why is it said that we must depart from the 
ordinary procedure of providing where the chief value is of a 
certain kind it shall be assessed as though all were of that kind 
of fabric? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
make 15 per cent of wool the chief value where the article 
contains wool and cotton. The difficulty is that because of our 
high duties upon wool and our manufacturers having to pay 
so much more for wool that a smaller percentage of wool 
when mixed with cotton makes wool the chief value. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; but it seems to me the 
Senator is not trying to remedy the situation when he seeks 
to make that valuation. That is simply saying that where 
we have 15 per cent of wool the tariff shall be assessed the 
same as though it was all wool. 


The amendment seeks to 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am objecting to that 
because of the fact that it vielates the fundamental principle 
of chief value, 

Mr. NORRIS. The object is to raise the tariff. 
suppose there is any other object. 
tariff. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. NORRIS. What does it mean, then? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it is an honest, 
conscientious attempt upon the part of the woolen manufac- 
turers to get the benefit of American valuation of their wool 
in determining what is the chief value. 

a We have not provided for the American 
valuation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know it. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the difference, if we are going to 
make 15 per cent represent 100 per cent, whether it is Ameri- 
ean valuation or foreign valuation? 

Mr. SMOOT. It makes a lot of difference 

Mr. NORRIS. The principle is the same. We are making 
15 per cent of a commodity affect the tax on the entire 100 
per cent of the commodity. That is not right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator agree that 
there is a difference in determining the chief value of wool 
and cotton when mixed into a fabric under the foreign valua- 
tion and under the American valuation? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; of course there would be a differ- 
ence, but in either case 15 per cent, a small minority, is made 
the basis of chief value. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


I do not 
It is simply to raise the 


I can not go as far as that. 


I am objecting to that. I 
I make the same objection the Sena- 
tor does, and that is why I can not vote for it. But I do 
recognize that there is a grievance here and that grievance I 
would like to find a remedy for if I can. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps I do not understand it, and if I 
do not I want to understand it. Is not the object of this amend- 
ment simply to inerease the tariff on all the fabric to which 
it applies? Will not that be the effect of it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That will be the effect; but 
the purpose is, and I concede it to be such although I voted 
against it, to put the American woolen manufacturer on a more 
equitable basis with the foreign woolen manufacturer. That 
is the purpose of it and I have to concede that. If they could 
show me an exact percentage, 20 or 25 or 30 per cent, that 
would indicate the difference between what is chief value and 
what is not chief value, I would vote for it; but I can not if 
somebody takes the arbitrary figure of 15 per cent and says 
that is the chief value and that is going to be substituted for 
the principle of chief value and that is what is going to deter- 
mine what the difference will be between the woolen rates and 
the cotton rates, There is my difficulty. 

There is my difficulty; but I would say—and I want to be 
on record as saying—that if an amendment were proposed 
providing that the chief value shall be determined upon the 
basis of the American valuation, I would, in conscience, have 
to vote for it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts ‘yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts a question. If this amendment shall be adopted is not 
this what will happen: Under paragraph 1109 woven fabrics 
of a certain weight are made dutiable at 50 cents per pound; 
that is a compensatory rate. Thus, in the case of a fabric 85 
per cent cotton and 15 per cent wool, we are granting a com- 
pensatory rate of 50 cents a pound on cotton; and the manu- 
facturers are paying no tariff on cotton. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the wool duty is not on the basis of the 
American price but on the basis of the foreign price. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we took the American price, then, at 34 
cents a pound and 40 per cent ad valorem, the aggregate rate 
would be between 80 and 90 per cent; and I do not propose to 
stand for that. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is nobody advocating such a proposition 
as the Senator from Utah advances. 

Mr. BLAINE. I should like to have the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts answer if I have stated the proposition correctly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator has. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is, by this amendment we are imposing 
50 cents a pound on cotton as a compensatory duty on wool 
that is not in the fabric at all? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I understand, the Sena- 
tor has stated the objection correctly. 
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Mr. BLAINE. Only 15 per cent is wool, but it is proposed 
to grant 50 cents a pound compensatory duty on the remaining 
85 per cent of the fabric. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin a question? 

Mr. BLAINE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the effect is, is it not, simply to increase 
the tariff on the particular fabric mentioned? 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, it amounts to taxing some- 
thing that is only 15 per cent wool at the same rate it would 
be taxed as if it were 100 per cent wool? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; and it gives the wool industry the oppor- 


tunity to tax at the rate of 50 cents a pound, the compensatory | 


rate on wool, the cotton that is in the fabric. 

Mr. NORRIS. To tax the cotton. 

Mr. BLAINE. To tax the cotton. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. BLAINE. Which is 85 per cent of the fabric. 

Mr. NORRIS. How can anybody defend that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let 
Senator to another matter. If the fabric is only 15 per cent 
of wool, and the tariff rate applies on the 15 per cent based 
on American valuation, as it would if the wool were imported, 
the American manufacturer has to pay out the 34 cents duty 
immediately in a duty on the wool; but in this case if the wool 
comes in here and is only carrying the rate that is carried on 
the piece goods, it is not assessed on the American or any other 
valuation. Therefore the only way we can meet the situation, 
the only way we can protect that I think, 
under the amendment that is suggested. see any 
other way. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to suggest that 
we could restore the provision, which also has been stricken out 
of this bill at the demand of the woolen interests, making the 
wool content and not the article dutiable. There would be no 
objection to that. 

Mr. BLAINE. 

Mr. NORRIS 

Mr. WALSH 
that? 

Mr. GEORGE. 
paragraph 1108. The provisien as now framed is just an effort 
to raise duties. I gave as an illustration previously the case of 
an ordinary cotton blanket containing 30 per cent wool and 70 
per cent cotton. The ad valorem duty on such a blanket would 
be about 98 per cent, and in some instances it would actually 
run above 100 per cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am 
per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no doubt it will run 135 per cent ad 
valorem in some cases. It is a simple proposition. If 10 pounds 
of cloth contains only 1.5 pounds of wool, or 15 per cent, by 
weight, then the compensatory duty as fixed in the wool schedule 
is applied not only to the 1.5 pounds of wool in the goods but to 
the remaining 8.5 pounds of cotton, let us say, though cotton is 
on the free list. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I notice from the letter which 
Mr. Adams wrote with reference to tariff legislation in 1909 
that he classified tariff grabbers in two classes, first, thieves, 
and, second, hogs. That is the language Mr. Adams used; he 
made that classification. It to me the woolen manufac- 
turers fall in the first classification in their attempt to tax 
cotten as wool. They are searcely willing to let anybofly else 
get their snout in the swill. That is the language that Mr. 
Adams used; and, remember, Mr. Adams comes from the State 


is, 
not 


class of goods 


I can 


No; I would have no objection to that. 
That would be fair. 
of Massachusetts. Will the Senator amplify 


Heretofore the provision was incorporated in 


informed in some cases it will run 155 


seems 


of Massachusetts, where the Lowells and the Cabots reside. I | 


am using Mr. Adams’s language; it is not mine. 

But the worsted interests want to give the wool producers 7% 
cents a pound on the 15 per cent wool content. The compen 
satory rate is 50 cents a pound on wool and the wool content is 
only 15 per cent. The wool producer is going to receive a frac 
tion of 744 cents a pound and the wool manufacturer is going 
to run away with the loot of 42% cents a pound. According to 
Mr. Adams, that is just ordinary, common thievery. It not 
a matter of hogs who want to get their snout in the swill, as 
Mr. Adams they want to have practically all the 
swill, and become ordinary thieves, according to the classifica 
tion made by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Hobbs or to Mr. Adams? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. Adams wrote this letter. The junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] submitted it, and by unani- 
mous consent it will be printed in to-day’s Recorp. I am going 
to read the classification. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, what Adams is that? 


18 


suggests ; 


Does the Senator refer 


me call the attention of the | 


to | 
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Mr. now 


BLAINE. It is Charles Francis 
the President's Cabinet, I am informed 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think it is his father 
Mr. BLAINE. Probably so; but that is wholly 
I do not know the identity of Mr. Adams. 


| Adams, who 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
| 


in 


is 


immaterial 


let us get the identity correct. Mr. Thurston, the correspondent 
who wrote the article, says that Mr. Adams is the gentleman 
who is now Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. BLAINE. I will read what Mr. Thurston says. I am 
not acquainted with Mr. Adums, so I can not be a witness for 
the purpose of identification; but here is what Mr. Thurston 
writes in the New York World of Thursday, March 138, 1930: 

It seems incredible that Charles Francis 
Navy, really this 
| high tariffs 


Adams, now Secretary of the 


wrote amazing letter classifying people who profit by 


as “hogs” or “ thieves 


Mr. Thurston has identified him as the present Secretary of 
the Navy. Now, I want to read the language that Mr. Adams 
used : 


Speaking after the fashion of men 


I am quoting now from Mr. Adams— 


they are 


either thieves or hogs 


Speaking of the tariff: 
himself. He says: 


und then he goes on to characterize 
I myself belong to the fo 
to steal 
under it 


steal 


lass riff thief, and I 
It bear oar al of the United 
rday am st und t ay * 


have 
a license States I 
stole 


to 


yest 
under it 


propose 
to-morrow 
He is perfectly frank. 
The Government has forced 
and shall, take full advantage 
to steal. 


me 
of it I 


into this pos 


im therefore a 


ind I both 
tariff thief, 


tion, do, 


with 
a licens« 


Then he asks the question: 


And what are you to do about it? 


going 


This is exactly the same kind of a p 
for the woolen manufacturer to steal 
tariff on cotton, when the wool content is 
that the distinguished junior Senator from Pennsy! 
vania [Mr. Grunpy] seems very much amused about this, and 
[ am wondering if he is doubting the truth as set forth by Mr 
Adams. The Senator from Pennsylvania silent, so I 
assume that he Mr. Adams’s tariff 
grabbers. 

Mr. WALSH 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield; 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
the Senator said—and I am 
the woolen manufacturer 


Here is a license 
a pound as a 
15 per cent I 


42" 


cents 
only 
observe 


remains 


accepts classification ol 


of Massachusetts and Mr. GRUNDY addressed 


in the ehair). Does 
to whom’? 


Ma 


ess 
and if so, 
from 


suming to be 


sachusetts 
what 
nbout 


the Senator 
As 


ed to agree 


correct 
ith him 
in case amendment be 
operative, getting the benefit of a compensatory duty to 
he is not entitled, what troubles me is this aspect of the 
A manufacturer used in the finished product, say, 60 per cent 
of cotton and 40 per cent of wool. 
Mr. SMOOT. It is the other way 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts 
tion under which the chief value Therefore it falls 
under the cotton rate. That woolen manufacturer gets noth 
ing in the way of a compensatory duty or a protective duty for 
his 40 per cent of wool. Am I I ask nator 
Pennsylvania, who I know is an y on this su! t 
Mr. SMOO'l If the chief value is of cotton 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The 
vania nods his head 
Mr. GRUNDY Il did not ecateh the 
Mr. WALSH of Massachuset Li 
chief value entirely, if the f 
cotton und 40 per cent wool, it falls under the 
Mr. GRUNDY. = It falls under 
right. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. B 
nd that cotton is the ‘ 
manufacturer producing that 
ho compensatory duty for 
tective duty for any of hi 
under the cotton schedule. 
So the other side of this question is 
an injustice. I agree in part with what the Sen $i 
| criticism of this amendment; b the side of 
| the question, the amendment may result in serious injury and 


neil 
tus eS 


which 


Case. 


around 
No; L am 


is cotton 


using illustra 


correct, the Se rom 


authority 


Senator from Pennsyl 
» point, I am 
‘“aving out the 


compo ed of 


sorry to say 
question of 
60 pe 
schedule, 

hedule; that is 


pri eent 
cotton 
the cotton s« 


“cnuse the cust 


oms offi 
f chief valu ry} ‘ 
kind of cloth in « 

any of his oo) 
wool; he has a 


cont 


ind h 
prot 


troubling me 


it considering other 
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disadvantage to the woolen manufacturer. I should like to 

e that condition remedied. I do not believe, I will say to the 
Senator, that this is the way to remedy it. It is a bad practice 
to build a tariff bill by designating a given per cent as indica- 
tive of the value when really the commodity so designated is 
not the commodity of chief value. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLAINE. I will yield in just a moment to the Senator 
from Nebraska 

I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts that we take the 
reverse of his proposition so that the chief content of the fabric 
is wool, and only 60 per cent of it is wool. The other 40 per 
cent is cotton, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I share, in part, the criti- 
cism of the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. In that case, the woolen manufacturer gets 
a protective duty in the nature of a compensatory duty that 


the manufacturer does not pay the wool producer, because he | 


is using only 60 per cent of wool. Reduce it down to 51 per 
cent of wool, chief value of wool, and out of the 50 per cent a 
pound on wool as a compensatory duty he is getting a clean 
zgrab—Mr. Adams calls it a steal—of over 24 cents a pound as a 
protective duty out of a compensatory duty of 50 cents a pound, 
because he does not pay aby duty on the cotton that is in the 


I now vield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am impressed with what the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsu] has just said. I do 
not think anybody wants to do an injustice to a manufacturer. 
I know I do not. It seems to me we could reach the matter 
easily if we levied a tariff upon the wool that is in the fabric. 

If it is 40 per cent, it is easily determined what the tariff 
should be; but in order to save Mr. A, who is getting an 
injustice now, why should we jump on B and rob him in order 
that A may not be robbed? We are only jumping out of the 
frying pan into the fire, it seems to me; and we are putting the 
burden where, if it must be borne by somebody, it can not be 


borne, because we say 15 per cent of the fabric shall fix the duty | 


on 100 per cent of the fabric, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my difficulty—the 
arbitrary fixing of the percentage. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it were 51 per cent, or the chief value, 
t would not be nearly so bad; but I do not see any excuse for 
this 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire now to analyze this 
proposition upon the basis of Mr. Adams’s letter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator does not 
think I am defending it. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator is not defending it. Let me con- 
tinue with what Mr. Adams said: 

rhe ther class 


He described the thieves. He says: 


squealing and struggling to the great Washington protection trough and, 
with all four feet in it, they proceed to gobble the swill. 

All that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] 
is willing to give the farmers is a portion of 74% cents a pound 


on the wool, and he desires to take 4244 cents a pound on the | 


cotton that is contained in the fabric containing 15 per cent of 
wool. That is not a fair division of the swill. That is unfair 
and unjust, and, I think—characterizing it very frankly—rather 
reprehensible. In fact, the farmer does not get the 7% cents; 
he gets less than one-third of 744 cents. 

Well acquainted with those of this class— 


That is, the class who get 42% cents. 
I am reading from Mr. Adams— 


You know their attitude and their utterances. It is useless for me 
to di e upon either. 


And then, clearing himself from this category, he says: 


ro this class I do not belong I am simply a tariff thief, but, as I 


said, with a license to steal 


Chere was perfect justification for Mr. Adams to have written 
that letter; and he made a prediction. I am going to read some 
more from this letter and then try to draw, just briefly, a par- 


these times and the tariff bill of this day. 

Proceeding further, he declares: 

Meanwhile, what inducement have I to go to Washington on a public 
mission of this sort? A mere citizen, I represent no one. If I went 
{ would receive from the committee scarcely a respectful hearing—if 
any hearing at all. My position in these respects is exactly the posi- 
tion of myriads of others, And they say we do not exist, 
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Continuing to quote from Mr. Adams's letter: 


Meanwhile, I do know this: On every occasion when, of late, I have 
had occasion to address an audience, any reference to “ protection run 
mad” or to the tariff as the “mother of trusts,” it has invariably 
elicited a more spontaneous response than any other utterance I could 
make. This feeling is abroad, becoming stronger, and will certainly, 
soon or late, be in evidence at the polls. 


And in 1912 the people of this country cast their ballots and 
rendered the verdict that Mr. Adams prophesied. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. It ought to be said, in the interest of reality, 
however, that if there should be a revolution in 1932 Adams 
would be on the other side now. If the Senator should compare 
the speech which he made last spring, when this fight started, 
with this speech, he would not believe that the two speeches 
were made by the same man. 

Mr. BLAINE. Iam thoroughly convinced about that; but Mr. 
Adams has had some 22 years in which to change his mind. 
Here in the Senate, however, it seems that minds are changed 


| overnight on some of these propositions. 
fabric containing 49 per cent of cotton and 51 per cent of wool. | 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows very well that in 1912 
there were three tickets in the field The Democrats did not 
get as many votes as they did in 1908. Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Taft, and Mr. Wilson were all in the field. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Taft carried only two States; but the 
Republican vote, divided between two Republicans, let in Mr. 
Wilson as President. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, that has not anything to do 
with these two categories that Mr. Adams described. Mr. 
Adams was right then. I have not any doubt but that his 
change of mind has brought him to an entirely different posi- 
tion, but a position which he condemned in those days. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the interest of fairness, I should like to 
inquire whether it is certain that this is the same Mr. Adams 


| who is now Secretary of the Navy. My reason for inquiring is 
| that privately it is stated that that statement was made by the 


elder Charles Francis Adams and not by the present Secretary 
of the Navy. I do not know myself, but I am wondering 
whether there is any mistake about that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, as I indicated early in my 


| remarks, Mr. Thurston, the writer of the article printed in the 


The other class comes under the hog category—that is, they rush World, says this: 


It seems incredible that Charles Francis Adams, now Secretary of 
the Navy, really wrote this amazing letter classifying people who profit 
by high tariffs as “hogs” or “ thieves.” 


I do not know whether it is the same person or not; but it is 
not important whether he is or is not the same person. I am 
concerned only with the statements in the letter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree to that. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not reading this letter in condemnation 
of Mr. Adams’s alleged present position. I am reading the 
letter simply to draw a parallel between the tariff bill of those 
days and the tariff bill of this day. When I opened my remarks 
I used language to the effect that Mr. Adams had classified tariff 
grabbers into two classes—thieves and hogs—and I explained 
that that was not my language, but it was the language of Mr. 
Adams, and proceeded to offer the letter of Mr. Adams in evi- 
dence of that fact. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If what the Senator has read was a proper 
description of these classes as applied to the very mild tariff 
bills of 20 years ago, what sort of language would Mr. Adams 
be able to use or find now in English lexicography that would 


| describe the same type of man as applied to the bill that came 
| to us from the House of Representatives, and which seems in a 
allel between those times and the tariff bill of that day and | 


fair way to go back there even worse? 

Mr. BLAINE. I should hesitate to get into that field of 
speculation. I do think that Mr. Adams described the tariff 
grabbers of those days exactly as the truth was. I think the 
same application can be made to-day on the amendment now 
under discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. And perhaps it would apply to both sides of the 
Chamber, 


Bi on death ea eer 
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Mr. BLAINE. 
ber. I am not criticizing any Member of this body. I am 
criticizing this amendment, and asserting that those engaged 
in the woolen industry are attempting, by this effort in this 
tariff grab, to become ordinary thieves, as classified by 
Adams, and to take 42% cents a pound as a protective duty 
arising from a compensatory duty of 50 cents a pound on wool, 
when, as a matter of fact, they are entitled to only 7% cents 
a pound where the wool content is 15 per cent, as provided by 
the amendment now before the Senate. 

So, Mr. President, I am discussing this amendment from the 
viewpoint asserted by Mr. Adams then, which viewpoint I believe 
is correct. His discussion is absolutely within the realm of 
facts. His prophecy has come true. So, Mr. President, I trust 


that in 1980 we will not make the same mistake that was made 
in 1909, and permit the thieves—as Mr. Adams characterized 
to get away with this loot, as proposed by this amend- 


them 
ment. 

Mr. President, I want to say also that it is offering a small 
morsel of consolation to the woolgrowers to tell them that they 
may have a fraction of 7% cents out of the 50-cents-a-pound 
compensatory duty when the woolen industry proposes to get 
not only its snout into the trough but all of its feet into the 
trough, and grab off the swill, well described by 
Adams. 

1 hope the amendment will be rejected; and I ask for the 
yeus and nays, if they have not already been ordered, 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand, of course, that the Senator has 
no objection to the pending amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. I assumed that that had been adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have agreed to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it has been agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE, I understood the Chair to hold, there being 
no objection, that the amendment had been agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Chair if the amendment has 
adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. We had a 
then. We are changing now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair was in the chair at the time the action of the Senate was 
taken. The action taken by the Senate was an agrecment to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. The 
pending question is on concurring in the amendment made in 
Committee of the Whole, as amended. On that question the 
yeas and nays have been demanded. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President, after this characterization 
of the woolen manufacturers of the country I think it is only 
fair that something should be said. 

The proposition which has been discussed at such great length 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLarNne] is not a problem 
that has been created at all by the wool manufacturers, It is 
a problem that is created because and on account of a duty on 
raw wool, 

If wool were on the free list, like cotton and silk and rayon 
and these other textile fibers, there would be no occasion for 
any consideration of this kind. 

The moment a duty is put on wool, then that must be taken 
care of completely down the line, from yarn to cloth, and into 
the finished garment. That is the reason why this proposition 
is necessary in this bill. All of the protective tariff bills since 
the Civil War, so far as we have had provisions affecting wool 
in them, have specified goods made “wholly or in part of 
wool.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
yield? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


as so 


been 


different occupant of the chair 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


If I understand this amendment 
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I am not criticizing either side of the Cham- | 


Mr. | 


Mr. | 


DISS 


goods have been made, 
but by the carded-wool 
made, according to the 
of 51 per cent of long 


What has developed is this: 
not by the worsted process abroad 
process abroad, and they have been 
declarations in the customhouse, out 
Staple cotton and 49 per cent of wool—reworked woo!—which is 
claimed to be of value than cotton. Those have 
progressively been coming in under the cotton schedule—not 
under the wool schedule but under the cotton schedule—with a 
declared content of 49 per cent wool and 51 per cent long-staple 
cotton, and the chief value has been declared to be of 
and under the cotton schedule. And they have been 
under the cotton schedule. 

The result is that they have been paying simply a duty of 
40 per cent ad valorem, and yet the 49 per cent of wool, if 
brought in as wool, would have paid at the wool rate of 31 
cents a pound, or the compensatory of 44 pound, 
40 per cent on the cotton and 45 on the wool, 

Owing to that decision of the Customs Court and of the 
appraisers permitting those goods to come in as cotton goods 
and not as woolen goods, because the claim was made that they 
were of chief value of cotton, the result has been that for the 
last three years, beginning, I think, with 1926, perhaps for four 
years, they have been bringing in from next to nothing up to 
nearly 350,000 yards a month of this cotton-mixed goods under 
the declaration of cotton. They have displaced, according to the 
declared invoice from abroad, somewhere around 200,000 pounds 
of clean wool a month, which has been coming in without any 
duty on it at all in these probably equal to about 
5,000,000 pounds of wool a yeur. has been coming in free 
of duty, with simply a 15 per ad valorem duty and no 


Certain 


less goods 


cotton 
taxed 


cents a or 


goods, or 
That 
cent 


|} compensatory duty on the cotton. 


| somewhere around 350,000 yards a 


Those importations are increasing by leaps and bounds in 
quantity. As I said, they grew from practically nothing to 
month during 1929. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
I yield. 


Mr. NORRIS. 
Mr. GRUNDY. 
Mr. NORRIS. In order to get the facts right, so that there 
may be no mistake, I want to ask a question. The Senator 
has said two or three times that the goods he des ribes come in 
free of duty. He does not mean that? 
Mr. GRUNDY. Free of duty under the 


woolen schedule, and 


| with no compensatory duty. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
are 


NORRIS. 
GRUNDY. 
NORRIS. 
GRUNDY. 
NORRIS 
paying a 


They pay a duty under the cotton schedule? 
Yes. 
Which, as I 
Yes. 

So that they are not coming in duty free 

lower duty than if they came under the 


understand, is 40 per cent. 


: they 
wool 


| schedule. 


| while paying no woo! duty at all. 


|} in the present act. 


aright, I do not quite follow the Senator from Pennsylvania | 


when he seeks to pass off to the producer of the wool whatever 
odium may attach to this and exonerate the manufacturer. 
There is, indeed, a duty on wool, and a compensatory duty 
occasioned by that, but this also provides that a protective duty 
shall be computed upon exactly the same basis. 


The manufac- | 


turer of this particular article, only 15 per cent of which is | 


wool, gets a wool compensatory return, and he gets a wool pro- 
tective return. How can the Senator assign to the duty on 
wool the responsibility for this situation any more than to the 
manufacturer? 

Mr. GRUNDY. May I lead up to that, if the Senator will 
permit? From the Civil War period on down to the present 
law, the language in the wool schedule was “ wholly or in part 


| would be good enough to look over the statement of 


of wool,” and if that language had been in the present law, this | 


situation never would have arisen. But 
provision was changed so as to base the duty on the content of 
“the chief value” in the article, whether it be wool or cotton, 


instead of that, the | 


| 


Mr. GRUNDY. They come in without any compensatory 
duty. As I have said, if we had had the language which had 
been in the law from the time of the Civil War down 
affecting wool—if the language had been “ wholly or in part of 
wool "—we would never have had this trouble; but when the 
language was changed to “in chief value,” and the authorities, 
either the appraisers or the Customs Court, have declared the 
chief value of cotton, as declared by the importer, the goods 
have come in under the cotton schedule, with the result that 
these goods displace somewhere around 5,000,000 pounds of 
such wool as would grown in the intermountain country, 
So this is a compensating 
proposition, just as it is when you provide for wool goods 44 
cents a pound as against the 31 cents that is on the raw wool 
This matter has been one that has 
given a great deal of thought by the wool manufacturers. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. To take care of the situation which the Sena- 
tor describes, is not all that is necessary, the amendment of this 
new section by providing that the wool content shall bear its 
tariff rate, the cotton content its tariff rate, the rayon content 
its tariff rate, and the silk content its tariff rate? The manu 
facturer then would be fully protected on the smaller amount of 
wool, it would give the woolgrower any possible benefit that 
could come to him, and would not permit the woolen industry to 
“hog it all,” to use the language of Mr. Adams. Why does the 
Senator want to take 42% cents a pound and give the producer 
only 7% cents a pound, when the fabric contains 15 per cent of 
wool? 

Mr. GRUNDY. 


as 


be 


been 


Mr. President, if the Senator from Wisconsin 
the Ameri- 
ean Woolen Co., which has just been published, I think he would 
be very well satisfied that there is no woolen 
is “ hogging” anything just now 
Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 
Mr. GRUNDY. Certainly. 


manufacturer who 
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Mr. BLAINE. That does not answer the question I have 
propounded. My question was, Why should this section not 
provide that the wool content should bear the wool rate and 
the other content bear the rate provided in the other textile 
schedule? That would be perfectly fair to the woolen industry, 
it would give the producer all that he can possibly expect, and 
it would not then result in the woolen industry getting the 42% 
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| 


| 


cents a pound, which they do not pay as a compensatory duty | 


on cotton or any other textile other than wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. But under the cotton schedule it would be im- 
possible for them to get any protection whatever if we say “ of 
chief value,” because the chief value of those goods, the 15 per 
cent, would fall in the cotton schedule. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, permit me to suggest to the 
Senator that it is just a mechanical operation to remedy that 
whole situation on each one of the schedules. 
clerical matter. Any of the experts here could do that in a few 
moments and hand the perfected amendment over to the Senator 
that would accomplish exactly what is desired. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
put into operation and would not give any kind of protection at 
all on the wool content. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no; you could make the same provision 
under every one of these textile schedules, just exactly as you 
are attempting to do here with wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. On cotton, outside of the long-staple cotton, 
there is no duty at all. It is free of duty. So we could not 
apply that to any other schedule. 

Mr. NORRIS. We are talking 
article. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the manufactured article must be consid- 
ered whenever there is wool in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then levy a tariff on wool according to the 
wool schedule; if it is 50 per cent, it would be 50 per cent, and 
levy a tariff on the cotton according to the cotton schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the past the situation has always been 
as the Senator from Pennsylvania has described it. Now the 
whole thing is changed as to the value. Therefore, without this 
amendment, all of those goods, every bit of them, coming into 
this country would come under the cotton schedule. That is 
What is happening now, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania yield to me? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Could not 
worked out in this manner: First of all, assess 
if it were all wool. Let us say the duty is $100. Then assess 
the cloth as if it were all cotton. Let us assume that to be $50. 
Then weigh the amount of wool, and if it is found to be 75 per 
cent, let the duty levied be 75 per cent of $100, and the 25 
cent of cotton to be 25 per cent of the $50, and let that be 
duty. Why is not that a fair way? 

Mr. GRUNDY. I think from an administrative standpoint, 
from what I know of the administration of the customs, it would 
be impossible, in the first place, to tell the percentage of wool in 
the mixed goods, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
order to determine the chief value. 

Mr. GRUNDY. Where it is over 15 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; disregarding the 15 per 
cent, leaving aside this proposed amendment, to-day they have 
to determine the chief value of the weight of wool and of cotton. 

Mr. NORRIS. They would have to determine the percentage 
under this very amendment, which provides for 15 per cent. 

Mr. GRUNDY. GQOnly one determination. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is cotton and wool, and you have 15 per 
cent of one, and you subtract that from 100, you have 85 per 
cent, 

Mr. GRUNDY. Of course, as a practical proposition these 
goods come in and are passed practically on the invoice dec- 
laration. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There would be difficulty in 
doing it accurately, but they have to do it to-day. 

Mr. GRUNDY. It would be a great invitation for fellows 
to shift around from one percentage to another. The goods 
pass into consumption; long after, when domestic manufactur- 
ers realize that they are meeting this competition, the goods are 
used up and gone, and nobody can tell anything about them. 
From the practical standpoint, therefore, there is only about 
one thing to do; if you want to keep those goods out you have 
to provide that when they contain over 15 per cent of wool they 
should go into the wool schedule as if they were woolen goods. 


about the manufactured 


So am I talking about the manufactured article. 
The raw material has nothing to do with this 


just 


the matter be 
the cloth as 


the 


They have to fo it now in 


The Senator's suggestion would be impossible to | make your protection on the maximum, and let domestic com- 


| petition take 
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The statement of the Senator from Wisconsin and the concern 


| of the Senator from Nebraska are all theoretically sound; but 


as a practical proposition for the thousands of mills which are 
making tens of thousands or hundreds of thousands of different 
designs of these goods—which are all competitively sold—it is 
impossible for anyone to take advantage of any such situation as 
has been described here. 


There has never been, anywhere in the woolen trade, any 


| combination in restraint of the most acute competition in the 


It is merely a | 


woolen-goods business. 

Every year there are two seasons in the wool business, and 
the mills making goods for the market get out thousands of pat- 
terns that are put on the market, and from those patterns 
selections are made and final orders are assembled, and they 
are sold in close and acute competition, which prevents, no mat- 
ter what the tariff might be, anybody getting away with practi- 
cally anything more than what would be, under the best cir- 


| cumstances, a fair business profit. 


Therefore, in handling a business of this sort you have to 


“are of the rest. That is one of the great disad- 
vantages of the woolen business. The woolen business has been 
obliged always to carry a duty on its raw material. The raw 
material is not like silk or ramie; it is of a wide variety of 
qualities, and there is a very wide variety of prices abroad, as 
in this country, and as the duty is levied on the foreign value 
of the goods it results in a wide range of duties. If we can 
not put this on the maximum cost of the minimum amount of 
wool in it, we are going to fail to give the protection to which 
they are entitled. 

Again I say that this is not a worsted proposition. These 
goods are made in the carded-wool business, so the worsted man 
is not in the picture at all. In the second place, it is primarily 
a wool proposition, because were it not for the duty on wool 
there would be no difficulty at all about this class of goods. If 
wool were on the free list like cotton, we would simply have a 
protective duty to protect the manufacturer and there would be 
no problem involved incident to the duty on the raw material. 

Mr. NORRIS. What the Senator has said is exceedingly 


| interesting, but it seems to me he has not approached an answer 


to the question that has been submitted. The point upon which 
I would like to get information is this: The Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoot] said if we had a provision here that would levy 


| a tariff under the wool schedule on the wool content of the 


per | 


article and under the cotton schedule on the cotton content of 
the same article, it would be impracticable because they could 
not figure out just how much cotton and how much wool there 
was. That might be difficult. Perhaps it often is difficult, per- 
haps always difficult. But I want to call the attention of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the attention of the Senator 
from Utah to the fact that the very amendment which they are 
advocating makes it necessary to do that same thing. They 
provide in the amendment for 15 per cent of the content. It 
must be determined whether there is 15 per cent of wool in the 
fabric. If that can be determined under this amendment when 
in force, it could be done under the other suggested amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where there is cotton and wool, it can be 
determined ; but suppose in the same piece of cloth they have 
cotton, rayon, and wool? 

Mr. NORRIS. All right, let me take that situation and sup- 
pose it is true. Suppose this amendment prevails. We still 
must determine whether it is 15 per cent of wool and we have 
the same question before us whether we have this amendment 
or a fair amendment, it seems to me. I can not see any differ- 
ence. It may be a difficult thing to determine. I am not dis- 
cussing that, but the Senator is not trying to escape that diffi- 
culty through this amendment. He has gotten into it just as 
deeply as though he had agreed to the suggested amendment that 
everybody concedes would be fair, and the Senator himself says 
that in theory it is all right, but it is impracticable. 

If we have half a dozen different materials in the same fabric 
and the amendment now pending becomes the law, it is neces- 
sary to determine whether it has 15 per cent more or less of 
wool in the fabric. The Senator is not escaping the difficulty. 
The same thing happens under this amendment that would 
happen under the suggested amendment. 

Mr. GRUNDY. How would it be possible, may I ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. We might have a different piece of cloth, like 
the Senator from Utah suggested, composed in part of cotton, 
in part of wool, in part of rayon, and in part of silk or linen. 
We would have to know under this amendment whether 15 per 
cent of it was wool. That could not be escaped. That would 
be just as difficult if we were finding it for that purpose as if 
we were finding it for any other purpose. 
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Mr. GRUNDY. I think from an administrative standpoint it 
would be vastly more difficult to grade from 15 to 20 to 25 to 
30 to 40 to 45 and to 50 per cent, as the case might be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ninety-five per cent of the goods that come in 
carry more than 15 per cent of wool. . 

Mr. METCALF. Somewhere between 35 and 50. 

Mr. NORRIS. I anticipate if the amendment is agreed to 
that we will have a different condition after it becomes the 
law than we have now. Then the foreigners will commence 
to bring in more of goods with less and less wool in them be- 
cause they can bring them in for a less tariff duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 15 per cent, I think, would bar that 
of goods. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator ought not to try, it seems to me, 
with due respect, to bar any class of goods. I do not believe 
we ought to ask an embargo here. That is not the rule for any 
protective tariff with which I have ever had anything to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I meant by barring was that the manu- 
facturer would bar himeelf as to the class of goods he would 
make. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. SMOOT. I 
the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the Senator now. No one has 
yet offered any suggestion that when a by-product comes in here 
composed of a different material we ought to determine what 
per cent of each one of the materials is in the fabric, and then 
levy the tariff duty according to that determination. 
no objection offered to that except the difficulty of finding what 
the percentage is. The Senator is not escaping that difficulty 
by the present amendment, but, on the other hand, he is doing 
an injustice. 


class 


Yes; he might change his use of goods. 
did not mean to bar them from coming into 


The manufacturers of wool are going on the theory that they | 


are getting a compensatory duty, because a duty has been 
levied on raw wool, and yet the fabric upon which the Senator 
is going to compute that tariff may have only 15 per cent of 
wool in it and he is giving a compensatory duty the same as 
though it were 100 per cent wool. That is unfair. No one 
can justify that in the name of protection. That can not be 
done and the Senate ought not to try to do here by indirection 
what, perhaps, could not be done by direction. In other words, 
that will have the effect of increasing the tariff. If the tariff 
ought to be increased, let us do it openly and provide specifically 
what the tariff shall be. 

Mr. SMOOT. We do not want to raise the rate except on 
this class of goods, and the importations of this class of goods 
demonstrate the fact that there ought to be something done. 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede that. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the examination of these goods, I think I 
myself—and I have not been in the business of manufacturing 
woolen cloth for some time—could take goods that land here at 
the port of entry and I could take one bolt of the cloth and tell 
within 5 or 10 per cent of the amount of cotton that is in it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That makes the problem easy. If we can get 
officials of the Senator's ability, it would easily solve the 
problem. If we do not have them, then we will have to give 
the Senator from Utah leave of absence and let him determine 
the percentage of the various materials in the fabric without 
any difficulty. I thought it was more difficult than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The examiners can do it even better than I can. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is better yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any question about it at 
all, from what I have heard stated time and time again from 
the department. We have had the matter discussed in the 
committee, and I know from personal experience that it can be 
done. I do not say that I can tell whether it is 7 or 8 per cent 
or 14 or 15 or 16 per cent, but I can tell whether it is 25 per 
cent, and there is no question about that. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
vania has the floor. 
Island? 

Mr. GRUNDY. 

Mr. HEBERT. 


I yield. 
If we adopt the suggestion of the Senator 


from Wisconsin and impose this wool rate upon the 15 per cent | 


content of wool and the cotton rate upon the 15 per cent of 
cotton in the piece, would that duty equalize the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Of course, as I understand it, this is a com- 
pensating duty and not a protective duty. 

Mr. HEBERT. Would it compensate for the difference? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Of course, if it could be accurately deter- 
mined. But the great difficulties of administration will enter 
in there. The vast variety of goods coming into the custom- 
houses are classified as cotton goods or as woolen goods, and 
the situation slides along under the examiners, who probably 
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invoice descrip- 


fleld 


have a great deal to do. They simply take the 
tion of the and there is no one in th 
who knows anything about it until after ods are in 
consumption, and then some who ought to have had a 
domestic order for that type of material finds that he h: 
it and that it has gone to a ‘igner. That is six 
year after the goods pass through the customh When we 
have a provision of this kind we have to have it on some maxi 
mum or minimum that will be safe and that will be protective. 
There is no other way that either the men in the cuostomhouses 
or the men in the business could work to correct this evil which 
has grown up under the present law and under the change from 
“wholly or in part wool,” which was the language used for 70 
years, to “chief value” of the material used as the basis for 
the classification for duty purposes. 
There is no desire on the part of 
duggery or highway robber) 
is a serious 


goods, e comesth 
those g 
one 
is los 
tor months or a 


use. 


inybody to commit any skull- 
, or anything of the sort at all. It 
proposition. There are thousands and 
hundreds of thousands and millions of yards of these goods com 
ing in which are displacing a large quantity of wool 
are clothing a certain part of the American people 

If they are clothed with these from C7 
and Italy, which are the two sources whence they come in 
quantities now, it is just that much labor lost in our domestic 
mills at a time when unemployment is getting greater and 
greater all the time and when every effort made to se- 
cure work for our people. 

The thing is growing, as I said. In the last four years at 
least, it has grown from nothing up to something like 350,000 
yards of double-width goods per month that is coming in. If 
there was any way that it could be practically worked out, this 
sucgestion would not be here. There is no such desire on the 
part of anybody. Above everything else with the mills not run 
ning more than 50 per cent—in fact, the whole woolen industry 
not running more than 50 per cent—the competition is so keen 
that I think every woolen mill in the country is losing money on 
the average. In a condition like that there is no danger of 
anybedy taking advantage of something that is provided here 
for the purpose of safeguarding the situation, and there does 
not seem to be any other practical way of protecting them. 
Having gone into the matter, or being identified with trade or 
ganizations which have carefully gone into the matter and have 
consulted with the authorities in the Customs Service, I can say 
that this is the best suggestion which could be worked out 
There are a great many provisions in the law, and if we want to 
have a protective law we have to put this matter on the basis 
of the minimum amount. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I 
say that this matter did not 
branch of the business. Is tha 

Mr. GRUNDY. Not at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts 
that has arisen largely because of 
rags? 

Mr. GRUNDY. 
effect. It is under 
curred. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The woolen mills use rags? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Oh, yes; the woolen mills use rags, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is that branch of the 
dustry that suffers by reason of the importation of these 1 
goods? 

Mr. GRUNDY. Yes; very largely 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. und 
worsted part of the industry is not affected also 

Mr. GRUNDY. It is affected to the extent 
that many yards of that might 
worsted goods if the cheap Czechoslovakian and If 


business 


also 


, and 


roods choslovakia 


great 


2 
is being 


understood the 
particularly affect the 
true? 


Senator to 


worsted 


Therefore it is 
our ine l 


condition 
reased duty upon wool 
No; that increased duty has not yet gone 


g into 
the present law that the 


increase has oc- 


I can not rstand 


that it disy 


goods otherwise have 


alian goods 


| had not come into the country. 
The Senator from Pennsyl- 
Does he yield to the Senator from Rhode | 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts In other words, the mixed 
eloth containing a mixture of cotton and wool, compete largely 
with the woolen goods manufactured by the woolen branch of 


the industry, which is a cheaper grade of goods than the carded 


yoous: 

Mr. GRUNDY. If the Senator from Massachusetts should 
ask me out to dinner and I should accept his invitation, and 
subsequently the Senator from Utah should ask me out to dinner, 
I should have very little interest in the invitation of the Senator 
from Utah. because I would have had one dinner; and the same 


| is true as to suits of clothing. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should be 


glad to take th 


| Senator from Pennsylvania to dinner, but I hope t 
| mittee would not 


investigate us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendmrent made as in 
amended. 


The qu 
Committe 
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Mr. GEORGE 
to the act of 1922. In paragraph 1108, in paragraph 1109, and | 
in other paragraphs of that act there will be found this pro- 
vision—I shall read the language, however, but once— 

ry five per yund 


Referring to the compensatory duty— 


per pound upon the wool content thereof and 50 per 


TY 
weig 
1100 

Mr 
eontent 


upon the woven fabrics 
yard under paragraph 


fixed 
per square 


was the duty 
more than 4 ounces 
President, 
thereof ” 
j Liven, “ait 
terial other 
meusure, 

In the first place 
the varns and in the 
effect 
“uD 

In 


nbed 


in the pending bill the language “ upon the wool 
has Been omitted so that a compensatory duty | 
hough 49 per cent of the fabric may be of some ma- | 
than wool. That is the language of the pending 
in the pending bill all the 
fabric paragraphs have be omitted. The 
of that is to throw all the products into a higher bracket 
make them dutiable at a higher rate. 
the second place, its framers went this bill and 
out the which nsatory duty 
pon the wool content, which was fair, which was just, 
as righi Of course, it wuch to find experts 
y that gislation is very difficult of administra- 
t is What to have in the Tariff Commission 
head of every division in that commission is a great 
ist who can weigh things in their proper light and not a 
fact-finding expert who can pi lot of statistics 
to confuse the very elect. 
if, anyway, behalf of the wool 
rs and the woolgrowers, those 
ugh the tariff act of 1922 and wher compensatory rate 
given upon a woven fabric but was confined only to the 
content the fabric, they omitted it throughout the en- 
bill. Yet to-day we are led to believe from the remarks of 
the able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] that the 
whole trouble here that we have adopted a new method of 
imposing tariffs on woolen fabrics; that heretofore if the prod- 
uct sed wholly or in part of 1 it was dutiable at 
the woolen rates. 
Let me read from the 


graph 1119, as an 


through 
provisions gave a conn 
is easy 
SU 


saa? 
we ouLil 


cure a so 


on and worsted manufac- 


respol ible for this bill went 


ol 


wool 
tire 
is 


were comp wor 


tariff of 


illustration : 


act 1922. I read from para- 


All manufactures not specially provided for— 


It is a catch-all provision— 


wholly or in chief value of wool. 


Not in part but “in chief value.” There has been a deliberate 
intent, by changing brackets, by omitting the provision confin- 
ing the compensatory duty to the wool content only of the fabric, 
to increase the rates. 

What of sophistry have we heard? ‘he sophistry that 
if a manufactured product which contains 16 per cent, let us 
say, of wool is permitted to come in under the cotton schedule 
the woolgrower will not receive any compensatory duty at all. 
Why not look at it in a broad way? If 50 per cent of the prod- 
uct is wool, under this bill and under the provisions of all the 
tariff acts, there is a compensatory duty upon the remaining 49 
per although it is not wool at all, for the benefit of the 
woolgrower in the United States. 

Assuming the rates of duty to be fully effective, taking the 
imports year after year, and figuring out what the woolgrower 
and the woolen manufacturer and the worsted manufacturer 
receive, in every year it will be found that, although there is 
only 55 per cent or GO per ceut of wool in the article, yet a com- 
pensatory duty is given upon 100 per cent 
will more than make up for the loss that will be suffered by 
the woolgrower or by the wool manufacturer or by the worsted 
manufacturer when the wool 
fore compensatory duty should be imposed. 
looking at it. 

amendment cotton flannels with about 


sort 


cent, 


ho 
ay of 


In thi 


That 


What is the use of it? What is the sense of it? 

Look back at former tariff acts. Heretofore when fabrics 
have come in, and a compensatory duty was fixed to take care 
of the woolgrower, it was provided that the compensatory duty 
would be levied upon the wool content of the fabric, but now 
that language is omitted and that does not satisfy. 

Back in 1922 in the catch-all provision and in other pro- 
visions of the act there was not imposed the high duties upon 
woolen fabrics unless composed wholly or in chief value of wool. 
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Mr. President, I wish again to eall attention | All those provisions have been omitted from the yarn paragraph 


lower brackets in | 


. ! 
wool, and the gains | 


is not of chief value, and there- | 
is a fair | 


20-odd per cent 
of woel would actually have to pay nearly 100 per cent ad 
valorem duty to get into the country. 


| Bratton 


Marcu 13 


through the schedule. That has the effect of increasing the 
protective duty. There has been omitted the limitation as to 
“wool content.” We need not be worried about compensating 
the manufacturer, anyway; whether he be a woolen manufac- 
turer or a worsted manufacturer he is compensated. On every 
pound of goods that he makes and on every pound of wool that 
he uses he is given a full compensatory duty under this bill. 
What does he care where he buys his wool if he is compen- 
sated anyway for the difference in the price in the American 
market and the foreign market? 

The compensatory duty is the antidote of the manufacturers 
for the farmers’ protection. It was devised for nothing else. 
It had its origin in that philosophy. What difference does it 
make to the manufacturer if he is fully compensated? If he 
buys abroad, he pays the duty to get his wool in; if he buys at 


| home, under this bill he is given a compensatory duty against all 


competitive imports equal to the duty that he would have paid 
and more if he had bought abroad and brought his wool over 
and paid the duty on it himself. 

‘There need not be any concern about the compensatory duty. 
So far as the manufacturer is concerned, he is taken care of 
here, and there is no occasion to be worried or alarmed about 
the woolgrowcr, because against every article imported into this 
country a full compensatory duty in addition to the protective 
duty must be paid. 

Mr. President, this tariff bill is duplicated in our history. 
Within the present week this Nation has, in sorrow, buried a 
former President of the United States, Mr. Taft. That genial 
man held the love and affection of the American people almost 
without exception. Back in his administration, and in the first 
year thereof, the Congress was occupied in the consideration and 
passage of a tariff bill. Later President Taft, writing of that 
act, wrote the history of this hour, under the generalship of 
my genial friend across the aisle, the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Grunpy], about whom I have had a good deal to 
say and for whom personaily I have a great deal of admiration. 
Let me read the language of President Taft, subsequently Chief 
Justice, who died within the last few days, and who this week 
was laid away in the national cemetery across the river. 

The interest of the woolgrowers in the far West and the interest of 
the wool manufacturers in the Eastern States, and in other States, 
reflected through their Representatives in Congress, were sufficiently 
strong to defeat any attempt to change the wool tariff, and had it been 


| attempted it would have beaten the bill reported from either committee. 


Senators, history is rewriting itself. The language of former 
President Taft is as applicable to the pending bill as it was to 
the bill of which he was speaking. 


The interest of the woolgrowers in the far West and the interest of 
the wool manufacturers in the Eastern States, and in other States, 
reflected through their Representatives in Congress, were sufficiently 
strong to defeat any attempt to change the wool tariff. 


So it is to-day. Sophistry comes to the easy command of 
any man who wants to justify this outrageous imposition upon 
the American people, and experts can be found who will present 
figures to sustain any view when it is desirable to sustain that 
view. 

Mr. President, I am laboring under no misapprehension. The 
same combination is yet strong enough to defeat any amendment 
to the bill. Iam sure of that. Convinced as I am that that is 
true, I am willing to take the vote upon the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Wisconsin, if he has perfected that 
amendment, as he stated to me he desired to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, as amended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Baird Frazier 
jarkley George 
Black Goff 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Grundy 
Borah Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 


Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 


Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Senators having 


Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale Johnson 

Fess Jones Ransdell 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-eight 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 





1930 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Setts will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
for the pending question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
made? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Chair as to the reasons? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah was, in form, a substitute for the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole. 
there is nothing to do except to accept or reject the amendment 


Mr. President, a parliamen- 
The Senator from Massachu- 
Could a substitute be offered 


Not at present. 

Could an amendment be 
Not at present. 
May I be enlightened by the 
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to find out the amount of that wool content and apply the wool 
duty so far as wool content is found to exist in the cloth, and 
then find out what the cotton content is and apply the rates in 
the cotton schedule. 

It is the best amendment that we could hurriedly prepare to 
remove the objection made by the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Wisconsin. I understand that the answer 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania and other Senators is 


| this: They concede that there is an excessive protection in cer- 
| tain instances in the operation of the amendment adopted in 


| Sharp and so general 


| fact that 
That being the case, | 


as now modified, and await the stage of individual amendments | 


before any change can be made. 

Of course, it is possible to reconsider the entire action taken 
up to the present minute. That, however, would require unani- 
mous consent, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, In the event of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah being rejected, I shall 
offer the amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have 


offered in the meantime. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Massachusetts that the question will not arise in 
that form. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May the clerk in my time, 
while I am addressing the Senate upon the pending amendment, 
read the document which I send to the desk? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will read as requested. 


The LecIsvative CLerK. On page 180, strike out paragraph 


1122, inserted by the amendment made as in Committee of the | 


Whole, and in lieu thereof insert the following: 


1122. Fabrics, except printing-machine cylinder lapping, in chief 
value of flax, in the piece or otherwise, containing 15 per cent or more 
in weight of wool, but not in chief value thereof, and whether or not 
more specifically provided for, shall be dutiable as follows: 

That proportion of the duty on the article computed under this sched- 
ule which the amount of wool bears to the entire weight, plus that pro- 
portion of the duty on the article computed as if this paragraph had not 
been enacted, which the weight of the component materials other than 
wool bears to the entire weight. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
that amendment can be considered now is by reconsidering the 
vote of the Senate whereby the substitute proposed by the 
Senator from Utah was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I 
am content to wait until after the action of the Senate on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah, whether or not it 


Par. 


The Chair will say to the | 


Without objection, the clerk | 


Committee of the Whole, but they say the competition is 
among the woolen manufacturers that 
the public will not be the sufferer; but no one has denied the 
there a possibility of the woolen manufacturer 
getting the full compensatory duty as if his cloth were 100 per 
cent wool when, as a matter of fact, it may be only 40 or 50 
per cent, or indeed, 15 per cent, as in this case. 

I agree that this a very difficult problem to solve. It is 
very difficult to work out any amendment that will cover the 
situation. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] bas expressed 
that diiliculty several times, and admits that his amendment is 
perhaps subject to some objection; but it is the best he could 
get after consulting all the experts. I think the amendment 


so 


is 


is 


: | that I shall offer in the event of the Senate not confirming the 
read, in the event that a more satisfactory amendment is not | 





action taken in Committee of the Whole would remove some 
of the difficulty. I offer it in the hope it will help to do justice 
by the woolen industry in competition with imports of mixed 


cotton and wool. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, as 
amended by the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Utah. On this question the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that the amendment which 
the Senator from Massachusetts said he would tender be again 
read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The LecisLative CLerK. On page 180 strike out paragraph 
1122, inserted by the amendment made as in Committee of the 


The clerk will report the 


| Whole, and in lieu thereof insert: 


The only manner in which | 


understand that; and I | 


concurs in the action taken in Committee of the Whole upon this | 


amendment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


As modified. 


I desire to say, very briefly, | 


that this amendment, drawn by some of the experts here, seeks | 


to remove the objections made to the pending amendment by the 


Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Nebraska, and | 


also recognizes the grievance which the woolen manufacturers 


have by reason of the fact that cloth is being imported into this | 


country which contains a large amount of wool, but where the 
wool is not the material of chief value, and therefore is given 


only the duties levied in the cotton schedule, and is operating | 


to the disadvantage of the woolen manufacturer. 
Briefly, this amendment seeks to provide that upon this cloth, 


composed of both cotton and wool, shall be levied, first, a duty | thing from beginning to end. 


as if it were all wool; secondly, a duty as if it were all cotton. | 


Then the content of wool will be determined. 
cent, 75 per cent of the wool duty will be levied. 
ing 25 per cent is cotton, 25 per cent of the cotton duty will be 
levied. The purpose is to eliminate the objections made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, claiming that the compensatory duty 
would operate too much to the advantage of the woolen manu- 


If it is 75 per | 
If the remain- | 


facturer in case the amendment adopted in Committee of the | 


Whole were concurred in, 
Everybody agrees that there is a grievance here; that there 


is 200,000 pounds of wool coming into this country, mixed with | 


cotton, carrying only the duty levied in the cotton schedule. | 


We all recognize that disadvantage to the domestic woolen 
manufacturer and the woolgrower, and that cloth mixed with 
wool is coming in here without being subjected to the duty of 
31 cents a pound upon virgin wool, or subjected to the duty of 
18 cents a pound upon wool rags. This amendment would seek 


| 
| 
| 


Park. 1122. Fabrics (except printing-machine cylinder lapping, in chief 
value of flax), in the piece or otherwise, containing 15 per cent or more 
in weight of wool, but not in chief value thereof, and whether or not 
more specifically provided for, shall be dutiable, as follows: 

That proportion of the duty the article, computed 
schedule, which the amount of bears to the 
that proportion of the duty on the article, computed as if this paragraph 
had not ted, which weight of the 
other than wool bears to the entire weight. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wonder if some one will explain 
to us the significance of that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The significance of the amendment is that a 
piece of goods comes into this country containing 20 per cent 
cotton— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. In weight; and 80 per cent wool, or just the 
reverse, 80 per cent cotton and 20 per cent wool. Then the 
duty collected upon the goods will be based upon the percentage 
of wool in the article, and then, of course, having no 
duty whatever, it is not taken into consideration; there is no 
duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In my amendment there are 
provided two duties—one under the wool schedule and one 
under the cotton schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the raw material. The duty 
upon the cotton is the duty on the goods, as if it were cotton. 
The Senator from Mentana was asking me to explain the whole 


this 
plus 


on under 


wool entire weight, 


been ena the component materials 


In weight? 


cotton 


Which 
of the 


of Massachusetts. 
The amendment 


Mr. WALSH 

Mr. SMOOT. 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Montana 
has an amendment which perhaps he wants to explain. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to see whether any other 
proposal would be desirable. I do not understand the amend 
ment as the Senator from Utah has indicated he understands it. 
If I understand the matter aright, the duty upon virgin wool 
is a matter of no consequence at all, and the fact that there is 
no duty on cotton is a matter of no consequence at all. 

Here is a fabric in part of wool and in part of cotton. Wool 
fabrics have a duty and cotton fabrics have a duty. The inten 
tion, I imagine, was to have a duty on that part of the fabric 
which is assignable to wool on the basis of the duty on wool 
fabric, and a duty upon that part of the fabric which is repre- 
sented by the cotton on the basis of the duty on cotton fabrics. 


amendment? 


Senator from Massa- 
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Mr. 
to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me remark, having some idea 
in mind, that I have tried my maiden hand at an amendment, 
and have worked out this: 


SMOOT. That is true, and ihat is what I was coming 


On fabrics (except printing-machine cylinder lapping, in chief value 
of flax) composed in part of wool, the duty shall be the sum of the 
duty on so much of the fabric as in value is represented by the wool 
content computed as though such part of the fabric were all wool 
ind on remainder though such part were all of the other 
material entering into the fabric. 


the as 


The difference between the two is that I thought it was in- 
tended to compute the duty not upon the basis of weight but 
on the basis of how much in value was of wool and how much in 
value was of cotton. 

It is a matter of no consequence to me whether it is put upon 
the basis of weight or upon the basis of value. It seems to 
me, however, that the idea could be expressed very much more 
clearly than in the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think basing the duty on the weight would 
make very much simpler the administration than if value were 
taken as the basis. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I dare say that is true. I only 
spoke of valne because we have so many provisions in which 
duty is imposed upon an article if “in chief value” it is of 
so-and-so—not based upon weight, but on value. 


Mr. SMOOT. This is a different proposition. Here we take 
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Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smita] 
to the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rosson] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). On this mat- 
ter I have a pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
THoMas] If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “nay,” 


|} and I understand the junior Senator from Idaho would vote 





virtually two parts of the bill and apply them to these goods— | 


that is, the cotton schedule and the wool schedule. Of course, 
to arrive at the duty we want, we must get at the amount of 


I think taking weight as the basis is very much simpler than 
taking value. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Utah whether he has accepted the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we had better vote upon the amend- 
ment pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would not be possible, 
under the parliamentary situation, to deal with the suggestion 


made by the Senator from Massachusetts unless the vote on the | 


amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah were recon- 


dered 


Mr WALSH of Montana. It would be very simple to deal 


with it if the Senator from Utah would accept the amendment, | 


would it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not after the Senate has 
acted. The Senate has already acted upon the substitute pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah. Therefore the only question 
now before the Senate is upon concurring in the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole, as modified by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. GEORGE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I gave attention to the reading 
amendment by the clerk, and I heard language and provisions 
in it which I had not heard in jt before, and I did not know 
how they got into it. assumed the Senator had accepted some 
modification. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is in error about that. Inasmuch as the read- 
ing of the amendment suggested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was requested by the Senator from Montana, what was 
read was the suggested amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, which will not be in order under any circumstances 
until the period for individual amendments is reached. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
amendment of the Senator from Utah, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. 
curring in the amendment made in Committee 


col as 





| Barkley 
| Black 


| Bratton 


of the | 
| Ashurst 
| Bingham 
| Brock 
| Capper 


| amendment which I send to the desk. 
I thought the amendment reported was the | 


| Goldsborough 
| Grundy 


“ yea.” 

Mr. BLEASE (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. WALcortT]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHursT], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HAWES. I have a pair with my colleague the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patterson]. If he were present, he 
would vote “ yea,” and if permitted to vote I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WHEELER. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr, Ditt], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] is unavoidably absent. If present, he would vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grtterr] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNEEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLErvan] with the Senator 


: | from Tennessee [Mr. “KI; 
the wool and the amount of the cotton in the piece of goods. | om Tennessee (Mr. Brock] ; 


The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HayprEn]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BincHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] ; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipstgeap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 


| from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. 


The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 32, as follows: 
YEAS—29 
McNar 
Metca 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Schall 
Shortridge 
NAYS—32 
Johnson 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—35 
Moses 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pittman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Deneen Kendrick Robsion, Ky. 
Dill King Shipstead 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as 
amended was nonconcurred in. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Allen 
Baird 
Broussard 
Dale 

Fess 


Goft 


Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
McCulloch 


Smoot 
Steiwer 
Townsend 
Waterman 
Watson 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammeil 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Cutting 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Howell 


Blaine 
Blease 
3orah 


Brookhart 
Connally 


Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 
Hawes 
Hayden 


Simmons 
Smith 

Steck 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Wagner 
Walcott 


Caraway 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Mr. President, I offer the 
It is the amendment 


I explained a few moments ago, I ask unanimous consent for 


| the submission of the amendment at this time. 


The question now is on | 
of the | 


Whole as amended by the amendment proposed by the Senator | 


from Utah. 
demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when the name of Mr. Mosss 
was called). I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Steck]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 
If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Sternens]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 1 would vote 
“ yea.” 


On this question the yeas and nays have been 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not want to delay a vote 
upon it, but I want to read the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask the clerk to report it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be reported. 

The LeGcIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 180, strike out paragraph 


1122 inserted by the amendment in the Committee of the Whole, 


and in lieu thereof insert: 
Par. 11 Fabrics (except printing-machine cylinder lapping, in chief 


99 


| value of flax), in the piece or otherwise, containing 15 per cent or 


more in weight of wool, but not in chief value thereof, and whether 
or not more specifically provided for, shall be dutiable as follows: 
That proportion of the duty on the article computed under this sched- 
ule, which the amount of wool bears to the entire weight, plus that 
proportion of the duty on the article, computed as if this paragraph 
had not been enacted, which the weight of the component materials 
other than woo] bears to the entire weight. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator from 
Georgia will not object to the immediate consideration of the 
amendment, because several Senators voted “nay” on the last 
amendment with the expectation that this amendment would be 
offered immediately and they would have an opportunity to 
vote upon it now. 

Mr. GERORGE. 
sent for its present consideration, but I want to have some time 
to see just what the amendment is. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
tor from Massachusetts that the amendment will be in order 
at a later stage of the proceedings and, as stated by him, it 
has been very hastily prepared. 
he withdraw the amendment and take sufficient time to work 


with the experts upon it until it is in the best possible form | 


before it is presented. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would be inclined to follow 


the suggestion of the Senator if it were not for the fact that I | 


know that certain Senators voted “nay” on the last roll call 


with the expectation that they would have a chance to vote | 


upon the amendment at this time. If this amendment had not 
been read at the desk and if it had not been stated that it would 
be presented immediately following the amendment then under 
consideration, the decision would have been different. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That uray be true; but may I say to 


the Senator from Massachusetts that the Senators who desire | 


to vote on his amendment will not be foreclosed if the Senator 
takes sufficient time to get it in proper form. 


adopted would be better served by having it offered in the best 
possible form in which it can be prepared. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think, perhaps, it may help 
to take further time and improve its form, although I will say 
the experts have been for more than an hour laboring upon the 
drafting of the amendnmrent and they agreed upon this form. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator | 
from Massachusetts that he let the amendment go over for the | 
There has been very little opportunity to examine it, 


present. 
even though it has been prepared by the experts. Perhaps a sug- 
gestion from the experts to-morrow would simplify it. 
to me it is rather cumbersome, but perhaps upon a more closer 
analysis of it I would have to reach a different conclusion. I 
do not want to take any advantage of anyone, of course; but 
it can be offered to-morrow. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The only hesitancy I have 
is that I do not want to seem to be taking advantage of Senators. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to put the Senator in the atti- 
tude of doing any such thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is true that certain Sena- 
tors would have voted the other way on the last amendnrent 
if they had not understood this amendment was to be offered 
immediately. 

Mr. MOSES. 


Mr. President, may I make the further sugges- 
tion that the amendment be offered and printed and lie on the | 
table to await the proper time for presentation, and then we will 
have an opportunity to consider it fairly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be printed and lie on the table. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the fact that I 


am sure the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from Wis- | 
consin are acting in the utmost good faith, I am glad to comply | 


with their request. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the effect of the amend- 
ment is going to make dutiable the wool content only of wool— 
and I believe that is the purpose of the amendment—I shall cer- 
tainly have no objection to it, and I do not think there will be 
any objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to hear the Senator 
say that. That is the sole purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the amendment be in order at 
any time; and if so, when? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be in order as an individual 
amendment after the amendments which were reserved in Com- 
mittee of the Whole are disposed of. It can be offered now by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope I shall be able to call 
it up to-morrow while the subject is still fresh in our minds. 

Mr. NORRIS. So far as I am concerned, there will be no 
objection to doing that. I do not know of anyone who will 
object to taking it up to-morrow. 


LXXII——327 


I do not want to object to unanimous con- | 
Mr. President, I suggest to the Sena- 


May I suggest to him. that | 


It does seem to 
me that the interests of those who desire to have the amendment 


It seems | 


E 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to carry out the good 
| faith which resulted from the discussion we had here previous 
to the last vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to say that so far as I am 
eoncerned I shall haye no objection to it being taken up to- 
morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
| amendment reserved. 

The Leors.ative CrerK. Paragraph 1301, rayon, page 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out lines 8 
to 14, inclusive, and down to and including the word “ pound” 
| in line 15, and inserted in lieu thereof the following: 


The clerk will report the next 


183: 


Par. 1301. Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, single or 
grouped, and yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, singles, all the 
foregoing not specially provided for, weighing 150 deniers or more per 
| length of 450 meters, 45 per cent ad valorem; weighing 
| deniers per length of 450 meters, ad valorem; and, in 
addition, yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, plied, shall be sub- 
ject to an additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty than 45 cents per 
pound. Any of the foregoing yarns if having more than 20 turns twist 
per inch shall be subject to an additional cumulative duty of 50 cents 
per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as I understand it, the only 
reservation made is that portion of the amendment just read 
by the clerk which refers to the rate of 45 cents per pound. 
I understand there is no purpose to raise any question concern- 
ing the ad valorem duty upon the rayon filaments and yarns of 
45 per cent and 5U per cent; but the reservation was made in 
order to preserve the question of the proper specific duty. I 
move to strike 45 cents as it occurs in line 25, page 183, and 
insert in lieu thereof “38 cents,” so that the minimum specific 
provided will be not less than 38 cents per pound. 

Mr. President, I do not see that there would be any purpose 
in discussing the amendment at length, I want to call attention 
to the fact, however, that 1 share the view of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] that this specific ought to be even 
less than 38 cents per pound, that upon the present value of 
rayon yarn of 150 denier or coarser 38 cents rather than the 
ad valorem duty would certainly be the effective duty. That is 
| to say, the equivalent of 38 cents minimum specific would be 
higher than 45 per cent and 50 per cent ad valorem, respectively. 

Let me explain this to the Senate in this way. There is no 
opposition here and the amendment does not suggest opposition 
to a proper ad valorem rate on rayon filament or yarn. The 
rate fixed in the bill is acceptable, to wit, 45 per cent ad 
valorem and 50 per cent ad valorem. That is not to be dis- 
turbed, but the minimum specific of 45 cents per pound under 
the present price level becomes an equivalent ad valorem rate 
of some 85 to 90 per cent. That is entirely out of line with the 
protection given all other textiles. The Senate will remember 
that cotton yarns are dutiable, if they are not finer than 90, at 
5 per cent ad valorem and in addition thereto three-tenths of 1 
per cent for each number; exceeding No. 9), which is the very 
fine cotton yarn, 32 per cent ad valorem. All-wool yarns, about 
which we have heard a great deal and about which I have said 
a great deal, are dutiable at 40 cents per pound plus 35 per 
cent ad valorem, if not of a greater value than $1 per pound, 
and if of a value of more than $1 per pound wool yarns are 
dutiable at 40 cents plus 45 per cent ad valorem, but the 40 
cents per pound in each instance is a compensatory rate, so the 
protective rate is 40 and 45 per cent on wool yarns. Rayon 
yarns are dutiable at 45 per cent ad valorem and 50 per cent, 
according to weight, and there is no quarrel with that provision. 
The minimum specific of 45 cents per pound actually carries the 
rate up to 85 to 90 per cent ad valorem all coarse yarns on the 
basis of the present price levels. 

If the Senate will bear with me, there can be no question 
that rayon yarn is on a declining price level. In other words, 
it is being made cheaper and will continue to be made cheaper. 
If Senators will consider the actual cost, the industrial cost, 
per pound of rayon manufactured by the American Viscose Co., 
it will be found that the actual cost is only 47.83 cents per 
pound. If the minimum specific duty is kept at 45 cents, we 
have a balance or difference of 2.83 cents to cover the entire 
difference in cost of manufacture abroad, including the raw 
material, labor, and so forth. If we take the highest indus- 
trial cost of producing rayon in this country—and I believe that 
the highest cost is registered by the Acme Rayon Co. which 
manufactures not quite 1 per cent of the rayon manufactured 
in the United States—we find it is 70.80 cents per pound, De- 


less than 150 
50 per cent 
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ducting 45 cents, the minimum specific if it shall be retained, 
we have a balance of 25.8 cents to cover the entire difference in 
the manufacture abroad, including material, labor, and 
so forth. 

That is the highest cost of producing rayon in the United 
States, 1 believe It is not the wholesale selling price but the 
cost; and 25.8 cents specific duty would certainly compensate 
even in that There can be no possible reason 
for a 45 cents per pound specific minimum or any other specific 
minimum except upon the theory that rayon manufacturing 
abroad is controlled by a cartel; and it is claimed by the Ameri- 
cun manufacturers that that cartel might allocate the American 
selling territory to the lowest-cost producing country in Europe, 
and, therefore, the industry needs a minimum specific. As it 
stands to-day, the ad yalorem rate of 50 per cent is not effec- 
tive except upon the very fine yarns. When we get to 150 
deniers or coarser, the ad valorem rate is not effective and the 
minimum specific becomes the actual rate. 

If the rate is retained at 45 per cent, we shall have an un- 
usually high rate for rayon filaments or yarns as compared to 


cost of 


extreme case. 


other material. 
Now, let 


of rayon is 


me call attention to the fact that the raw material 
the free list; wood pulp, cotton linters, and 
whiutever other material is used for the manufacture of rayon 
are on the free list. There is no necessity for a high duty on 
rayon—that is, for a duty entirely out of line with the duties 
upon all other yarns 

I aguin direct the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the very finest wool yarns spun under the tariff rates in 
Schedule 11 of the pending bill are dutiable at 45 cents—that is, 
the rate is not higher than the lowest ad valorem rate which 
rayon enjoys under this schedule. 

Mr. President, the Tariff Commission 
to sax 
case of rayon, and when we take the Tariff Commission’s figures 
and analyze them it will be found that for 150—-A grade a spe- 
cific duty of 35 cents per pound is adequate; that for 150—-B 
grade a specific of 38 cents is adequate; that for 300—-A grade 
a specific of 38 cents is adequate; and for 300—-B grade a spe- 
cific of 41 cents is adequate. 

However, the figures upon which this classification is based 
not take into consideration all of the elements that should 


on 


itself was called 


be considered in arriving at a proper minimum specific rate. 
If all of the elements are taken into consideration, it will be 
found that the specific rate on 150’s, both A and B, and 300’s | 


A and B, would run roughly from 22 
most not over 32 


to arrive at a 


cents a pound to 30 or at 
or 33 cents per pound. It would be possible 
little higher specific minimum by eliminating 
certain factors from this calculation, but taking any view of 
the matter, a specific minimum of 38 cents a pound will give 
the rayon manufacturers all the protection they could reason- 
ably ask. 

Mr. President, the true friends of this industry will not seek 
to give it excessive protection, for excessive protection will lead 
to overproduction capacity in rayon, as it has in cotton, as it 
has in wool and worsted. The real trouble with cotton, wool, 
worsted, and silk manufacturers in this country is overproduc- 
tion capacity. 

Mr. President, rayon is a big man’s game. 
ducers must go down and out. The 18 or 19 great corporations, 
with a minimum of 38 cents specific, or without any specific 
whatsoever, and with the high ad valorem given them in the 
pending bill, would be able to control their market, just as they 
are now controlling it against all foreign competition; but if 
there can be anything in the suggestion that the foreign cartel 
can allocate the American territory to the lowest-cost producing 
country, then certainly 38 cents minimum specific would be an 
adequate protection against any disadvantage that the Ameri- 
can Yayon manufacturer may reasonably anticipate. 

I want to call attention to the fact that rayon filament or 
yarn is not, as a rule, converted into cloth or finished fabric by 
the manufacturer of the filament or yarn, but rayon yarn or 
filainent is the raw material of the woolen manufacturer, of the 
cotton manufacturer, and even of the silk manufacturer. There- 
fore, if the 45 cents minimum specific is retained in the Dill 
there will be a specific compensatory duty of 45 cents, plus the 
high-protective rate upon all rayon products, just as we have 
in the case of wool, when everything that goes to make rayon 
is on the free list. In other words, Mr. President, the minimum 
specific in this paragraph of the schedule becomes the compen- 
satory rate—and the proper compensatory rate, I grant you— 
for all finished rayon products. 

Therefore, the materiality and the necessity of placing this 
specific, if it is to be retained, at not exceeding 38 cents per 
pound. 


The little pro- 
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| cent, 


upon | 
what specific duty would be adequate and proper in the | 


| reduced the price. 


| over four times, what it is in competing countries. 
| the wgis of protection there has been a very large increase in 
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Personally I believe that the minimum specific might well be 
I have no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion 
that 30 cents a pound would be adequate; but, in deference to 
others upon this side, and other members of the committee, I 
am offering the amendment to strike out 45 cents and to insert 
38 cents in line 27, page 183, paragraph 1301. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE] 
to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate for only 
a few moments, only long enough to make a mere statement, 
because I agree with those who are anxious to expedite the 
consideration of the pending bill. 

I know of no industry that has had such remarkable growth 
aS has that of rayon. While it has been operating for a good 
many years from the period of its infancy it has been operating 
for only a short time under the encouragement of protection. I 
that in 1922, when the protection was first given, there 
were produced only 25,000,000 pounds of rayon. In seven years 


| afterwards there were produced 120,000,000 pounds, or an in- 
wool or to silk or to cotton or to any other yarns made of any | 


crease of 400 per cent. 

The imports in 1922 were only 2,100,000 pounds, while the 
imports in 1927 were 18,000,000 pounds, an increase of 900 per 
Those figures indicate that, while the industry was grow- 
ing rapidly in our own country, it Was also growing rapidly in 
foreign countries, and that the importations were increasing by 
leaps and bounds. In the domestic industry, which is compara- 
tively new, there is now invested $260,000,000 of capital, and it 
now employs, it is stated, 45.000 people who are actually at 
work in the industry. The wages paid amount to $51,000,000. 
The value of raw material used, that purchased in the home 
market, is at least $20,000,000, and it includes not only cotton 
linters but corn sugar. 

The profits of the industry, under severe competition, have 
been growing less. The domestic competition has constantly 
Ten years ago the price was $2.75 a pound, 
but it has been reduced until now it is just a little over $1 a 
pound, or $1.15 a pound, while, of course, the cost of labor in 
our country is something like four times, indeed, it is really 
While under 


production, it will be noted that the price to consumers has 
largely decreased, but, in face of that decrease in price, there 
is a severe competition because of the difference in the cost of 
labor. 

I wanted merely to make the statement that an industry in 


| Which $260,000,000 are invested, employing 45,000 people, paying 


$51,000,000 in wages, operating in 14 different States, and which 
is really only about 10 years old, ought to make such an appeal 
to the Congress that nothing will be done detrimental to its 
growth. For that reason, I sincerely hope that, whatever may 
be the reduction in the rate of duty, it will not be to the point 
where it will be embarrassing to the industry 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I submit an 


| amendment which I propose to submit to one of the paragraphs 


of the bill, and ask that it may be printed. As it is a very impor- 
tant amendment, I also ask that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment was ordered to lie on the table, to be printed, 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts 
to the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with 
foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, 
to protect American labor, and for other purposes, viz: On page 224, 
after line 20, insert the following: 

“Par. 1530. (a) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph 
(c) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of cattle of the bovine 
species : 

“(1) Sole or belting leather (including offal), rough, partly finished, 


| finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into outer or 
| inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box toes, or any forms or 


shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, footwear, or belting, 5 
per centum ad valorem; 

“(2) leather welting, 5 per centum ad valorem ; 

“(3) side upper leather (including grains and splits), patent leather, 
and leather made from calf or kip skins, rough, partly finished, or fin- 
ished, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, or 
any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, or foot- 
wear, all the foregoing whether or not grained, boarded or embossed, 8 
per centum ad valorem ; 

“(4) upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, garment, or strap leather, in 
the rougb, in the white crust, or russet, partly finished, or finished, 9 
per centum ad valorem ; 

“(5) all other, rough, partly finished, finished, or curried, not spe- 
cially provided for, 8 per centum ad valorem. 
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“(b) Goat, kid and other leather (except leather provided for in sub- | 
paragraph (c) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of animals 
(including fish, reptiles, and birds, but not including cattle of the bovine 
species), in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly finished, or 
finished, 8 per centum ad valorem; rough-tanned or semitanned leather 
made from genuine reptile skins, 5 per centum ad valorem; vegetable- 
tanned rough leather made from goat and sheep skins (including those 
commercially known as India-tanned goat and sheep skins), vegetabie 
rough-tanned pig and hog skins, and rough-tanned skivers, 4 per centum 
ad valorem. If cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, | 
vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, 
or footwear, such articles shall be subject to the same rate of duty | 
as the leather from which they are manufactured. 

“(c) Leather of all kinds, grained printed, embossed, ornamented, or 
decorated, in any manner or to any extent (including leather finished 
in gold, silver, aluminum, or like effects), or by any other process (in | 
addition to tanning) made into fancy leather, or cut or wholly or partly 
manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for 
conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, all the foregoing by whatever 
name known, and to whatever use applied, 12144 per centum ad valorem. | 
Leather shall not be considered within the provisions of this subpara- 
graph by reason of there being placed thereon the trade-mark, the trade 
name, the name and address of the manufacturer, and the name of the 
country of origin. 

“(d) Boots, shoes, or other footwear (including athletic or sporting 
boots and shoes), made whelly or in chief value of leather, not spe- 
cially provided for, if women’s or misses’, 12% per centum ad valorem; 
if men’s, boy's, or children’s, 8 per centum ad valorem; boots, shoes, 
or other footwear (including athletic or sporting boots and shoes), the 
uppers of which are composed wholly or in chief value of wool, cotton, | 
ramie, animal hair, fiber, rayon other synthetic textile, silk, or sub- 
stitutes for any of the foregoing, whether or not the soles are composed 
of leather, wood, or other materials, 35 per centum ad valorem. 

“(e) Harness valued at more than $70 per set, single harness valued | 
at more than $40, saddles valued at more than $40 each, saddlery, and 
parts (except metal parts) for any of the foregoing, 35 per centum ad 
valorem ; saddles made wholly or in part of pigskin or imitation pig- 
skin, 35 per centum ad valorem.” 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, when this item was before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole I offered an amend- 
ment proposing that the specific duty of 45 cents be eliminated 
entirely. I think I proved conclusively, at least to my own 
satisfaction, that it was not necessary to have a 45-cent specific 
duty upon rayon yarn. 

The Tariff Commission have made a cursory study of this 
subject; and their figures show very clearly, taking the sales | 
prices, that in estimating the specific duty required of 150 A | 
denier yarn, a 26.7 cents specific duty is all that is necessary. 
As to 150 B, they show that 30.8 cents specific duty is all that 
is necessary ; and 150 denier constitutes the vast percentage of 
the imports of rayon yarn. 

Of 300 A there is only 1.8 per cent of the total imported into 
the United States. The Tariff Commission’s figures show that | 
on 300 A a specific duty is required of 30.7 cents, and on 300 B 
that 34.7 cents specific duty is necessary. 

So much for the figures of the Tariff Commission. 

I ask to have the table to which I have just referred inserted 
in the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Estimated specific outy required to cover differences between invoice 
value plus landing charges and net wholesale selling prices of typical 
sizes and grades of imported rayon yarns after deduction of importers’ 
selling expenses 


' 
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Mr. WHEELER. I had offered, and there is lying on the 
table, an amendment proposing to reduce the specific duty te 30 
cents; but because of the fact that I felt that we would not be 
able to pass that amendment, I consented not to offer it and 
that the amendment providing for the reduction only to 38 per 


| cent should be voted upon at this time 


Mr. President, the figures that have been given to me by one 


| of the manufacturers of cotton goods in the State of New York 
| who uses a large amount of rayon—and I might say that these 


figures have heen submitted to experts in the Treasury Depart 
ment and they have been submitted to other experts—show that 
taking the figures submitted by the Tariff Commission and car- 
rying them out so that we would take into consideration the 5 
per cent quantity discount, in 150A denier yarns it was only 
necessary to have a specific duty of 21.37 cents; that on 150B 
denier it would only be necessary to have a specific duty of 
25.8 cents; that on 300 A it would only be necessary to have a 
specific duty of 26.2 cents, and on 300 B it would only be neces 
sary to save a specific duty of 30.5 cents. The 21.37 cents would 


| be equivalent to 28.87 per cent ad valorem, and the 25.8 cents 


would be equivalent to 39.13 per cent ad valorem. Under 300 A 
the 26.2 cents would be equivalent to 45.88 per cent ad valorem, 
and the 30.5 cents on 300 B would be equivalent to 62.24 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. President, I do not see how it is possible, in the face of 
the figures furnished by the Tariff Commission, for any Senator 
As a matter of fact, 
a 38-cent specific duty would mean, for the Viscose Co., in the 
neighborhood of probably 75 per cent ad valorem. I have not 


| figured it out exactly. 


I do not want to take up the time of the Senate this evening 
in showing the enormous profits that have been made by the 
American Viscose Co., which is part and pareel of the Court 
auld’s Co.; nor do I want to take up the time of the Senate to 
rehearse again the figures showing their labor cost. I do 
not want, either, to take up the time of the Senate to-night to 
show that the profits from the money invested in rayon in this 
country go largely into foreign hands; but I do want to call 
attention to the fact that, as a matter of fact, here is one of 
the highest-protected industries in the United States, if not 
the highest, and it is paying the poorest wages in the United 
States. 

I have heard Senator after Senator on the other side of the 
Chamber rise in his place and plead and plead for labor; yet 
down here in Tennessee at the present time the men and the 
women working in the rayon plants are on strike because of the 
fact that they are hardly getting enough money to keep their 
bodies and souls together; and yet the industry is enjoying the 
highest protection of any industry in the United States of 
America. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] pointed out just a mo- 
ment ago how this industry had grown. It has grown, and, of 
course, everybody is glad to see that the industry has grown in 
the United States; but all it is necessary to do is to look at 
the profits, examine the income-tax returns of these concerns, 
as I did on a similar occasion heretofore, and see the tre- 
mendous profits that they earn, how they have declared in some 
instances stock dividends of 100 per cent in addition to other 
regular cash dividends, and then see the miserable wages that 
they are paying to their employees down in some of the fac- 
tories where their labor is employed. 

Not only are they grinding down the labor on the one hand, 
but, on the other hand, if we give them this high tariff, it per- 
mits them to charge the poorer classes of people exorbitant 


| prices for the underclothing and the socks and the stockings 


that the poorer classes of men and women in this country have 
to wear. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator 
has given this subject a great deal of study. 


from Montana 


undoubtedly 
Can he inform us 


| how. many plants or companies are engaged in preducing the 
| filaments of rayon that fall under this paragraph? 


Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I have the figures. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 19. 
Mr. GEORGE. Nineteen. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


rayon are the raw 


I understand that these fila- 
material which is used by those 


from the rayon yarn. Of course, that number of factories is 


| exceedingly large. 


Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 
from Massachusetts that 
cotton-textile 


Senator 
from the 
service to the 


the 
who come 
render a 


I was going to say to 
if the Senators 
States really want 
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cotton manufacturers of their States, I do not know of any way 
in which they can render a better service than to try to reduce 
the tariff upon this rayon yarn. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will recall that 


I very vigorously opposed an increased duty on the filaments of | 


waste rayon included in the following paragraph. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was unable to convince the 
Senate that it was a mistake to raise the rates; and against 
my protest the rates were raised upon what would correspond 
t wool waste, namely, the filaments of rayon that are of short 
lengths, that are waste rayon, known as staple fiber. The Sena- 
tor states that these 19 concerns making the filaments of rayon 
are in cémpetition with each other? 

Mr. WHEELER. Practically all of these manufacturers who 
are manufacturing filaments of rayon belong to one or two 
combinations, and they in turn in practically every instance are 
owned by British and other foreign companies. The Courtauld’s, 
of England, for instance, own the American Viscose Co.; and, 
as the Department of Commerce has pointed out, they are prac- 
tically all controlled either by the Courtauld’s or some other 
foreign companies, and it is these foreign-owned concerns that 
are really holding up. the cotton manufacturers in this country. 

I might say to the Senator from Massachusetts that I talked 
with a representative of the cotton manufacturers I think from 
his own State, or from some part of New England; and I asked 


him why it was that they did not protest and that their Senators | 


on this floor coming from those States did not protest against it. 
A man who was standing by said, “ He can not tell you, but I 
can. The reason why they do not protest is because they are 
afraid to protest against it.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to know that the Senator from Montana has retained pleasant 
relations with the manufacturers of New England, notwithstand- 
ing some of his tariff views. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to try to do justice to the manu- 
facturers of New England. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think this is one of the few 
times when the Senator has been on the side of the manufac- 
turers. I congratulate him. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is one of the few times; but in being on 


the side of the manufacturers of cotton goods in this instance | 


I feel that it is not only doing justice to the manufacturers of 
cotton goods, but I likewise feel that it is rendering a service 


to the Women who use rayon manufactured goods, and I feel | 
that it is rendering a service to the consumers of rayon gener- | 


ally throughout the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
because the Senator can all the more sympathize with the con- 
sistent. and persistent fight I have been making here for low 
duties upon the raw products, so that the consumers would 
benefit in lower prices for the finished goods. 

Mr. WHEELER. I appreciate that fact, of course. I have not 
any fault to find, let me say, with the Senator. If I were a manu- 
facturer of woolen manufactured goods I, of course, would want to 
have my wool on the free list. That is a perfectly natural thing; 
and I can readily understand why, if he had free wool, he would 
sell it cheaper to the people of the country. As I have said 
before, however, the great trouble with the situation is that 
many of these “ tariff leagues,” and so forth, propaganda organi- 
zations for high tariff, have sent out the word to the farmers 
and to everybody else, “ You must have a high tariff upon wool, 
and you must have a high tariff upon mushrooms, and you must 
have a high tariff upon wheat, and you must have a high tariff 
upon corn, and you must have a high tariff upon everything 
else,” until, in my judgment, the manufacturers who are asking 
for these exorbitant high tariffs are really, in the long run, going 
{o injure themselves. 

Mr. President, am not going to take up much more time of 
the Senate with reference to this matter. I discussed it on a 
former occasion for several hours, went into all phases of it, 
and I really do not feel that anything would be accomplished 
by rehashing many of the statements I made before. 

No claim can be made for this high tariff in the name of 
labor. No claim can be made for this high tariff in the name of 
the consumer. No claim can be made by this high tariff in the 
name of labor, because of the fact that those who use the rayon 
yarn and make it into cloth, the employees engaged in that 
industry, far outnumber those engaged in the manufacture 
of the varn itself. 

So, Mr. President, when we consider all of the facts and 
circumstances concerning this item it does seem to me that it 
is one of the most indefensible items in the whole tariff bill, 
und I sineerely trust that the rate will be reduced, although 
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I am very happy to hear that, | 
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| I must confess that I am disappointed that the Senate did 
not reduce it much more and that the amendment that is 
| offered, instead of making the rate 38 cents, did not lower it to 
as low as 50 cents or do away with the specific duty altogether. 

It was only because of the fact that I listened to some of 
my friends upon this side, who urged me not to offer an 
|} amendment providing a lower duty, that I consented to with- 
| draw the suggestion of a specific duty of 30 cents, and I am 
willing at this time under the circumstances to vote for a 
duty of 38 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator from Montana has consented to a specific rate of 38 
cents a pound? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am consenting to it in this sense, that 
I am withdrawing the amendment which I have offered reduc- 
ing the rate to 30 cents, and I am doing so because of the fact 
that I felt that the Senator from New York and other Sen- 
ators would not agree to vote for as low a rate as that, and I 
thought possibly they might vote for a rate of 38 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the Senator from Montana, 
champion of cheap dresses for the women 

Mr. WHEELER. This is cheap underwear. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well, cheap underwear—has de- 
cided to accept a rate of 38 cents as against 45 cents, and all 
the rayon it would take to make a dress would weigh only a 
pound. In other words, the Senator is willing to take 38 cents, 
but he condemns us for proposing 45 cents, and our proposal 
would cost 7 cents on a dress. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not condemning the Senator. Let me 
say that I am not agreeing to this. I am just tired and sick 
of hearing the Senator stand on this floor day after day plead- 
ing for these high duties, and pleading for them in the name of 
labor. I want to point out in this instance that he can not plead 
| in the name of labor for this high duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do make a plea for this 
rate in the name of labor. The Senator from Ohio a moment 
ago, if I heard him correctly, said there were 45,000 men en- 
gaged in this industry in this country. There are 10,000 in my 
State. 

It was largely upon what the Senator from Utah said the 
other day that we voted for the 45-cent duty. The Senator from 
Montana has now gotten up to 38 cents. There is just 7 cents 
a dress between the Senator from Montana and me. 

Mr. President, I have great respect for the Senator from 
| Utah, and if I have no other opportunity, I want to thank him 


the 





| now for the patience he has shown here for six or eight months. 
He has showed a degree of Christian fortitude which entitles 
him to a seat on the edge of the throne when he goes to heaven; 
but I hope he will stay here for many years to grace the Senate. 

Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from Utah to justify 
a specific rate of 45 cents on this item, the rate which was re- 
ported by the committee, and I beg him now to make the state- 
ment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the House justified it in the 
hearings held before the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. At how much? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty-five cents. The House acted upon the 
45-cent rate. When the bill came before the Finance Commit- 
tee, hearings were held, and I think they were virtually the same 
as the hearings in the House. The same people appeared and 
made the same kind of arguments. The Finance Committee, 
after hearing the testimony that was presented to it, decided 
that the House was correct in providing the specific duty of 
45 cents. 

I do not think I can say any more than I did say when we 
had this item up in Committee of the Whole. It was thoroughly 
discussed. The Senator from Montana took one side, and I pre- 
sented the case as best I could for the 45-cent duty. 

I want to say to the Senator now that if the information I 
have received within the last week is correct, stocks of rayon 
are being piled up. I think there are now over 10,000,000 
pounds over and above the stocks held a year ago. The demand 
is nothing like it was a year ago; and that applies not only to 
rayon, but it applies to many other commodities, and it is due 
to the fact that the people have not the money to buy with on 
account of the condition brought about by the debacle on the 
stock exchange. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
arty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, some may approach half way to the 
wickedness of the Democratic Party, but 7 will not even admit 
that. . 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me to ask the Senator from Utah a question? 

Mr, COPELAND. I jpield. 





And the wickedness of the Republican 
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Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from Utah will concede that 
tre Tariff Commission’s figures do show that, as a matter of 
fact, as to the 150 denier yarns which represents the bulk of the 
importations, a specific duty of 30.8 cents would be sufficient. 
I want to call attention to page 4%4 of their report, a copy of 
which they have furnished to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have that. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Tariff Commission, in that report, 
states the estimated specific duty on rayon for 150 denier A 
grade as 26.7 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER, One hundred and fifty denier B grade, 30.8 
cents, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will look at the lower part of the 
page, he will find that the transportation, insurance, and so 
forth, amount to 83 cents. I refer to 150 A grade. It is 83 
cents, and on B grade it is 8 cents. When we add the 8 cents 
to the 30.8 cents for the 150 denier 

Mr. WHEELER. You can not add that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is transportation, insurance, and so 
forth. 

Mr. WHEELER. You have $1.127 as the wholesale selling 
price for A grade and $1.078 for B grade. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is true. It seems to me 40 cents is 
justified. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the Senator does not follow the figures 
given by the Tariff Commission. What is the use of having a 
Tariff Commission, what is the use of having them make find- 
ings, if we are not going to follow them? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has not followed them in the con- 


sideration of this bill. 
I am following them certainly with refer- 


Mr. WHEELER, 
ence to this item. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, because the Senator desires to follow 
them, 

Mr. WHEELER. Where have I not followed them? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants me to go through the 
bill and show him where he has not, I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator show me some item on 
which I have not followed them? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure I could do so. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will comply with the request with the great- 
est of pleasure. 

What I say is this: I think that, taking everything into con- 
sideration and the conditions existing to-day—and I have no 
doubt but that the Senator from Montana, if he inquires, will 
find out that the situation to-day is quite different from what 
it was when this report was made—— 

Mr. WHEELER. The goods are selling at a much lower price 
to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to say that it applies to 
many other industries the same, but whenever there is a slack- 
ing up it is always first with the higher-priced commodities. 
That, I suppose, everybody will agree to. In other words, when 
people can not buy the higher-priced products they go to the 
lower-priced. That is natural, That has been the 
every part of the world and with all classes of people. 

I do not want to make this rate higher than is necessary. 
If 40 cents is ample to protect, I do not want more than 40 
cents. Is not that fair? 

Mr. COPELAND. Perfectly. But the Senator’s view is that 
that is not enough. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think when this tariff report was made it was 
enough, but conditions have changed since the report was made, 
and I think any member of the Tariff Commission will make 
that statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator get the same reports I 
do of increasing unemployment, short hours, and lower prices 
abroad, and of the material being brought in from over there? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have letters making those statements, and 
I suppose the same class of letters the Senator is receiving. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I ysield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wanted to inquire of the Senator from 
Utah, or of the Senator from New York, if a part of the changed 
conditions referred to, aside from the decrease in the price of 
rayon, have not been due to the improvement in the methods of 
manufacture by the installation of newer machinery? 

Mr. COPELAND. In the United States? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the United States; which has increased 
the production of the article and reduced the price per unit, 
which has enabled the American manufacturers and the Euro- 
pean manufacturers, too, who own most of the American fac- 
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tories, to reduce the price without materially reducing their 
percentage of profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator understands that the selling price 
of the rayon goods has greatly decreased in the last two years, 
and that is brought about by the cheaper cost of manufacturing 
the product. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. That also has happened in all parts of the 
world. It has happened in Germany; it has happened wherever 
rayon is made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
abnormal price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And that abnormal price has gone down to 
the region of normality or normalcy, whichever it happens to 
be, or, as the old colored man said, “ Nor-mél-ty,” by reason 
of the improvement in the methods of manufacture, but that has 
not interfered with the profits of the manufacturers. So the 
cheapness of the goods is hardly a criterion for the fixing of the 
tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not refer to the cheapness of the goods, 
I referred particularly to the piling up of goods and the over- 
production of goods. The Senator knows very well that it not 
only happened in this country but it is happening in other 
countries. Of course, whenever that happens the Senator knows 
that the manufacturer in the foreign country is not going to 
force his prices down at home when he can put an extra amount 
of goods into some other country that does not interfere with 
his own local business. That is just as natural as life. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But that can not be charged to the tariff 
because the proportion of importations has gone down from 
about 20 per cent in 1921 to 10 per cent in 1928, so that neither 
the decline in price nor the piling up of stocks in warehouses is 
due to any increase of importations, because there has been a 
decrease. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no decrease going on now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There has been a gradual decrease from 1921 
to 1929. I think the percentage of imports between those two 
years was 16 per cent, but in 1928 it had declined to 10 per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is taking the percentage of the amount 
made in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course; but the total quantity has been 
increasing all the time because we have become users of rayon, 
We have increased our demand for it. It has become a uni- 
versally used product, and while the consumption has grown by 
leaps and bounds, the proportion of imports has gone down by 
one-half. The total imports probably might be larger for 1928 
than for some other year, but the proportion of imports as com- 
pared with the total consumption has gradually decreased dur- 
ing the last 10 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if we should go back to the time 
when rayon was first manufactured and went into commerce, 
when the foreigners made all of it and we did not produce any 
at all, and then come on up to the time when we started to 
produce only very small quantities, we would find that naturally 
the percentage would go down. But to-day the situation is this, 
and we might as well meet it. Whether we want to take into 
consideration any tariff bill that will cover a number of years 
is for the Senate of the United States to decide. Under the 
present situation, with the purchasing power of the people of 
this class of product and the prices being cut as they are, not 
only in this country but in the world, it does seem to me that 
we ought at least to protect the industry as it exists to-day. 

As I said to the Senator, I think under the conditions existing 
to-day if we take the tariff report into consideration that was 
made months ago, 40 cents was shown by that report to be the 
correct figure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I do not think we ought to take 
advantage of a temporary situation to fasten upon the people 
of the United States tariff rates from under which they may 
not be able to crawl during the whole period of 10 years. That 
situation was illustrated by the fact that in 1922 the tariff rate 
on woolen clothing was fixed on the basis of a depreciated cur- 
rency in Great Britain, which was at that time depreciated to 
the point of about $3.25 per pound. After that the British 
Government stabilized its currency so that the rate of exchange 
was put back to the normal rate of about $4.86, and by that 
process alone automatically the tariff on those goods was in- 
creased about 52 per cent. 

That was a temporary situation, which no doubt the Senate 
and the House thought justified putting a higher rate than 
otherwise would have been assessed against the goods. But it 
is not fair, in my judgment, to use a temporary situation 
brought about not by imports, not by lack of protection, but 
brought about by economic conditions which are wholly inde- 
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riff action we might take, to fasten on the 
ted States rates which they must bear until 
revision of the tariff, when it may be that 
months or a year the temporary economic situation 
vVhich everybody in the country is now suffering will have 
pussed and ill the people will be suffering under the high 
rates levied upon them under the stimulus of unemployment now 
existing, brought about by conditions outside of tariff legisla- 
tion altogether 


irom 


Vr, SMOOT I disagree with the Senator when he says that 


wool schedule 
did not say in the wool schedule. I said 
ready-made woolen clothing, and that is all I 
It was true, because practically all of it came from 
the complaint was made, as I recall, that woolen 
being made over there cheaply because of the 
cheapness of Bi money; and the tariff rate was raised 
because of that situation, which existed for only a year or two. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is mistaken, 

The ViCE PRESIDENT. The Se from 
the floor 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much obliged 
to ail of the Senators who have participated in the debate. Cer- 
tainly the Se from Utah has access to all of the figures 
which the Government can produce. Through 
touch with the economic conditions in 
He justifies the 45-cent rate. 

fiere we bave an industry which, in my opinion, is bound to 
become the great outstanding industry of the United States. 
We have accessible the pulpwood necessary to make the ma- 
terial We have the cotton, As I understand, it takes three 
parts of pulpwood and two parts of cotton to make the material. 
It is an American product. 
women employed in the industry in the United States. 
is no reason why that number should not be increased to 145,000. 
The popularity of this product is beyond all comprehension, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. DARKLEY. There seems to bea difference of opinion as 
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to the number of people employed in the production of rayon. | 


The ligures which I have fix it at 26,000 for those engaged in 
he production of rayon yarn as a raw material. It may be 
thiat are 45,000 engaged in the production of yarn and 
rayon cloth; 
of employees enga 
States, 
fabric out of 
material? 
Mr. COPELAND. Frankly, I am not interested whether there 
is one person born every minute or 144 persons born every min- 
ute. I do not care, for the purpose of the argument, whether 
the number of rayon employees is 45,000 or 26,000. There are 
thou 


ihere 


red in the textile industry in the United 


the rayon yarn which is required as a 


will be. 
BARKLEY. 
of the Senator is that while there are, we will say for the 
suke of argument, 45,000 people engaged in the production of 
rayon raw material, there are from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 em- 
ployees engaged in making textiles and using rayon as a part 
of the component 
the finished 
25.000 or 
without any effect 
making fabrics and cloth out of rayon yarn, the argument of 
the Senator might be forceful; but when we consider that every 
time we add a dollar to the cost of the raw material that goes 
into the production of textiles, an industry 
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product. If we were 
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permitted to consider 
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ed now than any other industry in the United States, is 
it not fair to consider the effect this increa 
the raw material will have upon the 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 em- 
ployees who are working in these mills that use rayon yarn in 
the on of the finished product? 

Mr. COPELAND. What the Senator ha 
the numbers employed in the rayon industry 
may be a decrease in the silk industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY No; not at all. Without any increase in 
the number of men and women employed in producing rayon, 
there may be a decrease in the number of employees in the 
textile industry because we are making the price of the raw 
product here and therefore contributing to a still further de- 
pression in the textile industry and thereby throwing out other 
thousands of men and women who are now employed in the 
textile industry. 
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Mr. COPELAND. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 


I see the point the Senator makes. 

For instance, there are three or four mills 
There are 241 
mills in North Carolina engaged in making fabric out of rayon. 
How have we benefited North Carolina—if we might say we are 
doing it—by keeping all of the men and women employed in 
the three or four rayon mills, by keeping up the price of rayon, 
if by doing that we are still further depressing the 241 textile 
mills using rayon yarn and throwing other thousands of em- 
ployees in the textile mills out of work? 

Mr. COPELAND. This is the fact, that with the develop- 
ment of the rayon industry there has been an amazing decline 
in the silk industry. Of course, we do not produce the raw 
material for the silk. We need not be unduly concerned in 
America because the silk industry declines, if another industry 
outstrips it, particularly a truly American industry. We have 
the raw material grown in our own country to make the rayon. 
It is essentially an American industry, and even though it 
should resuit in the death of the silk-textile business, it will 


| mean the upbuilding in America of a great industry which will 


take over all the employees who are in the silk business and at 
the same time make a demand for our own raw products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not concerned primarily about the 
fate of the silk industry as such. I realize that the introduction 
of rayon as a fabric out of which garments are made has largely 
taken the place of the silk industry, because women are able 
to purchase rayon garments which resemble silk at a smaller 
price than they would be able to purchase the silk itself. The 
introduction of the rayon industry has enabled the women of 
the country and of the world to enjoy an article midway be- 
tween cotton and silk. By reason of this industry and this 
invention they are able to afford garments that are pleasing to 
the eye, that are comfortable to the body, and which at the 
same time afford the wearing and durable qualities probably 
that are combined in silk and cotton and wool. 

What I have in mind is not the fate of the textile mills en- 
gaged in the preduction of pure silk articles but the fate of the 
employees in the mills that are engaged in using raw rayon, 
such as I have in my hand, which is known under the old- 
fashioned name of a hank of rayon yarn of 150 deniers. There 
are 139 such mills in the State of Tennessee using yarn similar 
to that which I have in my hand in the production of rayon 
articles out of which all manner of clothing is made. If our 
action shall increase the price of this yarn to the 139 textile 
mills in Tennessee, and to the 241 textile mills in North Carolina, 
and to the other hundreds in all the other States where the 
textile industry exists, will we not injure the textile industry, 
and will we not injure more men and women employed in that 
textile industry than we will help in the rayon industry alone, 
by increasing to the textile mills the price of this yarn, out of 
which they are eompelled to make fabrics such as I have here 
in my hand and many others which are universally used in 
the United States? 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that the Senator's fear? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I entertain that fear. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the Senator, because of that fear, 
seek to impose a duty so low upon rayon as to cripple the 
industry? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


No; I would not. 
Then, if the Senator would not do that—— 
Mr. BARKLEY. I am not seeking to reduce the rate; I would 
not vote to reduce the rate on rayon below the rate in the 
present law, which is 45 cents a pound, which is a fair measure 
of protection, At the price for which rayon is selling to-day 
the equivalent ad valorem duty, based on a minimum of 45 cents 
a pound, will range from 75 per cent to 110 per cent. What 
I contend is that it is not fair to the textile industry, which 
uses raw rayon as the material out of which it makes garments, 


| it is not fair to the million and a half employees engaged in 
that is probably more | 


those textile mills, it is not fair to the 95 per cent of the women 
of America to raise the price of their rayon garments by pro- 
viding a minimum of 45 cents a pound tariff on rayon, regardless 
of the price of rayon in the markets of the world. That is my 
contention. 

Mr. COPELAND. But does not the Senator realize even that 
if, by any chance we should fix a rate so low upon rayon as to 
destroy the American mills, rayon is still going to be used? 
Our women have learned its value; they appreciate its cheap- 
ness. They are going to use it, and if we do not make it in 
America it will be imported. Then the thing which the Senator 
has in mind will come about, namely, the southern textile mills 
has suggested and at the same time the rayon 
factories already established in our country will be put out of 
business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. TI can not understand the basis of such a 
contention, I will say to the Senator, because the rayon industry 
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is essentially an American industry. We are now producing 90 
per cent of all the rayon we use and practically 90 per cent of 
that rayon is produced by factories owned in Europe. 

One company in the United States, owned by a British con- 
cern, produces 54 per cent of all the rayon produced in the 
United States. Producing 90 per cent of it, as we are now 
doing, the imports having fallen off in proportion in the last 
10 years, and the European manufacturers of rayon being com- 
pelled to buy an American raw product, cotton linters, out of 
which in part they make their own rayon, and being com- 
pelled to import into their country from Sweden, Norway, and 
other northern nations the wood pulp which goes partly into the 
manufacture of rayon, how can those foreign manufacturers, 
under those circumstances, come in here under a tariff of 45 
cents and 50 per cent ad valorem and undersell the American- 
produced rayon so as to injure the American factories which 
are owned by the very European interests against which the 
Senator expresses his fear? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is very clear to me why they can do so. 
One has but to travel over mid-Europe to see great forests 
which under their system of perpetual reforestation will never 
be less. They have the wood. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But they can not use that wood without 
cotton, and they have to get the cotton from us. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will come to that. They have the wood; 
they have to buy our cotton. But when it comes to wages it 
can be put down as a pretty safe rule that the wage paid in 
America by the hour is the wage paid in Europe by the day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On that point the Tariff Commission esti- 
mated that the difference in cost of producing abroad and in the 
United States was 40 per cent. That represented the difference 
in the labor cost. The average labor cost going into the manu- 
facture of rayon is 50 per cent; so if we take 40 per cent of 50 


per cent we get the difference in the labor cost between Europe | 
So | 


and the United States. That amounts to 20 per cent. 
according to the Tariff Commission’s own figures, based upon 
a 50 per cent labor cost in the production of rayon, which I 
think is a very liberal allowance, the result is that a 20 per cent 
ad valorem duty would cover the difference in the labor cost of 
production between Europe and the United States. I do not 
think anybody contends that it would absorb the entire 45 per 
cent, but, assuming that as the percentage of labor cost, a tariff 


sufficient to cover the difference in labor cost would be 30 per 
cent, and there would still be 15 per cent ad valorem tariff over 
and above that, which may be considered as a protective tariff 
to the American industry. 


Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator wish to preserve the 
rayon industry in America? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. He does not want to take any step that 
will interfere with or hamper it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, not within reasonable limits. I 
do not say that I would not be willing to take any step that 
would hamper it if by that is meant that I would not in some 
way make it impossible for them to do injustice to the American 
people by reaping unfair and exorbitant profits. Within those 
limits I would say that I would not, of course, vote for any 
measure or any rate that I thought would seriously interfere 
with the economic condition of any business in the United 
States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, let us assume that we are going to 
regulate somehow the profits which are made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I refer to exorbitant profits. 

Mr. COPELAND. I share the views of the Senator; I do 
not want them to pile up inordinate surpluses or profits. But, 
assuming that those profits are not going to be inordinate, the 
Senator is anxious to have the industry developed as much as 
it can be and to have as many employees and do as much 
business as it can within reason. Am I right in that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the only difference in the world be- 
tween the Senator and myself is as to the amount of a tariff 
which represents the difference between the American cost and 
the European cost, is it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator does not accept the figures 
which I just recited to that extent, he and I differ. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, when I see an advertise- 
ment as I did in a newspaper yesterday of one of the great 
stores in New York saying: 

Did you ever dream you could have a hand woven, embroidered 
Russian smock for only $13.74? Of course, you did not. And you may 
never have the opportunity again, because the duty has been raised. 
It is very unlikely that they will be offered again at such a low price. 
If you know Russian smocks you will not need to be told that they are 
beautifully made and painstakingly embroidered in red or black or red 
or blue, 
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Mr. President, I want to have a tariff sufficiently hich not to 
keep our beloved women from having hand-embroidered smocks 
but sufficiently high so that when those fair ones of ours pur- 
chase smocks they shall be American-made smocks and simecks 
made of American products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I myself would regret very seri- 
ously to see a situation brought about where the American 
women would be compelled to buy Russian smocks and wear 
them instead of what they are wearing now; but I have not 
assumed that the Russian smock was about to invade the 
American market to the extent of displacing the beautiful gar- 
ments made of rayon now worn by the American women. I 
have not heard of that. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator misses the point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may be responsible for that or the Sena- 
tor from New York may be responsible. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not seeking to have our women all 
wear Russian smocks, but since some of them are going to wear 
Russian smocks, or some other kind of smock, I want them to 
wear our kind of smock. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know what proportion of American 
women are going to wear Russian smocks, unless it be artists 
or sculptresses. The ordinary garment worn by the women of 
the United States in the household and on the street is not a 
smock, whether a Russian smock or an American garment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me present my friend with a picture of 
a smock. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would rather have the smock. 

However, Mr. President, I have bere in my hand a clipping 
from the Daily News Record, of New York, dated Friday, March 
7, a well-known and well-recognized and reputable trade journal 
in the United States; and I have here a clipping, with the 
date line of London, March 6, which refers to a statement made 
by Mr. Courtauld, who is at the head of the British Courtauld’s 
rayon trust, which owns a considerable portion of the Ameri- 
can rayon manufactures, in a report to his stockholders I 
quote as follows: 

Despite persistent requests by shareholders, Samuel Courtauld, chair- 
man of Courtauld’s (Ltd.), declined to disclose the American Vi 
profits and figures at this morning’s meeting of the company 
beyond stating that much more than half of Courtaulds’s profits in 
1929 were dividends from America and also that the valuation of the 
ordinary shares of American Viscose remained the same 
ago but that the preference shares had since been sold 

Mr. Courtauld characterized as extremely 
American Viscose recently cited by Senator 
States Senate. 
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Regardless of that, the point which I make is that the Brit- 
ish president of this British-owned rayon company which owns 
the American Viscose Co., making 54 per cent of all the rayon 
made in the United States, reported to his shareholders that 
more than half of the profits of this British concern were made 
in the United States of America. In view of that, I think there 
is no basis for the claim that the American rayon makers are 
now losing money or that they will lose money under the tariff 
rates that have been in effect for the last 10 years, to wit, 45 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
the rest of the article. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator took it away from me before I 
got through. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
clared : 

Overproduction imminent as a result of checked consumption last 
fall. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, overproduction is imminent. just 
as it is imminent in every other industry, because of a recession 
in the buying power of the people, which has compelled them to 
curtail their purchases, not only of rayon but of every other 
necessity of life. That is not due to the tariff. 

Mr. COPELAND. My friend and I have occupied the atten- 
tion of the Senate too long perhaps, but I want to summarize the 
question as I see it. 

Criticism was brought upon me in certain sections of my 
State because of the charge that I had attempted to materially 
increase the cost of rayon, “the poor woman's silk.” I want 
to make it clear that the only difference between the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], who is the champion of the 
poor woman’s silk, and myself is 7 cents a pound. I voted for 
45 cents, and I am going to vote again for 45 cents in view of 
what the Senator from Utah has said. The Senator from 
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Montana has stated that he is going to vote for 38 cents. 
Mr. President, let it be clear that the difference between us is 
7 cents a pound and no more. The tariff expert over here tells 
me it takes a pound of rayon to make a woman’s dress. Seven 
cents, then, is the difference between us, and on a “ step-in” the 
difference would be less than 2 cents, and a 2-cent stamp would 
just about cover one of those articles, as I understand from my 
friend the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I am not going to yield any more. I 
am about to yield the floor, and then the Senator can go on in his 
own time. He will pardon me, I am sure, because I want to 
finish to attend a committee meeting, if he will permit me. 

I am not going to let the difference between 2 cents or 3 cents 
and 7 cents keep me from voting for a rate which is more or less 
guaranteed by the Finance Committee as a rate necessary to 
give protection to this industry. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I do not found my statement and 

position wholly upon what has been told me here in the 
Mr. Kernan, whose grandfather was an honored Mem- 
ber of this body, ope of my predecessors from the State of New 
York, is in the rayon industry in Utica, N. Y. He has given 
me his word—and T accept it because I know the man—that 
they must have this much protection if the industry is to 
survive, 

I am not going to take any chances, for my part, of putting 
the rayon industry on the rocks or destroying it. Furthermore, 
Iam not going to leave the Democratic Party just because I am 
willing to have a tax 7 cents more than the Senator from Mon- 
tana proposes On a woman's dress, and 1 or 2 cents on a piece of 
underwear. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. I know the women of my State well 
enough to know that they are unwilling to have men and women 
unemployed in the State of New York. They are unwilling to 
have the children of these employees of the rayon factories 
without the wherewithal to buy for themselves such rayon gar- 
ments as we are discussing. Therefore, Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, I am going to vote to sustain the 45-cent 
rate, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE] 
has offered an amendment providing a duty of 38 cents. Would 
the offering of an amendment providing a duty of 40 cents as 
a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
motion to strike out 
be in order, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in order to end this con- 
troversy, I offer as a substitute the figures “40 cents per 
pound ” instead of “38 cents per pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetriar]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hesitate to take any more 
of the time of the Senate than has already been taken by me 
in the time of the Senator from New York [Mr. CopE.anp]. 
I do not know that anything I shall say or could say will in- 
fluence a single vote; but I am unwilling to have this schedule 
voted on without at least a word of protest on behalf of those 
who wear rayon garments in the United States. 

i am quite unable to understand the psychology of the Sen- 
ators who argue that when rayon was selling at $2 or $2.50 a 
pound a rate of 45 per cent ad valorem was regarded as suffi- 
cicnt, but when rayon goes down to $1.10 a pound—not on ac- 
count of importations, but because the efficiency of the industry 
has made it possible for the industry to produce rayon and sell 
it at $1.10 a pound and make practically the same amount of 
profit that they made out of it when they sold it at $2.50 a 
pound—we are asked to put a tariff of 75 to 110 per cent ad 
valorem upon an article of such universal use and consumption 
in the United States as rayon. 

Rayon is used very largely by the women of our country. 
Ninety-live per cent of the rayon consumed in the United States 
is consumed by the American women, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The Senator made some statement as to 
what the ad valorem duty would amount to. Does he know 
what rayon is selling for in Europe at this time? Does he 
know that it is selling for 50 cents and less? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I did not know that, and I do not know 
it yet. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. I am telling the Senator that that is true, 
whether he knows it or not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The latest report I had was that the lowest 
price in Europe is 60 cents, and the lowest price in the United 
States is $1.10. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Assuming it to be 60 cents, what will the 
ad valorem duty amount to? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it is selling at 60 cents, a tariff of not less 
than 45 cents a pound would be almost the equivalent of 100 
per cent ad valorem. 

The reduction in the price of rayon in this country from $2.50 
to $1.10 has not been brought about by importations of foreign 
rayon, because in 1921 the proportion of rayon used in the 
United States that was imported was 20 to 21 per cent. In 
1928 it was only 10 per cent; and the highest proportion in any 
year from 1921 to 1929 was 16 per cent. So over a period of 10 
years we have seen our importations of rayon decline from 20 
per cent to 10 per cent because the American manufacturer of 
rayon yarn has been able to produce it by these modern methods 
of efficiency of which we hear so much and sell it at $1.10 at a 
profit to such an extent that the president of the British com- 
pany that owns the concern that makes 54 per cent of American 
rayon told his shareholders on the 6th day of March that more 
than half of their profits were made out of the American manu- 
facture of rayon. 

I do not desire to see a single employee in a single rayon 
mill in the United States thrown out of employment; but while 
I am concerned about the 26,000 or the 45,000 employees in 
those mills, whichever may be the correct number—probably 
somewhere half-way between the two is more accurate—I am 
not only concerned about them, but I am concerned about the 
million and a half men and women who are working in the 
textile mills of the United States who use rayon yarn like this 
which I hold in my hand in the production of rayon cloth like 
these samples which I also hold in my hand. My contention is 


that by every dollar or by every dime that we raise the price 
of raw rayon to these textile mills, we make it more impossible 
for them to make these textile cloths and employ a million and 
a half laboring men and women; and everybody here knows, 
because we have heard it time and time again, from the time 
the consideration of this tariff bill began until to-night, that 
there is more depression in the textile industry of the United 


States than in almost any other industry, unless it be the 
building trades, which have suffered a very severe slump in 
the last two or three years. 

To raise the price of rayon is to levy tribute upon every 
working girl in the United States who prefers rayon hosiery 
and underwear to cotton. Many of them can not afford to 
buy the more expensive pure silk articles. They do not desire 
to wear cotton, because it is neither as comfortable to the body 
nor as attractive to the eye aS rayon. Therefore they prefer 
the rayon garment, although they can not buy pure silk. Yet 
to raise this tariff to an equivalent of 75 per cent or 85 per cent 
or 110 per cent ad valorem is to levy tribute upon every woman 
who buys rayon hosiery, rayon dresses, rayon underwear, or 
rayon garments of any kind. It is a tribute upon every house- 
wife who buys a rayon bedspread. It is a tribute upon every 
American housewife who buys draperies for her windows, and 
for the other beautification processes by which she undertakes 
to make her home livable and comfortable and beautiful. 

I have here a few samples of rayon cloth. Here is a dark 
gray made of cotton warp and rayon filling. It is used as a 
lining fabric for men’s clothes. Every time you increase the 
price of that you increase the price of a suit of clothes. 

I have here a very beautiful sample of rayon goods out of 
which women make their dresses for spring and summer and 
even for winter, perhaps. This is a garment that is beautiful. 
It is soft and pliable. It is comfortable. It is made of cotton 
warp and rayon filling, and sells for 89 cents per yard. If it 
were pure silk, it would sell for $1.50 a yard. Senators can 
realize that the average woman in the sprig or summer or 
autumn, going out to fill her wardrobe with the necessities of 
wearing apparel, must consider the difference in price between 
89 cents a yard and $1.50 a yard in figuring how much her in- 
come may allow her to buy in the way of clothing. 

This is the raw material of the mills of which I have been 
speaking. I have not the number of these mills in all the 
States; but, as I said a while ago, there are 139 of them in 
Tennessee using this raw rayon yarn as a raw material out of 
which to make these fabrics. There are 241 of them in the 
State of North Carolina, Every textile mill in Massachusetts, 
in New England, in Georgia, in New Jersey, or in New York 
uses this raw rayon yarn in the production of rayon cloth. 
By every dime or dollar that we raise the price of this yarn we 
raise the price of the finished article, the garment, the yard 
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cloth such as I have here as a sample; and we make it more 
impossible for the American woman to buy it, and by that means 
we make it more impossible for these mills to keep employed 
the million and a half men and women who are now working 
for them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator explain 
why we have received no protests from the users of rayon yarn 
who convert the yarn into rayon cloth and rayon fabrics? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that I am not in a 
position from my own knowledge to give the reasons why 
they have not protested; but I have been reliably informed 


that they are really afraid to protest, because they are more | 


or less at the mercy of the men who produce the raw material 
out of which they make the finished article. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The situation, then, is 
somewhat similar to that which we have encountered in the 
ease of wool. The woolen manufacturers, privately regret- 
ting very much these increased duties on virgin wool and on 
wool rags, were unable publicly to make their protest for 
fear their duties would be pushed down. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; the same situation no doubt exists 
there. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume that the situation 
is somewhat the same. It is a singular thing that with that 
large number of textile industries using rayon yarn so few 
protests have come. In fact, I have received none, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mtr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that I have 
received protests. On the last occasion when this subject was 
under consideration I read a communication from one large 
manufacturer and user of it, a man by the name of Bennett, 
who is protesting very vigorously. He has factories in New 
England and in other places; and as I said a while ago, I 
talked with the representatives of some of the New England 
factories, and I know that they are very much interested in 
seeing this rayon duty reduced. As a matter of fact, they felt 


that it ought to be reduced down to at least 30 cents specific. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have no doubt that those 
facts submitted by the Senator from Montana are correct, and 
account for the absence of protest on the part of the textile 
mills with reference to the increase in the price of rayon. 

Simply, as another example of the widespread use of rayon, 
I hold in my hand a pink bedspread made of cotton warp and 
rayon filling. This retails for $4.50, and there are other types 
which retail for from $2.50 up to $12. 

This article is made of rayon. If it were made of pure cotton, 
no woman would want it. If it were made of pure silk, no 
average woman could buy it. Yet we are asked to increase 
from 45 per cent ad valorem to 75 or 100 per cent ad valorem 
the rate on the raw material which goes into the making of 
this bedspread, which the American housewife now may be 
able to buy, which she could not buy if it were made of pure 
silk, and which she would not want if it were made of pure 
cotton. 

We are asked to levy this tribute upon the womanhood of 
the Nation. We are asked to levy a tribute which will require 
them to pay more for every pair of hose, for every suit of under- 
wear, for every sample of goods out of which they make their 
dresses, or line their coats, or drape their windows. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I think the minimum 
of 30 cents per pound would be sufficient to protect the American 
rayon industry, because rayon already bears a 45 per cent ad 
valorem duty. I think a minimum of 30 cents a pound would 
be ample protection. It would compensate for the difference in 
cost of producing this article abroad and in the United States, 
and would not result in the levying of an indefensible tribute 
upon the women of this Nation who are compelled, either by 
their circumstances or by their tastes and limitations, to buy 
rayon rather than to attempt to buy pure silk. 

Certainly I shall not vote for the 45-cent minimum. As be- 
tween it and 38 cents, I shall vote for the 38 cents. I only 
regret that it is impossible for us to adopt a rate of not less 
than 30 cents a pound, but always, of course, being 45 per cent 
ad valorem, which is the rate carried in the present law. 

I said a moment ago that there are textile mills all over the 
United States using this raw material. I desire to call atten- 
tion to the States in which this raw material is produced for 
the use of these textile mills. 
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In the State of Pennsylvania there is 1 company with a mill 
Marcus Hook, 1 at Meadville, and 1 at Lewiston. They 
are owned altogether by the British company headed by Mr. 


Courtauld, who made the report to his stockholders on the 


| 6th day of March. 


In the State of West Virginia, at Parkersburg, there is one 
concern—the American Viscose (o.—owned by the same British 
company. How many textile mills are there in West Virginia 
and in Pennsylvania using raw rayon as a raw material out of 
which they manufacture the finished rayon product? 

In the State of Virginia, at Richmond, the Du Pont Rayon Co. 
owns one mill, and there is a mill also at Waynesboro owned 


| by the same company, and that is affiliated with the Comptoir 


des Textiles Artificielles of France. At Hopewell, Va., there is 
a mill owned by the International Holding & Investment Co. 
(Ltd.), who also control both French and Belgian tubize com- 
panies. At Roanoke the American Viscose Co. owns a mill. At 
C -wington there is the Industrial Rayon Co., which is an inde- 
pendent, but its bonds and patents are owned abroad. 

In the State of Tennessee there is the Du Pont Rayon Co., at 
Old Hickory, affiliated with the French Comptoir. At Livings 
ton there is the American Glanzstoff Co., owned by the German 
Glanzstoff Co. Also there is at Elizabethton the American 
Bemberg Co., owned by the German Bemberg Co. 

In New York, at Buffalo, there is the Du Pont Rayon Co., 
affiliated with the French Comptoir. 

At Utica there is the Skenandoah Rayon Co., affiliated with 
Sories de Strasbourg, which is not strictly an American concern, 

In the State of Maryland there is a plant at Amcelle, the 
Celanese Corporation, owned by the British Celanese Corpora 
tion. 

In North Carolina, at Asheville, there is the American Enka 
Co., owned by “ Enka,” of Holland. There are the A. M. John 
son Rayon Mills at Burlington, which are not now in commer- 
cial operation. 

In Rome, Ga., there is a factory owned by 
Chatillon Co., owned by the Italian Chatillon Co. 

In the State of Ohio, at Cleveland, there is the Industrial 
Rayon Co., controlled by the Durant interests, whose bonds and 
patents are owned abroad, and they operate under foreign 
patents. Also, in Cleveland there is the Acme Rayon Co., which 
also operates under foreign patents. 

In Delaware, at New Castle, there is the Delaware Rayon 
Co., which is an independent, but pays royalties abroad on 
patents. 

In Connecticut, at Rocky Hill, there is the 
which operates under patents owned abroad. 

In New Bedford, Mass., there is the New Bedford Co., owned 
by the Delaware Rayon Co. 

In other words, I have given the list of the factories of the 
United States making this raw rayon muterial, and yet if I had 
the complete list I have no doubt that it would run into the 
thousands of American textile mills which use the products of 
these factories owned abroad and not in the United States. Yet 
we are asked, in behalf of them, to levy tribute upon the Amer 
ican textile industry, to levy a tariff of not less than 75 per cent 
and in some cases 100 per cent ad valorem on this article of 
universal consumption and necessity throughout the United 
States. 

So far as I am concerned, I can not vote for the 45 per cent 
or for the 40 per cent, and if there is any lower rate offered than 
38, I will vote for that. But if it comes to a choice between 38 
and 45, I shall vote for the 38. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, awhile ago, when I offered 
a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from Georgia, 
providing for 40 cents, I did so under the apprehension that the 
matter might be immediately disposed of. It has not been, and 
I therefore withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee with 
draws the amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I have listened with much 
interest to the speech of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barxk- 
Ley]. I must confess that it is not at all a new speech. It is 
the same kind of speech that has been made by the Scnator from 
Kentucky upon every subject that bas been considered in con 
nection with the pending tariff bill. It makes little difference 
what is the article, whether it be clothespins or something else, 
he finds there is a tribute to be paid by the American public 
If it be mustard seed, then he is afraid those who use mustard 
plasters will have to pay an additiona! amount for the mustard 
plaster they use in order to cure their headaches 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator has 
not listened to me accurately and attentively, because I made no 
speech on mustard seed at all. 


the American 


Belamose Co., 
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Mr. HASTINGS. I assume that if the Senator did not make 
one it was because he did not have the opportunity. I am sure 
I stated his position with respect to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator's assumptions in that regard 
are just as far afield as with reference to anything else he has 
stated 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the Senator from Kentucky has been for 
a tariff on anything, I can not recollect what it was. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have uniformly been for the rates in the 
1922 act, about which the Republicans have been boasting for the 
last eight years; and only in one instance have I voted to reduce 
the rates below those of 1922, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will read the rayon schedule in the act 
of 1922 in a moment or two. My clear recollection is that an 
effort was made to frighten the Senate when we were consider- 
ing the tariff on window glass because of the possibility of it 
costing more to build a hospital in Kentucky. It makes little 
difference, I presume, whether it be window glass, whether it 
be pottery, whether it be pig iron, or whether it be rayon, the 
Senator from Kentucky always finds a way in which to convince 
people that a tribute is being levied upon the American people. 

It is all right to speculate upon a tariff that has not been 
tried and tested, it is all right to speculate, as all of us must 
necessarily do, when we put a new tariff on a new article. It 
is difficult for anyone to say distinctly and positively how much 
of an effect it will have upon the American public and how much 
more the customer will have to pay for the article. That is 
not true, I submit to the Senate, with respect to rayon, because 
for as much as eight years we have seen rayon with a tariff 
on it equal to that which is now requested, and we have seen 
the price being reduced from $2.75 to $1.15. 

I ask the Senator from Kentucky to produce any bit of evi- 
dence, any suspicion of evidence, that will tend to prove that if 
this tariff is placed on rayon at this time there is any possibility 
of increasing the price of rayon. 

I suy that it is possible, in certain instances, to speculate upon 
what effect a tariff will have upon the consumer. I say it is 
impossible to speculate upon it when it comes to considering the 
question of rayon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senators says, by infer- 
ence, I suppose, that an increase in the tariff on rayon will not 
result in an increase in the price. By analogy, I suppose, he 


would contend that a tariff would not increase the price of any 


article where the tariff is increased, Is 
contention ? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I contend that we have in this instance 
positive evidence that it does not, because the price of rayon has 
been reduced, under the existing tariff, from $2.55 to $1.15. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has been reduced because of the efficient 
processes by which the American manufacturer has been able 
to produce it, without a reduction of his profits, it has not been 
reduced by compulsion on account of imports. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And the American producer of this article 
was able to put in that new system because he was protected 
by a Republican tariff, placed on the statute books by the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why is not the Senator from Delaware con- 
tent to leave the protective tariff where it was placed by the 
Republican Party in 1922, under which the Senator has been 
boasting in every campaign speech he has made of the prosperity 
brought about by the tariff of 1922? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will read the provision as to rayon in the 
act of 1922 to the Senator from Kentucky, if he does not already 
know it: but I assumed that when the Senator made his speech 
he knew what the 1922 tariff provision was. If he does not 


that the Senator’s 


ie 
know, I will read it to him. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, 
Senator's attention to the fact 

Mr. HASTINGS. Just a moment until I read this, because I 
do not want to get away from the Senator from Kentucky until 
he finds out what the 1922 tariff on rayon was. The provision 
reads: 


I would like to call the 


Yarns, threads, and filaments of artificial or imitation silk, or of 
artilicial or imitation horsehair, by whatever name known and by what- 
ever process made, if singles, 45 cents per pound; if advanced beyond 
the condition of by grouping or twisting two or more yarns 
together, 50 cents per pound; products of cellulose, not compounded, 
whether known as visca, cellophane, or by any other name, such as are 
ordinarily used in braiding or weaving and in imitation of silk, straw, 
or similar substances, 55 cents per pound; but none of the foregoing 
yarns, threads, or filaments, or products of cellulose shall pay a less 
rate of duty than 45 per cent ad valorem, 


singles 
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Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 
I yield. 

A 45 per cent ad valorem duty was put on 
rayon in 1922, and a 45 cents specific duty was put on in 
1922. The Senator does not now contend, does he, that the 45 
cents specific duty does not equal a much higher ad valorem 
duty now than it did in 1922? 

Mr. HASTINGS. At the time the 45-cent specific duty was 
put on, in 1922, rayon was being sold in Europe for $1.60 per 
pound. It is being sold in Europe now at 50 cents per pound. 
The 45-cent ad valorem duty, with a specific duty of 45 cents 
per pound, is not unreasonable, and will not in any sense 
increase the price to the consumer in this country. There is no 
evidence of that, notwithstanding the interesting speeches we 
have heard from the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarkKiry] 
and the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator contend that if we take 
off the 45-cent specific duty it would not reduce the price to the 
American public? Will the Senator answer that question? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; I will answer it, but I do not propose to 
answer the Senator’s question “ yes” or “no” because if I do he 
will have me in a place where I do not want to be. [Laughter.] 
I want to answer the Senator’s question in my own way. Cer- 
tainly I will answer it, and I will answer it in this way. The 
Senator may speculate all he pleases on things that have not 
been tried, but here we have an illustration of the tariff reduced 
from $2.75 to $1.15, and I predict that on that particular thing 
the Senator can not frighten the American people by trying to 
make them believe the price is going to be increased, 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator now answer my question? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have forgotten what it was. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. I asked the Senator, if we took off the 45 
cents specific duty, whether it would not lower the price to the 
American public? 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; I do not. 

Mr. WHEELER. In other words, the Senator thinks that 
if we took off the 45 cents specific duty the price would remain 
as it is today? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think there is sufficient competition in 
the rayon industry in America to take care of the American 
public. That is what I think. Does that answer the Senator's 
question ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly not. The Senator has not an- 
swered my question nor has he attempted to answer it. I want 
to call the Senator’s attention to this fact. He said that under 
this tariff the American manufacturer has made great advances 
in the production of the article. The Senator contends that 
the American manufacturer by reason of the tariff has been 
able to build up the industry. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is right. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with him. He likewise contends 
that the American manufacturers’ inventions have assisted in 
cheapening the article. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; that was the argument of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then the Senator does not contend that 
at all? 

Mr. HASTINGS. 
true. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me call the attention of the Senator 
from Delaware to the fact that practically every one of the 
American manufacturing companies is either owned outright 
by German or English or French interests, or else controlled 
by them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not care who owns them or controls 
them just so we have the industry employing American labor 
and paying them reasonable wages and selling to the American 
customers at reasonable prices. I do not care whether they 
are owned in the United States or in Germany or in Belgium or 
in China or in Montana. It does not make any difference to 
me. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then I assume the Senator does not care 
whether the money that is paid in the form of the exorbitant 
profits which are being made in this country from American 
women and from American laboring men are shipped abroad to 
Great Britain, to Germany, to Italy, and to France? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; I am glad to have them operating in 
this country employing American labor. I am glad to have it 
all the time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, but the Senator knows, # he knows 
anything at all about the industry, that this industry which 


Mr. WHEELER. 
Mr. HASTINGS. 
Mr. WHEELER. 


I do not think so. 
The Senator does not think so? 


No; but I am not denying it. It may be 
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has been afforded the highest protection is paying the Amer- 
ican laboring man the most miserable wages of almost any in- 
dustry in the United States, and it is doing that under this 
45-cent specific duty which the Senator is in favor of retaining. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Of course, if I denied that, it would simply 
be a question between the Senator and myself. I have not the 
figures here, but I am satisfied they are paying a reasonable 
wage to the American workingman. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, I appreciate the fact that the 
Senator perhaps is perfectly willing to have women working 
in the mills down in Tennessee for $8, $9, $10, or $11 a week, 
working nights and working 54 hours a week. I presume the 
Senator does not know anything about the conditions that have 
existed there. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 
rayon? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it has a great deal to do with it. 
When these great industries come here pleading in the name 
of labor for a higher tariff and we can show that they have 
amassed great profits and great wealth, and when we can show 
that while they have been doing that they have been grinding 
down American labor and shipping their profits to foreign coun- 
tries, I think it has something to do with the tariff. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is that in the rayon industry in the South? 


What has that to do with the tariff on 
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That is in the rayon industry itself. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is that owned by Germans? 

Mr. WHEELER. It is owned by Germans down in Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., where they are striking at this moment for a decent 
living and for a decent wage. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I should like to join the Senator at any 
time to relieve that situation, but I do not think we can do it 
by this amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not sure that we can not help it by 
raising this duty, but I am sure that when the Senator has had 
an opportunity to relieve the situation he has not been very 
anxious to do so; or, rather his colleagues on the Republican 
side of the Chamber who have had an opportunity to investi- 
gate conditions down there and have refused to go into the 
situation. 

Mr. President, I desire to have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point a chart of comparative domestic and foreign selling prices 
based on Tariff Commission figures, and likewise I desire to 
have inserted in connection with it an explanation of the chart 
of domestic and imported rayon prices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


JOHNSON in the chair). 


Chart of comparatire domestic and foreign selling prices based on Tariff Commission figures 


FIRST TABLE. '—SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE AT THE REQUEST OF SENATOR SMOOT BY THE TARIFF COMMISSION 
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Tariff Commission footnote to Table | stated: “‘ The difference indicated in the last column of the above table [column 11 of this chart] would be still less if the 5 per cent 
quantity order discount were subtracted from the domestic net price and also if allowance were made for importers overhead and profit.”’ 
? Tariff Commission still neglect to subtract the 5 per cent quantity discount from domestic prices; therefore the figures in column No. 11 of this table are too high by that 


amount. 
' These two comprised 62 per cent of rayon imports for 1929. 
‘ These two comprised 1.8 per cent of rayon imports for 1929. 
NOTE. 


NOTES AND EXPLANATION OF CHART OF 


PRICES 


The two tables on rayon yarns furnished by the Tariff Commission 
are difficult to compare as the columns are not arranged in correspond- 
ing order, For the purpose of quick reference and ease in understand- 
ing the order of the columns has been rearranged in the accompanying 
chart so that like columns will be under one another in the respective 
tables. The figures used in the first two tables are only the figures 
given by the Tariff Commission. 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED RAYON 


An explanation of the origin and meaning of the figures in each | 


column is as follows: 


Column No. 1: Size and quality of the principal items falling under | 


the specific duty. One hundred and fifty denier A and B constitute the 
bulk of both imports and domestic consumption. Three hundred denier 
A and B represent only 1.8 per cent of the 1929 imports. 

Column No. 2: “Average dutiable value” is taken from the foreign 
invoices, is the price paid by the importers, and is the price on which 
ad valorem duty would be computed. 

Column No. 8: “Transportation insurance, ete. (8 per cent)” covers 
cost of bringing the yarn acress the ocean, and is paid by the importer 
in addition to the foreign price of the yarn. 


The figures in all of the above tables refer only to market or selling prices and show no comparison of costs of production. 
11 in Table 3 shows that from 25 to 30 cents per pound would be a full and adequate protection to the domestic producer. 


On the basis of selling prices, column 


Column No. 4: “ Landed exclusive 
charges” is the sum of columns 2 and 3. 

Column No. 5: “ Importers’ charges and profits (8 per cent).” 
covers importers’ overhead, including selling expenses, 
housing, freight to econsumer’s mill, and profit. 

Column No. 6: “ Landed ineluding importers’ charges and 
penses (8 per cent), but no duty” is the sum of columns 4 and 5. 

Column No. 7: “ Landed cost, plus estimat«d required specific duty.” 
This column of figures, used only in the Tariff Commission's second 
table, is really superfluous. It is the sum of columns 4 and 11, but 
| without importers’ charges and expenses. 

Column No. 8: “ Wholesale selling price of domestic and imported 
yarns” is the published list price, without consideration of discounts 
or cut prices. 

Column No, 9: This is column 8 less 2 per discount 
(It is trade custom to sell rayon yarn subject to a discount of 2 per 
cent for payment within 30 days from date of invoice.) 

Column No. 10: This is column 9 less the usual 5 per cent quantity 
discount given by the domestic producer. 

Column No. 11: “ Estimated specific duty required.” 
| at differently in the three tables. In table No. 1 


cost, of duty and importers’ 


This 


trucking, ware 
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it is the difference 
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between ( 
ports rs 


of dome 


a) the landed cost, exclusive of duty and exclusive of im- 
charges (shown in column 4) and (b) the selling price 
per cent cash discount (shown in column 9). 
The Tariff’ Commission, in their paragraph following this table No. 1, 
clearly indicate that these figures justly should be reduced by deducting 
both per cent quantity discount on domestic prices and also 
deducting amount of importers’ charges and profits. Therefore, the 
estimated specific duties in table No. 1 are too high by these amounts. 
in table No. 2 the 
column No. 11, is the difference between (a) the landed cost (exclusive 
of duty and exclusive of importers’ charges) (shown in column No. 4) 
plus the importers’ in column No. and (b) the 
domestic price less 2 per cent cash discount (shown in column No. 9). 
In this table the Tariff corrected their figures to 
include the importer’s expenses, and therefore reduced by that 
of the specific duty required; but still do not 
the 5 per cent quantity discount allowed by domestic producers, 
and their estimated specific duty required still is too high to that extent. 
In table No. 3 the specific duty required”’ (shown in 
column No, 11) is the difference between (a) the landed cost (exclusive 
and including importers’ charges) (as shown in column No, 6) 
and (b) the net domestic price (shown in column No. 10). If therefore 
to base our tariff rate on selling prices rather than on costs of 
production, at the risk of supporting exorbitant and monopolistic prices, 
figures shown in table No. 3, column No. 11, are the highest spe- 
cific rates that could be justified and show that 25-cent 
pound specific duty is all that is needed to support such a price level. 
Column No. 12: “ Equivalent ad valorem of estimated specific duty.” 
These percentages are obtained by dividing the figures in column No. 2 
into the figures in column No. 11. 
Column No. 12 shows how deceptive is a specific rate of duty and how 
high it actually is on an ad valorem basis. 
1922 the basic minimum rate has been 45 per cent ad valorem. 
A specific rate of 30 cents per pound still would equal far more than 
i> per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GEORGE. 
quoruin. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
withhold the suggestion for just a moment? 

Mr. GEORGE, Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its business to-day it recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] stated that rayon is 
selling in Europe for 60 or 70 cents a pound, I desire to call 
attention to a statement from the Tariff Commission showing 
the average valuation of the prices of Class A 150-denier rayon 
yarn imported into the United States without payment of duty 
at 74 cents for the year 1929. When we add the duty to that 
figure it amounts to about $1.20 per pound for the imported 
rayon, 150-denier Class A, which is even higher than the $1.10 
or $1.15 for which the Senator said it now selling in the 
United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I would like to call atten- 
tion also to the fact that the labor cost of the American Viscose 
Co. was something like 47 cents, as shown by taking their out- 
put of labor and dividing it by the number of laboring men they 
employ. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia withhold his suggestion of the absence of a quorum for 
a moment longer? 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Utah if he 
does not think it a very proper time to submit a unanimous-con- 
sent request to limit debate from now on to the end of the 
controversy ? 

Mir. SMOOT. I intend to make such a request to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why does the Senator wait until 
morrow? Why not submit the request to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason is that there is one Senator who 
has requested of me that I should never submit a unanimous- 
consent request without first calling a quorum. I do not want 
to take the time to do that to-night. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the point of no quorum has already 
been made and the Senator from Georgia has kindly withheld 
the suggestion for the time being. Can not the Senator then 
submit his request so that we may get rid of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
the quorum is called. 


tie yarns, less 2 
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charges (shown 5) 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not think 
there is any occasion for complaint about the manner in which 
the bill has been considered in the Senate to-day. I think we 
have made a great deal of progress in the last day or two. The 
pending amendment is one of the most important in the bill. 
I think that many consider it really the most important amend- 
ment in the whole bill, and we have only spent about an hour 
; and a half debating it. There are other important amendments 
upon which we ought to be able to spend a reasonable time. I 
agree that heretofore there has been a great deal of time wasted, 
but I do not think there is any occasion now for putting a limit 
upon debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GrorceE] has suggested the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the roll is called may I 
say that I agree with the suggestion of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison]. We have heard to-day some matters 
gone over three or four times just as they were discussed when 
the bill was in Committee of the Whole. I think I recall one 
speech that was an hour and a quarter long, and some other 
rather lengthy speeches, too. If we are going to discuss these 
questions over and over again like they were discussed in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, we will be at work on the bill for two or 
| three weeks yet. I think we ought to finish it in four or five 
days. 

To-morrow when the Senator from Utah suggests a limitation 
upon debate, and a Senator rises to discuss an amendment, let 
the question be propounded to him as to whether or not the mat- 
ter was fully discussed in Committee of the Whole, and if so in- 
quire if he will agree to a limitation upon debate. If not, then 
we must reach the point where we will move to lay such matters 
upon the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to make this sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Alabama and to other Senators 

who are seeking a limitation upon debate. When we get 
| through with the amendments made in Committee of the Whole 

the bill will be open to amendment, and there are some amend- 
ments which will be offered that have never been debated. So 
far as I am concerned, I am willing to vote without any further 
debate on every amendment that has been made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but some amendments are very likely to 
be offered that will be practically new propositions and we ought 
not to cut off debate on them. 
Mr. HEFLIN. I would make an exception in a case like that. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think it ought to be stated 
that the time we are spending now on these matters is time 
wasted in view of the fact that those who were defeated in 

Committee of the Whole were not satisfied with having the 
| amendment threshed out there and acted upon, but they have 
come here for a further discussion of the very things that were 








discussed for weeks in Committee of the Whole. If anyone’s 
amendment was defeated in Committee of the Whole, then he 
comes here when the bill is in the Senate and wants to discuss 
it all over again. 

So far as I am concerned, where I am interested in an 
amendment which was debated in Committee of the Whole and 
the minority, being dissatisfied with the action there, seeks to 
reopen the question and discuss it, now that the bill is in the 
Senate, I propose to exercise my right to discuss it in the same 
way. I am as anxious to get through with the bill as anybody. 
i am as sick of it as anybody; and I think I am going to be 
still sicker by the time we get through with the bill in the Senate. 
But I am not going to sit silently by and allow those who 
were defeated in Committee of the Whole to discuss the amend- 
meénts again, and then allow them to be voted on without some 
rebuttal statement by some of us who are opposed to their 
position. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not understand that the Senator would 
object to a limitation of debate when it applies to all alike? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; but the constant complaint is made 
that we have discussed all of these amendments previously, that 
they were fully considered in Committee of the Whole, and I 
simply want it understood that most of that complaint is at 
the instance and upon the demand of those who were defeated 
in Committee of the Whole and who are trying now to reverse 
the action of the Senate taken as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the natural thing. 
are defeated, of course, are the only ones who really 
have another chance. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


Those who 
rant to 


It could have gone to conference, and let 


the conferees adjust the differences between the House and the 
Senate, and we would have had this bill out of, the Senate 
i long ago. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I think the suggestion which has been made 
ought to be seriously considered. I do not understand the 
Senator from Mississippi to ask that the debate be limited on 
every item from now on, but there are 32 amendments left on 
which a separate vote has been reserved. Some of them are 
quite important and others are not so important; probably some 
of them may not be controversial at all. It seems to me that 
the Senate should receive with approval the suggestion that as 
to euch item on the list a limitation of debate be sought, and 
if that can not be had, then go ahead. I think, however, if the 
chairman of the committee would feel free to ask for a limita- 
tion of debate on each item as we go along, and the request 
were granted, that we would get along pretty well. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That was my suggestion. I want to say t 
the Senator from Kentucky that I had no idea of yielding time to 
a Senator who favors an amendment and then turning off those 
who want to reply. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not attributing such a suggestion to 
the Senator from Alabama; I did not have him in mind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wanted to say that if, for instance, we 
should limit debate to five minutes on a given proposition any 
Senator could speak five minutes on one side, another on the 
other side of the question could reply to him, and so with other 
Senators. If we would do that we would soon get through with 
the bill; but if we do not put a limitation on debate—we have 
seen it every day and every night—some Senator will get up 
and talk about an amendment, and some other Senator will ask 
a question and will hold the floor for an hour or so, and when 
we have got through we have gone over the same thing we have 
already gone over time and time again. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield first to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I simply wish to say that we started in a 
few days ago with a program of limiting debate. We agreed 
unanimously to limit debate to 15 minutes on a number of 
amendments, until we came to cement; then there was no limi- 
tation on the debate, and there has been none since. I do not 


know just who may be responsible for that, but it so happened 
that when we reached cement nobody made any effort to limit 
debate, and none has been made since, I will say to the Senator 
from Alabama, and I think he will agree with me. 


Mr. SMOOT. There was no time taken on cement; we acted 
on it yesterday without any discussion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, certainly we 
hausted debate on the amendment now pending. 
have a vote on the amendment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. BORAH. 


have ex- 
Can we not 
Let us have a vote now. 
I have no objection. 
Mr. President—— 
Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 
Mr. BORAH I was going to suggest that we try to put a 
limitation upon the debate as to whether we will limit debate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia has 
suggested the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen George 
Baird Glass 
Barkley Goff 
Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Grundy 
Blease Hale 
Borah Harris 
Bratton Harrison Norbeck 
trock Hastings Norris 
Brookhart Hatfield Nye 
Broussard Hawes Oddie 
Capper Hayden Phipps 
Connally Hebert Pine 
Copeland Heflin Pittman 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. 
Fess Jones Schall 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] 
to the amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. GEORGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 
Mr. BRATTON. I ask that the substance of the amendment 
be stated at the desk. 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The Curer CrerkK. On page 183, paragraph 1301, rayon, in 
line 25, it is proposed to strike out “45” and insert “38,” so 
that it will read: 


That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty than 38 
cents per pound, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia to the amend- 
ment adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. HASTINGS asked for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAYDEN (when his name was called). 

I have a pair with the Senator from Vermont 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
AsuuRstT] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. StepHens]. I find I can transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr]. I make that transfer 
and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DALE] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BrneHam], but being assured that he would 
vote as I shall vote, I yote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the followimg general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Guuerr] with the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Deneen] 
junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN]; 

The junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck]; 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RaNspe_t] with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. FRazrer]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS—31 


On this question 
{[Mr. Greene}, 
Arizona [Mr. 


with the 


Moses] with the 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 


Allen 

Baird 

Brock 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Fess 

Glass 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 


Ashurst 
Bingham 
Caraway 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Frazier 


So the amendment of Mr. Grorce to the amendment adopted 
as in: Committee of the Whole was rejected. 

Mr. HAWES subsequently said: Mr. President, I cast a vote 
in error on the last roll eall, having forgotten my pair with my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson }. 


Connally 
Cutting 
bill 
Fletcher 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 


Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNary 


Hlayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 


NAYS—38 


Metcalf 
Oddie 

Phipps 

Pine 
Robinson, Ind 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 


NOT VOTING— 27 


Gillett 
Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 
Kendrick 
King 


Moses 


Overman 
Patterson 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark 
Shipstead 
Simmons 


I ask that that record be changed. 


Mr. GLASS. 


cents. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. President, J move that the rate be made 40 


The question is on the ame! 


Nye 
Pittman 
Sheppard 
Trammet!l 
Walsh, Mass 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
lydings 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 
Watson 


Smith 

Steck 
Stephens 
Thomas, Okla. 
Wagner 
Walcott 


offered by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 
Mr. GLASS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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Mr. President, I desire to be heard for just 
the bi 


I have considered 


of ‘st rayon mills in the country is in my State. 
this tariff fairly and honestly. There is no 
justification under the facts for a specific duty of more than 
30 cents per pound. Even the Tariff Commission has said that 
was liberal to the manufacturer; and yet, in the face 
the has refused to reduce this specific duty to 
article that is to-night the aluminum of the 
woman in America, in a tariff that will be 

Such tariffs as those on cement and brick 
effective only locally. This tariff will be 
throughout the Nation upon every user of 


os cent 
that, 
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effective 
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I have not a great deal of interest in voting for a reduction to 

10 cents specific duty when it is admitted here to-night on this 
floor by the spokesman of the rayon industry—that is, the Sena- 
tor who advocated the high duty; I say that without meaning 
any offense—that rayon to-day is being made in Europe, I be- 
lieve he said, at 50 cents a pound. Therefore, 40 cents a pound 
is a duty of 8O per cent, whereas upon the finest woolen yarn 
made on earth there is an ad valorem duty of 45 per cent. 
Cotton has as its maximum protection upon yarn per cent, 
as it actually figures out, in no case exceeding 37 per cent; and 
eveu silk—and this is only artificial silk—even silk is protected 
by a duty of only 40 and 45 per cent upon singles and ply yarns 
dyed yarns, respectively. 
So 40 cents does not make any strong appeal to me, I Say, 
because it amounts, as we vote it, to an 8O per cent ad valorem 
duty upon the aluminum of the wardrobe of the American 
man, and the most prosperous industry, barring none, in the 
United States at this time. It could buy, sell, and throw over- 
board, unit for unit, all of the other textiles combined. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
to the amendment made in Committee of the Whole. On 
that amendment the yeas and nays have been demanded. Is the 
demand seconded ? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
cecded to call the roll, 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a non- 
transferable pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BincHAM]. If I were at liberty to vote I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HAWES (when his name was called). I 
with my colleague the junior Senator from Missouri 
Pairerson |. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea,” 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HAYDEN (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). 
Reannouncing my general pair with the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. SterpnHens], I withhold my vote. If at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the 
siime announcement as on the previous vote with reference to 
my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
iicnt [Mr. Watcorr]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] and will vote. I v« “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The from Massachusetts |Mr. Gu with 
Senator from North Carolina |Mr. StmMons]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from 
from North Carolina |Mr. OVERMAN]; 

TY Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLenn] 
from Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAY]; 

The Senater from New Hampshire 

nator from Iowa [Mr. STEcCK]; 

the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FrAzrer] with the Sena- 
ter from Loui {[Mr. RANSDELL]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas | Mr. Rospinson]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SurestTeap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]. 

The result yeas 34, nays 
YEAS—34 
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Sheppard Wheeler 
Swanson 


Trammell 


Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
NAYS—32 
McKellar 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Oddle 
Phipps 
Dine 


Nye 
Phi tman 
Schall 


Baird 

Brock 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Fess 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 


Hale 
Hastings 
Hattield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
McCulloch Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—3 
Overman 
Patterson 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robinson, Ind. 
Shipstead 
Simmons 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 
Watson 


Ashurst 
Bingham 
Caraway 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Frazier 
Gillett 

So Mr. GLass’s amendment to the amendment made 
Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was concurred in, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the experts of the Tariff Commission be permitted to change the 
specific duty of 45 cents to 40 cents where it occurs throughout 
the rayon schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

The Crier CLerk. Paragraph 1306, page 185, woven fabrics 
of rayon. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I take it that my amend- 
ment is not proper at this time, because there was no change 
made in this paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

The Cuier CrerkK. Paragraph 1402, page 188, paper board. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
concurrence in the first amendment in that paragraph which was 
made as in Committee of the Whole, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the first amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
amendment. 

The Ciner CrerkK. Amendment 
the Whole, on page 189, line 1. 


Pulpboard in rolis for use in manufacture of wall board, 5 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Glass 
Glenn 
Gould 
(ireene 
Hlawes 
Kendrick 
King 
Moses 


Smith 

Steck 
Stephens 
Thomas, Okla. 
Wagner 
Waicott 


as in 


It is not in order at this time. 


will state the next 


will state the next 


made in Committee of 


After “ad valorem” insert: 


as 


Also, in lines 7 to 16, both inclusive, strike out all after the 
word “ valorem,” in line 7. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the amendment to 
which I desire to direct the attention of the Senate is the 
ameudment which was read from the desk which appears in 
line 1, page 189, following the words “ ad valorem.” 

The Curer Crerk, On page 189, line 1, after the words “ad 
valorem,” insert: 


in rolls for in manufacture of wall 


valorem. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Myr. President, the duty on wall 
board is 10 per cent ad valorem. The House struck out the 
provision which was inserted as in Committee of the Whole, 
and the Senate Finance Committee concurred in that action, 

I am informed that pulpboard in rolls to be used for the 
manufacture of wall board is 85 per cent manufactured when 
it enters the country. Therefore, obviously, if the completed 
or finished product—namely, wall board-—is to bear a rate of 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem it is absolutely unfair to the 
American manufacturers to permit the pulpboard in rolls, 
which is 8 per cent manufactured, to come in at 5 per cent— 
half of the duty provided on the finished product. 

There is only one manufacturer in the United States, accord- 
ing to my information, who will receive any benefit from this 
provision, That is a manufacturer who has a plant across 
the line in Canada, and brings in the pulpboard in rolls 85 
per cent processed or manufactured, and finishes the other 15 
per cent of the manufacture in the United States. 


Pulpbeard 
ad 


use board, 5 per 


cent 
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I am not discussing the question of whether or not the duty 
of 10 per cent ad valorem on the finished product is a proper 
duty, but it does seem to me perfectly obvious that if we are 
to have a 10 per cent duty on the finished product, it is abso- 
lutely unfair to the other manufacturers who complete the 
entire manufacturing process in the United States to permit 
one manufacturer to bring into the country at one-half the 
duty provided on the finished product, a product 85 per cent 
manufactured. 

I therefore hope the amendment adopted as in Committee 
of the Whole will be nonconcurred in, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there any change in the situation by 
reason of the removal of the countervailing duties? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think so, and I am not direct- 
ing my remarks to the countervailing duties, although I know 
a number of Senators have received letters from wall-board 
manufacturers concerning the removal of the countervailing 
duty. I am simply directing my attention to this one amend 
ment, and for the reasons which I have already stated I concur 
in the action taken as the result of the meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Finance for the elimination of all of the counter- 
vailing duties, 

tefore the Senator brings up that question, I hope he will 
permit us to have a vote upon this other amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, some of the 
facts in connection with this matter have passed out of my 
mind. If I recall the story correctly, pulpboard in rolls for 
use in the manufacture of wall board bore a rate of 10 per cent 
in the House bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The amendment which the Senator 
from Massachusetts secured in Committee of the Whole is a 
reenactment of the phraseology contained in the law of 1922, 
which was eliminated by the House and by the Senate Finance 
Committee. The Senator had that language reinserted. Since 
that has been done I have made some investigation of this 
question, and I am informed by the experts of the Tariff Com- 
mission that pulpboard in rolls for use in the manufacture of 
wall board is 85 per cent manufactured. In other words, there 
is only 15 per cent more work to be done on it before the 
product is completed. Therefore it does seem to me entirely 
unjust to permit one American manufacturer to bring in his 
product 85 per cent manufactured at one-half the duty that is 
given as protection on the finished product. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the result of 
the action in Committee of the Whole was to put the duty at 5 
per cent, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That was a restoration of 
the rate in the present law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I remember that at the time 
I found a great deal of fault with the fact that pulpboard in 
rolls, when it was passed through the process of being stained, 
had a duty that was entirely out of proportion with the duty on 
pulpboard in rolls. Does the Senator recall what duty was 
levied on pulpboard stained? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That was under paragraph 1413. That 
does not refer to this paragraph. Under paragraph 1413, as I 
understand it, it would take a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator does not propose 
to change that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No. At the time I reserved a vote on 
these paragraphs, it was just before the vote was taken on con- 
curring in the amendments, and I reserved as to both because 
I was not certain at the time which one of the paragraphs it 
vas that I desired to have a separate vote upon. Since I have 
had a chance to look into the matter, I have found that the 
amendment to which I am particularly opposed is the one which 
appears on page 189 in line 1, in the print of the bill at the 
desk, and for the reasons which I have stated, I am anxious 
that the-action taken as in Committee of the Whole should not 
be concurred in. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
to make the duty 8 cents? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I am asking to eliminate the pro- 
vision and let the language stand as it was when the bill came 
from the House and from the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish the matter could go 
over. I must frankly say that this matter is entirely out of 
my mind. I remember giving a good deal of study and thought 
to the subject at the time it was before us in Committee of the 


The Senator’s amendment is 
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Whole, and I talked at length upon it, but the details have 
entirely disappeared from my mind, and I can not reeall the 
facts and circumstances in connection with the matter. I am 
not in any state of mind to make an argument on the matter 
to-night. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to suggest that I think what 
the Senator is mainly interested in appears in paragraph 1413 
Now the Senator is simply asking that we noneoncur in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. If this amendment is agreed to on line 6, 
page 180, and we adopt the 10 per cent, we will turn then to 
page 200 and disagree to the amendment in paragraph 1413, 
because they are exactly the same, and if we do it in one case 
we must do it in the other. 

I think if the Senator from Wisconsin will look at page 200, 
line 7, he will find that he himself offered the amendment on 
pulpboard, to make the rate 5 per cent when it was in rolls 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I did not offer that amendment. 
The Senator from Massachusetts offered that amendment 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator from Massachusetts offered it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I offered the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate took the same action in one case 
in the other, so if we adopt the suggestion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin and make the rate 10 per cent, on page 189, paragraph 
1402, I shall ask unanimous consent that we turn to page 200, 
paragraph 1413, and make the same amendment there. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, since I was on 
my feet a few monrents ago I have sent for the debate which 
took place on January 29, 1930, on this item, and I find that I 
stated at that time: 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


There are two kinds of pulpboard in rolls imported into 
From Norway pulpboard in rolls 


this country: 
s inyported for use in the 
are so commonly used to-day in 
foods and other products of merchandise; but we are only 
now with pulpboard in rolls for wall board, which comes fr 
and is used for making wall board. 

What is wall board? 
lumber.” It has become a commodity 
for lumber in the building of garages, poultry houses stables 
buildings, and for small and cheap homes Up to the time, for 
18 years pulpboard used in the manufacture of wall board carried the 
luty of 5 per cent. 

The question which is before the Senate now is whether or not we 
intend to increase the duty upon this raw product used in making wall 
board from 5 to 10 per cent; and later, 
1413, shall be confronted with the question whether we want to 
increase the duty on stained pulpboard from 10 to 30 per cent 


manufacture 
of containers which the shipping 
concernes 


om Ca 


Wall board is sometimes called the “ p 


or man’ 
increasing in use as a substi 
barns bl out 


present 


when we come to paragraph 


we 


The result of the discussion and debate was that the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, decided to retain the present 
duty of 5 per cent. The Senator from Wisconsin, for the reasons 
stated, desires to go back to the rate named in the House bill of 
10 per cent. 

In view of the great popularity of wall board—it having 1 
come a substitute more and more for lumber, and, as I stated 
in my remarks previously, is referred to as the poor man’s lum- 
ber—I still think that we should not increase the duty upon this 
raw product. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was nonconcurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we turn now to page 200, paragraph 1413, and nonconcur in the 
amendment made in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
ment. 

The Curer CierkK. On page 200, line 7, after the word “ pulp 
board,” an amendment was inserted reading: 


state the amend- 


Except pulpboard in rolls for use in the manufacture of wall board, but. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment, 

The amendment was nonconcurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state 
amendment on which a separate vote was reserved. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, an amendment is pending to 
paragraph 1413, offered by my colleague [Mr. Merca.r], which 
was passed over temporarily. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A parliamentary 


y inquiry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 


The question is on concurring in the 


the ne 
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T notice that at 
amendments passed over the « 
* Plain paper, 
i“ Paper board, pulpboard,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that there is 
no amendment pending to be concurred in in connection with 
those its The committee amendments were rejected. 

The « will state the amendment offered by the 
from Rhode Island. 

The Cuter CLerk. The from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Merca.r] offers the following amendment on page 201, line 
*, after “thousand,” insert “ tubes wholly or in chief value of 

per, commonly used for holding yarn or thread, if parallel, 5 

sper pound and 25 per cent ad valorem; if tapered, 10 cents 

r pound and 85 per cent ad valorem.’ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not believe that is in order 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. It an individual 
ndment, and when individual amendments can be offered, the 
can offer the amendment. 

VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that this is 
unendment to a committee amendment; and if so, it would be 
in order 

Mr. SMOOT. 
it I may be 

The VICE 
ment again 
umendment was again 
WALSH of Montana. 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
amendment 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment ¢ 

The amendment was again read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
amendment is not in order at this time. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems we have made pretty 
fair progress, although slow progress, and I believe the Senate 
is in ition now to get a unanimous-consent agreement to 
limit debate on matters which have been debated in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It does seem to me we ought to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope to be able to work out something by 
to-morrow, 

Mr. SWANSON. Every Senator with whom I have spoken 
s indicated a willingness to have debate limited to 10 minutes. 


McKELLAR 


the top of page 2 of this 
erk did not call the amend- 
on basic sensitized paper,” and then later 


Ol 


iti 
erk 


Senator 


senior Senator 


is 
am 
Senator 


ni 


I did not so 
mistaken. 
PRESIDENT. 


understand it from the reading of 


The clerk will report the amend- 
The 


Mr 
the 


read. 


That would not be an amendment 


te 


That would be an independent 


gain be read. 


will hold that the 


a pos 
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POLITICAL SITUATION 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the New Age regard- 
ing myself and a statement from myself regarding the political 
situation in my State. 

There being no objection, the article and statement were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New 


IN ALABAMA 


{From the Age, a Masonic magazine, Washington, D. 


1930] 


C., February 


PRAISE 

recent alleged 
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ised to effect t 
] ling 


are deali 


FOR SENATOR HEFLIN—CREDIT 
of the Fascist 


rable speculation as to the 


GIVEN 
disbandment League of North 
processes that were 
strong AS we 
of we will 


he dissolution of this seemingly 
this another column 


ourselves to a brief study of the situation. 


group. 
with matter in comment, 
coniine 

The 
the u 
he 


deed, ¢ 


reader will recall that Secretary of State Stimson “ investigated ” 
American league it a bill of health. 
American Fascism had never, thought, word, or 
any act to pure American ethics. Appar- 
has overlooked a great deal in this respect, but we 


n and gave clean So far as 


was concerned, by 
mmitted 


Mr 


contrary 


ently Stimson 


are not eoncerned at this writing with his opinion anent American 


The Fascist of North America, it need not 
from purely 
that threatened 


investi 


League 
banded 


a point 


be thought for one 
Their activities 
investigation. In 
were made would, no doubt, 
sale deportations. This, of would be ex- 
of Fascism, so disbandment—or rather 
resulted 
United fought the un-American 
untry, with its many avenues of propaganda, 
cientiously as did Senator J. THOMAS Uer tin, of Alabama, But, 
to s®y, the of the Fascist League was an- 
Mr. Hpr.Lin’s name not mentioned tn the press. Mr. 
seemed to be receiving all However, in the 
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the Alabama Senator’s courageous fight offered by Representative ALBERT 
JOHNSON, of Washington. Mr. JoHuNnson is chairman of the Committee 
Immigration and Naturalization, and in a lengthy speech dealing 
with the restriction of immigration, during which his clear-cut state- 
ments drew repeated applause, he spoke of Mr. Hertin’s notable work 
in opposing the Fascisti as follows: 


on 


“ We owe something to a former colleague of ours, who sat 
Chamber years ago 
something that 

“ie 
American 


in this 
HrErFLiIn, of Alabama—who has just accomplished 
your committee had tried to do. 

extended hearings published in this volume we exposed the 
sti; the oath of allegiance to Mussolini; the fact the 
Sons of Italy in America in annual convention were only saved from 
giving a majority vote of allegiance to the dictator by the efforts of the 
order's president, Mr. Cotillo, now a New York State supreme judge. 
The 1,000 copies printed snapped up by the members and the 
public. The testimony created little or no stir. Last November a maga- 
zine—Harpers, I believe—printed an exposure of the workings of the 
Fascisti in the United States of America. 

“It attracted a little attention. The exposure would have been dead 
in a month but for this former colleague of ours, Tom Hertin. * * * 
I am proud that he had the power in the legislative body to read that 
entire article. He thundered it. He made the public wake and see 
beyond what was simply a part of our knowledge on the subject with 
no action taken. But Heriin made the dictator in Italy call back the 
Fascisti. Every Fascist organization in the United States has been 
closed. Their flags, their oaths to be first and to be forever Italians, 
even though naturalized here, are suppressed for the moment, thanks to 
that orator who, when he means business, shoots both barrels.” 

Mr. JOHNSON evidently believes in rendering credit where it is due 
and his tribute to the Senator from Alabama is no more than that 
solon deserves. 


Fasci 


were 


L. W. 


Senator HEFLIn expresses the belief that the use of money and whisky 
on certain members of the State committee and outside influences are 
directly responsible for the action taken by the Alabama State com- 
mittee, December 16, 1929. 

He charges that one of those who participated as a member in the 
committee meeting and helped to arrange the primary plan for the 
State of Alabama was brought to Montgomery for that purpose from 
Norfolk, Va., and that he went there at the instance and at the expense 
of those who wanted done just what was done at the Montgomery 
meeting. 

Here is his statement: 

“One member of the State Democratic executive committee who voted 
to penalize Alabama Democrats who supported Hoover was R. W. 
Patrick, of Norfolk, Va. He had no right to participate in the meeting 
held at Montgomery, Ala., December 16, 1929. 

“The Virginia record shows that this same R. W. Patrick paid his 
poll tax at Norfolk, Va., and became a qualified voter of that State in 
1928. This same R. W. Patrick's name appears in the State poll tax 
list of qualified voters in the city of Norfolk, Va., issued December 10, 
1929, just six days before Patrick went to Montgomery, Ala., and 
declared himself to be a qualified voter of the State of Alabama by 
participating in the proceedings of the Alabama State committee and 
casting his vote to penalize and punish Democrats who did not support 
Smith. This is but one of the many ugly spots in the trickery and cor- 
ruption employed by the Roman-Tammany bunch to “get me” and 
humiliate and punish other Alabama Democrats who did not support 
Smith.” 

RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 10 o'clock 
p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, March 14, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, March 13, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, our Father, give all of us some small, sweet way to 
inspire some life and send it on its way rejoicing. Make the 
ordinary things of each day subservient, and keep us heroic and 
eager by the romance of spirituality which may enter our com- 
monest tasks. Oh, if life is of high value to us, it must come out 
of the living present and must throb with the blood of our daily 
lives. Father of mercy, forgive our sins and blot them out, 
not only in Thy book of remembrance but out of our minds and 
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Clothe us with a deep sense of our responsibility, and 

faithfully and wisely fulfill the mission Thou hast 
In the name of Christ, our Saviour. Amen. 


hearts. 
may we 
given us. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 4767. An act to authorize sale of iron pier in Delaware 
Bay near Lewes, Del. ; 

H. R. 7971. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the French Broad 
River on Tennessee Highway No. 9 near the town of Bridgeport, 
in Cocke County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. S287. An act granting the 
State Highway Commission of Virginia to 
already constructed across the Shenandoah 
County, Va., United States route No, 50; and 

H.R. 9180. An act to legalize a bridge across 
River at or near Weldon, N. C. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House 
requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 9979. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S$. 3502. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 


to the 
bridge 
Clarke 


of Congress 
maintain a 
River in 


consent 


the Roanoke 


is 


Illinois 
River, on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and thirty-fourth 
Street, in Cook County, State of Dllinois; 

S. 55 An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 


° 
S. oS. 





of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing bridge 


the 
hundred 
Iilinois ; 


Little Calumet River 
and forty-fifth Street, 


across 


Halsted 
Cook 


Street 
County, 


on 
in 


One 
of 


hear 
State 


S. 3504. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State | 


of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet 
River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and fortieth Street, 
in Cook County, State of Illinois; 

8.3505. An act to legalize a 
River at Freeport, Il. ; 

S. 3506. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Rock River at or near Prophetstown, IIL; 

$.3579. An act authorizing per capita payments to the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Indians; 

$. 3621. An act granting a right of way across the land of 
the United States for bridge purposes over the Louisiana and 
Texas Intracoastal Waterway; 


S. 3745. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 


bridge across the Pecatonica 


pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland River | 


at or near Smithland, Ky.; 

8. 3747. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at or near the mouth of Clarks River; and 

S.J. Res. 151. Joint 
the Interior to deliver water during the irrigafion season of 
1930 on the Uncompahgre project, Colorado. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Date and Mr. McKetrar members of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for 
the disposition of useless papers in the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Nye and Mr. PirrmMan members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in the act 
of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposition of 
useless papers in the executive departments.” for the disposition 
of useless papers in the Interior Department. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. RUTH PRATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a speech 
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delivered by the President of the U 
on March 10 in behalf of the Boy ts of America 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman from New York 
unanimous consent to print in the Recorp an address | 
by the President of the United States to the Boy 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. RUTH PRATT. Speaking at the dinner 


soy Scouts of America, the President said: 


nited States over the radio 
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It is true that our teachers are guiding our children 
steps of democracy, but I know of no agency that can be 
tful in support of this purpose than the scout movement. 
look over the Republic today, we find many failures in citizen- 
ship—we betrayals of those who have been selected to lead- 
ership. I can not conceive that these failures would take place if every 
who went to the polls was a good “scout” and every official 
d had ever been a real boy scout. 
ful statistic. There 
States. There is raw 


ration. 


more pow 
If we 
find many 
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who was elect 
I give you a 
the United 


power are about 1,000,000 boy 


material for 10,000,000 


ts in 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. RUTH PRATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
also to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a 
communication received by me from the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend her remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a communication received by her from the Merchants’ 
Association of New York. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a letter re- 
ceived from a daily newspaper in my district and my reply 
thereto 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
therein a letter received by him from a newspaper in his district 
and his reply thereto. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

IMMIGRATION—MINORITY VIEWS ON H. R. 10343 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the minority members of the Committee on Immigration 
may have five days from the filing of the majority report, which 
I understand will be to-day, within which to file minority views 
on the bill H. R. 10343. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the minority members of the Committee on 
Immigration may have five days within which to file minority 
views on the bill H. R. 10343. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have ordered a reprint of the bill (S. 15) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 


ment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, with the accompanying | 


amendment. I make this request at the suggestion of the 
uperintendent of the document room. All copies of the bill 
have been exhausted and no authority exists for a reprint with- 
out an order of the House. There are great demands from 
Members and others who are entitled to receive copies of the 
bill for such copies. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unan- 
imous consent for a reprint of the bill 8S. 15, with the accom- 
panying amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
that only goes to the limit provided under the rule? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; that is under the rule, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9979) making appropri- 
ations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1981, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to all of the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference, and the appointment 
of House conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 9979, 
with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to all of the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 


| OOO. 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman from Indiana discussed the advisability of 
sending this bill to conference with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] or the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BUCHANAN]? 

Mr. WOOD. I have not. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman from 
Indiana~ would withhold his request for the moment until he 
can confer with these gentlemen with reference to sending this 
bill to conference. This bill contains an appropriation put on 
in the Senate as I understand it of $100,000,000 for the Farm 
Board. Examining the record this morning I find there was no 
hearing of: that item, nothing in the record except the language 
of the Budget in sending the item up to the Congress. It occurs 
to me, and I think it will to other members of the House, when 
they recall the history of it, that we ought to have some informa- 
tion as to the necessities of that board. While I am on my feet 
let me say to the gentleman from Indiana that at the time the 
conference was held and we agreed to reduce taxation by 
$160,000,000, it was stated by the Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, or by the Secretary himself, I do not recall which at the 
moment, that the necessities of the Farm Board would require 
$200,000,000 additional appropriation in this Congress. 

I want to know why the necessities of the board have been 
reduced since December from $200,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
Without any hearing in the Senate, without any opportunity for 
investigation, it seems to me that the gentleman from Indiana 
ought to consider the propriety of taking this bill to his com- 
mittee and ascertaining some of the facts with reference to this 
item. I ask the gentleman to withhold his request until the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN] can be consulted about the matter. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to withholding 
my request, and I will withhold it and have the consultation 
spoken of. There is a very great necessity why this bill should 
be passed, if it is to be passed, very quickly, because there are 


|} many activities of the Government that are now in distress on 
| account of this deficiency bill not having passed at an earlier 


date. 


Mr. GARNER. While I realize that some of these items 


| should become law at an early date, yet I take it that 24 hours 


would be an unreasonable time in which to consider the 
matter. 


Mr. WOOD. 


not 


Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the request for the 
present and will renew it later in the day. 


Mr. GARNER. I hope the gentleman will consider the matter 
and look over the record and consider the question of getting 
some information for this House and for the country on the 
necessity of the Farm Board, and what is the reason for the 
$100,000,000 at this time. 

Mr. WOOD. I agree with the gentleman on that proposition. 
It was the intention of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House to have made some investigation upon this request for 
$100,000,000 and the statement that they would need $100,000,- 
But we assumed that hearings were held over in the other 
body. 

Mr. GARNER. But there were no hearings, and the chair- 
man of the Senate committee said that he knew nothing about 
it except the recommendation of the Budget. If you take testi- 
mony you must take it before your committee. It is not often 
that you summon witnesses before a joint conference? 

Mr. WOOD. No. 

Mr. GARNER. Then it seems to me advisable to get these 
facts before you go to conference. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request for the 
time being. 

STATISTICS CONCERNING DEBENTURES ON FARM PRODUCTS 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I asked for this time in 
order to get permission to insert certain tables in the Recorp 
showing the burdens on the Treasury, on the one hand, and the 
benefits to the different agricultural commodities, on the other 
hand, of the Senate debenture amendments in the pending tariff 
bill. I do not at this time wish to discuss the merits or demerits 
of the debenture. The tables can be used later for study and 
discussion, either for or against the debenture proposal. 

The agricultural commodities in these tables are in three 
groups: First, agricultural commodities and manufactured food 





‘ v % vv 
1930 CONGRESSIONAL 
products, containing 135 items; second, tobacco and tobacco 
munufactures, containing 6 items; and, third, cotton and cotton 
manufactures, containing 64 items. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend my remarks 
by printing these tables in the Recorp and also a letter which 
I have here from the chairman of the Tariff Commission explain 
ing the tables. 

Heretofore there have been estimates 
fits of the debenture, 


on the costs and bene 
which were largely guesses, It occurred 
to me we should have something more reliable and accurate. 
So about a month ago I the Tariff Commission for 
such reliable and accurate information. I received these tables 
u few days ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing the 
tables referred to, including the letter from the Tariff Com 
mission. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
Speaker, I wish to ask if 
Tariff Commission? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. They were. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. What period do they cover? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am glad the gentleman asked that ques- 
tion. They are based on the exports for the calendar year 1929, 
Instead of using the tariff rates of existing law I asked the 
conmission to use the rates in the House tariff bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That debenture amendment 
on in the Senate bill rather than on the 
here? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Of course, the debenture has general 
upplication to any rate in the tariff law when the debenture 
But at my request the commission the 
bill, because that will present a more a 


called on 


Mr. 
the 


Reserving the right to object, 
these tables were prepared by) 


was put 
rates as established 


operates, took 


in the House urate 


picture of costs and benefits if the pending tariff bill with the | 
1} 


debenture becomes law. 

Mr. JONES of Texus. I take it that these 
ried on the assumption that the debenture on 
would be effectively in operation all the time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The Norris amendment makes the opera- 
tion of the debenture optional with the Federal Farm Board. 
Hlowever, there is pending in the Senate the Brookhart amend 
ment to make the debenture operation mandatory on the ex- 
ports of all agricultural commodities. The tables give 
effect of the operation of the debenture on each agricultural 
commodity separately. If you want the 
the debenture, either on all or any one or 
commodities, vou can readily get the desired information by 
consulting these tables. If you want the figures on all, the 
tables give them. If you want the figures on wheat, cattle, cot- 
ton, or tobacco, or any other agricultural product, all you will 
have to do is to consult the tables 

Mr. JONES of Texas. On the assumption, of course, that 
the House rates were in effect? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. In these computations 
civen te possible countervailing duties? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No. 

Mr. COLE. That would affect the practical outcome very 
seriously ? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It might. My purpose in presenting these 
net to furnish ammunition for or against the deben- 
I simply want to get the facts before the House, so that 
if this proposition before the House for consideration 
again, the House will have the accurate information at hand 
to intelligently discuss and consider the debenture proposed. 

Mr. COLE. Those who seek to secure benefits under this 
debenture must take into consideration the laws of other coun- 
tries and the effect of such laws on the operation of the deben- 
ture, should they not? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
debenture proposal 
action. 


tables are cur- 
all 


these items 


costs 


more agricultural 


has 


consideration 


tables is 
ture. 


comes 


That 


comes 


can be discussed when 
before this House for 


matter 
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the 
final 
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and benefits of | 


been | 
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Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Spe 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes 

Mr. KETCHAM. May I ask the 
source of the tables Who prepared them‘ 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The 
I called upon the chairman 
nish the data contained it 
and which I d to have pr 
of the agricultural experts i 

Mr. KETCHAM. From t 
he inclined to think that tl 
partiality ? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. lo not 
ibont that. 

Mr. KETCHAM. 
pared. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is nothing 
There is nothing in them but facts and 
prepared as an argument either for or 
propo al 

The SPEAKER. Is 
gentleman from lowa? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO FILE 
LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
have permission to file, not later than midnight to-night, 

ininority views on the Johnson bill (H. R. 10881) as 
iber of the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 


I nay 


my OW 


SPEAKER. The 
that he 
ority views on 
‘was ho obje 


gentleman from Indiana asks 
miuy have until midnight to-night to 
the bill H. R. 10381. Is there objection ? 


‘ ’ 
Lion 


TAFT AND THE FILIPINOS 


Mr. OSIAS. Mr. 
in the Recorp as 
to the first 

The SPEAKER 


“asks 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
an extension of my remarks, a 


The gentleman from the Philippine Islands 
consent to extend own remarks in the 
Recorp Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, the Grim Reaper once again claimed 
another victim. It was William Howard Taft in life. Here 
after history will immortalize him as Taft, the good and great 
American, the good and great servant, the good and great man. 

When I was a student I recall reading a 
about Taft. I do not reeall the author, 
exact year. But I do distinctly remember that the writer pre- 
sented Taft's as a career of big tasks. Taft's death closed a 
veritable career of great tasks performed conscientiously, faith- 
fully, and well, 

Taft was a big-hearted man. And he was a man—good and 
great. History does not need to honor him. 
and his record of deeds and accomplishments constitute his best 
monument, 

His genial nature was a great factor in winning the Filipino 


unanimous his 


people’s confidence in the aims and purposes of the American | 


Government. Taft helped lay the foundation for the stable 
government which has long obtained in the Philippines. He 
assisted in the permanent solution of the Philippine agrarian 
problem. He was greatly instrumental in the establishment of 


self-government in the municipalities and provinces of our island | 


nation. He was the first American civil governor. He inaugu- 


rated the first Philippine Assembly while he was Secretary of | 


War. As governor, as Secretary of War, as President of the 
United States, Taft steadfastly held to his Philippine policy 
tersely expressed in five words which should forever be 
remembered : 


The Philippines for the Filipinos. 


I repeat, Taft was not only a good and great American. He 
wis a good and great man. A little song that has for years 
been popular among certain circles and hilarious stag parties 
used to be sung for the purpose of making fun of Taft and to 
reflect upon the Filipino, whom he called “ our brown brother.” 
The refrain runs thus: 

Ile 


mine 


may be a brother of William H. Taft, but he ain’t no brother of 


I wonder if those men who used to delight in singing that song 
do not now realize what pigmies they are by the side of that 
great and good man, who could look upon his fellow man as his 
brother regardless of nationality or race! 

Let these insignificant words serve as a wreath coming from 
the grateful people of the Philippines at the tomb of Taft—the 
governor, the Secretary of War, the President, the Chief Justice, 
the man, good and great. The people and Government of the 
United States could build no greater monument to Taft than to 
free the people whom he helped prepare for independent self- 
government and thus make real Taft’s fond desire of truly 
making- 

The Philippines for the Filipinos. 

COM MERCIAL 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the post-office situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the post- 
office situation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, recently the House adopted an 
amendment to the annual appropriation act providing the money 
for rent, light, and heat of postal quarters, forbidding the pay- 
ment of any rent for the commercial post-office station at St. 
Paul, Minn., because the Government has condemned the prop- 
erty and given the Post Office Department possession of the 
building, which is to be torn down to make way for a new 
Federal building which has been appropriated for, 


POST OFFICE STATION AT ST. PAUL, MINN, 


uuani- | 
file | 


brief tribute | 
American civil governor of the Philippine Islands. | 


| postal station, 


He made history, | 
| itself, and the lease and made an award of $317,000. 
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Two years ago the Post Office Department stopped paying the 
rent on this station, alleging fraud and excessive rental terms of 
the lease, and the Government entered suit for $280,000 overpay- 
ment of rent on the basis of the real valuation of the property. 
This case is still pending in court, as is also an appeal on the 
condemnation order. The Post Office Department had no busi- 
ness inserting in their estimates for rent an item for St. Paul 
for the next fiscal year. When the House removed this item 
the Postmaster General and his assistants appeared before the 


| Appropriations Committee of the Senate and requested that the 


amendment be stricken out of the bill, alleging that the depart- 


| ment had no intention of paying this rent anyway, and that the 


money was needed for the rent of temporary quarters when the 
Government should move out of the present commercial sta- 
tion to make way for its demolition. The effect and purpose of 
the amendment was to definitely terminate this lease by statute 
and eliminate a long-drawn-out court trial. The effect of elimi- 
nating the amendment would be to ratify this lease and destroy 
the Government's case in court and force the Government to 
continue to pay $120,000 per year for the next 12 years for this 
which has a value of less than $200,000 and 
which is falling down through cheap and faulty construction, 


- | and which the city of St. Paul has condemned as unsafe, in- 
magazine article | 


the magazine, or the | 


sanitary, and dangerous to life. 

The court has condemned the property and given the Govern- 
ment possession, but the Post Office Department has not moved 
out, although plenty of available temporary quarters have been 
offered to the Government at but a fraction of the rental paid 
for this station. When the commissioners appointed by the 
court made their award under the condemnation proceedings, 
they took into consideration the value of the land, the building 
Now, the 
Post Office Department admits that it prejudiced the Govern- 
ment’s case by inserting the item for rent in the appropriation 
bill in the first place, and the Postmaster General has suggested 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee that to meet the situ- 
ation they reduce the total lump-sum appropriation by the 
amount of $60,000, admitting now that the other $60,000 of the 
$120,000 for St. Paul is all he will need for rent of temporary 
quarters. This move, however, is simply a subterfuge and will 
not accomplish the purpose. 

The lump-sum appropriation is made up of explanatory esti- 
mates, which are in printed form and can be submitted as docu- 
mentary evidence in the court trial. This document shows that 
$120,000 was allocated for St. Paul, which is the exact amount 
of rental called for under the terms of this lease that the Gov- 
ernment seeks to cancel. 

The effect of leaving this item in the lump sum appropriation 
act without a specific elimination could be only to ratify the 
lease. 

I wish to quote from a letter addressed to an Assistant United 
States Attorney General by the then First Assistant Postmaster 
General, dated May 4, 1929, in regard to the make-up of the 
estimates for the fiscal year 1930: 

It will be noted that we start with an amount representing the 
actual obligations in force at the time the estimate is prepared. In- 
cluded in this, of course, is the amount required to pay the rent for 
the commercial station. 


You will note that he says that the estimate represents actual 
obligations and that can mean nothing else than a ratification 
of the lease, one of the most unconscionable contracts the United 
States has ever entered, which provides for the payment of 


| $120,000 per year on a property worth less than $200,000. The 


building although only eight years old has deteriorated so rap- 
idly that it is falling apart; it is settling and has huge cracks 
in the walls and the roof is built of second-hand planks and is 
in danger of collapse. This lease should be terminated and there 
should be no “ifs” and “ ands” about it. 

If it is the intention of the Post Office Department to make 
no more payments of rent under this lease, it should be made 
plain by statute, which will be done by the adoption of the 
House amendment. This will settle the question without any 
long, drawn out court interpretations as to what might or might 
not be the effect or have been meant by the reduction of $60,000 
in the lump-sum appropriation. 

If there is no intention on the part of the Government to pay 
this rent, it should be specifically so stated in the law, then there 


| can not be any possibility of misinterpretation by anyone later. 


When the Senate was considering the amendment apparently 
a well-organized campaign of protest was received from bond- 
holders all over the country by Senators and Representatives 
against the amendment. 

The same man that owns this postal station owns a great 
number of other postal stations upon which there has been prac- 
ticed the worst kind of high financial juggling in exorbitant 
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bond issues upon fictitions and fraudulent values. He has been 
permitted to indulge in an orgy of high finance. On this one 
station alone, at St. Paul, he has bonded the property for 600 
per cent more than its value and had prospective additional 
bond issues that would have brought it up to over 1,000 per cent 
of its actual value. 
leases throughout the United States, from coast to coast; 
tion that they were Government bonds. As a matter of fact, 
they are not obligations of the United States Government in any 
sense of the word; they are obligations of a private corporation 
and these bondholders can still look to the corporation for re- 
demption. My interest is in protecting the public against these 
exorbitant and fraudulent rentals. This one man who has 
specialized in postal properties in the wholesale issuance of 
bonds on such properties has been successful in having prac 
tically all of these leases made noncancelable. 

In one issue of bonds on the St. Paul station the records show 
that he received 30 per cent commission. The issue was for 
$300,000, and he personally received $90,000 in commission. 
This is typical of his whole policy. 
only by exorbitant rentals and unfair questionable leases. It 
seems that no matter who bid on these postal stations this one 
man, Jacob Kulp, always got the contracts. This can easily be 
understood when you find the type of building that has been put 
up as represented by the inadequate cheaply and dangerously 
constructed building at St. Paul. 

There have been rumblings about the leasing policies and the 
situation in the Post Office Department for a number of years, 
and it is high time that this matter be thoroughly aired and 


investigated and all of the facts brought to the full view of | 


public examination. This policy has been going on for at least 
10 or 12 years, and it is time that this policy be discontinued. 
I am sure that if Congress will ascertain all of the facts in the 
case it will summarily demand an immediate change of policy. 

I have introduced a resolution asking for a House investiga- 
tion of all of the facts. If there is nothing to be covered up and 
nothing wrong’in the department or its leasing policy the de- 
partment should welcome such an_ investigation. Serious 


charges have been made and the public is entitled to a full | 


examination of the facts. Recently Postmaster General Brown 
gave Mr. Serour of Illinois a memorandum which was read on 
the floor of the House in connection with postal leases. 

Among other things he said that all post-office leases had 
eancelable clauses. I have checked this matter up and find in 
the Director of the Budget’s office that practically no leases 
have the cancelable clause any more with the exception of those 
where Government projects have already been authorized. In 
other words, practically all post-office leases are now noncancel- 
able. The Postmaster General also included an appraisal of 
the St. Paul commercial post-office station that was one of the 
most astounding things I have ever seen. It was nearly $300,000 
more than an appraisal made by the Post Office Department just 
two years previous. One item alone is typical; he listed the 
furniture and fixtures at $63,000. I have been advised by the 
county assessor of the county in which this building is located 
that he has a sworn statement for the year 1928 by the owners 
that the equipment was valued at $29,462. In 1929 the owners 
made no return at all on the equipment. I have since located 
the manufacturers of the equipment and they advise me that the 
equipment was sold for $25,000. The owners listed in their cost 
of the whole project $12,500 as payment for the use of a party 
wall, when in reality they paid but $300 for this privilege. In 
the second appraisal, which was sent to Mr. Sproun and read on 
the floor of the House, citing a value of some $677,000 in face 
condemnation action gave an award of $317,000 for the building 
land and value of the lease, the Postmaster General used the 
owners own figures as the basis for the valuation of this prop- 
erty. This appraisal is made up in just such ways as I have 
indicated and it is a fictitious, untrue, and fraudulent represen- 
tation of the value. 

I have just learned that the Post Office Department has 
recently ordered a reappraisal of all leased properties, possibly 
anticipating just such an investigation as the House has been 
asked to make, to determine the reasonableness of the rentals 
made in reference to the value of the property. In any event, 
it is very enlightening to find that it was on this new appraisal 
that nearly $300,000 was added to the Post Office Department’s 
own appraisal of two years previous. If similar increases have 
been added throughout the whole country, it would certainly be 
well for Congress to investigate and to have a true appraisal 
made of these properties and then check the rentals paid. 

I think that if this is done you will find that the annual ap- 
propriation item for rent of leased post-office stations can be 
reduced 8 or 10 million dollars a year, if not more, The Post- 


| master 


He has done the same thing with postal | that is the only possible effect striking the amendment out would 


he | 
has misled the public into buying these bonds on the representa- | 


This has been made possible | 


| solve 
of the fact that commissioners appointed by a Federal court in | 


| in my opinion, is it the view of a majority of o 
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General and his assistants opposed the amendment 
which was adopted by the House forbidding the payment of any 
rent for the St. Paul Commercial Post Office Station under the 
terms of the lease before the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Why are they so interested in protecting this lease, because 


have—to protect this lease and the lessor. 
PROHIBITION 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a statement 
which I made before the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
on the so-called Summers bill to regulate the sale of perishable 
products in interstate commerce ; also a statement which I made 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House on the question 
of prohibition. 

The SPEAKER. 


PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


The gentleman from North Dakota asks 


| unanimous consent to print in the Recorp two statements made 


by hinr—one before the Committee on Agriculture and the other 
before the Committee on the Judiciary. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, | include herewith a statement made by me before 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives on 
March 6, 1930, in connection with its hearings on proposals to 
repeal the eighteenth amendment and the Federal prohibitory 
laws, 

A special reason for including this statement in the Recorp 
is the fact that representatives of the press, who apparently have 
very “wet” leanings, sent out a misleading and garbled report 
with reference thereto. On the basis of this unfair report some 
cuustic criticisms have been made about me in my State. 

Such report, for instance, stated that I testified that the 
farmers of North Dakota since the advent of prohibition are 
drinking milk instead of intoxicating liquor. A reading of the 
remarks I made will indicate that the only reference which I 
made to milk was that this product of our American farms is 
now being consumed by American workmen in our factories 
with their noon meal while before prohibition many of such 
workmen patronized the corner saloon for a can of beer. 

The report also attributed to me certain claims made with 
reference to the prosperity of North Dakota since prohibition, 
which I did not make at all. Some general assertions as to 
such prosperity were included in a statement signed by leading 
farmers, professional men, and business men of North Dakota, 
which I gladly presented to the committee at the suggestion of 
leading “dry” organizations of our district. I have made so 
many speeches on the floor of the House during the past six 
years asking for Federal legislation that will help to solve our 
many farm problems that it should not be necessary for me to 
indicate to my colleagues that the farmers of the Northwest are 
not enjoying the prosperity which they richly deserve, but are 
in many cases in desperate straits. 

[I regret that the situation seems to be such that the large 
news agencies of the country very seldom report any so-called 
“dry” speeches made in Congress or before congressional com- 
mittees in a fair manner. A cursory reading of my statement 
before the Judiciary Committee plainly shows that such a con- 
tention is well founded. It is as follows: 

Mr. Burtness. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the conrmittee, the 
principal reason for my appearing here this the fact that 
Mr. Pierce Blewett, of Jamestown, N. Dak., appeared before this 
committee some 10 days ago, and from his testimony, apparently, wanted 
the committee and wanted the country to believe that all 
the many farnr problems existing throughout the country, 
particularly in the Northwest, would be the repeal of the 
amendment and of the Volstead Act. 

That is not the unanimous sentiment of the people of my State, nor, 
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Mr. Burtness. If you refer to the use of barley in our crop system, in 
our general rotation system, it is true that the cultivation of barley 
works in very well, and lt is an important crop in North Dakota, 

Mr. LaAGuarpta. Then he said: 

“In that area they would reduce their wheat acreage, and for that 
reason we had no wheat surplus.” 

Mr. Burtngess. Well, of course, anyone who says that we had no 
wheat surplus prior to the advent of prohibition simply does not know 
the facts. The surplus of our wheat has not been larger in recent 
years in totals or percentages than it has been on the average for 
We have always had to export, on the average, approximately 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat. Our wheat acreage, of course, increased 
by tremendous bounds during the war, due to the propaganda carried on 
by the Government for the planting of more wheat to win the war; 
and without giving the exact figures, roughly, our wheat acreage in- 
creased from something like 52,000,000 acres throughout the country to 
something like 75,000,000 acres because of that propaganda—almost a 
50 per cent increase in the acreage. This was brought about not be- 
cause of the prohibition law, not to any decrease in the barley acreage, 
but was due to the fact that the Government sent out word to us that 
we must, throughout the wheat districts of the West, increase our wheat 
acreage ; and it has been rather difficult to get that wheat acreage down 
again to the pre-war level. But it has gradually come down and it is 
now substantially down to the general average. The marginal lands 


due probably to the agricultural depression seem to be getting out of 
production. 


decades, 


Mr. LaGuarptia. But the fact remains that the farmers are planting 
wheat, where heretofore they planted rye and barley and the crops 
mentioned by Mr. Blewett. 

Mr. Burtness. No; I would not agree to that. I think our barley 
acreage now is fully as large as before the war and rye about the same. 
I have not the exact figures with me, but my judgment is that the barley 
acreage in the last few years has been greater than it was prior to 1919. 

Mr. LAGuARDIA. A moment ago you stated that you believed that 
manufacture of near beer consumed a great deal of barley and those 


| other crops. 


Mr. BurTness. It does. I have not the exact figures, 

Mr. LaGuarpta. Well, in 1917 there were 2,770,984,000 pounds of 
malt, 125,632,269 pounds of rice, 41,958,753 pounds of hops consumed 
for beer, while since prohibition—let us take 1928—there were only 
152,382,000 pounds of malt, 4,417,000 pounds of rice, and 3,317,000 
pounds of hops. So you see there is quite a reduction in the consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Burtness. Oh, I did not say there was not a reduction. I only 
contended that there are other lawful markets, and the use of barley 
for near beer is one. But there are various other ways in which the 
demands for farm products—not simply barley, but other farm prod- 
ucts—have been increased because of the prohibition law, in my 


Mr. LAGuarpiA. Then you stated that you could not reconcile the 
statement that more alcohol is consumed now 
products than before prohibition—— 

Mr. BurtsNess. More intoxicating liquors, not alcohol. 

Mr. LaGvuarpta. More intoxicating liquor. You are aware of the 
fact that enormous quantities of alcohol are made from Cuban black- 
strap? 

Mr. Burtness. I am not an expert on the subject. 

Mr. LaGvarpra. Well, what do you know about the increase in corn 
sugar? You are aware of the fact that we produced 152,000,000 pounds 
of corn sugar in 1921, and it Jumped to 904,803,000 pounds in 1927? 

Mr. Burress. It was one of the items that I overlooked including 
in the credit column. Corn sugar is a farm product. My friends from 
Iowa are tremendously interested in it. They are very anxious that 
corn sugar be used in the making of jams and jellies, the canning of 
vegetables, and a lot of other products, without requiring a specific 
label; and, of course, we all know that many plants are now producing 
corn sugar made from a product of the American farm, 

Mr. LaGuaArpra. You would not say that this remarkable increase of 
400 per cent is due to increased consumption of jam in the country, 
would you? 

Mr. Burress. I will not say jam alone. Undoubtedly, corn sugar— 
we must admit the facts—much corn sugar is going into the illicit 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors; but much of it is also going into 
perfectly legitimate enterprises, whose use of corn sugar is increasing 
tremendously. 

Mr. LAGuarpta. As to that portion of it which is going into the manu- 
facture of illicit aleohol, have you heard a single, solitary Member from 
the dry State of lowa protest or try to stop it? 

Mr. BurtTNess. Your observation and opportunities for hearing the 
protests of the people from Iowa are just as good as mine, so I can not 
see that I can add anything to that. 

Mr. LaGuarpiA. Mr. Green, the president of the American Federation 
of Labor, in a communication addressed to Mr. Wickersham, and also in 
a letter to the President, in which he inclosed his communication, stated 
that $110,000,000 worth of farm products would be used in the produc- 


and less agricultural 
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of 
light beer. 
I want to ask you, assuming that the modification of the Volstead law, 
to the extent of permitting the manufacture of beer, would consume suffl- 
cient farm products to take up the slack, and thereby stabilize prices, 
would you, as one of the best friends of the farmers in Congress, resist 
such a modification? 
Mr 
Mr 
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tion if the law was so amended as to permit the manufacture 


beer, 
of 


BurtNess. Of course, I do not agree with you in your premise—— 
LaGuarpDIA. Well, let us assume it to be right. I do not say it is 
facts. 

Because 


say, those 

Mr. out many other factors. I am 
one of those who believe that if beer, for instance, was manufactured 
to the extent the sale thereof would up so much of the 
funds of the people of this country for that purpose that our other 
farm products would be just as seriously hurt by that result the 
benefit arising therefrom would amount to. 

But, answering your question more specifically, I think I presented 
my viewpoint and the viewpoint of the people of my State, that we 
feel that this question is of greater importance than simply trying to 
check up the reference to one or two with the 
detriments to those specific crops. And I will say that I would not 
vote for it. 

Mr. LAGuARDIA. We had a great 
the increased prosperity of the country since prohibition. You and I 
both served in Congress before prohibition. Is it not true that we were 
never faced with the necessity of farm relief legislation, to the extent 
of the enormous appropriation authorized, before prohibition? 

Mr. Burryess. I not a Member of Congress until 1921. 

Mr. LaGuarpia. Well, you were an authority farming 
then, before that? 

Mr. BURTNESS. am entirely too modest to make that 
But I would this thought to the gentleman: That we have 
had many problems presented in Congress since the war that were not 
presented to the Congress of this country prior to the war. 

Mr. LaGuarpiA. And prohibition being one of them? 

Mr. Burtness. Of course, prohibition and the problems involving the 
sale of intoxicating liquors is one of such important problems. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. BURTNESS - 
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Swanson, Speaking for myself, and a great many of my con- 
I want to the gentleman from New York that we 
are opposed to the use of corn sugar for the making of illicit liquor, 
or any misuse of that product. 


Mr. Burtness. I thank the committee 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I 
statement made by me before the Agricultural Committee of 
the House of Representatives on February 18, 1930, in support 
of the bill H. R. 5 introduced by Mr. Summers of Washing- 
ton, the object of which is to suppress unfair and fraudulent 
practices in the marketing of perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Briefly, it provides for licensing those who operate as com 
mission merchants, dealers, or brokers in fruits and vegetables 
in interstate commerce. The administration of the act is by 
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for its consideration, 
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any differences of this kind arising with reference to livestock, beef 
or — 

Mr. KIncuecor. Certainly; I have sued railroads for losses incurred. 

Mr. Burrness. The railroads causing loss of livestock, but the rail- 
roads are not buying livestock; that is In reference to the contract of 
as insurers or for negligence, and you can get service on the 
railroad companies in your own jurisdiction. You do not have to travel 
a thou fifteen hundred miles in order to get service on a rail 
road company But I am talking of commission men. 

Mr. KINcHEWwE. I realize there is crookedness in the 
not kine 


carriage, 
sand or 
I do 


trade. 


w how 


not 


to every other buvlness that goes in interstate commerce, especially 
livestock 

Mr. BURTNESS. 
can not take the 
tical difference between the situation in the case of perishable fruits and 
vegetable one hand and products such as livestock, which goes 
to a packing plant. A few large packing plants throughout the country 


most of the business, 
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condition of the 
Sometimes people are disappointed in the 
naturé¢ tut there has not the 
other products that are not perishable that, I believe, 
committed in and the fruit markets of this 
country on the part of a great many commission men 

And, after all, what this bill attempt to reach? It attempts 
to reach, as I read it, only fraudulent practices. That is all it does; 
and if there are fraudulent practices in the livestock market or in 
any other market that might be referred to, then I think it also is 
a problem that should be tackled by Congress; and if such a situation 
exists I would not say we have not the power or should not consider it. 
But the situation before this committee to-day is that fraudulent prac- 
tices are brought to your attention in a very important industry in 
this country; that is, the fruit and vegetable industry. 

Let me give you one other reference that Mr. Barnes made, and then 
I will be through. [Continues reading :] 

“Another concern in lowa ordered a car of seed potatoes, and when 
they arrived they rejected them on the ground they were very, very 
dirty, large amount of small potatoes, wet and moldy.” 

Note the ground for rejection. [Continues reading :] 

“We sent C. L. Fitch of the Agricultural College of Ames to inspect 
the car and he wired us that they were strictly U. S. 1, no small 
potatoes, no wet potatoes, and no mold and stock bright and clean, all 


sort, receipts they get. 


is human been 
reference to these 
been vegetable 


have the 


does 


of which was directly opposite to the statement made to justify the | 


buyer's rejections.” 

Surely you do not want much better authority for the inspection of 
a car of potatoes that has been rejected on specific grounds than the 
authority of the representative of the Agricultural College at Ames, 
Iowa, one of the outstanding educational institutions of this country. 

Mr. KercuAM (presiding). Right at this point, will you. please say 
whether the gentleman, Mr. Barnes, whose letter you bave been reading, 
is a representative of the dealers or producers? 

Mr. Burrness. He is a large producer himself. 
a commission man. 

Mr, KercHam. A dealer? 

Mr. LBurrness. Yes. He buys from farmers. He produces, himself; 
he has a number of farms; he is possibly a dealer more than anything 
else, although he is a large producer. 

Mr. Apkins. He is not interested in cooperative marketing? 

Mr. Burrness. There is no potato cooperative association at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., where Mr. Barnes lives, but as a producer he attends 
many meetings of producers. He is a member of the 


in the cooperative associations. 

Mr. ASWELL. As a matter of fact, this man you quoted is opposed to 
cooperatives. He is not connected in any way with them, 

Mr. ADKINS. That would put him out of business with a cooperative. 

Mr. Burtness. He himself is not managing a cooperative associa- 
tion; no. 

Mr. ASWELL. He is not a member of one, either? 

Mr. Burrness. Not that I know of. 

Mr. ASWELL. There seem to be conflicting reports—one by Ames, 
Iowa, and one by another. How would this bill cure that without 
earrying it to court? 

Mr. Buatness. The bill, in my judgment, will cure it, for this 
rearon: That these men who are to bé engaged in the business of com- 
mission merchants, brokers, and so on—whatever you want to call 
them—under the terms of this bill must have a license, and they will 
be afraid to raise that sort of a question without justification, inasmuch 
as you are making it unlawful for them to make any fraudulent repre- 
sentation with respect to any shipment made, and all of the other 
provisions of the bill, including power of revocation of license, 
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Mr. Jongs. Let me ask you a question right there. I am interested 
in this. I am not prejudging the measure or expressing an opinion 
but I notice in section 4 that every commission merchant, dealer, or 
broker would have to secure a license. I have a number of small 
dealers in towns in my section—and I am sure they are likewise 
found all over the country—who just sell these fruits and vegetables 
in a little confectionery store. Would they have to secure a license? 

Mr. Burtyess,. Oh, no. 

Mr. Jones. They are dealers in vegetables and these things. I was 
wondering if your language was not broad enough to cover them. 

Mr. Burtness. The definition of “dealer,” in subdivision 6, page 2, 
is “any person engaged in the business of buying or selling, other than 
at retail.” 

Senator Jonrs. That is all right. 

Mr. BueTness (continues reading): 

“That this act shall not apply to retailers buying in less than 
carload quantities ”— 

As well as other limitations. 

Senator Jongs. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. KINCHELOR, Why is it these potato growers could not go into 
an association and establish these clearing-house associations? 

Mr. BurTNeEss. That is a big problem. 

Mr. KINCHELO®. It is a big problem, of course. 

Mr. Burtness. The difficulties of getting started under the Federal 
marketing act, or otherwise, are as well known to you as to mr. 

Mr. KincuEe Log. They will never start if they have a club over some 
fellow, saying, “ If you do not do that we will put you out of business.” 

Mr. Burtygss. The people who would be put out of business here are 
it will not have any effect whatsoever upon the middle- 
man that is not guilty of fraudulent practices, but it will reach the 
fellow who is guilty of fraudulent practices; and there seems to me at 
least to be absolutely no danger in this bill for any commission man 
who wants to deal honestly with the people he is representing and 
who desires in good faith to live up to his contracts. 

Someone mentioned livestock a few minutes ago. You have passed 
the packers and stockyards act for the control of the packing industry, 
and which is no way different in principle from the control of this 
industry, only in a different form. Federal legislation also regulates 
the grain exchanges. 

Mr. ADKINS. Do you know there are thousands of pigs, sheep, and 
cattle solid on mail order? As a concrete example, one that could very 
well illustrate thousands of instances, a man buys a pig on a mail 
order. The seiler guarantees it to be so-and-so. I saw the pig shipped. 
It got there and he wrote a letter back that the pig did not quite come 
up to the specifications, but that he could use him at so much less 
money or ship him back. We get lots of that kind of thing. 

Mr. Burtngess. Those pigs are mostly for breeding purposes? 

Mr. ADKINS. Why, yes. In fairness to those men, why not include 
them? Why make a collection agency for one class of people? He 
There are hundreds of that 


Mr. Burtness. Oh, yes. Here is a question of drawing an arbitrary 


| line, not on principle but simply drawing a line between what is prac- 


tical, what is required, and the situation as it has developed in our 
business progress, and what is not required. Of course, the incidents 
you speak of are largely intrastate, an infinitesimal percentage as com- 
pared with the amount of business that is done by commission merchants. 
Mr. ADKINS. Men are making their living out of that just the same? 
Mr, ASWELL. One question for my information: In the long hearings 
on the Farm Board it was agreed to establish fruit and vegetable divi- 
sions, and we had extensive hearings, and then one of the fruit and 


| Vegetable men was selected as one of the members of the Farm Board. 
| Every man interested in agriculture admits the necessity of the Farm 
| Board above any other boards. 
| bill have on the operations of the Farm Board? 
board of directors | 
of associations in which producers are included, which possibly takes | 


What effect would the passage of this 


Mr. Burtness. I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. ASWELL. In what way? 

Mr. Burtnwss. I think we will all agree, or if we will not all agree 
it is at ieast my judgment, that regardless of what the success of the 
operations of the Federal marketing law may be we are not going to 
eliminate all the so-called middlemen, whether it be in the meat business, 
the grain trade, or in the fruit and vegetable business. 

Mr. ASWELL. It does not necessarily have that object? 

Mr. Burtngss. No. Many feel, however, that such is going to be the 
result; that all of the products in a certain line, all of the grain or all 
of the produce of a certain kind, will eventually be handled by co- 
operatives and the agency that is encouraged by the Federal Farm 
Board, the national agency that is set up. Personally I do not think 
that will ever be the result. If these agencies ever handled 50 per 
cent of the products of the country, I think they will be doing very 
well; and if they can do that I believe they will accomplish what was 
hoped for by the farm bill; that is, that they will be able to stabilize 
prices; but there will still be a tremendous amount of wheat, corn, 
livestock, fruit, and vegetables, as well as butter, and so on, handled 
very much the same as they are handled now but, let us hope, under 
more stabilized prices. 
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Mr. ASWELL. Would not the passage of this bill encourage the han- | 
dling of fruits and vegetables outside of the Farm Board? 

Mr. BurTNESS. Not at all. 

Mr. ASWELL. You have just said so, practically. 

Mr. Burtness. There will be tlie necessity then, as now, for honesty 
among middlemen. 

Mr. ASWELL. You do not have much faith in the Farm Board? 

Mr. Burtness. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. You did not vote for it. 

Mr. Burrness. Oh, yes; I surely did. 

Mr. AsweLu. Then I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Burtness. I actively supported the bill on the floor of the 
House. I must say that I did not have quite the faith in this last 
bill I did in the equalization-fee bill, for I want to be frank. I hope 
some day I will be forced to change my mind. I have not seen any 
thing yet in the results to cause me to change my mind with respect 
to that, but I have every hope for the Farm Board. I want the Farm 
Board encouraged in every way possible. 

Mr. ASWELL, You do not really think thig bill encourages the Farm 
Board? 

Mr. Buortness. It certainly is not discouraging it in any shape, 
manner, or form; and I venture this suggestion: That if anyone went | 
and discussed this matter with, for instance, the chairman of the Farm 
Board, Mr. Legge, I think you would find that he would welcome legis- 
lation of this sort. 

Mr. ASWELL. Did you discuss it with the fruit and vegetable man? 

Mr. Burtngss. I do not know him; but I know Mr. Legge, and I 
think I know something about his general views. 

I thank you for your sympathetic consideration. 





TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS IN INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE BY MOTOR CARRIERS OPERATING ON PUBLIC HIGHWAYS 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve | 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of | 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10288) 
to regulate the transportation of persons in interstate and for- 
eign commerce by motor carriers operating on the public high- | 
ways. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of | 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10288, with Mr. Lentpacu in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I believe that 
the longer I remain in this House my embarrassment increases 
in proportion every time I ask the privilege of claiming the 
attention of the Members to discuss legislation. 

Also, having been a member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for 16 years, and in that time, after 
listening to witnesses who are presumed to know more about the 
great question of transportation than anybody else, and after 
sitting in the committee throughout months trying to whip 
ino proper form legislation that we intend to present to the 
House for consideration, the more and more I go into the great 
and seemingly unsolvable questions of transportation, each and 
every time I rise on this floor to discuss any element of it I do 
it with more and more humility. 

In the years I have sought to make a study of transportation 
it appears to me that it is farther and farther from solution. 

Transportation and the taxation are the two most vital things 
with which legislative bodies and governments have to deal. 
Therefore, as I say, realizing that, after these years of listening 
and some degree of absorption, it is more with humility and | 
more of the knowledge of things that I do not know ubout this 
great question than that I do know, that I approach them. 

I am a member of the minority of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Yesterday the gentleman from | 
Alabama [Mr. Huppieston] took occasion to give what he 
thought to be the duty and function, and the sole duty and 
sole function, of a member of the minority. 

Although being a member of the minority, I heartily support 
this bill and shall vote for its enactment. There are some minor 
matters in this bill that I would not have written as they are, 
but fundamentally and generally the bill has my support. Allow 
me to say that I do not subscribe to the strange and novel 
philosophy of my friend from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston] when 
the gentleman says to the other members of the minority, all of 
whom are supporting this bill, that he thinks the sole and only 
function of a legislator who sits in the minority is to say “no.” | 

I have served in this House in the majority and in the mi- | 
nority, and I would have regretted very much when I was serv- | 
ing with the majority if all of the members of the minority on | 
the committee of which I was a member had resisted se 





species of legislation and every action that the committee of 
which I was a member took, 
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| tation a partisan or a party question. 


| of the partisan. 


| is 


| years ago to pass legislation to control busses. 
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I believe that it is my duty, as a member of the Committee 


on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to fight and seek to defeat 
all legislation that I do not believe is in the public interest and 


that should not become a part of the law of the land. With a 
strong feeling, I am also convinced that I was elected as a 
Member of Congress to seek to serve the people by writing neces- 
sary and needed legislation as much as to seek to defeat unnec- 
essary and vicious legislation. [Applause.] 

This committee of which I am a member has, I think, fewer 
partisan questions before it than any other committee of the 
House of Representatives, because you can not make transpor- 
I have served upon that 


committee gentleman from Georgia, 


under five chairmen—the 


| Mr. Adamson, a man of outstanding ability; the gentleman from 


Tennesee, Mr. Sims; the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Esch; 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Winslow; and our pres- 
ent genial and able chairman, the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Parker. Not one out of a hundred questions before that 
committee involves the question of partisanship, because they 
are too big and too broad to be considered from the standpoint 
I have thought it my duty since I became a 
member of that committee to sustain the majority of the com 
mittee when they were writing needed and 
[Applause. ] 

That has been my theory and that shall continue to be my 
theory, and I should regret the day when I would feel called 
upon, simply because I was a minority member of a committee, 
to oppose legislation, it matters not whether it or 
whether it be bad. 

A great deal has been said about the necessity for this legis- 
lation. A great deal has been said about whether there was 
any public demand for this legislation. A great deal has been 
said one way and the other about whose interest this legislation 
in and whose interest this legislation 
Frankly, when I begin the study of a measure before the 
committee of which I am a member I trust I can divest myself 


necessary laws, 


be good 


oO} poses, 


| of the influence of who opposes or who supports the legislation. 


There must be some public demand for this regulation in the 
country or legislative bodies would not have responded. Forty- 
six out of the forty-eight States in the Union have, through their 
legislatures, recognized that there was a public demand for 
the control of motor carriers, because they have responded with 
legislation controlling them. That would evidence to me that 
there is a general public demand throughout the land for the 
control of this new and novel system of transportation. 

The States have passed laws upon this subject as broad as 
under their constitutions and the Constitution of the United 
States they were empowered to pass. They began four or five 
They found they 
could control the traffic within their borders and strictly in- 
trastate traffic. They also found that they could not, under the 


| —— . ‘ 
| decisions of the Supreme Court and under the law of the land, 


control one kind of bus traffic and that was busses which operate 
in interstate commerce. 

Is there a public demand? The representative of all of the 
State commissions in the land came before our committee and 
recommended the passage of legislation for the control and 
regulation of interstate transportation by busses. Their desig- 
nated representative here in Washington, Mr. Benton, repre- 
sented them before the committee, and he said he spoke for 
every State commission in the Union, and that they were com- 
ing to Congress and pleading with us that we pass legislation 


| giving some agency of the Government power to control and to 


regulate traffic by interstate busses. 
All of the indictments which have been made against this 
bil! upon this floor could with the same force and the same 
consistency have been made against any regulation by any State 
legistature in the Union. 
They say we are creating a monopoly. 


They say we are pass- 
ing a bill that will allow the railroads to take over all the bus 
lines from one end of the land to the other; but allow me to 
eall your attention to the fact that there is nothing in the law 
of the country now that will keep the railroads from buying all 
the bus lines in the United States, but in this measure there is 
a provision that no railroad shall acquire an interstate bus 


line and that no bus line shall acquire a railroad unless and 


| until they have come to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


made their case, and received the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Under this bill the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is compelled to find that it is in the publie 
interest for a railroad to be able to acquire a bus line. As I 
say, at the present time there is nothing to prevent a railroad 
from acquiring any bus line or all the bus lines it desires. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Can a rail carrier purchase a compet- 
ing bus carrier under the law as it is now? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; not a competing carrier. 
my assertion was too broad. 

Now, as to this monopoly 
convenience and necessity 
that is nothing new. 
of convenience and necessity, grants a monopoly, then forty-odd 
States in the Union have granted a monopoly, because they re- 
quire a certificate of convenience and necessity from the commis- 
sions of those States before a bus line can operate within their 
borders. 

Then the only thing that is left to be controlled is the per- 
centage of busses that operate in interstate commerce, 

Are we going to allow the States to regulate intrastate busses? 
Are we going to have it so they can say and shall say whether 
or not a bus shall operate in intrastate commerce upon the roads 


On that point 


being a grant of monopoly. Well, 


busses that are allowed to clutter up the roads and do as they 


that a State or that a municipality could require that a bus line 
conform to all of the police regulations of the municipality or 
of the State. 

They could force them to insure themselves against injury to 
property or injury to persons not riding upon the bus. They 
did not hold it specifically, but inferentially they held that they 
could not foree them to carry insurance sufficient to cover the 
passengers traveling upon interstate busses. This legislation is, 
therefore, necessary if we are going to control the interstate 
busses. 


I think I have stated what is the public necessity and the | 


public demand for this bill. 

It is true that the State commissions, the bus owners, the 
railroads, and some other parties got together and wrote a bill, 
handed it to us, and asked us to adopt it. When they brought 
it before the committee I asked each one of them what was his 
individual opinion with reference to the specific provisions of 
the bill, and each and every one of them said, “I do not feel 
free to say what my individual opinion is, because I have said 
I will support this particular bill before this committee.” 

In that bill was 
Member of Congress has received telegrams and letters from 
their State commissions. That bill provided, where an inter- 
state bus touched a State, it mattered not whether it was two, 
three, or a dozen States, that a State board should be set up 
in each one of the States, or representatives of the State boards, 
and that these representatives of the State boards should meet 
somewhere as Federal agents and determine whether or not a 
certificate of convenience and necessity should be granted to 
the applicant to operate in interstate commerce. 

I, with a majority of the committee, did not indorse that 
provision of the bill, because I looked upon it as a legislative 
monstrosity. We finally reduced it to where we allowed a State 
board to be created where only two States are involved and 
where that community of interest is only involved, believing 
that that would bring into existence as many of these State 
boards for which the Federal Government would want to pay 
the expenses, and believing that in those two States, lying side 
by side, there would be interest enough so that they might be 
able to get together. I believe that if we had given the consent 
of Congress for the formation of these boards in 3, 5, and 10 
States they would have developed into great debating societies 
and probably never have come to any reasonable conclusion. I 
realize some will say we have given away the principle when we 
allow two States to sit upon these cases. That is true, but it is 
practical for two States, and there will be enough of these joint 
boards where only two States are involved, but if we had even 
three States it would probably increase the number of these 
State boards by a dozenfold, and if we had four or five then 
we would likely increase these State boards a hundredfold, 
which would result, in my opinion, in making a cumbersome 
and unworkable provision of the law, and too expensive to be 
justified. 


We provide that where two States are involved the Inter- | 


state Commerce Commission shall designate whomever the 


State commissions or State utility boards designate; that they | 


shall sit upon the case and determine whether it involves the 
granting of a certificate of convenience and necessity ; whether 
it involves matters of rate regulation; whether it involves safety 
or involves anything with reference to the bus line or its opera- 
tion, and determine whether under the regulations and under the 
law it deserves and needs to be considered or set up. 

This recommendation of the board is filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Within 10 days it becomes the order 


. ® : : i 
of the commission unless complaint is filed or unless the com- 


If this bill, by the granting of a certificate | 


| State boards, because I 


a provision about which practically every | 
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mission itself revises it, opens it for hearing or for further con- 
sideration; and in this event, the commission shall make what- 
ever order, whatever amendment or whatever revision it deems 


| hecessary in the premises. 
They talk about the certificate of | 


Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The reports of these joint boards must be 
unanimous to be effective? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. And if any member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should object to a report, that would simply 
set the proposition aside, would it not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; it would not set it aside. 


Will the gentleman yield there? 


It would open 


| it for hearing and for decision by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 


Mr. RANKIN. In other words, any member of the Interstate 


a | Commerce Commission could veto any effort being made by this 
in that State and leave unregulated the 10 per cent of interstate | 


joint board and then the Interstate Commerce Commission would 


| take entire jurisdiction of the proposition. 
please and the passengers carried on those busses not insured? | 


The Supreme Court, in what is known as the Sprout case, held | 


Mr. RAYBURN. Absolutely; and I think, in the first place, 
the Interstate Commerce Committee ought to have entire juris- 
diction of it. I was opposed to organization of any of these 
vant the responsibility not put in Texas 
or in Mississippi but I want the responsibility here in Washing- 
ton where it belongs. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman got practically what he wants, 
because this proposed law virtually puts these State boards out 
of the picture. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I trust I did. I am not deceiving the gen- 
tleman at all with reference to my belief with regard to that 
matter. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 


| question? 


Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Did the Interstate Commrerce Com- 
mission, in its report in 1928, recommend that joint boards 
should be set up in every case? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It did. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, suying that it is overworked, saying that it did not want 
to take on this additional work, recommended that in every 
instance one of these State boards be set up. I did not agree to 
that and the committee did not. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The Interstate Commerce Commission in that 
recommendation, of course, reserved the right to review? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. If, then, the recommendation of these two State 
boards are simply advisory to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, why set them up at all, just as the gentleman has stated? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, that is the question that has been in 
my mind all the time. I think the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ought to conduct this business just exactly like it grants 
certificates of public convenience and necessity to the railroads, 


| and when an application is made and an investigation is called 


for an examiner or a commissioner should be sent out to pro- 
duce all the facts and submit them to the commission for their 
approval, revision, or disapproval. 

Mr. COX. What is the difference in the obligation of the bus 


| operator to the public and that of the street-car operator or the 


railroad operator? 
they not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
for information. I have not had an opportunity to study this 
bill very closely, and I want to use a concrete illustration. Take 
a bus line that runs from Texarkana in Texas, a short distance 
through Arkansas, and then into Oklahoma and back into 
Arkansas, which is an interstate line, three States being affected ; 
would you have two different boards handling that proposition? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; that would be handled, in the first in- 
stance, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. WINGO. And that would also be true of a line that runs 
from Oklahoma through Fort Smith and then on up into Mis- 
souri; no State commission would have anything to do with 
that. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 


They are all public carriers for hire, are 


I think so. 


No; except any application that is made 
touching any State, the State commission or the governor, in the 
absence of a State commission, is notified, allowed to come in 
and enter into the hearing, produce any facts or any evidence 
he has before the commission, and appear as a witness and as 
a representative of his State and its interests. - 


Mr. WINGO. Let us consider another actual case of a con- 
cern in Fort Smith with one line of busses running into Mis- 
souri and another into Oklahoma. On these two different lines 
you would have two different sets of special commissions to 
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report to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Suppose the 
one that is set up between Oklahoma and Arkansas adopts one 
standard or makes one set of findings and the one that is set 
up to handle the line that runs from Arkansas into Missouri 
makes a conflicting set of findings, the owners being the same 
for both lines—who would settle that dispute? 

Mr. RAYBURN. The Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
presume, in a case like that, there would be a complaint made 
by somebody, and then the case would be opened by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. WINGO. Suppose no one made a complaint within the 
10 days and the Interstate Commerce Commission did not hear 
about it in that time, which is possible—— 

Mr. RAYBURN (interposing). It would then go into effect, 
but the Interstate Commerce Commission even after that would 
have the right, under this bill, to go into the question and revise 
the findings. 

Mr. WINGO. 
it, and revise the findings? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, the bill provides that when the 
joint board makes a finding it must file its report and its order 
with the commission, so the commission would know what the 
order is. 

Mr. WINGO. But I am talking about actual facts. 
commission is busy. 


The 
The finding, of course, would be filed with 


an employee or with some agency of the commission, but the | 


commissioners themselves might not hear about it for 10 days. | nated that and an amendment is to be offered by the gentleman 


Mr. DENISON. The bill provides, if I may so state in the 
gentleman’s time, that the order must be filed with the commis- 
sion. 


joint board immediately after they are received. 

And may I ask the gentleman from Texas to yield further for 
an opportunity to correct what I think was an error on his part 
in answer to the question submitted by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

When the decision of the joint board is filed with the commis- 
sion it is not set aside or opened up on the action of any one 


member of the commission; it must be the action of the com- | 


mission. So that no single member of the commission has a 
right to set aside or open it up. 

Mr. RAYBURN. My answer to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi meant that any member could make complaint; but, of 
course, any finding of his would not amount to anything—it 
must be the finding of the commission. But one member of the 
board or the commission could complain about the order the 
same as a bus owner or a private citizen or a municipality, or 
anybody else. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from Mississippi seems to be 
under the impression that one member can set it aside. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, if the gentleman gets that impression 
from my answer he received a wrong impression. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that there might be one member 
representing the Interstate Commerce Commission 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, no; there will be no member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on the joint board. 

Mr. RANKIN. Suppose there is no unanimity of agreement, 


if all present do not agree it will go right back to the com- | 


mission. 
Mr. RAYBURN. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


No; the decision shall be by majority. 
The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
from Texas that he has consumed 30 minutes. 


Mr. RAYBURN. I yield myself 10 minutes more. 

Mr. RANKIN. As I read the bill all these matters are thrown 
back into the lap of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
all these provisions about the State board are superfluous and 
mean nothing in the practical working of the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from Mississippi has a right 
to his opinion, and I said candidly that in the first instance I 
was not in favor of joint boards at all, because they are expen- 
sive and useless things, in my opinion. I said also, and I say 
now, that if an amendment by some member of the committee 
is going to be presented restoring the provisions in the bill as 
originally introduced I would vote for it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understood the gentleman to say that he 
was in favor of the elimination of the State boards. 
ask the gentleman if that will not be the practical effect of 
the bill as it now is written? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not think so; I think the State boards 
will make findings that will never be challenged by anybody. 


Mr. COX. The boards are nothing but fact-finding commis- 
sions, anyway. 


| theory they 
They could reopen it, when they did hear about | 2-State proposition—take New York and Philadelphia, the local 


| people are better able to judge of it than the people in Wash 


The commission will, of course, by its general rules, make | 
provision for the handling of these decisions or orders of the | 





I want to | 
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Mr. RAYBURN. 
lenged. 

Mr. RANKIN. It may be challenged by any member of the 
State board or the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It may be challenged by anybody, a member 
of the board, a bus owner, a citizen, a groceryman, or anybody. 

Mr. RANKIN. And unless the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion agrees to it it will not amount to anything. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman remembers that the principal 
reason that the agreement was made for the 2-State provisions 
when the line was to go through two States, was on account 
of the condition that I mentioned yesterday, where the big 
cities of the country are right on the border line—where they 
are practically local in character, and where as a matter of 
are interstate. That is why we agreed to the 


0221 


But the findings go into effect, unless chal 


ington. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN. I have a telegram here from the Florida Rail- 
road Commission, as follows: 

Respectfully urge you to endeavor to restore original provisions of 
the Parker bus bill, House Resolution 10202 to provide for joint boards 
primarily to handle all cases. 


Mr. RAYBURN. That is what I am talking about. We elimi- 
froma Michigan [Mr. Mapes] to restore that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman entertain any doubt 
about the power of Congress to give this authority as a Federal 
agency to this joint board? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I agree partially with the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Nerson], but not wholly. I heard 
the question of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastineas] 
yesterday. Congress in the first instance is charged under the 
Constitution with the duty of regulating interstate commerce. 
Congress can not delegate to anybody the power or the authority 
to write a law. Congress itself must up the standard 
through statutes; but the Congress in the administration of 
that law can delegate that to an administrative body. It has 
delegated it to the Interstate Commerce Commission as the 
administrative body to handle the working out of all these 
things with reference to transportation under the interstate 
commerce act. I do not think there is a doubt in the world 
about the authority of Congress to pass this administrative 
function onto these State boards. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am very glad to know the gentleman 
agrees with me. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not think there is a wider power 
granted in the Constitution of the United States than the power 
to delegate administrative functions. I not doubt for a 


set 


moment that the Federal Government under its law can dele- 
| gate or make its agent a member of a State commission to do 


a specific thing, of course, without salary. 
with reference to it. 

Another thing that came up during the consideration of this 
bill, and that was aired out in the Senate while the confirma- 
tion of Chief Justice Hughes was under consideration, is the 
question of the value of a franchise. As I understand the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Utilities case, which came 
over from Baltimore, which raised a storm of protest over the 


That is my opinion 


| country, and I think justly so, they allowed the Utilities Co. 


of Baltimore to capitalize their franchise, something that the 
people of Baltimore had given them, the right to use the street, 
without money and without price, at a reasonable rate of 
charge, that charge to be determined according to the value 
of the property devoted to the service of transportation. The 
commission of Maryland and the Supreme Court of the United 
States granted them the authority to collect a return upon a 
$5,000,000 value upon the franchise, something which was given 
to them by the people of Baltimore. I think it is one of the 
most monstrous things that has ever been done. In order to 
avoid that, for the first time in Federal legislation that I know 
anything about, we have placed in this bill a provision that at 
no time in the valuing of the property for rate-making pur- 
poses of an interstate bus company shall.the franchise be con- 
sidered a thing of value. We go farther than that and say 
that at no time in the granting of a certificate of convenience 
and public necessity shall there be considered to have been 
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granted any proprietary interest in these roads over which they 
operate 

Mr CLARK of Maryland. 
yield? 


Mr 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


RAYBURN, Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. The United Railways of Balti- 
more got around the franchise question by calling it an ease- 
ment instead of a franchise. Does that possibility exist in this 
bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not think If there is any doubt 
about it we will put that in, because I think our committee is 
of the deliberate opinion that nothing like that should take 
place, and that the law should be so definite on that point that 
the courts and the commissions hereafter will understand what 
Congress means. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Did the gentleman’s committee 
also consider the question of the advisability of allowing rail 
carriers to control motor bus carriers? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. They will be allowed to buy them 
and consolidate with them if, after hearing, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission finds that it is in the public interest. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Does the gentleman not believe 
that is a departure from congressional policies with respect to 
such matters? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No, it is not; because in the transportation 
act of 1920 we inserted a provision empowering the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to allow railroads to consolidate if they 
find it in the public interest. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Yes; but if the gentleman will 
look at the act carefully, he will see that, although there is per- 
mission and direction really to set up the transportation business 
of this country into a certain number of systems; those systems 
are supposed to be competitive, and it is so provided in the law. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; and we have provided in this bill, and 
if this bill is passed it will be the mandate of Congress that 
competitive systems shall be considered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and that it is the wish of Congress that 
competition be preserved. That is in this measure. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. I know that particular statement 
is in the measure, but the whole bill outside of that particular 
statement denies it, 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not think so. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Is the gentleman familiar with the 
provisions of the Panama Canal act with reference to com- 
petition? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not recall it at the moment. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Under the Panama Canal act car- 
riers were compelled to divest themselves of any interest in 
water carriers competing with the rail carriers. That I believe 
to be the policy of Congress to this day. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is the policy with reference to rail and 
water carriers. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. In this bill it is possible for the 
rail carriers to absolutely control competition with the motor 
bus which they now have on the highways of the country. That 
is true, is it not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. They can consolidate if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission finds it is in the public interest ; yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. The committee thoroughly dis- 
cussed the advisability of wiping out that form of competition 
between two forms of transportation? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, not at all. The committee specifically 
says in this bill that it is its idea and that it shall be the policy 
of Congress established in this bill that competition shall be 
preserved wherever it is in the public interest, but sometimes 
it is not in the public interest to preserve competition of certain 
sorts, 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Can the gentleman anywhere 
point to the use of the certificate of convenience and public 
necessity by one corporation or by one form of corporation as 
ugainst another? 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
question, 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. 
motor-bus transportation. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And our interstate motor-bus transporta- 
tion is unregulated at this time. 

Mr. LARK of Maryland. I understand that. We have the 
principle of convenience and necessity with respect to each? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not know; we will if we pass this bill. 
There is no such thing as convenience or necessity for an inter- 
state bus line now. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. I know; but wherever franchises 
of bus companies are exercised there is a consideration of 
necessity and convenience, 


SO. 


I think I do not understand the gentleman’s 


We have rail transportation and 
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Mr. RAYBURN. The State laws would regulate them. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Yes; and I assume that a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity will be required of inter- 
state carriers before they begin to exercise their franchise. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Under those conditions this bill 
would permit a rail carrier to interpose an objection to a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity upon the motor-bus carriers 
of the country. Does the gentleman think that would be a wise 
provision? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not think that Congress ought to pre- 
vent anybody from interposing an objection. I think when an 
application is made for a certificate of public convenience or 
necessity anybody who has an interest should be allowed to file 
an objection; not that his objection would be final, but that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should pass on it and find 
out whether or not his objection, or the advocacy of somebody 
else, should prevail. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. I am only speaking of the possi- 
bility of the rail carriers monopolizing this motor-bus business 
on the plea of convenience and necessity. If the gentleman 
thinks competition should be preserved, why not put in the bill 
a guaranty of competition between the motor-bus and the rail 
carriers, just as you do in the canal act? 

Mr. RAYBURN. If I thought the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had broken down; if I thought the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as some gentlemen say, is an instrumentality 
of corporate interests; and if I thought they were not reason- 
ably honest, then I would be willing to surround them with 
such a strait-jacket as the gentleman would indicate by his 
question. But I do not believe that a majority of the Members 
of Congress are dishonest. I do not believe that any great per- 
centage of the Members of the different State legislatures are 
dishonest. 

I do not believe that a majority of the executive departments 
of this Government are controlled and dominated by dishonest 
and unpatriotic men, and God forbid that I should ever believe 
that. But when I do believe that, I will have the courage to 
stand in my place on this floor and discharge my duty as a 
Member of this body and move their impeachment. [Applause.] 
And I believe that if a member of this commission is dishonest 
and is indisposed to give consideration to the rights of the 
people of this country, it is the duty of a Member of Congress 
to impeach him, or else refrain from making irresponsible 
statements. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What was the reference that the gentle- 
man made to a case in question? Was it the case of the United 
Railways? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think that is the case. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Something has been said about the de- 
cision in the case of the United Railways. That does not apply 
to other railroads in this country. That has nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 


Probably not; but there is always an es- 
cape when somebody wants to reflect on something that does not 
really belong to the question at issue. 


Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to ask the gentleman what would 
be the cost of this administration? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not know; but I know that the cost of 
administration would not be one-tenth as much by referring to 
only two States as it would be if it applied to all the States. 
We could not call on the State commissioners and entail that 
expense on the States. 

Mr. RANKIN. This bill turns over to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to make rates on bus routes? 

Mr. RAYBURN. ‘To this extent: They file their tariffs with 
the commission, and the commission on complaint has the right 
to approve or disapprove them. 

Mr. RANKIN. The bill provides that they 
charges. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Specifically we give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to do that under the transporta- 
tion act as to railroads but we do not do it under this. 

Mr. RANKIN. This is the real gist of the bill, this proposi- 
tion: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


can fix the 


No such carrier shal] charge or demand, or collect or receive, a greater 
or less or different compensation for the transportation of persons, or 
for any service in connection therewith, between the points named in 
such tariffs, than the rates, fares, or charges specified in the tariffs in 
effect at the time, 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. The 
minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I should have read section 8 first. I read: 

Any such certificate or permit may be suspended, changed, or revoked, 
in whole or in part, for failure to comply with any provision of this 
act, or with any lawful order, rule, or regulation of the commission 
promulgated thereunder, or with any term or condition of the certificate 
or permit, or whenever the public interest shall so require. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
gentleman from Texas has consumed 15 


Now, until those fares are approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission they do not issue these permits. 

No such carrier shall refund or remit in any manner or by any device 
any portion of the rates, fare, or charges so specified, nor extend to any 
person any privileges or facilities— 


And so forth. 
Mr. RAYBURN. Just read on after the “and so forth” and 
see what is stated. It just prevents rebates and discriminations. 

Mr. RANKIN. And also prevents the bus line from lowering 
rates without the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. Does not the gentleman think so? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will read that again: 


No such carrier shall charge or demand, or collect or receive, a 
greater or less or different compensation for the transportation of per- 
sons, or for any service in connection therewith——— 


Mr. RAYBURN. Than is set out in its schedule 

Mr. RANKIN. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
refuse to issue that order if they want to. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
way they please. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly, they can fix rates. 

Mr. RAYBURN. But I want the gentleman to go back to 
where he said they can not lower the rates without the spe 
cific approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just read it to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, it is not in there; that is the trouble. 

Mr. RANKIN. It says that after this schedule is approved 
and the permit issued— 


can 


No such carrier shall charge or demand or collect or receive a greater 
or less or different compensation for the transportation of persons, or 
for any service in connection therewith, between the points named in 


such tariffs than the rates, fares, or charges specified in the tariffs in | 


effect at the time. 


Mr. RAYBURN. And that is true of any rate that was ever 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. When the 
bus carrier would file another schedule of rates, even though 
it were lower, then, unless there was complaint, under this bill 
it would go into effect. 

Mr. RANKIN. It would first have to have the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have just told the gentleman that there is 
not a member of the committee or anybody else who has ever 
made an understanding study of transportation that agrees 
with him with reference to that. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
with me until I read it the third time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And I do not agree now. 

Mr. RANKIN. The bill says they can not charge less. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not care what the gentleman’s interpre- 
tation of it is. I say that if the gentleman 
little more calmly, he would see that there is nothing in this bill 
that prevents a bus line from filing another and a different 
schedule of rates than that in effect. 

Mr. RANKIN. But it must be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission before it could go into effect. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I can not convince the gentleman that my 
position is correct. 

Mr. HOCH. The language which the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has read does not include the word “approval” at all. 
The gentleman read paragraph (a), which provides that the 
rates shall be in effect only when prepared, filed, and posted in 
such manner as the commission shall by regulation prescribe. 
It would be an unconscionable thing if we would permit a car 
rier, after it had posted its rates, to then give a discriminatory 


Texas did not agree 


rate to some one; give them a lower rate than the rate that was | 


posted. If the gentleman’s proposition were in effect, we would 
return to the old days of discrimination between shippers, and 
we would have all the evils which went with the provision at 
that time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 
tleman read. 
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That is my interpretation of what the gen- 
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, . ‘ | 
Yes; or revise it or make suggestions, any 


| that 


would read it a | 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 55 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN, I yield myself five additional minutes. 

I tried to state what the gentleman from Kansas just read, 
that the provision which the gentleman was talking about was 
one of the good provisions of the bill that prevented discrimina- 
tions which we think ought to be against the law. I do not 
agree with him, and I have said it so many times and he has 
said that he does not agree with me so many times that it seems 
there is no use for further argument on the point. 

Mr. RANKIN. On page 20 you have this language: 

No such rate, fare, or charge shall be held to be unjust or unreason- 
able by the commission or by any joint board, under this the 
ground that it is unjust to a competing carrier engaged in a different 
kind of transportation. 


act, on 


It could not, of course, be unjust to a competing carrier unless 
it was less, could it? If Il am wrong about their right to regu- 
late rates, why put that provision in the bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Because we do not think that if a bus line 
wishes to put in a lower rate than some competing carrier it 
should be denied on that ground only. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then the gentleman admits that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would have a right to prevent it 
lowering its rates below a competing carrier? 

Mr. RAYBURN. The provision exactly the opposite 
thing. If the gentleman will just read it, it says exactly the 
opposite thing. It says it shall not deny a rate because it is 
presumed to be lower than a competing carrier, or unfair to a 
competing carrier. 

Mr. RANKIN. It says, “a competing carrier engaged in a 
different kind of transportation.” 

Mr. RAYBURN. Ye that means a railroad or 
urban. 

Mr. RANKIN. 


the commission 


says 


an inter- 


line 
would 


another bus 
the rates, 


But if it were 
the right to fix 


Very well. 
would have 


| they not? 


Mr. RAYBURN. They have the right to file 
they become effective unless there is complaint 
disapproved 

Mr. RANKIN. Then the gentleman 
there are two competing bus lines and one of 
between two points and the other one publishes a schedule to 
charge $9, the Interstate Commerce Commission, under this bill, 
can prevent that. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I want to see what the gentleman has read 

Mr. RANKIN. I am reading from page 20 I understood 
that some member of the committee yesterday said that the 
committee did not write this bill Did | understand some Mem 
ber to say that the committee did not write 


this bill? 
Mr. PARKER. Oh, no; absolutely not. It was written by 


their rates and 
and they are 


with me that if 
them charges $10 


agrees 


| the committee. 


Mr. RAYBURN. There is no 
on this committee. Not at all, 

Mr. RANKIN Vhat was said about 
and helping to compile this bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Why, they wrote a bill and handed it to us; 
that is, the bus lines and the State commissions, but that is not 
this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
do not understand this. Possibly I do but I am trying to 
get information from those who are supposed to rstand it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have the gentleman all I have 
I have told him all I can about it. When I make as 
the gentleman says he does not agree with me Vhen 
gentleman makes a statement I say that, in tl 
knowledge I have about this, I wrong 
go over the 
against his will 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not trying to be convine 
will, but if the Interstate Comn 
the right to prevent an 
rates under this measure 
top of page 20 put in the 

Mr. RAYBURN. 


No such 


use making such aspersions as 


these boards coming in 


Texas intimates that I 
not, 
unde 
given , and 
atement 
the 
the 
think he is 
thing. I car 


same not convil 


erce Commission 


nterstate bus line from lowering its 


then why the 


bill? 


was this provision at 


that: 
hall be 


the commission or by any 


This says 


rate, fare, or charge held to unjust or 


sonable by joint board, under this act. 
ground that it is unjust to a competing carrier engaged in a diffe 


kind of transportation. 


The reason why that was put in the bill was this: We do not 
want the railroads or the interurbans to come in and say that a 
rate is so low it is unjust to them and that therefore it ought not 
to be permitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
one hour. 


The gentleman from Texas has consumed 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. If it is competing with another line engaged 
in the same kind of transportation, as I have pointed out, and 
it attempts to lower its rates, then the commission can pre- 
vent It. 

Mr. 
Comune 


RAYBURN. 
ree 


is made and the 


If complaint 
an uljust and unreasonable rate, of course, it would not put it 
into cilect. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
terstate 
rite 

Mr 


That 
Commerce ¢ 


find out. The In- 
it from lowering 


is what I wanted to 
Sommission could prevent 


RAYBURN 
prevent a railroad 
to set the maximum 
minimum 

Mr. RANKIN. 


a line of 


The Interstate Commerce Commission can 
from lowering rates. It has the power 
or minimum and the maximum 


its 


All right. Here is a railroad company owning 
railroad between two points. The fare on that road 
$10 between those two points. It also owns a bus line, and 
» fare on the bus line is the same. Now, an independent bus 
r, or a man or firm owning an independent bus line, could 

» prevented from reducing rates on the ground that the 

» is competing with the railroad but could be prevented 
reducing rates below those of 


Mr. 
about 


RAYBURN. Yes; of course it could, and that is true 
all rates. Everybody who has made an understanding 
study of transportation understands that to be true. 

Mr. COX, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. You are simply extending to the bus business, in 
a limited way, the same principle of control that is applied to 
the railroads. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Absolutely. 

Mr. COX. All in the publie interest? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But the commission can not prevent a bus 
operator from putting a lower rate into effect except upon a 
finding that such lower rate is unjust to other bus operators. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I just indicated to the gentleman from 
Mississippi that if the Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
hearing, fonnd it was an unjust and unreasonable rate it would 
have the right and power to set it aside. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The fact that it is simply a lower rate 
earries no inference with it that it is unjust, and the burden 
will be on the complaining carrier to show that the lower rate 
is unjust to it. 

Mr. RAYBURN 

Mr. GLOVER. 

Mr. RAYBUR 

Mr. 


Certainly. 


N. 
GLOVER. 
on the 6th of January and the other on the 26th of February. 


Yes, 


To me they do not look like twins at all. They contain dif- 
ferent provisions and, as I read them, they are as far apart 
as the poles. I find that 
of the first bill introduced 
That section takes care of 
business, and everything 
of the States. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The 


is stricken out of the second bill. 
the States in regard to intrastate 
of that kind, and preserves the rights 


gentleman frem New York is going to 
offer an amendment to restore all this language about 
commissions: but that, in my opinion, is not going to mean 
anything after it is restored, for the simple reason that for 50 
vears it has been held that interstate commerce is the business 
of the Federal Government and that when it is found that the 


Federal Government has the power under the Constitution to | 
occupies it 


enter a field of activity or a field of legislation 
to the exclusion of everybody else. 

Mr. GLOVER. But this section 14 would preserve the rights 
of the States. 

Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. GLOVER. The rights of taxation and other things. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not think any language you would put 
there would preserve to the States any rights they would not 
have without such language. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me say this: I am sorry I have been 
unable to convince some gentlemen with regard to my reasoning 
upon this bill. However, allow me to say this: We were im- 
portuned by everybody who had anything to do with interstate 
busses. We were importuned by bus owners; 
tuned by railroads; we were importuned by chambers of com- 


it 


What rights? 


Interstate | 
Commission found that in the public interest it was | 


and | 


a bus line owned hy the | 


Will the gentleman yield for one question? | 
I hold in my hand two bills, one introduced | 


the language contained in section 14 | 


State | 


* j 
we were Impor- 
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merce; we were importuned by vast sectors of people; we were 
importuned by all of the State commissions in the United States 
which have already through legislation had some control over 
intrastate business. They have come to us and said: Here is 
an uncontrolled field of transportation. We can not reach it. 
We come to Congress as the only body in the world which can 
reach it. Now, your committee has done the best it could, 
after laboring for months, in trying to bring out legislation that 
would control this uncontrolled interstate commerce in motor 
busses. You can take it or leave it as far as I am concerned. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 nrinutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapgs]. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, this bill has been ably debated. 
There is little that one can add that is new that has not 
already been brought out in debate. I am in favor of its pas- 
| Sage. It was painstakingly considered by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and I believe that it is a good 
| bill. It embarks upon a new field as far as Federal legislation 
| is concerned. For that reason, as well as because of the ever- 
increasing complexity of the problem of regulating motor traffic, 
it will not be surprising, or at all unusual, if, in the practical 
administration of it, experience suggests some amendments to 
it; but I believe that a careful study of its provisions will con- 
vince almost anyone that it is a constructive piece of legislation, 
drawn in the public interest, and that it covers the subject in a 
comprehensive and intelligent manner. 

There are differences of opinion about the necessity or urgency 
for Federal legislation to reguiate the operation of motor busses 
engaged in the business of common ¢arriers of persons in inter- 
state commerce and how far such legislation, if enacted at all, 
should go. As is quite apparent to anyone who has followed 
the debate, those different views were represented in the mem- 
bership of the committee. They were earnestly and ably argued 
in the committee by different members of it. It is undoubtedly 
true that the Government would not fall if legislation on the 
subject should not pass immediately, but that may be said of 
almost any proposal for legislation that comes before us. 

Every State in the Union, with possibly one or two exceptions, 
regulates the operations within the State of common carriers 
by motor busses ; and why should the Federal Government delay 
any longer to regulate their interstate operation? With the 
| rapid increase in motor transportation no one will contend that 
the passage of such legislation can be indefinitely postponed. 

Do we not owe it to those who adopt that mode of travel to 
give them now the additional protection to life and property 
that the passage of this legislation will give and to the owners 
of private cars to protect them as much as possible from the 
unnecessary or reckless operation of motor busses on our high- 
ways? 

As the Interstate Commerce Commission, in its report on the 

subject, has said: 





Wear and damage to the highways and the hazard of transportation 
} are the same whether a motor vehicle of a certain type is moving in 
| interstate or in intrastate commerce. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Parker], the chairman, 
and other members of the committee have carefully analyzed 
and explained the different provisions of the bill. Without at- 
tempting to go over the same ground again in detail, briefly, 
the bill places the operation of common carriers of passengers 
by motor vehicle between the States under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It does not include trucks 
or common carriers of freight. It requires those who desire to 
act as common carriers of passengers by motor vehicle in inter- 
state commerce to secure a certificate of public convenience and 
| necessity from the Interstate Commerce Commission before 
| engaging in the business and makes it the duty of the commis- 
sion to supervise and regulate their operation after they have 
been given a certificate. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 
there? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Can the gentleman state why 
the carriers of freight were not included in this bill? 

Mr. MAPES. Because this is new legislation, and those in- 
terested in it thought it advisable not to attempt too much at 
the outset and it was therefore decided not to include the car- 
riers of freight at this time. It is recognized by most students 
of the question, I believe, that there is not as much necessity 
for regulating carriers of freight at the present time as there 
is carriers of passengers, and the committee decided to be 
| conservative and not include the carriers of freight at this 
time. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Are we to expect a bill includ- 
' ing carriers of freight in the near future? 


Will the gentleman yield 
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Mr. MAPES. As years go by probably attempts of that kind | 
will be made, but there is no definite proposal of that kind | 


pending before the committee and, as far as I know, no one 
has any idea of proposing that in the immediate future. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And, in addition to the reasons the gen 
tleman has given, is it not also true that most of the carriage 
of merchandise, the great bulk of it, is purely intrastate alt 
the present time and that there is very little interstate traffic 
as compared with interstate passenger-bus traffic? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; that is true. The common-carrier freight 
by motor vehicle in interstate commerce is very limited, indeed. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Do many of the carriers of 
passengers also deal with freight, or do they handle passengers 
exclusively? 

Mr. MAPES. 
passengers, 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I mean did the evidence before 
the committee disclose that many of the companies or corpora 


* : . | 
tions engaged in the handling of passengers also engaged in the | 


handling of freight, or did most of them carry or handle pas- 
sengers exclusively? 


Mr. MAPES. I do not think that was gone into to any 


great extent before the committee, but my observation is that | 


the same motor vehicle does 
passengers at the same time. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
there? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Did it not also appear 
to the committee, from the facts that were ascertained by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its country-wide investiga- 
tion, that motor trucks engaged in interstate operations, in most 
instances, were engaged by private contract and by private let- 
ting, and that common-carrier service by trucks had not devel- 
oped sufficiently to require or make necessary their regulation in 
the public interest, thus the purpose of this bill is merely to con- 


not as a rule carry freight and 


Will the gentleman yield 


trol common carriers engaged in the interstate transportation | 


of persons by motor vehicles? 


Mr. MAPES. That is true. That is the thought I wished 


to convey when I answered that the common earriers of freight 
by motor vehicle in interstate commerce were very limited. 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Carriers of freight do not oper- 
ate on a general schedule, but operate usually under special 
contract. 


Mr. MAPES. That is true, to a large extent. 


It is made the duty of the commission to establish reasonable | 


requirements with respect, among other things, to continuous 


system of accounts and reports, qualification and maximum 
hours of service of employees, safety of operation and equip- 
ment, and pick-up and delivery points. 

Matters arising out of the administration of the act may be 
referred by the commission, in its discretion, for hearing to any 
member or examiner of the commission except those relating 
to carriers operating between two States only, in which case 
they must be referred to a joint board consisting of a member 
of the State utility commission, or similar body, from each State 
in which the operations involved are conducted; provided, of 
course, that the State authorities are willing to act. 
member or examiner of the commission, or the jeint board, as 
the case may be, is required to hear and decide the matter re 
ferred and to recommend an appropriate order thereon. Any 
order thus recommended by a member or examiner of the com- 
mission or by a joint board becomes the order of the commis- 
sion after the expiration of 10 days unless it is stayed or 
postponed by the commission. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. The bill uses the language “ any 
matter.” 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Does that mean that a board must 
be set up for each matter that arises with respect to a rate or 
a service, or any other matter, coming up in the course of 
regulation? 

Mr. MAPES. 
reading of the section he will see it refers to any matter with 
reference to certain particular subjects which are set out at 
length, 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Exactly; and I am led to believe 
from that language that a board must be set up when any one 
of these matters may arise. 

Mr. MEAD. I have a question that bears on that subject. 
Will the gentleman yield right there? 


| company must have been in operation in 


ample, established depots and terminal facilitie 


| but 
This bill relates exclusively to the carriers of | 
| bility of this date, but some arbitrary date has to be named, if 


| different steps leading 
| standing of this part of the bill especially. 


| commissions assumed jurisdiction and 


The | 


| and Seattle, Wash. 





| adequate 
already®being provided by 


I think if the gentleman will complete his | 
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Mr. MAPES. I will yield, very briefly 
Mr. MEAD. I just want to ask why, 

(b), we set arbitrarily 


in section 


5, paragraph 
the date of January 1, 


1TO80 
order to get a 


when a 
certifi- 
cate from the commission. 

Mr. MAPES. Some arbitrary date has to be fixed, if any 
date is fixed at all. Different dates were proposed before the 
committee and the committee felt that those who had pioneered 
in this field and had made big investments in it, had, for ex 
and had been 
in operation in good faith for a given length of time, should be 
allowed to continue in operation, and the finally 
fixed upon the date of January 1, 1930. Other dates were 
proposed, some going back as far as two years, and some 
proposed that the date be the time that the bill goes into effect; 
the committee finally decided on January 1, 1930, Of 
course, people may have differences of opinion about the advisa- 


cominittee 


any date is to be fixed at all. 

Without further reference to other provisions of the bill, there 
is one phase of it in particular to which I wish to call attention 
and which some of us would like to see amended. That is the 
provision which limits the jurisdiction or reference to joint 
boards of busses when their operations involve two States only. 

A brief history of the agitation for the legislation and the 
up to it may help to give a better under- 


It was comparatively only a few years ago that the 
made any distinction in their laws regulating automobile traffic 
between motor busses and the private car. Pennsylvania, I 
believe, in 1914, was the first State to do so A few other States 


States 


| followed in 1915, 1916, and 1917, but up to 1921 only 11 States 


out of the 48 had such legislation. Now, the laws 
of practically all the States provide for additional or different 
regulation over the operations of busses engaged as common 
carriers than they do over the operations of private cars 

Automobile traffic is much more local in character than rail- 
road transportation secause of local character and the 
preemption of the field by the State regulatory laws the State 
for a number of years 
regulated the operation of motor busses engaged in interstate 
the same as they did those engaged in intrastate commerce, 
Coneeding that Congress had jurisdiction over the subject 
matter in so far as interstate commerce is concerned, if it saw 
fit to exercise it, they assumed that they had jurisdiction in the 
absence of legislation by Congress or until Congress saw fit to 
exercise its jurisdiction. 

Accordingly operators of interstate busses applied to the State 


passed 


its 


| commissions for certificates of public necessity and convenience 
and adequate service at just and reasonable rates, a uniform | 


to operate within the States through which they desired to 
travel and were subjected to the same regulations and control 


| as operators of intrastate busses within the respective States. 


During this period it was generally conceded that one who de- 
sired to operate a bus in interstate commerce must first obtain 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity from the State 
before he could operate within that State. This 
tion until the decision of the Supreme Court in the two cases, 
both decided on the same day, March 2, 1925, one arising from 
the State of Washington, known as the Buck case, and the other 
from the District of Columbia, known as the Bush case, to which 
reference has frequently been made in the debate. 

Buck desired to operate a motor bus between Portland, Oreg., 
He applied for and was granted a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity to operate in the State of 
Oregon, but was refused a certificate by the authorities of the 
State of Washington. 


The ground of refusal was— 


was the situa- 


As stated in the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 


| States— 


that under the laws of the State the certificate may not be granted for 
any territory which is already being adequately served by the holder of 
a certificate; and that, in addition to frequent 
transportation facilities 


steam railroad service, 
Portland 
means of four connecting auto State 


all of which held such certificates from the State of Washington 


between Seattle and were 


line 


The Supreme Court beld that the State could not compel Buck 
to obtain a certificate in order to travel its highways as a common 
carrier engaged in interstate commerce. Justice Brandeis, in 
giving the opinion of the court, said: 

It may be assumed * * ®* that appropriate State regulations 
adopted primarily to promote safety upon the highways and conservation 
in their use are not obnoxious to the commerce clause, where the indi- 
rect burden imposed upon interstate not unreasonable, 
* * * The provision here in question is of a different character. 


commerce 18 
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Its primary purpose ts not regulation with a view to safety or to con- | 

rvation of the highways, but the prohibition of competition. It deter- 
I s not the manner of use, but the persons by whom the highways 
t be used It prohibits such use to some persons while permitting 
it to others for t same purpose and in the same manner. 

The opinion goes on to say that— 

The provision of the Washington statute is a regulation, not of the 
u of its own highways but of interstate commerce. Its effect upon 
such commerce is not merely to burden but to obstruct it. Such State | 
action is forbidden by the commerce clause, 


suck 


Soon after the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 


and Bush cases the National Association of Railroad and Utili- | 


ties Commissioners appointed a committee to study 
tion and recommend Federal legislation. 

I think it is fair to say that that association took the initia- 
tive in advocating Federal legislation and, of course, in doing 
so it undoubtedly had in mind the rights and jurisdiction and 
prestige of its Own members in connection therewith. The 
committee of the association, after conferences with others who 


the situa- 


believed that Federal legislation was desirable, submitted a 
draft of a bill which was first introduced in both Houses of 


Congress in the Sixty-ninth Congress—in the House of Repre- 
entatives by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parker], the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House, and in the Senate by Senator Cummins, the then 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the 
Senate. Hearings were held on that bill by the Senate com- 
mittee in the Sixty-ninth Congress, but not by the committee 
of the House, The bill was not reported by either committee 
in that Congress. 

The bill was again introduced in slightly amended form, al- 
though the same in substance, in the Seventieth Congress and 
again in this Congress. Hearings were had on the House bill 
by the House committee in the Seventieth Congress, but the bill 
was hot reported either in the House or in the Senate. It devel- 
oped that there was a wide divergence of views on the part of 
the members of the House committee on what ought to be done, 
and the bill was finally laid upon the table. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. ParKer] again intro- 
duced the bill in this Congress. Hearings were again held by 
the House committee. Because of the previous hearings and 


the general sentiment in favor of legislation along the line pro- 
posed the chairman of the committee announced at the beginning 
of the hearings that it was thought that better progress would 
be made and that the hearings would be completed much more 
quickly if the committee heard all those who desired to oppose 
the bill first and then let one man appear for the proponents. 
That course was followed. 

The principle of that provision to which I desire to direct 
special attention has been the same in all the bills to which I 
have referred. 
motor busses should be left to State commissions or a representa- 


tive of the State commission from each State through which 
the busses proposed to operate, without limitation as to the 
number of States. The bills as introduced originally in the 


Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, and Seventy-first Congresses were based 
on that principle, no matter how many States were involved. 
In rewriting the pending bill the majority of the committee has 
restricted that principle and limited the jurisdiction of the 
State commissions to cases where the operations are conducted 
between two States only. Some of us do not believe that such 
striction wise. We believe that to thus restrict the juris- 
diction of the joint boards is a mistake. members of th 
committee joined in a statement 


is 


re 


Six 


headed “Additional Views,” which is attached to the report of | 
the committee, 

We appreciate the difficulties that might arise in the adminis- 
tration of the act to refer matters to joint boards in all cases 
where a great many States are involved, but we believe that the | 


bill goes too far in limiting the jurisdiction of the joint boards | 
when it confines their jurisdiction over motor busses which oper- 


ate in two States only. 
Mr. RANKIN, Vill the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MAPES. I will yield. 
Mr. RANKIN. This bill, according to the statements of gen- 


tlemen who have spoken on it, follows as near as possible the | 


icsch-Cummins railroad law, does it not? 

Mr. MAPES. I would not say that it followed the Esch- 
Cummins railroad law, but the study of the members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the Esch- 
Cummins law, of the different provisions in that law, and the 
way it has operated, and the interpretation by the courts of its 


provisions Was a guide to the committee in the framing of this | 


bill. 


That principle has been that the regulation of | 


briefly stating our position, | 
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Mr. RANKIN. I was wondering why the committee did not 
put in the same recapture clause that is in the Esch-Cummins 
law. 

Mr. MAPES. Because there is a vast difference between 
motor-bus transportation and railroad transportation. The pro- 
visions of the Esch-Cummins railroad law are not applicable in 





| that respect to regulations of motor-bus transportation. 

Mr. RANKIN, Let me say to the gentleman 

| Mr. MAPES. I do not want the gentleman to take too much 

| of my time, but if the gentleman wants to ask me a question I 
will do my best to answer it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman that it looks as if 
the committee was rather sensitive about giving information on 
| this bill. 

Mr. MAPES. I think the gentleman from Mississippi should 
be the last one to make that complaint, because he has occupied 
so much of the time of the different Members who have dis- 
cussed the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have done it trying to get information. 

Mr. MAPES. I may say to the gentleman that judging from 
the questions he has put from time to time I am in general 
sympathy with the position he takes in regard to some of the 
| features of this bill. 
| Mr. RANKIN. I did finally get an answer to my question. 
Now I want to ask the gentleman this question: Under the 
Esch-Cummins railroad law you have a recapture clause—that 
is, if the road makes an unreasonable profit, it reverts to the 
| Federal Government. 

Mr. MAPES. I may say that that provision is because the 
country is divided into regions as far as the railroads are con- 
cerned, and a rate must be allowed that will give a fair return 
on the aggregate value of all the roads in that region. It con- 
templates that such rate will permit some roads to earn more 
than a fair return on their property. There is no such principle 
involved in the regulation of motor traffic, because each case 
| is decided by itself. 

Mr. RANKIN. Not altogether. The only difference is that 
with the railroad they furnish the road, and the rails, and so 
forth. With the motor busses the people own the land along 
the right of way and furnish the road for the bus line, and they 
are permitted to make any kind of a profit they can. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; but every bus operator that comes under 
this law comes as an individual operator, and his case is treated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission as such. The rates 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission allows that oper- 
ator to charge will not contemplate that there will be any 
excess profits which ought to be turned over to the Government 
or otherwise. 

Mr. RANKIN. They may start out 
will not be that way long. 

Mr. MAPES. But as far as the rates are concerned for travel 
on these motor busses, they will not contemplate allowing the 
operator to make any more than a reasonable return on his 
investment. 

Those of us who support the amendment which I have been 
| discussing believe that the joint boards should have jurisdic- 
tion of operations at least in all cases where not more than 
three States are involved, and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be given authority, in its discretion, to refer 
matters to joint boards where more than three States are 
involved. 

Mr. CRISP. / Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Iam in sympathy, I think, with the gentleman's 
amendment. If it is agreeable to him, I wish he would explain 
briefly the difference between his amendment and the provision 
in the bill. Under the amendment the gentleman advocates, 
with a representative of each of the States, still the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would have, with an objection filed, the 
veto power. 

Mr. MAPES. 
that respect, 





independent, but they 


We think that the provision in the bill, as it is in 
is a very happy provision, and we have no desire 
to change the provision so far as it relates to procedure. 
Mr. CRISP. Then the difference between the gentleman's 
| proposed amendment and the provision in the bill is that under 
the bill we have now only two States represented, whereas the 
| gentleman wants all of the States affected represented. 
Mr. MAPES. No; not all of them. I shall discuss that in 
just a moment. 
Mr. RANKIN. 
a question? 
| Mr. MAPES. I am sorry, but I feel that I must go on; I 
| must decline to yield at this time. 
I want to commend the frankness of the gentleman from 
| Texas {Mr. Raysurn], who said very frankly that he is not 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
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in sympathy with the provision in the bill as far as the refer- 


] 


ence to joint boards is concerned, at all, but that he ac- | 


cepted it as a compromise. 
amendment which I propose to make, and I assume that he 
did, because he mentioned my name later on in his remarks, 
he was mistaken when he inferred that I proposed to offer an 
amendment to require the reference to joint boards, no matter 
through how many States the busses operated. I do not intend 
to go as far as that. Those of us on the committee who favor 
this amendment recognize that it might be cumbersome and 
impractical to carry out a provision that went as far as that. 
We do not propose to do that. We believe the joint board 
should have the jurisdiction of operations, at least in all cases 
where not more than three States are involved, and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should be given authority 
in its discretion to refer matters to joint boards where more 
than three States are involved. 

Amendments will be offered during the consideration of the 
bill under the 5-minute rule in accordance with these views. 

We believe that to give the joint boards jurisdiction over as 
broad <n areg as it is practicable to do is more in harmony with 
the plans of the proponents of the original legislation. It cer- 


However, if he referred to the | 


tainly is more in harmony with the views of the State publie 


utility commissioners. To do so complies also with the recom- 
mendations of the Interstate Commerce Commission in that re- 
gard and would, to that extent, relieve or protect from addi- 
tional burdens the already overburdened Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The operation of motor busses is of such a local 
character that it is believed that the joint boards can supervise 
and regulate their operation to much better advantage and with 
greater satisfaction to the public than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission here in Washington can do it. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


yield? 


Mr. MAPES. Yes. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Would the extension of these boards | 


materially increase the cost of operation? 

Mr. MAPES. Personally, I do not see how it could. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission itself has declared 
that— 

In the course of hearings [which it conducted] the administration 
of State regulatory laws by State commissions was commended by ship 
pers and motor-vehicle operators generally, as was also the regulation 
they exercised over interstate motor-vehicle operations during the period 
in which they assumed jurisdiction over such operations If inter- 
state commerce by common-carrier motor vehicles is to be regulated at 
this time, original jurisdiction in the administration of such regulatory 
laws should, so far as possible, without contravention of the commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution, be vested in State regulatory bodies 
or officials, with the right of appeal to us. 


In order to show just how the provision relating to the joint 
boards in the pending bill differs from the provision in the bill 
as originally introduced in this Congress let me read from the 
two bills. 

The original bill in this Congress is H. R. 3822. That bill pro- 
vides, page 4, line 22: 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act the com- 
mission shall refer all matters over which it has jurisdiction— 


Except certain matters specifically referred to— 


to joint boards made up In each case of representatives of the boards 
of the sevéral States in which any part of the interstate operation is or 
is proposed to be conducted. 


You will notice that there is no restriction as to the number 
of States. ‘ 

The committee has substituted for that provision of the orig- 
inal bill the language in the pending bill on page 7, beginning 
with line 14, paragraph (d), which is as follows: 

The commission shall, when operations of common carriers by motor 
vehicle conducted or proposed to be conducted between two States only 


are involved, refer to a joint board for hearings and decision and rec- | 


ommendation of appropriate order thereon— 


And so forth. 

It will be seen that this language expressly limits the juris- 
diction of the joint board to those cases where two States only 
are involved. 

In this connection the findings and recommendations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are interesting and very much 
to the point. 

On June 15, 1926, as has already been brought out in the de- 
bate, that commission, on its own motion, started an investiga- 
tion of the operation of motor busses and motor trucks. In the 


| with the views of the gentleman from Vir; 


| statement believe that it is safe and fair to k 
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Disk 


more than 5,000 pages of testimony were taken and over 400 
witnesses heard. It has been stated in this debate that the 
public has not been heard or has not been represented in the 
consideration of this legislation Well, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its report said that— 

The witnesses included Federal, State ounty, and municipal officials ; 
railroad executives ; operators of motor bus , 


es and motor trucks ; farmer 


livestock men; manufacturers ; ship; ; representatives of State regula 


tory bodies; motor-bus and motor-trucl 


k associations; chambers of com 
merce; traffic associations; farm bureaus; highway commissions; and 
the automotive industry 


It would be difficult to hear a more inclusive representation of 
the public. 

On April 10, 1928, after due consideration of the record in that 
proceeding, the commission filed an exhaustive report (Rept. No. 
18300), in which, among other things, it said: 


rhe transportation of passengers and property by motor vehicle is at 


present a distinctly local proposition, the character « 


if which is not 
changed by the mere incident of crossing a State boundary line 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the 
yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Interstate Commerce 
sion, which the gentlemen of the committee have time 
again vouched as their authority, has expressed 
recently that matters of this kind should be refer 
instance to joint boards. 


gentieman 


> Commis- 
and time 
the opinion 
red in every 
They seem to consider that practical, 
and so far as we can ascertain they consider it free f 
expense. I ask the gentleman why that should not be 

Mr. MAPES I believe that the Interstate ¢ 
mission certainly ought to be given authority in 
to refer matters to such joint boards wher 
States are involved. Certainly there could be no harm in leavy- 
ing it to the discretion of the Interstate Commerce Commissiot 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But the Inte 
mission says no harm will come from 
reference in every case to joint boards. 

Mr. MAPES. 


rom undue 
» done 

mmerce Com 
its discretion 
more than three 


state Commerce Com 
directing them to make 


Il am inclined to have a good deal of sympathy 
nia, but the gentle 

of practical procedure, in passing legi 
lation, compromises are often accepted, and realizing that the 
commission is sympathetic with this idea and has recommended 
it in its report, those of us who signed the 





man knows, as a mutter 


additional views 
ive it to the dis 
cretion of the Interstate Commerce Commission to refer the 
eases to joint boards where the operations involve more than 
three States. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
one more question? 

Mr. MAPES. I do 

Mr. HASTINGS. As I understand it, then, the gentleman did 
not give any final authority to any of these joint boards, but all 
their decisions and orders would be subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. MAPES. I am inclined to agree with the constitutional 


| lawyers on our committee, who say that the commission must be 
| given the final authority. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Then the gentleman does not agree with 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Rayspurn] that the Congress 
of the United States could designate the joint boards as Federal 
agencies to make these orders and decisions? 

Mr. MAPES. I did not quite understand the gentleman from 
Texas to go as far as that. It would at least create a doubt in 
the minds of some to go as far as the gentleman suggests. I 
do not think there can be any doubt of the constitutionality of 


the provision in the bill, and for all practical purposes it seems 


course of that investigation hearings were held by an examiner | 


of the commission at different points over the United States; 


to me to accomplish the same result 

Mr. HASTINGS. I regret the gentleman from Michigan is 
not willing to go that far, because I think that amendment is one 
that I would like to vote for. 

Mr. MAPES. As it stands, we are raising no question about 
the constitutionality of the provision. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But with the outstanding bus business 
throughout the United States there would be hundreds of 
thousands of these different orders that would have to come 
up to the now overburdened Interstate Commerce Commission 

Mr. MAPES. That may be true; but leaving the matter to 
the discretion of the commission will give an opportunity 


to 
see how the principle will work in practical operation. If it 
is deemed desirable to change it, that can be done in the future. 


Mr. HASTINGS. But the gentleman would anticipate many 
vexatious delays in passing on minor matters by the 
mission? 

Mr. MAPES. That may be true. 


coln- 
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intly local character of nrotor transportation 


The report of the commission continues— 


State regulatory bodies original jurisdiction 


irrier motor vehi 
out 


rstate commerce y common-« 
public h 


the ighways within marked 


general lines 


The bill 


Interstate 


originally drafted 
Commerce es 


had that recommendation of 
ymmission in view The commi 


imimarizes its conclusion on this point as follows (p. 746): 


1 jurisdi administration « rulation over motor- 


es operating i rsta r 
the pu 


foreign commerce s 


should 


conmninon 
regula 


car 
be vest in such State 
i the 
laws and regulations ) n tat mmerce 


in their re 


or offici adminis 
motor 
state Com 


will act. 


It 


by 


spective Stat i whe 10 tl nte! 
I ota i i ily n 
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within a reason 


be the effect of this 
commissions jurisdiction over 
na 
liction of 

ishingion, 

bu running 
tween New Jersey and 
St. Louis, and 
the 


time t they 

What w 
vive State 
but the 


the juri 


ill 2-State limitation? will 


a few local 


vreat ss ol 


the Interstate Commerce Commission here in 
S08 between New Jersey and Philadelphia, be- 
New York, between St. Louis and east 
a few other interstate operations, will come under 


Ei 
under 
and 
will 


=-state 


in New rland will searecely be able to turn around without 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
those who run between Philadelphia and 
come under the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
limit: will take away from the State com- 
jurisdiction over operators in tl Middle West run- 
ling, for example, between Detroit and Chicago, between Chi- 
and Minneapolis and Paul, and between 
and Chicago. 

I have here a letter from the general counsel of the National 
Railroad and Utility Commissioners, Mr. John E. 
ton, in which he says: 
be of very 
in the East 


run into 8 8S counting 


Thission 


tion 


“sions 
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Association of 
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is simply 


2-State plan will 


workable 


value in 
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the District as 1; from Wash- 
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York 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired 

Mr. PARKER. 
nddition il 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
nived for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. Now, I wish those of you who are interested 
in this subject would pay particular attention to this statement 
of Mr. Benton that I read a moment ago: 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 


St 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 


innte 
ninuces 


from Michigan 
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interstate bus operations will come under }| 


jurisdiction of the local State commissions, but an operator | 
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and small States alike 
State plan does not meet their needs. 


ommissioners of both large 


the 2 


unite in say- 


I respect the judgment of those who do not accept the judg- 
ment of the State commissioners as to the advisability of this 
provision, but the men who have the most to do with the regu- 
lation of motor traffic, the State commissions, supplemented by 
the recommendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has control of the regulation of the railroads, recom- 
mend that these matters be referred to the joint boards made 
up of members of the State commissions. 

I submit that there is no reason why these operations between 
the States I have mentioned should not come under the juris- 
diction of the local commissions as well as operations between 
two States only, and the commission should be given the power, 
in its discretion, to refer to the local commissions any or all 
more than three States are involved if it sees fit 
to do so. 

Those familiar with the problem have for years been alarmed 
at the ever-increasing work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the almost impossible task which it has to per- 
form. The problem is how to lessen rather than to increase 
that burden. 

In the last two annual reports of the commission, 
speaking of its inability to keep up with its work, the 
has used this language: 


at least, in 
commission 


The continual growth in variety and volume of the work devolved 
upon the commission has made the performance of our duties less and 
current For the more disposition of matters intrusted 
should be atutory authority for the commission 
to delegate to individual commissioners and employees of the commis 
sion the power to perform specified duties, and deter- 
mine specified matters and subjects, subject to the general control and 
supervision of the e and the by it 


view the commission or a 


less prompt 


to there 


us 


express 8 
and to consider 


mmission, exercise of appropriate 


powers of r thereof. 


either through division 


Of course, this statement of the commission refers to its ex- 
isting duties and has no reference to the additional burdens 
which will be placed upon it by the enactment of this motor 
bus legislation. 

The pending bill, in so far as it places this additional work on 
the commission, authorizes the commission “to delegate to 
individual commissioners and employees of the commission the 
power to perform specific duties, and to consider and determine 
specified matters and subjects, subject to the general control 
and supervision of the commission” and the right of appeal to 
the commission, as the commission has indicated should be done 
in connection with its railroad work. This is a very desir- 
able feature of the pending bill and if it works out well in the 
administration of this act there is no reason why it should 
not be made to apply in the administration of the transporta- 
tion act in its application to railroads. 

Another proposal frequently suggested for the relief of the 


| commission is to divide the country into regions and to create 


regional boards to hear and determine cases in the first in- 
stance, with the right of appeal to the commission. Another 
proposal sometimes suggested has been to work out some way 
in which some of the work of the commission could be properly 
and constitutionally delegated or referred to State commissions. 

This bill proposes to do that where two States only are in- 
volved. In so far as it goes, that, too, is a very desirable pro- 
vision. It recognizes the policy of referring matters to the 
State commissions. If it is constitutional to refer cases where 
two States only are involved, of course, it is just as constitu- 
tional to refer them to State commissions where more than two 
States are involved. 

Those of us who believe that the operations of motor vehicles 
should be referred to joint boards where more than two States 
are involved do not question the exclusive jurisdiction of Con- 
geress over the regulation of interstate commerce. Nor do we 


| question that Congress can not require State agencies to act 


against their will in connection with the delegation of any of 


| the regulatory provisions of this bill. 


We do understand, however, it is perfectly legal to make use 
of State agencies in that connection if such State agencies are 
willing to act, and the State regulatory bodies are willing and 
anxious to act under this bill. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I ysield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does the gentleman propose to offer an amend- 
ment to authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
delegate this authority to boards in more than two States? 

Mr. MAPES. Where more than three States are involved, 

Mr. ARENTZ. But delegation is made in the bill to two 
States. 

Mr. MAPES. Delegation is made in the bill to two States, 
but we propose to offer an amendment to change that to three. 
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Mr. ARENTZ. Then you give authority to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to delegate this authority to more than 
two States? 

Mr. MAPES. I propose to offer an amendment to strike out 
the word “two” and insert the word “ three,” so that it will 
be obligatory to refer all matters, where three States only are 
involved, and leave it in the discretion of the commission to 


refer other matters where more than three States are involved. 
bodies 
should be made use of to a greater extent than the bill permits | 


Those of us who believe that the State regulatory 
approve of the set-up, as far as delegation of power is con- 
cerned, and recommendation of orders which shall become the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission after the ex- 
piration of a certain period of time. We think 
ment is a very happy one. It avoids any question as to its con 
stitutional effect and accomplishes the purpose, Our only 
contention is that the reference to joint boards should include 
operations where more than two States are involved. 

State rights and the tendency to centralize governmental 
authority here in Washington are popular subjects for academic 
discussion and debate. Here is an opportunity for those who 
sincerely believe in State rights and who feel that the ten- 
dency to centralize authority in the Federal Government should 
be resisted as much as possible to put their views into prac- 
tical operation. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. 

Mr. MAPES. I yield 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. I would like to know whether 
the committee considered the question of authority in 
commission to fix a minimum rate of charge? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; the committee gave a good deal of con- 
sideration to that question. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. And finally decided not to give 
that authority to the commission? 

Mr. MAPES. It gives the commission authority to deter 
mine whether or not a rate is just and reasonable, and if it 
finds that it is either unjust or unreasonable then it may set 
it aside and require the operator to submit a new schedule 
of rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MEAp]. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman, this is an excellent bill. Anyone 
who knows the personnel of the committee which considered it 
would have to agree that only a good bill could emanate from 
such a committee. 

I am in favor of this bill, and I believe the country favors 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The time of the gentleman has 


some method of regulation and control of this industry, but in | 
reading the bill in an endeavor to find some paragraph or sec- | 


tion worthy of criticism, I came upon section 5 (b), on page 11. 
I find that January 1, 1930, is the date set for operating com 


panies to be in existence in order that they may receive a cer- | 


tificate of convenience and necessity. 
If there is any weakness in the bill, it is in that section. If 
there is any unfairness in the bill, it is in that section. 


when the bill becomes effective. No one knows whether the bill 
will become law in May or June or in the next session or in 
some subsequent session of Congress. Therefore I think a great 


deal of opposition, either in this Chamber or another, might be | 
eliminated by changing the date on which the bill will affect 


existing lines, 

May I say, by way of illustration, that some companies which 
have been operating prior to January 1, and since January 1 
have seen fit to extend their lines and enlarge their service, will 
find this legislation confiscatory, because it may apply to the 
extensions and enlargements of their service. In that measure 
it injures those who have since January 1, 1930, invested their 
money in this method of transportation. They did so in order 
to improve the service, in order to give the public better service. 
I do not believe that Congress ought to enact legislation that 
would confiscate the legal property rights of these people. 

I have been told that this date as set forth in the bill favors 
the largest operating bus company in the United States, I know 
the committee does not intend that this bill should savor of 
monopolistic control. I know the committee means to be fair, 
as was indicated in a question which I directed to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes], who 
swered by explaining why the conmittee set this particular date. 


I am told, however, that the largest operating company in the | 


United States, with close connection or control over 70 smaller 
bus lines, will be favored by this particular date, and that this 
company is closely allied with one of the large railroads of 
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| when 


that arrange- | 


the | 


| confiscated if 


again | 


I would | 
like to say to the members of the committee and to the Members | 
of the House that I hope they will consider amending that sec- | 
tion and changing that date to a later date, preferably the date | 


| senting 


regulation, 
an- | 





modo 


CO ames 


America. There could be no criticism or question of this section 
of the bill; there could be no possible confiscation of property 


| if the date were changed to March 1, 1980, or the date when this 
| bill becomes a 


law. Therefore my 


suggestion to the 
guished chairman of the committee 


and to his colleagues is that 
we reach this section of the bill that the date be made 
March 1, or the later date when the bill becomes effective 

I say, in all fairness, Mr. Chairman, and I am for the bill be 
cause I believe the public 
anrendment should be considered. We now r the rail- 
roads, and we find the railroads of America caring for the 
traveling public in such a splendid way as to be almost 
from criticism and censure. We find the employees of the 
roads to be of the highest possible type of men. They ar 
ject to investigation and examination for the protection of 
traveling public and for shippers who use the railroads 
engineers, firemen, trainmen, conductors, switchmen, and other 
employees on our railroads are splendid men, members of splen- 
did organizations, and through legislation and agreements with 
their employers have raised the dignity of their calling to a 
high level, indeed. No other conrpeting industry should be per 
mitted to develop and expand except by fair and reasonable 
means, which not only protect the public and the motorist but 
the railroader as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. PARKER. I yield the gentleman two more minutes 
may state that any arbitrary date set is going to work a hard- 
ship on somebody. It is impossible to set any arbitrary date, 
be it the date of the enactment of the law, the 1st of January, 
or the 1st of March, that will not, theoretically at least, work a 
hardship on some particular individual. I am not opposing the 
gentieman’s amendment. I am simply stating this as an ab- 

stract fact. 

Mr. MEAD. Of course the chairman will agree there can be 
no suggestion of criticism and the property of anybody will be 
the effective date be when the bill itself 


aistin 


demands such regulation, that this 


gulate 


Set 
becomes a law. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 

Mr. MEAD. Surely. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The suggestion is made that the effective 
date of the grandfather clause be the date of the enactment of 
the law. Does not the gentleman realize that if the bill should 
pass the House in that form there would be a tremendous incen- 
tive on the part of a great number of people to rush in 
establish new lines, and thus avoid the necessity of coming i 
and obtaining a certificate of convenience and necessity, 
would not the result of that sort of action be that you would 2 
a tremendous number of useless lines and further encumber 
highways of this country with useless busses and perhaps 
sponsible operators? 

Mr. MEAL). Of course, the 


Will the gentleman yield? 


answer to that question lies in 
the fact that the State and Federal bodies have the authority or 
will have to eliminate worthless that 
would prove injurious along the sug- 
gested. There is suflicient our 
State regulatory laws to the 
gentleman speaks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
York has again expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. GaArrer]. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, it is not my purpose to detain you at any length. 
The provisions of this bill have been thoroughly presented by 
those who have preceded me. I think it fair to state that the 
consideration of the bill thus far discloses two problems; one, 
the problem of administration. That was the most and 
complex problem confronting the committee. The second prob 
lem was one of regulation so as not to interfere with the full 
exercise of the police powers of the States 

What is the purpose of this legislation? What interest 
Uncle Sam in this measure that he is now so strenuously pre- 
for your favorable consideration? Why absolutely 
nothing except the convenience and safety of the traveling public. 
He has turned all the revenue over to the States. All of the 
revenue is to be collected by the States. 

I want to state very frankly to the members of this committ 
that when I first approached this question I 


companies, 
lines the gentleman 
regulation in this bill 
eliminate the danger of 


companies 
has 
and in 
which 


time of the gentleman from New 


Ve] 
gen 


serious 


has 


was rainst ny 
I was prejudiced against the proposition, and it w 
only after long study and a careful investigation and c 
tion of the law and the need, especially in the Easter 
that I reached the conclusion that regulation w 
I want to say to the Members here repr 
States that the need is not imperative in the 
that we are coming 
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lance because we recognize your need is greater than any | 


need in the 


States which we represent. In return 
iting Eastern States to come 
and provide an administrative agency 
regional administration 
convenience of all of the States of the Union. 
| unistration now, as I advocated over a 
in support of a bill introduced by me, the 
ation for the pending bill would be simpli- 
bill provide? The commission, in con- 
1920 act, divided the United States into four 
making purposes. The 
the property in those respective 
e rates on that basis. My bil! provided that a 
i should reside in districts and 
» the power of the commission, sitting as the commission 
or four places annually in each 
son the record lying from his decision If we 
ionnl admini could refer the administration 
this act to the commissioner in each of the rate-making dis- 
ts of the country. 
Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I yield. 
Mr. HOCH; I have been very much interested in the propo- 
which the gentleman is discussing. I am 
vhether he has given consideratioi j 
line that would give final jurisdiction in any 
body of eases to these regional commissioners? My thought in 
iz that question is that if you do not have a final jurisdic- 
you not simply increase the delay? The gentleman 


we ex- 
with 
that 


i 
ou gentlemen represe 


later day 
rive rensonable 
If we 
1 regional adi 
ro iis fhoor 
m of adminis 
What did miy 
tv with the 
making districts for rate 


ition of 


each one of those 


convenient 
tra 


now we 


askil 


tia may 


realizes that the railroads are better able to take appeals than | 


the ordinary shipper, particularly the small shipper. If they 
had an appeal in these cases might you not by that procedure 

mply another body between the shipper and the 
ultimate decision by the general commission? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Well, I think not. While I have 
great gentleman from Kunsas and recognize him 
i one 
tation, vet 
existing practice do not examiners 
and make which is called a report, and if that report 
is not appealed then does it not become operative and effective? 

Mr. HOCH. My question is not in opposition to the gentle- 
man’s suggestion, but I gave considerable thought to that ques- 
tion several ye ago in an effort to find some way of drawing 
a jurisdictional line, if I may call it that, 
final jurisdiction in a considerable number of cases in these 
regional boards. I came to the conclusion that you could not 
draw it on the basis of the amount of money involved, such as 
the line drawn in Federal practice, because there are many cases 
which involve only a small amount of money but nevertheless 
involve a very great principle of transportation. 

I would be very much interested tting some suggestion 


interpose 


respect for 


a decision 


ars 


in ge 


as to some way we might provide for final jurisdiction in the; 4", , ‘ > CC 
| mission to an examiner to sit as a member of the commission, 


| with power as a member of the commission, except in making 


case of those regional boards. What the gentleman said about 
examiners, I think, is true, and for that reason I have opposed— 
and opposed in the preparation of this bill, as the gentleman 
knows—the making of a report by an examiner the final judg- 
ment of the 
only be exercised by a more responsible body than an examiner. 
I do not say that to discredit the examiners, But the examiners 
are not subject to confirmation by the Senate and they do not 


occupy the same position of responsibility that the commission | 


occupies. However, I agree with the gentleman that the ex- 
aminers do exercise a great deal of power. I live as a neighbor 
of the gentleman, and I am quite sure that if we in the West 
had depended upon final determination by examiners of many 
of the great cases in which we are concerned, we would have 
been out of the picture. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 

the picture if we 


iminer in this case. 


Yes; we would have been out 
had depended upon the report of the ex- 
The examiner in the case of the legislation 
idered by the committee reported and recom- 
bus transportation be brought within the 
and within the provisions of 


hei y 
now bvelng con 


that motor 


the 


mended 
jurisdiction of commission 
section 15 (a). 

Regional representation by a member of the commission sit- 
ting as the commission, in my judgment, would afford a hearing 
by a member of the commission direct and would relieve the 

ommission of 

cause it would be a more satisfactory adjustment and de- 
termination of the matter in controversy at the time; certainly 
a hearing before a commissioner would be more satisfactory and 
decrease the number of appeals. 

1 stem is wrong. It is a makeshift. It 


rhe present sy is exer- 
cising legislative power never delegated by Congress, 


It is not 


of transportation | 
commis- | 
dis- | 
district, | 


had such | 


wondering | 
to the possibility of drawing | 
considerable | 


of the most careful students of the question of transpor- | 
may I ask the gentleman this question: Under the | 
go out and take testimony | 


| ciency of the commission. 
so we would have | 


matter, because I believe that final judgment should 


a vast number of cases coming up on appeal, | 
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giving the people the quality of service demanded. The exam- 
iners may be good fellows, all right, but there is a vast difference 
between good fellows and good judges. 

The system is not representative, responsible, nor efficient in 
the public interest. It is too slow, tortuous, painful, costly, 
unwieldy, and cumbersome, trailing along too far behind in its 
administration to afford relief when needed anywhere, any time 
during this generation or the next. Its service is of value only 
to those interested in the preservation of existing conditions. It 
is doing that work well. 

The power to fix rates is equivalent to the power to tax the 
rail commerce of the country. Rates on commerce determine 
its flow; they determine the amount of profit or loss to the 


| producer, whether an industry or section of country shall flour- 


ish or languish, shall prosper or perish. 

With a commission exercising the power to levy this tax, 
every section of the country is entitled to have its equal repre- 
sentation on its membership. The law should be amended 
so as— 

(a) To require the President in all future appointments to 
fill vacancies on the commission with due regard for such rep- 
resentation, 

(b) To effect a reorganization of the commission. 
ministration should be decentralized. Its membership of 11 is 
to large to act collectively. The commission should redelegate 
its power to any individual member subject to review on appeal 
by a division of five members. 

(c) To require the commission, through one of its members, 
to hold annual sessions at convenient places in each of the four 
group rate-making districts of the country. 

With the power of the commission thus delegated and exer- 
cised by one of its members, the holding of such annual sessions 
would provide a convenient tribunal for the hearing of com- 
plaints and their prompt disposition for the people of every 
section of the country. Instead of compelling litigants to come 
to Washington, it would provide an agency in their midst for 
their convenience. Such procedure would require a commis- 
sioner to hear the evidence in person and supervise the pro- 
ceedings so as to bring into the record all the evidence of which 
the case was susceptible. It would provide the process of the 
elimination of cases through appeal, the same as we now have 
in civil procedure, and relieve the congestion in the appellate 
division at Washington. It would more than double the effi- 
It would be representative and more 
satisfactory to the people. It would restore their confidence 
in its sincerity and efficiency. In time it would enable the 
appellate division to currently administer its duties as the 
Supreme Court now administers and enjoy in equal degree the 


Its ad- 


| confidence, the respect, and appreciation of the country. 


This bill proposes to delegate the power of the commission to 
one member of it. Why? Because the need of regional admin- 
istration is recognized as essential to its administration. 

In addition to this, the bill delegates the power of the com- 


a final order, and provides for joint boards, as has been so ably 
presented by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MApgs]. 

The great trouble in the administration of transportation is 
that your first requirement is one of uniformity, and you can 
not have uniformity of administration in a multiplicity of in- 
dependent agencies. So in this case we were required to limit 
the jurisdiction of a member of the commission or an examiner 
or the joint board; we were required to limit their jurisdiction 
to a report or a decision or an order, subject to review by the 
commission, and effective only after a period of 10 days if 
unappealed from. This provides uniformity in administration, 
because it is always under the supervision of the commission 
and subject to readjustment by that body. 

There are several subjects that might be taken up and con- 
sidered here in view of what has been urged against the bill. 

The main objection, as I gather from the various suggestions 


| made, is that the bill does not cut loose, clearly and satisfac- 
| torily. from rail transportation and its influences; that it will 


be inferior and subject to rail and water transportation. 

An examination of the provisions of this bill will disclose 
that motor-carrier transportation is placed upon the same inde- 
pendent plane of equality as rail and water transportation. If 
the railroads were writing this bill, they would not have written 
into the bill the section to which I refer, and I call your at- 
tention to this section very briefly, paragraph (c), on page 12: 


Nothing contained in section 500 of the transportation act, 1920, 
shall be construed as expressing a preference by Congress for rail or 
water transportation over transportation by motor vehicle or to affect 
manner the issuance of a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. 


in any 
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The section—section 500—referred to therein reads: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, en- 
courage, and develop water transportation, service, and facilities in 
connection with the commerce of the United States, and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation. 


When you construe the two sections together you have a 
declaration by Congress of a policy whereby rail, water, and 
motor-carrier transportation are to be preserved and fostered 
with full vigor upon an equality one with the other. Did the 
railroads write that policy in the bill? 

I have here an amendment which I think embodies the intent 
of the amendment suggested by the chairman of this committee. 
It answers the objections, fears, and suspicions of those who 
have suggested that a certain paragraph of a former bill has 
been omitted in this one. This amendment, briefly, is that all 
the existing powers of the State shall be preserved intact and 
that no section of the bill shall be construed as authorizing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to exercise any authority 
or jurisdiction over intrastate commerce. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If the gentleman has his amendment there, 
I think it would be well to read the exact form of it so that 
it may appear in the Recorp. It is a substitute, as I under- 
stand, for section 14 of the original bill, but it is very much 
shorter and I think covers the situation admirably, and I think 
the membership of the House would be interested in reading 
the amendment in the Recorp. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
ferred to: 


On page after line 10, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“(c) Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as in any wise 
limiting or restricting the powers of the several States as now existing 
to control and regulate intrastate transportation by motor vehicle; 
neither shall this act be construed so as to give the commission or any 
joint board any authority or jurisdiction whatsoever over such transpor- 
tation, and the exercise of any such power by said commission or joint 
boards is expressly prohibited.” 


This is the amendment re- 


99 


I do not think, speaking from a strictly legal standpoint, that 
the amendment is necessary for the preservation of the inde- 
pendence of the State authority under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I am pleased to hear the gentleman make 
that statement, especially for this reason: In the event the 
House should not see fit to adopt such an amendment, it is 
true, is it not, that it was not the intent of the committee in 
any way to deprive State regulatory bodies of complete au- 
thority over intrastate regulation? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The gentleman is certainly cor- 
rect in his statement as to the intention of the committee in 
every provision in this bill. The rights of the Federal States 
have been safeguarded in every particular that is commensurate 
with the minimum degree of regulation necessary to supply 
the existing needs. 

The Supreme Court has frequently held that the several 
States in the exercise of their police powers could do almost all 
the essential regulating of interstate commerce, with one excep- 
tion. The Supreme Court has held that the States can levy 
a tax; the Supreme Court has held that the States ean require 
a license; it has held that the States can govern the weight 
and the construction of the equipment; it has held that they 
ean, in the exercise of their police powers, regulate in every 
respect with the exception of one, and that is that they can not 
limit the number of carriers in interstate transportation. 

Up to 1925, as frequently stated, it was the accepted general 
belief that under the doctrine of reasonable regulation in the 
absence of congressional action, the State could exercise full 
power of regulation of interstate motor-carrier transportation. 
And motor-carrier transportation accepted complete regulation 
up to that time. But when objection was made the decision 
was rendered that the commerce clause of the Constitution was 
self-executing ; that while Congress had enacted no legislation 
prohibiting the State from regulating interstate commerce, yet 
the clause was self-executing, sufficiently to remove all obstruc- 
tion to interstate commerce. 

Following that decision violations of the interstate regulation 
immediately multiplied. The several States were helpless to 
impose any regulation as to the number of carriers in interstate 
transportation. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Do I understand from your 
amendment that the State can fix the rates in intrastate trans- 
portation ? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Under the decision these intra- 
State regulatory agencies have full power to fix rates. In this 
bill we do not propose to fix any rate; we do not confer that 
power on the commission. We simply confer the power of 
approval or disapproval in the matter of rates. 

Now, that matter was discussed at some length by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], who was insisting that 
this bill gives the commission the power of fixing rates. This 
bill uses the language that was in the interstate commerce act, 
and that language was construed by the Supreme Court. 

I am glad to see that the gentleman from Mississippi is now 
present. I was answering his contention, as I understood it, 


that this bill would give the commission power to fix rates. I 
have just stated that the language used in the present bill is that 
the rate shall be just and reasonable and was taken from the 
interstate commerce act, which has been frequently construed 
by the Supreme Court, and they construe the power conferred 
by that language as follows: 


Congress has not conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the legislative power of prescribing rates either maximum or minimum 
or absolute; and, as it did not give the express power to the commis- 
sion, it did not intend te secure the same result indirectly by empower- 
ing that tribunal to determine what in reference to the past was reason- 
able and just, whether as maximum, minimum, or absolute, and then 
enable it to obtain from the courts a peremptory order that in the 
future the railroad companies should follow the rates thus determined 
to have been in the past reasonable and just. New Orleans & 
Pacific Railway v. Interstate Commerce Commission (162 U. 8S 
affirmed and followed. 


Texas 
184), 


This construction left the roads— 


Free to make special contracts looking to the increase of their busi- 
ness, to classify their traffic, to adjust and apportion their rates so as to 
meet the necessities of commerce, generally, to 
inrportant interests upon the same principles which are 
sound and adopted in other trades and pursuits. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, what is the date of that case? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. It is in One hundred and sixty- 
second United States Reports, 184. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is many, many years ago. 
of the decision. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma, Certainly. This is the language 
construing the interstate commerce act, which was enacted 
in 1887, with the identical phraseology that we use in this bil! 
in limiting the power of the commission in the matter of fixing 
rates. The reason the fixing of a minimum or maximum rate 
in this transportation is unnecessary and does not apply, as in 
transportation by rail, is because rail transportation is monopo- 
listic in its character. It was deemed essential there to fix a 
maximum and minimum rate, but in this bill the commission 
has been given no authority to fix rates. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is not this the fact: That under 
this bill as drawn these motor-vehicle carriers will file their 
schedules with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and then 
those schedules, in general or in detail, are liable to complaint 
upon the ground that the rates are unreasonable? Then, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission proceeds to pass on such a 
complaint and determines whether or not it is well grounded 
and if it is, declares what rates shall be charged in substituti 
for those rates contained in the schedule, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. No; the commission 
such finding. The commission was not permitt 
such finding in the cited. The commission can only 
make the declaration that it approves or disapproves of the 
rates. The court holds specifically, because if held as 
the gentleman states the law to be it would be permitting the 
commission to do indirectly what Congress did not permit it 
directly to do. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia 
took cognizance of the orders 
the commission condemned 
should not exceed a certain 
fixing rates. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
statement. The commission 


and, manage their 


regarded as 


Give the date 


makes ne 
ed to make auy 
cases 


such 


But the court in 
of the 
cer‘ain cases 


standard, 


all those cases 
sion in which 
said the rates 


Was practically 


comimi 
and 
which 


That is an entirely different 
can either approve or disap 
prove of the rates. In the first place, the tariff of rates that 
the gentleman from Virginia refers to is proposed by the 
applicant and not by the commission. The comm does 
not fix the rates in the tariff. The applicant pre tariff 
to the commission. It is posted, it becomes and 
can not be deviated from without the consent of com- 


ents il 
the rate, 
the 
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mission. That is to require a uniformity and to stabilize the 
condition of rates throughout the country to everybody alike. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. For a question. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman was discussing 
came into the Chamber. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I was discussing the statement 
of the gentleman to the extent of his contention that the com- 
mission fixed the rate. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is what I want to ask the gentleman 
about The gentleman must understand that nearly all the 
time on this bill has been taken by those who favor it, and that 
those who are opposed to it can get in apparently only by asking 
questions, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
desired time 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not care to use it now. The gentleman 
says the commission does not have the right to regulate rates 
under this bill. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma, 
not have the right to fix rates. 

Mr. RANKIN, What does this mean? Under paragraph (d) 
on page 19 the following language is used: 


me when I 


If I had known the gentleman 


No; I said the commission did 


rates, operations under 


under this 


fares, and charges of such carriers for 


rtificate of public convenience and necessity issued 


et shall be just and reasonable. 


That means they shall not be too low or too high in the 


estimation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, does it not? | 


Mr, GARBER of Oklahoma. 
Mr. RANKIN. What does it 
Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 


Why, no. 

mean? 

In the first place anyone can 
make a complaint against the rate; and in the second place, 
if it is referable, the commission must refer it to the joint 
boards; and in the third place, if it is not referable, it must 
refer it to a member of the commission acting for the commis- 
sion or an examiner acting as such, and then they hear the 
evidence as to whether the rate is just and reasonable. 

Mr. RANKIN. Whether it is too low or too high? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does not the commission have the right to 
say what is just and reasonable and unfair and in that way fix 
the rates? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma 
approve or disapprove after hearing. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. I have not denied that they 
have a right to hear the evidence. 

Mr. DENISON. The commission does not do that at all. 
The commission does not say what is just and reasonable. It 
says whether or not the rate in effect is just and reasonable, 
and if they find 

Mr. HASTINGS. It has no power of substitution. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Yes. It has no power to fix 
the rates. 

Mr. DENISON. If the 
mentioned is unreasonable 

Mr. RANKIN. Is too low. 

Mr. DENISON. Either too low or too high, and if too high 
it is unreasonable. 

Mr. RANKIN. And if it is too low? 

Mr. DENISON. They say it is unjust. 

Mr. RANKIN. Unjust or unreasonable. 

Mr. DENISON. And then when they make 
up to the carriers to make another rate. 

Mr. RANKIN. Or get out of business, and in that way they 
fix the rate. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from Mississippi is the only 
person I have ever heard of yet who says that that is fixing 
the rates, 

Mr. RANKIN. I am glad that the gentleman has found one 
man who understands what this bill means in reading it in 
plain English. 

Mr. DENISON. I have found at 
not know what it means. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, the 
leaving his seat. 

Now, on page 20, let me call the attention of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. GarBer] to this, because I have great 
respect for his judgment; otherwise I would not be asking this 
question, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma, 
complimeut. 


commission finds the rate that is 


that finding it is 


least one man who does 


gentleman found that man without 


I thank the gentleman for his 
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No; the commission can only | 
been in the past reasonable and just. 
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Mr. RANKIN. On page 20, to show what it means, I read: 


No such rate, fare, or charge shall be held to be unjust or unreason- 
able by the commission or by any joint board, under this act, on the 
ground that it is unjust to a competing carrier engaged in a different 
kind of transportation. 


Now, no rate would ever be held to be unjust to a competing 
earrier unless it was too low. He would not kick if you were 
charging too much, because that would send the traflic to his 
line. I submit that under this bill the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the power to fix the rates that these lines shall 
charge. The Supreme Court has held to the contrary. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I will read another extract from 
its decisions. I read: 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. v. 

Commerce Commission. 


Interstate 
Interstate Commerce Commission v, Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. Appea's from the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. (162 U. 8S. 184) 
The Commerce Commission is not empowered, either ex- 
pressly or by implication, to fix rates in advance; but, subject to the 
prohibitions that their charges shall not be unjust or unreasonable, and 
that they shall not unjustly discriminate, so as to give undue preference 
or disadvantage to persons or traffic similarly circumstanced, the act to 
regulate commerce leaves common carriers as they were at the common 
law, free to make special contracts looking to the increase of their busi- 
ness, to classify their traffic, to adjust and apportion their rates so as 
to meet the necessities of commerce, and generally to manage their im- 
portant interests, upon the same principles which are regarded as 
sound, and adopted in other trades and pursuits. (162 U. 8. 184.) 


Interstate 


Interstate Commerce Commission v. Alabama Midland Railway Co. 
Appeal from the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. No. 
203. Argued March 12, 15, 16, 1897 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway v. Interstate Com- 

merce Commission (162 U. 8. 184) and Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion v. Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. (167 U. 8. 

479) adhered to, to the points that Congress has not conferred upon the 

Interstate Commerce Commission the legislative power of prescribing 

rates, either maximum or minimum or absolute; and that, as it did not 

give the express power to the commission, it did not intend to secure the 
same result indirectly by empowering that tribunal, after having de- 
termined what, in reference to the past, were reasonable and just rates, 
to obtain from the courts a peremptory order that in the future the 
railroad companies should follow the rates thus determined to have 

(168 U. 8, 144.) 

These decisions effectively answer the gentleman's contention 
in the negative. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, if a bus line undertook to publish an- 
other schedule of rates—say they were charging $10 between 
two points and undertook to publish another schedule of rates 
reducing the charge to $8—any person or corporation could pro- 
test to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if the com- 
mission found that rate was “ unjust” because it was too low, 
they would refuse to approve that schedule of tariffs or rates. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. In that case, the only complain- 
ant would be the people or competing motor-carrier lines, because 
the section that the gentleman has just read would preclude any 
railway transportation company from making such a complaint. 

Now what is the object of this? Did the railroads write this 
provision ? 

Mr. RANKIN. It says: 


Any person, corporation, or State board may make complaint in writ- 
ing to the commission that any such rate, fare, or charge, in effect or 
proposed to be put into effect, is or will be unjust or unreasonable. 


Any human being on earth can raise the question, or any cor- 
poration; and then if the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cides that it is “unjust” if it is too low, or “ unreasonable” if 
too high, the Interstate Commerce Commission would refuse to 
permit it to go into effect. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman understands, of course, that 
the person making that complaint would have to show some 
particular interest. The gentleman can not say a rate is un- 
just in general terms. If a rate is so low as to be unjust to 
another carrier, that would not be justified. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not expect people in masses, who are 
riding in these busses, to complain that the rate was too low. 
But such complaint could come from any railroad or any 
human being in the United States who would contend that it 
was “unjust” because it was too low, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could arbitrarily refuse to approve such rates 
and could continue to refuse to approve them until one was 
made that suited them. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
homa has expired. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
my time. 

Mr. PARKER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, the fundamental object of giving 
the commission control of that question is to prevent one car- 
rier who may have been a little more fortunately situated than 
another from running another carrier out of business who was 
situated not so fortunately. 
petition and prevent that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have been all day bringing members of the 
committee around to admit that this gives the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to fix these rates. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. And you have not yet succeeded? 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The time of the gentleman from Okla- 


I have yielded a good deal of 


May I ask, Is the gentleman opposed to that part of the sec- | 


tion which he has read? 
bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. In its present form. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Are you opposed to this pro- 
vision? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. This provision recites that— 


No such rates, fare, or charge shall be held to be unjust or unrea- 


Is he opposed to that provision in the 


sonavle by the commission or by any joint board, under this act, on | 


the ground that it is unjust to a competing carrier engaged in a dif- 
ferent kind of transportation. 


It is for the very purpose of protecting motor-carrier trans- 
portation against rail or water competition, and to estop the 
rail and water carriers from complaining that the rates of 
motor carriers are too low. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
what would happen? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. It would be ruled out as imma- 
terial. I think it is one of the most beneficial provisions in this 
bill to protect motor carriers engaged in transportation. And 
let me say in this connection that the commission has the 
power to issue a certificate to competing carriers whenever an 
existing carrier persists in charging unjust and unreasonable 
rates. The constant presence of that power is the suspended 
sword that hangs over the motor carrier refusing to comply 
with the requirement that rates must be just and reasonable. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman agree to an amendment 


If somebody objected to this, 


on page 20, line 5, to strike out the words “a different” and | 
insert the word “any,” so as to give real competition under the | 


bill? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. “ Different” includes “any” in 
this case. I will ask the gentleman this question, although I am 
not expecting a reply 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Do you believe the railroads 
wrote the provision that the certificates should convey no vested 
right in a highway or no interest in a highway; that the certifi- 
cate shall be subject to change, amendment, revocation, or can- 
cellation whenever the commission finds it to be in the public 
interest? 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not quite understand that. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Whenever the commission finds 
it to be in the public interest? 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman ask me if I think the rail- 
roads wrote that? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 


Yes. Does the gentleman be- 


lieve the railroads or railroad influences wrote that provision | 


in this bill? 
Mr. RANKIN. 


withdrew the question. I am taking it for granted that the 
committee wrote this bill, although I think it would be to their 
credit if they could prove an alibi. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Absolutely; and frankly and 
thoroughly discussed every provision and feature in it for days 


and days, because they were conscientious and just as anxious | 


as is the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi to safeguard 
every right and interest of the public. 
to do it perfectly, but we have done the very best we possibly 
could with the agencies that we have had. 

Mr. RANKIN. The statement was made yesterday that only 
representatives of the railroads and bus lines were heard. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Let me answer that. 
first place, I attended all the sessions of the committee in the 


This provision is to compel com- | 





| House: 





| control is only used to promote public interest. It 





I asked this morning if the members of the | 
committee wrote the bill, and one member got offended, so I | 


We have not been able | 





In the | 
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hearings on this bill, and I do not recall a single representative 
of any railroad that ever appeared before the committee in the 
hearings on this bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
were they not? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
were there; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
pired. 

Mr. RANKIN. But nobody representing the general public. 

Mr. PARKER. I yield five additional minutes to the 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. You did not 
fellows on the little peanut and tamale wagons? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. No; we called in the utility com- 
missions of the various States. 


Representatives of the bus lines were there, 


Representatives of the bus lines 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


ren- 


call in these 


Let me say this in regard to the personnel of the committee. I 
believe it is one of the most representative committees of the 
that is, to say, it represents 18 different States in the 
Union. It is composed of 21 members, and represents 18 differ- 
ent States. The majority of these States are what you would 
call Western agricultural States, whose Representatives, with 
those of the Eastern States, are equally concerned in safeguard 
ing the public interests. 

We put in this bill every provision that we thought was con 
stitutional and workable to protect and safeguard the 
of the traveling public. Take the certificate itself. It provides 
that there must be continuing centrol after it has been issued. 
The commission does not simply issue a certificate of publie 
convenience and necessity and give it no further consideration. 
The certificate provides for a continuing control; for adding 
new duties, requiring new service, and the cancellation of it 
for any violation of the orders of the commission. How much 
stronger could you make it? 

This certificate of public convenience and necessity, and this 


interests 


is not used 
to promote a monopoly. I deny that. It conveys no interest 
and is subject to revocation, and hence is simply a revocable 
license. It seems to me that that provision ought to be satis- 


| factory in every detail to the scrutiny and the discriminating 


mind of the gentleman from Mississippi 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. If 1 thought it was in the best interest of 
the public I would feel as the gentleman from Oklahoma feels. 
It seems to me that under the provisions of this bill you are 
going to put the independent bus operators out of business. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. It is a device used by 41 States 
to eliminate wasteful competition, minimize the wear and tear 
on the highways, and provide dependable and substantial service 
for the people; also adequate insurance and indemnity bonds for 
the protection of the traveling public. 

Objection has been made to the provision authorizing consoli- 
dation. That is a protective provision of the bill that prohibits 
monopolization of the lines. No control of the equipment of the 


| company, no control of the stock of the company, no control of 


anything pertaining to a competing carrier is permitted under 
this section. It is absolutely and expressly prohibited under 
this section of the bill. Merger and consolidation are only per 
mitted after a hearing and after approval by the commission, 
and the commission is empowered to impose such conditions as 
it may find to be in the public interest on any proposal for a 
consolidation or merger. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. o'Cce INN‘ MR of Oklahoma. There is not anything wrong 
with mergers or consolidations or monopolies if they are used 
for the public interest? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Certainly not, and especially 
when accompanied with the regulatory provisions in this bill 

Consolidation and mergers in this bill would be for the pur- 
pose of improving the service to the public and for simplifying 
the administration. To-day there are over 699 companies oper- 
ating interstate motor busses. The number may be materially 
increased within a few years. Consolidation will minimize the 
number to that necessary to preserve competition in the pub 
lie interest and facilitate efficient administration of the 
{ Applause. ] 

The general inquiry of western Representatives is: Has the 
transportation of passengers by motor bus now reached a stage 
in its development requiring regulation? A brief survey of its 
operations and growth during the last several years effectively 
answers the question in the affirmative. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


act 
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In 1928, 92,325 busses were in operation as against 55,001 
steam-railroad passenger cars and 80,014 electric passenger cars. 
This latter figure represents surface and rapid-transit cars 

During 1928 motor busses covered 710,250 miles, the steam- 


railroad passenger cars 249,308, and the electric passenger cars 


39.090 miles 

During the year 1929, 92,500 busses carried 1,768,000,000 pas- 
senge over 10,835,000,000 passenger-miles. 

I ng an estimated population of 122,000,000, every person in 
the United States paid in bus fares an average of $2.66 cach 
durir the past year 

rhe total investment in rolling stock for this period was | 
$450,000,060, and in terminals, garages, and so forth, $110,000,000. 

The total revenue derived from interstate busses during 1929 
amounted to $47,500,000, Carrying 38,000,000 passengers over a 
totul of 2,160,000,000 passenger-miles, the average fare on these | 
interstate busses was estimated at the rate of 2.2 cents per mile. 

Out of a total estimated revenue of $310,000,000 derived from | 


common carriers operating in city, intercity, and interstate serv- 
during 


ice 1920, 43 per cent of this amount was paid to manu- 
fucturers for materials and supplies for the upkeep, mainte- 
nance, and repair of 45,600 busses. Information upon which 
these figures are based was obtained from 26 companies operat- 


ing 5,073 busses, representing all classes of service 

The Public Service Coordinated Transport of New Jersey, said 
to be the largest bus operators in the United States and prob- 
ably in the world, of London, operate 2,500 in 
the carrying of passengers 


outside busses 


operated in interstate commerce, the rest in intrastate. They 
carry over a million passengers per day, 70,000 of which are 
carried in interstate commerce. This business represents an 
investment of more than $45,000,000 

A further interesting fact, and one which indicates that the 
industry has become deeply rooted in solid ground, is the ever- 


increasing number of new terminals and garages that are being 
erected throughout the country, representing investments of no 
small amounts of money. These investments may be considered 
an expression of increasing confidence in the stability of the 
traflic and the continuous future growth of the industry. 


completed at a cost of $3,000,000, 
Greyhound Lines (Inc.), which established its headquarters in 
that city but six months ago. The building covers practically 
an entire block and is a combination of terminal and hotel. The 
terminal will handle the arrival and departure of 200 busses 
daily, requiring a staff of 35 employees. The hotel consists of 
100) re 
whether remaining overnight or not. 

The 


Bus Transportation, while not authenticated, are approximately 











correct as any given and may be of interest, showing the extent 
of the development of travel by motor bus: 
Busses 1929 
Number of operating companies... ~~... 193, 928 
M r carriers -s plennetids ‘ 16, 000 
] tr 1ilways and subsidiaries__._..._.._~- a — 262 
ste railr nd subsidiaries___...-.- Dalene 66 
sche - . - 116, 525 
s t-seers (included in motor carrier, electric 
raily and steam railroad figures). 
Other user inieimnetdls tt htvintinisicnindladbtie 11,075 
Number of busses operated (total)... on - 2.500 | 
ON II ONIL creo since aansimans iain Lenin landed asi tay asain tobedaiill a 640 
Klectric railways and subsidiaries sept iatehainiad he - 256 
Steam il ds and subsidiaries__......... a , 454 
Schoo 2, OOO 
Ss t -se€ (included in motor carrier, ¢ tr 
iy, and steam railroad figures). 
Ort ISP TS o — 2, 150 
vestment in rolling stock $450, 000, 000 
investment in terminals, garages, etc . 1§$110, 000, 000 
) revenue (revenue busses only) * a $322, 000, OOO 
‘ s ict nd ; * > $109, 000, O00 
] t I ‘ $201, 000. 000 
ht-s and charter-hire revenue (does not include 
rter re revel of common-carrier busses) 112, 000, 000 
l n ( ied (revenue busses only) - Rieke 11, 768, 000, 000 
Cit service venue only whee ‘ . 11, 346, 000. 000 
It th ‘ . - a $22, OOO, OOU 
Passengers I a 1 bu s ae 1400, 000, 000 
Other noncomn rriers oe nk +18, SOO, 000 
Other highway transport 
Number motor trucks registered lial 13, 370, 000 
Motor-vehicle license fees an - $250, 000, 000 
Gasoline-tax receipts . Sia - $415, 000. 000 
Feder iid highways 
tal mileage improved and paid ‘ ai 80, 464 
Disbursement (Federal) $82, 736, 870 
State expenditures a $112, 561, 289 
Total cumulative cost__.-- s a aaccan Sh, G20, 396, 665 








1 Estimated 





Six hundred and fifty of these are | 


ms with bath, and showers are provided for the traveler | 


following figures, taken from the February, 1930, issue of | 
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Business done by busses in revenue service during 1929 
— “ = 


Average fare 


Passengers |— . 
Operating Passenger oe | 
Y ae t | iPe : 
miles only) Per pas-|! er pas 


senger- 


revenue 
| mile 


senger 


| 
| 











City busses $109, 900, 000 4, 038, 000, 000 1, 345, 000, 000 | $0. O81 .e 
Intercity... ._ 153, 500, 000 4, 637, 000, 000 354, 000, 000 . 40 3 
Interstate 47, 500,000 | 2, 160, 000, 000 38, 000,000 | 1. 25 2 
Total and aver } 
age, common | j 
carrier -| 310, 000, 000 | 10, 835, 000, 000 1, 768, 000,000 | . 175 | 2.9 
Sightseeing and for | 
hire 12, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 6, 000,000 | 2.00 8.0 
Total and aver- | 
age revenue, 
busses. - 322, 000, 000 | 10, 985, 000, 000 |1, 774, 000, 000 |._....- 3.0 
i ‘ i 


NECESSITY FOR INTERSTATE REGULATION 

Highway traffic is becoming more and more congested each 
year, and especially is this true in the States of New York, 
California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and New Jersey, in each 
of which there are in excess of a million private cars and from 
175,000 to 300,000 private motor trucks, demanding a place and 


| the unimpeded use of the public highway. 


In all the large States of the East the ever-increasing number 
of interstate carriers by motor bus is adding to the increased 
congestion of the streets and public highways leading into and 
out of the great cities, making regulation and control essential 
to the protection and safety of life and property. 

Private passenger cars and private motor trucks in the United 
States have reached the enormous total of 22,000,000, each of 
which contends that it is entitled to the use of the public high- 
ways, unhampered and unhindered by those who use them for 
private gain. 

This represents the viewpoint of the private citizens of the 
United States, and in contending for the preservation of the 


| highways for public use they logically insist that if their use 
In Kansas City the world’s largest bus terminal is now being | for private gain is to be permitted, it shall be only under such 
It isa project of the Pickwick- | 


rules and regulations as will fully compensate the States for 
the use of the roads and protect the traveling public from 
congestion and the hazards and risks incident to such opera- 
tions. 

Surely the size and extent of the industry, growing as it is by 
leaps and bounds and necessitating constant and more constant 
use of the public highways, is in itself strongly indicative of 
the need of regulation. 

The necessity for regulation of transportation by interstate 
motor carriers is further well answered in the fact that 47 
States out of 48 have regulatory laws governing motor-carrier 
intrastate transportation. 

The States of the Union, with one exception, have found it 
necessary to enact laws regulating the operation of common- 
earrier busses. These regulatory laws universally require— 

First. A certificate of public convenience and necessity for 
such operation to be issued only upon proof that the convenience 


| and necessity of the public require such operation. 


Second. Adequate insurance. 

Third. Financial responsibility. 

Fourth. Supervision of rates and service. 

The public using busses operating solely in intrastate com- 
merce is protected by State laws. Busses that transport pas- 
sengers exclusively in the field of interstate operation are with- 
out supervision by public authority. 

RESULTS OF 


STATE REGULATIONS 


Substantial responsible companies have engaged in the busi- 


ness. Wise regulation has induced capital to invest, resulting 
in the employment of the latest and most highly improved 


equipment, trained and efficient operators, a marked decrease 
in accidents, insurance of passengers, indemnity bonds to pro- 
tect the traveling public, operations over fixed and definite 
routes, dependable time schedules, adequate terminal facilities, 
and a minimization of the use of the highways and their con- 
gestion, wear, and tear by motor-carrier busses. All of which 
has resulted in a service so satisfactory to the traveling public 
| that during the year 1929 1,768,000,000 passengers indirectly 
approved the State regulations by taking advantage of such 
| service. 

In the face of these results, who now would advocate the 
extinction of State regulation and a return to the chaotic con- 
ditions which existed prior to such regulation? 

What State regulation has done to stabilize, build up, and im- 

| prove the service of intrastate transportation so will the regu- 
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lation now proposed in the pending bill stabilize, build up, and 
improve the service in interstate travel. 

In Buck v. Kuykendall (267 U. S. 307, 45 S. Ct. 324, 69 L. Ed. 
623, 38 A. L. R. 286) it was held that a statute requiring a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity was unconstl- 
tutional as applied to one using Federal-aid highways as a 
common carrier purely in interstate commerce because in viola- 
tion of the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, and 
also as defeating the purpose of the Federal-aid statute. (23 
U.S.C. A.. 53.) The statute (Laws Wash. 1921, 341, sec. 
4) requiring the certificate applied to transportation “for com 
pensation between fixed termini or over a regular route in this 
State.” It did not exclude interstate carriers. In Bush vt. 
Maloy (267 U. 8S. 317, 45 S. Ct. 326, 69 L. Ed. 627) it was held 
that a somewhat similar statute was unconstitutional as an 
interference with the interstate commerce when applied to a 
common carrier engaged exclusively in interstate commerce, 
irrespective of the fact that the highway over which it traveled 
was not a Federal-aid highway. * * #* 

In Frost v. Railroad Commission (271 U. 8S. 588, 46 S. Ct. 
605, 79 L. Ed. 1101, 47 A. L. R. 457) it was held that an anto 
transportation statute, in so far as it prevented private carriers 
by auto from operating over the State highways between fixed 
termini without having first secured a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity, was unconstitutional. 


secs, 


That case does not affect the case before us because our stat- 
ute applies exclusively to common carriers. The statute there 
defined a transportation company as one using motor vehicles 
“in the business of transportation of persons or property, or as 
a common carrier, for compensation, over any public highway 
in this State between fixed termini or over a regular route,” 
so forth. (Stat. Cal. 1919, p. 458, ch. 
limited to common carriers. 


and 
280, sec. 2c.) It was not 

This legislature may not by its declaration make a carrier for 
hire a common carrier and so compel it to devote its property 
to a public use. (Producers Transp. Co. v. Railroad Co., 251 
U. 8S. 228, 40 S. Ct. 131, 6&4 L. Ed. Michigan Pub. Util. 
Com. v. Duke, 266 U. S. 570, 45 S. Ct. 191, 69 L. Ed. 445, 36 
A. L. R. 1105; Frost v. Railroad Com., 271 U. 8S. 583, 46 8. Ct. 
605, 70 L. Ed. 1101, 47 A. L. R. 457.) Doing so constitutes a 
taking of private property for public use without compensation 
and violates the fourteenth amendment. 


on 
aw. 


STATES CAN NOT LIMIT NUMBER OF INTERSTATE CARRIERS 


The foregoing citations settle the question of the regulation of 
at least the number of interstate carriers using the highways of 
the State. In other words, the Supreme Court in the decisions 


just cited has held that the denial by the State of the use of the | 


highway by an interstate carrier in interstate transportation is 
an obstruction to interstate commerce and therefore 
of the commerce clause of the Constitution, so that the States 
can no longer regulate the number of interstate motor carrier 
busses running over their highways. 

Seizing upon the opportunity thus afforded by this unregu 
lated condition, 54 interstate carriers sprang into existence in 
the territory comprising New York City and the State of New 
Jersey. It is the loophole through which interstate motor bus 
carriers are finding their way, unhindered and unregulated to 
add to the use and congestion of the public highways, and 
through which incompetency and inefficiency enter and take 


possession of the highways to the disadvantage and ofttimes | 


danger to the traveling public. 
On page 741 the Flynn report states: 


It does not seem consistent with sound public policy that the public, 
primarily entitled to use the highways, should be protected against 
undue and unnecessary use of such highways by common-carrier motor 
vehicles engaged in intrastate while unlimited and unre- 
stricted use of them may be made by common-carrier motor vehicles 
operated in interstate commerce. Wear and damage to the highways 
and the hazards of transportation are the same whether a 


vehicie of a certain type is moving in interstate or in 
commerce, 


commerce, 


motor 
intrastat« 


With no law regulating interstate commerce carried over the public 
highways, such commerce can now be, and is, carried on by as many as 
desire regardless of financial responsibility and free from the slightest 
control or regulation as to routes, fares, schedules, public convenience 
and necessity, and comfort or safety of passengers. 
in such business are not required to report to any authority, and, save 
for the police regulations of States and municipalities, are subject to 


Operators engaged 


none. They may operate at their pleasure and may cease operation 


temporarily or permanently as they choose. There is nothing to pre- 
vent them from discriminating unduly and competing unfairly. The 
public using such lines have no governmental agency of any description 


to which they may appeal in the matter of rates, routes, schedules, or 
safety in the use of the public highways. 


| cised in 


|} operate as a 


| reasonable 


violative | 
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To weed out of the public service the reckless and incompetent 
operator, to eliminate useless and wasteful competition, to limit 
the number of motor carrier busses to the actual need and thus 
preserve the highways and lessen the hazards to the traveling 
public are the most essential and valuable purposes of regulation 
and constitute the protection which the general public is entitled 
to have and enjoy. 

The futility of the continuation of attempted regulatior 
interstate transportation by motor bus in the twilight zor 
State regulation becomes clearly apparent. The is enti 
tled to the enactment of law that will fully protect it in the 
preservation of its highways and from the hazards and risks of 
unregulated commerce. It should not be compelled to wander 
aimlessly around in the twilight zone of the police powers of the 
State, looking and groping for remedies under a misapprehen 
sion that protection is to be found therein. 

FEDERAI 


of 
of 
public 


LEGISLATION NECESSARY 
No 
State. 


such remedy can be found in the police powers of the 
The remedy is in the Federal powers of Congress, exer 
the enactment of this bill to put a stop to the indis- 
criminate use of the public highway for private gain by ineffi 
cient and irresponsible operators, the very thing which the 
Supreme Court has said the States could do 
Section 4 (a) provides tha no corporation or person 
common carrier by ! l 
foreign commerce on any public highway unless there is in 
with respect to such carrier a certificate 
and necessity authorizing such operation 
Under this certificates are authorized and 
this authorization affords the remedy for the preservation of the 
highway and the rights of the public. 


hot 


shall 
otor vehicle in interstate or 
force 
of public convenience 


section denials of 


GENERAL DUTIES AND POWEES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 2 (a) It 
(1) To supervis 
provided in 


shall be the ity of the comm) 
and regulate common 
act, and to that end the 
requirements with respect to continuous and ad 


ible rates, a uniform system of acco 


carriers by motor vé 


this commission may 
at just and reason 


qualifications and maximum hours 


operation and 
points 
or districts ; 
(2) To 
provided in 


equipment comi 
delivery whether on reg 
supervise and regulate « 

this act, and to that 
requirements with 


end the 


reasonable respect to qual 


l cation 


hours of service of employees, safety of operation and 


comfort of 
(3) 


of this 


passengers; and 
To prescribe rules and regulations for the proper 
act 

Section 10 (a) provides that— 

No certificate or 
earrier, 
and regulations as 
approval of surety 
agreements, in 


charter carrier 
force, 
the commission shall adopt 
bonds, policies of 
form and adequate 
require, for the | 
by the commission, of any 
carrier on account of death of 
to property, resulting from 


permit shal 


or remain in unl carrier 


ss suc! 
insuran 

amount 
iyment, w 


final jud 


Sile h 


commission may thin limits 


rment recovered 
or injury te 
the 


vehicles under such certificate or permit 


persons, 

operation, maintenar 
Section 6 (a) authorizes the commission— 

to attach to the exercise of the privileges granted b 

such reasonable terms and conditions as the public co 

sity may from time to time 


the certificate 


require, including term 


| the furnishing of additional service over the specifies 


the specified termini, and the extension of the line o1 
and such terms and conditions as are necessary to 
spect to the operations of the carrier, the 
the commission under section 2 (a) (1). 


ment 


require 


Under section 2 

(1) To supervise 
and to establish reasonable requi with 
and adequate service at just and reasonable rates, a 
of accounts and reports, qualifications and maximum hours of service 
of employees, safety of operation and equipment, comfort of 
and pick-up and delivery points, whether on regular 1 
defined localities or districts. 


(a) it becomes the duty of tre commission— 


and regulate common carriers by motor vehicle 


rements respect to continuous 


uniform system 
passelge 


outes Or withir 


The suspension or revocation of a certificate or permit 
the effectual remedy provided for any failure to comply 
the provisions of the act. Under section 8 
is authorized to change or revoke, in whole or in part, any 
certificate for failure to comply with any provision of the 
act, or with any lawful order, rule, or regulation of the commis- 


is 
with 


(a) the commission 
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mulgated thereunder, or 
t ite or permit, or 
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with any 
whenever 


condition 
interest 


term or 
the public 


regulate 
tor 


bill proposes 


rtation of 


and control the interstate 
compensation by motor vehicle. 
transportation are divided into 
com arriers by motor vehicle and charter 


s by motor 


irriers ene 


Tl mmon carrier by motor vehicle is required to operate 
over fixed routes and fixed termini. It must procure a cer- 
tifieite of public convenience and necessity and meet all the 
requirements of regulation, including the adoption of a uni- 
form accounting system, the filing of reports, and furnishing of 
insurance and indemnity bonds, to be approved by the com 
before beginning operations. 
irriers operating on January 1, 1930, 
will be 


ih sion 
Ininion ¢ 
mtinued such operations since that date, 
ates by the without hearing 

d evidence in the form of answers to 
ubmitted to them by the commission in 


and having 
granted cer- 
upon furnishing 
a questionnaire 
regard to such 
nd ability to comply with the rules and regulations 
mimission, <All other applications for a_ certificate 
filed with the commission, which applications must 
rred by it to joint board, if referable, and if not to 
by the commission through a member or an examiner 
mpowered for it. 
(Charter carriers are required to file their applications with 
ommission and will be authorized to operate interstate by 
issuance to them of a permit. The application must be veri- 
nd contain such information as the commission may re- 
quire. The commission shall specify in the permit the opera- 
tions covered thereby as near as practicable and shall attach 
to the permit such terms and conditions as the commission may 
deem 1 SSary 
The commission 


commission 


to act 


fied 


ect 
may establish reasonable requirements with 
qualifications and maximum hours of service of 
sufety of operation, equipment, and comfort of pas- 
There is no regulation of the rates or of consolidations 
mergers and acquisition of control relating to charter 


respect to 
emi loyees 
sengers. 
ana 
carriers 
Motor vehicles employed solely in transporting school children 
i te taxicabs, or other vehicles performing a Similar 
rvice, having a capacity of not more than six passengers and 
erated on a regular route or between fixed termini, and 
vehicles owned or operated by or on behalf of hotels and 
exclusively for the transportation of hotel patrons between 
s and local railroads or other common 
uded from the regulatory provisions of the act. 
CERTIFICATE OF I SLC 
The certificate of convenience and necessity is primarily the 
trumentality through which the proposed regulation and con- 
trol is to be effected. No interstate operation can be had with- 
out first obtaining 
90 days When application for such is pending and undetermined. 
The certificate conveys no vested right to the use of the high- 
way. It is subject to change or revocation upon hearing by 
either the m or joint boards having jurisdiction for 
violation of any orders of the commission or whenever the pub- 
lic interest may require It can not be taken into considera- 
tion in the valuation of the company’s property for rate-making 
purposes It is to be used to limit the number of carriers on 
civen route when in the public interest and to be issued 
to competing carriers when the service requires. The constant 
threat of its issuance is an ever-deterrent against high 
rates. 


ichers 


CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY 


commissic 


any 


influence 


RATES, FARES, AND CHARGES 
During all the 
the re 


was nh 


hearings held on the various kindred bills for 

rulation and control provided for in this bill no complaint 

ide that the rates, fares, and charges were too high. In 

nee of such complaint was one of the conspicuous 

the hearings conducted over a period of many 

this hill amply safeguards the interest of the 

requiring in parngraph (d) of section 11 that all rates, 

be just and reasonable and that no 

» Shall be held to be unjust or unreason- 

able by the or by any joint board under this act on 

the ground that it is unjust to a competing carrier engaged in a 

different kind of transportation. In determining the justness 

or reasonableness of any rat fare, or ge under para- 

graph (e) of section 11 the good will, earning power, or the 

certificate under which such carrier js shall not be 
considered in the valuation of the carrier's property. 

Under the above sections the certificate of public convenience 

and necessity can not be included in any valuation of carrier's 


unission 


econ 


charge 


operating 





such certificate, excepting during a period of | 
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property for rate-making purposes such as was done with the 
easements valued at $5,000,000 in the United Railways & Elec- 
tric Co. of Baltimore against West and others, decided by the 
Supreme Court on the 6th day of January, 1930. 

The certificate of public convenience and necessity being 
granted solely for the promotion of the public interest can not 
be subject to capitalization against the public in the fixing of 
rates. 

Under the provisions of this bill the commission is not 
authorized to fix rates. It is only authorized to approve or dis- 
prove them after hearing. While the fixation of maximum and 
minimum rates in railway transportation became necessary 
because of their monopolistic character, yet such does not apply 
to motor-bus transportation because of the absence of any such 
monopoly by any motor carrier in the right to use the highway 
and because of the fact that the commission may at any time 
issue additional certificates and increase the number of compet- 
ing carriers whenever such competition is found to be in the 
public interest. The constant threat of the issuance of an 
additional certificate to a competing carrier will be the effective 
instrumentality to keep the rates, fares, and charges within the 
requirements of being just and reasonable to the public. 

RIGHT TO SELECT MODE OF TRAVEL 

The highways of the country have been constructed at a cost 
of a billion and a half dollars. Two hundred and sixty-three 
thousand miles have already been completed. In this vast coun- 
try of scenic beauty, industrial, and agricultural activity, the 
people should have the right to select their mode of travel, to 
use their highways as they may prefer—in the palatial Pullman 
motor bus, or otherwise, even though such bus may parallel 
railroad or electric lines. 

This bill recognizes that right of selection in the require- 
ment for a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

Section 5 (a) provides: 
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Except as provided in subsection (b), a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity shall be issued to any applicant therefor, authorizing 
the whole or any part of the operations covered by the application, if it 
is found that the public convenience and necessity will be served by the 
operations authorized. 


Upon a hearing to determine whether or not a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity shall issue, the question in- 
volved is not whether the commission should extend a favor to 
existing operators by refusing to permit another to enter the 


| field of transportation, or whether it shall extend a favor to the 


! : | applicant by permitting him to compete with existing companies. 
arrier stations, are | 


Neither the applicant nor the operators have any vested right in 
the use of the public highway for private gain. It is a matter of 
public concern whether the convenience and necessity of the 
general public will be promoted as distinguished from the pri- 
vate benefit or advantage that may accrue to any particular 
person. 
PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY—INTERPRETATION BY THE COURT 

in Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co. against Oklahoma, 1926, 
it was held that in granting a certificate the commission must be 
convinced that the proposed service will accommodate the public 
and that a reasonable public demand exists. 

“Necessity does not inean essential or absolutely indispensa- 
ble” but the resulting condition where the proposed serv- 
ice would be such an improvement in the existing mode of trans- 
portation as to justify the expense of making the improvement. 

In 1917 the New York commission held that public conveni- 
ence and necessity exists when the proposed facility will meet 
a reasonable want of the public and supply a need if the exist- 
ing facilities, while in some sense sufficient, do not adequately 
supply that need. 

Two conditions must be satisfied before the issuance of an 
order requiring the construction: First, that the extension is rea- 
sonably required in the interest of public convenience and ne- 
cessity, and second that the expense involved will not impair 


| the ability of the carrier or carriers involved to perform their 


duty to the public. (Construction of Lines in Eastern Oregon, 
111 I. C. C. 3; Los Angeles Passenger Terminal Cases, 142 
I. C. C. 489; Gunderson v. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 91 
I. C. C. 702; Cooke v. Chicago, B & Q. R. Co., 66 I. C. C. 452; 
Ridge Coal Mining Co, v. Missouri Pac. R. Co., 62 I. C. C, 259.) 

The public convenience and necessity is the only test. 

Section 5 (c) provides that— 

Nothing contained in section 500 of the transportation act, 1920, shall 
be construed as expressing a preference by Congress for- rail or water 
transportation over transportation by motor vehicle or to affect in any 
manner the issuance of a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
under the provisions of this act. 
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Section 500 of the transportation act of 1920, referred to in 
section 5 (c) just quoted, reads: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, encour- 
age, and develop water transportation service, and facilities in connec- 
tion with the commerce of the United States, 


in full vig« 


and to foster and preserve 
r both rail and water transportation. 


When these sections are construed together it will be seen 
that it is equivalent to a declaration of Congress that its policy 
shall be to promote, encourage, and develop water, rail, and 
motor-bus transportation in connection with the commerce of 
the United States and to foster and preserve them in full vigor. 

What is the legal effect of the certificate of public convenience 
and necessity authorized in section 5 (a)? Does it convey a 
vested right? Does it create a monopoly in the use of th 
public highways for motor-carrier transportation as charged in 
the minority report? *aragraphs (d) and (e) of 
provide : 

(d) No certificate 
this act shall be c« 
rights in the public highways. 

(ce) In the administration of this act, 
is consistent with the public 


section 65 


nstrued as conferring auy proprietary or exclusive 


the commission shall, so far as 
interest, preserve competition in service. 

The certificate conveys ne vested interest, no exclusive right 
on the public highway. It is issued for the sole and only pur- 
pose of promoting the public convenience and necessity. It 
simply a revocable license which property rights 
upon the holder. 

Any such certificate or permit may be suspended, changed, or 
revoked, in whole or in part, for failure to comply with any 
provision of the act, or with any lawful order, rule, or regula- 
tion of the commission promulgated thereunder, or with any 
term or condition of the certificate or permit, or whenever the 
public interest shall so require. 


Is 


confers no 


While the certificate aims to restrict the number of operators 
the same route so as to limit the number to the convenience 
and necessity of the public, it does not create a monopoly. The 
public convenience and necessity is the only limit placed upon 
the number of certificates to be issued and that limit is to be 
in the public interest to restrict the number so as to produce 
as little inconvenience as possible to the public using the high- 


on 
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| 
} 


of public convenience and necessity issued under | 


| but subject to the review of the 


| certificate 


way and protect the carrier against such competition as would | 


render him unable to give the necessary service. 


The certificate of convenience and necessity is simply used as | 


an instrument of necessary control and regulation in the public 
nterest and not as a device to create a monopoly or to convey 
a vested right. 

Under the provisions cited it is declared to be the policy of 
Congress to promote, encourage, and develop rail, water, and 
motor-carrier transportation in connection with the commerce 
of the United States and to foster and preserve them in full 
vigor without preference to either. 
is assured the right of selection of its mode of transportation 
wherever it is determined that the public convenience and neces- 
sity warrants, and that determination is not to be affected in 
aly way by the existence of competing rail or water carriers. 

Through the device of the certificate, revocable for violation, 
all are subject to such conditions as may be imposed from time 


to time, and, as a result, the efficiency of the service is under | 1 i 
; ducet 


constant regulation, the wear and tear on the public highway 
minimized by restricting the number of operators compatible 
with the preservation of competition in the public interest, while 
the power of revocation of a certificate and the issuance of 
another to a competing 
power assuring just and reasonable rates to the public. 

CONTROL AND CONSOLIDATIONS 


Control of one carrier by another is prohibited unless author- 


ized by the commission for the purposes of merging or consolida- | 


tion. Mergers and consolidations are prohibited except upon 
the approval of the commission after hearing and upon such 
conditions as it may impose. 

The bill will permit of the merger or consolidation of a com- 
mon carrier by motor vehicle with that of any other carrier 
by rail or water. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT BOARDS 

Where any application requests authority for operation in 
two States, the commission is required to create a joint board 
to be composed of a member from each State in which the pro- 


posed operations are to be conducted, the member to be nomi- | 
nated from the board of such State from its own membership 


or otherwise. If there is no board, or in the event of its fail- 
ure to act, then the governor of such State may nominate such 
member and the commission is authorized to appoint such nemi- 
nees when approved by it. 


| State 


Thus, the traveling public | . 
} ject 


sarrier is the ever-present regulating | 


and appeal to the courts we believe meet 
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The decisions and recommendations of the joint board are to 


board 
matter 


be made by unanimous vote. 
fails or refuses to act, or is 


i 


In the event 
unable to 
submitted, then the commission, itself, 
ter. 

In paragraph (d) of section 3, tl 
refer the following matters te 


appropriate 


that the joint 
upon 
shall detern 


agree any 


a joint 


lance of a certilf 


boards are vested 
jurisdiction as are vested 
examiners of the commission when a 
the administration of the act. 

Orders recommended by joint boards 
comipission to ol the « 


comm 


wi 
the 1 


ting u 


In acting upon such matters the the 
ll 


I 
e duties, powers, and 


ail 


Siu inl em 
bers or 


orders in 


der its 


are te th 


nmMission and ed 


the 
become ord: 


‘cs 


ive, 
ul IsSsiOh Upon appeal or upon 
its own motion, 
Joint boards when acting upon such matters are n 
cies of the Federal Government. 
In résumé, we find the essential provisions of the 
(a) The administra if the act is placed primarily in 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
(b) The Interstate Commerce 
act through one of its members or examiners 
(c) The and such 
not taken, become final after 10 days unless 
mission. 
(d) Joint 


ide agen 


be 


the 


bill to 
on 


Commis 


sion 


decisions orders of 


boards may be 


shows operations t 


appointed where 
be limited to two 

(e) Lhe joint board is to be made up of 
from each State in which operation is proposed, 
tive to be nominated by utility 
by the commission, 

(f) With the exception of applications showing 
January 1, 1930, and their continuation, all other 
must be referred to joint bourds where referrable, 

(z) No common carrier by motor vehicle can engage tl 
commerce without first ol certifi 
insurance, indemnity bond, and of abilii 
with all the rules and reguiations of the comm 

(h) Certificates of public convenience and nece 
to change and revocation for violation ¢ 
whenever found to be in the public interest. 

(i) Certificates of public convenience and necessity convey no 
vested interest in highways and represent no value 
making purposes. 

(j) Rates, fures, and charges must be just and reasonable 

(k) Refunds, rebates, and discriminations 
fares and free transportation 
employees. 

(1) Control and consolidation 
before the Interstate Commerce 
such conditions as it may impose. 

(m) The bill does not impinge in any 
complete control and jurisdiction over 
tion by motor carrier. 

Such is a brief analysis of the regulatory and administrative 
provisions of the bill. 

Its provisions for adequate noti¢ 


ole re} 


the State board 


inter 
taining a 
evidence 


oraer 


for ri 


pre hibited. 


can only be extended 
after 
and 


permitted only 
Commission, 


hearing 
then upon 


way upon 
intrastate 


the 


transporta- 


States’ 


hearings, appeal, review, 
all the constitutional 
requirements, Its penal and civil provisions, including those of 
extraordinary remedies, are adequate for the prompt and effec 
tive regulation and enforcement of its provisions. 

This bill embodies needed constructive legislation. 

Its enactment will safeguard the public in 

It will encourage capital to invest, resulting in 
terminal stations, substantial equipment, empl 
and dk pendab! » Ope and the 
for the protection of passengers 
the public 

It is impossible to adequately visualize the r 
development of this mode of 
five years. It will surpass 
history. 


erest. 
nent 
earrying of sound 
ind i demnity 


“ators 
racor 


lor 


and 
next 
in its 


growth 
the 
period 


apid 
transportation during 


that of any 


other 
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During this period connection of lines 
will have been effected, rezular co 
been established, motor-carrier 
securely upou a 
aud expand to meet 
traveling public 

Ml PARKER I 
North Dakota | Mr 

Mr. BURTNESS 
mittee, IT had not 


ist-to-coast schedules will have 
transportation will have been 
financial which will enable it to 


the ever-increasing demands of the 


founded basis 


roy 


yield 15 
LURTNESS |. 
Mr. Chairman and gentle 
intended to speak on this bil 
or until it imendment stage, but 
the questions which have been suggested and some of the objec- 
tions that have been ed by Members, particu- 
larly in colloquies, I felt it proper for me to express, as briefly 
as possible, just a few observations with reference to ny views 
ther 

If you 
That wher 
or four ye 


minutes to the gentleman 
men of the com- 
in general debate, 
in view 


reaches the 


rai ome of the 


reference, I will say this: 
I our committee three 


cume pbelore 
particularly impr with 


will rdon a personal 
thi tion first 
years ago I was not 
necessity for legislation 
ils: that there were a number of fly-by-night irrespon- 
ible operators that really ought not to be permitted to gather 
in the shekels of the public for any service they were pretend- 
ing to cive, because that service was most unsatisfactory indeed. 
Nevertheless I then joined with those who felt that the busi- 
had not | 
us to consider it carefully and fully and pass proper permanent 
legislation, At that time I did feel, however, that it would 
have been advisable to have provided for a sort of licensing 
which all interstate carriers would have been com- 


sed 


sole © 


system by 


pe led to at least furnish public indemnity insurance and mat- | 


But fact is that Congress did not then 


end. 


ters of that the 
legislate to that 

We are now, several years later, confronted with the situa- 
tion where this business has progressed until it has become one 
of the principal and important industries of our country. We 
find a good many evils. I will not take the time to relate them 
have already been referred to in this debate, but I do 
desire to emphasize one type of evil which may not have been 
emphasized sufficiently. 

As has been stated time and again, 47 States have provided 
for bus regulation within their borders. It is done in my State 
and it is done in every State of this Union but one State. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What State is that? 

Mr, BURTNESS. I think it is Delaware. 
on the border between Minnesota and North Dakota. A bus 
line, for instance, that wants to do business from my home at 
Grand Forks to Devils Lake or Minot would have to obtain a 


sort. 


as they 


certificate of convenience and necessity for that purpose. It | 


that certificate and it into business. It renders 
service, and then some irresponsible operator may see that 
that line is fairly successful. What can the latter do under 
the present law and under the present situation? All that 
irresponsible operator has to do is to establish a place of busi- 
ness just across the river, two or three blocks away, in East 
Grand Forks, Minn., and start out doing upon that 
identical 

There is not business enough for two lines, but there is ample 
business for one line. Who eventually suffers when that sort 
of competition arises? Not primarily the line that is in busi- 
ness, but the people along that route, who have become accus- 
tomed to depending upon the service of that line. They are the 
people who are the most injured. It was because of situations 
of that sort—not particularly situations with which I was per- 
sonally familiar, but situations that were brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee by competent and credible witnesses— 
that I reached the conclusion the time had come when we ought 
to legislate upon this subject in a fair, reasonable, and compre- 
hensive way. 


obtains 


goes 


rood 


business 
line. 


Without going into any detail as to the methods set up in this 
bill, I want to touch upon just two features which to my mind 
are of considerable importance in a sort of experimental way. 
ime and again Members have spoken about the tremendous 
work the Interstate Commerce Commission must do and have 
stated that it is an overworked commission, so that various 
suggestions have been made as to how the work of the indi- 
vidual commissioners might be lessened to some extent. 

While this bus industry and regulation thereof is important, 
on the whole this legislation is not of as great importance as 
the regulation of the rates of rail carriers. So there are two 
provisions written into this bill which I think are of a great 
deal of importance if considered only from an experimental 
viewpoint. : 

One of those provisions gives to an examiner or to an indi- 
vidual member of the commission the power to go out and hold 
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through consolidation | 


of some of | 


the | 
I did know at the time that there were | 


rogressed to the extent where it was possible for | 


I happen to live | 
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complete hearings and virtually render decisions upon the evi- 
dence taken. Of course the decisions, as a matter of form under 
this bill, take the form of recommendations; but it is contem- 
plated that in 9 cases out of 10, if not in 99 cases out of 100, 
the decisions of individual commissioners or of examiners will 


| become the decisions and the orders of the commission after the 
from | 


expiration of 10 days. I say it is of value to find out whether 


| that sort of a method, whether making use of examiners or 


individual commissioners in cases of this sort could not later, 
after some experience in this line, be extended to some of the 
other work of the commission. 

So, we are also setting up an experiment in this bill by the 
provisions for the use of joint boards. There has been much 
objection raised from time to time with reference to the work 
of the commission in other matters on the theory that some- 
times they have not been fully informed as to the local situa- 
tion and local conditions as well as the physical impossibility 
for them to become fully informed in all cases. The State com- 
missions in every State of the Union seem not only ready and 
willing but anxious to use their ability and to use the informa- 
tion they obtain in the conduct of their work in their respec- 


| tive States in connection with the administration of some such 


law as this. I happen to be one of those who, with the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Mapgs], signed additional views. I 
feel we ought to use these State commissions more than is pro- 
posed by the bill in the form in which it has been recommended 
by the committee. 

Mr. FULMER. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. Is it not a fact that under the bill State 
commissions do not take any part in this law except as to bus 
lines operating within two States? 

Mr. BURTNESS. From the statement I just made, I believe 
the gentleman will understand that I feel it was a mistake for 
our committee to limit the jurisdiction of the State commis- 
sions to that extent, and I shall probably speak upon that 
feature more directly under the 5-minute rule, when I shall 
support an amendment which will make it mandatory to use 
these State commissions where three States are involved, and 
leave it in the discretion of the commission to refer questions 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| to such joint boards where more than three States are involved. 


I think that will be a practical improvement in this bill. 

Mr. FULMER. For the special reason that they would more 
nearly represent the interests of the public. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I agree thoroughly with the gentleman, and 
I hope he will defend that amendment on the floor of the House 
when it comes up for consideration, 

I know some question has been raised by constitutional law- 
yers and others to the effect that it is contrary to the letter of 


| the Constitution, as some say, and to the spirit of it in the 


view of others, to make use of State agencies for any Federal 
purpose. To start with, in very specific language found in this 
bill the person selected by the State commission or by the 
governor, where there is no State commission, becomes a Fed- 
eral agency by the terms of this bill. So I think that language 
at least meets the objection that it is contrary to the letter ot 
the Constitution. They will act for the Federal and not for the 
State governments when serving on the joint boards. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield there 
for the interpolation of an authority supporting that view? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. In Holmgren v. United States 
(217 U. 8S. 517) the Supreme Court of the United States said: 


It is undoubtedly true that the right to create courts for the States 
does not exist In Congress. The Constitution provides (Art. III, sec. 1) 
that the judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. 


Mr. BURTNESS. I take it the gentleman is quoting from 
the decision of the Supreme Court with reference to naturaliza- 
tion powers of State courts? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Yes. 


But it does not follow that Congress may not constitutionally author- 
ize the magistrates or courts of a State to enforce q statute providing 
for a uniform system of naturalization, and defining certain proceed- 
ings which, when complied with, shall make the applicant a citizen of 
the United States. 


Mr. BURTNESS. I am pleased to get the specific language 
in the Supreme Court decision. I was just going to give a 
couple of illustrations generally that have been used, that every 
Member of Congress is familiar with, and that ought to dispose 
of the entire question. The gentleman from Oklahoma has 
quoted from the decision of the Supreme Court with reference 
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to one of the illustrations I was going to give, namely, where 
the Congress of the United States has used the State courts 


for the purpose of passing upon the very important question of 
naturalization. 


If you want another illustration which goes fully as far as | 
that, I call your attention to what those of you who served here | 
during the war did when you provided for draft boards through- 


out the country, and every one of you is familiar with the prac- 
tice that existed in every county of various States where 
local county officials were serving members of the draft 
board. If I remember the situation correctly, I believe the 
President did, by general order, appoint these particular in 
dividuals, but that does not change the constitutional question 
one iota, becaase by this bill Congress itself, rather than the 


the 


ius 


President, designates these agencies, if they are to be used, as | 
Federal agencies, thus plainly obviating any constitutional ques- | 


tion that may be involved. 
Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma and Mr. HASTINGS rose. 
Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. My from Oklahoma 


colleague 


t1 } . . , | 
will add one additional authority supporting the gentleman’s 


statement of the law, if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will be pleased to have the citation. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Parker against Richards, 250 United States 
at page 235, involving an act of Congress which created probate 
courts as Federal agencies in Oklahoma in the approval of deeds 
of restricted Indian heirs. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes; that decision is identical in principle. 

So this bill, on the whole, simply 
interstate business which will dovetail with the regulation that 
you people from 47 States have already provided through your 
own State legislatures; supplement such legislation, in fact, 
provide legislation so that individuals or others can not simply 
come in and do away with what your people are trying to do in 
your own States. This is about all there is to the bill in so far 
as its practical, general purposes are concerned. 

O, I hear other objections raised with reference to the 
bill, and hear some say it will reduce competition, and so forth. 

Well, I want to be perfectly frank and fair with you, and 
I want to admit very specifically that the result of this 
will be to reduce competition to a certain extent. You are here 
confronted, of course, fundamentally with the issue of whether 
you are going to permit unrestrained, expensive, destructive 
competition on the one hand or regulated monopoly on the other. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. And if the gentleman will per- 
mit, that restriction of competition is always in the public in 
terest. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Oh, yes; I am coming to that. 
man is just anticipating me. 

Perhaps a little history with respect to this legislation may 
not be amiss. When one of the first bills was introduced 
found, upon examination, that the result thereof would tend 
toward the establishment of a monopoly, and in the first bills, 
upon examination, it was found that they overlooked what I 
think is vitally necessary whenever any monopoly is established ; 
namely, a complete regulation and control of such monopoly. 

This objection does not apply to the Parker bill, introduced 
at the beginning of this session. This bill does carry with it a 
complete, and, I think, a practical and a fair regulation of the 
monopoly that is established—a regulation in the public interest 

Oh, yes; it is true, my friend the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] has stated in his colloquies from 
time to time, that now and then some person who might want 
to enter into the business will not be permitted to do so, and it 
is also true, as he has suggested, that bus operators who may 
want to put their rates to such a low basis as to be unfair and 
unreasonable and unjust to their competitors, will not be per- 
mitted to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CuLxry). 
from North Dakota has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. It simply comes down to a question of 
whether you are going to permit some irresponsibie operator, 
or some stronger operator, better financed, in a given case to 
come into a line that has been developed by an independent 
operator, put down the rates temporarily to such an extent as 
to drive cut of business the man who has been operating and 
developed the business on that line, and then when he is driven 
out of business let the stronger operator raise the rates to 
whatever point he is abie to keep them until some third operator, 


yes; 


The gentle- 


as good 


The time of the gentleman 


I yield the gentleman 10 


perhaps stronger than the one who did the mischief, comes in | 


and, in turn, drives the second out of business. 

It to me that to preserve and promote the public 
interest, it is necessary to maintain a continuous and an ade- 
quate service, and if you are going to do this, and if you are 
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seems 


| transportation in that State, why 


provides for regulation of | 


bill | 


we | 


|} points 


| cern, and I 
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going to 


Vital that 


attempt any regulation what 
authority must be give 
somewhere to say that a rate 
that tribunal the authority to 
Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gen 
Mr. BURTNESS. I will. 
Mr. BRIGGS. From the the <« 
the question, has it reached a1 col 
not the regulation by 
to this time 


some 


j 
10 Low, 


omit 
clusi 
resulted in higher wer I 

a better or less desirable service? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of « 
make a thorough study of 
all we had with reference 
State commissions 
presented 


urse, it was 
that 
to 1t Wa 
throughout the « 
their views, both in the 
in the last hearings, and in lett 
received, that the regulations 
factory and in the public 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes 

Mr. HASTINGS. If it is to iuthority in 
North Dakota to regulate bus transportation within that State 
and safe to lodge the authority in South Dakota to regulate bus 

ife without 
any control by the Interstate C mission to 
interstate transportation between and South Dakota to a 
joint board created as a Federal agency for that purpose? 

Mr. BURTNESS. That i: quite a number 
Those of us who signed the iditional views have t: 
think is a practical viewpoint of the 
taking into consideration the 


questi 
the viewpoint of various 
ountry, who very forcibly 
hearings ars and 
and communications 
in the States have been 
th as to rates and 
ntleman yield? 


two \ ago 


rs we | 
very 

interest, | servic 
the ge 


safe permit the 


would it 1 
mmerce { i 


ot be 
leave 
North 
volves of questi 
ken what we 


tuation as a whole 


ms 


entire s } 3 
earnest views of those who object 
to giving any State regulatory body any part of 
tion of the act. The gentle n and I might 
we were trying to decide the but I 
unwise to raise that issue here 

I do not think you could 
you. If you want to be practical, 
the Constitution, I hope that the ntleman join 
who are attempting to amend the bill in the manner 
this afternoon by the Michigan {Mr 
and in the additional <i by us in the report on 
bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will go that 
could still further and that the 
Dakota would go as far as we want to go 

Mr. BURTNESS. I have } 
advisable to butt one’s head 

Now, coming back to th 
gentleman from Mississippi will 
paragraph (e), page 12, of the bill, 

In the 
onsistent 


istra 
ite if 
would be 
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question, think it 
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competition, I h 
particular 


vhere it says 


against a § 
matter of ype the 
attention to 
administration of this t the I 


with the public interests, preserve I 


ine that it might 
if they started out 
out with a purpose in 
of the publie, 


Of course, we can all ima 
tribunal to act in such a way, 
lent purpose, if they 
carry out the best interests 
act, but I will not believe that with reference to t Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I would not believe it with refere: 
to the State commissions. I have no doubt that there are viey 
in various commissions that might tend further toward 
the establishment of monopolies more than some of us would 
like to have. I have one case min vot : our com 
mittee. I recall that Boston r, M , 
there is only one organization permitt oO «de ss and 
which is very extensive The entire af ‘ en 
two points is controlled by rator 

I am not here to administrat 
Massachusetts; not at all—they s they 
service—but I am here to say that I hope 
similar circumstances that exist up there 
meree Commission will not leave all of 
do not think it will do so 
United States writes the mandate into the la 
quoted that in the public i 
I think it will be pre 

Then, again, questions have 
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That is when we wrote this clause into the bill: 


of 
be taken 
» of the 


ibleness 


e certifi 
tor 
deemed 


behalf 


and 


own 
f all tran 


the bu operators 
we have reported? Did 
man from Alabama [Mr. Ht 
sponsible for this bill write that provisic« 
an itself The committes 
and matu con and 
the purpose of it? ' COUrSE 
servi against unfair 

Is there any member 
topayar 
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of passing 


write that provisi the 
vested interest ich as 
ye 


bill 
the 


charged 


that 
gentie- 
is re 
The question 
m after long 
interest. What 


any 
DDLESTON rday 
n into it? 
this provisic 


nislic 
publi 


vers wrote 


tion In the is 
charges. 

the general public 
pensation for any tran 
tation of that sort, when it comes down to a question 
on whether a rate is just or reasonable, can anyone 
conceil if a situation where a rate you or I would hold to be 
inju unreasonable would not be similarly held by the com- 
In 


{ 
Oo! 


who is not willing 


onable con portation service? 


or 
There has been a tendency in this country on the part of some 
public-utility to insist upon large valuations for 
their franchises, for easements and rights they may have in the 
street the city, in the case of street-car franchises or some- 
thing of that kind, and we have also seen some decisions of the 
courts touching such questions rather severely criticized. I am 
not here to-day analyzing or criticizing any of those decisions, 
but I am here to say that the country as a whole, the courts and 
commissions and Members of Congress and everyone else, might 
ke notice of the fact that Congress mandate here 
in so far as this industry at least is concerned, when it 
comes to a question of passing on rates, neither the commission 
nor any other body set up to administer this law can put a 
pitalized value on something which the people themselves have 
i to the licensee or permittee or whatever you desire to call 
in { Applause. | 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

M LBURTNESS Yes. 

Mr. HARE, The gentleman intimates that it would be im- 
possible under this bill to have anything but a just and reason- 
able pussenger or freight ri Does the gentleman believe that 
under exi the rates of freight are now reasonable and 
just in all 

Mr. Ll 
this bill, 

Mr. HARE. It will under the same management and 
direction, under the same head, and under the same people, 
and if they are 
able rate under existing circumstances, would they be willing 
to do that under the circumstances which the gentleman has so 
lucidly forth? 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman plainly overlooks the fact 
that the provision with reference to rates in this bill is wholly 
different from the mandate of Congress given to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the fixing of rates for rail car- 
riers. You have a different legislative act and mandate. 
not so sure but that Congress would be acting quite wisely if it 
repealed the provisions of section 15a of the transportation act 
and adopted some such sert of mandate as is contained in this 
bill. I have not given enough consideration to the question to 
make that statement as an advised one, as a particularly intel- 
ligent or well-considered one, but I do think in its larger as- 
pects it presents a question which deserves very serious con- 
sideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 

gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’CoNnNor]. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and members 
the committee, each and every member of the Louisiana 
delegation has received the following telegram from the Louisi- 
ana Public Service Commission: 


corporatiolr 


ol 


by a 


says that 


ci 
give 
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ite. 
sting law 
Cases? 
t‘TNESS. I do not what 


see that has to do with 


be 


set 


3aTON Rovuce, La., March 2, 1930. 
Hion. James O'CONNOR, M. C.,, 
Washingion, D. 
This commission is informed that 
bus bill, will come up in the House for debate and action 
probably on Mareh 4. In common with what understand to be 
the unanimous conclusion of public-service commissions of the several 
States it is the belief of this commission that the 
arising thereunder may come to joint boards created by the act only when 


0: 
Hi. 


R. 10202, commonly known as 
the Parker 


we 


, the protection of those using the | 


not willing to make a fair and just and reason- | 


I am | 


provision that cases | 
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| two States are involved is entirely too narrow and restricted to permit 
of the effectual regulation of this fast-growing type of transportation 
and does not afford the States whose highways are being used an adequate 
voice in the regulation thereof. We informed that amendmenis 
will be proposed from the floor by minority membership of Committee 
n Interstate and Foreign Commerce which will have the effect of 
the the joint-board provision, and we urgently 
that you these amendments your favorable action. 
LOUISIANA Pusiic Servick COMMISSION, 
Francis WILLIAMS, Chairman, 


are 


adening scope of 


¢ oi 
request give 


After consulting with my colleagues from the 
Louisiana with respect to this telegram, it seemed to us that 
the action to take ws be to insert it in the Recorp 
and make it a part of these proceedings. The gentlemen who 
comprise that commission like the gentlemen who com- 
prise all of the other State commissions, honorable, patriotic, 
} and have esteem and affection of the people of the Stute 
| whose s in the field in which they are clothed with 
jurisdiction they try to regulate in accordance with the law of 
that State. In this connection it might not be amiss for me to 
say that I was disposed to vote against this bill when I first 
read it. I suppese I am like the fellow who “came to scoff 
} and remained to pray.” After having heard the distinguished 
| gentlenian from Alabama [Mr. Huppieston], for whom I enter- 
tain the highest esteem, regard, and a very warm friendship, 
and the reply of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison], 
I came to the conclusion that there is a principle now involved 
in the contemporaneous construction of the measure and that in 
the discussions which have revolved around this bill a principle 
which has been brought forcibly to the attention of the House, 
and which transcends in importance all that may be in the bill 
as a regulatory measure. 

I am not disposed to acquiesce, either inferentially or other- 
wise, in the idea or suggestion that unrestricted and unlimited 
and unrestrained competition should be made an accepted policy 
in the United States of America, for the reason that I do not 

| want it to apply to the toilers, the laboring people of his country 
| cr of any other country. The night was too long and too dark 
for them, and they have secured what they have secured from 
htful people of this country in way of legislation, that 


State of 


proper 
are, 


the 


affair 


the thought 
which protects their afteryears of effort, struggle, and moil and 
toil. And I do not want by any act of mine to endanger what 
has been won at such a cost by denying the worth or the virtue 
of the great policy for which labor advocates have fought 
through the years. It should not be forgotten that Woodrow 
Wilson was the great exemplar of that policy of collective bar- 
gaining, which the very soul of organized labor and the 
j antithesis that unrestricted competition which constantly 
seeks to defeat the purpose of unionism. That great forerunner 
| of President Wilson, President Roosevelt, proclaimed it and in- 
sisted upon it as a policy that would make America great, strong, 
and powerful. Gladstone gave it his support. And I need 
hardly say that he will be regarded as one of the great states- 
} men of all time. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 
Mr. RAYBURN. 
to the gentleman. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
| nized for three minutes more. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Leo XIII would have immor- 
| talized himself by his wisdom and writings on many other sub- 
| jects, but his great work, the encyclical on the Condition of 
Labor, has secured for him a place in the niche of fame that 
time can not wither and no prejudice wane. And he gave his 
support to the policy of collective bargaining which is at eternal 
war with the destructive theory of free and unrestricted com- 
petition. When a proposition is so adroitly submitted as was 
| submitted by my distinguished friend and our colleague from Ala- 
bama with a forensic force which could proceed from intellec- 
tual conviction only, I begin to apprehend that his conclusions 
eoncerning the advisability of unrestricted and unlimited com- 
| petition which goes to the very heart of the legislation that we 
have built up in this country for many years may come to 
plague us if adopted as a new policy of the Congress. And I 
suggest at this time for the thoughtful consideration of the 
House the grave danger of setting the seal of our approval 
upon the theory of unlimited competition in the field of labor, 
in the operation of public utilities, such as gas, electric lights, 
telephones, railroads, and railways. Chain stores, which 
threaten the very life of our country and which present a prob- 
lem that will have to receive the attention of every State legis- 
lature in America and be brought to this Congress for solution, 
j are a terrible example of the destruction that may be done to 


is 


of 


The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 


Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes more 
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giant monster creations like the chain-store creation. Free and 
open competition may sound feelingly in the ears of those who 
are not by training accustomed to consider carefully the effect 
of appealing and seductive sentences that need strict analysis 
and construction and thoughtful consideration to expose their 
fallacy, all the more dangerous because uttered and proclaimed 


millions of independent men by the unrestricted competition of | 





by honest and sincere men who are striving to express economic | 


and governmental truth, 

I am for regulation. The greatest ecclesiastical institution in 
the world has sustained itself through centuries by its ability to 
ascertain the ineradicable instincts and tendencies of humanity 
and then by wisely regulating and controlling them make them 
an asset instead of permitti them to grow and develop along 


ne 
ng 


distorted lines so as to become a curse to their unfortunate 
possessors and to mankind. And so should government en- 


deavor to find the natural tendencies of people and their insti 
tutions and by wise regulatory measures and regulations make 
those tendencies an asset to the Nation instead of the terrible 
liability that uncontrolled inclinations may become. Legisla- 
tion should be the highest wisdom of a State, and legislation 
which will promote the unification of railways, highways, and 
waterways will make for the advancement, the security, and the 
happiness of our country and fellow citizens. I am not meticu- 
lousiy concerned about the forms of securing the public welfare 
and the public convenience. I believe it was Pope who said: 
For forms of government let fools 
That which is best administered 


contest ; 


is best. 


That may not be a true statement when fundamentals are 
concerned, but in matters of detail it is common sense itself. 

Of course, if we can promote the public welfare and advance 
the interests of all concerned in transportation, let us do it 
through this bill and not resort to measures that might make it 
so impracticable in its operation as to defeat the very purpose 
we have in view. 

Before closing, Mr. Chairman, I can not but make reference 
to the splendid attitude of the trainmen and the workingmen 
of the railroads of this country who have given their approval 
and indorsement to this proposed legislation. 

Recognizing the growing needs of the people of the United 
States and their right to a comprehensive transportation system, 
these great workers on the trains that are such a factor in 
civilization have cried out their approval, though it is a meas- 
ure ostensibly to promote the interest of a rival transportation 
agency. I understand from my good friend Congressman JAMES 
MEAD, who is one of them, that the railroad employees and 
workers are for this bill. Apparently there is an antagonistic 
interest, but realizing the public necessity, I repeat, and the 
need for a proper and adequate transportation system that will 
promote the national welfare and its glory these unselfish toilers 
of the railroads say “amen.” To them all the country may say: 
“ Well done, good and faithful servants.” 

I repeat, “ 1 came to scoff, but remained to pray.” 


I will vote 
for the bill and hope it will pass. [Applause.] 


My friend Congressman Sam Raypurn has told me that 
the suggestions of the Louisiana Public Service Commission 


were considered and were determined, as has been frequently 
stated on the floor during this debate, to be absolutely im- 
practicable. It has been said several times yesterday and to- 
day, as if it were something fearful to contemplate, that the 
railroads will soon acquire the bus lines. I hope they do—it will 
make for economy of operation, for efficiency of operation, and 
make for a respons‘bility to citizens and communities in the 
way of satisfying damages for negligence and carelessness that 
bus lines can not give or render as a result of financial inability. 
And who can operate bus lines more safely than old railroad 
employees, with their training and experience? And I hope the 
day may not be far distant when railroads will be permitted 
and encouraged to operate water craft. Why not? If water- 
ways are, as their advocates contend, a more economical means 
of transportation, who can develop them and make them a 
national asset as well as the railroad companies? To say that 
the railroads would not operate water craft if it be more eco- 
nomical to do so than to run a train is to suggest that railroad 
executives should be in the insane asylum instead of managing 
great business enterprises. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lerrs]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LETTS. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I quite 
thoreughly approve of the purposes of this bill. Indeed, it 
seems to me it is quite necessary that we should provide by 
legislation such control and supervision over these common car- 
riers as is necessary under the circumstances as we know them 


I yield 15 minutes to the 


upon a hew course. 
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to-day. Yet the bill is so good that I dislike to see it 
vehicle of a purpose which is quite foreign to tl 
bill and one which deserves individual and collective ca 
of the Members of the House if we are to embark on the 
announced 
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mace the 
bjects of the 
the l re 


policies 


I particularly call attention to subsection (e) of section 11 of 


the bill, found on page 20. The langunge found there provides: 
In any proceeding to determine the justness or reasonableness of any 
rate, fare, or charge of any rT earrier, there shall not be taken into 
consideration or allowed, as evidence or elements of value of the prop 
erty of such currier, either good will, earning power, or the certificate 
under which such carrier is operating 
I submit for the consideration of the Members of the House 


that this presents a matter which is not inherently involved in 
the problem before us and one which would embark this Nation 
I am sure that it lays down a policy with 
respect to moter busses which is not applied to any other com 
mon carrier or to any public utility, or in other lines of business, 

This committee has jurisdiction of all carriers and of the 
utilities, and if they feel this is a wholesome doctrine they 
should start out with the railroads or some other utility where 
it would mean something, and not start With motor busses, 

In my judgment we are treading upon dangerous ground when 
we attempt by legislation to say that the courts shall not be 
permitted to take into consideration all the elements of value 
which they have found, whether the issue be 
else. 

Our court 


out 


rates or something 


decisions have been built upon human experience; 


the experience, the care, and the reasoning of the best legal 
minds for many generations. Here, in a few moments time, 
without debate and without great concern, we would attempt, 


in a bill that is far removed from that subject, to dispose ot 
very important matter, and thus embark upon a new policy, 
contrary to the form and spirit of our National Government. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LETTS. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. When the operators of motor 
to do business upon the public highways they get 
public 


a 


busses want 


a certificate of 


convenience and necessity, and the Government gives 
that to them for nothing. It is a franchise. Does the gentle 
man from Iowa think that in the fixing of rates to be charged 


the public for riding on their vehicles they should be allowed to 
place a valuation on that franchise for tl purpose of raising 
the rates—valuation on a franchise which they receive absolutely 
free, such a gift carrying with it the splendid privilege of the 
use of the public highways? Does the gentleman think that 
they should be allowed to place a value on that franchise in 
order to raise their rates or to justify such rates? 

Mr. LETTS. I do think that if a franchise of that kind has 
value, we can not take it away by legislation. If a franchise 
has value, if this certificate of public convenience and necessity 


has value, then why should not the courts deal with that ele 
ment of vaine as they do with any other element of value? 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LETTS. I yield. 

Mr. HOCH. It seems to me the gentleman from Iowa con- 
fuses the question of values. The value of property for the 
purpose of sale is one thing. There is no attempt to interfere 
with that. We are talking about property value as a basis 
upon which earnings shall be required. That is an entirely 


different proposition. For instance, take the question of earning 
power, which is also excluded here: If this carrier is given a 
large earning power by virtue of the generous patronage of the 
public, and we are then compelled to capitalize that earning 
power, we have forced the public to pay for patronizing the 
earrier, and the more the public patronizes the carrier and the 
more earning power it has, the more the property value has 
increased, and we have compelled the public to pay an earning 
upon that property value. 

Mr. LETTS. Does not the gentleman know that in almost 
every case where franchises have been granted, it has been for 
the purpose of encouraging men with financial ability and vision 
to render a service which the public demands? 


Mr. HOCH. Certainly. But why should the public then be 
compelled to pay on a capital valuation for that thing which 
the public has granted to the carrier? The gentleman refers 

| to the railroads and suggests, “Why do we not do this with 
| the railroads?” We have done this with the railroads, and 
the transportation act provides that the return shall be based 
upon the aggregate value of the railway. property held and used 
in the service of transportation. No property value is given 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission now to any franchise 
right or any easement right or any earnil capacity It is 
based solely upon the value of the property used in the trans 





portation service. 
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Mr. LETTS. Does not the gentleman speak of the guaranty 
that we give to the railroads as to earnings? And is that not 
quite different from what we are talking about here, where 
definite restrictions are proposed? 

Mr. HOCH. That is the purpose of this, that if in determin- 
ing a on the question of whether a fair return has been 
made the rate base for rate-muking purposes in the case 
of the transportation act the rate base does not include any ele- 
ment of franchise value or earning capacity or good will. 

I do not always agree with the commission as to the particn- 
lar property valuations that they give on the physical property. 
[ ain not attempting to defend the findings that are made as to 
property values. 1 ain only calling attention to the fact that in 
the transportation act and in the regulation of railroads there 
is not included in the rate base any franchise value. 

Mr. LETTS. Ail I can say in reply to the gentleman from 
Kansas is that I imagine he confuses the obligation which we 
have placed upon ourselves, to see that the railroads earn a 
stated per cent on the rate base, with the provision that we 
have here, which excludes from all consideration this element 
ot value, 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Kansas and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois if a franchise be taxed by a State or by a 
municipality, should it then be excluded as an element of value 
in establishing the rate base? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not think it is taxed. 

Mr. LETTS. I put that question to the gentlemen, because 
I lave in my mind the great furor that arose about this matter 
and because of the debate which recently occurred in another 
body of this Congress with respect to the confirmation of a very 
high official of the Government. In the case that was there so 
frecly debated, United Railways against West, the Baltimore 
rate Justice Brandeis in his dissenting opinion, which is 
the basis for all of the debate that I have referred to, states 
ihe fact that the easements in the streets of Baltimore were 
taxed, 

Mr. DENISON. I think the gentleman will find, if he will 
read that case, as was referred to by the gentleman from Mary- 
land {Mr. Linruicum], that the franchise in that case carried 
with it eertain rights which did have a material and physical 
value, but, generally speaking, over the country, you will find 
that franchises are not taxed. But, let me say to the gentle 
min from Iowa, that when I drafted a general bridge bill dur- 
ing the last Congress, before this late discussion over the ap- 
pointment of a Supreme Court justice arose, I placed a pro- 
vision in that general bridge bill exactly similar to this; and 
in all of the bridge bills which we have passed in the last three 
four years, where there is a recapture clause provided, we 
have provided in them that in fixing the value there shall not 
be taken into consideration earning power, going value, or 
prospective profits, and so forth. That has been in all of the 
privately owned bridge bills that have been passed by the Con- 
gress in the last four or five years. 

Mr. LETTS. There is a distinction in 
gentieman from Illinois has stated it. 
we have reserved the right of recapture. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LETTS. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is this not also true, that regardless of 
what may be said for or against the majority or minority deci- 
sion in the Baltimore case, that in that case there was a specific 
easement and, as the gentleman has already suggested, an ease- 
ment which was taxed by the State authorities of the State of 
Maryland, and does not that present a totally different situation 
from that which exists under this legislation, where a bus 
operator will simply use a highway that has been provided by 
the publie for the general use of the public, and where we go on 
further and say that the operator obtains no proprietary interest 
in the highway as such, because he may obtain a certificate of 
venience and necessity. Under such conditions is there not a 
much greater reason for such a provision as we have inserted 
here, that no right shall be given to the holder of the certificate 
to obtain a return upon any alleged value of the certificate itself, 
and which amounts simply to a license or franchise to conduct 
this business, and for which he has paid nothing either directly 
or indirectly. 

Mr. LETTS. 


rate 


uno! 


case 


or 


that case, and the 
It lies in the fact that 


con 


My particular concern about this matter is that 
it is an assault upon the principle that the three coordinate 


branches of our Government should be independent. The Exeec- 
utive has, and the legislative branches of the Government have 
in times past asked the Supreme Court to give advisory opinions, 
to analyze foreign treaties, and matters of that kind; but the 
Supreme Court has always kept its hands off, saying that there 
must be no interference with the rights or powers that belong 
to other departments of government. Yet here we are attempt- 
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ing to say to the Supreme Court, which is one of the guardians 
of our liberties, that we propose to say how it must function. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlemau from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. PARKER. 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. LETTS. We are attempting to say how the courts must 
function in order to meet the will of the Members of Congress, 
whereas the issues before the courts are the human and prop- 
erty rights of persons, whether individual or corporate, who 
have their affairs before the court. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LETTS. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Primarily this provision is one that is 
binding upon the Interstate Commerce Commission and upon the 
examiners and joint boards, and will not the gentleman agree 
that the commission and the joint boards are agencies of Con- 
gress rather than a coordinate branch of the Government? 

Mr. LETTS. However, it is an unwarranted interference in 
the free exercise of the functions of the courts. It provides 
that evidence shall not be introduced to show this element of 
value, and that no value shall be allowed for a franchise or 
good will in determining the rate base. I have faith in the 
courts. Our courts will take into account all proper elements 
of value in finding a rate base, whether it is physical property 
or whether it be intangible. It seems to me that is exactly 
what ought to be done, and certainly we believe in that great 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five ad- 


| constitutional provision which provides that no individual shall 


be deprived of his property without due process of law. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. LETTS. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. How much value would the gentleman give, 
for rate-making purposes, to a certificate of convenience and 
necessity granted to a bus operator to run his busses over a 
highway furnished by the people? 

Mr. LETTS. That is not the issue. I do not know that I 
would place any value on it, but if there is any value it should 
be considered. Would the gentleman say that it would be 
proper to say by legislative enactment that the street cars of a 
street-car company Shall not be assessed for the purpose of 
finding the value upon which to base rates? 

Mr. BURTNESS. We have not said that the busses of a bus 
company shall not be included for rate-making purposes. 

Mr. LETTS. But suppose, instead of excluding an intangible 
value you exclude a physical value, would the gentleman then 
contend as he does now? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course we would not contend that any 
physical property used in the conduct of the business should be 
eliminated for rate-making purposes, and no one has ever so 


| suggested. 


Mr. LETTS. But the courts will not grant a rate upon the 
assumption that there is a value; they must first find that there 
is value and appraise it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. How can the gentleman assume a situation 
where there would actually be any value to a franchise of the 
sort that is involved in this legislation? 

Mr. LETTS. Why can a public-service corporation go to a 
bank and borrow money? It is not only because of its physical 
assets and its intangible values but because of the franchise 
which permits it to do business upon the streets and to make an 
earning upon its capital. Take away the element of the fran- 
chise value and no company could borrow money from a bank. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman contend that this pro- 
vision in this bill will injure the company in that respect and 
in any way affect its permanency as a going concern when it 
comes to the question of using its credit or any purpose of that 
sort? 

Is there not a great difference between the value of a certifi- 
eate of convenience and necessity for that sort of a purpose, for 
the purpose of establishing its credit with people with which 
it does business, or even for the purpose of establishing a price 
at which the entire business may be sold to some one else? Is 
there not a great deal of difference between those aspects of the 
case and the aspect which deals solely with what the public 
shall pay for the service rendered by a public utility? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. PARKER. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LETTS. I hear the gentleman then say that he would 
have value recognized for certain purposes, but when it comes 
to fixing the rate which passengers are to pay he would exclude 
it from consideration. That is just the point I am making, and 
the gentleman has admitted my contention. He would recog- 
nize that the franchise has value for sale purposes or as security 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
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for a loan but would fly In the face of the fourteenth amend- 
ment when it comes to making rates. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. LETTS. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. 
fore a person can operate busses at a profit on the highways is 
a gratuity which the sovereign or the Government gives to him. 
Does not the gentleman think that when the Government gives 
a franchise to operate a business on a public highway that in 
making the grant it can attach to it a condition that for the 
purpose of fixing rates the licensee or grantee shall not place 
any value upon the franchise being granted? 

Mr. LETTS. I fear the gentleman is making it a legal 
proposition, but I am questioning the wisdom of it. We are 
applying a different rule to this kind of a common carrier than 
we do to others. 

Mr. DENISON. And I call the gentleman's 
further provision that when a person applies 
to do business 

Mr. LETTS. He has got to surrender this 

Mr. DENISON, 

Mr. LETTS. I understand that, but why should any Ameri- 
can citizen to attain a franchise, be required to consent that 
his property has no value. 


attention to the 
for a certificate 


contention. 


Let us turn from the consideration of franchise value to the | 


element of good will in business. 


or general reputation of a particular establishment for fair deal- 


ing, skill, affluence, or punctuality, and peculiar to that particu- | 


lar establishment. 

Clearly it is an asset, an intangible asset, and a productive 
one. It is that something which enables one individual with a 
reputation for skill and honesty to borrow; whereas another 
perhaps equally skillful and honest is refused. 
the value, the benefit derived from a good reputation. As all 


businesses operate for profit, that benefit will be reflected in net 
income. 


Webster defines good will as being— 
the advantage in trade which a business has beyond the mere value 
of what it sells, 

Competition is a vital factor in determining whether or not the 
element of good will exists. 

In the absence of competition, it is apparent that no value for 
good will should be included in invested capital. 
income may be attributed solely to commodities sold. 


commodity may satisfy the economic desires of the customers. 


Where monopoly exists, little consideration, if any, can be | 


given to the skill or reputation of the corporate entity. 

Good will, once established, is not easily destroyed. 
rary financial distress alone is generally insufficient. 
during such periods of adversity that the value of good will 
asserts itself, just as the reputation of an individual is often 
the factor enabling him to overcome misfortune. The good 
character of one accused of crime may be, and often is, the 
best, if not .the only, evidence by which he may defend himself. 

Good will may be intangible, but nevertheless it is very real 
and has value. That value is difficult of ascertainment does 
not refute the idea of value, but only increases the problem 
of dealing with it. 


Tempo- 


The value of good will in business has long been recognized. | 


Formulas have been universally resorted to by which good will 
is appraised. For income-tax purposes value is attributed to 
good will based on the capitalization of earnings not in excess 
of a fair return on the tangibles. 

As applied to the 


of the reputation of the concern itself. 


The substance in part of my remarks concerning good will | 


and some of my language on that subject is found in an article 
on good will as an element of value in administering the income 
tax law. I 
not give credit where credit is due. 

You are setting up a common carrier in competition with 
other bus drivers, with the railroad that runs along the side of 
the road, and with the interurban. 


of his punctuality, because of his fair dealing with the public, 


will get the trade on his line to the disadvantage of his competi- | 


tors? Is not that good will worth something to him? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 


Mr. RAYBURN. I yield the gentleman two more minutes. 


The franchise which has to be obtained be- | 


| for others. 


He has to agree to this provision in the bill. 


In short, it is | 


| Legislature of the State of New 
| with respect to telephone rates of the New York Telephone Cc., 


In such cases | 
Necessity | 
may compel its use to the exclusion of all others and no other | 





It is often | 


value of corporate stocks, it is common | 
knowledge that the price at which stock is sold is generally | 
indicative, not only of the earning power of the stock, but also 


am not informed who wrote the article and can | 


Is it not conceivable that | 
a bus driver, because of his skill, because of his care, because | 
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Mr. LETTS. It seems to me quite plain that where there is 
monopoly there can be no good will. There can be no good 
will value with monopoly, because whether you like the concern 
or not you may be required to ride on their busses or on their 
streets cars; but where there is competition, you make your 
choice and you make your choice because a particular driver 
has treated the public fairly and has won its esteem. 
a case there is good will, and it has a value. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, the gentleman will see at a glance 
that we could not make one rule applicable to one carrier and a 
different rule applicable to another. That is the answer to the 
gentleman's question. There will be cases, under the applica- 
tion of this law, where there will be monopolies, well regulated, 
and we could not make one rule for them and a different 


In such 


rule 
4 

Mr. LETTS. There would be no purpose in taking away 
good will from a carrier that has a monopoly, for there is no 


| good will in such cases. 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. 

Mr. LETTS. I yield. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Could not a bus line build up 

better good will over a good highway than over a poor one? 

Mr. LETTS. Why, of course. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Would not the State and the 
Nation in helping to build up a good highway, help to build 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| up the good will of the bus line and then the public be forced 
Good willis that benefit which arises from the local position | 


to pay a higher rate, 

helped to build up? 
Mr. LETTS. Good will can only be acquired in competition 

with other carriers where the conditions and circumstances are 


because of the good will which it had 


| alike for each of them. 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. But you have the Government 
building up the carriers’ good will for them and then the people 
paying additional or increased fares. 

Mr. LETTS. Incident to the matters which I have discussed, 
I may call attention to the fact that, on January 28, 1930, the 
York, because of a situation 


passed a resolution memorializing Congress to enact legislation 
which will prevent action by the Federal courts in all cases in 
respect to public utilities in which local judicial authorities and 
local regulatory agencies are empowered to prevent the abuse 
of exorbitant or confiscatory rates by a local utility company 
until the highest court of the State has passed thereon. 

Anticipating the suggestion contained in such resolution the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAaGuarpra], in April, 1929, 
introduced in the Seventy-first Congress, first session, H. R. 132 
and H. R. 135; the gentleman from New York [Mr. DickKsTeIN] 
introduced in the Seventy-first Congress, second session, H. R 
9712, H. R. 9185, and H. R. 9225; the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. O’'CoNNELL] introduced in the Seventy-first Congress, first 
session, H. R. 161; the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cutten] 
introduced H. R. 9484 in the Seventy-first Congress, 
session; and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr 
introduced H. R. 9330 in the Seventy-first 
session. 


St cond 
BACHARACH ] 
Congress, second 


All of these bills, or most of them, seek to amend the Judicial 
Code, limiting the jurisdiction of the district the 
United States over suits brought by or against public-utility 
corporations. 

All such legislative effort is directed to the purpose of destroy- 
ing the independence of the judicial branch of the Government. 
It indicates a lack of confidence in that branch of the Govern- 
ment which facts do not justify. If it is proposed to tegislate 
to that end, the legislative issue should be fairly and squarely 
presented to the Congress of the United States and it ought not 
to be found as a stray paragraph in a bill which has for its 
main purpose something quite foreign to this constitutional con- 
sideration. It is my purpose when the bill is read for amend- 
ment to present an amendment which will strike out the sub- 
section of which I have complained. Let the committee bring 
out a bill to make the principle here advanced one for general 
application. It will challenge the best thought of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


courts of 


gentleman from Iowa 


| has expired. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
gentleman from Arkansas [|Mr. GLover]. 
Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the 


minutes to the 


| House, I have given this bill a careful study which if enacted 


into law will put bus lines or busses doing an interstate busi- 
ness of carrying passengers under the control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and giving the commission the power to 
prescribe rules and regulations governing them, and the power 
of saying who shall and who shall not be authorized to do this 
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character of business, and it is my conclusion that the 
should not be passed, but that it should be defeated. 

A careful study of this bill will convince anyone, it seems to 
me, that it is not a bill demanded by the traveling public, but 
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bill 


it is a bill sponsored by the big bus lines and is for the pur- | 
pose of cutting out any competition against them and building | 


up a monopoly for them. 

The States have gone to a heavy expense to build up fine 
rouds in the States. 
landowners and their homes have been bonded with a first- 
mortgage lien against them for the building of these great high- 


ways by a legisiative enactment, and in many cases against their | 


will, and in these acts passed there has been a legislative decla- 
ration that the lands would be bettered to an extent greater 
than the tax placed on them, and the supreme courts of the 
various States have sustained the acts by reason of this legisla- 
tive declaration. 

It was believed by the landowners that if their lands were to 
be taxed in this way to build highways, that the laws of the 
State where the lands were situated and taxed would exercise 
control over the highways and that they would be protected by 
their State laws, but now before the bonds are half paid out you 
come with this bill in case the line extends over a State line and 
give the full power of control over to the Federal Government, 
and take it away from the States. 

The large bus lines are now principally owned by the railroad 
companies, and all of them will be owned by them if this bill 
passes, They have taken off many of their local trains and are 
using bus lines instead, and they now come and want you to 
give them a monopoly on it so as not to have any interference 
or competition by perchance some one of the landowners who 
has his farm mortgaged to help build the road and wants to 
operate a bus line, to help pay his taxes. 

What was the attitude of the railroad corporations when they 
were building these highways? You know that many of them 
went into the court just as they did in my State and resisted 
the payment of taxes on their property to build roads and made 
the argument that the building of the roads paralleling their 
roads would be an injury to their business instead of being a 
benefit to it. In many cases they escaped taxation and in all 
cases they had it reduced to the lowest possible figure. Now, 
since the highways are built they want to discard their local 


trains and take charge of the passenger traffic on these same 
highways and that, too, before the bonded debt on the farmers’ 


property is half paid off. Do you think that is right or fair? 
I do not, and I will not lend my support to such a bill, 

These railroads are operating their bus lines now under 
States law and the laws of each State they run through decide 
their rights upon the highways, and it should forever be kept 
under this control. If this bill passes, if they run 10 feet out 
of one State into another they are taken out of the control of 
the States and they are licensed and controlled by the laws 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or will be made 
by them if this bill Do you know the kind of regula- 
tious they will make for the government of these lines? No, 
you do not know and you will not know until they make them, 
aud then change them at their will. 

I am sick and tired of commission government and government 

bureaus. If you go now to try to find out what the law is 
in some department and inquire of the Department of Justice, 
yeu have to wait until that department can confer with some 
bureau or commission to find out what law they have made to 
govern it. This will soon be a bureaucratic Government unless 
this practice is stopped, and it is almost that now, 

If these bus lines need regulation by Congress, why not pass 
a law prescribing what they shall and shall not do if engaged 
in interstate commerce, and not pass a law turning the whole 
thing over to a commission to fix and prescribe the law to govern 
them? 

I say you do not need to do but one thing and that is let it 
alone and let the States make their own regulation and control 
their own highways that they have built with their own money, 
that many of their homes are mortgaged for to-day. I shall 
not vote to take this right away from the people of my State. 
I have confidence in my State and all the States in this Union, 
that they will be just and fair in dealing with this situation 
as they have been in all things in the past. 

In this act you are going to double the cost of one of the 
costliest commissions that has been created, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. You voted here a few days ago an appro- 
priation to this commission, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the sum of more than $8,000,000, This bill authorizes an 


passes, 


by 


appropriation of just as much as they find will be needed to | 


carry out this act, with no limit to it. I shall not be surprised 
if the cost of the enforcement of this act is not almost as great 


In many of the States the property of the | 
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| in a few years as the present cost of the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission if this bill passes. You fellows that have been 
criticising the President for appointing so many commissions— 
and I think the criticism is well founded—will likely be met 
by this statement from him, that when one is created you keep 
enlarging its powers. 

If this bill is passed you will find that the corporations op- 
erating the bus lines will be incorporated in some other State 
than the one they are operating in, and if one of you Congress- 
men should get killed by the negligence of the operator of one 
| Of the busses and your wife or estate should happen to think 
that your life was worth more than $3,000, she would not be 
| permitted to try her case in the State court, but her case would 

be transferred to the Federal court for trial, because it would 
be a foreign corporation, engaged in interstate commerce. 

Are you willing to say that your State courts are not capable 
of handling them and cede this power to the Federal Govern- 
ment? I am not, The Federal courts are now overburdened 
with cases and we are having to create more judges and more 
court districts and create more court costs to relieve them, and 
in this act you would place an additional burden on them. 

I say let them incorporate in the State, get their right to use 
the highway from the State that built the roads and be subject 
to State regulation, and you will get much better service and 
preserve your State rights. 

The law of the United States permits the running of inter- 
state trains over our highway where the road crosses their 
tracks, and no State law can prevent it, because they are en- 

| gaged in interstate commerce and interstate passenger service, 
| and the courts have held that they have this right. 

Many of the big bus lines are not now as considerate as they 
should be for the rights of other persons using the highways. If 
you have them under the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and engaging in interstate business, many of them 
will monopolize the highways that the people have built for 
their own use. You will not have the protection under this pro- 
posed law as you now have. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will fix the fare to be 
charged and will do it as they have the freight rates, fix a defi- 
nite charge to be made and provide a penalty to severely punish 
them if they should charge a higher or a lower rate than that 
fixed by this commission. By this act they would destroy com- 
petition in rates and the public will be at the mercy of another 
monopoly. 

If this power is given this commission, as is provided for in 
this bill, there will be no competitive lines, as only one permit 
will be given to operate over a certain line of road that the 
State has built and will cut out competition. 

You say they want to build up long lines for the operation of 
busses. If they desire to do that, let them incorporate in each 
State they operate in and subject themselves to the State law, 
and connect their State lines in this way. 

If this bill should pass, the next Congress will be asked to 
amend the law and give them the exclusive right to handle 
interstate freight over the highways built by the States, with 
the taxpayers’ money. I appeal to you who have been standing 
here and contending for State rights. Here is a time when 
you can assert your belief in State rights, by casting a ballot 
against this, another encroachment on this sacred privilege. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLOVER. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. Why does the gentleman say that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will do that when they never did 
it to the railroad? 

Mr. GLOVER. I will say to the gentleman that I have had a 
great deal of experience in the practice of law with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It has been stated that in a very 
short time they would be back here asking for the control of 
interstate freight. Now, what did they do to the South? They 
practically ruined the South by fixing the rate that was abso- 
lutely prohibitive. We had some protection down there, we 
had rates fixed. Now they are fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the railroads and the express companies 
san not fix them. No one except the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission can lower them or raise them. 

Mr. DENISON. And that is done under the transportation 
act of 1920. This bill does not contain any of those provisions, 
This is done under the old interstate commerce act. 

Mr. GLOVER. I know what the bill does, and I do not want 
the gentleman to take up my time. 

Here is what is intended by this, and they want Jegal author- 
ity to do it. The railroad companies have taken over the bus 
lines that follow the lines of their railroads. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. GLOVER. I yield. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the gentleman think that sec- 
tion 14 under the original bill sufficiently safeguards the rights 
of the State? 

Mr. GLOVER. I think it is a very fine provision and I hope 
it will be written into the bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman think that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ought to be abolished? 

Mr. GLOVER. I would vote to-morrow to abolish the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and I would stay here all summer 
to have the rates fixed by Congress, as ought to be done. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman feels that Congress ought 
to legislate and determine what the rates should be? 

Mr. GLOVER. I absolutely do, and I believe that when Con- 
gress delegates authority to a bureau or commission to do that 
thing you are going far afield. 

There will be a great revenue from the privilege this bill gives 
and which will be given in many instances to foreign corpora- 
tions and sent out of the State to the great money centers, 
which ought to be left in the State and given to its citizens to 
build homes, and to support churches and schools. We are told 
that there are now in the United States over 5,000,000 children 
under 10 years of age that can neither read nor write. Why 
this condition? It is easily answered. The great wealth of 
many States has been gathered in by the monopolies and trusts 
which should have been left in the States to build them up and 
support their schools and churches and community enterprises. 

Let us now examine this bill by sections and see what it does. 
In the definition of terms the word “ commission” is defined to 
mean the Interstate Commerce Commission. They have so 
many commissions the big bus men wanted to be sure that there 
was no mistake about them getting under the wing of the all- 
powerful Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In defining what they mean by “public highway” it is de- 
fined as to include public roads, highways, streets, and ways in 
any State. I presume that when they put in this definition the 
word “ ways ” they wanted to be sure they could travel all roads, 
streets, alleys, and byways without interference from anyone. 

Section 1, subdivision (b), states in this act that— 

Taxicabs or other motor vehicles performing a similar service having 
a capacity of not more than six passengers and not operated on a 
regular route or between fixed termini— 


are excluded from the provisions under this act. Well, why 
not? But they are not permitted to operate on a regular route 
given to some one else and between fixed points. 

Section 2, in defining the powers of the commission, states 
that it is— 


To supervise and regulate common carriers by motor vehicle as pro- 
vided in this act, and to that end the commission may establish reason- 
able requirements with respect to continuous and adequate service at 
just and reasonable rates, a uniform system of accounts and reports, 
qualifications, and maximum hours of service of employees, safety of 
operation and equipment, comfort of passengers, and pick-up and de- 
livery points, whether on regular routes or within defined localities or 
districts. 


In short, it gives the Interstate Commerce Commission abso- 
lutely unlimited power to make such rules and regulations as 
they see fit and to cut out competition at their will. 

Under section 3, of this act any particular matter or class of 
matter arising under the administration of this act may by the 
commission be referred to hearing to any member or examiner 
approved by the commission. So, hearings in these matters will 
not be before the entire commission, but will be before a single 
man who may hear the complaints and pass on them. 

Subdivision (b) of section 3 says hearings by any member 
or examiner upon any matter referred to him may be heard at 
any point in the United States where the commissioner may 
direct, and may be at different places. 

If some man down in the State of Arkansas should violate 
any of the rules, orders, or regulations that will be made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, his investigation may be con- 


ducted out of his own State and at some other point in the | 


United States that will be exceedingly expensive to him and 
many injustices will be suffered and wrongs done because of 
this provision. 

Each subsection under section 3 is exceedingly objectionable. 
Sut the venom and poison is largely centered in this section. 
This apparently 
large bus lines and to exclude any competition. 
and the other sections following it set out a 
mergers and combines on the part of these big bus lines so as 
to absolutely cut out any competition whatever and give them 
a monopoly on the passenger-service business when it passes 
out of one State into another, 


This section 


| sion of any final judgment 


shows that the effect of the bill will be to favor | 


provision for | 
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In subdivision (a) of section 3 of this bill {t is provided 
that the commissioner and the members and examiners thereof 
and joint boards shall have the power to administer oaths and 
require by subpeena the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and production of books and papers, tariffs, contracts, agree- 
ments, and documents, and to take testimony by 
relating to any matter under investigation 
matters arose under the interstate commerce 
and supplemented. 

The application to the commission in this bill is designed as 
follows: 


depositions, 
though such 
as amended 


aus 


act 


Application for certificates of public convenience and necessity 

It ought to have gone further and said “application for cer 
tificate of public convenience and necessity for mergers of big 
bus lines hereafter to be formed and created.” 

Section 4 of this bill provides that no corporation or person 
shall operate as a common carrier by motor vehicle in interstate 
or foreign commerce on any public highway unless there is in 
force with respect to such carrier a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing such operation. 

Section 5 provides, under subdivision (b), that the big boys 
now in business may continue on and within 45 days shall 
answer a little questionnaire, and of course will be authorized 
to continue and to merge and to monopolize as he has not been 
permitted to do heretofore. 

Subdivision (d) under section 5 is certainly a very remark- 
able statement, and reads as follows: 

No certificate of public convenience and necessity issued under this 
act shall be construed as conferring any proprietary or exclusive rights 
in the public highways. 


I guess they mean by this that the public will be permitted to 
pass one of these big busses without violating the law if he can 
do so. But the whole of this act is contradictory of this sub- 
division, because when he gets the permit it is exclusive to him 
and does vest him with certain rights that is not given to any 
one else who is denied this certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. 

Section 9 provides that corporate consolidation or merger of 
two or more corporations, at least one of which is a common 
earrier by motor vehicle, and any acquisition of control of any 
common carrier by motor vehicle, shall be invalid and unlawful 
unless approved and authorized as hereinafter provided. 

Under this provision one man having a right to operate on a 
permit from an Interstate Commerce Commission could not sell 
out or combine with anybody else unless authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. That is going some, is it 
not? 

One of the most vicious provisions of this bill, as I see it, and 
it has many that are vicious, is under section 9, subdivision (b), 
and it reads as follows: 


Any such corporation or person, and any corporation 
whom a certificate of public convenience 
transferred under this act, shall be 
antitrust laws, as designated in 
to supplement existing laws 


or person to 
necessity is 
relieved from the operation of the 
of the act entitled “An act 
unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, and from all 
other and prohibitions of Federal or State law in so far 
as may be necessary to enable such corporation or person to carry into 


and issued or 
section 1 
against 


restraints 


effect the consolidation, merger, or acquisition as approved and to con- 
duct the operations authorized by the certificate. 


Not only our State laws under this provision governing anti- 
trust agreements and punishing combines and trusts are denied 
the right of enforcement by this act but the act goes further 
than that and provides that the law that prevents the unlawful 
restraints and monopolies approved October 15, 1914, and from 
all other restraints and prohibitions of Federal or State law is 
set at naught under this bill. 

Section 10 of the bill is not clear as to what it means. It 
provides for the filing of a surety bond, or policies of insur- 
ance, or other securities or agreements in such form and ade- 
quate amount and conditioned as the commission may require 
for the payment within limits of liability fixed by the commis- 
recovered against such 
rier on account of death or injury to persons. If it 
fix the amount that can be recovered for death, it is wrong, 
because every case should stand on its own merits. There will 
likely be nothing back of them to protect one who is killed, so 
any way you take it you are permitting them to fix the only 
amount that can be recovered and that will be the amount fixed 
in the bond 

Under subdivision (b), section 11, of this bill, it destroys 
competition by saying that no such carrier shall charge or de- 
mand or collect or receive a greater or less or dillerent com- 


motor car- 
means to 
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pensation for the transportation of persons, or for any service | 
in connection therewith, between the points named in such | 
turiffs, than the rates, fares, or charges specified by the tariffs | 
in effect at the time. 

In other words, the Interstate Commerce Commission, under | 
this provision and authorization, will make a rule and regula- 
tion like they have done in respect to freight rates, that a 
certain rate shall be charged for carrying the different char- 
acter of freight from a point in one State to a given point in 
another, and no competing line of railroad is allowed to charge 
a greater or a less freight rate than that fixed by the commis- 
sion, and if he does charge it he is brought in before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and severely punished and denied 
the right to do business which competes with one of their com- 
mission-made laws. 

Under subdivision (d) of this same section it is said that the 
charges shall be just and reasonable. But when they deter- 
mine what is just and reasonable the public is not taken into 
account, but it is the showing made by the bus lines themselves, 
and they can always find an excuse for a high rate to be 
charged. 

Section 13 of the act provides for a penalty of $100 for the 
first violation of any of these commission-made rules and regu- 
lations and $500 for any subsequent violation made of it. 

If there is a violation under section 13 of any of the rules 
and regulations made by the commission, the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion is given to the United States district court to hear and 
determine all questions which take the jurisdiction away from 
the States. 

The most important section of this bill is section 16, which 
gives the right to repeal this act if it should be passed. 

I hope the Members of this Congress will not pass this bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman think these operators 
as common carriers should be permitted to discriminate be- 
tween the members of the public and charge different rates to 
different people? 

Mr. GLOVER. I do not think one carrier ought to charge 
one man more than another, but if Some man is operating over 
the same route and can do it for less, he should be permitted to 
do it, just as the gentleman, if somebody wanted to charge 
him $5 for a meal and he could get one as good for a dollar, 
would go and get the dollar meal. 

Mr. BURTNESS. There is nothing in this bill to prevent a 
company from doing that. 

Mr. GLOVER. I say there is. 

Mr. BURTNESS. All you have to do is to file a tariff. 

Mr. GLOVER. But when you have a bus line that operates 
in interstate commerce they will not allow you to operate an- 
other over the same line in competition, with less fares than are 
fixed in this tariff of rates, because it would be an interference | 
with interstate commerce; and they would hale you into the 
Federal courts, and there you would be stopped. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman argue seriously that 
if a bus carrier having a certificate takes the position that it 
is able to do business for a lower rate, and proves that fact to 
the commission, proves that it can do business for a lower rate 
than its competitor, that the commission will not permit it to 
put the lower rate into effect? 

Mr. GLOVER. That is an argument that I do not want to 
get into, and I do not want to answer that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired, 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee, we are here considering a bill which in 
main provisions would put interstate motor-bus carriers 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
such carriers to secure certificates of convenience and 
necessity before beginning operations; authorize transfer of such 
certificates ; give preference to those in operation January 1, 
1930; require surety bonds protecting the public against property 
damage and person injuries; permit consolidations and mergers 
with competing railroads; and limit sueh carriers to just and 
reasonable charges. The bill nowhere defines or designates the 
basis of just and reasonable charges, and makes no provision 
for supervision or control of capital issues, without which rate 
regulation is a mere gesture, 

I regret that I can not follow the majority report of the 
committee on this bill. My nonconformity or disagreement 
with the majority of the committee is a matter of conviction 
growing out of some experience on this general subject. 

I am opposed to the delegation by Congress, or any other 
legislative body, of its regulatory powers to effect results which 
can be obtained by direct legislative enactment, 
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The things which have brought the utility administrative 
commissions and boards into existence are conspicuously absent 
in the interstate motor-bus business—namely, rates, charges, 
valuation, and related questions, requiring constantly recurring 
investigations and checkings, which the legislative bodies are 
unable to make. The legislative body determines or declares the 
rule of law as to rates, charges, and service, and then delegates 
to the administrative commissions or boards the fact-finding 
and law-applying authority. 

But in the interstate motor-bus business the question of rates, 
charges, and services have not yet become a matter of public 
concern and complaint, and probably never will so long as 
monopoly can be avoided, or competition can be continued. 

It was unfair, unduly discriminatory, and preferential rail- 
road rates and services that in 1887 brought the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into being; and the necessity of the 
State utility regulation as to rate charges and services, which 
in 1907 brought into existence the first State utility commission, 
and such commissions are now found in every State except, I 
think, Delaware. The committee hearings developed—and the 
committee now admits—that no such questions are important 
in this bill, as they are not arising. Then why delegate their 
regulation and require an army of rate clerks to handle thou- 
sands of changing rate schedules? Is it not to give the bill a 
good or reasonable face and thus to escape the charges of 
absurdity or perhaps design? 

After the Buck and Bush cases of 1925 the States quickly 
adjusted themselves to these decisions, and by the exercise of 
their police powers have met every need of interstate bus 
regulation, except only two that are of any importance, that is, 
the issuance of certificates of convenience and necessity, and 
surety bonds assuring compensation for personal injuries and 
property losses or damages, resulting from negligence. These 
two needs can be met by direct congressional enactment. No 
delegation of regulatory power is needed. This bill should be 
recommitted, with directions that such a bill be reported— 
directory and not regulatory. 

Another striking feature of this bill is that it clearly dele- 
gates the determination of an important policy. It gives to 
the commission the power to say whether the rail carrier can 
merge or consolidate with, or acquire control of, a competing 
interstate motor-bus carrier. This is not a matter of regula- 
tion, but of legislative policy. Why can not Congress meet 
its responsibility and determine whether such competition is 
to be preserved? Twelve years ago rail carriers were com- 
pelled to divest themselves of all interest in competing water 
carriers. This was then declared as a policy. Shall that 
policy now be reversed as to competing motor-bus carriers? 
If so, let us say so in so many words and not delegate this 
legislative power of determining policy to a commission. | 
question its constitutionality. This bill says the commission 
may wipe out such competition, if public convenience or neces- 
sity requires it. Why should we, the elected representatives 
of the people, delegate to any hand-picked commission of a 
few men the responsibility of determining what is necessary 
for the public? What were we sent here for? Already have 
we too much Government now by appointed boards feeling 
no responsibility to the public, and yet presuming to decide 
what is necessary for the people. 

It is a serious question whether competition between two dis- 
tinct systems or forms of transportation shall be eliminated. 
This bill is condemned in its merger, consolidation, and rail con- 


| trol provisions by our antitrust laws, and to get around this 


condemnation it contains a paragraph relieving such provisions 
from the operation of these antitrust laws. 

This bill as reported, Mr. Speaker, is not in the interest of the 
general public. It is not conceived in public need or demand, 
but, rather, in corporate demand. This is not the time nor the 
occasion for the use of equivocal or doubtful language. No 
Federal or State regulatory law has attempted to go as far as 
this bill goes. It represents a reversal of present Federal policy 
and shows the extreme to which a well-identified school of indus- 
trial thought, chiefly in the utility field, is ready to go to graft 
upoh our great competitive system a certain false doctrine of 
so-called destructive competition. Gentlemen, in its final analy- 
sis this bill represents a carefully planned attempt on the part 
of railroads to control now and forever the interstate motor-bus 
industry of this country, as I shall presently show, And not 
only to control it, but to control it without adequate or efficient 
regulation. If this is the purpose of the bill, why not say so and 
omit the many provisions not applying to busses between fixed 
termini which will almost certainly result in nuisance regu- 
lations and confusion? 

In fact, the bill provides no plan of adequate regulation for 
public protection. Such plan as proposed is entirely in the 
interest of the corporation and against public interest. 
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I do not impugn the motives or purposes of the committee, 
but I am forced to question the philosophy and wisdom of their 
report and recommendation in this matter. I am not opposing 
legislation providing for necessary regulation and within proper 
limitations, but this bill is simply impossible as it now stands. 
The hearings show that it is sponsored chiefly by the railroads 
of the country, who desire to control and eventually destroy 
the motor-bus form of competition. It is also supported by the 
present motor-bus operators, who are preferred under the so- 
called grandfather clause of the bill, and who, in my judg 
ment, naturally destre to unload on the railroads at a hand- 
some profit. Nowhere in the hearings or in the report is there 
any denial of the railroad intent in this bill. In fact, it 
admitted. 
Baltimore 


is 
& Ohio Ratlroad Co., 
Executives, the American Electric Railway Association, al! 
the railroad brotherhoods, the National Association of Motor 
Bus Operators, and the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, and many others similarly identified 
are entered upon the record favoring this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, let me make a prediction: Both 
aud State Governments are going to be told by the public 
before long in no uncertain terms that legal protection of 
monopoly against open, free, and fair competition must ‘stop. 
Most certainly the public will not stand for competing trans- 
portation systems, merged by law, and against public interest, 
such as proposed in this bill; not even in the utilities field, 
when there is no public reason or necessity for closing the 
door to competition. 

I am not opposed to big business as such, but it must attain 
its growth, its size, its supremacy through merit, not special 
favors and privileges granted by law. 
competition; and then, although it should win its way to vir- 
tual or actual control and demonstrate its ability to remain 
there in spite of competition, no one could or would justly com- 
plain. During the period of rivalry and competition no greater 
protection should be asked than that furnished by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, while there are some who, with me, have 
no complaint even against the most exclusive industry which 
has earned its way fairly and in spite of competition, I can not 
believe this bill, which proposes to create by 
monopoly, should have the approval of any Member of this rep 
resentative body. Such artificial restraint of trade should not 
be created or sanctioned by any form of legal subvention. 

Exclusive corporate control should be tolerated only when it 
is the inevitable result of sound, irrevocable economic develop- 
ment, and this should be left open to the challenge of free and 
fair competition. It should never be created by law, as in this 


the Association of Railway 


the Federal 


bill, nor even be permitted to exist by agreement, secret or open. | 


If a corporation can not stand on its own merit, it should go 
down. Such is the penalty of progress. Legal protection has its 
limitations, 

When and if the interstate motor-bus operator, by sound, 
economic processes through fair competition, wins the field over 
all competitors and the public has to purchase service from one 
line on each route, then would be the time for the Federal law 
to intervene for public protection. 
powers can meet all protective requirements of the public. 
During the period of development repressive measures under 
congressional sanction, such as proposed in this bill, would de- 
stroy or retard progress. Competition is the best regulating 
force the economic world has ever discovered and is the surest 
means of business growth and development. The wisdom and 
philosophy of competition in the growth of business and the 
incidental development of the character of a people is an Ameri- 
can discovery. Nowhere else in the world prior to our Republic 
was competition recognized as the secret or active force in the 
development of business and individual initiative. No other 
force or principle has meant so much to our development as a 
Nation or people. 

And America should erect a monument to free business com- 
petition, to stand forever as a reminder to the people of its 
contribution to America’s greatness, and of the false and spe- 
cious deceptive doctrine that such competition is destructive. 
This is of greed and gouge. There is not a force in the economic 
world more potent for good or more constructive than fair 
competition. 


The best and soundest thought of the world yields to exclusive | 


business control only when it has won its way through com- 
petition, and in spite of competition to a place where it stands 
alone in its chosen field. Unfair competition should every- 
where be condemned. Our law does condemn it. I will say 
this, however: In the transportation field no competition should 
be permitted which bids only for the cream of business on the 
heavy-traffiec routes, upon which the competitor depends to 


Officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., of the 


It must win against fair | 


law a dangerous | 
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| offset losses from the nonpaying parts of the system. Such 
competition would be manifesily unfair, and unfairness should 
nowhere be encouraged or permitted. 

There is a dangerous of economic thought teaching 
that business rivalry is bad both for the public and for business, 
This is a deceptive and da! doctrine, which is contrary 
to all history and experience, as no principle is more clearly 
identified with the industrial growth of our country than that 
of open, free, and fair business rivalry. 

In some places some lines of 
such as gas, electric, water, teleph 
tion, and have outgrown or 


schoo! 


£erous 


busines 
ne, ai 
outstripped 


are fully developed, 
d railroad transporta 
through the 
before commission regulation began all competition or 
and now occupy exclusive fields of 


decades 
rivalry 
operation. These respective 
fields are preempted by general consent. But this preemption 
does not extend to any new competitive product or service which 
science or progress has developed. Regulation follows monopoly. 

Law does not create monopoly and then use it as a reason for 

regulation. 

No business can be protected by law against 
Such, as already said, is the penalty of progress. Such is the 
program of business and of all civilization. The benefiis of new 
ways and new methods can not be denied to the public through 
ingenious circumyventions. And I might add right here that the 
“certificate of public convenience and necessity” has been di- 
verted from its original purpose and is to-day being used largely 
2s a device against progress and in the interest of monopoly 
Whenever this certificate is provided for it should be hedged 

| with public-safety limitations. 

In this bill we have an infant industry, which growing 
rapidly, with more frequent service and better equipment prac 
tically every month. Iis growth in one State is shown by a 
table taken from the hearings on this bill. 

There has been a substantial 
interstate buses in New Jersey, 


ing: 


supcercession, 


is 


increase 
as is 


in the operation of 
represented in the follow- 


Number of buss¢ 
Number of routes 
Number of operator 
seating capacity 


4} 
the 


The center of development of busses as common Carriers 
was the city of Newark, N. J. The actual best illus 
trated by the 


facts are 
following: 


In the meantime State police | 


All of this expansion 


has been under regulation. Foll 
the city of Newark, the State of New Jersey developed its bus 
operations under State regulations, and this is well shown in 


ho 
| the following: 


wing 


Number 


of routes 
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The door of competition must not be closed to American initi- 
| ative, ingenuity, and genius, as in effect this bill proposes, in an 
infant public service, which, if left alone subject to economi 
laws and proper State police restraints and requirements, will 
develop more in the next 5 years than in 10 or 15 under 
railroad monopolization. Our present policy is to re ite after 
| monopoly comes as an inevitable economic consequence, not to 
deliberately plan and bring about a monopoly by luw as this bill 
would do. 

Mr. Speaker, it is aggregated wealth and greed in certain 
kinds of big business te-day that is using every opportunity to 
get legislative sanction and judicial rulings to the that 
“rivalry in the business field is bad both for busine the 


years 


uli 





effect 
and 
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Their doctrine is the discouragement rather than en- 
‘ment of competition, and challenges some of the first 
tula of economic science. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill goes further than any Federal or State 

guiatory law. It means simply this: Is C going to re- 

erse it ent policy of encouraging competition? Is Congress 
“ite and protect monopolization by rail carriers of all 

tate transportation? 

rman Act of 1890 Congress provided : 


ongress 

e to cre 
orms of 
In the 


roing 
inters 


Ql} 
il 


ontra otherwise, or 
eral States, 
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or 
ynviction 
by imprison- 
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be illegal. Every 


in the form of trust 


rcominerce amor sev 
ers¢ 
person 
nm ¢ nhinatior 
‘ y suc combination 
f a misdemeanor 


nd on c 
t exceeding $5 


d p 
sec, 1.) 


»,000 or 
by oth 


*,, title 15, 


inishments in 


Canal act of 1913 Congress provided: 


m and after the Ist day of July, 1914, it shall be unlawful for 
any railroad company or other common carrier subject to the act to regu- 
mmerce to own operate, control, or have any interest what- 
y stock ownership or otherwise, either directly or indirectly, 
any holding company or by stockholders or directors In common 
or in any other manner) in any common 
through the Panama Canal or elsewhere with which said railroad or 
other carrier aforesaid does or for traffic, or any vessel 
freight or passengers upon said water route or elsewhere with 
which said railroad or other rrier aforesaid does or may compete for 
trafic of the violation of this provision each day in which 
such continues shall be deemed a separate offense. (Act of 
Ms 1913, 37 Stat. 560, sec. 11.) 


late « lease, 


r (t 
throuch 
carrier by water operated 
may compete 
carrying 


; and in ca 
violation 
B-& 


As the result of this law our rail carriers had to divest them- 
selves of all interests in competing water carriers in the Great 
Lakes, in the Chesapeake Bay, and everywhere else. 

In the Clayton Act of 1914 Congress provided: 

No shall acquire, directly or indi- 
stock or other share capital of 

where the effect of such 
ipetition between the cor- 
the corporation making the 
commerce in any section or community, or 
a monopoly of any line of commerce. 

shall 


stock 


corporation engaged in 
part 


aged 


commerce 
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may be to substantially 
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, or to ret 
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lessen Cor 
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share capital of two or corpora- 
the effect of quisition or the 
of such stock by the voting or granting of proxies or otherwise 
be to substantially between such corporations 
or any of them whose stock or other share capital is so acquired, or 
to restrain such in Section or tend to 
create line of commerce. 
shall not apply 
investment and not 
ut in attempting 
mpetition. Nor shall 
engaged in 


the whole 


more 


or indirectly, or 
or other 
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where such 
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a monopoly of any 
This section 
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or substantial les- 
in this section 
causing the forma- 
for the actual carrying on of their 

business, the natural and legitimate branches 
thereof, or from owning and holding all or a part of the 
of such subsidiary corporations, when the effect of such forma- 
is not to substantially competition. (U. 8. C., title 15, 
18; act 1914, ch. 323 
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contained 
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In the Federal Trade Commission act of 1914 Congress, 
pursuance of its policy of competitive business, and in its 
sire to protect and perpetuate fair competition, said: 

That unfair of 
lared unlawful. 


in 
de- 


methods competition in commerce are hereby de 


And to remove any doubt as to the effect of said trade com- 
mission act upon the antitrust acts, provided in section 11, as 
follows: 


Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to prevent or inter- 
fere with the enforcement of the provisions of the antitrust acts or 
the acts to regulate commerce, nor shall anything in the act be con- 
strued to alter, modify, or repeal the said antitrust acts or the acts 
to regulate commerce or any part or parts thereof. 


In the transportation act of 1920 Congress authorized the 
consolidation of a limited number of systems and relieved such 
consolidations from the operation of the antitrust acts, but took 
care to make it clear that such consolidations were not to in- 
clude competing lines, but that such consolidations or systems 
were to compete with each other. The act in section 5 says: 
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The commission shall, as soon as practicable, prepare and adopt a 
plan for the consolidation of the railway properties of the continental 
United States into a limited number of systems. [Im the division of 
such railways into such systems under such plan, competition shall 
be preserved as fully as possible, and whenever practicable the existing 
routes and channels of trade and commerce shall be maintained. 


The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. It has only been in recent years 
that we have heard so much of this principle that, wherever a 
company can do the work that is necessary to be done, another 
company should not be allowed in that field. That is the appli- 
eation that has practically been given to the certificate of con- 
venience und necessity by commissions all over this country. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. Does the gentleman believe that we should 
have two telephone systems? 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. No. As I have already stated, the 

fallacy of this particular bill is that it considers all utilities in 
the same class. When you speak of a utility that is serving 
the needs of a community, as in the case of a telephone or 
gas company, then to give a franchise to another company to 
come in and tear up all the streets would be wrong. That is 
the kind of case to which a certificate was originally meant to 
apply. I remember when I first started to practice law in 
sultimore city I had three telephones on my desk owned by 
three companies. There was continual confusion and incon- 
venience. The certificate of convenience and necessity was 
originated to apply to a case of that kind, but what are you 
dealing with here? You are dealing with a great industry in 
its infancy, when it needs the impetus of rivalry, when it needs 
the benefits of competition. 

Mr. Speaker, the public is not asking for this bill as reported. 
Why should Congress enter this field more for economic than 
for legislative reasons? The sooner Congress decides to limit 
its functions to legislation in governmental matters and refuses 
to be drawn into the field of complex economics as an adjuster 
and adjudicator of purely economic disputes between com- 
petitors the better it will be for Congress and the country. It 
is not the function of law to protect one competitor against an- 
other in the absence of unfairness. Where unfair competition 
or practices exist we have a fair trade law, which applies to all. 
One of the most dangerous tendencies of our times is the draw- 
ing of our Government into the controversial and complex 
economics of not only this country but internationally, where no 
real governmental question is involved. We must take our 
hands off the business affairs of the people until the need of 
protection against the invasion of rights is shown. Then, if 
there is no law to cover the case, make one and enforce it. We 
could almost step enacting police legislation for the next five 
years and more profitably spend our time properly enforcing 
what iaws we already have. 

Now I shall take up some of the minor and yet important 
questions raised by the bill, which, not yet touched upon, show 
that its real purpose is to accommodate the interests and not 
meet any real bona fide public demand. I refer to the absence 
of any provisions for control over capital issues or for deter- 
mining the just and reasonable rate base, the fixing of a mini- 
mum rate, and, most of all, the tremendous additional cost of 
administering this act. 

As to control over capital issues, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that through a manipulation of capital issues by 
even the most reputable bankers and fiscal agents a large portion 
of the revenues that would otherwise turn up in the fair 
return figures find their way into the hands of the parent or 
holding company or the banker or fiscal agent. The public in 
the end pays the bill. 

As to the determination of the rate base, I presume that the 
sponsors of the bill would say that the decisions of the courts 
have settled that question for us. But some corporations have 
a habit of putting their own construction or interpretation upon 
court decisions. In fact, they seems always to know how to 
get what they want in some other way apparently not found in 
the decisions. Some rate-base rule with definite and lawful 
limitations should be put into this bill. 

As to a provision authorizing the commission to fix a mini- 
mum rate, its absence in this bill would enable any railroad to 
eliminate any motor-bus line competing with its own line or 
lines. This minimum-rate authority should be given to the 
commission. Undercutting in fares, which the commission is 
not given authority to prevent in this bill, is-still the prevailing 


The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
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but expensive method adopted by ambitious corporations to get 
rid of competitors. 


tut, Mr. Chairman, we must not overlook the broad field 


covered by this bill and the tremendous additional expense it | 


would entail upon the commission, under the joint board plan 
provided in the bill, extending over all the 48 States in 
Union, which would mean hundreds of boards with from 2 to 20 
members, in addition to examiners, floating around the country 
practically all the time. The commission, or Federal Govern- 
ment, pays all expenses. 
would be reporting their findings and recommendations to the 
commission, which would require a large additional force in 
Washington and a corresponding increase in the expenses of 
the commission. Mr, Chairman, we had better look into this 
bill carefully and be sure of the demand and need for it as it 


expense and further add to our Federal bureaucracy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is sought to justify this bill upon the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Buck case (1925) (267 U. S. Repts. 
307) and the Bush case (1925) (267 U. S. Repts. 307), but these 
cases do not show any need of or demand for legislation in this 
bill. As already stated, the States have practically adjusted 
themselves to these decisions and through their police powers 
are meeting all present legislative or protective needs, with two 
or three exceptions, which alone this bill should provide for. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me to make one other 


observation: Because of the bulk of money already invested in | 


railroads, if these railroads controlled the interstate motor-bus 


business, the bus operations would be pushed only to the point | 


to which the railroads were compelled to push them. If inter- 
state bus lines remain independent they will grow in accordance 
with the wiskes and demands of the public and they should be 


lines and forms of traffic. 

Unless this bill shall be amended to meet these views, which 
I vigorously urge, I shall have to oppose it on the final vote. If 
this bill should be passed in its present form, I feel sure the 


Senate would amend it to preserve to the people the benefits of | an 
| eret Vv 


competition between rail and motor-bus carriers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. It has only been in recent years 
that we have heard so much of this principle that wherever a 
company can do the work that is necessary to be done another 
company should not be allowed in that field. That is the ap- 


plication that has practically been given to the certificate of | 


convenience and necessity by commissions all over this country. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. 
have two telephone systems? 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. As I have already stated, the 
fallacy of this particular bill is that we are considering all utili- 
ties in the same class. When you speak of a utility that is serv- 
ing the needs of a community, as in the case of gas companies 
in a city, then to give a franchise to another company to come 
in and tear up all the streets would be wrong. That is the kind 
of a case that a certificate was originally meant to apply to. 
Take also the telephone. I remember when I first started to 
practice law in Baltimore City I had three telephones on my 
desk owned by three companies. There were all sorts of confu- 
sion as to telephone calls and so on. The certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity was originated to apply to a case of this kind, 
but what are you dealing with here? You are dealing with a 
great industry in its infancy, when it needs the impetus of 
competition, when it needs the benefits of competition. 

Mr. Chairman, the public is not asking for this bill as re- 
ported. Why should Congress enter this field more for economic 
than for legislative reasons? The sooner Congress decides to 
limit its functions to legislation in governmental matters and 
refuses to be drawn into the field of complex economics as an 
adjuster and adjudicator of purely economic disputes between 


competitors the better it will be for Congress and the country. | 


It is not the function of law to protect one competitor against 
another in the absence of unfairness. Where unfair competition 
or practices exist we have a fair trade law, which applies to all. 


One of the most dangerous tendencies of our times is the draw- | 
into the controversial and complex | 


ing of our Government 
economics of not only this country, but internationally, where 
no real governmental question is involved. We must take our 
hands off the business affairs of the people until the need of pro- 
tection against the invasion of rights is shown. Then, if there 


Again, in the end, the public pays the bill. | 


the | 


And all these boards under the bill | 


| tion of the revenues that 
is reported before we put the Government to this large added | 


, ‘ : | Union, 
Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to | 


|; ernment, 
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almost stop enacting police laws for the next 10 years and more 
profitably spend our time properly enforcing what 
have. 

Now, I shall take up 
questions raised by the bill, which, not yet touched 
that its real purpose is to accommodate the interests, and not 
meet any real bona fide public demand. I refer to the absence 
of any provisions for control over capital issues, or for deter- 
mining the “just and reasonable” rate base, the fixing of a 
minimum rate, and most of all, the tremendous additional cost 
of administering this act. 

As to control over capital issues, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that through a manipulation of capital 
even the most reputable bankers and fiscal agents, a large por- 
would otherwise turn up in the fair 
return figures, find their way into the hands of the parent or 
holding company or the banker or fiscal agent. 
the end pays the bill. 

As to the determination of the rate base, I presume that the 
sponsors of the bill would say that the decisions of the courts 
have settled that question for us. But some corporations have 
a habit of putting their own construction or interpretation upon 
court decisions. In fact, they seem always to know how to get 
what they want in some other way not apparently found in the 
decisions. Some rate base rule with definite and lawful limita- 
tions should be put into this bill, 

As to a provision authorizing the commission to fix a minimum 
rate, its absence in this bill would enable any railroad to 
eliminate any motor-bus line competing with its own line or 
lines. This minimum-rate authority should be given to the 
commission. Why is it not in the bil? Could it be for any 


we already 


some of the minor and yet important 


upon, show 


issues 


by 


The public in 


| other reason than to enable any company to quickly dispose of 
given this chance regardless of the effect upon other competing | 


competitors that can not be shaken off in any other way? Un- 
dercutting in fares, which the commission is not given authority 
to prevent in this bill, is still the prevailing but 
method adopted by ambitious corporations to get 
petitors. Again in the end the public pays the bill. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we must not overlook the broad field cov 
this bill and the tremendous additional expense it 
would entail upon the commission. Under the joint board plan 
provided in the bill, extending over all the 48 States in the 
which would mean hundreds of boards with from 2 to 
20 members, in addition to examiners, floating around the coun- 
try practically all the time. The commission, or Federal 
pays all expenses. And all these boards under 
bill would be reporting their findings and recommendations 
the commission, which would require a large additional 
in Washington and a corresponding increase in the expenses of 
the commission. Mr. Chairman, we had better look into this 
bill carefully and be sure of the demand and need for it as it 
is reported before we put the Government to this large added 


expensive 


rid of com- 


Clovyv- 
the 
to 


torce 


| expense and further add to our Federal bureaucracy. 
Does the gentleman believe that we should | 


Mr. Chairman, it is sought to justify this bill upon the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Buck case (192 Two hun- 
dred and sixty-seventh United States Reports, 307, and the 
Bush case (1925), Two hundred and sixty-seventh United States 
Reports, 307, but these cases do not show any need of or demand 
for the legislation in this bill. The States have practically ad 
justed themselves to these decisions and through their police 
powers are meeting all present legislative or protective needs, 
with two or three exceptions, which alone this bill should pro- 
vide for. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit me to make one other 
observation. Because of the bulk of money already invested in 
railroads, if these railroads controlled the interstate motor-bus 
business, the bus operations would be pushed only to the point 
to which the railroads were compelled to push them. If inter- 
state bus lines remain independent they will grow in accord- 
ance with the wishes and demands of the public, and should be 
given this chance regardless of the effect upon other lines of 
traffic. 

Mr. PARKER. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lenisacn, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10288) to regulate the transporta- 
tion of persons in interstate and foreign commerce by motor car- 
riers operating on the public highways, reported that that com- 
mittee had come to no resolution thereon. 


1925) 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee 


Committee on 


had examined and 


is no law to cover the case, make one and enforce it. We could | found truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the House of 
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the following titles, 
Speaker : 


which were thereupon signed by the 

Hi. Rh. 4767, An act to authorize sale of iron pier in Delaware 
Bay near Lewes, Del.; 

H.R. 7971. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a_ bridge the French 
Broad River on Tennessee Highway No, 9, near the town of 
Bridgeport, in Cocke County, Tenn. ; 

Hi. R. 8287. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Virginia to maintain a bridge 
already constructed across the Shenandoah River in Clarke 
County, Va., United States Route No. 50; 

H. 2.9180. An act to legalize a bridge across the Roanoke 
River at or near Weldon, N. C.; and 

Hi. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of participation by the United States in the International Con- 
ference for the Codification of International Law in 1930. 
ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


across 


Mr. PARKER. 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 14, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Friday, March 14, 1930, as reported 
to the tloor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
for medal of honor and awards to Government 
for distinguished work in science (H. R. 9755) and 
also proposals for the erection of monuments, 


To provide 


Cmpuoyees 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider private bills. 

COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States fixing the commencement of the terms of President and 
Vice President and Members of Congress and fixing the time of 
the assembling of Congress (H. J. Res. 9 and 25). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
Stutes with reference to the election of the President and Vice 
President (H. J. Res. 216). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States (H. J. Res. 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Coustitution (H. J. Res. 99). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res. 246). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
Hlouse Resolution 141. 

REVORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON : Committee on Indian Affairs. H. J. Res. 
188. A joint resolution authorizing the use of tribal funds be- 
longing to the Yankton Sioux Tribe of Indians in South Dakota 
to pay expenses and compensation of the members of the tribal 
business committee for services in connection with their pipe- 
stone claim; with amendment (Rept. No. 892). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
8583. <A bill for the relief of the State of Maine; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 893). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. REID of Illinois: Committee on Flood Control. H. R. 
8799. A bill to provide for a survey of the Choctawhatchee 
River, Fla. and Ala., with a view to the prevention and control 
of its floods; without amendment (Rept. No. 894). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 10583. A bill to provide for the method of measurement of 
vessels using the Panama Canal; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 895). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 10627. 
A bill to amend the act of February 14, 1920, authorizing and 
directing the collection of fees for work done for the benefit of 
Indians; without amendment (Rept. No. 897). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 10348. A bill to provide quota limi- 
tations for certain countries of the Western Hemisphere, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No, 898). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10296. 
A bill to provide for the use of the U. 8S. 8S. Olympia as a 
memorial to the men and women who served the United States 
in the war with Spain; without amendment (Rept. No, 900). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. GAMBRILL: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10380. 
A bill adjusting the salaries of the Naval Academy Band; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 901). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
768. A bill for the relief of Anna Lohbeck; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 888). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1063. A bill 
for the relief of Alice Hipkins; with amendment (Rept. No. 
889). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1313. A bill for 
the relief of estate of Katherine Heinrich (Charles Grieser and 
others, executors); without amendment (Rept. No. 890). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs, H. R. 
10117. A bill authorizing the payment of grazing fees to E. P. 
McManigal; without amendment (Rept. No. 891). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1135. A bill for the relief of Lieut. S. Jacobs, United States 
Navy; with amendment (Rept. 896). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. H. R. 9987. A bill to provide for the relinquishment 
by the United States of certain lands to the city of Rupert in 
the county of Minidoka, in the State of Idaho; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 899). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10738) authorizing 
the examination of persons insured by United States Govern- 
ment life insurance; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10739) to pro- 
vide the American Legion, department of Wisconsin, with a 
building site for Legion purposes at the Northwestern Branch 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 10740) to extend the 
facilities of the Public Health Service to seamen on Govern- 
ment vessels not in the Military or Naval Establishments; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10741) to 
amend the World War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 10742) to amend section 8 
of the act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, approved March 
4, 1913; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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sy Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10743) to amend the | 
naturalization laws and for other purposes; to the Committee | 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10744) 
to repeal part of section 4813 of the Revised Statutes, as | 
amended; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
265) to authorize the return of flying pay drawn by certain 
officers ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
266) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to deliver water 
during the irrigation season of 1930 onthe Uncompahgre 
project, Colorado; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mition, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: A bill (H. R. 10745) granting an 
increase of pension to James J. Kadien; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 10746) granting a pension to 
Eliza Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10747) for the relief of Laura Goldwater; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 10748) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10749) granting an | 
increase of pension to Sarah V. Stokes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10750) granting 
a pension to Cecil R. Fulghum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 10751) granting an increase 
of pension to Lizzie Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SIONS. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10752) for the relief 
of Noah M. Banks; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10753) granting an increase 
@f pension to Katie Sparks; to the Committee on Pensions. 





By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 10754) granting a pension to 
Henry Aughinbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 10755) granting an increase 
of pension to Rachael Bledsoe ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. KINZER: A bill (H. R. 10756) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Lafferty; to the Committee on Invalid 

Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10757) granting a pension 
to Emily Jane Poe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10758) for the relief of | 
Alice May Rochow; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 10759) granting an increase 
of pension to America E. Walton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 10760) for the relief of cer- 
tain officers and employees of the Foreign Service of the United 
States, and of Elise Steiniger, housekeeper for Consul R. A. 
Wallace Treat at the Smyrna consulate, who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of Government funds 
and/or personal property by reason of theft, warlike conditions, 
catastrophes of nature, shipwreck, or other causes; to the Com- 
nrittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10761) for the relief 
of Julia Kerr O’Bleness ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10762) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Crawford ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R, 10763) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10764) for the relief of 
Charles O. Teter; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10765) for the relief of Bert Moore; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 10766) granting a pension to 
Andrew M. Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 10767) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma R. Northup; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10768) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael H. Daly; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10769) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara Beach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 10770) granting an increase of 
pension to Louisa Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 10771) for the relief of John 
Gray; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10772) for the 
relief of Albrecht Nest, apothecary of the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 10773) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Ellen Gardner Owens; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5592. Petition of Kinnear & Falconer, Stonehaven, Scotland, 
relative to bonds issued by the State of Mississippi in the year 
1838; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5593. Petition of the board of aldermen of the city of New 
York, opposing the two proposed registration bills known as 
House bills 9147 and 9101 as un-American, reactionary, and in- 
jurious to the process of Americanization; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

5594. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of New York (not 
members of the United Spanish War Veterans or allied organiza- 


| tions) to grant increase of pension as provided in House bill 


2562 to veterans who fought against Spain in 1898 and to those 
who engaged in the Philippine insurrection and the China relief 


| expedition in 1900; to the Committee on Pensions. 


5595. By Mr. BOYLAN: Letter from the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, urging the passage of the tariff bill in order 
that business may know the conditions to which it must adjust 
itself and be enabled to pursue its normal course of develop- 
ment; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5596. Also, letter from Brown, Lent & Pett (Inc.), manufae- 
turing stationers of New York City, urging the passage of the 
Capper-Kelly fair trade bill, H. R. 11; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5597. Also, letter from New York State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, urging the passage of the Capper-Kelly resale price 
measure; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

5598. Also, resolution adopted at meeting of the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, urging the passage of Senate bill 
2627 and House bill 6803, providing nominal passport fees ; to the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


5599. Also, resolution adopted by Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, opposing the Philippine independence 
bills now before Congress; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

5600. By Mr. CABLE: Petition of citizens of Piqua, Miami 
County, Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting 
an increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5601. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by W. 
P. Hodgkins and many others, of Hayward, Calif., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562, increasing pension of veterans of 
the Spanish war ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5602. Also, petition signed by Mrs. E. C. Webber, Mrs. Hope 
M. Moore, and 16 others, of Berkeley, Calif., urging the passage 
of House bill 2562, granting increased pension to veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5603. Also, petition signed by John Behrsin, George W. Ander- 
son, and others, of Alameda, Calif., urging the passage of House 
bill 2562, granting increase of pension to veterans of the Span- 
ish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5604. By Mr. COLLIER: Petition of the residents of Yazoo 
County, Miss., urging speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increase in pensions 
to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
sions. 

5605. Also, petition of the residents of Warren County, Miss., 
urging speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, providing for increase in pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5606. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the citizens of the fourth 
congressional district of New York, requesting Congress to bring 
about the early passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
which provide for increased pensions for men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

5607. Also, petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging 
Congress to bring about the early passage of House bill 25 
which provides for an increase in pension for men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish- 
American War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5608. Also, resolution of the trustees of the New York Public 
Library protesting against the provisions of section 205 of House 
bill 2667, which will prohibit importation of printed matter 


on Pen- 


62, 
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advocating treason 4s abstract conceptions 
Ways and Means. 

5609. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens 
California praying for the enactment of House bill 7979; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

5610. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Polk County, 
Iowa, urging the passage of House bill 2562 granting an increase 
of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5611. By Mr. DOYLE: Petition memoralizing Congress to 
enact House Joint Resolution 167, directing the President of the 
United States to proclaim October 11 of each year a General 
Pulaski memorial day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5612. By Mr. FENN: Petition of 10 residents of East Hart- 
ford, Conn., and 17 residents of Burnside, Hartford, and East 
Hartford, Conn., favoring the so-called Robsion-Capper school 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

5613. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the New York State 
Ladies Auxiliary to the New York State Association of Letter 
Carriers, urging the passage of House bill 6603 providing for 
a short Saturday workday for letter carriers in the postal serv- 
ice; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5614. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition of the Albert 
Block Post, No. 56, of the American Legion, of Goodrich, N. Dak., 
that amendment be made to the gold-star pilgrimage act 
so that mothers and widows of soldiers buried at sea or in un- 
kuown graves may make the pilgrimage to Europe; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

5615. By Mr. HALSEY: Petition of Bruce O. Floyd and others, 
of Cass County, Mo., urging speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate Bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5616. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of 60 citizens of 
Mexia, Tex., favoring House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans: to the Committee on Pensions. 

5617. By Mrs. LANGLEY: Petition of Harling W. Reed, H. 
H. Ramey, Myrtle Cooper, and other citizens of Magoffin 
(‘ounty, Ky., urging the speedy consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5618. By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Petition of 20 citizens 
of Lowndes County, urging the passage of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476 increasing the pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5619. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Galt, Grundy County, Mo., urging the enactment of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to men who served in the Spanish-American War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5620. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 43 residents of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., recommending the early consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, proposing increased rates of 
pension to veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5621. Also, petition of members of Bowne Center Grange, No. 
219, Alto, Mich., urging the retention of the export debenture 
amendment in the tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


oo» 


5622. 


: to the Committee on 


55 


By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Priscilla 
Council, No. 43, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, favoring further 
restriction of immigration of the Western Hemisphere; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5623. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition of P. P. 
Barlow and 65 other citizens of Shidler, Okla., requesting early 
and favorable action on the measure providing for further relief 
of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5624. Also, petition of Percy Crandall and 41 other citizens of 
Salain, Okla., requesting early and favorable action on the 
measure providing further relief of Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5625. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Aerie No. 
2023, Fraternal Order of Eagles, Nokomis, Montgomery County, 
Ill., urging passage of Senate bill regarding old age 
pension law; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5626. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of the so-called 
Six Nations of Indians of Iroquois Confederacy, protesting 
against House bill 9720; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

5627. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Mrs. Elmer Rosendahl, 
president, and Mrs. V. E, Holmgren, secretary, Legion Auxil- 
iary, Warren, Minn., unanimously in favor of Federal super- 


aan 
ool, 
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vision of motion pictures to establish higher standards; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5628: Also, petition of Maude Zuerold, president Rebekah 
Lodge, Warren, Minn., unanimously urging Federal supervision 
of motion pictures to establish higher standards: to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5629. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of citizens 
of Rupert, Greenbrier County, W. Va., urging the passage of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 


| United States during the war with Spain; to the Committee on 





Pensions. 

5630. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 48 citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, urging passage of House bill 2562 proposing 
increased pension allowances for veterans of the Spanish War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5631. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of the citizens of Peruville, 
Tompkins County, N. Y., urging Congress for the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased 


| rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
| the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
| mittee on Pensions. 


5632. Also, petition of the citizens of Chemung County, N. Y., 
urging Congress for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5633. By Mr. STONE: Petition of 200 or more residents of 
the State of Oklahoma, asking Congress to pass favorably on 
House bill 9233, to prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

5634. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of 
Fairplay, Colo., urging favorable action on House bill 2562 for 
increase of pension of Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5635. Also, petition of citizens of Gunnison, Colo., urging the 
enactment into law of House bill 2562 for increase of pensions 
for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5636. By Mr. WALKER: Petition of leading tobacco growers 
of central Kentucky, urging Congress to reduce the tax on 
tobacco one-third of the present rate ; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


SENATE 
Fripvay, March 14, 1930 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Baird Glass 
Larkley Glenn 
Bingham Goff 
Black Goldsborough 
laine Gould 
Blease Greene 
Borah Grundy 
Bratton Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale —, 
Dill Howel a 
Fess Johnson Robsion, Ky. 
Fletcher Jones Schall 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania {Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate by illness. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 


Kean 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE—BUREAU OF CUSTOMS (S. DOC. NO. 113) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Treasury De- 
partment—Quarters allowance, United States Customs Agency 
Service, 1931—amounting to $50,000, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

VESSEL AND TENDER, COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY (8S. DOC. NO. 112) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the completion of a vessel and tender for 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, fiscal year 1931, amounting to 
$106,500, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. OVERMAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Old Fort, N. C., remonstrating against any revision of the ex- 
isting calendar unless a proviso be included definitely guarantee- 
ing the preservation of the continuity of the weekly cycle with- 
out the insertion of blank days, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Bar- 


ton County, Kans., remonstrating against the passage of the | 


so-called Capper-Robsion bill, to create a Federal department 
of education, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. ’ 

Mr. McCULLOCH presented a petition numerously signed by 
sundry citizens, being retail druggists and their customers, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the passage of the so-called Capper- 
Kelly fair trade bill, to protect trade-mark owners, distributors, 
and the public against injurious and uneconomic practices in 
the distribution of articles of standard quality under a dis- 
tinguishing trade-mark, brand, or name, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. DILL presented a petition of sundry citizens of Spokane, 
Wash., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Eureka, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Sunflower Aerie, 
No. 123, Fraternal Order of Eagles, of Pittsburg, Kans., favoring 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to vet- 
erans of the war with Spain, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HOWELL presented a memorial of sundry citizens of the 
State of Nebraska, remonstrating against any revision of the 
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existing calendar unless a provision be included definitely guar- | 


anteeing the preservation of the continuity of the weekly cycle 
without the insertion of blank days, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in open executive session, 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 
in the Navy from the 3ist day of March, 1930, which was 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported the nominations of sundry officers of the Army, which 
were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
the nomination of Edward M. Kent to be a constructor in the 
Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from March 
3, 1928, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HEBERT, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported the nomination of Ralph H. Chapman to be 
postmaster at Esmond, R. I., in place of R. H. Chapman, which 
was placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


3ills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. MOSES: 


‘A bill (S. 3894) to correct the military record of J. F. 
Johnston; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 





the nomination of Capt. Walter R. Sexton to be a rear admiral | 








~eé 
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By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3895) to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to widen Wisconsin Avenue abutting squares 
1299, 1300, and 1935; to the Committee the District of 
Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3896) granting an 
Ingersoll (with accompanying 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3897) to provide for the disposition of certain re- 
vested Oregon & California Railroad Co. and Coos Bay Military 
Wagon Road Co. grant lands; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 3898) granting the consent of Congress to the Mill 
Four Drainage District, in Lincoln County, Oreg., to construct, 
maintain, and operate dams and dikes to prevent the flow of 
waters of Yaquina Bay and River into Nutes Slough, 


on 


increase of pension to Tirzah Z. 
papers); to the Committee on 


soones 


Slough, and sloughs connected therewith; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 3899) to amend section 23 (c) (3) of the revenue 


act of 1928, as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

A bill (S. 3800) granting an increase of pension to William L. 
Schulz (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3901) to establish a commercial airport 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3902) granting a pension to Lottie A. Crouch (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3903) granting a pension to Anna Haag; 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3904) granting a pension to Horace Willie Howard; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3905) for the relief of Oscar J. Conners; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3906) granting a pension to Reuben Samson; 

A bill (S. 3907) granting an increase of pension to Cad W. 
Savage (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3908) granting an increase of pension to Rebecca J. 
Wright (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 3909) granting a pension to Wilson H. Spangenberg 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 3910) to authorize the President to appoint Capt. 
Charles H. Harlow a commodore on the retired list ; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

sy Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3911) granting 
Committee on Pensions. 


for the 
District of 


to the 


on 


a pension to Denny Moran; to the 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH submitted an amendment proposing 
to increase the duty on mustard, ground or prepared, in bottles 
or otherwise, from 8 cents per pound to 10 cents per pound, in- 


| tended to be proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff 


revision bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
RETIREMENT OF CLERKS OF COURTS 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3418) to establish a retirement and 
disability service for clerks, deputy clerks, and clerical assist- 
ants of the United States circuit courts of appeals, and clerks, 
deputy clerks, and clerical assistants of the district courts of the 
United States, which was referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service and ordered to be printed. 


HANNAH F. PARKER 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 236), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Han- 
nah F. Parker, widow of Ferd W. Parker, late the keeper of sta- 
tionery of the Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at 
the rate he was receiving by law at the time of 


his death, said sum 


te be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 
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LITERARY DIGEST PROHIBITION POLL 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Rrcorp a statement regarding the 
Digest prohibition poll, being an article printed in the American 
Issue. It contains some very interesting facts regarding the 
last poll conducted by the literary Digest on the subject. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp follows: 

Reasons Wuy 


as 
Drys SHouLp Not Vortg iN THE LiTeRARY Dicest POLL 
Friends of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution 
and of the national prohibitory law should refuse to take any part in 
Literary poll which that magazine 


submitting to 20,000,000 people; and for the following reasons: 


Digest on the three proposals 


tl 
is 


NOT RELIABLE INDEX OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


First. Whatever the results of this poll, they can not 
assume 


in any sense 
the consensus of the opinion of the people of the United 
not even the epinion of the 20,000,000 who received the ballots 
m the Digest office. 

rhere will be hundreds of thousands of drys who of their own accord 
will refuse to participate. They have no incentive to do so. 
other hand, most of the wets receiving these ballots will vote. They 
have nothing to lose. The small fraction of drys who are inclined to 
vote should not do so, for by so doing they will merely give a semblance 
of a real contest to the poll. They should not fall into this trap. But 
they should not leave their ballots where a wet May 
pick them up and vote them, They should destroy them, 


to be 
States 


mailed fr 


on the other hand, 


INDIRECT METHOD VERSUS DIRECT 
Second, The enemies of prohibition are seeking to do by a straw vote 
what they have failed to accomplish by direct, orderly, and legal process. 
The eighteenth amendment was adopted by the regular process, the same 
process that for every other amendment to the Constitution. 
The was overwhelming; larger than any other vote for any other 
amendment or for the original Constitution itself. 

The minority opposed to prohibition, disregarding all rules of sports- 
manship, have defied the law, advocated nullification, and are now de- 
termined by some process or other te compel the dry majority to 
accede to the demands and threats of the wet minority. 

Ten years ago their first step to this end was an effort to defeat the 
dry Congressmen and elect wet Congressmen. That failed, with the 
that the drys in have increased in number while the 
of wets has steadily decreased. 
wets’ next step was the demand for a referendum to the voters 
Nation, with the idea that the wet cities and the wet States 
could possibly muster a majority of the total votes cast, it being under- 
by those national referendum that New 
State, election, casts as many votes 
in the regate by more than States that could be 
When it became apparent that this was an insidious move to 
the States of their part and voice in government and 
was the first step toward the elimination of real State representation 
on national issues, this project failed. 

The next movement was an appeal to the States to call State referen- 
Referendums were held in some four five States with but 
the wets. This wet hope has now exploded and the 
possibility of a referendum by States has vanished. 
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partial success for 
next move was to have some sort of unofficial referendum taken 
group or by Mr. Du Pont 
started the proposition by furnishing the money and having ballots sent 
to all the voters entire State of Delaware. And now comes the 

Literary Digest project of a nation-wide prohibition poll, 
Evidently who are responsible for the Literary Digest poll are 
gainst prohibition. On the face of it, the literature sent out, the letters 
matled to 20,000,000 persons, the cost of returning these marked ballots, 
h is part of 


by individual or some some journal. 
in the 
with its 
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the expense of the poll, and other necessary clerical 
rk connected with the enterprise, will cost at the very minimum at 
ist three-quarters of a million dollars 
rnished by those who are particularly interested in the outcome, and 
is not furnished by those like Mr. Hoover, “ wish pro- 
ition to succeed.” It can hardly, therefore, be suggested that this 
empted poll is of a disinterested character. 
rhis poll would be 
wer conducted, for 
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instance, by the American Issue at Wester- 
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IGNORDPS MAJORITY OF VOTERS 


of the 56,000,000 
prohibition in 


Third. Approximately 
registered their convictions on the presidential election 
of 1928. The Digest selects 20,000,000 persons to vote in 
its poll, a number equivalent to but 55 per cent of those who voted for 
President in 1928 and less than 36 per cent of all the qualified voters. 
To get a real index of the sentiment on prohibition every legal voter 
should be given an opportunity to vote. Regardless of the good in- 


36,000,000 qualified voters 


arbitrarily 
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tention of those back of the poll, it is giving too much power into the 
hands of any man or group to select the millions who are to be ignored 
on so important an issue as this. Furthermore, if the same propor- 
tion is maintained in this poll as, that which prevailed in the Literary 
Digest poll in 1922 on these three identical propositions, only a de- 


| cided minority will record its convictions. 


On the | 


UNFAIR WORDING OF BALLOT 
Fourth. There are three propositions submitted—one dry and two 
wet. Everyone who is not for both the amendment and the Volstead 
law as is, has an opportunity to make a choice of two, but whatever 
the choice, it will count against prohibition. 
NO SAFEGUARDING BALLOTS 


Fifth. There is no possible way of checking up to find whether the 
person who marks any of these ballots is an alien, a citizen, a voter, a 
repeater, a child under age, or some one who has been disfranchised. 


PREVIOUS POLL FAILURE AS INDEX 


Much is being made of the accuracy of forecast of Literary Digest 
polls. The Literary Digest points with pride to the fact that it fore- 
cast the Harding landslide in 1920, a 99 per cent accuracy of the 
Coolidge election in 1924, and the prediction in 1928 of Hoover's over- 
whelming victory and the Southern States which he carried. On this 
ground the Digest is assuming that its present poll on the three 
proposals submitted will be an accurate forecast. 

With no desire to detract from the Digest’s glory in predicting these 
presidential elections, but in order to get it into the record, we submit 
the results of the Digest poll on these three identical propositions sub- 
mitted by the Digest in 1922. It is significant that the Digest in its 
letter accompanying the ballots mentioned the accuracy of tbe poll of 


| sentiment in presidential elections, but was silent on the accuracy of 
| the wet and dry poll of 1922 on the prohibition issue. 


The total votes cast in that poll are as follows: For enforcement, 
306,255; for modification, 325,549; for repeal, 164,453. This gives a 


| total vote of 490,002 wet as against 306,255 for retention of the law 


| majority of 103,876. 


Of course, this money is being | 


and its enforcement. 

How far this poll was off in recording the sentiment of the people is 
shown in the congressional and presidential elections which followed. 
Each succeeding Congress since that 1922 Digest poll has been drier 
than its predecessor. But a more striking evidence is found in the 
direct vote of the people on the prohibition question in three States— 
California, Massachusetts, and Ohio—in each of which States there was 
a legal direct vote of the people upon the State’s attitude toward the 
liquor question. In California and Massachusetts the vote was on the 
adoption of a State enforcement code. In Ohio the vote was on an 
amendment to the Constitution to permit the manufacture and sale of 
2.75 per cent beer. What were the results in these legal referenda in 
these States two months after the poll of the Literary Digest in the 
same States? 

The Literary Digest poll in Massachusetts was: For enforcement, 
13,029; for modification, 13,927; for repeal, 8,260; or a total anti- 
enforcement vote of 22,187 against 13,029 for enforcement. At the 
election that same year the enforcement code was defeated by a wet 
In both election and the poll the result was wet, 
but in the poll the wet-dry vote was in the ratio of 22 to 13, whereas 
in the election vote the ratio was 4 to 3. 


GLARING INSTANCES OF FAILURE 


California, according to the Literary Digest poll of 1922, voted as 
follows: For enforcement, 15,565; for modification, 20,479; for repeal, 
8,418; almost two to one against strict enforcement. This poll was 
taken in September. Two months later at the November election Cali- 
fornia yoters participated in a real referendum on a State enforce- 
ment code, which is a duplicate of the Volstead law, and adopted this 
law by 33,943 majority. And four years later on a vote to repeal 
the State enforcement code gave a majority to retain the code of 63,617. 

In Ohio the Digest poll missed the mark even farther in registering 
the sentiment of the State on these three proposals. The Digest poll 
showed for enforcement, 20,285; for modification, 17,169; for repeal, 
8,342; or a combined antienforcement vote of 25,511 against 20,285 
for. But two months later Ohio on an amendment to the State con- 
stitution to legalize 2.75 per cent beer rolled up a majority of 189,472 
against beer. 

In the light of these figures might not the question reasonably be 
asked, Is the effort worth the large expenditure involved? Certainly 
it is not worth a thin dime as furnishing a true indication of the senti- 
ment on the wet-and-dry issues. As a publicity stunt or a subscription 
campaign effort the Literary Digest may consider the money well spent. 
Accompanying each ballot is another returnable postcard offering a 
reduction on a short-term subscription to the Literary Digest. 

It is easy to estimate a portion of the enormous cost involved. 
Twenty million ballots mailed under 1-cent postage is $200,000 for 
postage; another 1 cent each for 20,000,000 ballots, costof printing (a 
conservative estimate) is another $200,000, a total of $400,000. This 
does not take into account the tremendous expense of clerical hire, 
addressing the envelopes, making the inclosures, assorting the lists, etc., 
which would add perhaps another $200,000, or a total of $600,000, 
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Assuming that the Digest receive in return 10 per cent of the namber 
sent out, or 2,000,000, requiring 2-cent postage to be paid on receipt by 
the Digest, this would add another $40,000, to which must be added the 
cost of tabulating, counting, ete. It is not an extravagant estimate 
to say that this futile effort to obtain the sentiment on the repeal or 
modification of the prohibition law represents an expenditure of three 
quarters of a million dollars. 

Is it worth it? Certainly not to either wets or drys. Its result 
is not binding, nor does it even remotely indicate the sentiment of the 
people on this issue. 

Moreover, it is significant that in the Literary Digest prohibition poll 
of 1922 an analysis of that poll clearly shows that a disproportionate 
part of it came from the 15 former wet States which had not adopted 
state-wide prohibition before national prohibition became a fact. These 
15 States had 47 per cent of the population of the Nation, but they 
cast 53 per cent of the total vote in the poll. They cast 55 per cent of 
the beer and wine votes and 63 per cent of the repeal votes. 

Twenty-seven States containing 57 per cent of the population each 
gave a plurality for strict enforcement. Twenty-three of these 27 
States had enacted state-wide prehibition before the eighteenth amend- 
ment became effective. 

Fifty-five per cent of the beer and wine vote came from 12 States 
which had large financial beer and wine interests, which formerly manu- 
factured 93 per cent of the beer and most of the wine produced in the 
United States. Moreover, these 12 States contain 72 per cent of the 
foreign-born population of the United States. 

The sum total of the 1922 poll is that the longer a State is dry the 
drier it is, 

WHENCE COMES THE DEMAND? 


The significant thing about the organized efforts now being made 
against prohibition is that a comparatively few men with vast amounts 
of money are so determined to defeat prohibition either by securing its 
nullification, encouraging its violation, or securing its repeal, that they 
are willing to use their money to promote objects which in the end 
will tend to undermine not only the laws but the Constitution itself 
and the very form of government under which we live. They are not 
willing to take the constitutional methods. They are not willing that 
those methods of measuring public sentiment shall prevail. They are 
determined to get some method that in some way or other will indicate 


a public sentiment against prohibition, and if they can not get it in 


one way they are bound to get it some other way, by means constitu- 
tional or otherwise, and by methods fair or foul. 
Can it be that this demand for the Literary Digest poll comes from 


the same element that is demanding, and in some States securing, mean- 
ingless straw votes in state-wide elections, and from the same element 
that is making such a noisy demand in Congress for a referendum? 

There is just one way to get rid of national prohibition, and that 
ts to repeal the eighteenth amendment, and that can’t be done by straw 
votes or mere noise. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on March 4 I offered two 
amendments on page 170, in lines 14 to 16, relating to a defini- 
tion of wool in the grease. Inadvertently the words “shall 
have been” were not stricken out in line 14, I now ask unani- 
mous consent for a reconsideration of the votes by which those 
two amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there is no objection to 
ep of the votes as requested by the Senator 
Jtah. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
are reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. In lieu of the amendments previously offered, 
I offer the following in the form of one amendment, being 
identically the same as those intended to be offered the other 
day and carrying out exactly the same purpose as explained 
at the time: 

On page 170, line 14, strike out all after “as” down to and 
including the word “condition” in line 16 and insert in lieu 
thereof “are in their natural condition as shorn from the ani- 
mal, and not cleansed otherwise than by shaking, willowing, 
or burr picking.” 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
amendment is agreed to. 


Mr. SMOOT. On page 45, in line 17, in the amendment 
agreed to on March 7, after the word “ glass,” I move to insert 
the words “including cased glass.” It is necessary that those 
words be inserted on account of similar words having been in- 
serted in line 13 in accordance with the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CoPpELanp]. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered; and 
without objection, the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Utah is agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to move a recon- 
sideration of the action taken by the Senate on March 12, as set 
forth on Recorp page 5092, whereby the duty on wrapper to- 
bacco was reduced from $2.50 to $2.10, the Senate at that time 
concurring in the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. I also desire to move to reconsider the vote by which the 
duty was reduced from $3.15 to $2.75. I ask unanimous consent 
that the motions to reconsider both votes may be taken at 
once, in order to avoid two votes on the matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, in order that Senators may be brought into the Cham- 
ber to know what is taking place. This is to be an important 
vote, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Business having been trans- 
acted since the previous quorum call, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Baird Glass 
Barkley Glenn 
Bingham Goff 
Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Gould 
Blase Greene 
Borah Grundy 
Bratton Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale Heflin 
Dill Howell 
Fess Johnson Robsion, Ky. 

Fletcher Jones Schall 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Connecticut moves a reconsideration of the vote affecting 
paragraph 601, page 123, line 7; and in the event that the vote 
is favorable on that motion, he asks unanimous consent that 
both amendments may be voted upon at the same time. The 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to take but a very 
few moments in order to explain the reason for this motion. 
Last summer in the Connecticut Valley there was a very severe 
storm, which destroyed a large part of the tobacco crop. It is 
estimated that the farmers of the Connecticut Valley suffered 
to the extent of nearly $4,000,000. At the time it was thought 
that the only thing to do was to ask the Federal Government 
for aid in their distress, as has been done so frequently by many 
other States, and also by some of our insular possessions. After 
giving the matter careful consideration, however, it was de- 
cided that the farmers would struggle along as best they could 
in the hope that Congress might give them aid of a different 
sort; and so no aid of the Federal Government was asked with 
regard to the loss of nearly $4,000,000 which the tobacco 
growers of Connecticut suffered at that time. 

There is a slight division of opinion among the farmers as to 
the question of the increase in the duty on wrapper tobacco, 
but the New England Tobacco Association has gone on record 
in favor of the increase, and the farmers who have suffered 
the most are of the opinion that the increased duty which 
was granted by the House of Representatives, if agreed to, 
will bring them relief and will restore their business. 

I may say, Mr. President, that there are two other States 
that are affected seriously by this item, the States of Georgia 
and of Florida, where wrapper tobacco is grown. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the States which do not grow wrapper tobacco, 
notably the States of Kentucky, Ohio, and Wisconsin, feel that 
it would hurt their business, as the producers of a different 
type of tobacco, if the increase on wrapper tobacco were 
granted as proposed by the bill as it came from the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con 
necticut yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I should like to inquire whether this matter 
has not been fully considered twice in the Senate? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not think it has been considered twice, 
Mr. President. It was considered when it was before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. 
Senate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It came up the other night at a night ses- 
sion, when I was not present, and it was not considered at all 
but was merely voted on by a viva voce vote. It was because it 
was not considered the other night, and I did not know that it 
was coming up, and because no record yote was had at that 
time, that I am now moving to reconsider. 

As I have stated, Mr. President, I shall take only a few 
moments to give the reasons why I hope that the vote on this 
amendment may be reconsidered. It is one of the very few 
items in the entire bill in which the farmers of New England 
are particularly interested. They ask for additional protection ; 
and I hope that they may be granted this relief. It will help 
their business ; it will help their morale; and they believe it will 
help the whole industry of the manufacture of cheap American 
cigars. 

There are some of the cigar m:.nufacturers, notably the larger 
ones, who are opposed to this increase of duty, but many of the 
independent cigar manufacturers, notably in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, have put themselves on record as being in favor of it. 
They believe it will not hurt their business. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as ta the sale of the 5-cent cigar when the 
American wrapper is used, but the greater weight of opinion 
is that it will not hurt that sale, but will encourage the farmers 
who engage in the growing of wrapper tobacco. I therefore 
hope that the vote may be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to go over this 
subject again. There is a difference of opinion as to what 
effect the proposed increase in the duty on wrapper tobacco 
would have. After the most thorough investigation that I 
could give to the subject, it is my opinion that if the proposed 
increase shall be granted the manufacture of the 5-cent cigar 
will be a thing of the past. If the manufacture of that cigar 
shall be destroyed, how in the world are the growers of wrapper 
tobacco to get any advantage from the duty? That is the whole 
proposition. 

In 1922 this same question arose. Most of the witnesses who 
appeared before the committee at that time were against the 
increase in the duty on wrapper tobacco. Now, they claim, in 
view of the price of tobacco, that, if this increased duty shall 


And was then considered again by the 


be granted, the manufacture of the 5-cent cigar will be entirely | 


destroyed. In that event the tobacco grower must know what 
is going to happen to him. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think this is the second 
time this question has been threshed out in the Senate. The 
last time it was considered the debate was very exhaustive, and 
my recollection is that the vote in favor of reduction of the 
House rate was a very decided one. 

A rate of $3.15 a pound on wrapper tobacco would not seem 
to be justified, when there is little high-grade wrapper tobacco 
grown in this country except, possibly, in Connecticut—— 

Mr. SMOOT. And in Georgia. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And in Georgia; and when that which is 
grown here does not sell in the open market and has not sold 
in the open market at any time for as much or anything like as 
much as $3.15 a pound; in fact, Mr. President, domestic wrap- 
per tobacco grown outside of Connecticut is not to-day selling 
for as much as $1 a pound, and, of course, it does not come 
in competition with the higher grade of foreign wrapper upon 
which it is proposed to place a duty of $2.50 or $3.15, depending 
upon whether stemmed or unstemmed. 

Mr. President, if we should impose this duty it would be 
merely a revenue measure. The finer grade wrapper would be 
imported, although it costs twice as much as the domestic wrap- 
per, because of its superior quality and because it is necessary 
to produce high-priced cigars. While the higher duty would be 
a very good revenue producer, as the present rate has been and 
will continue to be, if retained, so as long as fine cigars are 
made in this country, it would place an additional burden upon 
the tobacco industry already loaded down and overburdened 
with excessive internal-revenue taxation, 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it would probably not result in 
the curtailment of importations, but in a reduction of our pro- 
duction of moderate and high-class cigars. I think probably the 
latter would be the effect. As a consequence, we would produce 
less in this country of the moderate and high-grade cigars, but 
would import them from abroad. So, instead of foreign impor- 
tations of the raw material we would have increased importa- 
tions of the finished cigars. 

What the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] says is absolutely 
true. The adoption of the amendment proposing the increased 
rate would probably put an end to the high-grade 5-cent cigar in 
this country; that is, the long-filler 5-cent cigar; such a 5-cent 
cigar as the American people demand. 
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I do not wish to detain the Senate further than to say that I 
see in the higher rate of duty not only an increased burden 
upon the tobacco industry, without any resulting benefit to the 
people of this country or to the producers of the so-called wrap- 
per tobacco; but I see the destruction of the manufacturers of a 
cigar which has been recently welcomed by the smokers of this 
country and which has resulted in largely increasing the uses 
of tobacco, especially of wrapper tobacco. That cigar can not 
be made for 5 cents and be smokable unless it has an attractive 
wrapper around it, and the foreign wrapper is used to save it 
from the condition of undesirability in which it was plunged 
by the internal-revenue tax rates, which we placed upon it dur- 
ing the war. 

I trust, Mr. President, that we may dispose of this item 
speedily and that we may be done with it until the conference 
report shall have been submitted on the bill. It does seem to 
me that we are trifling with a situation when every day or two 
we have to have a new vote upon nearly every material question 
of controversy in this bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire that the Senate know 
exactly what this case is. 

There was a discussion of this question when the provision 
was first reached in the Senate. Last night, or the night before, 
I believe, the vote upon the amendment was reached, and with- 
out any discussion whatever it was passed over, because I hap- 
pened to be out of the Chamber at the time; the Senator from 
Connecticut {[Mr. BrneHAm] happened to be out; and, indeed, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], whom I knew 
to be interested in the matter, does not generally attend the 
night sessions of the Senate. 

There is a dispute about this matter. Wrapper tobacco is a 
farm product. It is exclusively a farm product. It goes di- 
rectly from the farmer to the manufacturer, and it is used by 
the manufacturer in the condition in which the farmer places 
it. Therefore this is one of the farm products, distinctly a farm 
product under the terms of this bill and in fact. 

When we considered the duty upon wrapper tobacco there 
were those of us who thought that the duty ought to be in- 
creased. We made an earnest fight for the increase in this 
duty; but this wrapper tobacco is grown only in the State of 
Georgia, the State of Florida, and the State of Connecticut. It 
is used in the other States. The manufacturers of cigars—some 
of them, at least—have contended—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask the Senator from Georgia if 
I did not correctly state the fact when I said that wrapper 
tobacco grown in this country outside of Connecticut sold for 
less than a dollar a pound. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; I do not want to discuss the merits 
of the matter now, but I will do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that is about one-third of the duty 
proposed to be imposed upon this wrapper tobacco. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. One dollar a pound is somewhere about one- 
third of $3.15 and $2.75. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it is about one-half. I shall be glad 
to discuss the merits of it, but I did not want to go into the 
merits of the matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply wanted to verify that statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator lives in a State where this 
wrapper tobacco is produced, and I wanted to verify that 
statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President; and peanuts are selling 
for around $60 a ton, although the actual duty is $85 a ton. 
There are many worthless farm tariffs in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I merely desire to call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that when we were discussing the 
wool schedule I made the remark that I had voted for the high 
rate on every agricultural product, and he stated that I had 
voted against the high rate on wrapper tobacco. At this time 
I want to say to the Senator that the Recorp shows that I voted 
for the high rate, and I am going to vote for his reconsideration 
to-day. 

Mr. GEORGE. 


The Senator is quite right. I had confused 
the Senator with some others who did vote for all other farm 
products, but voted against this one, 
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It is true that domestically grown wrapper tobacco does not | 
sell for as much as the duty. It is also true that peanuts do not | 
sell for as much as the duty; but the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, and all the other southern Senators favored that duty. I 
have said frankly on this floor that the duty was not effective, 
and it is not effective on numbers of farm products—not at all 
effective. I know that; but the fact that the duty on wrapper | 
tobacco is not effective, or at least the reason why the price | 
does not advance to the height of the duty, is due to this | 
reason: 

Domestically grown wrapper tobacco practically has only one- 
half of the wrapping capacity per pound of the imported to- | 
bacco. I am speaking in round terms, of course. Therefore it | 
takes approximately 2 pounds of domestically grown wrapper | 
tobacco to cover or wrap as many cigars as 1 pound of the 
imported tobaceo. That is the principal reason why there is a | 
difference between the imported and the domestic wrapper to- 
bacco. 

This is a farm product. It is grown only by farmers. It goes 
to the factory in the form in which the farmer himself processes 
it; and these farmers believe that an increase in this duty will 
be of substantial and material help to them. 

The manufacturers are opposed to an increase, because they 
buy; but when the matter was under discussion in the Senate 
before the able Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Sackett, who sat | 
on the committee, and who himself came from a tobacco-growing | 
State, stated—and the Recorp will bear me out—that the duty 
asked would not increase the cost of the 5-cent cigar. He stated | 
deliberately, and after a complete review of the facts, that the 
increase would be too small to be passed on to the consumer, | 
and that it would be absorbed by the manufacturer. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. GEORGE, I do. 

Mr. DILL. I am very much interested in that statement, 
because, as I understood the statement of the Senator from 
Utah, it was to the effect that if this tariff was increased it 
marked the end of the Scent cigar. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator disagrees with that? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, entirely. That is what the manufac 
turers say. 

Mr. DILL. I should not be willing to yote for a tariff that 
would drive the 5-cent cigar off the cigar counter. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
it is not true that the General Cigar Co., which is the largest 
concern manufacturing cigars, and one of the largest importers 
of Sumatra wrappers, has been carrying on a propaganda 
throughout the United States against this tariff with a view to 
trying to frighten people away from it by the very statement 
which was disproved by the Senator from Kentucky, Mr. 
Sackett, that it would drive out the 5-cent cigar. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; that is entirely true. As a matter 
of fact, about half of the 5-cent cigars are to-day wrapped by 
the domestically grown wrapper. Therefore, it can be used; 
it is being used; and the propaganda against the duty comes 
from the manufacturers. 

I do not know that I particularly censure the manufacturers. 
They do not want to pay any more for their wrappers, and 
they believe that they will have to pay a slightly increased 
price for their wrappers; but the point is that we have given 
in this bill, time after time, increases on farm products which 
would not be effective. 

I voted for the duty on long-staple cotton. I must say I 
do not believe that duty will do the cotton producers any good. 
I do not believe it will; but I voted for it, nevertheless, because 
I am willing to give to the farmer the benefit of the doubt 
upon that proposition. Yet when the tobacco growers who 
are producing about one-half of the wrappers used in this 
country for 5-cent cigars come before the Congress and ask to 
be classed as all other farmers have been classed, and ask to be 
treated as all other farmers have been treated, the manufac- 
turers say that we are going to drive off the market the 5-cent 
cigar, and that it is not going to do the farmer, the producer of 
wrapper tobacco, any good. 

The manufacturers have said that about long-staple cotton, 
and about every other farm product. Only yesterday the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] pointed out that an increase 
of 100 per cent on mustard seed would do nobody in this eoun- 

try any good, because we were producing something like four 
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or five hundred thousand pounds, as I recollect the Senator's 
statement, and actually using some 19,000,000 pounds, or some 
other large amount. So here is a case where the farmer is 
producing wrappers to wrap one-half of the 5-cent cigars to- 
day, and the users of the domestic wrapper favor this duty, but 
the manufacturers who use tie imported wrapper oppose this 
duty. That is the case in a nutshell. 

It nray be that the duty would not benefit the farmer, but 
he thinks it would; and he thinks so upon just as substantial 


| grounds as every other farmer who has asked for and received 


an increase in the duty for the protection of his product in the 


| consideration of this bill. 


Mr. COPELAND and Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. the Senator 
Georgia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is interested not alone in the 
wrapper but in the binder; is he not? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. If this wrapper rate is materially in- 
creased, so that the manufacture of the 5-cent cigar is impos- 
sible, is not that going to have an adverse effect upon the sale 
of binder tobacco? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is not going to be increased so that the 
manufacture of the 5-cent cigar is impossible I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the testimony of every cigar maker 
that I know anything about. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; that is the testimony of the cigar 
manufacturers who use the imported wrapper. The testimony 
of the cigar nranufacturers who use the domestic wrapper is 
directly to the contrary. 

If the issue must be drawn, this issue is squarely between 
the great Tobacco Trust and the farmer. 
I repeat it now, that is what it is. 


Does from 


I said it before, and 
The trust is probably 


| stronger than the farmer when the product is grown in only 


two or three States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senutor yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not true that the wrapper is produced 
by two great corporations? 

Mr. GEORGE. The wrapper is grown by any number of very 
humble farmers in the Connecticut Valley and in Georgia and 
in Florida. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
porations? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; not at all; individual farmers, per- 
sonally known to me, who would not know a corporation if they 
met it. 

Mr. President, my State grows other tobacco. My State 
grows cigarette tobacco, bright-leaf tobacco; but it also grows 
wrapper tobacco. The production of wrapper tobacco is less 
than the production of the bright-leaf flue-cured tobacco, so far 
as that is concerned; but I know that this issue is simply one 
between the manufacturer who desires to bring in the imported 
wrapper as cheaply as he can—without any duty if he could— 
and the farmers who produce this wrapper. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
binder tobacco also is grown in Georgia? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I said I was also interested in binder 
tobacco. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Binder tobacco also is grown in the Con- 
necticut Valley. In fact, the larger part of the tobacco grown 
in the Connecticut Valley is binder tobacco. When the Senator 
spoke of the manufacturers opposing this tariff he did not, when 
he first spoke of it, qualify the statement as he did later on. 
A large number—in fact, a majority—of the smaller manufac- 
turers who have communicated with us about the matter are in 
favor of the tariff which the Senator from Georgia is in favor 
of, because they are at present using American wrapper tobacco 
and desire to continue to use it. It is only the very largest 
manufacturers who are opposing it. 

The General Cigar Co., I think the Senator will agree, has 
been carrying on propaganda to try to teach those who grow 
fillers in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys that this increase 
would hurt their business by killing the 5-cent cigar, whereas 
the manufacturers who are now using American wrapper—ind 
about half of the 5cent cigars are at present wrapped with 
American wrappers—are of the opinion that it will not hurt 
their business, but will benefit it. Therefore the propaganda 


All under the control of two great cor- 


which has been carried on by the Tobacco Trust is directly at 
variance with the beliefs and wishes of the small manufacturers. 
Is not that the case? 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
has made an entirely accurate statement of the case. The only 
conflict of interest here is between the big manufacturer and the 
grower. It is not between the smaller manufacturers, it 
between the most numerous class of manufacturers, because the 
larger number of manufacturers are small manufacturers; that 


is, the manufacturers of the 5-cent cigar are small manufac- | 


turers, 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 
Mr. COPELAND. How does the Senator account for the fact 
that 


rate on wrappers? They state as the reason that they are sat- 
isfied that if the rate is increased there will be less demand for 
the binder which they supply, and they are on record absolutely 
as opposed to this increase. 

Mr. GEORGE. Some of them may have been misled by the 
same propaganda which seems to have misled the Senator from 
New York and other Senators in this body. But the farm or- 
gunizations, so far as lL know, are in favor of it, and at the time 
the debate was had in the Senate certainly I had in my pos- 
session the indorsement of this duty from practically all of the 
farm organizations of the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want 
call that when we had the debate on the 18th of November it 


was shown conclusively that the farm cooperatives, leaf grow- | 
ers in Wisconsin and Ohio and Pennsylvania, representing 85 | 


per cent of the growers of tobacco of this type, were in bitter 
opposition to the increased rate upon wrapper tobacco. 

Mr. GHORGE. I think the Senator is wrong about that. But 
I have said they could easily be misled by the propaganda of 
the big manufacturers if Senators can be, and I want to repeat 


that the propaganda did mislead some of the growers of other | 
here in interest be- | 
of | 
course, be called upon to pay a slightly increased price for his | 


But there is no conflict 
except the 


of tobaeco. 
any people 


kinds 
tween manufacturer, who would, 
wrappers, and the growers of wrapper tobacco. 

Mr. President, I called attention to this situation when the 
matter was up in the Senate before. I think it is one of the 
most striking evidences of the power of the big man as against 
the litthe man to be found in the act, the fight and the propa- 
ganda which has misled many open-minded men against a rea- 


sonable duty upon this one farm product, when we have practi- 
cally closed our eyes and given to all farm products very high 


rates, in many instances extremely high rates. 
in many quarters that the duties would do the farmer no good. 
Many 


farmer, although they voted for them. But in this 


upon a product of the soil. 


I do not see how Senators who have voted consistently for all 


of the increases asked on farm products can harmonize a vote 
against this particular farm product. 

I want to assert it as a fact again that all 
manufacturers, practically without exception, who use the do- 
mestic wrapper, have joined with the growers and said they 


were entitled to this duty, but that the large manufacturers, few | 


in number, relatively, have opposed it, and although the dis- 


tinguished Senator from Kentucky comes from a State where | 


none of the wrapper tobacco is grown, and himself doubted 
Whether the duty would be of any benefit to the farmers, he 
admitted upon this floor that the increased cost to the 5-cent 
cigar maker would not drive the 5-cent cigar out of the market 
and would not be passed on to the consumer of the 5-cent cigar, 
but would be absorbed, because it would be 
upon every cigar, or even box of cigars, as to make it impera- 
tive that the manufacturer himself absorb that 


so 


loss. 


That is all I have to say about the matter, but I do want the | 


senate 


that 
It 


understand 
one time, 


to 
but 


this matter has been before the 


Senate came informally before the Senate 


hight before last, when neither of the Senators who were directly | 


interested in wrapper tobacco happened to be upon the floor. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, may we have the amendment 

reported ? 
The VICE 


PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 


motion of the Senator from Connecticut to reconsider the votes | 


on the amendments which will be stated by the clerk. 


The CmieFr CLERK. On page 123, line 7, the Senate, as in Com- 


mittee of the Whole, struck out “$2.50” and inserted “ $2.10,” | 


$2.75.” 


and on the same line struck out 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
Finance Committee reported an amendment to this paragraph 
601, and embodied in their report a recommendation to strike 
out the House provision in 601 and to insert a new paragraph 
601, with subdivisions (a), (b), and (c). 


“$3.15” and inserted “ 


is not | 


these great cooperatives, real dirt farmers, in Ohio and | 
Pennsylvania are in opposition to this proposal to increase the 


the Senator to re- | 


It has been said | 


men have believed that the duties would not benefit the | 
instance | 
they deny one class of farmers a reasonable increase in the duty | 


of the smaller | 


infinitesimal | 


Mr. President, it will be recalled that the | 
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The subject was quite fully discussed when the Senate, in 
Committee of the Whole, had the matter under consideration, 
and the conclusion was finally reached to disagree to the Senate 
Finance Committee proposed amendment, and also to disagree 
to the House provision in paragraph 601, and change in line 7 
the figures “ $2.50” to “ $2.10” and the figures “ $3.15 to “ $2.75,” 
the $2.10 referring to unstemmed wrapper tobacco and the 
$2.75 referring to stemmed wrapper tobacco. In other words, 
the action of the Senate at the time was to return to the exist- 
ing law, to stand on the provision of the present law as the 
best solution of this matter. 

I happen to come from a State where wrapper tobacco is 
grown, grown under shade, and a very fine kind of tobacco is 
| produced. It is of the type known as Sumatra tobacco. It is 

an important industry, particularly in Madison, Leon, and Gads- 

den Counties, and they must have a high duty on wrapper 
tobacco to survive in the face of the competition of imported 

Sumatra wrappers. 

The Sumatra wrapper is one thing, and the Havana wrapper 
is another thing. We have growers producing wrapper known 
as the Sumatra wrapper, and I am in favor of their having as 
high a rate of duty as the industry warrants, as high as they 
wish. I have no objection to the rates proposed so far as Suma- 

| tra tobacco wrapper is concerned. On the other hand, the large 
manufacturers of cigars in Tampa and Key West, and other 
points in the State, and in other parts of the country, are 
importing Havana wrapper; not Sumatra, but Havana wrapper. 

There is no distinction made in the provisions of the bill 
between Sumatra wrapper and Havana wrapper. It seems to 
be impossible to designate one country as against another coun- 
try, or to name the product so that the provision would apply 
to one country and not to another. Therefore the language is 
general and broad, “ wrapper tobacco.” That means any kind 
of wrapper tobacco, Sumatra wrapper or Havana wrapper or 
any other kind of wrapper, just so it is a wrapper tobacco. 
That is the provision in the law. 

The Senate Finance Committee, in proposing their amend- 
ment, while they did not specify Sumatra or Havana, subdivided 
the paragraph in a way that would have taken care of that sit- 
uation, and would have enabled a classification that would have 
provided for a duty on Sumatra at one rate and a duty on 
Havana at another by subdivisions (b) and (c). In other 
words, they provided that wrapper in mixed bales would be 
classified in a certain way, and the duty would be paid in a 
certain way on mixed bales. 

The Havana wrapper does come into the country in mixed 

bales. The manufacturer imports tobacco from Habana, and a 
| portion of the bale may be classified as wrapper and another 
portion of it as filler. The Havana wrapper tobacco is usually 
imported in mixed bales. The committee subdivided this para- 
graph, and included a reference to mixed bales. That would 
have applied to Havana wrapper; it would not have applied to 
Sumatra wrapper at all, because the Sumatra wrapper does not 
| come in in mixed bales. It is all in bales, unmixed. There was 
a chance to make a distinction. 

I think the committee rate in subdivision (b) was too high. 
They had the rate 8714 cents a pound on filler tobacco mixed or 
packed with more than 5 per cent of wrapper but not more 
than 35 per cent, whereas it ought to have been about 40 cents 
a pound, and I am perfectly willing to accept the committee 
amendment provided they change the 87% cents to 40 cents. 
That would have been taxing the manufacturer using Havana 
| wrapper just about what he is taxed under the present law. 

After a thorough discussion of the whole subject, however, 
the Senate rejected the committee amendment, and then reduced 
the rates as specified in the House text from $2.50 to $2.10 on 
unstemmed wrapper and from $3.15 to $2.75 on stemmed wrap- 
per. Those are the rates in the present law. It was concluded 
finally by the Senate, when we discussed the subject fully, that 
that was the best solution of the problem. We could not agree 
on the committee amendment and could not agree on the House 
rate, so we agreed on continuing the existing law. 

So far as the interests of Florida are concerned, with respect 
to the Sumatra wrapper, we have no objection to increasing the 
rates, provided they can be applied to the Sumatra wrapper. 
We favor all the duty the producers in this country want, but 
we do object to increasing the rates on wrappers generally, be- 
eause that would apply to Havana as well as to Sumatra, more 
especially as it would apply to Havana wrapper. There seems 
to be no way of separating these wrappers under the law. The 
duty on Havana wrappers ought not to be increased. The pro- 
ducers of Sumatra wrapper do not want that. The manufactur- 
| ers who use Havana wrappers do not oppose a duty on Sumatra. 

Our manufacturers can not afford to pay more duty on the 
Havana wrapper than they are paying at the present time. The 
| manufacturers are having quite a struggle to maintain their in- 
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dustry, and it is an important industry. We can not ignore ft. 
One manufacturer in Tampa, for instance, pays to the Govern- 


ment of the United States every year $460,000 in customs duties, | 
Another manufacturer | 
It is a very important industry 


in stamp taxes, and similar charges. 
pays pretty nearly as much, 
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| 


and those engaged in it are taxed to the limit in the way of | 


internal-revenue taxes. The Government derives revenue from 
manufacturers in Tampa using Havana wrappers of some 
$3,000,000 per annum, They are taxed to the limit. They can 
not stand any more, and it is on their account that we feel that 
the duty on Havana wrappers ought not to be increased. 
there is any Way of separating the Havana from the Sumatra 
they have not any objection to the highest duty desired on 
Sumatra so far as that is concerned, because we are very much 
interested in the industry, the production of shade-grown 
tobacco making the finest kind of wrappers. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
take offense, but I wish to ask if he favors an increased duty on 
the wrapper tobacco grown in Florida, Georgia, and Connec- 
ticut? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is, what we call Sumatra wrapper? 

Mr. GEORGE, Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is my understanding. I have no 
objection; on the contrary, I favor all the duty they ask on 
Sumatra tobacco, The manufacturers I speak of are concerned 
with Havana wrappers, not Sumatra. The committee tried to 
separate them by provisions with reference to mixed bales, but 
the Senate rejected the committee amendment. The Sumatra 
wrapper does not come in mixed bales, but the Havana wrapper 
does. 

Mr. GEORGE. It does, indeed. I do not think there would 
be the slightest actual difficulty in separating the two. 
comes in as a pure wrapper and the other mixed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 


If | 
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I simply wanted to make that statement and to ask that there 
be printed in the Recorp at the end of my remarks some data 
upon the subject which I am presenting without reading to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sion is granted. 

(See Exhibit A at the end of Mr. Sim mowns's speech.) 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do want to say further that it is the con 
sensus of opinion among tobacco manufacturers that these 
duties very materially affect the continuance of the production 
in this country of the high-class 5-cent cigar that we have now 
I have abundant evidence as to that fact in which I 
have submitted. There are only 11,800 acres cultivated in wrap 
per tobacco ip this country. The production, not all used as 
wrapper, amounts to a very small percentage of the amount of 
wrapper tobacco that is used in making cigars. It timated 
that the reduction made in the internal-revenue tax on 5-cent 
cigars from $4 to $2 per thousand resulted in an increased out- 
put from 1925 to 1928 of over 600,000,000 cigars. This reduction 
was $2 per thousand and resulted favorably in the prices paid 


Without objection, permis- 


the data 


in e 


| for tobacco to the 40,000 farmers producing filler and binder 


| tobacco. 


One | 


I have reference to the Havana wrapper | 


tobacco, and the language in the bill refers to Havana wrapper | 


as well as Sumatra or any other kind of wrapper tobacco. 


to the House rate, it seems. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know what the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut will be. 

Mr. FLETCHER. He has not yet offered any amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. No. 
vote, and if it is reconsidered and if the duty on wrapper to- 
baeco is increased, does not the Senator think a provision 


should be made for the Havana wrapper that comes in in mixed 
bales always? 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
40 cents instead of 8744 cents a pound, I would not object to 


= 


the committee amendment at all, but it seems that we could not 


Under paragraph (b), if the rate be made 


agree on that. 
dous increase on Havana wrapper that is imported into the coun- 
try to-day. It is a complicated situation. It seems to me the 
best we can do is to stand on the present law. The rate of 
$2.10 a pound is a pretty considerable rate. I am rather in- 
clined to think that the growers are not getting the benefit of 
the present rate, so how would it benefit them to increase the 
rate? They sell their product now at something like $2.50 a 
pound and the duty is $2.10. Suppose we raise the duty to $4 
a pound? If they do not get the benefit of the present rate, as 
it seems to me they do not, how can they expect to get the 
benefit of a higher rate? They think they can, and I accept 
their view, but I can not understand why they only get—and 
often they get less—$2.50 when the duty is now $2.10? I am 
inclined to think that perhaps the best we can do is to let the 
matter go to conference under the present arrangement and as 
we have determined it heretofore. There are those who believe 
the duty should be reduced. I do not share in that view. The 
Senate considering the subject in Committee of the Whole and 


again in the Senate decided to abide by and stand on the} 


present existing law, $2.10 and $2.50 per pound. This modifies 
the House provision and the subject will go to conference. If 
the conferees can devise a method of separating Sumatra from 
Havana wrappers and agree that the duty on Havana wrappers 
shall not be increased over existing rates, I hope they will. 
There is no need of any conflict. The rates can be made satis- 
factory to the growers of wrappers and to the manufacturers 
using Havana wrapper, and I would like to see this done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
{[Mr. Grorce] brought out the fact—for it is a fact—that it 
takes about 2 pounds of the Georgia wrapper tobacco to wrap 
as many cigars as 1 pound of Havana or Sumatra wrapper 
tobacco wraps. That is true, but their tobacco sells at much 
less than $1 a pound, and allowing 2 pounds of it to equal 1 
pound of the other wrapper tobacco, it would be $2 a pound, or 
much less than $2 a pound, and still only about two-thirds of the 
amount of the duty proposed, 


The | 
question is whether we shall reconsider that vote and go back | 


He has asked only to reconsider the | 


The 87%4-cent rate on mixed bales is a tremen- | 





The increase in value of production in wrappers from 
1925 to 1928 was some $3,000,000, or over 50 per cent 

The interest of the farmer in this country is in production of 
the filler and binder tobaceo, and not in the Sumatra tobacco. 
Millions of acres are planted in the filler and binder tobacco 
and only 11,800 acres planted in wrapper tobacco. It is not a 
controversy between the Tobacco Trust and the farmer. It is a 
controversy between the seekers of an unnecessary and exces- 
sive duty and the farmers of the country. In my State the 
tobacco farmers have finally realized that these excessive taxes, 
both tariff and internal revenue, upon the finished product for 
which they produce the raw material, have become a burden 
upon the industry and that the farmer has to bear a large part 
of that burden; that it is not true, as has been commonly sup- 
posed, that that burden is passed on to the consumer. A part 
of it is passed on to the consumer in the higher price of the 


| finished product, and a part of it is passed back to the farmer 


in the lower price of his product. 

In my State the demand that 1 am voicing here comes from 
the farmers. In their organizations and in their meetings they 
have expressed a will that their representatives in Congress 
shall exercise such influence as they might have toward bring- 
ing about the lower taxation of the products of their industry, 
and it is as representing that voice that I appear here to-day. 
The trust, so far as I know, is not particularly concerned about 
this matter, but all of the producers and manufacturers of 
tobacco in the country are not in the trust. So far as I know, 
the demand comes not only from the manufacturers but from 
the producers of the raw material for the manufactured product 
that these excessive duties should be greatly abated or removed. 


Ex coals A 


TOBACCO 
Page 123, committee print. 
Paragraph 601, relating to wrapper tobacco, was the only paragraph 


SCHEDULE 6 


| changed by the House. 





The Senate committee struck out the House in turn, 
increased the rates on certain leaf tobacco. This increase would apply 
to all leaf tobacco packed with in excess of 5 per cent, and not of 25 
per cent, of wrapper, an increase of 150 per cent, or from 35 cents per 
pound to 87 cents per pound. 

The reduction of internal-revenue duty upon the 5-cent cigar of $2 
per thousand resulted in an increased output in 1928 over 1925 of over 
600,000,000 cigars, while the amount paid for tobacco to the 40,000 
farms producing fillers and binders was increased during the same period 
over 50 per cent or some $3,000,000. 

The $2.10 per pound tax on Sumatra wrapper now is about $4.20 per 
1,000 cigars. If this is increased as proposed by the House, the present 
long-filler 5-cent cigar will be driven from the market. 

The average farm price of domestic wrapper tobacco for the last three 
years has been: 


increases, but, 





Cents Cents 
Connecticut Valley shade per pound..; 97.7 105. 5 100. 0 
ee ee do.. 65.0 65. 0 } 


Or less than one-half of the present duty of $2.10 per pound, 
BENEFIT OF CUBAN TOBACCO 
The imported leaf tobacco, almost all from Cuba, creates an aciditional 
market for the domestic leaf, as a little Cuban leaf blended with domes- 
tic filler and binder results in an improvement flavor and 
increasing the salability of the product. The use of Sumatra 
yields a smoother, better-looking cigar. 


in aroma, 


wrapper 
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Production of wrapper tobacco in the United States 


| 
Crop in 


; Value per | 
pounds 


Acreage 
pound 


Year Value 


a | ——— 


000 | 
8, 905, 000 
9, 262, 000 


6, 832, 000 $6, 127 
9. 768, 000 
11, 166, 000 


' 


6, 480 
¥, GOO 
11, 800 


SO. 896 
912 
- 829 | 


United Statea imports (unstemmed) 
Value Value per 


Pounds pound 
| 


Stemmed 


| 
} iain 

s of . | 

5, 868, 385 | 

6, 058, 314 

5, 879, 104 


$14, 160, 320 $2. 41 
13, 387, 768 2.21 | 1$354. 00 
12, 515, 302 2.13 


} 
| 
| 


| 





1196 pounds 


This indicates that the imported tobacco is much higher in price than 


the domestic 


United States production of filler and binder tobacco 


1925 


1928 


| 
Pounds Farm value | Pounds | Farm value 
| 


| 

| ] — es 
Filler ‘ | 
Binder Suitdienass | | 


Leaf for cigar filler 


67, 210, 000 $5, 610, 000 
69, 487, 000 13, 709, 000 


69, 252, 000 $10, 355, 000 
84, 361, 000 16, 782, 000 


United States imports: 
ports 


From Cuba, 98 per cent of total im- 


UNSTEMMED 


Value 
per 
pound 


| Pounds 


Value 





| 

| 

7, 461, 735 | 
7, 086, 655 
, O69, 444 


793 
241 | 
879 | 


$0. 955 
- 845 
. 790 


STEMMED 


Value 
per 
| pound 


Pounds 


i 
555, 164 
808, 177 
714, 620 


1925 : piace ‘ ee $ 
1927 14, 935, 832 
1928 | 14, 560, 500 | 


13, 
13, 
13, 


The Cuban leaf is supplementary and necessary to the domestic leaf. 
If the Senate committee rate upon leaf packed with an excess of 5 per 
cent of wrapper is adopted, much of the above will pay 70 cents per 
pound instead of 28 cents, an increase of 150 per cent. 

The proposed increase of the duty on wrapper tobacco will drive out 
of existence the present long filler 5-cent cigar. Only the scrap 5-cent 
then made. This will materially reduce the number of 
cigars consumed, and consequently the pounds of wrapper used, thus 
nullifying any advantage obtained by increased duty on such wrapper. 
The reduction made in the internal revenue duty the 5-cent cigar 
from $4 to $2 per thousand resulted in an increased output, 1925 to 
1928, of over 600,000,000 cigars. This reduction was $2 per thousand, 
and resulted favorably in prices paid for tobacco to the 40,000 farmers 
producing fillers and binders and in a superior 5-cent cigar. The in- 
crease in value of the production in wrapper, 1925 to 1928, was some 
$3,000,000, or over 50 per cent. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can not see why the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BrnaHam] should be unduly dis- 
tressed over this matter. The wrapper tobacco produced in his 
State is used largely for covering expensive Havana cigars. 

As a matter of fact, the tobacco farmers interested in raising 
the binder or filler are in opposition to the increased rate, and 
why? Because if, as the Senator from Georgia said, the 5-cent 
cigar should continue to be a 5-cent cigar, it follows naturally 
that the filling of that wrapper must be reduced in price, other- 
wise the 5-cent cigar can not be made and sold at a profit at 
5 cents. 

The cooperatives of Connecticut—I mean the actual raisers of 
tobacco—the tobacco farmers of Connecticut, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Wisconsin, are in bitter opposition to the 
increase, 

As a matter of fact, the amount of wrapper tobacco raised in 
this country is infinitesimal compared to the total amount con- 
sumed. I can see no reason in the world why a total produc- 
tion of 11,000,000 pounds should offset about 260,000,000 pounds 


cigar can be 


on 
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brought into the country. It is exactly like putting a 2-cent 
rate on mustard seed, to tax the consumer a large sum to benefit 
a few persons a mere trifle. I hope the Senate will not concur 
in the request of the Senator from Connecticut. 
POLITICAL PATRONAGE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I desire the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxnart], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKetriar], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Some time ago, I do not exactly remember the date, 


the Senate passed a resolution to investigate patronage in 


| South Carolina. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 


| Carolina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 


Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. A full report of that investigation was 
signed this morning and has gone to the printer and will be 
presented to the Senate upon convening to-morrow. 

Mr. BLEASE. I want to add something to it that I think 
will be very interesting. Some time after the resolution was 
passed the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHartT] went off of 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. The Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] requested that the subcommittee be 
continued as it was notwithstanding that fact, and it was so con- 
tinued. The Senator from Iowa has just stated that the report 
will be here to-morrow. In view of that fact, I shall withhold 
certain criticisms which I had proposed to make in reference 
to the matter. But I now want to call the attention of the 
Senate to a letter which I ask the clerk to read, an original let- 
ter from the chairman of the Republican State Advisory Com- 
mittee of South Carolina. I ask the clerk also to read the 
names on the left-hand side of the letter, showing who composed 
the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
James C. Hambright, chairman; W. R. Hale, vice chairman; C. F. An- 

derson, treasurer; A. B. Kale, secretary; at large, James C. Ham- 

bright, Rock Hill; congressional district No. 1, G. J. Cherry, Charles- 
ton; L. C. Fischer, Charleston; congressional district No. 2, George 

W. Beckett, Beaufort; R. B. Vance, Allendale; congressional district 
No. 3, A. McD. Singleton, Greenwood; J. Duncan Adams, Walhalla; 
congressional district No. 4, W. R. Hale, Greenville; J. T. Robinson, 
Spartanburg; congressional district No. 5, Dr. R. E. Sumner, Rock 
Hill; C. F. Pendleton, Cheraw; congressional district No. 6, A. B. 
Kale, Hartsville; C. F. Anderson, Marion; congressional district No. 
7, George D. Shore, Sumter; Fred Wannamaker, Orangeburg 


Without objection, the clerk 


REPUBLICAN STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE FoR SouTH CAROLINA, 
Rock Hill, 8. C., December 19, 1929. 
Mr. J. T. ROBINSON, 
Spartanburg, 8. O. 

Dear MR. Rosrnson: Upon my instructions and guaranty, my com- 
pany has financed the operation of this headquarters office since the 
organization of your committee. This account covers a cash outlay for 
stenographic services, printing, postage, and stationery, telephone, tele- 
graph, and traveling expenses. The exact amount of same can not be 
determined until all December bills are in, but it will be quite a little 
over $2,000. It includes nothing for any of my time nor for my ex- 
penses in making almost innumerable visits throughout this particular 
congressional district. If my company is willing to contribute one-half 
to two-thirds of my time and I am willing to absorb my expenses within 
my own district, this should be as much, if not more, than could be 
rightly expected by your committee and the account, therefore, liquidated 
promptly. 

In addition to the above, arrangements must be made whereby suffi- 
cient funds will be available in the treasury at all times to take care 
of the future operation of your committee. This can be expected to 
run from $300 to $500 monthly. If this is not done there is no alterna- 
tive but that your headquarters here and my acting as chairman will 
cease January 1, 1930. From this you will observe the treasurer must 
receive around $175 through each of you committeemen at once s0 as 
to clean the slate on January 1, and each of you must obligate your- 
self for at least $50 monthly in the future if it is your wishes to con- 
tinue operating as at present. 

These are the cold facts, and am putting them squarely up to you 
now in order that you might know what to expect, and giving you time 
to act in the matter prior to the date mentioned above. Please give 
same your personal attention and advise promptly. 

Faithfuly yours, 
J. C. HAMBRIGHT. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the letter just read at the 
desk is an original letter from the chairman of the Republican 
State advisory committee for South Carolina. January 1, 1930, 
has passed, but the headquarters have not closed. I suppose 
he got the money asked for in the letter. 
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I have this morning a letter from Joseph W. Tolbert, chair 
man of the South Carolina Republican committee and member 
of the Republican National Committee for South Carolina, 
which is written under the following letterhead: 

THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEB 
Claudius H. Huston; vice chairmen, Ralph E. Williams, 
Mrs. Alvin T. Hert (women’s division), Daniel E. Pomeroy; Franklin 
W. Fort, secretary; J. R, Nutt, treasurer; Joseph W. Tolbert, member 
for South Carolina 


Chairman, 


GREENWOOD, 8. C. 


Dearg SENATOR— 


Omitting some personal matters— 


You see that this letter applies to all 14 members of this committee, 
each one being required to raise stated amounts of money at regular 
intervals, this being collected from postmasters and rural carriers by 
the use of printed pledge cards, all against the rules and regulations of 
the department. 

Yours respectfully, 
JoserH W. TOLBERT. 


As I have said, Mr. Tolbert is the Republican national com- 
mitteeman for South Carolina; he is chairman of the Repub- 
lican Party of South Carolina. I am reliably informed that he 
has placed in the hands of the Postmaster General one of the 
pledge cards referred to and a receipt for $300 paid by a man 
for a position as rural carrier. 

I am further informed that every postmaster, with few ex- 
ceptions, in that State who is being appointed to-day is being 
made to pay for his appointment; that rural carriers are being 
made to pay for their appointments, 

I have also a letter from Spartanburg, S. C., addressed to me, 
and reading as follows: 

507 Norwoop STrReEet, 
Spartanburg, 8. C., March 12, 1930. 
Hon. CoLe L. BLEASE, 
Washington. 

Dear Sir: I have been asked to contribute. I can’t contribute, I 
have had two deaths in family, and if the census supervisor of the 
third district of South Carolina, Mr. Henry W. Moore, still insists on 
me paying money— 


To Robinson, who is a member of the committee in the fourth 
congressional district— 
then I will have to let some other more fortunate man have the 
enumerator place. My rating on his register for the examination is 
83 plus. 

Assuring you of a whole 
I remain, 

Yours truly, 


heart full of gratitude for past favors, 


ANDREW F. McKNIGHT 

What proof does the Republican Party want? 
Republican committeeman from South Carolina, Joseph W. Tol- 
bert, makes the direct absolute charge that men are paying for 
positions; he has furnished the evidence to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral; but, in the face of that, the Postmaster General has sent 
recommendations to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads while charges of bribery were being made. 

Here is a man who simply wanted a job as census enumerator, 
but, in order to raise money for J. C. Hambright, chairman of 
the Republican State advisory committee, Henry W. Moore 
advises this man if he does not pay the money he can not be 
appointed to the position. 

Senators, I want to know what the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads has been doing. I am 
giad it is going to submit a report. I also want to know why 
the Post Office Department, in the face of the facts, continues vo 
send to the Senate the names of nominees for postmasters in 
South Carolina, when the direct charge is made to the Post- 
master General that particular nominees for postmasters have 
paid the representative of the Republican Party in the respec- 
tive districts for such appointments. 

Mr. President, this is not a charge made by me. I am a Demo- 
crat. I do not propose to try to help the Republican Party build 
up a respectable party in South Carolina; I want that under- 
stood; I want South Carolina to be let alone and to remain 
politically as it is. I do not think the Republican Party wants 
to build up a respectable party there. If it did, it would not put 
the kind of men in charge of its affairs to try to build it up who 
are going around and charging for Government appointments. 

Certain nominations are soon to come before the Senate for 
confirmation. That is why I call particular attention to this 
matter this morning. Remember, I am not charging the 
national committee with anything; Tolbert used their letter- 
head, as he had a right to do; I am not charging any Senator 
on this floor with anything improper; but I am charging—and 
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furnishing the proof to the world—that those seeking Govern 
ment positions in South Carolina have been made to pay for 
them; and I am calling upon Posimaster General Brown and 
President Hoover, regardless of the action of the mittee of 
the Senate, to have the conditions investigated and to stop such 
practices. 

I do not believe all those who have been appointed have paid 
for their offices, because I believe some men have been appointed 
as a blind, as a bluff; but here is the proof, that some have pxid. 

Postmaster General Brown has got the card as a receipt for 
the money. I think it is time for the Republican Party at least 
to step in and say that post offices shall not be sold in the man 
ner charged by the Republican national committeeman in South 
Carolina, who in point of service is the oldest member of the 
Republican National Executive Committee. 

I am not defending him; I have been told that he collected 
money; he told me so himself; but he said he collected that 
money to go into the treasury of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, and he said that every dollar he had ever collected went 
there. I do not know whether that is true or not: but the 
charge here is that Hambright has received money for himself 
and for the committee in South Carolina. Why should a man 
be required to pay for a little job as census enumerator? What 
is going to be done about this man Moore? Here is this letter. 
The man who wrote it will come here and swear to it if he can 
get here, or he will go anywhere else and swear to it. Joe 
Tolbert has the proof and has furnished it to Postmaster Gen 
eral Brown, but notwithstanding that, the Postmaster General 
continues to send appointments to the Senate when he knows 
that they have been paid for. 

Senators, I do not believe the Republican Party wants such 
things to occur; I know the best element of the party does not; 
I know the Republican leader of the Senate does not, and I 
know other Senators here who do not want it—plenty of them 
but there is somebody in the Post Office Department getting 
money out of South Carolina. Whoisit? I should like to have 
that question answered. 

There is another thing I have been noticing here in the Senate, 
where so much has been said about lobbying. I do not know 
who it is in that gallery yonder, the one over the place where 
they were putting that map on the wall just now, but there are 
certain Senators who signal to that gallery ali the time and get a 
signal back. Sometimes a Senator goes out, and sometimes 
somebody in the gallery goes out, too; I do not know what it is 
all about. I do not charge anything corrupt, but all Senators 
have got to do is to watch. It would seem that we may have a 
third house of Congress which sits right over in that gallery, 
and I think it is time for the Senate to get itself in shape and 
think about something besides robbing the farmers and every- 
body else on the tariff. 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from lowa yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a 
brief statement. I call the attention of the Senator from South 
Carolina to the fact that while I introduced the resolution ask- 
ing for an investigation of patronage in the Southern States, 
the resolution as originally introduced called for an investigation 
of Federal patronage in Georgia. By the committee it was 
widened to include other States, and, of course, I had no 
objection to that. 

It is true that the committee actually appointed was made 
up of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookuArr] and others. 
Subsequently, the Senator from lowa went off the Post Offices 
and Post Roads Committee, and I did request of the Senate that 
he be continued on the special committee because he was in the 
midst of the work and was more familiar with it than any 
other new Senator would have been. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
member of the committee; I have never been member of 
the committee; but I stand ready to join with the Senator 
in opposition to the confirmation of any appointee from South 
Carolina against whom it can be shown that money was used 
to obtain his appointment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield for a moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to say to the Senator fr 
South Carolina, inasmuch as he has.mentioned my name in 
connection with the matter he has discussed, that I think I 
took the place of Senator Greorce on the special committce 
| when he left the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads; 
| at any rate, I was appointed. 


com 


that I am not a 


a 


the Senator from Iowa 
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Mr. GEORGE. 
the committee; I 
committee. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. At any rate, I was appointed. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Former Senator Locher, of Ohio, was 
appointed on the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, and I was appointed to take the 
place of Senator Locher. So I did not hear all the testimony. 
None of charges which the Senator from South Carolina 
now suggests has been brought before our committee. I want 
to assure him that if they had been, there would have been a 
careful investigation and a report in reference to them. 

I want to say further that if any official in South Carolina 
or anywhere else shall be shown to have paid any sum for his 
office, I will join the Senator from South Carolina and other 
Members of the Senate, and we will see that that man is not 
confirmed. 

I think the only case that I remember from South Carolina 
where charges of fraud and corruption were brought was 
against an official connected with the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law. I was deeply impressed not only with the charges 
but with the evidence; and I wrote a letter to the President of 
the United States urging that a certain official in South Carolina 
be dismissed, because I thought he had been unfaithful in the 
performance of his duties and that fraud and corruption existed 
in connection therewith. The department permitted that official 
to resign; and to that extent I think we have done some good in 
South Carolina. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. BLeasg] that I regret that he did 
not bring his charges to the committee. This is the first I have 
heard of this line of charges. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKee tiar} 
accurate. We did have plenty of evidence with reference to 
Tolbert himself, and his career in selling post offices is 
described in the report; but, as I understand the Senator now, 
the new referee or new organization appointed to displace Joe 
Tolbert is as bad as Tolbert himself, and Tolbert is making the 
charges against them. 

We had hoped on to-morrow to get a final discharge of this 
committee and end these investigations; but I will look into 


T will 
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the letters that the Senator has put in the Recorp, and I will | 
consult with the Senator, and if there is any real evidence here 


that demands a further investigation of this new régime set 
up to displace Joe Tolbert I am just as ready to investigate 
that outfit as I was to investigate Joe Tolbert himself. 

The situation in South Carolina was deplorable. There is 
no doubt about it; and I think there is no doubt that Joe Tol- 
bert, in his career down there, was just about as bad as Perry 
Howard in Mississippi. All of those facts are set out quite in 


detail in the report we will present to-morrow; but the Senator | 


from South Carolina, while he asks what our committee has 
done, was very careful not to bring any of these charges to the 
attention of anybody on the committee. 


here this morning. 
they have, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I brought this matter to the 
attention not only of the Senate but of the United States of 
America. I did not bring it to this committee because 


done anything I do not know it. 
something and that we are going to get a report. 


reason Why I did not carry the matter to this committee. I 


wanted action, and I am going to get it, because I know there | 
are enough honorable men in the Republican Party to see that | 


Brown takes action and that so-called Republicans in South 
Carolina quit selling Federal jobs and pocketing the money. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9979) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal 
years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes ; requested a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Woop, 
Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. WASON, Mr. Byrns, and Mr. BucHANAN were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 
APPROVAL OF THE JOURNAL 
Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent for the approval of 
the Journal from February 24 to and including March 13, 1930. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 
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had of these matters was his presentation of them to the Senate | 
I shall look into them and see what merit | 


the | 
committee has been in existence about two years, and if it has | 


I am glad to hear it has done | 
That is the | 
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FARM RELIEF—ADDRESS BY SENATOR DENEEN 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, recently the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DeNEEN] made a very able and interesting 
speech on farm relief, which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SppecH or SENATOR CHARLES S. DENEEN ON FarM RELIEF THROUGH A 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF AND THE FEDERAL FaRM BoarpD 

The Republican Party by an overwhelming vote was returned to power 
on March 4, 1921, after eight years of Democratic administration. The 
Democrats had achieved power on March 4, 1913. We have, therefore, 
eight years of administration of each from which we may make some 
comparisons. When the Republican Party was defeated business was 
good, wages were high, employment was general and satisfactory, prices 
were rising, and the country was prosperous. 

DEMOCRATIC TARIFF OF 1913 


In framing the tariff act of 1913 (known as the Underwood bill) 
the Democratic Congress placed on the free list such important com- 
modities as cattle, meats, sheep, swine, milk, cream, fresh eggs, buckwheat, 
corn, rye, wheat and wheat flour, fruits in brine (cherries particularly), 
cottonseed, soybeans, grass seeds, certain of the garden and field seeds, 
and potatoes. Practically all of the dutiable rates in their tariff law 
were very low and offered no adequate protection to the people of the 
United States against foreign competilion. Immediately after the pas- 
sage of the Underwood bill there was a marked recession in business, 
prices, exports, and employment, which grew steadily worse until the 
opening of the World War afforded a market for all that America could 
produce. No sooner was the World War ended than the effect of the 
Underwood bill was felt anew in decreased business, lessenéd exports, 
increased imports, lowering of wages, and lack of employment. 
business was affected, and Mr. Samuel Gompers stated that in 
5,000,000 men were out of employment. 


Every 
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EMERGENCY TARIFF OF 1921 

When the Republican Party came into power Congress was convened 
in extraordinary session and it enacted an emergency tariff act, which 
was limited to agricultural products. This was known as the farmer 
tariff act, because the rates were written by the representatives of 
agriculture, and duties were placed on cattle, beef, veal, sheep, mutton 
and lamb, pork, meats of all types, milk, cream, butter, cheese, corn, 
rice, wheat, apples, cherries, lemons, olives, olive oil, coconut oil, peanut 
oil, peanuts, flaxseed, beans, onions, potatoes, sugar, wrapper tobacco, 
and wool. 

The Tariff Commission, summarizing later the effects of the emergency 
tariff act of 1921, stated that the duties in the act on agricultural conr- 
modities had prevented as sharp a decline in the United States of 
farm prices as was felt in other leading producing countries, particu- 
larly in Canada. The Tariff Commission also reported that— 

“Under conditions of free trade between the United States and Can- 
ada Winnipeg prices of No. 1 Manitoba wheat normally exceeded 
Minnesota prices of No. 1 wheat by 5 or 6 cents per bushel. After 
the passage of the emergency act, however, Minnesota prices gradually 
came to exceed Winnipeg prices by 35 to 40 cents per bushel. There- 
fore, if allowance is made for the higher quality of the Canadian wheat, 
the differential between the prices in the two markets is now (1922) 
almost equal to the duty. 

“It is significant, however, that this increase in the differential after 
the passage of the emergency act is not due to an increase in American 
prices but rather to a relatively greater decrease in Canadian prices. 
Minneapolis prices gradually declined throughout the whole of 1921, but 
Winnipeg prices went down still more precipitously, with the result 
that the differential was about equal to the duty by the time the Cana- 
dian crop reached the market in the fall of 1921. 

“The emergency tariff act became effective on May 28, 1921. There- 
after the decline in prices of choice or prime beef steers ceased in the 


| United States until the close of the grazing season, when a seasonal 


decline always occurs. However, because of a slack demand for other 

qualities, and despite smaller market receipts, the price of animals 

below top grade fell somewhat after June 1. It is significant, however, 

that in Canada prices fell much lower than in the United States.” 
TARIFF ACT OF 1922 


The Republican tariff act of 1922 (known as the Fordney-McCumber 
Act) completely reversed the policies of the Democratic tariff act of 
1913 and placed important duties on practically every agricultural com- 
modity in which there was competition with foreign products in the 
United States. The act, furthernrore, provided for the first time in the 
history of the United States the flexible provisions which empowered 
the President, after investigation by the Tariff Commission, to increase 
or decrease tariff rates not more than 50 per cent of the rate, as stated 
in the act. These provisions have been more widely applied by the 
President to farm commodities than to any other group of products 
produced in the United States. Furthermore, the investigations made 
by the Tariff Commission have been used as bases for the determination 
of rates of duty during the present consideration of the tariff. 
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FARM PRODUCTS AND FLEXIBLE PROVISIONS 

The following rates of duties on farm products have been increased 
by the President under the flexible provisions: 

Wheat, from 30 cents to 42 cents per bushel of 60 pounds, 

Flour, from 78 cents to $1.04 per 100 pounds. 

Butter, from 8 cents to 12 cents per pound. 

Swiss cheese, from 3 cents per pound but not less than per cent 
ad valorem to 7% cents per pound but not less than 37% per cent ad 
valorem. 

Cherries, from 2 cents to 3 cents per pound. 

Onions, from 1 cent to 1% cents per pound. 

Peanuts, shelled, from 4 cents to 6 cents per pound. 

Peanuts, not shelled, from 3 cents to 44% cents per pound. 

Frozen whole eggs, egg yolk, egg albumen, from 6 cents to 7% cents 
per pound. 

Flaxseed, from 40 cents to 56 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. 

Milk, fresh, from 2% cents to 3% cents per gallon. 

Cream, from 20 cents to 30 cents per gallon. 

Flaxseed oil, from 3.3 cents to 3.7 cents per pound. 

In addition to the above increases in duties which have been granted 
by the President, the Tariff Commission has also made reports to the 
President as the result of investigations on the following products: 
Casein, sugar, nraple sugar and maple sirup, corn, canned tomatoes, and 
tomato paste. Although the President proclaimed no changes in the 
rates of duty on these products, the reports of the Tariff Commission 
have been used as the bases for the determination of tariff rates during 
the present consideration of the pending tariff bill by the Congress. 

It is interesting to note that a number of the increases proclaimed 
by the President under the flexible provisions of the tariff act of 1922 
have been made on commodities which were carried on the free list in 
the Democratic tariff act of 1913. The emergency act of May, 1921, 
the Republican tariff act of September, 1922, and the proclanrations 
made by the President under the flexible provisions of the tariff act 
of 1922 have greatly aided the farmers of the United States in recover- 
ing from the depressed condition in which they found themselves in 
1920 and 1921 and in rehabilitating the farm enterprises which had 
gone through a tremendous period of over-expansion during the war 
years. 

The Republican Party has recognized in the pending tariff revision 
that the act of 1922 does not go far enough in protecting the farmer 
under present conditions in his most important market. In many cases 
the reports of the Tariff Commission have indicated that the duties 
needed to equalize the cost of production in the United States and 
abroad were not fully met by the increases through the flexible provi- 
sions of the tariff act of 50 per cent. In the preparation of the present 
tariff bill in some cases rates have been set to equalize fully the differ- 
ences of cost of production as reported by the Tariff Commission. In 
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many of the Tariff Commission’s reports divergent views were expressed | 7 
| at the higher rate than formerly. 


by the commissioners. For example, in the case of corn, three commis- 
sioners (Republicans) rendered an opinion that the duty on corn should 
be increased 50 per cent, and the other three commissioners (Demo 
crats) reported that the duty should be left unchanged. The basic cause 
of this wide difference in opinion was the cost of the transportation of 
our domestic corn to the principal competing markets. Since imports of 
corn from Argentina come to Pgcific and to Atlantic ports mainly, the 
cost of transportation of our corn to these ports is the main factor in 
determining the tariff rates. In all such cases the Republican Members 
of the Senate resolved the doubts in favor of the American farmer. 
THDP PENDING TARIFF ACT 


The special session of Congress called by the President was for the 
purpose, among other things, to bring tariff rates in harmony with pres- 
ent conditions with respect to farm products. In calling the special 
session of Congress to revise the tariff laws, President Hoover said, in 
his message to Congress on April 16, 1929: 

“TI have called this special session of Congress to redeem two pledges 
given in the last election—farm relief and limited changes in the tariff. 

“An effective tariff upon agricultural products that will compensate 
the farmers’ higher costs and higher standards of living has a dual 
purpose. Such a tariff not only protects the farmer in our domestic 
market but it also stimulates him to diversify his crops and to grow 
products that he could not otherwise produce, and thus lessens his 
dependence upon exports to foreign markets. The great expansion of 
production abroad under the conditions I have mentioned renders for- 
eign competition in our export markets increasingly serious. It seems 
but natural, therefore, that the American farmer, having been greatly 
handicapped in his foreign market by such competition from the younger 
expanding countries, should ask that foreign access to our domestic 
market should be regulated by taking into account the differences in our 
costs of production. 

“In considering the tariff for other industries than agriculture, we 
find that there have been economic shifts necessitating a readjustment of 
some of the tariff schedules. Seven years of experience under the tariff 
bill enacted in 1922 have demonstrated the wisdom of Congress in the 
enactment of that measure. On the whole, it has worked well. In the 
main our wages have been maintained at high levels, our exports and 
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imports have steadily increased; with some exceptions, our manufactur- 
ing industries have prosperous. Nevertheless, economic 
have taken place during that time which have placed certain domestic 
products at a disadvantage and new industries have come into being, all 
of which creates the necessity for some limited changes in the schedules 
and in the administrative clause of the laws as written in 1922 

“It would seem to me that the test of necessity for revision is in the 
main whether there has been a substantial slackening of activity in 
industry during the past few years, and a consequent decrease of em- 
ployment due to insurmountable competition in the products of that 
industry. It is not as if we were setting up a new basis of protective 
duties. We did that seven years ago. What we need to remedy now is 
whatever substantial loss of employment may have resulted from shifts 
since that time.” 

When we examine the farm rates as shown in the agricultural sched- 
ule there can be no question but that the Republican Party has favored 
a program of giving the farmer any possible assistance that may come 
to him out of tariff protection. The policy may be further described as 
one which protects in the United States the products of the farmer and 
also places either on the free list or at relatively low duties those com- 
modities needed by the farmer to produce crops and livestock and live- 
stock products. Farmers of Illinois will recognize the wisdom of this 
policy when they note that the free list provides for the free importa- 
tion of agricultural implements, such as plows, tooth or disk harrows, 
headers, harvesters, reapers, drills, and planters, mowers, horse rakes, 
cultivators, threshing machines, cotton gins, wagons and carts, and 
cream separators valued at less than $40 each; animals for breeding 
purposes; binding twine made from New Zealand hemp, henequen, 
manila, istle or Tampico fiber; sisal grass; bones, crude, steamed or 
ground ; bone meal, bone ash, bone dust, and animal carbon suitable only 
for fertilizing purposes; burrstones; calcium acetate or chloride crude; 
nitrate and cyanamide or lime nitrogen; calcium arsenate; natural flints 
and natural flint stones; grasses and fibers (henequen, sisal, manila, 
jute, kapok, etc.) ; guano or basic slag; manures and all other sub- 
stances used chiefly as fertilizer; cod oll and cod-liver oil; Paris green; 
phosphates, crude; plaster rock or gypsum, crude; potassium chloride, 
potassium sulphate, wood ashes, crude potash salts (not specially pro- 
vided for) ; sheep dip; shingles of wood; sodium nitrate, sulphate, salt 
cake, and niter cake; sulphur; tankage, fish scrap, fish meal, etc.; tar 
and pitch of wood; urea; all barbed wire, plain or galvanized; logs; 
pickets, palings, etc. 





been changes 


an 


RATES ON CATTLE, MEATS, AND POULTRY 


In examining the agricultural schedule as so far approved by the Sen- 
ate hours could be spent in discussing individual rates which will be of 
benefit to the farmers. I am limiting myself to basic changes 
which are of outstanding importance. Let us examine the meat rates. 
The duty on live cattle has not only been increased but the weight 
bracket has been reduced, so that more of the importations will come in 
In the tariff act of 1922 cattle weigh- 
ing less than 1,050 pounds each were dutiable at 14% cents per pound, 
and weighing 1,050 pounds each or more, 2 cents per pound. The pend 
Cattle weighing less than 
700 pounds each, 2% cents per pound; weighing 700 pounds or more 
each, 3 cents per pound. 


those 


The rates on live cattle thus approved by the 


Senate when taken in conjunction with the rates on beef and veal, 
which have been doubled, will mean that the raising and feeding of 
cattle in the United States will become more profitable and that the 


cattle raisers and individual farmers who send steers to the beef packer 
occasionally will be greatly benefited and will be permitted to rehabili- 
tate this farm enterprise upon which our people are so dependent for an 
important food. The duties on sheep, lambs, and goats have been in 
creased 50 per cent, and the duties on mutton and goat meats hav 


been 
doubled, while the duty on lamb has been increased 75 per cent The 
duties on swine and pork products of all types have been greatly in 
creased. In the case of live poultry, including turkeys, the duty has 


been increased from 3 cents to 8 cents per pound. In the case of dead 
poultry the duty has been increased from 6 cents to 8 cents per pound 
on chickens, ducks, geese, and guineas. The duty has been 
from 6 cents to 10 cents per pound on turkeys and all other 
dead birds. 


increased 
types of 


TARIFF RATES ON DAIRY PRODUCTS 

One of the most important series of tariff changes has been mad 
what is known as the dairy schedule. The duty on whole milk has been 
increased from 2% cents to 6 cents per gallon, or 140 per cent; cream 
has been increased from 20 cents to 56.6 cents per gallon, or 185 per 
cent; and similar increases have been made on various milk products. 
The duty on butter has been set at 14 cents per pound; on cheese at 8 
cents per pound, but not less than 42 per cent ad valorem, or an in 
crease of more than 76 per cent. The rates on all dairy products are 
greatly in excess of the rates originally carried in the tariff act of 1922. 
Even on those commodities such as milk, cream, and butter 


in 


in which the 


President has proclaimed increases of 50 per cent under the flexible pro- 
visions of the tariff act, the rates have been further increased because 
of the fact that the reports of the Tariff Commission showed that fur- 
ther increases were necessary to equalize differences in costs of produc 
tion. 


In studying the dairy sehedule the Republican members of the 
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Senate Finance Committee recognized the fact that butter dominates the 
entire dairy field and must be looked upon as the basic commodity. For 
that reason all of the rates in the dairy schedule have been based on 
the duty on butter, 14 cents per pound. 

The increases in the various duties of the dairy schedule are intended 
to grant to the American dairy farmer as complete control as possible 
of his home market. They are not intended to be embargoes because we 
all recognize that imports of butter, cream, and cheese will continue to 
United States, but these rates will permit the American 
dairy farmer to ship his products into the markets in the United States 
which under the present tariff acts are in a considerable measure sup- 
plied by imports. These tariff duties will open up to the farmers of 
Illinois and middle Western States the New York and the New England 
market for milk and milk products. 


come into the 


TARIFF RATES ON BOGGS 

The duties on fresh eggs in the shell have been increased from 8 cents 
to 10 cents per dozen, and the duty on frozen in- 
from 6 cents to 11 pound, The farmers throughout 
Illinois should receive a distinct benefit, particularly from the increage 
in the duty on The imports of these frozen-egg products 
come to this country from China. An investigation made by the Tariff 
reported to the President showed that the costs in 
China were decidedly below the costs in the United States. The new 
duty freezers of eggs in the United States to take over a 
larger portion of the domestic market. This, of course, will mean that 
the 
and compete 
that the 
to the producer of fresh eggs, particularly in 
States 


eggs has also been 


creased cents per 


Commission and 


will enable the 


for eggs with the distributors of fresh eggs. It 
Illinois and neighboring 


RATES ON GRAINS AND CEREALS 

It has been repeated time and again in tariff debates that the duties 
on certain of our schedules, such as wheat, corn, barley, oats, and buck- 
wheat, ineffective and are because of the fact that we are 
on a heavy export basis. The Republican Party, in considering the pend 
tariff bill, has followed the policy adopted when it passed the 
emergency tariff act of 1921 and the tariff act of 1922 of placing pro- 
tective rates of duty on our various cereals. It is hardly necessary at 
this restate that the tariff act of 1922 placed a duty of 30 
cents per bushel on wheat, which was on the free list of the Democratic 
tariff act of 1913, and that in 1924, as a result of the proclamation of 
the President, the duty on wheat was increased to 42 cents per bushel. 
We all recognize now that the duty on wheat is effective in raising the 
prices of certain types of wheat in the United States and that the in- 
crease in tariff rates to 30 cents and then to 42 cents per bushel has 
meant millions of dollars to the wheat growers of the United States. 

Similarly, the Republican Party and its representatives in the Congress 
feel that although the imports of many of the grains, such as barley, 
buckwheat, corn, and rye, may not be important, nevertheless 
these duties which were placed in effect in the act of 1922 and which 
have been continued in the present tariff bill have kept imports to a 
minimum and have enabled the American farmer to control at least 
his market without suffering from the competition of imports. 
It is true the surplus of these products must go into the foreign market 
at the world price, and that in some of these grains the domestic price 
has practically amounted to the world price, making allowance for the 
transportation and marketing. However, if all of this be ad- 
mitted what harm can such protective duty have done? If we admit 
that these duties have not been effective in raising the price in most 
years they have had this advantage, that in those years when we have 
suffered from short crops the tariff has prevented a great inflow of 
foreign grains, which would tend to cut the price of our domestic 
product. It is a well-recognized phenomenon, and has been fully ex- 
plained in the Tariff Commission's report to the President, that in the 
case of corn imports are practically negligible when the price of corn is 
low in the United States because of a bumper crop, but in those years 
when we have a short crop and the price of corn begins to increase 
imports of corn from Argentina begin to flow into the eastern and the 
western coast markets. The duty on corn has been increased from 15 
cents to 25 cents per bushel and it is expected that this increase will 
prevent to a degree large importations of corn in those years when our 
prices are high, so that the farmer in the Corn Belt may have the pro- 
tection of the tariff in the marketing of bis crop. In 1919, under free 
trade in corn, we imported 11,213,000 bushels. When the tariff of 15 
cents per bushel went into effect with the passage of the emergency tariff 
act of 1921 imports declined sharply. However, high prices of corn in 
the United States in 1924 and in 1927 promptly attracted imports from 
Argentina, and in those years the imports were, respectively, 3,906,000 
and 4,917,000 bushels. 


are useless 


ing 


time to 


oats, 


home 


cost ot 


TARIFF RATES ON RICE 


The duties on rice and the various forms of rice have been increased. 
The growers of rice in the United States in recent years have been in a 
very difficult position because of the sharp decline in prices. 
it is claimed that 
not 


Here, again, 
because we are on an export basis on rice that the 


duty is effective. When we examine the history of our domestic 
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is hoped | 
increase of the duty on frozen eggs will result in better prices | 
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rice and of imports in recemt years, we find that imports have increased 
sharply when the price of our rice was somewhat above the world level, 
and then when the price declined the imports immediately fell off. It 
costs more to grow rice in the United States than in oriental countries, 
and the rice growers, in order to carry on, must produce a fancy type of 
rice at an increased cost, for which he must receive a price greater than 
that received by the oriental producer. The duty granted on rice will 
enable the rice growers in the United States to meet better the com- 
petition of imported rice in those years when imports flow in because of 
better prices in the United States. 
FOSTERING THE GROWING OF SOYBEANS 


The duty on soybeans has been increased from one-half cent to 2 cents 
per pound. The duty on soybean oil cake and soybean oil cake meal has 
been set at 0.3 of 1 cent per pound, or $6 per ton, and the duty on 
soybean oil set at 2.8 cents per pound but not less than 45 per cent ad 
valorem, The duties on these three commodities are some of the most 
important measures of farm relief in the pending tariff act. The grow- 
ing of soybeans, which is fostered by these rates, is now becoming im- 
portant in Illinois. Soybeans have been grown in the United States 
for a number of years, but largely as a forage crop, with only a small 
portion of the beans being harvested. 

The Senate Finance Committee, in placing the duties on soybeans and 
the various soybean products, had in mind the establishing in the United 
States of an important industry based on the domestic production of 
If this can be achieved, there is no reason why the United 
States should not grow all of the soybeans it needs for oil production. 
The tariff rate on soybeans means the diversification of crops, especially 
in the Corn Belt and throughout our State. The soybean is a crop 
which may be grown with great benefit to the farmer, especially in those 
regions in the Corn Belt now infested by the corn borer. In the growing 
of the plant the soil is enriched, since the soybean, in common with 
other legumes, takes nitrogen out of the air and enriches the field in 
wh'‘ch it is grown. The development of important harvests of soybeans 
will mean that the United States can establish within its own bound- 
aries crushing plants where these beans can be crushed for soybean oil, 
which is in demand for important industrial uses, and for soybean cake 
or meal, which is a most valuable nitrogenous feed, particularly for 
dairy cattle. In growing soybeans on corn land, the soil is enriched, and, 
with proper rotation, will give the farmer better corn crops as well as 
a good cash crop, since soybeans find a good cash market. Mills in 
Bloomington, Decatur, Taylorville, Peoria, and Chicago are now engaged 
in the crushing of soybeans for oil. The three rates of duties on soy- 
beans and their products are intended to protect the farmer not only 
against imports of soybeans, which are now unimportant, but against 
imports of soybean cake and soybean oil, which amount to large quanti- 
ties each year. If the imports of soybean off are converted back to the 
quantity of soybeans from which the oil was produced, we find that in 
1928 the soybean oil imported was the equivalent of approximately 
1,613,000 bushels and in 1929 of 2,050,000 bushels. It is plain that we 
have the land and the ability to produce the quantity of beans so that 
we can make the soybean oil we need in the United States from do- 
mestic soybeans. In Illinois in 1928 the United States Department of 
Agriculture reports that the farmer price on the farm of soybeans was 
$1.60 per bushel. If we had raised the additional beans needed to supply 
the oil that was imported, the farmers in our State would have received 
an additional return of $2,580,000. 

TARIFF RATES ON FRUITS 


The next big group of farm products which are provided for in the 
present tariff bill is the fruits. There have been but few important 
tariff problems in the fruit schedule under the present tariff act, but 
some have arisen because of new technical developments. For example, 
when the act of 1922 was passed the quick freezing of berries and fruits 
was not important commercially. At the present time the technical 
developments have gone so far that in large cities frozen berries in 
small packages are being marketed direct to the consumers. For that 
reason certain amendments to the phraseology have been made in the 
berry paragraph and in the cherry paragraph to provide for these com- 
modities when they are frozen without sweetening or with sweetening. 

Other increases have been granted in the fruit paragraphs which will 
be of distinct benefit to the producers of lemons, grapefruit, figs, and 
olives. These increases are designed to equalize differences in costs of 
production when they can be determined from available data and to 
enable the domestic farmers to better meet the competition of the im- 
ports, particularly in the large consuming centers of the eastern cities. 
In many of these commodities violent price fluctuations have resulted 
because of the dumping of large quantities of competitive foreign fruits 
in our important domestic markets, particularly New York. The in- 
creased rates will tend to prevent such violent fluctuations and to make 
for a more stabilized marketing system for domestic farm products of 
this type. 


soybeans. 


TARIFF RATES ON SEEDS e 
Certain groups of commodities are of primary interest to the farmer 
because he is, to a large extent, one of the leading buyers as well as 
producers. This is particularly true in the case of the various types of 
grass and forage crop seeds, garden and field seeds. In dealing with 
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these various seeds, the Republican Party members of the House and | should accrue to the farmer from the increases carried in the cattle, 


Senate Committees have taken the angle that 
their needs. Increases have been granted on many of these seeds where 
the representatives of the farmers have produced data showing the 
general need of the farm group 4s a whole for such added protection. 


the farmers know best 


TARIFF RATES ON BULBS 


The rates on the various flower bulbs have been increased in order to | 


help stabilize this relatively new enterprise in the production of flower 
bulbs. It will without doubt help to relieve the consumers of the United 
States from the domination exerted in various years by the foreign 
producers of flower bulbs, particularly from Holland. 


FLAXSEED AND THE TARIFF 

The growers of flaxseed in the United States located in our Northwest 
have had a difficult time under the present tariff act. 
been extremely large and prices have been at too low a level to prove 
profitable for our domestic farmers. 
this matter, 
cents to 56 cents per bushel. The Senate has further increased this rate 
to 65 cents per bushel and made a compensatory increase in the duty on 
linseed oil from 3.3 to 4.5 cents per pound. These two increases should 
be of great benefit to the growers of flaxseed in the United States. Not 
only should they result in higher prices but they undoubtedly will aid 
in an increase in the acreage so that more of our domestic needs will be 
supplied by our own producers, 


PROTECTING THE GROWERS OF VEGETABLES 


Probably no more important group of increases has been granted in 
any section of the agricultural schedule than is true in the case of vege- 
tables. The producers of early vegetables in our Southern Siates have 
suffered severe competition of imports in the winter months from Mexico 
and the West Indies. 
such vegetables, The duty on onions has been increased to 2% cents 
per pound. This duty was the subject of a report to the President by 
the Tariff Commission which resulted in an increase in the duty from 1 
to 144 cents per pound. The Senate bas granted this further increase. 
The growing of onions is one of our highly important farm enterprises, 
and the duty will widen the market for our onions produced in Illinois 
and in many of our Northern and Southern States. 

The duty on canned tomatoes has been increased from 15 per cent to 
50 per cent ad valorem. This should prove of great value to the 
farmers who grow tomatoes for the canners. Under the present tariff 
act the imports of canned tomatoes have increased tremendously. The 
new duties should help the canner meet the competition exported by the 
foreign canned tomatoes and should enable him to buy more tomatoes 
from the American farmer at a better price. 


DUTY ON SUGAR 

The tariff bill as passed by the House carried a rate for raw sugar 
coming from Cuba of 2.4 cents per pound as compared with the rate of 
1922 of 1.76 cents per pound. The Senate Finance Committee, after 
careful consideration of all the facts, including the needs of the farmers 
growing sugar beets and sugarcane and the requirements of the con- 
sumer, decided that the increase agreed upon by the House was too 
large and reported a rate of 2.2 cents per pound on Cuban raw sugar. 

This rate was disagreed to by the Senate and the rate as it now stands 
carries the same rate as in 1922. The increase in the rate of sugar 
reported by the Senate Finance Committee was believed sufficient to 
help in accomplishing two things; one, to aid the farmer growing sugar 
beets and sugarcane, as the facts indicate that this branch of farm 
enterprise has not been profitable, because of the very low price that 
Cuban sugar was offered in the United States; and two, to aid in 
determining our national policy of having a sufficient domestic supply of 
sugar in case of war. It is hardly necessary to recall to our consumers 
the tremendously high prices they paid during and immediately after 
the war, when we were almost completely dependent upon Cuba for our 
supply. 


The rate proposed by the Senate Finance Committee of 2.2 cents per 


pound is moderate when the rates imposed by other countries on sugar 
are examined. For example, the duty per pound on refined sugar in 
the following countries is: Brazil, 17.5 cents; Italy, 12.7 cents; Peru, 
6.6 cents; France, 4 cents; Germany, 3.8 cents; England, 2.7 cents; and 
Australia, 2 cents. 
DUTY ON HORSERADISH 
The two States leading in the growing of horseradish in the United 
States are Illinois and Missouri. Under the tariff act of 1922 crude 
horseradish was on the free list and prepared horseradish came under 
the nonenumerated manufactured articles at 20 per cent ad valorem. 
The growers of horseradish roots, therefore, have been suffering from 
severe competition from the importation of horseradish from Germany. 
The Senate, with a view to help the home growers, has set the import 
duty on crude horseradish root at 3 cents per pound and the rate on 
prepared horseradish at 35 per cent ad valorem. 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF PRESIDENT 


The pending tariff bill in dealing with agriculture has granted in- 
creases in duties to virtually every branch of farming. Great benefits 


Imports have | 


The Tariff Commission investigated | 
and, as a result, the President increased the duty from 40 


The rates of all of these vegetables have been | 
greatly increased and should be of great assistance to the growers of 


meats, poultry, and egg schedules. The needs of the dairy 
been safeguarded. The growing of soybeans the manufacture of 
soybean products have been adequately Specialized farming 
in fruits, nuts, and consideration and 
increases granted in every case tariff might be realized, 
The agricultural schedule as it stands at present in the pending tariff 
bill is carrying out the recommendations of the President in his special 
message to the that a tariff on farm products be enacted to 
provide that “ foreign access to our domestic market 
by taking into 


farmer have 
and 
protected 
been 
where a 


vegetables has full 


benefit 


given 


Congress 


should be regulated 


account the differences in our costs of production.” 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


For a number of years the farmers in their associations 


organizations have been considering measures for farm relief 
of bills to that end have been introduced into the Congress. 


and their 


A number 
REPUBLICAN PARTY PLEDGE FULFILLED 
The 
itself— 
‘To the enactment of 
clothed with the 
farm marketing 


Republican Party, in its national platform of 1928, pledged 


legislation 
necessary 


creating a Federal Farm Board 
powers to promote the establishment of a 
of farmer owned controlled 
associations to prevent control 
orderly distribution.” 


President 


system and stabilization 


corporations or and surpluses through 


Hoover, in his 


Congress together in extraordinary 


message of April 16 


session to 


1929, calling the 
relief and 


Federal 


consider farm 
changes in the tariff, recalled the pledge in the platform for a 
Farm Board and urged the enactment of such a law 


POLICIES OF FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


The measure was enacted into a law and 
15, 1929 which the board must foliow 
the act creating the board itself, and are as follows: 

1. To minimize speculation. 


became June 


outlined in 


effective on 


The policies are 


2. To prevent inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution. 
3. To organize producers into effective associations to 
major product and to finance their activities. 
4. To aid preventing and controlling surpluses of agricultural com- 
modities through a program of orderly production and distribution so as 


to maintain advantageous domestic markets for the producers of these 
a. 
commodities. 


The Farm 
foregoing 


handle each 


Board 


policies : 


has adopted general 
First, farmer cooperative 
and second, stabilization organizations, 


two plans to 


marketing 


carry out the 


associations ; 
AGRICULTURAL 


COMMODITIES DESIGNATED BY BOARD 


On October 14, 1929, the Federal Farm Board announced that it had 
designated as agricultural commodities the following: 

1. Cotton. 

2. Dairy products, including ftuid milk, cream, 
milk, butter, ice cream, evaporated milk, whol 
3. Grains, including wheat, rye, 
ghums, and buckwheat. 

Rice. 

Livestock 

Wool and mohair, 
Tobacco 


cheese, condensed 
and skim milk powder. 


corn, barley, flax, grain 


oats, sor- 


Poultry and eggs. 
Seeds, including alfalfa, 
seeds. 
10. Potatoes. 
Later the board will designate other commodities. 


clover, timothy, redtop, and other field 


FARMERS MUST 


The purpose of the Federal Farm Board is to 
equal bargaining power through agricultural cooperative 
with those who deal in or consume agricultural products. 
agricultural organizations will be 
and coordinated. 


COOPERATB WITH BOARD 


give to the farmer 
associations 
To this end 


cooperative and enlarged 


increased 

It is the policy of the board to require all local, State, and regional 
cooperative associations to affiliate in the organization of a great cor- 
poration for each commodity, and in this way control in a 
the distribution of the product and through orderly distribution to 
affect prices and profits. A provision in the law is aimed at over 
production by directing the board to withhold loans where the surplus 
of that commodity is unduly increased. 


measure 


CONGRESS AUTHORIZED APPROPRIATION OF 


$500,000 ,000 

The Congress authorized the appropriation of a 
$500,000,000 to be at the disposal of the Federal Farm Board, 
out of this fund, $150,000,000 has already been appropriated 
total loans and commitments to farmers on January 14, 1930, amounted 
to $58,690,000. The rate of interest on loans to the cooperativ 
tions is limited to 4 per cent per annum 


revolving fund of 
and, 


The 
ass0cla- 


COTTON 
To January 15, 1930, the Federal Farm Board had made loans to 
the American Cotton Cooperative Association amounting to $30,000,000. 


This association is farmer owned and farmer controlled. This new as- 
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nm is handling over a 
This 


ial association o1 


million bales of 
power to do 
may do in the 


and of 


cotton for its 
that a 
proc- 


and 


per year 


members corporation has anything 


corporation handling, 

or marketing of cotton and its products, cottonseed 
products 

RICE 

Loans have been advar to the American rice 

1! Farm Board and to the Arkansas Rice 


on The endeavoring 


growers of ¢ 


the 
operative 
the 

central 


growers hy 
Growers’ ( 
board is nov 
Arkansas, 


to coordinate rice 


alifornia Louisiana, and Texas 


into one 
cooperative agency 

GRAIN 
The Farmers’ National Grain 
capital stock of $10,000,000 
effected under the 
1 per cent of the grain 


handled hy 


operative a 


Corporation has been organized with a 


This was the first cooperative 
Federal Farm Board About 
the United States is 


tooo 


tion supervision of the 


that is harvested in 
There 
The 
Chicago, and 
this 


itions grain co- 
yf the Farm- 


cooperative 


cooperative associ such 


are 


sociations in this country central offic 


ers itional Grain Corporation is in 
the benefit of 
National 


HOO 000 000° b 


a ) which wish will be re- 


will 


organization 
quired to affillate with the 
be able to handle 
The corporati 
irketing, and exert a 

mn It is 


ctivities, both 


Corporation Che corporation 
grain per ann i 


to reduce marketing co eli 


ishels of 
n is expected much 
greater market 


market- 


minate 


strong influence toward 


endeavorin 
and fo 


to expand its ¢ 
reign 


operative 
domestic 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


tive itions dealing 
The 


s18.000 


soci with poul 
and egg 
to su 


the 


segs are being 
Inited States is 


tions of 


ilue of chickens 


The plan is livid the 


lay serve industry its departments 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Another 
ucts; fluid 


organization which is in the making relates to dairy prod- 
butter, dairy by-products. It 
milk towns and and 
butter and cheese which is manufactured in the United 
These associations are 
plan as 


milk and cre cheese, and 


two-fifths of the 


“am, 
is stated that 
third of th 


stutes 


used in our cities 


one 


ire handled by cooperative associations 


to be coordinated under the same general heretofore 


for the organization of poultry and eggs 


Similar organizations are being effected by fruits and vegetables 


livestock and tobacco associations, respective ly. 


FARM BOARD AND GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 

The 
governm 
the interlocking of its 
mental 
Commerce, the 


Board 


ntal age 


Farm has adopted the policy of 
possible It 
with all of the 
including the 
Federal intermediate-credit banks, thx 
Loan Board, the Federal Board, the State 
agriculture, 4,000 vocational teachers, and 5,700 cooperative extension 
The that it will full cooperation 
of the agen mentioned, 


ivoiding duplication of 
is developing a plan for 
Federal State 


ncies wherever 


work and govern- 
agencies 
Federal Farm 
Reserve 
believes receive the 


per 
PROBLEMS OF 


workers board 


ies and sons 


THER FARM BOARD 


The 


duction 


farm problem considered 
and overproduction 


to the ultimate consumer 


may be from the standpoint 
the cost of 


; the farm credits and financing; 


of pro- 


and surpluses; transportation 


standpoint of warehousing, 
1 it 
Farm Board relates to 


storage, and orderly marketing 
that is considered by 
overproduction and surpluses ; 


phase of agriculture now being the Fed- 
eral 
cles which have been applied in mass production in 
in the marketing of their output 
difference: That the money to 
farm cooperative organizations at not more than 4 per cent per annum. 

The next 
development of 
continent 

The domestic market is to be protected by 
great which being set up and set in 
Federal are bound to affect favorably 


ture in this country in all its branches. 


is to be applied to 
Government is to 


agriculture 
advance the 


with 
this 


step is to reduce the cost of transportation 
the 


through 


greatest interior waterway systems within 


any 


an adequate tariff. 


legal forces are motion 


Government American 


LEGISLATION ENACTED TO AID 


call 


THE FARMER 


1ddition to the foregoing, may I attention anew to some of 
the o 
1920, without commenting upon them: 

1. The emergency tariff act of 1921. 

2. The revival of the War Finance 
raisers, cotton producers, and others 

3. The establishment of the 
cultural purposes 

4. The Purnell Act for 
of economic investigation 


5. The Capper-Volstead Cooperative Marketing 


Corporation to 


assist 


intermediate credit banks for agri- 


agricultural research, especially in the field 


Act. 
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organiza- | 
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Federal Departments of Agriculture and | 


departments of | 


and from the 
and the poli- 
our industries and | 
the | 


the | 


her great acts in aid of agriculture which have been enacted since | 


livestock | 
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6. The cooperating marketing act of 1926 (establishing a division of 
cooperative marketing in the Department of Agriculture). 

7. The amendments facilitating the services under the Federal ware- 
housing act. 

8. The enlargement of the activities of the Department of Agriculture, 
such as the creation of the Bureaus of Dairying, Foreign Service, en- 
larged market service, crop-reporting service, 
etc. 

9 


news cotton services, 
The enlargement of the scope of loans by the Farm Loan Board. 

10. The tarif€ on agricultural products, including special actions by 
the President under the flexible provisions of the tariff act. 

11. The great Federal expenditure in the improvement of highways 
and waterways. 

12. The acts for special relief in flood-stricken areas of the South- 
east, the drought-stricken areas of the Northwest, the European corn- 
borer control, and the Mediterranean fruit-fly control, ete. 

13. The grain futures act regulating grain trading. 

14. The packers and stockyards act regulating 
and its products, poultry products, etc. 

15. The Hare Act preventing dumping and requiring proper account- 
ing by commission men. 

16. The Act 


trade in livestock 


Ketcham enlarging college extension work and boys 


| and girls’ club work in all States. 


17. The act regulating imports of milk and cream by establishing 
rigid health standards in relation to same. 

18. The act authorizing research to discover new uses for American- 
grown cotton and its by-products. 
measures indicate 
expanding services which the Federal 
ing to agriculture, and I think that they may be compared 
with the attitude and the actions of any other 
agriculture at the present or at any other time. 
men will go as far in 
ciples will permit. 


The foregoing the character the 
render- 
favorably 
government toward 
The Federal Govern- 


the aid of agriculture as sound economic prin- 


and scope of 
Government is 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9979) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1939, and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jones, Mr. HALE, Mr. Puirps, Mr. OvERMAN, and Mr. GLass 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT REGARDING 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on February 19, 
Hugh Tate nomination for interstate commerce commissioner 
was being considered in the Senate, as shown by the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp of that date. In the course of the debate I said: 
Mr. MCKELLaR. It was commonly understood in my part of the coun- 
try that Judge Taylor, although claiming to be a Democrat, had failed 
to vote for the Democratic nominee for President three successive times, 


cOoL. R. V. TAYLOR—CORRECTION 


A little later, as shown in the Recorp, I said: 


Mr. MCKELLAR. It was commonly reported at the time that Mr. Tay- 
lor had not voted for Mr. Bryan under any circumstances. 


Mr. President, I have received a letter from Colonel Taylor in 
which he states that the first quotation above set out was pub- 
lished generally in the newspapers, but that the second state- 
ment was not published, and that many got the idea that Colonel 
Taylor had not voted for the Democratic nominee in the last 
three presidential elections, and that this had caused him em- 


| barrassment and injury. 


Colonel Taylor writes me that my information was incorrect— 
that he had voted for the Democratic nominee every time he 
had voted in his life; that he had not only voted for Mr. Bryan 
three times but also voted for judge Parker, for Mr. Wilson, 
for Mr. Cox, for Mr. Davis, and for Governor Smith. 

T..erefore, I take great pleasure in saying that I had been 
misinformed about Colonel Taylor’s failure to vote for Mr. 
Bryan, and I regret that both statements in the Recorp had 
not been published by the newspapers. I make this statement 
for the purpose of setting Colonel Taylor right in the Recorp. 

Col. R. V. Taylor, of Point Clear, Ala., and former interstate 
commerce commissioner, is a gentleman of high character and 
standing, and I regret putting into the Recorp the misinforma- 
tion that he had three times voted against Mr. Bryan. I regret 
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also that the newspapers did not quote the entire statement 
which 1 did make. 

In addition, Mr. President, let me say that Colonel Taylor's 
friends here, including the Senators from Alabama, Mr. HEFrirn 
and Mr. Back, tell me he is a lifelong Democrat and outspoken 
in his allegiance to the principles, policies, and candidates of his 
party at all times. 

I take pleasure in making this statement for the Recorp. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, 
the Recorp an editorial from the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune 
of the 12th instant entitled “ Time for the Senate to Wake Up.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TIME FOR THD SENATE TO WAKE UP 

The tariff prospects of the agricultural Northwest looked very bright 
a few days ago, but disturbing clouds have appeared on 
horizon. The upward revision of the agricultural rates still 
assured, but the danger that this upward agricultural revision may be 
at once matched and neutralized by a similar and upward nonagricul- 
tural revision has with very little warning suddenly become acute. 

The Republican Party solemnly pledged itself to revise the tariff in 


such a fashion as to give agriculture equality with industry. It is 


some 


recognized that complete equality with industry is not to be obtained | 


through tariff revision, but the obligation none the less rests on the 
Republican Party to do everything that legislation can do to redress 
the balance. The best practical chance for realization of this goal has 
seemed to He in the program of holding the nonagricultural rates static 
while tilting the agricultural rates upward. That has been the program 
which until recently the Senate has been following. 

In the agricultural rates as they stand to-day there are undoubted 
benefits to agriculture. But what will be said if last-minute harmful 
nonagricultural increases undo the good of the helpful agricultural! in 
creases ? 
his gains as a producer? Where can the Republican Party show that it 
has corrected a disparity if it adds an equal sum to each side of the 
equation ? 

The reception accorded the original Hawley bill should have taught 
the Republican Party that agriculture is not going to be taken in by a 
bill which imposes added costs with one hand and distributes benefits 
with the other. The idea that agriculture can be fooled is nonsensical. 
The Republican Party is going to have troubles enough during the next 
few months without committing the crowning folly of alienating the 
good will of agriculture. The Senators may have been discussing the 
tariff for so many months that they have lost their sense of perspective ; 
but even if the will to discharge an obligation is weak, political instinct 
should awaken them to the peril of a last-minute change of front. To 
throw away, at the last minute, a bill which gave promise of fulfilling 
in some decent measure the party pledges, and of satisfying, within 
limits, agriculture’s sense of fair play, would be an act of outright mad- 
ness, These wavering and bargaining Senators should come to their 
senses quickly. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope now that we may have 
a vote. An hour and a half is gone, and I ask the Senate now 
to pay attention to the tariff bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BrneHam] to reconsider the vote on wrapper tobacco. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. GEORGE called for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. 


Mr. President, I merely desire to express 
the hope that the action taken in Committee of the Whole will 


not be reconsidered. I think, everything considered, that it is 
better to leave the matter standing just as it is, and if any 
further consideration has to be had, let the matter come up 
before the conference committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
plish that. 
nays? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am quite unable 
to understand how the motion to reconsider it before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion was made by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Brnenam). 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. To reconsider what? We can 
scarcely reconsider in the Senate, can we, a vote taken in Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
is within the rules, because the vote was taken only two days 


A negative vote will accom- 
Is there a second to the demand for the yeas and 
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I ask to have inserted in | 


| with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock}. 


the | 
seems | 


| called). 
| tive). I 


| vote to stand. 


What will be said if the farmer’s losses as a consumer equal | 
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ago in the Senate, not in the Committee of the Whole. 
clerk will call the roll 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). 


The 


On this matter I 


| have a special pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 


CaRAWAY]. Accordingly, I refrain from voting. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Announcing 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENEEN ], I observe from the Recorp that he voted as I am about 
to vote. Therefore I am free to vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gru.err] 
to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Sreck] and will vote. I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] and will 
yote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I am unable to 
secure a transfer of my pair with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Smrru]. I therefore refrain from voting. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when Mr. WHEELER’s name was 
My colleague [Mr. WHeeE rer] is necessarily absent. 
He is paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN |}. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (after having voted in the nega- 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. SterHens]. I understand that on this ques- 
tion he would vote as I have voted. Therefore I will allow my 


Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suresteap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]; 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kino] 

Mr. SHEPPARD). I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. StrerHens], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN], and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
are detained from the Senate on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 43, as follows: 
YEAS—27 

Kean 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
NAYS—43 
Allen Fess La Follette 
sarkley Fletcher McCulloch 
Black Frazier McKellar 
Blaine Glass McMaster 
Blease Goff Moses 
Sratton Greene Norris 
Capper Hatfield Nye 
Connally Hawes Overman 
Copeland Heflin Robinson, Ind, 
Couzens Howell Robsion, Ky. 
Dill Johnson Schall 
NOT VOTING—26 
Norbeck 
Pittman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Shipstead 
Gillett King Shortridge 
Glenn McNary Smith 

So the Senate refused to reconsider the vote fixing the rate 
on wrapper tobacco. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The Curer CLterk. The Senator from Indiana offers the fol- 
lowing amendment: Strike out paragraph 208, as amended, and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: 


with the Senator 


Baird 
Bingham 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Cutting 
Dale 
George 


Goldsborough 
Grundy 

Hale 

Harris 
Hayden 
Hebert 

Jones 


Stelwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Waterman 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Ashurst 
Brock 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Deneen 


Gould 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Steck 
Stephens 
Walcott 
Watson 
Wheeler 


offer the mica amendment. 


Par. 208. (a) Mica, unmanufactured; valued at not above 15 cents 
per pound, 4 cents per pound; valued at above 15 cents per pound, 4 
cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

(b) Mica, cut or stamped to dimensions, shape, or form, 40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

(c) Mica films and splittings, not cut or stamped to dimenstons: 
above 0.0012 of an inch in thickness, 25 per cent ad 
0.0012 of an inch in thickness, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

(d) Mica films and splittings cut or stamped to dimensions, 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

(e) Mica plates and built-up mica, and all manufactures of mica, or 
of which mica is the component material of chief value, by whatever 


Not 


valorem; over 
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name known, and to whatever use applied, and whether or not named, 
described, or provided for in any other paragraph of this act, 40 per cent 
ad valorem 

(f) Untrimmed phlogopite mica from which rectangular pieces not 
exceeding in size 1 inch by 2 inches may be cut, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

(g) Mica waste and scrap, valued at not more than 5 cents per pound, 
25 per cent ad valorem; mica waste and scrap valued at more than 5 
cents per pound shall be classified as mica, unmanufactured. 


(h) Mica, ground or pulverized, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. FESS and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
recognized 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I am going to submit a request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept that amendment, but I want to say frankly to the Senate 
that as a conferee I am not going to stand by the last rates 
named in this amendment. The other conferees nay, but I 
can not. But it has been discussed time and time again, so let 
us agree to it and then let it go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Couzens). The Chair as 
a Senator desires to enter an objection to accepting that amend- 
ment. The rates are unreasonable and exorbitant. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will accept the amendment and let it go to 
conference, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I want 
unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that in the debate upon 
this amendment euch Senator be limited to five urinutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so agreed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
recognized. 
lina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to speak on this 
amendnrent, If the Senator wants to limit debate to 10 minutes, 
I shall not object to that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that the Senator from 
North Carolina desires to object to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that was entered into. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would rather have the limitation made 10 
minutes, 

Mr. FESS. 
yield to nre? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I change the request and ask that no Senator 
may speak longer than 10 minutes, or more than once on the 
amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and ‘it is so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance has just made the statement that he 
would accept this amendment in so far as he can do so in- 
dividually, and take it to conference, although he was opposed 
to some of the rates contained in it. It seems to me that before 
this action is taken there should be an explanation of what is 
accomplished by the anrendment. In other words, I would like 
to know what the amendment does in so far as the classifica- 
tions are concerned as compared with the existing law, and also 
I would like to be informed as to what increases or decreases 
this amendment provides in so far as the existing law upon the 
commodities covered by this paragraph is concerned. 

I think the Senate is entitled to that information before any 
action is taken accepting an amendment covering an entire 
paragraph. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 
I will yield to any Senator who will give us any information. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have not the information as to the neces- 
sity for the rates, but when the matter was up before I pointed 
out that there were 100 per cent increases in some of the items 
or specifications in the amendment. It certainly needs to be 
discussed. 


Mr. SMOOT. 


Ohio is 


to make a request for 


The Senator from Wisconsin was 
Does he yield to the Senator from North Caro- 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Wisconsin 


there objection? The Chair 


Mr. President, I refer to mica waste and scrap, 
appearing on page 2 of the amendment, and valued at more than 


or, 


& cents a pound, to be dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem. 
is no justification for that, in my opinion. 
Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield further? | 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


There 


I yield. 
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Mr. COUZENS. I desire to point out that that is not the 
only rate that is unjustified. But when the Senator says he 
will accept the amendment and let it go to conference I would 
like to know what his intentions are, whether he is going to 
fight in conference to have these rates adopted or whether he 
is going to submit to lower rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to insist upon the lower rates. I 
made the statement because I did not want any misunderstand- 
ing as to my attitude when it went to conference. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator does not represent the Senate 
in conference when he disagrees with an amendment adopted 
by the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have given the notice now to that effect. 

I would like to get along with the bill. We have been in ses- 
sion this morning nearly two hours and have not done a single 
thing on the bill, and I believe we ought now to confine ourselves 
to these amendments and get the amendments the best we can 
and get the bill to conference. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am as anxious as is 
the Senator from Utah to make progress with the bill, but I do 
not think we are making progress with the bill if we accept 
these amendments without knowing what changes they make in 
existing law. 

I have a table in my hand. I would like to read it, so that 
Senators may know exactly what this amendment does. The 
table is furnished me by one of the experts from the Tariff 
Commission. 

Unmanufactured mica under the act of 1922 was dutiable at 
4 cents per pound. The House of Representatives continued 
the duty at 4 cents per pound. The Senate Finance Committee 
reported it at 4 cents per pound, and the pending amendment 
maintains the duty at 4 cents per pound. This refers to un- 
manufactured mica valued at not over 15 cents per pound. 

On unmanufactured mica valued at over 15 cents per pound 
the act of 1922 provided a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, the 
House of Representatives gave an increase of 2 cents per 
pound plus 25 per cent ad valorem, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee reported 2 cents per pound plus 25 per cent ad valorem, 
and the proposed amendment increases that bracket from 2 
cents per pound to 4 cents per pound plus 25 per cent ad 
valorem. In other words, a compound duty is provided, and 
as compared with the act of 1922 there is a specific duty of 4 
cents per pound added to the 25 per cent ad valorem which 
is carried in the present law. 

On cut or trimmed, dimensioned mica, the rate under the act 
of 1922 was 30 per cent ad valorem. The House of Repre- 
sentatives fixed the rate at 30 per cent ad valorem, the Senate 
Finance Committee recommended 35 per cent ad valorem, the 
pending amendment steps that up to 40 per cent ad valorem, or 
an increase of 10 per cent ad valorem over the existing law. 

Films and splittings, uncut, not over 0.0012 of an inch thick, 
under the act of 1922 carried a rate of 30 per cent ad valorem ; 
the House of Representatives made the rate 30 per cent ad 
valorem, the Senate Finance Committee made the rate 25 per 
cent ad valorem, and the proposed amendment fixes the rate at 
25 per cent ad valorem, or a reduction of 5 per cent ad valorem 
under the rate in existing law. 

On such mica over 0.0012 of an inch thick the rate in the 
1922 act was 30 per cent ad valorem, the House of Representa- 
tives made the rate 30 per cent ad valorem, the Senate Finance 
Committee lowered the rate to 25 per cent ad valorem, in the 
proposed amendment the rate is raised to 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem, which is 10 per cent higher than the rate in existing law. 

I would like to know why there should be a reduction of 5 
per cent ad valorem under the rate in existing law on films or 
splittings not over 0.0012 of an inch thick, and why there should 
be a 10 per cent increase in the ad valorem rate on films or 
splittings over 0.0012 of an inch. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Just a moment. I would like to get 
my questions in. I will not have time to argue the matter, 
but I would like to ask some questions about it. 

On films and splittings dimensioned, under the act of 1922 
the rate was 40 per cent ad valorem, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives it was left the same, and in the Finance Committee 
the rate was made the same, but the proposed amendment in- 
creases the rate 5 per cent ad valorem, 

On plates built up and manufactured, the rate is 40 per cent 
ad valorem in the act of 1922, the same in the bill as it passed 
the House, the same recommendation was made by the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the same rate is carried in the proposed 
amendment. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has three minutes 
left. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On phlogopite, untrimmed, the rate in 
the act of 1922 was 10 per cent, in the House of Representatives 
20 per cent, in the Senate Finance Committee 5 per cent, in the 
proposed amendment 15 per cent, or an increase of 5 per cent 
over the rate in existing law and 10 per cent over the recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee. 

On waste valued at Dot over 5 cents per pound, the act of 


1922 made the rate 10 per cent ad valorem, the House of Repre- | 


sentatives made it 20 per cent, the Finance Committee recom- 
mended 5 per cent, and the pending amendment proposes 25 


per cent, or a 15 per cent increase over the rate in existing law | 
the | 
| tured products, because they were already high enough as a 
On such material valued at over 5 cents per pound, the rate | 
was 10 per cent ad valorem in the act of 1922, in the bill as it | 


and a 20 per cent increase over the 


Finance Committee. 


recommendation of 


passed the House 20 per cent, the Senate Finance Committee 
recommended 5 per cent, and the proposed amendment imposes 
a specific duty of 4 cents a pound, equivalent to 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

In other words, in ad 
amendment recommends a 
ing law. 

On ground mica the act of 1922 imposed a rate of 20 per cent 
ad valorem, the House of Representatives fixed the rate at 20 
per cent ad valorem, the Finance Committee recommended a 
reduction to 5 per cent ad valorem, and the proposed amend- 
ment restores the duty to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that with a complicated 
amendment of this kind, with all of these changes, which to 
the casual reader do not seem to be consistent, there should be 
an explanation before the Senate takes action upon the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I discussed this matter a few 
days ago when we had it up, and I do not like to have to go over 
it again. 

The Senator complains about the increase in the rate on cer 
tain raw materials of mica. He has very little to say about the 
decreased duties upon the raw materials. He refers to ground 
mica, which was made dutiable in the bill as it passed the House 
at 20 per cent and by the Senate Finance Committee reduced to 
5 cents a pound. He refers to that as one of the excessive in- 


creases, 


valorem equivalents, the 


also 20 per cent. 

The truth is, the reduction made by the Senate committee 
from the bill as it passed the House was an excessive reduction. 
The Senate committee reduced the rate 75 per cent from that 
proposed by the House, and the proposition in this amendment 
is simply to restore the House rate. 
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| is to-day closed down. 
proposed | 
23 per cent increase over the exist- | 
| apart. 


The present rate and the rate of the 1909 act was | : 
| to be waste it pays duty as 
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Mr. SIMMONS. My only interest in the matter is to secure 
for the producers of the raw material of mica in this country a 
duty which is commensurate with the duty which has been im- 
posed in the bill upon the finished product. 

The trouble with the amendment adopted as in Committee of 
the Whole is that it imposed very high rates of duty upon the 
finished product as compared to the rates imposed upon the raw 
product. I announced at the time the amendment was before us 
that I had discovered, after consultation with experts of the 
Treasury and the Tariff Commission, that the paragraph was 
unbalanced and that I thought the whole paragraph ought to be 
written not with a view to raising the duties on the manufac- 


rule, but rewritten for the purpose of imposing a higher duty 
upon the raw material, much of which is produced in my State, 
North Carolina being one of the largest mica-producing States 
in the Union. 

My information is that nearly every mine in North Carolina 
We now produce chiefly the cheaper 
class of mica. We produce what is known as splittings, which 
is nothing more than the result of tearing the different films 
They produce largely what is known scrap mica. 
Every one of these raw materials in the bill is subject to very 
active foreign competition, every one of them is carried in the 
bill at an extremely low rate, and mica mines in this country 
which produce this class of mica are, according to my informa- 
tion, not about to shut down, but are already shut down, be- 
cause while the manufacturers of mica in this country have 
enjoyed a high rate of protection the producers of the raw 
material, who own the soil in which God placed the mica, and 
who dig that product out of the soil, many of these mines being 
owned by farmers, have been neglected in tariff making upon 
this question. My interest is solely the interest of the land 
owner, the farm owner, the mine owner, and the men who work 
in the mines, to see that the raw material treated upon a 
parity with the manufactured product—that and that only. 

Large amounts of mica are imported, not under the 
schedule but under the waste provision in the general tariff 
This so-called waste could be used to some extent in producing 
splittings. Instead of being classed as an unenumerated waste 
it is here placed in the mica schedule so that if it is really mica 
waste it pays less than 1 cent a pound, while if it is 


as 


Is 


mica 


too valuable 
unmwanufactured mica. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, white mica, so called, is pro- 
duced abroad, largely in Madagasear and India, and is split 
by the very cheap labor of those two countries and sent to this 
country in competition with mica produced in North Carolina 


| and in the State of my friend the Senator from New Hampshire 


Now, with reference to unmanufactured mica, the Senator from | 


Wisconsin makes objection to the fact that the House and the 


Senate Finance Committee rate on unmanufactured mica selling | 


at more than 15 cents a pound, being 2 cents a pound and 25 per 
cent ad valorem, was raised to 4 cents a pound plus 25 per cent 
ad valorem. The amount of the specific duty upon mica is of 
very little consequence, because the mica averages about 60 
cents a pound and some a dollar a pound, and as it goes up in 
value or price, of course, the benefit of the specific rate dis- 
appears to a large extent. That rate was raised to 4 cents. 
Why? Because the statistics show that the importations of mica 
unmanufactured valued at above 15 cents a pound during the 
last three years amounted to over $1,751,000, while the total 
production in the United States of all mica was $1,343,000. In 
other words, the importation of this grade of mica into the 
United States was over one and one-fourth times the actual pro- 
duction in this country of all mica. Under these circumstances 
it was supposed that that grade of mica was entitled to an in- 
crease in tariff duty. 

Again, Mr. President, it is contended that there is an increase 
in the rates on splittings. The duties on splittings are in- 
creased. Due to the wonderful development in the use of films, 
the use of mica films has increased, and they demand a new 
classification. The grade of splittings that now compete with 
the American industry was increased. The 1913 act, the 1922 
act, and the House bill carried a duty of 30 per cent. This 
grade exceeds 0.0012 of an inch in thickness. Because our 


| Carolina |Mr. Simmons] about the mi 


imports were largest in this grade, the rate was made 40 per | 


cent. The grade that needed less protection was reduced to 
per cent. My only interest 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
10 minutes. 

Mr. KEAN. 


=v 


Very well 


or | 


. | Carolina, 
If the Senator will pardon me, I have only | 


[Mr. Keyes]. The Tariff Commission can give really no defi- 
nite figures of the cost of production in either Madagascar or 
India, because they have not been able to find it definitely, but 
we all know that in those two countries labor is very cheap. 
We all know these products are coming into the United States 
from those countries and that the mines in North Carolina and 
New Hampshire are closed down because of that competition. 
As to whether or not the figures are exactly right, I do not 
know, and I do not pretend to know. 

There is another mica that comes here in crude form, nearly 
altogether from Canada. That is an amber mica. It 
by machinery, and the machinery set up in my 
Valparaiso, Ind. That product is called phlogopite. Personally 
the one secticn of the bill in which I was interested had to 
with phlogopite untrimmed, and there is a provision for a rate 
of 15 per cent ad valorem. That not in 
the white mica produced in the other States, and in order that 
I might get this rate, if I could, in the bill for the protectior 
of my people, I had to consult with the Senator from North 

produced in his State 
Hampshire [Mr. Kevegs}. 


is split 
State at 


is 


is competit:on with 


and also with the Senator from New 
The Tariff Commission then said that the whole thing ought 
to be rewritten for the purpose of clarification, that it is not 
now susceptible of proper administration because of the lan 
guage of the paragraphs. Therefore, they rewrote the para- 
graphs. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that the experts at our instigation proceeded to try to bal- 
ance the rates, and they found that the increases on the raw 
material were necessary to balance the paragraph. 

Mr. WATSON. That true. At all 
the provision for clarification purposes, 
white mica were then suggested by the 
with which I had nothing. to 
phlogopite were the rates suggested by my manu! 
friends in my State. Of course, that is a reduction 
they are getting, because at present what they get 


is 


North 

on 
icturing 
on what 
comes in 
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at 25 per cent, and the amendment provides for a lower rate, 
© that so fur as amber mica is concerned it is a reduction and 
not an increase, and if all that is desired is a reduction regard- 
les of anything else, then those who desire it get what they 
want so far as that particular phase of the paragraph is con- 
cerned 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that the producers of mica were here demanding rates on the 
ruw materiai three or four times higher than those written in 


the bill, but the experts were told to figure it out with a view 


to finding out what rates on the raw material would be commen- 
urate with the rates on the finished product. 

Mr. WATSON, Yes; that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in just a few words I want to 
state what the changes really are in ad valorem duties, trans- 
lating the specific duties into equivalent ad valorem duties 
upon cach of the paragraphs. 

The unmanufactured mica, valued at not over 15 cents a 


pound, has the same rate to-day, 4 cents a pound, but valued 
15 cents a pound the equivalent ad valorem is 31 per cent 
ainst 25 per cent. Of course, that is a high-grade material. 

The next is cut or trimmed mica, which all comes from India, 
The present rate is 30 per cent and that has been increased to 
10 per cent. 

Films or splittings, uncut, not over twelve ten-thousandths of 
an inch thick, carry a present rate of 30 per cent and the pro- 
posed rate is 25 per cent. 

That is made in India, is not made in this country, and there- 
fore there is a 5 per cent decrease from the present rate. Over 


ove! 


ms i 
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| the vote referred to by the Senator from North Carolina? 


0.0012 of an inch thick—the present law is 30 per cent—and the | 


rate has been raised by the amendment to 40 per cent. Of 
course those are all made from the finer articles to which I 
have just referred. 


The plates and built-up mica, manufactured, are unchanged 


in rate. They carry 40 per cent clear through. 

Phlogopite, untrimmed, is increased from 10 per cent to 15 
per cent. I will state, however, that that is in litigation at the 
present time, and of course I do not know what the decision of 
the court will be. 

On the waste, from either the mine or the manufacturing of 


the present product, the rate has been increased from 10 per 


cent to 25 per cent. Mr. President, I say there is no justifica- 
tion for that increase. That is the one to which I referred in 
my opening statement when I said that I certainly would not 
agree to it in conference if I could help it. That is on the 
waste, where the rate has been increased from 10 per cent to 
25 per cent. 

Mr. President, the other item covers mica valued at over 5 


cents per pound, the rate on which was 10 per cent. The rate 
now proposed is 4 cents per pound, which is equivalent to 33 
per cent; in other words, it is an increase from 10 per cent to 
33 per cent. Those are the two items, I will say to the Senator 
from North Carolina, to which I said I could not agree, and I 
would not agree to them in conference, if I could prevent it. 
That is the picture as it is. 

Mr. KEAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to interrupt the Senator from Utah. 


| 


I simply want to put in the Recorp a statement that the pro- | 


duction in the United States of mica built up, manufactures of 
mica, known as waste and scrap, was 6,280,000 pounds in 1927, 
and the importations were about 8,000,000 pounds. 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey has 
the floor, 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the rate proposed is an increase of 250 per 
cent, 

Mr. SIMMONS, It is the same increase as that made by | 


the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 
cent. 
Mr. SIMMONS. On scrap. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the rate in the House bill was 20 per cent, 
which was an increase of 100 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That particular item was never dutiable as 
mica; it is known as waste; but the situation with reference to 
th: scrap mica is that there is a domestic production of 6,000,000 
pounds and importations of 8,000,000 pounds which come from 
the country of the cheapest labor in the world. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, if mica were found in the United 
States as it is in India or Madagascar, I would be in favor of 


the provision in the House bill was 20 per 
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an increased duty, but God Almighty has not placed the deposits 
of mica in America in such quantities that mica can be ob- 
tained in sheets such as are necessary for electrical purposes 
and for many other uses. 

I think an increase in the duty would be a mistake, because 
in New Hampshire, north of Lake Superior, and in the State of 
the distinguished Senator from North Carolina it is found only 
in comparatively small sheets. In India mica is found in sheets 
as large as the top of one of these desks, whereas in this 
country a sheet of mica large as this piece of paper [indicating] 
is considered to be a large piece. 

Under those circumstances it does not seem to me that it 
would be in the interest of the manufacturers or in the interest 
of the people of the United States to increase the rate of duty 
on mica. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana, [Putting the 
question.] By the sound the noes have it, and the amendment 
to the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. WATSON. Now, Mr. President, I wish to offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk, being a part of the previ- 
ous amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there has been a misunder- 
standing about the vote which was taken a moment ago. I did 
not know the vote was being taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reconsidering 
The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was the vote just had on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Indiana? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I desire a yea-and-nay vote upon that 
amendment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote whereby the amend- 


ment was rejected has been reconsidered, and the question now 
is upon agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
was ohne amendment, was it not, I will ask the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. WATSON. I will say, with the consent of the Chair, 
that it was all one amendment, but when the Chair declared 
our amendment defeated—and I say “ our amendment ” because 
we were both interested in it—I offered the one in which I was 
interested as a separate proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon the 
original amendment of the Senator from Indiana, and I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRDSIDENT. Does the Senator desire a recon- 
sideration of the former vote, so that he may request the yeas 
and nays on the original amendment, or does he merely want 
the yea-and-nay vote on the amendment now proposed by the 
Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want a reconsideration of the vote had 
a few moments ago, and a yea-and-nay vote on the adoption 
of the original amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote has been reconsidered. 
The Senator from North Carolina suggests the absence of a 
quorum, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Keyes Simmons 
Ashurst George La Follette Smoot 
Baird Glass McCulloch Steck 
Barkley Glenn McKellar Steiwer 
Bingham Goff McMaster Sullivan 
Black Goldsborough MeNary; Swanson 
Blaine Greene Metcal Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Grundy Moses Thomas, Okla, 
Borah Hale Norbeck Townsend 
Bratton Harris Norris Trammell 
srookhart Harrison Nye Tydings 
Capper Hastings Oddie Vandenberg 
Connally Ilatfield Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hawes Patterson Walsh, Mont, 
Couzens Hayden Phipps Waterman 
Cutting Hebert Pittman Watson 
Dale Heflin Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
| Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. 
Fess Jones Schall 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum is present, 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. WaTSON] as a substitute for the 
paragraph adopted as in Committee of the Whole. The Senator 
Is the 


from North Carolina has demanded the yeas and nays. 
demand seconded? 

















% 





es 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Deneen], I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GiteTtT}. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] to the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcotr] and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I note the absence of the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. SrerpHENS], with whom I have a general pair. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHorr- 
RIDGE] and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. GLENN. Has the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CARAWAY] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GLENN. I have a special pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas, and accordingly refrain from voting. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
the junior Senator from Virginia |[Mr. GLAss] voted? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a nontransferable pair with the 
junior Senator from Virginia, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SurpsTeap] with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 32 
YEAS—36 

Jones 
Keyes 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ind 
NAYS—32 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
Metcalf 
Norris 
Nye 
Patterson 
Schall 
NOT VOTING—28 
Norbeck 
Overman 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Reed 


Has 


. as follows: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Bratton 
Brovkhart 
Cutting 
Dale 
Fletcher 
Goff 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
liawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 


Robsion, Ky. 
Simmons 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 
Watson 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 


Couzens 

bill 

Fess 

Frazier 
Goldsborough 
Harris 
Harrison 
Kean 


Sheppard 
Smoot 

Steck 
Thomas, Oxla. 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Glass 
Glenn 
Gould 
Howell 
Johnson 
George Kendrick Robinson, Ark, 
Gillett King Shipstead 

So Mr. Watson's amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

The Learstative CLerRK. Maple sugar and sirup, paragraph 
508, page 122. 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 
an amendment; that is all. 

Mr. FESS. I submit a unanimous-consent request that the 
debate on this paragraph be limited to not more than 10 minutes 
to each Senator, and not more than one speech to each Senator, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I move that in paragraph 
503, page 122, line 6, the 9 cents a pound be made 6 cents a 
pound, and that on line 7 the 6 cents a pound be made 4 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we have already agreed that the rates 
should be 8 cents in line 6 and 54 cents in line 7. 


singham 
Brock 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Deneen 


Shortridge 
Smith 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Wagner 
Walcott 


state the next 


I desire to offer 
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IT think that is what was done as in Com- 
There was some change made in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. Be that as it may, whatever the figures 
were, I desire to make them on maple sugar 6 cents and on 
maple sirup 4 cents. 

Now, Mr. President, if I may have the attention of the Senate, 
when this matter was discussed in Committee of the Whole and 
the action of the Committee of the Whole was taken, it was on 
the theory that Canada, from which maple sirup and maple 
sugar come, had imposed a bounty payable to the producers of 
maple sugar and maple sirup in that country. I should like to 
have the attention of the chairman of the committee, and I 
want to ask him now, in the beginning of the discussion, because 
I do not want to take up any unnecessary time, if that was not 
a fact? 

Mr. SMOOT. My attention was called away. 
ator please repeat his question? 

Mr. HARRISON. I said that the action of the Committee of 
the Whole in increasing from the present figure the rate on 
maple sugar and maple sirup was taken because it was repre- 
sented to the Committee of the Whole that Canada had given a 
bounty on maple sugar and maple sirup. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the statement that was made, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
the Whole acted. 

Mr. President, the present duty on maple sirup and maple 
Sugar is 4 cents. I have moved to make .& on maple sugar 6 
cents. I have given an increase of 2 cents a pound on maple 
sugar, and on maple sirup I propose that it shall remain as it is 
I do that because, on an investigation by the Tariff Commission, 
they found that as to maple sugar the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad was 5% cents a pound. My amend 
ment carries half a cent more than the Tariff Commission rec- 
ommended. They found, as to maple sirup, that the difference 
in the cost of production was 3% cents. I 
cent more than that. 

When this matter was before the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole, the chairman of the committee [Mr. Smoor] made 
this statement: 


Mr. HARRISON. 
mittee of the Whole. 


Will 


the Sen- 


And upon that statement the Committee of 


have given half a 


If it had not been for a bounty, the committee wo 
ommended the rate in the bill. 


iid not have ree- 


And so, running throughout, that statement was made 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield so that 
I can answer ?—because we are limited in time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a bounty now, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is no bounty in Canada on maple 
sugar and maple sirup. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a 
bounty. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
issue. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam not going to confuse it 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to read and submit here some 
letters from the governments of the Provinces of Canada; and 
the Senator from Utah also has in his possession a letter which 
I hope he will read to the Senate which says that there is no 
bounty. 


direct bounty, but what amounts to a 


I hope the Senator will not confuse the 


If there were a bounty up there, I would not fight a reasonable 
increase; but I submit, in view of the situation, that there is no 
justification in the world fer rates over 4 and 6 cents a pound; 
and 6 cents on maple sugar is 2 cents more than the present law. 
Indeed, in the Underwood low it was 3 cents on each. 
one interest that dominates the market, 
here—the Cary sugar interest. 

Here is a letter from the department ef agriculture, Ottawa, 
Canada: 


There is 


both in Canada and 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ottawa, January 22, 1930. 
The Joun G, Paton Co. (1INC.), 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: Replying to inquiry as to whether or 
department has done anything in the way of bounties or assistance to 
the maple-sugar industry in Canada, I beg to advise you that the Fed 
eral Government has absolutely no appropriation for such a purpose and 
has never made any contribution toward the assistance of this industry, 
nor does it anticipate doing so. I may say that the Canadian minister 
at Washington has been advised to this effect 

I may say further that I know that no bounty on has 
been paid by either of the Provinces of Ontario or Quebec, and since 


your 


not this 


maple sugar 
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about 98 per cent of all the maple sugar produced in Canada comes 
from these two Provinces, it is quite safe to say that absolutely no bonus 
of any kind is paid by any government in Canada to this industry. 
Yours very truly, 
J. H. GrispaLe, Deputy Minister. 
Here is one from the department of agriculture of Quebec: 
DuPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 
OFFICE OF THE MINISTER, 
Quebec, January 21, 1930. 
JOUN Paton & Co., 
230 Park Avenuc, New York City. 
NTLEMEN : 


ts. 


Gr At your request and referring to the 
the United States Senate on Friday, January 17, 
ernment or the Province of Quebec government are paying a bounty to 
Canadian of products of about 4% cents per pound, 
1 beg to inform you that the government of this Provinee, of which the 
produ maple approximately 75 per cent of 
the t has never paid and does not pay any bounty 
to its produce products. 


statement made in 
that the Canadian Goy- 


producers maple 


tion of products represents 


otal value for Canada, 
rs of maple 
Furthermore, you may state that we have no intention of paying any 
bounty to these producers at any time, now or in the future. 
Yours truly, 
J. L. Herron, Minister of Agriculture. 


Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
ll to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DALE. I do not want to take the time of the Senator; 
but while those letters both say that they have not paid a 
bounty, the question simply turns on the meaning of the word 
“bounty.” They do not deny that they have done what is sub- 
stantially the same thing as paying a bounty. 

Mr. HARRISON. They have done this up there in one of 
the Provinces, just as we have done in this country. We have 
appropriated money to farm bureaus in this country in order to 
help them. One case in Canada will be cited where $10,000, or 
some amount, was appropriated by the Government to help in 
the erection of a refinery somewhere. We cooperate all over 
this country in experimental work in this industry and that 
industry; but that is not any bounty at all. 


yi 


I submit that the whole testimony and all the facts show that 
there is no bounty paid, and it seems to me that it ought not 


to be represented to the Senate that there is a bounty paid to 
those people at all, and that the amendments I have offered 
giving a differential on maple sugar and maple sirup of 2 cents 
should be agreed to. Such a differential has never been granted 
before in any tariff bill. In the Payne-Aldrich bill the rates 
were 4 and 4, in the Underwood bill 3 and 3, in the act of 1922 
4 and 4. There ought to be some differential, and I have made 
it 2 cents. 
is 3 cents on the maple sirup and on the maple sugar 5 cents. 
I have made the rates 6 and 4. I submit that no argument can 
be made for making them anything else. 

I was in hopes that the chairman of the committee, in view 
of these facts, would say that the Senate ought to rescind its 
action as in Committee of the Whole, holding that these rates 
were fair. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House made the rate 714. 

Mr. HARRISON, Oh, yes; the rate was put at that figure 
because it was represented that there was a bounty paid, and 
there is no bounty paid, and no evidence can be produced that 
there is a bounty paid. Here are letters from the secretaries 
of agriculture of those countries, and the Senator himself has 
a letter which shows there is no bounty paid. The only thing 
that can be shown is that they appropriated some money to help 
carry on experimental activities up there, just as we have done 
in this country, except that we have appropriated a hundred 
times as much as they have up there. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did I talk 10 minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator did. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I regret that there have 
been few opportunities when I could speak for a farm product 
raised in quantities in my State, but here is one in which my 
State is greatly interested. Not alone is New York interested 
but New England and the North Atlantic and Lake States gen- 
erally, Vermont, New York, and Ohio being the leading pro- 
ducers. If we are going to do anything to help the farmer in 
any matter whatever, I am sure we should give relief in this 
particular item. 

I find that the importations for last year, largely from 
Canada, of course, amounted to 6,954,530 pounds, over $1,000,000 
worth of maple sugar coming into this country from abroad. 
Besides, we imported a very large quantity of maple sirup. 
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It is needless to say that the labor cost in Canada is less than 
it is here. We find that to be true also with regard to wheat. 
The wheat farmer of Canada has a great advantage over the 
American wheat farmer. 

There are thousands of farmers in the northern section of 
our country who depend largely upon what comes from the 
sugar sap. It would seem to me a great mistake to lower the 
rate beyond the point to which we have already gone. 

When the matter was in Committee of the Whole the Finance 
Committee amendments were reduced. The proposed rates were 
reduced both on sirup and sugar, and it is too bad if we are to 
think of going further than that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. They were reduced because it was repre- 
sented that there was a bounty, and the Senator from Utah, in 
charge of the bill, stated, as appears on page 1773 of the Recorp, 
on January 16: 


Why can we not agree to the rate as proposed; and if the Senator 
ascertains there is no bounty paid on the commodity, then we will 
reconsider it? 


Mr. COPELAND. Anyhow, because of the possibility that the 
statement about the bounty was a mistaken one, the Senate did 
lower the rate. 

There are some products raised upon the farm which are 
essentially the products in which the women folks and the chil- 
dren of the household are interested. The fourth greatest in- 
dustry in the United States to-day is the poultry and egg busi- 
ness. The eggs which are gathered on the farm are sold to 


| get the money to buy the hair ribbons and the shoes and the pair 


of skates and some of the luxuries in the farm home. It is like- 
wise true that there is a great deal of maple sirup and maple 
sugar made in humble farm homes, not where they have a great 
sugar bush, but where they have simply a small number of 
trees, perhaps shade trees, 

On my own farm in New York I have probably 150 sugar 
maples. I have never tapped them, but they are very old trees, 
and when one of them is blown down, as happens occasionally 
because of their age and their being rotten at the core, it is 
interesting to find the number of tap scars that have been left in 
those trees. I have no question but that on the old farm where 
I live the women of the household and the children in olden 
days were the recipients of the income which came from the sale 
of maple sirup and maple sugar made from the sap of those 
ancient trees. 

We have reduced the rate from that proposed by the com- 
mittee, and I trust there will be no further reduction. I make 
this plea in the name of a great many farm homes in my State, 
from which I have received letters urging that this rate be 
maintained. I trust that the amendments proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi will be defeated. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, the tariff act of 1922 fixed the 
rate on maple sugar at 4 cents a pound, and on maple sirup 
the same, by the pound on maple sirup, 4 cents on each. A 
gallon or sirup weighs 3%, pounds more than the sirup itself 
There- 


would weigh and does weigh when it is reduced to sugar. 
fore, at 4 cents a pound it would be subject to 14 cents more 
duty as sirup than as sugar. 

The result of that has been that nearly all the maple imports 
have been reduced to sugar. The shippers have been forced 
to bring it in as sugar in order to get the advantage of the 
duty. To bring this inequality of duty as nearly as possible 
up to an even balance, when the bill came from the House it 
carried a duty on sugar of 7% cents a pound and on sirup of 
5 cents per pound. That was done merely for the equalization, 
so to speak, of the two products, the sugar and the sirup. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate fixed the duty on sugar 
at 9 cents a pound and on sirup at 6 cents a pound; that is, 
they raised the duty on the sugar a cent and a half and on the 
sirup 1 cent. 

What was the result of the old duty on the importations? 
Of course, it is well known that nearly all the importations 
of maple products come from Canada, in fact, from the Province 
of Quebec. When the old tariff carried in the 1922 act took 
effect, there were imported into the United States from Canada 
a little short of 2,000,000 pounds of maple sugar and about 
9,000 gallons of sirup. Immediately from that time the im- 
portations rose steadily in quantity each year until in 1929, as 
per the records of the customs in the State of Vermont alone, 
there were imported 10,418,764 pounds of sugar,-as compared 
with less than 2,000,000 pounds when the duty was put on in 
1922. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it is a fact, however, that 
the importations of maple sirup constantly decreased, so that 
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they were converting ft into sugar and bringing it in in the 
sugar state. 
Mr. DALE. 


No, Mr. President; the Senator is wrong about 
that. 


The importations of maple sirup also increased. The im- 


portations of maple sirup increased from 9,000 gallons to more | 


than 40,000 gallons. And largely as a result of the greatly 
increased importations, the production of maple sirup and maple 
sugar has fallen off on this side of the line, directly as a result 
of the tariff. 

The importations have increased five or six times, and yet on 
our side of the line the production of maple sugar has de- 
creased; and to-day, as per statements of the Department of 
Agriculture, in the State of Vermont the farmers are tapping 
only about half the trees they could tap. Not only that, they 
are cutting down their sugar trees because under the present 
tariff there is no use trying to compete with the Canadian 
importations, 

That condition alone, it would seem, is sufficient to cause us 
to raise the tariff. But there is another reason why we are 
asking for this increase. When the bill was under considera- 
tion, dealers in maple products did state before the committee 
that there were inducements made by the Canadian Govern- 
ment under which the producers of sugar were greatly helped. 
That is what they call a bounty. If I had more time, I would 
like to go into that a little more in detail; but speaking of the 
very letter which the Senator from Mississippi has read, this 
is what is stated. This letter is from the Canadian legation, 
an‘i goes on further to state: 


It is desired to point out that the activities and cooperation ex- 
tended to the maple-sugar industry by the provincial authorities of the 
Province of Quebec is solely for the purpose of improving the quality 
of the products of that industry, particularly with a view to the pro- 
duction of grades lighter in color. 


Of course we concede that, but it has the same effect. They 
state in that very letter that the Government is helping the 
producers, and they give the reasons for the help; but that 
reason does not change the fact. It has the same effect as a 
bounty. 

On January 27 my colleague the senior Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. GREENE] sent to the chairman of the sugar division of the 
United States Tariff Commission a group of documents. I want 
to quote a little from some of those documents. The following 
statement is based upon the exhibits that were sent up there. 

An examination of the public accounts of the Province of 
Quebec shows that appropriations are made annually by the 
Quebec government for the improvement of grades of maple 
sugar and maple sirup and for educational work. 

Exhibits 4 to 11 relate to gifts, loans, and bonuses from the 
Quebec government to the cooperative association, as follows: 
Mr. Albert Savoie, a merchant of Plessisville, made affidavit on 
the 20th day of January, 1930, that he was present at a meeting 
of the sugar producers, at which meeting Mr. Caron, minister 
of agriculture, declared in public that he gave a bonus of 
$10,000 and that he loaned $5,000 more to that company. It is 
not a bounty, no; but it is a bonus. What is the difference? 

Here is a translation of a letter from the minister of agri- 
culture, in which he states: 


Your letter of the 3d instant has been handed to me, and I am 
pleased to give you the following information: The department of agri- 
culture has given a bonus of $10,000 to the producers of sugar in 


Quebec to help them in building a warehouse, and has also loaned them 
$5,000 besides, 


They may not be bounties, but they are loans and bonuses, 
and this is exactly what the officials of Canada say they are 
doing. 
why the importations of maple sugar have so greatly increased 
and why the production on this side of the line has decreased. 

It seems to me that under these conditions we can do no less 
than grant this little increase in rate on which we agreed in 
Committee of the Whole, and the only reason for changing what 
we agreed to in Committee of the Whole is because of a little 
play on the word “ bounty.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if loans made to coopera- 
tives in Canada is a bonus or bounty, as the advocates of this 
increase in duty have contended, then every expenditure made 
by the Department of Agriculture of this Government for the 
improvement of standards for agricultural products and for 
the experimental stations which are conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of this Government is a bonus or a bounty 
to the agricultural products produced in the United States. If 
the argument is sound as made by the advocates of this duty 
that this expenditure on the part of the Province of Quebec is a 
bonus or bounty, then all the activities of the Department of 
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Commerce and the Bureau of Standards in endeavoring to 
improve the methods of manufacture and to improve the stand- 
ards of manufactured products of this country is a bonus or 
bounty to the manufactured commodities produced in the United 
States. 

I do not believe that a careful analysis of the argument will 
permit any person with an open mind to come to the conclusion 
that the activities which have been entered into by the Cana- 
dian Provinces for the improvement of the standards of maple 
sugar produced in that country is or can legitimately be called 
either a bonus or a bounty. Would we want the Canadian 
Government to list as a bonus the appropriation made for the 
Department of Agriculture for the improvement of the kind and 
quality of agricultural products produced by this country and 
those commodities with 
that factor taken into consideration? Of course, we would not 
want it done, and if the Canadian Government attempted to 
do it we would make a protest against such an impossible and 
illogical argument being considered by that Government in the 
fixing of tariff duties. 

Mr. President, assuming for the moment that the argument 
is sound—— 

Mr. DALE. 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. How would the Senator construe the lending of 
money to concerns without interest? Would he construe that 
as a bounty or bonus? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
rate of interest. 

Mr. DALE. It is stated that they do not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have a photostatic copy of a letter 
of the department of agriculture of the Province of Quebec, 
dated September 7, addressed to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], in which it is stated: 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


I understand that the loans do bear a 


At the request of the John G. Paton Co., 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
I take pleasure in informing you that the Department of 
has given a grant of $10,000 to the Quebec 
Association an 


Agriculture 
Maple Sugar Producers’ 
aid for the erection of their plant at Plessisville, 
The department has also made a loan of $5,000 at 5 per cent interest, 
payable in five years, for the same building. The association has paid 
for the balance of the building with its own money. When complete 
the Plessisville plant will cost between $45,000 and $50,000. 


The department supplies graders in order to protect the buyers against 
any falsification. 


as 


These are the only grants and loans paid to the society since the 
erection of its plant up to date. The work of the department is exclu- 
sively of an educational character with a view to improving the quality 
of the maple products and insuring the best possible guaranties of 
purity and quality to the producers and buyers as well. 


Mr. President, if we justify this increase in duty on the 
ground that loans made to cooperatives in Canada are a bonus 
then the Federal Farm Board in making loans through the 
stabilization corporations to the farmers of this country is a 
bonus and bounty. Cunada will then be justified in taking the 
amount loaned through the Farm Board to the stabilization 
corporation and listing that sum as a bonus or bounty upon 
which they would establish duties against the agricultural 
products of this country. It seems to me that the argument 
does not stand analysis. 

But assuming for the moment that the argument is sound, I 
desire to read paragraph 303, on page 283, which is still in the 
pending bill: 


Whenever any country, dependency, colony, province, or other politt- 
cal subdivision of government, person, partnership, association, cartel, 
or corporation shall pay or bestow, directly or indirectly, any bounty 
or grant upon the manufacture or production or export of any article 
or merchandise manufactured or produced in such country, dependency, 
colony, province, or other subdivision of 
such article or merchandise is dutiable under the 
act, then upon the importation of any such article merchandise into 
the United States, whether the same shall be imported directly from 
the country of production or otherwise, and whether such article or 
merchandise is imported in the same condition as when exported from 
the country of production or has changed condition by 
manufacture or otherwise, there shall be levied and paid, in all such 
cases, in addition to the duties otherwise imposed by this act, an addi 
tional duty equal to the net amount of such bounty or grant 
the same be paid or besfowed. The of the Treasury shall 
from time to time ascertain and determine, or estimate, the net amount 
of each such bounty or grant, and shall declare the net amount 80 


political government, and 
provisions of this 


or 


been in re- 


, however 
Secretary 
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determined or estimated. 
all regulations he 


The Secretary of the Treasury shall make 
may deem necessary for the identification of such 
articles and merchandise and for the assessment and collection of such 
additional! duties, 


Mr. President, as I said a moment ago I do not believe that 
this bounty argument will stand analysis. It is 
bounty nor a bonus, It 


to improve the quality of the products produced by American 
farmers through the Department of Agriculture. It is similar 
to the amounts of money expended by practically every State in 
the Union through their county agents and through their State 
agricultural experiment 
methods of farming and the quality of the products grown by 
American farmers. I think it would be a great mistake for the 
Congress of the United States, in the face of declarations made 
by these governments through their official representatives that 
such bonuses or bounties do not exist in their respective coun- 
tries, to take that as a basis for our action. I hope the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi will prevail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering 
the two amendments en bloc? 

Mr. HARRISON. .I think they ought to 
bloc as a matter of fact. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I would like to know of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. DALE] whether he has any docu- 
mentary evidence as to the interest charged by these govern- 
ments which make the loans? 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. DALE. The letters seem to be somewhat contradictory, 
as illustrated by the one read by the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. La Fouterre], but I have a letter also from the depart- 
ment of agriculture, signed by Mr. Vaillancourt. After asking 
that the different societies subscribe to an agreement engaging 
themselves to consign their production to the society, which I 
assume to be a sort of assignment of them, this statement is 
made: 


be considered en 


The Chair hears no objection, and 


We will be able to loan 50 per cent of the purchase price of material 
up to $500 per member without interest. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Vermont what 
is the date of the letter from which he quoted and who it is 
from? 

Mr. DALE. I can not tell the Senator from Mississippi the 
date of the letter, because I handed the chairman of the Finance 
Committee the first two or three pages of it. It is evidently a 
circular issued by Mr. Vaillancourt, secretary and treasurer of 
the cooperative society. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I point out to the Senator from Ohio 
that the letter read by the Senator from Wisconsin was a letter 


addressed immediately to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], | 


chairman of the Finance Committee. I think it is from one of 
the Provinces of Canada, 
time authentic letters from the ministers of agriculture of 
Quebee and of Ottawa, Canada, which state specifically that 
there is no bounty. The Senator’s letter stated there was only 
a loan te help them build the plant. 

Mr. FESS. It was my understanding that, whether we call 
it a bounty or not, there was assistance given by the Govern- 
ment of Canada to this industry, and that is why I wanted to 
know whether there was any documentary evidence to that 
effect. I think that there is a basis for the increased duty, and 
I hope the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi will not 
prevail. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
further? 

Mr. FESS. 

Mr. HA 
matter, 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


Certainly. 


RRISON. The Senator wants to be fair in this 


The Senator said that he believed in retaining the 
rates adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON, Namely, 8 cents and 5 cents. Does the 
Senator from Ohio know that the chairman of the committee 
stated that the only justification for an increase in the rate 
is the report that a bounty is being paid? It has been clearly 
demonstrated that there is no bounty. Does the Senator know 
that when Mr. Coolidge, who came from Vermont, was Presi- 
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I have read and I have here at this | 
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dent of the United States, the Tariff Commission made an in- 
vestigation and presented the facts to the President, stating 
that if the maple-sugar duty was to be 5% cents the rate on 
sirup should be 3% cents, and he refused, even under that state- 
ment, to raise the rate on maple sugar, as he had a right to do, 
to 6 cents. President Coolidge did not even take that action. 
My amendment proposes to levy a duty half a cent a pound 
more than the Tariff Commission, after investigation, unani- 
mously reported the industry was entitled to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I do not want to continue the 
debate, but I understood what the Senator stated. I also recall 
what the chairman of the committee stated. He used the word 
“bounty,” but if there is assistance afforded under a different 


I take it for granted, however, that there is no bounty granted, 
according to the technical meaning of that word. 

Mr. HARRISON. Absolutely not. 

Mr. FESS. I think that is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi to the 
amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. A vote “yea” would be for a duty of 6 
cents a pound on maple sugar and 4 cents a pound on maple 
sirup instead of the amendment adopted as in Committee of 
the Whole, would it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi to the amendment adopted as in Committee of the 
Whole. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock], which I 
transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Prine], and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH], which 
I transfer to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], who 
is detained from the Senate by official business, and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer nry general pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grmuerr] to the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STEPHENS. Has the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Rosinson ] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have a pair with that Senator. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator fromr Missouri [Mr. Hawes] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with that Senator; 
and he not having voted, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Birase]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purrrs] with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyomring [Mr. Kenprick]. 

Mr. HARRISON. I change my vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 42, as follows: 
YEAS—27 

La Follette 
McMaster 
Norris 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Steck 
NAYS—42 
Goldsborough Keyes 
Greene McCulloch 
Grundy McNar 
Hale Metcal 
Harrison Moses 
Hastings Nye 
Hatfield Oddie Wagner 
Hebert Patterson Waterman 
Howell Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Johnson Schall 
Kean Shortridge 


Has 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Bratton 
Brookhart 


Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Cutting 
Harris 
Hayden 
Heflin 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 

, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Baird 
Borah 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 

Dill 

Fess 
Frazier 
Glenn 
Gof 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
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NOT VOTING—27 
Norbeck 
Overman 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 


Glass 
Gould 
Hawes 
Jones 
Kendrick 
George King Reed 
Gillett McKellar Robinson, Ind. 

So Mr. Harrison's amendment to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. I now move a reconsideration of the vote 
whereby my amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, just a moment. 


Bingham 
Blease 
Brock 
Deneen 
Fletcher 


Shipstead 
Smith 
Trammell 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Robinson, Ark. 


I know 


that many Senators came into the Chamber for the roll call who | 


had not heard the discussion and who, perhaps, were not 
familiar with the facts. They made inquiry and found that 
the Vermont Senators were interested in the item and voted 
against the amendment. I want to state to those Senators who 
cast their votes in the negative on the roll call that they have 
voted to increase the price of one of the essentials that go into 
the manufacture of tobacco in this country; that they have 
done it over the protest of the Tariff Commission; that they 
have done it over what was stated by the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance; and I was surprised to find that he had 
voted in the negative in this instance. 

As was stated in the discussion, the present duty is 4 cents a 
pound on maple sugar and 4 cents a pound on maple sirup. 
When the committee acted it recommended a large increase in 
those rates. The Senator from Utah, as I read from the Recorp, 
stated that it was because there had been a bounty granted in 
Canada. He was convinced, because he himself had the letters, 
but to-day letters were read from the ministers of agriculture 
of the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, in Canada, stating that 
there was no bounty. 

It has been shown that the Tariff Commission investigated 
this subject when Mr. Coolidge was President, who, I dare say, 
was interested in the maple sugar of Vermont as much as are 
the present Senators from Vermont or as is anyone else. When 
the 
production of maple sirup in Canada and the United States was 
3% cents a pound and 514 cents a pound in the case of maple 


sugar, the producers of those commodities asked for the increase | 


at the hands of the President under the authority of law, as he 
had a right to grant it, but he refused to give the increase. 


. . ' 
Yet, it being shown that there is no bounty, it being shown by 
the chairman of the committee, when the measure was in Com- 


mittee of the Whole, that the only reason for the increase was 


that a bounty was being paid, we find that Senators come in | 


and vote for this enormous increase, I believe up to 8 cents and 
5% cents, respectively. Such action is not justified by 
facts presented. 


I know some of the Senators voted under a misapprehension. | 
The amendment I offered did not propose to reduce the rates be- | 


low those in the present law, and, if adopted, it would increase 
those rates. The tariff on maple sirup in the law to-day is 4 
cents a pound and on maple sugar it is 4 cents a pound. The 
Tariff Commission said the rates ought to be 3% and 5% 
cents, respectively, giving a differential of 2 cents on maple 
sugar as against maple sirup. 
cents a pound on maple sugar and 4 cents a pound on maple 
sirup—half a cent a pound more than the Tariff Commission, 
from its investigation, unanimously ascertained to be the proper 
rate—and yet the Senate, under this new scheme, under the new 
order of things, have now voted this enormous increase. 


Mr. President, I have moved a reconsideration because I know | 


that Senators voted under a misapprehension of this fact, and 
I desire another vote on the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ovpte in the chair). The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON] to reconsider the vote whereby the amendment pro- 
posed by him to the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. And if I have misstated any fact, Mr. 
President, I wish the Senator from Utah would tell the Senate 
what it is, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I submit a unanimous-consent 
request that no Senator be permitted to speak longer than five 
minutes nor more than once on the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did state, among other reasons 
why the increase should be made, that I was informed that a 
bounty was given in Canada. 

What is the difference between a bounty and a gift? 
not see any difference at all. 
says: 


I can 
I have here the report, which 
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BONUS 
In regard to the payment of a Mr. Cary 
Finance Committee, page 338 of the printed hearings: 
“My argument has simply been that this duty should be increased to 
9 cents rather than 7% cents that the House gave, for the reason that 
the Government is paying the large benuses. * * * 
“The Government loans the 


bonus, stated before the 


money and builds the buildings for them 
and they sell the product at way below the price of our production on 
the American side.” 

On January 27 Senator Greene, of Vermont, sent to the Chief of the 
Sugar Division of the United States Tariff Commission a group of docu- 
ments in the form of exhibits bearing upon the question of a bonus paid 
by the Quebec Government to maple-sugar and maple-sirup producers 
through the Cooperative Maple Sugar Producers’ Association, with the 
request that a memorandum be prepared on the question for his use. 
The foliowing statement is based upon these exhibits: An examination 
of the public accounts of the Province of Quebec (Exhibits 1, 2, and 3) 
indicate that appropriations are made annually by the Quebee Govern- 
ment for the improvement of grades of maple sugar and maple sirup 
and for the educational work in the maple 
statement quoted above 
tion. Exhibits 4 to 11 
Government to 
Savoie, a 


industry, as set forth in the 
the 


bonuses 


from the memorandum of 
relate to gifts, and 
the Cooperative Association as follows: Mr. 
Albert merchant of Plessisville, made affidavit on the 20th 
day of January, 1930, that he was present at a meeting of the sugar- 
products companies in 1928, at which meeting Mr. Caron, minister of 
agriculture, declared in public that he gave a bonus of $10,000 and that 
he loaned $5,000 to the said company. 


Canadian 
from 


lega- 


loans, the 


That is one company. 


Mr. J. H. Vilandre, a resident of Danville, Province of Quebec, made 
affidavit under date of January 1930, that he present at a 
meeting of the Maple Sugar Producers’ Association, held at their factory 
at Plessisville, Quebec, in November, 1928, and that Hon. J. EB 
minister of agriculture, stated among other things: 


was 


99 
Caron, 


“You had a bonus from the Government of $10,000 and a loan from 
the Government of $5,000. 
of $171,000.” 


Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
two more, 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator read the letters that 
he received in reference to this matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the time, Mr. President. 


Up to date you have a business 


turnover 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
I have not the time. I have only a minute or 


An excerpt from Le Soleil, 
with reference to a meeting of 
Sugar Producers of Quebec, about 700 farmers from all 
the Province being that the government made 
sugar producers the following proposition: 


August 
the 


29 


1929, 
Cooperative 


makes the statement 
Maple 


counties of 


Society of 


present, to the maple- 

“If you give 1 cent per pound to the reserve fund, we will double 
it. If you give it to the capital, we will equal it. In addition to that 
every $30 subscribed by a member will be equaled According to these 
propositions, for instance, if the makers give $17,000, the government 
will give $34,000." 


What is the difference between a bounty and a gift? 
all there is in this question. 

I thought at the time, and I was so informed when I made 
the statement that the Senator attributed to me, that it was a 
direct bounty given by the Government. The Province of 
Quebec is a part of the Canadian Government. They do it. 
Individuals do it, and Provinces do it. What differenee does 
it make whether it is a Government or whether it is a Province? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Utah has expired. : 

Mr. BORAH,. Mr. President, as I have some time under this 
program of economy of time, I will ask the Senator what are 
the importations into this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the figures here; but they are about 
13,000,000 pounds, as I remember. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the consumption? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH, Yes; if the Senator has the figures, I should 
be glad to have him give them. 

Mr. COPELAND. The importations are nearly 
pounds—6,954,000 pounds last year—and a very large 
ef maple sirup besides, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the figures here now, Mr. President. 

I do not want the Senate or the Senator from Mississippi to 
think that I tried in any way, shape, or form to deceive the 
Senate when I made that statement. I made the statement 
beeause of the fact that I was told by the Senator from Ver- 
mont that there was a bonus or a bounty. All I know is that 
these figures are absolutely correct. They are sworn to, and I 
have not any doubt but that the amounts are correctly given, 


That is 


7,000,000 
amount 
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Mr. HARRISON. The Senator knows that when we appro- 
priate money to help an experiment station, or to stabilize in- 
dustries, it is not a bounty. The Senator knows that. Now, I 
the Senator to read the letter that he has received from 
the Department of Agriculture of the Province of Quebec, dated 
September 7, 1929, which was two months before the Senator 
made the statement here in which he said that if there was 
no bounty there would not be the same reason for giving this 
high rate. 

I want to have read this letter that was written to the Senator 
on September 7, 1929, showing that they have appropriated some 
money to help build a refinery; and I also want to have read 
the two letters written, one from the minister of agriculture of 
Quebec, the other from the deputy minister of agriculture of 
Ottawa, Canada, showing that there is no bounty. 

I do not care anything about this matter, but I want to submit 
it upon the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the facts, too; and there is no need of 
quibbling over the thing. Grant that there is not any bounty 
but that it is a gift—what is the difference? None whatever. 
A gift of $100 will go just as far as a bounty of $100 will go. 

Of course, in the case of our appropriations to assist the farm 
experiment stations throughout the country, we do not ask the 
farmers to put up exactly the same amount of money that the 
Government of the United States appropriates. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator think that is a bounty? 
Of course he does not. I can answer for him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, no. Perhaps it could be construed as a 
bounty, but it is never appropriated as a bounty. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator wants to give this increase, 
I suggest that it be given upon the same basis that you want to 
give an inordinate, inexcusable, unjustified increase; but do not 
come before the Senate and say that it is done because the 
Canadian Government authorities pay to the maple-Sugar 
producers of Canada a bounty, when they do not pay any 
bounty, as the letters show, and the Senator can not prove that 
they do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator deny the figures I have just 
read as to the assistance that has been given to them? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, there may have been gifts. 
nothing about giving them something. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
about a minute of time remaining. 

Mr. BORAH. If I could settle this matter, I would contribute 
that minute. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
answer his question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. DALE. The Senator asked for the domestic consump- 
tion. The domestic consumption last year was 8,635,252 pounds. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have these two letters from the minister and deputy minister 
of agriculture of Quebec and the letter from the minister of 
agriculture of Ottawa read for the information of the Senate in 
answer to the Senator from Utah, when he says that a bounty 
is paid. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reading the 
letters? The Chair hears none, and the letters will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


€asK 


I care 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 
OFFICE OF THE DePUTY MINISTER, 
Quebec, September 7, 1929. 
The Hon. Reep SMOooT, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

TIONORABLE Sir: At the request of the John G. Paton Co., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, I take pleasure in informing you that the department 
of agriculture has given a grant of $10,000 to the Quebec Maple Sugar 
Producers’ Association as an aid for the erection of their plant at 
Plessisville. The department has also made a loan of $5,000 at 5 per 
cent interest, payable in five years, for the same building. The associa- 
tion has paid for the balance of the building with its own money. When 
complete the Plessisville plant will cost between $45,000 and $50,000, 

The department supplies graders in order to protect the buyers 
against any falsification. 

These are the only grants and loans paid to the society since the erec- 
tion of its plant up to date. The work of the department is exclusively 
of an educational character with a view to improving the quality of the 
maple products and insuring the best possible guaranties of purity and 
quality to the producers and buyers as well. 

I remain, sir, yours very truly, 
J. ANTONIO GRENIER, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 
OFFICE OF THE MINISTER, 


Quebec, January 21, 1930. 
Joun G. Paton & Co., 


230 Park Avenuc, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: At your request and referring to the statement made in 
the United States Senate on Friday, January 17, that the Canadian Goy- 
ernment or the Province of Quebec government are paying a bounty to 
Canadian producers of maple products of about 4% cents per pound, I 
beg to inform you that the government of this Province, of which the 
production of maple products represents approximately 75 per cent of 
the total value for Canada, has never paid and does not pay any bounty 
to its producers of maple products, 

Furthermore, you may state that we have no intention of paying any 
bounty to these producers at any time, now or in the future. 

Yours truly, 


J. L. Herron, Minister of Agriculture, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Ottawa, January 22, 1930. 
The Joun G. Paton Co. (INc.), 


230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: Replying to your inquiry as to whether or not this 
department has done anything in the way of bounties or assistance to 
the maple-sugar industry in Canada, I beg to advise you that the Fed- 
eral Government has absolutely no appropriation for such a purpose and 
has never made any contribution toward the assistance of this industry, 
nor does it anticipate doing so. I may say that the Canadian minister 
at Washington has been advised to this effect. 

I may say further that I know that no bounty on maple sugar has 
been paid by either of the Provinces of Ontario or Quebec, and since 
about 98 per cent of all the maple sugar produced in Canada comes 
from these two Provinces it is quite safe to say that absolutely no bonus 
of any kind is paid by any government in Canada to this industry. 

Yours very truly, 
J. H. GrispaLp, Deputy Minister. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to reconsider the 
vote whereby the Senate rejected the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi to the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as to my pair and its transfer that I made 
before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [{Mr. 
SmirH] to the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs], 
who is unavoidably detained from the Senate on official busi- 
ness, and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GuLass], and in his absence I withhold 
mny vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLENN (after having voted in the negative). I find 
that the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], with 
whom I have a pair, has not voted. Therefore I ask leave to 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WALCOTT 


(after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 


BuiEAsE]. I, therefore, withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Deneen] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. KeNpRICK]. 

The result was announced—yeas, 26, nays 39, as follows: 

YEAS—26 


La Follette 
McMaster 
Norris 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Steck 
Stephens 

NAYS—39 
Fess 
Frazier 
Goff 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 


Connally 
Cutting 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Heflin 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Baird 
Broussard 
Copeland 


Couzens 
Dale 
bill 


Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
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McCulloch Ransdell Thomas, Idaho 
Hastings McNary Robinson, Ind. Townsend 
Hatfield Moses Schall Vandenberg 
Hebert Nye Shortridge Wagner 
Howell Oddie Smoot Waterman 
Kean Patterson Steiwer Watson 
Keyes Phipps Sullivan 

NOT VOTING—31 

Allen Gillett King Robinson, Ark. 
Ashurst Glass McKellar Robsion, Ky. 
Bingham Glenn Metcalf Shipstead 
Blease Gould Norbeck Smith 
Brock Hawes Overman Trammell 
Caraway Johnson Pine Walcott 
Deneen Jones Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Kendrick Reed 


So the Senate refused to reconsider the vote whereby Mr. 
HARRISON'S amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The LecisLative Clerk. On page 201, line 9, the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, struck out the words “ articles in” 
and inserted in lieu thereof “ articles, in.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I withdraw my request 
vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The LeGIsLATive CLERK. On page 201, line 11, the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, struck out the words “ cement, 30” 
and inserted in lieu thereof the words “cement or synthetic 


on” 


resin, 25. 
The amendment was concurred in. 


for a separate 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next | 


amendment. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 1511, page 208. 

Mr. KEAN. I withdraw my request for a separate vote. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next 
“Toys.” 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, I made a reservation for a 
separate vote on the amendment in this paragraph, but I find 
that I can not call it up at present. It will be in order when 
individual amendments are reached. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next 
crackers.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, 
the desk, which I ask to have stated. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that on this amendment 
no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than five 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Secretary will state the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York. 

The Legistative Crerk. The Senator from New York offers 
the following amendment: On page 210, to strike out all of line 
23 and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Virecrackers of more than five-sixteenths inch outside diameter or 
more than 1% inches in length, 25 cents ‘per pound; all other fire- 
crackers, 8 cents per. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that that 
amendment is to strike out House text, and it would not be 
in order at the present time. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is simply to amplify a change made as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that the 
amendment will be in order when individual amendments are 
reached. 

Mr. COPELAND. Through inadvertence the other day by 
an amendment I offered I shut out the little, tiny firecrackers. 
No doubt every Senator has received word from people who are 
interested. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typines] had a 


amendment was on page 208, paragraph 1513, 


amendment was on page 210, line 23, “ Fire- 


I send an amendment to 
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conference of all concerned, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this amendment may be adopted now in order that the matter 
may be settled, because otherwise we will be beset by numerous 
importers of the small firecrackers. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator asks that it may be 
considered, not adopted. 





Mr. COPELAND. I ask that it may be considered at this 
time. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and the question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assure Senators that, so far as I know, 
everybody is satisfied with this arrangement. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me make some inquiry. 
present rate on these firecrackers? What was the rate adopted? 

Mr. COPELAND. The rate on these we are excepting will be 
the rate in the bill—S cents. We placed a high rate on the big 
explosive things. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is an increase, is it not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. An increase over what we agreed upon? 

Mr. COPELAND. I said when I introduced the amendment 
that if I could make it $9 I would do so, because those fire- 
crackers are extremely dangerous. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator does not do that; he is simply 
increasing the cost of them. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator can make his argument. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I rose merely to inquire the 
reason why the duty should be increased from 12 cents to 25 
cents, without any explanation whatever. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, what really happened was that 
in Committee of the Whole the amendment of the Senator from 
New York was adopted. Following the adoption of that amend- 
ment it was found that in an effort to keep out the giant cannon 
crackers coming into the country, against which practically 
every State and every municipality now has prohibitory legis- 
lation, all firecrackers have been shut out. There was no objec 
tion to letting the small firecrackers come into the country. Per- 
Sonally, I would rather see them all excluded, but in an effort 
to be fair the rate was restored on the small firecrackers, which 
are not dangerous. The rate adopted in Committee of the 
Whole is kept on the big firecrackers, because if a child gets 
hold of one of them it is apt to cause great injury. I may say 
that practically all the firecrackers used in the United States 
are imported. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is the rate the same that was adopted in 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The rate in the Senator’s amendment is the 
rate adopted in the Committee of the Whole. There is no in- 
crease, 

Mr. SMOOT. Under “ Firecrackers of all kinds,” 
mittee of the Whole the amendment was to strike out “8 cents” 
and increase the rate to 25 cents. The proposed amendment 
takes out the small firecrackers and leaves them at 8 cents, as 
the House had them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In other words, the amendment is the same 
as that adopted in Committee of the Whole, except that it is 
reduced from the rate adopted in Committee of the Whole for 
the small firecrackers. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, what is the rate under the 
1922 act on the small firecrackers such as boys from 8 to 12 
years of age use? 

Mr. COPELAND. Eight cents, the same that we are propos- 
ing now. This continues the rate on the firecrackers about 
which the Senator is talking. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


What is the 


in Com- 


The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 


amendment on which a vote was reserved. 

The Curer CLeRK. On page 212, paragraph 
shells. 

Mr. BLACK. 
send to the desk. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that no Senator be per- 
mitted to speak longer than five minutes or more than once on 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I would have no objection to the request myself, 
but I must object because one Senator who is interested in the 


1517, cartridge 


Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 


Alabama 
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question is not on the floor. 
order to get him here. 
ticular item. 

Mr. FESS. Would the Senator agree to 10 minutes? 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, yes; I have no objection personally, but I | 
want to suggest the absence of a quorum so that a Senator who | 
is not here and who is interested in this item may have an 
opportunity to be here. 

Mr. FESS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
his request temporarily. 

Mr. BLACK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | 
answered to their names: 

Allen 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
lease 
Rorah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Lroussard 
Capper 
(Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 

Dill 


I shall have to call for a quorum in | 
I know he is interested in this par- | 
| 


The Senator from Ohio withdraws 


Frazier 
George 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldshorough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hak 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hiayden 
Ilebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Fess Kean 
Fletcher Keyes 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to their names. 
reported. 

The Cuter CrerK. On page 212, line 2, in Committee of the 
Whole an amendment was agreed to providing 30 per cent ad 
valorem on percussion caps, cartridges, and cartridge shells, 
empty. The Senator from Alabama moves to strike out “30” 
and insert “15,” so as to read: 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Righty-two Senators have answered | 
A quorum is present. The amendment will be 


Percussion caps, 
ad valorem. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I would like to submit my unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that no Senator shall 
speak longer than 10 minutes or more than once on this 
amendment, 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I shall not take 10 minutes; 
in fact, I shall conclude in half of that time. 

The amendment I have proposed to the amendment would 
reduce the tariff on empty shells from 30 per cent to 15 per cent 
ad valorem. The House increased the duty to 40 per cent. The 
Senate Finance Committee reduced it to 30 per cent. 

The facts are very easily understood. We produced in this 
country in the year 1927 of loaded and unloaded shells, the 
statistics not being available as to the different items, $30,- 
984,182 worth. We exported $2,948,291 worth. We imported 
less than $1,300 worth per year since 1922. Those are the facts. 
Why there should be any tariff I can not understand. With less 
than $1,300 worth of imports since 1922 each year and a pro- 
duction of $30,000,000 worth per year and exports of $3,000,000 
worth per year, the House raised the tariff to 40 per cent, and 
the Senate Finance committee put it back to 30 per cent. 

The complaint that has been made with reference to the situa- 
tion is based upon this state of facts: A gentleman has invented 
a method of loading shells which will permit him, as he be- 
lieves and as has been demonstrated, to sell shells which can be 
shot with better success and which can be sold cheaper than the 
loaded shells being sold to-day. There are five companies, which 
practically have control of the shell business. He has written 
these five companies seeking to purchase empty shells. Three 
of them have declined to sell him any shells at all. They say 
they will not sell him empty shells. 

They base their statement on the ground that they need all 
they produce to sell as loaded shells. One of the companies said 
that they would sell this gentleman shells at $4.12 per thousand. 
Their catalogue price for loaded shells, according to their letter, 
which he sends me, is $3.25 per thousand. They will sell the 
loaded shells at $3.25 per thousand, but they want to charge 
him $4.12 for the unloaded shells. That is the result of a 30 
per cent tariff on a product where we export $3,000,000 worth 
annually and produce $30,000,000 worth and import about $1,300 
worth a year. 


cartridges, and cartridge shells, empty, 15 per cent 


The Chair 


| extent of $18,852 and in 1928 to the extent of $79,659. 


empty shells. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's figures are right as to the impor- 
tations, but they only apply to percussion caps. The Senator 
will notice that empty shells were imported in 1922 to the 
The 
statement is true, so far as just the percussion cap is concerned ; 
but this paragraph applies not only to the percussion caps but 
it also takes into consideration the empty shells. 

Mr. BLACK. All I am seeking to do is to reduce the rate on 


Mr. SMOOT. 
value $156,155. 

Mr. BLACK. Less than $1,300 worth per year, according to 
the statement which I have before me. I obtained this informa- 
tion from the Tariff Commission’s summary. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement was just handed to me from 
- Tariff Commission, and I was quoting the figures published 
yy them. 

Mr. BLACK. I have the tariff report, which I will cite to the 
Senator in a moment. 

That is the situation. I have on my desk letters from the 
companies declining to sell this gentleman unloaded shells at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield while the amendment is 
read again so I can see exactly what it is? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The Chief Clerk again read the amendment to the amendment. 

oe SMOOT. That would take in all the items, just as I 
stated. 

Mr. BLACK. It says “cartridge shells, empty.” 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is not all the amendment says. That 
is the point I am trying to make. The amendment takes in per- 
cussion caps, cartridges, and cartridge shells, empty. They 
would all come under the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. If there is anything wrong with the wording of 
the amendment, I will change it to refer only to empty shells. 
That is the only thing in which I am interested. I have just 
examined the amendment again and the Senator is correct. It 
should read as follows: 


Percussion caps and cartridges, 30 per cent ad valorem; cartridge 
shells, empty, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. BLACK. That is the amendment which I offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator modifies his amend- 
ment, and the amendment as modified is before the Senate. 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, if there is not any objection to the 
amendment, I do not care to present any further facts. I have 
stated the situation briefly. It is manifestly not fair. This 
man has had quotations from Germany on empty shells at 7144 
cents per thousand. The lowest quotation he has been able to 
receive from any company in the United States is $4.12 per 
thousand, and that is manifestly not fair. It should not be 
tolerated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I appreciate what the Sena- 
tor from Alabama has just said, and, of course, anyone who 
wants to buy something and is told that he can not buy it, or 
is charged what he considers an exorbitant price, naturally feels 
that there ought to be a law passed against that sort of prac- 
tice, and if he can hurt the manufacturer by changing a tariff 
rate, so much the better. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the manufacturers of 
eartridges and cartridge shells have had a very bad time in 
recent years. Perhaps one of the best known of those factories, 
one of the most widely known all over the world, is the Win- 
chester factory, which has not paid a cent in dividends either 
on common or preferred stock for the last 10 years. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The Winchester factory is one of the factories 
to which my constituent wrote which would not even reply to 
him and give him a quotation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am very sorry that they were so rude as 
that, Mr. President, but I am not responsible for their corre- 
spondence bureau or for their methods of doing business. How- 
ever, I am interested in the people who work in the Winchester 
factory who are endeavoring to earn their living in the manu- 
facture of cartridges and cartridge shells, The present rate of 


The imports of empty shells in 1924 were in 


The clerk will again report the 
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30 per cent has been the rate on these articles for a number of 
years. 
keeping out foreign competition, as the Senator from Alabama 
pointed out. 

There was no warning given in the last campaign that if 
the Democrats came into power they were going to reduce this 
duty; there was no complaint offered of the duty. This is one 
of the instances where we are asked to reduce the existing rate 
without any real reason being given in regard to an excessive 
price of the commodity or anything of that kind. 

As a matter of fact, the munition manufacturers have had a 
very difficult time, indeed, and have been unable to pay divi- 
dends. It seems to me it would be a very serious blow to them 
if we should lower the tariff bars so as to permit foreign com 
petition in this particular item; and I very much hope that 
the amendment may not be agreed to. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, the shell manufacturers of 
America asked for an increase in the tariff duties, but their 
request was refused. Now, at the eleventh hour, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Briack] has discovered that one of his 
constituents is having difficulty in purchasing empty shells. 
Empty shells are a rarity. I will say that some 30 years ago 
most sportsmen were loading their own brass shells; there 
followed a period during which many sportsmen loaded their 
own shells; but to-day the demand for empty shells has become 
so small that the local gun dealers and hardware merchants 
do not carry empty shells in stock. There is practically no 
demand for them, because the sportsman knows that he can 
buy a loaded shell cheaper and better balanced, with better 
tests, than one that he himself loads. The result is that many 
dealers in the various States do not carry empty shells. 

The constituent of the Senator from Alabama may have had 
some trouble in purchasing empty shells, but he is wrong in his 
statement that he can not purchase them. I have before me a 
communication from the Western Cartridge Co., whose factory 
is located adjacent to my city, and from some other manufac- 
turers telling me that all five of the cartridge manufacturers 
in America will sell empty shells; but they are not a 
commodity. The sportsmen do not want them; they do not 
need them. The scientific adjustment of different loads of 
shells has set up certain standards, and each factory produces 
standard shells with different loads for different kinds of game, 
and that satisfies the sportsmen. 

Mr. President, we must constantly keep in mind another 
thought besides that of protection by tariff duty. I refer to the 
fact that in time of war we must have our cartridge factories 
running. They must be made reasonably profitable; they must 
be supported in time of peace, for the great cartridge companies 
in the United States can not be called upon in time of war if 
they are neglected or stricken down in time of peace. The Gov- 
ernment can not supply these shells but must rely upon the 
private manufacturers to do so. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I understood the Senator to say that he has 
quotations now before him from the cartridge companies? 

Mr. HAWES. I not only have quotations but I have adver- 
tisements. 

Mr. BLACK. 
them? 

Mr. HAWES. I have them from the Remington Arms Co. 

Mr. BLACK. That is one of the companies which declined 
the request. From what other company has the Senator com- 
munications? 

Mr. HAWES. I have communications from the Peters Car- 
tridge Co., the Western Cartridge Co., the Winchester Cartridge 
Co., and the Remington Arms Co. 

Mr. BLACK. May I say to the Senator from Missouri that 
they probably sent the quotations to the Senator after this 
amendment was submitted. I have a letter here from the West- 
ern Cartridge Co. stating that they have no shells to sell but 
that they use them all to load. 

Mr. HAWES. 
a question, 

Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. HAWES. 
gest to his constituent that he make his own shells? 

Mr. BLACK. For the simple reason that if the law provides 
that an industry—in reality a monopoly, in this instance, for 
there are only five companies engaged in this line of manufac- 
turing—shall have a tariff, the law ought to provide that the 
public may buy the product. Of course, if the law does not so 
provide, if we are going to have to levy a high tariff for a 


From what companies does the Senator have 


I should like to ask the Senator from Alabuma 


Certainly. 
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| monopoly and then it will not sell the article which is protected, 
It has not worked any hardship; and it has aided in | 


it is carrying monopoly one step further than customary. 

Mr. HAWES. I do not know what the Senator means when 
he refers to a monopoly, for there is keen competition in the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
ness, I 


BLACK. 
HAWES. 
will 


Not in unloaded shells, 
There are five companies engaged in the busi 
say to the Senator. It is true that they do not 
push the sale of empty shells, because very few people want 
them. Now, a customer has been discovered in Alabama who 
instead of making his own shells complains of the price he has 
to pay for shells from somebody else. Why does he not 
his own shells? 
Mr. BLACK. 
Mr. HAWES. Yes. 
Mr. BLACK. The Senator states that he has quotations from 
the Western Cartridge Co Here is a letter from the Western 
Cartridge Co., dated February 25, 1929: 


make 


Will the Senator yield? 


We acknowledge your letter of February 18, further concerning your 
requirements in empty primed shells upon which we regret 


position to quote you. 


Mr. HAWES. Every time a man orders an organ from New 
York and the reply goes back to him, “ We have not one to sell 
you,” according to the logic of the Senator's remarks 
reduce the tariff duty on organs. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; we should reduce the duty on organs if 
the company manufacturing them will not sell them. They 
have no right to tell to one prospective purchaser that they will 
not sell to him, but will sell to some one else. 

Mr. HAWES. I am quite sure that the constituent of 
Senator from Alabama can buy all the shells that he 
I recommend to him that he make his own shells, if he is dis 
satisfied; but the whole ammunition business of the United 
States should not be disarranged and the thought of preparation 
of war set aside because a man is dissatisfied with the market 
he has in which to purchase empty shells. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am sorry that I 
agree with my hunting partner as to this one item. I know that 
the Senator from Missouri has written a great book on bass 
fishing, and that he is an excellent shot, but I do not think 
there is any manufacturing concern in the United States which 
manufactures empty shotgun shells for sale. They manufac- 
ture them for the purpose of using them to,load them and sell 
the loaded shells. So long as there is no business of manufac 
turing and selling empty shells in this country there is nothing 
to protect; there is no such industry. The only industry we 
have in the country with regard to shotgun shells is the selling 
of loaded shotgun shells ready for use. 

The shotgun-shell manufacturers fabricate their own shells, 
and do everything in connection with them; that is perfectly 
natural; but if there is no industry here engaged in manufac 
turing empty shells, there is no competition and there is no 
industry to be injured by foreign competition. As the Senator 
from Missouri says, there is no market for empty shells; there 
is no more market for empty shells than there is for muzzle- 
loading shotguns; but, nevertheless, if a man wants a muzzle- 
loading shotgun and the manufacturers of the United States do 
not make them, but they are manufactured elsewhere, there is 
no reason why an individual wanting one should have to pay a 
duty in order to secure a muzzle-loading shotgun. The industry 


not to be in 


. we should 


the 
wants. 


can not 


| does not need protection on empty shells because the manufac- 
| turers do not sell empty shells; 


there is no question about that; 
nobody buys empty shells; but if some one wants to start an 
industry loading shells; if he has a process by which to load 
them, and does not desire to manufacture his empty shells, but 


| desires to buy them and can not buy them in the United States, 


because there is no industry engaged in the business, he ought 
I think so long as the Senator 
from Alabama puts the word “empty” in the amendment that 
it will not hurt any of the manufacturers. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, it so happens—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Senator is limited to one speech of 10 minutes. 
The Senator from Missouri has spoken once for five minutes. 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. HAWES. 
ute of his time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I can not do that, 
ask me a question and I will answer it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not permissible for the Sena- 
tor from Nevada to yield his time under the rule. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Missouri occupying a minute? 
The Chair hears none, 


I will ask the Senator to yield to me one min- 


but the Senhtor can 
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Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I will merely ask the Senator 
from Nevada a question. The Senator is aware of the fact that 
there are five great 
do sell empty shells. Here [exhibiting] are the advertisements 
for the sale of empty shells. So I presume the constituent of 
the Senator from Alabama did not make the proper approaches, 
for he can buy the shells if he wants them. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I happen to have letters here from three of 
those companies. When a desire was expressed to buy empty 
shells they would not sell, but now since the question has arisen 
about a tariff rate under which a man might have an oppor- 
tunity to buy shells abroad, they write the Senator they are 
ready to sell them. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, as I understand the situation, 
the Senate is now asked to reverse the action of the House 
and cut the duty fixed by it in two; to reverse the action of 
the Finance Committee and the action of the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, because the Senator from Alabama 
has one individual constituent who makes complaint. There is 
no other complaint from anybody in the United States, so far 
as I have heard. The constituent of the Senator is an in- 
ventor, an alleged inventor, I understand, who has a patent 
on a design which he thinks will enable him to load shells 
more cheaply than they can be loaded by the established am- 
munition factories. 

It does seem to me that this is a rather slight reason to cut 
in two the duty upon which these great factories, useful not 
only in time of peace but in time of war, are proceeding in this 
country because one Member of the Senate has one constituent, 
whose name not even revealed, who has some grievance 
against some ammunition company ! 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. He has no grievance. 

Mr. GLENN. He claims to have. 

Mr. BLACK. le has a grievance against the law which 
puts a tariff on a product of which there are no imports and 
which they will not sell to the trade. Does the Senator be- 
lieve in putting on an embargo and absolutely prohibiting all 
imports? 

Mr. GLENN. The whole argument of the Senator from Ala- 

ama is based upon a letter which he says informs him that 
some constituent down there has been unable to purchase 
shells. That is the only reason for it. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator is not correct about that. The ar- 
gument is based on the fact that we made $30,000,000 worth of 
this product, that we exported $3,000,000 worth, and that for 
seven years we have not imported annually as much as $1,300 
worth. Of course, if the Senator believes in an embargo and 
thinks it is right for every hunter in this country and for every- 
body who uses a cartridge to have to pay an extra price to some 
factory in Illinois that is the only argument there is for the 
matter, 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator from Alabama would upset and 
undermine an industry doing a business of $3,000,000 a year 
and giving employment to thousands and thousands of American 
workmen, not because even one man who ever bought a shell 
complains but because some man in Alabama who thinks he is 
an inventor has been unable, so he says, to buy raw material or 
partly manufactured material fronr these factories. He may be 
irresponsible. His credit standing may not be good. His name 
is not even given; and yet the Senator would reduce the tariff 
upon which this great industry in America—useful, as I have 
said, both in time of peace and in time of war—has proceeded, 
because one man in Alabama has some petty grievance! 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, this matter was not considered 
before; and I desire to reply to the Senator from Illinois, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama has 
spoken once. 

Mr. BLACK. If I am not permitted to reply, I shall vote 
against nry amendment and then ask for a reconsideration in 
order that I may reply. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, can I yield a minute or two 
minutes of my time to the Senator from Alabama? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. I ask unanimous consent to be allowed five 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 


Senator from Nevada 


is 


Illinois 


The Chair 


factories in the United States, all of which | 
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Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Illinois, who is weeping about some employees up in Illinois, I 
desire to call attention to the fact that there is somebody con- 
cerned besides two or three men who may be making unloaded 
shells. These nranufacturers are not selling them in this coun- 
try. They will not sell them in this country. They claim the 
right to have a monopoly of loaded shells. This gentleman is 
not only responsible but they did not raise any question about 
his responsibility. These shells go not only to one or two places 
in Illinois but they are used on every farm in America. They 
are used by every man who needs to shoot a gun. To get up 
here with the specious argument that because, forsooth, some- 
body is employed in Illinois, it is all right and proper to put an 
embargo on loaded shells, when the manufacturers will not sell 
them to customers in America, is protection gone stark crazy. 

The people of this country are beginning to wake up to some 
of the evils of this system now; and they will wake up more 
if the Senators who believe in high-protective tariffs on which 
to try to base embargoes stand on the absurd proposition that 
without imports, and with $30,000,000 worth of production in 
this country, and $3,000,000 worth of exports, they still insist 
on a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem, when it is impossible to 
buy the product in the market. Let the Senate speak now and 
see if it believes in that kind of a tariff. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Waterman in the chair). 
The amendment will be stated. 

The CHier CLerK. On page 212, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out all after “caps,” down through the word “ valorem,” 
in line 2, and insert: 

And cartridges, 30 per cent ad valorem; cartridge shells, empty, 15 
per cent ad valorem, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BLAcK] to the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BLACK. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). Upon this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Greene] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GU.ettT] to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwAnson] 
and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALCOTT (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BieAse]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Pins] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Smiru] to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] is detained at a committee meeting. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (after having voted in the negative). 
I am paired with the Senator from Montana (Mr. WHEELER], 
who is absent. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. STECK. Has the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. STECK. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAybEN] and will vote. I vote “ yes.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNeen] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SULLIVAN] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] with the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. KeNpRICcK]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS—31 


Howell 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 


Nye 
Pittman 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Steck 
Stephens 
Thomas, Okla. 
Walsh, Mont, 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Heflin 
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NAYS—38 
Goldsborough McCulloch 
Grundy McNary 
Hale Metcalf 
Hastings Oddie 
Hatfield Patterson 
Hawes Phipps 
Hebert Robinson, Ind. 
Johnson Robsion, Ky. 
Kean Smoot 
Keyes Steiwer 

NOT VOTING—27 
Overman 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Gillett King Shipstead 
Gould Moses Shortridge 

So Mr. Briack’s amendment to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon con- 
curring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. In the next paragraph, “Jewelry,” there is no 
specific amendment designated upon which there is a separate 
vote reserved. I ask the Senator from New York on what par- 
ticular amendment in paragraph 219 he reserved a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment on which a vote was reserved. 

The Curer CLerK. Paragraph 1527, page 219, “ Jewelry.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to have the rate returned to that 
in the present law so that it will read: 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 

less 
Glenn 
Goff 


Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Ashurst 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brock 
Deneen 


Greene 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Jones 
Kendrick 


Smith 

Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Walsh, Muss. 
Wheeler 


Jewelry, commonly or commercially so known, finished or unfinished 
(including parts thereof), 80 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. FESS. My inquiry was to determine whether or not | 
there is only one amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is just one amendment. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that on this amend- 


ment no Senator shall speak longer than 10 minutes or more | 
than once. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what the Senator read is not 
what the present law provides. 

Mr. COPELAND. How does the present law read? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law reads: 

Jewelry, commonly or commercially so known, finished or unfinished, 
of whatever material composed, valued above 20 cents per dozen pieces, 
80 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. The reason why this amendment is pre- 
sented is that there has been a division made, and provision is 
made for a duty on “ Rope, curb, cable, and fancy patterns of 
chain.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. COPELAND. My amendment is to insert as a substitute 
for paragraph 1527 (a) the following language: 

Jewelry, commonly ‘or commercially so known, finished or unfinished 
(including parts thereof), 80 per cent ad valorem. 





Is there objection? The Chair 


The point about it is that we are taxing novelty jewelry, which 
is worn by servant girls and poor young women, a rate of 150 
or 200 per cent ad valorem, while diamonds and platinum jew- | 
elry and gold and other articles of like nature come in at 80 
per cent. I presented the argument the other day, and it is 
for the Senate to decide whether it cares to tax this novelty 
jewelry, this cheap jewelry, worn by the poor, at an excessive | 
rate, or whether it proposes to be so modest and lenient as to 
place it on the same basis with expensive jewelry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Finance Committee followed 
out the suggestions of the Treasury Department as to the clas- 
sification of this jewelry, and I want to say to the Senator that 
the novelty jewelry found in subsection (b) on page 219, begin- 
ning with line 7, is the jewelry to which he refers. Of course, | 
if the amendment were adopted as suggested, it would all be 
in one paragraph, and that, of course, the Senator does not 
desire. 

Of that novelty jewelry, there is imported into the United 
States $38,178,894 worth. The rate has not kept the goods out | 
of the country by any manner of means. That covers all jewelry 
other than gold or platinum jeweiry. It seems to me there is 
no necessity for the amendment. I can not see why there 
should be such an amendment. 

The Senator will notice in subsection (b), “ Rope, curb, cable, 
and fancy patterns of chain not exceeding one-half inch in | 
diameter, width, or thickness, valued above 30 cents per yard.” \ 
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| per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not have any interest 
in subsection (1) or (b) or (2). 

Mr. SMOOT. All the Senator would be interested in would 
be subsection (1), jewelry “composed wholly or in chief value 
of gold or platinum, or of which the metal part is wholly or in 
chief value of gold or platinum.” 

Mr. COPELAND. And the next. 

Mr. SMOOT. Subsection (2): 


All other, of whatever material composed, valued above 20 cents per 
dozen pieces, 1 cent each, and in addition thereto three-fifths of 1 cent 
50 


Mr. COPELAND. 
110 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Practically that, taking it as a whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the part to which I refer. My 
amendment would cover subsection (1). Would the Senator 
prefer that we let this go over so that we can agree upon the 


That is it. That makes a rate of about 


| amendment I desire to have included? 


Mr. SMOOT. We can not consider it now, because there is 
no amendment offered. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will ask the expert if he will help me 
prepare an amendment covering novelty jewelry. 

Mr. SMOOT. That comes in subsection (2). 

Mr. COPELAND. I will ask the expert, who has heard what 
I have in mind, to prepare the amendment and give a copy of it 
to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hexnerr], because 
he is in opposition to it. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, is it the intent of the Senator 
to eliminate all the provisions of subsection (2) in paragraph 
1527? 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to reduce the rate. 

Mr. HEBERT. As I understood the Senator it was the pur- 
pose of his amendment to eliminate this per dozen rate on 
importations. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is it. I want to place an ad valorem 
rate on all jewelry of the novelty type, such as is included in 
subsection (2) of paragraph 1527. 

Mr. HEBERT. At 80 per cent, as in subsection (1)? 

Mr. COPELAND. Exactly. 

Mr. HEBERT. And bring it all into one subsection at 80 per 
cent? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. I will ask the expert if he will be 
good enough to let the Senator from Rhode Island have a copy 
of the amendment when it is prepared. 

Mr. HEBERT. I shall be obliged to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
porarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over temporarily, and the Secretary will 


I ask that this amendment may go over tem- 


| state the next amendment. 


The Cuter CierK. The 
1529, page 222, “ Laces.” 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, how much time will the Senator 
from New York want? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it will be necessary to discuss 
this amendment, because the Senator from New York submitted 
his amendment to me, and I have no objection to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. We have all agreed on the amendment. 
We did before when the matter was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, but we wish to have the language revised. I ask 
unanimous consent that the matter may be considered now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the amendment? The Chair hears 
none. The clerk will state the amendment to the amendmeut 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Curer CLierK. The Senator from New 


page 223, line 14, after the period to insert: 


next amendment is in paragraph 


York moves, on 


Hose and half-hose wholly or in chief value of cotton 
not be dutiable under this subparagraph by 
if embroidery 


rr of 


reason of bein 


wool shall 
gz embrold d 
rk 


f 


is such as is commonly known as clocking r clockw 


lusive 


| fork 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that simply means that wherever 
there is a clock put upon a pair of hose, that clockwork will 
not result in the article being thrown outside of this paragraph. 
I have no objection to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was concurred in, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stated. 

The CHrer CLERK. 
“Kid leather.” 

Mr. SMOOT. 


The next amendment will be 


Paragraph 1530 (c), page 226, line 7, 
Mr. President, I ask the Senator making the 
reservation, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HasrTines], 
whether it would not be better to take up hides and leather 
before we take up kid leather? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am anxious that that should be done, 
because if the other amendment should be adopted I will not 
offer my amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have the Senator request unant- 
mous consent that his amendment go over until after the hides 
and leather question is disposed of, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was no amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on hides and leathers. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Vice President is not in the chair, but I 
am told that under his decision it could be taken up at this time. 
Am I correct, I ask the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ODDIE. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It could only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is no question of unanimous consent. 
That is the ruling. Was the unanimous-consent request pre- 
ferred by the Senator from Delaware agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Delaware? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I have an amendment pending 
to paragraph 1529, page 222, affecting laces. I understand, 
however, that the amendment is not in order at the present 
time and can not be taken up until individual amendments are 
in order. I merely wished to make that statement for the 
REcorpD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
pose to amend an 
Whole? 

Mr. HEBERT. It does not propose to amend any amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whoie. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then it is not in order at this 
time. The clerk will report the next amendment on which a 
separate vote was reserved. 

The Cnyrer CLERK. *aragraphs 1530 
“ Hides and leather.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
gests the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Slack 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cuiting 
Dale 
Dill 


Fess 


Does the Senator’s amendment pro- 
amendment made as in Committee of the 


and 1531, page 225, 


The Senator from Kentucky sug- 


George 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Fletcher Kean 
Frazier Keyes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amendment, 
and ask that it be read. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Curer Clerk. On page 224, strike out all after line 20, 
down through and including line 16, on page 228, and insert the 
following: 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Eighty-six Senators have answered 


Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Stciwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Par. 1530. (a) Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species (ex- 
cept hides and skins of the India water buffalo imported to be used in 
the manufacture of rawhide articles), raw or uncured, or salted or 
pickled, 4 cents per pound; if dried (including dry salted), 8 cents per 
pound. 

(>) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph (d) of this 
paragraph), made from bides or skins of cattle of the bovine species: 
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(1) Sole, belting, or harness leather (including offal), rough, partly 
finished, finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into 
outer or inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box toes, or any forms 
or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, footwear, belting, 
harness, Or saddlery, 6 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; 

(2) Leather welting, 6 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; 

(3) Side upper leather (including grains and splits) and patent 
leather, rough, partly finished, or finished, or cut or wholly or partly 
manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for 
conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, 5.2 cents per square foot and 
10 per cent ad valorem ; 

(4) Leather made from calf or kip skins, rough, partly finished, or 
finished, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, 
or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, or foot- 
wear, 3.6 cents per square foot and 10 per cent ad valorem; 

(5) Upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, garment, or strap leather, 
in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly finished, or finished, 
4.6 cents per square foot and 20 per cent ad valorem; 

(6) All other, rough, partly finished, finished, or curried, not specially 
provided for, 6 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

(c) Goat, kid, and other leather (except leather provided for in sub- 
paragraph (d) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of animals 
(including fish, reptiles, and birds, but not including cattle of the bovine 
species), in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly finished, or 
finished, 1744 per cent ad valorem; rough-tanned or semitanned leather 
made from genuine reptile skins, 15 per cent ad valorem; vegetable- 
tanned rough leather made from goat and sheep skins (including those 
commercially known as India-tanned goat and sheep skins), vegetable 
rough-tanned pig and hog skins, and rough-tanned skivers, 10 per cent 
ad valorem. If cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, 
vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, 
or footwear, such articles shall be subject to the same rate of duty as 
the leather from which they are manufactured. 

(d) Leather of all kinds, grained, printed, embossed, ornamented, or 
decorated, in any manner or to any extent (including leather finished in 
gold, silver, aluminum, or like effects), or by any other process (in addi- 
tion to tanning) made into fancy leather, or cut or wholly or partly 
manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for 
conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, all the foregoing by whatever 
name known, and to whatever use applied, 5.2 cents per square foot and 
10 per cent ad valorem. Leather shall not be considered within the pro- 
visions of this subparagraph by reason of there being placed thereon the 
trade-mark, the trade name, the name and address of the manufacturer, 
and the name of the country of origin. 

(e) Boots, shoes, or other footwear (including athletic or sporting 
boots and shoes), made wholly or in chief value of leather, not specially 
provided for, 14 cents per pair and 10 per cent ad valorem ; boots, shoes, 
or other footwear (including athletic or sporting boots and shoes), the 
uppers of which are composed wholly or in chief value of wool, cotton, 
ramie, animal hair, fiber, rayon or other synthetic textile, silk, or sub- 
stitutes for any of the foregoing, whether or not the soles are composed 
of leather, wood, or other materials, 6 cents per pair and 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

(f) Harness valued at more than $70 per set, single harness valued 
at more than $40, saddles valued at more than $40 each, saddlery, and 
parts (except metal parts) for any of the foregoing, 40 per cent ad 
valorem ; saddles made wholly or in part of pigskin or imitation pigskin, 
50 per cent ad valorem; saddles and harness, not specially provided for, 
parts thereof, except metal parts, and leather shoe laces, finished or un- 
finished, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. FESS. 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to submit a unanimous-consent request. 
I ask unanimous consent that upon this amendment no Senator 
shall speak longer than 30 minutes or more than twice. 

Mr. ODDIE. I object. 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that a vote be had 
upon the amendment at not later than 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that seems to be a very fair 
proposition. It would give us seven or eight hours for the dis- 
cussion of the amendment. 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 
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Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have no doubt we can 
reach a vote sooner than that time, but I shall be constrained 
to object to the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator from Nevada will permit me fur- 
ther, we have gotten along so handsomely this afternoon and 
everyone seemed to be in such a good humor that I had hoped 
we might get a limitation on debate upon the pending amend- 
ment, but it appears that we can not do so, and therefore I will 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the amendment offered as a single amend- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. ODDIE. It is offered as one amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is to strike out and 
insert, and in the opinion of the Chair it is not divisible. It 
is open to amendment, however. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is offered as a substitute for an amend- 
ment made in Committee of the Whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
is that it provides that upon any question which contains dif- 
ferent propositions we can ask for a divided vote. This pro- 
posal contains three different questions, one on hides, one on 
leather, and one on boots and shoes. 
that where there are different propositions contained in an 
amendment, a separate vote may be taken. I do not see why 
the rule should not apply to the present amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Rule XVIII provides: 

If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
may have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and insert, 
which shall not be divided. 


It is offered as a substitute. 
Is it divisible? 


This is a motion to strike out and insert. 
not be divided, but it can be amended. It is open to amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is the difference? It is a motion to 
strike out and insert, it is true. Would a motion to strike out 
from line 1 to line 6 be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator mean to strike 
out from line 1 to line 6 of the amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would be in order. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is the difference? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has simply read the rule 
to the Senate. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada. The Senator from Nevada is 
recognized. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I have a statement to make re- 
garding this amendment; and I will ask that I be not inter- 
rupted until I complete the statement. Then I shall be glad to 
answer any questions which may be asked. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. Does the Senator understand, from the 
ruling of the Chair, that even by unanimous consent it is im- 
possible to vote upon the various items of this amendment 
separately ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
can do almost anything. 

Mr. McMASTER. I want to suggest to the Senator from 
Nevada that he has an amendment here covering leather, cover- 
ing shoes, covering hides; he has an amendment in reference 
to articles made out of goat skins, an anrendment covering shoes 
made out of silk and wool and cotton, and with wooden soles. 
In other words, the Senator has here an amendment that covers 
from 12 to 15 separate and distinct industries and he asks us 
to vote upon all of those items in one amendment. 
practically to voting upon a whole tariff bill in one amendment. 
I for one object to that kind of procedure. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, I 
will state that the Senate previously took one vote on all of 
these items under the Borah amendment. After I shall have 
courpleted my statement I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. President, the compensatory specific duties on leather for 
a 4-cent per pound duty on green cattle hides and calfskins 
computed by the United States Tariff Commission and set forth 
in the following table are the rates used in the amendment 
which I have submitted: 


Therefore it can 


Senator from Nevada 


$y unanimous consent the Senate 


Mr. President, my understanding of the rule | 


The rule distinctly states | 
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Compensatory specific duties on leather for a }-cents-a-pound duty on 
green cattle hides and calfskins 


(Calculated by the United States Tariff Commission on basis of yield 
data furnished by tanneries on each of the leather classifications) 


| Compen- 
Satory 
luty on 
leather 


Leather classification | Unit of quantity Yield ! 


=i 


| Cents 
Pounds . 66.8 | 6.0 
Square foot 87.5 | 4.6 
do . 77.5 | 5. 2 


ccoucccece Pbsedbinnasiinne 110 3 6 


Sole, belting, and harness leather 
Upholstery and bag, case and strap leather 
Side upper and patent side leather_. 

Calf and whole kip leather__..._. 


! Quantity of leather (pounds or square feet) produced from 100 pounds of im- 
ported green cattle hides or calfskins. 

Mr. President, I will now indicate the changes made in the 
Finance Committee provisions of paragraph 1530 by the amend- 
ment submitted by me on February 6, 1930, and now under 
consideration. 

Section (a). The 10 per cent ad valorem duty on cattle hides 
and skins is replaced by a 4-cent per pound duty on green and 
an &-cent per pound duty on dry hides and skins. 

SECTION (B). LEATHER 

First. To simplify the schedule, harness leather has been in- 
cluded with sole and belting leather, and the 15 per cent ad 
valorem duty replaced by a specific compensatory duty of 6 
cents per pound and a protective duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, 

Second. Leather weltings: The 15 per cent ad valorem duty 
is replaced by a specific compensatory duty of 6 cents per pound 
and a protective duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Third. Calf and kip skins are eliminated, leaving only side 
uppers and patent leather, and the ad valorem duty of 17% per 
cent is replaced by a specific compensatory duty of 5.2 cents per 
square foot and a protective duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Fourth. This is a new section covering calf and kip skins 
alone, and the ad valorem duty of 17144 per cent is replaced by a 
specific compensatory duty of 3.6 cents per square foot and a 
protective duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

If both side, upper, and calf and kip skins were put in one 
section, the importer would classify on the lower rate for calf 
and kip skins, and there would be no adequate protection for 
side upper leather. 

Fifth. Upholstery, bag, strap, and so forth, leather without 
change in wording was substituted for subsection (4) of the bill, 
and the 20 per cent ad valorem duty replaced by a specific com- 
pensatory duty of 4.6 cents per square foot and a protective 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Under the Borah amendment striking out paragraph 1530, 
this subsection reverted to the 1922 act which provides for free 
hides and a 20 per cent duty on leather under this classification, 
and therefore it is necessary to include a specific compensatory 
duty of 4.6 cents per square foot on account of the duty of 4 
cents on hides in subsection (6). 

Sixth. The “catchall” provision substituted without change 
in wording for subsection (5) of the bill and the 15 per cent ad 
valorem duty replaced by a specific compensatory duty of 6 
cents per pound and a protective duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

The specific compensatory duties included under section (b) 
are the data supplied by the United States Tariff Commission. 

Section (c): This is identical with section (c) of the bill. 

This section is unrelated to the hide duty, which the Borah 
amendment restored to the free list, and consequently this sub- 
section should be included in this amendment. 

Section (d): This is substituted without change in wording 
for section (d) of the bill, but the ad valorem duty of 20 per 
cent is replaced by a specific duty of 5.2 cents per square foot, 
and a protective duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, 

Section (e): This is identical with section (e) of the bill, 
except for the rates. The 20 per cent ad valorem duty on 
leather shoes is replaced by a specific compensatory duty of 14 


| cents per pair—equai to the 4-cent duty of 3% pounds of green 
It amounts | 


hides, which is about the average of all shoes—and a protective 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem; and on shoes only partially 
leather the 35 per cent ad valorem duty is replaced by a specific 
compensatory duty of 6 cents per pair—equal to a duty of 4 
cents on 1% pounds of green hides—and a protective ad valorem 
duty of 35 per cent. 

The Borah amendment restored other than all leather shoes 
to the provisions of the 1922 act, in which the rate is 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Section (f): This is identical with section (f) of the bill ex- 
cept for the increase of 5 per cent, from 35 to 40 per cent ad 
valorem, on harness valued at more than $70 per set and on 
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saddles valued at more than $40 each, the increase of 5 per cent 
being justified on account of the increase to 4 cents per pound 
duty hides; saddles made of pigskin are given the 
Committee rate of 50 per cent ad valorem and no com- 
pensatory duty account of the duty of hides; and harness 
not especially provided for the duty of 15 per cent ad valorem 
is replace 
for the duty of hid 


on green 
in ce 


on 


eS 


DUTY REDUCTION ON HIDES 
The amendment which I originally introduced providing for 

luty of 6 cents per pound on green cattle hides and which 
failed of enactment by the narrowest margin in the Senate, was 
indorsed by most of the cattle and farm organizations of the 
country as affording the minimum necessary protection to the 
cattle industry. Consequently, the amendment to paragraph 
1530, which is now 
fj cents per 
of 3314 per 
ulted 
many 


from the original 
the leather 
of leather and 


cent 
with 
varieties 


request, 
manufacturers 
with the aid 


On this basis, I 
representing the 
of the technical 


con 


experts of the Tariff Commission on hides, leathers, and shoes, | 


the duties provided for in this amendment were determined. 
DUTY BELTING, AND HARNESS LEATHERS 
The Finance Committee recommended a duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem on green hides which would have amounted to 1.71 
cents per pound on the import value of green hides for the 
1924-1928; and, on the basis of value of the 15 per cent 


REDUCTION ON SOLB, 


per iod 


ad valorem recommended by the Finance Committee on sole, | 


belting, 
ceiuts 


und harness leathers, would have amounted to 5.88 
per pound. Had the Finance Committee recommended 
the same amount of protection on the basis of the 4-cent duty 
provided for hides under this amendment, it would have 
amounted to an equivalent specific duty on the same basis of 
value of 13.7 cents per pound, The total equivalent specific 
duty on this group of leathers under this amendment amounts 
to 0.9 cents 
Committee would have allowed on the basis of their original 
recoinmendation, or a decline of 28 ver cent. 

DUTY 


REDUCTION ON UPHOLSTERY AND BAG, CASE, AND STRAP LEATHERS 


The Finance Committee recommended a duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem on green hides which would have amounted to 1.71 
ceuts per pound on the import value of green hides for the 
period 
cent ad valorem recommended by the Finance Committee on up- 
holstery, case, and strap leather would have amounted to 9.86 
cents per pound. 
same amount of protection on the basis of the 4-cent duty pro- 


vided for hides under this amendment, it would have amounted | 


to an equivalent specific duty on the same basis of value as 23 
cents per pound. The total equivalent specific duty on this 
croup of leather under this amendment amounts to 14.5 cents—a 
decline of 8.5 cents from the amount the Finance Committee 
would have allowed on the basis of their original recommenda- 
tion, or a decline of 37 per cent. 
DUTY REDUCTION ON SIDE UPPER AND PATENT SIDE LEATHER 

The Finance Committee recommended a duty of 10 per cent 

nd valorem on green hides which would have amounted to 1.71 


cents per pound on the import value of green hides for the 


period 1924-1928; and, on the basis of value of the 17.5 per cent | 
ad valorem recommended by the Finance Committee on side | 
upper and patent side leathers, would have amounted to 5.36 | 


cents per pound. Had the Finance Committee recommended 
the same amount of protection on the basis of the 4-cent duty 
provided for hides under this amendment, it would have 
amounted to an equivalent specific duty on the same basis of 
value as 12.5 cents per pound. The total equivalent specific 
duty on this group of leathers under this amendment amounts 
to 8.3 cents—a decline of 4.2 cents from the amount the Finance 
Committee would have allowed on the basis of their original 
recommendation, or a decline of 33 per cent. 


DUTY REDUCTION ON CALF AND WHOLE KIP LEATHERS 


The Finance Committee recommended a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem on green hides, which would have amounted to 2.54 
cents per pound on the import value of green calf and kip skins 
for the period 1924-1928; and, on the basis of value of the 17.5 
per cent ad valorem recommended by the Finance Committee on 
calf and whole kip leathers, would have amounted to 5.36 cents 
per pound. Had the Finance Committee recommended the same 
amount of protection on the basis of the 4cent duty provided for 
hides under this amendment, it would have amounted to an 
equivalent specific duty on the same basis of value as 12.5 cents 
per pound, The total equivalent specific duty on this group of 
leathers under this amendment amounts to 83 cents—a decline 
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d by 20 per cent ad valorem in order to compensate | 


before the Senate providing for a duty of | 
pound on green cattle hides represents a reduction | 


a decline of 3.8 cents from the amount the Finance | 


1924-1928; and on the same basis of value the 20 per | 


Had the Finance Committee recommended the | 
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| of 4.2 cents from the amount the Finance Committee would have 
| allowed on the basis of their original recommendation, or a de- 
cline of 23 per cent. 

DUTY REDUCTION ON SHOES 


The Finance Committee recommended 15 per cent on sole and 
17% per cent on side upper leather, which would average 16.25 
per cent ad valorem and 20 per cent on shoes. The average 
| specific duty provided for in this amendment on all leathers 
amounts to 4.875 cents per pound, or the equivalent ad valorem 
rate based upon the average import leather values for the period 
of 1924-1928, presented in the accompanying table by the United 
| States Tariff Commission would be 12.9 per cent, which, includ- 
| ing the 10 per cent ad valorem protection, would make a total 
| of 22.9 per cent ad valorem in this amendment. Had the Finance 
Committee allowed the same amount of protection on shoes, 
| based upon the 22.9 per cent ad valorem equivalent in this 
amendment as the 20 per cent on shoes, which it did recommend 
| on the basis of an average 16.25 per cent ad valorem duty on 
| sole and side upper leather, the amount would be 28 per cent 
| ad valorem. The average import value of shoes for the period 
1924-1928, in accordance with the accompanying table by the 
United States Tariff Commission, amounted to $2.66 per pair. 

The 14 cents per pair specific duty provided for in this amend- 
ment would amount to slightly over 5 per cent ad valorem, 
which, including the 10 per cent ad valorem, would be slightly 
| in excess of a total of 15 per cent. The duty in this amendment 

on shoes, therefore, represents a reduction from the amount the 

Finance Committee would have allowed of 13 per cent in the 

ad valorem rate or a reduction of 45 per cent. This reduction, 

it will be observed, is greater than the amount of reduction of 

331% per cent in the protection originally asked for hides but 

seemed justified on the basis that the rate recommended by the 
| Finance Committee in relation to the 10 per cent ad valorem 
| duty on the hides was relatively higher than the duties provided 
for leather. The amendment as it stands with provisions for 
all of its many items is equitable and well balanced. To change 
the rate of one item materially would disturb this desirable re- 
lationship and throw the interrelated hide, leather, and shoe 
| industries out of balance. 


DUTY 





ADJUSTMENTS IN ODDIE AMENDMENT 


As a basis for making comparison between the duty adjust- 
ments made in this amendment on the different items on hides, 
leathers, and shoes the United States Tariff Commission has 
supplied me with tables showing the quantities and values of 
hides, leathers, and shoes imported into the United States dur- 
ing the five years 1924 to 1928, inclusive. These tables I here- 
with submit for publication in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be printed 
| in the Recorp, as follows: 

TABLE 1.—United States imports of wet salted cattle hides 

pounds), green calfskins and kipskins 
1924-1928 


(over 25 





Unit 


Quantity Value value 


| } 

Pounds 
scuipasthilb iciiigdmienmaai miskat cinemas ional | 172, 182, 487 
| 149, 561, 273 
138, 600, 964 
218, 973, 302 
254, 555, 588 
| 933, 873, 614 
Average .| 186,774, 723 


| Cattle hides, wet salted (over 25 pounds): 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927. 


1928 


$22, 242, 049 | 
23, 347, 595 | 
19, 863, 193 | 
37, 086, 780 | 
57, 455, 288 


$0. 129 
- 19 
- 143 
- 169 
- 226 


159, 994, 905 }........ 


Calfskins, green: 
1924 5, 378, 391 
4, 631, 561 
6, 635, 743 
7, 867, 889 
9, 152, 203 
128,607,687 | 33, 665, 787 |.__._.-. 
721, 5387 6, 733, 157 | 


Kipskins, green: 

1924 7, 529, 145 
3, 156, 769 
4, 579, 899 


1, 374, 208 
664, 282 
855, 315 

1, 171,314 

2, 100, 640 


199, 828, 446. 
39, 065, 689 
Weighted average value of calf and kip- - 
skins 


eects SD 
Prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission, Feb. 18, 1930. 
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Tapie II-A.—United States imports of leather, 1924 to 19283—Summary 
table of averages 


Average Average 


Average 
} Quantity value unit value 


$2, 836, 737 
345, 812 


483, 803 | 


Group | 
Sole leather 
Belting leather... . 
Harness leather 


Pounds | 

7, 718, 690 | 
468, 852 

1, 159, 219 | 


Oi cciécdondsdmeesinenssysscsnene id 


9, 346, 761 | 3, 666, 352 | 
= ee 
Group 2: 
Enameled upholstery leather | 
Bag, strap, case, and football leather. 


Square feet 


oa 


Total 


Group 3 
Side upper leather 
Patent leather 1, 866, 643 | 


2, 578, 321 | 


Total 
Group 4 
Calf and whole kip leather 6, 918, 827 


21, 207, 540 | 


TaBLp II-B.—United States imports of sole, belting, and harneas leather, 
1924 to 1928 


Quantity | Value | Unit value 


Sole leather: 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 


Pounds | 
4,734,813 | $1, 748, 874 
2, 202, 920 

| 351, 525 

| 435, 388 

444, 978 


$0. 366 

6, 356, 269 | 
, 982 2, 
7,414 3, 
, 974 4, 

Total_. 

A verage - _ . 


3, 452 | 
, 690 


14, 183, 685 
2, 836, 737 
Belting leather: 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


170, 108 
189, 411 
287, 628 
550, 805 
531, 109 | 


, a44, 
468, 


Harness leather 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 


931, 
990, 6 
996, 3 
, 195, 
, 682, ¢ 


379, 134 | 
472, 957 | 
852, 744 | 
2, 419, 015 |. 
483, 803 


5, 796, 094 
1, 159, 219 


Total 
Average 

46, 733, 804 

9, 346, 761 


Grand total 
A verage 


18, 331, 761 
3, 666, 352 


United States importa of upholstery and bag, case, and strap leather, 
1924 to 1928 


Quantity Value Unit value 


—|- 


Square feet 
15, 696 

5, 176 

34, 895 

164, 726 


Enameled upholstery leather: 
1924 whe 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928... 


$10, 723 
4, 131 
18, 332 | 
44, 204 | 


110, 754 
22, 151 


Bag, strap, case, and football leather: 
1924 
1925 
1926 


1927 


534, 761 
392, 322 
771, 176 
654, 461 


238, 161 
212, 185 
404, 119 | 
304, 831 | 


 capupaihinguatenabeenethe 
2, 684, 069 
Average. - 


3, 009, 591 





Grand total , } 
Average 296, 496 | 


Prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission Feb. 6, 1930. 


United States imports of side, upper, and patent leather, 1924 to 1928 





Quantity Value Unit value 
\ 


Side upper leather: 


Square feet 
1924 


425, 825 
702, 440 
473, 127 


$116, 345 | $0. 273 
214, 075 . 
111, 647 


| Men’s and boys’ ; 
| Women’s and misses’ _. 


TABLE III-B. 
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United States imports of side, upper, and patent leather, 1925 to 1928—Con 


Quantity Unit value 


Value 


Side upper leather 
1927 
1928... . 


Continued, Square feet 
5, 034, 838 


8, 049, 449 


| 
$1, 29, 492 
1, 8446, 832 


16, 485, 679 3, § 
3, 297, 135 


aK, 392 


, 813 | 
, 856, 068 

, 045, 297 | 
278, 238 | 


5, 815, 547 
25, 621, 963 
5, 124, 393 


726, 


Total 
Average - - 


Grand total , 107, 642 
Average . 421, 528 | 


United States imports of calf and le kip leather, 1924 1 


Qu 


antity 


Square feet 
14, 161, 148 
, 391, 483 
, 210, 182 
$2, 102, 92 


, 621, 760 


Total 


487, 608 
Average 


1, 207, 540 


TABLE IILI—-A.—Leather boots and 


shoes, imports for consumption, 
calendar 


year 1929 


Senator 

Oppir’s 
amend- 
, 20} ment, 14 
per cent; cents per 
and 10 


per cent 


y ouse 
Unit Hous 


Value ; 
value 


} pair 

EE ——_——+ 
419, 845 
5, 514, 870 
248, 537 
975, 166 


$2, 224 
14, 347, 27 

£54, 340 32 
1, 432, 901 y 287 


$0. 670 
100 

Children’s 

Slippers 


OC iia : | 7, 158, 418 


18, 459, 311 | 398 


Preliminary statistics 


Importe of leather boota and shoes, 


calendar years 1924 to 
1928, free of duty 


Unit 
value 


Class Pairs Value 


Men's and boys’: 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 


614 | $1,070 
660 1, 239, 
S85 | 1, 150, 

}, 473 | 1, 562, 
R16 | 1, 991, 

= 
948 | 
y¥O 


977 
368. 
157 
270. 


563. 


Total. 
Average 


7,014 
1, 402 


fA5 
933. 
4 
Women’s and misses’: 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


359 

, 930 
041 
327 | 


125 


RAS 
1, 021, 
1, 913, 
3, 234, 
5, $43, 


14 
432 
627 
651 


254 


782 12, 901 

356 2, 580, 23 

Children’s: 
1924 
1925 


771 


675 
163 
G87 
912 


508 

302 
Slippers 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 


, 130 301, 
371 130 
169 416, 
108, 

1, 019, 2 


2435 


33, O86 


Total 
Average 


7, 299 
5, 460 
Grand total..............- 
Average. . 


537 


107 


8, 800, 
1, 760, 


Prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission, Feb. 19, 1930, 
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CATTLE INDUSTRY IN DEPRESSED CONDITION 


Mr. ODDIE Recently when I addressed the Senate on the 
importance of the duty on hides I presented figures to show a 
of nearly 30 per cent in the beef-cattle census of the 
{ ed Stat ince 1921. I also presented market information 
fre nearly every important hide center demonstrating that 
he present time there is practically no market for country 
| a that the prices were at low a level that it hardly 
pis nove the hide 
When the Senate passed an amendment to the tariff act in- 
creasing the duty on live cattle and dressed beef there was a 
wroug impression among certain people that this would create 
prosperous condition in the cattle industry and make less 
necessary a duty on hides. The hide is an independent and 
very important factor in determining the price of live cattle, 
and when country-hide prices decline to such extremely low 


levels as prevail at the present, and it does not pay to remove | 


the hide, the hide is practically a complete loss and contributes 
nothing to the value of the live cattle. 

In a letter dated February 28, 1930, C. V. Wahlin, in charge 
of the livestock, meats, and wool division of the Department of 
Agriculture, explains the importance of hide prices in deter- 
mining the value of livestock, and I quote from this letter, as 
follows: 

Hide and skin prices, as well as the prices of other inedible and edible 
products derived from the slaughter of livestock, have an important 
bearing on livestock or dressed-meat prices, or both, other factors being 
the same The cost of dressed-beef carcasses, for example, is deter- 
mined by the cost of the live animal, the dressing percentage, the cost 
of slaughter, and other overhead charges, against which is credited the 
edible and inedible offal, bones and other products 
credits vary with the market value of these by-products, and when hide 
prices are relatively low as compared to the cost of the live animal 
the credit from the sale of the hide will also be relatively low. This 
means that the slaughterer, in order to make a normal profit, must 
either may less for his livestock or obtain more for his meat, or both. 
* * * Since the wholesale meat business is highly competitive and 
the product is quite perishable, the selling prices may not always be 
l 
t! 


igher than the cost of the meat plus profit, although in the long run 


selling price must show a profit if the concern is to stay in 
business 


Mr. F. E. Mollin, secretary of National Livestock Association, 
under date of March 4, 1930, has written me concerning condi- 
tions in the livestock industry, and I herewith submit his letter 
for insertion in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Parrerson in the chair). 
Without objection, the letter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The letter is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1930. 
To Members of the United States Senate: 
GENTLEMEN: The writer has just returned from a trip through the 


principal range-cattleproducing States of the West and Southwest 
ere he attended several meetings and met individually many of the 
leading cattlemen of the West Without such contact it would be 
impossible to realize their intense interest in the matter of a tariff on 
hides rhe vote a month ago left them completely discouraged. They 
n not understand how this Congress, whose special mandate is to 


sider the needs of agriculture, can fail to provide a tariff on an item 


mports of which are so heavy as to completely demoralize domestic 


Part of the shoe industry, wholly without regard for the welfare of 
the vitally important meat producers of the Nation, are fighting des- 
perately to keep hides on the free list. It has been clearly shown that 
hoe prices bear little, if any, relation to hide prices, and hence the 
charge that a 4-cent tariff on hides would add 50 cents to $1 to the 

iil price on a pair of shoes is a misstatement of fact. Retail shoe 
dealers all over the country are responding to the tremendous propa- 

nda of these powerful shoe manufacturers and raising a great hue and 
guinst a duty on hides, innocent of the fact that the manufacturers 
themselves are the principal beneficiaries of free hides and that a duty 
< me would stabilize hide prices with little, if any, effect on retail 
hoe prices 

An attempt is being made to show that the cattle industry is in a 
very prosperous condition and that with added tariffs on live cattle 
and dressed beef a tariff on hides is of lesser importance. Neither as- 
sertion is correct. Cattle prices have been somewhat better the last 
two years, but the recovery from the postwar depression is still far 
from complete, and the outstanding hazards must be removed before 
our cattle growers can go about their business of producing the beef 
supply of the Nation with any peace of mind or dependable profit. The 
tariff on dressed beef and live cattle could not be placed high enough to 
make a tariff on hides unnecessary. Beyond a certain point such duties 


Naturally, the | 


Marcu 14 


would not be effective and in no event would they relieve the demoralized 
hide-price situation 

To-day over much of the western area lack of moisture is a cause 
of serious concern Our cattlemen have always to contend with droughts 
and severe winters with no remedy at hand That makes it all the 
more important that the tariff be used to the fullest possible extent 
to stabilize and protect the industry. 

The steel industry demands and gets protection on every item down 
to the last pin, nut, or washer. Why pretend to help the cattle industry 
by propping it up with a tariff on live cattle and dressed beef and then 
removing the prop with free hides? 

The Oddie amendment puts the issue squarely before you. It does 
not give us the protection we believe the record entitles us to. It will, 
however, increase the value of each animal by approximately $2 per 
head and will be of substantial benefit to every important cattle-produc- 
ing section. Without question it is far better than remaining on the 
free list. 

We earnestly urge that you consider the welfare of the producers and 
the distressed indystries as against the admittedly profitable ones who 
are fighting them and work for an amendment along the lines suggested 
by Senator Oppiz. The adoption of such an amendment will do more 
than anything else possible to hearten the producers of the Nation and 
make sure a dependable beef supply for the consumers. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION, 
By F. E. Mace, Secretary. 


Mr. ODDIE. In regard to the economic condition of the 
cattle industry and the importance of considering the hide duty 
as an independent factor, I quote the following paragraph from 


| Mr. Mollin’s letter: 


| 


An attempt is_ being made to show that the cattle industry is in a 
very prosperous condition and that with added tariffs on live cattle and 
dressed beef a tariff on hides is of lesser importance. Neither asser- 
tion is correct. Cattle prices have been somewhat better the last two 
years, but the recovery from the postwar depression is still far from 
complete and the outstanding hazards must be removed before our cattle 
growers can go about their business of preducing the beef supply of the 
Nation with any pesce of mind or dependable profit. The tariff on 
dressed beef and live cattle could not be placed high enough to make 
a tariff on hides unnecessary. Beyond a certain point such duties 
would not be effective and in no event would they relieve the demoralized 
hide-price situation. 


The duty of 4 cents per pound on green hides provided for in 
this amendment will be a great assistance in reestablishing 
sound economic conditions in the cattle industry. 

The ranges over a large part of the United States are suffer- 
ing from drought at the present time and to make this needed 
protection on hides available will increase the saleability of 
hides at a price which will enable them to be removed and 
marketed. 

DEPRESSED LEATHER INDUSTRY ADVERSED TO EMPLOYMENT 


Whatever the diagnosis of the general business conditions 
of to-day might be, the leather industry has represented a weak 
spot in the economic structure of the Nation for some years 
past. An average of the earnings of seven of the principal 
leather companies in the United States compiled as a part of a 
general industrial review disclosed a deficit in the earnings for 
1925 of $2.33 per $100 share of common stock, in 1926 a deficit 
of $9.11 per share, in 1927 an earned profit of $3.61 per share, 
and in 1928 a deficit of $2.48 a share. 

The financial reports of three of the principal leather com- 
panies in 1929, which have not yet been made public, disclose 
deficits which are greater than those reported for 1925, which 
demonstrates that the leather industry is getting in a still worse 
condition as free trade continues. 

In the past 10 years 85 tanneries have been compelled to 
close their doors and have been dismantled, thereby reducing 
materially the capacity of this industry to employ labor. In 
addition to this plant abandonment approximately 40 per cent 
of America’s tanning capacity has remained idle during the 
past three years. So serious has the unemployment in the 
leather industry become that Mr. W. E. Bryan, Kansas City, 
Mo., general president United Leather Workers’ International 
Union, sent me a letter on February 14, 1930, indorsing the 
provisions of this amendment as a basis for aiding in the solu- 
tion of the unemployment problem. His letter states so clearly 
the economic conditions in the leather industry that I will read 
the following excerpts from it, and will ask that the letter be 
published in full at this point: 


I have the honor and the privilege to speak for thotsands of wage 
earners and their dependents directly dependent upon the successful 
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operation of the leather tanneries in this country for their daily sub- 
sistence; their standard of living is determined by the continuity of 
employment and the adequacy of wages received. It will be unnecessary 
for me to reproduce the figures showing the rapid and alarming increase 
in the importation of the different kinds of leather free of duty or to 
call to your attention the fact that foreign leather is made from foreign 
hides and skins and by foreign labor at an average wage 58 per cent 
below the average wages paid hy American tanners. This information is 
now a part of the record in the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee in the House of Representatives, before the Finance 
mittee in the United States Senate, and the discussions which 
taken place from the floor in both Houses of the Congress. 

I shall devote some attention to the minority opposition on the part 
of some leather tanners and some boot and shoe manufacturers, who 
for obvious and selfish reasons are opposing this much-needed legisla- 
tion. The product of such interests, because of a distinctive character, 
does not need protection, as the importations are of a grade and char- 
acter not produced by these American manufacturers; they, for selfish 
reasons, want a free United States market in which to buy their raw 
material, regardless of the inevitable effect it will have to materially 
reduce the buying and consuming power of their own customers—com- 
posed collectively of the hundreds of thousands of people whose economic 
well-being is solely or very largely dependent upon the successful 
operation of these corelated industries—hides, skins, leathers, and shoes. 

Speaking from a labor-union standpoint, I desire to say, unreservedly, 


we are in favor of your amendment to paragraph 1530, H. R. 
2687. * ¢ @ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in full in the Recorp. 
The letter is as follows: 


Com 
have 


Unitrep LEATHER WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 14, 1930. 
Hon. TASKER L. ODDIE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: My purpose in addressing you upon the sub 
stitute you have introduced in the Senate of the United States for 
paragraph 1530 of H. R. 2667, covering the proposed duties on hides, 
leather, and shoes, is: 

I have the honor and the privilege to speak for thousands of wage 
earners and their dependents directly dependent upon the successful 
operation of the leather tanneries in this country for their daily sub- 
sistence; their standard of living is determined by the continuity of 
employment and the adequacy of wages received. It will be unneces- 
sary for me to reproduce the figures showing the rapid and alarming 
increase in the importation of the different kinds of leather, free of 
duty, or to call to your attention the fact that foreign leather is made 
from foreign hides and skins and by foreign labor at an average wage 
58 per cent below the average wages paid by American tanners. This 
information is now a part of the record in the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee in the House of Representatives, before 
the Finance Committee in the United States Senate, and the discus- 
sions which have taken place from the floor in both Houses of the 
Congress. 

I shall devote some attention to the minority opposition on the part 
of some leather tanners and some boot and shoe manufacturers, who 
for obvious and selfish reasons are opposing this much-needed legisla- 
tion: The product of such interests, because of a distinctive character, 
not need protection, as the importations are of a grade and 
character not produced by these American manufacturers; they, for 
selfish reasons, want a free United States market in which to buy their 
raw material regardless of the inevitable effect it will have to mate- 
rially reduce the buying and consuming power of their own customers, 
composed collectively of the hundreds of thousands of people whose 
economic well-being is solely or very largely dependent upon the suc- 
cessful operation of these correlated industries—hides, skins, leather, 
and shoes. 

Speaking from a labor-union standpoint, I desire to say, unreservedly, 
we are in favor of your amendment to paragraph 1530, H. R. 2667. 
While primarily we are more concerned in the protection of finished 
leather, yet we fully realize there is a community or correlated interest 
which can not justly or equitably be separated. Some Senators have 
opposed the proposed tariff rates on certain commodities upon the theory 
that labor will not share in the protection afforded the industry. In 
this connection I desire to say this line of reasoning does not warrant 
the assumption, as, in effect, it is a denial of the opportunity for labor 
to seek its own economic betterments, strengthening the opposition on 
the part of employers in their resistance to granting better wages and 
better working conditions. This is not to be interpreted to the extent 
that we favor the granting of all rates upon the various commodities 
embodied in the pending tariff legislation but simply to dissent and 
oppose the defeat of any tariff rate upon the above-mentioned theory. 

The record is extensive and quite complete upon paragraph 1530, 
H. R. 2667, but as your proposed amendment will come before the 
Senate of the United States for consideration and action, I take the 


does 
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liberty in addressing you to acquaint you with our views upon the 
subject and that our position may be made known to all by being made 
a part of the record. 
Very sincerely yours, 
W. E. Bryan, 
General President United Leather Workers’ International Union 
Mr. ODDIE. Further emphasizing the beneficial effect upon 
the employment of labor which may be expected to result from 
the enactment of this amendment. I received a resolution from 
the Central Labor Union of Wilmington, Del, and vicinity, 
dated March 4, 1930, which I offer for publication in the Recorp 
and desire to quote the following important paragraph from it: 


Resolved, That the Central Labor Union, of Wilmington, Del., and 
vicinity, hereby goes on record as indorsing Senator Oddie’s amendment 
because it is in the interest of protecting the interests of 
labor and encouraging American capital and American 
being our firm belief that if our American kid tanners 
secure the rate of production now lost because of the 
competition of foreign tanners and importers it will be possible to 
afford employment to more than 4,000 leather workers in the Wil- 
mington-Camden-Philadelphia kid leather producing district once this 
nmrarket is regained. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the entire 
letter will be printed in the Recorp. 
The letter is as follows: 


American 
business; it 
able to 
cheap-labor 


are 


CENTRAL 
Wilmington, 


LABOR 
Del., 


UNION, 
March 4, 1930. 
Hon. TASKER L. Oppin, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Deak Senator Oppre: The Central Labor Union, at its regular 
monthly meeting to-night, after receipt of a full and complete report on 
the status of the movement to secure adequate tariff protection on hides, 
skins, leathers, and shoes, and after studying closely the effect of adop- 
tion of your amendment to H. R. 2667, paragraph 1530, providing for 
duties on hides, leathers, and shoes, adopted the following resolution and 
instructed the secretary to send an attested copy to you, and to Senators 
HAsTInGs and TOWNSEND, of Delaware: 


“ Resolution 

“ Whereas United States Senator Tasker L. Oppin, of 
mature deliberation over the need for a tariff on hides, skins, leathers, 
and shoes, has presented an amendment to H. R. 2667, paragraph 1530, 
which has the indorsement of a practical majority of the interests of 
labor, industry, and the public who have studied the need for tariff 
protection ; and 

“ Whereas our own community is known nationally as one of the 
centers of the production of kid leather in the Wilmington-Camden- 
Philadelphia district and our leather workers and tanners have been 
seriously affected by the ravages of foreign competition : Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Central Labor Union, of Wilmington, Del., and 
vicinity, hereby goes on record as indorsing Senator Oppin’s amendment 
because it Is in the interest of protecting the interests of American labor 
and encouraging American capital and American business; it being our 
firm belief that if our American kid tanners are able to secure the 
of production now lost because of the cheap-labor competition of foreign 
tanners and importers it will be possible to afford employment to more 
than 4,000 leather workers in the Wilmington-Camden-Philadelphia kid- 
leather producing district once this market is regained 

“ Resolved, That attested coples of this resolution be forwarded to 
Senator Opprz, Senators HasTincs and TOWNSEND, of Delaware, Brother 
W. E. Bryan, general president of the United Leather Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, and Mr. Frederick J. Blatz, chairman of the joint com 
mittee of manufacturers and workers in the kid-leather industry; and 
furthermore that our action be given full publicity.’ 

It is the sincere hope of the Central Labe~ Union 
States Senate will consider the needs of both labor and and 
provide for the necessary protection, for it is our firm belief that at least 
a part of the present unsettled state of affairs in labor and industry is 
due to economic problems which need the careful 

Yours most respectfully, 


Nevada, after 


rate 


that the 


United 


industry 


ittention of Congress. 


CENTRAI 
Joun C, 


Labor UNION, 
Saywor, Secretary. 


Mr. ODDIE. 


If in this one locality the effect of this amend- 
ment will be to provide employment for 4,000 additional work- 


ers, it is obvious that considering the employment possibilities 
in the leather industry throughout the United States that this 
figure will be greatly expanded and materially assist in solving 
the present unemployment problem. 

One of the most constructive and effective means of aiding in 
the matter of unemployment in this country is to insure sound 
industrial conditions: and the cattle, leather, and shoe indus- 
tries of this country can no longer survive foreign competition 
on a free-trade basis. 
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FOREIGN SHOE COMPETITION INCREASES 

In 1924 there were 264,359 pairs of women’s shoes imported 
into the United States, valued at SS888,194, sing continuously 
to 5,514,870 pairs in 1929, valued at $14,: This increasing 
importation of women’s shoes they are on the free list 
iue to the Government and deprived 
farmer, and the luborer engaged in the leather 
indu of the purchasing power in the United 
market of over $14,000,000, and rendered less productive 
which is invested in the cattle, leather, and 
With wages in European factories at a level lower 
nt than the wages ihe United States, the manu- 
facturers of Women’s shoes in the United States can no longer 
maintail profitable basis and are greatly in 
need of the protection and stabilized prices in leather which will 
result this and next, Mr. President, will 
the question of men’s shoes, which are very likely to 
fute 
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from ainendment ; 


sume as women’s shoes. 


i do not believe that it is practicable to provide a duty for | 


women's shoes and not for the shoe industry generally, for the 

m that the foreign manufacturer would readily be able to 
his operations to the product upon which he would have 
duty in order to enjoy the benefits of the American 
In imposing a duty on women’s shoes alone, one door 
be closed while several others would be left open to the 
damaging 
tion. I, 


reast 
shift 
to pay 
markel 


Liv 
1.2 
would 


therefore, urge the enactment of the provisions in this 


amendment for a specifie duty of 14 cents per pair to compensate | 


for duties on hides and 10 per cent ad valorem on shoes for 
protection. I do not believe that the protective duty of 10 per 
cent provided for in this amendment will increase the price of 


shoes, as both the domestic and foreign competition is extremely 


keen and may be relied upon to hold prices at the lowest possible | 
pro- | 


level. It must be remembered that the leather and shoe 
ductive capacity in the United States is very greatly in excess 
of the Nation’s requirements, a fact which insures ample com- 
petition. In view of the present and prospective leather and 


shoe manufacturing activities in European countries, it will be | 


necessary to hold domestic prices at the bottom of the 
wall in order to keep out a flood of imports. 

Another adverse effect of the increasing importation of shoes 
is the tendency which it exercises in restricting the cattle market. 
Women's shoes are made very largely of sole leather and calf- 
skins. The 5,515,000 pairs of shoes imported in the 
States in 
of cattle and the skins of 827,000 head of calves. In 1928 the 
cattle would have averaged $80 per head and the calves a little 
over $22 per head, which would make a total value of both cattle 
and calves of $27,130,000, which indicates still further the ad- 
verse effect on the cattle industry of the increasing imports of 
shoes made from foreign hides. 

HIDE 


tariff 


AND SHOE PRICES UNRELATED 


There is considerable propaganda to the effect that the pre& | 


posed duty of 4 cents per pound on green hides would materially 
increase the price of shoes to the consumer. 

I have carefully investigated this subject and, based upon the 
official data on wholesale prices supplied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, have prepared a table and chart which show the 


monthly percentage changes which have occurred in the whole- | 


sale prices of country hides in the Chicago market and men’s 
black shoes made of cattle side upper leather, based upon the 
average prices of December, 1926, and covering the period up 
to July, 1929. 

The chart is hanging on the wall in the rear of the Senate 
and I call the attention of the Senators to it. 

It will be observed that the price of hides increased 108 per 
cent from December, 1926, to April, 1928, while the price of 
medium-grade shoes for the same period increased only 11 per 
cent. The table further demonstrates that, for the entire 
period, hide and shoe prices are unrelated and that a small 
duty of 4 cents per pound on hides would have little, if any, 
effect upon the price of shoes; while, on the other hand, it 


would have a very beneficial stabilizing effect upon the price | 


of hides. 

During a period of rising hide prices the use of substitutes 
for leather becomes greater as the peak in prices is reached. 
The duties provided for in this amendment on hides and leather 
will prevent the recurrence of peaks in hide and leather prices 
and will have a marked tendency to stabilize prices with narrow 
variations which will make competition of substitutes with 
leather more difficult and materially restrict their use. Under 
these favorable conditions the consumption of leather in the 
United States will expand and, with this larger volume of busi- 
ness, the Overhead cost of the leather business will be greatly 
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the 


be | 


hare the | 


threat and possibility of low-wage European competi- | 


United | 
1929 would have consumed the hides of 110,285 head | 
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|] reduced so that the indust ry will be better able to meet domestic 
{ and foreign competition. 


| I ask that the table I have prepared be printed in the Recorp 
| at this point. 


There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Prices and percentage change—Hides and shoes 


(Prices taken from Monthly Bulletin of U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
entitled “ Wholesale prices of commodities ") 


Black 


Country dress shoe 
mo © , 
la 


icows, No. 1 
Chicago 


Percent- 
age 
change 


Percentage 
change 


Per pound | 
$0. 103 
ll 
. 106 


.110 


Per pair 

December, 1926 

1927 

February, 1927 

March, 1927 

April, 1927_- 

May, 1927....- 

} June, 1927 
July, 1927_. 
August, 1927 ___ <diaaie 
September, 1927........-- 
October, 1927 

| November, 1927_---- 

December, 1927___-- 

|} January, 1928 

February, 1928- 

March, 1928 

April, 1928..... 

May, 1928 

| June, 1928__.... 

| July, 1928... 

August, 1928 

September, 1928 

October, 1928 

November, 1928 

December, 1928 

January, 1929 

February, 1929-_- 

March, 1929 


150 
. 150 
50 
. 150 
. 150 
. 135 
250 
400 
400 
. 400 
. 400 
400 
420 
500 


| January, 


# 
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FLORSHEIM AND THE OPPOSITION 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, when Mr. Florsheim was before 
the Finance Committee, Senator THomas of Oklahoma asked 
some questions with reference to the earnings of his shoe com- 
pany, and the following testimony is quoted from pages 491 
and 492 of the hearings: 

Senator Tuomas. I will 
whether they are correct. 

For 1926 I have figures before me showing that you reported to the 
| New York Stock Exchange a net profit of $2,384,505; is that approxi- 
mately correct? 

Mr. FLORSHEIM, Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuomas. And in 1927 you reported approximately $2,273,250 
profit; that is approximately correct, is it? 

Mr. FLORSHEIM. I think so. 

Senator Taomas. And in 1928 you reported an approximate profit 
of $2,240,482. 

Mr. FLorsHgioM. Yes, sir. 

Senator THomas. The figures I have show that in 1927 your 
profit upon the invested capital amounted to 21.52 per cent, and 
1928 it was 22.53 per cent. Are those profits approximately correct? 

Mr. FLORSHEIM. I think so. 

Senator THomas. During those years? 

Mr. FiorsHetm. I can not carry the figures in my mind, but you have 
| them there, and I assume that they are accurate. 

Senator THOMAS, So this statement shows that for three years your 
company made a net profit of $7,102,238. That would be evidence that 
in your particular manufacturing plant you are showing a reasonable 
degree of prosperity. 

Mr, FLorsHemM,. As I said before, I am not talking for myself, and 
am not appealing for any help for myself. I am talking for a group 
of manufacturers who are equally as successful as we are. * * * 


quote some figures that I have to see 


net 
in 





On page 494 of the hearings Mr. Florsheim submitted a brief 
on behalf of his company and others to which is also attached 
the name of the International Shoe Co., of St. Louis Mo., 
which is fighting this amendment, 

It is generally recognized that Mr. Florsheim imports from 
Germany and England a very large part of the leather which 
he uses, and that the United States Leather Co. are also op- 
posing the provisions of this amendment, and are very large 
importers of foreign hides. Mr. Florsheim in 1928 nrade a profit 
| in excess of 22 per cent by the importation of foreign leather 
| and at the expense of the American leather manufacturer. The 
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United States Leather Co. in 1929, it is generally understood, 
had an operating deficit of over three million and a half, which 
resulted largely through the shrinkage in hide inventories. The 
United States Leather Co. is a very large importer of foreign 


hides, and its losses were sustained through the heavy decline | 


in hide prices. The deficit was created on a free-trade basis, 
with the prices of hides and leather largely under the control 
and domination of foreign producers. Had hide prices been 
more stable there would have been little if any loss in inventory, 
and this operating deficit of the 
would not have been created. 
under the 4-cent duty proposed in this amendment. 


Hide and leather prices during the period of the Dingley 


tariff, when there was a 15 per cent ad valorem duty on hides, 
were remarkably stable. 

I have had a chart prepared, which is on the wall of the Sen- 
ate, showing the prices of hides from 1897 to 1920, and I wish 
particularly to call attention to the relatively greater stability 
of hide prices and lower price levels during the Dingley tariff 
period, from 1897 to 1909, than have existed since. 


After hides went on the free list in 1910 prices suffered an | 


abrupt but brief decline to about 12 cents per pound in 1911, 
and then rapidly increased to more than double, or over 25 
cents per pound, in 1915. Even if the irregular prices during 
the war period be disregarded it will be noted fronr the other 
price chart on the wall that hide prices in 1926, 1927, and 1928 


showed serious and rapid changes which greatly disturbed and | 


made less profitable the leather business, but which had little 
if any effect on the price of shoes. 

It is to be expected that the enactment of this amendment 
will set in motion the same forces of price stability, and that 
the hide and leather price curves of the future will show more 
nearly horizontal lines. 
the interest of restricting the use of substitutes for leather, such 
as rubber, the use of which is now permitted to increase because 
of the great and sudden variations of hide and leather prices. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In view of that statement as to 
the profits of the shoe people, how could we justify a duty on 
shoes? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the duty I am proposing is a 
very small duty, but it is necessary. The particular shoe 
concern which has made this profit has made it because it has 
imported a large majority of its hides from foreign countries, 
and, with a reasonable duty on shoes and on leathers such as I 
am proposing, the prices would be stabilized, the American pro- 
ducers would be induced to buy American products, and the 
American industry would prosper. 


ORGANIZATION SUPPORT GENERAL 


Strong letters indorsing the provisions of the amendment have 
been received from the following organizations: 

The American Live Stock Association, of Denver, Colo. 

National Live Stock Producers’ Association, of Chicago, Il. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The Central Cooperative Association of South St. Paul, Minn. 

The Calf Tanners’ Association. 

The Cattle Side Upper Leather Tanners, and the 

Chicago Tanners’ Association. 

Reference has already been made to the indorsement from the 
Leather Workers’ International Union and the Central Labor 
Union. These I will not read but offer them for publication 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN NATIONAL Live STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
Denver, Colo., February 10, 1930. 
Hon. Tasker L. OpptR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Oppie: I was glad to get your long telegram the other 
day telling me what has been done ahout a compromise on the hide, 
leather, and shoe schedules. 


We certainly appreciate very much the manner in which you have | 


stayed with this proposition, and, as we wired you, we feel your amend- 
ment should command the support not only of all Senators from the 
West and Middle West but also of those other Senators who are truly 
interested in the welfare of agriculture. 

It goes without saying that not only our association but all those 
affiliated with us will back you to the limit on this amendment. While 
it does not give the cattle producer the protection he should have, and 
to our mind is the very minimum which should be accepted, neverthe- 
less, it is a means of settling once for all the question of whether hides, 
leather, and shoes should be on the free list. It gives substantial pro- 
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| tection to the leather and shoe industry, 


United States Leather Co. | 
Hide prices will be more stable | 


|} adequate 


Such a condition will obviously be in | 
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and it is that 
certain elements of this industry need this protection 

The opposition to your amendment will be limited t« 
leather tanners who have, without rime or reason, made an 
mising fight for free hides, and to those elements of the shoe trade who 
have been making tremendous profits using our cheap raw material and 
who have yet, felt the competition 

As stated you can feel have 
support of practically every cattle this whole 
We register our hope that your amendment will meet with the 
it so richly deserves. 

Yours very truly, 


now admitted 


those heavy 
uncompro- 


not, as of foreign-made shoes 


above, sure that you hind you the 


producer in western area 


success 


F. E. Moun, 


NATIONAL Live Stock Propvucers 
Chicago, 


ASSOCIATION, 
February 21, 1930. 
Senator Tasker L. Opp1p, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I want you to know you have the support of this organt- 
zation on the amendment you recently introduced in reference to duties 
on raw and dry hides. It would ould 
meet with the support of all and re- 


seem that this amendment s 


those in positions of authority 


| sponsibility that are at all interested in the preservation of the cattle 


industry of our country 
Other lines of American 
beneficial. We see no 


agricultural commodities, particularly 


industry have found a protective tariff 
should not apply to 


its by-product 


reason why the principle 
livestock and 
The pledge of the present administration that agriculture 
to and will receive its just share of protection under the 

be fully discharged unless the cattle producer is fully ree 


tariff on the 


itled 
tariff can not 

An 
that 


is ent 


ognized 
hides is vitally necessary to future of 
industry. 
Very truly yours, 
C. A. STEWART, Executive Secretary 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1930. 

Hon, TASKER L. Oppip, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

MY DEAR SENATOR OppiE: I 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 7 an amendment to be proposed by you 
to H. R. 2667, relative to the duty on hides, lea and shoes 

I note in this amendment that proposing to ask a 4- 
pound duty on hides if raw or uncured or salted or pickled, and 8 cents 
per pound if dried, including dry salted 

I think these rates on hides are reasonable fr 
While they are not as high as our statistics of production of 
hides here and abroad would justify us in asking, and although they are 
not as high as formerly you and farm supporting your 
efforts have fought for, nevertheless, they will give a degree of protec- 
tion to our farmers who produce and sell hides which will be a very 


have noticed on page 3229 of the Con- 
thers, 


you are nt-per 


m every point of view 


cost of 


organizations 


material advantage, and incomparably better than the situation which 
exists in the bill now pending, or than the the 
adoption of the Borah amendment, which hides, 
leathers, and shoes on the free list. 

I note also that you have collaborated with the experts in the United 
States Tariff Commission and placed the duties on leather and 
shoes at such figures as are not out of line with the rates asked 
for on hides. 

It occurs to me that your amendment will prove 
tion of the entire controversy relative 
it will be adopted by the Senate 
conference. 

Very respectfully, 


situation following 


amendment 


places 


have 


basic 


a very happy solu 
to the tariff on hides, and I trust 
and later retained in the tariff bill in 


AMERICAN FARM 
CuHEsTER H 
Washington Representative. 


BuREAt 
GRAY, 


FEDERATION, 


CENTRAL COOPERATIVE 


South St. Paul, 


ASSOCIATION, 
Minn., February 10, 1939. 
Senator OppDIE£, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear SENATOR: I have just received a copy of your amendment to the 
tariff act providing for tariff on hides and a compensatory 
leather, and on articles manufactured therefrom. 

We certainly appreciate your efforts to secure for the lvestock 
ducer this much-needed tariff, and I wish to say that the Central Coop 
erative Association, with a membership of approximately 125 
stock producers in the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
kota, Wisconsin, and Montana, are strongly back of this mov 
anything which we can do to aid in its passage we w 

I will say for your information that I was 
mittee representing not only our 
Livestock Producers’ Association, which claims 
250,000 producers, also the Union 
agencies at St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City, 


tariff on 


pro 


5.000 live 


Da- 
and 


South 
inent 
ll gladly do 

hairman of a tariff? com- 
but the National 
a membership of about 
Livestock Commission 
Omaha, and Kansas City, 


own organization 


Farmers’ 
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which have a total membership of probably 150,000 livestock producers. | 
Our original recommendations provide for an ad valorem duty of not 
le than 45 per cent The more I have studied the matter, however, 
th re I feel that a specific tariff such as you have provided in your | 
would be fully as satisfactory to us, and I hope you are successful | 
in securing the enactment of this amendment 
Very truly your 
J. S. MontTcomery, | 
General Manager. | 
— | 
CaLF TANNERS' ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1930. 
Hon. TASKER L. Oppie | 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C ' 
My Dwar Senator: On behalf of the calf and kip leather tanners I 
wish to express to you our appreciation of your amendment to paragraph | 
1530 of the tariff bill relating to hides and leather Sut, as our mem- | 
he | that the 10 per cent protection is not sufficient to take care of | 
the cheaper labor costs in Europe, it was not easy to secure unanimous 
ipport for the amendment. However, they feel that you have been very 
ir and that the amendment,as drawn by you shows the great amount | 
of th ht and consideration which you have given to the economic | 
phases of this situation; therefore, they pledge you their unanimous 
support for the proposed compromise | 
Very truly yours, 
V. G. Lumparp, President. 
mt | 
CnuicaGeo, ILL., February 11, 1930. 
Hon. TASKER L. Opps, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 
Dwar Spenaror Ovpie: The Cattle Side Upper Leather Tanners have 


examined the paragraph of your amendment 


to the pending tariff bill 
relating to hides and leather, and they are of the opinion that 10 per 


ye 


cent protection on their product, as proposed, is not adequate to cover 


the difference between the low tannery wages of Europe and the high 
rates in this country Nevertheless, these tanners, appreciating the 
earnest effort which you have .made to effect a compromise that will 
iford some tariff relief to the industries involved, have authorized me 
to inform you that your amendment will be given their individual and 
collective support. 
Very truly yours, 
E. T. KErmnan, 
For Cattle Side Upper Leather Tanners. 


CHIcAGO, February 18, 1930. 


lion. Tasker L. OpptE, 








United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

EsTREMED Str: The following resolution was this day unanimously 
adopted by the Chicago Tanners’ Association | 
“ Whereas the tanning industry of the United States has been suffer- 
ing fr the importation of foreis leathers, by reason of the failure | 
of the present tariff act to provide for any duties thereon | 

Whereas the Chicago Tanners’ Association, consisting of 12 firms, | 
employing upwards of 3,000 persons in the city of Chicago and Wauke- 
gan, LIL, believe it absolutely essential for the preservation of the busi- | 
ness of the members of the association and for the prosperity of their 
employe ! d be fixed upon foreign leathers imported into the 
I ed S é ‘ow, therefore, it is unanimously 

“Res ed, That all possible support and cooperation be obtained for 
and led to t Oddie amendment to bill H. R. 2667, heretofore in- 
trod d into the Senate, to the end that said amendment to the bill 
may t dopted 
Respectfully yours, 
CHICAGO TANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Lewis F. Jacopson, Secretary 
Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I have presented the case in a 
br manner, I have given figures which can be vouched for. 
hey have been worked out very carefully. I have discussed this 
problem with livestock people from all over the country, with | 
farm organizations, with various groups of leather manufac- | 
turers, with numbers of shoe manufacturers, and with many 
union-Jabor people, Who are interested in these various branches 


of the industry. 


Mr. President, this amendment of mine is a compromise. The 
first amendment I offered on hides, which proposed a higher 
rate. failed. Then I offered the 4-cent rate, and that failed. The 


people representing the three interests were not coordinated. I 
have worked hard for weeks with these various representatives 
I have mentioned, and the result is a compromise, which possibly 
nobody will be absolutely pleased with or satisfied with. I am 
not. I would like to see a higher duty on hides. But in securing | 
2 higher duty on hides we would be doing an injustice to some- | 
thing else, if our object is to Secure cooperation. 
I would like to see prosperity in the leather industry and in 

the shoe industry, as well as in the cattle industry, because if ! 
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either of those industries suffers and is not prosperous, the 
cattleman will be deprived of a good part of his market. 

We must maintain prosperity in all of our industries in this 
country, and we must look out for the interests of the hundreds 
of thousands of workers and the families of the workers in this 
country. 

If this amendment is not agreed to, or if something is not pro- 
vided which will maintain these industries, there will be men 
by the hundreds of thousands walking the streets of this coun- 
try, and the responsibility will be on us. We dare not shirk our 
responsibility. The urge of humanity is too strong in this case. 
We must use intelligence and judgment, a little giving here and 
there, a little compromising here and there, as we have tried to 
do, in order to get through some legislation which will bring 
stability to these industries and more prosperity to the people 
of our country, and prevent suffering and privation and starva- 
tion and hardship to hundreds of thousands of the workers of 
our country. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
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OFFICER. The clerk will report the 


The Senator from Nebraska offers 


| the following amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 


Nevada: On page 1, line 4, to strike out the figure “4” and 
insert in lieu thereof “5,” and in line 5, to strike out the figure 
“S$” and to insert in lieu thereof “9,” so as to read: 


taw or uncured, or salted or pickled, 5 cents per pound; if dried 
(including dry salted), 9 cents per pound. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this amendment proposes a 
5-cent specific rate on green hides and a 9-cent specific rate on 
dry hides. I do not propose to take very much time, but this is 
a very important amendment and should be considered fully by 
the Senate, so I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen 


Frazier Keyes Shortridge 
Ashurst George La Follette Simmons 
Baird Glass McCulloch Smoot 
Barkley Glenn McKellar Steck 
Bingham Goft McMaster Steiwer 
Black Goldsborough McNary Stephens 
Blaine Gould Metcalf Sullivan 
Blease Greene Moses Swanson 
Borah Grundy Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Nye Townsend 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Capper Hastings Overman Tydings 
Cataway Hatfield Patterson Vandenberg 
Connally Hawes Phipps Wagner 
Copeland Hayden Pine Walcott 
Couzens Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Johnson Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Fess Jones Schall Wheeler 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senator has offered? I understand he has offered an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. HOWELL. The first paragraph of the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] provides for a specific rate 
of 4 cents a pound on green hides and 8 cents a pound on dried 
hides. The amendment which I have offered provides for a 
specific duty of 5 cents a pound on green hides and 9 cents a 
pound on dried hides. I have offered the amendment because 
4 cents a pound on green hides is nothing but skim milk to the 
farmer. He is entitled to 6 cents a pound, at least. 

The chief country which exports hides to the United States 
pteduces them for one-half the cost of their production in the 
United States. In other words, if we were to equalize the 
American farmer with the Argentine producer, the rate of duty 
would be 714 cents a pound on green hides. We came before 
the Committee of the Whole and asked for 6 cents and were 
denied. Then we asked for 5 cents and were denied. Now it 
is proposed that we be granted 4 cents and, as I have stated, 
4 cents means nothing but skim milk to the farmer, whereas if 
the rate were made 5 cents there might be added just a little 





Mr. President, will the Sena- 


What is the amendment the 


195 


eream. In order that this may be fully understood and the 
necessities of the stock-raising interests appreciated, I shall 
ask the attention of the Senate for just a few moments to 
pertinent facts. 

The average price for hides at Chicago for the five years | 
becinning with 1909 and ending with 1913 was 15.6 cents and 
the average price of a pair of dress shoes during that period was 
$2.68. In other words, 17 pounds of green hides would during 
that period purchase a pair of dress shoes. But to-day, through 
the unnecessary competition with which the American farmer | 
is confronted, he has to pay 44 pounds of green hides for the | 
identical shoe. This is a fact that can not be controverted. 
indicates the plight of the industry. 

I do not feel that any further argument is necessary than to 
state these bare facts. I might add that the amendment of 
the Senator from Nevada would result in the farmer being able 
to purchase that pair of shoes for 34 pounds instead of 44 
pounds of green hides. I might further add, inasmuch as the 
Senator from Nevada stated that his proposal is a compromise, 
that however much I hesitate and regret to disagree with him, 
in my opinion his heralded compromise nothing but a 
surrender, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. My colleague has stated that it would require 
34 pounds of green hides to buy the identical pair of shoes. If 
the so-called Oddie amendment were agreed to and the tariff 
were added to the shoes, that same pair of shoes, assuming that 


It | 


is 


Ne- 


the tariff was added, which I think is a fair assumption, could | 


not be bought for the price the Senator has given, but would 
be increased. 


Mr. HOWELL. They could not be bought for 34 pounds of 


green hides, but to-day the farmer is paying 44 pounds of green | 


hides for a pair of shoes which he could purchase during the 
5-year period ending 1913 for 17 pounds of green hides. 

As I said, in my opinion, the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada is a surrender. Why do I say it is a surren- | 
der? He proposed in Committee of the Whole a 5-cent rate. 
With the tariff he has provided on a pair of average shoes manu- 
factured in this country, the price of which is $2.63, the tariff 
on that pair of shoes would be 48% cents specifie if the tariff 
on green hides were 5 cents a pound, and with a rate of 4 cents 
a pound on green hides, the duty on that pair of shoes would be | 
10 cents, a reduction of 3% cents. When he agreed to surrender 
20 per cent of the tariff he was asking on green hides, and then, 
in accord with the demand of the shoe producers, he only re- 
duced the tariff he proposed on shoes 34% cents, I insist that was 
a surrender and not a compromise, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I will ask the Senator to correct the last state- 
ment he made. I know he does not mean to insinuate anything 
of the kind he has stated. Nobody has caused me to surrender 
anything; nobody has dictated anything to me at all. The Sena- 


Senator from 


tor has been misinformed, because this amendment has been | 


worked out by consultation with a great many people. 
manufacturers have not dictated to me. 
some of them are fighting me, I think, harder than any Senator 
in this body has ever been fought by any industry. 
sent out circulars to retail dealers all over the United States 
condemning my amendment and using my name. The result will 
be that I shall not be a welcome customer in retail shoe stores 


from now on unless I can persuade their proprietors that my | 
I know the Senator from | 


amendment is the correct thing. 
Nebraska will correct what he has said in view of the statement 
I have just made, 

Mr. HOWELL. 


Mr. President, my remarks are not intended 
in a 


personal sense. I realize that the able Senator from 


Nevada is tremendously interested in securing a tariff on hides, | 


and I feel that in his great anxiety to gain his point he has 
surrendered. It is no reflection except upon his judgment in 
this connection; that is all. 

It is my feeling, so far as this matter is concerned, that who- 
ever agrees to a reduction of 25 per cent of what we have asked 
for the farmer and receives merely a reduction of 3% cents 
per pair of shoes, or from 43% cents to 40 cents, that is not a 
compromise. 

The farmer is entitled to 5 cents on his green hides, and I feel 
that that is the lowest limit to what he should accept. There- 
fore, in view of the facts I have stated, I trust that the Senate 
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| vation 
| Senator's statement regarding the increased price of shoes be- 


| very 


| the proper amendments hereafter in order that 


Ne- | 


| When this question was previously under consideration. 
| a 4-cent rate when the first proposal was defeated, and that was 


The shoe | 


On the other hand, rate similar to the one that is now offered by the Senator from 


They have | 





may do justice by the farmer and afford him at least this re- | 
lief, that he need not pay 44 pounds of raw hide for a pair of ' 
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shoes that he purchased before the war for 17 pounds of raw 
hide, but that at least we shall give him a tariff such as will 
afford him the opportunity of purchasing a pair of shoes for 32 
pounds of raw hides. That is all that I am asking, and I am 
ashamed to ask so little. I do feel that 5 cents a pound specific 
duty is the minimum the farmer should accept. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe..]} 
to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre}. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 


| ment to the amendment. 


Mr. ODDIE. 
before 


Mr. President, I should like to make one obser- 


the vote is taken. I can not with the 


agree 
cause of the duty proposed on The chart which I have 
had placed on the wall, and which is taken from official figures, 
shows that the price of shoes goes along in a very stable way, 
while the price of hides fluctuates to a large extent. I share 
largely the feelings of my friend from Nebraska | Mr. 
Howe] on this subject. We are both working for the same 
object; we both want to help the farmers of the country and 
the livestock growers and the different branches of the industry 
There may be a difference between us of 1 cent as to the tariff 
on hides, but as my amendment has been worked out with the 
leather, the shoe, and the hide industries, I feel I can not sup- 


shoes. 


| port the Senator’s amendment, because I would not thereby be 


doing justice to other branches of the industry. 

Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. I wish one thing to be distinctly understood 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FESS. I was going to suggest that if a vote is now 
had we ought to have a quorum present. 
who desires to speak? 

Mr. HOWELL. I merely wish to make one observation. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am absolutely agreeable to providing a 
proper compensatory tariff if a duty of 5 cents shall be levied 
on green hides, just as the Senator from Nevada has provided for 
a compensatory tariff on the basis of 4 cents. I am not propos- 
ing now that a rate of 5 cents should be imposed without any 
change in the compensatory tariff rates. I believe we should be 
perfectly fair in this matter, and it intention to offer 


the necessary 


to be 
Is there any Senator 


was my 


changes in the other rates might be made. 

Mr. PITTMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will my colleague 
observation ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I wish to eorrect the statement 
Senator from Nebraska. 


yield for an 


Does the Senator from Nevada 


made by 
The Senate voted down a 4-cent 


the 
rate 
I offered 


voted down. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
spoken of is largely the matter I had in mind. 1 was unavoid- 
ably absent from Washington at the time this question came 
up as in Committee of the Whole, but I informed that a 


Mr. President, what my colleague has just 


am 


Nebraska was voted on at that time, but was defeated, and that 
another provision was offered in the amount now suggested 
by the junior Senator from Nevada, and that, too, was defeated. 

I do not think there is any difference of opinion between the 
Senator from Nebraska and the junior Senator from Nevada 
or the senior Senator from Nevada as to the requirements of 
the hide-producing industry nor with regard to the relative 
purchasing power of hides and shoes. The thought that occurs 
to my mind is that legislation is in the very nature of things a 
compromise of judgments. It is not improper that there should 
be such compromise, for the only way we have of determining 
what is right or wrong in a legislative body is by the majority 
judgment of the body. What I am getting at is that there is 
no doubt that those who agree with the Senator from Nebraska 
and agree with the two Senators from Nevada and others who 
have heretofore supported a duty equal to that now proposed 
by the Senator from Nebraska would like to have such a 
levied. 


duty 
The question may arise, If we should be successful in 


| that effort at this time, would such an amendment result in the 


defeat of the amendment of the junior Senator from Nevitda, 
as amended, or would it strengthen it? It would strengthen it 
with some of us, but I have in mind the opposition that pre- 
viously defeated the proposal. 

We do not frame a tariff bill except every seven or eight 
years; it will probably be that long a time before we shall con- 
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Would the Senator rather have no tariff duty | day I trust we shall have a quorum present. 


another. 
on hides for seven or eight years or would he prefer to 
have 4 cents a pound on green hides? So far as I am concerned 
that may sound like a surrender; it is a surrender of my judg- 
ment us to the validity of the claim of the producers of hides; 
there is no doubt about that; but it is not a surrender of my 
judgment 
regard to legislation, because I have already said I 
to the judgment of the majority, as must 
I would rather have 4 cents a pound protection on raw hides 
and S cents on dry hides than to have nothing. That is the 
position I am in, and I hope, even if the Senator from Nebraska 
does consider it a surrender cf our judgment as to what should 


sider 


ley ic 


must 
everyone else, and 


be done in the event his amendment is defeated—and I hope it | 


will not be defeated—that still he will support the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada. Let us see if we can not get some 
help, because I realize, as I have realized all the time, that it 
requires a desperate fight to get the same treatment with regard 
to a tariff for industries producing raw materials as that 
aecorded to industries producing manufactured products. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I should like to ask the senior Senator from 
Nevada if he does not think that there should be a just rela- 
tion between the tariff imposed on shoes and the tariff granted 
to the farmer on hides? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I certainly do, and I am not prepared to say, 
because I am not capable as yet of saying, not having studied 
the statistics or heard the arguments, whether the compensatory 
duties carried on the other articles, manufactured or partially 
manufactured, are too high or whether they are right. I am 
now only considering the first paragraph and when we get to 
the others in due time we will consider them. 

I feel that the greatest complaint that may be made against 
tariff laws, other than those rates that make for monopoly and 
unjust profits, is that they result in unjust discrimination in 
their burdens and benefits. It is just like living in a community 


that level, and one individual is compelled to work for $1 a 
day in the same community, when we have manufactured 
articles with a high tariff on them while those engaged in the 


production of raw materials, such as farm products and min- | 
erals, find their products either on the free list or on a much 
lower level. 


I thoroughly agree that one of the most important things 
we must consider here is the question of discrimination. When 
we shall once adopt, if we ever shall, a duty on the raw mate- 


whatever it may be, consider the relation of the industry 
producing the raw material to the manufacturing industry. 
That is the question that I will take up next for consideration. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the average cost of children’s 
shoes is about $1.60; 10 per cent ad valorem is 16 cents; add 
14 cents, which, together with 16 cents, makes 30 cents; divide 
that by $1.60, and see where we are. 

The same rate, except the ad valorem factor, would apply to a 
pair of men’s shoes costing to manufacture $4. It is the in- 
equality that I am emphasizing. 

Furthermore, it is recognized that men’s shoes are not enti- 
tled to a protective factor in any rate. Less than 1 per cent 
of the shoes produced in this country in 1928 were imported. 


this country were imported, The manufacturers of men’s shoes 
have been here and urged before the committee that they wanted 
free hides; that they did not want any protection whatever. 
In the amendment that the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Oppir] 
factor to those who do not need any protection that he affords, 


for instance, in the case of women’s shoes of the Mackay type | 


of manufacture that do need protection. 


That is what I am objecting to. I feel that to apply a uni- 
form tariff on all grades of shoes, to make the specific duty 


absolutely uniform, so far as the model is concerned, whether | 


they are children’s shoes or whether they are shoes that cost 
eight or ten dollars to manufacture, is inequitable; it is not 
right; and we can not justify such a course. If the farmer 


gets only 4 cents a pair or 4 cents a pound on green hides and | 


8 cents on dry hides, I am fearful that the tariff that he pays 
on shoes will amount to more than the tariff he receives on 
his hides. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. To-morrow being Satur- 


with regard to the parliamentary strategy or with | 
bow 


hus offered, however, he affords the same protective 
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While I do not 
expect to have a night session, [ should like to have a few hours 
at least spent in the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and: it 
so ordered, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have pend- 
ing an amendment which I shall discuss at length and in de 
tail after the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada 
|Mr. Oppie] is disposed of. I feel that those who favor a duty 
upon hides and a duty upon leather and a duty upon shoes 
should have the right of way, have an opportunity to present 
their case to the Senate, and have a vote recorded. After the 
vote on the pending amendment I shall ask the indulgence of 
the Senate to listen to the presentation of a claim for extending 
protection to the leather industry and to the shoe industry. 

Briefly stated, the duties which I ask to have levied in the 
case Of leather are about one-half the rates compensatory and 
protective named in the House bill and in the amendment 
recommended by the Finance Committee. That is largely due 
to the fact that the duty upon hides is eliminated in my amend- 
ment. The duty upon shoes in the amendment which I pro- 
pose to offer because of no duty on hides is about one-half the 
duty levied in the House bill upon shoes, and about one-half 
the duty levied in the amendment favored by the Finance 
Committee. 

My amendment has been arrived at as the result of a large 
number of conferences with various groups in the tanning 
business and various groups in the shoe business who believe 
that the Senate should levy a protective duty for their indus- 
tries independently of the action of the Senate upon the ques- 
tion of hides. Of course if a duty were levied upon hides, the 
cost of leather would be increased, and the rates on shoes would 


| have to be correspondingly increased. 


The rates that are proposed in my amendment are the lowest 
that can possibly be levied and give any semblance of protec- 


| tion to the leather industry and to the shoe industry and result 
| in the least possible increase in the price of shoes to the Ameri- 
a } can public. 

where all wages are $5 a day, where foods and clothes are on | 


My amendment asks no protective duty upon men’s shoes. It 


| asks only for a compensatory duty on men’s shoes based upon 
| the duty which it is proposed to levy upon sole leather and 


upper leather. 

I want to be perfectly frank and fair with those Senators 
who want to have a test of the strength of the Senate on the 
question of a duty upon hides, a duty upon leather, and a duty 
upon shoes taken together; but in the event that that amend- 
ment fails I do hope that the Senate at least will listen to the 


L | petition of the leather industry and the boot and shoe industry 
rial, then we shall, in view of that duty on the raw material, | 


for a protective duty, granted separately from hides. 

Let me say here that there are only two substantial manu- 
facturing industries in the whole United States of America that 
are on the free list—the tanning industry and the shoe indus- 
try. Every other large industry is on the protected list. I 
submit that these important industries have a right, because of 
the fact that they operate in a protective business field, to be 
heard now and here with special and sympathetic consideration. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that because leather has 


| been on the free list, and the free list has been accorded to 
In that year only 1.6 per cent of the women’s shoes produced in | 


hides, the United States has become the greatest producing 
and exporting nation of leather in the world? And is it not 
a fact that nowhere else in the world has the shoe business 
been so prosperous as in the United States of America? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I concede, sir—I could not 
do otherwise—that up to the present time the men’s shoe indus- 
try has been prosperous; that up to within two or three years 
the women’s shoe industry was also prosperous, but is not now; 
and that up to within perhaps four or five years the leather 
industry was generally prosperous, but now is far from pros- 
perous. 


I appeal therefore for thoughtful consideration of the peti- 


| tions of two industries that have not sought to come under the 


mantle of tariff protection in all these years, that have been 
content to carry on and succeed as they have succeeded without 
seeking tariff protection of any kind. But, as I have said be- 
fore, and I repeat it, in the last few years a tremendous eco- 


nomic change has taken place in the world in regard to these 


industries. 

Up to within a few years Americaus had the advantage in 
many particulars over any other group of investors engaging i 
the boot and shoe or the leather industry in any part of the 
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world. We had free hides, as they had free hides, and in that 
respect were on a basis of equality. But we had more highly 
skilled and trained workmen. The shoe industry was born 
here. The inventions that made it so profitable a business and 
that gave to the public such a comfortable and attractive shoe 
were the product of American genius and American brains. 
The machinery invented and made here, the patents owned and 
controlled here, gave us an advantage over all the 
the most modern, the latest, the best and fastest machines, and 
in comparison with the old-fashioned and the old-style hand 
and obsolete methods of making shoes in Europe so that com- 
petition with our shoes from abroad was inconceivable and 
unbelievable and could not exist. Then, though we had higher 
wages, our special highly developed machines offset the 
advantage that came to our American shoe manufacturers by 
reason of the cheap labor of their European competitors. 

All this has changed, unfortunately—unfortunately for the 
manufacturer, unfortunately for the consumer. 


of tanning leather, or upon the machines for making shoes. 
The advantage is gone, never again, I fear, to return. We are 
how entering into a terrific struggle for the maintenance of the 
American leather and shoe market for our own producers. 

Only within three days I received a telegram from a leading 
citizen of my State, a shoe manufacturer with whom I had the 
privilege of discussing this question several months ago. 
telegram was most significant. It was decidedly impressive, 
not so much for what it said as for the circumstances under 
which it was sent to me. 

He said: 


I am in Czechoslovakia, courteously received, visiting the factory of 
Bata. They have as fine machinery as we have, and they have the 
mass production; the competition is growing and dangerous, 


For the first time he saw at first hand that we no longer had | 


the advantage of mass production, or the latest patented ma- 
chinery. We are at no disadvantage with respect to hides, as 
we pay the world price; but when it comes to labor, there is 
the difficulty. There is the problem. If there ever was before 
this bedy a question of protection that could be justly asked 
for to offset the difference in the cost of labor here and abroad, 
we have it now in the consideration of this question. 

Let me say with pride what I have said before, I can not 
find the words to describe to Senators the thrill of joy and 
pleasure I have experienced in the years I have campaigned in 
my State, when I have entered a community where boots and 
shoes are made in contrast to a community where the textile 
workers live. It is the difference between contentment and 
struggle. 

The boot and shoe industry pays higher wages to women 
operators than any other industry in the United States. 

Mr. HAWES rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I find myself making the 
speech I intended to make later. If the Senator wants me to 
yield for a quorum call, I am willing to do so, because I think 
there ought to be a fair representation of the Senate present. 

Mr. HAWES. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Baird Glass 
Barkley Glenn 
Bingham Goff 
Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Gould 
Blease Greene 
Borah Grundy 
Bratton Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzehs Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Dill Johnson 
Fess Janes 
Fletcher Kan Sheppard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I appreciate 
what a ‘tax it is upon the patience and strength of Senators to 
have to remain in this Chamber hour after hour and listen to 
discussion of these various tariff topics, but I want particularly 
to request the Senators who are interested in a duty on hides 
to listen to me, because I think I can convince them that a 


specific duty levied upon hides would be a very grave burden 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
Mc Master 
McNary 
Metceif 
Moses 
Norbgck 
Norris 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


world; | 


dis- | 


No longer has | 
America any advantage with respect to shoes, upon the method | 


The | 
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| to the leather industry and to the shoe industry, and I think I 
can also convince them, on the other hand, that some 
protective duty levied upon leather and sh the | 
producers of this country are going to be among the sufferers. 
I have some figures before me showing the very large number 
of hides now used in shoes worn by Americans which are manu 
factured in Europe, of course, from hides that are obtained in 
Europe. 

But first I want to finish the picture of the present condition 
of the industry I was attempting to draw. The 
alone employs 250,000 people, with annual | 
$250,000,000, and a production of in 
| $1,000,000,000 annually. 

It is proposed first of all to put a duty upon hides. What 
would be the effect of that action upon the leather industry and 
the shoe industry? 

One of the visitors to my office used a very good word a few 
days ago when we were discussing a raw material tariff ques- 
tion, and said, “ You can put on compensatory duties.” He 
said, “ That is not it; it is an impediment, and that can not be 
fully offset by compensatory duties. It is an impediment when 
you increase the of production and interfere with the 
choice of materials.” 

What are we proposing to do? If we put a duty upon hides, 
| of course, that is going to increase the cost of leather and the 
cost of shoes. We are immediately putting our shoe manufac- 
| turers and our leather manufacturers at a further disadvantage 
in their competition against the tanners of Europe and the shoe 
manufacturers of Europe, who get their hides duty free. So 
the very levying of this duty would be putting a further impedi- 
ment in the way of these industries, two branches of which 
the tanning and the production of women's shoes 
depressed condition. 

What is the second burden we would put upon the industry 
| by our own acts, our own d our own here? I put 

into the Recorp in 1922, as appears on page 2373 of the Recorp, 
a list of 79 materials that are used in the production of a shoe. 
On every one of those materials an increased duty was levied in 
the act of 1922. To be sure, some of them were trivial articles. 
There were thread and eyelets, various chemicals, 
rubber, pegs, and a large number of other things. 

In the pending bill we have increased those duties in several 
particulars. And yet we are asking the shoe industry and the 
leather industry to compete with European industries, without 
duties on their raw materials, and with all the modern ma- 
chinery, and with the newly created methods of mass produc- 
tion, and with cheap labor against our high-priced labor. 

This movement to produce shoes in Europe was not a suddenly 
devised scheme. The managers and superintendents and some 
of the operatives came over to the United States, studied our 
system of production, worked in our factories, and went home 
and copied in every detail the methods under which we produce 
here. 

I am going to ask Senators to examine, while I am talking, 
some of the shoes which I have here as samples. They will 
noticesupon the back of each shoe a designation showing which 
is imported and which is domestically produced. Every one of 
the shoes exhibited, if purchased here, would show a variation 
in price in favor of the imported shoe of from $1 to $3. 

Mr. President, the first question we ought to ask ourselves in 
determining whether an article on the free list ought to be given 
the benefit of a protective duty is whether the industry is dis- 
tressed. If it is, what is the cause of the distress? Is it ineffi- 
ciency, mismanagement, the marginal producer who is being 
destroyed by reason of the mergers that have made it possible 
for the consolidation of capital andthe enlargement of produc- 
tion to squeeze out the smaller man? Or is the cause of the 
depression imports and foreign competition? I do not think 
there is a man in the Chamber, Democrat or Republican, who 
does not want the American market preserved for honestly 
managed and efficiently conducted American industry. I think 
he believes in equality of opportunity for American industry in 
the enjoyment of the American market, just as he believes in 
equality of opportunity for the individual in the recognition of 
his civic rights. 

Is the leather-tanning industry depressed? 
Even 


unless 
is s 


ide 


Ores 


shoe 
ay 
value of 


industry 
roll of 


about 


an 


shoes 


cost 


are in a 


eeds 


votes 





linings, 





| not have to argue that question. 
cedes that it is. 


I am sure I a 
President Hoover con- 
It was one of the few industries designated by 
him as “ lagging behind.” It is the one industry that has shown, 
in all the financial reports that have come to us in recent years, 
= both its large and small units are in red ink. It in a 


0 


is 
serious financial condition. No industry in America, not even 
the women’s shoe industry, is in such a plight to-day as is the 
tanning business. I 
we levy can save it. 


doubt if any amount tariff protection 
However, protection will help some and 
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will encourage the industry. Production of leather has dropped 

in recent years to 40 or 50 per cent. In some lines of leather 

the imports are 40 per cent of the American production and the | 
imports continue to flow in here. I am going to assume that | 
Senators agree with me that all financial reports and returns | 
indicate this depression. I do not think it is necessary to argue 
that point in view of the information that has been given here- 
tofore to the Senate 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Not to interrupt the Senator unduly, 
I understand his position to be in favor of free raw hides, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. I believe that is the 
sound position to take, for a duty on hides will not help the 
farmers. If anyone is helped, it will be the packer. I would 
vote for a small duty on hides to help get protection for leather | 
and shoes, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But with a certain tariff duty levied 
on leather and also on shoes? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that I would vote, if opportunity were given me, for the 
Senate Finance Committee duty on hides or for the House rate | 
on hides in order to help the shoe and leather industries. Per- | 
sonally, I think, and perhaps it is because I have the atmos- 
phere of the shoe manufacturer, that the little duties upon hides 
will not benefit the farmer one iota, but, on the contrary, will 
be a burden to him in inereased costs of leather products. 
That may be due to the locality in which I live. I think the 
duties proposed are insignificant to the farmer; that they will 
benefit, if anybody, only the packer, I think that it is better to 
drop all hide duties and to confine ourselves to fixing a very 
moderate duty on leather and shoes. I would suggest no pro- 
tection on men’s shoes, but a small protection of 5 per cent in 
addition to the compensatory duty of 744 per cent on women’s 
shoes in order that they may get under cover and see if this 
slight protection, without burdening the American people, will 
stop imports and preserve the American market for the Amer- 
ican manufacturer, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, among the many things we | 
can protect are the three steps or branches of the whole indus. | 
try; that is, by levying an appropriate duty on hides and then 
aun appropriate duty on leather and then an appropriate duty on 
the manufactured article. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to discuss that matter 
and show that the moment we get beyond 2 cents per pound on | 
hides, or 10 per cent, we rapidly begin to increase the cost of | 
The figures presented to me indicate that the Oddie | 
amendment rate should provide a compensatory duty to the 
shoe manufacturer of 37 cents per pair. There is as a fact a 
compensatory duty provided in the Oddie amendment of only 
i4 cents per pair. Are we going to take the women’s shoe 
industry, which is prostrate now, and put a duty upon hides 
aud a duty upon leather and then a compensatory duty of | 
one-half on the manufactured product? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was very much interested in what the Sena- 
tor said about the 79 different materials that enter into the | 
manufacture of a shoe. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
chemicals. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was wondering if the compensatory duties 
which the Senator feels ought to be placed upon shoes should 
include something besides the compensatory duty upon leather, 
or that would come from leather. Are the other items of such 
mportance that we will have to take them into consideration to | 
equalize fairly the compensatory duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; they have been absorbed | 
already. I was reciting that fact as some evidence to the credit | 
the industry, that it had borne this burden and had made | 
profits and given employment to a large army of Americans | 
without any compensatory or protective duty. All duties on | 
materials in the shoe are additional impediments. | 

| 
| 


shoes, 


A good many of them are 


ol 


If I may pass on from leather, does anybody in this Chamber 
doubt that the leather industry is the most distressed of all our 
industries? I am not speaking alone for my own State, because, 
after all, there is a limited number of tanneries in my State. 
Small tanneries are to be found in every State in the Union, 
from California to Maine, from the far North to the far South. 
They are not only up against the problem of importations from 
Europe, but they are subjected to a backfire from the packer, | 
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| they have been cutting each other's throats? 
| they are Ooverbuilt. 
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because they have to go out in the open market and buy their 
skins and their hides from independent sources, whereas the 
packer has his raw material if he wants to go into the tanning 
business—and he is in it to a very definite degree—at first- 
hand cost. 

Some of the objections to a tariff on hides are understood 
better, I think, by this illustration than anything I know of: 
After all, what is the hide? It is the wrapper, it is the cover- 


| ing, it is the container in which is encased the thing of value, 


the meat. The value is inside the hide. The hide is only the 
outer incasement, of little value, never considered in terms of 
value when the cattle are purchased. It is the meat, the 
flesh, that is inside of the hide that the packer thinks of, and 
the value of the cattle depends upon the demand of the Ameri- 
can people for the beef and not the demand for the hides, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 


| chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is not the trouble with the tanners im this 
country due to just exactly what the Senator has stated, that 
The trouble is that 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think in a measure that 
may be true. I think one of the great troubles in America 
to-day is excessive production and excessive capacity for pro- 
duction. I think one of the painful things we have had to 
deal with in the discussion of this tariff is that every producer 
in the country who is suffering from the difficulties of over- 
production has been here wringing his hands and claiming, mis- 
takenly, that tariff duties would help him. I frankly concede 
that never before in tariff procedure have I been so impressed 
with the distressing plight of men driven against the wall by 
excessive production in every line, and each one hoping against 
hope that he will get a little relief from the tariff. 

Mr. HOWELL. But, I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that in sole-leather production alone there is more sole 
leather exported than there is imported. There were only 


| about 9,000,000 pounds of sole leather imported in 1928, and 


there were 10,000,000 pounds exported. That does not indicate 
that the sole-leather industry is in trouble. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The sole-leather industry is 
not in as bad a plight as is the calf-leather industry, but there 
has been and is a steady increase in the importations even 
of sole leather. The tide is turning very rapidly toward the 
imports becoming in excess of the exports of sole leather. 

Mr. HOWELL. Has the Senator the data for 1929? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have it; yes, and I will 
come to it a little later. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 


| chusetts yield to the Senator from Maryland? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Assuming that hides are on the free list, 
what tariff does the Senator think is fair on tanned leather? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have an amendment, as I 
stated in the absence of the Senator, which I shall later discuss. 
I will come to that in a moment or two. All leather is tanned. 
You mean finished leather? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will be good enough to give 
me the approximate figure, I would like to ask him another 
question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Between 5 and 8 per cent ad 
valorem, dependent on the kind of leather. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What is the tariff now? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no tariff duty now. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What does the Tariff Commission recommend 
in reference to this duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
not recommend any duty. It is not allowed by law to do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What do the experts say? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Tariff Commission is not 
allowed by law either privately or publicly to recommend any 
tariff. If a tariff upon hides is proposed, they can state what 
would be the compensatory duty. Is that what the Senator has 
in mind? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thought the Tariff Commission from its 
statistics had perhaps shown that a tariff to some extent might 
be justified. I was wondering whether the Senator’s amend- 
ment was based upon the results of research of eXperts in this 
particular matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say that the amend- 
ment was drafted upon consultation with the tariff experts. 
but the rates named were not suggested by them and they had 
no part in naming them. My amerdment I shall discuss in 


The Tariff Commission can 
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detail a little later. 
outline of the picture of the condition of the industry. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will permit another interrup- 
tion, 1 was wondering whether the amendment emanated from 
the tanneries or was predicated upon statistics and research of 
the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My amendment is the result 
of the tanners and the representatives of the shoe industry 
getting together with the best experts they could find and pro- 
posing the lowest possible duty that could be levied to give the 
minimum degree of protection. It is down to bedrock. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the amendment proposed by the Senator 
is adopted on tanned leather, what percentage of the cost of the 
manufactured shoe is represented by the increased tariff on 
tanned leather, approximately? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can not give that definitely 
to the Senator. But it is estimated about 5 cents a pair more 
to the manufacturer of shoes. Possibly it would reach 10 cents 
per pair. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I was just wondering to what extent it would 
add to the cost of the finished product if the Senator's amend- 
ment on tanned leather were adopted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
from Maryland in answer to his question that the shoe manu- 
facturers do not think that very much of an increase would 
be made in the cost of shoes—about 5 to 10 cents—but I am 
one of those who believe that every tariff duty does ultimately 
at some time result in an increased cost to the consumer. 
ever, the shoe manufacturers say the increased cost 
small it will not immediately increase the retail price. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My question was prompted, may I say to 
the Senator, by the fact that I have heard that several tan- 
neries tanning the same character of leather are subject to 
very severe competition, particularly from Canada. I was 
wondering, if we should adopt the Senator’s amendment, to 
what extent the duty would be translated into the 
cost of the shoe. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will discuss that later, if 
the Senator will wait. May I ask not to be interrupted, be- 
cause later I am going to discuss in detail the proposed rates 
and compare them with those carried in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppte}. 

I have discussed the depression in the leather industry. 
may I call attention to the shoe industry? I make no plea for 
the men’s shoe industry. I think I ought to say, however, that 
a large number of the manufacturers of men’s shoes are fearful 
of what is happening in Europe. They very naturally would 
like to get under cover; they would like to have their product 
taken off the free list. 

High-class men’s shoes are now being imported in increasing 
quantities from England, but in volume such imports are not as 
yet dangerous. Switzerland sends children’s shoes, slippers, 


is so 


Now, 


and high-grade ladies’ shoes; France sends Deauville sandais; | 


Czechoslovakia almost entirely ladies’ shoes. 

There has been an increase in the imports of all these shoes, 
but an especially heavy increase in the ladies’ oxford shoes, 
the increase being graphically exhibited by the chart I have 
had placed in the Senate Chamber. Only a short time ago I 
asked a leading manufacturer this question: “Do not women 
wear the high shoe?” I was surprised to find that the poorest 
of the poor wear to-day the low shoe—the oxford. The impor- 
tations from Czechoslovakia of women’s shoes are especially 
heavy. 

Let me segregate the shoe industry into its chief branches. 
Of the total production of shoes, women’s represent 30 per cent 
of pairs and 40 per cent of value; men’s, 25 per cent of pairs and 
30 per cent of value; boys’ and youths’, 8 per cent of pairs and 
7 per cent of value; slippers, 10 per cent of pairs and 5 per 
eent of value; misses’ and children’s, 15 per cent of pairs and 
10 per cent of value; infants’, 8 per cent of pairs and 4 per 
cent of value. 

There are 1,300 units manufacturing shoes in this country, 
and no unit controls more than 15 per cent of the output. It 
is the one large industry supplying a commonly used commodity 
that is not trust controlled. Food supplies of all kinds, cloth- 


ing of all kinds, cotton goods, woolen goods, almost every con- 


ceivable kind of a manufactured product to-day is more or less 


controlled by large financial units so far as prices and output are | 


concerned. If there were operating in the United States large 


plants manufacturing at the same time men’s shoes, the various | 


kinds of women’s shoes, slippers, and children’s shoes, we would 
not feel so quickly the sudden importations from Czechoslo- 
vakia of the women’s shoes. In that event the imports could 


be absorbed until they became larger than they are now; but | 


unfortunately the industry is specialized, so that of the 1,300 
plants a number of them manufacture just one grade and class 
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Some companies manufacture only low-grade men's 
shoes, others only medium-grade men’s shoes, and others only 
the high-grade men’s shoes. The shoe industry is largely spe- 
cialized and divided into many branches. 

Senators will be surprised to know that in my State we 
manufacture many high-class men’s shoes, but men’s shoes made 
in Massachusetts are mainly of the medium and low 
grade. In certain localities in my State only women’s 
are manufactured. Eighty-five per cent of all made in 
America sell for less than $6. You and I, Mr. President, hear 
about $12, $15, and $18 shoes: but the common shoe which is 
worn by the workingman, retails for under $5 a pair. Eighty- 
five per cent of all shoes sell for less than $6 a pair. I think 
that is astounding information for the Members of this body, 
who think only of the expensive shoe. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is speaking of the retail price? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am referring to the retail 
price. I recently talked with a gentleman who the presi- 
dent of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, who has a fac 
tory in Nashua, N. H., which turns out one of the most 
popular brands of shoes. The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Keyes} knows to what shoe I refer. It retails for $4, 
and the factory has a tremendous output. The gentleman to 
whom I refer says that the working man gets more in quality 
and style in shoes today than he ever got before, more than 
he got before the war; that he is paying a dollar more than 
| he did before the war, but in quality and style and improve 
ments it is a better shoe, and the purchaser gets more for his 
money. 

Now, let me eliminate men’s shoes from the discussion with 
this one further comment: It is my honest judgment that the 
manufacturers of men’s shoes are going before long to meet 
foreign competition to a substantial degree. Nevertheless, as 
it has not yet come, I am asking in this amendment no protec- 
tion for them; I am leaving them on the free list. 

But the foreign competition for women’s shoes here, 
women’s shoes are made largely in small factories. I sup 
pose in the city of Haverhill—and I am now speaking gener- 
ally—there are perhaps 30 to 40 factories employing from 100 
to 200 hands each and turning out various types of women’s 
| Oxford shoes. The same situation exists in Lynn. It is a 
strange thing that the women’s shoe factories congregate in 
| one community and men’s shoe factories in another; a women’s 
shoe factory is rarely, if ever, found in the same town where 
men’s shoes are made. Therefore when we begin to discuss the 
importations of women’s shoes we must think of the communi- 
ties that are making that character of shoes. It 
certain factories and localities produce only women’s sh¢ 
the increasing importations 
| tories keen distress. 

The chart which I have hed placed on the wall shows 
| tremendous increase in the importations of women’s shoes. In 
1922 the number of pairs of women’s shoes imported into this 
country was 47,000, whereas the number imported in 1929 was 
5,514,499 pairs—47,000 pairs in 1922 us against over 5,000,000 
in 1929, an increase of several thousand per cent. In 1928 the 
imports were something over 2,000,000 pairs. Mark that! The 
importations grew from 2,000,000 pairs to 5,514,000 pairs in one 
year. 

I have here the figures for the month of January, 1930, which 
disclose an importation of over 600.0% pairs of women’s shoe 
for that month. During the course of the 12 months, at the 
same rate, there will be an importation of over 7,500,000 pairs 
for 1930 as compared with 5,514,000 pairs in 1929. 

Where is it going to stop? Do we owe any responsibility 
| stop it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. How are we 
put a tariff on the article? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is there any obligation on 
our part to stop it or shall we fold our hands and let it go? 
It is a serious question. 

What has been the effect on these communities? * Maine | 
some women's shoe factories: New York State has some facto- 
ries where women’s are made; Massachuseits has some, 
and I think there are others scattered throughout the country 
All are facing unemployment, a serious depression in business 
with concerns going out of business almost every day. Why 
should we wonder at that in view of the competitive conditions? 
| A woman can go into a store and have two comparable | 
shoes shown her such these [exhibiting]. 
offered to her for $3.95 and the other is offered to her for 
| Which is she going to take? She will take the ev 
which is the imported shoe 

I have had placed upon the wall another chart 
pasted a page advertisement from the Chicago 
taining an announcement issued only a fe 
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the manufacturer of women’s shoes in Czechoslovakia, was to 
open five retail stores in the city of Chicago and sell shoes which 
he describes as “ Paris style” shoes for $3.95 a pair. There 
[indicating] is the advertisement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator read the guaranty on it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. At the request of the Sen- 
ator from Utah I will read the guaranty. It is as follows: 

GUARANTY 

We guarantee the Bata Paris style shoes to be the equal of shoes 

selling as high as $8 If, for not satisfied with a 


Bata money unded. This is 
dest guaranty 


any reaston, you are 
‘rfully ref 


business. 


palr of shoes your will be che 


the bro ever made in the shoe 


Hiow long can the American manufacturers face competition 
of that kind? How would a Senator feel if he were an Amer- 
ican businessman with a little money invested in 
factory: how would he feel if he were a 
family who had given his whole life to learning the shoe- 
manufacturing trade, and read such an advertisement in the 
newspapers threatening the very existence of his business? Has 
he a right to turn to his Government for relief? This is a 
case where imports can be seen, can be understood, and the 
effect of them appreciated. This is a case where imports cause 
depression, and where it is in the power of our Government 
to lift its hand and put up a bar against the competition of the 
cheap labor of Europe. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
unother interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I very fully agree, I think, with the 
Senator and in the conclusions he reaches; but what becomes 
of the consumer argument of which we have heard so much 
here? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The consumer argument 
should be made again and again; we can not hear too much 
about the consumer. I say to my colleagues it is not pleasant 
for me to make this plea here because I realize what the effect 
is of even slightly increased tariff duties, but in this case there 
prospect of destroying a whole industry, an American 
invention, an American business, and in such an extremity we 
are compelled to go to the consumer and say, “Are you not 
willing to bear a slight burden in order to protect this in- 
dustry?” I think this step is necessary in the case of the 
manufacture of women’s shoes. I do not think it is reached in 
the cxse of men’s shoes; 
and the men engaged in the manufacture of men’s 
shoes must soon be given protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President-— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMOOT., 
every respect. 


man with a 


Mr. President, will the Senator suffer 


Is i 


shoes 


vet 


I yield. 


The Senator asks how we would feel. I say I 
as I felt when I saw the sugar industry in the United States at 
the brink of destruction. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
from Nebraska in just a moment. 

Unfortunately, we can not all get into the environment and 
atmosphere of all the industries of our vast country. It is very 
hard to visualize the conditions in other parts of the country. 
| observe two of the Senators here smiling at my urging a pro- 
tective duty in this case; but I have never run away from vot- 
ing for a protective tariff duty of a reasonable amount where 
it was clearly demonstrated that the existence of the industry 
was threatened by importations. 

I repeat what I have previously said, that I have seen many 
American manufacturers asking for tariff protection whose 
trouble was due not to importations but to overproduction, and 
I have tried to distinguish between such cases of distress due 
to domestic competition and those accountable to foreign com- 
petition. 

I now yield to my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, response has come to the Sena- 
tor’s inquiry as to what Senators would do. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] says, “ That is what we are up against in 
sugar.” The Senator from California [Mr. SHorrripce] says 
at once, “ What is the remedy? Increase the tariff on every- 
thing.” But the Senator from Massachusetts was exceedingly 
fair in his argument. He called attention to the environment 
in which he lives. I think he has been fairer in his argument 
and presentation of his case than any other person I have 
heard seking for a duty on anything contained in this bill, 


I will yield to the Senator 
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I am not asking for a duty on men’s | 
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because he recognizes human nature as it is; and he asks, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 

Mr. President, we can not pull ourselves over the fence by our 
We can not cure all the evils by a tariff. Per- 
When I am convinced that that 
is the way to do it, so far as I am concerned, I shall not hesi- 
tate to do it; but when the answer comes, “ Increase the tariff; 
give us a tariff, no matter what it is,” then if somebody says 
anything about the consumer they say, almost with a sneer, 
“Why, put him out. You must not talk about the consumer”; 
and yet it is upon the back of the consumer that this burden 
must rest—all of it; every bit of it. 

When you say, “ Put on a tariff,” what is the answer to the 
farmer who is producing wheat? Everybody knows that a tariff 
will not do him any good. You add to the burden of that man, 
already bowed down almost to the earth, producing the food of 
the entire country at a financial loss. What are you going to 
do about him? If we say “debenture,” if we say anything else 
that will equalize his condition under the tariff, we are called 
Solshevists and socialists; and yet we are passing a burden on 
to him, already overburdened, where a tariff will not save him. 

I think the Senator from Massachusetts was honest and fair 
when he said, “ Perhaps a tariff will not always do it. Per- 
haps I am biased.” Somebody said, “It is not only the shoe 
industry; other major industries are suffering in the same 
way "—some of them that we know a tariff will not help. 

God knows all honest men want to help the unfortunates if 
they can; and I think I have felt for some time that this branch 
of the shoe industry for which the Senator is pleading does 
deserve our honest and fair consideration. 

We ought to give it relief if we can without ruining some- 
body else, and perhaps we can; and I share with the Senator 
the belief that the men manufacturing men’s shoes, while not 
now up against this proposition, if they are ordinarily intelli- 
gent men—and we know they are—can look into the future and 
see the same thing confronting them. 

Personally, I can not see any other outlook. The men who 
have come over here and copied our machinery and gotten to- 
gether machinery and erected factories in Czechoslovakia to 
make women’s shoes can do the same thing with men’s shoes, 
There is no reason on earth why they can not. 

Now I want to ask the Senator a question, in an honest at- 
tempt to do the best we can—and when we do our very best we 
will relieve our countrymen only in part, in my judgment. 

Several years ago, when I was still in the House of Represen- 
tatives, there was quite an extended investigation conducted by 
the Judiciary Committee over there—of which I was a member, 
and I participated in it to some extent—of what was then 
termed the “Shoe Machinery Trust.” I want to ask the Sen- 
ator, are the American manufacturers of shoes handicapped 
now in any degree by a combination of the makers of shoe- 
manufacturing machines, so that they have to pay tribute to 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
their machines. 


They never can buy outright 
They lease them, and pay a royalty. 

Mr. NORRIS. What do the foreigners do about that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The foreigners are pretty 
smart. They have stolen the machines. They have exported 
some of these machines and reproduced them—copied them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Have not our manufacturers of shoes paid 
royalties and operated under leases long enough so that they 
could afford the machines too without being morally repre- 
hensible? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Unfortunately, there is a 
law in this land against violating or infringing on patents and 
violating leases. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps, to g‘ve relief, we ought to change 
some laws of that kind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


Perhaps that is true. 
Perhaps we shall have to go into that matter 
to solve this problem if it can not be done entirely by a tariff 
without an unjust burden being put upon somebody else. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I am informed—I won- 
der if the Senator’s information is as mine is—that these for- 
eigners have taken the American machines and reproduced 
them, patents and all, and are using them. The patents have 
expired, I assume, in many instances, but the leases for 99 
years hold the American manufacturer to his bargain with the 
United Shoe Machinery Co, ; 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, I should like 
to make just one further suggestion along that line. I am 
speaking from memory, and have not read about this matter 
for a long time, and more than 15 or 16 years have elapsed 
since I heard the testimony; so I may be somewhat in error. 
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As I remember, however, one of the things brought out very 
clearly in that investigation that impressed me very deeply, 
was that the expiration of a patent did not bring about the 
loosing of the grip of the trust on the shoe manufacturer. 

New things were continually being invented; and they would 
get some patent that had not expired on some little part that 
had nothing to do, except in a small way, with the shoe, but in 
a modern factory was essential and necessary; and in order 
to get the use of that patent and the lease of it the manufac- 


turers had to make an agreement to buy of the lessor other | 


things, like wooden pegs or something of that kind, that went 
into the shoe, for which they had to pay an exorbitant price 
and which they could not go out in the open market and pur- 
chase. Does that condition exist now in shoes? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Not to the extent, I think, 
that it did exist at the time of the investigation. I think things 
have improved somewhat; but the United Shoe Machinery Co. 
still have a monopoly of all shoe machinery, and everybody who 
goes into the shoe business has to do business with them, has 
to pay them a royalty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is another thing that has been worrying 
me somewhat of late, and it is this: 

In the past we have had to compete with foreign money. I 
look for the time at a very early date when we shall have to 
compete with American dollars. I think American capital is 
going to Burope to go into different lines of manufacture. We 
have billions of dollars loaned over there now, and every once 
in a while we hear of this or that industry starting up in a 
foreign country, financed by American capital. 
means that there will be American management; the systems 
in use here in the United States will be put in vogue in a 


I yield to the Senator from 


in American mills here to-day, and will bring about mass pro- 
duction there. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
largely in regard to shoes that anything else. 
from Utah agree with me in that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could call the Senator’s attention to some 


other things that are going on that I know of to-day. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
that 
any doubt about it; and it is going to grow very rapidly, indeed. 
The conrpetition is there. They will not only have the cheap 


But it is true about shoes? 
Yes; and it is going to grow. That is one thing 


labor that they have always had—and I think, of course, that | 


will gradually increase—but they will have the advantage of 


highly perfected in the United States that it is going to be 
harder for the wage scale of America to be maintained and 
meet the competition that is bound to come from foreign manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I must hurry on, because I 
am afraid I am consuming too much time. I will yield for 
a minute; and then I shall ask to be allowed to finish mry argu- 
ment without interruption if I may. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, in line with the thought that has 
just been discussed, I mentioned in my speech when the hide 
duty was previously considered that American capital invested 
in foreign countries at the end of 1928 amounted to fifteen and 
six-tenths billion dollars. Europe has received four and eight- 
tenths billions, and.South America two and five-tenths billions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me say to the Senator 


from Nebraska—and I know he will accept this in good part— | 
I wonder if his farmers are worse off than industrial workers | 


who are without a job? They have not even a home. They 
have not a postage stamp of land. Their children are hungry 
and can not be fed with the shoes made in the factories. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


those questions I shall be very glad to respond to them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ought not to make such a 
comparison. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not objecting to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want the Senator to have 
that picture as well as the picture of the farmer. 

I never shall forget the impression made upon me in 1922, in 
the month of October, when I traveled for the first time through 
the western country, traveling extensively by automobile through 
the States of Utah, Idaho, and Colorado. I never shall forget 
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I am told that is true more | 
Does the Senator 
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that I had difficulty in keeping the tears from my eyes when I 
Saw caravans, with a man and his wife in the front seat and a 
little table and bed and furniture in the back seat, leaving their 
home and thetr farm and all they had, going, going—God only 
knew where they were going—failure; everything lost; ruin. 
I saw many instances of it in the few days that I traveled in 
these States; and I have, therefore, been able to visualize how 
sincerely and deeply you Senators from the West must feel 
about the situation of the farmer and the need of some relief 
for him. But I never have been able to visualize, exactly, 
poverty on the farm. I have seen it in the industries. I have 
seen, in the faces of children, lines that I never thought I could 
see, that were depicted by the cartoonists in the newspapers— 
sunken cheeks, pale, emaciated faces and bodies, placed there 
There never was a time in my public career 
when there was so much of it as there is this very night, I 
think in all parts of the country, but particularly in the part of 
the country from which I have the honor to come. But let 
pass on from this picture. 

I want to call attention to the fact that every country in the 
world except England places a protective tariff duty upon our 
leather and our shoes. England does not do it. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to another thing: 
That we, under existing law, the statute law of this country 
to-day, protect leather when it goes into ladies’ handbags and 
into coats for women, but give no protection to the leather 
manufacturer who makes leather for shoes. How can that be 
justified? Leather is leather. The same process, workmanship, 
and expense are involved whether the leather goes into shoes or 
goes into a lady’s traveling bag, or a suit case, or into a coat. 

Further—this is surprising—there is a protective duty to-day 
upon shoes if they are made of something besides leather; a 


me 


| protective duty upon shoes even when the sole is leather, if 


t : ; j : there is above the sole rayon, felt, wool, cellulose, or straw, or 
oreign country, manufacturing there, just as they are in use | 


anything except leather, although the sole itself may be leather. 
How can we draw such fine distinctions as that? 

I think I have said enough to impress the Senate with a 
realization of the threatened extinction of the women’s 
business and the leather business. Let me be frank about that. 
I personally think the leather business is probably in a worse 
condition than the women’s shoe business. That is a pretty 
hard thing for me to say, because the number of depressed 
families dependent on the shoe business is very much larger 


shoe 


| than in the tanning business, but I personally think the tanning 
we shall have to meet in the United States; I have not | 


business has reached the lowest stage a business can reach in 
the United States and yet exist. Unlike most other lines of 
business, all the tanners, particularly those making calf leather, 


all of them, whether they are big or small concerns, are 


\ | depressed. 
all the patents and all of the administration that has been so | 


What are we going to do about protecting these industries 
let them be destroyed? If I thought we were going to have 


| another revision of the tariff in three years I do not think I 


would feel quite so keenly and deeply about this. I am going 
to make a prophecy. I do not know how long I shall be in the 
Senate, but I am going to make the prophecy that not a man in 
this Chamber listening to my voice will be in this Chamber 
when there is another tariff bill taken up for a general revision 
of the tariff laws. I do not think any President of the United 
States ever again will advocate a revision of the tariff in 
a wholesale way. Just stop and think about that. Would 
any one of you do it? This is the last revision, and there- 
fore it is very important, if what I say is true about this 
industry, that it should be extended the same advantages 
that others have; and if the flexible-tariff provision exists, it 
should in future years have the same right other industries 
have. Under the present law shoes are on the free list. How- 
ever depressed the business may be, however ruined it may be 
the producers have no opportunity given them at the other end 
of the Avenue under the emergency flexible provisions of the 
tariff law to get relief. 

I am sorry to digress in the midst of an argument upon one 
commodity in a tariff bill to say that, in my judgment, in the 
long vision of the future, the best service we could render our 
country would be to make some rules and regulations in the 
Congress that would restrict and limit the consideration of the 
tariffs to specific schedules and specific items. 

Mr. President, I now propose an amendment, which I am 
going to read. I am going to compare my amendment with the 
Oddie amendment, with the House provision, and with the 
Senate committee provision. My amendment is based upon the 
theory that it is impossible to levy a substantial duty upon 
hides that would be beneficial to the farmer, without putting 
such a burden upon the ultimate coi.sumer that it is out of the 
question. The figures are astounding. I have heard it said 
that, if the Oddie amendment became operative, it would 
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amount, in the cost of a shoe, to an increase of 50 cents to $1 
a pair. That may be large, but it would be somewhere be- 
tween 50 cents and $1 a pair. 

This amendment is based upon the theory that relief should 
be given to the tanning industry and to the women’s shoe in- 
dustry with the least possible burden to the consumer. It is 
the bedrock rates. It is this or no protection. If Senators 
have reached the state of mind where they will consider under 
no circumstances a duty upon leather and upon shoes without 
hides being included, you must vote against my amendment. 
Let us compare these rates. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just for 
one rvation? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. ODDIE. I 


saying that the 


obst 
Certainly. 

feel quite sure the Senator is in error in 
farmer will not get the benefit of the duty on 
hides, because it has been shown conclusively that he will get 
the benefit, and the farming organizations and the livestock 
organizations are very strongly in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it the truth that the hide 
is 6 per cent of the value of the animal? 

Mr. HOWELL. Six and one-half per cent of the weight. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So we are starting out with 
the hide being 6144 per cent of the weight of the animal, and 
we are giving a duty of 4 cents per pound upon that part of the 
animal which represents 6 per cent of it. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I think it is not quite fair to 
use such an estimated calculation, It is so much a pound to the 
owner of the animal, and to help cut down the loss that exists 
to-day—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My dear friend from Ne- 
braska referred to the 4-cent rate as being sour milk, and his 
rate of 5 cents as being cream. I wondered where the sweet 
milk comes in, 

Mr. ODDIE. The cattle organization of the United States, 
the National Livestock Association, has agreed to the 4-cent 
rate as being very helpful. They are strongly for it. They 
have indorsed it, and they have said it is necessary for the 
cattle industry; and they are a very strong organization. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will concede that for the 
suke of the argument, and ask the Senator what he has to say 
about these figures. The Senator's duty translated into benefits 
for the farmer, assuming it becomes effective, will take out of 
the pockets of the public $144,000,000, of which $80,000,000 will 
come out of the pockets of the farmers. The packers rather 
than the farmers will get what benefit the duty on hides causes. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I will have to disagree very 
strongly with the Senator in that statement. I contend that 
the duty will not necessarily raise the price of shoes. It will 
help stabilize the price of raw materials used in the manu- 
facture of shoes, and it will enable the shoe manufacturers to 
the American leather, which will be 
They will know they can get a certain amount of leather 
at a certain price, and it will discourage and help to stop this 
enormous importation of foreign hides and foreign leathers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose we could discuss 
that all night, and we would not get anywhere. The Senator 
would still claim that the farmer is going to get some benefit, 
but the hide is the wrapping paper of the animal. This duty 
proposed means the wrapper of the carcass would cost propor- 
tionately more than the content per pound. The reflected cost, 
when you get to the shoe, is tremendous, as I will show before 


draw 
price, 


on 


I finish, and analyze briefly the Senator’s amendment and my 


own amendment, 

The Oddie amendment places a duty of 4 cents per pound on 
creon hides. The House put the duty at 10 per cent ad valorem, 
the Senate committee recommends 10 per cent ad valorem, and 
1 place no duty in my amendment, 

Let me point out a serious objection to the Oddie amendment. 
The compensatory duty represented by 4 cents per pound on 
hides is 26 per cent, as against the House recommendation of 10 
per cent, and as 
mendation of 10 per cent. So we are starting out, before we 
begin building and finding out how much this is going to burden 
the leather industry and the shoe industry, with a 26 per cent 
increase in the chief, the principal—largely the sole—raw prod- 
uct of the tanner and of the shoe, an increase of 26 per cent ad 
valorem, Of course, the Senator’s 5 cents a pound duty adds 
to that still further, and brings it over the 30 per cent mark. 

Now we come to sole leather, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator at what price he figures hides on that basis. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. At the average price during 
the recent years. 


Mr. HOWELL. How many cents a pound? 
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stabilized in | 


against the Senate Finance Committee’s recom- | 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is the average fixed, from 
15 to 17 cents. 

Let us come now to sole leather. The Oddie amendment pro- 
poses a duty of 5.2 cents per pound upon sole leather, and 10 
per cent ad valorem, which represents, in ad valorem equiva- 
lents, a duty varying from 22 to 54 per cent, depending upon 
the part of the hide that is made into leather. That is one 
of the serious objections to the Senator’s amendment and to 
all specific duties, and especially in matters of leather. 

A variation in the sole leather—and the same is true of 
upper leather—of from 22 to 54 per cent means what? The 
poor, inferior leather has an ad valorem duty of 54 per cent— 
the leather that goes into the shoes of the farmers and the 
farmers’ children; and the leather which goes into the shoes of 
the most expensive kind, the most expensive leather, has a duty 
of only 22 per cent. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I made a statement a short time ago which I 
will make again on this very matter. I said that the Finance 
Committee recommended a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on 
green hides, which would have amounted to 1.71 cents per 
pound on the import value of green hides in the period from 
1924 to 1928, on the basis of value of the 15 per cent ad valorem 
recommended by the Finance Committee on sole, belting, and 
harness leathers, would have amounted to 5.88 cents per pound. 
Had the Finance Committee recommended the same amount of 
protection on the basis of the 4-cent duty provided for hides 


| under this amendment, it would have amounted to an equiva- 


lent specific duty on the same basis of value of 13.7 
pound. The total equivalent specific duty 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to be indulgent and 
kind, but I do not think the Senator should, in the midst of my 
speech, make another speech. 

Mr. ODDIE. May I finish this one thought? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well. 

Mr. ODDIE. The total equivalent specific duty on this group 
of leathers under this amendment amounted to 9.9 cents, a de- 
cline of 3.8 cents from the amount the Finance Committee 
would have allowed on the basis of the original recommenda- 
tion, or a decline of 2S per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me develop the argument 
I was about to make when interrupted. I was asking the ques- 
tion, What would these duties on sole leather mean in ad 
valorem terms? They would mean 22 per cent on bends, 25 per 
cent on belly, 45 per cent on shoulder, and 54 per cent on head, 
based upon the value of the average imports. It is again to 
be noted that the much higher duties fixed by the Oddie amend- 
ment are imposed on the leathers that go into shoes of the 
lower class. I am told that those shoes are made up largely of 
leather from the shoulders and the head, and their duty under 
the Senator’s amendment is 45 per cent and 54 per cent, while 
the duty upon bends is 22 per cent and upon belly is 25 per cent. 

On sole leather the House rate is 12% per cent, 7 of it being 
compensatory and 5% protective. In the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee amendment the duty was raised to 15 per cent on sole 
leather, 7 of it being compensatory and 8 of it being protective. 
My amendment makes the sole and only duty 5 per cent, there 
being no compensatory duty. In other words, the House amend- 
ment of 12% per cent, the Finance Committee amendment of 15 
per cent, and the Oddie amendment of 22 to 54 per cent are 
completely wiped out and a bare duty of 5 per cent put upon sole 
leather, 

Let us turn 


cents per 


to side and patent leather. The Oddie amend- 
ment provides a rate of 5 cents plus 10 per cent. The equiva- 
lent, when we get it translated into its equivalent ad valorem, 
is 20 to 40 per cent on side upper leather. The House fixed the 
rate at 15 per cent, 10 per cent being compensatory and 5 per 
cent protective. The Senate Finance Committee fixed a rate of 
1714 per cent, 10 of which is compensatory and 7% protective. 
My amendment is 5 per cent as against 15 per cent in the House 
text, 12144 per cent as fixed by the Senate Finance Committee, 
and 25 to 40 per cent as fixed in the Oddie amendment. 

Now, we come to calf and kip: The Oddie amendment pro- 
vides 3 cents plus 10 per cent, or an equivalent of 18 to 25 per 
cent; the House rate is 15 per cent, 7 of it being compensatory 
and 8 protective; the Senate Finance Committee rate is 17144 
per cent, 7 of which is compensatory and 10% protective. The 
rate in my amendment, there being no compensatory duties, is 
8 per cent. Even the protective rates in the amendment pro- 
posed by me are lower than those proposed in the House text or 
in the Senate Finance Committee proposal. The manufacturers 
prefer the committee rates because they are higher, but the pur- 
pose in the construction of the amendment was to keep down 
the cost to the ultimate consumer. Now, let us turn to shoes. 
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I will not discuss goat and kid leather, because the same prin- 
ciple has been carried out there, but I shall now turn to shoes. 
The Oddie amendment proposes a duty of 14 cents per pair 


, ‘ | 
upon shoes, both men’s and women’s shoes, and 10 per cent ad | 


valorem, the equivalent ad valorem duty being from 12 to 17 
per cent only. 
that is—12 to 17 per cent equivalent duty upon shoes, both men’s 
and women’s, when the equivalent ad valorem duty upon calf and 


kip leather is from 18 to 25 per cent, and on sole leather from | 


22 to 54 per cent. In other words, on leather which is less 
advanced in the process of workmanship than shoes there is a 
higher duty levied than upon the shoes themselves. As the 
Senator from Utah suggests, that is the trouble with it. 

In other words, the Senator from Nevada is proposing to levy 
upon the women’s shoe industry a duty for the leather that they 
use varying from 22 to 54 per cent in the case of sole leather, 
and from 18 to 25 per cent in the case of calf and kip leather, 
while he gives them a duty compensatory and protective of only 
about 17 per cent. The Senator from Utah has stated the propo- 
sition exactly. It is out of balance. It is bad enough for these 


leather and does not give them any appropriate compensatory 
duty. The compensatory duty which they ought to have is about 
36 cents per pair of men’s shoes and 30 cents on women’s. 

What did the House do on shoes? The House levied a duty 
of 20 per cent on shoes and the Senate Finance Committee 
levied a duty of 20 per cent on shoes. 
men’s and women’s shoes first of all, and it is the only amend- 
ment here that does so. 


the sole-leather rate of 5 cents, and a rate upon the upper calf 
leather of 8 per cent. 

Now, we come to women’s shoes, 1214 per cent, as against 20 
per cent in the Senate Finance Committee amendment, as 


against 20 per cent in the House text, and as against 12 to 17 | 


per cent in the Oddie amendment, which does not give them 
any protection on shoes and which deprives them, as they claim, 
of half their compensatory rights. 
duty upon men’s shoes 8 per cent and upon women's shoes 1214 
per cent. 
reason of going out and helping the leather industry, and an 
insignificant protective duty of 5 per cent is all I ask for 
women’s shoes. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is that 
shoes? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. The total is 12% per 
cent, the compensatory being 744 and the protective about 5 per 
cent. 

Mr. President, I want once more to refer to what is happen- 
ing in regard to hides. The attention of the Senate has been 
insistently and ably called again and again during the tariff 
discussion to substitution. The record of substitution for the 
use of hides already is astounding. The extent to which substi- 
tutes are being used to-day is growing by leaps and bounds. If 
we increase the price of hides by 26 per cent ad valorem, which 
is the proposal here, do not Senators think that substitutes are 
going to be used for sole and other leathers? 

This is a digression. One of the pairs of shoes which I have 
displayed here has fancy leather upon it as a decoration, reptile 
leather coming in from-Europe. It bears no duty because the 
leather is not of chief value. 
it would bear a duty, yet it can be used for shoe purposes. 

Mr. HOWELL. What is the objection to using substitutes? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no objection so far 
as I am concerned ; but I am speaking of how an attempt to help 
the cattle producer by increasing the duty on hides might result 
in being an injury to him by reducing his market for hides. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
ported. 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
Certainly. 


the protective duty for women’s 


Yes, 
Not taking into account the compensatory 


We are not producing hides enough within 32 per cent 


of our consumption, so there is no immediate danger of substi- | 


tutes affecting the farmer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not every substitute 
that is invented and used instead of hides diminish by that much 
more the market that our hide producer might keep? 

Mr. HOWELL. There is no question about that, but if we 
give protection to the American hide producer we have 30 per 
cent to go before we can meet the requirements of this country, 
so there is no immediate danger from that source. 
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The Senator from Utah knows how inequitable | 


|} succeed in preventing that importation, 4,000 men 


My amendment separates | 


It proposes a duty on men’s shoes of | 
8 per cent, the exact and only compensatory duty based upon | 


My amendment makes the | 


Of that 12% per cent 7 per cent is compensatory by | 


| In other words, if we could shut out imports of 


But if the whole shoe was leather | 


But 32 per cent of the hides we use are im- | 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Artificial leather in this coun- 
| try has grown from $6,000,000 in value in 1914 to $40,000,000 in 
value in 1925. That is the extent to which it has grown. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoCvutiocn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachnsetts yield to the Senator from 
| Nevada? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. ODDIE. In regard to the question of substitute leather 
that the Senator from Nebraska has just mentioned, I can also 
see the danger from it, but if we have an adequate tariff on 
hides the price will be stabilized and the price of leather will be 
| more stabilized, and it will increase the use of leather and pre- 

vent much of the substitution. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to put one question 
to the Senator. If we can succeed in shutting out this large 
importation of shoes alone, leaving out of consideration now 
the question of leather, how much more leather or hides, to say 
nothing of the workers employed, will be put upon the market 


| for use by the domestic manufacturer of shoes? 
industries to be depressed aud ruined as the result of imports | 
without having a law enacted which increases the cost of their | 


How many more American workmen will go to work? Con 
sidering now the importation of 6,000,000 pairs of shoes last 
year, promising, according to the imports of the first months of 
this year, to reach 7,500,000 during the year 1930, if we could 
for one year 
would be given employment in the manufacture of shoes alone, 
to say nothing of the number of men who would be employed in 
the making of leather, in the making of lining, and in the 
making of the other materials which are used in the manufacture 
of shoes. The average rate of wages for the operators in the 
shoe industry is about $1,000 a year, the number of employees 
being about 250,000, and the pay roll being about $250,000,000 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, in line with what the Senator 
has just said, if the five and a half million pairs of shoes which 
were imported in 1929 had been made in the United States they 
would have required the hides of 110,285 head of cattle and the 
skins of 827,000 head of calves. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has anticipated 
me. He realizes, of course, that if we can shut out the import 
of shoes it will markedly increase the domestic demand for 
hides. I have some figures that may not exactly correspond 
with those of the Senator from Nevada, but I will give 
to the Senate. The imported are estimated at about 
6,000,000 pairs. If those shoes were made in this country they 
would consume approximately 12,000,000 square feet of leather, 
or nearly 800,000 hides or skins, for the upper leather alone 
The sole leather used in the making of 6,000,000 pairs of shoes, 
including both heels and soles, would require over 80.000 hides. 


them 
shoes 


shoes alone—I 
is a very im- 
would be the 


am not talking about leather now, although that 
portant factor—the American manufacturers 
market for 800,000 more hides. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, Mr. President; and those hides would 
come from Argentina and from Europe, because we are not pro- 
ducing sufficient hides in this country, within 32 per to 
meet the domestic demand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ferred to and discussed. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 

chusetts vield to the Senator from Nevada? 
| Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. The number of cattle in the United States has 
decreased to a very large extent during the last few years, and 
one reason assigned for the decrease is the lack of protection 
on hides. If we could stimulate the cattie 
extent, as a tariff on hides would stimulate it, the number of 
cattle would increase, and in a very few years we would not be 
dependent in any manner upon foreign importations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am not going 
to burden the Senate much longer. I will not move my amend 
| ment until after the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada has been acted upon. Then I hope the Senate will con 
clude that it is justified, in view of the evidence presented, in 
levying the modest duties which I seek to have levied in my 
amendment upon various kinds of leather and upon women's 
shoes. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. WALSH of 


cent, 


That has already been re- 


industry to a greater 





Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator a question. 
the Senate votes a duty upon hides—and 1 think 
strong inclination on the part of the majority of the 
do so—would the Senator then think that 


Sup} ose 
there is a 
Senate to 


the compensatory 
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duties provided in his amendment on all the different items in 
this schedule would be satisfactory to the shoe manufacturers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No, sir. I repeat, my amend- 
ment is drafted upon the assumption that it is not expedient or 
desirable to levy a duty upon hides, because of the fact that the 
farmer would get so little in return for a meager duty, and if a 
lurge duty were imposed, the burden would be too great for the 
consumer, as I have tried to show by the figures produced. 
Therefore, I have sought to present to the Senate the situation 
with regard to the leather-tanning business, and to the shoe busi- 


ness, and requested that there be given consideration to the levy- | 


ing of a very small duty upon leather and women’s shoes, with 


the idea of protecting this great industry from further depres- | 


sion as a result of the large and growing importations. If 
a leather duty shall be imposed in the Senate, of course, there 


will huve to be a readjustment of the compensatory and the | 


protective duties on shoes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I asked the question for this 
reason : 
I should feel it my duty, if not my inclination, to do what I can, 
having reported the bill, to have placed in the bill the duty 
which the Finance Committee reported. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would vote for that 
could get a chance, although I think there are 
who think there ought not to be any duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


if I 
Senators here 


United States is because of the very severe competition from 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A competition which is grow- 
ing and increasing and becoming more and more destructive 
every month. 


Mr. SMOOT. The chart which the Senator has placed on | 


the wall is sufficient to tell the stcry. What I wanted to say 
is that if we had a duty placed upon hides I think that no 
Senator who is in favor of such a duty would not be willing to 
allow compensatory duties to the shoe manufacturers. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator means as to women’s shoes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. And not as to men’s shoes? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Massachusetts is only asking 
for a duty in respect of women’s shoes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the compensatory 
duty must be applicable to both kinds of shoes, and in addition 
there should be a slight protective duty on women’s shoes. Does 
the Senator agree with me that under the Oddie amendment 
the compensatory duty upon shoes would be about 36 or 37 
per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The compensatory duty, of course, would be 
based on the rate on hides. I have not figured it out, but I 
hardly think it would be as much as the Senator suggests on 
shoes, 

Mr. HOWELL. 
sideration? 

Mr. SMOOT. The compensatory duty, of course, would be 
made to cover the average shoe just as in the case of ail other 
commodities. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
to the “average shoe” 
total number of shoes produced and dividing it into the value 
of those shoes? 

Mr. SMOOT. 


What is the price of the shoe under con- 


No; 


the ad valorem duty on a cheap shoe would 
not amount to as much, of course, as a similar duty in the 
case of a real expensive shoe. 


Mr. HOWELL. That is 
an average shoe from 
duty. The average 
from Massachusetts 
priced at $2.60? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know upon what the Senator from 
Massachusetts bases the ad valorem duty, but we would have 
to treat the ad yalorem duty on shoes just as we would any 
other commodity on which an ad valorem duty is levied. 

Mr. HOWELL. But when the Senator talks about a 
pensatory duty he must give us a price of the shoe. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator understands that the 
rate would have to be figured out as nearly as it could be 
figured. As I have said to the Senator, | do not know whether 
386 per cent is correct or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
from my notes here about 


true, but it is necessary to have 
which to determine the ad valorem 
shoe costs about $2.60. Is the 


talking about 36 per cent upon a shoe 


com- 


Let me quote a paragraph 
the compensatory rate. 

Che necessary compensatory rates, if the Oddie amendment of 4 cents 
per pound on green hides and the resultant compensatory and protec- 
tive duties on all kinds of leather goes into effect, on women’s shoes 
leather would be 30 cents a pair on the average and a 
duty of 37 cents a pair on men's shoes. 


made of all 
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The Finance Committee reported a duty on hides, and | 





What I mean to say is this: I also understand | 
the terrible condition in which the women’s shoe industry of the | 


Then, I presume the Senator in referring | 
means the figure derived by taking the 


Senator ticular manufacturer has found the way to meet American demands in 
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Of course, a protective duty would have to be added to that. 


For each 1 cent of duty on hides there is an additional expense to 
the shoe manufacturer of 6 cents per pair on men’s shoes and 5 cents 
a pair on women's shoes. For each 1 per cent of protective duty on the 
various leathers consumed in the manufacturing of shoes there is an 
increased manufacturing cost of approximately 1 cent per pair. 


Mr. SMOOT. May I call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that the ad valorem duties apply to the foreign value of the 
shoe and not to the American value of the shoe at all? And, 
of course, the foreign value of the shoe is very much less than 
the American value of the shoe. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is much less. The Oddie 
rate is 14 cents a pair plus 10 per cent ad valorem. That is 
the duty on shoes under the Oddie amendment. I ask that sev- 
eral tables and communications that I have in reference to 
this subject be annexed to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


it is so 


Tue Proposep DuTY on SHOES 

In the debate in the Senate reported in the Recorp of September 16 
this statement was made: 

“T have here upon my desk a statement signed by 40 per cent of the 
manufacturers of shoes in the United States who are opposed to this 
duty, either upon men's shoes or women’s shoes.” 

This statement, as well as others upon the same subject, indicates 


| that the attitude of the manufacturers, and the shoe industry generally, 


is not clearly understood. The further statement: 

“In support of the proposition that it (the duty on shoes) is unrea- 
sonable just as many manufacturers of shoes will appear against it as 
for it.” 

This does not, I believe, correctly represent the attitude of any manu- 
facturers in this industry. The manufacturers whose names are signed 
to the statement referred to are at most indifferent in regard to pro- 
tective duties on shoes. It is not likely that one of them objects to it, 
or would appear against it, on its own merits. They are opposed to it 
only as an item in a schedule which carries with it a duty on hides 
and skins. If a duty is levied on hides and skins, the cost of all classes 
of shoes will be increased. These manufacturers know full well the 
serious consequences of having the cost of their product increased, and, 
as they have been told many times there will be no duty on shoes 
unless there is a duty on hides, they are disposed to give up the 
protection on shoes for the sake of preventing any tax on hides and 


| skins, and only for that reason. 


It may be said if the shoe manufacturers have been able to operate 
successfully for 15 years without any protection, why do they need it 
now? 

It is only within the past few years that a foreign manufacturer, 
trained in this country, has succeeded in so organizing his business, both 
in the manufacturing department and the marketing end of the busi- 
ness, as to equal the American-made women’s shoes in style and ap- 
pearance, at a materially lower price. This explains the rapidly increas- 
ing importations of women’s shoes, which have so demoralized American 
manufacturers and led to the urgent demands for a protective tariff. 

This condition is a real injury to the American manufacturer, and 
unless checked will certainly cause continued unemployment among 
workmen engaged in the making of shoes of that class. That this is 
a “distress"’ situation no one will deny—and it is in no way helpful 
to point out that the importations amount to slightly less than 2 per 
cent of the total number of shoes produced. 

Is it desirable to put out of business the makers of one kind of 
shoes simply because that sort represents less than 2 per cent of all 
shoes produced? 


It is important to consider the very significant fact that this par- 


style, and has found a large market for his goods in the leading cities 
of the East where competition is very keen and prices of American 
goods are on the lowest possible level. If these imported shoes can 
be sold in these cities, they can be sold anywhere as soon as the maker 
of them is able to organize to distribute them satisfactorily. If noth- 
ing is done toward protection in this situation, it looks like a certainty 
that before many years they will be introduced into all the principal 
markets, west as well as East, and their sale will be so large and the 
unemployment resulting so widespread that serious injury will result 
to shoe workers in this country. 

The debate, as reported, shows that the most determined champions 
of the farmers concede the need of a tariff on this particular kind of 
shoe, It shows also that they resent the suggestion that men's shoes 
be protected also. Again the situation is misunderstood. 

It would do the farmer no injury to put a duty on all‘shoes, as the 
prices of shoes to the wearer would not be increased in consequence. 
Women’s shoes from the foreign manufacturer have been sold to the 
dealers at from 30 to 40 cents per pair less than the American manu- 
facturer can afford to sell them, but the price of the shoes at retail 
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has been the same for both. 
might lead to a reduction in the price of the foreign shoe, but for vari 
ous trade reasons this is not likely. On men's shoes no change in price 
would result, for the reason that very few men’s shoes are imported, 
and these few are of a class in which the farmer is not interested. 
duty on men’s shoes will certainly not do any harm 

What use is it, then? If not needed, why levy such qa duty? 

It should be levied for insurance. We think it would be wise to 
vent have bad these 
Men’s shoes are being made abroad to-day at much less than they can 
be here. This is true of men’s of women’s. 

If that is true, why have they not been imported in the same quan 
es as women's 

Only for the that foreign 
yet had the enterprise and courage to meet the American style demands 
and the problems of distribution. Together these present difficulties to 
which the foreign manufacturer is not accustomed, and these difficulties 
present the only barrier which kept out this 
country for ral This means that if shoes of both men and 
women are left without protection by this bill, some foreign manufac 
turer will be encouraged by the success of the women’s goods in this 
market to equip to introduce in a large way, and we shall 
large quantities of shoes of all kinds coming in from abroad. It 
seemed wise to manufacturers to prevent this, and a very 
small protective duty is desired to safeguard the industry and prevent 
extensive unemployment. 

If there is any good reason why it should not be granted, that reason 
has not yet been stated, 

NATIONAL BooT AND SHon MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New ENGLAND SHOP AND LEATHER ASSOCIATION, 
CHARLES H. JOonzES. 
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STATEMENT IN RE TarRtrF ON Hipes, LEATHER, AND SHOES TO MEMBERS 
OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 

While report of the Ways and Means Committee is before the House 
we wish to sum up very briefly the tariff situation in the shoe and 
leather industries. These industries employ large numbers of highly 
skilled and highly paid operatives. They are threatened at this 
with a recently developed and genuine competition from abroad. They 
have appeared before the committee and have asked for protection 
There would seem to be no room for doubt that they are entitled to such 
rates as the investigation of the committee indicated were necessary. 

The fact that we have been for years without protection is wholly the 
fault the Democratic Party, which removed, against our protest, the 
low which had in force up to 1914. We believe that the 
committee was impressed with our need and was disposed to grant us 
the protection required. 

We are informed by 
protection we ask mt 


time 


rates been 


some who represent the farmers that with the 
duties on hides and skins as part of the 
program of farm relief or we get no protection at all. ‘The bill as re- 
ported indicates that the representatives of the agricultural interests are 
strong enough to prevent any protection being granted to us, ur 
compromise on their terms. We wish to protest in the lan 
guage which can be used against the injusti¢e of this proposal. The 
two subjects are entirely separate, and each should be considered on its 
merits. It has been shown over and over again, and can be definitely 
proved, that a duty on hides and skins will prove but a small and very 
uncertain advantage to the stock raiser. The ordinary farmer will re- 
ceive no benefit at all, and as an economic proposition it is preposterous. 

The Farm Bureau Federation declared in December, 1921 (see brief of 
Mr. Grey Silver filed with Ways and Means Committee) : 

“Cattle production needs stimulation, but the increased return from 
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15 per cent on 6% per cent of the weight of the animal is so small as to | 


be of no importance as a means of increasing cattle production. 
cost to consumers of leather products would more than offset the in- 


The | 


creased return to hide producers, even if all the increased price was | 


passed on to the producers, of which there is no assurance. Therefore 
we believe that hides, leather, and leather products should remain on 
the free list.” 


Coming from this source, this statement should be considered conclu- 


sive on this point. 


No competing country imposes such a tax, and, if imposed here, the | 


compensating duties on leather and shoes would necessarily be so high 
that the country would be burdened with additional charges for foot- 
wear and leather goods of bundreds of mfilions of dollars and 


the 


industry would be completely revolutionized. . Such a schedule, which 


would inevitably increase the current prices for shoes very seriously, 
would make it necessary for every manufacturer to readjust his line 
of shoes to meet the new conditions. Old customers would not be able 


to use the shoes at the new prices, and a new distribution would be | 


necessary. 
developed and generally used. Pending the adjustment of this situa- 
tion, which would take many months, production would be reduced, 
many long-established connections would be broken. 
of shoes long advertised at fixed prices would necessarily be readjusted 


Substitutes tending to cheapen the product would be rapidly | 
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schedule as amended will read 
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THE NEW DUTIES PROPOSED 
Green salted hides and calfskins, 4 
Dry hides, 8 cents per pound 
Sole, belting, leather, 
cent ad valorem. 
Welting, 6 per pound and 10 a 
Side upper and patent leather, 5.2 cents per to 
ad valorem. 
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Cc nd kip leather, 3.6 nts per foot and 10 per cent ad valorem. 
( t, kid, fish, bird nd rey e, 17% per cent ad yalorem 
Rough or sé I 1 from genuine reptile, 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Ve ible tanned goat, sheep, pig, hog, and skivers, 15 per cent ad 
V 
I her ed, printed or ornamented, or made into fancy leather, 
5 I 10 per nt 
SI leather, 14 cents per pair and 10 per cer 2nd valorem. 
S with t ipl 6 cent per pair and 35 per cent ad 
valo 
I h shoe | 0 per cent ad valorem 
Phi louble system f duties is first to compens for the high 
tux hides and calf I ind second to provide a duty for protection 
REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES 
TI reconstruction of tl hide and leather clauses is extreme and 
rev ry It | the most drasti ind nsational program ever 
' ed A few I igo such a list of tariffs would have been 
re i with n and derision It may be that conservative opinion 
will be trenu l 1inst it It must be realized, however, that 
nadit s have radically changed nee our industry made its histori 
i su ful campaign for free hides in 1909. To-day the balance 
0 ower in the Sena held y the far western Senators and there 
is rt | ibility of iining free hides and even lerate duties on 
leat! 1 shoe 
THE RAISON D'ETRE 
Our industr is qu ly confronted by th ilternative of an un- 
paralleled duty og it iw material as the price to be paid for any 
protective rates on leather and shoes The question of abstract right, 
politica onomy or even common sense had to be waived in a spirit 
of expediency and compromise It was necessary to enter the proceed 
ings with the premise that hides nrust be taxed whatever else were 
done It should be obvious that nothing could possibly be gained by 
reopening the old contention that hides should be free It was neces- 
sary to face at the outset the fact that anything bearing the label 
of farm relief could not be defeated. 
PROPOSED DUTIES ADEQUATH 
Tanners who have worked out the percentages feel that the specific 
ind mpensatory duties will suffice to give our trade the needed relief 
from the higher cost of raw material, as well as from imports of leather 
ind shoes made abroad at a labor expense about two-thirds below the 
wag paid in the United States. There is some complaint that the rate 
is too low on kip ather, 1 that it should be rated between the 
' ts fixed for side leather and calf leather Under skillful buying 
n a liberal share of the hide duty will be absorbed by the foreign 
exporters 
HIGHER PRICES CERTAIN 
It would be idle to ignore the fact that the market prices of leather 
and shoes must be raised. The amount reduced to a pair of shoes, how- 
et hould not be ex sive One of the advantages of the change 
should come through the complete breaking dowa and building anew of 
the entire price structure in our industry During the past lustrum 
pri have been so low that the making of profits in the business was 
ilmost impossible Many corporations have liquidated and the plants 
have been scrapped. Others have declared that without tariff protection 
igainst foreign imports they would discontinue manufacturing The 
revision of prices upward should include commensurate profits to tanners 
nd shoe manufacture! If this is not done, the long and arduous 
struggle for relief from free-trade conditions will have been in vain. 
GOOD PROSPECT OF PASSING 
Our enthusiasm must be qualified by the consideration that the new 
bill has not been enacted The outlook is favo le for the measure 
pa ng both the Senate and the conference committe Of course, the 
element of risk is always present. There will be orations to go into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and later be mailed to the constituencies of 
the Senators, but th mpromise be the sa of farm relief, and thus 
is sacrosanct in a Congress that tried to give debentures to agriculture 
FAVORABLE REACTION 
Let us hope that all departments of our industry will react favorably 
to tl compromise It is the best that could be don It should not be 
conde) d untried. The probability is strong that the elastic clause 
will reta 1 in the new revenue law As long as we were on 
the free list nothing could 1 lone for us pending another general 
revisi f the t ff 10 years hence. Once hides, leather, and shoes 
are n the dutial t ther is always opportunity to effect changes 
up or dow Under the present law the President has power to 
raise or lower tariffs 50 per cent If the } posed rates do not prove 
workable or just the necessary altera 1s be made later 
LYNN, MASs., February 20, 1930 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: Referring to th vendment recently offered by Senator 
Oppig, of Nevada, p : juty of 4 cents per pound on 
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it is my firm belief that this amendment should be defeated 
would make the of leather high and inevitably mean 


green hides, 
it 
substitutes. 


because cost 
I sincerely hope that you will find it in accordance with your ideas 
to use your efforts to have the bill go to conference with free hides and 
free leather. 
Very respectfully yours, 


Louis M. NSWHALL. 
(This is the seventh in a series of editorials based on the belief 
that New England is no mere corner but rather the corner stone of 


the United States and that her demands must 
at Washington.) 

If John Smith can manufacture shoes cheaper than James Jones, who 
is in business peril? How foolish! 

But it is not so foolish when John Smith represents a foreign shoe 
manufacturer exporting his product the United States and 
represents the American manufacturer of women’s shoes, 
cially as in Essex County, Mass. 


receive due consideration 


to James 


Jones espe- 


Let us bring it home to you-—and maybe, by some miracle, to the 
present tariff tinkerers at Washington—in dollars and cents and in- 
creasing amount of shoes imported to this country. 

Czechoslovakian manufacturers of women’s footwear, who exported 


millions of pairs to the United States during 1929, figure their labor 
cost per pair of shoes at only 32 cents. 

This to statement by representative of the T. & A. 
Bata Shoe Co. of Zilina, Czechoslovakia, at a tariff readjustment hearing 
at Washington last year. 

The labor cost in a pair of Lynn-made shoes, as stated in a 
brief filed at Washington by the Lynn Shoe Manufacturers’ Tariff Com- 
mittee, is 95 cents per pair. 

Do you wonder t! 


is according a 


averag 





the Essex County manufacturer of women's shoes 
and the employees on his pay roll call for a protective tariff on shoes? 

Furthermore, the Lynn manufacturers submitted in their brief that 
the the cost of producing shoes in Lynn and in Czecho 
slovakia more than $1.10 per pair, as based on the manufacturing 


difference ir 


is 





cost price of Lynn shoes of more than $3.22 per pair average against 
the wholesale price of imported Czechoslovakian shoes in New York 


City of $2.25 per pair. 

The difference in Czechoslovakia and 95 
cents in Lynn aecounts for 63 cents of the $1.10 of total manufacturing 
difference. 


between 32 cents labor cost 


That leaves 47 cents in manufacturing difference to be explained. 
Lynn manufacturers, in their brief to Washington, account for the 
remainder thus: 

“It must be apparent that the other 47 cents or over to make up 


the difference of over $1.10 per pair is caused by the cheaper cost of 
materials abroad, due to the cheaper cost of labor entering into the 
manufacture of such material.” 

So the Czechoslovakian and general European manufacturer hits his 
American manufacturing rival with both barrels—cheaper labor and 
cheaper materials. 

So long as Uncle Sam permits these shoes to come in duty free this 
peppering of the American shoe manufacturer with duty-free, foreign- 
made competition will keep up—and wax bigger and bigger. 

This importation of foreign-made women’s shoes is increasing about 
two and one-half every year. The 1928 imports amounted to 
2,019,275 pairs. In 1929 the figures leaped to 5,514,447 pairs. 

Beginning this year these imports of women’s footwear amounted in 
January to 623,776 pairs. 

Is it that the Massachusetts manufacturer of women's 
shoes anticipates that sister Europe will shove some eleven or twelve 
million of their duty-free product into the complacent United 
States ere New Year bells ring merrily again—merrily for the Czecho- 


times 


any wonder 


pairs 


slovakian manufacturer who gets his labor at 32 cents per pair. 
How about it, Congress? 
He LEARNED In LyNN—AND Now Sge WHat Mr. Bata, or C7ECHOSLO- 
VAKIA, Is Downe To LYNN’S SHOE INDUSTRY 
Great colored signs on Essex Street near Atlantic Avenue tell the 
visiting shoe buyer that here is “headquarters for Czechoslovakian 


shoes" or sandals. 

They need no such signs in Lynn to tell the shoe worker and shoe 
manufacturer of the menace to their happiness which has been thrown 
up in the region of the Blue Danube by a Czech who learned bis trade, 
in part, at Lynn benches. 

This foreign manufacturer, who made a large part 
pairs came the United States last 
Bata 

With a brother, now dead, and two other young Czechs, Bata came to 
Lynn a number of years ago and for more than a year was employed 
in one factory. His friends went to three others. On their way back 
home they were employed in like manner in shoe factories in England 


of the 
year, 


4,500,000 


of shoes which to is Thomas 


and Germany. Then they retirned to Zilina and opened their first 
factory. * © ® To-day there are many Bata factories. They have 
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adopted the mass-production methods of the most modern American 
establishment. They make 35,000,000 pairs of shoes a year! 
The Bata shops are said to be “strangling” the shoe industry of 


Lynn, for Bata makes women’s shoes—good shoes, up to Lynn quality— | 
United States of America for | 


that are sold at retail throughout the 
from $2.50 to $3.95 a pair. 

And how is this possible? 

This has been made possible because there is no tariff—none what- 
ever—on shoes. 

So far as paying a nickel for the privilege of placing his shoes on 
the American market is concerned, Mr. Bata might be turning them 
out in Augusta or Manchester or Haverhill or Lynn—where he learned 
the trade. 

We can not believe it possible that the United States Senate, advised 
of this situation, will be deaf, dumb, and blind to the interest of those 
American homes whose well-being depends upon the well-being of the 
shoe industry. 


THE FARMER AND THE Hive Tarirr 

By Armand Schmoll, jr., president Schmoll Fils Associated (inc.) 

How will a duty on hides or leather or leather manufactures, or on 
all three commodities react on agricultural and industrial America? 
That is what is puzzling the farmer, the packer, tanner, and leather 
manufacturer. 

The agricultural sections of our country are of the impression that a 
duty on hides will benefit the farmer. 

I refer you to the very illustrative years of 1918 and 1919. In April 
and May of 1918 light native cow hides brought from 16 to 21 
cents a pound. In August of 1919 these same hides reached the highest 
price in history, that of 61 cents a pound. 

Did the farmer receive as much more for his cattle? Let the facts 
speak for themselves. In June, 1918, when hides were valued at the 
lower price, prime to good cattle at Chicago brought $17.25 a hundred 
pounds, while in August, 1919, when hides were at their highest in 
history, the same cattle brought $17.70 per hundred pounds. 
brought some $22 more per animal, but the farmer received only $4.50 
on the whole animal. It is evident, therefore, that the farmer did not 
benefit from the higher price of hides. 

Again, if we examine the price of meat we find the very interesting 
fact that in June, 1918, the wholesale price of choice dressed meat at 
New York, when hides were 16 to 21 cents a pound, was $25.98 
per 100 pounds, while in August, 1919, when hides were 61 cents per 
pound, the same grade of meat sold at $24.35 per 100 pounds. This 
clearly establishes the fact that the higher price of hides did nothing 
but help reduce the cost of meat. 

On the other hand, if we look back and verify what the average Ameri- 
ean citizen, including the farmer, paid for his shoes in the same period 
of 1918 and compare it with the extraordinarily high shoe prices which 
followed the high peak of hide prices in 1919, we see that not only did 
the farmer receive no benefit from the advanced price of hides, but that 
he paid a good deal more for his shoes. The index of wholesale shoe 
prices shows up as follows: 

Wholesale shoe price index 
1918 
(When hides sold at 16 to 21 cents) 
April .... 


August 
September 
October —_ 
November 
December 
1920 
IE a ciittaeceenciencasinntciphininiilipsala cgi anidetilibindigpitiaintindpeantaaistita eae tines 
February 
March 


All one needs is to recall those high shoe prices, and considering the 
effect on the farmer, it seems clear to me that, as he can derive no 
advantage but he most likely will have to pay more for his shoes, a 
duty on hides is not desirable from his point of view. 


160. 1 


Danvers, MAss., February 21, 1930. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Attached hereto find article in last night's Salem 
Evening News, written by Mr. Fred Gannon, who has charge of the 
shoe and leather column, and it contains some horse sense. 

Of what use is it for us to have free hides if the tanners of this 
country have their plants only running 3O per cent capacity and can 
not buy hides or skins? Free hides, free leather, and free shoes means 
no business, unemployment, and an empty stomach. We have had seven 
years of it, and it is enough. 

Yours very truly, 
Crerse & Cook Co., 
By Water T. Crees, 
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NOBODY KNOWS THE EFFECT OF TARIFF ON COST—-WHETHER DUTY ON 
WOULD BOOST PRICE OF SHOES IS PROBLEMATICAL ; 
FEBRUARY 22 
Maybe a duty on hides would increase the prices of shoes and maybe 
it wouldn't. Nobody knows for sure. This is the new view. It follows 
after a few tons of declarations that a duty on hides would increase the 
price thereof and that an increase in the prices of hides would cause 
an increase in the prices of leather and But prices of hides 
have been going up and down, and down and up for the past 10 years, 
and all the while prices of shoes have been going down and down 
Native cowhides, of the Chicago packer class, a common raw material 
of local tanners, have been as high as 29 cents a pound and as low as 
11 cents a pound during the past decade, and all the 
shoes have been tending downward, whether hides 
high or low, for major movements. During the year 1928, the latest 
of the Government index of prices, these native cowhides were up as 
high as 25 cents a pound and were as low as 18 cents a pound. They 
varied month by month. If a merchant were following a policy 
of fixing his prices on footwear according to the way the hide market 
was acting, then he would have had to change his price tags 
month, instead of keeping them at the fixed quotation of $5 a pair. 
While hides have been doing their dips and climbs during the past 
10 years the price of men’s Goodyear welt made of cowhide 
leather has dropped from $5.34 a pair wholesale to $3.70 a pair whole 
sale. This downward movement of prices on footwear has gone on with 
little if any regard to the way that hide quotations went. The chances 
are that the consumers fix prices anyway, and producers, tanners, and 
shoe manufacturers and farmers, have to meet them So it is 
quite possible that a duty on hides, providing it was within the bounds 
of reason, would not start prices of shoes to climbing above the present 
popular quotations, 
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[From Hide and Leather, March 1, 1939] 

THe WEEK’S RecoORD—JANUARY IMPORTS OF SHOES AND CALF 

INcrEASE——-CaustTic COMMENT ON UNITED 

DracGs PENDING TaRire AcTION—APPROXIMATELY 

Hipes Secn aT STeapy Prices 

The first month of the new year starts off well—that is, for foreign 
tanners and shoe manufacturers. Imports of calf and kip leather for 
January amount to 3,505,025 square feet valuegl at $1,115,588, against 
2,082,602 square feet valued at $739,080 in January, 1929 
portations amounted to 685,753 $1,706,215 
424,531 pairs valued at $1,197,989. The export of shoes shows 4 material 
decline, dropping from 193,239 (men's); 149,892 79,387 
(children’s) in January, 1929, to 144,073 (men’s) ; 
and 27,957 (children’s) last January Foreign tariffs are shutting out 
American manufacturers from the foreign field while free trade permits 
the entry of cheap foreign-made shoes into the United States 
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pairs valued at against 
(women's) ; 
117,607 (women's): 


Are Snore Prices REALLY HicH? 

A careful survey develops the fact that at least 85 per cent of all 
the men’s and women’s shoes in the United States retail for $6 
less. The statement attached, compiled from Department of 
merece census ficures for 1927 on boots and shoes, would indicate that 
the would be under $5, figuring that the retailers’ mark-up 
was 50 per cent sut if it necessary for 100 per cent 
mark up, 85 per cent of the American consumers would still buy their 
shoes at $6 and less. It to see from the figures presented 
here how unfair and misleading were the statements made on the floor 
of the Senate that shoes retail from $14 to $16. 

Shoes retailing at $6 and down are made by mass production 
in most cases, are made of leather and will 
and satisfaction as purchasers of the lower-priced expect 
demand more wear than those who can afford to buy luxury shoes 

When it is considered that not over 15 per cent of all the shoes in 
the United States retail over $6 per pair and that the that do 
are shoes that represent highly advertised or specialized style 
and are sold to people who can afford to pay for the very best work- 
manship and style. The best ight, labor, and artists in this 
country develop these luxury and, considering how specialized 
they are, the prices charged for them are most reasonable 


ind 
Com 


average 
even were 


is very easy 
and, 


wear 
ind 


good give sturdy 


shoes 


ones 


shoes, 


brains, tho 
shoes 


} | Retail 
' "hole. price, 

Number of | ' |_ Whol allowing 
pairs! 4) per 
ent 

mark up 


Type 


tle price 


per pair 


93, 012, 560 
26, 214, 871 
123, 516, 708 


Men’s leather shoes 

Boys’ leather shoes 

Women’s leather shoes-__.-.. 

Misses’ and children’s leather 
itachi ict ein 51, 386, 467 80, 499, 233 i.7 2.70 

Infants’ leather shoes. 24, 101, 205 25, 335, 287 1. 05 1.00 

Athletic and sporting shoes 1, 408, 137 \ . 608 2.% 4.50 

Canvas, satin, and brocade d 5, 276, 244 2), O59, OF 3. 80 ». 70 

Leather slippers for house wear 12, 940, 606 4, DAI 7 1.12 1. 75 
1 Figures taken from p. 21, Census of Manufactures, 1927— Leather aud Its Manu- 

factures, of the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


$208, 683, 879 $3. 2 $4. 85 
60, 310, 145 |; 2. a0 40 
304, 327, 726 | 4. 80 
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Penn LEATHER Co., 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 15, 1930. 

Davin T. WaLsr, 
United States Senator for Massachusett 
My sR BeNaTOR: We 
as benefiting big 
to its tunities, a duty on 
tanning shoe monopoly, to 
pay tribute We 
square deal to th 
Respectfully, 


Washington, D. C. 
protest against a 
Unless the 
ultimately 


vigorously duty on 
packers are dead 
create a packer- 
whic every man, woman, and child will 
for free hides, shoes, as a 


American publi 


only the packer tanners 


hides will 
' 


oppor 


tand free leather, and fre« 


“ENN LEATHER Co., 
W. S. ANDERSON, President. 


Sore & Bevrring Leatner TANNERS, 
TARIFF COMMITTEE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 13, 1930. 
Wa 


States Senate, 


Ticn. Davin I 
United Washington, D. C. 

Supplementing letter to you of yesterday, 
and belting leather from the fre 
in the pending tariff bill (Par. No. 
ill attention to the President 
to Cong! 

course, 


DEAR SE 


sting 


YATOR ;: our 


transfer f sole 
ble list at 

following sentence in 
been unequal among the industries 
leather, and textiles, still behind.” 
e, would not characterize any specific industry 
behind without first and thorough 
Mr. Hoovs substantiates 
have bee 


yal, lumber, lag 
ident, of cour 

ar il] lagging 

investigatior 


} 


making a painstaking 


leather 
n attempting to place before you 


r’s conclusion as regard 


e picture we in our briefs 


and previous correspondence 


ther facts you may desire with reference 


gladly 


to this very impor- 
will be 
truly 


i furnished if you will communicate with us, 
Very yours, 

CHARLES S. WALTON, Jr., 
Tariff Committee, Sole and Belting 
Leather Tanners of the United States, 


Chairman 


Unirep LeaTHeER WORKERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 7, 1930, 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Speaking for the thousands of tannery workers in 
the United St 8, tire to « 
and important fac 

finished 


all to your attention some outstanding 
ts in support of the tari protection we 
leather, the importation of which has been 
while the exports have been decreasing. 

of the industry in th 
enterprise it is important 

vital interests of 
dire 
daily 


are seeking 
increasing in 
importance United States as a 
that we do not 
the thousands of wage earners and their 


more lose 


subsistence 
nend for your study and consideration the disinterested statis- 
reports upon the leather-producing industry showing the alarming 
of employment in recent periods, the deficits and 
quot prices of the stock, this being conclusive that the entire pro- 
ducing lcather industry is doomed to destruction unless our home 
market is protected against the foreign invasion. 

It is important for you to know that the great 
leather is of “top grades,” leather which is only used 
tion of high grade shoes, and other expensive leather products. This 
has the effect of depressing the market for hides 
resulting from the inability of our American tanners to compete with the 
foreign product in finished leather, the labor cost of which is 58 per 
cent below the cost in this country. 

I respectfully solicit your support of section 1530, and the several 
paragraphs thereof, in the pending tariff legislation, not upon the basis 
of a selfish interest, but as an obvious necessity for protection for the 
and the dependent employees. 
submitted, 


financial 


bulk of imported 
1 in the produc- 


choice 


industry 
Respectfully 
W. E. 


BRYAN, General President. 


BrockTon, Mass., February 7, 1930. 
DAvip I. WALSH, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The recent action of the United States Senate in 
eliminating from the pending tariff bill the protection accorded to the 
shoe and leather industries of Massachusetts is viewed with much con- 
the this State. In the past few years 
the sale of foreign-made shoes in this country has assumed such propor- 
tions as to cause much unemployment among the workers engaged in 
the line. Lack of protection on certain styles of shoes 
has made it possible for large department stores and retailers to sell 
these products at a lower price than they can be made for in the shoe 
centers of Massachusetts. During the summer of 1929 while the shoe 


cern by shoe trade interests of 


manufacturing 
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list to the | 
1530), | 


Hoover's | 


and | 


Uy dependent upon steady employment in the tanneries | 


| cost of their finished product. 


and skins | 
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workers in many of the manufacturing centers of Massachusetts were 
suffering from unemployment, these foreign-made shoes were sold over 
the bargain counter in some of the large department stores in the cities 
of this Commonwealth. The shoe workers of Massachusetts now turn 
to their Senators in the National Congress with the appeal to protect 
the workers and their families in this crisis. At a meeting of the 


regional conference of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor held at 


| Brockton, Mass., on Sunday February 10, 1930, at which delegates were 


assembled from all parts of southeastern Massachusetts where the shoe 
trade predominates, it was voted unanimously to take this action. 
Very truly yours, 
Evucene J. SWEENEY. 
So_e AND Be_tinc LEATHER TANNERS 
or TANNERS’ COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 


Washington, D. C., February 6, 1930, 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: At a 

led in Washington, D. 
tion was adopted: 

“ Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to a duty of 3 cents 
or 4 per pound on green hides, even though a compensatory 
and a protective duty is placed on leather. Any such duty will increase 
the price of leather te such a degree that substitutes will inevitably 
displace leather. 

“We therefore request that the schedule (par. 1530), so far as it 
relates to the heavy leather group, as passed, stand as it is until the 
bill is placed in the hands of the conference committee.” 

Submitted by the Sole and Belting Leather Tanners: 

American Oak Leather Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Cover & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; the Deford Co., Baltimore, Md.; the Graton & Knight Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; J. W. & A. P. Howard Co., Corry, Pa.; International 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; McAdoo & Allen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Michigan 
Tanning & Extract Co., Petoskey, Mich.; Moench Tanning Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Pine Grove Tanning Co., Boston, Mass.; Proctor-Ellison Co., 
toston, Mass.; Hans Rees’ Sons Co., New York City; Chas. A. Schieren 
& Co., New York City; Toxaway Tanning Co., New York City; United 
States Leather Co., New York City; and Wagner Leather Co., Stockton, 
Calif, 


meeting of the Heavy Leather Tanners, assem- 
C., on February 4, 1930, the following resolu- 


cents 


Very truly yours, 
ALBERT M. PIERCE. 


— 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 27, 1930. 
Tion. Davin I. WaLsn, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR WatsH: Last week I was very much interested in 
attending the debate on the Senate floor on the hide, leather, and shoe 
schedule. 

As tanners of sole and belting leather our ‘position is desperate. It is 
not only the influx of rough leather and sole leather from foreign na- 
tions, but it is the fact that when a tanner tries to put a price on his 
leather which will give him a living wage he is immediately met by 
quotations from abroad, and both the tanner and buyer of the leather 
knows that any higher prices for American leather open the “ flood 
gates” for foreign leather. The result is, that the tanner is being 
“ squeezed ” out of business. 

It is my belief that from a 15 to 20 per cent duty on leather would 
not increase the cost of leather at all as it would allow the American 
tanners to run at a higher rate of capacity, which always reduces the 
Leather could not advance much beyond 
to-day’s level because of the “ over-hanging cloud” of substitutes replac- 
ing leather whenever there is an abnormally high market for it. 

The tanners must have protection on leather, and if it is necessary to 
give 10 per cent, or even 15 per cent, on hides to secure this it should 
be done, provided the tanner receives an addition to the compensatory 
duty, enough to equalize the difference in labor and manufacturing costs 
between Europe and here. We estimate this to be about 10 per cent. 

We want to thank you for your work on the Senate floor for the 
American tanners. The American sole and belting leather tanners must 
be protected. Leather is a war commodity, and at the rate that the 
tanneries are now being scrapped and abandoned, it would be impossible, 
in case of emergency, to supply the United States Army with leather 
sufficient for shoes should this emergency arise. 

Knowing that you are favorable for fair treatment to the American 
tanners, would you kindly write us, giving us the benefit of your knowl- 
edge, advising just what the sole and belting leather tanners might do 
toward a compromise which would give them protection against the 
lower cost leather of Europe? 

Would appreciate your taking the time to answer this in detail, as I 
know that you are thoroughly experienced and familiar with the proper 
procedure, and your advice would be most helpful. 

Awaiting your reply, we are 

Yours very truly, 
Cares 8. Watton & Co. (INC.), 
By Cuartes 8. WALTON, Jr. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., February 26, 1939. 
CoLLeacve: Here are the official figures of the Endicott- 
Johnson Co., manufacturers of boots and shoes in my district, that show, 
by comparison, the average wage of the Endicott-Johnson workers with 
the average wage of the shoe workers in Missouri. 

In addition to high wages there are numerous other benefits that the 
Endicott-Johnson workers enjoy—wonderful playgrounds, swimming 
pools, ete., and the kindliest soul, who is always available to every shoe 
worker, is the directing genius, the beloved George F. Johnson. 

We feel the hide-shoe-leather schedule of the tariff bill, as passed by 
the House of Representatives, is fair. That a tariff is very necessary 
for the future gleaned from the advertisement in the Chicago 
Tribune of February 18, 1930, which says, regarding the foreign Bata 
Shoe Co., with its cheap labor: 

“Our factory is located in Zilina, Czechoslovakia. In it we employ 
over 12,000 craftsmen, whose fathers and their fathers before them have 
made shoes, They know as only old craftsmen know how to fashion 
shoes from pure leather so that every Bata shoe is a quality product of 
the finest make. 

“ Directing this factory are fashion experts, who, like myself, 
are always on the lookout for the new and the different. We see the new 
styles that the Parisian designers sponsor and we adapt the new colors 
and the new lines expressly for the women to whom we sell. 
for this reason have met with favor all over the world. We have 700 
stores in 600 cities throughout tbe world—-stores in France, England, 
Germany, Egypt, Persia, India, China, Argentina, and America—every 
Store selling shoes that are made to please the women of the many dif- 
ferent nations.” 

Cordially yours, 


Dear 


can be 


big 


Bata shoes 


Joun D. CLARKE. 
Earnings of workers in the boot and shoe industry 


(Endicott-Johnson, as compared with the industry generally and with 
the States of New York and Missouri) 


j 
U.S. De- | U.S. De- | 
partment | partment | 
of Labor, | of Labor, 
average per | average per 

capita capita 

yearly yearly 

earnings | earnings 
of wage of wage 
earners, earners, 
New York | Missouri 


U. 8. De- 
partment 
of Labor, 
average per 
capita 
yearly 
earnings 
of wage 
earners 


Endicott- Endicott- 
Johnson | Johnson 

percent- | percent- 
age abovejage above 
average | Missouri 


A verage 
Endicott- 
Johnson 
workers 


Year 


aed 


1921 
1923 
1925 


1927 


1, 116. 90 | 
1, 111. 58 | 


$1, 570. 89 
1, 469. 55 
1, 537. 66 
1,: 


a3 


$1, 338. 2¢ 
1, 325 

1, 384. 4: 
1, 450. 5 


S055 
965. 


40. 64 | 64. 35 
3220) 5213 
954. O1 40.96) 61.17 
942. 22 42.01} 67.03 


' ‘ i 


1, 108. 22 


| $ 
= 1, 090. 81 
ae 


Endicott-Johnson Corporation—Annual earnings of workers 


| Medical, | 
| relief and | 


legal 


Actual 


wages Bonus 


Total 
{ a 
65 $1, 570. 
61 1, 579. 61 
11 | 1,469. 55 
SM «1,497.44 
46 1, 537 
30 1, 468, 
38 1, 573. 
20 1, 480. 
8H 1, 435. 


| 

|- 

|} 12271 1, 512. 
| 
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106. 
142. 
128. 
128. 
132. 
150. 
135. 


34 


SA 
86 
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SPRINGFIELD, MAss., March 3, 1930. 


Senator Dayip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: Am inclosing an article which I recently read relative 
to the New England shoe industry. 

No doubt you have read the article or know about the fact contained 
herein. It certainly shows a deplorable condition in the face of which the 
present administration shows little concern. 

Everyone in Massachusetts and in New England is conscious of the 
great fight you are waging for the shoe industry and confidently hopes 
that your efforts will be crowned with success. 

Yours for more democracy. 

Very truly yours, 


Joun J. Capon. 


SoLte ano Be_TInec LeaTHER TANNERS OF 
TANNERS’ COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 


Washington, D. C., March 6, 1930, 
Hon. Davin I. Wasa, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: Referring to our letter to you of March 4, in oppo- 
sition to Senator Oppir’s amendment to paragraph 1530 of the pending 
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with a statement showing by States what this proposed duty on hides 
would mean to the shoe bill of the country 

We have made up the figures showing what this additional cost would 
mean to your individual State We have also taken 
what State would if it obtained the entire 4 cents per 
pound derived from this duty In figuring this credit, use figures 
furnished by the Department of Agriculture, showing the cattle shipped 
from each State. 

The 
assumption 
year. 


into consideration 


your receive 


we 


} 
each 


fourth column 
that 


the net 
used 


shows cost to 


and a } 


State, based 


of 


the 
per 


on 


each person two lf pairs shoes 


With these figures before you we hope that you will vote against the 
Oddie amendment, 
Very truly yours, 


Joseru J. DesmMonp 
Cost of 4 cents per pound duty on hides, by States 


Additional in- | 
come from duty} 
on hides of 
4 cents per 
pound, assum- 
ing that the 
price will be in- 
| creased by the 
full amount of 
the duty and 


| Additional 
cost of shoes as 
a result of 4- 
cent duty on 
hides assuming 
conservatively 
| that 50 cents 
| per pair will be | 
| added to the | that the farmer 
retail price of | will get the full; 
the shoes | benefit of the 


duty 


Net cost to 
each State 


New England 
Maine . 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
MassaChusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic 
New York jociaiienilicetias 14, 437, 
New Jersey ienenptaivivai 4, 776, 
Pennsylvania 12, 317, 

East North Central: 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin ‘ 

West North Central: 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota , 000 
Nebraska ai , 760, 000 
Kansas seeariiaaieliatetabiicet 2, 293, 750 

South Atlantic: 
Delaware 
Maryland i 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia. . . 
Florida , on 

Fast North Central: 
Kentucky 
‘Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
‘Texas 

Mountain: 

Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 


$993, 750 
570, 000 
440, 000 

5, 362, 500 | 
895, 000 
2, 083, 750 


590 
TH 
iH 
, AT 
600 
550 


500 
000 
500 


100 
134 
100 


. 532, 
3, 970, 
, 245, 


=00 
000 | 
000 
750 
, 250 | 


ae . B47 
, 134 
(iT 
73, 950 
2, 584 
2, 500 
35, 000 
, 750 
1, 250 


5, 947 

, 000 

78, 950 
5, 784 

, d57 

4, OAT 
170, OR4 
5, 00 ‘ 278, 807 
20, 000 B, , 873, 334 
000 |. 600, 000 

, 750 | 815, 550 
000 , 892, 600 

, 500 3, 300, 367 
. 000 2, 166, 800 
5, 000 | 3, 544, 734 
, 250 , 476, 985 


1, 250 2, 656, 
, 500 616, 
5, 250 601, 
, 750 769, 
, 000 WO4, 

500 128, 
. 500 113, 
. 750 3, 868, 


317 
VT 
882 
u50 
t20 
700 
AT 
ooo 


5, 250 
500 } 

. 750 
2, 500 | 

5, 000 

500 

500 

5, 250 


57 
900 
416 
100 
400 
300 
767 
683 


90, 
368, 
1 93, 
660, 
1 47, 
301, 
510, 

' 166, 
70 
OO 
000 


Washington . 1, 
Oregon 
California 


983, 
1, 127, 
5, 695, 


, 696, 959 

TOA, 834 
, 641, 000 
Total 


— 148, 112, 250 , 120, 825 


1 Figures indicate a profit to the State 
THe SMITH-WORTHINGTON SADDLERY C 


Hartford, Conn., February 24, 


Hon. Davip I, WALSH, 
Senate Office Ruilding, Washington, D. C. 
In re paragraph 1530, H. R. 2667. 

Dear SENATOR WALSH: Knowing of your interest in this 
am taking the liberty of referring to advices which reached me through 
Hide and Leather, a Chicago trade paper, referring to liberal spaced 
newspaper advertising by Bata, of Czechoslovakia, aunouncing the open- 


paragraph, 


tariff bill, providing for 4 cents per pound duty on hides, | inclose here- | ing of shoe stores in Chicago. 
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I quote from this publication of February 22: 


























Kastern Hemisphere, dotted with the ‘ 
world’ maintained by Bata.” 
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t add a personal word in saying that the members of the Essex 























Very sincerely yours, 











S. HowarpD DONNELL, 


President. 

















[Inclosure] 





At a meeting of the executive council of the Essex Club held at Salem, 
February 6, 1930, the club having a membership of nearly 1,000 members 
t Essex County, the following unanimously 

















roughout 





resolve was 











adopted 
“Resolved, 








That the industrial of 





prosperity Massachusetts impera- 














sufficient to protect American labor in these Industries from the menace 
ap labor and suflicient to protect industries from 
flood of importations of foreign products manifestly threatening the 
very life of these basic industries of Massachusetts. 

“Be it further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to each member of the MassachuSetts delegation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the United States Senate at Washington, D. C.” 

Essex CLUB, 
By S. Howarp DONNELL, 
President. 








of ch foreign 
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NEWBURYPORT, Mass., February 24, 1930. 








Hon. Davip I, WALSH, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

















Respectfully ask for your cooperation in securing adequate protection 
for the shoe industry lease use your influence with conference com- 
mit tee We approve the position as outlined by the National Boot 
Manufacturers’ Association. We need your support. 

Rowe & THURLOW, 
Shoe Manufacturers. 


























and Shoe 


























NEWBURYPORT, MASS., February 25, 1930. 











Ilon, Davip I. WALSH, 
United Statea Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


Respectfully ask for your cooperation in securing adequate protection 









































for the woman's shoe industry. We approve the position as outlined 
by the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. Please 
use your influence with conference committee, We need your support. 














Fern SHop Co, 





— 





LYNN, MASS., February 28, 1980. 








Senator Davin I, WALSH, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

Cutters Local No. 2, United Shoe Workers’ Union, with a member- 
ship of 800 members, went on record by a unanimous vote last night 
for a tariff on shoes in order to save the industry in New England. 

EDWARD M. DEAN, 
Business Agent Cutters Local No, & 
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“The Bata advertisement declares, ‘We are able to sell you shoes 
for which, ordinarily, you would have to pay three or four times the | 
price we ask.’ There are cuts of Zlin, Czechoslovakia, and map of the | 


700 stores in 600 cities through- | 
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Boston, MAss., February 27, 1930. 


Hon. Davip I, WALSH, 
United States Senate: 

Feel sure leather and shoes will be more certain to receive adequate 
protection if Senate schedule with everything free is allowed to stand. 
Believe this would be far better for all branches than the schedule 
reported by the Finance Committee. The Oddie amendment would ruin 
the entire industry. 

CHARLES H. JONES. 





NEWBURYPORT, MASS., January 28, 1930. 
Senator Davip I. WaALsH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please do all in your power to continue fight for tariff on manufac- 
tured shoes. Deplorable situation will occur if tariff not put on. The 
matter is very serious, 


Harry M. Husk Co. 





NEWBURYPORT, MASS., January 28, 1930. 
Senator Davip I, WALSH, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Unless tariff is placed on manufactured shoes New England manu- 
facturers are going to be seriously handicapped. Urge you to use every 
effort to see that we are protected. 

CHARLES H. PHELPS. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass., February 18, 1930. 


| Senator Davip I. WALSH: 


Hide and Leather also quote Trade Commissioner Douglas Cook, of 
Berlin, who states that the Federal Association of German Shoe Dealers 
of Berlin has applied for an injunction against Bata to prevent this 
company advertising “ factory” prices, which petition is also supported 
by the Purchasing Association of German Shoe Dealers. Bata has 
ne tised that his local stores retail their shoes at Zlin “ factory” 
price Bata wholesales shoes at a price about 20 per cent lower than 
{ quoted by the Bata retail stores. 

My company is very much interested in paragraph 1530, and is 
earnestly hoping that the Senate will work out ir proposed Oddie 

mendment ratio of rates and duties that will be equitable and fair 

ill Interests concerned. 
Respectfully, J. A. ROBERTS. 
Essex CLus, 
Peabody, Mass., February 1, 1930. 
Ilon, Davin I, WALSH, 
United states Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dein Senator: In accordance with a vote of the executive council 
‘ I x Club, the men’s Republican organization of Essex County, 
I e copy of resolution relative to the tariff adopted at a meeting 

lem, February 6, 1930. The fact that the executive committee of 

ub, representing nearly 1,000 members, believes this matter to be of 

it importance to the Commonwealth at large at least would signify 

t the people of Essex County are almost in despair concerning the 
it f these basic industries in Massachusetts under the present | 


Club generally are very grateful for everything that the representatives 
f Massachusetts in the House and Senate at Washington have done | 
in reference to the tariff on leather, shoes, and textiles. 


| 
| 
tively demands the enactment of a tariff on leather, shoes, and textiles | 


Kill Oddie amendment on hides. Its passage would be disastrous to 
shoe industry and increase shoe-wearers’ bills $1 to $5 annually. 


Morse & Haynes Co, 





Worcester, MAss., February 18, 1930. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Washington amendment to tariff bill proposed by Senator Oppip on 
hides would mean approximately $1 per pair men’s shoes; small sizes 
proportionately ; great injury to consumer and retailer. Please do what 
you can to stop it. 

Suean’s Suon Suoppr, 
H. P. SHEAN, 





HOLYoKn, Mass., February 18, 1930. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH: 
Hope you will vote against the coming amendment by Senator Oppm 


| for a duty of 4 cents on green hide and 8 cents on dry hide, as this 


| would be a great injury to the shoe industry. 





We urge you to do all 
you can to defeat this amendment. 


Tuos. 8. Cuitps (INC.). 


Lynn, Mass., February 20, 1930. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Care United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

No tariff on shoes means death to that part of the industry making 
women’s shoes. Over 200,000 people depend on this industry for their 
daily bread. These people must live whether the tariff goes on or not, 
and the only answer to their problem will be the “dole” and God help 
the farm bloc and all thé other blocs when we are forced to take 
on the “dole” in America, 

Racru 8. Baver. 


-_- 


BROCKTON, MASS., January 23, 1930. 


Hon. D. I. WALSH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Members of Cutters’ Local No. 35, Brockton, Mass., numbering 1,300 in 
session this evening voted that you use all your influence in the passage 
of the tariff bill on the importation of shoes to this country which they 
consider of vital importance to the shoe industry of this district. 

Respectfully yours, 


Curters’ Locat No. 35, 
CHaRLEs HALL, 
Recording Secretary. 


—-— 


SALIsBuRy, MASS., February 24, 1930, 


Hon. Davip L. WALSH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully ask for your cooperation in securing adequate protection 
We approve the position as ouflined by the 
Please use your in- 
We need your support. 

Ruts SuHoe Co. 


for the shoe industry. 
National Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ Association. 
fluence with conference committee. 


1930 


BrockTon, MASs., Pebruary 24, 1930. 
Ilion. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. representing a large production of foot- 
wear with many of its own retail outlets agrees with the tariff com- 
mittee of the National Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ Association that the 
Oddie amendment will not give proper protection to boots and shoes. 
We urge you to do everything possible to have this question decided 
with conference committees rather than through adoption of Oddie 
amendment, 


Hersert L. TINKHAM, President. 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass., February 2), 1930. 
Hon. Davip I. WaALsH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Earnestly and respectfully request your cooperation in securing ade- 
quate protection for the women’s shoe industry. Please use your in- 
fluence with this end. We approve position 
outlined by National Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ Association appreciat- 
ing all you have done. We need your continued support. 

Buiss & Perry Co. 


conference committee to 


Brock Ton, Mass., February 24, 1930. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate: 

Appreciate your splendid cooperation with representative National 
Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ Association on shoe tariff. Hope for con- 
tinued effort to protect our industry from unfair competition. 

M. A. PACKARD (INC.). 
New York, N. Y., March 3, 1930, 
Hon. Davip I. WaALsnH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand Oddie amendment relative to hide and leather duties 
comes up for action to-day or to-morrow. We are depending on your 
very best effort that this unjustifiable measure be defeated. 

HARALD B. REEs, 
President Hans Rees Sons (Inc.), 
Boston, New York, and Asheville, N. C. 
LOWELL, Mass., March 14, 1930. 
Hon. DAvip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate: 

Heartily indorse your compromise plan for tariff on shoe and leather, 
but must have free hides or consumer will be obliged to pay more for 
shoes. 

JOHN PILLING SHOE Co. 
LYNN, MASs., February 10, 1930. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH: 

As a director of National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association 
and chairman of Lynn Shoe Tariff Committee, I believe that the trade 
would suffer severely if the amendment as outlined by Senator Oppie 
is passed. Would be in favor to leave this to conference committee. 

W. W. Burperte, 
Burpette SHogr Co., 
Lynn, Mass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tz] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre]. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber when 
the Senator offered the amendment. I ask to have the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Lectstative CLerK. The Senator from Nebraska proposes 
to strike out the numeral “4” in line 4 and insert “5”; and 
in line 5, to strike out the numeral “8” and insert “9,” so that 
it will read: 


Raw or uncured, or salted or pickled, 5 cents per pound; if dried 
(including dry salted), 9 cents per pound. 


Mr. BORAH. What is the Senator from Nebraska proposing 
to do, as the result of that, on leather and shoes? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have certain amendments to offer, and I 
propose to afford the necessary compensatory duty. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to see the other 
amendments, and know something about them. I do not propose 
to pay an exorbitant price for a more or less illusory protection 
on hides. If we are going to put a duty on hides and then 
put a duty on leather and shoes so that it will come back to the 
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farmer with about centuple addition to his expense, I am going 
to vote for free hides. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, so far as shoes are concerned, 
the only character of shoes that needs protection at this time 
consists of women’s shoes of the Mackay type of manufacture. 
I propose a compensatory duty on all other shoes that will cor 
respond to the rate placed upon hides; and, in addition, in the 
case of women’s shoes of the Mackay type of manufacture, I 
propose a 20 per cent duty, because that is necessary, and, in 
addition thereto, an 8-cent specific duty. The 8-cent specific duty 
or the 10-cent specific duty would be what was necessary in 
connection with 5 cents a pound on green hides. 

It is admitted that in the average woman's shoe there is not 
included more than 2 pounds of green hides. When I speak 
of an average woman’s shoe I am speaking of a shoe with a 
cowhide sole and a kid upper. Ninety-five per cent of all wom- 
en’s shoes are made of cattle hides for soles, with kid uppers. 
That is what I propose in connection with shoes. 

Men’s shoes are not entitled at the present time to any pro- 
tective duty; but the manufacturers of these shoes will be en- 
titled to a compensatory duty in accord with the rate placed 
upon hides. My amendments take these matters into account, 
and they will be offered hereafter; and they accord in a meas- 
ure with the proposals made by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WatsH]. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there has not been any propo- 
sition offered here yet that will not be very expensive to the 
producers of hides, Therefore, when I cast my vote upon these 
different proposals, I do not want it to be any indication of 
what I shall do when we finally get all these different propo- 
sitions before us. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, we should consider this subject 
from the standpoint of its national cost. 

I occupied considerable time upon this matter upon a previous 
occasion. I shall not occupy much time now. One thing is 
certain: This duty will add to the shoe bill of our people over 
$100,000,000 a year. 

Comparing the benefit to the farmer as against his shoe bill, 
he will lose money. It is conceivable that we may take five 


States in the Union and place the advantage of an increased 
duty on hides as against the shoe bill and show a profit for the 


farmer, but in no others. 

Our sugar bill will run over $100,000,000 a year. This amend- 
ment, if it is adopted, according to figures which I have, will 
cost over $148,000,000. The benefit to the cattle States will be 
$29,000,000 and the cost to the various States in an increased 
shoe bill will be over $117,000,000. 

While we are discussing rates let us think something of the 
general cost. ‘These figures may not be exactly right. But 
they were sprepared by experts, and they are certainly approxi- 
mately correct. I have not heard them disputed. 

I can read to each Senator what this will cost the people of 
his State. It interests me to know that it will cost the people 
of Missouri $4,403,750; and we raise cattle in Missouri. It 
would bring to the cattle raisers $1,124,800; but the cost to the 
people of Missouri, including the farmer, will be $3,278,950. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, what has the Senator on 
Montana? 

Mr. HAWES. 
cattle raisers will 
$90,517. 

Mr. President, we make more shoes in the State of Missouri 
than in any other State. We do not require a duty upon hides, 
because we know it will add to the cost of shoes, and will, in 
addition, force the use of many substitutes that take the place 
of leather and compete with the leather shoe. So this is a very 
simple story; but in order that it may be understood, I ask per- 
mission to place in the Recorp what the shoe bill of cach State 
will be if this amendment is adopted. I am attempting to show 
the exact benefits to the cattle raiser in each State, and the total 
cost. It is an astounding bill that we are asked to pay. 

On the question of sugar, we had some 9 or 10 
raising beéts, and 1 that raised sugarcane that depends 
almost exclusively upon the success of its cane product. When 
we discuss this question, we find that only five or six States 
will be benefited, and the bill to the American people is over 
$100,000,000, and the question each Senator must answer is, Is 
he willing for his State to pay the bill and to have the wearers 
of shoes pay the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). With- 
out objection, the matter referred to by the Senator from Mis- 
souri will be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Montana’s shoe bill will 
be benefited $595,733. 


$686.250. The 


loss of 


be 
There is a 


States 
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Cost of 4-cents-pcer-pound duty on hides, by States 
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Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, 
Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Will the Senator tell us who prepared the 
table of costs to which he refers? 

Mr. HAWES. This table was furnished by one of the big 
shoe manufacturers of St. Louis. 

Mr. BRATTON. It not 
mission ? 

Mr. HAWES. No, sir. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there, I think some of the tanners, especially the independent 
tanners, collaborated in working out this table with some of the 
shoe manufacturers. The Senator will recall that here in Wash- 
ington recently there was a conference or convention of tanners, 
claiming to represent about 80 per cent of the tanned product of 
the United States, who passed a resolution opposing this tariff 
on hides; and I think they worked together with the shoe indus- 
try referred to by the Senator in arriving at this expense to 
which he refers, 

Mr. HAWES. That is my information. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


will the Senator yield? 


does come from the Tariff Com- 


, 600 | 


2, 600 | 


250 | 


300 | 


696, 950 | 
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} Allen 

Barkley 
| Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Cutting 
Dale 
Dill 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier Kean 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DILL. Let us have the amendment to the amendment 
reported, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment. 

The Leoistative CierK. The Senator from Nebraska pro- 
poses to amend the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. on 
page 1, in line 4, by striking out “4” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “5,” and in line 5 by striking out “8” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “9,” so as to read: 


Marcu 14 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


George 
Goft 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Liawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Patterson 
Pine 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 


The clerk will state the amend- 


Raw or uncured, or salted or pickled, 5 cents per pound; 


(including dry salted), 9 cents per pound. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I wish it understood that if 
these rates are agreed to, absolutely compensatory rates will be 
| provided in the remainder of the amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question. The Senator says the compensatory rates 
| will be changed. As I understand it, this amendment contains 
tariffs on leather which are more than the compensatory rates. 
There is a tariff protection in addition to compensatory rates on 
the leather. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the amendment upon which 
Wwe are now about to vote has to do with green and dried hides 
only. The amendment which follows adds compensatory pro- 
tection on a 4cent basis, and what I wished to convey was that 
if this amendment which I propose is adopted, then the com- 
pensatory features thereafter will be in accord with the 5 cents 
a pound on green hides. 

Mr. DILL. The point I was trying to make was this, that 
there is a 10 per cent ad valorem tariff in addition to the com- 
pensatory rate in these next paragraphs. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; but I wish to say to the Senator from 
| Washington that I have an amendment affecting the protective 
factors on these rates which I will proceed to offer after this 
amendment has been voted upon. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator propose to strike out the pro- 
tective feature and simply leave the compensatory rates? 

Mr. HOWELL. What I propose to do is this, to strike out 
the protective factor in these rates and substitute therefor the 
protective factor granted by the House. 

Mr. DILL. I do not know what that was. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, naturally, representing the por- 
tion of the country from which I come, I should like to see a 
duty on hides. But my study of these propositions convinces 
me that we can not put a duty on hides without putting not only 
a compensatory duty but a very sufficient protective duty on 
leather and shoes. ; 

I am aware of the fact that both the Senator from Nevada 
and the Senator from Nebraska have given a vast amount of 
time and study to this question, and I have no doubt they have 
worked out the best possible plan that could be worked out, 
in the hope of serving the producer of hides; but the very fact 
that they can not do it, and have not been able to, is con- 
vincing to me that if we put a duty on hides, we will not only 
put an additional tax on the farmer, but we are going to put 
an additional burden on all the people of the United States. 

I have made up my mind, therefore, to vote against all these 
proposals, with the idea of leaving the matter as it is. I be- 
lieve that is the best we can possibly do for the farmer. He 
buys leather goods, he buys shoes, and at the end of the year 
he would be the loser. I believe furthermore that the leather 
people and the shoe people can get along. They may not make 
great profits, but they will make more than the farmers are 
making. 


if dried 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska a question. If the levying of a duty on hides 
makes necessary a compensatory duty on leather and shoes, then 
the higher the duty on hides the higher will have to be the 
compensatory duty on leather and shoes. Therefore the Sena- 
tor’s amendments means, if it is adopted, that a higher com- 
pensatory, and, if a protective duty is also added, a higher pro- 
tective duty, will have to be put on leather and shoes than 
would be the case if the Senate adopted the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nevada. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I think probably it would be 
best for me to state now what these amendments will be. 

If 5 cents a pound is granted on green hides, then the other 
amendments will be changed as follows: Those who have the 
Oddie amendment before them, if they will follow it, will note 
the language. On sole, belting, or harness leather—including 
offal—rough, partly finished, finished, curried, or cut or wholly 
or partly manufactured into outer or inner soles, blocks, strips, 
counters, taps, box toes, or any forms or shapes suitable for 
conversion into boots, shoes, footwear, belting, harness, or sad- 
dlery I propose a duty of 744 cents a pound instead of 6 cents, 
as provided by the Senator from Nevada, and 5.4 per cent ad 
valorem instead of 10 per cent ad valorem provided in the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. HOWELL. I propose on leather welting 7% cents a 
pound, and 5.4 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point I am seeking to draw to the 
attention of the Senator is that whatever may be the proper 
compensatory rate, assuming that it would be proper, whatever 
the rate on hides may be, the compensatory rate will have to 
be higher if the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska is 
adopted on green and dried hides than it would be on the 
basis of the rate fixed by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is true, but so far as the protective 
factor is concerned, my protective factor is less. It is in ac- 
cord with the protective factor afforded by the House, and as 
a consequence the resulting equivalents in ad valorem are, in 
some cases, below the rates appearing in the Finance Committee 
amendment and some are just a trifle higher. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course that would indicate, if the Sen- 


ator’s compensatory rates are proper, that the rates of the 
Senator from Nevada are too high; but regardless of anybody’s 


rates it is undeniable that the amendment which the Senator 
from Nebraska has offered will require higher compensatory 
rates on leather and shoes if a proper proportion is carried out 
than would the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. HOWELL. Of course that is true, but, as I stated 
earlier in my remarks, before the war we could buy a pair of 
shoes for 17 pounds of green hides while to-day it costs 44 
pounds of green hides to buy the same pair of shoes. That is 
the situation in which the American farmer finds himself. Why 
is it? It is because of the importations of cheap hides from 
Argentina, because of the competition we have from Argentina 
where they can raise hides at a cost of one-half of that which 
attaches here in the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is the case, why does not the Sen- 
ator let his amendment apply to the tariff on hides and not 
upon leather and shoes, and especially not upon shoes? I will 
say to the Senator that when the matter was up in Committee 
of the Whole I voted for quite a rate, I think in the first 
instance 8 cents and in the next instance 6 cents, as a duty on 
hides, but when it came to putting a corresponding duty on 
leather and shoes I voted against it for the very reason that 


and in that way the manufacturers here have been able to 
increase their profits. I think they make profits enough now. 
If the Senator is going to couple shoes in his amendment with 


hides, I can not yote for a duty on hides, much as I would like | Competition among the live-cattle buyers and hide sellers thus quickly 


to vote for it in the interest of the farmer. Of course I under- 
stand that it is argued by many that the tariff on hides will go 
to the packer, and probably to some extent that is true. But I 
do think I would give the farmer the benefit of the doubt, and 
I am willing to vote for a duty on hides, but I am not going to 
include the manufactured products. 

Mr. HOWELL. I would beg the Senator to consider that we 
can amend the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada, 
and finally, when we are through, if we do not approve of the 
amendment as the whole, we can reject it. But I urge upon 
the Senator to give the farmer the benefit of the doubt, to afford 
5 cents upon green hides, and of course, if we afford 5 cents on 
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green hides, we must give a compensatory duty on the manu- 
factured product. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I would be very happy to do that, but 


| when the Senator couples it with an increased duty on leather 


and shoes, I am afraid I have to part company with him. If 
we are going to be induced to vote for a tariff duty on hides 
and then after that determine whether we should give a duty 
on the manufactured product, I am afraid I can not go with the 
Senator, much as I would like to do so. I would like to help 
the farmers. I want to give them the benefit of the doubt, but 
I am not going to vote to put an enormous tax on the consumers 
of shoes throughout the United States, 

Mr. HOWELL. But may we not take one step at a time? 
The steps will not be irrevocable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that, and I might even do 
that, but I doubt if that is the way to get at the matter. I am 
afraid the Senator, having coupled the two propositions, as is 
done in the Oddie amendment, is not going to get me to support 
him. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. It is very apparent to my mind that, if we 
put 5 cents on raw hides, the Senate will put a_ sufficient 
compensatory rate and also a protective rate upon leather. It 
will do the same thing with reference to shoes, possibly with 
the exception of men’s shoes. The Senator has figured this out 
very carefully. Does he not know, according to his own figures, 
that any rate which can be placed upon hides will be a loss to 
the farmer if it is followed up by any other possible rate the 
Senate may adopt on shoes? 

Mr. HOWELL. I believe after the investigation I have made 
that if we can get 5 cents a pound on green hides, the result will 
inure to the benefit of the farmer. I am fearful if we drop 
below 5 cents, I am frank to say. I believe we ought to have 6 
cents: in fact, I thought we ought to have 7'% cents, because 
hides can be produced in Argentina for 744 cents a pound, and 
they can be laid down in New York at less than we can produce 
them for in the United States. But the farmers agreed they 
would be satisfied with 6 cents. We abandoned that rate and 
ask only for 5 cents. We voted upon 5 cents when the bill was 
in Committee of the Whole and rejected it. I think 5 cents is 
the dead line. That is my opinion and, as I said before, if we 
get 4 cents, it will be but skim milk for the farmer, and if we 
get 5 cents there will be a little cream in it for him. That is 
the situation which is presented at the present time. If we want 
to do something for the farmer, here is the opportunity to do it. 

It is suggested that a hide is simply a wrapping for the 
animal. Swift & Co. notify their buyers every morning of the 
price of hides. Why? Because the value of the hide enters into 
the value of the animals, and they take it into account. 

Mr. BORAH. But Swift & Co. do not increase the price of 
the animal in accordance with the increase in the price of the 
hide about which they notify their buyers. 

Mr. HOWELL. An increase of a small amount, half a cent, 
would not be passed on, but in all the accounting in the packing 
houses they charge to hides what the market is upon hides and 
credit the operation with the returns from the hides. It is a 
fact that the packers do not receive enough for the carcass to 
pay the expenditure for the animal alive on the hoof. The 
profits arise almost entirely from the hides and the other by- 
products, and the hides constitute the largest portion of the 
by-products of the animal. 

The United States Tariff Commission went into this matter 
earefully, and I am going to read just one or two paragraphs 


Senator from Ne- 


| that will present the matter in the light in which, after investi- 
the Senator has just stated—that we bring in the free hides | 


gation, the Tariff Commission saw the situation: 

Briefly, then, there appears good reason to believe that competitive 
buying in the livestock markets forces the packers to pay the 
market value for live cattle purchased and for the hides they carry. 


true 


tends to correct any apparent discrepancies which may occasionally 
exist between the values of hides and live cattle. It therefore seems 
probable that in the long run packers would be compelled by competi- 
tion to add a duty to the price paid for live animals, this 
addition back when hides or leather are sold. 


getting 


Again— 

It has already been indicated that owing to the nec: to import 
nearly one-half of the hides and skins required a tariff on hides prob 
ably would raise the price of domestic hides over the foreign level 
laid down in our ports by approximately the amount of the duty, assum- 
ing that there is a world hide market. 


ssify 
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Again— 

The immediate effect of a duty probably would be a temporary restric- 
tion of imports. Heavy stocks on hand in the United States should then 
move more freely, and country hides should be in greater demand than 
at present. Their price then should rise, relatively to packer hides, 
until approximately the normal price relation was reached. Assuming 
no increase in domestic demand, the chief permanent effect of a duty, 
unless it were prohibitory, probably would be to increase the removal 
and marketing of domestic “ fallen” hides—from animals which die— 
and thus make a small addition to the domestic production. 


What I have read is the considered view of the United States 
Tariff Commission, that ultimately any tariff put upon hides 
will be reflected in the price paid for the animal, and the 
farmer will get it. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HOWELL. J yield. 

Mr. STECK. Right along the line as to whether or not the 
price for hides has any relation to the price for the animal or 
whether or not the price of the animal has any relation to the 
price of the hides, I would like to read the Senator a few 
statistics. I am reading from the hearings before the Senate 
Finance Committee, from the brief of the United States Leather 
Co. : 


Ne- 


From December, 1916, to December, 1917, prices on cattle advanced 
29 per cent; beef prices advanced 36 per cent; while hides advanced 
but 5 per cent. 

From June, 1918, to December, 1918, cattle prices advanced 7 per 
cent; beef, 3 per cent; while hide prices declined 12 per cent. 

From June, 1921, to December, 1922, cattle prices advanced 27 per 
cent; beef declined 3 per cent; while hides advanced 43 per cent. 

From December, 1922, to December, 1923, cattle prices declined 1 
per cent, while beef advanced 18 per cent and hides declined 33 per 
cent. 

From December, 1926, to April, 1927, cattle prices advanced 30 per 
cent, while both beef and hide prices remained unchanged. 

From April, 1928, to August, 1928, cattle prices advanced 14 per 
cent ; beef, 20 per cent; while hide prices declined 8 per cent. 

It is particularly curious to note that at the beginning of January 
of this year cattle on the hoof averaged $14.87 per hundredweight, 
while on the Ist of June they averaged $14.37 per hundredweight, or 
a drop of about 3 per cent. On the same dates hides sold at 22 cents 
per pound in January against 16.5 cents per pound in June, which is 
a reduction of 28 per cent. 


I think the Senator should admit, if those figures are correct 
at all, that the price of hides has nothing whatever to do with 
the price of beef cattle, and the price of beef cattle has nothing 
whatever to do with the price of hides. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the deduction made by the 
Senator from Iowa 

Mr. STECK. It is not a deduction; I am reading from the 
record, 

Mr. HOWELL. Well, the conclusions which the Senator 
feels are proper from the statement made are erroneous, in my 
opinion. Cattle prices in the United States are determined by 
the supply and demand within the United States. It is very 
well known that beef cattle are not imported into this country 
and are not in competition in the packer’s market with native 
steers; but, Mr. President, that is not so as to hides. The hide 
market is a world market. The cattle market in the United 
States is a United States market; the prices do not vary alike. 
The hide market is affected just as the price of every other 
ugricultural product is affected, where there is absolutely free 
trade or a surplus, by the world market. That is the reason 
why the prices for hides and cattle do not parallel, because 
of the competition from Argentina, because of the competition 
of the world in the hide market. The world market in hides 
was our market and has been our market. That is exactly the 
trouble with the American farmer to-day, and that is the 
reason Why he is compelled to-day to pay 44 pounds of green 
hides for a pair of shoes that he could buy before the World 
War for 17 pounds of green hides. Are you willing to help the 
farmer? Is there not enough in this one proposition to settle 
the question as to whether he needs help and as to whether 
something is not wrong? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Speaking of the law of supply and demand, 
it would seem natural to assume that as our population has in- 
creased, and we have worn more shoes and used more leather 
goods of other kinds, the demand and supply would both in- 


Senator from Ne- 
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crease; but in the last 30 years, while our population has in- 
creased from 77,000,000 to 120,000,000, about 33144 per cent, 
during the same time the number of beef cattle has declined 
from more than 37,000,000 to 23,000,000, a decline of about 30 
per cent. How does the Senator from Nebraska explain, in 
view of the increased demand of the people for leather goods, 
including shoes, harness, bags, and other articles made of 
leather, that the supply of our own product has declined 30 
per cent, while our population has increased 33% per cent, and 
by analogy our demand should have increased by the same per 
cent? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, as the country has settled up, 
the cattle producer has gradually retired to the West. We do 
not produce as many cattle because grain crops are in com- 
petition with the cattle industry. That is the reason. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
about that; but how is the tariff on hides and shoes going to 
repopulate the lands of the West with cattle and depopulate 
them with people? That same situation is bound to continue. 
It has not been brought about by any increase in importations in 
proportion to our demands, because we have not for 50 years 
been ably to supply our own demand for leather. We shall 
probably never be able to do it, because as our population in- 
creases and the broad acres in the West which were formerly 
devoted to cattle grazing are taken up by small farmers, leaving 
still less land to be grazed by cattle, the proportion of our sup- 
ply will decrease as our demand increases. 

I can not anticipate that we shall ever be able to supply any- 
thing like our demand for leather in the United States. How 
is a tariff on hides, whether it be 4 or 5 cents on the green and 
8 or 9 on the dry, and then a duty on leather and a duty 
on shoes, going to reverse the situation so as to make it possible 
for us to supply our own demand for leather? How ean it 
ever be arranged so as not to cost us more than we shall get out 
of the tariff, whatever the rate may be? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Kentucky will agree that in any case where an agricultural 
product is subject to a world market, either because of a sur- 
plus or the lack of a tariff, nothing can be done for the farmer. 
It is only where our consumption exceeds our production that 
the tariff can ever be effective to the farmer. So when we meet 
those cases where we have a surplus, we say a tariff is useless 
so far as the farmer is concerned, and then when we come to a 
case where our production is less than our consumption we 
say there is not any hope of production ever catching up with 
consumption, and, therefore, we ought not to burden the people 
of the United States with a tariff. 

Mr. President, the only way we can help the farmer in con- 
nection with the tariff is to place it upon some product of which 
we do not produce a surplus. Here is one of the few such 
products. Casein was another; but the Senate refused to give 
an adequate tariff on casein, although it was one of the few 
products in connection with which the tariff might be effective. 
Here is another case where the tariff might be effective. Are 
we to conjure up all the objections in the world to cheat the 
farmer out of a tariff where he deserves it and when the condi- 
tions in which he finds hirgself are such as ought to bring tears 
to the eyes of those who would weep for the boot and shoe 
manufacturers and the employees of the boot and shoe factories? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not weeping for the boot and shoe 


| manufacturers; I am more in a frame of mind to weep for 


the farmer; but the Senator’s argument would be more impres- 
sive with me if I felt that the farmer would get some benefit 
out of it which was not going to be taken away from him in the 
next sentence. However, assuming that the farmer will receive 
the full benefit of this 5cent duty—which I do not think he 
will—we are going to lay a foundation by undertaking to grant 
him that benefit to take not only that benefit away from him 
but to take more away from him by what will be done to him 
as a consequence of what we are trying to do for him. In other 
words, by trying to do something for him, we are laying the 
foundation for doing more harm than good to him, by levying 
tariff duties on shoes and harness and other products which he 
must buy. 

Mr. HOWELL. 


All that is necessary for us fo do is te 
see that the compensatory duties are just; that no protective 
rate in any tariff levied is in excess of what it ought to be, 
and we can assure ourselves that the farmer wil! be benefited 
if he shall receive 5 cents on green hides. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows, of course, and we all 
know that the average farmer does not sell one cow a year; he 
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does not sell one head of beef cattle a year. Of course, what- 
ever benefits, assuming that benefits will accrue from the duty, 
will accrue te those who are engaged in a large way in the 
production of cattle. The great bulk of farnrers of the United 
States have no cattle for sale; but, assuming that they will re- 
ceive the full benefit of the duty on whatever cattle they have 


for sale, assuming that every cattle buyer who goes to a farmer | 
and buys any kind of a cow or a calf or a yearling will sit | 
down on a log and take out his pencil and paper and figure | 
how much the hide will weigh, how nruch the tariff on that | 


hide will be, and will then add that to the price he intended to 
pay anyway—which, I think, is a fantastic picture—the addi- 
tional amount which the average farmer in the United States— 
I should say probably 95 out of every 100 of them—may receive 
will not pay him for the added cost which will be charged up 
to him when he buys his harness, when he buys his saddles, 
when he buys shoes for his family, whether the additional duty 
be limited to a compensatory duty or whether a protective duty 
also be levied. 

It may be that in isolated instances the large cattle raisers, 
because they have more cattle than they have family for whom 
they have to buy shoes might receive a greater benefit than the 
damage done themr; but to the average farmer who has more 
family than he has cattle and who has to buy more shoes than 
he has hides to sell will be decidedly “in the red” at the end 
of the year if this tariff shall be inflicted upon him. 

Mr. HOWELL. The able Senator from Kentucky is mistaken 
when he assumes that the average farmer seldom sells an ani- 
mal. 
sells them for canners. 


cents a pound. Does not the Senator think that means some- 
thing to the farmer who sells a cow that is to be used for can- 
ning purposes? As a matter of fact, it is in connection with 
that type of cattle that there is to be a very marked return. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the discussion on the 
rates now under consideration is somewhat embarrassing to 
me. When I was asking for a 4-cent rate on lard Senators on 
the other side of the aisle opposed it because as to lard we were 
on an export basis. Now the Senator from Nebraska is asking 
for a duty of 5 cents a pound on hides, and Senators on the 
other side are opposing it because as to hides we are on an im- 
port basis. So it seems the farmers will have to lose both 
coming and going. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I think the Senator from Kentucky has over- 
looked the importance of a tariff on hides to the dairy industry. 
[I do not know whether that has been mentioned. 

Mr. HOWELL. There is no question about its importance to 
the dairy industry, and the dairy interests in the Eastern States 
are very important. 

Mr. President, here is one of the few opportunities to do 
something for the farmer in connection with a product as to 
which the tariff can be effective, and I feel that we ought to 
do it. 

Mr. BORAH, 


Ne- 


Mr. President, before the Senator sits down, 
let me say to him that if it can be demonstrated that here is 
an opportunity to do something for the farmer I am going to 


vote to do it. I have had several calculations made, however, 
by people who are competent to make them. If there were 
nothing to it but hides, this would be a perfect case for protec- 
tion, There is no doubt about that. When, however, we know 
that the farmer must buy leather and leather goods and shoes, 
we wre putting a duty upon the product which he sells, but 
inevitably we are increasing the price of the product which he 
must buy. 

Under the circumstances I can not see how the Senator can 


say that this is a self-evident proposition in favor of the farmer. | 


He has to buy his leather goods; he has to buy his shoes; and 
we are increasing the price of his leather goods, and we are 
increasing the prices of his shoes. Therefore, if the Senator 
can explain that to me, I am going to vote for his proposition. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Let me say just a word further. 

We know that the leather industry is in trouble. I think it 
is in a distressed condition. I am not sure as to the reason for 
it. I am not sure that it is a question of tariff, but I am sure 
that it is in trouble. In our zeal to put a duty upon hides we 
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He sells his calves, and finally he sells his cows, and he | 
What is the price paid for canners? | 
It is 4 cents a pound, and the hides before the war were 16%, | 
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can not refuse to consider the condition of those who are going 
to buy the hides and use them, because if we destroy the tanners 
we will not have any market for our hides. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President - 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, there are about 28,000,000 
farmers and their dependents upon the farms of this country. 
As a consequence, they only buy in the neighborhood of 20 per 
cent of the shoes that are used in this country; but they pro- 
duce 70 per cent of the hides that are used in this country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President——— 

Mr. BORAH. Let me finish this, because I am interested in it. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is where that problem arises in con- 
nection with the farmer. He produces 70 per cent of the hides 
that are used in this country, and he uses only 20 per cent of 
the shoes that are used in this country. 

Mr. BORAH. How about leather? 

Mr. HOWELL. In connection with leather, these are com- 
paratively small items. The use of leather for harness has de- 
creased very materially; and, so far as saddles are concerned, 
the Senator is aware that that is a comparatively small item. I 
refer to it because it was spoken of here. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. WALSH of Montana, and Mr. ODDID 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield, first, to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator a question. 

There are about 300,000,000 pairs of shoes consumed in the 
United States every year. The farmers, being about 30 per cent 
of the people, would wear about 90,000,000 pairs of those shoes. 
By a simple calculation of 14 cents additional for tariff on these 
shoes, we would be putting a tax on the farmers, for their shoes 
alone, of $12,600,000. Is not that true? 

Mr. HOWELL. Of course, if the Senator's calculation is cor 
rect, it must be true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is substantially correct. I will not say 
that it is mathematically accurate, but it is substantially so. 
What would happen would be that in this tax of 14 cents on 
every pair of shoes, regardless of whether they were good, bad, 
or indifferent, the farmers would have to stand an additional 
levy of taxation of about $12,600,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. I wish to add this: In my State 
alone the farmers would receive $3,000,000 a year more for their 
hides at 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I should like to state, in reply to what the Sen- 
ator from Idaho has just said, that in my opinion this duty on 
hides and the compensatory duty on leather and shoes, what- 
ever rates are adopted, will not have a material effect on the 
price of shoes. 

I have here a letter from one of the largest shoe manufac- 
turers in the United States, Sheppard & Myers, the manufac- 
turers of the Hanover shoe. They are an enormous concern in 
Pennsylvania. In this letter they say that the duty on hides 
will have practically no effect on the price of shoes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator does not believe 
that, does he? 

Mr. ODDIE. They say: 


We are of the opinion that a tariff on leather, shoes, and hides would 
have a tendency to stabilize prices and would perhaps overcome some 
of the extreme fluctuations that we have had in prices of hides and 
leather. These fluctuations have been detrimental to 


Does the Senator from Ne 


Ne- 


all concerned. 

And they say: 

We do not think that a duty on hides and leather will do any par- 
ticular harm; nor do we think that it should raise the price of shoes in 
general. We are quite positive that such a duty alone will not cause 
us to raise our own prices; nor will we cheapen our shoes in any way 
in order to maintain those prices. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is the date of that letter? 
Mr. ODDIE. It is dated March 11, 1930. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, on that prin- 


| ciple the Senator ought to make his rate 10 cents a pound or a 


dollar a pound. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 
Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I simply want to inquire of the Senator 
from Nevada whether this great shoe manufacturer said that 
a duty on hides, on leather, and on shoes would decrease the 
price of shoes, 


Senator from Ne 
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Mr. ODDIE. No, Mr. President; he did not. He stated, 
however, that an adequate duty on hides and leather would 
stabilize the price and improve conditions in the industry. 

I ask that this letter be placed in the Recorp; also a telegram 
from the Endicott-Johnson Shoe Co., of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered 

The letter and telegram are as follows: 


it is so 


HANoverR, PA., March 11, 1930. 
Iion, TAsker L. Opvir, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Sin: In order that we may 
think a short résumé of our business 
This 
to be s 


always 


Dear introduce ourselves, we do not 


would be amiss. 
company was organized in 1960 to make men’s and boys’ shoes 
the trade name of “ The We do and 
retailed all of the shoes that we make through our own 
We operate at present about 110 stores. 

Since the business was founded, it has been our policy to try to give 
the best possible value for the money. Our present prices are: Men’s 
shoes, $5; boys’, $3.50; little men’s, $3; and a few men’s work shoes 
at $4. This price has not changed in the past 10 years nor during 
that period have we ever taken a thing out of the shoe, and have 
increased our per capita wage steadily from year to year. 

We might add that we have never failed to make a profit in the 30 
years that the business has been in existence. 

We are quite certain that our records will show and that the trade 
in general will confirm that we have operated nearer 100 per cent of our 
capacity entire 


old under Hanover Shoe.” 
have 


stores, 


during the 30 years that we have been in business, or 
any part of it, than any other shoe manufacturer. 

We are writing you this letter to express our hope that your amend- 
ment to hides, leather, and shoes will pass, and, further, that it will 
pass promptly. We do not fear a duty on hides and leather but we do 
fear continued delay. 


bas done more 


harm than the bitterest opponents of a tariff on hides and 
leather claim such a tariff will do. 

We do not think that a duty on hides and leather will do any par- 
ticular harm; nor do we think that it should raise the price of shoes 
in general. We are quite positive that such a duty alone will not cause 
us to raise our own prices; nor will we cheapen our shoe in any way 
in order to maintain those prices. 

Of course, you understand that we feel that if we do have a duty 
on hides and leather, it is absolutely essential that we have a duty on 
shoes, 

* * + « . = . 

We are of the opinion that a tariff on leather, shoes, and hides would 
have a tendency 
of the 
leather. 


to stabilize prices and would perhaps overcome some 
extreme fluctuations that we have had in prices of hides and 

These fluctuations have been detrimental to all concerned. 
another feature that we would like to touch upon: We be- 
lieve that America’s greatest asset is her standard of living, and above 
all it must be protected. The standard of living in the United States 
is the best that was ever known on the face of the earth and is our 
best guaranty for future happiness. 

We do not believe that any business man that is honest and has the 
interests of the country at large at heart would want to see our standard 
of wages, which affects our standard of living, interfered with in any 
way regardless of selfish motives. 

We are very proud of our community because it is a prosperous one, 
and this concern materially contributes to its prosperity by its wages 
paid and the steadiness of its operation. 


There is 


Of course, we must leave it to Congress to determine where protec- 
tion is necessary and where it would be detrimental, but we trust in 
regard to your particular amendment, that it will receive favorable and 
speedy action. 
Yours truly, 
Suerrarp & Myers (INC.), 
L, B. SHEPPARD. 


h 5, 1930, from Mr. George F. 


ndicott Endicott, N. ¥.] 

4th, was in error. Seventeen thou- 
ott-Johnson workers, making 125,000 pairs of shoes daily. 
grant the farmers a duty on hides in return for a com- 
pensatory duty on leather and shoes plus the necessary protective duty 
on leather and shoes e lower foreign labor cost. Failure to 
put shoes on the tariff list will place American shoe manufacturers in 
worse position than they are at present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The from Nebraska 
{[Mr. Hower] has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky ? 

Mr. HOWELL. 


Johnson, president of 


{Telegram of Mar 


hea |} 
tHe & 


Shoe Co., 
Please ignore 
End 
you to 


telegram which 


sind 
Urge 


to offset t 


Senator 


I do, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to inquire of the Senator from 
Nevada, if the price of all these products is not to be raised, 
and no good is to be done by it, how is it going to stabilize 
anything? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the chart that is on the wall 
showing the extreme fluctuation in the price of hides in the 
last few years is an added reason for a tariff. On the left you 
will see a chart which shows a very stable price during the 
period of a protective tariff on hides. With a stable market 
for hides and leather the American manufacturers will have a 
market that they can depend on, and they will not have to go 
to foreign countries for hides to be manufactured by them into 
shoes for the American people, 

Mr. BORAH and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the 
yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, 1 desire to read a line from the 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, which is supposed to be the mouth- 
piece of the shoe and leather industry. After discussing the 
Oddie amendment, they say: 


Senator 


It will be idle to ignore the fact that the market prices of leather 
and shoes must be raised. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. ODDIE. It is a recognized fact, and I have mentioned 
it to-day, that there is a tremendous propaganda going on by 
certain of the shoe manufacturers. They have propagandized 
the retail dealers all over the country; circulars have been 
sent out condemning the Oddie amendment, and it has not been 


Senator from 


| a pleasant thing for me to face; but these people, the principal 
We feel that the delay that has already occurred | 


ones who are opposing this duty, are those who are importing 
hides from foreign countries). 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, let me relieve the Senator's 
mind upon that matter. Here is a 2-page editorial, from which 
I quoted, advocating the Oddie amendment. 

Mr. ODDIE. Oh! Then I consider that that is a very much 
more intelligent article than I thought when the Senator first 
referred to it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Nebraska stated 
to us that in the eveut the amendment now offered by him 
should be adopted, he would propose corresponding increases in 
the compensatory rates carried in the Oddie amendment: but 
he has not done so. Will the Senator kindly indicate to us what 
changes he would make in the compensatory rates on the other 
items included in the amendment? 

Mr. HOWELL. Under paragraph 1, on page 2, in line 6, in- 
stead of 6 cents the specific rate would be 7% cents. These com- 
pensatory rates are based upon a table furnished by the Tariff 
Commission. They are not guessed at. I have the original data 
here from which they were prepared. In line 7, substitute 5.4 
per cent for 10 per cent. 

The reason why I substitute 5.4 per cent for 10 per cent is 
this: The Tariff Commission has furnished a table by which we 
can dissect the rate provided by the House, which in this case 
was 12% per cent. A computation shows that 5.4 per cent 
was the protective factor in that rate, and that the 744 per 
eent remaining was the compensatory factor for a 10 per cent 
ad valorem duty on hides. 

I have followed that plan throughout in connection with all 
of these specifications of leather, adopting the protective factor 
fixed upon by the House of Representatives. 

In paragraph 2, 744 cents is substituted for 6, and 5.4 per cent 
is substituted for 10 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The action of the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole has put all these articles on the free list, I think. 
Is not that right? Assuming that it is right so far as shoes 
and leather are concerned—that they are on the free list, and 
that we want to put a proper protective tariff on hides for the 
benefit of the farmer—why does the Senator offer this ad 
valorem duty in his various items? 

In other words, it seems to me the Senator is assuming that 
whether we have a tariff on hides or not we must have a tariff 
If we go on the assumption that shoes 
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and leather do not need a tariff, according to the action of the 
Committee of the Whole, then the Senator should have in no 
case any protective duty. He should stop at the compensatory | 
duty. In other words, the duty that he put on the manufactured | 
article should be only that which is made necessary by the duty | 
which he put on the raw material. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, when the House and the Sen- 
ate Finunce Committee gave the farmer 10 per cent ad valorem 
on hides and then 20 per cent ad valorem on all shoes, I came 
to the conclusion that there was sufficient influence among the 
tanners and the shoe manufacturers to provide a protective | 
tariff for these industries, and that if we were going to get any- 
thing through for the farmer we would have to meet the | 
tanners and the shoe manufacturers at a minimum point at | 
least. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think we ought to levy a 
tariff here just because there is sufficient influence to get it, 
without merit, whether or not there should be such a tariff? 
Moreover, the influence of the tanners did not seem to be suffi- 
cient to prevent the Senate as in Committee of the Whole from 
putting this whole business on the free list. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have not the confidence, I 
am sorry to say, in the ideal conditions which exist here for 
legislation such as to make me believe that there will not ulti- 
mately be given to the tanners some protection, and, of course, | 
if we put a tariff on hides we ought to give compensatory duties 
to the tanners. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


| 





I think that is conceded. 

Mr. HOWELL. And to the boot and shoe manufacturers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; we ought to give them a compensatory 
duty on everything that is made out of hides. I do not believe 
anybody will dispute that. I do not want to be put in the atti- | 
tude of disputing it myself. But the Senator has not only 
had a compensatory duty but he has put on a protective duty. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it has been urged that the 
tanning industry in this country is in such a state that it is | 
entitled to a duty. The distinguished Senator from Idaho | 
voiced that view just a short time ago. The House of Repre- | 
sentatives evidently came to that conclusion upon the advicetof 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and the Finance | 
Committee of the Senate came to a similar conclusion, but they | 
increased the protective factor afforded by the House. My idea | 
is this, that we should go back to the protective factor afforded 
by the House and add a compensatory duty. Those factors, in | 
connection with leather, are not high, and I am satisfied from | 
my study that a good deal of attention was given to the con- 
struction of the rates that were adopted by the House com- 
mittee. 

Would the Senator from Montana desire that I should go on? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I think it is not necessary, 
The Senator has indicated the process by which he has arrived 
at the various rates. They would increase in the same pro- | 
portion, 6 to 744, and the protective rate would be reduced, 
so as to make it equal to the actual protective rate carried in 
the House. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is in two parts, 5 cents upon the raw hides 
and 9 cents upon the dried. If there is no objection, the two 
amendments will be voted upon together. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, it is rather amusing to hear 
the argument some Senators use against a tariff on any agri- | 
cultural product. They talk about the average farmer, about 
getting a benefit for the average farmer. No one on earth con- 
tends that a tariff on hides will benefit the farmer who produces 
and sells no livestock. If the farmer is going to have the benefit 
of a tariff on hides, he must have some cattle to sell. 

If the cotton producers down in the South will raise enough 
cattle, along with the production of cotton and other products, | 
so that they will have three or four cattle to sell, at least enough | 
to offset the additional duty on shoes that would result from a 
duty on hides, then they will benetit by it. If not, they will not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. In just a moment. Does the average manu- 
facturer benefit by a tariff on steel products? Oh, no. But the 
other manufacturers do not fight the steel tariff, because they 
think they will get tariffs on their products; and they are get- 
ting them. If we can get a tariff on the various farm products, 
it is going to help all those farmers, it seems to me, who have 
those products to sell. I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator is referring to 
the remarks I made about the average farmer, I will say that 
his illustration about cattle and cotton has no application to 
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| Kentucky. 


each year. 
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Kentucky is a very large cattle-producing State. 
We produce practically no cotton. So that if the Senator has 
Kentucky in mind, I will say that the situation is exactly re- 
versed. We have some of the finest breeds of cattle in the 
United States, or in the world. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I appreciate that; and it is unusual for the 


| average farmer in Kentucky not to have at least half a dozen, 


cattle to sell a year—at least two or three head for every mem- 
ber of his family. Unless he has two or three head to sell for 


| each member of his family, this tariff on hides is not going to 


do him any good 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will state that if every farmer in Ken- 
tucky sold an average of five or six head of cattle every year, 
the total amount would be almost as many as were butchered in 


| the United States last year. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Oh, no; it would not. We have a long ways 


| to go to come up to our home consumption. 


When a tariff is asked for farm products of which we pro- 
duce a surplus we find the same opposition by the same men. 
They say that the tariff can not possibly be of benefit to the 
farmer because we produce a surplus. But when we have a 
product like hides, they say the tariff will not be of any benefit 
to the farmer because it will penalize the farmers who do not 
have hides to sell. Of course it will penalize the farmers who 
do not have hides to sell, just as the tariff on stecl products 
penalizes every manufacturer in the United States who does not 
manufacture steel products. 

The manufacturer of woolen goods does not fight the muanu- 
facturer of steel products because the manufacturer of woolen 
goods wants a tariff on his goods. The manufacturer of steel 
products does not fight the manufacturer of woolen products or 
cotton goods because they want a tariff, too. 

Mr. President, if we ure going to get anything for the benefit 
of the farmers we have to have a tariff on their products where 
a tariff will benefit them. 

If the argument is to be made that some farmer who does not 
raise livestock is going to be penalized because he has to pay a 
little more for his leather in shoes because we have a tariff on 
hides that benefits the farmers who have hides to sell, then we 
can not do anything for the farmers. 

It makes me tired to have men here who I know are honestly 
interested in the farmers make every plausible argument under 
heaven as to why we should not have a tariff on farm products, 
All the maufacturers have a tariff, and have had for years, on 
their products. More than that, they are organized so that they 
can get the benefit of the tariff. They are organized so that they 


| can steady the price of their products, and everyone along the 


line who handles the product pyramids the tariff and makes a 
profit because of the tariff. 

The farmers can not do that. They are not organized to do 
it, and if the Senate of the United States or the Congress of 
the United States wants to help the farmers, it is up to the 
Congress to do something to benefit the farmers, and not idly 
sit back and say, “ Oh, no; we can not benefit the farmer in a 
tariff on hides because some farmer over here in Maryland or 
Virginia or up in Connecticut does not raise any cattle, and it 
will penalize him, because he will have to pay 17 cents more 


for a pair of shoes for the baby.” 


Of course, it will penalize him. 


Let him raise a few cattle, 
Let him diversify. 


For years we have heard talk about diversi- 


fication. 


Mr. President, as long as there is no control of the profit the 
manufacturers make, it is pretty hard to do anything for the 
farmers, I will admit, but I am in hopes that at some stage of 


| the game, and not in the too far distant future, some method 
| will be worked out by which there will be some sort of control 
| of the profits the manufacturers and others who sell their 


products may make, so that they will not be allowed to make 
exorbitant profits. 

I have a paper here on my desk which advertises a pair of 
very fine looking shoes, men's low shoes, at $12.50 a pair. Does 
anyone think that the manufacturer of that shoe needs any 
compensatory duty on shoes because we have a 4 or 5 cent 
duty on hides? Certainly, he does not. He can manufacture 
and sell those shoes for half that price and still make more 
than the farmer is making on his hides. 

In the great old State of Nebraska, it is 
who does not have at least half a dozen 


a mighty poor farmer 
head of cattle to sell 
Yet the Senator from Nebraska wonders if it will 
not penalize the farmers there more than it will help them. 
The Senator from Idaho spoke a while ago. If the farmers 
of Idaho do not sell enough cattle to more than pay for the 
shoes they buy, this tariff is not going to help them any. It is 
the same with the farmers of Kentucky, too. I will admit that 
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some of the eastern farmers, the New England farmers, unless | 
they are in the dairy business, or are engaged in truck raising, | 
would not be benefited by a tariff on wool or by a tariff on wheat 

or by a tariff on practically anything, except a tariff on the 

vegetables they raise. 

If we are going to hunt every plausible excuse under heaven | 
why we should not have a tariff on farm products, we might | 
just as well quit trying to do anything for the farmers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Nebraska a while ago 
said that there were 28,000,000 farmers in the United States. 
The statistics of the Department of Agriculture show that in 
1929 there were in the United States 23,000,000 head of beef 
cattle, so that there was less than one head for each farmer in 
the United States, If they all accepted the advice of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota and went to raising cattle, and produced 
an average of five or six, where would we find a market for all 
the additional cattle produced, and would we not create a situa- | 
tion, if everybody tried to raise cattle enough to offset the addi- 
tional price of shoes, where there would be more cattle than we 
could sell? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of course, there might be a period when 
that thing might happen, but I am not worried about it hap- | 
pening, for a long time at least, because we do not raise nearly 
the amount of cattle we need for our own use. We do not 
produce nearly the amount of hides we need for our Own use, 
and, of course, all the farmers can not raise cattle. But, if a 
few of the farmers who raise cotton in the South will go to 
raising cattle and cotton it will give them a chance to 
make something on both their cotton and their cattle. It is 
the same with other farmers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator thinks, then, that by driving | 
the price of cattle down and the price of cotton up, they would 
about strike an even balance? 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; driving the price of cattle down will 
not mean a profit for the man who raises cattle, and the driving 
of the cotton price up will not help the farmer who does not 
produce cotton. It will make him pay more for cotton goods, 
and it is so in every line of industry, no matter what it is, 


less 
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| necticut [Mr. WALcorr]. 





manufacturing or farming. If the effort is to find some tariff 
on some product that will benefit every farmer, it can not be 
done, any more than you can find a tariff on manufactured 
products that is going to benefit the average farmer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment to the 
amendment the veas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. McMASTER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen 
Barkley 
Biaine 
slease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Droussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Cutting 
Dale 
Dill 
less 
Fictcher 


George 
Gof 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 
Hlale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Patterson 
Pine 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ind. 
Frazier Kean Schall Wheeler 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names a quorum is present. The clerk will 
call the roll on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howe] to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre}]. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). On this yote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Puirrs]. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Kina] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when Mr. GLass’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Gass] is paired with the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Brnenam]. If my colleague were present he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. I 
understand that he would vote the same as I would vote. I yote 
“nay.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. SuHrpsTeap’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. SHipsTeaD], On this amendment, he 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
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is paired with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara- 
way]. If the senior Senator from Minnesota were present, he 
would yote “yea” and the junior Senator from Arkansas, if 
present, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ines] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The senior Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. Kenprick] is unavoidably absent. He is paired on this 
question with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLenn]. If the 
senior Senator from Wyoming were present, he would yote 
“yea.” The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN], I am advised, 
would vote “ nay.” 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Grizerr]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My colleague the senior Senator from Ari- 
He is paired 
If present, my 


zona [Mr. AsHuRstT] is unavoidably detained. 
| with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barrp]. 
colleague would vote “yea.” 

I wish to announce the following general 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 
pairs: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN] with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] ; 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. REep]; 


The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rospsion]; and 


The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Goutp]. 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 43, as follows: 
YEAS—25 
Norris 
Nye 
Pine 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ind, 
Schall 
Sheppard 
NAYS—43 
Goldsborough Kean 
Grundy Keyes 
Hale La Follette 
Harris McCulloch 
Harrison McNary 
Hastings Metcalf 
Hatfield Moses 
Hawes Oddie 
Hebert Patterson 
Heflin Smoot 
Johnson Steck 
NOT VOTING—28 
King 
Overman 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Reed 


Allen 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Connally 
Cutting 
Dill 


Frazier 
Hayden 
Howell 
Jones 
McKellar 
Mc Master 
Norbeck 


Shortridge 
Thomas, Idaho 
Waterman 
Watson 


Barkley 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Dale 
Fess 
Fletcher 
George 
Goff 


Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Deneen 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Gould 


Ashurst 
Baird 
Bingham 
Black 
Brock 


Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Okla, 
Caraway Greene Robinson, Ark. Tydings 
Couzens Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Walcott 

So Mr. Howe L.’s amendment to Mr. Oppiz’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I am sending to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Curer CurrK. On page 2 of the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] in line 7, strike out “10” 
and insert in lieu thereof “5.4,” so as to read: 


(1) Sole, belting, or harness leather (including offal), rough, partly 
finished, finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured 
into outer or inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box toes, or 
any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, footwear, 
belting, harness, or saddlery, 6 cents per pound and 5.4 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the House adopted for sole 
leather a tariff of 124% per cent. From data afforded by the 
Tariff Commission it appears that the protective factor in the 
12% per cent rate is 5.4 per cent and the compensatory factor 
7.1 per cent. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] has in- 
cluded in his amendment a rate of 10 per cent instead of 5.4 
per cent, or an increase of 85 per cent in connection with sole 
leather. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator ought to say that 
figures of the Tariff Commission are based on a rate of 10 per 


cent on hides, but the Senator’s amendment is 4 cents a pound | 


on salted and pickled hides and 8 cents a pound upon dried 
hides. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
ment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am striking out the numeral 
line 7, page 2, and inserting in lieu thereof “5.4.” 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator's figure would be absolutely 
correct if he had 10 per cent on hides. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the Tariff Commission has afforded data 


“a: 


indicating, in connection with 10 per cent on hides, what is | 
the protective factor and what is the compensatory factor. I | 


separated them and I am using the protective factor which 
the House decided was necessary for sole leather. Therefore 
I am substituting 5.4 per cent for 10 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I wanted to call to the attention of the 
Senator is that the 5.4 is based upon a 10 per cent rate on 
hides. That is true. 
But the amendment of the Senator from Nevada provides 4 
cents a pound on salted and pickled hides and 8 cents a pound 
on dried hides, and that is more than 10 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. 


adopted in favor of sole leather by the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then of course the equivalent ad valorem for 
it would be 16.33 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
ad valorem. The 6 cents a pound is the compensatory rate 
for 4 cents on hides. 

Mr. McMASTER. And the other is a protective duty? 

Mr. HOWELL. The other is a protective duty, and it is the 
one that was adopted by the House. 

Mr. McMASTER. But the Senator was speaking of a 10 per 
cent duty on hides. If he is going to compute the compensatory 


duty on that basis it would be included in the 6 cents a pound; | 


that is the item in which it would be included in the bill. 
Mr. HOWELL. No, Mr. President; here are the facts. 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from South Dakota is wrong. 
Mr. HOWELL. 

was the compensatory factor in connection with the 10 per 

cent ad valorem on hides. Subtracting that from 1244 per cent 


leaves 5.4 per cent, which was the protective factor accorded | 


sole leather by the House of Representatives. I am adopting 
that same protective factor, and adding thereto the compensa- 
tory factor which the Senator from Nevada has provided, or 
6 cents a pound. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask a ques- 
tion in order to get the Senator’s viewpoint. Would 5.4 per 
cent still continue to be the protective factor, regardless of the 
rate on hides? 

Mr. HOWELL. A separate compensatory duty is provided 
for the rate on hides. 

Mr. President, this subject ought to be thoroughly understood. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will yield in just a few moments. This 
matter ought to be thoroughly understood. The House provided 
a rate of 1214 per cent ad valorem on sole leather, and that 
12% per cent was made up of two factors, 
protective factor, and the other factor was a compensatory 
factor. In that case the protective factor was 5.4 per cent ad 
valorem, and the compensatory factor was 7.1 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Senator from Ne- 


leather. So this rate is made up of two factors, one of which is 
5.4 per cent ad valorem and 6 cents a pound specific. The 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada provides for 10 per 
cent ad valorem protective and 6 cents a pound compensatory. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On leather? 

Mr. HOWELL. On sole leather. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is that based on any tariff on hides? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is based on a 4-cent tariff on hides. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator contend that that is 
equivalent to 10 per cent? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is equivalent to 6 cents a pound specific 
on sole leather. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator will pardon me, do I 
understand him to claim that 10 per cent ad valorem on hides 
is or is not equivalent to 4 cents a pound on hides? 


the | 


I am only changing one figure in the amend- | 


The Senator is correct in that statement. | 


That is true, but I am affording the same | 
compensatory factor in this rate that the Senator from Nevada | 
bas adopted, but the protective factor is the factor that was | 


The rate is 6 cents a pound and 5.4 per cent | 
| on two factors. 


Here are the facts: 7.1 per cent ad valerem | 
| ever was placed on hides. 


| is anxious to make the rate on hides effective to the farmer, 
One factor was a | 


We are now no longer considering the 10 per cent on | 
hides, but we are considering 4 cents a pound on hides; and the | 
corresponding compensatory factor is 6 cents a pound on sole | 


ee < 
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Mr. HOWELL. No; that has nothing to do with the 4 
cents a pound on hides. The Senator from Nevada adopted 10 
per cent ad valorem as a protective factor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is to say, on hides? 

Mr. HOWELL. On sole leather. The House adopted 5.4 per 
cent ad valorem as the protective factor on sole leather. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They may have been right or wrong. 


| With great respect for the House, their ipsi dixit is not the final 
word. 


Mr. HOWELL. True, it is not the final word: but it happens 
to be about the figure that is arrived at by the Senator from 
Massachusetts in that connection. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I see. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am satisfied from the studies I have made 
that the House went into this matter very carefully. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I want to say to the Senator I want a 
tariff on hides; I want an adequate and proper tariff on leather, 


| and I want a proper and adequate tariff on men’ shoes, women's 


shoes, and children’s shoes. 

Mr. BORAH. So that the farmer will get nothing. 

Mr. WATSON. I should like to ask the Senator how is 5.4 
per cent a continuing factor of protection whether the tariff 


| is 10 per cent on hides or 4 cents on hides? 


Mr. HOWELL. It is not necessarily a continuing factor, but 
it happens to be the factor that the House adopted. 

Mr. WATSON. Then, is it right or is it wrong? 

Mr. HOWELL. I assume that the House arrived very nearly 
at the correct figure—5.4 per cent. 

Mr. WATSON. Five and four-tenths per cent based on a 10 
per cent tariff on hides? 

Mr. HOWELL. No. The rate made by the House was based 
One was the protective factor. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand that. 

Mr. HOWELL. They decided that protective factor should 
be 5.4 per cent. They determined what the compensatory factor 
should be based upen 10 per cent ad valorem on hides. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand their factor was entirely right 


| based on the percentages furnished by the Tariff Commission, 
but I can not understand if 5.4 per cent was an adequate pro- 
tective factor when we figured a 10 per cent tariff on hides 
how 5.4 per cent is still a protective tariff factor when we 


figure a 4-cent tariff on hides? 

Mr. HOWELL. Assume, Mr. President, that no tariff what- 
The House, in its view, concluded 
that sole leather was entitled to 5.4 per cent protection. But 
now suppose that we decide to put a duty of 1 cent a pound 
on leather. We have got to give a compensation, and what 
would be the compensatory factor? It would be 1% cents a 
pound specific. If the duty is 4 cents, then four times 1% 
cents is 6 cents a pound specific. I am sure the Senator from 
Utah will agree that the statement I have made is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; on the premises stated. Assuming the 
statement as to 1% cents is correct, of course, four times that 
amount is 6 cents. 

Mr. HOWELL. One and one-half cents is correct, because 
the Tariff Commission has afforded us data showing that 100 
pounds of raw hides will make 6624 pounds of leather. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. STECK. The Senator, of course, like many others of us, 


Senator from Ne- 


and 
in the particular part of the amendment he is now talking about 
6 cents is the compensatory rate. Is not that true? 

Mr. HOWELL. Six cents is the compensatory 
cents a pound on green hides. 

Mr. STECK. I should like to know why the Senator from 
Nebraska is not asking that all the ad valorem rates be stricken 
from this part of the amendment, because the ad valorem rates 
are purely protective. I do not see why we can not put all the 
rates on the same basis they are on now. We give hides 4 and 8 
cents a pound; why not give the other items in the paragraph 
compensatory rates, and put them all on the same basis, as they 
are under the present law, and as the rates stood they were 
voted on as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. HOWELL. Do I understand the 
these rates should all be ad valorem rates? 

Mr. STECK. No; I suggest that all the rates be true com- 
pensatory rates, which would be 6 cents in the particular case 
the Senator is now talking about; and that we strike out all 
the protective rates throughout the entire paragraph. If the 
Senator will do that I will be glad to vote for his proposal. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have assumed that a pro- 
tective factor would be insisted upon in connection with these 


rate for 4 


Senator to 


suggest 
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rates; and as a consequence I have used the protective factor | 
adopted by the House in each case, together with the com- 
pensatory factor that will go with 4 cents a pound on green 
hides, | 

Now, Mr. President, as to sole leather, we produced in this | 
country in 1928, 403,500,000 pounds of sole leather; there were 
imported, in addition, 9,421,000 pounds; but there were ex- 
ported 10,000,000 pounds. Consider now this fact: There were | 
only 9,421,000 pounds of sole leather imported 
domestic production of 403,000,000 pounds, but there was an 
export of 10,000,000 pounds, or something in excess of the 
amount imported. I suggest that these figures do not indicate 
that the tanning industry as to this particular kind of leather | 


as against a 


is in great need, and it is for this reason that I have adopted | 
the House rate of protection of 5.4 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the anmrendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HiowELL] to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Oppir]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I must ask the Senate for | 
its attention for a few moments on this question. It seems to 
me it is rather difficult to listen to the arguments on the tariff 
bill without being compelled to reach the conclusion that, after 
all, there is more or less selfishness in connection with it. I 
do not, of course, use that word in any offensive sense, be- 
cause I realize that every Member of this body is being im- | 
portuned to do certain things for his State. It seems to be a 
natural thing for the people in the respective States in which | 
we live to ask that there be no tariff on a commodity which a 
particular State does not produce but of which it uses quantities. | 

| 





On the other hand, if that particular State is producing all of 
a commodity that is being used in this country they expect all 
of the people of the country to help bear the burden of any | 
particular tariff that may be desired upon that article. | 

It seems to me, sir, that this particular amendment is the 
best illustration of this combination. 

I listened with the greatest interest to the very able address 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats], and it seems 
to me no better tariff speech has been made upon this floor. 
He showed to the Senate beyond question the necessity for a 
tariff upon the product of the leather industry. He showed 
how it was lagging in his State and how serious the condition 
was, not only with respect to the tanneries but with respect to 
shoes. He insisted, in order that he might be perfectly honest 
with the Senate, that he was not at all certain that his environ- 
ment did not have something to do with his particular attitude 
upon this subject; and it seems to me, if we analyze his speech 
carefully, that we are bound to agree with him that after all the 
environment did have much to do with it. 

Certainly it is true, and everybody here admits that it is 
true, that of all the people who need protection and who need 
help, the chief is the American farmer. If that be true, why 
should the Senator from Massachusetts appeal with such ear- 
nestness to the Senate to protect the leather industry of his 
State and the shoe industry of his State, but, because of his 
environment, be unable to see any necessity for a tariff on hides? 
It seems to me that if the Senator from Massachusetts could 
get the cowhide environment, as we might call it, it would be 
much more logical than the argument he made to the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? I am sure the Senator does not mean to misquote me. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I shall be glad to be corrected if I did. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call upon the Senator from 
Utah to testify whether I did not say two or three times in my 
speech that I was prepared to vote for the duty on hides levied 
in the House bill and also recommended by the Finance Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said that repeatedly. I 
said it before when I spoke; and I am prepared now, before 
this matter goes over, to offer an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is the Senator willing to agree to the 
Oddie amendment on hides? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 





I stated that my objection 
to the Oddie amendment was that the terrific cost to the con- 
sumer seemed to me to be too heavy a burden to have the con- 


sumer bear. I have not yet agreed to vote for the Oddie amend- 
ment; but I will tell the Senator that I will go pretty far to 
give relief for the tanning industry and the shoe industry. I 
did not on this floor make any statement against a duty upon 
hides. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I am glad to have the 
Senator correct me; but I think my mistake was due to this 
fact: I distinctly heard the Senator state—and he will correct 
me if I am wrong again—that he thought this duty on hides 
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would make too much of a burden upon the consumer. 
is correct; is it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is true, sir; and I 
thought the rate of 4 cents per pound upon green hides would 
result in a burden to the consumer that the consumer ought not 
to be asked to bear, even if it meant the ruin of the tanning 
industry and the New England shoe industry. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I respectfully submit that that must be 


That 


| due to the Senator’s environment, because if he can see a justi- 


fication—as I think he can see it, and everybody who analyzes 
the situation must see it—for placing the burden, whatever it 
may be, upon the American consumer, due to the necessity for 


| a tariff on the hides of the tanners of leather and a tariff on 


the shoes, I wonder how it is that he is unable to see that that 
is more justified and that the public can pay it easier than they 
can when he puts a duty on hides. 

I submit that on this amendment Senators must either stand 
or fall upon what they believe the protective tariff stands for. 
If they are going to undertake to protect the consumer alone, 
then they must abandon the whole thing, and take their chances 
on these American industries being run out of this country. 
They must either take that position or they must take the 
other position, and try to protect them, and try to create a 
prosperity in the country in which they are located, in order 
that the people of that country and that community may 


| prosper, including the farmers who may be selling that product 
| to those workers. 


Mr. President, I am particularly interested in the goat and 
kid industry, of which the State of Delaware has some three or 
four factories, employing many thousand persons. All of the 
hides are brought in here from abroad, with the exception of 
1 per cent. Ninety-nine per cent of them are imported. It 
is estimated that if this tariff of 174% cents could be placed 


| On this industry there would be put to work 4,000 skilled work- 


ers; and 
industry. 

The skilled leather worker begins when he is a boy, and he 
is trained in it. He was trained in it at a time when it was 
not necessary to have a tariff upon that industry. Now, how- 
ever, he finds himself old in years, perhaps, and it is too late 
for him to learn some other trade; and he is praying and hoping 
that Congress will give to his employer some assistance. 

Mr. President, this industry is a little different from others, 
in this respect: We used to hear a lot in the country about 
protecting the American workingman. That was the cry every- 
where, “Protect the American workingman.” That has all 
been transferred now to the farmer. We are willing, if you 
please, to tax the workingman, the man who works in the 
factory, to the full extent that may be necessary in order that 
we may help the farmer a little. 

I have no complaint. I have voted for every tariff that 
could possibly help the farmer at all, and I will continue to do 
so; but I desire at the same time to give the workingman in 
the factory a chance. That is what we must do if the farmer 
is to be able to sell his product at all to anybody. 

Not only do we have faithful workers in the leather industry, 
but we have workers belonging to the Federal Union which 
sees to it that they get their proper share of the profits of the 
industry. I have before me not only one but a dozen letters 
from the general president of that organization, the United 
Leather Workers’ International Union; and one of these letters 
I shall ask later to have placed in the Recorp. Not only that, 
but I have a resolution from the Central Labor Union of Dela- 
ware, urging what? Urging that their employer may have 
protection in order that they may have a job; urging that they 
may have protection in order that they may have some profit, 
in order that the worker may share that profit. 

Is there anything unreasonable about that? Oh, it is true— 
I do not know to what extent, but of course it must be true to 
some extent—that the American public must stand a part of 
the burden; not, however, what is sometimes contended here. 
It is impossible to say that a duty of 17% per cent placed on 
hides must ultimately all be borne by the public. That is im- 
possible. There are enough of these industries in this country 
and there is enough competition in this industry to see to it 
that the American public does not pay more than it ought to 
pay ; but what we need is this: We need to see to it that Amer- 
ica manufactures all of this leather, and that that from foreign 
countries shall be sold to some other place. ’ 

In 1923 the kid-leather industry in this country was con- 
suming 500,000 square feet of this leather from other countries. 
In 1929 it was consuming a little less than 15,000,000 square 
feet. If we believe in the protective tariff at all, can it be con- 
tended for a minute, regardless of what effect it may have on 
the public, that we can afford to destroy this industry? When 


the leather industry 


is a very peculiar sort of 
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we destroy it, it affects the whole public. 
place to buy except from the foreign country. 

With that showing, it seems to me, it is our opportunity to 
put through the Oddie amendment as it is—protecting the 
farmer, protecting the leather industries, protecting the shoe 
industries all that America needs. 

I ask to have printed at the end of my remarks the letter and 
resolution to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
ordered. 

The letter and resolution are as follows: 


objection, it is so 


Untrep LEATHER Workers’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Philadelphia, September 18, 1929. 
Hon. Dantet O. HAs 
Senate Office Washington, D. C. 

My Dear As the authorized representative and spokesman 
for the 10,000 wage earners employed in the production of light leathers, 
made from goat, fish, and reptile skins, I take the liberty to address 
you upon the subject of a protective tariff we are seeking, as specified 
in section 1530, paragraph (c), Senate tariff bill, to be levied against 
all such leathers made in 
the borders of the 


TINGS, 
Building, 
SENATOR : 


foreign countries, imported and sold within 
United States 

First. Permit me to call to your attention the fact that the Federal 
Trade Commission made an exhaustive investigation of this branch of 
the tanning industry in the United States and foreign countries, made 
an extended report and strongly recommended duties 
levied to the degree we are seeking 

Second. The Ways and Means 
appeal, and the 
need and justice of our demands, but not to the extent of the actual 


requirements to effectively protect the industry and the workers em- 
ployed therein. 


ad valorem be 


House Committee responded to our 


Third. We pursued our demands for adequate rates of duty before 
the Senate Finance Committee, subdivision on sundries, June 28, 1929, 
at which time I personally appeared to plead for recognition of the 
vital needs of the wage earners as an actual “ bread-and-butter” re- 
quirement of the thousands of men, women, and children dependent 
upon said industry for steady employment, at adequate wages, to permit 
the maintenance of the standard in 


of living this country, thus con- 
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They have no other | this environment and this selfishness that we use in making ap 


a tariff bill. He has made it very clear that the farmer is en- 
titled to protection exactly the same as the other industries of 
the country; and he has made it plain that, as to hides, he is 
But I wonder where the Sen 
ator’s environment is going to be when we get to the debenture 
that is going to give effect to these rates that we have handed 
out to the farmer, that he knows and everybody knows are not 
effective. 

All the other votes in favor of agriculture, all these little 
things, are trifling compared to that one element, the debenture. 

What about our 42 cents on wheat? What do we mean by 
that? Is it of any value to agriculture? That is one of the 
big items. It is of no value whatever, it is a fraud and a false 


| pretense unless we make it effective by this debenture arrange- 


ment. 

I hope, when the time comes around, that the Senator will 
get in such an environment that he can see what is for the big 
benefit of the farmer as well as one of these little benefits that 
he now sees. I hope he can carry that principle clear through ; 
and, if he does, we will keep the debenture in the bill, and then 
we shall have something that really will benefit the farmers 
of the United States in a substantial way, at least to half the 
extent, and only to half the extent—because it is only half the 
tariff rate—that we are benefiting the industries all over the 


| country. 


House of Representatives, in H. R. 2667, recognized the | 


Now just a moment upon this particular question. 
ticular issue here now the relation between the 
and the agricultural rates. 

I have justed voted for 5 cents a pound on hides. I should 
have liked to vote for 7% cents, which the Senator from Ne- 


The par- 
industrial 


is 


| braska has pointed out would be the just rate for hides in this 


country. The Senator from Nevada cuts that down to 4 cents. 
I would rather have that than nothing; but, before I will vote 


| for it, I must know that the rates we are going to give the in- 


tribuie to the general prosperity of all classes of society through their | 


ability to buy and consume the products of our combined 
The foregoing especially submitted for the unbiased consideration of 
all Senators who are devoted to the interests of the farmers, with the 
reminder that the wage earners of this country the 
body of consumers of the products of the farms. 


constitute great 


industries. | 


| all. 


Fourth, The foreign producers have been rapidly capturing the United | 


States market for the top grade of these leathers 
of six years the importations have increased 2,000 per cent, and for the 
first six months of this year the importations have exceeded 


25 


to; thus it will be obvious to every Senator that destruction of this 


important United States industry is certain and sure, unless the pro- 
tection prayed for is awarded from your hands, this being the one and 
only source from which the industry itself and the well-being of its 
thousands of employees can be fostered and protected. 


Fifth. We submit that fundamentally an import duty can not be 
justified only for the protection it accords to the United States indus- 
tries, and the great body of our people directly dependent thereon for 
their daily subsistence; therefore, having submitted to the Congress of 
the United States the facts relative to the needs of the industry, and 
the workers employed therein, we rest our case with the hope and expec- 
tation that you will render justice where justice is due. 

In conclusion we urgently request every member of the United States 


; in the short period | 


per | 
cent of the United States demand for top grade leathers herein referred | 


Senate to make a thorough study and investigation of all the facts and | 


data assembled for your information, guidance, and final determination, 
fully confident you will be recorded in the affirmative upon this particu- 
lar feature of pending tariff legislation. 

Respectfully submitted. 


W. E. Bryan, 
General President United Leather Workers International Union. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION OF WILMINGTON 
VICINITY AT ITS REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING ON MARCH 4, 19530 
Resolved, That the Central 
vicinity, hereby goes on 


AND 


Labor Union of Wilmington, Del., and 
ment because it is in the interest of protecting the interests of Ameri- 
can labor and encouraging American capital and American business; it 
being our firm belief that if our American kid tanners are able to 
the rate of production now lost because of the cheap-labor 
competition of foreign tanners and importers it will be possible to 
afford employment to more than 4,000 leather workers in the Wilming- 
ton-Camden-Philadelphia kid leather producing district once this market 
is regained. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Senator from Dela- 
ware {Mr. Hastrnos] has made a magnificent speech. He has 
presented a magnificent scheme for mobilizing and harmonizing 


secure 


record as indorsing Senator ( amend. | . 
ecore £ r Oppie’s amend sarily 


| hides under the free-hide system we have to-day. 


| above the mere compensation, and the Senator from 





dustries using hides are not going to take it all, and more than 
all, away from us. 

In this proposition of the Senator from Nebraska it is con- 
ceded that 6 cents a pound, as proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska, is compensatory. In other words, that gives back to 
the leather manufacturers all the benefit the farmer gets by 
his protection on all the leather that he will use. They get it 

In addition to that the Senator from Nebraska figures 
that they should have 5.4 per cent protection over and 
Nevada 


out 


wants to give them 10 per cent. 

That is not fair. That, again, is against agriculture. It is 
not giving them a square deal; and if you want my vote for 
4 cents on these matters, these compensatory and protective 


rates on the industries must be cut down to a level with the 


| 4 cents. 


Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In that connection I desire to call atten- 
tion to a figure I stated a few moments ago, and in which I 
made a mistake. On page 4 of the Oddie amendment it will 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


| be found that there is a specific duty of 14 cents per pair of 


shoes and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On what? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ten per cent ad valorem in addition on 
every pair of shoes. If the average shoes worn in this country 
cost $4, that will make an additional tax on the shoes of the 
American farmer, who compose 30 per cent of our entire popu- 


| lation, of $48,600,000. 


Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I would like to call the attention of the Senator 
from Tennessee to the fact that he is basing his estimates on 
the American valuation, while the import rates are based on 
foreign valuation. It would be something over $2.50 or $2.60 
per pair. 

Another thing, it has been shown very clearly, in my opinion, 
that the prices of hides and the prices of shoes are not neces- 
related. There is a great fluctuation in 


ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 


the prices of 
But the price 
of shoes goes along in a fairly uniform way. It has been dem 
onstrated that the duty we are proposing on hides will not 
necessarily be added to the cost of the shoes to the public, and 
I do not think it will be. It will stabilize the price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator believes that, 
why does he include in his amendment both a compensatory 
and a protective duty on shoes? 

Mr. ODDIE. Because it is always fair, when we are levying 
a duty on hides, that a compensatory duty be placed on shoes, 
and it is necessary from the American standpoint that an ade- 
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quate protective duty be given to the leather and shoe indus- 
tries. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought the Senator just stated that there 
was no relationship between the price of hides and the price of 
and that it did not necessarily follow that the tariff 
reflected in the price of hides would be followed up in the price 
of shoes, 

Mr. ODDIE. The fact of there being a small relationship 
between the price of shoes and the price of hides is no argu- 
ment for allowing the American shoe industry to be injured or 
destroyed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that as a matter of fact the Senator 
does think it would be reflected in the price of shoes. 

Mr. ODDIE. I do not see the analogy there at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the Senator does. 

Mr. ODDIE. I believe that the American shoe industry must 
be protected, and the Senator from Massachusetts has brought 
that out very clearly and very forcefully. Other Members of 
the Senate have brought out the fact that the American farmer 
and the American livestock producer must be protected. 

1 feel now that this matter has been discussed quite fully, 
and I hope the amendment I have suggested will be carried. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has proposed an amendment 
which would place hides on the free list. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am going to take but three 
or four minutes, 

Some questions 
answered. 
in this 


hoes, 


were asked a while ago that were not 
There was a question as to the production of cattle 
country. The Senator from Nebraska said that the 
eattle raisers in his State would make $2,000,000 out of their 
cattle. It seems strange that no one knew the figures, but they 
are to be found in the Statistical Abstract. 

There were marketed last year 22,795,000 cattle. That is the 
number of those sent on the railroads. The number driven to 
cities and villages, of course, is not given in this abstract. Of 
beef cattle there were 35,057,000 on the farms last year. 

Let us see what amount of leather and hides was shipped. I 
want to talk to those who come from farms. I have been 
astounded to find those who are interested in the farmer and 
come from the cattle sections of the country, and from dairy 
sections, Saying they do not see what benefit this would mean 
to the farmers. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not, and I would be delighted if the Sena- 
tor would tell me, 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will try to, in three or four minutes. At 
the rate proposed, the farmers will receive $41,561,000. At the 
highest calculation, if the duty is carried into the price of shoes, 
it will cost them $12,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. How much did the 
would receive? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Forty-one million dollars, 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is assuming that the farmer will 
get the full benefit of the high tariff. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; Iam. In considering a tariff we have 
to make some assumptions. Let me show how we get that fig- 
ure. I want to refer to the Statistical Abstract I have here, and 
state the amount of hides and leather shipped. I take the year 
1925, because we have all the statistics for that year; but they 
will be the same for the present year, with some slight excep- 
tions, 

There were 1,026,000 tons of hides and leather shipped by rail 
in 1925, tons of 2,000 pounds; so that amounted to 2,052,000,000 
pounds of hides and leathers. 

The weight of the hides was greater than of the leather, we 
will admit, but let us cut it in two. As a matter of fact, it 
will be found that in that year 513,000 tons of hides were 
hipped over the railroads. In other words, 1,026,000,000 pounds 

hides were shipped in that year. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I find that the 
figures now given us by the Senator are quite inconsistent with 
the information given us by the Tariff Commission, which tells 
us that the entire number of cattle hides tanned annually in the 
United States is about 22,000,000; that is to say, both imported 
and domestic. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
with pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
hides. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know, but it is based on 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, but it can not exceed 
possibly the total number of hides tanned, both domestic and 
imported. 


Senator say the farmers 


I am not dealing with hides; I am dealing 


We are considering the duty on 
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Mr. PITTMAN. But if a hide weighs 35 pounds, you have to 
multiply the number of hides by 35. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I agree with the Senator about 
that, but the question is, What is the basis of the computation? 
You can not take 35,000,000 when there are only 22,000,000 
tanned. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will state the basis I am taking. The 
statistics from which I am quoting, which were gotten out by 
the Department of Commerce, state the number of tons of hides 
and leather shipped during the year. I take it that is correct. 
If we reduce that tonnage to pounds, we have 1,026,000,000 
pounds of hides shipped that year. That means shipped to 
market. In other words, in 1925, there were sold from the farms 
a little over 1,000,000,000 pounds of hides. 

Half of those hides were dried hides and half of them were 
green hides. All you have to do is to multiply that number by 
4 cents, and the result is $41,000,000. That related only to 
hides shipped to market. The hides shipped to market, accord- 
ing to the Statistical Abstract, at 4 cents a pound, were worth 
$41,000,000, and that is exactly what it would mean to the 
farmer at 4 cents a pound. 

If we admit that the farmers of this country are 30 per cent 
of the consumers, then they would consume 90,000,000 pairs of 
shoes. But everyone knows that the farmers of this country 
do not use as many shoes as other classes of people use, and not 
as expensive kinds of shoes. But assuming they use their 30 
per cent of the 300,000,000 shoes, at 14 cents, the total cost car- 
ried into the extra cost of the shoe at 14 cents a pair would be 
$12,000,000. 

The result is that the farmers, if the duty is effective—and 
of course we can not assume anything else in this argument— 
will get $41,000,000 out of it, and the extra cost carried into the 
shoe will be $12,000,000. That is on the assumption that they 
use their proportionate part of all the shoes manufactured an- 
nually in this country. 

There is not a man from the West or from the South who 
does not realize the destitution of the farmer, it is an admitted 
fact; it is not realized by some in the East, but they know 
enough of the conditions not to deny it. The cattle industry is 
not prosperous. There is not a man here but who knows that 
the eattle industry is not prosperous. It is depressed. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts says, if we find that an 
industry is depressed by reason of foreign competition, we 
should do something. Is there any question about the price of 
hides being depressed because of the shipment of cheap hides 
from South America? Why have the leather people fought a 
duty on hides? Because they have said that it cost them more 
because they get their cheap hides from South America. 

There is no doubt, of course, that it will add to the price of 
shoes 14 cents a pair, that it will add to the cost to the con- 
sumer. We have a tariff on everything on earth, practically, 
and every tariff adds to the cost to the consumer. But here is 
an opportunity to help directly the farmers in every section of 
this country to the extent of $41,000,000 if the tariff is effective. 
That is the point I wanted to urge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HoweEtt] to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Oppre}. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May we have the amendment 
reported? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LeeIsLAtTive OLterK. The junior Senator from Nebraska 
proposes, in the amendment offered by the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Opp1e], on page 2, line 7, to strike out “10” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ 5.4,” so as to read: 


(1) Sole, belting, or harness leather (including offal), rough, partly 
finished, finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into 
outer or inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box toes, or any 
forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoas, footwear, 
belting, harness, or saddlery, 6 cents per pound and 5.4 per cent ad 
valorem, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typtnes]. 
I understand that if he were here he would vote as I shall vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samir]. 


I have a general 
Not 
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knowing how he would vote, I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rorston] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLACK. On this vote I have a special pair with the 
junior Senator from New Jersey |Mr. Barrp]. I do not know 
how he would vote, and I, therefore, withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BLEASE. 
eut [Mr. WaLcotT]. 
hold my vote. 

Mr. GEORGDE (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putprs]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BLACK. I find that I can transfer my pair to the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT], which I do, and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
pairs: 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CAaRAWAY] with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. GREENE]; 


Not knowing how he would vote, I with- 


The Senator from North Carolina {Mr. Stmmons] with the | from the Speaker’s table the bill 


Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gruterr]: 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogsinson] with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]; 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN] with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr, DENEEN]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENprRIcK] with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. GLENN]; 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Brnenam }. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Govup]; and 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. SULLIVAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 34, as follows: 





YEAS—32 ' 
Allen Fletcher McKellar Stephens 
Black Frazier McMaster Swanson 
Bratton Harris Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harrison Norris Trammell 
Capper Hayden Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Heflin Pittman Waterman 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Dill Jones Sheppard Wheeler 

NAYS—34 

Barkley Goldsborough Keyes Smoot 
Blaine Grundy La Follette Steck 
Borah Hale McCulloch Steiwer 
Broussard Hastings MeNary Townsend 
Copeland Hatfield Metcalf Vandenberg 
Dale Hawes Moses Wagner 
Fess Hebert Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
George Johnson Patterson 
Goff Kean Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—30 
Ashurst Gillett Phipps Simmons 
Baird Glass Pine Smith 
Bingham Glenn Ransdell Sullivan 
Blease Gould Reed Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Greene Robinson, Ark, Tydings 
Caraway Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Walcott 
Couzens King Schall 
Deneen Overman Shipstead 


So Mr. Howez1’s amendment to Mr. Oppie’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is about time to recess, but I 
want to submit a unanimous-consent request while we have a 
goodly number of Senators present. I ask unanimous consent 
that on to-morrow, after we meet at 11 o’clock, debate be limited 
to 10 minutes on any amendment that may be offered to the 
hides and leather paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Can we not get an agreement to vote on the 
entire proposition not later than 12.30 p. m, to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not believe we can do that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If we could, we would make progress to- 
morrow. 


Is there objection? 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 10 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Saturday, March 15, 1930, at 11 
o*clock a. m. 
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I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- | 


| men while in the world we stay. 


I desire to announce the following general | 
| approved. 


| Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, Jfarch 14, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D 
the following prayer: 


D., offered 


Teach us, our Heavenly Father, that we can have nothing ever- 
lastingly good unless Thou dost grant it. Fill our minds, our 
hearts, and our hands with thoughts and deeds of loving service. 
Teach us the beauty and the glory of the Christian graces, and 
when the dark days come teach us to wait and listen for Thy 
voice. Urge us to live in the common cause and help our fellow 
At Thy footstool we bow and 
confess our failures. O may we hear Thee say: “ Thou didst 
thy best; that is success.” In the name of Jesus our Saviour. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
(H. R. 9979) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, 
to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to all the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference and the appoint- 
ment of House conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
9979, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to all of the 
The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, while I do not intend to object, 
Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, called me on the telephone this morn- 
ing and stated that he would like to have a little time on the 
question of the Farm Board appropriation. I do not see him 
in the Chamber at the moment, and I told him that probably 
the gentleman from Indiana would ask unanimous consent to 
send the bill to conference immediately after the House met. 
I do not feel like taking the responsibility of objecting, but 
I want to make this statement, so that if the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] saw proper to postpone it a little while 
on account of the request of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
TucKER], he might do so. 

Mr. WOOD. I will state to the gentleman from Texas that 
we have arranged for a conference this afternoon, and it is 
important that we have the conference as soon as possible. 

Mr. BYRNS. I assume the gentleman would be glad to ac- 
cord Mr. Tucker a little time on the report when it comes in? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes: certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none and appoints the following conferees 
Woop, CRAMTON, WAson, Byrns, and BUCHANAN. 


The 
: Messrs, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent on 
Tuesday, March 25, to address the House for 20 minutes on the 
one hundredth anniversary of the declaration of independence 
of Greece. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 20 minutes, after 
the completion of business on the Speaker’s table, on Tuesday, 
March 25. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
next Thursday, after disposing of matters on the 
table, to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent on next Thursday, after the disposition of matters on 
the Speaker's table, that he may address the House for 30 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Is the gentleman going to address the House 
this morning? 

Mr. GARNER. I am going to address the House this morn- 
ing. I have asked for this time, but I may not use it. We 
have developed a habit in the House during the present session 
whereby if you are going to get time at a certain date you must 
get it a week or 10 days ahead of time. In times past, when 
we were considering the regular business of the House, you 
could get unanimous colisent to address the House for 15 or W 


on 
Speaker's 
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minutes at almost any time, but in order to do that now you 
have to displace some gentleman who already has a special 
order, and I anticipate that on next Thursday I may want to 
make some observations, 

Mr. TILSON. We have developed some very bad habits dur- 
ing this session, When we have not been pressed for time, that 
we tay have to break when conditions are different. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


on Thursday next, following the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER], 1 be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes. 
The SPEAKER. 
mous consent that, following the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER], he may address the House for 20 minutes on Thursday 


next. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
THE PHILIPPINES AND THE JAPANESE BUGABOO 
The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House, the 


Chair recognizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] 
for one hour. 
Mr. NELSON 


of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I have a_ brief 
bibliography, 


with some excerpts on each point. To save time 
I have put them in at the end of my speech, and I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Darrow). 


from Wisconsill asks ubanimous consent to extend his remarks 
us indicated. Is there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, any serious study 


of the Philippine question soon brings us face to face with cer- 
tain objections. Specifically, it has been my repeated experience 
when pointing out our imperative duty of keeping faith with 
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the Philippine member under such circumstances. Of course, 
Japan could not retain her membership in the league and destroy 
the independence of the Philippine republic without incurring 
the hostility of every member of the league. Consequently, to 
the degree that the League of Nations is efficient in safeguard- 
ing the integrity of its membership, this Japanese “ bugaboo” 
becomes deflated. If the league is 100 per cent efficient, the 
Japanese “bugaboo” has at once become a 100 per cent flat 
tire. (1.) 


What of Siam? How has this oriental country been over- 
looked by Japan? Siam is in the same latitude with Japan, so 
is Luzon, the chief island of the Philippines; but the other 
islands of the Archipelago extend far down into the Tropics. 
Siam is a compact country on the mainland, of more territory, 
and has a population of less than 10,000,000; whereas the Philip- 
pine Islands are widely seattered and have a population of 
13,000,000 people. If Japan is looking for “ prey,” why would 
she prefer the Philippines to Siam? This brings up two other 
checks on the Japanese “ bugaboo.” 

THE BALANCE OF POWER 


Siam’s independence is preserved because “the balance of 
power ” in the Far East must not be disturbed. Then, why can 


SIAM 


| not the independence of the Philippine Islands be protected by 


The gentleman | 


it likewise? The wall of resistance that “ the balance of power” 
erects against any suppose] Japanese menace would be most 
effective. The Philippine Archipelago is made up of thousands 
of islands covering thousands of square miles. They radiate 
in all directions and so have, as their neighbors on the south, 


| Borneo and Australia, which, with India on the northeast, are 


the Filipinos by granting them the independence they desire, as | 
we desired it, their God-given right as much as it was ours, and | 


which we have from the beginning promised them over and 
over again, some opponent of Philippine independence will almost 
invariably suggest—Japan. Only as we subject this and similar 
objections to close serutiny, separate fancy from fact, prejudice 
from judgment, shall we be able to distinguish the right from 
the wrong way of dealing with the Philippine problem. 

Accordingly, I now invite your attention to an analysis of this 
pirticular objection, known by the friends of 
people as the familiar “Japanese bugaboo.” I 
“bugaboo” deliberately to characterize a hypocritical disguise, 
but the words “ scarecrow,” “ smoke screen,” or “ bogey ” might 
serve as well. This mask of pretended good will for the Fili- 
pino people makes its appearance in various garbs, but in its 
common form it is usually as follows: “ If we set the Philippines 
‘adrift’ they will immediately fall a ‘ prey’ to Japan.” 

By thus assuming, without any real reason, that Japan is the 
‘yellow peril” that they would have her appear, and that she 
would take the Philippines as soon as we give them their inde- 
pendence, the harmful effect is twofold. An ethically minded 
American feels instinctively that to set these helpless wards 
free, “ adrift,” only to be swallowed up immediately by an op- 
pressive pagan people would be morally unjustifiable ; and every 
business-minded American feels that to give up “our resources 
in the east” merely to let the “Japs” take over “these fabu- 
lous riches” prey” would be sheer economic folly. 

Therefore I now propose to prove that the assumed premise 
that Japan will take over the Philippines when we give them 
their freedom is wholly groundless. 
careful study of numerous and competent authorities, which I 
shall quote only in part but cite more fully in an appendix to 
my extended remarks, has fully convinced me that the unwar- 


select the word 


as 


the Philippine | 


My extended review and | 


ranted attuck on the national integrity of Japan, our good neigh- | 


bor on the other side of the Pacific, is but a part of the natural 
and clearly understood propaganda of certain American business 
interests conducted to cloak their commercial desires to exploit 
and to hold the Philippine Islands indefinitely. 

As nations are but aggregations of human beings, they are 
more or less governed by low, greedy motives or by high national 
ideals. Let us first assume that Japan is as painted, a country 
devoid of our supposed high standards of conduct, and that she 
is actuated only by motives of sinister self-interest, which we 
loftily look down upon with virtuous contempt. What of it, so 
far as an independent Philippine republic is concerned? 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Consider first the League of Nations. 


The Philippines could 
and would become a member. 


How, then, would Japan remain 


a member and at the same time oppressively plot to overthrow 
the independence of another member of the league? 
the re 


Think of 
presentutive of Japan sitting side by side at Geneva with 








English colonies. Would the English interests in Australia, 
India, Borneo, Singapore, permit Japan, without serious protest, 
to disturb the balance of power in the East? Would Japan 
be likely to absorb the Philippines without the consent of her 
ally, Great Britain? Hardly. To the southeast are the Dutch 
possessions; chief of these is the island of Java. The Dutch 
would immediately join with the British and the United States 
in a vigorous protest against the advance of Japan toward the 
Malay possessions. Japan would meet with hostility in every 
direction. Mention has been made of Indo-China, a French 
possession to the northeast. To the north lies the awakening 
giant, China. Territorial self-interest and the fear of one 
ancther would tend to hold firmly in check any display of 
Japanese “imperialism ” in the Philippine Islands. 
NEUTRALITY GUARANTEED 

Now look at the Anglo-French convention in 1896, by which 
Great Britain and France—Siam’s neighbors holding India and 
Indo-China—maintain the balance of power between them by 
agreeing to Siam’s independence. 

What would become of the “Japanese bugaboo” if the 
United States should join Great Britain and France and agree 


to recognize the independence of the Philippines so as to 
strengthen further the status quo in the Far East? (2.) 


THE 4-POWER PACT 

The 4-power pact is not to be overlooked. Not only Great 
Britain, France, and Japan, but also the United States agreed 
at the peace conference at Washington to preserve the peace 
in the Pacific. Why would this agreement not extend its 
protecting wings over the independent Philippine Islands? 
What is to hinder the 10-year time limit being extended, and 
why could not these “high contracting parties” amend the 
pact by adding the one word “former,” so as not only “to 
agree as between themselves to respect the rights in relation 
to their present insular possessions and insular dominions” 


insular dominions? What would be the cost other than the 
price of paper and ink? All the Filipinos need, if they need 
that, is perhaps 20 years of freedom from guardianship in 
which to develop their own beaks and claws to full growth, 
as did Japan, to be able to defend themselves. In the mean- 
time, as an independent republic they will be able to make 
their own treaties with whatever powers they please for their 
self-protection. 
MORAL PROTECTION 

Finally, there is America. How do we now defend the 
Philippines? Not by fortifications, not by an army, nor even 
by a navy, but by “moral suasion.” No well-informed Ameri- 
can will make any pretense that we could afford to defend the 
Philippines against Japan or that we intend to do so by mili- 
tary or naval force. It would cost too much. In a recent 
book, James Parker, an American brigadier general, speaks of 
the islends as a “strategic weakness” easily “captured from 
us.” It is a well-known fact, as admitted not long ago by 
General Crowder, that in case of war with Japan there would 
be no attempt to protect our trade with the Philippines. If 
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cost. One writer estimates that it would cost a “ fifty billion 
dollar war” to recover them. Members of Congress after giv- 
ing study to the subject declare that it would be the “ most 
herculean task ever undertaken.” All of which Roosevelt had 
in mind when he said: 


Any kind of position by us in the Philippines merely results in 
making them our heel of Achilles if we are attacked by a foreign 
power. They can be of no compensating benefit to us. 


They are “a 
source of weakness to us.” 


This being so, why would not the Philippines, when given | 
their independence, have equally as much our moral protection, | 
having been our adopted child, our ward, to whom we had given | 


freedom? Would not Japan realize that taking them without 
our consent would be regarded by the American people as an 
unpardonable affront? Would she be likely to do a thing of this 
kind to us? Thus we see that there will be no real difference 
in the protective status of the Philippine Islands. 
no more risk our enmity after we have set the Philippines free 
than she has before setting them free. (3.) 


FALSE PROPAGANDA 


It is an interesting psychological fact that when a human 
being is doing that which is wrong he neither can nor will tell 
the truth. This elemental fact of human nature has been 
pointed out over and over again in the literature of the world, 
both sacred and profane. 
would-be exploiters of the Philippine Islands put forth false 
and slanderous arguments, including this Japanese peril. Is it 
not a curious fact that only those who are opposed to Philip- 
pine independence are fearful of “ Japanese imperialism ”? 

The friends of Philippine independence throughout the world, 
and especially the Filipinos themselves, have no such fears; 
and surely they should be most concerned about their freedom 
and welfare, and be particularly alarmed over Japanese “ im- 
perialism,” were it not known to them as a mere bugaboo, bogey, 
smoke screen, to cover the selfish desire of groups of interests 
now or prospectively seeking to exploit the resources of land 
and labor in “the pearl of the Orient.” 


EARLY SOURCE OF PROPAGANDA 


Who the slanderous, selfish interests are that are now in 
eruption I shall presently point out, but first let me reveal the 
origin and development of the defamation of our neighbor across 
the Pacific for more than 25 years. 

For 40 years there had been uniformly friendly relations 
between the United States and Japan. 
Governments as of the people. After the year 1905 there were 
signs of a change in public opinion on both sides of the Pacific. 
The Russo-Japanese War came, and President Roosevelt inter- 
vened to bring about a treaty of peace. Japan yielded the point 
of indemnity, but she secured recognition of her political, mili- 
tary, and economic interests in Korea. The Russian plenipoten- 
tiary, Count M. Witte, takes credit for having caused the change 
in sentiment as to Japan. Payson J. Treat, in his book, Japan 
and the United States, quotes him as saying: 


$y my course of action I gradually won the press over to my side 
* * * so that when I left the trans-Atlantic republic practically the 
whole press was on our side. The press, in turn, was instrumental in 
bringing about a complete change in the public opinion of the country 
in favor of my person and of the cause I upheld. 


Mr. Treat then goes on to describe the propaganda that was 
conducted against Japan. Because of her display of military 
power in defeating Russia— 


The most absurd articles were printed and accepted by the people too 
little informed to distinguish between fact and fancy. So few people 
in either country really know much about the other— 


Says the writer, 
and it is so easy to suspect the motives of a stranger. 


Japan, said the yellow press, could “easily wrest the Philip- 
pines from the United States, then Hawaii, and finally the 
whole Pacific coast”; Canadians were warned that parts of 
Canada would be the “Japanese objective”; Australia was 
alarmed; even French Indo-China, the Dutch possessions, Brit- 
ish India. Mexico, and South America were to be “scenes of 
Japanese aggression.” The British Empire, France, the Nether- 
lands, and the South American Republics were menaced, said 
the publicists. In fact, China was to be organized by Japan 
and thus civilization would be confronted with the “ yellow 
peril” in ali its horror. “These statements,” says the writer, 
“are by no means fanciful. They may be found in many seri- 
ous articles published soon after 1905.” (4.) 
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captured, we could not take them back without too great a | 


| “ journalists ’ 
| Japan. 


And so it is quite natural that the | 


This was true of the | 
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AGITATORS 


For years various unscrupulous groups with nrotives of merce- 
nary self-interest have, through books, speeches, pamphlets, 
and particularly through the jingo press, carried on this offen- 
Sive agitation against Japan. 

If we have a war with Japan, said President Plantz, of Law- 
rence College, Wisconsin— 


LATER 


These yellow journals and yellow propagandists will be the cause of it. 


“The Industrial Workers of the World and other labor or 
ganizations” have assisted in scattering this propaganda, ac 
cording to William Fisher, president of the Stone Fisher Co., 
of Washington. Another contributing agency, writes President 
Plantz, of Lawrence College, was the “ Navy League.” I re- 
call how a former famous naval officer, Richmond Pearson Hob 
son, while in Congress sought to scare the country by dreadful 


pictures of Japan marching across the Rocky Mountains in con- 
quest of America—all for the purpose of getting more and bigger 
Japan would | 


battleships. (4.) 

This anti-Japanese agitation, writes Raymond Leslie Buell, 
was continued “under the leadership of the Exclusion League 
and American Legion.” D. W. Kurtz, president of McPherson 
College, Kansas, says “the politicians and California” and 
* have contributed to the propaganda against 


PRESENT PROPAGANDISTS 

At present it is the Philippine-American Chamber of Com 
merce of New York and Manila that is carrying on this Japanese 
scare to prevent Philippine independence. 


No American in the Philippines 


Including particularly the Philippine-American Chamber of 
Commerce in Manila, says Stephen P. Duggan- 


believes the Filipinos would be permitted peacefully to go their way. 
* * © When pressed for an answer as to the power that would take 
the place of the United States he usually replies that it might be the 


Dutch or the English, but that it would probably be the Japanese 


Representatives of the chamber of commerce recently ap- 
peared before the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs 
of the Senate to oppose independence. This trade group, accord- 
ing to the testimony brought out in the hearings, consists of 81 
big business firms who have financial interests in the Philip- 
pines. They do not disguise their selfish interest. They ad- 
mitted in the hearings that they had raised a considerable sum 
of money to arouse public sentiment against 


independence. 
Their object, they say, is— 


To promote, foster, and advance commerce betwe« 
and the Philippines. 


And add: 


n the United States 


We believe that the independence of the Philippines is diametrical'y 
opposed to this object. 


Of course, their stock objection is “Japan.” 
ITS HYPOCRITICAL NATURE 

But the hypocritical nature of the use of this bugaboo is self- 
evident when we note how they play both sides against the 
middle in pointing to Japan’s relation with Korea. In a cir- 
cular letter received from this branch of the Philippine-Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce the plea is made that independence 
to the Philippines would have— 

Far-reaching international importance in that the Koreans would take 
fresh heart in their opposition to the Japanese. 


This would appear to be taking sides against Korea. 

In another hearing this same organization pointed out how 
Japan had “absorbed and subjugated” Korea as “ruthlessly ” 
as any “ancient monarch ever did.” This would seem in sym- 
pathy with Korea and in fear that the same sad fate might 
befall the Philippines. All of which proves that this Japanese 
argument is mere pretense, a smoke screen to cover up admitted 
self-interest. (5.) 

As a part of this propaganda against Philippine independence 
Members of Congress have received other circulars and letters 
from financial interests doubtless inspired by the same source. 
The Harriman National Bank frankly pleads: 

We have 120,000 square miles of virgin territory, and of immeasurable 


value in these islands. Why even impulsively think of giving 
away? 


them 


Other bald and equally 
might be cited. Even 
the floor that— 


Much of America’s future prosperity is intertwined with the future 
of the Far East. 


bold appeals to 
Members of Congress 


American greed 
have stated on 
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In nearly every propaganda article by selfish interests, after 
pointing out the Japanese peril and belittling all ethical argu- 
ment the bid is made to American self-interest. The 
rich resources of the Philippines are recounted. 

Only a months itinerant retired 
Col 


bold 


few ago an Army officer, 


au speech before a club. 


The colonel 
Says the Capital Times— 
tl vast re 

1, the 


rom 


sources of t 
will produce 
British monopoly, 


Philippins 


enough 


saying “ that, properly 
rubber to free the United 
sugar to make us inde- 


istands 
the enough 
done?” he asked . B 


Ones 


isn’t this cause of the menace 
granted, an 


worth a cent just as in 


ing over us, independence is 


there wouldn't be 


: the 
American capital is 


case 


ind Central where dis- 


every 


America, 


against by means possible 


d of this windy nonsense about we 


part 
juit talking politics, and go to work.” 


should 
propose to ex- 


uplift, have 


ntry as become a of ours, and w< 


‘he evil of all this villainous slander of a great people would 
be incalculable but for the fact that responsible American 
stutesmen deprecate it and Japanese statesmen understand us 
only well But, nevertheless, it is deplorable that selfish 
interests in the United States, to make money out of our 
Filipino wards, do not hesitate to villify our friendly and 
powerful neighbor across the Pacific. 


too 


I know of no international relations than the 


hostility of other nations to us 


greater disaster to 


constant agitation of 


Writes Doctor 
Neighbors 


Ainslee, Christian Temple, Baltimore, Md. 


He says— 


can not live in peace on the same streets by 
though 
the 


lead 
intagonism. 


such method; neither can 
The difficulty that we are 
civilization America should be 
policy that is the standard of 


nations separated by an ocean. 


facing is barbarism of our own 


expected to the way by a above 


suspicion and 


Japan seeks only to emulate our example, and, as we have 
the Monroe doctrine for America, she will more and more 
stand for a Monroe doctrine of the Orient. (6.) 

It is Japan’s plea to America, as expressed by her present 
ambassador, that— 

Nations 


tolerance, 


with another in accordance with the 


play, and good neighborliness. 


deal 


fair 


one 


principles of 


If that were done 
There is little doubt 

Said her Ambassador Matsudaira— 
and 


promoted. 


| e will prevail 


mankind will be 


commerce will thrive and the happiness of 


I would add if the “white peril” would only pay a 
more 
be little cause 


little 
the principle of the golden rule, there would 
to fear the “ yellow peril.” (7.) 

TAPAN 


respect to 
REST PROTECTION 
Finally, Mr. Speaker, the best protection against the Japan- 
ese bugaboo is the real Japan herself. Japan is not the “ yellow 
peril” that she has been pictured. Japan has been basely mis- 
represented. I will append to my remarks in the Recorp a list 
of authorities with brief quotations that will establish her 
national integrity to any reasonable mind. (S8.) 
JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES ARE FRIENDS 
Japan ha 
was 
the sl 
vrateful 
ufte 


s for 50 years been a true friend of the United States. 
America, through Admiral Perry, in 1853, that awakened 
eping giant of the Orient. She has never ceased to be 
Prof. L. S. Smith, of University of Wisconsin, 
‘a tour of the Orient, said: 


} 


the 


tommyrot of a war between the United States and Japan 


bricati 


She has always kept faith. Never once has she taken any 
step that would be effensive to the United States. American 
statesmen have over and over again testified to the unvarying 
friendship and good will. A former Secretary of State, Elihu 
Root, has so stated: 

For many years I familiar with 
Affairs. During that time there wer 
doubtful questions to be discussed 


was very our own Department of 


many difficult, perp!ex- 
and settled between the 


Foreign 


ing, and 


Colin Ball, visited my home city, Madison, Wis., and made | 
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United States and Japan. During all that period there never was a 
moment when the Government of Japan was not frank, sincere, friendly, 
and most solicitous not to enlarge but to minimize and do away with 
all causes of controversy. 


And William R. Castle, jr., the present United States am- 
bassador to Japan, says: 


It is a wonderful thing to be a representative in Japan of a Nation 
desiring nothing but friendship. I know of no two nations whose in- 
terests more thoroughly coincide than those of Japan and America. (9.) 

“AGGRESSION ” WITH UNITED STATES CONSENT 

Let us now look carefully into her attitude toward her neigh- 
bors, Manchuria, Formosa, and Korea, upon which is based 
the charge that she is warlike and aggressive. It has been as- 
serted that because of her “land-grabbing” history in connec- 
tion with these lands she will also annex the Philippines. What 
are the facts? Although Japan had won the war with Russia, 
at the suggestion of an American President, Mr. Roosevelt, she 
magnanimously consented not to demand Manchuria as a Jap- 
anese possession, and she has taken no step that can be chal- 
lenged other than to strengthen her interest there by way of 
trade. President T. Go, of the South Manchurian Railway, a 
Japanese, said that annexation of Manchuria would be “an 
anachronism in the face of the present world situation.” 

Japan did take over the island of Formosa after her success- 
ful war with China. But she did not do so without first heed- 
ing the urgent advice of an American consul general, General 
Le Gendre, who pointed out the advantage to her of setting up 
a Monroe doctrine in the Orient after our plan. He cited our 
example in the Louisiana Purchase, the annexation of Texas, 
and the acquisition of Alaska. This advice of a United States 
consul general was subsequently approved and strengthened by 
a visiting ex-President, Ulysses 8. Grant. 

Now let us consider Korea. Did Japan swallow up Korea 
without the consent of America? History says she did not. It 
was the United States that first made a treaty with Korea in 
1883. “On the strength of this treaty Koreans looked to the 
United States for help in their emergency.” Korea thought she 
would be protected by us from her neighbors, Japan and Russia. 

gut she soon found that America did not mean protection by 
armed forces. 

Russia and Japan also sought treaties with Korea. Having 
made a treaty with the United States, she could not very well 
refuse to deal with her neighbors, and it was thus that we led 
her into the difficulty that finally resulted in her absorption by 
Japan in 1910. 

sut this is only a small part of her sad history. We know 
now that Japan did not absorb Korea until an American Presi- 
dent had given his direct and specific approval. Mr. Tyler 
Dennett was permitted access, in 1924, to Roosevelt's private 
correspondence at the time that he was intervening between 
Russia and Japan. These letters, reproduced by Dennett in his 
book, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War, reveal the fact 
that Japan acted with his consent in taking over Korea. The 
Japanese, in turn, declared they have no designs on the Philip- 
pines. President Roosevelt justified his action by saying that— 

Korea was absoluteiy Japan's. To be sure, by treaty it was solemnly 
covenanted that Korea should remain independent, but Korea 
itself helpless to enforce the treaty, and it was out of the question to 
suppose that any nation with no interest of its own at stake would 
attempt to do for the Koreans what they were utterly unable to do for 
themselves. (10) 


was 


We see clearly that in her attitude toward Manchuria, For- 
mosa, and Korea—and I do not defend her—she acted with the 
consent of America’s representatives. 

If she did wrong, how can we defend ourselves for consenting 
to that wrong? She was only following our own “ land-grab- 
bing ” example in the Philippines. It is so easy to see and con- 
demn the mote in the eye of Japan, but we do not so readily 
acknowledge the beam in the eye of America. (11.) Oh, the hy- 
pocrisy of setting up this bugaboo of Japan’s imperialism! Oh, 
the hypocrisy of this propaganda of a “ yellow peril.” What 
about the “ white peril” in the Philippines? (12.) In China? 
In Africa? In Java? In India? Who but the white peril has 
strangled the independence of most of the nations in the Old 
World and are holding them to-day as “ prey.” (7.) 

JAPAN MIGHT HAVE BOUGHT THE ISLANDS 

Does Japan want the Philippines? No. History informs us 
that she could have bought them from Spain, but she declined 
them even at the paltry sum of $8,000,000. Japan refused 
them because the islands were “too far off and they did not 
care to live in the Tropics,” and she “did not want to buy 
trouble.” (13.) 
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THE JAPANESE DO NOT THRIVE IN THE TROPICS 

The Japanese do not like the Tropics. They do not thrive in 
the Philippines because of the tropical climate. Japan's climate 
is an oceanic climate. At one time there were as many as 
15,000 Japanese in the Philippines, but the Japanese settlement 
has steadily declined until there are only about 5,000 or 6,000 
Japanese there to-day. Formosa proved an unexpected problem 
to Japan because the Japanese could not endure work in the 
open heat. (14.) 

THE JAPANESE POOR COLONIZERS 

It is a difficult task for Japan to induce her loyal and devoted 
subjects to leave the Empire. 

In Japan patriotism is the cornerstone of national existence; it is 
the flame illuminating every heart from palace to farmer’s hut. 


They cling with all the instincts of their racial traditions and 
religious training to the main islands of Japan. 
Says a writer— 


The Japanese never cares to wander from his own fireside * * *® 
although it be nothing but some charcoal in a brass pot. 


It is an interesting fact that there are but 50,000 Japanese 
outside of the Empire; and, also, even in Hawaii the Japanese 
settlement is steadily decreasing. 

Japan's most successful colonization has 
fornia. (15.) 


been in Cali- 


JAPAN INDUSTRIALIZED 
Japan saw that “what had made England and the British 
Empire was her trade and industries,” and it was this that 
Japan determined to emulate. She saw, too, that industrial 
growth would add enormously to the power of the nation in the 
Far East and among European countries. But, unlike Eng- 
land, Japan sought to develop her industries to supplement 
her agriculture. (16.) Therefore, Japan is solving her problem 
of population by relying on intense industrialization and by sci- 
entific cultivation of her arable land. Only about 17 per cent 
of the total area of the mainland is cultivated, but the increase 
in acreage in 1922, over the 5-year average of 1885-1889, was 
18 per cent. The increase in production per acre was 41 per 
cent. (17.) 
COLONIAL DIFFICULTIES 
To take over the Philippine Islands would but increase 
Japan's present almost unsurmountable colonial problems. She 
first tried force in Formosa and Korea, but without success. By 


means of force she can no more make Japanese out of the people | 


of Formosa or the people of Korea than we could by force make 
Americans out of the Filipinos. She has abandoned that project 
and is now trying to win them over by a “ policy of attraction.” 
She is spending large sums of money in these islands to bring 
about conditions that will secure the good will of the conquered 
people. But while this peaceful policy is far better than that 
of force, yet it is not successful. The people of Formosa can 
never forget that they have been deprived of their freedom, and 
they are only abiding their time, aided and abetted by China, 
from whom Formosa was taken. 

Her policy of forceful treatment in Korea brought on a re- 
bellion which she put down by superior military power; but, 
again, Korea’s people never fail to realize that they are a sub- 
ject race, and are appealing to the world for sympathy; and 
they, too, are abiding their time to strike for their lost liberty. 

For these reasons, if for no others, Japan is not looking for more 
colonial problems. (18.) She has worries enough now with- 
out adding the Philippine Islands with 13,000,000 liberty-loving 
human beings, cherishing their freedom as a priceless posses- 
sion, encouraged in democracy by the United States, and taught 
Christianity by Spain. Japan knows well what her problem 
would be if she, a pagan country, attempted to hold in subjec- 
tion a Christian Oriental nation. (19.) 

JAPAN’S SELF-INTEREST 


But aside from all this, Japan's self-interests are against ag- 
gression. She must have friendly relations with the United 
States. Her trade depends upon it. We are her best silk cus- 
tomers, buying 95 per cent of her export silk, and absolutely 
necessary to her policy of industrialization. (20.) 

JAPAN ADOPTS CHRISTIAN STANDARDS 


Moreover, Japan has more and more taken over Christian 
standards of national conduct. She has realized that only by 
faithful adherence to the higher ideals of civilization will she be 
able permanently to maintain her high place as a world power. 
Major General Hibiki of Japan has said: 


It is important to send missionaries to other parts of Asia, but it is 
far more important to send them to Japan, This is the strategic land 
and now is the strategic time, for Japan is the inevitable leader of the 


| to 
| independence until Japan’s power has been taken away from 
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Orient. It will make a vast difference with the whole I 
with the whole world, whether Japan becomes 
permanently an un-Christian nation. (21.) 

AN ABSURD CONCLUSION 
This absurd bugaboo of Japanese imperialism leads naturally 
an absurd conclusion. If the Philippines are to wait for 


P< . 

- o 
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ast, and indeed 
Christian or remains 


her in the Orient, the people of the Philippines are condemned 
to be a subject nation forever. (22.) When will Japan be re- 
moved further from the Philippines than she now is? And 
when will conditions of international good will be more favor- 
able to protect our wards against a usurping power than at 
this time of peace parleys and peace conferences? 

JAPAN'S OWN VIEW OF IT 

Admiral Takarabe rightly comments that— 

To picture Japan as waiting for the United States to grant independ- 
ence to the Philippines so that she can pounce upon the 
moment it is left without American naval defenses its to saying 
that the treaty of Versailles, the Conference on Limitation of Arma 
ments, and Pacific questions at Washington and the Locarno pacts are 
dead letters and wasted labor. 


irchipelago the 


am 


When once granted, the Filipinos have no fear that Japan or 

any other country will deprive them of their freedom. 
THE WORLD-OLD STORY 

Speaking of the eternal opposition of vested self-interest to 
grants of liberty to nations or individuals, John Sharp Williams, 
whom I knew in Congress for 20 years as a profound student 
of human history, summed up this world-old struggle in these 
words: 

From the beginning religious bigots have been afraid of it, political 
bigots have been afraid of it, and industrial bigots have been afraid 
of it. And yet, whenever it comes, we find it stimulates human enter 
prise, human Intelligence, human ambition, and human industry to such 
an extent that it more than compensates for what to be 
and palpable and obvious immediate losses by it. 

[Applause. ] 


seems 


plain 


ExuInitT 
(1) LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
ARTICLE X. The members of the league undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the league. In any 
such aggression, or in case of any threat of such aggression, the council 
shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled 


case of 


(2) NEUTRALITY 

The Washington Post, February 12, 1930: “A treaty neutralizing the 
Philippines has been the subject of quiet and informal discussion 
among delegates to the naval conference, it was learned to-day 

“The discussion is of the utmost importance because the neutraliza- 
tion of the Philippines would profoundly modify the present 
naval experts as ts the requirements of all 
fleets. ©° 9° ° 

Blount, James H.: American Occupation of the Phillippines, 
page x. Philippine Republic, June, 1926, page 6. 

King, Senator William H.: Speech before the Senate, CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, March 15, 1929, pages 5462, 5463, Appendix. 

Surton, Hon. T. E.: Speech before House of Representatives, 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, March 3, 1925, page 5404. 

Bunuan, V. G.: Speech before the Institute of Politics, at Williams- 
town, Mass., 1927. 


views of 
defensive Pacific 


preface, 


Con- 


(3) THE PHILIPPINES—A HEEL OF ACTHIILLES 

Bywater, H. C.: Sea Power in the Pacific, page 288: “A simultaneous 
attack on the Philippines and Guam would place no abnormal strain 
on Japanese naval, military, or shipping resources. In the case of the 
Philippines expedition, the landing itself would doubtless be made at 
one or more points where there were no seaward defences * * *%, 
The conclusion is that within a fortnight after the beginning of hos- 
tilities, the United States would find herself bereft of her insular 
possessions in the western Pacific, and consequently without a single 
base for naval operations in those waters.” 

Tyson, Senator Lawrence D.: Speech in the United States Senate, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, February 4, 1929, page 2740: “* * *® 
Should a war arise between us and one of the great powers in the 
Orient, the Philippines might immediately be taken, as they are practi- 
cally defenseless now.” 

Hard, William: Article in Philippine Republic, October, 1926, page 2. 

Bickel, K. A.: Article in Philippine Republic, December, 1924, page 16. 

Gabaldon, Hon. Isauro: Speech in the House of Representatives, CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, page 4014, March 3, 1928. 

Blount, James H.: American Occupation of the Philippines, pages 
331 and 565. 
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regarding trade relations with the Philippine Islands. These presenta- 
tions have not been made by “personal agency,” but by mail and 
telegram to Members of Congress, officials of the executive government, 
business firms, and the press of the country.” 
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Brown, 


ambition 


Japan in the World of To-day, page 32: “The 
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“The Japanese sensibly make no secret of their ambition. The well- 
known Japanese author, Professor Kawakami writes: ‘Japan must have 
a place in the sun.’ ‘It is Japan’s mission to harmonize eastern and 
western civilizations in order to bring about the unification of the 
world,’ said Marquis Okuma; * * *%,” 
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Japanese Expansion and American Policies, pages 


Japan and the United States, pages 257-263. 
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Great Japan, page 447. 

(7) “ WHITH PERIL ” 

Treat, Payson J.: Japan and the United States 1853-1921, page 206: 
“ Korea was not the only weak Asiatic country which had passed under 
foreign control. And measured by national interests the Japanese had 
a better claim to Korea than the British to their Indian possessions, 
the French to Indo-China, the Dutch to the East Indies, or the Amer- 
icans to the Philippines. In Korea, the Japanese could say, with an 
American statesman, that ‘a condition and not a theory’ confronted 
them. Or, as Mr. McKinley said, in justifying the annexation of the 
Philippines, ‘the march of events rules and overrules human action.’" 

Kawakami, K. K.: What Japan Thinks (a symposium), page 144. 

Mabie, Hamilton Wright: Japan To-day and To-morrow, page 43. 

Dutcher, Matthew: The Political Awakening of the East, 
page 199. 


George 


(8) JAPAN NOT WABLIKE 

Stead, Alfred: Great Japan, page 153: “ Before all things it must 
be borne in mind that Japan not a warlike nation. Although the 
feudal times are only some 40 years back, she has no desire to fight 
for fighting’s sake. The first sign to Japan that progress was not to 
be sought by warlike means was her inability to maintain the closed 
in her own country against foreign nations. * * * While 
immensely proud of her army and navy, and determined to keep them up 
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| to the necessary high-water mark demanded by western civilization, she 
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Brown, Arthur J.: Japan in the World To-day, page 240. 
Williams, E. T.: The Verdict of Public Opinion the 

American Question (a symposium), page 
Kinnosuké, Adachi: Article in North American Review, 1905, page 686, 
Mabie, Hamilton Wright: Japan To-day and To-morrow, page 69. 
Parker, Gen. James: The Old Army, page 364. 
Castle, William R., jr., ambassador to Japan: 

February 4, 1920. 
Masaoka, Naoichi: Japan to America (a symposium), page 216. 
Kawakami, K. What Japan Thinks (a symposium), page 90. 
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Masaoka, Naoichi: Japan to America (a symposium), page 217: “Again 
Japan is not a forgetful nation, nor is she an ungrateful nation. She 
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| will never forget that it was America that introduced her to the world 


so peacefully and honorably. She will never forget that it was Amer- 
ica that expressed the greatest sympathy with her at the time of the 
late Russo-Japanese War; and she will never forget that Mrs. Maggie 
came to Japan with her friends, and kindly attended our sick and 
wounded soldiers ; and that Mr. Rooseveit, then President of the United 
States of America, undertook for the sake of humanity to hasten the 
ending of the war, by which Japan and Russia were saved hundred 
thousands of lives and millions of treasure. And Japan is always 
seeking to continue and strengthen the cordial relations which have 
existed for more than half a century, and that were renewed and in- 
vigorated so recently, between the two great Nations on the Pacific.” 

Castle, William R., jr., United States ambassador to Japan: New 
York Times, February 4, 1930: “If all the naval vessels in the world 
were sunk, it would not endanger national security. We do not want 
guns to defend ourselves against our friends,” 

Abbott, Japanese Expansion and American Policies, 
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Tsurumi, Yusuke: Article in Foreign Affairs, 1924-25, page 252: 
“The policy recommended by General Le Gendre contemplated the expan- 
sion of Japanese territory to form a crescent skirting the Asiatic main- 
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land, and embracing Korea in the north and Formosa in the south. 
emphasized the great danger which lurked in the possibility of a 
Russian occupation of Korea and of an English or French occupation 
of Formosa.” 

Ibid., page 257: “It was only when they felt fully prepared that they 
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American military men and, to an extent difficult to measure, grew out 
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Strunsky, Simon: Article in Foreign Affairs, 1925-26, page 144. 

Brown, Arthur J.: Japan in the World of To-day, page 145. 
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Moon, Thomas Parker: Imperialism and World Politics, page 347. 
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(11) “ PEACEFUL PENETRATION ” 


Chambers, Robert W.: The Verdict of Public Opinion on the Japanese- 
American Question (a symposium), page 12: “ You say that ‘ Japan's 
peaceful penetration is a direct insult to us.’ 

“It ought to teach us to do so well that such ‘ peaceful penetration ’ 
would not pay. It ought to stir us to intelligent effort; it ought to 
educate us. What good are we if we can not hold our own? Does 
‘peaceful penetration’ insult other nations?” 

Crawford, William H., Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland, 
Oreg.: The Verdict of Public Opinion on the Japanese-American Ques- 
tion, page 44: “ Such ‘Japan's peaceful penetration,’ 
‘the problem which is facing the Pacific indicate the 
extremes to which propaganda will lead the highly imaginative Ameri- 
can mind.” 
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JAPAN’S OPPORTUNITY TO TAKE THE PHILIPPINES 

The Philippine Republic, March, 1927, page 11: “Spain, 
[David Starr] Jordan, once offered to sell its sovereignty rights in the 
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Statement of General MacArthur, Correspondence Relating to War 
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Japan. Filipinos represented that concessions which they might be 
forced to make to Washington would be more agreeable if made to 
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| as an overload in Manchuria and Korea, the prospect is not reassuring. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION TAX REFUNDS 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the order of the House 
the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting certain tables and 
communications from the Treasury Department to the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation and of the chief of 
the division of investigation of the joint committee, as well as 
letters addressed to me and data prepared for me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting various 
documents. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I asked for this time to-day in order to explain to the 
House the result of an investigation by the joint committee of 
the House and Senate which has to do with the matter of report- 
ing on tax refunds. 

On the 8th day of this month I received the following letter 
from the chairman of the committee (Mr. HawLey]: 


On February 12, 1930, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue submitted 
a report to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation in re- 
gard to a proposed refund of $21,.555,357.89 to the United States Steel 
Corporation for the calendar years 1918, 1919, and 1920. 

This refund is being examined by our staff in accordance with our 
regular procedure, but in view of the fact that a 1917 refund to the 
same corporation was considered by the committee in December, 1928, 
I feel that the committee should meet to the conclusion of 
this matter for the excess-profits tax years, This is further necessary 
of the refund which will cause comments if the 
facts in relation thereto are not thoroughly understood. 


consider 


on account size of the 


That letter was received, as I say, on the 8th day of this 
month, and it gave notice of a hearing on the 11th. 

The joint committee had a meeting on Tuesday ahd Wed- 
nesday, and the committee was in session about six hours. 

I thought that as a result of that hearing the chairman of 
the committee |Mr. HAWLEY] would take the floor and under- 
take to explain the conditions, surroundings, and information 
touching this refund, since he told me in his letter that unless 
it was thoroughly understood the people of the country would 
be in a quandary as to why such a large amount had been re- 
funded to the United States Steel Corporation this year. Mr. 
HAWLEY has not seen proper to call it to the attention of the 
House, and therefore day before yesterday I asked for this 
time to-day, anticipating that he might not see proper to draw 
it to the attention of the House. I thought it my duty, as well 
as his, to inform the House and possibly the country as to 
some of the reasons given for this refund. 

I might say that the envelope containing this letter was 
marked confidential, but why this matter shculd be considered 
one that must be held in entire confidence, I do not know, unless 
the idea was in the mind of the chairman of the committee who 
wrote the letter that we should keep it in confidence for fear 
the people would find it out and would not understand why 
such a large amount was refunded to the United States Steel 
Corporation, 

The report shows that $21,000,000 in round figures was re- 
funded, together with interest amounting to $12,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of $33,000,000, plus, to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and a check for that amount will be mailed to them 
to-day, because to-day is the last day, as I understand it, on 
which the limitation runs with reference to the joint committee 
taking action to prevent the payment under section 701. 

After a hearing on this matter the joint committee declined 
to interfere with the settlement which the Treasury Depart- 
nrent had made with the United States Steel Corporation, this 
action being taken upon a motion by the chairman—himself to 
himself. It happened that at that moment there was only one 
Republican in the room, and that was Chairman Haw .ey, al- 
though there are six on the joint committee. Chairman Haw- 
rEY had to make the motion that he would make that report; 
he had to put the motion to himself and vote five proxies in 
order to put it through. The gentlenran from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLLier}] and myself happened to be in the room, making a 


| majority of the committee. 


Mr. COLLIER. Wil! it interfere with my colleague if I ask 


| him one or two questions? 


Mr. GARNER. No. 

Mr. COLLIER. The United States Steel Corporation is the 
greatest taxpayer we have in the Government? 

Mr. GARNER. It is the largest individual taxpayer in the 
United States. 

Mr. COLLIER. The Joint Committee on Internal Revenue is 
composed of five Members of the House and five Members of 
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the Senate, and it is empowered to scrutinize these refunds. 
I want to ask the gentleman if he does not recall that during 
the entire time of the hearings there was not present a single 
Member on the majority side from the other body and during 
at least 85 or 90 per cent of the hearings—which were held to 
pass on a refund of $33,000,000 to the greatest taxpayer in the 
United States—there was only one Member of the majority 
present, and now as a boast to ourselves I would like the 


Recorp to show that the gentleman from Texas and myself were | 


present during the entire hearings. 
statement? 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. COLLIER. Now, another question. Is it not a fact that 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Hawiery—whom we all 
respect so highly—had the proxies of five of his colleagues in 


Am I not right in my 


both bodies to vote on this measure whenever it was ready to be 


called up? 


Mr. GARNER. The statement made by Mr. HAwLey was that 


he had all the votes of the Republican membership of the joint | 


committee except one, and I think that was Senator Resp, who 
is now in Europe. The result is that there was so little atten- 
tion given to this matter of a refund to the United States Steel 
Corporation of $33,000,000 that the Republican membership of 
the joint committee did not see fit to attend. Not a single 
Member from the United States Senate was present and, as the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Coturer] has said, only two 


associates of Mr. HAw.ey attended for a limited time in the 


early consideration of the refund. 

I doubt, gentlemen, if there would have been any considera- 
tion of this—because there is no law compelling a consideration ; 
it is discretionary with the committee, and the committee is 
never informed as to what comes to that board unless Mr. 
Parker sees proper to insist that there must be a consideration 
of it. I say insist, and I mean by that a respectful suggestion 
to the chairman that the committee as a whole ought to con- 
sider these refunds. 

To illustrate, during 1929, and even in the last month, there 
were refunds to various taxpayers in this country amounting 
to $75,000,000. No consideration has been given to any of those 
refunds or as to the advisability of them except this particular 
one. I imagine one of the reasons why that state of affairs 
existed was that Mr. Parker, chief of the joint committee's 
investigating division, wrote a letter to the chairman and called 


his attention to the fact that in his judgment there were a 
number of considerations given to this by the Treasury Depart- 
ment which were very questionable both in law and in fact, 
and that therefore the joint committee should give considera- 
tion to it, and in accordance therewith Mr. Haw Ley called the 
joint committee together. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Upon what authority can you use proxies 
in these committee meetings? I have not known of that being 
done before. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, of course, on that “ ambassadorial ” 
committee of the gentleman, the “ ambassador” must be present, 


but with us we extend that courtesy every now and then to the 
chairman. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER. It may be, but in the Committee on Ways 
and Means, if a gentleman is leaving here to-day, for instance, 
and wants his vote recorded, unanimous consent to do that is 
requested, and we grant it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I know that can be done, but from what 
I gather, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwLey] carries 
these proxies around with him from all the majority members 
of the committee and can vote them at any time. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say to the gentleman that the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. HAwLey] asked unanimous consent to 
cast these votes, and to accommodate these gentlemen who did 
not want to be there and whose minds were already made up, 
who did not care to pay any attention to any investigation just 
so the Treasury Department said it was all right, naturally 
we permitted him to cast the votes. I may say to the gentle- 
man that Senator Harrison attended the sessions and an- 
nounced that Senator Stmmons could not be present on account 
of his health and had asked him to cast his vote in the con- 
sideration of this refund. 

The thing I want to especially call to your attention is the 
policy of the Government. This is the principal thing for the 
House of Representatives to be concerned about, and I have 
taken occasion to-day, on account of the investigation of this 


refund, to call your attention to the policy of the Treasury 
Department, 


It is very bad “courtesy,” I will say to 
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There are some admitted facts in this particular case that 
would justify, I think, a thorough investigation by a committee 
of the Congress or, indeed, by the courts of the country. 

The Treasury Department admits that if you had taken this 
case and considered it from what is known as the accounting 
standpoint and not the legal standpoint; that is to say, if you 


| had taken the capital assets of 1918, January 1, based upon the 


accounting theory, which is not to take into consideration the 
profits made by the subsidiaries or the children of the United 
States Steel Corporation one from the other, the tax would have 
been $6,000,000 more. No one denies this. The Treasury De- 
partment admits it. 

But instead of doing this the Treasury Department took a 
combination of what is known as the accounting and the legal 
view. The legal view, briefly stated, is that if one subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corporation made a million doilars off 


| another subsidiary, that boosted the invested capital of the par- 


ent company $1,000,000, which is an absurdity. In other words, 
if one child of the family makes money off another child, there 
is nothing gained or lost when they so trade among themselves. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. 1 yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I believe the gentleman from 
Texas sought to avoid that situation by an amendment which 
he offered in the House some years ago, when the revenue bill 
was being considered ; did he not? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. I may say to my friend from Ala- 
bama that this was admitted by the Treasury Department as 
being the result of consolidated returns; and I also got an ad 
mission from the Treasury officials who have the administra- 
tion of this law that it would be much simpler and much 
easier to administer if we did not have consolidated returns. 
I am glad the gentleman has called my attention to that. 

Let us see just what is the situation. This is not all the 
money they got. You would think that $33,000,000 was a con 
siderable sum of money to refund from taxes paid for 1918, 
1919, and 1920, but that is not all of it. 

The Treasury Department, without knowing anything about 
it, except what they report to us here, has remitted to that cor- 
poration for the year 1928 about $10,000,000, making $43,000,000. 
In other words, the United States Steel Corporation made mis- 
takes against itself and in favor of the Government in the 
payment of taxes for 1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 to the extent 
of $98,000,000, and the Treasury Department during this time 
has refunded to the United States Steel Corporation for these 
years, on account of mistakes made by that company, I repeat, 
in favor of the Government, to the extent of $98,000,000. 

No wonder the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HawLrey] wanted 
the country to understand it before the figures were given out, 
for fear they might criticize and wonder why it was that one 
taxpayer in this country could get a refund check for $33,000,000 
for taxes levied against it more than 10 years ago. 

There is another very strange thing about these matters. 
When I began to investigate this refund I asked Mr. Parker 
to send me some of the others, and, lo and behold, one of these 
was the Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadelphia, $3,772,000 
refund of taxes, and I do not, know how much interest. It is 
stated that this is a refund of taxes from 1912 to 1922. 

A Member of Congress was in my office this morning com- 
plaining rather bitterly that the Ways and Means Committee 
had not given him a hearing on a proposition to suspend the 
statute of limitations against some claims he had placed before 
that committee. I did not tell him so, but it occurred to me that 
if you invoke the statute of limitations against a taxpayer in 
Georgia you ought to be able to invoke the statute of limitations 
against a taxpayer in Pennsylvania. 1912! When I saw that 
I had really forgotten for the moment that we levied an income 
tax for 1912 in the 1913 act; but when I got that act and ex 
amined it I found we did levy an income tax for 1912 in the 
fall of 1913; that is, we made it retroactive to that year. 

I mention this to illustrate the things that you can not under- 
stand, and this is what makes it subject to suspicion. We can 
not go into the Treasury and examine the matter. You will not 
let us have a committee to examine anything, Mr. Speaker. If 
we could have an opportunity to look at it, just have a look in, 
it might be of benefit to this country, and I want to show you 
the reason. It has been illustrated in this case that investiga- 
tions by the Congress through its committees have been efficient, 
especially when applied to the Treasury Department. 

Now, why do I make this statement? You understand that 
the way you arrive at how much a taxpayer owes is: First, 
you allow him to amortize his business on account of war con- 
ditions under the excess-profits tax. Congress put in that act 
a very just and proper provision that if you spent $1,000,000 
just for war purposes and after the war was over there was no 
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use for such extensions, and you had made 100 per cent profit | 


and this expenditure took 8O per cent 


of it, naturally they 
wot ld 


let you amortize that and see what you could get for 
your junk and deduct that from your income. This was quite 
proper. Now, wl it happened? In the investigation of this 
United States Steel Corporation matter they had sent out a 
board of engineers from the Treasury Department. 

If you will remember, I discussed this matter a year ago 
and called your attention to the different audits made of that 
year. Now, I want to show you what the audits indicated in 
this instance, 

In June, 1923, the engineer auditing corps of the Treasury 
Department found definitely and conclusively that the United 
States Steel Corporation was entitled to fifty-five millions plus; 
that is to say, they erected buildings for war purposes, which 
after the war had to be charged off in order that they might 
make a proper rendition of taxes. 

In 1924, or the latter part of it, and the early part of 1925 
there was a select committee of the United States Senate that 
made an investigation, known as the Couzens committee. 

I do not know whether you gentlemen remember it or not, 
but older Members ought to remember that there was a little 
discussion about it at the time throughout the country. A 
political angle was given to it. Senator Couzens was assessed 
$10,000,000 additional taxes by the Treasury Department. They 
made an investigation and they made a report, and in their 
report they criticized—remember, they criticized the amount 
ullowed by the Treasury Department. 

As the result of that criticism the Treasury Department went 
out again and made an investigation of the United States Steel 
Corporation, with a view of ascertaining how much they should 
be allowed to amortize their property in rendition of taxes. 

What did they find? On June 22, 1926, after making a re- 
port, after they had criticized the Treasury Department for 
allowing much, for allowing $55,000,000, and the method 
by which they arrived at that conclusion, the Treasury Depart- 
ment makes another audit, and what do they report? Nineteen 
million four hundred thousand dollars. After the committees of 
the Senate made an investigation, made a criticism of the sum 
the Treasury Department had allowed, the same engineers made 
another investigation and reduced the amortization amount 
from $55,000,000 to $19,000,000, in round numbers. 

The Couzens case was settled, and they did not collect any- 
thing from Mr. Couzens. On the other hand, he was given a 
refund of nine hundred and some odd thousand dollars. In the 
place of Couzens paying $10,000,000 in additional taxes they 
finally adjudicated the matter and the Government paid him 
$900,000. 

Well, that matter died down and then another 
Evidently the Steel Corporation was not satisfied. Last year 
we were criticizing it, and they got by with it. Do you not 
remember that Senator Reep would not vote to confirm it? 

After that, of course, the thing was off and Congress had said, 
7 all right; take what you want.” In 1928 they made 
another audit, and the same people made this audit of the 
United States Steel Corporation with a view of ascertaining 
how much they should be allowed to take off in amortization in 
rendering their taxes. What do they find? They placed it 
at $22,000,000. That was in February. After a discussion of 
their report, after Congress had said take all you want, they 
made another audit and in 1928 they placed it at $32,000,000. 
In the same year they increased it $10,000,000. Between 1928 
and 1930, out of this settlement now being considered, they made 
another audit. The testimony that practically the same 
engineers worked on this. Something must influence them be- 
sides their own judgment; something must control these men in 
arriving at these conclusions. We find in this last audit, on 
which they were going to pay $21,000,000, a deduction of $48,136,- 
ooo. I mention that to show you that the result of the Couzens 
committee investigation was beneficial to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. If the Treasury Department had settled with the United 
States Steel Corporation at that time we would not have refunded 

nickel, but the department did not do it. They continued to 
postpone it from “time to time until they arrive to-day at the 
point where they will hand them a check for $33,000,000 plus. 

What my contention? If you will take this report and 
read it—it is rather long and I shall not insert it in the 
Recorp, but any gentleman can examine it if he so desires—you 
will see that it shows that there are enough controverted facts 
that have not been adjudicated by either the tax board or the 
courts involved in this case not only to justify it, but to de- 
mand that the Treasury Department of the United States go 
into the courts and let them adjudicate what we owe, if any- 
thing, to the United States Steel Corporation. The United 
States Steel Corporation is able to pay every dollar of taxes it 


too 


one arose, 


is 


Is 


is 
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owes this Government, and surely this Government is able to pay 
every dollar that may be due the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Why do we O. K. a settlement which the record shows 
was made through concessions upon the part of the Govern- 
ment and the Steel Corporation sitting opposite each other 
at the table—between Mr. Gary, whose memory we all revere 
because he was a great man in many senses of the word, and 
Mr. Mellon sitting on the other side, trading on your money and 
my money and on the money of the stockholders of the United 
States Steel Corporation? I say, go into the courts and let the 
courts of this country settle it, and I for one would be willing 
to vote a $50,000 fee to a special attorney to undertake to settle 
once and for all in this country the issues that are involved in 
the matter of the largest taxpayer in the United States. And 
when the courts have settled it, the country would acquiesce and 
be satisfied, even if we should pay $10,000,000 more than we 
would pay now. 

I would much rather do that, because I want to see this coun- 
try have confidence in the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government, and many a man and many a woman will 
be suspicious; yes, very doubtful, whether they are being justly 
treated by paying out the taxpayers’ money in this matter, 
acquiesced in by an indorsement of the legislative branch of 
the Government through its approval of this refund. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. I e¢all the attention of the gentleman to the 
United Cigar Stores case, and also the case of the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Co. In the United Cigar Stores case an 
opinion was rendered by the Court of Claims, and an entirely 
different opinion was rendered on almost the same state of facts 
by the Board of Tax Appeals in the case of the Grand Rapids 
Furniture Co. The gentleman will recall that the United Cigar 
Stores case was up for trial in the Supreme Court and ready to 
be heard. Had that case been tried and adjudicated two years 
ago, nearly all of the trouble and the trading which has been 
tudulged in in this case would have been eliminated, and the 
excuse given for not going to court was that it would take four 
or five years to do it. Is it not true that when that case was 
ready for trial it was on the motion of the Solicitor of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau that the case was dismissed? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, it has been discussed in maga- 
zines, in newspapers, in club rooms, and in other places through- 
out this country, and comment has been made on the fact that 
cases have been prepared by the Treasury Department to set up 
a theory and a rule by which the larger taxpayers of this coun- 
try would secure refunds and reduction in their obligation for 
taxes in the future. 

I wish I had the power and the opportunity to write a law in 
view of some of these court decisions undertaking to make each 
man and each corporation pay according to its ability to pay. I 
would very much like to see some of these courts, some of these 


| attorneys representing this Government, compelled to eat their 


| 


own words, or else make the people whom they undertake to 
serve while drawing salaries from the United States pay more 
taxes, it may be, than they ought to pay, because I would make 
that law rather severe on those who have been avoiding taxes 
in the past. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How did the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
manage to carry on or delay in the refund of taxes from 1912 up 
to the present time? I thought there was a limitation some- 
where. 

Mr. GARNER. I have just said to the House a moment ago, 
possibly the gentleman did not understand me, that I saw this 
in the report here, but I can not account for it, and I hope the 
chairman will at some time explain to the House of Representa- 
tives how it is that the Baldwin Locomotive Works can go back 
to 1912 and get a refund for that year, when all other taxpayers 
seem to be barred by the statute of limitations. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 15 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In the case of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, did I not understand the gentleman to say that hearings 
were held before his committee at which time these proposed 
refunds were considered? 

Mr. GARNER. No; the gentleman did not hear me say that. 
The gentleman heard me say that we had only one case, and 
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that there has been but one case before us in two years since 
we have been created and that is the case of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then this Baldwin Locomotive Works case 
has not been before the gentleman's committee? 

Mr. GARNER. Has not been and will not be unless Mr. 
HAWLEY calls us together for that purpose. That is what I com- 
plain about. He passes on the whole business and we do not 
have anything to say, and when he does call us together it is 
only to prevent public sentiment being misinformed as to the 
amount of the refund. 

He is a little afraid of the sentiment of the country with 
reference to that refund. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let me ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion as to the procedure. Do I understand that this joint com- 
mittee, composed of five members from each House, can function 
only when the chairman of that joint committee desires that 
it shall do so? 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I wanted to get the facts. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I want to ask the gentleman if 
any statement was submitted in writing by the absent majority 
members of the joint committee, or through the chairman, hold- 
ing their proxies to the effect that they had given some study 
to the facts in the case? 

Mr. GARNER. With all due respect to our associates at the 
other end of the Capitol, as well as some of our associates at 
this end, I do not think they ever saw it. I think that because 
I happened to have an experience along that line myself. 

What I object to is this: I object to leaving it in this way 
rather than turning it over to the courts, because a court can 
look into the questions of reduction, amortization, and valuation 
of the Chickasaw Shipbuilding & Car Co., for instance, costing 
in 1917 something over $8,000,000. They allowed them to deduct 
before we taxed them over $7,000,000, leaving to be taxed alone 
of invested capital something over $1,000,000 on an $8,000,000 
investment. 

Now, I want to call your attention to another matter, to illus- 
trate the action of the committee and the action of the chairman, 
who have the disposition and the courage to do their duty, and 
what good results and effects would come from it. I have in 
my hand a report that was made by Mr. Green, of Iowa, chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means, in 1927, after in- 
vestigation by this joint committee of section 220, which pro- 
vided for a penalty, as you will recall, assessed on these cor- 
porations that did not distribute their assets and later on 
declared a stock dividend and thus avoided all taxation. 

He made an investigation and rendered an elaborate report, 
and Mr. Green wrote a letter to this committee in which he calls 
attention to the failure of the Treasury Department to efficiently 
enforce that provision. 
1927, there had never been a dollar, so far as I know, collected 
under that section 220. Mr. Green made the investigation and 
wrote this letter. When we had this recent hearing I requested 
to be informed about the matter, and on March 13 Mr. Parker 
writes a letter, which reads as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
JOINT COMMITTED ON INTERNAL REVENUE TAXATION, 
Washington, March 13, 1930. 
Hon. Joun N. GARNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: As per your request at the joint committee 
meeting of yesterday, I am inclosing herewith a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Mr. E. C, Alvord, special assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in connection with amounts collected under section 220 
of the revenue acts. 

You will note that the total amount of collections is in excess of 
$5,000,000. This is a very great improvement over the situation which 
was shown in my former report on this subject made to the joint com- 
mittee under date of January 22, 1927. At that time the record sub 
mitted to me failed to disclose that one dollar in taxes had been collected 
under section 220 up to the time of the report. It is true that subse- 
quently the bureau claimed that they had collected about $75,000 under 
the early acts. 

I would appreciate being advised if you desire any further investiga- 
tion of this subject. 

Very respectfully, 
L. H. Parxer, Chief of Staff. 





| produced by 


Now, remember that up to that date, | 
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Under date of February 20, 1930, Mr. Alvord writes to Mr. 
”arker, as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, February 20, 1930 


Mr. L. H. PARKER, 
Chief of Staff, Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taaeation, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Parker: Your letter of December 9, with reference to the 
amounts collected under 104 of the revenue 
section 220 of prior revenue acts, was duly received 
I am advised by the general counsel that from an examination of the 
cases disposed of by his office the collections and reasonably certain col 
lections under cases disposed of amount to $5,679,475.22 
does not include the amounts pending in court, the collection of which 
has been stayed by injunction proceedings ($682,586.44), nor does it 
include the large amount involved in cases pending before the Board of 
Tax Appeals. The above amount does not, of course, give any indication 
as to the amount of surtax which 


section act of 1928 and 


This figure 


has been collected as the indirect 


| result of the provision and its administration. 


Very truly yours, 
E. C. ALvorp, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

This same statute that was put on the books in substance 
in 1913 ran along until 1927 without a dollar ever being col 
lected on enforced distribution of excessive profits carried into 
the Treasury in order to declare stock dividends and avoid taxa- 
tion. Not a dollar was collected. But the result of that 
investigation and the chairman’s criticism in consequence of 
it, the Treasury Department began to enforce the law, and the 
United States Treasury is richer by $5,000,000 and more. Mr. 
Alvord says that that is nothing compared with what has been 
collections from other corporations. In other 
words, that brought about a distribution of profits in this coun- 
try which in a material way, in my opinion, is responsible for 
the tremendous increase in the personal income in the last 
report. The last report shows an increase of over $200,000,000 
in personal profits. This provision assessed a fine of 50 per 
cent of their profits. The surtax increased our income by per- 
haps $200,000,000. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLIER. I would like the gentleman to emphasize 
how much money has been paid in rebates to this corporation, 
and also to advise us whether these cases before us were the 
only ones up to 1919 and running to last year. 

Mr. GARNER. I will call to your attention table showing 
total refunds and credits given to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration: 


as 


Refunds and credits, with interest, United States Steel Corporation, per 
joint committee records 


Refund or 


eredit Interest 





Year 1917: 
December, 1925 a J 
I, a cadet nla 37, 503. 3 
February, 1928... ea li dias ee oe , 492, 745. 26 

Do... aa ileal lee | , 147 
December, 1928 5, 75 


$22, 621, 502 


$10, 099, 765 


Subtotal, 1917............ cenit sista ‘ 10, 099, 765, 
Year 1918: 
i. 4 Aa ‘ 
March, 1928 
March, 1930 proposed 


, 512, 719. 6 

7, 864, 171 

, 744, 510. 72 

Subtotal, 1918 24, 121, 402. 

Year 1919: 
February, 1928 


. nihintnmaidehdbeiinuansinamaealtl 273, 004. A: 
March, 1930, proposed 


4, 345, 417. 65 
| 
Ns SE cchisecniinntencgriceennepinentidiaiidintaan tities | 


4, 618, 422. 


Year 1920: 
February, 1! 


29, O87. 3 
March, 1930, proposed 


2, 465, 429. ! 
L————- - — 
I iii nnicensinieinimciisennpiicintinins ----| 2,734, 516, 91 
Grand total for 4 years: 


Grand total refunds and credits 
Grand total interest.......... 


$75, 530, 511. 71 

22, 187, 334. 41 
‘ , | ; 

Grand total, refunds, credits, and interest _.._. 97, 717, 848. 12 


1 Interest on proposed refunds March, 1930 establist ed by Treasury ), $12 000,000, 
There are others who got a refund. They will be given to the 
public to-morrow, as I understand. In 1929 and from January 
1, 1980, to March 12, 1930, there were more refunds made to the 
State of Pennsylvania than any other State in the Union. One 
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things must undoubtedly have occurred in the State of 
Pennsylvania: Kither they are most generous taxpayers of 
any State in the Union, rendering more taxes to the Govern- 
than they to it, or else they are the most ignorant 
people and do not know how to make out their tax returns; or, 
tuird. they are the most favored people in making out their tax 
refunds, I ask you which of these three things it ? 

inds, credits, and over $500 


nal Lead Co., New York, 1919 
York Life Insurance Co., New 
Standard Gas & Electric Co., ¢ 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
19’5. and 1926 

Worsted Mills, Passai 
& Pierce Co., B 


330) 


ment owe 


Is! 
abatements 
and 1921 
York, 1927 
hicago, 1918 and 1919 
Insurance Co., Boston, 1924 


29 re 00 
$629, 408 
504, O82 


536, TO9 


Nati 


® 
New 


36 


692, 947 
N. J., 1918 ae 645, 014. 52 
ivi9 ; 522, 990, 
itable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
New York, 1922, 1923, and 1927 
Mutual Life Insurance Co New York, New York, 
General Electri , Schenectady, 1923 to 1925 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, New York, 
to 1925 
Consolidated Coal Co St. Louis, St. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
Southern Pacific Co., New York, 1918 to 1921 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, 1922 
Che Pullman Co., Chicago, 1919 to 1921 
\merican Window Glass Co. and subsidiarie 
o 1919 
Air rake ¢ 
a., 1917 to 1920, 1922 - 
You wn Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Obi 1918 
American Shipbuilding Co., Cleveland, 1918, 1920, and 
21 - 2,616, 2 
Emery, John J., Philadelphia, 1920 to 1923 » 208 
Prudential Insu of America, Newark, 1925 and 
1927 
taldwin Locomotive 
and 1926 
Chicago, Burlington & 


tfany 
mmins mton, 


ol 1926 


192: 


1918 
to 1927 


Louis, 
1024 


, Pittsburgh, 


oust nd subsidiaries, 


0 Wilmerding, 


, 192, 038. 
, O88, 853. 


estate of 


riunce ¢ 


Works, Philadelphia, 1912 to 
Quincey Railroad, Chicago, 1917, 
1918, 1919, 1920, and 1922 ® 
Middle States Oi] Co. and subsidiaries, New York, 1920 
to 1922.. ‘ 4, 320, 768. 
Partial list of additional refunds, credits, and abatements 
Edisen Electric Illuminating Co., Boston $86, 449. ! 
National Power & Light Co., New York &6, 65S, 
North Reston Lighting Properties, Boston 107, 951. & 
United Fuel Gas Co., Charleston, W. Va 131, 197. 2 
Lehizh Power Securities Corporation, New York 93, 547. 8: 
General Gas & Electric Co... New York ies 170, 026. 


695, 756. 


I ific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco. _ 436, O74 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia... __ 241, 187. 9¢ 

Public Service Electric Co., Newark, N. J “ 211, 249. 

Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation, Los Angeles- 

Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh_-_ . 

Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City 

St. Helens Petroleum Co. (Ltd.), Los Angeles_- 

Liixie Oil Co., Shreveport “ 

National Refining Co., Cleveland s 

United North & South Oil Co., Luling, Tex 

Superior Oil Corporation, Lexington, Ky “ 

Norfolk & Western R. R. Co., Roanoke, Va 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
neapolis 


124, 890. 93 
293, 604, 
82, 933. 
_. 308, 864 
Ry. Co., Min 

aesaion 178, 076. 28 
in excess of $1,000,900; for the period January 1, 1930, 

io March 12, 1930 


Ovrcragsscasments 


January, 1930 
Philadelphia Co 
(1917 to 1923, 
Public Service Corporation of 
sidiaries, Newark, N. J. 
February, 1930: 
Kstate of Paul Brown, St. Louis, 
United States Steel Corporation and 
New York (1918 to 1920, inclusive) ‘ 
Woolworth Co., New York (1917 to 1921, inelu- 
sive) on Fi : 
Woolworth Co., New York (1922 to 10926, inclu- 


sive) > a 


and subsidiaries, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
inclusive) eenateliiebdihnined . $2, 562, 798. 
New Jersey and sub- 


(1918 to 1922, inclusiy 2, 283, 508. 


e) 


Mo. (1927) o 


subsidiaries, 


333, 408. ¢ 
21, i 

F. W 
Fr. W 
: 573. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have been interested in the gen- 
tleman’s statement. It seems to me that a great step in advance 
may be taken by abolishing the proxy rule. Recently, in a very 
wise decision, the Speaker said that proxies could not be used 
in the House. They can not be used in the standing committees. 
Why should they be used in this joint committee, which has the 
power to prevent payment of these refunds until they are ap- 
proved by the committee? 

Mr. GARNER. I will say to 
that if proxies are abolished it would not influence me a bit, 
because I have attended every meeting of the Committee on 
Ways and Means while I was able to go, as well as every meet- 
ing of the joint committee. But, I repeat, that if the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CuLLEN] should want to go to New York, 
and it was desired to the full Democratic membership, 
the gentleman might say, “ Mr. Chairman, will you permit Mr, 
GARNER to cast my vote for me?” 
his way. That is the reason I think proxies are filed. 

But I want to call attention to some of these particular things 


88 


the gentleman from Virginia 


vote 


and ask if you do not believe Congress ought to look into this | 


and see just how these things are done. 
a committee, 

their business. 
be no secrecy in business, even in tax paying. 


Mr. Speaker, give us 
Nobody ought to be afraid to have you look into 

All business ought to be public. There should 
If you will give 


56. 47 | 


| 
| 
| 





| is not located in that territory. 


| tion. 
| United States, 





We do not want to stand in | 
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this House a committee, they can look into it. You can appoint 
the committee, Mr. Speaker. You can appoint the urost intel- 
ligent and reliable men you can find to place on that committee ; 
stand-pat, regular Republicans, who will do your bidding, and 
let us just look into these things and see what is going on in the 
Treasury Department. Mr. Speaker, it may come about sooner 
than you think, because if the Democrats ever get control we 
are going to look into Uncle Andy’s books. Just remember that. 
He knows it, too; and he is preparing for it. He is settling 
these cases while the settling time is good. He is settling these 
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| cases with these gentlemen from Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


One I find here is the American Window Glass Co. and sub- 
sidiaries, Pittsburgh. The refund of taxes for 1917 to 1919, 
two years, was $2,131,000. I do not know anything about the 
glass business, but I am told that Pittsburgh is the greatest 
glass-producing section of the world. I do not know who owns 
that glass conrpany. None of us knows anything about it. As 
I said a year ago, those ¢Corporations in which we know the 
Secretary of the Treasury has a large interest and which are 


| controlled by his family, are making these compromises in the 


Treasury Department. Secretary Mellon makes a compromise 
with President Mellon of some company. Gentlemen, it is not 
right. It does not appeal to your conscience and sense of justice, 
and I believe if you will look into it you will find that favoritism 
has been shown. In order to show favoritism to his own com- 


| panies he establishes a policy that gives favoritism to similar 


conrpanies doing business throughout the country. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. I would like to ask the gentleman if he finds 
any Kansas or Oklahoma oil companies on that list? 

Mr. GARNER. I notice one oil company on the list, but it 
It is one of the largest ones. 
It is the Middle States Oil Co. and subsidiaries of New York— 
1920 to 1922 there was a refund of $4,320,000. That is a New 
York company. How that oil company could have made a mis- 
take in the rendition of its taxes $4,320,000 in two years, con- 
sidering the character of business it does, is beyond my imagina- 
I never heard of business people like we have in the 
who have been so wonderfully successful in 
spreading commerce throughout the world; I never real zed that 
there were so many big corporations which did not know how 
to make out their tax rendition. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARNER. I am calling attention to this, gentlemen, 
because I think the Republican organization ought to investi- 
gate with a view to looking into the Treasury Department for 
the benefit of the Treasury Department and for the benefit of 
the entire country. You can do it without making a political 
matter of it, and I believe it would be to the best interest of the 
Treasury Department and of the country, and to the satisfaction 
of the House of Representatives. [Applause.] 

ON THE DEATH OF FORMER CHIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM 
TAFT AND FORMER ASSOCIATE JUSTICE EDWARD TERRY 


RESOLUTIONS 
HOWARD 
SANFORD 


The SPEAKER. 
lowing 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, CLERK’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1930. 
The SPRAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Str: I have the honor to inform you that pursuant to the direction 
of the House I did this day deliver to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in session, copies of the resolutions adopted by the House of 
Representatives on March 10, 1930, expressing the sorrow of the House 
because of the death of William Howard Taft, former Chief Justice, 
and of Edward Terry Sanford, late associate justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, on behalf of the court, expressed apprecia- 
tion of the action of the House of Representatives and directed that the 
resolutions be spread upon the court’s records. 

Respectfully, 


The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
communication from the Clerk, which the Clerk will 


WiLtiaM TyLer Pace, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS IN INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
BY MOTOR CARRIERS OPERATING ON PUBLIC HIGHWAYS 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10288) to regulate the transportation of persons in interstate 
and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating on the public 
highways. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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the Whole House on the state of the Union for further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10288, with Mr. Lenisacn in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee 
general debated had been exhausted. 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


rose all time for 
The Clerk will read the 


DEFINITIONS 
Section 1, 
(1) The 

elation, or 


(a) As used in this act— 
term “ corporation ” 
joint-stock 


means a corporation, company, 
association. 

(2) The term “ person’ means an individual, firm, or copartnership. 

(3) The term “board” or “State board” means the commission, 
board, or official (by whatever name designated in the laws of a State) 
which, under the laws of any State in which any part of the service 
in interstate or foreign regulated by act is to be per- 
formed, or may have jurisdiction to grant or approve 
certificates of public convenience and necessity or other form of per- 
mit to motor-vehicle common carriers in 
public highways of such State. 

(4) The term “ commission ” 
mission. 

(5) The term “ certificate ” 
and necessity issued under this act. 

(6) The term “interstate or foreign commerce” means commerce 
between any place in a State and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State but through any place outside thereof. 

(7) The term “public highway” the public 
ways, streets, and ways in any State. 

(8) The term “motor vehicle” means all vehicles or machines 
propelled by any power other than muscular power and used upon the 
public highways for the transportation of persons, extept that the 
same not include any vehicle, locomotive, or car operated on a 
rail or rails, or motor vehicles used exclusively in the transportation 
of property. 

(9) The term “ State” 
Columbia. 

(10) The term “common carrier by motor vehicle” means any com- 
mon carrier of persons operating motor vehicles for compensation in 
interstate or foreign commerce, 

(11) The term “ 


asso- 


commerce this 


has hereafter 


intrastate commerce over the 


means the Interstate Commerce Com- 


means a certificate of public convenience 


includes roads, high- 


shall 


means the several States and the District of 


charter carrier by motor vehicle” means any car- 


rier of persons operating motor vehicles for compenSation in interstate | - $. 
exempting school busses if 


children to school and provided they were used for that purpose 


or foreign commerce, not as a common carrier. Carriers of persons 
operating motor vehicles hired or leased for a specific trip or trips shall 
not be considered common carriers for the purposes of this paragraph or 
of paragraph (10). 

(12) The term “ motor carrier” includes both a common carrier by 
motor vehicle and a charter carrier by motor vehicle. 

(b) Nothing in this act shall be construed to include (1) motor vehi- 


cles employed solely in transporting school children and teachers; or (2) 


taxicabs, or other motor vehicles performing a similar service, having | 


| bill? 


a capacity of 
regular 


not more than 
route or between 
or operated by or on 


transportation of hotel 


six passengers and 
fixed termini; or (3) 
behalf of hotels and 
patrons between 


not operated on a 
motor vehicles owned 
used exclusively for the 
hotels and local railroad or 


other common carrier stations and/or for local sight-seeing purposes. 


Mr. PARKER. 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the committee amendment, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the 


i 
Page 4, line 1, after the word “ stations,” insert a period and strike 


out all of line 2. 


Mr. PARKER. 
is to put all sight-seeing busses on the same level, whether 
owned by hotels or any other corporations. Inadvertently they 
were exempted, and this amendment will put them in the class 
where they have to have a permit. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, and ask unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak for 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
unanimous consent to proceed for 20 minutes. 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say in the beginning 
that in questioning or opposing the provisions of this bill, and 
in questioning the judgment of those who favor it, contrary to 
what seems to be the impression of some members of the com- 
mittee, I am questioning the integrity of none of them. 

But I want to say frankly now that I consider this the worst 
piece of legislation that has come before Congress since I have 


Mississippi asks 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of | been a Member of this House. 


} the 





: | If you do not believe that read the provisions of the bill. 
following com- | bill requires that they must apply to the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission and get a permit, and by the time they would hear 
| from 


Mr. Chairman, the object of the amendment | 


Is there objec- | 
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It builds a virtual Chinese wall 
along State lines, so far as the great masses of our people are 
concerned, unless they patronize those favored interests that 
will have practically an exclusive privilege of operating trans- 
portation busses upon the highways of our States and counties, 


| which are built by the taxes of the people we here represent. 


Several members of the committee on yesterday denied that 
this bill gives the Interstate Commerce Commission the right 
to fix rates. Now, you read the bill and you will find that 
before a “certificate” is issued, the man who applies for it 
must publish a schedule of the rates he proposes to charge. If 
Interstate Commerce Commission they are too high 
they can r issue the “certificate.” If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, prompted by some competing line or 
carrier, says they are too low, they can refuse to issue the 
“ certificate ” until he publishes and agrees to charge the scale 
of tariffs with which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
If that is not fixing rates, I want to know what would 
be fixing rates. 

Not only that, but it does more. It puts out of business 
thousands of independent operators in your district and mine. 

Let me cail your attention to these facts—and I was utterly 
surprised at the gentleman from Lllinois |Mr. Denison]. I 
have been trying for seven years to help him get a permit to 
build a bridge across the Ohio River at Cairo in order that the 
people in Kentucky and States farther south might use that 
highway to go north and south, and in order that the people 
of that portion of Illinois might use it. Let us what it 
would mean if this bill were passed. An independent bus owner 
down in the State of Kentucky could not use the road without 
permission of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I pre- 
sume in that portion of Kentucky the people are similar to the 
people in the district which I have the honor to represent, 
because there we haul our school children to school in the 
country districts. Those bus owners use those busses to carry 
people to fairs and to towns, such as Memphis, Nashville, 
Birmingham, Louisville, Cairo, and so forth. They use them 
for other purposes and on other occasions, but when this bill 
becomes a law there will be a concrete wall road 
at the State line so far as they are concerned. 

It will be the same way with the people in your districts. 
Why? We will say here is a man who owns a school bus. 
When I referred to school busses yesterday several of the 
members of the committee became excited and said they were 
they were merely used to 


says 


fuse to 


agrees, 


see 


across the 


haul 


only. 

However, a man who owns such a bus desires to use it for 
other purposes. We have a fair in my town, the North Missis- 
sippi-North Alabama Fair. The people across the State line in 
Alabama want to come to that fair. They go into the com- 
munity and hire the man who owns one of these school busses to 
bring them there. Do you think they can do that under this 
Let us see about that. I want you to take this home to 
your districts, because this is one bill you are going to have to 
answer for. They will be told that if they go across the State 
line without having a permit the owner will be arrested and 
carried before a Federal court and fined $100 for each offense. 
The 


the Interstate Commerce Commission the fair would be 
over and forgotten. It will paralyze those independent bus 
owners over the country who are now using their busses for the 
convenience of the public. 

Not only that, but in where a certificate is required 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would require that the 
operator publish for 30 days the charges he proposes to make for 
carrying passengers, and then they will determine whether or 
not he is charging them enough. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman is mistaken. 
about charging them for a permit. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not say anything about charging them 
for a permit. I said they had to get a permit or certificate 
and then had to publish a schedule of their charges for carrying 
passengers, 

Mr. PARKER. Not if they are operating under a 
The gentleman is mistaken about that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, I believe they 
convenience. 

Mr. PARKER. 

Mr. RANKIN. 

“ certificate ” 


cases 


There is nothing 


permit. 


eall it a certificate of 
That is entirely different. 

Of course, if he is operating on a regular run, 
of convenience will be required, and he must get 
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this “ certificate” of convenience from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. The gentleman wants to be 
The gentleman is talking about these men who are using school 
and it is the perinit that applies here. 

Mr. RANKIN. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


busses 


carrying children to school either have to have a 
permit or a certificate. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 
the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; 

Mr. JOHNSON of 


two matters, 


they will 


No; the gentleman has not read 
I have. 

Indiana. The gentleman is confusing the 
The certificate of convenience and necessity must 
be secured by a man who is running over a regular and fixed 
route, while a permit is that required for a charter carrier, 
who is entitled to go any place. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not care whether it is a permit or a 
certificate you have got to get it from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The gentleman from New York agrees to that and 
the gentleman from Indiana knows that whenever that pro- 
vision goes into effect an independent owner will be put out of 
business, as far as crossing a State line is concerned, unless 
be is operating on a regular run, and then he will probably, 
most probably, suffer the same fate. 

Take the city of Cairo, which is right in the corner of three 
States, you say to the independent bus owners who wish to 
cross the State line that they must have this permit from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and if they undertake to 
operate without it, they will be hauled up in Federal court in 
Arkansas, in Missouri, or in Illinois, one of the States they 
pass through, and right then and there you shut the door in 
their faces and put a stop to this type of transportation, this 
cheap transportation, that has grown up throughout the coun- 
try under this new industry that has been brought about by the 
development of motor transportation. 

Oh, I will tell you what they are after; I will tell you what 
is bchind this bill. It is not the people in the States. They 
were not even heard. The great transportation corporations 
are behind it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 

Mr. RANKIN. Just for a question. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Were 
heard at the meetings of the committee? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; the owners of the big bus concerns 
were, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
it was going on. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
ton and I thought they were heard. 

Mr. RANKIN. Not the men I am talking about. The men 
who own the interstate lines were here, but the independent 
bus owners I am talking about did not know about it. 

Some gentlemen have said that the commission would 
to grant the “ certificate,” 


Will the gentleman yield? 


not the bus owners 


I mean the small ones. 
No; the ones I am talking about did not know 


not 
refuse 


of transportation. 
railroad company 


[I will teil you what they will do. 


owning a railroad line between two extreme 


points will also own a bus line, and they will fix the rates on | 


that bus line at just what they are on the railroad, and, of 
course, when they come before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to complain of an independent carrier they will not say 
they are cutting the rates below those of the railroad, but be 
low those of theiy bus line, which will be one and the same 
thing. 

Not only this, but in this bill you destroy the antitrust laws, 
as the gentleman from Alabama has pointed out. You override 
the constitutions of various States and the antitrust 
various States. 

Not only that, but you paralyze the independent transportation 
system that is used by the people in the smaller communities, 
and along State lines in general. 

You will hear from this bill when you go home and it is 
found out by the people there that under this law they can not 
load up a truck or a bus and go to a show or a ball game or a 
fair across the State line unless they get 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Oh, they say, “We want to protect the public.” 
picious whenever the Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
great corporate interests of the country become so solicitous 
about the safety of the people that they want to put over some 
such legislation as this. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 
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fair. | 


The gentleman knows that if they use these | 
busses us common carriers and use them for purposes other than | 


They were here in Washing- | 


because the rates were lower | 
than the rates of a competing carrier engaged in another kind | 
A large | 





laws of | 


| taken out at Tupelo, Miss. 
a permit from the | 


I get sus- | 
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Mr. RANKIN. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman favor or oppose the 
law in his own State of Mississippi covering the regulation of 
busses in intrastate traffic? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from North Da- 
kota that I leave the passage of laws in the State of Mississippi 
to the legislature of that State. I have heard of no complaint 
of the law of that State. 

I live within 30 miles of the State line, and thousands of 
people from the district I represent cross the State line every 
Sunday, every holiday, in these private busses, and I am not 
willing for them to be denied the privilege of riding over a 
road which they are taxed to build in order that we may stifle 
and strangle the competition which bus transportation has 
brought to the railroads, due to the enormous charges those 
railroads are now permitted to make. 

No wonder the people are resorting to motor-bus transporta- 
tion. Railroad rates are higher to-day than they have ever 
been in the history of this country, and conditions among our 
people are worse than they have been for years. 

Sut you seem to be more solicitous about the railroads than 
you are about the people. They not only charge their usual 
fare, but the Pullman Co. charges its fare, and then, under the 
present law, the passenger who rides on the railroad and uses 
the Pullman car is held up for 50 per cent of his Pullman 
fare, which goes to the railroad, for which they render no 
service whatsoever. I understand it amounts to $37,000,000 a 
year. 

When we tried to repeal this Pullman surcharge a few years 
ago Members threw up their hands in this House in holy horror 
and said, “If you repeal that provision, it will be impossible 
for the railroads to reduce freight rates.” You voted down the 
repeal, and now I would like to hear from all of you who think 
they have reduced freight rates, 

These excess charges have forced the people to resort to bus 
transportation in self-defense, and now you propose to put into 
effect this method of strangulation to deprive them of the pri- 
vate transportation, the cheap transportation, that has come as 
a convenience to the people of your district and of mine. 

Oh, they say “ the safety of the public must be considered and 
we want to make them take out insurance.” Do you think 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, do you think the 
great transcontinental bus lines, do you think the railroad cor- 
porations are any more interested in the welfare of the people 
of your State than are the people themselves? Forty-six out of 
the 48 States have public-service commissions. They can pro- 
tect the people of the various States without perpetrating any 
injustice in doing so. 

Mr. MERRITT. Not in interstate traffic. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, they can. I thought some gentle- 
man would make that statement. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Does the gentleman make the state- 
ment that the States can require the interstate operator to take 
out insurance? 

Mr. RANKIN. 
thing——— 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 


Let me tell the gentleman from Maine some- 


I would just like to have the gentle- 
man on record. Is that the gentleman's statement? 

Mr. RANKIN. The State of Mississippi can require any 
man, even one who cranks up his car, if it wants to do so, to 
take out a driver's license, and take out an insurance policy, 
and some of the States require this. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Will the gentleman answer 
question? 

Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. NELSON 
question? 

Mr. RANKIN. I said they could. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Does the gentleman state to this 
House that the State can impose the requirement of insurance 
on interstate carriers with regard to passengers? 

Mr. RANKIN. They can compel anybody who operates a 
vehicle in the State to give an indemnity bond to protect pas- 
sengers or others from injury at their hands. 

I own an automobile and have an insurance policy. 


my 


Oh, yes. 


of Maine. Will the gentleman answer my 


It was 
If I ran over an individual coming 
through West Virginia or through Ohio or Tennessee or Missis- 
sippi or anywhere else, my policy would cover it. I submit 
that every State in the Union could force the driver. who goes 
through that State to have such a license. 

But even if that were not the case, that is not what brought 
this bill here. It is here to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power over rates, and if you kept the power to fix rates 
out of the bill, its sponsors would lose interest at once. But 
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the object is to put the small men out of business, to put the | 
independent operators out of business, and turn the business | 


over to the great railroad companies, the great transportation 
lines, that will operate and control these bus lines. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN, I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman from Maine asked a moment 
ago whether the State had the right to exercise its power over 
interstate transportation and require insurance. Let us see 
what the committee said about that in its report on page 2: 

As a result, at the present time the interstate transportation of per 
sons by motor carriers is unregulated, except in so far as it is subject 
to control by the States, under their police power, with respect to the 
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epee 
Odedd 

Mr. RANKIN. To send to Washington, under the case 
pointed out, and get a permit would take at least 
possibly a year. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman is perfectly correct. But he 
is speaking of certificates of convenience and necessity for com 
mon carriers, not permits for charter carriers. The bill pro- 
vides that any charter carrier can operate for 90 days after 
the passage of this bill without a permit. If a man going 
to use his bus in interstate he has got 90 days in 


that I 
a week, and 


is 


commerce, 


| which to send a 2-cent stamp to Washington and get his permit, 


but I do not believe, nor do I 


imposition of regulations for the purpose of insuring the public safety | 


and convenience and the exaction of fees for the purpose of defraying 
the expense of administering such regulations, 


Mr. RANKIN. I have no doubt about it. 
not after the transcontinental lines; they own them now. They 
are after the short lines that run across State lines and furnish 
cheap transportation to the masses of our people. 
trying to throttle transportation, kill off competition, and force 
the people to patronize them. 

The fare to-day from here to New York is $5.50 by bus; by 
railroad it is $8.50; and it will be the same by bus after this 
bill passes. 


morning that the rate by bus from Texas to California was $25. 
If this bill passes, the rates will be the | 


By railroad it is $50. 
same by bus. 

lor years the agricultural States have made a fight against 
the freight and passenger rates. Let me sound the warning 
now, that if you pass this bill it will not be two years before 
one will be brought in asking you to apply the same restriction 
to trucks carrying freight. If this policy is carried out, we 


The railroads are | State law to compel a bus engaged in interstate 


They are | 


A Member from the State of Texas told me this | 


will have lost what we have gained by the progress of man in | 


developing the motor vehicle that gave us our only protection 
against the exorbitant charges for freight and passenger trans- 
portation. 
Mr. FULMER 
Mr. RANKIN. 
Mr. FULMER. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


As a matter of fact the Interstate Commerce 


Commission requested this committee to put truck lines in the | 


bill at this time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 
That is the next step 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I say that the only reason the 
truck lines were not put in the bill was that they do not want 
to get in? Had they wanted to get in they would have been 
put in. The bus operators wanted to get in, and we put them 
in. In other words, we are legislating here for the benefit of a 
certain type of people, and we do what they want us to do. 

Mr. RANKIN. When the railroads come in the next time 
and demand that the truck lines be put in, the committee will 
put them in. 

Our people are in distress, money is scarce throughout the 


Of course, they are in favor of it. 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


think the gentleman 
that irresponsible people should 
children to fairs in worn-out busses, busses that 
Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Mr. PARKER. Yes. 
Mr. ANDRESEN. What does the gentleman have to say on 
the question of the right of any particular State under existing 


from Mis 
be carrying 

are unsaf 

utleman yield? 


sissippi believes, 


— 


commerce to 
earry liability insurance? 

Mr. PARKER. I seriously doubt if that 
could be done. No State could demand that a man doing busi- 
ness in interstate commerce should have a lice or liability 
insurance, for such regulation would be an undue burden on in 
terstate commerce. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That hardly 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. PARKER. I am certain that I am correct on that. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman says that he can operate for 
90 days after the passage of this bill without a permit, but that 
is providing he is operating now? 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman 
any time and operate for 90 days? 

Mr. PARKER. After the passage of this bill he 
in which to get a permit. The permit costs him nothing ex 
the writing of a letter to Washington. There is no fee con 
nected with it, but to run he must get the permit and must have 
insurance and a bus that is at least safe. 

Mr. RANKIN. And publish his rates? 

Mr. PARKER. Not with a permit. 


constitutionally 


se 


agrees with the gentleman 


think he can be at 


has 90 vs 


el 
pi 


The gentleman is mis 


| taken. 


gentleman | 


| there owning a bus, and he runs over into Georgia every 
| days. 


country, and those people have to use every opportunity they | 


can to make or save a dollar. Yet these favored interests are 
coming to Congress and asking us to finish the strangulation of 
those people who have benefited for the last 8 or 10 years from 
the use of the motor vehicle. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to correct an impression that perhaps was left 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 


and a permit. 
that the motor line getting a certificate must run between fixed 


Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Does the gentleman mean to tell mx 
a man owning a bus in one State and running it into any 
can not be required by this State to carry enough insurance 
cover liability in any State? 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, no; the gentleman must have 
stood me. 
Mr. PATTERSON. Let us 
which I live is near the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


that 
State 


to 
misunder- 


The town 
man lives 
few 
Does the gentleman mean to tell me that my State can 
not compel that man to take out insurance and prescribe regula- 
tions as to the kind of a bus that he shall operate? 

Mr. PARKER. Absolutely he can not under the present law. 
The gentleman’s State is helpless. I am talking now about inter 


take a concrete case. 


border of Georgia. A 


in 


| state business, picking up and delivering in the gentleman's 


State. He picks up and delivers in the gentleman’s State, he 


| comes under the law. 


regarding | 
the difference between a certificate of convenience and necessity | 
A certificate of convenience and necessity means | 


termini, must be a common carrier, must run over the same | 


route every day, picking up passengers at various points desig- | 


con- 
Your 


nated by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
venience of the public. Let us come now to the permit. 

permit is automatically granted, it costs nothing. 
the object of the committee in putting in the permit? 
perfectly obvious what the reason was, The reason was to stop 
motor busses running in interstate commerce that did not 
carry insurance. That is all that the permit does. 
body can get a permit. 
ton 
under a permit without insurance, and I wish to state to the 
gentleman that we had the Mississippi law under consideration, 


It is 


You have not got to come to Washing- 


you to enact here to-day. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PARKER. Yes, 


What was | 


But any- | 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. And if he goes clear across the State without 
stopping at all—that is your contention? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. But the gentleman does not contend that the 
State would not have the right to pass a law making it a crime 
for anyone to operate a bus through it without ample protection, 
would he? 

Mr. PARKER. Ii it 
burden, you are correct, 

Mr. RANKIN. We have a law in our State to make railroad 


ask unanimous consent to 


were not discriminatory or an undue 


| comply with certain regulations. 


Automatically you get the permit, but you can not operate | 


Mr. PARKER. I was not talking about whether you had a 


| law compelling a man in your State, but I think I am correct in 


| the statement- 
and that is even more regulatory than the law we are asking | 


Mr. RANKIN. Of course, we would not expect to pass a law 
applying to one operator that would not apply to all of them, 

Mr. PARKER. A concrete illustration of what would happen 
is given by the conditions around the city of Philadelphia. 
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| either a certificate or a permit. 
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That much is absolutely cer- 
tain. 

In the instance mentioned by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN] the bus owner in his own town can not take a 
load of passengers to Memphis or Birmingham or some other 
place across a State line without a permit from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He can not make as much as one trip 
as a charter carrier without a permit from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. That’ much is absolutely certain. 

Now, I ask to read section 7 of the bill, on page 13, which 
provides with reference to operators of busses for special trips 

No corporation or person shall operate as a charter carrier by motor 


vehicle in interstate or foreign commerce on any public highway unless 


there is in force with respect to such carrier a charter carrier permit, 
issued by the commission, authorizing such operation; except that any 


charter carrier by motor vehicle in operation on the date of the approval 
of this act may continue such operation for a period of 90 days there- 
after without a charter carrier permit, and if application for a permit 
authorizing such operation is made to the commission within such period 
the carrier may, under such regulations as the commission may prescribe, 
continue such operations until otherwise ordered by the commission. 


The only exception to the rule, that a permit must first be 
obtained from the commission, is where an operator is engaged 


| in the business of accepting charters, that is, hiring his bus out 
to make incidental or special trips at the time this bill is passed, 


Ieusses run from poir in New Jersey over into Philadelphia. 
‘T pick up p ngers in New Jersey, but they do not dis- 
charge them in N Jersey, but in Pennsylval These busses 
I vithout any insurance or regulation, and, as the gentleman 
fre New Jersey 1id the other day, they charge 1 one price 
to 2 er and another price to come back, and nobody has the 
sligh control or regulation over those busse¢ 

Now, I want to take up again the que ns of permits and 
certificate rhey are different as night is from day. The | 
permit i mply the permit to run a bus going hither and yon, 
not na recular route But a certificate iferent In the case 

permit there i regulation as to pric The permittee 

can carry passengers at any price he wants. There is no limit 
to his charge 

No he you come to the certificate, that is a different 
proposition The certificate holder is a common carrier who 

‘ from a given starting point to a given terminus. His 
rates must be uniform and they must be just and reasonable. 
But as to the man the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
is talking about, the small charter operator, his rates are not 
nffex | in the slightest degree by the certificate 

M RANKIN Then under the power that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has to pass upon the schedule of rates, 
it has tl right to regulate th rates charged by a competing 
ne. has he not? 

Mr. PARKER I think not 

Mr. RANKIN. The bill so say 

Mr. PARKER. The rates must just and reasonable. It 

up to the commissioners to say whether the y are or not, 

Mr. RANKIN The mmission has the right to say that you 
shi not charge less than a competing bus lings 

Mr. PARKER. Only if the rate is not just and reasonable. 

Mr. RANKIN So that a competing bus line may be owned 
by a competing railroad and, of course, charging the same rates. 
Therefore these little bus lines that are holding on by the eye- 
brows in your State and in my State, making regular trips, as 
the ntleman has indicated, will simply be put out of business 
by the requirements we put on them. 

Mr. PARKER The gentleman is mixing permits with cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity There is absoiutely 

» control over the rates in the former class. I think the gen- 
leman’s remarks will bear me out in that statement. 


Mr. RANKIN. In order to make a concrete case, I will say 
there is a man operating a bus line, say from my home town, 
Pupelo, to Jasper, the home town of my friend from Alabama 
Mr. BANKHEAD]. making regular runs. 

Che CHAIRMAN Che time of the gentleman from New York 


has expired 

Mr. PARKER Please give me three more minutes 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection to the request of the 
“itheman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. He would have to have a certificate, would 
he not? 

Mr. PARKER Yes 

Mr. RANKIN. He is barely holding on, 

Mr. PARKER. Yes 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, if railroad-owned bus line parallel 
ith it runs from Birmingham to Memphis, for example, and he 
complains, the Interstate Commerce Commission will have the 
power to make this nan on the short-haul charge the same rate 
as the big bus line owned by the railroad on the long haul. 

Mr. PARKER. As was well stated by the gentleman from 
I s [Mr. RayspurNn] yesterday, vou have to put confidence in 
omebodyv somewhere. if you do not believe the Interstate Com- 





merce Commission will do what is fair, then for heaven's sake 
vote against this bill As for myself, I am willing to leave it 
the discretion and the honesty and integrity of the commis- 
that they will not do the things the gentleman from Mis- 
pi has just described. [Applause.] 
rhe CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
] nin ¢ red 
HUDDLESTON Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
ln word 
fhe CHAIRMAN The gentleman from Alabama is recog 
nized Tor fy minutes 
ir. HUDDLESTON Mr. Chairmat he provisions of the 
bill are clear the respect discussed by Mr. RANKIN and Mr. 
PARKER. Bus carriers operating on regular lines from day to 
day are required to obtain “ certificates of convenience and ne 
cessity. Bus carriers that desire doing an incidental business, 
ear g to one place on one day and to other place on an- 
other day by special contract or charter, and not operating on 
regular | are required to obt: “permits.” Nobody can 
operate a bus carrier in interstate comme! without having 
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can continue in that business without a permit for 90 days. 

Any operator who may be in that business at the time this 
bill is passed may continue without a permit for 90 days; but 
nobody can enter that business after the bill is passed and no- 
body can continue in it beyond 90 days unless he has a permit to 
do business. 

What is necessary to get a permit? 
page 14, provides that— 

Applications 
writing, verified 
‘ommission may 


Section 7, subsection (b), 


for such permits shall be made to the commission in 
under oath, and shall contain such information as the 
require. If it appears from the application or from 
furnished that the applicant is fit and able 
properly to form the service performed, then a charter carrier permit 
shall be issued to the applicant by the The commission 
shall specify in the permit the operations covered thereby, and shall 
to the permit, the time from time to time 
thereafter, such terms and to carry out, 
with respect to the operations of such carrier, the requirements estab- 
lished by the commission under section 2 (a) (2). 


information otherwise 


commission. 


at and 


necessary 


of issuance 


conditions as 


are 


For the latter provision refer to page 4, section 2, subsection 
(a) (2): 

To supervise and regulate charter carriers by motor vehicle as pro- 
vided in this act, and to that end the commission may establish reason 
able requirements with respect to qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of employees, safety of operation, and equipment and comfort of 
passengers. 


In short, the school bus that has been referred to, can not be 
operated as a carrier in interstate commerce for a single trip 
without obtaining a permit from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and in order to obtain that permit the application must 


| be made upon oath; it must set forth the requirements specified 


in the bill and shall be isued under such conditions, stipula- 
tions, and terms as the Interstate Commerce Commission may 
prescribe. 

That is the clear meaning of the bill as it is drawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, may we have 
the amendment read again? 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parker]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RANKIN) there were—ayes 69 and noes 5. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. Lira] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


On page 3, line 7, strike out the period and add “over fixed routes 
between fixed termini’; and on page 3, line 10, after the word 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph, and in lieu 
‘other than included in paragraphs (8), (10), and 


(b) of this section.” 7 
Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, the object of this 


amendment is to carry out what is undoubtedly the purpose of 
the bill. It is a friendly amendment to perfect the definitions, 


or 
‘ commerce,” 


thereof insert those 
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The weakness of the definitions is that they try to discriminate 
between the two classes of carriers, on the basis of whether or 
not they are common carriers. AS a matter of fact, many 
charter carriers under Supreme Court decisions are common car- 
riers, so that is not the correct basis of discrimination. 

Under the bill as it is written in section 6 the commission 
requires that carriers who hold certificates shall operate 
fixed routes or between fixed termini. This amendment simply 
places that provision in the definition of the first class, and 
includes in the second class all other operators who are subject 
to this bill. This bill establishes three classes of operators, 

The first is the regular operators, which are called “ common 
carriers.” The second class is the charter carriers, 
third class includes those who are excluded from the bill. Mani- 
festly all not in the first or third classes should be in the second 
class. At the present time, unfortunately, one class of charter 
operators—that those who carry passengers for a_ specific 
fare—are excluded from the definition in this bill and are not 
entitled to operate under its provisions, 

This amendment, if adopted, will give everybody an oppor- 
tunity to be included, either as a regular carrier or as a charter 
carrier. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. Is the amendment that the gentleman from 
California has offered one that was given consideration by the 
legislative drafting service? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. I have conferred with a num- 
ber of the members of the committee in offering the amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. It was discussed in the committee? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes; it was discussed. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I accept the 
offered by the gentleman from California. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN. I would like to have the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Parker]. In the last Congress 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. PArKer] introduced H. R. 
12380, a bill to regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicles 
operating as common carriers of persons on the public high- 
Wiys. 

I would 


is, 


amendment 


attention of 


like to know from the chairman if the bill now 


under consideration, H. R. 10288, is in substance the same bill. | 


Mr. PARKER. In answer to the gentleman I wish to state 
that in principle it is exactly the same, but in detail there are 
some differences. 

Mr. GREEN. In substance the two bills are the same? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. The principle of the bill is exactly the 
sime as the bill to which the genileman has referred, but the 
details are somewhat different. 

Mr. GREEN. 


of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers of my State, 
favored that bill and desired its passage. He petitioned me to 
support said bill, and I desire to carry out his wish. 

Mr. PARKER. I wish to state that the representatives of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers appeared before our 
committee in favor of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN. On yesterday I presented to the House a tele- 
gram from the Florida Railroad Commission urging amend- 
ment to the bill to provide for a joint board. I am now in- 
formed that my colleague |Mr. Mapes] will offer such amend- 
ment. I favor this amendment and trust that it will 
adopted. The Florida 
people of the State and represents the people of the State. Its 
members are Hon. A. S. Wills, Mrs. R. L. Eaton, and Hon. 
FE. S. Mathews, the latter a resident of my own county. This 


be 


f am glad to know that, because Hon. George | 
T. Estabrook, who is secretary of the Florida legislative board | 


on | 


and the | 


public highways are public and that 


}; commerce 


the | 





Railroad Commission is elected by the | 


commission, representative of the people of the State of Florida, | 


favor the joint-board provision and I hope it will be adopted. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 
The CHAIKMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Virginia offers an 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moore of Virginia: 
after the word strike out the 
so that the sentence shall read: 

“(5) The term ‘ certificate’ m«¢ 
issued under this act.” 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 


On page 2, line 


14, 


*“ convenience,” words 


ans a certificate of public convenience 


Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that 


“and necessity,” the fact to which I have just alluded. 


| it is the human nature of the case 


some measure of Federal regulation is important and that this | 


bill in some form will be enacted, but it seems to me that as we 
are undertaking to set up a new system we should proceed very 
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cautiously and endeavor to make as few mistakes as possible, 
and certainly avoid as far as possible giving the legislation a 
monopolistic trend. 

My amendment proposes that the public convenience shall 
the sole determining factor, although, of course, the 
would have the right 
and circumstance, 

The highways are built the public and it is the publie 
welfare and the publi¢c interest which should be considered in a 
plan to regulate the use of the highways. I am unable to pet 
ceive why the bill should go any further than to the 
commission to consider the public convenience. Lt am unable to 
understand why the bill should go beyond that and direct the 
public necessity to be considered. 

I can imagine many cases in which it would not be necessary 
to grant the application for the operation of a motor-vebicle line 
over a highway and yet be altogether in the way of promoting the 
publie convenience. The one point I have in mind, without any 
hostility to the general purpose of the bill, is to focus the alten 
tion of the commission when it comes to act upon the fact that the 
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to take into account pertinent fact 


every 


by 


direct 


the publie convenience is 
the thing that shal! be taken as the basis of its conclusions. 

I am perfectly aware that this language is picked up out of 
existing legislation and that you find it in State legislation, 
but that does not import anything. Lam perfectly aware that 
that language found in the regulate commerce, but 
gentlemen who seize that language from the act to regulate 
overlook the difference between transportation by 
rail, where the railroad companies own the rights of way and 
all the other facilities for which they have paid, and the case 
where the public highways are to be used 
purposes, 

I would like some of the gentlemen 
mittee to tell me what is exactly and precisely meant by the 
term “necessity.” I would like them to forecast how that 
term is going to be construed by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission. I know this: It does not take any prophet to forecast 
that in some where there is a motor-vehicle 
operating, owned by a strong railroad company 
second application, that the railroad company) 
contest altogether upon the term “ necessity.” 

It would come in and admit that to grunt 
eation would in the interest of the publi 
serve the public convenience, but it would say 
sion, “ You are constrained by the language of 
calls for a finding of necessity.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I 
consent to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
‘necessity, and unless some 


is act to 


for transportation 


who belong to the com 


case corporation 
there is a 


would base 


and 


its 


the second appli 
that it would 
to the commis 
the act, which 


he 


from Virginia 


usk 


unanimous 


*You are constrained by the term 
sort necessity can be shown, 
albeit it must be admitted that the public convenience will be 
served, we deny your right to grant the application of 
company which is applying for a certificate” 

I once represented railroad companies and had hardly any 
other clients. Since I have been here I have represented none 
of them. I have no client to-day except the publie and have 
not had since I came to the House. [Applause.}| I have 
prejudice against railroad com Among the men who 
are connected in high positions and in low positions with rail 
road companies I count many of my friends, but [I am will 
ing to vote for a measure that will railroad companic 
the opportunity that afforded by language to which I 
have referred and thus work their will in the administra 
tion of the act. 

Let me tell you this: To-day, very largely 
lines operating in this country are owned by 
that 
privilege of exclusive operation 

Let me show you in what large degree that the case, I 
have here the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued in 1928. The commission made an analysis of conditior 
in eight States, and what was the condition with reference to 
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motor-" 
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furnishes transportation 
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serves territory not also served by 


That is the situation now? It is the situation in this re 
gard that is going to become more extensive and more acute, 
and this bill should not be so framed so as to enable the rail 
carriers to contend that future motor-vehicle companies shall be 
prevented from securing permission to operate because of a 
provision that can be construed so as to deny the right to 
the second or the third or the fourth applicant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. This, gentlemen, I 
thing vou ought seriously to consider. I have the greatest re- 
for this committee. I know the committee has spent a 
great deal of time on the bill. It is a subject of enormous con- 
cern to the entire country, but why not go slowly? Why under- 
take to do everything at once? When it is claimed, as we all 
Claim, that we have in mind only the publie interest, the public 
welfare, the public convenience, Why not stop at that and make 
that specifically the ground upon which the commission is deal- 
ing with applications for certificates? [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The facts stated by the gentleman from Virginia suggest, to 
my mind, a very strong argument in favor of the language in 
the bill, 

There are a great many bus lines in the country started by 
independent bus companies. Many of them, the gentleman 
stated, parallel the railroads. 

» gentleman from Virginia stated the proposition on one 
‘ Suppose these busses or bus lines are being operated by 
independent Operators, and the parallel railroad wants to estab- 
lish a bus line in competition with them—and that is what is 
probably going to take place—then the argument that the gen- 
tlheman has just stated so eloquently will be used against the 
railroad instead of for it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I beg my friend’s pardon; if the 
railroad can show that the public convenience will be helped by 
the railroad being granted a certificate, it will get the cer- 
tificate. 

Mr. 


sity.” 


mileage is wholly noncom 


rail lines. 


ask unanimous 


request of the 


think is some- 


spect 


as 


DENISON. The term “public convenience and neces- 
gentlemen, has been definitely construed by the courts. 
It is a term that is well understood. At the time the report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was written 40 States and 
the District of Columbia required certificates of convenience 
and necessity for the operation of intrastate busses. Since then 
additional States have passed legislation with similar 
requirements. 

Gentlemen, these questions have all been presented to the 
State legislatures. The States have had these same problems 
which we are now meeting; and to say that we ought to throw 
aside this principle row and adopt a new one, in the light of 
the experience of the different State legislatures, it seems to me 
would be unwise. They have considered the same problem, and 
they have said in their laws—and it is provided in the law of 
the State of the gentleman from Virginia—that before a bus 
company shall be allowed to operate in the State of Virginia 
or in any of these other States they must apply to their public 
utility commission or commerce commission and obtain a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. In just a moment. 

Now, what does that mean? Should we not be willing to act 
in the light of the experience that we find in the different 
States? We are not trying to do anything new here. We are 
following the States. The gentleman from Virginia said, “ Why 
be in a hurry?” 

Why, gentlemen, our committee has been criticized because 
we have delayed this legislation as long as we have. It has 
been pending before our committee for several years. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce acts slowly on mat- 
ters of this kind and only acts after very careful study, and we 
have only acted after a great deal of pressure. 

The term “certificate of public convenience and necessity” 
means a certificate which is granted in view of the public con- 
venience and the public necessity. Both terms are necessary, 
it seems to me, to properly mect the situation. 

If there is no public necessity for a bus line being in opera- 
tion, why should it be? Why, gentlemen, the streets and the 
highways of this country belong to the people. They are 
crowded now, and as you approach the great centers of popula- 
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tion you can hardly get along with your private cars on the 
highways. Why should we permit selfish interests to come in 
and establish any number of bus lines they may want to estab- 
lish and usurp the highways for a profit to the inconvenience 
of the people who travel in private conveyances. When they 
apply for the right to use the highways for profit, why should 
we hot require that they shall show there is a public necessity 
for it the same as that there is public convenience? 

This term has been well understood in this country for years 
and has already been interpreted by the courts. We know what 
it means and we ought to follow the precedents established in 
the States 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more in order that I may not be discourteous to 
the gentlemen who may want to ask questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. I now yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask the gentleman if this move to strike 
out this language would not result in defeating one of the 
primary purposes of the legislation, which is the standardiza- 
tion and the stabilization of the bus business? 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman is exactly right. 

Mr. COX. Just one more observation, if the gentleman will 
permit. The public convenience might be better served by a 
dozen bus lines operating between two points, whereas public 
necessity might require but a half dozen; there would be busi- 
ness sufficient to take care of and to maintain one-half dozen 
lines, whereas public convenience being best served by a dozen, 
would result in the breakdown of all of them. 

Mr. DENISON. Exactly; the gentleman has answered the 
whole argument in that short statement. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSON. If that can be interpreted in that way, you 
ean relieve the highway of a multitude of busses. 

Mr. DENISON. If they are of no public necessity. 

Mr. HUDSON. Take, as an illustration, from Detroit to 
Pontiac is 25 miles, and the Grand Trunk might put on what 
would be known as the local train, running every hour. Then 
there could be no necessity for a bus line between those points. 
There might be a convenience but no necessity for it, so the 
motorist could be relieved of the congestion that would occur 
from busses on the line, 

Mr. DENISON. I think it 
leave out the word “ necessity.” 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman gives full approval 
to the views of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] in this 
that the word “ necessity ” has a more restrictive meaning, and 
though the gentleman from Georgia, by way of illustration, 
refers to six or five companies serving two termini, it might be 
aa to the logical conclusion of restricting it to one, might 
t not? 

Mr. DENISON. , Depending on the circumstances. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. But the word “necessity” puts a 
more restrictive meaning on the phrase, and vests a broader 
discretion in the commission. 

Mr. DENISON. It does. Now take the case of any particular 
public highway and if there is an efficient bus line over that 
highway and there is no public necessity—that does not mean 
private necessity—the certificate ought not to be granted. 

Let us take the illustration mentioned by the gentleman from 
Virginia. Here is a bus line operating, for instance, between 
Richmona, Va., and Washington. There may be a parallel rail- 
road line and the railroad company may conclude that the bus 
line is getting its business and it may want to put the bus line 
out of business. Of course the railroad could go before the 
commission and claim that their new bus line would be a public 
convenience. But suppose the commission should say, “ That 
may be true, but there is no public necessity for it’; the public 
is already amply served, and therefore they would not grant the 
certificate for the operation of another bus line. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman said that it might re- 
strict it to one line, but suppose there was no bus line in the 
territory that was being served and that the territory would be 
served by the railroad alone. If there was no necessity for the 
one bus line it could be kept out. 

Mr. DENISON. That situation could not arise. The gentle- 
man states an impossible case, I think. 
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would be a serious mistake to 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. We naturally have great re- 
spect for the report of the committee. However, I am im- 
pressed by the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Moore]. The gentleman from Illinois has not 
answered the real point to my satisfaction. 

Mr. DENISON. What is the real point? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. It is this: 
ment 
one wants to build another line to compete with it, but in the 
case of the use of the public highway it should not be a matter 
of necessity to so use but solely is a public convenience. That 
is one point. The other is this: 
sion is it not a part of the public convenience if there is a flock 


While the require- 


of busses coming down the highway and thereby working a bur- | 


den and inconvenience to shut them off under convenience pro- 
vision, and the question of necessity is not involved? I 
sure that the gentleman has put his finger on the dangerous 
thing. Convenience will be lost sight of for the sake of 
necessity. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman must not omit the word 
“public.” It is the public convenience and necessity in general. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If the gentleman will yield, I would 
like to ask my colleague if this bill gives to the Federal Govern- 
ment any more power to regulate interstate motor-bus traffic 
than the State now has to regulate intrastate traffic? 

Mr. DENISON. No; the bill does not give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission one particle more power than the State 
commissions have over busses in their own States. Gentlemen, 
the recommendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
entitled, I think, and our committee thought it was entitled to 
great weight, and the commission has recommended to Congress 
that we require this provision—require interstate bus operators 
to obtain a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly agree 
with the purposes which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] seeks to further by this amendment, but I think the 
amount and variety of the discussion on this motion to strike 
out these two words illustrates the dangers into which we are 
running. We are proposing to extend Federal regulation to the 
interstate motor bus, to determine the principles of regulation, 
and to set up the standards, These words “ public convenience 
and necessity ” constitute the one essential standard of this 
bill, and we did not select those words haphazard, at random, 
or carelessly. The gentleman from Virginia is a good deal bet- 
ter lawyer than I am, but he knows that the words “ public 
necessity and convenience” for 20 years have been construed, 
not by taking one word like “ public” or emphasizing the word 
“ convenience” or carrying the word “ necessity ” perhaps to its 
ultimate meaning; but the words “public convenience 
necessity,” as a phrase, as I can best express it, in 46 States and 
in Federal regulation, have come to mean that which, taking 
everything into consideration, is in the public welfare and 
interest. 

If we do away with this standard, which is the only fixed, def- 
inite standard that we have found available so to employ—the 
one that has received repeated judicial definition and interpreta- 
tion for a quirter of a century, the meaning of which is well 


understood, and attempt to set up a new one, we are losing all | 


the advantages of previous judicial decisions that 


have been 
going on in the States and in the Nation. 


Here is a phrase 


satisfaction. I think the gentleman from Virginia would agree 
with me that those words are used as a phrase. You can not 
consider them apart from each other. 
accomplish the very result which the gentleman has stated he 
wants to accomplish by the proposed change in the definition. 
Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 
Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, we 
the definition as set out in the bill 
of public convenience and necessity.” 
on in the bill we have provided under what conditions this cer- 


section 5, on page 10, language which I believe pertinent ?— 


Sec. 5. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b), a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity shall be issued to any applicant therefor, | 
authorizing the whole or any part of the operations covered by the ap- 
plication, if it is found that the public convenience and necessity will 
be served by the operations authorized. 


: es - ; r | holding 
of necessity is logical where there is a railroad and some | h ing that 


Under the convenience provi- | 


am | 


and | 


| Gastonia, N. C., 
| that 


They are intended to | 
| months, 


| it is not a public necessity. 


are now dealing only with | 
of these words, “ certificate | 
Is it not true that later | 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman has simply reiter- 
ated, or that section reiterates, the definition. The commission 
is precluded from granting the application unless it is able to 
find that the public convenience and necessity will be served. 
Let me say to my friend from Maine that the decisions of the 
courts, so far as my examination extends, do not 
the term “necessity” shall not be construed as 
absolute necessity; but my difficulty is that I do not know 
what is going to be the measure or degree of necessity required 


Odd d 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


ro beyond 


| by the commission when it comes to interpret the act. 


Mr. NELSON of Maine. Is it not true that in every case 
and in every law in which those words are used much has to be 
left to the discretion of the regulatory body; and is not such 
discretion absolutely essential? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And if that be true, why are you 
not content with public convenience, which leaves everything to 
the discretion of the commission? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I answer the gentleman as best I 
can. We are passing a law—if this proposed act becomes a 
law—and are turning its administration over to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Somebody applies for a certificate, and 
the commission turns for guidance to the law. After they have 
heard the facts they find that if public convenience and neces- 
sity so require they may grant a certificate; otherwise, not. 
We have selected that standard because it seems to be the only 
available standard, the one that has been used for years in 
16 States, the one that has received repeated judicial inter- 
pretation. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, it is true, as said by the 
preceding speakers, that this language “ convenience and neces- 
sity” are in the existing transportation act, and it is true, 
as said by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Netson] that their 
meaning is well understood. That is all too true with us, and 
under that well-understood meaning I want to show you to 
what length and extremity of power the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has gone. The Piedmont & Northern Railway Co. 
proposed to establish an electrified railroad system through 
the Southeastern Siates, centering in North Carolina and South 
Carolina. They started building around Charlotte, N. C., as one 
center, and sending their branch lines out as feeders. At the 
same time they started building from Greenville, S. C., as an- 
other center, and sending their branch lines to Greenwood, An- 
derson, and Spartanburg, S. C., and then when they got ready, 
having established these concentration points, as it were, to 
connect up the end at Spartanburg, S. C., with the end at 
a distance of less than 60 miles, they were told 
they would have to go before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and obtain a certificate of convenience and neces 
sity. When they applied for that, 11 steam railroads—I think it 
was—every steam railroad operating in the South Atlantic region 
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‘ : ; ‘ | was there to fight this little electrified railroad, and they in- 
that has been used by the States for some years with perfect | 


sisted that it was not in the interest of public necessity, because 
it would virtually parallel the Southern system between Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Greenville, S. C. 

And after having the thing threshed out for months and 
with testimony taken by the volume, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission comes out and in substance says, “ 7 
The Southern Railroad can haul 
every ounce of freight that is necessary between Spartanburg 
and Gastonia. And although the Piedmont & Northern people 
have money to build a new line, and have money to back it, and 
are willing to make the business venture and take the risk, we, 


Ane 
wo 


on Z f | the commission, will not let you play that sort of game.” 
tificate denominated the certificate of convenience and necessity, | 


but which might be perhaps denominated by almost anything, | 
shall be issued, and will the gentleman permit me to read from | 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it would be a public 
convenience, but not a public necessity? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes; and everybody was for it except those 
steam-railroad people who were fighting it. It is in the interest 
of public convenience, and although we applied to the court to 
enjoin the Interstate Commerce Commission from putting this 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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order into effect, the court denied it, and we put it up just last 
week to the Supreme Court of the United States, and the Su- 
preme Court denied us a writ of error. And now we are going 
down there with pick and shovel and begin to dig, and they 
have got to file an injunction, and we will fight it out along 
that line for a few more years. 

Now, why put that power into the hands of this commission? 

Why put into the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the power to interfere with a little bus line that operates 
ACTOSS 
to fight for its rights? 

Mr. OCONNOR of Oklahoma. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN, Yes. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Is not that 
putting the language in? The commission 
‘necessity’ so largely that they can not 
of “ convenience.” 

Mr. McSWAIN. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


danger of 
the word 
see the significance 


the 
uses 


Yes. The trouble is this: We afraid 
that the word “ necessity ” will be so construed, 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, like the gentleman from Maine 
{Mr. Netson], I am in sympathy with the purpose of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. If I thought that that word 
“necessity” would be construed in the ordinary meaning of 
the word I would favor the amendment. gut I think this 
language is in all the State statutes, and I know of no case 
where it has been held to mean necessity in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word. We are providing for joint boards in the case 
of two States, and many gentlemen are desirous of extending 
that to more than two States. You have in the State statutes 
the words “convenience and necessity” and have been apply- 
ing them in the States. The meaning of the words “ con- 
venience and necessity ” has received judicial determination. 

Last week in New Jersey the supreme court, so I am in- 
formed, held in substance that the word “ necessity’ must be 
construed in the light of and held against a railroad that had 
contested a bus certificate on that ground that the railroad was 
rendering adequate service. The court that the bus line was a 
different type of transportation and that had to be considered. 
you up a joint board between New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. They have been applying these words “ con- 
venience and necessity ” in one way, and you introduce a new 
phrase to be applied to the interstate commerce between two 
States, would that not lead to confusion? 

Let me give you some decisions rendered in construing these 
terms. In the case of the Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co., 
against Oklahoma, in 1926, it was held that in granting a certifi- 
cate the commission must be convinced that the proposed service 
will accommodate the public and that a reasonable public 
demand exists. The court held— 

Necessity not mean essential or absolutely indispensable, but 
that the resulting condition where the proposed service is asked would 
be such an improvement in the existing mode of transportation as to 
justify the expense of making the improvement. 


In 1917 the New York Commission held that public con- 
venience and necessity exists when the proposed facility will 
meet a reasonable want of the public and supply a need if the 
existing facilities, while in some sense sufficient, do not ade- 
quately supply that need. 

Personally I have always felt that the word “ necessity ” was 
an unhappy word to use. I regret that it has been used. It 
sounds illogical to say that the public necessity requires it. 
If it is an absolute necessity, of course, it requires it. 

But here is a phrase that has long been in the law, not only 
with respect to railroads but in motor transportation. If this 
language had not been used heretofore, it would be different. 
But here is the language used, and I know of no railroed that 
has been able to prevent.competition by invoking the words 
“certificate of convenience and necessity.” 

Mr. McSWAIN. If we strike out the word “ necessity ” 
use the words “ public convenience,” and if the court desires to 


are 


Suppose 


set 


does 


” 


they will find it. 

Mr. HOCH. 
this debate. The word “convenience” alone would lead to 
argument in the interpretation. It might be held to mean just 
what the old phrase means or it might be held to suggest merely 
the desirability, from the standpoint of a very few people, to 
have additional operations. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman’s time has expired. All 
tine has expired on the amendment. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Moore]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it, 


State lines and has not money enough to employ lawyers | 


and | 


I am not so sanguine about the court reading | 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 51, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, would it be in-order to offer a 
perfecting amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to offer a perfecting amendment, 
which I will send to the Clerk’s desk. I will not debate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Winco: Page 2, line 14, before the word 
convenience,” insert the word “ welfare.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. WINGo) there were—ayes 28, noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama _ /[Mr. 
HwupDDLESTON] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Marcu 14 


“ 


Amendment offered by Mr. HvuppLeston: Page 1, line 4, strike out 
section 1 and insert in. lieu thereof the following: 


“That no carrier shall operate or use a motor vehicle for the trans- 
portation of passengers as &@ common carrier for hire in interstate or 
foreign commerce within the United States, unless there is in force with 
respect to such vehicle a surety bond conforming to the requirements 
of this act. The surety bond— 

“(1) Shall bind the surety thereunder to compensate any person 
(other than such carrier or an officer or employee thereof) for personal 
injury, death, damage to and loss of property, and failure to perform in 
whole or in part any contract of carriage—if and to the extent that such 
carrier is liable therefor by law, and if the injury, death, damage, loss, 
or failure occurs in connection with or as a result of such operation 
or use, 

(2) Shall be in such amount and with such sureties as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission deems adequate for the protection of the 
public interest. 

“(3) Shall include such terms and conditions, not in conflict with any 
other provision of this act, as the commission may prescribe as neces- 
sary for the protection of the public interest. 

“(4) Shall not require the payment of compensation under the bond 
of more than $5,000 in the case of immediate death, or of more than 
$7,500 in the case of injury or of death other than immediate death. 

“(5) May limit the amount of compensation under the bond for dam- 
age to or loss of baggage by any one person to a value of the baggage 
declared in writing by the passenger or agreed upon by the carrier and 
passenger, if the carrier establishes and maintains differentials in its 
rates based upon such value and approved by the commission as just and 
reasonable, 

“(G6) Shall include a provision appointing the carrier as the attorney 
of the surety under such bond upon whom process may be served in any 
suit instituted as provided in section 3, and a provision whereby the 
surety consent that in any such suit service upon the carrier shall con- 
stitute service upon the surety. 

“Sec. 2. No surety bond required by this act shall be held in force 
for the purposes of this act until approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as being in conformity with the requirements of section 1. 
Upon the approval of any such bond, the commission shall issue a cer- 
tificate of approval to the carrier and such copies thereof as may be 
necessary. No motor vehicle shall be operated or used by any carrier 
for the transportation of passengers for hire as a common carrier in 
interstate or foreign commerce within the United States unless there 
is posted in such vehicle, in accordance with such regulations as the 
commission may prescribe, a copy of the certificate of approval of the 
commission. If at any time the commission finds that a surety bond 
then in force is not in such amount or with such sureties as the com- 


Shalt ouak- iinnt tie ; - eo | mission deems adequate for the protection of the public interest, or 
nd out what was meant, it will read this debate here and there | otherwise fails to conform to the requirements of section 1, the commis- 


sion shall declare that the surety bend is no longer in force for the 
purposes of this act. 

“Sec. 3. Any person entitled to compensation under a surety bond 
required by this act may recover thereon in any court of competent 
jurisdiction in a suit against the surety in which the carrier shall be 
joined as a party defendant; except that no district court of the United 
States whose territorial jurisdiction lies within any State shall have 
jurisdiction of any such suit solely upon the ground that the right of 
recovery arises under a law of the United States or that the suit is be- 
tween citizens of different States. Recovery upon any such bond shall 
not be held to preclude recovery against the carrier for liability in ex- 
cess of the amount of the recovery upon the bond. This act shall not 
be held to extinguish any remedy or right of action under other law. 
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“Sec. 4. Any carrier operating or using a motor vehicle in violation 
of the provisions of this act shall be subject to a civil penalty of $100, 
to be collected in a civil suit brought in the name of the United States. 
In the case of each motor vehicle so operated or used, each day or part 
thereof during which such operation or use continues shall, for the pur- 
poses of this section, be deemed a separate violation. 

“Spc. 5. As used in this act— 

“(a) The term ‘interstate or foreign commerce’ means commierce 
between any place in a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, and 
any place outside thereof; or between points within the same State or 
Territory or within the District of Columbia but through any place out- 
side thereof. 

“(b) The term ‘motor vehicle’ means any land vehicle propelled by 
an internal-combustion engine, electricity, or steam, except a vehicle 
propelled only upon a rail or rails, and includes any vehicle attached 
or propelled by any such vehicle. 

“(c) The term ‘ United States,’ when used in a geographical sense, 
means the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia, 
but does not include possessions of the United States. 

“ Sec. 6. The Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized to make 
such regulations as may be necessary to execute its functions under this 
act.” 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I think all debate on this sec- 
tion has been closed. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, de- 
bate was closed simply on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, debate on the section and all 
amendments thereto was closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate on the section and all amend- 
ments thereto has been closed. There is no debate on the 
merits of the amendment submitted. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for five minutes on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON] asks unanimous consent to address the House for 
five minutes on the amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
I have offered is a reproduction of the bill H. R. 7630. It is 
what is known in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce as the “subcommittee bill.” I did not draft it, but 


I was on the subcommittee and made my contribution to it. 
Some two years ago this legislation being before the com- 


mittee was referred to a subcommittee. The 
gave the subject very careful consideration and reported the 
bill which is embodied in the amendment offered as a substitute 
for this bill. The committee paid no attention whatever to the 
report of the subcommittee, took no action upon it, and has 
given it no consideration. The subcommittee bill was drawn 
with an eye single to the public welfare; it granted no special 
privileges, so, of course, nobody wanted it and we could not 
get it heard. 


Attention has been called to the fact that the States have | 


every power to correct and deal with all abuses in the bus car- 
rier industry, with the possible exception of requiring insurance 
or indemnity bonds from the bus operators. This amendment 
gives the Interstate Commerce Commission that power. Under 
it the overators are required to provide all reasonable indemnity. 

With the power already in the States, and with this amend- 
ment, every abuse whatsoever pointed out by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its report or testified to before our 
committee by even partisan witnesses will be taken care of in 
the fullest detail. It does not provide for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. The amendment does not require that 
parties desiring to operate busses shall get certificates nor does 
it require them to get permits. It leaves competition in the bus 
business, and that as the subcommittee agreed was the right 
thing to do. 

I offer this amendment as a matter of duty. I am willing to 
legislate upon the subject of busses. I am willing to go as far 
as necessary for the protection of the public welfare. 
not go, at the behest of anybody, to the extent of granting a 


monopoly upon the public highway to private profit makers. | 


If you want to protect the public interest, adopt this amend- 
ment. If you want to give monopolies and throttle competition, 
then vote against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HvuppLeston ]}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the commission 
(1) To supervise and regulate common carriers by motor vehicle as 
provided in this act, and to that end the commission may establish 


Mr. Chairman, the amendment which | 


subcommittee | 


I will | 
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reasonable requirements with respect to continuous and adequate serv 
ice at just and reasonable rates, a uniform system of accounts and 
reports, qualifications and maximum hours of service of employees, 
safety of operation and equipment, comfort of passengers, and pick-up 
and delivery points whether on regular routes or within defined locali- 
ties or districts ; 

(2) To supervise and regulate charter carriers by motor vehicle as 
provided in this act, and to that end the may establish 
reasonable requirements with respect to qualifications and maximum 
hours of service of employees, safety of operation and equipment, and 
comfort of passengers; and 

(3) To and 
tion of this act. 

(b) Any person, corporation, or State board may make complaint in 
writing to the commission alleging a failure by any motor carrier to 
comply with the requirements established under this section. If, after 
any complaint, it is decided, in accordance with the procedure 
provided in section 3, that the motor carrier hag failed to comply with 
such requirements, an appropriate order shall be issued. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and members of the comnrittee, one of the 
most outstanding chairmen of public-service commissions in the 
United States is John F. Shaughnessy, chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of Nevada. He has added much to the 
sum of knowledge on transportation as it affects western freight 
rates. I understand Mr. Shaughnessy was in favor of the bill 
last year. I understand he has expressed his acceptance of 
H. R. 7954. However, H. R. 7954 is not identical with the pres- 
ent bill, H. R. 10288, in several very important paragraphs. I 
have taken the floor particularly to insert in the Recorp four 
short pages which Mr. Shaughnessy has written me in protest 
against H. R. 10288, those pages being as follows: 


commMission 


prescribe rules regulations for the proper administra- 


such 


PUBLIC SERVICD COMMISSION OF NEVADA, 


Carson City, March 7, 1930, 
Hon. SAMUEL S. ARBNTZ, 
Congressman at large from 

DEAR CONGRBSSMAN ARENTzZ: Set 
telegram of March 4: 

“To our Senators and Representative in Congress: 

“Ata held in Reno, 
was resolved that our Senators and Representative in 
Hon. Key PitTMan, Tasker L. Oppip, and SamMvue. 8S 
morialized to oppose the Parker bus bill, H. R. 10202, 
bill, S. 6, on the ground that they are a dangerous invasion 
sovereignty and that Congress should not invade the 
Nevada. 


Nevada, Washington, D. C. 
forth 


below is confirmation of our 


regular meeting of the commission, March 3, it 
the 
ARBNTz be me- 
and the Couzens 
of State 
police power of 


Congress, 


“ (Signed) PuBLIc SERVICE COMMISSION OF NEVADA.” 


This action was taken at a regular the commission in 
Reno, March 3, wherein it was unanimously resolved that our Senators 
and Representative in Congress be memorialized to both 
Parker bill and the Couzens bill, H. R. 10202 and S. 6. This is a re 
versal of the indorsement which this commission tarker 
bill, H. R. 15621, on February 5, 1929, during the previous session of 


Congress. 


meeting of 


the 


opi ose 


gave to the 


Set forth below is telegram from Hon. SaAmurn S. Arentz of March 6, 
asking for a statement of particulars covering this commissi 
tions and our response theyeto: 


on's objec- 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
To Public Service Commission of Nevada: 
Bus bill will be debated for the next few days, and I 
know in what particular it meets with your objection.” 
(Signed) SAMUEL S 


March 6, 1930 


would like to 
ARENTZ. 
Nev 1930. 


CARSON CITY, , March 6, 


Hon. SAMUEL S. ARENTZ, 
Congressman at Large from Nevada, Washington, D. C 

Your wire 6th, Nevada commission opposed to th 
tion of busses for the following reason 

1. By exercise of State’s police power over the franchising of 
and regulation of intrastate rates and services we 
trol of stage lines conveniently at hand. The 
is important in controlling the number that 
the interstate sufficient regulation 
port doctrine if interstate regulation 
will thereafter the meas 
ably be state-wide in application 

2. Interstate stage rates not important at present nor for the fu 
because rapid improvements in the art holding fares around 2 and 2'%4 
cents per mile, compared with 3.6 cents railroad fare We 
not want this condition disturbed by monopolistic control that would 
follow under interstate regulation. 

3. Occupancy of the fleld of regulation power, and tele- 
phone lines by Congress can not adequately safeguard State jurisdic- 
tion under the sweep of the commerce clause and adjudicated cases. 


interstate regula 
busses 
have adequate con 
franch 
remain in 
Under the 
is provided for, interstate 
of our 


intrastate sing 
ean profitably 
service and is Shreve 
rates 
become ure intrastate rates and pro 


ture, 


” 


coach do 


over stage, 
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In other words, the jurisdiction of our State legislature, courts, and 
would be destroyed and ultimate power and jurisdiction 
would thereafter reside in Washington, far removed from patrons of 
these local services in Nevada, with consequent delay and expense. 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF NEVADA, 


com Mission 


The principle involved in these bills is identically the same. The only 
difference being a question of degree, perhaps. We are apprehensive 
about this legislation for the reason that if Congress shall occupy the 
field nothing can in the end forestall the sweep of the commerce clause 
and adjudicated cases, and this will be especially true, we believe, under 
the Shreveport doctrine. See Houston E. & W. Railway v. United 
States (234 U. S. 342); and again in American Express Co. v. Caldwell 
(244 U. 8. 617); and again in C. B, & Q. Railroad v. Wisconsin Railroad 
Co, (257 U. 8. 563). 
the reasonableness of the intrastate rates and without regard to pe- 
conditions, that because intrastate 


cullar local rates were lower than 


interstate rates they amounted to discrimination and therefore a burden | . y 
| the chairman of the committee has taken that viewpoint. 


on interstate commerce, 

The Shreveport case was decided under section 3 of the act to regu- 
Since that time the interstate commerce act, as 
the transportation act of 1920, has been enlarged by the 
insertion of section 13, paragraphs 3 and 4. Paragraph 4 is a restate- 
the Shreveport doctrine (257 U. 8. 563), while paragraph 3 
provides that “ State regulating bodies” may be called in to act in a 
cooperative capacity with the Interstate Commerce Commission—that is, 
if they have the organization, the time, and the appropriation, which 
few have 


late commerce, 


defined by 


ment of 


very 
thereafter participate in executive conferences for the final disposition 
The States have found in the railroad cooperative cases, 
hown every courtesy by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that the plan is cumbersomé at best and entirely too slow and expensive 
relief to the people. It has frozen the entire rate 
intrastate rates dependent on the level 


business. 


of such cases 
although 
in giving structure 
and made 
interstate 


clearly indicates how burdensome and difficult these cases become, and 
the State commissions will, we believe, be unable to devote the time and 
attention necessary for such hearings, arguments, and executive con- 
ferences, as may be necessary, if the field of interstate regulation is 
broadened as proposed in the Parker and Couzens bills. 
sons it is our view that we are getting too far afield and that 
services close to the people, where the utility is rendering the service, 
and without being required to incur the expense of appeals to some 
tribunal sitting at Washington. 

The Supreme Court has laid down the rule that while a State com- 
mission may not regulate interstate power, natural gas, and water at 
its source it can nevertheless regulate it at the points of delivery. 
(Pennsylvania Gas Co. v. Public Service Commission (1920), 252 U. 8. 
23; Public Utilities Commission v. Attleboro Steam & Electric Co. 
(1927), 273 U. 8S. 83.) Moreover, it has laid down the rule that while 
the States may not interfere with interstate stage operations, they can 
apply adequate road taxes, promote safety upon the highways and 
conservation in their use, require indemity bonds, grant or deny right to 
operate intrastate, and provide for regulation of local rates and services, 
(Motor Vehicle Cases, 267 U. 8. 307; 267 U. S. 317; 235 U. 8. 610, 622; 
242 U. S. 160, 167; 266 U. S. 570, 576; 271 U. S. 583.) 

As these and other decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
carry adjudicated principles, under which the State commissions can 
effectively regulate stage, power, and telephone lines, this is seemingly 
ali that is necessary for the time being, and this is especially true in 
so far as no new or remedial regulatory steps are taken in the proposed 
bills, and in so far as they amount only to a duplication of regulation— 
plus centralization at Washington—which, as before noted, will slow up 
the machinery, seriously interfering with intrastate rate adjusiments, 
and prove burdensome in cost to the patrons of these utilities. 

With best wishes, we are very truly yours, 

PuBLIc SERVICE COMMISSION OF NEVADA, 
J. F. SHavuGHnessy, Chairman, 


His disagreement with the Interstate Commerce Committee 
is directed particularly to what is called the Shreveport doc- 
trine. It is my understanding that if section 14 of the old bill 
is adopted and placed in this bill it will meet his objections to 
this bill as far as his objection to the Shreveport doctrine is 
concerned. This is one of the most important bills before Con- 
gress during my membership. We should study it most care- 
fully and debate it fully. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia 
interrupt him? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What I understand the gentleman 
to mean is that this official in his State desires to protect the 
absolute authority of the State over intrastate movement, 


Will the gentleman allow me to 


In these cases it was found, without regard to | 


to hear rate cases, to thereafter sit in arguments, and | . a A 
| amount to; namely, that the joint board will consist of mem- 


of rates fixed for 
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Mr. ARENTZ. He does not want any question raised as to 
the authority of a State over intrastate transportation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. He does not want to run the risk 
of some such decision as was had with respect to intrastate 
railroad transportation in the Minnesota cases and the Shreve- 
port cases 

Mr. ARENTZ. In some well-known cases which were decided, 
I think, adverse to the common interest, and as Mr. Shaughnessy 
is so well known all over the United States for his far-sighted 
knowledge of railroad matters in every particular, I think I 
can safely follow him. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. I wish to state to the gentleman that when 
the proper time comes I am going to offer an amendment cover- 
ing practically what the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I am very glad to hear that. I am very glad 
In 
this House we seldom hear an expression given by a chairman 
which is contrary to the public good. I am glad the gentleman 
in this case—which I think is true in all cases—wants to be 
fair. 

Now, another thing, and a very important thing in my estima- 
tion, and that is the point brought out, I think, by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas and also by the gentleman from Illinois 
and the gentleman from Maine, to the effect that a board of two 
State commissioners—because, after all, that is what it will 


bers of public service commissions—will be appointed to act in 
the place of the Interstate Commerce Commission in cases 
affecting two States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nevada 
has expired. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


Our experience in the matter of cooperation in the railroad-rate cases proceed for two additional minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think that should be broadened to cover at 
least three States, and I think the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


For these rea. | 02 Should have the authority in this bill to delegate to any 


we | 
should get back to first principles, viz, retain regulation of rates and | 


number of States, reaching from Florida, for instance, to Maine, 
the right to get together and discuss matters connected with the 
operatinn of interstate bus lines running all along the Atlantic 
States. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Was Mr. Shaughnessy’s suggestion 
that there be a declaration in this law to the effect that we do 
not intend to interfere with intrastate operation? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. Section 14, I think, would cover that, 
although I do not say he would be entirely satisfied with it. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Does the gentleman think that 
such a declaration on our part would change the law with re- 
spect to the relative rights of the States and the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I want to absolutely safeguard the States, 
and therefore I think it would be worth while to have such 
a declaration in the bill. There is another declaration in this 
bill waich a few years ago would have been called revolutionary 
by nearly every Member of this House, and that is the declara- 
tion that there shall not be any value attaching to the license 
which may be given by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to operate motor busses between States, and that any value 
which such license might have shall not be considered in rate 
making. If we had done that with regard to the Water Power 
Commission and if we had done that with regard to the original 
Interstate Commerce Commission act, we would have saved to 
the public millions and millions, if not hundreds of millions of 
dollars, in rail rates every year. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I want to say in regard to the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Shaughnessy that that was very carefully 
considered in the committee. We felt we certainly could not 
change the basic law of the land or the rights of the Federal 
and State Governments simply by stating in the bill that we 
are not going to violate any law. I do not think such a declara- 
tion would add anything. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If a decision is rendered by a Federal court 
to the effect that an interstate rate shall be so and so, then I 
say we must specifically provide in this bill that such rates will 
not interfere with the intrastate rates or the police power of the 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nevada 
has again expired. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers a” 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Patrerson: Page 4, line 9, after the word 
“rates,” strike out the comma, insert a semicolon and the words “ but 


no permit shall be denied by reason of a lower rate proposed by other | 


lines so long as they measure up to all of the requirements.” 

Mr. BURTNESS. 
against the amendment that it is not germane to the section 
involved. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 
of order a moment? 

Mr. BURTNESS I will be pleased to reserve it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, in offering this amend- 
ment to the section I have only in mind the public interest. I 
do not wish to delay or detain the committee in proceeding with 
the bill, and I will show this by the length of time I occupy. 

I shall only take a moment or so to state the purpose of the 
amendment and I shall not attempt to argue the case, and I 
hope the gentleman will let the amendment be voted on or that 
the Chairman will hold the amendment in order. 

As I understand, we are trying to protect the public in this 
bill, and in view of the fact that we failed to strike out the 
word “ necessity’ under the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore], I am very anxious, in the 


Will the gentleman withhold his point 


interest of the public, to see this amendment adopted in order | 


that when any bus line or any competing line proposes to oper- 
ate between two places, it will not be put out of operation or 
refused a permit for no other reason than that they might offer 


a lower rate to the people who wish to go to and from such | 


places, because we know that rates are already high enough, and 
I believe that such concerns should not be refused, provided they 
measure up to all other requirements, such as insurance and 
safety and convenience of the traveling public. 

I hope the gentleman will not make the point of order, or 
if the point of order is made, that the Chairman will hold it is 
in order, so that we may vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the request of the 
gentleman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. PARKER. 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto may now 
close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto do now close. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
by the gentleman from Alabama [| Mr. Patrerson]. 

The cuestion was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
PATTERSON) there were—ayes 10, noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT 
Sec. 3. (a) Except in case of a matter required to be referred to a 
joint board as provided in subdivision (d), any particular matter or class 
of matters arising under the administration of this act may be heard 
and decided by the commission, or may, by order of the commission, be 
referred for hearing to any member or examiner of the commission. 
Such member or examiner shall hear and decide the matter referred and 
recommend appropriate order thereon. With respect to such matter the 
member or examiner shall have all the rights, duties, powers, and juris- 
diction conferred by this act upon the commission, except the power to 
make the final order thereon. Any order recommended by the mem- 
ber or examiner with respect to such matter shall be filed with the 
commission and shall, upon the expiration of 10 days after filing, become 
the order of the commission and become effective, unless within such 
period the order is stayed or postponed by the commission. An appli- 
cation in writing for the review of any such matter may be made to 
the commission, whereupon it shall be its duty to consider the same and, 
if sufficient reason appears therefor, grant such review or make such 
orders or hold or authorize such further hearings or proceedings in the 
premises aS may be necessary or proper to carry out the purposes of this 
act; or the commission may, on its own motion, review any such matter 
and take action thereon as if application therefor had been made by an 
interested party. The commission after review shall decide the matter 
and make appropriate order thereon. 

(b) Hearings by any member or examiner upon any matter referred 
to him shall be held at such convenient places within the United States 
as the commission may by rule or order direct. 

(c) Whenever there arises under the administration of this act any 
matter hereinafter required to be referred to a joint board, the com- 
mission shall create a joint board to consider and decide such matter, 
under such rules governing meetings and procedure of joint boards as 
the commission shall prescribe. Such joint board shall consist of a 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order | 
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| member from each State in which the motor-carrier operations involved 
| in the matter are or arte proposed to be conducted. 
any such State shall be nominated by board from 
its own membership or otherwise; or if there is no board in such State 
or if the board of such State fails to make a nomination when requested 
by the commission, then the governor of such State may nominate such 
member. The commission is authorized to appoint as a member upon 
the joint board any such nominee approved by it. All decisions 
recommendations by joint boards shall be by unanimous vote. If any 
joint board fails to act or unable to agree upon any 
matter submitted to it, or if both the board and governor of any State 
fail to nominate a joint board member when requested 
mission, then such matter shall be heard and decided in 
of any matter not required to be referred to a joint board 
boards when administering the provisions of this act shall be 
of the Federal Government, and members thereof shall 


The member from 


the of such State 


and 


or refuses is 
the 
the case 

Joint 
agencies 
receive such 


by com 


as 





Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that | 


The question is on the amendment offered | 


allowances for expenses as the commission shall provide. 

(d) The commission shall, when operations of common carriers by 
motor vehicle conducted or proposed to be conducted between two States 
only are involved, refer to a joint board for hearing and decision and 
recommendation of appropriate thereon, any of the following 
matters arising under the administration of this act with to 
such operations: Applications for the issuance of certificates of public 
convenience and (except far the upon 
applications is based solely upon to questionnaires and 
mation furnished to the commission, provided in 
the suspension, change, or revocation of such certificates ; 
for the approval and of consolidations, 
acquisitions of control; complaints as to violations by « 
by motor vehicle of the requirements established 
(1); complaints as to rates, fares, and common 
by motor vehicle; and the approvai of surety policies of insur 
ance, or other securities or agreements for the protection of the public, 
required on the issuance certificat In a 
referred, joint vested with the same rights, 
powers, and hereinbefore in this section in 
members or examiners of the commission while acting under its orders 
in the administration of this act. Orders recommended by joint bo 
shall be filed with the commission, and shall become 
mission and become effective and shall be subject 
mission, in the provided in 
examiners under this section. 

(e) In so far 
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as may be necessary for the purposes of this 
commission and the members and examiners thereof and joint 
shall have the same power to administer oaths, and require by subpeena 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, tariffs, contracts, agreements, and documents, 
timony by deposition, relating to any matter under 
amended and supplemented; and any person subpenaed or testifying 
in connection with any matter under investigation under this act shall 
have the same rights, privileges, and immunities and be subject to the 
same duties, liabilities, and penalties as are provided in the interstate 
commerce act, as amended and supplemented. 

(f) In accordance with rules prescribed by the commission, 
able notice shall be afforded in connection with any proceeding under 
this act to all parties of record and to the governor and the board of 
any State in which the carrier operations involved in the proceeding 
are or are proposed to be conducted, and opportunity for hearing and 
for intervention in connection with any such shall 
afforded to all interested parties. 

(g) The commission is authorized to confer with and/or to hold joint 
hearings with any authorities of any State in with any 
matter arising in any proceeding under this act. The commission 
also authorized to avail itself of the cooperation, services, records, 
facilities of any State, or any officials thereof, the 
any provision of this act. 

(h) Any final order made under this act shall be subject to the same 
right of relief in court by any party in interest as is now provided in 
respect to orders of the 
act, as amended. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mapsgs: 
“ conducted,” strike out the 
volved” and insert in lieu 
three States.” 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
those of you who have followed the general debate on this bill 
will understand what this amendment proposes to do and the 
object of it. 

The bill as reported by the committee makes it mandatory for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to refer to joint boards, 
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made up of a representative of the regulatory bodies of the 
States, questions arising under the operation of this act where 
two States only are involved. 

The amendment proposes to enlarge the scope of that provision 
so as to require a reference to joint boards where the operations 
of the motor busses involve not to exceed three States, 

The gentleman from Virginia yesterday, or the day before, 
called attention to the fact that a motor bus operating from 
Alexandria through the District of Columbia and a few miles 
into Maryland would have to go before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and would not be regulated by the local authorities 
as this bill now stands. Out in the Middle West, an operator 
going from Detroit to Chicago would have to come here to Wash- 
ington before the Interstate Commerce Commission to get his 
certificate of convenience and necessity, and after he got it, he 
would come under the jurisdiction and regulation of the com- 
mission rather than the local authorities. The same would be 
true of an operator running from Cleveland to Chicago or from 
Chicago to St. Paul or Minneapolis, 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, there is no good reason why opera- 
tions of this kind should not be handled by representatives of 
the local commissions and these joint boards the same as opera- 
tions between two States. 

The principle is the same. We do not attempt by this amend- 
ment to change the set-up as far as the procedure provided in 
the bill is concerned. We simply enlarge the scope of the 
joint boards so that they may have jurisdiction over cases in- 
volving operations within three States instead of confining them 
to two States only. 

Some of us believe they should have broader jurisdiction, and 
I know there are Members of the House who think so, but we 
got together on this particular number. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I just want to ask the gentleman why he 
confines his amendment to three States. I have here a tele 
gram from the commissioners of Montana saying that unless the 


joint boards have jurisdiction in not less than six States, the 


measure will not much with 


situations. 
Mr. MAPES. I have a good deal of sympathy with the 
thought expressed in the gentleman’s telegram, but, as a mat- 


help respect to interstate 


ter of practical procedure, it seemed to those of us on the com- | 


mittee who signed the additional views attached to the majority 
report, and who are interested in enlarging the scope of the | 


jurisdiction of the joint boards, that it was better to confine 
this amendment to three States. 
we intend to follow it up with another amendment which will 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission, in its discre- 
tion, to refer cases to joint boards where more than three States 
are involved if it sees fit to do so. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That would partially take care of the situa- 
tion in Montana. 

Mr. MAPES. I will say that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its report recommend that the operations of motor 
vehicles be handled by local bodies. We believe that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is in sympathy with the purposes 
of those of us who want to amend the bill in this respect, and 
if the discretionary power is given to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that it will see to it that all cases are referred to 
the joint board, where it is practicable to do so. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say to the gentleman that I will sup- 
port the amendment in view of that statement. 

Mr. MAPES. It is easy for anyone to conjure up reasons for 
the position he takes and to give reasons for opposing anything 
that he does not want. I anticipate that it is going to be said 
here that we are creating additional expense and trying to set 
up something impracticable, something that can not be carried 
out in its practical operation, 

Now, in the first place as to the question of expense there 
will be no additional expense as far as salaries are concerned, 
because the members of the State commissions receive salaries 
from their States and the bill in no place anticipates any addi- 
tional salary. 

As far as expenses are concerned it is agreed that members 
of the board from Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois can get together 
in a near-by city with less expense than a mran from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission could go to these States or for less 
than the operators can come to Washington. There is no great 
complexity in adding one additional State to this joint board 
proposition. 

In order to make this bill at all operative, in order to make 
it at all effective, as far as placing the operation of this motor- 
bus business under the jurisdiction of local authorities is con- 
cerned, we ought to give these joint boards a broader scope 
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than the bill now provides. Let me say that the legislation was 
initiated by the public utilities commissioners of the several 
States. Every bill, until this one was reported out of the com- 
mittee, carried unlimited reference to a joint board, and that is 
the reason why you have the protests here from the State com- 
missions. 

I read the other day from a letter from the counsel of the 
National Association of Public Utility Commissioners, and I 
will read two sentences from that letter again: 


The 2-State plan will be of very limited value in the West and is 
simply not workable in the East. 


And again— 


The commissioners of both large and small States alike unite in 
saying that the 2-State plan does not meet their need. 


Gentlemen, I hope the House will agree to this amendment. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. I am in hearty accord with the amendment, 
and I know that the public service commissions of the States 
are bitterly opposed to this 2-State provision. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer a substitute, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAstincs: Subsection (d), page 7, in 
line 16, after the word “ between,” strike out the word “two”; and in 
the same line, after the word “ States,” strike out the word “only”; 
and in line 17 strike out the words “recommendation of”; and in 
line 21, page 7, after the word “ necessity,” strike out the following: 
“(except in so far as the action upon such applications is based solely 
upon answers to questionnaires and information furnished to the com- 
mission, as provided in section 5 (b))”; and on page 8, line 14, after 
the word “ effective,” insert “as of date of filing with the commission ” 


| and strike out the remainder of subsection (d), as follows: “and shall 


be subject to review by the commission, in the same manner as pro- 
vided in the case of members or examiners under this section.” 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 


| the amendment is not germane. 


The CHAIRMAN. The proposed substitute is of a wider scope 
than the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan, but it 
might be offered as a separate and independent amendment, in 
the judgment of the Chair. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If that is the view of the Chair, I ask per- 


| mission to withdraw my amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The amendment may be considered as 
pending until the amendment offered by the gentleman from 


| Michigan is disposed of. 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The observations that I have in mind to make do not go 
particularly to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mapes]. Personally, I am not concerned 
whether this shall be mandatory in the case of two States or 
three States. I shall vote against the amendment because the 
committee reached a compromise agreement, and I shall stand 
by the agreement reached in the committee, but I do want to 
offer a few observations with reference to the proposai made 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrnes] in view of 


the discussion and propaganda we have had on this matter of 


joint boards. I say, with all due respect to those who advocate 
the original provisions of the bill, that, in my judgment, a more 
impractical suggestion has never been made before the commit- 
tee of which I am a member than that suggestion, and I feel 
sure that many of those who have advocated it have not visual- 
ized what would happen under it. I am not raising any ques- 
tion as to the constitutionality of it. I think we have as 
much constitutional power to do it for all States as we have to 
do it for two States. I am talking now simply about the 
impracticability of the machinery. 

What was proposed in the original bill, and which the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, as I understand it, is going to attempt to 
restore? It was proposed that in all cases it should be manda- 
tory to create a joint board composed of representatives from 
the States through which the proposed operation would run. 
Remember that these are not permanent boards; they are boards 
called into being in the first instance to pass on the question of 
the issuance of the certificate. 

You would have just as many joint boards as combinations of 
States are mathematically possible. Let me illustrate that with 
three or four States. Suppose some one wanted to operate 
between New York and New Jersey. They would file an ap- 
plication with the commission, and the commission would call 
into existence a joint board composed of representatives from 
each of the States of New Jersey and New York. If somebody 
else wanted to operate between New York, New Jersey, and 
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Pennsylvania, that first board would be of no value, and you | 


would have to call into being another board with representatives 
from each of those three States. Each beard would have to be 
constituted as a legal entity, it would have to appoint its offi- 
cers, its employees, and make an affirmative record for trans- 
mission to the Interstate Commerce Commission. If an oper- 
ator wanted to conduct a business between New York and 
Pennsylvania, that would be another board, and if some one 
wanted to go into Maryland, that would be an entirely different 
board. I am not a mathematician, but I say with reference to 
five States that you certainly would have at least 25 boards, and 
this is no theory but a mere statement of the conditions that 
actually exist to-day. We have operations extending across 
the country. Here is somebody who wants to operate from 
New York to San 
Nebraska. 
purpose of granting a certificate a joint board made up of a 


representative from every State through which that operation | 


went. If somebody wanted to have an operation go through my 
State of Kansas, the first board would not do, and you would 


States. and if you had a variation of one State you would have 
to bring into being an entirely separate board. 
Remember this board is not simply for the purpose of grant- 


ing a certificate, but after you have a joint board created cover- | 


ing 12 or 15 States and they have gone out of business it is not 
contemplated that they shall be in continuous existence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
that the gentleman's time be extended 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH. Here is a board consisting of representatives 
from a dozen States. 
had gone home when somebody makes a complaint with refer- 
ence to service that the operator is conducting. How are you 
going to act? You have to call that board into being to pass 
on the question of whether the operator ought not to put on 
some more busses. Then somebody raises a question as to 
rates, and you have to call that board into being in order to 
pass upon the question of rates. All of the questions of service 
and rates and operation have to be gone into. Somebody com- 
plains, perhaps, that the insurance carried is not enough and 
you have to call that board back into being. I shall read now 
from the hearings. One of the ablest men, one of the principal 
spokesmen for the bill, was Mr. Wakelee, of New Jersey. I 
asked him the following question, and I want you to note his 
answer : 


consent 


Mr. Hocn. Now, you have shown us a map here with a perfect net 
work of operations all over this country. 
make a guess as to how many joint boards would have to be in exist 
ence if they were to pass upon the operations that are now actually 
in existence? Would you not say that it would run into many 
hundreds of combinations of States? 

Mr. WAKELEER. Yes. 

Mr. Hocu. Many bundreds of them? 

Mr. WAKELER, Yes; probably thousands. 

Mr. Hocua. Probably thousands of joint boards will be necessary to 
pass on those applications, and that relates to interstate operations that 
are to-day in effect in this country. 


up 


Even with the so-called grandfather clause in the bill, where 
they are to be automatically brought in, it requires a subsequent 
determination of all of the questions that go to the nature of 
their operation, the protection of the public, and all of those 
things, and even with reference to the operations that are now 
in effect. You would have to have, according to Mr. Wakelee, 
thousands of boards to pass on them. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Ina minute. As everyone knows, we are sup- 
posed to be only in the beginning of this development of inter- 


state bus traffic, and I ask any practical man whether he thinks | 


if it would take thousands of boards to do that now, we ought 
to make it mandatory that hereafter you shall in every case eall 
into being a joint board to pass on not only the question of 
certificate but all of the service questions that will arise, I 
yield to the gentleman from Utah, 
Mr. COLTON. If that were left to the 


discretion of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission it would not involve the com- 


plications that the gentleman mentions? 

Mr. HOCH. I will say this to the gentleman, that I have 
enough faith in the judgment and good sense of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to believe that when they 
apply it they would utterly repudiate the recommendations 
that they made to the committee. They did recommend the 


Francisco and he wants to go by way of | 
You would have to call into being for the specific | 


| granting of a certificate he will realize how 


That board has granted a certificate and | 


| bia and Maryland to Baltimore. 


Would anybody be able to | 


came to | 
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original bill which made mandatory joint boards in all cases. 
In view of that recommendation I am u little hesitant 
make it discretionary. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman has referred to various 
classes of questions and cases that might be referred to the 
joint board. Would the questions arising from the grandfather 
clause have to go to the joint board? I trust that 
man did not intend to convey the impression that 
be the case. 

Mr. HOCH. I believe it is true that on original hearing under 
the grandfather clause the bill does not establish joint boards 
But in subsequent questions raised as to service, and so forth, 
we would have to have a joint board. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But in cases where people filed applica 
tions and showed their ability and responsibility, none of those 
instances would have to go to the joint board, would they? 

Mr. HOCH. I think the gentleman is correct. The argument 


now to 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


the gentle 
that would 


| that in those cases it would not be required only illustrates the 
have to establish another joint board covering those particular | 


absurdity of making it mandatory 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will 
yield there? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In reference to matters referred 
to the joint board, if they should be limited to the issue of cer 
tificates, much of the argument the gentleman has made would 
be ill founded. 

Mr. HOCH. If you cut down the things to be done by the 
joint board, you would lessen the absurdity of making joint 
boards necessary in all cases. But if the gentleman 
for a moment to consider all the situations 


the gentleman 


will 
involved in 
many cases there 
would be even for that. The railroad situation is not analo 
gous. With railroads you have only an occasional application 
for extensions. But here you would have countless applications 
Under such circumstances it would be absurd to make it 
datory to have a joint board in all cases. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Was it the original 
prevent the denial of a joint board in any case? 

Mr. HOCH. The provision of the bill was a matter of com 
promise. It was represented to the committee, as I recall it, 
that the 2-State provision would cover approximately 90 per 
cent of the interstate operations. I can understand how that 
may be practicable, and how three might be practicable. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Take as an illustration a line op 
erating from a point in Virginia through the District of Colum 
Why should there not be a 
joint board in such a case, or, further north, in the operation 
of a line from Baltimore, through Maryland, Delaware, and 
New Jersey to New York? If there is to be any joint board of 
reference I am in favor of that, exactly as the Interstate Com 
merce Commission is. In 1928 the commission said the refer- 
ence to a joint board should be made in every instance. If not, 
it would be just as logical to stop at two States as at three 
States, or to have no joint board in any case. 

Mr. HOCH. Of course, it is a matter of drawing a line some- 
where. But the outstanding cases which were drawn to our at- 
tention were the great cities situated near State lines, involving 
two States, such as New York and Philadelphia and Kansas 
City and certain other large cities. The committee agreed upon 
a compromise, There were some who, on other grounds, opposed 
joint boards in any case. Finally we reached the agreement 
two States. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of. Indiana. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I take it from what has been said by the gentle 
man from Kansas |Mr. Hocu] that he is not particularly op 
posed to the amendment now pending. His remarks 
rected almost entirely against the provision in the 
bill, which provided for all matters to be referred to joint 
boards, regardless of how many States were involved The 
amendment now pending provides that matters shall be referred 
to joint boards where only three States are involved. 

I sometimes wonder when we get here to } 
whether or not we keep in mind the things we hear 
at least about election time and in campaigns. As I recall, one 
of the things we hear so much about at election times, and espe- 
cially from members of the party represented across the aisle, 
is the question of State rights and the contention that we should 
leave all matters we can with the States. We also hear much 
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about the centralization of power in boards and commissions 
of the Government in Washington. By this amendment we are 
trying to leave the administration of this law to the 
boards as much as possible, and I do not see how anyone who 
is opposed to this centralization of power in Washington can 
consistently oppose this amendment. 

We are trying to leave everything we can in regard to the 
administration of this bill, with the State boards which are the 
selections of the States; the same boards that are handling in- 
trastate traffic. Now, we have an opportunity to see whether 
or not you really want the States to determine these matters; 
whether we really want State rights, and whether we want 
these boards that are organized by the States to administer this 
law. 

I personally believe this is a good amendment. I can visu- 
alize many where only three States would be involved, 
still the traffic would be purely local. I can visualize cases 
where probably four or five or more States could be involved, 
and still the traffic would be purely local; but most certainly 
that would be the case in regard to three States. 

It was stated a moment ago that 90 per cent of the interstate 
traffic is between two States only. There is no evidence in the 
committee that I know of upon that point. It was stated by a 
member of the committee that in his opinion, that was the situ- 
ation. I do not know. I do not believe we have any evidence 
that would show what per cent of the interstate traffic is be- 
tween two States only. 

I am in favor of the amendment the gentleman from Michi- 
gan {Mr. Mares] said he was going to introduce, leaving it dis- 
cretionary with the commission where more than three States 
are involved, to refer those matters to the joint boards. In 
other words, if it was not practicable, if it was not feasible, 
then the commission would handle it through an examiner or a 
member of the commission, as provided for in the bill. But, 
in cases where the commission decided it was proper and would 
be best to have the matter determined by a joint board, the com- 
mission could refer such matter to a joint board. But, that is 
not the amendment we are now considering. We are consider- 
ing the amendment providing that all matters must be referred 
to the State boards, where not more than three States are in- 
volved. I think the amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I think this amend- 
ment should not be adopted. It is a plausible thing to say to 
the Members of the House that you are going to have this regu- 
lution at home. There are substantial reasons, both as a matter 
of principle and as a matter of practical, sensible handling of 
this problem, why this amendment should be defeated. We 
have a tendency in government to bring State duties to the Fed- 
eral Government. I think a study of our legislation over a 
period of years will also show we have a disposition to place 
Federal functions in the States. That is a bad tendency. Our 
Government, if it is going to operate successfully over a long 
course of years, must in practical operation adhere to funda- 
imental principles, that should separate State and Federal func- 
The regulation of interstate commerce is a Federal job. 
As I attempted to point out when I spoke day before yesterday, 
one of the main reasons for the adoption of the Federal Gov- 
erument was to prevent interference with interstate commerce 
by the individual States. Here it is proposed to extend this 
power to three States. Three States out in my country will 
provide for a bus line 1,200 miles long. These bus lines that are 
established by local State authority, representing the local 
people, people who have their employees and their capital at 
home, will be favored by those local State interests; but over 
the same route we must have lines that cover many States, 
great bus transportation lines which are going to be estab- 
lished. We will have an unfriendly board placed in these local 
States through which they must pass, contrary to the funda- 
mental theory on which Congress was given this power. 

In this bill we provide for a 2-State joint board. There is 
some reason for that. There is some precedent for that in 
the administration of the transportation act. Some years ago 
we passed a law giving regulatory powers to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and exempted street-car lines running from 
one State to another. A case went to the Supreme Court 
involving a crossing of the boundary at Council Bluffs, I believe. 
The Supreme Court said that that particular local business 
was, in its essential nature, a street-car business and that it 
was properly within that exemption. There is a reason here for 
the 2-State exemption; but I believe there is no reason, as a 
matter of principle, for including three or more States. 

I call your attention to what the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Hocu] said. I thoroughly agree with his description of 
what was proposed in the original bill. I have never seen any- 
thing proposed to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce that was more absurd than the plan of these joint 


cases 


tions. 
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boards, to be set up in all the States of the country. 
absolutely impracticable. There will be all the difficulties of 
assembling these boards. For instance, a certificate is applied 
for, and this board is assembled for that purpose. Men are 
taken from distant States. You have a hearing to-day and you 
do not get in all the testimony and you have to come back next 
week, and the entire board has to be assembled next week. 


It is 


Innumerable boards can be created, because you must have 
| boards for every different combination of States. Every time 
a complaint is made about a violation of the law or to get a 
change of line, or to try to get better service one of these 
It has no permanent meeting place 
It is absolutely imprac- 
It ought never to be engrafted on our system of regu- 


boards must be assembled. 
or personnel or place for its records. 
tical. 
lation. 

In California we have a situation that has practically deter- 
mined my attitude on this proposition. We have a system by 
which certain officers can be called from their local functions 
off to distant parts of the State to take the place of other men 
and other official bodies in performing their duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 
more. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that he be allowed to proceed for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA of California. Those men are called from home to 
perform the functions of other officers in other parts of the 
State, and they are given compensation and expenses for so 
doing. The result is that we have men all over the State of 
California who are striving for an opportunity to serve on these 
special appointments. They want the increased money, and 
they want the honor and prestige of going to some other part 
of the State and parading around. In some instances these men 
go down to some other part of the State and use these appoint- 
ments to increase salary as well as for personal parade. When 
they come back home it is with the same pride. All the time 
there is conniving and seeking to secure appointments. What 
is the logic of taking a man from a State function, where 
he has plenty to do and assigning him to other work, constantly 
making him subject to being sent to different States to take part 
in such a matter as this? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. I yield. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Did the gentleman ever see one of these little 
“one horse” examiners of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
come to his city and strut around? 

Mr. LEA of California. You can not eliminate the examiners. 
That is a part of the regular system of regulation. 

So I think the practical thing is to leave this matter as we 
have it in this bill. It takes care of a large per cent of all 
of these interstate transactions, where the lines are short in 
length and where the commerce is great, but it gives the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the untrammeled right to take care 
of these great interstate transactions and will prevent this 
duplication and conflict of methods of regulation that will 
prevail if you attempt to set up this system of boards proposed 
by this amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think this 
question is one of the most important connected with this legis- 
lation and should be carefully considered by the committee. I 
hope the amendment will not be adopted, and I wish I had more 
time to tell my reasons, but I will not have the time in 10 
minutes. 

This bill, gentlemen, I do not think would have been reported 
to the House if this amendment had been in it. The bill is 
a kind of a compromise of views, and as the bill has been 
reported it had the support of every member of the committee 
except one, with the understanding, of course, that the minority 
could offer an amendment presenting their views upon this ques- 
tion, which they always have the right to do. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman think that my amend- 
ment would destroy the principle or purpose of the bill in 
any way? 

Mr. DENISON, I think it would, and I am going to state 
why, if I have the time. I only ask your attention for just a 
few moments and I hope I will take up no more time in con- 
nection with this bill. Before the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Buck case the State commissions assumed they 
had the right to regulate interstate busses as well as intrastate 
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busses. That assumption was based on certain decisions of 
the courts which held in other cases that until Congress exer- 
cises the power conferred upon it by the Constitution the States 
may do so. For instance, in the regulation of navigation on 
navigable waters the Supreme Court has held that while that 
is within the jurisdiction of the Congress, as a power inferred 
from the commerce clause of the Constitution, yet until Con- 
gress chooses to act upon that question the States may regulate 
such commerce. Under those decisions the State commissions 
ussumed that the same rule would apply with reference to the 
regulation of interstate commerce by motor busses. So they 
went ahead and passed their laws applying to interstate busses. 

As soon as a case reached the Supreme Court the Supreme 
Court held such action invalid, as appears from the decision 
in the Buck case and the decision in the Bush against Malloy 
cise, 

So since then the Supreme Court has repeatedly laid down the 
rule that State commissions can not regulate interstate motor 
busses, Just as soon as the Supreme Court declared the law the 
State commissions began the formulation of a bill which they 
thought would circumvent the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
and circumvent the provisions of the Constitution. Our fathers 
may have made a mistake in inserting that provision in the 
Constitution, the provision giving the Congress the power to 
regulate commerce between States, but that is in the Constitu- 
tion, and I think we ought to observe it in the spirit as well as 
in the letter. Although we may put phraseology in the bill 
which will circumvent that provision of the Constitution and 
stand the test of the courts, I do not think we should do it if it 
would violate the spirit of the Constitution. That is my doc- 
trine exactly. 

We are circumventing it a little in the bill as it is now, for 
the reasons stated by the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. 
We have provided that we will create a joint board in cases in- 
volving matters of transportation between two States, and here 
is the reason why we did it, to be perfectly frank: There are 
on or near a great many State borders large population centers, 
like Philadelphia and Camden, Chicago and East Chicago, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., St. Louis, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, Ill., and New York and Jersey City, where 
interstate busses are merely suburban busses or interurban 
busses running across the State line, so that questions arising 
in those cases are purely local; they do not involve any ques- 


tions of national policy, and the committee has provided a plan 
here by which we provide for the creation of joint boards to 
handle those merely local questions, subject to review, of course, 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Now, strictly speaking and logically, that is not in harmony 
with the spirit of the Constitution, but the Supreme Court itself 
has drawn a distinction between local questions and national 


questions in those matters of interstate commerce. So the 
committee has provided in the bill this 2-State board machin- 


ery for the purpose of considering and determining those purely | 


local questions of interstate bus transactions between cities and 
their surburbs or surburban cities just across rivers or across 
State lines. But, gentlemen, it will be a mistake if we extend 
that principle beyond those local cases. You depart from the 
principle of this bill when you leave the local cases and extend 
the joint-board provision to three or four or more States. You 
are departing from the policy of the bill, and I hope the com- 
mittee will not do that. 

Of course, when our committee amended the Parker bill so 
as to take out the provision for creating joint boards all over 
the United States the representative of the Association of State 
Utility Commissions here in Washington was disappointed. He 
did not like it because we followed our own judgment and our 
own views of the Constitution. He wanted us to submissively 
follow his views. His views were that legislation should carry 
some kind of phraseology by which we could get around the 
commerce clause of the Constitution and allow the States to 
regulate interstate commerce. 

He is a splendid gentleman and a very able gentleman, but 
what did he do? He sent telegrams immediately to the various 
State commissions in order to put a fire under us here, and in 
24 hours telegrams began coming back to the Members of the 
House from the State commissions telling us what to do. Why, 
gentlemen, the Members of this House are just as big men as 
the members of the various State commissions, and we ought 
not to be swayed from our plain duty by these telegrams, all of 
which are practically in the same language, coming from State 
commissions, and all of which were sent to us in response to 
telegrams from the attorney of the State Commissioners’ Asso- 
ciation here in Washington, telling them what to do and then 
your State commissions sent their telegrams to us telling us 
what to do, 
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Let us stand up and do our duty here and carry out the spiri¢ 
as well as the letter of the Constitution. We ought not to try 
to circumvent the Constitution by authorizing the State com 
missions to do what the Constitution says Congress should do 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
has expired 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I regret I can not agree on 
this question with my distinguished friend from Hlinois [Mr. 
DENISON], who seems to have worked up so much feeling in his 
attack upon the amendment proposed by the 
Michigan [Mr. MApgss]. 

I was rather surprised to hear him make the statement that 
if the committee, when it worked out and perfected this bill, 
had written the word “three” instead of the word “two” in 
this provision, the bill would not have been reported out, in 
spite of the fact that 20 members out of the 21 members of the 
committee are supporting the bill as a whole. 

I feel he is entirely mistaken and I think I can just as prop- 
erly say to the members of this Committee of the Whole to-day 
that if the question of increasing the number from two te 
three had come up in the proceedings of our Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce after other perfecting amend- 
ments had been adopted, in my judgment. a majority of the 
committee would have voted for such an amendment and along 
the lines now proposed and as covered in our additional views 
made a part of the committee report on the bill. 

Now, what do I mean by that statement? If you will turn to 
the original Parker bill you will find what I have in mind. 
When the committee was first considering all these questions, 
the bill provided that the decisions reached by the joint boards 
were in fact final decisions and and orders made by it would be 
final orders. There were a good many members of the commit- 
tee who doubted the advisability of letting the joint boards 
make final orders, and this had a good deal to do, in my opinion, 
with the amendment that was adopted by the committee limit- 
ing the provision to two States. Later, as a reference to the 
reported bill shows, provision was made so that the joint boards 
should not issue final orders. They can simply reach their de- 
cision, they file their recommendation in the form of a proposed 
order, and this decision or recommendation becomes the order 
of the commission, if not reviewed or suspended at the expira- 
tion of 10 days. 

It seems to me by adopting this change in the bill we did 
away with much of the objection that is raised by the funda- 
mental argument made by the gentleman from Lllinois [ Mr. 
DENISON] here to-day, as well as in the argument made by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lea}. 

The fact is, under the bill as it now stands, any order be- 
comes the commission’s order. The men constituting the joint 
boards really become, so to speak, representatives of the com- 
mission for a particular piece of work just the same as the 
examiner is a representative of the commission. When a member 
from the State commission of Arizona, California, or any other 
State sits in a hearing, whether it involves a certificate of public 


from Illinois 


gentleman from 


| convenience and necessity or some other, question, for that par 


ticular purpose he is a Federal agent representing the Federal 
Government just exactly as the judge of your State court, when 
he passes upon a question 0; naturalization, is a representative 
of the Federal Government. When the Congress is willing to 
leave to the State courts such important questions as those of 
naturalization matters, making the State courts Federal agen- 
cies, surely there ought not to be any objection whatever to 
Congress trying this experiment of using the local authorities, 
members of State commissions, who know far more about the 
situation in their own States and in the neighboring States than 
any examiner who could be sent into that territory from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, could possibly know. I say, 
let us try out, in an experimental and in a practical way, this 
proposition and see whether or not it will give us some light 
for the future and in this way reduce the work that is being con- 
tinually piled up on the commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman 
North Dakota is recognized for two additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Additional work is coming to the commis- 
sion all the time. This prevents prompt and expeditious action. 
Let us relieve them at every place we can, and when gentlemen 
talk about two States covering 90 per cent of the applications 
that will be involved, that is simply ridiculous. Every one of 
you here in the East knows that the interstate operations almost 
universally cover at least 3 or 4 or 5 and you can 


the gentleman from North 


unanimous consent 


from 


States, 
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scarcely pick out a single interstate operation which involves 
only 2 States. That is the situation in New England, it is the 
situation between here and New York, and in such cases as those 
hat the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] and others have 
referred to. 

Let us not be seared away by the idea that there are going 
to be such a tremendous number of applications submitted to 
these boards. The present operators are included under the 
so-called grandfather clause, which will be administered by the 
commission as a matter of routine. The applications that will 
in, to be referred to these local boards scattered through- 
out the country, are going to be rather limited in their number. 
The commission will not have to establish half a dozen boards 
in every community every day of the month or anything of that 
as the gentleman from Kansas {|Mr. Hocn] inferred. Of 
course, his argument was directed more to the original provi- 
sions of the bill as introduced and rejected by the committee 
rather than to the Mapes amendment. 

it seems to me, as it seemed to the State commissions and 
to other witnesses who appeared on behalf of this legislation, 
that this plan of procedure is practical, that it is one worthy 
of being tried out. Let us come somewhere hear compromising 
between the proposal submitted in the original bill and upon 
which hearings were held and the other extreme view, which is 
to the effect that the State authorities and the local people 
should have nothing whatsoever to say about it. 

I strongly urge the adoption of the pending amendment to 
refer operations involving three States to local boards, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what the 
view of the majority would have been if we had put into the 
bill the recommendation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the State commissioners; but I can say this for the 
minority: If the original provision of the bill had been in the 
bill as it came to a final yote in the committee, it would not 
have received a single vote from any member of the minority 
of the committee. 

After the statement of the gentlemun from Illinois that he 
did not think it would have been reported—if he can speak for 
his side, I can speak for this side. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman will yield, I was speaking 
with reference to the two amendments. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am talking about the original provision. 
If the gentleman from Michigan gets this amendment adopted, 
he intends to follow it with another amendment providing that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission can refer any matters to 
the joint board it desires, and with the State commissions all 
clamoring for that right, and with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission wanting to escape the work that they said was the 
main reason for making the recommendation, we will have the 
monstrous situation referred to in the able and conclusive argu- 
ment by the gentleman from Kansas, 

Now, this morning, or yesterday, the gentleman from Michigan 
was asked a question as to the additional cost, and he said that 
it would be little or none. This bill specifically provides that 
even with the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan 
adopted, the one pending, and the one he is going to offer if 
this is adopted, the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
refer a case of the application of a carrier from New York City 
to San Francisco, it matters not where the board met, how long 
it sat, or how many times they had to leave home, the Federal 
Treasury would be charged with all of the expenses of these 
men as long as they were away from home. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, if the question is left to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that commission will have to send 
one of its representatives. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, yes; but they only send one. 

Mr. MAPES. And he would have to travel very much farther 
than the members of the joint board. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It would not send six representatives nor 
five representatives, but one. They will be under the control 
and under the urge of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
get through with the job and get home. 

Mr. MAPES. If the operations involved three States there 
would be only one representative from each of the States so 
that there would only be three members of the board, and they 
would have to travel only a short distance to some near-by local 
city. 

Mr, RAYBURN, 
it adopted he would have had it in the original bill. Let me 
say further to the gentleman and to those who stand with him, 
he knows that if the original proposition of the Interstate Com- 


come 


sort 


The gentleman knows that if he could get 
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merce Commission had been adopted that he has tried to offer 
now, and then is to offer another amendment, some of us 
would have had no interest whatever in proceeding with the 
perfection of the bill. The gentleman from Michigan, after 
we agreed as to the form of the bill and the provision for two 
States, the gentleman undertook many times thereafter to bring 
up and asked us again to consider whether or not we would 
have more than two States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not want to take the gentleman’s time, 
but he is stating my position. He does not mean to say that 
I agreed to the 2-State limitation. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The committee by a large majority vote 
put it in, and the gentleman several times raised a point. 

Mr. MAPES. And I reserved the right to offer an amend- 
met on the floor. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Of course. 

Mr. MAVES. Let me say further to the gentleman that I 
appreciate the difficulties or objections to referring cases to 
joint boards where as many States are involved as are involved 
in a transcontinental line. I have no desire, and I do not think 
it would be practicable for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to refer questions relating to the operation of a trans- 
continental line to a joint board. 

Mr. RAYBURN. But the gentleman gives his whole case 
away. He is going to offer an amendment, he stated yesterday, 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commission the right and 
authority to do that very thing. 

Mr. MAPES. If it sees fit. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And it would see fit, if it followed the 
recommendation it made originally, in wanting to refer all of 
them to the State boards. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman from Michigan thinks it would 
be practical to refer operations involving five or six States, and 
he has confidence in the judgment of the commission that it 
will administer this law in a practical way. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is not what is indicated by the amend- 
ments the gentleman is offering and by the speeches that he 
makes. 

Mr. HOCH. In other words, the gentleman from Michigan 
has confidence that the commission will reverse the position that 
it took. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman from Michigan has not main- 
tained since the original vote in the committee that it is prac- 
tical to include all of the States. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman is offering an amendment, 
though, that gives the Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
ity to do it. 

Mr. MAPES. But there is a vast difference between referring 
it to the discretion of the commission and making it mandatory. 

Mr. RAYBURN. When the commission has said that it 
wanted to do it and would do it if it had the authority, and, 
therefore, the gentleman’s argument is that it would not do 
what it wished to do if you gave it authority to do it. Mr. 
Chairman, there has been some talk about whether State com- 
missions would indorse this if it did not have this State board 
monstrosity in it. Mr. McDonald was before the committee and 
the question was asked of him: 


What would be the attitude of your association if its members were 
eliminated from the picture—what would be their attitude toward 
the bill? 


Mr. McDonald replied: 


It would be just the same as it is now, Mr. HuppLESTON. We see a 
condition coming. It is bound to come, just the same as it did in the 
railroads. The Interstate Commerce Commission eventually is going to 
regulate interstate commerce by motor vehicle, I think both persons and 
commerce, so far as they are handied by motor vehicles, before many 
years. 


That is, for the bill, and they were there advocating this 
bill. 

Somebody asked me yesterday while I had the floor what this 
thing would cost. I do not know what it would cost, and that 
is what I answered yesterday. Estimates would have to be 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission and brought to 
the Committee on Appropriations, but I say to the gentlemen 
who have control of the purse strings that it will be enough 
if you leave this bill as it is, but if you will open this thing up 
to three or five or a dozen commissions and State boards to 
come in here, then it will run into millions and millions of 
dollars. A representative of the bus people who studied this 
thing asked the question, and his answer was quoted in the 
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statement of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hocn]. He said 
that there would not only be hundreds but thousands of these 
boards, and you would have to send men from one end of the 
land to the other, paying their railroad fare and hotel bills, 
and it would run into millions of dollars. Furthermore, I say 
here to-day what I said yesterday. I think I violated a prin- 
ciple when I and those who stood with me on the committee 
agreed to one of these boards composed of representatives from 
two States. This transportation that we seek to control here 
is interstate transportation, and it is the duty of Congress and 
it is the funcion of Congress and nobody else to control that 
transportation in toto. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. I hope the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] will prevail, which provides 
for a board of three representatives. I wonder if the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DeENison] is familiar with the situation that 
exists in Kansas, Missouri, and Illinois? A few years ago a bus 
company was running between Kansas City and the city of St. 
Louis, both in Missouri. Another one started, and in order to 
avoid the regulatory laws of the State they sold their tickets 
from Kansas City, Kans., which is a suburb, you might say, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and that ticket was to East St. Louis, Il. 
Therefore they came under the provisions of interstate com- 
merece. I believe most of our States to-day have public service 
commissions, and it is a fair presumption to say that a member 
of that board would be a member of the public service com- 
mission. He would serve as its member without any additional 
salary, because his salary is paid by the State. I believe under 
the terms of the bill the traveling expenses of these men would 
be paid by the Federal Government. In the instance that I cite 
of Illinois, Missoari, and Kansas, of course Missouri would be 
the proper place to meet. They would have but a short distance 
to travel, they would have their regular place of meeting. 
These three men could get together and they are better than 
two. Suppose there is a difference of opinion between two men. 
The third man is ready to form a majority of the board. 

It has been said here that a board of two would represent, 
perhaps, 90 per cent of the cases. I think that is far-fetched, 
and I think the situation of where three are concerned would 
represent about 30 to 40 per cent of the States. I am heartily 
in favor of this amendment. I believe it efficient and prac- 
tical, and I believe if increased it would be harder to get a 
larger board together. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Reference has been made to Mis- 
souri. I might say that a few days ago I wired the Public 
Service Commission of Missouri asking what their views were 
on this or similar amendments, and their reply was that unless 
this or some such amendment was offered they preferred the 
defeat of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. I might state that I have not 
the same character of telegram, but one advocating a board 
of three. The complaint that I have has come from the people, 
going back to how the bus company attempted to avoid State 
regulation. This is an instance of where a board of three 
members seems to me to be the most practical and the best 
working one from the standpoint of economy. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know how 
miuny more gentlemen wish to speak on this amendment? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to have about five 
minutes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I have an amendment pending. 

Mr. PARKER. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
O'Connor] prefer to go on to-night, or is he willing to go on 
later? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 

Mr. PARKER, Mr. Chairman, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


I am willing to go on later. 
I move that the debate on 
this amendment close in half an hour. 


Mr. GARBER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman allow five minutes for myself? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, this is very important legis- 
lation. The Members want to discuss it. This is an important 
part of the bill. I do not think you should stifle debate. Free- 
dom of discussion will expedite the proceedings. 

Mr. PARKER. If the gentleman objects I will not find fault 
with him. I am asking unanimous consent that the debate be 
limited. If the gentleman will make an objection I shall not 
find any fault. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman started to move to limit 
debate to half an hour. 

Mr. PARKER. How much time does the gentleman desire? 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. I shall I think the 
gentleman should think about it overnight. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a 
portant amendment, and ample time should be allowed. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Trison, as Speaker 
pro tempore, having assumed the chair, Mr. Lenieacnu, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10288) to 
regulate the transportation of persons in interstate and foreign 
commerce by motor carrier operating on the public highways, 
reported that that committee had come to no resolution thereon. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday 
at 12 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

TO ALLOW THE MANUFACTURE OF 2.75 PER CENT BEER 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp by including an address which 
I delivered before the Law Enforcement Commission on the 
subject of prohibition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
by printing an address made by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE NATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION, WEDNESDAY, 


want five minutes. 


very im- 


OBSERVANCE 
MARCH 12, 


AND ENFORCEMENT 
1930 

Gentlemen of the commission, I wish to express my appreciation of 
your attention to the letter which I addressed to you on January 25 
last. Therein I requested that the commission consider what percentage 
of alcohol in beverages can fairly be considered nonintoxicating> and, 
secondly, whether or not in the view of the commission an adjustment 
of the national prohibition act in this regard would be of benefit in 
the general enforcement of that law against intoxicating liquor as such, 
Congress, both in the House and Senate, is disinclined to enact any 
legislation which is not wholeheartedly in support of the eighteenth 
amendment forbidding intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes. The 
Congress is, however, none the less compelled to consider any measure 
which will aid in a fair execution of the constitutional mandate. 

There hag been much consideration of the propriety and efficacy of 
the present provision which declares that all beverages containing one- 
half per cent or more of alcohol shall be deemed to be intoxicating 
liquor. Many bills have been introduced raising this limitation. The 
public at large has shown deep interest in the question. I, myself, have 
introduced a bill proposing a change to 2.75 per cent of alcohol by 
weight. I lay before this commission a copy of my bill showing the 
tenor of such proposals. In the House all of these bills have been 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, which, from the beginning, has had 
jurisdiction of questions relating to national prohibition. 

We are confronted with two primary questions in dealing with this 
topic. First, as to whether or not a beverage containing 2.75 per cent 
of alcohol is in fact nonintoxicating, and, secondly, would a change of 
the law in this regard aid in the enforcement of the actual prohibition 
of the Constitution against intoxicating liquor? The first question is 
plainly a question of fact and the second question is plainly a matter of 
policy. I am here this afternoon to urge that your commission make 
investigation and furnish us a report on the first question of fact ag to 
whether or not a beverage containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol would in 
fact be nonintoxicating. Secondly, would such a change tend to aid in 
enforcing the real prohibition of the eighteenth amendment 
admittedly intoxicating liquor? 

With respect to the alcoholic content which may be deemed to be 
intoxicating for purposes of legislative enactment, I am myself in- 
clined to the opinion, both as a lawyer and as a Member of Congress, 
that the Supreme Court of the United States has properly held that 
appropriate legislation by Congress for the enforcement of the eight- 
eenth amendment necessitates some declaration by Congress as to what 
the measure of alcohol in a beverage shall be considered as making 
such beverage intoxicating. The Supreme Court entertained this view 
in sustaining the proposition that when Congress declared that one- 
half per cent or more of alcohol should be deemed intoxicating, the 
question of fact as to what was actually intoxicating could not be 
investigated, but that the statutory declaration fixed the character 
of the beverage for the purpose of application of the national pro- 
hibition act. It would, of course, be difficult to secure any uniform- 
ity of action in the trial of cases of alleged violation of the pro- 
hibitory law if the question of whether or not the particular article 
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in dispute was or was not intoxicating in fact could go to issue on that 
fact. Therefore, to all practical purposes, the law must be depended on 
to fix the measure, and thereafter ordinary analysis proves the fact to 
which this statutory measure is to be applied. 

I, myself, am convinced, as I have already indicated, that it is the 
duty of Congress in making such a statutory declaration to place the 
limit as high as safely may be adopted in order that the statute in 
declaring what is intoxicating liquor by mere fiat of law shall avoid 
making the field of the statutory prohibition wider than the constitu- 
tional prohibition, which is only against intoxicating liquor. 

Nothing should be excluded by the statute which is not in fact 
intoxicating when used as a beverage. There seems to be a substantially 
universal assent to the proposition that one-half of 1 per cent alcohol 
is far below the intoxicating ratio of alcohol to the beverage menstruum 
in which the alcohol is present. Physiologists appear to agree that 
alcohol is intoxicating in fact only when the ratio of the alcohol to the 
other liquid and solids in the beverage attains such a point that the 
alcohol acts sufficiently promptly and cumulatively to give a _ toxic 
result, 

In the case of Joseph E. Everhard against James Everard’s Breweries, 
an equity proceeding involving the question of whether or not beer con- 
taining 2.75 of alcohol was in fact intoxicating, Government 
attorneys then discussing the question substantially conceded that a 
beer with this alcoholic content was not in itself intoxicating, relying 
on the proposition of law that the congressional enactmeré foreclosed 
any discussion of the actual facts, and that the statute was valid as 
a congressional declaration of what was to be deemed the fact for the 
purposes of the enforcing measure. In that case, however, many 
aflidavits were presented on the practical aspect of what was or was 
not intoxicating. Such distinguished public men and learned lawyers 
as the Hlon. Elihu Root, William D. Guthrie, Esq., of New York, and 
Hon. William L. Marbury, of Baltimore, who were in charge of the 
case for the complainant, were convinced that they had fully established 
on the proofs as a matter of fact that 2.75 per cent alcoholic beer was 
nonintoxicating. The first affidavit which they presented was by 
Hobart Amory Hare, M. D., then professor of therapeutics, materia 
medica, and diagnosis in the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 
Doctor Hare is one of the most distinguished physiologists and thera- 
peutists in this country, and has a world-wide reputation in his profes- 
sion. His opinion as stated on the record in the case mentioned is that 
beer containing not to exceed 2.75 per cent of alcohol, by weight, is not 
intoxicating. 

Many other physiologists, toxicologists, and scientists learned in this 
field have expressed similar conclusions. 

From my reading and discussion, I am now of the opinion that 
these scientific expressions are valid. I submit, however, that your 
commission should look into this question of fact and on its own 
examination of the authorities give to Congress an expression as to 
what percentage of alcohol in naturally fermented beverages may be 
deemed to be nonintoxicating; this to the end that Congress may have 
before it the commission’s independent finding in this regard. 

I wish now to present the question of policy: 

The eighteenth amendment prohibits the manufacture, 
portation, importation, and exportation of intoxicating 
beverage use. 

That, and nothing more. 

It does not prohibit intoxicating liquor for any other purpose than 
beverage use, neither does it define intoxicating liquor. The amend- 
ment provides that Congress and the several States shall have the 
concurrent power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
In the exercise of that power, Congress has, in Title I of the national 
prohibition act, defined intoxicating liquor as any beverage contain- 
ing as much as one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. That definition of 
an intoxicant made it arbitrary upon all States enacting State en- 
forcement laws to define intoxicating liquor within the same exact 
terms; otherwise, any other definition of an intoxicant by a State 
would be in conflict with the national law, and, therefore, null and 
void, Sut Congress, in section 29 of the national prohibition law, 
provided that the penalties of the act shall not apply to the manufac- 
ture in the home of cider and nonintoxicating fruit juices exclusively 
for use in the home. The term “ nonintoxicating fruit juices” means 
wine. 


per cent 


sale, trans- 
liquor for 


Under the national prohibition law as it now stands any beverage 
containing as much as one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, not manufactured 
in the home, Is an intoxicating liquor in violation of the law; but under 
section 29 it is entirely legal to manufacture in the home cider and non- 


intoxicating fruit 
alcoholic content. 

The Prohibition Bureau in its instructions to prohibition agents 
states that the ciders and fruit juices manufactured under section 29 
of the Volstead Act do not have to conform to the one-half of 1 per cent 
standard in Title I of the law but may contain alcohol in excess of that 
amount. The amount of alcohol by which these beverages so manufac- 
tured may exceed the one-half of 1 per cent standard before they become 
intoxicating in fact can be determined only by a jury in a court of law. 
The Prohibition Bureau has no authority to say that such beverages 


juices—in other words, wines, regardless of their 
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containing 3, 5, 10, or 50 per cent of alcohol are intoxicating. The only 
method by which the Federal Government under this provision of the 
law can determine whether such beverages are intoxicating is to insti- 
tute a proceeding and submit the question to a jury. 

In the celebrated case of former Congressman John Philip Hill, tried 
in the Federal court at Baltimore, the jury held that his 12 per 
cent homemade wine was nonintoxicating. The Federal Government 
has not brought another case; therefore, under the law as it now opera- 
ates, millions of householders are manufacturing wines and ciders in 
their homes regardless of their alcoholic content. The Federal Gov- 
ernment does not challenge their right to do so. Last August the 
Federal Prohibition Bureau issued explicit instructions to all its 
agents not to interfere with such home manufacture of ciders and non- 
intoxicating fruit juices, except upon evidence of sale, and also not 
to interfere with the shipment and delivery of grapes to be used in such 
manufacture, 

The effect of section 29 of the Volstead Act, as interpreted by the 
Federal Prohibition Bureau, is to legalize the manufacture in the home 
of wines, ciders, and champagnes, regardless of their alcoholic content. 
It is a well-known scientific fact that pure apple juice, after it is fer- 
mented into cider, contains never less than 3% per cent of alcoho! and 
may contain much more. Grape juices through natural fermentation 
will produce from 10 to 15 per cent of alcohol. Therefore, in the Fed 
eral prohibition law as it stands to-day, there are two widely divergent 
if not conflicting definitions of intoxicating liquors—one in specific 
terms defining an intoxicant as any beverage containing as much as one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol, and the other so indefinite that only a 
jury in a court of law can determine what constitutes an intoxicating 
liquor. 

The bill which I have introduced provides for the legalization of beer 
containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight. Under Title I of the 
national prohibition act any beer, whether manufactured inside or out- 
side of the home, is unlawful if it contains as much as one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol, but millions of householders are to-day manufac- 
turing beer containing from 4 to 6 per cent of alcohol on the theory 
that if it is legal to manufacture wines and ciders in the home it ought 
not to be illegal to manufacture beer of a much less alcoholic content. 
However, under a strict construction of the law, there is no doubt that 
it is unlawful to manufacture beer in the home if it contains as much 
as one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, although it is not unlawful to man- 
ufacture wines and ciders containing ten to twenty times that amount 
of alcohol. 

The Federal Prohibition Bureau has not made any serious effort to 
interfere with the manufacture of beer in the home, probably upon the 
theory that it would be highly inconsistent to arrest and prosecute 
householders for the violation of the national prohibition act for making 
beer of a lesser alcoholic content than wines and ciders, the legality of 
which is fully recognized under the provisions of section 29. 

The legislatures of several of the States have in effect legalized the 
manufacture of beer in the home by taxing the ingredients from which 
it is made. As a matter of common sense, no citizen can understand 
why wines and ciders of 6 to 12 per cent of alcohol are nonintoxicating 
if made in the home and are intoxicating if made outside of the home. 
Neither are they able to understand why such wines and ciders are non- 
intoxicating and malt beverages containing as much as one-half of 1 per 
cent of alcohol, made either inside or outside of the home, are by law 
made intoxicating. 

Under the provisions of the bill, malt beverages containing 2.75 per cent 
of alcohol, less than one-fourth of the alcohol in legal home-made wines 
and champagnes and less than one-half as much alcohol as in most of 
the home-made beers, would be legalized. 

Since the national prohibition law defines an intoxicant as any bever- 
age containing as much as one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, it naturally 
follows that no State can legalize a beverage containing a greater 
quantity of alcohol, regardless of the will of the people of the several 
States, The result of this arbitrary provision of the law is that several 
of the great States, having by an overwhelming vote of their people peti- 
tioned for an amendment to the law to legalize 2.75 per cent beer, have 
either repealed their State enforcement laws or refused to enact State 
enforcement laws, and have therefore divorced themselves entirely from 
the Federal Government in the enforcement of the prohibition law. 
These great States have said in effect to the Federal Government : 

“Since you are so unreasonable in your definition of an intoxicating 
liquor, you must bear the entire burden of prohibition enforcement. 
The definition of an intoxicating liquor in the national prohibition 
law is neither scientific, honest, nor truthful. We will not partici- 
pate in the enforcement of a statutory lie against the citizens of our 
State. We will not imprison or penalize our citizens for the violation 
of a provision of the law that is unscientific and dishonest.” 

Since 1923 the Federal Government, through the chief executives 
and the law-enforcement bodies, has been making appeals to the State 
governments to relieve the Federal Government of a share of the great 
burden of prohibition enforcement. 

Nevada, Montana, Wisconsin, and New York have answered by re- 
pealing their State enforcement laws, and Maryland has steadfastly 
refused to pass any State enforcement act, Massachusetts in November 
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will vote on a proposition to repeal its State enforcement law. Illinois 
tion of beer. Since this petition has not been granted by the Federal 
Government, the House of Representatives of the Illinois Legislature 
has twice voted to repeal the State enforcement act. The State senate 
by a very harrow margin has twice prevented the repeal of the act. 

In 1922 the people of Lilinois voted on this proposition: 


“Shall the existing State and Federal prohibitory laws be modified | 


so as to permit the manufacture, sale, and transportation of beer (con- 


taining less than 4 per cent by volume of alcohol) and light wines for | 


home consumption.” 
The vote was: Yes, 1,065,242; and no, 512,111. 
In other words, 67.6 per cent of the people of the State of Illinois 


voted in favor of the legalization of both beer and wine, and 32.4 per | 


cent voted against it. 

In 1926 Illinois again voted upon a much broader proposition, as 
follows: 

“Should the Congress of the United States modify the Federal act 
to enforce the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States so that the same shall not prohibit the manufacture, sale, trans- 
portation, importation, or exportation of beverages which are not in 
fact intoxicating, as determined in accordance with the laws 
respective States?” 

The vote on that proposition was yes, 840,631, or 60.2 per cent; and 
no, 556,592, or 39.8 per cent. 

It is quite probable, therefore, that if the question of repeal of the 
State law of Illinois should be submitted to a direct vote of the people 


it might carry, and the State would thus withdraw all support from the | 
| anc 


National Government in the enforcement of the law. There are new 
movements underway to submit the repeal of the State laws of Illinois, 
Missouri, and Pennsylvania to a direct vote of the people. If, in addi- 


tion to the five States which have either repealed their State laws or | 


refused to enact them, there should be added the populous States of 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Massachusetts, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be confronted with a most serious problem in the matter 
of the enforcement of the national prohibition law. 

Let me mention some of these State problems. Several years ago the 


Legislature of Wisconsin passed a bill to legalize the manufacture of | 


beer. The State law, being in conflict with the Federal law, was of no 
force. Then in 1926 Wisconsin voted on this proposition : 

“Shall the Congress of th® United States amend the ‘ Volstead Act’ 
so as to authorize the manufacture and sale of beer, for beverage pur- 
poses, of an alcoholic percentage of 2.75 per cent by weight, under gov- 


ernmental supervision, but with the provision that no beverage so pur- 
chased shall be drank on the premises where obtained?” 
The yote on this proposition was: 


Yes, 349,448, or 66.3 per cent; and no, 177,602, or 33.7 per cent. 

That vote may be construed as an emphatic demand upon the part of 
a great majority of the people of Wisconsin for relief from the drastic 
provisions of the national prohibition act by the legalization of the 
manufacture of a light, nonintoxicating beer. Congress failed to hear 
the voice of Wisconsin; therefore, the State legislature in 1928 sub- 
mitted to the people a proposition to repeal the State enforcement law. 
That vote was taken in April, 1929, and the people of the State, by a 
majority of approximately 150,000, went on record in favor of repeal. 


The State legislature met shortly afterwards and in obedience to the | 


mandate of the people wiped the State prohibition enforcement act from 
the statute books. 

The State of New York several years ago passed a law legalizing the 
manufacture of beer. This law was in conflict with the figure in the 
national law. The State legislature in 1223 repealed the State enforce- 
ment act, and in each biennial session thereafter has refused to reenact 
it. 

In 1926 there was submitted to the people of New York this pro- 
posal : 

“ Should the Congress of the United States modify the Federal act to 
enforce the eighteenth amendment so that the same shall not prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, transportation, importation, or exportation of 
beverages which are not in fact intoxicating as determined in accord- 
ance with the laws of the respective States?” 

The vote on that proposition was: 

Yes, 1,763,070, or 74.8 per cent. 

No, 598,484, or 25.2 per cent. 

In Massachusetts in 1928 a proposition to instruct the Representatives 
of the State in Congress to vote for the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment was submitted in all but one or two congressional districts and 
carried by a majority of approximately 250,000. 

In Montana in 1926 an initiative bill to repeal the State enforcement 
act was adopted by a vote of 83,231 to 72,982. A proposition to 
reenact the State enforcement law was again voted on in 1928 and was 
defeated by a larger antiprohibition vote than in 1926. 

The Legislature of Nevada repealed the State enforcement act and in 
1926 submitted to the people for direct vote a resolution declaring that: 

“ Experience has demonstrated that the attempt to abolish recognized 
abuses of the liquor traffic by the radical means of constitutional probi- 
bition has generally failed of its purpose,” and making “ application to 
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| the Congress of the United States to call a convention for proposing 
has twice by overwhelming majorities voted in favor of the legaliza- | 


an amendment to Article XVIII of the amendments to the Constitution 


| of the United States.” 


That resolution was adopted by a vote of 18,131, or 77.2 per cent, as 
against 5,352, or 22.8 per cent. 

It must be apparent to the members of this commission that the 
denial by the Federal Government of the petitions of the people of 
several of the largest States for remedial legislation in the legalization 
of a nonintoxicating beer of 2.75 per cent of alcohol is leading rapidly to 
the creation of conditions under which some States have already with- 
drawn all support and others apparently will withdraw all support from 
the Federal Government in the matter of enforcing the national prohibi- 
tion law. It must also be apparent to this commission that if the 
Federal Government desires the support of the States in the enforcement 
of the national prohibition law some latitude must be granted to the 
States in determining what constitutes an intoxicating Nquor. Without 
the support of State laws, enforced by local officers and in local courts, 
it will be a manifest impossibility for the Federal Government to 
enforce the national prohibition act within any reasonable scope; and 
this is particularly true in view of our Federal court situation under the 
national prohibition act. 

This commission, I presume, fully understands that there is a great 
body of public opinion opposed to the prohibition law. This opposition 
is in part against the rigorous provisions of the enforcement act and 
in part against the eighteenth amendment. The results of the referen- 
dum elections in several States indicate that the majorities in favor of 
the modification of the law are very large; and since the Federal 
Government adheres to the original provisions of the enforcement act 
refuses to liberalize it to permit the nmranufacture and sale of 
beverages which are, in fact, nonintoxicating, the objection of the 
people becomes more firmly rooted and takes the form either of opposi- 
tion to the amendment itself or to the State laws or both. It might 
be well in this connection to mention the situation that existed at the 
time of the ratification of the eighteenth amendment. 

The eighteenth amendment was never submitted to a direct vote of 
the people. While it is true that ratification by the legislatures of the 
States was in accord with the Constitution, it should be remembered 
that ratification was during the period of war excitement and war ex 
tremes. Of course I mention this topic in no way as an assault upon 
the eighteenth amendment, but it is material as showing one of the 
difficulties of the popular attitude toward the system, and is a feature 
of the problem that Congress has to realize in dealing with legislation 
under the amendment. It is also claimed by many that this was the 
first and only amendment that was ever adopted which gave new and 
added powers to the Government of the United States, 
sponding decrease of power in the individual citizen, 

Examination of the records of the States shows that at the time of 
the ratification of the eighteenth amendment, 33 States had State-wide 
or constitutional prohibition; 23 by direct vote of the people; and 10 
by acts of their legislatures without having submitted the question to 
direct vote. Fifteen States had no State-wide hiws. In the 23 States 
that had adopted State-wide prohibition by a vote of the people, 2,666,408 
votes were cast for the prohibition policy and 2,104,906 votes against it. 
The population of these 23 States was in 1920, 33,701,000. The 15 
States which had no State-wide prohibition laws had a population of 
50,257,517. The 10 States that had probibition by statute without hav- 
ing submitted the issue to direct vote had a population of 22,014,831, 
It will thus be seen that the people in States having 72,272,348 popula- 
tion had never by direct vote of their people agreed to the policy, while 
the population of the States that had, by direct vote, adopted the policy 
was 33,701,000. A record of the vote of these States is available to 
the commission or can be furnished. 

So far as the record shows, but 2,666,408 people in the entire United 
States had indicated by their vote at the polls that they desired even 
state-wide prohibition. 

In my own State of Missouri there was submitted at the 1916 election 
a proposition to adopt a prohibition constitutional amendment with a 
sort of understanding or gentlemen's agreement that the vote would be 
regarded as an expression of the will of the people on ratification of 
the eighteenth amendment. The State amendment was rejected by a 
majority of 73,964, but the legislature elected on the day this referen- 
dum was taken promptly ratified the eighteenth amendment. So far 
as I can recall, the eighteenth amendment was subjected to a referen 
dum after ratification by the State legislature in but one State—Ohio. 
The people of Ohio by a small majority voted to reject the amendment. 
These facts are set down here merely as a memorandum reflecting the 
views of the people as expressed in regular elections. They will per- 
haps throw some light on the difficulties arising in the enforcement 
problem. Numerous newspaper polls, covering almost the entire United 
These polls were unofficial, of course, but 
they were participated in by newspapers of all shades of opinion on 
prohibition. The polls indicated that at least 75 per cent of those 
sending in their marked ballots favored modification of the national 
prohibition law tc permit the manufacture of nondealcoholized beer. 

The late Samuel Gompers, for many years president of the American 
Federation of Labor, testifying before the House Judiciary Committee 


with a corre- 
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on April 21, 1924, presented to that body the resolutions of the conven- 
tions of the federation strongly demanding the legalization of the manu- 
icture and sale of per cent beer. The Federation of Labor in 
adopted a resolution for beer and has con- 
conventions ratified that demand. 

Mr. Gompers presented to the Judiciary Committee the resolutions 
1dopted by the conventions of the American of Labor in 
1921 and 1923 
Federation of 


but favored a 


© 77 
ate 
1921 
isly in subsequent 


annua} convention in 


Federation 
Labor seeks no violation of the eighteenth 
interpretation of the amendment “in order 
that the prohibition law may be enforceable and enforced, and in order 
that the people of our country may not suffer from an unjust 
funatical interpretation of the Constitution.” 

The resolutions of the 1923 convention, which were reaffirmed after 
the death of Mr. Gompers by the 1927 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, state emphatically that in the opinion of the great 
body of American citizenship represented by this organization the lib- 
ation of the national probibition law to legaliz 
and sale of wholesome would be 


reasonable 


and 


‘raliy 
beer of great value not only in the 
enforcement of the law against the unlawful sale of high-powered and 


poisonous but would be of great value in restoring and maintain- 
pect for law. 

It must be realized 

ngress and the 


liquor 


that the apparent extremity of the National 
Federal administration under the eighteenth amend- 


nt has caused the people in many of the populous urban centers and 


flicers is more rigorous than the eighteenth amendment itself requires. 


escape the conclusion that great resentment exists in 
populated portions of- the country against the law which 
homemade wines and ciders in rural sections, where the 
has available the materials therefor, but forbids nonintoxi- 
beverages to city dwellers and the laboring classes who are 


unable to secure wines and ciders either by home manufacture or by 
purchase. 


WW can 
the densely 
tolerates 


population 


not 


There are pronounced benefits, which, in my own opinion, would 
result from squaring the national prohibition act with the facts, and 
i think that this commission should make its own investigation and 
report its conclusion on these several propositions so that the Congress 
could have the benefit of its Judgment in considering the very impor- 
taunt questions that this subject presents. 

We confronted with certain conceded facts. 

Strong beer of the ale type is made in great quantities within the 
United States from three different sources: 

First. Beer the home with the tacit consent of the 
Government, none the less contrary to law. This beer is neces- 
poorly made, is of high alcoholic content through inability to 
regulate fermentation, and in most cases is intoxicating in fact. Grow- 
ing children observe the violation of law by their parents; even 
participate in the making of the beer, and it is fairly to be assumed 
that they early learn to consume the homemade beer. 

Certainly this condition is contrary to every principle of morals 
upon which the eighteenth amendment and the law are founded. Cer- 
tainly in the interest of law enforcement and law observance, the com- 
mission should give to us its views on the sociological question and 
the tendency toward disregard of law on the part of the youth which 
this nation-wide condition brings about. 

Second, home brewing has led to a further illegal practice, to wit, 
so-called alley brewing, which consists of home brewing on a commercial 
scale for sale to neighborhood soft-drink stands and speak-easies. 

Third, illicit operation of former breweries either with or without 
permit for the manufacture of less than half per cent alcoholic beer 
furnishes beer on a substantial commercial scale. The courts have held 
that Government not interfere with brewing by alleged fer- 
mentation where alcohol is supposed never to reach the one-half per 
cent except the Government employ search warrant and the usual pro- 
ceedings. Permit is required by law where higher alcoholic content is 
created and the dealcoholizing process employed, and the Government 
has the right of inspection in such permitted operations. 

In the first class of operations, home brewing, the evils consist of 
demoraligation of the home, intoxicatior in the home, and the vice 
of Government assent to a clear violation of existing law. 

In the second and third classes there is plain commercial violation 
of law, and the bigh alcoholic content of the bad beer hastily made 


and marketed means that the fundamental prohibition of the Constitu- 
tion is transgressed. 


are 


is brewed in 
but 
sarily 


the can 


Two attendant vicious evils 
beer trade. In the first place, it 
protection for the handling of a 
in selling a cheaply and quickly 
large corruption funds. 

Secondly, the distribution is local and gang operations to control 
district operations in bootleg beer have led to much of the gang war- 
fare and violence that have become a menace to the public safety in 
several of the great cities of the country. 

The question, then, is as to the benefit in this particular field and 


in prohibition enforcement generally, if any, which the country could 


are present in the commercial illicit 
leads to corruption of officers to secure 
bulky commodity and the large profits 


made product enable the beer runners 
to raise 


| without Congress 


These resolutions make it clear and emphatic that the | 
amendment, | 


| illegally 
the manufacture | 


| tude toward the law as a whole of a change of this character. 


| lative fairness of the existing provision, 
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fairly hope to secure by a change in the law respecting alcoholic con- 
tent. It is the views of the commission on this question which we 
seek to secure. Certainly, if any appreciable benefit could be secured, 
departing from the eighteenth amendment, 
benefit should be sought. 

Certainly, we can start from the constitutional premise that Con- 
gress should not by statute attempt to exceed the prohibition that the 
eighteenth amendment itself fixes. If one-half per cent is well below 
the intoxicating limit, Congress has already gone further than the 
amendment. If 2.75 or 8 per cent of alcohol is not intoxicating, Con- 
gress constitutionally may elevate the figure. 

We feel that the commission should ascertain whether or not, as now 
stated by many of the law-abiding brewers of the country, the manu- 
facture of such beer could be conducted without necessity of dealco- 
holizing and spoiling flavor and character of the malt beverage, and 
with a resulting product that would satisfy the demand for beer now 
supplied by home brewing, alley brewing, and other illicit 
manufacture of strong beers, and would this, by doing away with exist- 
ing admitted violation of the law in that one field, with attendant cor- 
ruption and violence, be in itself a warrant for the change? 

The commission should further consider whether or not the avail- 
ability of a beverage of this character would tend to offset the demand 


such 


| for strong liquor, and the benefit of enabling enforcement officers to con- 


centrate their efforts against hard-liquor manufacture and the boot- 


| legging thereof. 
ilous States to believe that the national law as enforced by national | 


The commission should also consider the effect upon the public att!- 
How 
much benefit in a better attitude of panelmen in jury trials in liquor 
cases could be expected in cities such as St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and New York were Congress to adjust the alcoholic content with more 


| regard to forbidding only actually intoxicating liquors? 


Further, again, what would be the probable effect with respect to re- 
lations between the Federal Government and the States that show disin- 
elination now to cooperate at all in enforcement? Could it be expected 
that some of the States would act more favorably in the light of a patent 
effort by Congress to make the national legislation no more stringent 
than the eighteenth amendment requires? 

While I am satisfied myself that some or all of the benefits mentioned 
would result from the change, aside from any question as to the legis- 
I am convinced that the 
deliberate and dispassionate conclusions of this commission, composed 
as it is of citizens of scholarly distinction and concerned only with 
actual facts and fair deduction therefrom, will be of great utility in 
eongressiona! deliberation on this very important topic. 

I therefore urge that the commission aid us with its study of facts and 
conclusions, as requested in my letter to your distinguished chairman. 

For the information of the commission I wish to leave a digest 
which I have prepared of a great mass of letters which have come to 
me on this subject. I, of course, have the original papers if they would 
be of use to the commission. These letters indicate the very general 
concern which this subject has aroused amongst employers of labor, 
workers, and the public at large. I understand from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that Mr. William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, has already made a statement direct to your commission in 
which he discusses this problem. That the public interest is intense is 
evident from the attitude displayed in these communications. My own 
study of all of this mass of material, including as well the expressions 
in the public press, confirm me in the conviction that there is a public 
belief that an adjustment of the law by the Congress would tend 
to relieve the enormous difficulties of enforcement which harass the 
executive branch of the Government and the Federal courts of the 
country. 

I earnestly hope that the commission will furnish us its independent 
views on the two primary questions which I first submitted. 


NEW ORLEANS AS THE PROPER LOCATION FOR THE GENERAL HEAD 
QUARTERS OF THE NATIONAL COTTON CORPORATION 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks on New Orleans as 
the location for headquarters of the National Cotton Corpora- 
tion and include a paper sent to me by the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House, the greatness of New Orleans as the port of the 
Mississippi Valley is frequently lost sight of by many who are 
dazzled with its fame as a city of historic memories. It is a 
city that has lived and suffered as probably no other city on the 
American Continent has lived and suffered. Though old and 
eventful before your orator was born, it has during his lifetime 
undergone a chrysalis. Sixty years ago it was feeble and able 
only to faintly flutter. It had been prostrated during the Civil 
War. The heel of the invading conqueror was still felt. The 
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on April 21, 1924, presented to that body the resolutions of the conven- 


federation strongly demanding the legalization of the manu- 
sale of 


annual convention in 


tions 


of the 


facture and cent beer. 


2.75 
1921 
isly in subsequent 


per The Federation of Labor in 
adopted a resolution for beer and has con- 
conventions ratified that demand. 

presented to the Judiciary Committee the resolutions 
the American Federation of Labor in 
resolutions make it clear and emphatic that the 
violation of the eighteenth amendment, 
of the amendment “in order 
that the prohibition law may be enforceable and enforced, and in order 
that the people of our country may not suffer from an unjust and 
fanatical interpretation of the Constitution.” 

of the 1923 convention, which were reaffirmed after 
Gompers by the 1927 convention of the American 
state emphatically that in the opinion of the great 
of American citizenship represented by this organization the lib- 
eralization of legalize the manufacture 
beer would be of great value not only in the 
enforcement of the law against the unlawful sale of high-powered and 
but would be of great value in restoring and maintain- 
respect for law. 

It must be 


Mr. Gompers 
adopted by the 
192i 1925 
Federation of 
but fa 


conventions of 
These 


Labor seeks no 


ind 


vored a reasonable interpretation 


The resolutions 
he death of Mr. 
Federation of Labor, 
body 
the national probibition law to 
' 


and sale of wholesome 


poisonous liquor 
ing 
realized that the apparent extremity of the National 
Federal administration under the eighteenth amend- 
caused the people in many of the populous urban centers and 


Congress and the 


ment has 


iilous States to believe that the national law as enforced by national | 


fficers is more rigorous than the eighteenth amendment itself requires. 


escape the conclusion that great resentment exists in 
populated portions of- the country against the law which 
homemade wines and ciders in rural sections, where the 
has available the materials therefor, but forbids nonintoxi- 
city dwellers and the laboring classes who 
unable to secure wines and ciders either by home manufacture or by 
purchase 


We can 
the densely 
tolerates 


population 


not 


beverages to 


cating 


There are pronounced benefits, which, in my own opinion, would 
result from squaring the national prohibition act with the facts, and 
1 think that this commission should make its own investigation and 
report its conclusion on these several propositions so that the Congress 
could have the benefit of its judgment in considering the very impor- 
tant questions that this subject presents. 

We are confronted with certain conceded facts. 

Strong beer of the ale type is made in great quantities within the 
United States from three different sources: 

First. Beer is brewed in the home with the tacit consent of the 
Government, but none the less contrary to law. This beer is neces- 
sarily poorly made, is of high alcoholic content through inability to 
regulate fermentation, and in most cases is intoxicating in fact. Grow- 
ing children observe the violation of law by their parents; even 
participate in the making of the beer, and it is fairly to be assumed 
that they early learn to consume the homemade beer. 

Certainly this condition is contrary to every principle of morals 
upon which the eighteenth amendment and the law are founded. Cer- 
tainly in the interest of law enforcement and law observance, the com- 
mission should give to us its views on the sociological question and 
the tendency toward disregard of law on the part of the youth which 
this nation-wide condition brings about. 

Second, home brewing has led to a further illegal practice, to wit, 
so-called alley brewing, which consists of home brewing on a commercial 
scale for sale to neighborhood soft-drink stands and speak-easies. 

Third, illicit operation of former breweries either with or without 
permit for the manufacture of less than half per cent alcoholic beer 
furnishes beer on a substantial commercial scale. The courts have held 
that the Government can not interfere with brewing by alleged fer- 
mentation where aleohol is supposed never to reach the one-half per 
cent except the Government employ search warrant and the usual pro- 
ceedings. Permit is required by law where higher alcoholic content is 
created and the dealcoholizing process employed, and the Government 
has the right of inspection in such permitted operations. 

In the first class of operations, home brewing, the evils consist of 
dGemoralization of the home, intoxication in the home, and the vice 
of Government assent to a clear violation of existing law. 

In the second and third classes there is plain commercial violation 
and the high alcoholic content of the bad beer hastily made 
and marketed means that the fundamental prohibition of the Constitu- 
tion is transgressed. 

Two attendant 
beer trade. 


of law, 


vicious evils are present in the commercial illicit 
In the first place, it leads to corruption of officers to secure 
protection for the handling of a bulky commodity and the large profits 
in selling a cheaply and quickly made product enable the beer runners 
to raise large corruption funds. 
the distribution is local and gang operations to contro] 
district operations in bootleg beer have led to much of the gang war- 
fare and violence that have become a menace to the public safety in 
several of the great cities of the country. 

The question, then, is as to the benefit in this particular field and 
in prohibition enforcement generally, if any, which the country could 


Secondly, 
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| tude toward the law as a whole of a change of this character. 
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fairly hope to secure by a change in the law respecting alcoholic con- 
tent. It is the views of the commission on this question which we 
seek to secure. Certainly, if any appreciable benefit could be secured, 
without Congress departing from the eighteenth amendment, such 


| benefit should be sought. 


Certainly, we can start from the constitutional premise that Con- 
gress should not by statute attempt to exceed the prohibition that the 
eighteenth amendment itself fixes. If one-half per cent is well below 
the intoxicating limit, Congress has already gone further than the 
amendment. If 2.75 or 8 per cent of alcohol is not intoxicating, Con- 
gress constitutionally may elevate the figure. 

We feel that the commission should ascertain whether or not, as now 
stated by many of the law-abiding brewers of the country, the manu- 
facture of such beer could be conducted without necessity of dealco- 
holizing and spoiling flavor and character of the malt beverage, and 
with a resulting product that would satisfy the demand for beer now 
supplied by home brewing, alley brewing, and other illicit 
manufacture of strong beers, and would this, by doing away with exist- 


| ing admitted violation of the law in that one field, with attendant cor- 


ruption and violence, be in itself a warrant for the change? 
The commission should further consider whether or not the avail- 


| ability of a beverage of this character would tend to offset the demand 


for strong liquor, and the benefit of enabling enforcement officers to con- 
centrate their efforts against hard-liquor manufacture and the boot- 
legging thereof. 

The commission should also consider the effect upon the public att!- 
How 
much benefit in a better attitude of panelmen in jury trials in liquor 
cases could be expected in cities such as St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and New York were Congress to adjust the alcoholic content with more 
regard to forbidding only actually intoxicating liquors? 

Further, again, what would be the probable effect with respect to re- 
lations between the Federal Government and the States that show disin- 
elination now to cooperate at all in enforcement? Could it be expected 
that some of the States would act more favorably in the light of a patent 
effort by Congress to make the national legislation no more stringent 
than the eighteenth amendment requires? 

While I am satisfied myself that some or all of the benefits mentioned 
would result from the change, aside from any question as to the legis- 
I am convinced that the 
deliberate and dispassionate conclusions of this commission, composed 
as it is of citizens of scholarly distinction and concerned only with 
actual facts and fair deduction therefrom, will be of great utility in 
eongressional deliberation on this very important topic. 

I therefore urge that the commission aid us with its study of facts and 
conclusions, as requested in my letter to your distinguished chairman. 

For the information of the commission I wish to leave a digest 
which I have prepared of a great mass of letters which have come to 
me on this subject. I, of course, have the original papers if they would 
be of use to the commission. These letters indicate the very general 
concern which this subject has aroused amongst employers of labor, 
workers, and the public at large. I understand from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that Mr. William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, has already made a statement direct to your commission in 
which he discusses this problem. That the public interest is intense is 
evident from the attitude displayed in these communications. My own 
study of all of this mass of material, including as well the expressions 
in the public press, confirm me in the conviction that there is a public 
belief that an adjustment of the law by the Congress would tend 
to relieve the enormous difficulties of enforcement which harass the 
executive branch of the Government and the Federal courts of the 
country. 

I earnestly hope that the commission will furnish us its independent 
views on the two primary questions which I first submitted. 


NEW ORLEANS AS THE PROPER LOCATION FOR THE GENERAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE NATIONAL COTTON CORPORATION 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks on New Orleans as 
the location for headquarters of the National Cotton Corpora- 
tion and include a paper sent to me by the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House, the greatness of New Orleans as the port of the 
Mississippi Valley is frequently lost sight of by many who are 
dazzled with its fame as a city of historic memories. It is a 
city that has lived and suffered as probably no other city on the 
American Continent has lived and suffered. Though old and 
eventful before your orator was born, it has during his lifetime 
undergone a chrysalis. Sixty years ago it was feeble and able 
only to faintly flutter. It had been prostrated during the Civil 
War. The heel of the invading conqueror was still felt. The 
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night had been long and apparently there was to be no day- 
break. Only a chirp here and there gave hope of a dawn. But 
with a courage destined to overcome all obstacles and equal to 
the fortitude with which the city had borne its calamities, 
vicissitudes, and defeats our people marched steadily forward 
to one of the greatest victories of ancient or modern times. 

In 1870 the city, as a result of flood, famine, disease, war, and 
pestilence resembled a South American village. But the people 
resolved grimly to carry on, and by unparalleled sacrifices and 
efforts a drainage system was installed that has made it possible 
to go down into the bowels of the earth and secure foundations 
as durable as those that are laid on the rock bottom of Man- 
hattan Island. A water and purification plant has reached 
about as near perfection as any of the works and inventions of 
man can approach at the cost of many millions of dollars, and 
to-day the city can boast of a water supply that for purity is 
not excelled by that of any municipality on earth. It is Mis- 
sissippi River water, caught at New Orleans and filtered after 
its long journey from the ramparts of the Rockies and the crest 
of the Alleghenies. It is water that has sung its way from Lake 
Itasca on its journey to the Gulf of Mexico. During the last 
30 years a public belt system has come into existence that is 
unique in the life of America. A dock system blesses the river 
front and the commerce of the valley with an efficiency and a 
dispatch which have earned for the old city the reputation of 
having a river terminal that is equal to the very best in the 
world. New Orleans is so situated that it makes for the most 
attractive spot on this continent for those who are inclined to 
wander on after having satisfied their souls with the finer things 
for which the spirit of the cultured ever craves. From out of 
that port go riders to the sea which bring those in search of 
adventure to Vera Cruz in a few days of sea voyage, and from 
that ancient city can be made an ascent within a few hours 
toward Mexico City that probably has no parallel in the Alps or 
the Andes. Or one may journey down to Port Limon and from 
there make the unforgettable ascent to San Jose. Or one may 
go to Panama City, which has, of course, taken on a new sig- 
nificance to all Americans who love any place over which the 
American flag floats. 

One of the most impelling reasons advanced for making New 
Orleans the situs or locus for the world’s exposition was made 
by Crawford Ellis, vice president of the United Fruit Co., who 
in his own graphic manner showed the advantages that would 
flow to continental United States by locating the great expo 
sition in New Orleans, and emphasized those reasons by sketch- 
ing in a most alluring manner the many side trips, journeys, 
and voyages that could be made by those who would come to 
New Orleans and have their desire to move farther southward 
stimulated by its wondrous atmosphere. 

But the greatness of New Orleans lies in its splendid realities 
as the port of the Mississippi Valley. It is in touch with the 
wide, wide world, as the saying goes, because soon or late 
every vessel that sails the seas finds its way up the Mississippi 
River to the city of magic and charm. And its grand destiny 
is not nearly accomplished, notwithstanding its age, its defeats, 
and its victories. 
commercial greatness still lies ahead. Before the railroad came 


into existence, in 1825 or thereabout, it looked as if New Orleans | Mississippi 
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was to become the great metropolis of the world. 
then had to pass down the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
by way of raft, barge, and steamboat to New Orleans. Sut 
the locomotive changed transportation routes and commerce 
passed over the Allegheny Mountains to the Atlantic seaboard 
north and south. 

It is a world of change, however, and we move through cycles 
and circles back to the point from which we started very fre- 
quently. “The stone which the builders refused is become the 
headstone of the corner,” as the book hath it or as many lodge 
orators phrase it, “and the stone that was rejected becomes 
the keystone of the arch.” As a result of the growth of popula- 
tion in the Mississippi Valley and the advance and inventions 
in the mechanical arts, barges of immense cargo-carrying ca- 
pacity have come into existence, moving under their own power 
and promising to revolutionize not only the transportation of 
the country but its domestic and foreign trade routes. 

If the most thoughtful students of economics and transporta- 
tion have a correct vision New Orleans will during the lifetime 
of many of those now living double its population and quintuple 
its resources and wealth. It should be the headquarters of the 
cotton trade and industry of the South, And it is almost ineon- 
ceivable to think that the National Cotton Corporation would 
hesitate about selecting it as the proper location for its general 
headquarters. 

Among the really big institutions of Louisiana is the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. It prepared a statement of 
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facts for presentation to the Organization Committee of the 
National Cotton Corporation from which I cull information 
which I know will be of vast importance to those who are inter- 
ested in seeing the headquarters desirably located as well as to 
men, corporations and institutions that are looking for an in- 
vestment field wherein they may reap harvests of gold. 

This invitation to establish the general headquarters of the 
National Cotton Corporation in New Orleans is extended on be- 
half of the following interests and organizations: 

State of Louisiana, His excellency, Huey P. Long, governor; 
city of New Orleans, Hon. T. Semmes Walmsley, mayor; New 
Orleans Association of Commerce, A. D. Danziger, president; 
New Orleans Board of Trade, W. L. Richeson, president; New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, J. P. Henican, presideut; New Or- 
leans Stock Exchange, Geo. E. Williams, president; Louisiana 
Sugar and Rice Exchange, R. M. Murphy, president; New Or- 
leans Insurance Exchange, Bryan Bell, president; New Orleans 
Real Estate Board, Guy L. Deano, president; New Orleans 
Clearing House Association, L. H. Dinkins, president; New 
Orleans Steamship Association, S. T. DeMilt, president; Green 
Coffee Association of New Orleans (Inc.), G. R. Westfeldt, jr., 
president; New Orleans Homestead Clearing House Associa- 
tion, N. G. Carbajal, president. 

HISTORICAL 

From the very earliest days of cotton production in the 
United States to the present time New Orleans, by reason of 
its strategic geographical location, has occupied a preeminent 
position in the cotton world. 

New Orleans is mentioned as a cotton trading point in the 
writings of its founders, as early as 1735, and for several 
decades was the only port of export of this commodity. 

As the settlement of the interior progressed westward from 
the original colonial States, and the demand for cotton in- 
creased, the importance of New Orleans as a trading center 
grew apace, always maintaining her position as one of the 
country’s leading cotton markets, 

It is but logical that such a destiny should have been the 
portion of a city that has become the metropolis of the South; 
the second port of the country; and the natural gateway for 
over 54 per cent of the Nation's population. 

PRODUCTION 

As far back as the records of the United States Government 
are available the geographic center of production of the Amer- 
ican cotton crop has been located within a comparatively short 
distance from New Orleans. The most recent statistics on the 
center of cotton production of the country, furnished by the 
United States Department of Commerce, show this point to 
be near the junction of the boundary line between the States 
of Louisiana and Arkansas with the Mississippi River. 

There is shown below the cotton production of the United 
States for the year 1928: 
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CONSUMPTION 

Domestic: According to the most recent statistics furnished 
by the United States Department of Commerce, the consump- 
tion of domestic cotton for the fiscal year ending July 31, 192%, 
amounted to 6,778,199 bales, exclusive of linters. Of this total, 
nearly 6,500,000 bales were consumed in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and so forth, and in the South- 
ern States east of the Mississippi River. 

When it is considered that more cotton is produced in the 
States west of the Mississippi River than in the States east 
thereof, it will be seen that there is a decided flow of the total 
movement from the West to the East. 

Export: According to Government figures, the exports of do- 
mestic cotton for the same period referred to above were in 
excess of 8,500,000 bales, of which approximately 6,500,000 bales, 
or over 77 per cent, moved through Gulf ports. 

The flow of the domestic movement from the West to the 
Past and the preponderance of the export movement through 
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the Gulf ports would distinctly emphasize the need of locating 
the general headquarters at a point from which both movements 
could be most economically and conveniently directed and han- 
died. It is manifest that New Orleans occupies such a position. 
TRANSPORTATION 

Nowhere in the United 
may be found such a complete 
transportation mediums—railroads, inland waterways, 
wise and overseas steamship service. The following 
rond trunk lines, constituting over 20 per cent of 
railroad mileage of the United States, radiate 
Orleans, with direct service to important 
South: 

Gulf Coast 


else States except at New 


from New 


every city in 
lines; 
sas Railway; Louisville & Nashville Railroad; 
Railroad; Gulf, Mobile & 
system; Southern Pacific 

Inland waterways: The 


lines; Texas & Pacific 
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Missi 
and 
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lower than the all-rail 


to New 


ce on SIppl 


St. ou the Warrior River as far north as 
barge line are uniformly 20 per cent 
rates, 
Orleans are published from a large part of the cotton- 
producing territory and will show tremendous economies in cost 
of transportation. 

Independent barge lines operate regular service on the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Rivers as far north as Pittsburgh, Pa., offering 
the same rate advantages as the Inland Waterways Corporation. 

In addition to the river service mentioned above, several 
steamboat—packet—lines operate regular freight and passenger 
service to New Orleans from near-by points on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. 

Coastwise steamship service: Coastwise steamship service is 
available the Atlantic seaboard, New York, Philadelphia, 
and to the Pacific coast, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Portland, and so forth, as. well as to the various ports 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 

Foreign steamship service: Foreign steamship service to and 
from New Orleans to all parts of the world is more extensive 
and regular than from any other American port except New 
York. Nearly 9) steamship lines operate to every principal 
port in the world, especially to the United Kingdom and con- 
tinental ports, which are the largest consumers of American 
cotton, 

New 
major 


to 
Boston; 


Orleans is nearer the Panama Canal than any other 
American port, thereby offering ready accessibility to 
Japan and China, and so forth, which are also large consumers 
of American cotton. 

Shipping advantages: By reason of its rate structure, its con- 
centration and transit privileges, its combined rail, water, and 
storage facilities, and the recognized importance of its export 
market, New Orleans offers a 


shipping. 
FINANCING 

Banks: 
than those of any city in the 
seven banks exceeding $3840,000,000, 

Of particular interest to the cotton trade is the familiarity 
of these banks, acquired by many years of experience, with the 
requirements of producing and marketing cotton, 

As an indication of the dominant position which New Orleans 
occupies in southern financial cireles, the total debits to indi- 
vidual accounts in 1928 reached $4,189,000,000, which exceeded 
by nearly $2,000,000,000 that of the next southern city. 

Federal banking facilities: In addition to the group of banks 
transacting general commercial business there are located in 
New Orleans divisions of the Federal reserve bank, the Federal 
land bank, and the Federal intermediate credit bank. The com- 
bined facilities of all of these institutions would be available 


The banking facilities of New Orleans are greater 


with the maximum of convenience to the headquarters office of | 


the national cotton corporation, if located in this city, 

Acceptance market: The volume and extent of the financial 
activities in New Orleans, both domestic and foreign, assure a 
freedom and flexibility in the handling of commercial docu- 
ments of every type. There is naturally a cheaper and better 
acceptance market in 2 metropolitan financial center like New 
Orleans than can be found in the interior, and it may be safely 
stated that the major financing of cotton in the future will be 
more and more through the medium of acceptances. 

PORT FACILITIES 

Wharves and warehouses: The port facilities of New Orleans, 

for the greater part publicly owned and operated, are second to 
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| none in the United States. They consist of approximately 7 
| miles of covered wharves, served by the Public Belt Railroad, a 
municipally owned utility, connecting with all of the trunk 
lines entering New Orleans, and rendering impartial switching 
service. 

The combined cotton-storage facilities at New Orleans, pub- 
licly, privately, and railroad owned, total over 900,000 bales, all 
of which are fully equipped to render every type of service neces- 
sary in the handiing of cotton. Included in the above-mentioned 
facilities is the publicly owned cotton warehouse, providing 
storage capacity of over 461,000 bales of high-density cotton, 
thoroughly fireproof, and offering attractive insurance rates, 
as well as low handling charges. It is served by the Public Belt 
Railroad. 

Warehouse receipts: At the public cotton warehouse, as well 
as at most of the other cotton warehouses at New Orleans, 
United States Government licensed single-hbale warehouse re 
ceipts are issued. These warehouse receipts, because of the reg- 
ulations of the Department of Agriculture, are readily negotiable 
everywhere, being accepted by all banks throughout the country 
without question. 


COTTON-TRADING FACILITIES 


Cotton exchange: The cotton exchange at New Orleans, the 


to the cotton corporation if its headquarters were located in 
| New Orleans. This city is one of the three large future contract 
markets of the world and offers special inducements to buyers 
of spot cotton, who are enabled to promptly “hedge” their 
purchases, thereby reducing their risks to a minimum. 

Another attractive feature in locating in New Orleans is the 
proximity to the source of information regarding crop conditions, 
which are assembled and disseminated by the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange. 

Handling cotton in New Orleans: The method of handling 
cotton in New Orleans is simple and economical. Upon arrival, 
the cotton is sampled, inspected, and weighed by neutral parties, 
duly licensed. A 6-ounce sample—about 3 ounces from each 
side—is drawn and sent to the storer, and an 8-ounce sample— 
about 4 ounces from each side—is drawn and sent to the ex- 
change as a reserve sample. This sample is held in the custody 
of the exchange and the cotton may be sold on the storer’s 
sample, subject to review of the reserve sample by the buyer. 
Unless otherwise agreed at time of sale, the cotton is settled 
for on the original weight. This method eliminates the waste 
consequent to rehandling as well as the charges which accrue 
when cotton is taken out of and put back in storage. Another 
' economy incidental to the system is that the reserve sample in 
the custody of the exchange may be used if it is desired to cer- 
tificate the cotton for delivery on New Orleans future contracts, 
thus again avoiding the expense of taking out of store and 
restoring. 

Nothing is more important in handling cotton on the scale con- 
templated by the cotton cerporation than an immedizte contact 
with worl§ markets. In ho other city in the South can this 
| contact be obtained as completely as in New Orleans, because of 
the port’s long-established connection with foreign commerce and 
| its direct cable service to the principal cotton-consuming centers 
of the world. 

SUMMARY 


It has been demonstrated that New Orleans occupies an out- 
| standing position in the physical handling of cotton and has to 
offer to the National Cotton Corporation the following combined 
| advantages for the location of their headquarters, which can not 
be obtained elsewhere: 

Central geographical location for both export and domestic 
movement. 

Excellence and variety of transportation facilities. 

Magnitude of financial resources. 

Size and importance as a port. 

In addition to the reasons given above, and overshadowing in 
| importance every other requirement, is the location in New 
Orleans of the cotton exchange, whose services your executives 
will find invaluable and beyond substitution. The cotton ex- 
change is the original and quickest source of information on all 
| matters affecting cotton not only in this country but through- 
out the world. Instant and continual contact with its services 
| will only be possible if your general headquarters are estab- 
lished in New Orleans, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including a statement 
| concerning provisions to improve rural health conditions in 
the State of Alabama as compared with other States. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, may I ask the gentleman if that is an official docu- 
ment? 

Mr. PATTERSON. No. 
health. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is evidently a matter of local con- 
cern, and not a matter of national importance. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

LEAVE TO PRINT 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, have we the right to revise and 
extend our remarks on this bill? 

Mr. PARKER. You have that permission for a week. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
bill of the House of the following title: 


It is a statement in regard to rural 


H. R. 8423 An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 


State of Miunesota, or any political subdivision thereof, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Topeka, Minn. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 9979) entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House, agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Jones, Mr. HALE, Mr. 
Purprs, Mr. OvERMAN, and Mr. Guiass to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 4767. An act to authorize sale of iron pier in Delaware 
Bay near Lewes, Del.; 

H. R. 7971. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the French Broad 
River on Tennessee Highway No. 9, near the town of Bridge- 
port in Cocke County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 8287. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Virginia to maintain a bridge 
already constructed across the Shenandoah River in Clarke 
County, Va., United States route No. 50; 

H. R. 9180. An act to legalize a bridge across the Roanoke 
River at or near Weldon, N. C.; and 

H. J. Res, 223. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the Internavional Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law in 1930. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until Monday, March 17, 1930, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, March 17, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Navy Department appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Gadsden Pur- 
chase (H. R. 2029). 

To authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony (H. R. 6846). ° 

To establish an assay office at Dahlonega, Lumpkin County, 
Ga. (H. R. 6998). 

To discontinue the coinage of the 24%4-dollar gold piece (H. R. 
9894). 
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364. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting a draft of a bill to authorize the use 
of the proceeds received from the sale of surplus war reserve 
stocks for the purpose of reducing such deficits in war reserve 
Stocks, was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 


RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KORELL: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 253. 
A joint resolution to provide for the expenses of a delegation of 
the United States to the sixth meeting of the Congress of Mili- 
tary Medicine and Pharmacy to be held at Budapest in 1931; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 903). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF 


BILLS AND 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 4206. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to 
deliver to the custody of the city of Olympia, State of Wash- 
ington, the silver service set and bronze tablet in use on the 
U. S. cruiser Olympia; with amendment (Rept. No. 902). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


BILLS AND 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 10774) authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a migratory-bird refuge in the Cheyenne Bottoms, 
Barton County, Kans.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 10775) to provide for promo- 
tion in the Navy to the grade of captain; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 10776) authorizing the ap- 
propriation of $2,500 for the erection of a monument on the 
county courthouse yard or square in the city of Carrollton, 
Ga., to commemorate the memory of Gen. William McIntosh; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10777) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to widen Wisconsin 
Avenue abutting squares 1200, 1300, and 1935; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10778) to permit construction, maintenance, 
and use of certain pipe lines for petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 10779) to amend section 7 
of an act entitled “An act making appropriations to provide for 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes,” approved Jnly 
1, 1902, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 10780) to transfer certain 
lands to the Ouachita National Forest, Ark.; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 10781) to amend section 8 
of the act making appropriations to provide for the expenses 
of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, approved March 
4, 1913; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 10782) to facilitate and sim- 
plify the work of the Forest Service; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 10783) to provide for 
equalizing the benefits of the Chippewa Indian tribal fund 
among the school children of the enrolled members of the Chip- 
pewa Indians belonging to the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KUNZ: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 267) directing 
the President to proclaim October 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s memorial day, for the observance and commemoration 
of the death of Brig Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 268) directing 
the President to proclaim October 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s memorial day, for the observance and commemoration 
of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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(H. R. 10790) granting a pension to Flora Bow- 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 10791) for the relief of 
M. Homan; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (HL R. 10792) granting 
un to Hunnah Louisa Madden; to the Committee on Pen- | 


iy) 
“u Pensic 
ions 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 10793) granting | 
to Claudia A. Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. | 

By Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10794) for | 
the relief of Richard L. Meares, administrator of Armand D. 
Young, deceased; to the Committee War Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (HL. R. 10795) for the relief of Charles 

shims to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H.R. 10796) for the advance- 
ment of Lieut. Alford J. Williams, jr., United States Navy, to 
the grade captain on the retired list of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10797) 

Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. '(DDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 10798) for the relief 
of Lowela Hanlin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10799) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary L. Leverton; to the Committee 
on Pension 

Also. a bill (HL. R. 10800) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Gramm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10801) grant- 
ing a pension to Emily Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Rv Mrs. 
granting a 
rs nsi 

by Mr. MCKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 10803) granting a pension 

Jane McCamey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Ry Mr. PATMAN: A bill (H. R. 10805) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida C, Noble; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (CH. R. 10806) validating the 
application of Patrick J. Greaney, jr., for an entry of certain 
public lands, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A bill (H. R. 10807) 
Sara Riddle; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By A bill (H. R. 10808) granting a pension to | 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
(H. R. 10809) granting an increase of pension | 
Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 10810) for the relief of 
Sullivan; to the Committee on Claims. 
WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R, 10811) 
relief of Willard F. Holteen; to the Committee on Claims. 
Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 10812) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth B. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. | 


™ 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
Petition of United States Naval 
ciation, favoring House bill 6145, to regulate the minimum age 
limit for enlistments in the Naval Reserve or Marine Corps Re- 


5637 Reserve Officers’ Asso- 


| 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
| 


erves Naval Affairs. 
Mr. ACKERMAN: Petition of citizens of Roselle, | 
Roselle Park, and Cranford, N. J., urging passage of legislation 


: to the Comnrittee on 
5038. By 


| Thomas Post, 
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| increasing pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 


on Pensions, 

5639. By Mr. ALDRICH: Resolution of the town council of the 
town of Warwick, R. L, urging the proper observance of Oc- 
tober 11 of each year in honor of the memory of Brig. Gen. 
Cusimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5040. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of William L. Nest and 
other citizens of Wheeling, W. Va., urging speedy action on 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased rates 
of pension to veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

5641. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of citizens of Fremont and 
Clyde, Ohio, praying for relief for veterans of the Spanish War; 


| to the Committee on Pensions. 
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5642. Also, petition of National Camp Patriotic Sons of 
America, Easton, Pa., favoring immigration restriction and 
registration of aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

5043. Also, petition of Fraternal Order of Eagles, Aerie No. 
444, Sandusky, Ohio, favoring the passage of bill 8S. 32 to 


57; 


Ome 


the Committee on Labor. 


5t44. By Mr. BLOOM: Petititon of citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, opposing the calling of an international conference by the 
President of the United States, or the acceptance by him of 
an invitation to participate in such a conference, for the purpose 
of revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be attached 
thereto, definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the conti- 
nuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of the blank 
days; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5645. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of Col. R. J. Shand and 78 
other citizens of Springfield, Ill., asking for early passage of 
House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5646. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of United 
Groups of Polish National Alliance, No. 135, Kenosha, Wis., 
urging passage of a bill to establish Pulaski memorial day on 
October 11 of each year; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5647. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of Los An- 
geles County, Calif., favoring increased pensions for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Commiitee on Pensions. 

5648. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of the city council of 
Cambridge, Mass., urging the enactment of House Joint Reso- 
lution 167 providing for the observance of General Pulaski’s 
memorial day on October 11 of each year; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5649. By Mr. FENN: Petition of the Common Council of New 
Britain, Conn., favoring the establishment of October 11 as Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s memorial day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5650. Also, petition of the Common Council of New Britain, 
Conn., favoring the passage of legislation to increase the pen- 
sions of veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5651. Also, petition of three citizens of Burnside, Conn., favor- 
ing the passage of the so-called Robsion-Capper school bill; to 
the Committee on Education. 

5652. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of Common Council 
of the city of Yonkers, State of New York, urging the passage 
of House Joint Resolution 238 providing for the observance of 
General Pulaski memorial day on October 11 of each year; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5653. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of 37 citizens of St. Maries, 
Idaho, indorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing 


| for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed 


forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5634. By Mr. FULMER: Resolution passed by the Ridge Post, 
No. 6, J. S. Nichols, post commander the American Legion, 
Leesville, S. C., in behalf of House bill 9411 for the purpose of 
establishing a veteran’s hospital in South Carolina; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5655. By Mr. GAMBRILL: Petition of citizens of Calvert 
County, Md., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5656. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of George H. 
trand Army of the Republic, Chicago, unani- 
mously protesting against House bill 6348; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

5657. Also, petition of uncompensated disabled veterans of 


or 
= 


| World War, Castle Point, N. Y., protesting against attempt to 


pass legislation pertaining to veterans’ relief under suspension 
of rules and urging immediate passage of Rankin bill; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5658. Also, petition of George H. Thomas Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Chicago, IL, protesting against Senate bill 684; 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
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Okla., making correction in resolutions submitted under date of 
February 26, joint pay bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5660. Also, petition of S. F. Stewart, Patriotic Instructor 
George H. Thomas Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of Illinois, 


protesting on behalf of his comrades, against the Swanson Dill, | 


S. 3810; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


(Inc.), Enid, Okla., in support of House bill 3721; 
mittee on Appropriations. 

5662. By Mr. HALE: Resolution adopted by 
J. T. Lynch, secretary, petitioning Congress for an early passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5663. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of Ida M. Har- 
rison and other citizens of Spokane, Wash., asking that House 
bill 10, the Robsion-Capper school bill be enacted into law; to 
the Committee on Education. 

5664. By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition signed by citi- 
zens of Rock Falls, Ill., urging Congress to pass legislation to 
give Spanish War veterans an increase of pension; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

5665. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of citizens of 
Terre Haute, Ind., for the increase of pensions for veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5666. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of the citizens 
of Lewis County, in which they respectfully urge that immedi- 
ate steps be taken to bring to a vote Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, and they further urge the passage of the above bills; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5667. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by Charlie E. Gould 


and 58 other residents of Decatur, Mich., urging early passage | to enact legislation increasing the pensions now allowed to Civil 


| War veterans and their dependents 


of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 


lm; 
sions. 


to the Committee on Pen- 


5668. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Hancock Commercial Club, | 


Hancock, Minn., urging passage of House bill 11; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5669. Also, petition of Minnesota Pharmaceutical Association 
urging passage of House bill 11; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


5670. Also, petition of Minnesota Retail Meat Dealers’ Associa- | 


tion, urging an investigation of certain violations of the Sher 
man antitrust law and Clayton Act; to the Committee on the | 
Judiciary. 

5671. By Mr. LEE of Texas: 
and Coleman, Tex., against Capper-Robsion bill to create a board | 
of education; to the Committee on Education. 


5672. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the city of Galesburg, IIL, urging favorable action on 


House Joint Resolution 20; to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 


5673. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Wayne County, Mich., favoring the passage of House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


5674. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition of Mack Williams and 41 
other citizens of Cass County, Tex., in support of House bill 2562, | 


~ 


ican War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5675. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition 
bills 8861 and 9592, for the promotion of Great Lakes to Gulf 
water transportation; to the Committee on the Mercbant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

5676. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of L. L. Urch and 
56 other residents of Kane County, Ill, urging the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5677. Also, petition of E. EB. Lindgren and 19 other residents 
of Batavia, Kane County, Ill., urging the passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen 
sions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5678. Also, petition of Charles Anderson and 15 other resi- 
dents of Kane County, IIL, urging the passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


5679. By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: Petition of Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union of Williamson, W. Va., asking for 
Federal supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher 
standards for production of films that are to be licensed for 
interstate and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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5659. Also, petition of Lawton Chamber of Commerce, Lawton, | 
| urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 


Manchester | 


Aerie, No, 290, Fraternal Order of Eagles, Manchester, N. H., | Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to 





of Carlinville | ee ; : 
. er : ; | the Cowen, Webster County 
Chamber of Commerce, Carlinville, Ill, urging passage of House | ; 


| perance Union, urging Congress to enact a law providing for 








ror, 
5300 
5680. Also, petition of 57 citizens of Mingo County, W. Va., 


2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

5681. By Mr. STONE: Petition of 45 residents of Laverne, 
Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to 
prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 


| Judiciary. 
5661. Also, petition of Union Equity Cooperative Exchange | 
to the Com- 


5682. Also, petition of 67 residents of Chandler, Okla., asking 

Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to prescribe a 

certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary 
5683. Also, petition of 35 residents of the town of Norman, 


prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5684. Also, petition of 109 residents of Buffalo, Okla., asking 
Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to prescribe a 
certain prohibition oath ; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

5685. Also, petition of 26 residents of Perkins, Okla., asking 
Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to prescribe a cer- 
tain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5686. Also, petition of 71 residents of Oklahoma City, asking 


| Congress to pass favorably on House bill 92833 to prescribe a 
| certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


5687. Also, petition of 32 residents of Amorita, Okla., asking 
Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to prescribe a 
certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

5688. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition signed by William L. 
Nagel and others, of Jefferson County, Ky., in support of Span 
ish-American Wur veterans’ legislation; to the 
Pensions. 

5689. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition signed by 20 ladies of the 
Iseminger Relief Corps of Chariton, Iowa, urging the Congress 


Committee on 


; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5690. By Mr. WASON: Memorial of the board of aldermen of 
the city of Nashua, N. H., urging enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 167 directing the President of the United States to 
proclaim October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s memorial 
day, for the observance and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5691. Also, petition of Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
of Nashua, N. H., urging the enactment of a law for the Fed- 
eral supervision of motion pictures, providing that higher moral 


Petiti f citi f Balli | standards be applied at the source of the production; to the 
etition of citizens of Ballinger | 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5692. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution passed by the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of Yardley, Pa., favoring Federal 
supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5693. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of citizens of 
San Francisco, urging the enactment of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

564. By Mr. WILLIAMS: Petition of M. Mueller 
others, requesting passage of Senate bill 476 and 


Interstate 


and 70 
House bill 


p . ; . . . | 2562, providing for increased pensions of veterans of S ish- 
which provides for increased rates of pension to Spanish-Amer- | Wn, | 1 £ i I ons als o panish 


| American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 


5695. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 


(W. Va.), Women’s Christian Tem- 


Federal supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

5696. Also, petition of the Berlin, Lewis County (W. Va.), 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, urging Congress to enact 
a law providing for Federal supervision of motion pictures 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

5697. Also, petition of Mrs. George Lounsbery, registered 
nurse, of Huntington, W. Va., urging Congress to take favorable 
action on House bill 2562, a bill granting increased pension rates 
for veterans and nurses who served during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5698,. Also, petition of M. M. Blumberg, 


© te 


of Weston, Lewis 


| County, W. Va., urging Congress to establish a department of 


education, such as is provided in the Capper-Robsion bill; to 
the Committee on Education, 

5699. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Rostraver Grange, No. 
919, Patrons of Husbandry, indorsing debenture plan in tariff 
bill, and indorsing placing of lumber and red-cedar shingles on 
the free list; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5700. Also, petition of Joseph F. Leipeitz, 1009 Manor Road, 
New Kensington, Pa., requesting favorable support of legisla- 
tion to regulate wages paid to laborers and mechanics on Goy- 
ernment and United States Army contracts, known as House 
bill 9232 and Senate bill 3086; to the Committee on Labor, 
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slative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


met at 11 


Saturpay, March 


o'clock a. m., 


rece 


Mr. FESS Mr. President, I suggest the absence 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The leg clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
d to their n 


“auswere ines: 


en uzier La Follette 
rd i McCulloch 
rkley ; : McKellar 
im roll McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patte 
Phipps 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steck 
Stelwetr 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
rhomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 

Pine Walsh, Mass 
Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Ransdell Waterman 
Robinson, Ind Watson 
Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 
Schall 

Sheppard 


rson 
Hayden 
ilebert 
/ lie ll 
ulting lowell 
ike ] nsep 
ill J 
8 Kean 
etcher 
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I> nes 
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I neyes 
Mr. SHEPPARD. 

detained from the Senate by illness. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire 
from Arkansas |Mr. Ropinson] and the Senator. from Pennsyl- 
vania |Mr. Reep|, who are delegates from the United States to 
the Lond Naval Conference. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague |Mr. Sutpsreap] is unavoidably 
absent. I usk that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My colleague the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Asuvurst] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior from Tennessee {[Mr. Brock] is necessarily de- 
tuined from the Senate by illness. I ask that this 
ment may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. FEighty-two 
<wered to their names. A quorum is present. 


is necessarily 


senatol 


Senators have an 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges in 
convention assembled at San Francisco, Calif., favoring the let- 
ting of all Government work on the contract plan and to the 
lowest responsible bidder, which were referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Ile also 
board of : 
passage of leg 
as un-American, 
Americanization, 
Immigration. 

Ile also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
nnnual convention of the United States Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Association, favoring the passage of legislation establishing a 
minimum age (17 years) for enlisting in the Naval Reserve and 
Marine Corps Reserve on the same basis as that for the regular 
Navy, which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. RANSDELL presented resolutions adopted by the Minis- 
terin! Association of Alexandria and Pineville, La., representing 
vurious denominations, protesting against the alleged godless 
attitude and campaign against all religion on the part of the 
Soviet Government of Russia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented a_ petition of 
postal service at Sheridan, Wyo., favoring the passage of 
so-culled Dale retirement bill as amended, the 44-hour 
bill, and the longevity bill, which was referred to th 
on Post Offices and Post Roads 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Doni 
phan and Leavenworth Counties, in the State of Kansas, pray 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 


York, N. Y 
the 


ldermen of the city of New 
slation providing for 
reactionary, and 
which were referred to 


, Opposing the 
registration of aliens 


the Committee on 


employees of the 
the 
week 
Committee 


. o | 
on the expiration of the 
} encing 


of a quorum. | 


The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] | 


‘ ncee- | : 
announce | mittec 


lnid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the | 


injurious to the process of | 


Marcu 15 


Avenue, | veterans of the war with Spain, which were ordered to lie on 


the table. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bal- 
timore, Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

APPOINTMENTS TO POSTMASTERSHIPS 
NO. 272) 


Mr. BROOKHART, from the subcommittee of the Committee 


AND OTHER OFFICES (REPT. 


| on Post Offices and Post Roads, pursuant to Senate Resolutions 


193, 311, and 330, Seventieth Congress, and Senate Resolution 
42, Seventy-first Congress, submitted a report relative to influ- 
appointments to postmasterships and other Federal 
offices, together with the views of Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. 
HASTINGS. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 


| mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 


office nominations, which were placed on the Executive Cal- 


| endar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 


consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GOFF: 
A bill (S. 3912) granting compensation to Cecil R. McGhee; 


| to the Committee on Finance. 


A bill (8S. 3913) fer the relief of Evan Lewis; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5914) for the relief of Walter Fred Kirchoff; and 

A bill (S. 3915) to provide for alterations and repairs to 
the U. S. S. Henry County; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 3916) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
Fitch (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 


. : | sions. 
to announce the necessary absence of the Senator | 


By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3917) for the relief of George Edwin Godwin; and 

A bill (S. 3918) for the relief of Charles Daniel Anderson, 
ex-chief machinist’s mate, United States Navy, and Horace H. 
Goodell, ex-yeoman, third class, United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3919) for the relief of Matthew Edward Murphy; 

A bill (S. 83920) for the relief of Mary Kress, Myer Toor, 
and Theresa Toor; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3921) for the relief of Thomas Allen; to the Com- 
on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3922) to provide for certain payments to the wid- 
ows and children of policemen and firemen of the District of 
Columbia whose deaths result from injury suffered or disease 


| contracted in line of duty; to the Committee on the District 


of Columbia. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 3923) granting a pension to Emma Bettman Myers; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3924) for the relief of the First State Bank & 
Trust Co., of Mission, Tex.; to the Committee on Finance. 

$y Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3925) granting an increase of pension to Reuben 
Samson (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL—MILK CANS 

Mr, COUZENS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 

posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 


| was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


At the top of page 113 insert the following: 

* Milk of steel or iron not lighter than 22 gage United 
States standard, with or without tin or other plate, 40 per cent ad 
valorem.” 


cans, made 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a public document a memorandum on the Monroe 
doctrine by J. Reuben Clark, of the State Department. It is a 
very complete discussion of the history of the matter. There is 
only one copy available in the document room and there are a 


, great many calls for it. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, without question this is some- 
thing that should be printed as a public document. A very lim- 


| ited edition was printed by the State Department and copies 
| desired by Members of the Senate and House of Representatives 


are absolutely unavailable, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DILL. I also have three small documents relating to the 
Monroe doctrine, the supply of which has been exhausted in the 
document room, I ask unanimous consent for an order for a 
reprint, as follows: 

Senate Document No. 7, Fifty-eighth Congress, first session, 
entitled “The Monroe Doctrine,” by Sir Frederick Pollock ; 

Senate Document No. 138, Sixty-third Congress, first session, 
entitled “An Article on the Monroe Doctrine,’ published in the 
Chicago Legal News, by Prof. Darius H. Pingrey; and 

Senate Document No. 8, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, 
entitled “ One Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine,” by Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMENTS ON THE TARIFF 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recoxp an editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times, entitled “ More Tariff Harping.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the New York Times] 


MORE TARIFF HARPING 


Secretary Davis, of the Department of Labor, has learned something 
about unemployment. A few days ago he made light of it; and before 


was over. But at the last Cabinet meeting Secretary Davis admitted 
that 3,000,000 men are out of work in this country, and that the whole 
labor situation is “ distressing.” However, he has learned nothing 
about the cause of it. He drops into the same old wearisome argument, 
which Senator Fess lifted again out of its musty pigeonholes when he 
made his speech on Monday, to the effect that if it had not been for 
the delay in passing the tariff bill everybody would have been at work 
and prosperous. Both the Ohio 
praise Mr. Hoover to the skies for what he did last October to 
the force of the collapse of the stock market. 


break 
But they do not intimate 


that the President said anything at that time about the tariff as the | 


one great remedy for all financial and industrial disease. 
believe in it should have rebuked him for not 
the peopk what was the real origin of the trouble. 

It is, of course, impossible to dislodge such a superstition from minds 
that cling to it as an article of faith. But it would be hard to find any 
competent economist, any open-eyed and honest manufacturer, any well- 
informed leaders of organized labor, who would agree with Secretary 
Davis and Senator Fess. The plain fact is that the country has become 
heartily sick of whole tariff mess. The bill itself must have 
since passed out of all large calculations. In all the many 
discussions of the financial and industrial situation, with estimates of 
recovery and the reasons for it, not one has fallen under our observa 
tion which gives the tariff bill any prominence whatever. 
domestic trade and of commerce are dead against the theory 
that the holding up of the tariff has had an appreciable effect 
upon business or the increase of unemployment. To assert 
that it has is simply to grovel before an old fetish of high protection. 


It is high time that intelligent Republicans left off this kind of 
Mumbo-Jumbo talk, 


If they really 
themselves, they 


know last autumn 


the 


business 


foreign 
long 


recession 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


COL. HENRY CHARLES WHITEIIEAD, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
appointed Col. Henry Charles Whitehead to be Assistant to the 
Quartermaster General with the rank of brigadier general. The 
Committee on Military Affairs has reported his nomination 
favorably; and, as in executive session, I ask for his con- 
firmation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. DILL. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Is there objection? 


REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry execn- | 
tive messages from the President of the United States, which | 


were referred to the appropriate committees. 
CANCER RESEARCH 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp an article published in to-day’s Washington Post, en- 
titled “ Cancer Research.” 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered | continued to be effective up to this tim N 


to be printed in the Rxrcoxzp, as follows: 





| discovery of 


| Although they refuse to cl@jm a “ cure 
that the Labor Bureau had given to the President misleading figures 
which led him hastily to assure the country that the employment crisis | 


Senator and the Secretary of Labor | 


| among the millers of the country who are purchasers of 
letting 

| the Attorney General. 
| be published in the Recorp 





long | 


The facts of | 


Mr. President, a few days ago the President | 
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[From the Post, Washington, D. C., March 15, 
CANCER 


1930] 
RESPARCH 
Dr. C. C, Little, testifying before the Senate Committee on 
in connection with the Harris resolution to authorize a Fed 
priation for cancer research work, said: “All that we don't know 
cancer is more than all we don't know all the rest of the diss 
that afflict mankind.” That is what cancer a terror 
men through the centuries have been studying the disease 
but all they learned is that cancer 
specific disease, inasmuch as it manifests itself in 
and treatments they sed are at 
tive. Cancer takes an annual toll in the 1 
That the cause 
must always 


about 
makes 
causes, 


have 


seem 
many 
the have devi best only 

nited States of 
of cancer is unkn t! 
remain mysterious. 


ries and the subsidizing of 


wn does not mean 
The 


scientists s 


endowment of res 


that they will 

vote their entire attention to working with cancer patients 
sult in conquering the disease. 
years 


gress has been nu le of rece 


Senate 


Some pro 
Dr. Joseph Bloodgood, of Johns H 
that in 1900 only 17 per cent of cases 
by 1920 the percentage of cures had 
Drs. Walter Coffey and John Humber, of the Sout! 

Pacific Hospital, hav in for wide attention. Through a treatment 
developed from glandular extracts they hav 

15 of 1,500 treated, all of which 


pkins, told tl 
mittee treated were 


risen to 50 Of recent months 


cured 


come 
apparently cured 
cases were received as in 
* insisting that they are 
only experimentally, the results they 
may at least be on the right track. 
The Harris resolution should be 
matter what theories they may hold, are of the opinion that t 
will through cooperative attack on an extensive 
The Government would be acting in the public interest by pré 


have obtained indicate that 


enacted Physicians 


general 


be solved only 


viding 


| a systematic attack upon the cancer problem 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the condition of 
the wheat farmer continues to be a matter of grave concern. 
A constituent of mine, who has given considerable study to the 
subject, is convinced that it is due in part to a combination 
the 
He has written two letters on the subject to 
I ask unanimous consent that they may 


farmers’ wheat. 


There being no objection, the letters were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TEAGARDEN'S RECORDER, 
Denton, Mont., February 18, 1930. 
Hon, WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 
United States Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 
Deak GENERAL MITCHELL: Noting in your letter to Hon. T 
that you invite me to furnish evidences of violation of 
cently organized combinations of flour millers, I shall endeavor 
humble way, to comply with that courteous suggestion, which i 
appreciated. 
At the outset permit me to point out that my 
Senator WALSH raised no 
these 


J. WALSH 
law by tl re 


letter of c« 
of law in 


mplaint to 


issues as to violation the manner 


of setting up combinations. My complaint went to the power! 
they have since used to break down prices of wheat to abnormally low 
levels on the principal grain exchanges of the country 

that while nature reguiated the supply of wheat 
country, in Canada, and other producing countries, t! America! 
millers absolutely fixed the demand therefor. It is pertinent to observe 
here that the millers are the only ultimate buyers of the wheat that i 
ground into flour in American mills. The ¢ wheat they 
for their main flour output is not the class into American 
wheat export, so that there is no from for 


mills. 


I assert 
this 


grown il 


or ' 
grind 


ass of 
that goes 
competition for it ign 

The supply of milling wheat in the crop of 1929 was fully 100,000,000 
bushels less than in 1928, and yet prices on the terminal markets have 
been lower for last year’s crop instead of higher, as would have been 
the case had there been a free flow of 
demand. This lower range 
shortage in the Canadian 
world crop. 

At one time last year, when the whole 
world shortage of wheat, a world-wide 
orders the American 
sharply in response thereto. 
ever, the Associated Press 
millers offered stiff rising prices.” This 1 tur con 
tinued, and because they were the final only ulk of 
the American crop, it gradually became effective, so effecti n fact, as 
to soon turn the trend of pric ! 


s downward, and this same resis 


the economic law of supply and 
of prices obtained, too, despite an enormous 
wheat crop, and a large shortage also tn th 
world 

stream of in 
markets, 
From all the 
market 
resistance to 


was advised of the 
istent buyiz 

came to terminal and pr 
American 


earried the 


termina! 


reports 


buyers of 


ince has 
wer to effect lazing 


American 


&@ switch in price levels was possible other than that of 


tbe 
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No other pos- | prices for this offal totals a sufficient sum ‘9 cover the 38 cents cost, 
tive in keeping | and leave a fair margin for profits 
| The Minneapolis millers thus took, on top of full repayment of raw 
material cost, the whole of the offal, plus a return in cash of $1.51. 
That the other mills in the combines are taking equal tolls is shown 
r quality by the fact that otherwise the Minneapolis mills would not be able to 
pon concert | compete. This is extortionate to a degree and numbers among its vic- 
tims the farmers who grow the wheat as well as other consumers, 
show that Proof of the extortion lies in the testimony within recent years of the 
millions of | northwest millers before the United States Tariff Commission in Wash- 
mmediately | ington, which set up as the manufacturing cost of a barrel of flour, 
t including expense of advertising and selling, of 38 cents per barrel. 
Surely, sir, it is not too much to expect that the Government at Wash- 
ington shall function to prevent extortion in the price of the principal 
item in the Nation's foodstuff supply. 
In your investigation of this matter I beg to suggest that the written 
or oral statements of the millers be not taken as controlling as to the 
buying facts, but that expert examination be made of mill accounts, letters, and 
a 15 records. In support of this suggestion I set out what follows to be 
weapons, | confirmed from the records of the law enforcement division of the food 
administration in 1918, which division was under the direction of Hon. 
Ralph W. Boyden, of Boston 


emium 

many 
ranged 
he date 
Friday, 


In April, 1918, I personally submitted to Mr. Boyden written com- 
plaints that the millers generally were profiteering upon the Government 
and people above the 25 cents per barrel profit allowed them by Mr. 
Hioover, then Food Administrator. After the investigation, and based 
upon its findings, as submitted to him, Mr. Hoover issued a requirement 
that all mills which had taken illegal profits be required to deliver to 
the order of the United States Government at New York, an amount 
in flour equal to the sum so unlawfully taken, and this delivery was 
made by practically all the big mills in the United States. 


2 cents 
mills at 
and all other 
the buying 
‘orporation. 
f the ability 
at will premiums on protein-content 
rt of buying Letice on the part | These profiteerings had been based by the mills concerned, upon sworn 
possible unless all of the principal affidavits as to milling costs and profits made for them by the mill 
together in a common purpose. accountants. 
monopoly contro f miller-buying In view of this history made by the mills while their country was at 
country be embraced within the few | War, I submit that my suggestion for an examination of actual books 
the buying on the big terminals, for | 29d records is fully justified, 


smaller mills outside the combination Your obedient servant, 
priced raw materials that moves Sam W. TEAGARDEN. 
ations. Given a few combinations CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS ON THE TARIFF 
at e big terminals, the remaining 
ally and irresistibly forced into line. Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I desire to take a few moments 
» heard to assert that such common pur- | this morning to do something for the Recorp that should have 
principles as applied in all civilized | been done yesterday. I think we all remember the poignant 
morial, and. as the result has been to | moment on the evening before yesterday when the Senator from 
ms of American citizens engaged in | Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] threw at us some hot words purporting 
upon your part to dissolve these | to be from the lips of the Secretary of the Navy, Charles Fran- 
restore independent unit milling for | Cis Adams. He appeared to be the second statesman of the 
bundantly justified both in vindica- | Year who has sought to put Senators in the category of animal 
rand, constructive public policy. life. I have not objected particularly to the classification of 
‘ 0! tatements regarding market prices are | “ Sons of the wild ass of the desert,” an animal that has legendary 
om the United States Department of Agriculture. standing and symbolical significance; but when a man ap- 
g renew and emphasize my for cast of grain results set out in | pointed by the President of the United States to be a member 
vinal letter to Senator WALSH, and ask that that letter be con- | of the Cabinet chooses to put us in a lower order of animal 
together with what is written preceding | life,.; when he calls us “swine” and refers to the honorable 
to remain, sir, your most humble servant. |} usufruct of the great American tariff system as ‘“ swill,” and 
rely ; denounces every benefactor of the tariff system as a thief, 
. W. TEAGARDEN. it seems to me extraordinary. Under the genial influence of 
those words the Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] and the 
| junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINne] had a very 
” _— > MiTcHar merry time. 
va . ~ bl r tte a ‘Gini ral, Washington. Friendly as I am to the administration, I had the feeling that 
the President of the United States should have known his 
Adamses better. Of course, it might be possible for one or two 
of the Adamses to have gone to free trade. It is no disgrace 
to be for free trade. I make bold to say that there are in this 
body at this moment free traders if the attitude at home did not 
prevent them from giving continuous expression to that doc- 
trine. But I knew that the background of the Secretary of the 
Navy was sound. I knew that John Adams, the second Presi- 
dent of the United States and the ancestor of the present Sec- 
retary of the Navy, was the first protective-tariff leaguer. 
Why, Mr. President, he was the spiritual forbear of Rrrp 
Smoot and Grunpy. He helped to organize, along with Thomas 
Jefferson, the first protective-tariff league. 
I am quoting now from the American Tariff Controversies in 
the Nineteenth Century, by Edward Stanwood: 


ebruary 19, 1930. 


With your kind pern ion, am here 
and « ring authoritative 
to Ser T. J. WALSH, 


extorting consumers in the price of 


report of the Minneapolis cash 
ll note that the 


at. This is a 


average wheat 
yn, $1.25, by 
cing of a barrel 
be $5.6214, 
jis flour markets 
rice of fancy 





in 9S-pound 
1 y the Federal It was at this time that an active propaganda was begun by the 
it pounds rain multiplying by | advocates of a protective tariff. Societies for the promotion of Ameri- 
barrel of flour w 1 nds, | ean industry, the most important of which were in New York and 
eight of wheat the 196 | i flour left in | Philadelphia, sprang up in many States, were in regular communication 
i Olis millers 65 pou f ground wheat. | with one another, and adopted similar and simultaneous action in fur- 

was made up of first and second clear Mours, bran, etc. The market i therance of the protective system. 


a 
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In other words, Mr. President, they encouraged the lobby. 

The strength of the movement is illustrated in one way by the fact 
that the Legislature of New York in March, 1817, passed a resolution 
requiring the members to appear dressed in American manufactures. 
In another way it is shown by the success of the New York society in 


securing the adhesion of John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe | 


to its principles. The three ex-Presidents were elected members. 
(American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Century, Edward 
Stanwood, vol. 1, published In 1903, p. 161.) 


The New York society referred to, Mr. President, may be con- 
sidered as the first protective-tariff league. 

So, Mr. President, as I read on as to the Adamses I saw that 
the first Adams was normal in reference to the subject of pro- 
tection. Continuing the Adams saga, I found that John Quincy 


Adams had made an elaborate argument on May 22, 1832, in | 


which he submitted a report to the House of Representatives 
from the Committee on Manufactures. That report was an 
elaborate argument sustaining the constitutionality of the pro- 
tective-tariff system. In that presentation he said: 


Under that system of policy [the protective] the Nation has risen 


from a depth of weakness, imbecility, and distress to an eminence of 
It was by counter- | 


prosperity unexampled in the annals of the world. 
legislation to the regulations of foreign nations that the first operations 
of the Government of the United States were felt by the people; felt 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp] to 


| the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 





in the encouragement and protection given to their commerce; felt in | 


the fulfillment of the public engagements to the creditors of the Nation; 
felt in the gradual discharge of the debt of gratitude due to the war- | 
riors of the Revolution; felt in the rapid increase of our population, in | 


the constantly and profitably occupied industry of the people, in the 


consideration and respect of foreign nations for our character, in the | 
comfort and well-being and happiness of the community; felt in every | 


nerve and sinew, in every vein and artery of the body politic. (The 
Works of Henry Clay, Colton Reed McKinley, History of Tariff Legis- 
lation.) 


So I went on, finding that at no time in his career did John 
Quincey Adams speak with greater clarity than when he sup- 
ported the American protective-tariff system. 

Thus, Mr. President, it seemed impossible, with that back- 


ground, that the present Secretary of the Navy, member of many | 


New 

about 
protective system. Therefore I proceeded with the research of 
the Adams saga, and I found that John Adams, second President 
of the United States, member of the first American protective- 
tariff league, begat John Quincy Adams, fourth President of the 


England institutions, should have harbored this 


United States, who declared that the protective-tariff > poses, in the amendment offered by the junior Senator from 


saved the Nation from weakness and imbecility. He 
Charles Francis Adams, the American minister to Paris up to 
1861. Here is where the ramifications began, because Charles 
Francis Adams had three sons. One was John Quincy Adams, 
a Boston lawyer; I was a little shocked when I studied his 


history to discover that this John Quincy Adams was a candi- 


date for Vice President on the Democratic ticket in opposition 
to Horace Greeley, but I can not find any record that he used 
the word “ hogs” in reference to anything. Then I sought the 
history of his brother—Henry Adams, great historian and great 
editor. He had not used the word “ hogs.” 

Then I found there was another brother, Charles Francis 
Adams, jr., lawyer, and brigadier general in the Civil War. I then 
decided that I would accomplish some research touching this 


notion | 
the “swinish” instinct of the man who believes in the | 





article in the New York World, which was quoted by the Sena- | 


tor from Texas. 


I discovered, Mr. President, that it was Charles | 


Francis Adams, veteran of the Civil War, former president of | 


the Union Pacific Railroad, who had made this statement. 


of the United States; he is in his grave, where he has been for 
15 years. He died in 1915, and this expression, uttered by him 


time. I do not mean to say, Mr. President, that the age of this 


That | 
Charles Francis Adams is not in the Cabinet of the President | 


material in any way affects it as good Democratic doctrine for | 
this period; much material which they offer us now is even | 


older and deader than that; I merely present the facts this 
morning in order that we may have in the Recorp the exculpa- 


tion of the Secretary of the Navy, who did not utter the words | 


attributed to him by the Senator from Texas; and, having thus 


exculpated him, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the | 
President of the United States be restored to the normal affec- | 
tions of this body until something else comes up that will give | 


his opponents in this body another opportunity to assail him. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
consider the vote, as found on page 5319 of the Recorp, by which 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada {[Mr. Oppip] was 
rejected. It relates to sole leather, and was the last vote which 
was taken last night. I do not desire to argue it, but merely 
wish to state that, in the confusion which took place with refer- 
ence to the effect of it, I find when I come to read the Recorp 
this morning I was misled. I therefore ask for a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which the amendment to which I have re- 
ferred was adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On what page of the Recorp is that found? 

Mr. BORAH. On page 5319. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from 


there objection? The Chair 


| Idaho for a reconsideration has been granted. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator from Idaho want a vote on the 
amendment immediately? 

Mr. BORAH. I am ready to vote whenever it is agreeable to 
the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. I was going to submit a unanimous-consent re 
quest, but refrain from doing so, as I understand a vote may be 
had on the amendment at once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment upon 
reconsideration has been agreed to will be stated. 

The CHrer CLERK. On page 2, line 7, of the amendment of 
the Senator from Nevada it is proposed to strike out “10 per 
cent” and to insert in lieu thereof “5.4 per cent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
ment. 

Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. The mere statement of the amendment by 
reading the figures means nothing. What is the subject matter 
of the amendment on which we are about to vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment so that it may be understood. 

The Cuter CierK. The junior Senator from Nebraska pro- 


which a 


the amend- 


Nevada [Mr. Oppte], on page 2, line 7, to strike out “10” and 
insert in lieu thereof “5.4,” so as to read: 


(1) Sole, belting, or harness leather (including offal), rough, partly 
finished, finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into 
outer or inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, or any 
forms or shapes suitable into boots, shoes, footwear, 
belting, harness, or saddlery, 6 cents per pound and 5.4 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. FESS. 


box toes, 


for conversion 


I ask unanimous consent that the debate upon 
the amendment which has been reconsidered be limited to 10 
minutes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of its business to-day the Senate take a recess until Monday 


The Chair 


. 7 : | next at 11 o'clock a. m. 
22 years ago, was in reference to the tariff bill pending at that | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Was the unanimous-consent request pro- 


there objection? The Chair 


| posed by the Senator from Ohio that no Senator be allowed to 


speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes? 

Mr. FESS. No; I wanted to limit debate in the Senate to 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BRATTON. 
I would object. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I am going to announce that when 
a motion to reconsider a question which we have just fully 
considered is made, unless debate shall be limited, | am going 
to move to table it in order to cut off debate. I will not do it 
this time, but I do not think we ought to pursue the course, 
after spending seven hours discussing an amendment and after 


I did not so understand. To that proposal 
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a vote has been had on it, of reconsidering it and then leaving | 
it open to indefinite debate. That is not fair. 

Mr. BRATTYTON. Neither do I think we should limit debate | 
unless it is satisfactory to all of us. I am not going to agree | 
to a thing which does not appeal to me as being sound. The 
Senator from Ohio can move to lay on the table in order to cut 

ff debate if he sees fit to employ a technical advantage of that 

kind, but a statement such as he has just made will not deter | 
me from objecting to an agreement which I consider to be 
untair 

Mr Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. Hower] understands the spirit in which I have made the | 

atement. He agreed with me that we ought to expedite the 

sideration of the question. What I said was not in the form | 

of a threat; it was merely a statement as to procedure, to which 
I thought the Senator would agree, 

Mr. BRATTON, But this amendment not concern the | 
Senator from Nebraska alone; it concerns other Senators and 
other States. The matter of wider than merely | 
Ne ri ska, 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Did the Senator from New Mexico 
state that he would have objected if he had understood the 

uest? 

Mr. BRATTON,. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announced that unani 
mous consent had been granted, but, without objection, that will 
be set aside. Does the Senator from Ohio change his request? | 

Mr. FESS. Could we agree to limit debate to not longer than | 
five minutes on the part of any one Senator? 

Mr. BRATTON, I will agree to that. 

Mr. FESS. I make that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. is there objection? 

Mr. ODDIE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada objects. | 
The Senator from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opprg] the protective factor 
provided for sole leather is 10 per cent. The House, which it is 
recognized was liberal in the rates it granted, imposed a 5.4 per 
cent rate, but in the pending amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada the protective factor is increased 85 per cent. I doubt 
if there is another industrial commodity affected by the tariff 
upon which a rate was granted by the House that, has been 
increased to aly such degree in the Senate. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
nator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to make a sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Nebraska as to the procedure. The | 
Senator now, very properly, is proposing an amendment to the | 
protective duty upon leather. I have some amendments which | 
I intend to offer as to the duty upon hides, seeking to lower the 
duty in the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. In the 
event that that amendment or other amendments lowering that 
duty to 3 cents or 2 cents or 10 per cent or 15 per cent should 
be adopted—any amendment of that kind—there will then be 
an opportunity to offer amendments such as the Senator is now 
proposing as to leather and shoes compensatory and protective 
duties. It strikes me, however, that we will have to undo all 
that we may now do if we seek to make changes in the com- | 
pensatory and protective duties on leather and shoes before we | 
finally reach a decision as to the basic rate, if any, which shall | 
be imposed upon hides. I, therefore, ask, if the Senator will | 
agree with me—and I do not desire to take him off his feet at 
all—that we now enter into a unanimous consent agreement, | 
in this instance, to consider all amendments offered from the 
floor with respect to the final duty upon hides in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada. I make that suggestion, | 
Mr. President, in the form of a request for unanimous consent. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska | 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, President, there is an amendment pend- 
ing before the Senate, and I am offering amendments to that 
amendment in connection with a protective duty on leather, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My suggestion is only in the | 
interest of expedition in procedure. The Senator has a _ per- | 
fect right, of course, to offer his amendments; my suggestion | 
is merely in the interest of expediting business, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska | 
yield to his colleague? 


Mr. HOWELL, I yield 


FESS 


does 


is scope 








President, will the 


™ 


Nebraska 
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Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to my colleague that 
it seems to me the request of the Senator from Massachusetts 
is a reasonable one. If the Senator from Massachusetts has 
amendments to offer to the hide item, changing the rate in the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada, we ought first to dis- 
pose of that question, because hides are the raw material upon 
which the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska now pend- 
ing is based. In other words, while his amendment is in order 
as he has offered it, if we should agree to the amendment my 


| colleague has offered, and then later the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts should offer an amendment, let us say, to reduce the 
duty on hides to 3 cents instead of 4 cents, we would have to 
do our work all over again. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am not now talking about 
the compensatory duty at all; I am merely talking about the 


| protective duties which would apply even if the rate of duty 


on hides were 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator might want to change his amend- 
ment or offer it in a different form if the amendment of the 
from Massachusetts were agreed to. The procedure 
sugested by the Senator from Massachusetts would be in the 
interest of saving time, and the Senator from Nebraska would 
lose no right by it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senate will now first decide upon 
Then, as far as the protective rate is con- 
cerned it makes no difference, but it may make a difference as 
to the compensatory duty. Therefore, I think the proper thing 
to do is to let this body decide now whether there is going to 


| be a duty on hides, or whether they are going to be free. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am agreeable to a deter- 
mination now as to a duty upon hides. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is very gracious of 
the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska with- 
draws his amendment for the present. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will state his proposed unanimous-consent agreement, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate first consider all amendments from the floor 
fixing the duty upon hides in the Oddie amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, all amendments to what? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To hides, 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘To what text? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To the Oddie amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? ‘The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now I move to strike out, on 
line 4 of the Oddie amendment, the words “4 cents per pound ” 
and insert the words “10 per cent”; and I will state very briefly 
the reasons for that. 

The hide industry, if I may call it such, is on the free list. 
The leather-tanning industry is on the free list. The shoe indus- 
All are seeking, in some form or other, 
to get upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yieid? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator a question, so that 
we will all understand his proposal. The Senator’s amendment 
of 10 per cent is on raw or uncured or salted or pickled hides. 
Then as to the dried hides-— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the proper rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I want the Senate to know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. About how much would 10 per cent mean 
in cents? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Upon the cheap hides 1% 
cents per pound, but upon the higher-priced hides about 3 cents. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was interrupted just when 
the Senator’s amendment was stated. I should like to hear it 
restated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It fixes the duty upon hides 
at 10 per cent ad yalorem instead of 4 cents per pound. 

Now let me very briefly outline this matter, and I feel certain 
I can convince even the Senators favoring the cattle raisers that 
this is a fair proposition, in view of all the circumstances, even 
if I can not get their votes. 

All of these industries are outside the tariff wall, and all 
except the men’s shoe industry are seeking to get duties upon 
their different products. The House committee fixed the duty 
on hides at 10 per cent, the very duty I propose. The Senate 
Finance Committee fixed it at 10 per cent, the very duty I pro- 


I will change that next to 
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pose. The Oddie amendment makes it 26 per cent ad valorem, 
or 27 per cent, the Senator from New York [Mr. CopreLanp] 
reminds me. An industry that never before has had protection 
comes here at one fell swoop and asks 27 per cent protection! 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I prefer not to be interrupted 
until I finish this statement. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the Senator states that hides have never 
had a duty before. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have stated that. 

Mr. HOWELL, They had a duty of 15 per cent antil 1909, 
and then the shoe industry came here—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am speaking about the time 
since 1913. There never has been a duty on hides or boots or 
shoes or leather since 1913. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask the Senator to allow me to make this 
statement now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator please, I de- 
sire to go on for the present without interruption. I shall be 
glad to have him interrupt me later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to put the picture to 
this body, and I want the attention of the Senators who are 
honestly asking to have hides put upon the dutiable list: Ten 
per cent in the House bill; 10 per cent in the Senate bill; under 
present law, nothing. 

What am I asking for the depressed and strangled tanners? 
Five per cent and 8 per cent. Is your industry more depressed 
than the tanners? Are there any more workingmen suffering 
on the ranches than there are workingmen out of employment 
in the tanneries? 

What am I asking in my amendment upon men’s shoes? 
Nothing—nothing but a further impediment, if a protective duty 
is levied upon hides. 

What am I asking for women’s shoes? Five per cent pro- 
tection. 

Is it fair to ask, and how can you justify asking in this sit- 
uation, more than 10 per cent—double the protective duty upon 
tanned leather, and double the protective duty asked for women’s 
shoes? How can it be justified, first from the standpoint of 
doing equity to these three industries? 

My first appeal, therefore, is that it is fair in view of the little, 
miserable protection that is being asked for the women’s shoe 
industry and for the tanning industry to levy a much less duty 
on hides than 27 per cent. 

Senators, with these industries distressed, you can not defend 
the levying of an impediment of 27 per cent ad valorem upon 
hides. 

Now, let us take the consumer and leave the industries out 
of the picture. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would rather not yield at 
this time. I shall be glad to yield in a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us take the consumer 
now. The specific duty of 4 cents a pound—and that is why no 
Senator but a Senator from a cattle-raising district can vote 
for it—means, as I said yesterday, an ad valorem duty of 
between 22 and 54 per cent upon leather made from hides. It 
means that even those who place that specific duty upon hides 


are placing on the shoes of the farmers who wear the poorest | 
and roughest leather shoes a duty of 54 per cent, and on the | 


shoes of the Wall Street constituents of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CopELAND] a duty of 22 per cent. 
deny that? Does any Senator question that fact? 
not be any question about it. 

Further—it is the consumer we are talking about now—the 
increased cost of a fine, high-class pair of shoes, worn by the 
constituents from Wall Street of the Senator from New York, 
when made by the manufacturer, will mean 30 cents to the 
manufacturer, but the manufacturer who makes shoes for the 
constituents of the Senators from the cattle-raising States will 
have to increase the price from 50 to 60 cents upon the shoe 
which they wear. 

When it gets to the retailer, the high-class shoe means 50 
cents increased price, and the shoe made of the poor leather 
somewhere between 75 cents and $1. 

Who can support a specific duty of that type? What would 
you think of me, petitioning here by the amendment that I have 
offered for the tanning industry and the shoe industry, if I 
asked for a duty of so much per pair upon shoes—50 cents upon 
the $2 shoe, 50 cents upon the $15 shoe? You would suggest, 


There can 
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and rightly so, that I was proposing something that was unfair, 
unreasonable, and unjust. 

Why a specific duty upon hides and not a specific duty upon 
leather and upon shoes? Of course, there is no reason, no justi- 
fication for any distinction, 

I am not going to take any further time; but I am going again 
to remind you that all these industries are on the outside seekinz 
for protection. Let us treat them equally. Let us treat them 
fairly. Let the principle of protection be honestly and equi 
tably distributed. Let us begin with a specific duty to all, or 
an ad valorem duty to all; and, if we begin with an ad valorem 
duty to all, tell me why in the basic raw material there must 
be more than I have presently offered—double the protective 
duty I ask for on leathers, and double the protective duty I ask 
for on the women’s shoe industry, the story of the depression of 
which I tried to picture to the Senate yesterday. You can not 
justify to the country your demand for a rate five times what 
leather and shoes seek. 

Is it fair to put on hides 26 per cent duty, and put that 
impediment on the men’s shoe industry, which asks no protec- 
tion, and then content yourselves with giving the workers in the 
tanning business and the shoe business their meager protection 
of 5 per cent? 

Let us look upon these industries now as three petitioners 
here, as evidently the committee did when it built up these 
rates. I am proposing the very rate in the House bill, the very 
rate in the Senate committee bill. 

I leave the question to the Senate with an appeal to its 
sense of justice, with an appeal not to strangle further these 
depressed industries. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am constrained to comment 


upon the generosity of the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
In doing so I will be compelled to re- 


WALSH] to the farmer. 
peat nryself. 

Prior to the war the farmer could buy a pair of shoes with 
To-day it takes 44 pounds of green 
hides, and the Senator from Massachusetts is so generous to 
the farmer that he would provide 10 per cent ad valorem on 
hides and thus enable the farmer to buy a pair of shoes, not 
with 44 pounds of green hides but with only 40 pounds of green 
hides. That is the measure of the generosity of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to the farmer. 

Mr. President, the Senator further stated that 4 cents on 
hides, as a specific duty, would increase the cost of a pair of 
shoes to the manufacturer 30 cents. The testimony before the 
committee was to the effect that it required 6 pounds of green 
hides to produce a pair of shoes. Four times 6 are 24. Twenty- 
four cents, not 30 cents. 

That is not all, either. What kind of a shoe is he talking 
about? A vast number of shoes have no cattle hides in their 
uppers whatever. The statistics indicate that on an average 
there is in a pair of shoes 3.4 pounds of green hides. Four cents 
a pound means 17 cents, not 30 cents. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts in this respect was nrerely about 100 per cent out 


| of the way. 


Ten per cent ad valorem on hides to the farmer means next 
to nothing. The average hide weighs less than 50 pounds. Such 
a hide at the present time is worth $7, 10 per cent ad valorem 
would amount to but 70 cents a hide; and how much of that 
would the farmer get? Little or nothing. If a duty of 10 per 
cent ad valorem on hides is proposed, and the Senate is in 
clined to favor such a rate, let me beg the Serate to forget the 
farmer in this respect, put hides on the free list, and then put 
leather and shoes on the free list, where they have been. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts in his remarks 
last evening called attention to the fact that we grant a tariff 
on leather used for a garment; but that for shoes, not at ali; 
that heretofore the shoe industry has not been here asking a 
duty on shoes. 

In 1909 there was a tariff of 15 per cent on hides. The shoe 
manufacturers and the leather producers came here, because it 
was to their advantage to do so, and proposed to Congress that 
they would agree to shoes going on the free list if hides went on 
the free list. The farmers were not considered in that connec 
tion at all, but because of this agreement shoes went on the 
free list, and there they are, upon the agreement of the shoe 
industry of this country. And now, when they find that the 
farmer really wants some relief, when he is feeling the depres- 
sion in connection with hides in a most marked degree, they 
come here and protest how generous they have been in the past. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that in the act of 1913 they were on the free 
list, but the Senator speaks of 1909. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; I speak of 1909, when the tariff was 
taken off hides and taken off shoes, and it was taken off hides 
and taken off shoes as a matter of agreement here in Congress, 
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and now the shoe Industry comes back and asks that that agree- 
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ment be reversed. Why? Because there is a tremendous intro- | 
duction of shoes into this country from abroad. Mr. President, 
in 1908 less than 1 per cent of the production of shoes in this 
country was imported. In that year we exported 124 per cent 


of our production, 

Gentlemen point to 5,514,000 pairs of women’s shoes being 
introduced into this country. Do they realize that that is only 
5 per cent of the women’s shoes produced here? That is all it is. 
Is every industry affected to that extent to be afforded a tariff 
that shall be equivalent to an embargo, or are we to have some 
competition in this country? 


The farmer does not come here and ask everything, unwilling 
to grant anything. This session of Congress is considering a 
inriff measure that was suggested to the special session of Con- 

3s by the President of the United States for the benefit of | 
the farme and here is one product where the tariff can be 
eifective, because we do not preduce our consumption of hides; | 
but when we propose such a tariff every objection imaginable 


\dvanced, and finally, in order to have an excuse for putting 
tariff on leather and a tariff on shoes, it is proposed to grant 


us a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on hides, which means 
nothing, 

So far as IT am concerned—and I think I express the views 
of Representatives of the Middle West—if that is all 


you 
will do for the farmer in the matter of hides, the thing to do 


io forget it. We do not want it, and we will not have it un- 
less We are compelled to do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? I want to ask him a question when he is through. 

Mr. HOWELL. I tried several times to interrupt the Sena- 
tor and he objected; but I do yield, certainly; I am glad to 
have him interrupt. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I simply want to ask the 
Senator if he will accept a correction I seek to make to his 
remarks. 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator 


to say that it took 44 pounds of hides to buy a pair of shoes 
worth $5. In what year? 
Mr. HOWELL. I did 


a pair of dress shoes; 


not say anything about $5. I said 


the war, $2.86, with the cost to-day, $6.16—an identical pair 
of shoes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator says it takes 44 
pounds. Is that correct? 


Mr. HOWELL. Forty-four pounds of hides. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
vious to the war? 


To buy a pair of shoes pre- 


Mr. HOWELL. Hides, as stated in the conference with the 
tanners at the time this matter was up before the Committee 
of the Whole, were 14 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the average price 


of calfskins now? 
Mr. HOWELL. The average price of calfskins has been 
about 21 cents, but that is important merely so far as uppers 
are concerned, 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then a 
would now buy a $5 shoe, would it not? 


25 


hide of 
Is that a 


pounds 
fact? 


I compared the cost of the shoes prior to | 





Mr. HOWELL. The Senator is talking about calfskins now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Calfskins are a minor preduction in this 
country. Calfskins are largely imported from abroad. I am 
talking about cattle hides; I made it very clear that I meant 
eattle hides. I say that it cost 17 pounds of cattle hides to 
buy the pair of shoes I have in mind, and that is a pair of 
shoes cited by the Department of Labor. It cost that in 
1909, 1910, 1912, and 1913, on an average. To-day, with hides 
at 14 cents a pound, it is a simple arithmetical process to de- | 
termine that they would cost 44 pounds of hides. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is that it is 
25 as against 44, 

Mr. HOWELL. Twenty-five what? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is 25 pounds of calfskins 


that will buy a pair of shoes to-day, as against 44. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator is talking about calfskins, but 
I was comparing cattle hides. Cattle hides form the big pro- 
duction in this country. Calfskins used in this country largely 
come from Europe. I am talking about our 
in the United States. I am talking about what the farmer here 
in the United States has to sell. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr, SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, 








production here | 
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Mr. DILL. Let the amendment to the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The Cyrer Crerk. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] moves to amend the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Oppre}, on page 1, line 4, of the amendment, 
by striking out “4 cents per pound” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “10 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 

Hlides * 


valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. WaAtcorr]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mo- 
Nary]. If he were present, he would vote “nay,” and I would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeneeNn]. Not 
being able to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] 
to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], who is detained 
from the Senate on official business, and I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The senior Senator from 
AsHuURST] is unavoidably absent. 
"oie: 

Mr. GLASS. May I inquire whether the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BringHam] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BriIngHamM]. Not knowing how he would 


a mz 


raw or uncured, or salted or pickled, 10 per cent 
ad 


Arizona [Mr. 
If present, he would vote 


vote, I have to withhold my vote. Otherwise I would vote 
“ yea.” 
Mr. SULLIVAN. As previously announced, I have a general 


pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
pairs: 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]; 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GrLiert]; 

The Senator from Wyoming |Mr. KenpricK] with the Senator 
from Iinois [Mr. GLENN]; and 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Ktne] with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Govutp]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 49, as follows: 

YEAS—24 


{Mr. Brock]. I 
Ohio [Mr. Frss] 


I desire to announce the following general 


Black Goldsborough Johnson Stephens 
Blaine Greene Keyes Swanson 








Caraway Hiale La Follette Trommell 
Copeland Harris Metcaif Tydings 
Dale Hiebert Moses Wagner 
Fietcher Hefiin Smoot Walch, Mass. 
NAYS—49 
Allen George Norris Steck 
Baird Goft Nye Steiwer 
Barkley Grundy Oddie Sullivan 
torah Hastings Patterson Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hatfield Phipps Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hawes Pine Townsend 
Broussard Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Capper Howell Ransdell Waterman 
| Connally Kean Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Couzens MeCulloch Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 
Cutting McKellar Schall 
Dill McMaster Sheppard 
Frazier Norbeck Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—23 
Ashurst Gillett Kendrick Shipstead 
jingham Giass King Simmons 
3lease Glenn McNary Smith 
| Brock Gould Overman Vandenberg 
Deneen Harrison Reed Walcott 
Fess Jones Robinson, Ark. 





So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts to Mr. 
Oppte's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I shall only 
ask for a record vote on one more amendment as related to 
hides and leather. I now move to strike out “4 cents a pound” 


and insert in lieu thereof “15 per cent ad valorem.” 
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I want to say something to those who are interested in the | 
consumers, who have no interest in the tanning industry, who 
have no interest in the shoe industry, who have no interest in 
the cattle-raising industry. We are face to face now with the | 
possibility of the Oddie amendment being adopted and 4 cents 
per pound being levied upon hides. The House already has a | 
10 per cent rate in the bill. That means, in case my amend- | 
ment to reduce the rate is not adopted and the Oddie rate of 
4 cents goes to conference, that the duty fixed in compromise 
may probably be somewhere in the vicinity of 3 cents per 
pound. 

I can understand how Senators from the cattle-raising States 
can vote against my amendment and try to get the highest 
possible rate; but why any Senator interested in the consumer, 
though he is finally going to vote against all these rates, will 
not cooperate in sending to conference an amendment which 
would at least reduce the burdens upon the consumer, is be- 
yond my comprehension. Neither can I understand Senators 
representing States where the tanning industry and where the 
shoe industry exists voting to place this burden amounting to 
26 per cent ad valorem upon the consumers, when the industries 
of their States are only asking 5 per cent protection upon their 
leather and upon women’s shoes. 

In the name of the consumers and in a last effort to save 
them against a duty of 3 cents a pound coming out of confer- 
ence, amounting probably to an ad valorenr equivalent of about 
18 per cent on the high-priced hides and about .40 per cent on 
the hides in the shoes of the poorest quality, I now propose to 
save the consumers with the uniform duty of 15 per cent on all 
hides—three times the amount of the duty asked by the tanners 
and by the women’s shoe industry if their hides are free, and a 
50 per cent increase over the rate fixed in the judgment of the 
Finance Committee and of the House, who weighed the evidence 
and considered the petitions presented by all. 

Senators, be fair. Meet us halfway. To those who come 
from the cattle-raising States I say do not hold us up against 
the wall and say, “ We have you now with your unemployment 
and your depression and we are going to exact the last dollar 
regardless of its ultimate effect upon your industries or the con- 
sumer. It is going to be 26 per cent for us and 5 per cent for 
you.” It is not fair, it is not right, it is not just, and you know 
it in your heart of hearts. If it was going to benefit your 


farmers, you could justify it; but you know that the proposed 
duty is going to benefit chiefly the packers, who control 70 per 


cent of all the hides, The consunrers are to be held up in order 
that the packers may extract 26 per cent on hides from the 
tanners, shoe manufacturers, and consumers because of this in- 
creased duty. 

Senators from the cattle-raising States, be reasonable. 
not stand so stubbornly. I am coming halfway. I have come 
more than halfway, and you know that I have. They know that 
a 5 per cent rate on women’s shoes and 5 per cent on the tan- 
ning industry is only a meager protection. Now, be fair with 
us. Compromise I ask and do not stand us up against the wall 
and say, “ Here we are, 26 per cent or nothing.” Let us call 
the roll and see who is with the consumers. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have been diligently and 
earnestly and carefully trying to understand what is urging the 
eloquence and the pathos of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
In one moment he is pleading on behalf of the farmers of the | 
country on the ground that they will get buncoed if any tariff 
is put on their products. I admit that is possible. If we give to 
the manufacturers, by reason of giving something to the farmer, 
so much that it will cost the farmer more, then I can under- | 
stand that the farmer will be buncoed. I do not assume, how- 
ever, that this body is going to allow the farmer to be buncoed 
in this particular. 

I can conceive that if we would give the farmers $35,000,000 | 
bonus on their hides and give $35,000,000 to the shoe manufac- 
turer also because of the bonus, and the farmer bought every | 
shoe in the United States, he would come out even. He would 
get $35,000,000 more for his hides and pay $35,000,000 for his 
shoes. But in order to do that he would have to buy all of the 
shoes. If he only bought one-half of all the shoes he would get 
$35,000,000 for his hides and he would lose $17,500,000 in the 
increased cost of his shoes. But as a matter of fact, he does 
not use half of the shoes of the country. He does not use a 
third of the shoes of the country. If it is true that there are 
300,000,000 pairs of shoes consumed annually it is equally true 
that there is a large proportion of that number which are not 
leather shoes ; but assuming that they are all leather shoes, even | 
the Senator from the modest working district of Massachusetts, 
where there are apparently nothing but workingmen, knows that 
Senators coming from the prosperous districts of the East some- 
times have as many as 10 or 15 pairs of shoes at the same time. | 
I never knew of a farmer that had that many shoes. The man |! 





Do 
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plowing the field may have a heavy pair of strong brogans. The 
children I have seen around farms do not have on expensive 
shoes and a large portion of the time they do not have on any 
shoes. 

The absurdity of saying that those engaged on the farms of 
the country use even one-third of the shoes produced in the 
country! If we do compensate the shoe manufacturer by giving 
him a rate that will add $35,000,000 to the cost of the shoes, if 
that is what we add to the cost of the hides, then the farmers 
will get at least two-thirds of the benefit of it, as I view the 
matter. How silly is the statement that we can not give any 
tariff on a raw material because the compensatory tariff given 
the manufacturer will take it all away. Why have we not 
heard that argument heretofore? We hear it now, but we have 
not heard it heretofore. 

The Senator from Massachusetts is pleading for the farmers 
of the country on the one hand not to murder themselves, and 
then he whirls around and pleads with them to be fair with 
the leather and shoe industry. Does ke know what the farmer 
wants, or do the farmers themselves know what they want? 
He advises them that they will get buncoed, and then turns 
around and says, “ For Heaven's sake be fair with us.” We have 
heard the Senator from Massachusetts weep over the “26 per 
cent ad valorem,” which is the equivalent of the Oddie specific 
duty, and one would think that it is the first time such a tre- 
mendous rate had ever been threatened in this body. Let 
see what he has voted for already. 

I assume there are in the State of Massachusetts 
manufacturing industries. The House bill had 
43.58 per cent on all manufactured cotton goods. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not vote to take from 
the free list any cotton cloths or cotton yarns and levy a duty 
of 43 per cent upon them. I think I voted in one instance to 
increase the present duties on common cotton cloth 5 per cent. 

Mr. ODDIE. Did not the Senator vote for every amendment 
offered in this body on the cotton schedule? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I voted against several items, 
and I think on just one item of common cotton cloth I voted 
to increase the rate 5 per cent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I did not ask the Senator whether he had 
voted in that way. On one the Senator from Massachusetts 
voted to increase the rate over the proposal advocated by all 
the other Democrats and the progressives of the Senate to a 
point that equaled or exceeded the rates in the act of 1922, 
because there were no rates offered lower than those in that 
act. The Senator from Massachusetts voted for an average 
rate of 40.26 per cent ad valorem on cotton goods, and that rate 
does not include any compensatory duty at all; it is a fully 
protective duty of 40.26 per cent ad valorem. That is what 
the Senator voted for, and there was no lower rate offered 
upon this floor in that schedule; but now he comes here and 
violently remonstrates because it is proposed to give the farmers 


us 


cotton- 
an average of 


Nevada 


| of the United States 26 per cent ad valorem on a commodity 


which they produce. 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President- 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 
Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 
Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, and 
I do not know how material what I am about to say may be to 
the discussion of the matter the Senator from Nevada is now 


the Senator from Nevada 


| presenting to the Senate, but I should like to call the attention 


of the Senator to the fact that the cotton 
actual reduction of more than 2 per cent. 
Mr. PITTMAN. I admit that; I am not criticizing the Sen 
or any Senator. I am discussing legislative consistency. 
As a matter of fact, the average rates in the Senate bill as re 
ported were 43.58 per cent, but that average has been reduced 
to 40.26 per cent. That is a pure protective ad valorem duty; 


schedule shows an 


| there is no compensation in it at all, for there is no raw mate 


rial tariff at all. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will yield in a moment 
from Massachusetts has voted for that rate, and it been 
adopted. I merely want some consistency. Hides are a prod- 
uct of the farmers of this country, a product universal every- 
where in the farming industry. That industry has suffered 
more than any other industry in this country; it has been 
depressed for a long time, and to such an extent that thousands 


Senator from Nevada 


Yet the Senator 
has 
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of banks in farming communities have failed, while the great | 
State of the Senator from Massachusetts, with all its varied | 
industries, stood in a prosperous’ condition, When the | 
Western States were suffering and banks were failing and peo- 
ple were walking away from their homes the people of the | 
manufacturing States were prospering. Yet we hear lamenta- 
tions over a 26 per cent ad valorem duty, when the Senate has 
voted for a 40 per cent average duty on all the manufacturing 
industries of the country. 

I now yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, what I rose to observe was 
that what the Senator from Massachusetts says and what the 
Senator from Georgia says, taken separately or collectively, 
mitigate nor change the fact that the cotton schedule 
a duty of 40 per cent plus ad valorem, while the proposal 
of the junior Senator from Nevada carries a duty of only 26 | 
per cent ad valorem on hides. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Exactly. I do not see what else there is to 
say about the proposition. 

Mr. President, it happens, fortunately, that there are two | 
products in cattle raising, one of which may be considered a 
by-preduct, There are two products of the sheep business, one | 
which wool and the other meat. Fortunately, in the 
sheep industry it happens that when wool is up meat may be 
down, or when meat is down wool may be up, and that gives 
the sheep growers a slight chance. Say what you please, the 
hide industry is a by-product of the meat industry, and when 
a duty of 4 cents a pound is placed on hides, if it is etsective, 
it will be equivalent to $1.60 on the average hide. That does 
not amount to much, It is said that a farmer may have only | 
8 10 cows or 8 or 10 cattle. Yes; the amount is small; but 
the $14 or $15 additional which the farmer will get will loom 
large sometimes in his cyes when the average earnings of the | 
farmers may not be over $500 or $600 apiece a year. Yes; it 
means something to the average farmer. But in the cattle 
States, where the business of cattle raising on a large scale is 
carried on it may mean the saving of the ranches of that section 
of the country. 

I know that during the last five or six years I have seen many 
of the largest ranchers of the West go into bankruptcy, their | 
property sold over their heads, and those men are poverty 
stricken to-day. Can any such sad condition be pictured as to 
any of the enterprises of the State of Massachusetts or other 
manufacturing States? In the Western States pioneers who 
were considered strong financially, politically, and socially are | 
now walking away from the homes of their fathers and their | 
grandfathers almost to the point of seeking charity. Yet the 
Senator wails over a 26 per cent ad valorem duty on hides. 
My heavens, Mr, President, if the Senator's memory were as 
good with regard to things it happens to be in re- 
gard to leather, he could save time if he would look through 
this bill and notice the duties which have been imposed on 
machine-manufactured articles, those imposed on the products | 
of steel, and on woolen goods and cotton goods and almost 
everything else; and he would then realize that it would be 
difficult to find a rate on any of them as low as 26 per cent 
ad valorem, 

Mr. BLAINE. 


has 


does not 


bears 


of is is 


some as 


Mr. President, it is extremely interesting to 
listen to this debate, and it is particularly interesting to hear 
the pleas made by Senators, some of whom I rather suspect go 


to the zoo to find out just what a cow looks like; who never 
raised a cow and who never raised a calf upon a farm or ranch. 
It is, indeed, interesting to hear them so eloquently plead for a 
tariff on hides to aid the farmer. 

Mr. President, 1 come from a State that has slightly over one- 
tenth of the entire dairy cattle population in the United States. 
It is coneeded that practically all of the calfskins come from the 
dairy herds. Everyone knows that the producers of beef cattle 
do not slaughter the beef calf. Assuming, therefore, as the fact 
seems to be, that practically all of the calfskins come from the 
dairy herds, then, according to the number of dairy cattle in my 
own State, we produce one-tenth of the calfskins, and on the 
same assumption, we produce one-tenth of the cow hides. 

Mr. President, I know, and every dairy farmer in Wisconsin 
knows, that so far as the farmer is concerned he will not receive 
one single cent, from a tariff on hides, either on the calf hides or 
the cow hides. He knows that hides are the by-product of the 
packing companies, who are back of this proposal to vote a tre- 
mendous burden upon the farmer as well as upon every other 
consumer, and he knows as well that the farmer will bear that | 
burden in greater proportion than will any other class of our 
citizens 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Of course, I do not have to defend myself 
from the attack of the Senator on those who do not know a cow 
from something else. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think the Senator 
from Wisconsin is in the habit of making attacks upon any 


| Senator. 


Mr. PITTMAN. He was charging some Senators with not 
knowing a cow from something else, but I do not know whom he 
had in mind. 

Mr. BLAINE. That, of course, depends entirely upon the 
imagination of the particular Senator who may think he was 
attacked. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. It does not apply possibly to those 
who live in the country; at least if it could apply to anybody, 
it might apply to some one who had spent his life within the 
narrow canyon walls of some city, where all nature seems dead 
save for the bellow of the “bull” and the growl of the “ bear.” 

However, what I wish to say is this: The Senator's charge 
that a duty on hides is proposed at the instigation of the pack- 
ers raises a very important consideration. The cattlemen of 


| Nevada, whom I know personally, for I have been in contact 


with them most of my life, have been fighting the packers since 
my earliest recollection of the cattle industry, covering a period 
of some thirty-odd years. All through the West the fight on 
the packers has been going on. The people there have fought 


| the monopoly of the packers, and yet to-day I know that every 


man who is engaged in the cattle-raising business in the State 


| of Nevada has been urging and is now urging a duty on hides, 


and conscientiously believes he will get the benefit of it. The 
National Livestock Association of the country favors this duty 


| and believes that the farmers are going to get the benefit of it. 


They contend that in buying livestock on the hoof every single 
solitary thing in connection with the animal that makes a profit 
is taken into consideration in determining the price the pur- 
chasers pay for the animal. 

While the Senator from Wisconsin undoubtedly believes that 
most of the benefit will go to the packers, I desire to say that 


| that will only be the case if we shall allow the packers to secure 
| it, and, if the buyers were allowed to control the price, and 


there were no competition in the purchase price, the same con- 
dition would exist in regard to other industries. If that is 


| going to be done and is being done by the packers, then the 


power lies in Congress to prevent such an extortion throuch 


| antimonopoly laws. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 


| the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Nevada? 


Mr. BLAINE. I prefer to make my remarks without an inter- 
ruption of great length. I will yield for a question; but the 
Senator from Nevada has made three or four speeches on this 


| subject, and I think he ought to permit me to go on without 


interruption, unless he wants to ask a question. 
Mr. ODDIE. Very well, Mr. President; I will not interrupt 


| the Senator. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have no doubt but that the 


| range cattlemen conscientiously believe that they are going to 
| derive a benefit from the proposed tariff on hides. 


I have not 


any doubt about it. I am not questioning their sincerity or their 


| integrity; but there is some one else in this old world of ours 


besides a few large ranch cattlemen. They represent only a 
very small percentage of the farmers of this country. But I 
repeat what I said, Mr. President: The packers of this country 
are advocating the tariff on hides proposed by the Senator from 
Neyada. They know what is going to happen. They know that 
the hide is the by-product of the packing industry. There is 
scarcely a farmer in this country who ever sells a hide. 

Occasionally in the dairy herds 2 cow may die, and now and 
then an animal may be home slaughtered. 

When the farmer sells a calf from his dairy herd he sells it 
as a calf, for veal. The hide is incidental only to the packing 
industry. It is the packing industry that is going to benefit by 
a high tariff on hides, and that industry alone; and the great 
mass of the farmers of the United States is going to pay the 
increased cost in their shoes. 

Let us analyze that. 

The shoe manufacturers who are making shoes for the Sena- 
tors, for instance, who are making the dress shoes, will be able 
to absorb, no doubt, all of the tariff that is proposed by the 
Oddie amendment. The men and women who can afford to 
wear shoes ranging from $7.50 to $20 a pair will not pay addi- 
tional cost on their shoes under the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nevada. As I said, the manufacturer will 
be able to absorb it; but what about the other shoes? What 
about the cowhide shoes, the shoes that the workingman wears, 
the shoes that the worker in the ditch wears, the shoes that the 
men and women and children upon the farm wear, the shoes 
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that cost from $2.75 to $4.25? 


shoes—no; no! The shoes for the farmer and for his children, 
for those who work upon the farm, are multiplied many times 
in number of pairs per year; and those are the shoes that are 
going to bear the high duties under this bill. You are going to 
increase the cost of those shoes all the way from 60 to 90 cents 
a pair. 

Suppose the proposed tariff on hides is effective. To whose 
advantage will it flow? Assume that it will go in its entirety 
to those who produce the cattle upon the range, and the beef 
cattle in large numbers. A small percentage will be benefited 
if the tariff is effective, while the great multitude of the 
farmers, I dare say over 90 per cent of the farmers of this 
country, are going to have placed upon their backs a tremen- 
dous additional cost for every shoe; and it means many shoes 


for the year for the farmer, his children, and those who work | 


upon his farm. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. BLAINE. The manufacturer of that type of shoes, in my 
opinion, will not be able to absorb the additional cost by reason 
of this proposed tariff; but the manufacturer who makes the 
shoe that the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe] 
wears, who makes the shoes for the junior and senior Senators 
from Nevada |Mr. Opvpre and Mr. Pirrman]—yes, for most of 
the Senators—he can absorb this additional burden upon hides, 
leather, and shoes, and they will pay no more for their shoes; 
but 90 per cent of the farmers who do not produce beef cattle 
in large quantities will have heaped upon their backs these 
additional burdens. Who else? All the workingmen of this 
country. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question, but not for a speech. I 
want to be perfectly fair; but Senators who have occupied many 
hours in this debate ought to give at least one Senator an oppor- 
tunity to make his remarks without interruption, unless it is to 
ask a question. 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. BLAINE. 
course. 

Mr. HOWELL. In determining tariffs, does not the Senator 
from Wisconsin believe that the rancher is just as much en- 
titled to consideration as those who produce steel and iron? 

The Senator said that 90 per cent of the farmers were not 
interested, intimating that 10 per cent were. Ten per cent of 


I rise to a question, Mr. President. 
I shall be very glad to yield for a question, of 


the farmers number in the neighborhood of between six and | 


seven hundred thousand farm operators in this country; and 
there are only about 700,000 employees altogether in the steel 
industry. Are you going to discriminate; is the Senate going 


to discriminate, and say, “ We will take care of the steel indus- | 


try, represented by 700,000 people,” 
ranchers shall not be considered? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I shall be very glad to answer 
the question. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska asks me if I am going to 
discriminate against the farmers who produce the ranch cattle. 
That class of farmers need classification also. The soealled 
farmers who produce cattle upon the ranch are dwellers in the 
city to a large extent—— 

Mr. HOWELL. Not in my State, Mr. President. They are 
on the ranches. They have to be on the ranches. To make a 
ranch successful requires the closest kind of attention. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I had not finished my sentence 
when I was interrupted by the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
rupt him further. 

Mr. BLAINE. 


but that that number of 


I will not inter- 


I shall be glad to be interrupted for a question. | 
I say that those who produce the cattle upon the ranges of 


the West to a large extent are dwellers in the ciiy. They are 
not the suffering farmers by any means. There are farmers, of 
course, who dwell upon the farm and produce fat cattle in large 
numbers; but so far as those farmers are concerned, speaking 
of my own State, they are not here asking for this tariff. They 
know full well that the tariff will not go into their pockets. 
They know full well that every single penny that is levied upon 
hides will go into the pockets of the packers. Of course, the 
packers are interested. It will mean millions upon millions of 
dollars of additional profits to the packers. 

Let us go on and analyze, as I was attempting to do, who is 
going to pay this tax, what kind of shoes will bear the burden. 
It is not the Oxfords, which the men and women of the parlors 
wear. It is not the shoes of the men and women who ean afford 
to pay the high prices for shoes. They will not pay this addi- 
tional burden. The farmer’s shoe is not an Oxford shoe, it is 
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Those are the shoes upon which | not a slipper, it is not made of kid and of calf of the first 


this proposed tariff will bear heavily; and it is not one pair of | quality. 


| of that $35,000,000. 





| farmer! 
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| farmers of this country are going to bear a large share of the 
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The shoes of the farmers and the workers of this 
country are the shoes made out of cowhides and the seconds of 
calfskins, 

The Senator from Nebraska talks about the amount that is 
going to be received by the farmers of this country, $35,000,000, 
when 90 per cent of the farmers will not receive one single penny 

Senators talk about the farmer being 
half that amount, $17,500,090. The farmer who must use the 
heavier shoes will be burdened all the way from 60 to 90 
cents a pair. If those who produce cattle upon the ranges and 
a few others who are producers of fat cattle as feeders receive 
the entire $35,000,000, they will be taking it out of the pockets 
of the farmers who can least afford to pay the cost. They will 
be taking it out of the pockets of the workingman, whether in 
factory, in digging ditches, in operating railroads, utilities, or in 
any industries. 

Mr. President, a tariff on hides is a tariff practically for the 
sole benefit of those who process the raw product of the farm. 
The raw product of the farm is the cow or the calf or the steer, 


burdened with only 


| not the hides. 


Is there any Senator who doubts the faet that the packers 
of this country are unanimously indorsing the Oddie amend- 
ment, and bringing all of their influence to bear upon those who 
have the responsibility of legislation to put through the high 
duty on hides? 

We hear no cry from 90 per cent of the farmers of this coun 
try for a duty on hides. When we place these extortionate 
rates upon hides then we will hear the distressing cry of 90 per 
cent of the farmers of this country, of every workingman of 
this country, who must pay all the way from 60 to 90 cents a 
pair for his shoes and his boots. 

It is a glorious scheme, this Oddie amendment, to aid the 
I see the trend of affairs in the writing of this tariff 
Ninety per cent of the farmers of this country have not a 
on this tariff proposition. Ninety per cent of the 


burden not only of industrial rates but as well of rates upon 
the so-called farm products. 

I did not know that a tariff bill was to be written, as the 
junior Senator from Nebraska conceives it should be written, 
for the benefit of a few to the great disadvantage and detriment 
and burden of the many. I supposed that all legislation was 
to be for the common good. The common good does not reside 
in 10 per cent of the farmers of this country. The common good 
resides in all the farmers of this country. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotterre in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FRAZIER. As I recall, the Senator from Wisconsin the 
other day voted for a tariff on hardwood flooring, for the benefit 
of a few people who have a little hardwood to sell, to the detri- 
ment of everyone who puts a hardwood floor in his home or in 
a store or in a hall. 

-Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator does not state the 
proposition as it was. I voted for a tariff on maple and birch 
flooring, completely manufactured, which maple and birch floor- 
ing goes into the mills, the pool halls, the dance halls, the 
bowling alleys, and not upon the farm. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator has talked about the working- 
men who handle the hoe and the shovel; that is to say, the type 
of shoes they wear. I recall that the Senator advocated a duty 
The duty on hides proposed under 
this amendment is only 26 per cent. What greater interest has 
the workingman in a duty on shoes than in a duty on cheese? 
How could he be affected adversely by one and not the other? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, had the Senator been present 
when I made my statement concerning a 42 per cent ad valorem 
duty on cheese, he would not have asked the question he has 
propounded this morning. I explained then—and the chairman 
of the Committee on Winanee confirmed me—that the tariff 
rates on milk and cream and butter, based upon the butterfat 
content, were so high that in order to make a readjustment in 


the dairy schedule it became necessary to equalize it by placing 


the ad valorem at 42 per cent on cheese. 

My proposition was merely to readjust and equalize the tariff 
on the butterfat content of cheese with the butterfat content of 
milk and butter. 

Mr. BRATTON. Nevertheless, the salaried man who works 
in the shop or in the store, and consequently does not conduct a 
dairy, necessarily will pay more for the cheese consumed in his 
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the schedule about | not equal to the imported product. 


country | 


| review 
WALSH of Massachusetts and Mr. COPELAND addressed | 
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other proposition | 
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time | 
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the imported Swiss 
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So the effect of the Sena- 
tor’s rate, while it may be perfectly all right on Cheddar and 
whole-milk cheese, is an improper imposition as regards Swiss 
cheese. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have explained that proposition many times 
and I am not going to repeat it. If the Senator is interested in 
reducing the tariff on any of the dairy products, I would be very 
glad to listen to his argument. I want to tell him now that I 
am convinced beyond a doubt that the 14 cents a pound tariff on 
butter is nothing but a gold brick. If the Senator desires to 
rewrite the dairy schedule taking the butterfat content for the 
basis, I rather have the feeling that I would be very glad to 
such revision as he might suggest. But I do not want 
to talk about that now. I have gone into that time and time 
|; €Lain. 

Mr. President, I am talking now about hides and what a high 
tariff rate on green hides means to the great majority of the 
farmers of the country. For the benefit of a few I am unwill- 
ing to vote for a tariff that going to punish 90-per cent of the 
farmers of the country by an increased cost of the shees which 
they must wear. That is not legislation for the common good. 
That is legislation for the special few and to the detriment of 
all others, whether they are workers upon the farm or workers 
in the shops or factories, or engaged in any effort that involves 
manuril labor. 

Mr. President, if I held the view of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Oppre] as to what might be the selfish interests of my 

| State as we produce one-tenth of all the calfskins, one-tenth of 
| all the cowhides that come from dairy herds—if I were to take 
that view or if the people of my State were entertaining that 
view, then, of course, I would be expected to support the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre]. 

I have refused and consistently refused to follow the false 
leadership outside of the Senate in reference to agricultural 
rates, Not only is that leadership false leadership, but it is 
fake leadership. Mr. President, there is scarcely a single one of 
the so-called farm representatives here in Washington who is 
| not receiving something from the processers, from the packers, 

from the storage interests, from those who manufacture farm 

machinery and farm implements. Do they speak for the man 
who follows the plow? Not at all. They never heard his voice. 
| They do not know his voice, They can not understand his voice. 
Their own voice is not the voice of the great majority of the 
farmers of the country. 

The tendency of the tariff bill is to base all rates on certain 
farm products that are entirely in the interest of a very small 
class of farmers. What is being done by this tariff bill is to 
create a landlordism in the country, where a few men will 
become the owners of the farm lands of the country and where 

| the great majority of other men who to-day are working upon 
the farms owned by them will become the toiling slaves of these 
master landlords. Great tracts of land, thousands of acres, are 
now owned by a single landlord or a corporation. They have 
already begun centralize farm operations. Thousands of 
acres of wheat are cultivated by a single operator, individual 
or corporate. This is happening all over the country. There is 
a tendency to-day in my own State to centralize the processing 
| of butter and cheese, which means the destruction of every 
cooperative creamery and cheese factory in my State. The 
tendency in agriculture is toward centralization, exactly as is 
the tendency in industry. 
This is no flight of imagination. It can be seen on the plains 
the West in the wheat fields, on the cattle ranges, on the 
sheep ranges. The same tendency is making its way into the 
dairy States of the Union. The tariff bill as it is written up 
to this time is to encourage the centralization of farm opera- 
tions. The farmer who to-day owns his 80 acres, his 160 acres, 
or his half section of land and his individualism will rapidly 
disappear. 

Ah, the weight is getting greater year by year; the small 
farms are slipping away from individual ownership. The pic- 
ture is a dark one; I am incapable of painting it in its true 
colors; but anyone who has eyes and can see surely ought to 
appreciate that in the last 10 years the momentum of merger, 
consolidation, and centralization has been tremendous, and 
this tariff bill is to give force and power to that momentum. 

The close of the World War marked the beginning of the 
movement; this tariff bill is just another step in that direction. 
I shall vote against the proposed increased duties carried in the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts, because in that 
amendment he is getting near the line where the manufacture 
of shoes will not absorb that rate in the production of the 
cowhide shoes that is worn by 90 per cent of the farmers and 
| the laboring men of the country. 
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Mr. President 
Does the Senator 
Massachusetts ? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
consin yield to the Senator from 

Mr. BLAINE. I shall yield in just a moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate the Senator's 
position and I sympathize with him. 

Mr. BLAINE 
but that may sufficiently small that a few 
pair of shoes may be absorbed by the shoe manufacturer. 
ever, beyond that, Mr. President, I refuse to go. I 
beyond that, I know the direction in 
Now I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Mr. President, I 
all that the Senator from Wisconsin has so ably said, and | 
would refuse to further if I were not confronted with 
possibility of the conferees of the House and the Senate fixing 
a rate between 10 per cent and 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I can not anticipate what the 
conference report may be, but I have a responsibility, and I shall 
discharge that responsibility, and my obligation, as I it and 
I obtain it from the agricultural people of my with 
whom and among whom I have lived all my life. I shall not 
betray them. I know their intelligence; I know their industry: 
and I know the confidence that they have in those who speak 
their voice and their sentiments. I propose to yote upon this 
proposition as I have voted in the past. When I conceive a tariff 
rate on farm products to be a gold brick, I shall not hesitate to 
point it out. 

Mr. President. I am opposed to any duty on hides that is so 
high that it will not be absorbed by the manufacturers of shoes. 
I am opposed to any duty on hides which will be passed along 
to the consumer in the increased cost of shoes worn by the 
farmer and the laboring man, an increased cost of from 60 to 90 
cents a pair, when concededly the only benefit that c¢ 
from the proposed duty on hides will go to a few. 

Mr. President, I appreciate how Senators may influenced 
by the interests of their States; I am not criticizing that, but 
I can not sanction these attempted raids on the farmer under 
the plea of farm relief. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I shall take only one moment 
to make an explanation. A moment ago I voted to reduce this 
rate from 4 cents a pound to 10 per cent ad valoren I am 
supporting the pending amendment, and if I have an oppor- 
tunity, either to-day or when the matter comes to a vote on 
Monday, I shall vote for it, not that I favor it but because it is 
the only method of reducing the rate now provided in the so 
called Oddie amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOWELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
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, too, 


LO 


Loe 
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ihn come 


he 


I ask far the yeas and nays. 


The absence of a quorum hay- 
ested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the followin 
answered to their names: 
Allen Goff 
faird Goldshborough 
Barkley Greene 
Black Hale 
flarris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WaLsH] to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Oppre], upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). 
the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BineHam}, 
knowing how he would vote, I am unable to vote. Were 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock ] 
fore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
“nay.” 
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taken upon hides separately, and a rate of 4 cents per pound | 
is incorporated in it: What assurance has any Senator here 
that any compensatory duty or any protective duty will be 
levied upon leather or upon shoes? Must we take for granted 
the good faith of everybody who votes for 4 cents on hides, that 
they will in return vote for a compensatory or a protective duty 
upon leather or shoes? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Do not propound that query to me, if you 
pl Put it to somebody else, 

FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Senate be in order. The 
or from Ohio has risen to a parliamentary inquiry, which 
will state. 
Mr. FESS. 
referred to a 
ce s, if that were 


have no chance 
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the amendment and amend, tut I do not understand that we 
have stage where a separate vote can be had that 
would be equivalent to a division of this motion, because that 
would give rise to confusion, which we have tried to avoid all 
nlong, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, has the Senator forgotten 
that the Senator from Nebraska was proceeding with his amend- 
ment, 


reached a 


alone, and that last night we voted upon 
reconsidered this morning, 


from 


one amendment 
the amendment at the suggestion of 
the Senator Idaho, and the Senator from Nebraska was 
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pro eeding t 
Nebraska 
S 


of amendment 


following the 


perfect the Oddie amendment. The Senator from 
Was proposing to change the leather feature. The 


if we started with hides. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. There was no thought 
we were going to vote on hides alone. We were simply seeking 
to perfect the Oddie amendment in the orderly way by begin- 
ning with the fundamental idea 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Let the Chair read the agreement: 

Mr. WALSH of 
ate first 
hides in 


in the world that 


Massachusetts, I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 


all amendments from the floor fixing the duty upon 
the Oddie amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the unanimous-consent agreement is to be 
followed, the only thing the Chair would be called upon to ask 
would be whether anybody elise had an amendment to offer to 
that part of the Oddie amendment relating to hides; and if no | 
other amendments are offered, then we will go ahead with the 
other amendments, 


? 
consider 
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|} as in Committee of the Whole, struck it all out. 
| true? 


amendments, | 


was the ar- | 


did | 


The | 


which related to a portion of the Oddie amendment sub- consent 
seqnent to that part of the Oddie amendment relating to hides 


to | this particular amendnurent. 





\ . Iroc > } re Yi] if "e 7e | . , 
ir. President, I understood that we were | the House Committee on Ways and Means, and subsequent con- 


| were not fully appreciated. 





The VICE PRESIDENT, 


sucgestion, 


The Chair was about to make that 
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Mr. NORRIS. We can not vote on the subject of hides sepa- 
rately; we have to vote on the Oddie amendment as a whole 
when we finally come to it. This is only a system of perfecting 
the Oddie amendment, and we have agreed by unanimous con- 
sent to take up first the amendments relating to the duty on 
hides, amendments to the Oddie amendment, in order that we 
may intelligently offer amendments after we have finished with 


hides, 
| 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask if there are 


| any further amendments to that portion of the Oddie amend- 


ment relating to hides? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I announced that I had no 
further amendments to offer to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has none to offer. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie}]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Oddie amendment is in the nature of 
a perfecting amendment on account of the fact that the Senate, 
Is not that 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 


No; the motion is to 


strike out 


| and insert, which makes two separate questions. 


Mr. CONNALLY. In Committee of the Whole the motion of 
the Senator from Idaho was that all of these sections in the 
bill be stricken. On a motion to strike, a preferential motion to 
perfect is in order. Is it not true that the Oddie amendment 
is merely in the nature of a perfecting amendment, because the 
Borah motion was to strike out entirely? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that the Oddie 
amendment is a separate amendment, to insert, and is open to 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. A further inquiry. Would it be in order 
to demand separate votes on the different paragraphs of the 
Oddie amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announced yesterday 
that that could only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask that the amendment to the amendment 
now before the Senate be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 


Secretary will report the 


On page 2 of the amendment of the 


| Senator from Nevada, line 7, the Senator from Nebraska moves 


to strike out “10” and to insert in lieu thereof “5.4,” so that 
it will read: 

Belting, harness, or saddlery, 6 cents per pound and 5.4 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I want to submit a unanimous- 
request. I ask unanimous consent that no Senator be 
permitted to speak longer than 20 minutes or more than once on 


Mr. DILL. 
Mr. FESS. 


Why not make it 10 minutes? 


Then I ask that the limitation be made 10 


. ; |} minutes. 
understand the Senator has a series | 


hide | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, after careful consideration by 


The Chair 


sideration by the House of Representatives, it was determined 


. : | ths . otecti eded for sole leather was 5.4 per cent ad 
Senator from Massachusetts thought it would be more orderly | that the protection ne -d I 

| valorem, 
an increase in this duty of 85 per cent, probably the greatest 


| proportional increase made by the Senate in connection with any 


If the 10 per cent ad valorem is substituted, it means 


industrial rate coming to this body from the House. 

I feel that when the vote was taken last evening the facts 
The question before the Senate is 
this: Do we want to increase the House rate of protection for 
sole leather 85 per cent? If we do, then in this case the vote 
should be in the negative. If we believe we should not give a 
higher rate of protection in this instance than was provided by 
the House, then the vote on this question will be in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I appreciate the earnest effort 
of my friend the Senator from Nebraska {Mr. Howexr] to help 
in this hide tariff situation, but I can not agree with him on 
the pending amendment. I have talked to many interested in 
the various industries involved, the livestock industry, farm 
people. those engaged in the various branches of the leather and 


| shoe industries, and if I voted otherwise than for my amend- 
| ment I would be showing bad faith to some of the people in 


these various industries. 
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I have tried to work out. It does not suit everybody, and it 
suits very few in all particulars. It 
and take, and I feel, after a study of the leather industry, that 
that industry needs the 10 per cent ad valorem protection pro- 
vided for in my amendment. 


The importations of foreign hides have been increasing to an | 
The importations of foreign leather have been | 


alarming extent. 
increasing, and I feel that this 10 per cent duty is not excessive, 
I do not feel that it is enough, as a matter of fact. I know 


that the American leather and tanning industries require this | 


duty in order to exist, because the existing foreign competition 
and the threat of further foreign competition will cause an 
enormous loss if some such action is not taken. 

I feel that this rate is moderate, and that it 


will go far 


toward maintaining American industry, American standards of | 


living, and American wages to the wage earners, and the use of 
American-preduced leather in American goods. 


Mr. President, much as I admire the zeal of the Senator from | 


Nebraska and his anxiety to help in the general situation, I feel 
that it will be better if his amendment is not adopted. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 
to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). 
this vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER]. If he were voting, he would yote “yea.” If 
I were voting, I would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. HAYDEN. The _ senior 
ASHURST] is unavoidably absent. 

Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercner}. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I am informed that the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. SterHens], with whom I have a general pair, has not 
voted. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DengeeNn] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN]: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILietr] 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp]| with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 


legislative 


I have a pair 
Brock]. Not 
If permitted 


Senator from Arizona 


with the 


The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator | 


from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator from 
Wyoming {[Mr. KEeNprRIcK]; 


The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sena- 


tor from South Carolina |Mr. BLEASE] ; 
The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
from Mississippi [Mr. HArRrison]; and 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] 
from South Carolina (Mr. Smiru]. 
The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 36, as follows: 
YEAS—31 
Jones 
McKellar 
Mc Master 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Pine 
Pittman 
NAYS—36 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Shortridge 
VOTING—29 
Overman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robinson, Ind. 
Shipstead 
Simmons 


with the Senator 


with the Senator 


Allen 
Black 
Sorah 
sratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


Cutting 
Dill 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Heflin 
liowell 


Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mont. 


Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Copeland 
Couzens 

Fess 

Goff 
Goldsborough 


Hale 
Hastings 
Hattield 
Llawes 
Ilayden 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Kean 
Keyes 


Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass, 
Waterman 
NOT 
Ashurst 
Blease 
Brock 
Broussard 
Dale 
Deneen 


Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Harrison 
Kendrick 
Fletcher King Smith 
Gillett MeNary Stephens 


So Mr. Howe t's amendment to Mr. Oppre’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I now send to the desk. 


Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Walcott 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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As I said yesterday, this amendment is a compromise which | 


has been a case of give | 


clerk 


| amendment 


On | 


(Mr | amendments as to which I shall be very 


He is paired with the senior 


| that 


| which I have just proposed would be to increase the 


| on shoes would be a proper compensatory duty. 
| reached the leather stage yet. 


| This 24 cents compensatory 
| sion 


ror 
0309 
The VICE PRESIDENT. amend. 
ment to the amendment 

The LeGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 8, of the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada the Senator from Nebraska pro- 
poses to strike out the numeral “10” and insert in lieu thereof 
“5.4.” so it would read: 


The clerk will report th 


Leather w 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is the same as the 
ment we have just voted upon. It applies to sole, belting, or 
harness leather, leather welting, and so forth It is exactly 
the same amendment. Does the Senator want to have a record 
vote on it? 

Mr. HOWELL. I merely wish to make a statemen 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, | ask unanimous consent that no 
Senator be permitted to speak longer than 10 minutes or more 
than once on the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Ways and 
mittee of the House and the House of Representatives after 
careful consideration decided that welting leather was entitled 
to a protective tariff of 5.4 per cent ad valorem. The Oddie 
provides a protective factor of 10 per cent, which 
is an increase of S85 per cent, one of the largest increases that 
has been offered in connection with any industrial House 
thus far in the Senate with the exception of the increase 
posed by the previous vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I 
brief. 1 first 
page 4 of the Oddie amendment, in line 11, to strike 
numerals “14” and insert the numerals “34.” The 
would be to change the compensatory duty 
from 14 cents to 34 cents per pair. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator vield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will submit 
myself. I ask unanimous consent that debate on 
ment be limited to five minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


lting, 6 cents per pound and 5.4 


per cent ad valorem 


amend- 


objection ? The Chair 


Means Com- 


rate 
pro 


have two 
move, on 
out the 
effect of 


upon shoes 


request 
this amend- 
there objection? 


The Chair 


The effect of the amendment 
compen 
satory duty on shoes, assuming the duty upon hides is levied 
here, from 14 cents to 54 cents per pair. I think the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Ovprre} has indicated a desire to show good 
faith in the treatment of the leather industry and the shoe 
industry. Here is an opportunity to demonstrate it. 

In the Tariff Commission report on hides and 
No. 28, page 22, the following statement appears: 

Ifa per pound, be levied on green 
hides, pair of men's sho 
of cattle hides should be about 24 cents per pair 


-kins, 


series 


duty, say, equivalent to 4 cents 


the compensatory duty on a made entirely 
There is the Tariff Commission saying that 24 cents per pair 
We have not 
We have not reached the com- 
pensation for the processes of converting the hides into leather. 
duty, to which the Tariff Commis- 
was referring, is on hides, not on leather. The compen 
satory duty on the leather is, of course, an addition to that 
upon the hides. It is stated to be an additional 1 cent per pair 
upon shoes for each 1 per cent of duty on leather. This works 
out in the average to 10 cents per pair on shees. Therefore the 
fair compensatory duty to the manufacturer is 34 cents 
per pair. 

Let me point out a further hardship and 
14 cents compensatory duty instead of 54 
that there is serious depression caused by increased imports 
in the women’s-shoe business, yet it is proposed to put a duty 
of 4 cents per pound upon hides and give the manufacturer a 
compensatory duty of only 14 cents when the Tariff Commis- 
sion says it should be 24 cents as to_ hides Frankly, 
and in good faith, let us act on this amendment making the 
compensatory duty what no expert can deny is exactly the 
proper duty, to wit, 54 cents per pair. Here is an opportunity 
to see how far those who are urging the Oddie 
really want to be just to the shoe industry.’ Surely, you do not 
propose to add further burdens and business impediments to the 
already staggering women’s-Shoe industry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT, The question 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
the amendment of the Senator from 


shoe 


the 


con ede 


injustice by 
All 


cents. 


alone. 
iment 


ame 


reeing to the 


achusetts to 


is on ag 
from Ma 
Nevada, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

The yeas and nays were 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. StTerHens] In his absence I withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I would vote “ hay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock], who is 
necessarily absent. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr, WuHee.er]. I am informed 
that on this vote he would shall vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Ssmrra]. 
I am unable to transfer and withhold my 

te. If voting, I would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call concluded 

Mr. FESS I wish to announce that the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania |Mr. Grunpy] is absent on official business. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. My colleague the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] is necessarily absent. If present, he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HAYDEN, 
ona [ Mr. 
| Mr 


I ask for the yeas and nays. 
ordered, and the legislative clerk 


vote as I 


secure a therefore 


was 


My colleague the sen‘or Senator from Ari- 
AsHuURST] is paired with the Senator from Florida 
FLETCHER] On this vote. I am informed that both 
tors, if present, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My colleague the 
from Montana [Mr. WhuHereter| has a general 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas]. If 
league would vote “ nay.” 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr 
ably absent. 
sachusetts 

Mr 

The 
from 


Sena- 


pair with 


present, my col- 


[Mr. Griverr]. 
FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN]; 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gri_etrr] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from | 


Utah [Mr. Krne]; 
The 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick]; 
The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina {Mr. BLEAsSE]: and 
The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 
The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 55, 
YEAS—11 
Moses 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
NAYS—55 
Kean 
Frazier La Follette 
sarkley George McCulloch 
slack Glass McKellar 
Slaine Goff McMaster 
torah Goldsborough Norbeck 
tratton Harris Norris Thomas, Idaho 
trookhart Hastings Nye Thomas, Okla. 
troussard Hatfield Oddie Townsend 
Hawes Patterson Trammell 
Hayden Phipps Vandenberg 
Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Howell Pittman Waterman 
Jobuson Ransdell 
NOT VOTING—30 
McNary 
Overman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 
amendment of Mr. WaALsH 
Ss amendment was rejected. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
offer another amendment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada, and in doing so I invite the attention of Sena- 
tors who are disposed to make this bill as obnoxious as possible 
so that they can finally vote against it without hesitancy to 
the very far-reaching and disastrous effect of the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada, if it shall be incorporated in this 
bill, not only to the shoe industry but to the consumers. 
The amendment I offer is on page 3, line 9, of the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada, to strike out the numerals “17%” 
and insert the numerals “10.” The effect of the amendment, 


GLENN] with the Senator 


with the 


Senator 
as follows: 


Hebert 
Keyes 
Metcalf 


Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 


Bingham 


Fess Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Swanson 


upper 
araway 
nally 


Glenn 
Gould 
Crreent 
Grundy 
Harrison 
Jones 
Kendrick 
King 


Stephens 
Sullivan 
Tydings 
Walcott 
Watson 
Wheeler 


So the 


of Massachusetts to Mr. 
Opbit’ 


Mr. President, I desire to 
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I have a pair | 


junior Senator | 
the | 


| is given 
} cent. 


Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator | 
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if adopted, will be to reduce the protective duty on goat, kid, 
and other leather of that class from 17% per cent to 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield, but I should like to 
have 10 minutes on this amendment. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that no Senator be per- 
mitted to speak longer than 10 minutes or more than once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like now to have 
the attention of the Senate. There are various kinds of leather 
covered by the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. There 
is sole leather, on which the Oddie amendment seeks to im- 
pose a protective duty of 10 per cent; then there is side upper 
and patent leather, on which the amendment of the Senator 


| from Nevada also proposes to place a duty of 10 per cent; then 


there is calf and kip leather, on which the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada likewise proposes to levy a duty of 10 


| per cent; but goat and kid leathers, which are in competition 


with leather which comes from the hides of cattle, are singled 
out for a protective duty of 17% per cent. 

Why has goat and kid leather been selected for special con- 
sideration and favor in the Oddie amendment and in the Fi- 
nance Committee amendment? 

This leather competes with all calf and side upper leather. 
This branch of the tanning industry is the one prosperous 
branch; yet in the Oddie amendment and in the Finance Com- 


| mittee amendment it is provided that green goat and kid skins 
SimMons] is unavoid- | 


He is paired with the jun‘tor Senator from Mas- | 


shall come in free and be given a protective duty, when tanned, 
of 17% per cent, whereas sole leather and upper side leather 
a protective duty of 10 per cent and, in addition, is 
given the further impediment of the hides being subjected for 
the first time to a protective duty. 

The House fixed the duty on kid and goat leather at 10 per 
My amendment fixes it at 10 per cent protective duty, 
making it the same as the protection given to side upper and 
ealf leather. The labor involved is the same, the process of 
tanning is alike, and there is no reason whatever for giving a 
double degree of protection to this leather as against the calf 
leather, which, if a duty on hides is levied, will be further 


| handicapped by having its raw product—hides—subjected to 


a duty while kid and goat skins will always be free. 

Let me tell you, Mr. President, how serious this is. Forty 
per cent of women’s shoes are made from kid leather, while 
only 15 per cent of men’s shoes are made from that character 
of leather. So we are in the position here of putting a duty 
upon kid leather in excess of that upon any other leather, 
though it is the one leather which is used in the making of 
women’s shoes. Surely those who are out to wreck this amend- 
ment will not take the chance of this rate remaining in the bill 
and thereby especially penalize all the women of the country. 

Now, let me make a further suggestion. The so-called Oddie 
amendment proposes to place a duty upon hides and all other 
skins, including kid and goat skins, which now come in free. 
The skins from which sole leather and upper and side leathers 
are made are given a protective duty; but here is a skin now 
coming in free of duty which is given twice the protection of 
any other leather under this bill. Yet the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nevada is claimed to be sympathetic with 
and helpful to the shoe industry, and particularly to the 
women’s-shoe industry. Why, I repeat, do you fayor a protective 
duty of 17% per cent upon kid leather that is the raw product of 
the women’s-shoe industry? 

What influences got this provision in the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada I do not know, but it is in it. No wonder 
these tanners who will not be affected by the large duty on hides 
at all favor the Oddie amendment that keeps their skins on the 
free list and gives them a protection of 17% per cent, whereas 
to-day they have no protection. It is the only leather that now 
comes in free and will continue to come in free and yet have a 
duty of 17% per cent levied upon it. What my amendment 
seeks to do is to strike out “17% per cent” and insert “10 
per cent.” 

I will anxiously watch, Mr. President, the roll call to see if 
Senators who are trying to “ride” the Oddie amendment to 
death will allow such an outrageous provision as this to be incor- 
porated in it. I will also be interested in finding out how many 
Senators from hide States want to injure American cattle 
raisers by favoring 17% per cent on kid which competes with 
other leathers made of hides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetis to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 





CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. BORAH. 
mun of the 
ment offers 

Mr. 


report 


committee for a word of explanation of the amend- 
“l by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

SMOOT. If Senators will turn to page 226 of the bill as 
d to the Senate, they will find the following provision: 
(c) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph (d) of this 
paragraph), made skins of animals (including fish, 
and birds, including cattle of the bovine species), in 
rough, 


hides or 


not 


from 
but 
in the white, 


reptiles 
the 
per cen 


That wes the House provision. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee siruck that out and made the rate 174% per cent instead of 
25 per cent. The amendment 
ries 17% per cent as reported by the Finance Committee, which 
is a reduction from the House rate of 25 per cent. 

Massachusetts. Mr. President, if the Senator 


crust, or russet, partly finished, or finished, 25 
t ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of 
will permit me, is it net correct-—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 
WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator from Utah 
will yield for a moment, under the present law there is no ques- 
tion that this kind of leather is on the free list, is there? 
is proposed now when it is used for shoes, and is on the free 
list, to levy a duty of 17% per cent on it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate from 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
speak more than once. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. 


The Chair understood that the 


Senator from Utah had yielded to the Senator from Massachu- | 


setts for a question as to the amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL. I was referring to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ing about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have an amendment which I 
propose to offer in connection with kid leather. Kid leather has 
been upon the free list; there 
country, or, at least, not to a greater extent than half of 1 per 
cent of the domestic consumption; they are practically all im- 
ported. 


Let us not have any ill feel- 


shoes, 
shoes and in connection with children’s shoes. The industry has 
been on a very profitable basis in this country. The imports for 
1928 were but 3 per cent of the production and the exports were 
15 per cent of the production. This industry, in my opinion, 
does not 1 any protection. Kid leather should remain upon 
the free list. If protection shall be given such as is proposed, 
it will merely mean a very marked increase in the price of 
women’s shoes. That should be kept clearly in mind, especially 
when it is remembered that the only importations of shoes that 
are really objected to are in the case of Women's shoes. 

Now it is proposed to make it more expensive for the manu- 
facturer of ! 


neers 


women’s s! 
uppers are largely of kid. 
ticular attention to this character of leather, and for the 
production and the exports are 15 per cent of the production, a 
situation that does not indicate that kid leather is entitled to 
or should receive protection, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will yield in just a moment. In the course 
of offering my amendments I shall offer an amendment placing 
kid leather upon the free list. 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask the Senator if the 
result of his investigation has not led him to the conclusion that 
the tanners of this particular type of leather are the most pros- 
perous of all the leather tanners? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is what I understand to be the case, and 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


these tanners are looking for further profits, because they feel | 


that now, when everybody is getting something, is the time 
that they, too, should get something. It is not, however, because 
the industry needs this protection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howe tx] is not as familiar with the tanning in- 


Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- | 


| product 
| thing else. 


| this country is the 
of the Senator from Nevada car- | 


Yet it | 


Nebraska will | 
There is an agreement that no Senator shall 


| after the Senator’s amendment is disposed of. 


are no goatskins produced in this | 
| the 


Kid leather is used in the manufacture of about 95 per | 
cent of all the women’s shoes and about 25 per cent of the men’s | 
It is used very largely in the manufacture of misses’ | 


oes to produce those shoes in which the | 
For this reason we should give par- | 


fur- | 
ther reason, as stated, that the imports are but 3 per cent of the | 


| that is the only effect of the amendment; and, 


I now yield to the Senator from | 


| tend to controvert or challenge the accuracy of 
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dustry and its need for protection as he is with the 
industry and the need for protection on hides. 

It is not true that the tanning industry of goat and kid is 
prosperous. The record shows that in the years 1926 and 1927 
there was a loss, and in 1928 the profit upon the investment was 
a little more 3 per cent. 


cattle 


han 

What the Senator says with respect to the importations may 
be true; but in this tanning industry this fact must be borne in 
mind always: There is only from 15 to 20 per cent of 
that can be used in America for making shoes or any- 

What is imported into this country is what is called 
op leathers of the industry, so that what we get in 
15 or 20 per cent of the best lea her that is 
produced in other countries, and, therefore, it comes in direct 


this 


the high 


| competition with the best leather produced in this country In- 
| stead of being 3 per cent, the records will show that in 1929 the 
| importations of ialf t! 


that kind of leather were ne: 
amount that was used in this industry. 
As I stated yesterday, these 


rly half 


importations from 1923 have 


| increased from 500,000 square feet to nearly 15,000,000 square 


feet. If there is any industry anywhere that needs protection 
and can justify it by the importations, it is this industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostnson of Indiana in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wal sA] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie}. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I request that the Senator 
from Massachusetts withdraw his amendment for the time being 
and allow me to substitute my amendment for his 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And then I will mine 


I do that gladly; 
amendment, which I 


offer 


Mr. HOWELL. I 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be stated. 

The LegIsLATIvVE CLERK. 
“kid,” insert “(except goat 
paragraph 1708).” 

Also, on page 3, line 15, strike out the word “If” and insert 
“Any of the foregoing except goat and kid leather, if.” 

On page 3, line 20, after the word “ kinds,” insert “(except 
goat and kid leather provided for in paragraph 1708).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HoweE.L.] to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Oppte}. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senator shall speak longer than— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I object to any request for unanimous 


send to the desk an 
The amendment to the amend- 


On page 3, 
and kid 


line 4, 
leather 


after the word 
provided for in 


ho 


| consent. 


Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that no Senator 
speak longer than 10 minutes nor more than once on thi 
ment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 


shall 
3; Amend- 


Let us go ahead. 
Is there objection? 
I object. I do not think the 
from Nebraska will speak more than three minutes. 
Mr. GEORGE. May I inquire of the Senator fromr Nebraska 
the effect of his amendment? Is it to put this particular leather 
which is made dutiable at 1714 per cent under the Oddie amend- 
ment on the free list? 
Mr. HOWELL. On the free list. It 
Mr. GEORGE. ‘That is the 
offered? 
Mr. HOWELL. 


Senator 


is nov 


effect of the 


on the free list 


amendment 


justi 


That is the effect of the amendment, and 
understand, this 
is in accord with the present law if the leather is used for shoes, 
Goat and kid leather used for shoes are on the free list. 

Mr. President, allow me to state again the with 
ence to this matter. 

This is one of the most profitable tanning industries. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator fronr 


facts refer- 


Ne- 


Nebraska in 
the statement 
made by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. HaAsrines] in respee 
to whether this industry is or is not profitable? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, from my-inv: 
come to a conclusion which is evidently to the « f the 
conclusion arrived at by the Senator from Delaware; and I 
have largely arrived at that conclusion upon grounds which I 
will state. 


igations I have 
0 


ntrary 
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This leather has been on the free list. The imports are but 3 | 
per cent of the production, and the exports are 15 per cent of | 
the production. That certainly does not indicate that this in- | 
dustry is in extremis and entitled to the protection that is pro- | 
posed in this amendment, 

I now resign the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- | 
ments the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hows] to the | 
numendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre]. If there 
be no objection, the amendments will be voted on en bloc. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
will state it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Chair mean that we shall vote 
on the two proposed amendments at the same time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 
there are three amendments in different places. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have agreed to vote on them en bloc. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may we have the amend- 
ments stated? 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be restated. 

The LecisLatTive CLERK. 
“kid,” insert “(except goat 
paragraph 1708).” 

Also, on page 3, line 15, strike ont the word “If” and insert 
“Any of the foregoing except goat and kid leather, if.” 

On page 3, line 20, after the word “ kinds,” insert 
goat and kid leather provided for in paragraph 1708).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. Roprn- 
s0N of Indiana was called). The present occupant of the chair 
has a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. SterpHeNs]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, the present occupant of the chair withholds his vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] and will 
vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” If the Senator from Montana 
were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongrs], who is detained from 
the Senate by official business, and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. GLENN] on this question. 3eing unable to secure 
a transfer, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VANDENRBERG. 
Michigan [Mr. 
“nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My colleague [Mr. WHeEetrr], if 
present, would vote “ yea” on this matter. He is paired with 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THoMAs]. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr, OVERMAN]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gritetr] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr, Srumons] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

fhe Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep}] with the Senator 
from Arkausas [Mr. Ropinson]; 

The Senator from Connecgicut [Mr. Waxcorr] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsE]; and 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr, FLercuer]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 38, as follows: 
YEAS—28 

McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Ransdell 
Schall 


of 


The amendments to the amend- 
On page 3, line 4, after the word 
and kid leather provided for in 


“(except 


My colleague the senior Senator from 
Couzens] is absent, and if present would vote 


Frazier 
George 
; Glass 
tori Harris 
trookhart Heflin 
apper Howell 
nnally La Follette 


Sheppard 
Steck 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mont. 
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| Broussard 


| Cutting 


| Goldsborough 


informed that | 
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NAYS—38 
Moses 
Hatfield Oddie 
Hawes Patterson 
Hiayden Phipps 
Hebert Pine 
Johnson Pittman 
Kean Robsion, Ky. 
Keyes Shortridge 
McCulloch Smoot 
Metcalf Steiwer 


NOT VOTING—30 
Jones 
Kendrick 
King 
McNary 
Overman 
Reed 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Bratton 


Ilale Sullivan 


Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass, 
Waterman 
Watson 


Copeland 


Fess 


Goff 


Ashurst 
Blease 
Brock 
Caraway 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 


Fletcher 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Harrison Robinson, Ark. 

Dill Hastings Robinson, Ind. 

So Mr. Howe's amendments to Mr. Oppte's 
were rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I offer 
my amendment to the amendment and have it pending? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move now the amendment 
which I offered a short time ago and withdrew in order that 
the junior Senator from Nebraska might have an earlier yote 
on his amendment. My amendment seeks to give the same 
protective duty to this kind of leather as to all other kinds of 
leather mentioned in the amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The PRESIDING 
amendment. 

The Leotstative CLERK. On page 3, line 9, of the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada the Senator from Massachusetts 
moves to strike out “17144” and insert “ 10,” so as to read: 


Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stephens 
Walcott 
Wheeler 


amendment 


OFFICER. The clerk will state the 


(c) Goat, kid, and other leather (except leather provided for in sub- 
paragraph (d) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of animals 
(including fish, reptiles, and birds, but not including cattle of the bovine 
species), in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly finished, or 
finished, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah a moment. A good many Sena- 
tors have already left the Chamber, and a good many want to 
go, and I think I can make my request of the Senator from 
Utah with the very best of grace, because I have been in 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate all the time, early and 
late, with the Senator from Utah. I think he has done a great 
work in keeping the Senate going. I have followed him faith- 
fully as far as keeping the Senate in session is concerned, and 
I am not going to make any change in my course now; I am 
not going contrary to his leadership if he wants the Senate to 
remain in session longer to-day. But we have been adjourning 
early on Saturday afternoon. I may have a selfish fear in my 
mind because of the votes which are just impending, and the 
absence of a great many Senators who ought to be here to vote 
on the amendments which will be taken up. 

The Senator from Utah, like myself, is youthful and full of 
vigor, and these long hours, early and late, do not affect us 
as they do some of our older comrades and brethren here We 
are surrounded by Senators with gray hairs and bald heads, 


| and sometimes in our fervor and in our enthusiasm to work 


we forget that our older brethren can not keep up with us, 


|} can not keep up the pace. 


It seems to me the Senator from Utah and I ought to feel, 
under these circumstances, somewhat merciful, because, although 
we do not experience the effects of long hours and hard work 
at the present time, if God permits us, in His wisdom or other- 
wise, to live and live a long time, eventually the time will come 
when the Senator from Utah and I will realize that the hair 
is thinning on top of the head, and some of it getting gray, and 
if the Lord lets us live long enough, I presume we shall get 
to the point where some of our brethren are now—some of 
them even anxious to play golf. 

It seems, under all the circumstances, that the Senator’s 
heart ought to soften; that he ought to take all these things 
into consideration and move to take a recess until Monday at 
11 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was asked by a great many 
Senators at the beginning of the session to-day whether the 
intention was to run very late, and I told them that I did not 
think we would; that I thought we would get through with the 
pending amendment by at least 2 o’clock. Of course, that has 
not happened. 

I want to submit a request for unanimous consent now and 
see whether it will be granted before asking for a recess. 
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I ask unanimous consent, if we recess now until 11 o'clock on | 
Monday, that when we take up the amendment of the Senator | 
from Nevada no Senator be allowed to speak longer than 10 
minutes upon any amendment that may be offered to the amend- 
ment or on the amendment itself. | 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I could not hear distinctly the 
request of the Senator from Utah. Did he ask that no Senator | 
be allowed to speak more than 10 minutes on the Oddie amend- | 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No longer than 10 minutes on any amendment 
which may be offered to the Oddie amendment or on the amend- 
ment itself, 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to a limitation of 5 min- 
utes on any amendment offered to the Oddie amendment, and I 
may not speak at all, but I would not want to be limited to 10 
minutes on the Oddie amendment itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I wil! put it this way: 
any amendment which may be offered to 
ment—— 

Mr. GEORGE. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
amendment itself. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the 5-minute limitation ap- 
plies to any amendment—that is to say, a Senator may speak as 
long as 5 minutes on any amendment to the Oddie amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. On any amendment that may be offered to it. 

Mr. BRATTON, And 15 minutes on the amendment itself? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I suggest 10 minutes on any 
amendment to the amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we can get through in 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOWELL. I hope so; I do not propose to take any great 
length of time, but I would like to have it 10 minutes. 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope the Senator from Utah will yield on 
the 10-minute request rather than have the proposed agreement 
objected to. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I do not think there will be many who will | 
want to speak 10 minutes. 

Mr. SWANSON, I hope the Senator from Utah will consent 
to that. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am with the senior Senator from Nebraska | 
{Mr. Norris] in wanting to get through with the bill. I will 
say to the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tr] that if | 
he wants to speak more than 5 minutes I will 
consent that he be granted 5 minutes additional. 

Mr. HOWELL, Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed agreement? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The agreement was reduced to writing, as follows: 
by That no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than 15 minutes upon the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Opp1e] relative to hides and leather, 
than than 5 minutes upon any amendment 
thereto. 


Five minutes on 
the Oddie amend- | 
Make it 15 minutes on the Oddie amendment. | 


And not to exceed 15 minutes on the Oddie | 


I must object unless the limitation is made 


isk unanimous 


Ordered, unanimous consent, 


or more 


| 

once or longer proposed | 
RECESS | 

Mr. SMOOT. I now move that the Senate take a recess, the | 
recess being until Monday at 11 o'clock a. m. | 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 2 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a | 
recess until Monday, March 17, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. | 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 15 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Randolph Bryant, of Texas, to be United States attorney, 
eastern district of Texas. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired February 23, 1939.) 
Pusitic HEALTH SERVICE 
The following-named doctors to be assistant surgeons in the 
Public Health Service, to take effect from date of oath: 
Donald J. Hunt. 
Eddie Monroe Gordon, jr. 
Villard EK, Kramer. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general 
Col. Henry Wolf Butner, Field Artillery, with rank from 
March 7, 1930, vice Brig. Gen. George C. 
Army, who retired on March 6, 1930. 


Shaw, United States | 





| tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 
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APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ArMY 
TO QUARTERMASTER 
Maj. James Rowland Hill, Cavalry 


Quartermaster Corps), with rank 


CORPS 


(assigned to duty with 
from July 1, 1920. 

TO SIGNAL CORPS 
First Lieut. John Car 


on Grable, Field Artillery (detailed in 
Signal Corps), 


with rank from July 1, 1920. 

TO FIELD 
Lieut. Douglas Crevier 
June 10, 1930, with rank from June 


ARTILLERY 
MeNair, 
9, 1928S. 


Second effective 


Infantry, 


rO AIR CORPS 


Beal, Infantry 


1927. 


First Lieut. Oscar Louis 
Corps), with rank from 
First Lieut. Richard Emmel Nugent, Infantry 

Air Corps), with rank from June 25, 1929 
Second Lieut. Jeohn Halliday McCormick, Signal 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 12, 1925. 
Second Lieut. Leon William Johnson, Infantry 
Air Corps), with rank from June 12, 


1926. 
Second Lieut. John Mills Sterling, Field Artillery (detailed in 


(detailed in Air 
June 3, 
(detailed in 


| 


Corps (de 


(detailed in 


| Air Corps), with rank from June 14, 1927. 


Second Lieut. Charles Bertody 3d, 
in Air Corps), with rank from June 14, 1927. 
Second Lieut. John Walker Kirby, Infantry (detailed in Air 


Stone, Infantry (detailed 


| Corps), with rank from June 14, 1927. 


Second Lieut. Donald Bertrand Smith, Infantry 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 
Second Lieut. Karl Gustaf Eric Gimmler, Field 


(detailed in 


Artillery (de 
1928 

Second Lieut. Truman Hempel Landon, Coast Artillery Corps 
(detailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Maurice Clinton Infantry (detailed 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Emmett O'Donnell, 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1! 

Second Lieut. Donald Winston Titus, 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 


sisson, 


in 


Infantry (detailed in 


vo» 


Infantry (detailed in 


12s. 
PROMOTIONS 

To be captain 
Lieut. Pete Turney Heffner, jr., 


IN THE ARMY 


First 
OU. 


Infantry, from March 


To be 
Second Lieut. Louis Bernard Rutte, Infantry, from March 6, 
1930. 


first lieutenant 


CORPS 

; major 

Capt. Walter 
1930. 


Francis Tolson, Medical Corps, from March 8, 


DENTAL 
To 


Capt. Warren Charles Caldwell, Dental Corps, from March 12 


~? 
1930. 


CORPS 


be major 


VETERINARY C 

To 

Capt. George William Brower, Veterinary Corps, from March 
1LU30. 


RPS 
be major 
s, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
Lieut. Commander Hugh M. Branham to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 10th day of February, 1930. 
Lieut. Axel T. Lindblad to be a lieutenant commander in the 


Navy from the 4th day of February, 1930. 


Lieut. Forrest P. Sherman be a lieutenant 
the Navy from the 6th day of March, 1930 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Rudolf L. Johnson to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 10th day of February, 1930. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 


to commander in 


in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1929: 


Spencer A, Carlson. 

Hubert E. Strange. 

Passed Asst. Surg. George W. Wilson to be a surgeon in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 7th day 
of January, 1930. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Earl LeR. Bailey to be a paymaster 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 
10th day of November, 1929. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of licutenant commander, 


| from the 7th day of January, 1930: 


Carlton RK. Eagle. 
William A. Best. 
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Assistant Naval Constructor George C. Calnan to be a naval 
constructor in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
9th day of January, 1930, to correct error in spelling of name 
as previously nominated and confirmed. 

The following-named radio electricians to be chief radio 
electricians in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 
8th day of November, 1929: 


Otis R. Adams. William M. Finnegan. 


Francis L. Cook. William R. Daniel. 

Raymond 8. Hotchkiss. Alvin A. Farlow. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 10th day of 
January, 1930: 

Thomas H. Cormack. 

John M. Flaherty. 

Walter G. Wilcoxson. 


SENATE 
Monpay, March 17, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a, m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 
Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhbart 
Capper 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Dill 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 


Glass 


Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 

Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes Sheppard 

Mr. WAGNER. My colleague the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. CoreLanp] is necessarily absent from the Senate. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsreap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My colleague the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHuRsT] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate by illness. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swered to their names. 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNar 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
A quorum is present. 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to submit the conference 
report on the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator think it will lead to any dis- 
cussion ? 

Mr. JONES. I think probably three or four minutes will be 
all that will be necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection provided it does not lead to 
extended discussion. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 


9979) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
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ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 25, 
26, 35, and 45. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 22, 24, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, and 85; and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ The 
unexpended balance of the appropriation for Miscellaneous 
Items, exclusive of labor, contingent fund of the Senate for the 
fiscal year 1929, is reappropriated and made available for the 
fiscal year 1930”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the numerals 
“1930” and insert in lieu thereof “ 1929”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
5 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out “to be 
immediately available”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the matter 
inserted by said amendment strike out the following: “ fiscal 
year 1930”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum of $7,000,000 named in said amendment insert 
“ $6,000,000 ’’; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Relief of the State of Alabama: For carrying out the provi- 
Sions of the act entitled ‘An act for the relief of the State of 
Alabama for damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by 
floods in 1929,’ approved March 12, 1930, $1,660,000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1931.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Support of Indian schools: For support and education of 
Indian pupils in reservation and nonreservation Indian schools, 
as follows: For additional subsistence, $195,000; for subsistence 
of pupils retained in boarding schools during summer months, 
$40,000; for noonday lunches in day schools, $50,000; for addi- 
tional clothing, $50,000; for additional personnel for enlarged 
program of study, $200,000; for equipment, $175,000; for furni- 
ture, $240,000; for livestock, $150,000; in all, fiscal years 1930 
and 1931, $1,100,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Travel expenses: For a: additional amount for travel and 
miscellaneous expenses, office of the Fourth Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, fiscal years 1930 and 1931, $1,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ $65,- 
112.82; Department of the Interior, $254,632.59; Navy Depart- 
ment, $584,050.54; Post Office Department, $44,518.34; Treasury 
Department, $8,060.65; War Department, $1,253,512.23; in all, 
$2,456,447.31”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbéred 81, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 63 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out “ $2.68” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$268”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 
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The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 19, 23, 27, 46, 47, 49, and 50. 

W. L. Jones, 

FRevertcK HALg, 

L. C. Puiprs, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 

CARTER GLASS, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Witt R. Woop, 

Louis C, CRAMTON, 

Epwarp H. WaASsoN, 

JosepH W. ByRrwns, 

J. P. BUCHANAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, with reference to 
No. 45, providing for the assignment of four of the motor bi 
an amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
BiAineE], I desire to say that the House would not 
amendment. 
of the Coast Guard, who advised us that these boats are 
suitable for life-saving purposes, that the department 


amendment 


not 
con- 


Is 


structing life-saving boats now, and propose to assign the first | 
He assured | 


four of those life-saving boats to Lake Michigan. 
me that this would be done within a very short time. 
fore the Senate conferees receded from the amendment. 

Let me state further, Mr. President, that we received a 
memorandum from the Coast Guard suggesting a 
change if any of the boats were taken, but it was 
the authority of the conferees to make that change. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
ton yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is my understanding that Admiral Billard 
appreciates the necessity of lifesaving boats, particularly on 
Lake Michigan, on account of the terrific storms which prevail 
on that lake during the summer and late fall, and I have no 
doubt Admiral Billard will carry out the assurances that have 
been given to the conferees, which, in turn, have been stated 
here on the floor by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. TRAMMELL and Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES. I yield first to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to ask a question for information. 
The Senate adopted an amendment providing a $7,000,000 ap- 
propriation in accordance with the joint resolution which passed 
both Houses to enable loans to be made to farmers in the flood 
and storm stricken areas in certain States. I understand now 
that that amount has been cut from $7,000,000 to $6,000,000, 
"Mr. JONES. The conferees agreed upon $6,000,000, 
was the amount in the joint resolution as it originally passed 
the Senate. The House of Representatives added a million 
dollars to the sum proposed to be appropriated by the Senate, 
making it $7,000,000, but as the Senate originally passed the 
joint resolution it provided for $6,000,000, 
agreed on $6,000,000. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The joint resolution provided $6,000,000 
as it passed the Senate, but the House amended it to provide 
an appropriation of $7,000,000, and the Senate concurred in the 
amendment made by the House? 

Mr. JONES. It was thought by the conferees if additional 
requests should come in that a supplemental appropriation 
might be made, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I had hoped that the conferees 
see proper to provide the $7,000,000 appropriation, but 
have held the appropriation to the $6,000,000 figure? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I thank the Senator for the information. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Senate con- 
ferees have agreed to the item which was incorporated by the 
Senate with respect to an additional appropriation for 
Boston post office? 

Mr. JONES. The Senate conferees have stood by the amend- 
ment adopted by the Senate, but the House conferees have not 
agreed as to that item; so a disagreement has been reported. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the position of the 
House conferees? 

Mr. JONES. They are opposed to it. 


There- 


not 


which 


The conferees have 


they 
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its, | 
[Mr. | 
agree to the | 
Furthermore, we called up Admiral Billard, head | 


proposed | 
within | 


Washing- | 


Does the Senator from Washington | 


would | 


the 
| 


-—o>o~ = 

Dodie 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the matter will have to 

| be threshed out in another conference? 

Mr. JONES. That will have to 

| conference, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
be dene at this time? 

Mr. JONES. Nothing further 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
ton yield to the Senator from Connecticut ? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I ask the Sena 
ment was reached with regard to the 
for Porto Rico? 

Mr. JONES. That is one of the items 
The Senate conferees have not 
| ferees to agree to it. 
Mr. BINGHAM. 
items are in disugreem«¢ 
Mr. JONES. The 
priations for t B 


be threshed another 


So that nothing further can 


an be done by the Senate now. 


from Washing- 


or whether 
item for hurt 


Aihy 


cane 


agree- 


relief 


still in disagreement. 
been able to get the House con 
Let me inquire of the Senator 
nt? 

other items in disagreement a 
ston post office and for the 
Denver, and the amendment placed on the bill at 
of the senior Senator from Virginia {|Mr. Swanson] with 
ence to the Richmond post office rhose, with Porio 
item, are the only ones still in disagreement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. Presiden 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
ton yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator made a state 
the amendment added to the bill on motion of the 
Wisconsin, in which I joined. I want to confirm his statement 
to the attitude of Admiral Billard, who made to me per- 

sonally the same promise as that related to the Senate by the 

Senator from Washington. is a matter of record, 

and we can definitely count on this additional life-saving equip 

ment on Lake Michigan, I am satisfied and will 
tion to the conference report. 

Mr. JONES. I am satistied 

| carried out. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma ident-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senator from 
ton yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I should like to inquire what 
was done with the item providing for the payment of a judg- 
ment of the Court of Claims to the Iowa Tribe of Indians in 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. JONES. The have 
amendment. The House conferees took a 
against it on the ground that it was 
appropriation bill. The department conferres 
money will go into the Treasury and will hel 
Congress shall provide some way for its disposition, 
be done by joint resolution. I can not speak for the 
conferees, but I am satisfied that there will | 

| about the pa of a joint resolution carrying 
which the Senator had incorporated in the bill, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Was there object 
the item as to its contents or as to its place 

Mr. JONES. The objections were more as to 
the deficiency bill than as to its contents 

| Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The amount carried in the bill 
| is proposed to be appropriated to the Department of the Inte- 
rior, but according to the Court Claims deci 
the lowa Tribe of Indians. At this time, however, no one 
knows who are members of that tribe, and it will require an 
official roll prepared by the department to ascertain who those 
members are. The purpose of my amendment wus 
department that authority. Now, I understand 
necessary repare inti 
per the interpr 


what other 
re the appro- 
building at 
the instance 
refer- 


Rican 


the 


Washing- 


ment as to 


Senator from 


as 
So long as it 


make no objec 


that the assurance given be 


Mr. 


Does t 


Pres 
Washing- 


= 


Senate conferees that 
Sition 
on an 
The 
until 
cau 
Hlouse 
no Til 


out the 


from 
strong pe 


gis 


receded 
very 
really ik 
was 


ation 


1 with. 
1 there 


} 
me 


wh ‘ h 


ruble 
<sage idea 
ion made to 
in the bill? 

in 


its retention 


of ion it goes to 


to give the 
that it will 
resolution covering 
by ‘partment of the 


be 
to } and uce a joint 
this matter as 
Interior. 
Mr. JONES Yes. 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Will 
| that. so far as the Senator knows? 
Mr. JONES. Not so far as I know. 
| tion presented to the pt 
Mr. THOMAS of 
delay action on the 
a joint 


tation 


there be ar 
I have h 
position on its merit 
Oklahoma. I do not ¢ 
but I 
resolution be prepared im 
| introduced and pressed for passage. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 

ton yield to the Senator from Alabama? 
Mr. JONES. I yield. 


conference report, 


will 





ow -_ se 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to ask the Senator what became 
of the provision appropriating $1,660,000 for Alabama? 
Mr. JONES. That was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
ference report. 


rhe report was agreed to, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. FESS presented a petition numerously signed by sundry 
citiz 3 of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the passage of the so- 
called Capper-Kelly fair trade bill, being the bill (H. R. 11) 
to protect trade-mark owners, distributors, and the public 
against injurious and uneconomic practices i 
al d quality under a d 
brand, or name, which 
state Commerce 

Mr. JONES ited res 
No. 1387, of 


Goldendale 


cles of standa inguishing trade-mark, 


was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
olutions adopted by 
Buckle} Aerie, No. 192, 
Aerie, No. 2115, of Goldendale: Mount 
Mount Vernon; and Walla Walla Aerie, No, 
Walla Walla, all of the Fraternal Order of Eagles in 
State of Washington, favoring the passage of legislation provid- 
ing for an pension system, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. DILL presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, favoring the ratification of the proposed Worid 
Court protocol, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Hie also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Wash., praying for the passage of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
15) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States prohibiting war, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented a petition of sundry 
disabled veterans of the World War, praying for the passage 
of the bill (H. R. 7825) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Ile also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 

Massachusetts, praying for the passage of House bill 3493, 

prov ding for the payment to all ex-service men the face value 
heir udjusted service certificates, which was referred to the 
mimittee on Finance 

Mr. BLAINE presented resolutions adopted by Manitowoe 
Acrie, No, 706, of Manitowoc, and Medford Aerie, No. 753, both of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, in the State of Wisconsin, 
favoring the passage of legislation providing an old-age pension 
sysiem, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He als d a resolution adopted by the Common Council 
of the City of Superior, Wis., favoring the passage of legislation 
providing for the observance of October 11 of each year as 
General Pulaski’s memorial day for the commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 


Buckley Aerie, 
of Bremerton; 
Vernon Aerie, 


; Kremerton 


Né 2090, of 


ld-ave 
Old -aee 


of 


») presente 


CONTEMPT 


VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the California News- 
Publishers’ Association has joined other similar groups— 
tably those in New York and VPennsylvania—urging the pas- 

of S. 1726, a measure introduced by me and intended to 
tyranny out of the Federal Judicial Code in certain 
proceedings endangering the freedom of the press. 
the sentiment of the country is quite unanimous upon 
score. The Judiciary Committee has had the bill since 
September. I hope it may shortly be reported. 

I ask that this California resolution may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS 


Mr 


sper 


the 

empt 
ieve 

this 


last 


Whereas the 
titution of the 
Whereas 
fac ors in the succe 
Whereas recent 


courts have been 


freedom of the press 
United States 
this freedom of the 


is one of the chief tenets of the 
; and 

press has been hailed as one of the chief 
s of the Government of these United States; and 
ises of charged with contempt of the 
forced to stand trial before a judge acting virtually as 
and 


newspapers 


both judge 
Where 
to the 


and jury; 


as this practice has been reco 


tructure of tl 


gnized by the publi 
and 


as dangerous 
is Government ; 


Whereas it has been called to our attention that a bill sponsored by 
Michigan, is aimed to 
this situation: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, members of the executive « 
the California 


Calif., 


Senator VANDENBERG, of now before (¢ 


ongress, 
remedy 
ommittee 
Newspaper Publishers’ 
February 22, 


and governing 
boards of 


on at Visalia, 
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| mittee on 
offi 

endar, 
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nn the distribution of | 


29, | 
the | : _ x 
| of surplus supplies of the War Department available for the 
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bill, making it illegal for judges to sit in contempt proceedings involving 
their own courts, and that copies of this resolution be sent to Senator 
BERG and the California Members of Congress. 

Joun B. Lone, 
General Manager California Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 
PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 


nominations, which were placed on the Executive Cal- 


Mr. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by 
consent, the second time, and referred, as follows: 

Ly Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3926) granting an increase of pension to Priscilla 
Mayer; and 

A bill (S. 3927) granting a pension to Harriet Norris; to the 
Cominittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3928) to make the net proceeds arising from sales 


unanimous 


procurement of supplies and equipment necessary for reducing 
any deficit now or hereafter existing in the authorized war 
reserves, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GLENN (for Mr. DENEEN): 

A bill (S. 3929) for the relief of James J. Lindsay; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3930) granting a pension to Lewis Hartley (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3931) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Gaggin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3932) granting a pension to George Eagle Road 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3933) authorizing negotiations and providing for 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of an interoceanic 
canal over Nicaraguan territory, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interoceanie Canals. 

jy Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 3934) granting certain lands to the city of Sault 
Ste. Marie, State of Michigan; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3935) authorizing a payment to the widow of 
Edward T. Sanford, late Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOULD: 

A bill (S. 3936) granting a pension to John Fred Riley (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3937) granting an increase of pension to Julia E. 
Hoadley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 39838) authorizing the construction of the Michaud 
division of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho, an 
appropriation therefor and the completion of the project, and for 


| other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3939) to authorize the appointment of two addi- 
tional justices of the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3940) granting a pension to William H. Revelle 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3941) granting a pension to Josephine Nogle (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL—PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Mr. TRAMMELL submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision Dill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 


On page 117, after line 17, add a new paragraph, as follows: 
“ Par. 400. Phosphate rock (phosphorites, collophane, and apatites), 
$2 per long ton.” 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
On motion of Mr. Grenn (for Mr. DeNEEN), the Committee on 


Association in officia) | Finance was discharged from the further consideration of the 
1930, indorse the Vandenberg ! bill (S. 877) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to amend 
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the contract executed by the Treasury Department for the con- | 


struction of the Edward Hines Junior Hospital at Broad View, 


Ill., and it was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 


OPERATIONS OF WAR FINANCE 
Mr. BROOKHART. 
for information, and I 
tion at this time. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
information of the Senate. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 237). as follows: 
Resolved, That 
the 


CORPORATION 


Mr. President, I offer a resolution calling 
ask unanimous consent for its considera- 


Let the resolution be read for the 


the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to inform 
Senate: 

First. The amount of losses sustained by 
tion, with 
each instance of loss. 

Second, Th 


loans. 


a Statement of the type of security and amount involved in 


Third. The amount received by the corporation by years from interest 
on Government securities. 

Fourth. The amount and rate of commission paid by the Government 
to the corporation for the purchase of Government bonds the 
Treasury 

Fifth. The amount of profits, if any, derived from the purchase and 
sale of Government securities by the corporation for its own account. 

Sixth. The amount of of 
if any. 


Seventh. 


for 


and sources other income the 


The total of administrative 
stated by fiscal years, unless the 


expenses of the corporation, 
corporation used the calendar year, in 
which event by calendar years, with a statement of the amount of loans 
in force at the end of each year and the largest amount of loans in 
force at any time during the existence of the corporation, with the 
date. 

Eighth. The amount of all other expenses of the corporation. 

Ninth. As to whether such administrative expenditures were author- 
ized by specific annual appropriations, and, if not, were they subjected to 
approval by the Comptroller General or anyone in the Treasury, aside 
from the officers of the corporation, before being paid, 

Tenth. As to whether or not there has been an independent audit by 
the Treasury Department of the accounts of the corporation ; and if so, 
the date of such audit, with the name and official the 
auditor. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FESS. 
over for one day until we can be advised more fully about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule, the resolution will 


go over. 


capacity of 


WASHINGTON AIRPORT 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in Saturday's and Sunday's 
papers there appeared a statement from one of the citizens’ 
organizations in Washington to the effect that one of their 
members had information that the reason why the Joint Com- 
mission on Airports recommended the purchase of what is now 
known as the Washington Airport and what is now known as 
the Hoover Airport, that they be made a part of the airport 
for the National Capital, was that two Senators on the joint 
commission were financially interested in those projects. One 
paper said that two or three Congressmen on the commission 
were interested in those projects. 

So far as I have been able to learn—and I have been as close 
to the matter as anyone—no member of the joint commission, 
either of the Senate or of the House, is in the slightest degree 
financially interested in either of those projects. Furthermore, 
the reason why the joint commission recommended their pur- 
chase was that representatives of the owners of both projects 
came before the joint commission and testified that they were 
willing to let the Government audit their books, and that they 
were willing to sell their holdings for exactly what the books 
showed the holdings had cost them, plus 10 per cent or even 
less. With that very reasonable offer made by the owners, the 
commission felt that these two pieces of land, which, in con- 
junction with the agricultural experiment station and a part of 
Columbia Island, make the best available site for an airport 
near the heart of the National Capital, should be acquired, and 
therefore that was recommended by the commission. A bill 
providing for their acquisition is now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I am a member of the 
Joint Commission on Airports. I am also chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on the District 


which now has the commission's report in hand. I read the 


a financial 
‘ 


the War Finance Corpora- | 


total amount received by the corporation as interest on | 


corporation, | 


Mr. President, I think the resolution should go 


of Columbia, | 
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rhey 


ens’ 


charges to which the Senator 
are made by H. EB. Young 
Association, 

1 want to say to the Senate ‘ticut 
that this gentleman will given an immediate opportunity to 
identify the Members of Congress whom he charges with having 
interest in project. The opportunity be 

just as insistent as I can find means to make it 

This blanket insinuation is unfair and improper, and if it is 
| untrue it is vicious. if it is true 

In the work which has been 
port project in Washington there has been much interest ex 
pressed in the work that has been exceedingly helpful On 
the other hand, there has been a controversial type of interest 
from time to time which has been distinctly unhelpful. As a 
matter of fact the price which now impends for the airport we 
have in mind is higher to-day than it would have 
had not been hampered in previous activities. 

This, however, is the first time any such charges as are con 
tained in these Sunday newspapers have appeared, and I promise 
the Senator from Connecticut and the Senate that 
| probed to the very bottom. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator vield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. As I caught 
| that Senators have a financial 
| read the charges. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The report I have in my hand charges 
| that “two or more Members of Congress are financially inter 
| ested in the proposed development of a municipal airport at 

the south end of the Highway Bridge,” and so forth. I under- 
stand that another paper reported it as “two Members of the 
Senate.” 

Mr. BLACK. When does 
meeting of the subcommittee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. This 
moment when we in 
makes the charges. 

Mr. BLACK. Why not have it to-morrow 
has that information it certainly ought to 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
ment. An officer of the 
| immediate moment. 


from 
the 


Connecticut ref 
lowa-Thomas Cir 


ers 


of le ¢ ti 
and the Senator from Conn 
be 


this 


will 


we want the truth s] 


in connection with 


ecifically 


done the ait 


been if we 


they will be 


the charge as it 
interest 


it is 
did not 


was read, 
in something. I 


the Senator expect to have the 
Can he not have it this afternoon? 
week, at the earliest 
touch with the gentleman 


possible 
can get who 
he 
the 


to 


morning? 
be brought 


It will 
senate 


be at the earliest 
is seeking the 


possible mo 
Witness at this 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE 

A message in writing was communicated 
the President of the United States by Mr. 
| secretaries. 


to the Senate from 


Latta, one of his 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 3168) to amend the entitled 
“An act to authorize and direct the survey, construction, and 
maintenance of a memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, 
in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
|} across the Potomac River at Washington,” disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference requested by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr 
| Tirson, Mr. Dowex, and Mr. Moore of Virginia were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 


act 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 8423) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Minnesota, or any political subdi 
vision thereof, to construct, maintain, and operate a_ bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Topeka, Minn., and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The 


2667 ) 


Senate resumed the 
to provide revenue, 


consideration 
to regulate 


of the 
commerce 


bill 
with 


(H. R 
foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma Mr. lresident, 
Times of yesterday printed an editorial which 


the New York 


entitled “A 


is 


about “changing votes” 


the 
ther 


and 


conlitionists, 


wickedness of 


binations,” viriuous 


without 


made by selves members 


combination, are merit 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
entire editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial! 


| printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Lemon.” One paragraph of that editorial is as follows: , 
The taunts 


was 
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[From the New York Times, Sunday, March 16, 1930] 
A LEMON 
Dislike 


free list 


sugar, 


as one may the higher duties from the 


of the 


and the removals 
by the combination, lately so 
feel a 


has waited 


brought about victorious, 
lumber 
For months he 

tepublican 
the trampling. 
The taunts about 

ot “combinations,” made by virtuous 
bers combination, are without 
Oklahoma, a reminded 
the 
rates alone, 
Committee had 
all but the agricultural 
jORAH, committed the 


Ss 


and 
Senator SMoor. 


oil, patriots, one may certain 
grimly, while 
trampled on him 
At least, 


“ changing 


the 
cratic Now, 


his 
nor re 


insurgent coalition he 


allies are doing he has canted 
and the wickedness 
coalitionists, mem- 
As THOMAS 
June Senator Boran’s 
to to 
vote. Finance 
from it 


including Mr. 


neither 


anted votes " 


themselves 


of a merit Senator 


seceder, his critics, in 


resolution, directing Finance 
was lost 
its 


items 


Committee confine revision 
After the 
to strike 


Senators, 


agricultural by a single 


Mr. TMOMAS 


Twenty-eight 


reported bill 


moved 
sin of 
talked 
coalition not 
“political capital.” The 
ply. So have many 

iff bill, if passed, 
In the present 
to find out most 

fall, let us be 


as we 
his 


their votes 
of general 


much clear 


changing 
me coalitionists 


the 
desire 


revision In 
except the 
farm 

rates. 


of the 
hief 
acked 


is to 
stuffs have 
The 
as bad as the consumer 
irresponsibility of parties it hard for 
to Wherever political penalties 
prepared to fine with such good 
Let us the Vice President 
od fortune to his vote that there shall 
spring ry washing day we can 


make 
and rates on 


up ste industrial 


will be about 
is 


who is blame 


pay our own 


can muster congratulate 


decide by 


clothespins Eve 


was the g 
duty on 


clothesling 


a higher 
ook to th 
Is the 


and remember that 
raising of the duty from 2 to 
ominous? A brief prepared by WALSH of 
prets significantly these figures that look so small 
kept in the House ill 
rate adopted the 
per cent This bounty of n 
inconsiderable number of 
fering so their 
supply the de 


sery ice 
lemons 


on 


2%4 cents a pound 


Senator Massachusetts inter 


The present rate, 


represents 63.68 per cent ad valorem, 


by Senate corresp 


mds to 
80 per cent is 


an 
arly for the 
in California 
output doubled in six ys 
market Italian lemor h 
They furnish from 14 to 16 per cent of the do 
official agricultural 
ut at the peak” 
So more and 


now 


benefit of an 


lemon growers 


that has They 


be 


ars. can not 
imported. 


An 
is 


mestic ave to 
consumption 


California production 


mestic 
publication that 

gradually de 
Italian lemons must 
for a higher 
of a crate ranged from $1.50 to 


$16. 


says 
and must 


rease. 


more be 


imported. The Cali- 
Before the tariff 

Now, the price 
for from 
for every American lemon, 
higher profit. So this “ tax 
sick room, tax on the hospital,” 
Let us meekly our 
admire lappy cooperations of the farmer 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
amendment bearing upon the importation of cigars. 
upon that subject, I ask permission to have printed in the Recorp 
at this point the statement which I present. 

There being no objection, the statement 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


fornia 
of 1922 


ze th 


lemon sells slightly price 
e price 
from $8 to 
to $1.25 a n. 
but the California 
the nursery, tax 
Corel calls it, 
these | 


$2.50 


is Last 
There 


lemon 


September they were 
market 
raiser wants a 
the 


imposed. 


retailing 


doz is a home 


on 


AND is 


bring 
the 


tribute and 


and industrialist. 


was ordered to be 


SECTION 8, SUBSECTION (4). REPEALING LIMITATION IMPORTS OF CIGARS 


tion, or rather, its subsection (4), as reported by the Finance 

calls for the repeal of the present law with its fair 
limitation the imports of Cuban cigars We are decidedly 
sed to the of this portion of the bill. 


Lhis se 
Committe 
proper 
and most 


on 


bitterly opp enactment 


We believe that the repeal of the present limitation on the imports of | 
i 
cigars will do irreparable harm to the membership of the Cigar Makers 


International Union. We believe that th cigar 
be injured and exploited in that he will be purchasing, 
or indirectly by parcel post, cigars produced by 
in the 


made « 


American smoker will 
cheap labor in Cuba and 
United States at prices which will not permit of American- 
with them, 


sold 


ars compet 
Late re 
of individu 


ing 


alizes that the complete repeal of the limitation of imports 
al shipments of foreign-made cigars will not only seriously 
American cigar makers but it will also materially injure the 
n tobacco growers who will be denied a market for their prod- 
the market continues to exist, it will be in Cuba where the 
aised tobacco will compete with the tobacco raised by cheap 
the Orient. 


affect 
Ameri 
ucts, or, if 
American 
labor of 

We also appreciate that with the Treasury ruling, that no duty is 
collected when the duty is less than $1, that unscrupulous cigar dealers 
will import, via parcel post, Cuban cigars upon which no tariff duty will 
be paid Thus, in effect, nullifying the tariff protection intended to 
be given to the American tobacco growers and to the American cigar 
makers, 

The with their thousands of agencies throughout the 
United States, would be able, were the present limitation repealed, to 
have individual packages of 5 or 10 cigars sent to these stores, no duty 


chain stores, 


confused | finished, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


been | 
indications | 
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being collected, and thus, while underselling the American-made cigars, 
the American cigar smokers would not benefit through any lower prices. 
The outright repeal of this meritorious limitation will seriously in- 


| jure the American tobacco growers and the American cigar makers. 


sympathy for | 
Demo- | 
and | 


Labor is willing to support a change in the present law whereby the 
limitation will be reduced from individual shipments of 3,000 to 300. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] to 


| the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opprr], which 


of | 
| from Nevada [Mr. Oppier}, 





The | 


1d valorem rate of 79.60 | 


$1 | 
| yield to the Senator from Delaware? 


as Mr. 


Mr. President, the other day I offered an | 
As bearing | 


They are suf- | 


|} are as they are? 
and | 


| been a depression in the stock market? 


either directly | 
| cost of capital represented thereby. 


will be stated for the information of the Senate. 

The LecisLative Clerk. In the amendment of the Senator 
on page 3, line 9, it is proposed to 
strike out “1744” and insert “10,” so as to read: 


(c) Goat, kid, and other leather (except leather provided for in sub- 


| paragraph (d) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of animals 


(including fish, reptiles, and birds, but not including cattle of the bovine 
species), in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly finished, or 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand for the yeas and nays 
seconded? Not a sufficient number second the denrand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I again ask for the yeas and 


Mr. President, I ask for the 


| nays. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, what is the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, which has been stated, will again be stated 
to the Senate. 


The amendment of Mr. Watsu of Massachusetts to the amend- 


| ment offered by Mr. Opple was again stated. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment to reduce the rate in the Oddie amendment on goat 
and kid leather from 1744 per cent to 10 per cent, the same rate 
proposed to be levied on all other kinds of leather. On Sat- 
urday a nrotion to put this item on the free list came within a 
few votes of being carried. I voted against it going on the free 
list; I thought it ought to have a duty the same as all other 
leather at the rate of 10 per cent, and that is what my amend- 
ment seeks to provide, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, kid leather is now upon the 
free list. The kid-leather industry is one of the most prosperous 
of the tanning industries of the country to-day. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 


Mr. HOWELL. I will yield in a moment. The imports for 
1928 were but 10,000,000 square feet, and the exports were about 


50,000,000 square feet; the exports, in other words, were five 
| times the imports. 


I offered an amendment here to place kid 
leather upon the free list, and it ought to be upon the free list. 
I am opposed even to a 10 per cent duty on kid leather, but cer- 
tainly it should not receive 1744 per cent. I now yield to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I should like to know where the Senator 
gets the information that the kid-leather industry is prosperous? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, can there be any question 
about its prosperity, when the statistics of imports and exports 
Why should those engaged in this industry 
come here and ask a tariff on this leather? Because there has 
Is that the reason? 
Certainly the statistics of production do not indicate that the 
industry is in a bad situation. Here is the situation in the 
leather industry in this country: It is 63%4 per cent overbuilt; 
it is carrying, as against profits, the depreciation that accumu- 
lates upon overbuilt plants, and it is carrying against it the 
That is the reason the 
industry is not prosperous, if it is in any sense not prosperous. 
No one entertains any question as to the situation in the kid- 
leather industry except those who are specially interested 
therein. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate for 
just a moment in answer to the Senator from Nebraska. 

What the Senator says with respect to exports of the product 
of this industry is quite true, but this industry is a little dif- 
ferent from some others in this respect: About 15 or 20 per cent 
of the kid leather tanned in this country is used for high-priced 
shoes. It is that 15 or 20 per cent which is met with the com- 
petition from abroad. In other words, the imports, which in 
1929 were just a little less than 15,000,000 square feet—an in- 
crease from 500,000 square feet in the year 1923—come in direct 
competition with what is known as the top-leather branch of 
the industry. In order that we may export at all it is necessary 
that we may have a sale for the 15 or 20 per cert; it is the 75 
or 80 per cent that is sold as cheap leather in Europe. That is 
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the distinction as to the importations and the exportations as The VICE PRESIDENT. 
compared with certain other leather. will be stated 

As to the difference in wages in this industry—and that is | 
the usual test with respect to the amount of tariff that shall be ’ and insert 
placed on a commodity—in France the labor cost is only about 1¢ amendment to the 
25 per cent of what it is in this country, and in Germany and Mr. HOWELL. 
England it is about 40 per cent. From the investigation made | I am sending to the desk. 
by the goat and kid leather industry I had the exact facts as to The VICE PRESIDENT 
the cost per dozen. The average wage cost per dozen skins for | will be stated. 
22 tanneries in the United States was $2.48; in Great Britain; ‘Tp 
and Germany, $1.24, and in France, 83 cents. I submit there is | 
nothing in this tariff bill that can be so easily and well defended 
as this tariff on goatskins. The trade requested 20 per cent; 
the House gave them 10 per cent and the Finance Committee | ysed for shoe uppers, especially in sh 
gave them 17% per cent. I submit that the last-named rate is The tanni “f 


ndment to the amend 


» LEGISLATIVE CLER 


» LHGISLATIVE 
strike out “10” and 

Mr. HOWELI Mi 
side upper leather, one 
J t i ta 
connection with this 
ather is not in trouble At ler this seems 


not too high. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the | by the statistics of production, imports, and exp 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts to the There were 172,000,000 square feet of side upp 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppig]}. duced in this country in 1928. There were R On 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. imported, and 19,410,000 exported. In other w 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk | were about double the imports. This indicate 
proceeded to call the roll. try is not in trouble: and yet in the Oddie 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- posed to increase the prot tive duty u 
eral pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren]. I trans- | 
fer that pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Surpsteap’s name was ¢called). My 
colleague {Mr. SurpsTeap] is unavoidably absent. 1 will let 
this announcement stand for the day. : It seems unnecessary to go into further detai 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I am paired nectt Vin iit, Met tl Sie Gti 

4 . mm . iection. These are the facts; and the Senate 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] and therefore crease this rate of protection 
oa my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote Mr. SMOOT, Mr. Pre ident, the pending amendinent, effete 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen-| PY 7! Senator from Nebraska, is to strike So 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrn]. line amy oe the eres of the cee en m Nevad anc to 
I am unable to secure a transfer, and therefore withhold my | unsert - lieu thereof 4.5," and is arrived at on the 
vote. “ | basis on which he suggested the 10 per nt on sole and be] 

The roll call was concluded. leather. , “rend other amendment wa ; disagreed 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator | 5¢@@te follows what it did in that case 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Griterr] to the senior Senator from | amendment. ; 

Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” ; Mr. NOW ELL. Mr. President, I w 

Mr. GLENN. I have a special pair with the junior Senator | f’o™ Utah a question. 
from Arkansas [Mr, Caraway] and withhold my vote. The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sena 

Mr. BLACK (after having voted in the affirmative). I have | to the Senator from Nebraska? 

a pair for to-day with the Senator from New York [Mr. Coprr- Mr. SMOOT. I had taken my seat. I was thr 
LAND]. I understand that if he were present he would vote as The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yiel 
I have voted, so I will permit my vote to stand. question is on agreeing to the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: | Mr. HOWELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from | The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and The legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] with the Senator | 2™swered to their names: 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. Allen Glenn 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- Goldsb rough 
LAND] is paired on this question with the Senator from Ken- | 
tucky [Mr. Barktey]. If present, the Senator from Kentucky 
would vote “ nay.” 


over and above the tariff rate granted 
cent. 

The amendment which I propose substitute 
cent increase the rate of protection afforded thi 
House of Representatives 





Greene 


The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 33, as follows: 

YEAS—42 
Bingham ; , Howell Simmons 
Black ‘razie Keyes Stephens 
Biaine ; { La Follette Swanson 
Blease ilass McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Tramme}l 
Bratton Norbeck Wagner 
Brookhart Harrison ! is Walsh, Mass 
Capper Hawes Nye Walsh, Mont, 
Connally Hayden Wheeler George 
‘ . ' ree 
Couzens Hebert scof Glass ¥ 
Dill Heflin She . mt: ' 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sevent; 
Allen Grundy Oddie Steiwer answered to their names. A quorum Is present, 
saird Hastings Patterson Thomas, Idaho 
Feeenee — Sw eee A the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower} to the an 
Dale Jones Ransdell Walcott ment of the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppir} 
Fess Kean Robinson, Ind. Waterman ‘ hi awk far the veac and , 
Goff Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Mr. HOWELL. t ask fo = ree sa 

“d 


Goldsborough McCulloch Shortridge The yeas and nays were ordered 
Greene Pn a ee ns Mr. WHEELER. So that we may know what 
As! ul 1 ae ~ Sull on, let the amendment be stated. 
sburst Gillett *ittman Sullivan — Sa Jaa : aa 
Barkley Glenn Reed Tydings The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
srock Gould Robinson, Ark. Watson amendment. 
aan cing Shipsteac ’ ‘ u ‘ ‘ ~ > ¢ha 
Copeland etllnates oe _ The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 15. of th 
De Metcalf Steck ment of the Senator from Nevada |Mr. Oppie] the 
P F r "Ol jebrask FODOSeS SUTi i “10,” i it 
So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts to Mr. | from Nebraska proposes to sti ke out 1 
Opptz’s amendment was agreed to. so as to read: 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- (3) Side upper leather ing 
ment. It is simply a clarifying amendment. leathez, rough, partly finished, or finis! 


Lleflin 
tiowell 





The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed 
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manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for 
conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, 5.2 cents per square foot and 
4.8 per cent ad valorem 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], 
and in his absence withhold my vote. 

Mr. BLACK (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp], but I under- 
stand that on this he would vote as I intend to vote, and I will 
therefore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Moses) (when his name 
was called). I have a pair with the senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Steck]; and not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I am unable to 
secure a transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Smiru], and therefore I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer the pair I have with the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeENEEN] to the senior Senator from 
Arizona |Mr. AsHuRST] and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Grtierr] to the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typines] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and ~ 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND] is paired on this question with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Barkiey]. If present, the Senator from Kentucky 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRAZIER. On this question I am paired with the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Ping]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay,” and I would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 35, 
YEAS—36 

Howell 
McKellar 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Pittman 


Robinson, Ind. 

Robsion, Ky. 
NAYS—35 

La Follette 

McCulloch 

McNary 

Metcalf 

Oddie 

Patterson 

Phipps 

Shortridge 

Smoot 

VOTING—25 

Moses 

Pine 

Ransdell 

Reed 

Robinson, Ark. 

Shipstead 

Smith 


as follows: 


Allen 
lack 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Connally 
Cutting 


Dill 
Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Ilayden 
Heflin 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Hale 
Hastings 
( Hatfield 
Dale Hebert 
Fess Johnson 
Gof Jones 
Goldsborough Kean 
Greene Kendrick 


Grundy Keyes 


Bingham 
Blaine 
ouzens 


Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 


NOT 

Ashurst 
aird 
arkley 
rock 
roussard 
iraway 
opeland 


Deneen 
Frazier 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Gould 
King 

Mc Master 


Steck 
Sullivan 
Tydings 
Watson 


B 
B 
BR 
BR 
{ 
( 


So Mr. Howe.i’s amendment to Mr. Oppre’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I am now sending to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
reported, 

The Leoisiative CLERK. 
out the figures 
ad valorem ” 


As follows: than footwear for children and for women, of the 
McKay type of manufacture, 14 cents per pair; footwear of the McKay 
type of manufacture for women, 8 cents per pair and 20 per cent ad 
valorem, 


The amendment will be 
On page 4, lines 11 and 12, strike 
and words “14 cents per pair and 10 per cent 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Other 


So as to read: 


Par. (e). Boots, shoes, or other footwear (including athletic or 
sporting boots and shoes), made wholly or in chief value of leather, not 
specially provided for, as follows: Other than footwear for children and 


for women, of the McKay type of manufacture, 14 cents per pair; foot- 
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wear of the McKay type of manufacture for women, 8 cents per pair and 
20 per cent ad valorem, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the amendment provides for 
a compensatory factor upon shoes, but no protection except 
in the case of women’s shoes of the McKay type of manufac- 
ture. The situation that exists in the shoe industry in this 
country is such that all shoes do not need and are not entitled 
to protection. There is one spot in the country, Lynn, Mass., 
where the manufacturers of shoes of the McKay type are 
affected. However, the total number of women’s shoes being 
imported is only about 5 per cent of the domestic production, 
yet it has been urged that these people need protection. As a 
consequence it is proposed in the Oddie amendment to afford 
10 per cent protection and 14 cents specific compensatory ; 
in other words, this would apply to all shoes of every kind 
and description. 

Mr. WALSH 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire of the Senator 
from Nebraska if my understanding of his amendment is cor- 
rect. I understand the Oddie amendment contains a compen- 
satory duty upon shoes of 14 cents per pair and a protective 
duty upon all shoes of 10 per cent. Does the Senator’s amend- 
ment retain the compensatory duty upon all shoes? 

Mr. HOWELL. Fourteen cents upon all shoes except 
women’s and children’s. In the case of women’s shoes of the 
McKay type of manufacture, I provide a compensatory factor 
of 8 cents per pair. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the Senator 
provides a compensatory factor of 8 cents per pair? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; as stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then the Senator would 
reduce the Oddie amendment compensatory rate from 14 cents 
to 8 cents? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have proposed to do so in connection with 
the McKay type of women’s shoes. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
manufacture. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What compensatory factor 
is there in the Senator’s amendment for men’s shoes? 

Mr. HOWELL. Fourteen cents per pair. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has retained 
the compensatory factor of 14 cents? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What protective duty does 
the Senator propose for men’s shoes? 

Mr. HOWELL. No protective duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator proposed to 
retain women’s shoes or just children’s shoes? 

Mr. HOWELL. My amendment provides that women’s shoes 
of the McKay type of manufacture shall have a protective duty 
of 20 per cent and a compensatory duty of 8 cents per pair. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why has the Senator re- 
duced the compensatory duty from 14 cents per pair to 8 cents 
per pair? 

Mr. HOWELL. Because it is admitted by the manufacturers 
that on the average but 2 pounds of rawhides enter into the 
manufacture of a pair of women’s shoes, and 2 pounds of raw- 
hides at the specific rate of 4 cents a pound equals 8 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator in mind the 
statement which I read on Saturday from the Tariff Commission 
in which it was declared, before this matter ever came up for dis- 
cussion here at all, that a duty of 4 cents per pound upon hides 
would necessitate a duty of 24 cents per pair upon all shoes, 
that being the compensatory duty necessary upon a duty of 4 
cents a pound on hides? 

Mr. HOWELL. That relates to a pair of shoes containing 6 
pounds of rawhides. A pair of women’s shoes contain on the 
average but 2 pounds of rawhides. First, we must keep clearly 
in mind the kind of shoe we are discussing. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is interested particularly in women’s shoes. He 
has been discussing women’s shoes. It is acknowledged that on 
the average not more than 2 pounds of green hides enter into a 
pair of women’s shoes. If, then, we give 8 cents specific, which 
is two times 4 cents, which is the tariff proposed upon hides, 
we will have a compensatory duty of 8 cents, and that is what 
I provide for in my amendment, 


of Massachusetts. Mr. President. will the 


On all shoes? 
No; on women’s shoes of the McKay type of 
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Now, as to the protective factor, I have offered for women’s 
shoes of the McKay type of manufacture a protective factor of 
20 per cent ad valorem, Why have I taken this position? 


resented by labor. 
investig: 
slovakia, but whatever evidence there is indicates that the labor 
entering into the cost of 
Czechoslovakia what it is in this country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, on Saturday, when a limitation on 


The Tariff Commission has never made an 


Therefore—— 
time of the 


debate was proposed, it was promised that if the Senator from | 
Nebraska did not conclude in five minutes, being the author of | 


the amendment, a request would be made to extend his time. 
Mr. SMOOT. For five minutes, 
Mr. HOWELL. I shall not take any more time than is abso- 
Intely necessury to explain the amendment. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope unanimous consent 


will be granted to give the Senator from Nebraska further time. | 


I ask unanimous consent that he may be given additional time. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the collateral unani- 


mous consent agreed to Saturday the Senator from Nebraska | 


will proceed. 

Mr. HOWELL. A simple computation will indicate that 20 
per cent ad valorem would largely meet the situation that con- 
fronts the manufacturers of McKay shoes in Lynn, Mass. 
Therefore, I have provided that as a protective factor, and 8 
cents a pair as a compensatory factor. 

Now, as to men’s shoes, on the average there enters into the 
manufacture of a pair of men’s shoes about 3.4 pounds of cattle 
hides. I assume that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] 
adopted 3% pounds. Therefore, multiplying 34% pounds by 4 
gives 14, and that is the way he evidently arrived at the com- 
pensatery duty which he provides for shoes. Nothing more 
than 
make men’s 


generally. Therefore I have adopted the 14 cents compensatory 
duty provided for in the Oddie amendment. 

In order that Senators may understand that the shoe manu- 
facturers in this country, and especially the manufacturers of 


mens shoes, are not entitled to any protection at this time | 


except a compensatory duty for whatever tariff we place upon 


hides, I invite attention to the progress of the largest shoe 
manufacturing company in this country, the International Shoe 
Co. 
stock outstanding. They split 
thereof about 900,000 shares. 

stock dividend of 300 per cent. In 1922 with $1,000 one could 
have purchased shares of the stock of the company. 
That 3314 shares, as a result of the stock dividend in 1927 of 
300 per cent, now amounts to 133% shares. 
dends paid upon the 3344 shares were $66.66 a year or about 
6.6 per cent on the thousand dollars invested. Last year they 


it 7 for 1, issuing in 


33% 


paid $400 instead of $66.66 on the shares represented by that | 


8314 shares originally issued, and the stock-market value to-day 
of the 13314 shares is $8,000—that is, for what could have been 
purchased in 1922 for $1,000. That is the recent financial 
history of the largest shoe-manufacturing concern in the United 
States. 

What about the second largest shoe-manufacturing concern 
in the United States? The Endicott-Johnson Corporation in 
1920 declared a stock dividend of 19 per cent. In 1923 they 
declared another stock dividend of 20 per cent. From 1920 on 
they paid 10 per cent dividends upon their common stock and 
at the same time setting aside a surplus equal to 75 per cent 
of the par value of their common stock. That is the recent 
history of the second largest shoe-manufacturing business of 
the country, and yet in the Oddie amendment it is proposed to 
give these companies—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will yield in a moment. It is proposed to 
give these companies in the case of shoes a specific duty of 
14 cents a pair and, in addition thereto as protection an ad 
valorem duty of 10 per cent. I now yield to the Senator from 
Montana, 

Mr. WHEELER. Under those circumstances, when these two 
big companies have been making such tremendous profits, why 
should we give them even a compensatory duty upon the shoes 
which they manufacture? The Senator realizes, does he not, 
that there are not any shoe companies in Europe that are com- 


All | 
the evidence shows that 30 per cent of the cost of shoes is rep- 


tion as to the cost of the production of shoes in Czecho- | 
a pair of shoes is about one-third in | 


Senator | 


i compensatory duty is due the shoe manufacturers who | 
shoes and who make women’s shoes of a character | 
other than the McKay type of manufacture, and other shoes | 


In 1921 this shoe company had 137,500 shares of common | 
place | 
In 1927 the company declared a | 


In 1922 the divi- | 
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| peting? Outside of some few shoes that are coming in from 
London, there are not any shoes manufactured on the Continent 
coming in here to amount to anything, are there? 

Mr. HOWELL. The importations of shoes in 
than 1 per cent of the domestie production. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then, why should we give men’s shoes a 
| compensatory duty? 

Mr. HOWELL. We are changing the situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we give 4 cents a pound specific duty on hides, and 
inasmuch as we are changing the situation, I have felt that 
we ought to grant some compensatory duty to the shoe manu- 
| facturers. I do not believe it is any more than just, moreover 
I do not believe that it is possible to avoid a c 
entirely. 

Mr. WHEELER. If they have not any competition from 
abroad at the present time, why give them any compensatory 
duty? 

Mr. HOWELL. T suppose it might be urged that they may 
have competition, inasmuch as they will have to pay more for 
their leather. 

Mr. ODDIE and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield first to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I think it ought to be distinctly 
stated that there is very serious competition in the shoe business 
in Czechoslovakia, as the chart on the wail shows. 

Mr. WHEELER. But that is as to ladies’ shoes. 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes; but what is to prevent competition in the 
manufacture of men’s shoes in a very short time from this sume 
source? I understand that is the next step that will be taken. 
| They have a great deal of American capital over there; they 
| have American methods and American machinery and cheap 
labor. Mr. President, we must not overlook the fact that 
American labor must be protected in this tariff bill, and my 
amendment provides for the protection of labor and for bring- 
ing about such conditions that labor may obtain regular em- 
ployment and good wages. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, 
Nebraska yield to me further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me ecall the attention of the Senator 
from Nevada to the fact that one can go to Europe to-day, or, 
at least, one could go there a few years ago—and I was there at 
that time—and buy American-made shoes in Rome, Italy, or 
Vienna or Berlin or Paris cheaper than he could buy them right 
here in the United States of America. American-made Hanan 
shoes, Walkover shoes, and many other grades of American 
| shoes were being sold just as cheaply in most instances, and in 
some instances much cheaper, than they were being sold here 
in the United States. Yet we talk about putting a tariff on 
men’s shoes for the protection of American libor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
additional five minutes allotted the Senator from Nebraska have 
| expired. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I did not understand that my 
time was to be limited to another five minutes, but that if I 
wished a longer time to speak it would be accorded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will read what the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said, as appears in the Recorp 
of Saturday last, on page 5373: 


1928 were less 


mpensatory duty 


Ne 


Senator from 





will the Senator from 


Senator from 


I am with the senior Senator from Nebraska 
to get through with the bill. I will 
Nebraska [Mr. Howe] that if he 
minutes I will ask unanimous consent 
additional. 


Mr. HOWELL. I want to say right here, Mr. President, it 
was against ny judgment that I agreed to such unanimous con- 
sent during the consideration of the tariff bill, because I think 
it is unjust. We have been talking here about tariff matters of 
greater or less importance, and yet we are now upon a subject 
that is of paramount importance to the people of this country, 
namely, shoes. There are 344,000,000 pairs of shoes produced in 
this country and the shoe bill here is for about 345,000,000 pairs. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe Li] may pro- 
ceed for an additional five minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to that, and, 
indeed, I myself was going to make the same request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senatur from Nebraska is recognized. 


{Mr. Norris] in wanting 
to the junior Senator from 
to speak than five 


he be granted five minutes 


say 
wants 
that 


more 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me, that I may call his attention to one feature of his 
amendment? 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
reads as follows: 


I yield. 
If I have a correct copy of the amendment, it 


Other than footwear for children and women of the McKay type of 
manufacture, 14 cents per pair; and footwear of the McKay type of 
manufacture for women, 8 cents per pair and 20 per cent ad valorem. 


The Senator, as I understand, does not propose to take care 
of children’s shoes in any way? Was that the Senator’s in- 
tention? 

Mr. HOWELL. It was my intention that children’s shoes 
should neither have a protective nor a compensatory duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of the amendment, I will say to the 
Senator, because of the mention of children’s shoes, will be that 
they will be thrown in paragraph 1531, covering all articles not 
specially provided for. 

Mr. HOWELL. If my amendment shall be adopted, an addi- 
tional amendment will be submitted placing children’s shoes 
upon the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wanted to call the Senator’s attention 
to the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, that the profit in the shoe business has been 
so enormous and that the shoe industry has so prospered is due 
to the fact that the manufacturers have been able to increase 
the wholesale price of shoes to a greater degree than the 
prices of all other commodities, taken together, have been in- 
creased. For instance, the eost of the manufacture of a com- 
posite shoe of nine representative styles, representing about 48 
per cent of the trade, before the war was $2.16, and in 1929 the 
cost was $4.08, showing a weighted average increase of 88.7 
per cent over the pre-war prices. 

The average increase of prices in general during that period, 
as officially ascertained and reported by the Department of 
Labor, was 37.4 per cent as represented by the commodity index 
of wholesale prices. Hence, to have kept pace with the general 
rise in the level of prices, this composite shoe should now have 
a cost price of $2.97 instead of a price of $4.08. In other 
words, there has been an excess rise in the shoe prices of this 
country of more than 89 per cent. The prices I have been 
calling attention to are wholesale prices. 

Mr. President, what my amendment proposes to do is to place 
children’s shoes on the free list and to levy a compensatory 
factor of 14 cents a pair as provided by the Oddie amend- 
ment on all other shoes except women’s shoes of the McKay 
type of manufacture. The McKay type of manufacture in- 
cludes the shoes made in Lynn and the shoes made in Czecho- 
slovakia, the importations of which are complained of. I pro- 
vide, upon that particular type of shoe, 8 cents specific and 20 
per cent ad valorem. That will give the manufacturers all the 
protection that is needed and will maintain the position of the 
shoe industry in this country where it is to-day. 

That is the purpose of my amendment and that will be the 
result of my amendment, in my opinion; but if the Oddie 
amendment shall be adopted without change all shoes will have 
to pay a Sales tax of 14 cents a pair plus 10 per cent ad 
valorem. Why? Simply because Czechoslovakia is importing 
shoes into this country that come in competition with the shoes 
made in Lynn, Mass., which constitute a very small percentage 
of the shoes we manufacture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Nebraska has expired. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre]. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask that the amendment to the amendment 
be again stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment will be stated. 

The LeaistativeE CLerK. In the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Oppier], on page 4, lines 11 and 12, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the figures and words “14 cents a pair and 
10 per cent ad valorem” and to insert in lieu thereof: 


The amendment to the amend- 


Other than footwear for children and for women of the McKay type 
of manufacture, 14 cents per pair; footwear of the McKay type of 
manufacture for women, 8 cents per pair and 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the matter to which I referred a few moments ago? 
Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I think if the Senator would adopt this wording 
that it would cover what he desires: 


Other than footwear of the McKay type of manufacture for women 
and other than footwear for children, 14 cents per pair; footwear of 
the McKay type of manufacture for women, 8 cents per pair and 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 


That would prevent the children’s shoes falling in paragraph 
1531 as manufactured leather not specially provided for. 

Mr. HOWELL. Would that place a 14 cents a pair duty on 
children’s shoes? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the amendment I have suggested says: 
“Other than children’s shoes.” 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well; I will accept the modification pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howetr], 
as modified, to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Oppire]. The yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] 
and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I am unable to 
secure a transfer of my pair with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Surru] and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STEPHENS (after having voted in the affirmative). 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roprnson] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am paired with the Senator from In- 
diana, but I understand that if he were present he would vote 
as I have voted. Therefore I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Guerr], who is absent. I am 
unable to obtain a transfer, and therefore I shall have to with- 
hold my vote. Were I at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BLACK (after having voted in the affirmative). On this 
question I have a pair with the senior Senator from New York 
{Mr. CopeLanp]. I am unable to obtain a transfer, and on ac- 
count of that fact I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ronprinson]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BArktiey] is necessarily absent. If present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 37, as follows: 


Has 


Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Connally 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 


Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Couzens 

Dale 

Fess 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Brock 


Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 

La Follette 
McKellar 


Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


YEAS—38 


Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 
Overman 
Pittman 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Steck 


NAYS—37 


McCulloch 
McNa 
Metcal 
Oddie 
Patterson 


Ransdell 
Shortridge 
Smoot 


NOT VOTING—21 


Copeland 
Deneen 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Gould 


McMaster 
Reed 


Robinson, Ark. 


Robinson, Ind. 
Shipstead 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Waterman 


Smith 
Sullivan 
Watson 


Caraway King Simmons 

So Mr. Howerr’s amendment, as modified, to Mr. Oppim’s 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 


amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppig], 


amended. 


Mr. BRATTON. I call for the yeas and nays. .- 


Mr. HOWELL. 


I send to the desk. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


stated. 


Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 


The amendment will be 
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strike out “50” and insert in lieu thereof 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I suggest that the 
amendment be stated as it would read if this amendment 
agreed to, so that the Senate will understand it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment 
stated onee more for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, line 24, 
strike out “50” and insert in lieu thereof “ 35,” 
amended, it will read: 

Harness valued at more than $70 per set, 
more than $40, * * * gaddles made wholly 
or imitation pigskin, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senate for just a moment. 

I realize that this amendment is not of great moment. How- 
ever, the House afforded the manufacturers of pigskin saddles 
a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem. In the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada this is increased to 50 per cent. It seems 
to me that this is wholly unjustified; and in the interest of the 


“so 
Oddie 
were 


will 


that, 


so 


harness valued 
in part 


single 
or 


at 
of pigskin 


attention of 


be 
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The LecisLitrive CLERK. On page 4, line 24, it is proposed to | The most valuable tanned hides 


| 
| 
| 
| 


it is proposed to | 
if | 


| $150,000. 


the | 


| duty 


few who do indulge in saddles, I suggest that this amendment be | 


adopted, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs upon 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
Nevada [Mr. Oppre], as amended. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, just before the vote is taken I 
desire to speak very briefly. 

We have fought over this amendment for many weeks, as is 
known. It is not what all of us would like, as I have stated be- 
fore. It is a compromise. I would have liked to see a much 
higher rate on hides. Others desired a higher rate on the 
various classes of leather and on shoes; but this is the result 
of a compromise. Some of the rates I have proposed that have 
won support from certain classes of the leather industry have 
been reduced. I feel that they have been reduced to too great 
an extent. 

On the question of cost to the consumer because of a duty on 
hides, I wish to state that much has been said on the floor of 
the Senate that is based on misinformation. It has been 
clearly shown that the price of shoes and the price of hides 
are not necessarily related. A duty on hides will stabilize the 
price of hides; it will stabilize the price of leather; and it will 
not necessarily increase the price of shoes, 

One powerful shoe company has been sending telegrams to 
the Members of the Senate condemning a duty on hides and 
asking for a duty on shoes. Other shoe-manufacturing com 
panies have stated that they are not opposed to a duty on hides 
and a duty on leather. It is the duty of certain shoe manufac- 
turers to treat the American consumers fairly. If certain of 
these manufacturers intend to overload the price and unneces- 
sarily charge the American people the extra amount that it 
has been stated they will charge, they will be unfair, and it will 
be known quite well to the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I am speaking in behalf of the consumers of 
these products, and the livestock men and farmers. I am speak- 
ing in behalf of labor. Labor in the United States has asked 
that this legislation be enacted. It will mean the stable em- 
ployment of labor at good wages. If this amendment is de- 
feated, it will mean that people in the United States will be 
walking the streets by the hundreds of thousands, the families 
of these men will suffer, and we shall see these industries de- 
part from our shores and go to foreign countries. 

I ask earnestly that the various Members of the Senate con- 
sider this amendment as the best arrangement that could be 
made in bringing the various interests together; and I make an 
earnest plea that the amendment be adopted. I feel that it will 
bring prosperity and happiness to many people, while, if it is 
not adopted, suffering and misery will result. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, 
state my position on this amendment very briefly. 
I can not bring myself to vote for it. 

The duty of 4 cents per pound upon hides represents an aver- 
age ad valorem equivalent of 26 per cent upon all hides used 
in the making of shoes. That specific duty works out also to 
approximately 22 per cent upon the more expensive hides and a 
duty of about 54 per cent upon the least valuable of the hides. 
A corresponding disparity would prevail in the case of leathers. 


I wish to 
I regret that 
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There is another objection to this amendment, and a very im 
portant one. While the amendment recently adopted, the 
unendment on which we voted, an amendment offered by 
Senator from Nebraska, appears to little more protect 
on women’s and jis an advan over the protective 
and compensatory duty levied in the bill as it | the 
House—and that is why I voted for it—as a matter of fact, it 
reduces the compensatory duty upon women’s shoes and strikes 
out all the protective duty in the Oddie amendment upon men’s 
I voted for that amendment to the Oddie 
because, although it struck out the protec 
shoes, I thought that where there was u question of favoring 
one of the branches of the industry as against the other, I ought 
to throw my influence with the branch that is most depressed, 
namely, the making of women’s shoes. 

The Tariff on record stating that 
24 cents per pair is the proper compensatory duty necessary 
with a duty of 4 cents per pound upon hides. As I have said 
again and again, that is the official statement of the Tariff Com- 
mission, made when this matter was not in controversy 
it, and it does not include the additional compensatory duty 
necessary because of the protective duties levied upon leathers, 
which is estimated to be, in the case of men’s 36 cents 
per pair, and in the case of women’s shoes 
Therefore I can not vote for an amendment which provides 
only 14 cents per pair compensatory duty on men’s shoes, and 
now only 8 cents per pair upon women's 

One is disposed to concede a good deal because of the fact 
that this amendment will be submitted to conferees, together 
with the House amendment, and may result in some more 
table basis being reached than I think this amendment 
sents. But the outcome in conference would necessarily 
inevitably, mean the levying of a duty of at least 3 cents pet 
pound upon hides, and even that an excessive duty 
from the standpoint of the consumers, as well as of the shoe 
manufacturers, that I can not permit myself to go on record as 
in favor of this amendment. 

I would have been glad vote for an amendment such as 
was contained in the bill as it passed the House, or such as was 
recommended by the Senate Finance Committee, but I ean not 
vote for this amendment, in justice to all the con- 
sumer, the shoe manufacturers, and the leather-tanning inter- 
ests—although some of the latter are disposed to favor it on 
the theory that it may result in their getting some protection 
in conference. An amendment was adopted this morning also 
whieh makes this Oddie amendment further objectionable 
That is the amendment reducing the protective duty to the sole- 
leather tanner from 10 per cent to 4.8 per cent. That is a 
further denial of assistance to the tanning industry. 

In a word, I think the objection to this amendment is 
it is an impediment and not relief—and would prove to be such 
in the long run—to the leather-tanning industry, to the boot 
and shoe industry, and certainly would be found to be a burden 
to the consumers in an unjustifiable increased for their 
shoes. 

If I ‘were convinced that any substantial group of citizens 
would benefit by this proposed duty of 4 cents per pound upon 
hides, I would be inclined to go far toward voting almost that 
rate, if not that rate; but all the information that comes to me 
including information contained in reports written by the Tariff 
Commission experts on this subject when this mutter was not 
in controversy, is that 70 per cent of the benefit of any duty 
upon hides would go to the packers, and that very little of it 
would seep down to the average producer of cattle 

For all these reasons, Mr, President, I am constrained to vote 
against this amendment, 
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Mr. HOWELL. 
another amendment to the amendment. 
move to substitute “16.3” for “ 20.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let the 
ported. 

The PRESIDENT 
amendment, 

The Cuier CLerkK. On page 2, line the Senator from 
Nebraska offers the folowing amendment in the amendment of | 
the Senator from Nevada, to strike out “20” and insert “ 16.3,” | 


so as to read: 


Mr. President, I take the liberty of offering | 
In line 25, page 2, I | 


amendment be re- 


pro tempore. The clerk will report the 


9 


a, 


(5) upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, garment, or strap leather, 
in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly finished, or finished, 


4.6 cents per square foot and 16.3 per cent 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this amendment deals with | 
upholstery leather, and I want to call attention to the statistics | 
in connection with this leather. 

The quantity produced in this country in 1928 was 32,500,000 | 
square feet. There were imported but 105,000 square feet, or 
three-tenths of 1 per cent of the production. There were ex- 
ported 2,400,000 square feet. In other words, there is no neces- 
ary distress in the industry. 

What I have proposed is this, that the House protective factor 
be adopted by the Senate instead of the protective factor pro- 
posed by the Oddie amendment. The Oddie umendment pro- 
poses to increase the protective factor about Why 
should we do that in connection with a leather where the im- | 
ports are but three-tenths of 1 per cent of the production, | 
and where the exports are in the neighborhood of 714 per cent | 
of the production? There is no reason whatever. It ought not 
to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in existing law is 20 per cent, but 
that was with free hides. The Senator’s amendment not only 
reduces the duty of 20 per cent, as it is under existing law, but | 
adds the 4 cents on hides. With the 4 cents, would it not be 
better to leave the duty at 20 per cent, as it is? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the House made the duty 20 
per cent, with 10 per cent ad valorem on hides. We are apply- 
ing 4 cents a pound specific instead of 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Therefore, to arrive at what the House actually did, we must 
subtract from the 20 per cent the compensatory duty for 10 per 
cent ad valorem on hides. If we do so, we find the protective | 
duty granted by the House amounts to 16.3 per cent. 

The Oddie amendment gives a full compensatory duty for 4 
cents on hides, so that instead of 20 per cent ad valorem and 4.6 
cents specific per square foot it will read “16.3 per cent” and 
“4.6” cents per square foot. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was calling the Senator’s attention to the fact | 
that in the act of 1922 these leathers carried a duty of 20 per 
cent, with free hides. The Senate has put 4 cents on hides, and 
now the Senator asks that 20 per cent be reduced to 16.3 per 
cent. 


ad valorem. 


"9 


a) per cent. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
I yield. 
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| Connally 


| Cutting 


| Fess 
| Glass 


| answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
| on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 


| from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 





Mr. HOWELL. I will ask the distinguished Senator from 
Utah if it is not a fact that the House made the rate 20 per 
cent and at the some time imposed 10 per cent ad valorem on 
hides. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the House did. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is exactly what the House did. To ar- 
rive at the protective factor granted by the House, you must 
subtract from 20 per cent the compensatory duty equivalent to | 
10 per cent ad valorem on hides. When you do that, you have 
an ad valorem rate of 16.3 per cent. The Oddie amendment 
affords all compensatory protection that 4 cents specific on 
hides demands. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not understand it that way. 
just as well vote. The situation is this: That under existing 
law the rate is 20 per cent ad valorem. Now we have added 4 
cents on hides, and still the Senator wants the 20 per cent ad 
valorem reduced to 16.3 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask the Senator if it is not a fact that the 
House gave a protective factor of 16.3 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House gave 20 per cent ad valorem, and 
that is with hides to 10 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. When you subtract the compensatory duty 
for 10 per cent on hides from 20 per cent you have 16.8 per 
cent left. I think the Senator will not deny that proposition. 
The House gave a protective factor of 16.3 and the Oddie amend- 
ment proposes to increase that protective factor by 23 per cent. 
I do not think it ought to be done. Therefore I urge the adop- 
tion of my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator from 
Nebraska has expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Goff 
Baird Goldsborough 
Bingham Greene 
Black Grundy 
Blaine Hale Norbeck 
Blease Harris Norris 
Bratton Harrison Nye 
Brookhart Hastings Oddie 
Sroussard Hatfield Overman 
Capper Hawes Patterson 
Hayden Phipps 
Hebert Pine 
Heflin Pittman 
Howell Ransdell 
Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Jones Robsion, Ky. 
Kean Schall 
Kendrick Sheppard 
Keyes Shortridge 
La Follette Simmons 
Glenn McCulloch Smoot 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. E'ghty-one Senators having 
The question is 


McKellar 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 


Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Couzens 


Dale 
Dill 


Mletcher 


Frazier 
George 


Nebraska to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 
Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). Repeating the 


| announcement made on the last vote, I withhold my vote. 


Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my general pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeneEen] 
to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asnurst], I vote 
* yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS 


(when his name was called). I transfer my 


| pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLverr], as 


heretofore announced, to the senior Senator from 
{[Mr. CopELAND] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this vote I have a pair with my colleague the senior Senator 
If he were to vote, he would vote 
“vea.” If I were to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrn]. I 
can not obtain a transfer. Therefore I withhold my vote. If 
I were voting, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gou.p] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roptnson ]. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 35, as follows: 
YRAS—-42 

Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ind 
Robsion, Ky 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Steck 
NAYS—35 
Kendrick 
ceyes 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
NOT VOTING—19 
Copeland King 
Deneen McMaster 
Gillett Reed 
Brock Glenn Robinson, Ark. 
Caraway Gould Shipstead 

So Mr. Howet.’s amendment to Mr. Oppir’s amendment was 
agreed to, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, on page line 7, of the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada, I move to strike out 
“10” and to insert “6.” 


New York 


Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
La Follette 
McKellar 
Moses 


Allen 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Connally 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Couzens 

Dale 

Fess 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


Ransdell 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 


Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 


Smith 

Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Watson 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Borah 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let the amendment to the 
amendment be stated, please. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
not this item been voted on? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts requests that the amendment to the amendment be 
stated. It will be stated for the information of the Senate, 
whereupon the Chair will answer the parliamentary inquiry of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The CHrer CLerK. On page 2 of the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada, under “ Sole, belting, or harness leather,” 
in line 7, the Senator from Nebraska proposes to strike out 
“10” and to insert “ 6,” so that it will read: 


Six cents per pound and 6 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the Senator 
from Nebraska proposes to retain the compensatory duty upon 
this class of leather and to reduce the protective duty from 
10 per cent to 6 per cent? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Just a moment. The Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Oppig] propounded a parliamentary inquiry. 
He wishes to know whether this amendment to the amendment 
has not previously been voted on. It has not been in the direct 
sense. The amendment which was previously voted on was for 
a duty of 5.4 per cent. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HoweELt] now offers an amendment making the rate 6 per cent. 
That amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
is in order. The question is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the most important leather 
item in the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada is 
the item of sole leather. In order that the Senate may under- 
stand that this is so, I call attention to the fact that in 1928 
there were produced 403,500,000 pounds of that character of 
leather, while the largest amount of any other kind of leather 
produced was 136,000,000 pounds. As a matter of fact, the 
quantity of sole leather produced is equal to all other kinds of 
leather together; at any rate, the production of all the other 
items of leather together would exceed but little the amount of 
sole leather produced. However, I want to say that when 1 
speak of upholstery leather, side-upper leather, patent leather, 
and vamp and shaped leather, the quantity is in square feet 
rather than in pounds. I have not the factor for converting 
the figures into pounds; but those that are expressed in pounds 
are as follows: 

Sole leather, 403,500,000 pounds; belting leather, 17,000,000 
pounds; harness leather, 12,200,000 pounds; bag, case, and strap 
leather nearly 14,000 pounds. So sole leather is the big item. 

Mr. President, the House, after careful consideration, granted 
a protective duty on this leather of 5.4 per cent. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada proposes to increase the 
protective factor upon that item 85 per cent. I have previously 
submitted an amendment to provide the identical protective fac- 
tor provided by the House, and that was defeated. That was a 
duty of 5.4 per cent. The amendment which I now offer is for 
6 per cent; in other words, I am proposing to increase the duty 
0.6 of 1 per cent above the House rate. 

This amendment to the pending amendment ought to be 
adopted. If the Oddie rate shall be adopted in place thereof 
it will be about 66 per cent higher than what I am proposing. 
As I have stated, I am now proposing a rate higher by 0.6 of 1 
per cent than that fixed by the House, and the amendment to 
the amendment ought to be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Has 


The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I hope that the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska to my amendment will not prevail. 
The Senate on Saturday voted down an amendment to my 
amendment proposing to reduce the 10 per cent rate to 5.4 per 
cent, 

I am looking to the welfare of the American leather industry, 
which affords the market for the hides from American cattle, 
We can not consistently reduce the rate. 

It has been shown here time and again in this debate that 
the American cattle industry is in a deplorable condition; that 
the American leather industry is in a very depressed state, 
and that the labor connected with that industry is also in a bad 
shape. Help is needed. We, as Senators, are bound to pro- 
tect American labor; that has been our keynote. I therefore 
ask, Mr. President, that the amendment to the amendment be 
not agreed. to, because the Senate has previously declared itself 
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on the question. Much depends on sustaining the 10 per cent 
rate, and I hope the amendment to the amendment will be 
defeated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
to the amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair heretofore announced with the senior Senator from Massa 
chusetts [Mr. Grtierr] to the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. CopeLaNnpD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitTH] to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATterson] and vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. If permitted to vote, I should vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DeENErEN] to the senior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. AsHuRST] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rorsinson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 32, as follows: 

YEAS—39 
Allen 


Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Connally 
Cutting 


Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Couzens 

Fess 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Howell 

La Follette 


Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfleid 
Hlawes 
Hayden 
Johnson 
Jones 


McKellar 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 


Robinson, Ind. 


Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 


NAYS—32 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
MeNary 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Phipps 


Simmons 
Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Waterman 
Watson 


NOT VOTING—25 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Dale McMaster Shipstead 
Deneen Patterson Smith 

So the amendment of Mr. Howe tt to the amendment of Mr. 
Oppre was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada 
{[Mr. Oppre], us amended, to the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

‘Mr. BRATTON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Oppre’s amendment, as amended, is as follows: 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Brock 
Caraway 
Copeland 


Gillett 
Glenn 
Gould 
Hebert 
King 


Sullivan 
Townsend 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 


On page 224, strike out all after line 20 down through and including 
line 16, on page 228, and insert the following: 

“Par. 1530. (a) Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species (ex- 
cept hides and skins of the India water buffalo imported to be used in 
the manufacture of rawhide articles), raw or uncured, or salted or 
pickled, 4 cents per pound; if dried (including dry saited), 8 cents per 
pound. 

“(b) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph (d) of this 
paragraph), made from hides or skins of cattle of the bovine species: 

“(1) Sole, belting, or harness leather (including offal), rough, partly 
finished, finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into 
outer or inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box toes, or any forms 
or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, footwear, belting, 
harness, or saddlery, 6 cents per pound and 6 per cent ad valorem; 

“(2) leather weilting, 6 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem ; 

“(3) side upper leather (including grains and splits) and patent 
leather, rough, partly finished, or finished, or cut or wholly or partly 
manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for 
conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, 5.2 cents per square foot and 
4.8 per cent ad valorem; 

“(4) leather made from calf or kip skins, rough, partly finished, or 
finished, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, or 
any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, or foot- 
wear, 3.6 cents per square foot and 10 per cent ad valorem; 
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upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, garment, or strap leather, in 
ch, in the white, crust, or russet, partly finished, or finished, 4.6 
foot 16.3 per cent 


ugh, partly finished, finished 


r square and ad valorem ; 

or curried, not specially 
6 cer per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem, 

kid, and other leather (except leather provided for in sub- 
igraph (d) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of animals 
J and birds, but not including cattle of the bovine 
in the crust, partly finished, or 
ad valorem; rough-tanned or semitanned leather 
reptile 15 per ad vegetable- 
ather made from goat and sheep skins (including those 
known as India-tanned skins), 
skins 10 per cent 
wholly into 
for conversion into boots, shoes, 
subject to rate of duty as 
manufactured 


all other, r« 
vided for 


cH 


¢ 
ts 


at 


' line £ ad 
including fis reptiles, 


species), in the rough, white, 


finished, 10 


made from 


ru + 
FUsSeL, 


or 


per cent 


genuine skins, cent valorem ; 


yor} ] 
rougn tt 


tanned 
mmercially 


rougl 


ad valk 


goat and sheep 


tanned pig and hog and rough-tanned skivers, 
If partly 


or any forms or shapes suitabl 


rem cut or or manufactured 
Vamps 
or footwear, such articles shall be the same 


+} 
the 


leather from which they are 


“(d) Leather of all kinds, grained, printed, em! 
decorated, (including leather finished in 
gold or by any other process (in addi- 
tion leather, and any of the foregoing cut 
manufactured into uppers, any 
into t footwear, all the 
name known, and applied, 5.2 
10 per cent ad Leather shall 
provisions of this subparagraph by reason of 
trade name, the pame and 
name of the country of origin. 


ossed, ornamented, or 


in any manner or to any extent 
like 


made into fancy 


silver, aluminum, or fects), 


to tanning) 


holly or partly vamps, or forms or 


fo 
whatever 


shoes 
to 
valorem 


suitable conversion oOots, or 


by whatever use 
and 


the 


square foot 


ed within 


there being placed thereon the trade-mark, the 


manufacturer, and the 
or other footwear 
wholly or in chief value 
Other th 


and other 


‘(e) Boots, shoes, (including athletic or sporting 
of leather, not specially 
of McKay type 
for children, 14 cents 
for women, 8 cents 
Ss, or footwear 
the uppers of which 
in of cotton, ramie, animal 
other synthetic textile silk, or substitutes for any 
mposed of leather, wood, 


nd shoes), made 


as foll 


oots 9 


for, Ws: footwear the of 


an 
than 
McKay type of manufacture 


provided 


manufacture for women footwear 
; footwear of the 
per cent 
athletic or sporting 


wholly or 


pair 


per pair and 20 ad valorem; boots, shoe other 


(including boots and shoes), 


are composed chief value wool, 


hair, fiber, rayon or 
of the foregoing, whether or not the soles are c 
or other materials, 6 cents per pair and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

“(f) Harness valued at more than $70 per set, single harness valued 
more than $40, saddles valued at more than $40 each, saddlery, and 
(except metal parts) for any of the 40 per cent ad 
saddles made wholly or in part of pigskin or imitation pigskin, 
saddles and harness, not specially provided for, 


and leather finished or 


at 
parts foregoing, 
valorem; 
35 per cent ad valorem ; 
thereof, 
unfinished, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 


parts except metal parts, shoe laces, 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr, HAYDEN (when Mr. AsHvurst’s Name was called). 
colleague the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] 
necessarily absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. 
vote “yea,” and if the Senator from Illinois were present he 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). 
pair for the day with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway]. I am informed that our views on the pending ques- 
tion are in accord, and 1 am therefore free to vote. I vote 
“pay.” . 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I am informed 
that my general pair, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], 
would vote as I expect to vote on this question. Therefore I 
am released from my pair and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair heretofore announced to the senior Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. [BARKLEY] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I renew my 
tatement made on previous roll calls and withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] to the 
Sel from Oklahoma [Mr. Prine] and will vote. I vote 


My 


“ \ ea.”’ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLACK. On this question I have a pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLaNnp], which I transfer to 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and will 
vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

‘he Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krne]. 


The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 42, as follows: 


not | 


is | 


| bossed, 8 per cent ad valorem ; 
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If my colleague were present, he would | 
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YEAS—37 
McCulloch 
MeNar 
Norbec 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sheppard 
NAYS—42 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Simmons 
Smoot 


Allen 
Baird 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Cutting 
less 
Frazier 


Goft 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
liayden 
Howell 

Jones 

Kean 
Kendrick 


Shortridge 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


j Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Jolnson 
Keyes 
La Follette Steck 
McKellar Stephens 
NOT VOTING—17 
McMaster 
Pine 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 

So Mr. Oppie’s amendment, as amended, to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on con- 
curring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move to amend the amend- 
ment by inserting on page 228, after line 16, in lieu of the matter 
inserted as in Committee of the Whole, the matter which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 228, after line 16, in lieu of the 
matter inserted as in Committee of the Whole, it is proposed 
to insert: 

Par. 1530. (a) Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph 
(c) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of cattle of the 
bovine species : 

(1) Sole or belting leather (including offal), rough, partly finished, 
finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into outer or 
inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box toes, or any forms or 
shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, footwear, or belting, 
5 per cent ad valorem ; 

(2) leather welting, 5 per cent ad valorem; 

(3) side upper leather (including grains and splits), patent leather, 
and leather made from calf or kip skins, rough, partly finished, or 
finished, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, 
or any forms or Shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, or 
footwear, all the foregoing, whether or not grained, boarded, or em- 
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Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
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(4) upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, garment, or strap leather, in 


| the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly finished, or finished, 9 
| per cent ad valorem ; 


I have a special | 


(5) all other, rough, partly finished, finished, or curried, not specially 
provided for, 8 per cent ad valorem. 

(b) Goat, kid, and other leather (except leather provided for in 
subparagraph (c) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of 
animals (including fish, reptiles, and birds, but not including cattle of 
the bovine species), in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly 
finished, or finished, 8 per cent ad valorem; rough-tanned or semi- 
tanned leather made from genuine reptile skins, 5 per cent ad valorem ; 
vegetable-tanned rough leather made from goat and sheep skins (includ- 
ing those commercially known as India-tanned goat and sheep skins), 
vegetable rough-tanned pig and hog skins, and rough-tanned skivers, 
4 per cent ad valorem. If cut or wholly or partly manufactured into 
uppers, Vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into 


| boots, shoes, or footwear, such articles shall be subject to the same 


rate of duty as the leather from which they are manufactured. 
(c) Leather of all kinds, grained, printed, embossed, ornamented, or 
decorated, in any manner or to any extent (including leather finished 


| in gold, silver, aluminum, or like effects), or by any other process (in 


addition to tanning) made into fancy leather, and any of the foregoing 
cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms 
or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, all the 
foregoing by whatever name known, and to whatever use applied, 12% 
per cent ad valorem. Leather shall not be considered within the pro- 
visions of this subparagraph by reason of there being placed thereon 
the trade-mark, the trade name, the name and address of the manufac- 
turer, and the name of the country of origin. 

(d) Boots, shoes, or other footwear (including athletic, or sporting 
boots and shoes), made wholly or in chief value of leather, not specially 
provided for, if women’s or misses’, 1244 per cent ad valorem; if men’s, 
boys’, or children’s, 8 per cent ad valorem; boots, shoes, or other foot- 
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wear (including athletic or sporting boots and shoes), the uppers of | 
which are composed wholly or in chief value of wool, cotton, ramie, | 
animal hair, fiber, rayon or other synthetic textile, silk, er substitutes 
for any of the foregoing, whether or not the soles are composed of 
leather, wood, or other materials, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

(e) Harness valued at more than $70 per set, single harness valued 
at more than $40, saddles valued at more than $40 each, saddlery, | 
and parts (except metal parts) for any of the foregoing, 35 per cent 
ad valorem; saddles made wholly or in part of pigskin or imitation 
pigskin, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, although the 
amendment I have offered seems to be a long and complicated 
one, it ean be explained very simply and briefly. It is an amend- 
ment that will enable Senators who desire to extend some 
slight degree of protection to the leather industry and to the 
women’s shoe industry an opportunity to do so. 

The amendment contains no provision for a duty upon hides. 
It does give the minimum protection to the tanning industry 
and to the women’s shoe industry at the least possible burden 
to the consumer. 

Many people feel that a duty upon hides would not be of 
benefit to the farmer, especially that small degree of protection 
which would not greatly affect the price of shoes. 

The Senator from Wisconsin expressed very admirably the 
other night the views of a great many people with respect to 
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| cent ad valorem as contrasted with 





the duty upon hides. He said it was buncombe for the farmer; 
that no duty would be effective in increasing the price of cattle 
to the farmer, and a substantial duty would result in benefiting 
the packers at the expense of the tanner and shoe manufacturer 
by increasing the price of his raw material, and also result in 
increasing the price of shoes to the consumer, including the 
farmer, beyond all reason and justification. 

The amendment I offer proceeds upon the theory that although 
the hide industry has failed to get a duty such as it demanded 
upon hides, the Senate should listen to a proposition of giving a 
minimum duty to the tanning industry and to that part of the 
shoe industry which makes women’s shoes. 

I am not going to spend much time in repeating what has been 
explained before 
the tanning industry, the calf tanners. Of 


particularly the 


consumption in this country of calf leather, 50 per cent, approxi- | 


miutely, is being imported. If that industry stood alone, no one 
who believes in protection would seriously question for a second 
the need of protection. There is no other industry of all the 
industries of this country where the increase in importations 
has grown so rapidly as in this particular branch and whose 
financial depression and unemployment has been so striking. 
It is to help that branch of the tanning industry, and also to 
help the women’s shoes branch of the boot and shoe industry 
that is suffering from rapidly increasing imports, that I am 
offering the amendment. 

Very briefly, the rates provided in my amendment are as 
follows: 

Leather I have classified in six groups, as follows: 

(1) Sole, belting, and leather welting. 

(2) Side upper, patent leather, calf and kip leather. 

(3) Upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, garment, and strap 
leather. 

(4) All other leather not specially provided for. 

(5) Goat, kid, and leather made from hides or skins of all 
animals, including fish, reptiles, and so forth, but not cattle of 
the bovine species. 

(6) Leather of 
leather, 

In the case of boots and shoes I have divided them into three 
classifications: (1) Women’s shoes; (2) men’s and children’s 
shoes; and (3) shoes the uppers of which are composed of ma- 
terials other than leather. Lefore saying anything about the 
rates of duty I have placed on shoes I wish to discuss the 
duties my amendment imposes on leather, 

LEATHERS 


Since under this amendment raw hides and skins will be 
admitted free of duty, it is my purpose to place such low duties 
on leather as would meet with no objection from those who 
desire to maintain a low cost of leather products to the ultimate 
consumer and still are willing to give some admittedly needed 
protection to the depressed tanning industry. 

I have, therefore, divided leather into six classifications, and 
have suggested such duties as I believe from my own personal 
investigations, after conferences with experts of the Tariff Com- 
mission, representatives of the various tanning interests, and 
manufacturers using these several types of leather, will be ac- 


all kinds ornamented or 


decorated fancy 


the deplorable condition due to imports of | 
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ceptable to the industry; although the rates, I am sure, are 
much lower than a proper differential between the labor costs 
in this country und Europe. 

SOLE, 


BELTING, AND LEATHER WELTING 


These leathers, known as heavy leather, comprise the founda- 
tion of shoes, as they are used in making the outer and inner 
of both men’s and women’s shoes. They are also used 
for belting in industry, as well as in the manufacture of other 
commodities where heavy leathers are required. 

On these leathers I have determined upon the rate of 5 per 
the rate of 12% per cent 
ad valorem fixed in the House bill, 15 per cent ad valorem in the 
Senate Finance Committee amendment, both the House bill and 
the Senate Finance Committee fixing a rate of 10 per cent on 
hides and skins. The compound rate of 6 cents per pound and 
10 per cent ad valorem, equivalent to 26.67 per cent ad valorem, 
was suggested in the Oddie amendment. 

It is to be noted that my amendment proposes a rate of duty 
less than one-fifth the combined compensatory and protective 
duty provided for in the Oddie amendment and less than 
half the protective rate alone in the Oddie amendment 

SIDE UPPER, PATENT LEATHER, CALF 


one 


AND KIP LEATHER 

These leathers are used in the uppers of men’s and women's 
shoes. 

I have provided a rate of 8 per cent ad valorem as compared 
with a rate of 15 per cent ad valorem in the House bill, 17% 
per cent ad valorem in the Senate Finance Committee proposal, 
and the compound rate of 5.2 cents per square foot and 10 pet 
cent ad valorem on side, upper, and patent, and 3.6 per square 
foot plus 10 per cent on calf and kip leather provided for in 
the Oddie amendment, which is equivalent to from 20 1() 
per cent ad valorem. 

It is evident that the rate provided in my amendment is less 
than one-half the rate provided for in the louse 
stantially less than one-half the rate provided for 
Finance Committee, than third the 
the Oddie amendment. 

In justification of the 3 per cent higher rate given to ‘ 
group of the tanning industry than that suggested for the sole 
and heavy leather, it is my conclusion that the tanners in great 
est distress are represented in this group; and while I realize 
that 8 per cent does not offer them the assistance to which I 
believe they are justly entitled, nevertheless, in order to carry 
out the proper comparative rates throughout my amendment 
and to place all the branches of the leather in lustry on t: 
parity, I have suggested this rate of & per cent ad 
UPHOLSTERY, COLLAR, 


¢ 
Lo 


bill, sul 
in the Senat: 
less one rate 


Suggested in 


valorem 
GLOVE, GARMENT, AND STRAP LEA 

Upholstery, bag, case, glove, and ither 
dutiable list at 20 per cent ad valorem under the 
while similar leather used for shoes has been on 
The House bill and the Senate Finance C 
retained the present rate of 20 per cent 
leathers and also included collar and leathers, while 
the Oddie amendment provided a spe satory duty of 
4.6 cents per square foot plus a protective duty of 20 per cent 
ad valorem, 

Why should these leathers, not used for shoe purposes, be 
dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem under the act of 1922 when 
all leathers used in the manufacturing of shoes are placed on 
the free list? And, furthermere, why should the House, Senate 
Finance Committee, and Oddie amendment retain the high rate 
of 1922 on these leathers when that rate is greatly in excess of 
the rates provided on similar leather to be used in the manu 
facture of shoes? What subtle or sound justification can there 
possibly be for this discrimination against 
leather for shoe manufacture? 

Is it because of the fact that shoes are on the free list and so 
discriminated against in the tariff bill of 1922 that even the 
leather going into the manufacture of shoes must remain on the 
free list, while similar leather, used for the manufacture of 
articles other than shoes, is given a protective rate? 

In my amendment I have eliminated this discrimination. I 
have placed these leathers more nearly on a tariff parity with 
leathers used in the manufacture of shoes. I have proposed a 
rate of 9 per cent ad valorem, which is less than half the 
present rate applying to most of the leathers in this classi- 
fication. 


BAG, CASE, HE 
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ALL OTHER LEATHER NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED For 

Under the House bill these leathers carried a duty of 15 per 
cent ad valorem, and the Senate Finance Committee agreed with 
this rate. In the Oddie amendment a specific duty of 6 cents 
per pound plus 10 per cent ad valorem was given. 

I propose a duty of 8 per cent ad valorem, which is, as in all 
the other classifications, lower than either the House bill, 
Senate Finance Committee amendment, or the Oddie amendment. 
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This is another indication of 

in favor of leather not used in shoes due, ap 


to the inconsistency of shoes being on the free list 


uuntry protecting nearly every other significant industry. | 
re- | 


tance of leather used for 
while the same type of leather used 
le. It is indicative of the rami 
involved in placing duties upon leather 
1vz2 by reason of the injustice 


this is another in 
gy on the free list, 
purposes is dutiab 
ind subterfuy 
for 


shoes on the free 


shoes 


shoes, in the act of 
list 
: I have abolished this uncalled-for discrimi- 
‘ mand placed all leather of this type on the same tariff basis 
regardless of its usc I have given goat, kid, and other leathers, 
including reptile, and so forth, a dut; 
rough 


y amendment 


tanned and semitanned leather, 5 per cent ad valorem; 
etable rough leather from goat 
vegetable rough tanned pig and hog skins, and rough-tanned 
skivers, 4 per cent ad valorem All of these rates are from one- 
third to one-half the rates in the Senate Finance Committee and 
Oddie amendments, 


LEATHERS OF ALL 


and ve tanned and sheep skins, 


KINDS, ORNAMENTED OR DECORATED 

In the Ifouse bill a rate of 30 per cent ad valorem was placed 
on leathers of this kind. The Senate Finance Committee re 
duced the House rate to 20 per cent ad valorem, while in the 
Oddie nmendment a specific rate of 5.2 cents per square foot plus 
an additional 10 per cent ad valorem was provided. 

Leather of this character, if seal, sheep, goat, or calf leather, 
and not used for was dutiable under the act of 1922 at 
20 per cent ad valorem, but came in free of duty if used for 
example of the machinations necessary to evade 

injustice of puiting leather used for shoes and 
; on the nondutiable list. 

ln my amendment I have reduced the rate on these fancy 
leathers to 12% per cent ad valorem, which is a higher rate, 
however, than the rates on other leathers; but in view of the 
degre if skill and art required in the production of some of 
these leathers 1 considered it to be just and fair. 

AND SHOES 


SHOCS, 
shoes—another 
the issue of the 


} 
stadt 


BOOTS 
In the House bill boots and shoes wholly or in chief value of 
leather were made dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem and 
were retained at this rate by the Senate Finance Committee. 
in the Oddie amendment a specific rate of 14 cents per pair 
plus an additonal rate of 10 per cent ad valorem was suggested 
for shoes of leather. In all three proposals, as well as in my 
made of materials other than leather are 
t, dutiable at 35 per cent ad valorem, 
amendment now offered, no has dis- 
between and womei's No differentia- 
on was made between these two different branches of the 
ioe industry in either the House bill, the Senate Finance Com- 
tee, or the Oddie amendment. 
take it that there is a decided sentiment favoring the proper 
m of the women's shoe industry in this country, espe- 
view of the notable fact that the imports of women’s 
I ased from 1923 to 1928S more than 1,653 per cent 
luring 1929 were more than 100 per cent 
during 1928. 
egested in my amendment a 2 
women’s and I want 
or to note that the duty I am proposing on women’s 
than the duties provided for all made of 
House bill and in the Senate Finance Committee 


nmendment, shoes 
left as in the 


Previously to 
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my one 


tinguished menus shoes. 
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valor misses’ shoes, 

shoes 
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dient. 

i have previously stated, it is only a matter of a short 

before the men’s shoe industry will face the same condi- 

s that the women’s shoe industry is confronted with; but 

in order that my amendment may meet only the immediate 

actual conditions, I have placed a duty of 8 per cent ad valorem 


were | 
the unfair 
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on men’s, boys’, and children’s shoes. This rate of 8 per cent 
ad valorem is the approximate compensatory duty for the 
duties on leathers contained in my amendment, and is tanta- 
mount to retaining men’s, boys’, and children’s shoes on the 
free list. 

In arriving 


at this conclusion it will be noted that the duties 
I have sugge 


sted on leather vary from 5 per cent ad valorem on 
ing leather to 1244 per cent on ornamented or deco- 
“ather. The average rate, not taking into consid- 
clue, would be about 8% per cent. It will also 
noted that the side upper, calf, kip, and kid leathers, which 

ier form the bulk of the upper leathers used in the shoe 

stry are dutiable in my amendment at 8 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Gladly. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator has probably covered the 
point, but in connection with the other phases of the matter, I 
would like to have him point out precisely the difference between 
his amendment and the provision now in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will be very glad to do 
that. The House, first of all, fixed a duty on hides of 10 per 
cent and upon shoes of 20 per cent. I omitted the duty on 
hides, because a duty as low as 10 per cent is objectionable to 
the hide interests. I would have included a duty on hides of 
10 per cent in my amendment, except that the Senators from 
the cattle States would have voted against it, as they did 
against my previous amendment for that duty on hides. 

The case of the tanners and the shoe men should not fall be- 


fancy 


; cause Of the failure to give protection to that which has been 
of 8 per cent ad valorem; | 
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described as the wrapper of the animal, which is of little value 
to the farmer in proportion to the whole animal, but is of great 
importance because of it being the principal raw material to 
the tanner and to the shoe manufacturer. Therefore I remove 
entirely from the House bill the provision relating to cattle, and 
reduce the protection, eliminating, of course, the compensatory 
duties entirely and cutting in two the protective duties on 
leather and the protective duties on shoes. In other words, 
on women’s shoes my amendment fixes a duty of 744 per cent, 
while in the House this duty was fixed at 20 per cent. On 
men’s shoes the House levied a duty of 20 per cent, and in my 
amendment there is no duty, except the compensatory duty of 
7% per cent. 

Mr. JONES. I ought to know this, but I have not had an 
opportunity to follow everything that has been done in the 
Senate and in Committee of the Whole. Did the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole change the House provision? And if 
so, I would like to have the Senator point out the provisions of 
bis amendment as compared with those adopted in the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senate made very few 
changes in the House provision. They retained the hide rate of 
10 per cent. They retained the rate upon sole leather, so far as 
a compensatory duty was considered, but increased the protec- 
tion from 5% to 8 per cent, so that the sole-leather industry 
has a rate of 12% per cent in the bill as it passed the House and 
a rate of 15 per cent in the Senate. The rate I propose is 5 per 
cent, the compensatory being removed. 

On side upper and patent leather the House fixed a duty of 
15 per cent, 10 per cent of which was compensatory and § per 
cent protective. The Senate Finance Committee rate is 1714 
per cent, of which 10 per cent is compensatory and 744 per 
cent protective, while the protective rate I propose in my 
amendment is 8 per cent on side, upper, and patent leather, 
which is the important leather manufactured by those par- 
ticular tanners who are depressed, and which correspond to the 
large percentage of the imports coming into this country. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to emphasize some facts 
which I regard as very essential matters for our consideration. 
There are more than 1,300 shoe manufacturers actively compet- 
ing for business in this country and no one manufacturer 
controls more than 15 per cent of the total production. There 
are, therefore, no monopolies or combinations that can profit 
from any protective or compensatory duties on shoes, There are 
more than 250,000 people employed in the shoe industry alone, 
without regard to the shoe-leather tanning industry; the total 
amount of shoes manufactured in the United States exceeds in 
value a billion dollars annually. 

While it is true that there are some individual companies in 
certain branches of the shoe industry that are successful, it is 
also true that there are many concerns in other branches of 
the shoe industry struggling for their very existence against 
the rapidly increasing imports of shoes made by the cheap labor 
of Europe, exploited by shrewd management with the benefit of 


| American machinery, American lasts, and American patterns. 


I refer just now to the manufacturers of women’s shoes, but 
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again I remind you that In the near future the same conditions 
will apply to all branches of the shoe industry. 

It is inconceivable that in a protectionist country the shoe in- 
dustry should remain on the free list when it is in peril. There 
is no other outstanding industry employing such a large propor- 
tion of labor whose products remain on the free list. Are boots 
and shoes to continue on the free list along with insignificant 
processed commodities and articles not made in this country, 
such as palm-leaf fans, trawling nets, needles, and so forth? 

It would be discrimination without excuse against the shoe 
and boot industry, a billion-dollar industry, employing a quarter 
of a million people, operating under high-class labor conditions, 
with employees enjoying standards of living higher than in any 
other country in the world, to allow its products to remain on 
the free list. 

In addition to protecting our shoe and leather industries in 
the American market—safeguarding our labor and standards 
of living—my amendment, if enacted into law, would maintain 
our shoe and leather industries in the markets of the world, 
give additional employment to American labor, and carry out 
the pledges of both political parties, without increasing the cost 
of living or encouraging the use of substitutes for leather made 
from cattle hides. 

Mr. President, I would like to put in the Recorp some tables 
and some memoranda I have in reference to this matter. 

I simply ask the Senate now to go on record and take its posi- 
tion and let the shoe manufacturers of the country and the tan- 
ners of the country know what the Senate is willing to do for 
them, it not being able to agree upon a duty upon hides satis- 
factory both to the hide group and to those who represent those 
industries and the consumers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Brier BY SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS IN OPPOSITION TO DuTY 
ON HIDES 
I 
Thirty per cent cattle hides imported. 
Forty per cent calfskins imported. 
Number cattle decreasing in proportion to population—0.58 per per- 
son in 1921, 0.28 per person in 1928, 
Probably inevitable as country becomes more thickly settled. 
In spite 2-cent duty on cattle and 8 cents on beef. 


11 

Duty on raw hides and calfskins would increase cost of shoes, since 
so large a percentage is imported. The mere claim in favor of a duty 
the farmer believes he will get the benefit of the duty, 
which is the basis of his demands. 

Six cents per pound specific duty on sole leather, plus 10 per cent. 
Five and two-tenths cents per pound specific on side upper leather, 
plus 10 per cent ad valorem. Three and six-tenths cents plus 10 per 
cent on calf, definitely increases the cost of leather shoe from 25 to 35 
cents per pair on the average to the manufacturer, and on work- 
ing types of high-cut shoes from 50 to 60 cents. Adding retailing 
and wholesalers, increasing overhead, the price can not fail to average 
50 cents per pair higher on account of the duty. 

An increase in cost in raw materials, such as hides, due to the 
costs of the processes tnvolved, is pyramided in the products manu- 
factured from such raw materials. 


111 

A duty costs the consumer less which does not go through so many 
conversion processes, such as the beef, milk, or butter, which are 
consumed in their original form. 

So, if the farmer really needs an increased revenue, it would be 
infinitely cheaper to the public and the farmer would be more assured 
of getting the additional revenue than through the indirect process of 
taxing hides, as he sells the animal on the hoof for its beef value not 
for its hide value; since the hide is only the wrapper of the package 
and represents only 6 per cent of its value. 


Iv 

The result of a duty on hides will be felt by the American manufac. 
turer in comparison with the foreign competitor in his basic costs. 
Hides and skins, whatever the market may be here, whether it is 
stabilized or not, the foreign manufacturer will purchase his raw 
materials at approximately 22 per cent less than the American manu- 
facturer; as the raw materials are sold daily on an auction basis in 
the markets of the world. 

In other words, the foreign manufacturers’ shoes will cost for ma- 
terial alone 35 cents a pair less than the American manufacturer; and 
in labor from 50 to 75 cents per pair. 

Because of the foreign manufacturers’ lower labor costs, the Amert- 
can manufacturer is handicapped to the extent of from 50 to 75 
cents per pair already; and it is now proposed to handicap him 


is because 
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because of this duty, in the world’s markets an additional 35 cents 
per pair. What can our future be as exporters of merchandise? 

This paralyzing process has already begun; and from 1923 to 1928 
our exports of shoes declined 41 per cent, while our imports of shoes 
increased more than 600 per cent; and is increasing at the rate of 
over 100 per cent each year. 

No foreign country producing shoes has any duties on raw material, 
although all foreign countries except England have high 
duties against our manufactured leather products. 


protective 
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The manufacturing cost alone would be increased on the basis of 
30 cents per pair, or a total of $105,000,000 on shoes alone. 

The cost of this import duty to the public on the 350,000,000 pairs 
of shoes at the average cost of 50 cents per pair would total $175,- 
000,000. 

Articles of leather, other than shoes, such as harness, saddlery, bags, 
etc., are valued at $200,000,000, Twenty-two per cent of this amount is 
$44,000,000, which added to the increased cost of shoes totals more than 

200,000,000 to consumers above the world's price levels. 

vI 

What does this mean to the farmer? 

Approximately one-fourth of our people are engaged in agriculture. 
Pherefore, if our total bill to the consumer is $200,000,000, the farmers 
would pay from forty to fifty million dollars increased cost. To what 
extent does he benefit? 

In 1927, 14,000,000 cattle were slaughtered. Four cents a pound 
duty would give the farmer $2 extra for each head of cattle; a total 
of $28,000,000, assuming that the farmer receives it all, which is ex 
tremely doubtful. 

Nine million calves were slaughtered in 1927. The skins average 12 
pounds; 4 cents per pound would be 48 cents. Again assuming that 
he would receive it all, the income to the farmers would be $4,320,000 

This amount added to the income of $28,000,000 from the duty on 
cattle hides totals $32,320,000. 

The maximum possible revenue to the farmers is, therefore, 
320,000, while the cost to the farmers is $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
If this is sound reasoning or sound economics, I should like to have it 
demonstrated to me. My opinion is it is the beginning of the end. 

Now, in addition, 60 per cent of the cattle are sold yearly to the meat 
packers. Will they pass on the duty to the farmers? The animal is 
bought regardless of the condition of the hide. The majority of the 
rest of the hides sold pass through several different hands before they 
rench the tannery. So again whatever increase there may be, the 
amount must be split up between the several hands through which the 
hide passes, 


$32,- 


Brrr By S@nAToR WALSH or MASSACHUSETTS Uron 
DuTy ON SHOES IN THE ODDIE AMENDMENT 


COMPENSATORY 


The Oddie amendment fails to give the necessary compensatory rates 
on shoes. Its proposed duties on hides and leather result in an increase 
in the cost of the manufacture of which actually exceeds the 
supposed compensatory and protective duties on shoes. 

The necessary compensatory rates, if the Oddie amendment of 4 
per pound on green and the resultant atory and pro 
tective duties on all kinds of leather goes into effect, on women’s shoes 
made of all leather would be 30 cenis per pair on the and a 
duty of 37 cents a pair on men’s shoes. For each 1 cent of duty on 
hides there is an additional expense to the shoe manufacturer of 6 cents 
per pair on men’s shoes and 5 cents a pair on women’s shoes. For each 
1 per cent of protective duty on the various leathers consumed in the 
manufacturing of shoes there is an increased manufacturing 
approximately 1 cent per pair. Proper compensatory duty should, 
therefore, be figured for both the duties on hides and leather amounting 
to 30 cents per pair on women’s and 35 cents per pair on men’s shoes. 

The claim has been made that a duty on hides will be wholly or 
partly “absorbed” so that it will not affect the price of leather. No 
attempt has been made to demonstrate mathematically the truth of this 
assertion, and I do not believe it can be demonstrated. The American 
tanner buying hides abroad must buy in the world market in competition 
with tanners of other nations and must pay the price established by 
world conditions. He then imports his purchases at an for 
transportation and pays the proposed American if one is im- 
posed. He is out of pocket just cost, transportation, and 
duty. Unless he can save the amount of the duty in his manufacturing 
costs he must sell his leather at a price which will net the 
of these items. With all their efforts toward e« operation 
most tanners to-day are already losing money, so it 
they can “absorb” an additional item of cost. 
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Barer spy Senator WALSH oF MassacuuserTs Upon ELEM®ENTS IN THS 
Cost or a Parr oF SHors 
According to statistics, the merchandise in a pal: 
average approximately 50 per cent. Of the total cost, labor probably 
represents 80 per cent, the rest going for manufacturing expenses, royal- 
ties, upkeep, overhead, and profits. 
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Boston, Mass., March 1}, 1930. 


Hion, DAvip I. WALSH, 
United States 
My 


lines 


Senate, Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. WALSH: I am taking the liberty of writing you a few 

concerning the serious situation that the United 

is suffering from, especially in New England. 
There have been several million pairs of shoes shipped to New York 

City from foreign countries, chiefly from Czechoslovakia. This is a very 

grave matter, as we know there are foreign shoe manufacturers export- 


States shoe 
industry 


figures are available (November, December, and January) the | 
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ing their product to the United States which is delivered in New York 
City $3.95 pair, and the san is made in the 
sex and Suffolk Counties, for $5 a pair 
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the past year, timated at only about 32 
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long as Uncle Sam permits these shoes to be imported into our 
duty free in such large quantities, the American shoe manufac- 
will be forced to close down, as we can not compete with foreign 
competition for the reasons just stated 
it is also well for you to know 
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ciated by all 
New England 

I take this opportunity to thank you for any consideration you may 
give this matter 


the shoe ichusetts 


and 


Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES D. MALAGUTI, 


Treasurcr of the International Counter Co. 


{From Shoe and Leather Reporter, February 6, 1930] 


Unrrep STatTes IMporTS OF LEATHER BOOTS AND SHOES ALMOST DOUBLED 
IN 1929 

During 1929 the United 

shoes (free), valued 

of 2,616,884 


increased 


States imported 


$17,025,¢ 


6,182,641 pairs of 
31, as compared with 1928 
valued at $8,254,224. Imports of 
from 2,019,275 to 5,514,447 pairs; men's and 
boys’ from 394,819 to 419,807 pairs; and children’s shoes from 
to 248,387 pairs. 

Czechoslovakia supplied 4,499,412 pairs, valued at $10,595,004 
lowed by United Kingdom, 382,442 pairs, valued at $2,152,2! 
374,562 pairs, valued at $1,006,139; France, 333,142 pairs, valued at 
$1,341,218; and Switzerland, 295,144 pairs, valued at $1,069,466. 

The largest quantity was imported during November—676,952 pairs, 
valued at $1,638,: During December the United States imported 
649,021 pairs, valued at $1,606,005, and of this quantity 597,622 pairs 
were for women. 

The fluctuation by quarters is as follows: First quarter, 1,592,031 
pairs of shoes were imported; second quarter, 1,556,078 pairs; third 
quarter, 1,221,537 pairs; and fourth quarter, 1,812,995 pairs. A simi- 
lar increase in importations during the fourth quarter of the year was 
noted in 1928—754,968 pairs in first quarter, 730,663 pairs in second, 
411,953 pairs in third, and 719,300 pairs in the fourth quarter, 

Men’s and boys’ boots and shoes were imported principally from the 
United Kingdom. Out of importation of 419,807 pairs of men’s and 
boys’ boots and shoes, valued at $2,225,074, the United Kingdom sup 
plied 291,645 pairs, value $1,802,720; Czechoslovakia, 54,962 
value $154,271; and Canada, 50,242 pairs, value $168,823. 

Czechoslovakia supplied about four-fifths of the women’s shoes, or 
4,597,866 pairs, valued at $10,383,818, out of the total importation of 
5.514.447 pairs. Other important sources of supply were: Austria, 
365,012 pairs, value $976,883; France, 312,769 pairs, value $1,278,447 ; 
Germany, 171,647 pairs, value $406,014; Switzerland, 162,755 pairs, 
value $745,316; and the United Kingdom, 54,795 pairs, value $318,574. 

Children's shoes of Swiss origin were the most popular as shown by 
the importation of 132,364 pairs, valued at $323,925. 

In addition to boots and shoes the United States in 1929 imported 
975,522 pairs of leather slippers (free), valued at $1,452,705, an in- 
| crease of 53.9 per cent over the 1928 importation of 633,998 pairs, 
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Czechoslovakia, Germany, and the United Kingdom supplied respectively 
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Japan supplied 969,370 pairs, valued at $142,660. 
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THe UNtTep States LEATHER Co., 
New York, February 13, 1930. 

Hion. Davin I. WALSH, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WALSH: We are informed that Senator 
again amendment to the tarif bill, paragraph 
viding for a duty on hides, leather, and shoes. 

The comprising 80 per cent or more of the 
sole and belting leather industry, held a meeting on February 4 and 
discussed this matter thoroughly. At that meeting a resolution was | 
adopted, a copy of which is inclosed herewith. More than 70 per cent 
of the production of sole and belting leather in the United States is 
favorable to this action. 

A tariff of 4 cents per pound specific duty, with compensatory and 
protective leather duties, will make the price of leather so high that 
leather will inevitably be displaced. In 1929 the hides from 1,250,000 | 
cattle were displaced by the use of rubber soles in shoes. On a con- 
servative estimate this would mean that 


32,000,000 pounds of hides | 
were eliminated substitutes last year, while the imports of 


leather in the same period were only slightly more than 6,000,000 
pounds. 

Therefore substitutes for leather, the use of which will be greatly 
increased if a 4-cent duty is placed on hides, are five times as serious 
as the imports of sole leather. 

In our Opinion a specific duty such as is proposed on our raw material | 
is utterly uneconomic from every standpoint, and we sincerely trust 
that you will oppose the Oddie amendment when it comes to a vote and 
that the bill will be sent to conference as it now stands—free hides, | 
free leather, and free shoes. } 

Yours very truly, 


Oppie has 


proposed an 1530, pro 


heavy-leather tanners, 


| 
| 


by 


sole | 


JOHANN H. Zinn, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT A MEETING OF THE HEAVY-LEATHER TANNERS At | 
THE MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., Fepruary 4, 1930 

“Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to a duty of 3 cents or 
4 cents per pound on green hides, even though a compensatory and a 
protective duty is placed on leather. Any such duty will increase the 
price on leather to such a degree that substitutes will inevitably dis- 
place leather.” 

We therefore request that the schedule (par. 1530), so far as it 
relates to the heavy-leather group, stand as passed by the Senate until 
the bill is placed in the hands of the conference committee. 

The following corporations have subscribed to this action: The 
United States Leather Co., American Oak Leather Co., International 
Shoe Co., Endicott-Johnson Shoe Co., Leas & McVitty (Inc.), Graton & 
Knight Co., J. W. & A. P. Howard Co., Proctor-Ellison Co., Kistler 
Leather Co., Michigan Tanning & Extract Co., J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 
Cover & Co., the Deford Co., McAdoo & Allen, Moench Tanning Co., 
Pine Grove Tanning Co., Hans Rees’s Sons (Inc.), Charles A. Schieren 
Co., Toxaway Tanning Co., Wagner Leather Co., and A. K. Salz. 

atenens 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF FACTS PERTAINING TO THE SOLE AND BELTING 
LEATHER INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 


First. The importance of the tanning industry was fully demonstrated 
in the late war. The present drastic curtailment in the production of 
sole, rough, and belting leather, if continued, is an actual menace to the 
needed preparedness for the country’s national defense. 

Second. In the past three years 39 per cent to 42 per cent of America’s 
tanning capacity has been idle, despite the fact 70 to 80 tanneries have 
been abandoned entirely during the past 10 years, because they could 
not operate profitably. 

Third. In the past five years sole leather exports have decreased 61 
per cent below pre-war years. In the past six years these imports have 
increased 127 per cent above 1919 to 1922, inclusive. 

Fourth. On rough leather the best statistics we can obtain show ex- 
ports for the last five years averaging approximately 400,000 pounds, 


while imports for the same period average close to 10,000,000 pounds, 
a ratio of 25 to 1. 
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SPRINGFIELD, On10, February 
Dear SENATOR: You are fully aware of the enormous increas 
imports of leather into the United States during the past 
years. This applies to the entire lk including 
turers of leather, Ww 
of total imports and exports for y« 1924 and 
clearly portray conditions in this respect: 
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You will note that our exports have decreased and 
increased The tanning industry in the United 
slowly dying. It takes no wizard the destiny of the 
can leather industry if it does not receive tariff protection th« 
most basic industries are given. 
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Leather, general imports, 1928 and 1929 

Classification 1928 

Leather: 

Upper leather— 
Reptile leather 
Cattle, grains, 
Calf and kip 
Sheep and lamb, upper and lining 
Goat and kid, including glazed ki 
Lining leather, calf and kip or 
Patent oe 
Other upper leather -... 

Sole leather _ 

Glove leather 

Seal, sheep, goat, and calf leather (other than shoe 

dressed and finished, dutiable 

Leather, cut into shoe part 

Rough tanned leather 
Skins for morocco, tanned but unfinished 
Rough tanned, n. s. p. f..-.-. 

Harness leather. 

Other leather— 

Free 
Dutiable 


and finished spl ts... 
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Boston, Mass, March 14, 1930. 
Senator Davip I. WaLsu: 

Understand you ars 
and skins with 5 
leather 
cessful. 


suggesting an amendment calling for free hides 
per cent on sole leather and 8 per cent on upper 


We are heartily in favor of this, and trust you will be suc- 
Kenyon Hips Co, 


30STON, Mass, March 14, 1980. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate: 
Greatly in favor of your amendment to leave 
placing duty on shoes and leather. 
Grorce J. DUGGAN. 
Boston, Mass, March 14, 1930. 
Senator Davip I. WaLsH, 
United States Senate: 
Greatly approve your 
and moderate duty 


amendment 
on leather and shoes. 

ANDRESEN STERN (INC.)." 
Boston, MASS, 


March 14, 1930. 


Ilon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate: 
Consider your proposed amendment 


pro lem 


soundest solution leather-trade 


THEODORE GERLOFF. 


Boston, Mass, March 14, 1930. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate: 
We strongly favor your amendment for free hides and small duties on 
leather and shoes. 


Sanps & Leckie. 


Boston, March 10, 1930. 
Ilion, Davio I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator WALSH: 
* * * . “ * 7 
If hides and skins are free, very small duties will help the leather 
and You recall with 10 per cent on hides, the 
leather manufacturers publicly expressed themselves as satisfied with 
15 per cent on leather—that meant actual protection of only about 744 
per cent. Personally, I think no foreign competitor would have an ad- 
vantage over efficient manufacturers of leather in this country if there 
were a protective duty of 5 per cent on leather, sole and upper. If 
there were 5 per cent on sole and 74% per cent on upper, it would be 
r all real Men's shoes at the moment need no pro- 
fection, but if leather were protected, a smali compensatory duty would, 
of course, have to be imposed ; 8 per cent to 10 per cent would be enough, 
while women’s shoes should certainly a reasonable protection; 
in all amounting, for compensation and protection, both, to perhaps 15 
per cent 
Yours very 


shoe industries. 


sufficient fo needs. 


receive 


truly, 
Cuas. H. Jones. 
Boston, Mass., February 10, 1930. 
lion. Davip I. WaALsn, 
United States Senate: 

We operate the largest tannery in this country devoted exclusively 
to the wwanufacture of sole leather. Duty of 4 cents pound on green- 
salted hides provided in Senator Oppip’s amendment to section 1530 of 
tariff bill would just about ruin our industry. We request 
bill be allowed to go to conference committee unchanged; namely, free 
hides, free leather, and free shoes. 

Proctor ELLiIson Co. 


30STON, MASS., February 14, 1930. 

Ilion. Davip I. WALSH, 
Care Senate 
We 


hides 


Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

wish to register our strongest approval of the Senate in placing 
leather, and free list. We make urgent, emphatic 
appeal that you support action of Senate to a finish, so that there may 
be no tariff tinkering of the hide, leather, and shoe schedule as it now 
stand A duty on sole-leather hides will increas¢ bill, the 
harness bill, and other leather products related to these hides millions 
of dollars, with no positive benefit to the farmers. It will increase the 
price of sole leather and invite the use of substitutes. It will kill our 
foreign trade and particularly and definitely place the independent tan- 
ners of the United States in a lamentable position to compete with the 
packer tanners of this country. founded 90 years 
ago and for 40 years we have stood uncompromisingly for free hides, 


shoes on the 


the shoe 


Our business was 


free leather, free shoes. 


KisTLER LEATHER Co. 
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A Few Facts Asout SHor anp LEATHER ImMporTS THAT MEMBERS OF 
ConGrEess SHOULD KNow 


FOREIGN SHOE SALES HERE $12,170,610 


Over 5,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes, slippers, and other leather 
footwear have been imported during the first eight months of this year. 
The value, placed at $12,170,610, gives some indication of the business 
taken from American shoe factories by foreign manufacturers. Imports 
for August, 1929, were 585,410 pairs against 235,211 pairs in August, 
1928. For the first eight months of 1929, 5,194,563 pairs were im- 
ported compared with 2,738,275 in the 1928 corresponding period. Out 
of 339,736 pairs of women’s shoes imported during August, 283,919 
pairs, valued at $697,073, were manufactured in Czechoslovakia. 


A PLAIN CASE 


The effort being made by calf tanners to secure a tariff on leather 
finds its justification in the table of imports issued this week. During 
August 5,271,277 square feet of calf and kip were imported, against 
2,557,986 feet in August, 1928. For the first eight months of the year, 
26,013,438 square feet, valued at $8,507,976, were imported, against 
19,259,584 square feet, valued at $6,613,812, in the corresponding 1928 
period.—From Hide and Leather, Chicago, September 28, 1929. 

NEW ENGLAND SHop & LEATHER ASSOCIATION, 
New ENGLAND SHOR WHOLESALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Boston Boor & SHor CLvus. 

Boston, MASS., October 7, 1929. 


Hr LEARNED IN LYNN, AND Now Ses WHat Mr. Bata, or CzECHOSLO- 
VAKIA, Is DoInc To LYNN’s SHog INDUSTRY! 


colored signs on Essex Street near Atlantic Avenue, tell the 
visiting shoe buyers that here is “ headquarters for Czechoslovak shoes ” 
or sandals. 

They need no such signs in Lynn to tell shoe worker and shoe manu- 
facturer of the menace to their happiness which has been thrown up in 
the region of the Blue Danube by a Czech who learned his trade in part 
at Lynn benches. 

This foreign manufacturer, who made a large part of the 4,500,000 
pairs of shoes which came to the United States last year, is Thomas 
Bata. 

With a brother, now dead, and two other young Czechs, Bata came to 
Lynn a number of years ago and for more than a year was employed in 
one factory. His friends went to three others. On their way back 
home they were employed in like manner in shoe factories in England 
and Germany. Then they returned to Zilina and opened their first 
factory. * * * To-day they are many Bata factories. They have 
adopted the mass-production methods of the most modern American 
establishments. They make 35,000,000 pairs of shoes a year! 

The Bata shops are said to be “strangling” the shoe industry of 
Lynn, for Bata makes women’s shoes—good shoes, up to Lynn quality— 
that are sold at retail throughout the United States of America for from 
$2.50 to $3.95 the pair! 

And how is this possible? 

This has been made possible because there is no tariff—none what- 
ever—on shoes. 

So far as paying a nickel for the privilege of placing his shoes on the 
American market is concerned, Mr. Bata might be turning them out in 
Augusta, or Manchester, or Haverhill, or Lynn—where he learned the 
trade. 

We can not believe it possible that the United States Senate, advised 
of this situation, will be deaf, dumb, and blind to the interest of those 
American homes whose well-being depends upon the well-being of the 
shoe industry. 


Great 


Suor InDustRY Dornc Berrer THAN Hap Been Expected; Neeps Goop 
NPWS FROM THE SENATE 


While an occasional New England shoe factory is running at 90 per 
cent of capacity, the average is said to be more nearly 75 per cent. As 
the Easter festival draws nearer, continued improvement may be looked 
for. 

According to figures of the Department of Commerce, shoe production 
in the United States in January totalled 26,147,049 pairs. 

This figure compares with 22,475,482 pairs in December, last, and 
27,245,482 pairs in January a year ago. 

By States, the production in January was: New York, 5,676,003 
pairs; Massachusetts, 5,259,680 pairs; Missouri, 4,403,958 pairs; New 
Hampshire, 1,592,166 pairs ; Maine, 1,238,007 pairs. 

December output in Massachusetts, 4,301,797 
year ago, 6,335,753 pairs. 

These Government figures indicate that the industry did not find the 
opening of the new year as dull a season as was anticipated. 

What the shoe trade needs more than anything else, at the moment, 
is a change of heart on the part of the Senate of the .~United States, 
which removed from the pending tariff bill the protection which had 
been accorded to shoes and leather by the House. 

Boot and shoe importations from Czechoslovakia last year—free of 
duty—amounted to about 4,500,000 pairs, valued in excess of $10,500,000, 


pairs; January, one 
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As was sald in the memorial to Congress and the President which 
was adopted by the Massachusetts Legislature on January 30, the shoe 
and leather industries can not stand up in competition with European 
wages and European standards of living. 

On this question there is in New England no division along 
lines. 


political 


The vote of the legislature was unanimous. The resolutions were 
presented to the Senate by Senator GILLett, on behalf of Senator WALSH 
and himself. 

Ultimate action by the Senate will affect the well-being of thousands 
of New England homes. 


Replacement of the duty will mean revival of the shoe industry. 


Boston, MASs., February 19, 1930. 


Hon. Davip I. WAtsH, 
United States Senate, 
Dear SENATOR WALSH: You are fully aware of the enormous increase 
in the imports of leather into the United States during the past five or 
six years. This applies to the entire leather industry, 
factures of leather shoes, bags, 
below figures total imports and exports for 
which clearly portrays conditions in this respect 


Total 


Washington, D. C. 


including manu 
etc. We submit 
1924 and 1929, 


such as 


gloves, 


of years 


exports 


1924 1929 


939 | 
733, 684 


$49 189, 617 


850 


1 $42, 946, 
217, 
3 60, 680, 622 

1 Decrease 


2 Decrease 
? Decrease 


per cent. 
ser cent. 
r cent 


1924 1929 
| 


Leather. 


$17, 076, 815 
Leather manufact 


12, 178, 175 


: 1 $44, 559, 116 
ures 2 41, 563, 220 
29, 254,990 | #86, 122, 336 | 
1 Increase 160.9 per cent. 

2 Increase 241.2 per cent, 

+ Increase 194.4 per cent. 
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you would 


submitted. 


interested in the 


above figures. 
Hiowes Bros, Co. 


—— 


OUnrrep LEATHER WoRKERS INTERNATIONAL 


Lowell, 


UNION OF AMERICA, 
Mass., February 27, 
To the Members of the Congress of the United States: 

Herewith is contained the petitions and resolutions of the officers and | 
members of the United Leather Workers International Union of America | 
for the levying of compensatory duties on 
leather and shoes, 

“ Where: for eight years, 
tariff law 1922, the leather and shoe industry of the United States 
has ste declined, caused in large part by a corresponding increase 


into our ports of entry of importations of all kinds of finished leather 
and shoes; and 


1930. 


importations of finished 


| 


of the existent 


is 
in 
idily 


or since the enactment 


“Whereas a constant and successive shutting down of leather and 
shoe factories with the consequent demobilizing and laying off of thou- 
sands of the trained and skilled workers of those dual trades, followed 
by the resultant and unavoidable train of distress, discontent, and 
economic to all dependent on those industries for their 
welfare, and happiness, as well as to the country at large: 
be it 

“ Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be apprised and 
notified of the deplorable and demoralized condition of the leather and 
shoe industry, and that the rehabilitation and protection of the industry 
demands that an adequate and compensatory duty should be levied on 
all imported finished leather and shoes in order that the domestic manu- 
facturer and employer shall be delivered from the handicap of com- 
peting with European manufacturers and employers whose labor and 
other production costs are rated as being from 45 to 60 per cent 
lower than the average American schedules of comparable values. Add- 
ing to all this the far-reaching, urgent, and most important necessity 
of the resumption to steady employment of the large numbers of skilled 


great 
live lihood, 
Therefore 


loss 
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country.” 


Joun J. 
United 


Grirrin, Secretary. 
(For the Le Workers 


America.) 


National Executive Board, “ather of 


MaYor’s Orrice, 


Salem, Mass., March 


1930. 


Hon. Davip I. WALsH, 
United States S¢ 
Dear SENATOR 


| resolution 


nate, 
WALSH : 
e forwarded 


Washington, D 


Griffin 


C 
Secretary requested that the inclosed 
}) 


to you 


With very sincere regards, I am, very truly 


yours, 


mop J. Bates, Mayor. 


Boston, Mass., March 13, 1930. 


Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate: 
As important producers of upper leather we heartily approve of 
your amendment to keep hides and skins on free list with appropriate 
duties on leather and shoes. 
HELBURN 
F. E 


& Moran 
Moran, Pre 


(INc.), 
sident. 
Boston, Mass., March 28, 1930. 
WALSH, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, 
As large producers of upper leather, with headquarters 
phatieally indorse your of hi 
on sole upper leather and men’s and women’s shoes 


NORTHWESTERN LEATHER 


D. C0. 


in Boston, em- 


amendment free des and skins and duty 


Co, Trust. 


Worcrn, Mass., March 13, 1999. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate: 
We have tanners of upper leather for 
Mass., and in accord with your 


list with moderate protective duties 


been many years at Woburn, 
amendment to keep free 
n leather and shoes 


MURRAY 


are hides on 


LEATHER Co. 


Boston, MAss., March 13, 1930. 
Senator Davip I. WALs#, 
United States Senate, 
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amendme 
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Boston, MAss., March 28, 1990. 
Davip I. WALSH, 

United States Senate, 

Being upper-k 
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MAN 


TOLMAN 
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Boston, MAss., March 


Ilion. Davip I. WALSH, 

Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 
We heartily the amendment 

going to offer k g hides on the free 

leather and shoes, 


upport h 


which we understand 
and putting 


you are 


vin list moderate duties 


on 


Tup Ayer TANNING Co. 


30STON, MASS., March 14, 1930. 


Hon. DAyip I. WALSH, 
Senator: 
We heartily approve your amendment to retain hides 


free list with moderate duty on leather and shoes 


and skins on 


PHitire BAvEr. 


Boston, MAss., March 14, 1930. 


Iion. Dayip I. WALSH: 
Heartily agree with your proposed amendment 
duty leather and shoes. 


of free hides, moderate 


J. E. Mcintyre 


Boston, 


Mass., March 1), 190. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We are greatly in accord with your keeping hides and skins on free 
list and a moderate duty on leather and shoes 
W. L. Montcomery & Co., 


10 High Street, 
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Hon. Davip I. WALsnH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O 

My Dear Senator WALSH: I returned to my office to-day from a fort- 
needed rest and find the copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which you had sent me. Thank you very much indeed for your courtesy 
and kindness. 

Our company is sending you, and each of the Senators, a telegram pro- 
testing against the amendment affecting the hide-leather-shoe schedule 
which we are informed Senator Oppie will present to the tariff bill on 
its second This amendment, it is reported, will place duties 
of 4 cents per pound on wet salted hides, 6 cents per pound and 10 per cent 
ad valorem on sole leather, and 14 cents per pair and 10 per cent ad 
valorem on shoes of leather. These are the items with which I am 
familiar, as we are tanners of sole leather. 

“family affair,” the business having been started 
1840, and our four tanneries have a capacity 
to-day of tanning 2,000 heavy hides daily. My own active experience 
in the 1896, and I have devoted 
all my I mention this that it may warrant your 
opinion of my judgment concerning our own particular line 


nights 


reading 


Our company is a 
by my grandfather in 
management of the business began in 
time to it since then. 
conslderats 
of industry. 

Frankly, it is my Judgment the proposed amendment has one, and only 

real virtue—if it can be called that. A duty of 4 cents a pound 

hides will bring about quickly what a less duty would take longer 
to effect; it would in a short time put every independent tanner out 
of business and in the same time create a packer-tanner monopoly. The 
now control the hide production, and when given 
protection to be proposed they will plainly contro] the 
raw-material supply of the tanning industry of this country. 
not tell you the far-reaching effect that from control of 
raw materiai, and you probably know the packers are already tanners 
of important volume. 


pa kers 
the hide 


domestic 
duty 


comes 


A duty of 4 cents a pound on hides is designed, I suppose, to increase 
the value by that much, or, roughly, two and one-half dollars per hide; 
the proposed duty on shoes, likewise, would increase their value at least 
50 cents per pair. That increase in the cost of shoes will not be felt by 
the shopper on Fifth Avenue, where $20 the pair is almost standard, 
but it is going to be very keenly felt by the millions who shop on the 
main streets of our cities, towns, and villages, where $3 a pair is the 
average 

If the Nation 


centralization 


is being deliberately headed into greater and greater 
and concentration, then the proposed amendment is 
timely, for it will certainly bring about that condition in the tanning 
business very promptly and in the shoe business before very long. Our com- 
pany has lived through all sorts of conditions and competition for 90 
years, but I am surer of nothing about business than of the fact that 
competition is impossible when one party controls the supply of the 
raw material, be it through direct or govern- 
mental protection. That is an economic axiom with business men. 

The leather and shoe businesses have not been generally prosperous 
recently; neither, I believe, have the textile businesses. Yet each 
operates under exactly opposite tariff conditions. It may be Govern- 
ment will become of the opinion that centralization and concentration 
are becoming a necessary second step logically following after protec- 
tion if our present status of prosperity is to be continued, in which 

Government will have taken the first and the second steps 
st without intermission in the case of the hide and leather busi- 

: if the proposed duties are imposed. But I can not help won- 
dering how long the régimes of Mussolini and the Soviet will last or 
how the American people may like their prosperity doled out to them 
from the few above. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 


necessary ownership 


Sepewick KIsTLer. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays, 
without calling for a quorum, so as to save time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
called the roll. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SsirH] 
to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. GLENN. I have a special pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. In his absence I withhold my 
yote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Griierr] to the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BLACK. On this vote I have a pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. CopeLaAnp]. Not knowing how he 
would vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALCOTT. Has the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Biease] voted? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted, 
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Mr. WALCOTT. I have a pair with that Senator. 
ing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dengen] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gou.tp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. K1ne]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLtrvan] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]; 

The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BarKtey]; and 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocn] with the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT]. 

Mr. BLACK. I find that I can transfer my pair with the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] to the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wuere.er], which I do, and vote 
“nay.” I understand that if the senior Senator from New York 
were present he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 48, as follows: 

YEAS—20 
Goldsborough Hatfield 
Greene Jones 
Grundy Keyes 
Hale Metcalf 
Hastings Moses 
NAYS—48 

Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
NOT VOTING—28 
Hebert 
Kean 
King 
McCulloch 
McMaster 


Not know- 


Baird 
Bingham 
Couzens 
Dale 
Goff 


Patterson 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 


Allen Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Watson 


George 
Glass 
Harris 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Kendrick 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McNary 
Norbec 


Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Connally 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazicr 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Blease 
Brock 
Broussard 
Caraway Harrison Overman Walcott 

Copeland Hayden Pime Wheeler 

So the amendment of Mr. WatsHu of Massachusetts to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
reserved amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
gloves. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the time the motion was sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] putting hides 
on the free list and restoring existing rates upon leather, there 
was no action taken to put certain articles on the free list. 
There are four amendments necessary to carry out all the pro- 
visions. I send those amendments to the desk and ask that 
they be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the first amendment be re- 
ported. 

The LecIsLAtive CLERK. On page 260, line 4, strike out all 
after the numerals “ 1691” and insert: 


Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, or dried, salted, or pickled. 


Dencen 
less 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Gould 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 
Smith 
Sullivan 


Paragraph 1532, pages 229 and 230, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The LeGISLATIVE CLERK. 
following: 


Par. —. Leather: All leather not specially provided for; harness, 
saddles, and saddlery, in sets or in parts, except metal parts, finished 
or unfinished, and not specially provided for; leather cut into shoe 
uppers, vamps, soles, or other forms suitable for conversion into manu- 
factured articles; and leather shoe laces, finished or unfinished. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The Leotstative Creek. On page 261, after line 10, insert: 

Par. —. Boots and shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather. 


On page 261, after line 10, insert the 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Legistative CLERK. Ov page 265, after line 9, insert the 
following: 


Par, —. Pads for horses. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
from New York [Mr. CopreLanp] asked for a reconsideration of 
the vote in relation to subparagraph 2, in paragraph 1527, jew- 
elry, on page 219. I send to the desk an amendment to take 
care of the amendment which the Senator from New York de- 
sired to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LecisLaTive CLERK. On page 219, paragraph 1527, jew- 
elry, line 15, strike out all after the word “ pieces” down to 
and including the word “ valorem,” in line 18, and insert in lieu 
thereof “80 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


All other, of whatever material composed, valued above 20 cents per 


dozen pieces, 80 per cent ad valorem, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment was agreed to in Committee of the Whole will be 
reconsidered. The question now is on the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was con- 
curred in 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
gloves, is before the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, in Committee of 
the Whole I offered an amendment to the paragraph relating 
to ladies’ gloves and the amendment was adopted. In connec- 
tion with the discussion of the amendment some one suggested 
that some items had been onritted. I then sent a copy of the 
amendment to the Tariff Commission and asked that the experts 


Paragraph 1532, pages 229 and 230, 


there rewrite the amendment to cover the vital subjects, pre- | 


serving the rates which were carried in the amendment. I now 
have a letter from Mr. Brossard, chairman of the Tariff Com 
mission, which I ask permission to place in the Recorp. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The letter is as follows: 


Unitrep STates Tarirr COMMISSION, 


Washington, February 21, 1930. 
Tion. 


ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator THOMAS: As requested in your letter of February 19, 
1930, consideration has been given to your redraft of paragraph 1532 
of the tariff bill H. R. 2667 relating to gloves of leather. 

The inclosed draft is shorter and more compact and follows the usual 
tariff arrangement. Women's and children’s gloves made of leather of 
goat or kid origin have been combined with women’s and children’s 
gloves subject to the same rate of duty, thereby making two instead 
of three brackets for gloves of that class and avoiding unnecessary 
repetition of some provisions. 

The words “cattle hides” have been substituted for “ cowhides” to 
agree with paragraph 1530 of the bill and to avoid possible litigation as 
to the meaning of “ cowhides,.” 

“Full,” the word used in similar provisions of tariff acts, is sub- 
stituted for “ fullest.” 

Sincerely yours, 
E. B. Brossarp, Chairman. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I now subnrit the redrafted 
paragraph in the nature of a substitute for the amendment 
adopted as in Committee of the Whole and ask that the substi- 
tute be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment in the nature of 
a substitute will be reported. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the substitute be agreed to. 

The Lecistative CLerK. In lieu of the amendment adopted 
in Committee of the Whole, on pages 229 and 230, strike out all 
of paragraph 1532 and substitute the following: 


Par, 1532, (a) Gloves made wholly or in chief value of leather, 
whether wholly or partly manufactured, shall be subject to duty at the 
following rates, the length stated in each case being the extreme length 
when stretched to their full extent, not including the unfolded length 
of cuffs or other appendages: Mens gloves, $6 per dozen pairs; women’s 
and children’s gloves made of leather of sheep or lamb origin, not over 
14 inches in laxgth, $4 per dozen pairs, and for each inch in excess 
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of 14 inches, 25 cents per dozen pairs tn addition thereto; women's 
and children’s gloves made of leather, not specially provided for, not 
over 14 inches in length, $5 per dozen pairs, and for each inch in excess 
of 14 inches, 25 cents per dozen pairs in addition thereto: Provided, 
That, in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing there shall be paid 
the following cumulative rates: When lined with wool, cotton, or silk, 
or any other fabric of whatever name or kind, $2 per dozen pairs; when 
lined with leather or fur, $4 per dozen pairs. 

(b) Gloves made wholly or in chief value of leather made from horse 
sides or cattle hides (except calfskins), whether wholly or partly manu 
factured, $1.50 per dozen pairs. 

(c) Glove tranks, with or without the usual accompanying pieces, 
shall be subject to 75 per cent of the duty provided for the gloves in 
the fabrication of which they are suitable. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS] to the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I should like to have some 
one explain briefly just what this amendment does as compared 
with the paragraph on the same subject now found in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, there are two 
vital factors in this amendment. The present law provides that 
imported gloves shall pay an ad valorem duty, and the basis 
was fixed on the invoice price. That is an unfair rate of duty 
reason that the invoice may be arbitrarily made to 
thereby reduce the rate of duty. This substitute paragraph 
fixes a specific duty upon the importation of gloves. In the 
first place, this new section changes the basis of the duty on 
gloves from an ad valorem to a specific rate, and, second, it 
the effect of reducing the rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma to the 
amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next reserved amendment 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 


has 


will 


The next reserved amendment is in 


paragraph 1531, manufactures of leather. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
amendment in that paragraph has not 

Mr. SMOOT. That 
tures of leather. The 
existing law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next reserved amendment will 
be stated 

The LeetsLaTive CurerK. In paragraph 1537, page 231, line 
17, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out in 
line 17 all after the words “ad valorem” down to the period in 
line 18, reading as follows: 


advised that 
been concurred in. 
is true as to paragraph 1531, manufac 
rates provided are exactly the same as 


one 


Manufactures of chip roping, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New York [ Mr. 
CorELAND] reserved the three amendments covering, respectively, 
chip roping, sponges, and antiques. On last Saturday he told me 
he was compelled to go to New York and would not be here to-day. 
I advised him I wanted the Senate to act upon the amend- 
ments; I wanted them disposed of. He then asked me if I 
would not bring up the amendment which I sent to the desk a 
few moments ago in regard to jewelry and have that agreed to. 
So I doubt very much, Mr. President, whether the Senator from 
New York desires now to have a vote on these three items, and 
I hope that the action of the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole will be concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next reserved amendment will 
be stated. 

The L&EGIsLATive CLERK. On page 235, sponges. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement I have just made applies to 
sponges and also antiques. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
are concurred in. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that 
page 235, in line 11, were concurred in? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Those 

curred in, 


Without objection, the amendments 


the amendments on 


amendments were con- 
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rate. 
MERRIMAN Paint Co. 


telegram from Spokane, from the McKesson 
dated March 11; another from Rhodes 
of Seattle, Wash., dated Mar 11; and also one 
‘hw cher Ilardware Co., of Seattle, Wash., all to 

ime effect. I just received these telegrams a day or two 
» IT understand the amendment to which they refer was 
adopted Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. SMOOT. It. was. 

Mr. JONES. So that there is no amendment proposed now. 

That all the information I have reg the matter. 
As I understand, the Senate, as in Commit of the Whole, 
nei ed the rate over that provided by the House, and which 
will the item into ec where the question can be 
fully red and thras So I will not ask for a 
re¢ leration, 
‘Ek PRESIDENT. 
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The next reserved amendment will 


ATIVE CLERK. On page 241, 


GOLDSBORO! 
to 


1GH. = Mr. 
the amendment 


President, I 
made in 


to offer an 
Committee of the 


desire 
ndment as 
rhe VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment offered t 
or from Maryland to the amendment 
the Whole will be stated. 
the Leets.arive Cirrk. The ator 
I to amend the amendment adopted as in Com: 
Whoie by striking out “40” and inserting “ 60,” 


by the Sen- 
adopted as in Committee 
Sen from Maryland pro- 
ittee of the 
So as to read: 
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parasols, and sunshades, covered with material! 
not embroidered or appliquéd, 60 per cent ad 


Par. 15 


other t 


54. Uml 


jan paper 


rellas, 
or Lace, 
valor 


The VICE 
Senator from 
accomplish 
sin Cr 
Mr. 
ment 
in the 
desire 


Mr. 


Di, 


PRESIDENT. 
Mi 


vail 


The Chair desires to state to the 
iryland that what he desires to accomplish can 
d by refusing to concur in the amendment made 
ymmittee of the Whole. 
GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I trust the an 
adopted as in Committee of the Whole to the rate provided 
issed by the House will not be concurred in I 
few remarks relative to the matter, 
when this paragraph was taken up for consid- 
ration time ago the amendment adopted by the House, 
providing a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem on umbrellas, para- 
s a and sunshades, was stricken out, and the amendment pro- 
pe l by the Finance Committee restoring the 1922 rate of 40 
per cent ad valorem was adopied. 
{ 


end- 


to s i al 


some 


This action is practically a 
ieath blow to a once thriving industry largely centered in and 
around New York City, and in parts of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. 

The umbrella manufacturer is more of an assembler than a 
manufacturer. He takes his materials, practically manufac- 
tured, and assembles them into the umbrella. Umbrellas are 
all handmade in single units, and it requires the same amount 
of labor to produce an umbrella in America as in any foreign 
country. The advantages of mass production and special ma- 
chinery are denied umbrella manufacturers by the peculiar 
nature of the article they make. The American worker can 
produce no more and no better umbrellas in a given time than 
his foreign competitor, so that the labor cost is fully as much 
more than the foreign as the difference in the hourly wage. 

Umbrellas and parasols are universally used. To the wealthy, 
perhaps, they are not as great a necessity as to those in more 
humble walks of life. But to the average man or woman an 
umbrella or parasol is as much a part of the wardrobe as a hat 
coat. 

In 1864 Clyde & Black, importers and manufacturers, located 
at 683 Broadway, presented a treatise on the advantages of the 
umbrella, said treatise being on file at the Library of Congress. 
Permit me to guote the opening paragraphs of their exposition 
of this subject, which was, at that time, a more or less unique 


one: 


or 


it practical gen- 


whose diversified occu- 


be possibly believed, by the eminently 
eration, that a people like the Americans, 
pations continually expose them to the chances and changes of a 
proverbially fickle sky, had ever been ignorant of the blessings bestowed 
yn them by that dearest and truest friend in need and in deed, the 
umbrella? Can you, gentle reader, for instance, realize to yourself the 
idea of a man not possessing such a convenience for rainy weather? 

It is true that some young men, of irregular minds and erratic habits, 
affect to scoff at ing individuals who, grateful for 
the services vouchsafed by the umbrella, rank it among the dearest and 
most indispensable of their household possessions. But we care not 
their jest and their ridicule; while we have the proud satisfaction 
ering them, at a later date, among the most steadfast adherents 
formerly despised article, which they, sobered down by 
and domesticity, carry with a conscious dignity, most fully 
for their previous lack of faith in its manifold virtues. 

In fact, there something about the 
bearer with a peculiar and, surely, we may cail it 
Such men, we feel certain at the first glance, are not 
pation, do they yield to the seductions of the casinos. They are 
essentially family men; and just as the baton is the symbol of the 
field marshal, the club the emblem of our police, so is the umbrella the 
distinguishing mark of the respectable pater familias. 

Strange to say, it is a fact, 1oly enough, bul 
true, that our forefathers, scarce 70 years meekly 
ing of the pitiless storm without that protection vouchsafed 
descendants by a kind fate and talented inventors The fact 
of the numerous conveniences of life which 
tion, o long a time has passed 
contriva which, in some 

passed into oblivion. 
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to-day are the same as when this glowing eulogy of 
the umbrella written. Protection for the person from 
inclement weather, whether it be from rainfall or the sun’s rays, 
demanded by everyone who must forth into the open, 
whether bent on business or pleasure. 

Umbrellas and parasols have been produced in this country 
for many years. The total volume of business of American um- 
brella and parasol manufacturers, as shown by the Department 
of Commerce Census of Manufactures for the years 1923, 1 
and 1927, is as follows: 


Conditions 


was 


is 59 


n95 





1930 


Number of concerns. ..............<<..... 
Average number of wage earners... 
Total wage ° ° 
Average yearly wages. 
Value of products 

Per cent of wages to total value 


187 

in 3, 776 
_ $3, 734, 831 
$990 

$28, 395, 233 


13.1 


3, 73 


| 3, 308 
$3, 696, 014 | 


$3, 411, 261 
$993 $1, 031 
$27, 299, 431 | $23, 156, 400 
13.2 | 14.7 


It will be noted that there is a steady decrease in all items, 
with the exception of average wages and percentages of wages 
to total values. The former are, of course, controlled by gen- 
eral conditions and not by the industrial situation in this par- 
ticular industry. 

The inerease of percentage of wages to total value of products 
indicates that the unit value has decreased, for the number of 
units depends upon number of wage earners, with little regard 
to unit values. The lower the unit value the larger the per- 
centage of labor represented in the total cost of the umbrella. 
It requires nearly as much labor to make a $2.50 umbrella as 
one that sells for $7.50, and where on the higher-priced umbrella 


cheaper article it would probably represent 25 per cent total 
cost. These reductions were even greater in 1928 than in the 
preceding four years, although there is no specific figures to 
show, but this conclusion is drawn from a general knowledge of 
the business. A number of large and long-established firms 


ruptey or liquidation. 

While the importance of the umbrella business in total volume 
may not be impressive when compared with some others, yet its 
prosperity is vital to those engaged in it, whether as manufac- 
turers or skilled workers. Furthermore, because of its long 
standing, it is all the more difficult for the wage earners to 
find places in other industries, in none of which can their 
mechanical skill, acquired by years of application in this trade, 
be applied. 

The importance of the umbrella to the general welfare of the 
publie is also entitled to consideration. The value of the um- 
brella in avoiding those forms of sickness brought on by ex- 
posure is reeognized. In the protection of clothing it has a 
clear economic value. 
qualities. 
turers are being driven by the increasing pressure of foreign 
competition at lower prices, are of little avail for these purposes. 
And to this fact may be attributed, at least in part, the de 
crease in use of umbrellas and, as a possible consequence, the 
inerease in respiratory diseases shown by health statistics. 

The importation of umbrellas and parasols fall into two 
classes: (1) Those from the continent of Europe and (2) those 
from the Far East. 
and are classed as parasols. 
sols and sunshades. 
have driven the American manufacturer completely out of the 
market for cheap cloth-covered women’s and children’s parasols, 
only two or three manufacturers producing any, and these only 
of the better grade. 

The importations from Europe up to within the last four 
or five years were mostly from England and France, the former 
of high-class men’s umbrellas and the latter fancy silk umbrellas 
with novelty handles. The small volume of these imports and 
the high price of the articles prevented their disturbing the 
American manufacturer, who could and did produce good and 
alluring umbrellas, and his familiarity with the demands of 
the home market enabled him to compete on a fairly equitable 
basis. 

The trend of importations of umbrellas and parasols is very 
strongly in the direction of lower values and larger number of 
pieces. 

While the total value of importations may not be impressive, 
the number of pieces is what cuts into the earnings of American 
labor and the American manufacturer’s business, and this 
was fifteen times as great in 1927 as in 1924, the figures being: 


These do not include paper para- 


$75, 639 
81, 46 
163, 275 
152, 619 


These figures are taken from the statement of the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce of New York to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, and are apparently 
understated, so far as a check may be made against reports 
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| ther add to 


|} on umbrellas of 40 per cent is the lowest ever imposed on 
have recently gone out of the umbrella business through bank- | 


| cover, and the handle, none of which are produced by thy 


That is, the good umbrella possesses these | 
The cheaper grades, to which American manufac- | 


| Celluloid 
The latter are almost entirely from Japan | 





The volume and prices of these imports | 


DdI7 
ede . 
received Government 
sources. 

Six hundred thousands umbrellas and parasols is a substan- 
tial number, as our total domestic output for 1927 was less than 
9,000,000 pieces. These imports in 1927 were sufficient to have 
kept two large factories busy the entire year, and correspond 
with the decrease in number of employees in American fat 
tories in the respective years. 

The figures compiled from Government sources clearly show : 

First. In domestic umbrellas constant and accelerating 
crease in total value, unit value, and number. 

Second. In imported umbrellas constant increase in 
value and number of umbrellas, accelerated by constantly 
creasing unit prices. 

These tendencies cut the American manufacturer both 
as stated above. 

These advantages, added to the saving in duty on materials 
when they are made up into umbrellas, creates a condition 
which will inevitably and soon bring complete destruction to 
the business of umbrella manufacturing in America if allowed 


by the umbrella manufacturers from 


de 


total 


dle- 


ways, 


| to continue. 
labor may represent only 10 per cent of the total cost on the | 


The American manufacturer of umbrellas and parasols has 
also to contend with factory laws and restrictions which fur- 
his costs, over and above the higher and 


wiges 


salaries paid. 
With the exception of the Underwood tariff, the present rate 


this 
article. 

I ask attention to this statement, because I think it is the 
gist of the whole matter: 


The component parts of an umbrella are the frame, the 


vin 


brella manufacturers. All of these are imported in cons 


| able quantities and used by American manufacturers. 


Under the existing rates these component parts ¢ 
following ad valorem duties: 
Umbrella frames 50 


Silk and silk mixtures. ad “ a an 


Handles (which are mostly celluloid) ~~~ - a 60 
When these parts are assembled into the complete 
by foreign labor, they come in as a whole at 40 per cent ad 
valorem. In other words, the component parts carry a higher 
tariff than does the finished article. 
The tariff bill as amended by the Senate Finance Committee 
increases these duties on component parts still further: 


umbrella 


Per cent 
Br little eias 60 
Silk and silk mixtures ae 60 
handles 


ts 75 
In the face of this the Senate Finance Committee reduced the 
rate on umbrellas of the House bill from 60 per cent to the old 
rate of 40 per cent, for what reason it is difficult to conjecture, 
as no hearing was given on this schedule. 
If there is to be protection for American labor, certainly there 
should not be such discrimination in favor of the foreign manu- 


| facturer and foreign labor as this. 


The general rule laid down in the tariff bill is that in manu- 
factured articles, in the absence of any specific rule, the duty 
shall be paid on the finished article at the rate fixed for the 
component material of chief value. 

In the case of umbrellas it stands in its simplest form: The 
manufactured article shall pay 50 per cent less duty than the 
materials of which it is composed. 

The saving on duty under the Senate provision is more than 
sufficient to pay the cost of manufacture, so that the complete 
umbrella can be brought in for a total duty less than on its 
component parts. 

This is a complete reversal of the theory and argument behind 
the whole tariff policy. 

The umbrella industry has been suffering from decreasing 
business for the past five years., This has resulted in keen 
domestic competition and drastic reductions in prices, until 
there is no longer much, if any, profit to be obtained; and many 
substantial concerns have liquidated their 
than continue to take losses, 

Their business has not been taken over by other dom: 
concerns but has drifted to foreign markets; so that, while 
domestic production has fallen off at an.appalling rate, imports 
of umbrellas and parasols have correspondingly increased. 

The House rate of 60 per cent should be restored to the 
Senate bill at the very least, so as to save some of the vanishing 
business of the manufacturers and the employment of the more 
than 3,000 skilled workers who have spent so many years in 
this old and respectable industry as to be unfitted to take up 


businesses rather 








bao 
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an new employment which will afford them a reasonable 
liy wave 

If tl discriminato rate of 40 per cent r umbrellas pre 
vial it ll mean that the protection offered the frame makers, 
t ilk manufacture! and the handle met their present 
r j eased rates will le to nothing, and the importation of 
th element under the egular schedules will cease, and the 
will come in as con ete umbrellas at the lower rate. 

Mr. President, because of that very outstanding reason—that 
the component pat ' placed at a higher rate than the 
finished product { I hope the Senate committee amend 
ment to the House bill will not be concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDEN! rhe question is on concurring in 
the amend! t made as in Committe he Whole [Putting 
the q ion.} The Chair is in de t 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we had better have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and tl le lative clerk 
pl eded to call the roll 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called) I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drenren] to the Sena- 
to om Arizona [Mr. HaypEen] and will vote I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (whe his name was called) I transfer my 
pair to the wnior Se: r from Alabama [M 1 K}] and will 
vol I vote “ yea 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called) I am paired 
with tl junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. B <| and there- 
fore thhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote | 
-- 

‘| roll call was concluded 

M GEORGE Il transfer my pair with tl enator from 
Colorado [Mr. PHipi to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Br IN] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

h WATSON. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from Penn 


s i [Mr. Gr pY]| and vote “nay. 
l \ pair with the senior Senator 

from Towa |Mr. Steck], who is absent. I am given to unde! 
stund that if present Le would vote as I intend to vote. There- 
fore I vote “ vea 

Mr. SULLIVAN I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brock] to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DALE] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the Senator from Maryland |Mr. Typines] voted? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. METCALF. Not knowing how he would vote, I with 
draw my vote 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On this question the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGner] is paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Sreck]. If present, the Senator fror 





rene 


n lowa would vote 
and the Senator from New York would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS I have been requested to announce the following 
eneral 





pairs: 

(he Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexep] with the Senator 
from: Arkansas |Mr. Ropinson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with tl 
Utah [Mr. King]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Grenn] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BAarkK.ry]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastincs] with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona {[Mr. AsHurRsT]; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Pine] with the Senator 
from Virginia |Mr. SwANSon]; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 24, as follows: 
YEAS—35 





Biaine Frazier McKellar Schall 
Ble . George Moses Sheppard 
Borah Glass Norbeck Simmons 
Brookhart Harris ‘ Norris Smoot 
Capper Harrison Nye Stephens 
Connally Heflin Overman Thomas, Okla, 
Couzens Howell Pittman Trammell 
Cutting Jones Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Vietcher La Vollette Robinson, Ind 
NAYS—24 

Allen Greene McNary Sullivan 
Baird Hale Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Bingham Hatfield Patterson Townsend 
Fess Hebert Robsion, Ky Vandenberg 
Goff Johnson Shortridge Walcott 
Goldsborough McCulloch Stciwer Watson 

NOT VOTING—37 
Ashurst Bratton Caraway Deneen 
Barkley Brock Copeland Dill 
Black Broussard Dale Gillett 
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Glenn Kendrick Reed Wagner 

Gould Keyes Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass, 
Grundy King Shipstead Waterman 
Hastings McMaster Smith Wheeler 

i Metcalf Steck 

Ilayden Phipy Swanson 

Kean Ping Tydi £ 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
mendment. 

The LecIsLaTive CLerkK. The next amendment is in para- 
raph 1556, page 241, line 9, where the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, struck out “bleached beeswax, 30 per 
cent” and inserted “ beeswax, 25 per cent.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, this reservation was 
made by the senior Senator from New York [Mr. CoreLanp]. 
I am not particularly interested in the reservation, but if pos- 
sible I think it would be the courteous thing to let it go over 
a little while and see if the Senator from New York returns. 
I am not sure as to what amendment he proposes to offer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I doubt very much whether the 
Senator from New York will be in the city to-day, from what 
he told me on Saturday. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Having made my statement, I leave 
the matter with the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole.* 

Mr. BLAINE. I had assumed this might go over. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. CoprEtaNp], I understand, desires 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. DILL. I hope the Senator will offer the amendment now. 
We ought to dispose of this amendment to-day. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I understood the senior Sena- 
tor from New York proposed to offer an amendment to place ¢ 
10 per cent ad valorem duty on crude beeswax. My disposi- 
tion is to reject the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole and leave crude beeswax on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As it was reported by the 
Senate committee? 

Mr. BLAINE. As reported by the Senate committee. I will 
make a short statement as to why crude beeswax should be 


| placed on the free list. 


Beeswax is a by-product in the production of honey. Crude 
beeswax is a very important element to those whd produce 
honey. Under modern conditions of producing honey, in order 
to make the business profitable, it becomes necessary for the 
beekeeper to have made what is know as a foundation comb. 
That foundation comb may be a square made out of a very 


| thin veneer of wood, and around the inside surface of that 


yea,” | 


Senator from | 


which contains the honey is pressed a layer of crude beeswax, 
with the cells in which the honey is deposited by the bees 
pressed in form. If the beekeeper is compelled to pay too high 
a price for crude beeswax, which particularly is used in the 
manufacturing of the foundation comb, if he is burdened with 
too high a tax, the business of the ordinary beekeeper can not 
be profitable. 

Moreover, if the ordinary beekeeper does not use a founda- 
tion comb, then, of course, the bees themselves must make the 
comb, which is economically unsound. The bee is busily en- 
gaged in the honey business and should not be compelled to 
produce the comb foundation. 

In 1928 the importations of crude beeswax and other animal 


| wax, Which is sometimes used as a substitute, but in a small 


pepe 


quantity, amounted to 4,387,333 pounds. It is unknown just 
what the exports were in 1928. 

The imports of bleached beeswax in 1928 amounted to only 
237,310 pounds. The exports of honey in 1927 amounted to 
12,035,000 pounds, of a value of over a million dollars, while 
the imports of honey in that year amounted to only 362,000 
pounds. But the total domestic production of honey is about 
200,000,000 pounds a year, and inasmuch as there is about 1 
pound of beeswax out of every 20 pounds of honey, there must 
1ave been produced in this country about 10,000,000 pounds of 
beeswax. 

The beeswax that is used for the foundation comb is returned 
by the honey producer to those who make the foundation comb. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We are now importing about 
90 per cent of the crude beeswax consumed in the United States, 
are we not? 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no; I doubt whether it is 90 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The importations are very 
heavy? 
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Mr. BLAINE. They amonnt to 
junior Senator from Michigan 
per cent of the consumption. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am informed it is 90 
cent; but SO per cent is near enough for our purpose. 


4,387,000 


sucgcests that 


and the 
about SO 


pounds, 
that 1s 


per 
The im 


ports are increasing and the domestic production is decreasing. | 


Is not that true? 

Mr. BLAINE. I think that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the domestic production 
is decreasing for the reasons stated by the Senator, that 
who are keepers of using the 
rather than beeswax. 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not true also—and this 
is a very important item—that the production of beeswax is de 
creasing in all parts of the world, in every country, for the same 
reason? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have no doubt ab 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
harder to get beeswax at any price, and it is very ne« 
for the users of crude beeswax to import it. Therefore, if a 
duty is levied, it will be passed on to the consumers, 
of the very heavy importations. 

Mr. BLAINE. Not on to the consumers, but 
passed on to the very men and women who are producing honey 
because they must buy crude wax in foundation comb form. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. BLAINE. The reason why there has been a reduction 
in the production of beeswax is this, that comb honey, or honey 
used in the comb, has become very popular. Not a 


bees are bees to make honey 


ut that. 
Cssary 


because 


pa ssed 


comb is returned to the bee 
lost. 

The only source of beeswax is from what is known as strained 
honey. So the beekeeper who strains his honey and sells it in 
the liquid form instead of the comb form has some production 
of beeswax. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator has partially answered the question 
I had in mind, but I want to ask him why it is, if what he says 
is accurate, that the bee industry 
larly now of my State 
The bee association of my own State maintain that a tariff on 
beeswax is highly important to their industry, and if the 
Senator’s statement were accurate that the honey producers 
do not get anything for their beeswax, why do they have any 
interest in this? I am sure that not all the honey made in the 
State of Washington is strained by any manner of means. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
consin yield to me? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. 
as in the fact that 
whale oil? 

Mr. DILL. No; I do not think that possible, because I think 
the people engaged in the bee industry are a very intelligent 
class of people, and know what they want and why they want it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I probably can throw 
light on the proposition the Senator from Washington 
suggested. 

Let me say to the Senator that the director of honey market- 
ing in the marketing department of the agricultural markets in 
my State wired to me asking that crude beeswax be made 
dutiable. The next day he directed a letter to me. I had 
wired to him asking if it were not a fact that a tariff on crude 
beeswax would increase the cost of beekeeping. In 
that telegram he wrote: 


industry. That beeswax is entirely 


Wis- 


the farm bureau asked for a tariff on 


has 


answer to 


This is in answer to your wire of March 10. 
telegram under date of March 6. 


You may cancel my 


Then he explained why the telegram was sent out, 


I quote 
further from his letter: 


I can see hardship on the part of the smal] beekeeper if this tariff 
bil was passed. To the larger or commercial beekeeper the 25 per cent 
tariff would be helpful, as he will have more wax to sell than he would 
buy in foundation. 

Professor Wilson, of the university, and secretary of the Wisconsin 
Beekeepers’ Association, has taken the position of opposing this tariff. 
He and I have had several talks on this matter, and neither of us is 
familiar enough with the situation to favor passage of such a tariff. 


I quote now from the secretary of the beekeeper’s association 
of my State. 
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and I am speaking particu- | 
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mercial trade. So that if we put a tariff on crude beeswax, I 
understand that in order to protect those who process bleached 
beeswax it will be necessary to impose an additional ad valo 
rem tax on bleached beeswax. 
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into the United States. That fact simply in turn emphasizes 
the further fact that this is a new field of operation for an 
agricultural by-product, and the statistics, therefore, support 
the request for a tariff upon crude beeswax. 

In the second place, as to the farmer’s relationship to crude 
beeswax, I read the testimony of one of the largest beekeepers 
in the country: 


rhe claim that beekeepers are using more beeswax than they produce 
since the Great War, the production of 
to the extracted form. We should estimate that 
of all honey now produced in the States is ex- 
There is no extracted-honey producer but what produces 
beeswax more than he uses in the form of comb 
foundation, unless he is new at the business and is building up equip- 
ment 


is not trus In recent years, 
honey has 
at least 
tracted 


large 


gone largely 
75 per cent 


quantities of 


Therefore, so far as this beekeeper’s testimony is concerned— 
and I am quoting Mr. A. G. Woodman, of A. G. Woodman Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
if A. G. Woodman Co. are not in fact processors of beeswax? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. They are both processors and pro- 
ducers, 

Mr. BLAINE. The larger part of their business is processing 
and making beekeepers’ supplies, such as the foundation comb 
and hives and all that sort of thing. The name is very familiar 
to those who know something about honey producing. Of course, 
this company is one of the largest processors in the United 
States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is a very curious thing, if a tariff 
is a detriment to the processor, that I suddenly discover one of 
the largest processors in the country earnestly recommending 
the rate as it now stands in the amendment. Whether or not 
he is a processor, the fact remains that he is an acknowledged 
expert in bee products and bee production. If he is a proces- 
sor, then, according to the argument of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, he is opposing his own welfare, because he is recom- 
mending to the Senate to do precisely the thing that the amend- 
ment asks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Nel ka? 

Mr VANDENBERG. I pield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say, before I propound my inquiry 
to the Senator from Michigan, that I have not any interest in 
the matter except to get at the true state of facts as it exists. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is all I desire. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have listened very attentively to the ex- 
planation given by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Biatne) 
and to the letter from which the Senator from Michigan has 
just quoted. I want to ask the Senator whether the company 
or the gentleman, whose letter has been read in part, is not en- 
gage] in making the little frames and putting inside of those 
little frames a foundation made out of beeswax upon which the 
bees will build the honeycomb? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish I could answer the Senator, but 
I can not. Iam not sufficiently familiar with the technique of 
the operation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know anything about the gentleman 
of whom the Senator speaks, but if I had the article here I 
could show the Senator what I mean. The crude beeswax is 
put around on the inside of the frame. Any person or firm 
engaged in the business of making that little frame and putting 
beeswax in it as a foundation for the bees to work on would, 
of course, be desirous of having his business protected. On the 
other hand, the man who bought the frame thus prepared and 
had the bees and put the frames in their hives for them to work 
on would be interested in buying the frames with the beeswax 
inside as cheaply as he could, of course. 

It seems to me that I can see, therefore, a controversy be 
tween the man who sells beeswax in the form I have mentioned 
and the bee man who is engaged in the produetion and sale of 
honey. A tariff would add a little bit to the price and would 
protect the man who is engaged in putting the beeswax in the 
frame, but at the same time, if that be true, the beekeeper and 
the ultimate consumer would have to pay a little higher price 
for the honey !f honey were bought in the comb. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will give the Senator a different type 
of testimony now. I will leave Mr. Woodman’s letter simply 
with the further observation that at least in my home State 
Mr. Woodman’s word on anything in relation to bees would be 
taken as orthodox. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the 
that I am controverting the gentleman. 
a lot more about the subject than I do. 
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reach is a solution of the apparent controversy. I do not know 
that he is engaged in this business at all, but if he is it might 
give us the viewpoint which he possesses as distinguished from 
the viewpoint of the man who bought his materials and was 
really engaged in the production and sale of honey. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The junior Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. BLAINE] quoted an official of the University of Wisconsin 
and an officer of the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Association as 
opposed to a tariff on crude beeswax. 

Offsetting that exhibit is the precisely contrary testimony of 
Mr. Kelty, who is not only secretary of the Michigan Beekeep- 
ers’ Association but who is also officially connected with the 
Michigan State College, which was formerly the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Mr. Kelty’s testimony is that a tariff on crude 
beeswax is of tremendous importance to the farmer himself who 
is in the bee business. He specifically points out that unbleached 
wax, the crude product, is selling for commercial purposes in 
New York at 31 cents, whereas the New York quotation upon 
the domestic article is 37 cents, and he insists that this is typi- 
eal of the differential against which the domestic producer of 
crude beeswax has to contend. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding that beekeepers’ asso- 
ciations throughout the Middle West and the far West have 
very generally indorsed the amendment as it was adopted by 
the Senate and of which I was the author. Since the amend- 
ment was adopted I confess I have felt there was some discrimi- 
nation in it against the finished or processed beeswax, because 
processed beeswax has had a protection of 25 per cent, whereas 
its raw product has been upon the free list. Under the amend- 
ment as we adopted it the raw product and the processed product 
both are on the dutiable list at 25 per cent ad valorem. It 
cecurs to mre that that may involve an unfair differential against 
the domestic processor of beeswax; and, of course, we have got 
to maintain the beeswax processing industry in order to have 
a market for the crude product if we succeed in encouraging its 
increased production at home. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CopreLanp], who has taken 
a great deal of interest in this phase of the question, discussed 
a possible compromise amendment with me one day last week. 
I understand that if he were here he would offer as a substitute 
an amendment proposing a 10 per cent ad valorem duty upon 
crude beeswax, and either a duty of 25 or 30 per cent upon 
bleached beeswax. The Tariff Commission informs me that if 
crude beeswax be given a 12 per cent ad valorem duty, a 25 per 
cent duty upon bleached beeswax measures, as nearly as any- 
body can figure it out from existing information, the proper 
compensation for the finished product. I am impressed with the 
verity of those fizures, because 12 per cent upon the raw product 
just about equals the differential in quotations at New York 
upon the domestic and the imported raw product. 

If we were to change the amendment to the basis indicated, 
namely, 12 per cent on crude beeswax and 25 per cent upon 
bleached beeswax, it should have no effect whatever upon the 
price of candles or any other commodity into which bleached 
beeswax goes, because the rate in the existing law on bleached 
beeswax is 25 per cent. Therefore, Mr. President, I think I 
owe it to the Senator from New York, in his absence, to sub- 
ntit some form of a composition for study in conference, and I 
will take the liberty of changing the proposal, as I understand 
he intended to offer it, to conform with the figures from the 
Tariff Commission. 

I move as an amendment to paragraph 1556, as a substitute 
for the amendment adopted as in Committee of the Whole, to 
insert: 


Beeswax, ernde, 12 per cent ad valorem; bleached, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Let me repeat that if the amendment were adopted it would 
not change the existing duty upon bleached beeswax, and there- 
fore it should not in any sense affect the price of candles or any 
other commodity into which it goes. Secondly, it is not unfair 
to the bleaching or processing end of the business to assess a 
12 per cent duty upon the raw material; and, thirdly, a 12 per 
cent duty on the raw product actually measures the difference 
in the New York prices between the domestic and foreign prod- 
uct. Therefore, I submit the amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield for a question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator states that the differential be- 
tween 12 per cent ad valorem on crude and 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem on the bleached beeswax is the difference in the price per 
pound of beeswax in New York. Is that correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is mistaken in his quota- 
tion. I say that 12 per cent on the raw product represents the 
differential in the New York price, 
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would have 24 per cent for one and 50 per cent for 
otber: so that the Senator from Michigan has provided 
by his amendment practically what it is claimed is needed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think there can be any serious 
quarrel with the suggestion 

Mr. BLAINE. Ten per cent ad valorem 
with 25, and 25 per cent with GO per cent. 
processor’s view, 25 per cent does not quite meet the differentia 
I am not discussing the matter, however, from his viewpoint, 
although I think it is important to take into account that ele- 
mei, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am told by the Tariff Commission 
expert that the New York price of the finest quality of beeswax 
is around 47 cents, which is only 10 or 12 cents more than the 
price of the crude product, which shows that there is not a 
serious intervening cost involved in the processing of beeswax, 
Under the relationship between 


circumstances, certainly 

12 and 25 is and yet it afford the domestic 
beekeeper the first chance he has had at the domestic beeswax 
market. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I should like to read into the 
Recorp two paragraphs from a letter from the Chief of 
Bureau of Entomology of the United States Department of Agri 
culiure, dated March 6, 1930. That letter states: 
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Mr. President, I think that is very clear and states the propo 
sition exactly. If we induce the beekeepers of 
increase their production beyond the possibility of consumption, 
we are simply leading them into a situation where the price olf 
their honey will go down; in other words, we are creating a 
competitive condition within the industry that in will 
cause it to sting itself to death. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 
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Mr. BLAINE. The Senator misunderstood me. I was talk- 
ing about the consumption of honey. Honey is the important 
product of the beekeeper. There sre 200,000,000 pounds of 
honey produced annually in this country. It is difficult to sus- 
tain the consumption of that amount of honey. Beeswax is only 
one-twentieth of that. So, if we stimulate the beeswax four 
times our present production, we are stimulating the honey pro- 
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in order to present these records. It will not take long, because | 
I do not expect to make any speech; but I did not want to | 
break into the other discussion unless it was necessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the | 
Senator can refrain until we have a vote on the matter just dis- 
cussed, if possible. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is just what I was trying to arrange. 

Mr. WATSON. If the Senator will kindly wait, we can get 
throuch, I think, in the next two or three minutes, and go into 
executive session. 

Mr. BLEASE. I thought perhaps the Senator would set an 
hour for the consideration of the matter. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows how uncertain senatorial 
debate is, and nobody knows how long it will last. 

Mr. BLEASE. I will not interfere with the 
right now. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 
along for a little while. 

Mr. BLEASE. I want to get these matters in the Recorp, and 
I should like to have the Senator from Nebraska present when I 
present them 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. I will see that the Senator is here 
when the time comes for an executive session. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, has any limitation been placed 
upon debate? 

Mr. WATSON. 
instance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not yet. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
be through in a little while. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
is recognized 

Mr. WALSH of 


proceedings 


I think we might run 


No; there is no limitation on debate in this 


There ought to be. I shall 


The Senator from Massachusetts 
Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have only 
a very brief statement to make about this amendment. 

Under the nt law crude beeswax is on the free list and 
bleached beeswax is dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem. The 
House left crude beeswax on the free list, and made the rate 
duty on bleached beeswax 30 per cent ad valorem. The 
left crude beeswax on the free list, and restored the 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on bleached beeswax. 

f the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
adopted in Committee of the Whole, struck 
“bleached” out of the language in the House bill in | 
1556, which had the effect of placing a rate of 25} 
valorem on both crude and bleached beeswax. 

I have had protests from both the bleachers of crude beeswax | 
and users of bleached beeswax. The bleachers of crude bees- | 
Wax assert that it is unfair to them to have the same rate of 
duty their raw product and their finished that the 
ndment of the Senator from Michigan, which was adopted, 
does not provide any compensatory duty on bleached beeswax 
for » 25 per cent duty on crude beeswax. Now the Senator 
evidently is trying to correct that. Therefore he is proposing 
n duty on crude beeswax of 12 per cent, and leaving the duty in 
the bill as it stands at 25 per cent on bleached beeswax. 

That very singular thing to do, in view of the fact, as 
the Senator from Utah knows, that the bleached-beeswax inter- 
appeared before the Finance Committee asking to have 
crude beeswax put on the free list and a 50 per cent duty on 
bleached beeswax. Am I 


orrect? 
Mr. SMOOT. I think that is correct. 
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the duty upon their raw product from the free list to a duty of 
12 per cent. 


Aside from these interests, how about the consumer? 

You may argue to me that putting a duty of 12 per cent upon 
crude beeswax and putting a duty of 25 per cent on bleached 
beeswax will not increase the cost of the comb which the bee 
uses in making the honey and increase the cost of candles. If 
that will not happen by reason of increasing the cost of the 
raw product, then you might as well argue that putting a duty 
on hides here will not increase the price of leather and shoes, 
and putting a duty on wool will not increase the cost of woolen 
clothing, and putting a duty on 
increase the price of cotton cloth 

rhe trouble here is, if we put a duty of 12 per cent on the 
basic raw material, crude beeswax, and even if we give no 
more protection to the bleacher, yet the public have to pay for 
the 12 per cent increase in the imported raw product. 

In view of the record of imports into this country—we im- 
port 90 per cent of this crude beeswax, and it is going’ down and 
down here, not because of imports, but because people are going | 
out of the business—I can not sce anything just to be done here 
except to adopt the amendment which the Finance Committee 


long-staple cotton will not 
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recommended, making the rate on bleached beeswax 25 per cent 
and putting the crude beeswax on the free list. 

I can not support the compromise amendment suggested in 
the name of the Senator from New York, because you can not 
convince me that a duty of 12 per cent upon the basic raw 
product which is used in making these combs will not mean an 
increased price for the comb and will not also mean an increased 
price for the various manufactures from bleached beeswax, 
such as candies and all like products. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator’s argument just made 
is to the effect that because the bleached-beeswax manufacturer 
or processor wants more tariff, we should,not give anything to 
the producer of the raw material. It seems to me that is no 
reason for not giving the producer of the raw material some- 
thing if he is entitled to have it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the purpose was to show 
that he already is complaining about not having more of a 
spread than 25 per cent, and yet we are proceeding to make his 
spread less; namely, 12 per cent. But there are many other 
reasons I have given. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, the manufacturer always complains 
about the raw material; but certainly the bee producer ought 
to be considered in this matter. 

I confess that I am not as well informed on this subject as I 
should be if I were attempting to give advice on it; but there 
is one phase of this matter that has impressed itself on me, 
and that is that the producers of honey for purposes of making 
their livelihood want a tariff on crude beeswax. The Senator 
from Montana, who seems to have made the closest study of this 
matter, agrees that it will benefit them, but he says that the 


| little farmer who has just a few sets of bees to make some 
| honey for himself will not be bencfited; that he will be bur- 
dened, 


I am not so much concerned about the few cents extra by 
which the farmer is affected who has just two or three sets 
of bees to make a little honey for home use. I am concerned 
about the producers of honey who are making it for purposes 
livelihood. It is an industry that ought to be encouraged 
in this country. It seems to me that a 12 per cent tariff is 
sufficient to show whether it will do any good, and it is not 
so great as to be seriously burdensome as an experiment, 
anyway. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BLaIne] has made out what appears to be rather a good 
the tariff on crude beeswax. As I remember, he 
also made out what appeared to be a very good case for the 
duty of 5% cents a pound on casein. 

In the case of the tariff on casein, I believe every dairy in- 
dustry in the United States asked and insisted upon a duty of 
8 cents. All the organized beekeepers in the United States, so 
far as we are informed here in the Senate, are now insisting on 
the amendment placing crude beeswax on the basis of 25 per 
cent. 

I also have telegrams from the president of the Iowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association and other officials; but there is just one 
that I want to read, and that is because of the experience of 
the man who sends it, and of the position he holds. The tele- 
gram is to me, and it reads: 


The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association indorses tariff amendment of Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG for 25 per cent ad valorem on beeswax, We trust you 
will use your influence for this measure, and vote also. Your efforts 
in behalf of honey-producing industry are appreciated by our asso- 
ciation. 

F. B. Pappock, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 


Besides being secretary and treasurer of the Iowa Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Mr. Paddock is also the head of the bee- 
keeping department which teaches beekeeping at the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural School at Ames, which is, I believe, the outstanding 
agricultural school in America. At least, we claim so in Iowa, 
and I think without much dispute. Mr. Paddock is also, as I 
am reliably informed, the outstanding authority on beekeeping 
and honey-raising in the United States, and he is the head of 
that department in our agricultural school. 

Not knowing very much personally about how honey is pro- 
duced, and not being an expert on the subject, I am willing to 
take the word and the judgment of men who are interested in 
the industry, who represent the industry, and who are experts 
in that industry. It seems to me that all the evidence here, 
notwithstanding what some might say, and how they may criti- 
cize the request of the beekeeping industry over the entire coun- 
try, is conclusive that the beekeepers want this tariff. 

During all the discussion of this bill I have heard but one 
class of industry criticized in the discussion because they did 
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know what they wanted; and that they were not entitled to 
what they wanted; or what they wanted would not do them 
any good. It has been said in regard to practically every 
agricultural product which has been discussed, “ The farmers 
want this, but it will not do them any good.” 

There are a few items in this bill where we can do the farm- 
ers some good. We could have done some good by putting a 
material duty on blackstrap molasses. We could do them some 
good by putting a reasonable tariff on casein, a duty of 8 cents. 
Five and a half cents is not sufficient, according to the men in 
control of the industry. I could name some other items about 
which the same could be said. 


There are 17,000 of them in my State who are members of the 
association to which I have referred, and they want this tariff. 
They think it will do them some good. The men at the head 
of their organization are sure of it, and the expert in charge 
of the department at the Agricultural School of lowa, at Ames, 
is certain that this will accomplish what they think it will ac- 
complish, and they think they are entitled to it. 

I think for once at least in the writing of this bill we should 
give the farmers something they say they want. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I have received a number of 
telegrams from beekeepers’ associations in my State and sur- 
rounding States in that section of the country, all of them 
favoring the duty placed upon beeswax as in Committee of the 
Whole; that is, 25 per cent. 

I believe the beekeepers in general are in favor of this amend- 
ment, and they believe it will help their industry. 
all honey out in the Middle West, and in the Northwest espe- 
cially, is extracted from the comb. The honey can 
shipped in the comb any considerable distance, because it leaks 
out of the comb and a great deal of it is lost. 
heney is extracted and both the honey and the beeswax are sold. 


So the beeswax is quite an item out through the Middle West | 


and the Northwest. The honey industry has grown to a very 
great extent during the last few years and has become quite an 
important industry. 
I am strongly in favor of the 25 per cent duty on beeswax. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 


the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] as a substitute for paragraph 1556. 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. BLAINE. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Goff 
Bingham Goldsborough 
Blaine Greene 
Blease Hale 
Borah Harris 
Bratton Harrison 
Brookhart Hatfield 
Broussard Hebert 
Capper Heflin 
Connally Howell 
Couzens Johnson 
Cutting Jones 
Dale Kendrick 
Dill Keyes 
Fess La Follette 
Fletcher McCulloch 
Frazier McKellar 
George McMaster Smoot 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah just a moment before the vote is 
taken. As I understand it, crude beeswax is on the free list 
under the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. GEORGE. And bleached beeswax, other than 
bleached, is also on the free list under the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. The House left the present law as it was, 


McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Seventy Senators have an- 


white 


and the Senate Finance Committee nrade the bleached beeswax | ( 
| from North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN]; 


dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
and the Senate Finance Committee put it back to 25 per cent. 
Mr. GEORGE. But. even as the Senate amendment now 
stands, any bleached beeswax, whether white or not 
Mr. SMOOT. Or whether crude. 
Mr. GEORGE. Or whether crude, is dutiable at 25 per cent. 
Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 
Mr., WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, my understanding 
is that under the present law all bleached beeswax, which is 
really white beeswax 
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c | the free list. 
We can do something for the beekeepers of the United States. | 





| Senate action already 


Therefore the | 


The House made it dutiable at 30 per cent | 
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Mr. GEORGE. The present law provides a duty of 25 per 
cent ad valorem upon white bleached beeswax. Bleached bees- 
wax other than white is on the free list. Of course, crude is 
likewise. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If it is bleached, it must be white. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose it might be white with- 
out being bleached, but if it is bleached it must be white. 

Mr. GEORGE. In the present law the duty is levied against 
white bleached beeswax only. 

Mr. SMOOT. Bleached beeswax under the present law is on 
The white beeswax is a manufactured product, 
and a great part of it is not beeswax at all; but the crude 
beeswax has always been on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My recollection is that under the 
present law the duty is 25 per cent. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. The amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan fixes the duty on crude beeswax at 12! per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Twelve per cent. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the amendment fails of adoption, what, 
then, will be the status of crude beeswax? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the amendment is not agreed to and the 
taken as in Committee of the Whole is 
concurred in, then both bleached and crude beeswax will carry 


| a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Practically | 


Mr. BRATTON, 


So the effect of the pending amendment, so 


| far as it relates to crude beeswax, is a reduction from 25 per cent 
not be | 


to 12 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Michigan |Mr. Van 
DENBERG], which the clerk will report for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LeGIsLATIVE CLERK. 
in Committee of the Whole 


In lieu of the amendment adopted as 
insert : 

Beeswax, crude, 12 
valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 


per cent ad valorem; bleached, 25 per cent ad 


| ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


| eral pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. TypiNes}. 


Not knowing how 
vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Git.err]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Indiana | Mr. Rosin- 
son]. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee |Mr. Brock]. I do not 
know how he would vote, but I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Barro] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from South Carolina {[Mr. Smirn] to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, has the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. WaLcorr] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not 

Mr. BLEASE. Having a pair with that Senator, 
my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. CoretaNnp] is paired on this question 
with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dengeen] with the Senator 


he would vote on this question, | withhold my 


voted. 


I withhold 


The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gout_p] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kino]; 

The junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Bark.ey] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastinos] with the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. AsHurgsrt]. 
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The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BiIncHAm] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 22, as follows: 

YEAS—41 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 
Norris 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Schall 
Sheppard 
NAYS—22 
Pittman 
Shortridge 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Wagner 
VOTING—33 
Hayden 
Kean 
King 
Metcalf 
Overman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 

So Mr. VANDENBERG’S amendment to the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as 
anrended, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that those who desire to place 
crude beeswax on the free list should now vote “ nay.” 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. The ques- 
tion is upon concurring in the amendment made as in Committee 
of the Whole as amended, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts and Mr. BLAINE 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to eall the roll, 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
= may” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. 
Not knowing how he would vote I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcenrent as on the previous vote as to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samir]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Roprnson], who is necessarily absent. I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr,. DeNEEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GrLLert] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] with the Seantor 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rorinson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator fronr New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] with the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurstT]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] with the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcott] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. BLEase]; and 

The senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrncHam] with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass]. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 11, as follows: 


Allen 
Klaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Dill 


ess 

Goff 
CGoldsborough 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kendrick 
La Follette 
McCulloch 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Watson 


Brookhart 
Fletcher 
razier 
(;eorge 
Hale 
Harris 


Harrison 
Howell 
Keyes 
McKellar 
Norbeck 
Nye 


Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


NOT 
Ashurst 
Raird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blease 
Brock 
Caraway 
Copeland 


Deneen 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
IIastings 
Hawes 


Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stephens 
Tydings 
Walcott 


-alled for 
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YEAS—49 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steck 

NAYS—1l1 
La Follette 
McKellar 
Norbeck 

NOT VOTING—36 


Hawes 
Hayden 
Kean 
King 
Metcalf 
Overman 
Reed 


Allen 
Black 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Couzens 
Dill 

Fess 
Frazier 
Goft 
Goldsborough 


Hale 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idxho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mont. 


Waterman 
McMaster 


McNary 
Moses 


Blaine 
Bratton 
Cutting 


George 
Harris 
Harrison 


Swanson 
Walsh, Mass. 


Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
3ingham 
Blease 
Brock 
Caraway 
Copeland Grundy Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Dale Hastings Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 

So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as 
amended was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
reserved amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Portland cement. The Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, inserted on page 252, after line 21, 
paragraph 1644 of the free list: 


Cement or cement clinker, Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic, 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 37, at the end of line 22, para- 
graph 205, the Senator from South Carolina offers the following 
amendment: 


Deneen 
Fletcher 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 


Robsion, Ky. 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stephens 
Tydings 
Walcott 


Imported by or for the use of, or for sale to, a State, county, parish, 
city, town, municipality, or political subdivision of government thereof, 
for public purposes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
amendment is not in order at this time. 

Mr. BLEASE. I desire to offer an amendment providing to 
place cement on the free list when purchased by States, munici- 
palities, or townships which are now building or have in mind 
to build highways. My State, for instance, has just passed a 
law appropriating $65,000,000 for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
would have to wait until 

Mr. BLEASBE. I am going to ask unanimous consent to have 
the amendment voted on, whether it shall be adopted or not. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the amendment at this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator wait until 

Mr. BLEASE. Just let me finish my statement. It is short. 

The legislature of my State has just passed an act, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has upheld it, appropriat- 
ing $65,000,000 for the improvement of roads. Other States 
and also townships and cities are building improved roads for 
public service and use. It seems to me that when a man has to 
pay taxes to pay the interest on the bonds issued for the im- 
provement of roads and then has to pay taxes to pay the bonds 
themselves, he should not be further taxed by having to pay a 
tariff on cement. If we desire good roads all over the country, 
we should encourage them and not attempt to tax to death 
those who have to pay the taxes in order to get those good 
roads. 

In addition to that, I desire to say that thousands of people 
pay such taxes who never ride on the roads; they do not have 
the opportunity to ride on them. I do not think it is right to 
tax a man three times in order to get cement with which to 
build good roads, whether he uses such roads or not, but espe- 
cially if he never has the opportunity to ride on them. 

I can not see why this amendment should not be adopted 
except on the general principle of the tariff—rob the poor devil 
and make the rich man richer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. | Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to make a statement. 
When the Portland cement item was reached as in Committee 
of the Whole it was put on the free list, as appears on page 252 
between lines 21 and 22. When the bill got into the Senate 
another vote was taken and cement was put upon the dutiable 


advised that the 
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list. Following that vote, I asked unanimous consent that the 
amendment placing cement on the free list be nonconcurred in. 
Unanimous consent was refused at that time. Now, I ask that 
the amendment placing cement on the free list as found on page 
252 between lines 21 and 22 be nonconcurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator object to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the suggestion I make now is 
in conformity with the action taken by the Senate a few days 
ago, and I should like very much to have my request granted 
in order to complete the action taken by the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
cement off the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. It was put on the free list and then 
when the bill got into the Senate it was put back on the dutiable 
list. As I have said, I asked at the time that the amendment 
putting it on the free list should be nonconcurred in, but some- 
one, who probably did not know what the request was, objected. 
Now, I ask that the item be taken from the free list 
formity with the action of the Senate of a few days ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We had a yea and nay vote on it in the 
first instance. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina would 
now be in order. The vote could be taken on 


The Senater now wants to take 


the Senator from South 
voting on it in that way? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
remains, together with the other amendment putting it in the 
dutiable list, which has already been adopted, it will have no 
effect at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. It might have this effect; it would be taken 
from the dutiable list and put on the free list with the condition 
attached which the Senator from South Carolina seeks to im- 
pose. It seems to me that now is the proper time for the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina to offer his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Carolina. 


dutiable list and put it back on the free list? 
it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would not be in order at this 
time, but it would be in order later as an individual amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it seems to me that 
that is not the question. We have now placed cement on the 
dutiable list, but there is a provision in the free list including 
cement. Now, the Senator from Utah asks to amend that by 
striking it out, and the Senator from South Carolina is quite 


I do not think 


introduced by or for the use of public corporations. Accord- 
ingly, it seems to me that the amendment offered now by the 
Senator from South Carolina is pertinent to the course which 
the Senator from Utah now desires to take. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me remark also that if, now, 
we take cement off the free list 

Mr. SMOOT. We have already done that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; we have not. 
it on the dutiable list, but it still 
that is, the language is there—and the Senator now seeks to 
strike out that language. If we do that, then it seems to me 
that the Senator from South Carolina never will have an oppor- 
tunity to offer his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator wants to offer his 
amendment, what he ought to do is to offer the amendment to 
the provision that has been voted upon. by the Senate putting it 
upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no reason why it should 
not be attached to this provision just as well as to the other. 
What the Senator from Utah really seeks to do is to take 
cement absolutely off the free list; and the Senator from South 
Carolina does not want it to be taken absolutely off the free 
list. He wants it to be taken off the free list except with 
reference to importations by public institutions. 

Mr. SMOOT. The regular way to do that is to offer an 
amendment to the amendment that carries the duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but that was disposed of, as 
I understand. The Senator will be charged then with being 
entirely too late. It will be said that he ought to have offered 
his amendment at the time that matter was under considera- 
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the free list was reached. 


We had better have another one. 
the | 


removing the | 
cement item from the free list with the amendment offered by 
What is the objection to | 


| fixing a rate on cement and one putting it on the free list. 
If the amendment putting it on the free list | 


| of the Chair—that 
I will ask the Chair as a parliamentary in- | 
quiry, Is an amendment now in order to take cement from the | 


| ter of time. 


| affect 
|; seems to me to end that. 
| offers his amendment, whatever form it may take, it must affect 


past touching. 
| it will to that extent destroy the effect of the provision which 
| we have now incorporated in the bill. 

content to have it stricken out except as to cement that is | 


We have put | 
remains on the free list— | 
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tion. I can not see how we can amend that provision of the bill 
again. 

Mr. GLASS. Not only has it been disposed of, but there has 
been a reconsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment applies to a sepa- 
rate part, and the Chair would hold that it would be in order 
as an independent amendment later on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because it is a separate amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in order as an amendment 
to the amendment suggested by the Senator from Utah. It 
applies at an entirely different place in the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, let me see if we can get a 
clear understanding. 

As I understand, the Senate has agreed to impose a certain 
specific duty on cement, and a motion to reconsider has been 
made and defeated. Therefore, that becomes a part of the text 
of the bill. That is fixed, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. 

Mr. SWANSON. Except so far as it has not been taken 
from the free list, it seems to me that is fixed. I do not see 
how the Senator from South Carolina can offer an amendment 


| contrary to that except now. 
in con- 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not, either. 


Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Utah did not wait until 
He anticipated, as lL understand. 
SMOOT. It is on the free list now. 

SWANSON. The Senator from Utah anticipated this 
If it had come up at the time we were on the free list, 
the Senator could have moved to strike out and insert this pro 
vision that the Senate has agreed to; but he failed to do that. 
Now the amendment comes up to strike that out. We have two 
contradictory provisions in the bill as it stands at present 


Mr. 
Mr. 
vote. 


one 
This 
is an effort to clear up the contradictery text. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 


Mr. SWANSON. Now the Senator makes a motion to clear 


| up that contradictory text by striking cement off the free list. 
| The Senator from 
| this condition, which it seems to me is the only way we can take 


South Carolina moves to strike it off with 


a vote on it. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Mr. President, if that is the ruling 
later on 


the Senator from South Carolina 


may offer his amendment and have it considered by the Senate— 


no one has any particular cause to complain. It is a mere mat- 
When, however, we have voted to put cement on 
the dutiable list, and a vote has been taken refusing to reconsider 
that vote, I am unable to understand how we can afterwards 
that provision of the bill. The action already taken 
It does seem to me that if the Senator 


that provision of the bill which, as I supposed, has been settled 


Of course, if the Senator’s amendment is adopted, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina applies 


| to some of the House text, and will be in order as an individual 


amendment 
posed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I withdraw my suggestion at 
this time, in order to see if we can not word this amendment of 
the Senator’s in such a way that there will be no question about 
the order of consideration. I want the Senator to understand 
that I have not any objection at all to a vote upon it; but let 
us arrange it so that we can be sure that our action does not 
violate any of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
Chair might rule this way and settle the matter, and then there 
might be an appeal from the decision of the Chair when the 
question came up, and the Senate might not sustain the Chair. 

If unanimous consent is asked that we permit this item to be 
stricken from the free list and have the right to have this 
amendment offered to the text agreed to, then that would clearly 
be in order. 

I ask unanimous consent that we now consent that this item 
shall be taken from the free list, and that immediately the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina shall 
be voted on as an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
[CopELAND] and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean], 
who reserved this amendment, are both out of the city to-day, 
and are not coming back until to-morrow or next day. I 
not think this matter should be taken up in their absence. 

As far as this particular amendment is Concerned everybody 
knows that the fight was made on cement, that a duty was put 


after the reserved amendments have been dis- 


Is there objection? 


do 
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and that reconsideration 


on, was moved and defeated. 
ed of it. This imply a technicality by which it 
remains on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Pre 
draw his amendment 
New Jersey get back? 

\I SWANSON. Cement is 
mit voes over and we consent 
is nothing I that this amendment 
and I would rather have it go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I proposed. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment 
the present 

Mr. BLBASE. Mr. 
amendment over? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 

Mr. SWANSON, I 
The amendment 
the Recorp 

Mr. BLEASE. 
voted on. 

The VICE 


— still 
ident, may I a 
until the 
Then we 


sk the Senator to with 
Senators from New York and 
will fix it up in some way. 

on the free list now. If this 
eun see 


can be offered to; 


will go over for 


President, do I understand that the 
goe 
For the present; yes. 
suggest to the Senator that it go over. 
has been presented, so that it can be read in 
That is satisfactory to me. 
PRESIDENT. The Clerk 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

The LeeIsLatriveE CLERK. On page 253, the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, struck out the proviso beginning in 
line 12, down to and including the word “ government,” in 
line 18. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. 
relating to coal? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
coal: yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked that all of the countervailing duties 
in this bill be stricken out. It was done at the request of the 


will state the next 


President, is that the retaliatory provision 


That is the countervailing duty on 


State Department, which called particular attention to the fact | 
and | 


that it violated certain treaties between our Government 
governments interested in these products. We have no treaty 
with Canada; and this countervailing duty upon coal, 
understand, really applies only to Canada, and virtually the 
same thing is true of lumber. 


cerned, I have no objection to putting the countervailing duty 
on coal and on lumber. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, is it not true that the State 
Department has changed its position since its earlier statement 
and now 
reference to countervailing duties? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not received any letter to that effect. 

Mr. MOSES. I think that is the fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. gut as far as coal and lumber are concerned, 
virtually the only country involved is Canada; and we have 
no treaty with Canada. 

Mr. SWANSON. And Canada has refused to make a treaty 
with the United States. It would be absolute folly to give her 


everything she wants when she refuses to make a commercial | 


treaty with us, 

Mr. SMOOT. Particularly when she places a duty upon these 
very articles from America. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, if there is a disposition to put 
this provision in without discussion, I have no desire to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I ask the Senator from Utah if 
the State Department did not submit a statement or a letter 
suying that if the countervailing duties were to be retained in 
the bill, they desired that the matter should be left to the 
discretion of the President after diplomatic negotiations? 

Mr. SMOOT They did request that in the letter; but in the 
case of the countervailing duties upon coal and lumber, which 
affect only the United States and Canada, since Canada has no 
treaty whatever with the United States, and refuses to make 


one, I see no reason why they should not be retained in the | 


bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator from Wisconsin will permit 
me, if a treaty is made with Canada it will have to be sent 
back to the Senate. The Senate will act on it, tet the Pres 
dent. Why should the President have power to refuse to im- 
pose this duty pending negotiations? 
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That | 


for it to be stricken out, there | 


I just want it | jimitation, so far as I am personally concerned. 





as 1 | 
Therefore, as far as I am Con- | 
| tically just two sections of the country. 


| Pacifie coast and British Columbia. 


is desirous that certain changes should be made with | 


| upon our labor and the bituminous-coal industry. 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 
Mr. JONES. I yield. 


Mr. DILL. I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
Wisconsin to the fact that so far as the lumber duty is con- 
cerned, if does not provide a countervailing duty. It leaves it 
in the hands of the President to make the negotiations. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. But that is not true of coal. 

Mr. DILL. No; and it ought not to be true of coal, because 
the countervailing duty is absolutely necessary for the salvation 


| of the coal industry. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think I shall take just a few 
minutes to discuss this matter. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield to limit the debate upon 
this matter, for fear we may have a general debate? 

Mr. JONES. I am perfectly willing to agree te a 10-minute 


Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that no Senator be per- 
mitted to speak longer than 10 minutes nor more than once 
upen this matter. 

The ViCE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. HALE. I should like to ask the chairman of the Finance 
Committee whether there is not a countervailing duty in the 
Iiouse bill also on paper board and wall board. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I hope this will not be taken 
out of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has been 
yield. The Senator from Washington has the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think I shall take the 10 minutes. 

The countervailing provision that is pending applies, as the 
Senator from Utah says, very largely between this country and 
Canada. Canada has a duty of 50 cents a ton on bituminous 
coal, so under this provision there is a 50-cent duty imposed on 
bituminous coal coming into this country. This affects prac- 
One section is the 
The other section is Nova 


The Chair 


asked to 


Seotia and the Atlantic territory. 

I desire to refer briefly to the situation on the Pacific coast ; 
and others, of course, can take care of the Atlantic situations. 

Washington and the Rocky Mountain States furnish practi- 
cally all the domestic bituminous coal for the Pacific coust. 
The demands of the Pacific coast for bituminous coal amount 
to about 2,500,000 tons. The development of oil and gas has 
interfered very largely with the bituminous-coal industry on 
the Pacific coast. It has had a very depressing effect upon our 
coal industry. If we take off the 50 cents a ton on imports of 
bituminous coal from Canada, it will have a most serious effect 
It simply 
means practically turning over the market of five or six millions 
of our people on the Pacifie coast from our own mines and our 
own labor to British Columbia mine operators and to labor 
employed there. 

Considerable of the labor in these mines, just as in the 
lumber mills and shingle mills, is Japanese. They can pro- 
duce their coal much more cheaply than we can produce ours, 
and if we take this 50 cents a ton tariff off, as I said a moment 
ago, it means practically turning our market or a large part 
of it over to British Columbia and Alberta. They ship some 
of their bituminous coal into this country now, especially into 
the State of Washington, and to the other parts of the Pacific 
coast. They have the advantage of water transportation, and 
many of their mines are really adjacent to water. I remember 
four or five years ago, when I made a trip up to Alaska, the 
boat had to stop at one of the British Columbia mines to get 
coal for the trip. All they had to do was to anchor the boat 
at the dock. The coal was loaded onto the boat right from the 
mines, without having to put it into a boat, or into a car, or 
anything of that sort. In other words, the mine was right 
by the water and the boat loaded at comparatively little ex- 
pense. That is the situation on the Pacific coast with which 
we have to deal. P 

I can not see any justification for our voluntarily giving this 
market to British Columbia. They put a, tariff on our coal. 
There is not very much of a market over there for us, it is true, 
but there is a large market on our side for them, and they have 
the water facilities, they have the shipping facilities, and they 
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have the labor facilities to take that market if we let them | the bituminous mining Industry was given any notice of the proposed 


bring their coal in free of duty. 
from this tariff if they want to. 
sufficient importance to take off 

take off ours? 

Mr. President, that is just a brief outline of the situation on 
the Pacific. I do not want to take any more time, but I do ask 
to have inserted in the Recorp a couple of telegrams I have 
here calling attention to the disastrous effect that would result 
from taking the duty off. These state the effect 
upon the operation of our mines. I also ask to have a state- 
ment covering the situation more generally inserted. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is true they can get relief 
If they do not consider it of 
their tariff, why should we 


telegrams 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 4, 1930 
Hon. Westry L. Jones, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


Press dispatches advise that Senate Finance Committee refuses 
the present countervailing duty provision in the new tariff bill 
this provision in the old tariff bill we have a duty of 50 cents 
ainst C this in line with the duty that they have 
Elimination of this provision in the new tarif would have 
a \ effect on the coal industry of State of Washington, 
well Wyoming and Utah. Please advise us what situation and 
what possibilities are of Senate as a whole retaining the countervailing 
act of new notwithstanding that of Finance Committee 
against it. Would appreciate prompt reply so as to enable 1 
further arguments we 


this feature of the act 


to 
indorse 

Through 
a ton ag inadian coal 
against 


ry 


us, 
serious as 
iis 


is 


law, vote was 


3 to present 
of our contention that 
American miners should 


any may have in support 


should be retained. 
protected in their efforts to make a living. 


D. C. Bortinea, 
Chairman Coal Miners and Operators Committee 


Cie ELuM, WASH., March 8, 1930 

Hion. WESLEY JONES, 

United States Senator, Washington, D 
have been the 
Committee 

duty 

cents a ton 


0.: 
carry 


We 
Senate 


advised newspapers the information 
the 
tariff 


coals, 


that the 


Finance of the 


has 
in 
against 


elimination 
bill Canada has a 
tariff we now have a duty 
of 50 cents against Canadian coal which we are able to get on account 
of the countervailing feature of the present tariff law. 
sion eliminated from the pending tariff bill it will be a serious blow 
to the coal industry of the State Washington and the men 
employed in it. We wish you to do everything possible when this matter 
comes 
the 


elimination 


recommended 
the 
American 


countervailing 


of 50 


provision new 


If this provi- 


is 


of to 
up in the Senate to have this countervailing feature retained in 
We are wondering whether the Senators who favor this 
realize that they are working against the interest of the 
coal miners of this country and in favor of Canadian mines and pay 
rolls. We will have very much stronger competition from British 
Columbia than we have in far as the State of Washington is con- 
cerned if the 50 cents per ton protection that we have is taken away. 
It should not be necessary for us to call the attention of the Members 
of the Senate, through you, to the fact that to follow out this policy 
of elimination of this tariff protection will only throw more men idle. 
We feel that American miners should be given every consideration and 
should be protected in their efforts to make a living for themselves and 
families; in doing this it will assist the farmers in having a place to 
sell their product. ‘he above is a copy of a resolution of Local 2269, 
United Mine Workers of America. 


bill 


so 


Harry Conurn, President, 
Harry GOwAns, Secretary, 
Ronald, Wash 


THE EFFECT OF THE REPEAL OF THE COUNTERVAILING DUTY ON BITUMINOUS 
COAL 

The adoption of an amendment on the floor of the Senate repealing 
the provision of the tariff bill for a countervailing duty on bituminous 
eoal was under the following circumstances: 

The Senate was discussing schedule 14, relating to papers and books. 
One item of paragraph 1402 provided for a countervailing duty on 
certain under that schedule. On Senator Smoor’s motion, 
that provision was repealed. During the discussion of the repeal Sena- 
tor Smoor stated that it was his purpose to move to eliminate all 
provisions of the tariff bill relating to countervailing duties. Inci- 
dentally, he said that the State Department had taken particular inter- 
est in the matter, and that, while he believed the policy of counter- 
vailing duties was a good one, “the State Department asked the com- 
mittee, in a letter directed to me, to take the action I have advised.” 
He then moved that the language, on page 253, beginning with line 12, 
be stricken out. 
duty on coal imports. However, it is to be noted that the Senator 
did not state what commodity was affected by that change. Still more 
noteworthy is the fact that, so far as appears, no person engaged ia 


articles 


coal 


one hand we have the importation of 


| Columbia into the States along the Pa 


That was the clause providing for a countervailing 


action or any opportunity 

Protracted 
to 
inf 
the condition be if 


to protest 
relating to 


business conditions, even 


against it 
tariff bill are 
the ind 


discussions new unavoidably 


disturbing 
are fully 


tling 


when 
pre 
that 


made 


istr 


rmed as to the deliberations in St 


will such action 


ire 


as 


here u 


tion becomes customary and changes seriously 


conditions under industry 


which an 
in th 
the 


from Canada, 


is carried on with m 


those « 
In 
imported 


ngaged industry. 


practice, counterv: duty has 
the only 

the | s Cc 
duty 


ting 


run only 


since country 
duty on American Under 

The 
the rel 
limited 
coke Consequently, i 


United 


coal nadian law 
coal 
for 


certain 


on anthracite m bituminous coal is 


ton, 
coal 


Las 


with provision 
for 
metallurgical 


Canada the 


of of that 
chiefly the 


ports 
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most 


duty when 


ie used purposes, eture 


and 


from into States now 
ton 

It is 
brought 
total United onsumption, 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
fails 


bituminous 


true that under 
from Canada ¢ 


States « 


existing the 


very 


conditions amount 


in ynstitutes a small 


averaging, in rou 
: production 

of the p 

if Canadian 


tors 


parison to give any indication 


American mining industry 


free There are two important fac that ne 


consideration. 

of these factors is the local distribution ‘ana 
With certain trifling exceptions, 
fields and 


The first dian imports. 
such imports come f 

nited 
Nova Scotia coal 
tion of 
ific coast. 

of the Bureau of Mines 
England am 


approximately on 


two Canadian 
On the 


New E1 


are confined to two sections of the 1 


States 
into 


coal ft 


land, and on the other hand the import om British 


the 
in 


According to 


coal 


reports 
New 
amount 
Pennsylvania and near-by 
West Virginia 

England from 
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20 000.000 


cipts of 
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year ofr 
from 
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third 
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t States 
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like that of 
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future The itput of No 
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such lin 


5.067.000 


r the 


mines, 


extent of its 


market itation the ; rage an! I 
in in the first three years of 
decade 1926 to 1928. Even the latter 
age is far short of the maximum annual production of the 
000 free to the New England market 
be an expansion of the Nova Scotia mine capacity an 
American coal by Nova Scotia coal in New England 
tion from id g 
mines a narket, 
might 


roduction has 


reased from net tons the last 


to 6,854,000 for the years aver- 


fleld of 7,{S0,- 


tous Given access 


there 

a displacen 

Cheap transporta 
the Nova 
The « 
the 
tained a 
Nova Sco 
the 


mines located close to tidewater 
the New E) 
well come to approximate th prevailing 
free admission of Canadian coal, when New E: 
tial part bituminous-coal re 
The effect of this change would be f 
West 

The removal of the duty on Canadian imports would have still more 
disastrous effects in the western The acifie 
Coast with an estimated approximately 
2.500.000 tons, outside of 


wi ive Scotia 


great advantage in igland 1 onditions 


of 


substan 


during 
gland ol 
from 
particularly 


period 


of its quirements tia mines. 


in Pennsylvania 


and southern Virginia field 


part of the United States. 
annual consumption 
railroad fuel, now 
the Stute of Washington and partly from the Rocky 
The bituminous-mining industry in those States has 
affected by the inroads of oil and natural gas. The encroachment of 
these rival fuels has already imposed upon the bituminous industry the 
necessity of heroic measures of retrenchment. Moreover, even with the 
prevailing duty of 50 cents a ton a substantial amount of Canadian coal 
has been coming into this western market. This amount would increase 
greatly if the duty were removed; in fact, it could be said without ex 
aggeration that the entire Pacific coast market would be lost 
producers. 

The Alberta 
serves than any other part of the Dominion. 
can markets coal from Alberta 


States, ol 
get their coal partly 


Mountain 


irom 
States. 


been profoundly 


to American 


Canadian Province of contains more extensive re 
With free access to Ameri 
much of it located close to the American 
border, could gain ready access to the markets of the border States from 
Minnesota westward. These States represent a fuel consumption of 
approximately 10,500,000 tons in addition to railroad fuel. 

Even under the disadvantage of a 50-cent duty, substantial amounts 
of coal a year are entering the United States from the two Provin« 
British Columbia and Alberta, but the point to be borne in 
with the duty removed the advantages of water transport 
one hand and nearness to market on the other hand would 
mines almost exclusive control of the markets of the Pacific and 
border States. This would mean ruin for the bituminous industry of 
the State of Washington and great losses to the Rocky Mountain States. 


coal 


s of 
mind is that 
ition the 


on 
rive Canadian 


coast 
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There is a more remote effect of the removal of the provision for a 
countervailing duty which would extend to other producing flelds. It is 
well known that the Dominion of Canada has been resorting to numer- 
ous devices in an effort to reduce its dependence upon United States coal 
imports. Not only does it give a preference of 15 cents a ton duty to 
‘oal imported from British Isles, but it has also endeavored to promote 
the use of Nova Scotia coal and Alberta coal in the chief industrial 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario through direct and indirect subsidies 
in the form of reduced costs of transportation. These efforts have not 
appreciably affected the use of American coal in the Province of Ontario, 
but they have largely increased the consumption of Nova Scotia coal in 
the Province of Quebec 

Efforts have been made from time to time to secure the imposition of 
a higher rate of duty on coal entering Canada from the United States, 
It has tunate for the American bituminous mining interests 
that a substantial factor in the Canadian coal-producing industry has 
been interested in resisting the attempt to advance the rate of duty 
of the American provision for a countervailing duty; in other 
for an advance in rate equal to any advance imposed by Canada. 
If the provision for a countervailing duty is repealed there will be no 
such motive on the part of Canadian producers to oppose the raising 
of the rate on coal imports, and we may reasonably expect to see a 
strong demand for the fostering of the Canadian coal-mining industry 
tuke the form of substantial advances in the rate of duty on coal 
brought in from the United States. Such an advance would increase 
the percentage of Canadian coal consumed in Canada and correspond- 
ingly the demand for American coal. That decrease would 
affect every coal-producing area in the United States now shipping coal 
into Canadian territory. 

To sum up this discussion, the removal of the countervailing duty on 
bituminous coal, the only duty enjoyed by the industry, acted on with- 
out the knowledge of those engaged in the industry and without even 
the mention of the commodity affected by the amendment, would entail 
directly serious upon the fields furnishing New England with its 
industrial fuel, particularly those shipping to New England by water, 
and practically the markets of the Pacific coast and the 
Canadian border to American coal, with practical ruin to the mines of 
the State of Washington, and indirectly affect every American coal- 
field sends coal either into Canada or into the 
Northwestern States bordering on the Canadian line. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish merely to read 
a portion of the letter from the office of the Secretary of State 
addressed to the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], dated 
September 4, 1929: 


been fe 


beenause 


words, 


decrease 


loss 


would close 


producing which now 


reference to contingent duty provisos of the kind above referred 


ther consideration. The represented by such 
tends to place this Government in an inconsistent position in its rela 
tions with foreign countrics on tariff matters. 


do not apparently 


policy 


The provisos in question 
protecting the domestic producers of 
the products affected from foreign competition in the American markets 
but are apparently designed to facilitate the exportation of such 
products by bringing pressure to bear en foreign governments to reduce 
their duties thereon. 

success in 


have in view 


Our protecting American foreign trade 
tory treatment abroad depends on the extent to 


making 


from discrimina- 
which we succeed in 
tariff principle prevail, namely, that the 
a domestic matter, a country may impose whatever 
nondiscrimimatory for the protection 
without affording 

justification for 


precisely the opposite 
tariff being solely 
level of duties it deems necessary 
and standards of 
ground for 
its trade. 

theories 


of domestic 
foreign 
discriminations 


producers living, 


countries any complaint or 
against 
tariff gaining considerable support abroad, 
and departures from our declared policy on tariff matters thus assume 
particular importance at this time. The principle embodied in the 
provisos in question has recently received considerable attention abroad 
and was recently given prominence in the French and German press. 

You may wish to consider whether the gains to American producers 
of the products covered by the provisos in question are sufficient to 
offset the disadvantages arising from the inconsistent position in 
which they tend to place this Government and their tendency to hamper 
this department's efforts on behalf of American exporters generally. 
Sincerely yours, 


Opposing are 


W. R. Castie, Jr. 


Mr. President, I do not desire to take further time of the 
Senate, because I think the letter from Mr. Castle siates very 
clearly the issue involved in countervailing duties. I do not 
believe a sound argument can be made for countervailing duties. 
They are, as declared by the Acting Secretary of State, in the 
nature of retaliatory duties. They are not placed upon a prod- 
uct because the economic facts or statistics concerning its pro- 
duction in the United States justify the imposition of those 
duties on the ground that they are to protect the domestic 
producer. Counteryailing duties are invoked for the purpose 
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of forcing some other government to remove a tariff upon a 
commodity which they have imposed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield briefly. 

Mr. JONES. I merely want to suggest that that is not the 
purpose of the countervailing-duty provision with reference to 
coal. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator may have 
that opinion regarding it, but it is certainly not the opinion 
which is held concerning these countervailing duties generally. 
They are imposed—and I think anyone who is frank will admit 
that they are invoked and employed—for the purpose of forcing 
another country to take off a duty which they have imposed 
upon a product whieh they produce. 

I do not believe that is sound in principle, and when we are 
about to pass this tariff bill, which contains the highest rates 
in the history of the protective system, and which will in- 
evitably tend to make it more difficult for us to export our 
products abroad, we should hesitate before we adopt principles 
and provisions which will cause further and unnecessary irrita- 
tion in our relations with other governments. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the situation deseribed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin as disclosed by the State Depart- 
ment is entirely different from the situation with which we are 
confronted. We have always contended when we make a treaty 
of commerce with a nation that we will deal under the most- 
favored-nation clause. That is wise, it is just, it is far-reaching, 
it lends itself to no discrimination. All we ask of any country 
is to give us the most-favored-nation treatment, that has been 
one of our universal principles, and all treaties that have come 
to the Foreign Relations Committee have been so drawn, or we 
do not ratify them. 

What is the situation here? Here is Canada refusing to make 
a commercial treaty with us. She gives preference to Great 
Britain in rates, a far-reaching circumstance. 

The question here is between coal in Canada and coal in the 
United States. The United States is perfectly willing to have 
a free coal arrangement with Canada. There are portions of 
Canada to which we can ship coal with a haul miles and miles 
shorter than the haul from the Canadian mines. There are 


| parts of the United States to which Canada can ship coal 


cheaper than we can ship it from our own mines. We are will- 


ing for both countries to have the privilege of shipping coal 


duty free between Canada and the United States. But Canada 


| imposes a duty on our coal, then wants to have a free market 
are certain aspects of the matter to which you may wish to | 


here, without entering into a treaty containing the most-favored- 
nation clause. 

Allowing coal to come in free is really in violation of the 
principle underlying the treaties we have advocated for years 
and years, namely, that anybody with whom we make a treaty 
must agree to incorporate the most-favored-nation clause. 

I think we owe it to ourselves to maintain that principle. If 
Canada wants to make a commercial treaty with us containing 
the most-favored-nation clause, she can have such a treaty pro- 
viding for free coal, or for free lumber. But why shouid 
Canada have the privilege of shipping those commodities into 
the United States free of duty when she gives a preference to 
the British Empire, and when she refuses to enter into a treaty 
with us? 

It is our duty to make a treaty with Canada containing the 
most-favored-nation clause, but if Canada refuses to do that, 
then she must suffer the penalty. In making reciprocity treaties 
we have insisted on the most-favored-nation clause being in- 
cluded, and when any nation will not give us that privilege, 
why should we sit supinely back and permit them to discriminate 
against us? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, the adoption of an amendment on 
the floor of the Senate repealing the provision of the tariff bill 
for a countervailing duty on bituminous coal was under the 
following circumstances: 

The Senate was discussing Schedule 14, relating to papers 
and books. One item of paragraph 1402 provided for a counter- 
vailing duty on certain articles under that schedule. On Senator 
Smoor’s motion, that provision was repealed. During the dis- 
cussion of the repeal Senator Smoor stated that it was his pur- 
pose to move to eliminate all provisions of the tariff bill relating 
to countervailing duties. Incidentally, he said that the State 
Department had taken particular interest in the matter, and 
that while he believed the policy of countervailing duties was a 
good one, “the State Department asked the committee, in a 
letter directed to me, to take the action I have advised.” He 
then moved that the language on page 253, beginning with line 
12, be stricken out. The language is as follows, beginning with 
line 12 down to and including line 18; 
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Provided, That 1f any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 


division of government imposes a duty on any 


paragraph when imported from the 


this 
l duty shall 


article specified in 
United States, an equ 
into the United State 


province, or Other subdivision of government, 


This amendment was agreed to. The clause stricken out pro 
vided for a countervailing duty on coal imports. This action 
was taken in the midst of a debate on the tariff on papers and 
books. ‘There was no discussion. 

The elimination of this countervailing duty will have a serious 
effect upon the coal and other industries of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, as well as many of our Southern and Western States 
It will directly and acutely affect the coal industry in West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, and, indirectly, the production of coal in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. In practice, the countervailing duty has 
run only against coal imported from Canada, since Canada is 
the only country imposing a duty on American coal. The duty 
on bituminous coal is 50 cents a ton; consequently, imports of 
bituminous coal from Canada into the United States now pay 
a duty of 50 cents a ton. 

That was the clause providing 
on coal imports. However, it is to be noted that the Senator 
did not state what commodity was affected by that change. 
Still more noteworthy is the fact that so far us appears no 
person engaged in the bituminous mining industry was given 
any notice of the proposed action or any opportunity to pro- 
test against it. 

Protracted discussions relating to new tariff bills are 
avoidubly disturbing to business conditions, even when 
industries concerned are fully informed as to the deliberations 
in progress. Still more unsettling will the cond tion be if such 
action as that here under consideration becomes customary 
and changes are made seriously affecting the conditions under 
which an industry is carried on with no warning to those 
engaged in the industry. 

In practice the countervailing duty has run only against coal 
imported from Canada, since Canada is the only country im 
posing a duty on American coal. Under the present Canadian 
luw there is no duty on anthracite coal. The duty on bitu 
minous coal is 50 cents a ton, with provision for the rebating 


be imposed upon such article 


7, dependency, 


coming s from such 


count 


for a countervailing duty 


un- 


of most of that duty when the coal is used for certain limited | 
purposes, chiefly the manufacture of gas and metallurgical coke. | 


Consequently imports of bituminous coal from Canada into the 
United States now pay a duty of 50 cents a ton. 

It is true that under existing conditions the amount of bi- 
tuminous coal brought in from Canada constitutes a very small 
percentage of the total United States consumption, averaging, 
in round numbers, only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the do- 
mestic production. However, that comparison fails to give 
any indication of the potential losses to the American bitumi 
nous mining industry if Canadian imports are admitted free 
There are two important factors that need to be taken 
consideration. 

The first of these factors is the local distribution of Canadian 
imports. With certain trifling exceptions such imports come 
from two Canadian fields and are confined to two sections of 
the United States. On the one hand we have the importation 
of Nova Scotia coal into New Englind and on the other hand 
the importation of coal from British Colombia into the States 
along the Pacific Coast. 

According to the reports of the Bureau of Mines, the receipts 
of bituminous coal in New England amount to over 20,000,000 
tons a year. Of this amount approximately one-third is brought 
in by rail from Pennsylvania and nearby States and two-thirds 
by water, mostly from Southern West Virginia. In the last 
few years the importation of coal into New England from 
foreign countries, including Canada, has been increasing. 

However, as pointed out above, the significant question is 
what the effect of removing the present countervailing duty 
would be upon the imports from Nova Scotia for the future. The 
output of Nova Scotia mines, like that of American mines, is 
limited by the extent of its market. 
the average annual production has increased from 5,967,000 net 
tons in the first three years of the last decade to 6,854,000 for 
the years 1926 to 1928. 
the maximum annua! production of the field of 7,980,000 tons. 
Given free access to the New England market, there would be 
an expansion of the Nova Scotia mine capacity and a displace- 
ment of American coal by Nova Scotia coal in New England. 
Cheap transportation from mines located close to 
would give the Nova Scotia mines a great advantage in the New 
England market. The condition might well come to approxi- 
mate those prevailing during the period of free admission of 
Canadian coal, When New England obtained a substantial part 
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necessity of heroic mea 


inous-conl requirement 


ing ii 
riva 
upon 
ures of ‘nchm t. \l 
‘ prevailing duty of 50 cents ¢ ma tial amount 
of Canadian has into this rket. 
This amount would if the duty were removed ; 
n fact, it could be said without exaggeration that the 
Pacific coast market would be lost to American producers 
The Canadian Province of Aiberta contains 
coal reserves than any other part of the Deminion. With free 
American iaarkets, coal from Alberta, much of it 
located close to the American border, could gain ready access to 
the murkets of the border States from Mintiesota westward. 
These States represent a fuel consumption of approximately ten 
and a half million tons, in addition to railroad fuel. 

Even under the disadvantage of a 
amounts of coal a year are e! 


e 


evel 
wilh t 


coal been comir western ma 
increase greatly 


entire 


more extensive 


aecess to 


d0-cent duty, substantial 
tering the United States from the 
Provinces of British Columbia and Alberta, but the point 
to be borne in mind is that with the duty removed the advan 
tages of water transportation on the hand nearness to 
market on the other hand would give Canadian mines 
exclusive control of the markets of the Pacific coast and border 
States. This would mean ruin the bituminous industry of 
the State of Washington and great losses to the Rocky 
States, 

There is a more remote effect of the removal of the provision 
for a countervailing duty which would extend to other produce 
ing fields. It is well known that thf Dominion of Canada has 
been resorting to numerous devices in an effort to reduce its 
dependence upon United States coal imports. Not only does it 
give a preference of 15 cents a ton duty to coal imported from 
the British Isles, but it has also endeavored to promote the use 
f Nova Scotia coal and Alberta coal in the chief industrial 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario through direct and indirect 
subsidies in the form of reduced costs of transportation. These 
efforts have not appreciably affected the use of American coal 
in the Province of Ontario, but they have largely increased the 
consumption of Nova Scotia coal in the Province of Quebec. 

Efforts have been 


\ 
Lwo 
one and 


almost 


for 


Mouutain 


made from time to time to secure the im 
position of a higher rate of duty on coal entering Canada from 
the United States. It has been fortunate for the American 
bituminous mining interests that a substantial factor in the 
Canadian coal-producing industry has been interested in resist 
ing the attempt to advance the rate of duty because of the 
American provision for a countervailing duty; in other 
for an advance in rate equal to any advance im| osed by C 
If the provision for a countervailing duty is repealed the 
be no such motive on the part of Canadian producers to op)x 
the raising of the rate on coal imports, and we may reasonably 
‘xpect to see a strong demand for the fostering of the Canadian 
coal-mining industry take the form of substantial advances in 
the rate of duty on coal brought in from the United 
Such an advance would increase the percentage of Canadian 
coal consumed in Canada and correspondingly decrease the de- 
mand for American coal. That decrease weuld afl 
coal-producing area in the United States now shippir 
into Canadian territory. 

To sum up this discussion, the removal of the countervailing 
duty on bituminous coal, the only duty enjoyed by the industry 
acted on without the knowledge of those engaged in the indus 
iry and without even the mention of the 
by the amendment, would entail directly 
fields furnishing New England with its i 
larly those shipping to New Engk 
tically close the markets of the Pacific coast 
border to American coal, practical ruin to 
the State of Washington, and indirectly affect every Am 
coal-producing field which now tl either into Canada or 
into the Northwestern States bordering on the C: 

I ask to have incorporated in my remarks a letter from 
operators’ association of the Williamson coal field in W 
son, W. Va. 

There being no objection, 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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OreraTors ASSOCIATION OF WILLIAMSON FIELD, 
Williamson, W. Va., March 5, 1930. 
nator Guy D. Gorr, 
Washington, D. C, 
VATOR I wired you yesterday, on behalf of our mem 
lend influence in restored or retained in 
countervailing duties with particular reference to coal. 


Dear Sp: 
to 


the 


Corr 
bers your 
tariff 
From figures before me a8 contained in statement of 
issued by 
1 to Dece 


various 


having 


bituminous coal 
the Obio Bureau of Coal Statistics, Form “8,” from January 
31, 1929, which the movement of coal from 
railroads to large consuming centers, I note that from 
the Norfolk & Western Railway, there was shipped, 
year 1929, a total of 353,444 net tons to Canada via Detroit, 


mber shows 


districts 


he 


coal on 
during t 
Mich. 

A total 


railroads 


of 834,006 net tons for the 
in this traflic, moved to Canada through the 
Detroit and the 353,444 net tons shipped by the Norfolk & 
Western represents a little better than 40 per cent of the 
total shipments through this particular gateway. 

It is quite unfair that Canadian coal should enter the country free 
a duty 


tonnage 
participating 


year 1929, from all 
gateway ; 


Railway, 


as against 
bor 
competitive 


levied on coal moving from this country across the 


situation in that particular Canadian territory, and 

greatly reduce our shipments, not only of the shippers and producers 
the Norfolk & Western Railway, but on the Chesapeake & 

(io and & Nashville Railroads as well 

This further that the Chesapeake & Ohio shipped 

their coal districts to Canada, via Detroit, 297,805 net tons, and 
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kind personal regards, 
Yours very truly, 


Josera J. Arpico, Secretary. 
GLASS. do |] 
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Mr. 
West 


Presid 
Virginia 


nt, not only 
{[Mr. Gorr] that letter of the 
int Secretary of St has no proper relevancy to this 
m, but in my judgment, it is a positive intrusion by the 
Department into the domain tariff legislation with 
the State Department properly has nothing whatsoever 
It but another attempt at the usurpation 
by the State Department that I think this body 
should resent. Some years ago it actually undertook to visa, 
to approve or disapprove the credit transactions of individuals, 
concerns, and corporatiq@is in this country with foreign coun- 
tries. I took to comment at that time upon such 
unprecedented usurpation of power by the State Department. 

Only again recently the Secretary of State assumed authority 
to say that the Federal reserve system of this country should 
have no relation to the proposed international bank. Whether 
or not the Federal reserve system should have any relation with 
that bank is a question of judgment to be determined by the 
Congress of the United States and not by the Secretary of State, 
who has nothing whatever to do with it. 

We actually witnessed a proposal in the other branch of Con- 
gress to inquire of the Secretary of State as to whether or not 
his order to the Federal reserve system denying it the right to 
have any relations with the international bank had been obeyed 
and if not why it had not been obeyed. The Secretary of State 
has no more legal authority to give an order to the governor of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank or the Federal Reserve 
Board than the Federal Reserve Board or the governor of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank has authority to give an order 
to the Secretary of State. It was an intolerable assumption of 
authority on the part of the State Department, and this is like- 
wise such an assumption. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In fairness to the Secretary I desire to 
say that the opening paragraph of the letter which I read 
addressed to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], begins: 

Your letter of August 27 regarding certain provisions— 


which indicates that the chairman of the committee had written 

to the Secretary of State asking for an opinion concerning it. 
Mr. GLASS. If the chairman of the Finance Committee de- 

sires to ascertain from the Secretary of State whether a given 
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legislative policy of the Congress would interfere with any 
treaty arrangement of this country, that is all right: but 
the Secretary of State has nothing in the world to do with our 
| formulation of the tariff bill. 

Pertinent to the pending proposition, all I have to say so far 
as I am individually concerned is that I am in favor of reci- 
procity with Canada. When the late President Taft presented 
the matter I was heartily in favor of it. But there is no reason 
| on earth why Canada should be permitted to make an exaction 
| upon the importation of our coal into their country and we 
not put a like imposition upon their coal imported into the 
United States. 

Besides, I call attention to the fact that it would be a great 
injustice to the consuming public of America not to do it, be- 
cause just to the extent that we have this sort of system of 
partiality, the coal fields of this country, both of the western 
section and the southern section, being excluded from their own 
large markets, particularly in New England and in the Pacific 
Coast States, the coal operators will have to increase their 
| price to the domestic consumers in order to make up the ex- 
| actions which will be imposed upon them by loss of border 
markets. That is the only way they can continue to carry on 
their business. It is the only way they can meet their overhead 
expenses and exist. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Washington a question to get this matter clear in my mind? 
Does the amendment have the same provision in it with refer- 
ence to the duties of the President that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona has? 

Mr. JONES. No. 

Mr. BLACK. That would leave the provision in the law as 
it is, and the pending amendment would leave the function to be 
performed by the President? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but only the negotiations are to be carried 
on by the President. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, as I understand 
the situation, we now have a law on the statute books providing 
| for a countervailing duty of 50 cents per ton on coal. The 
amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, adopted without discussion, 
would have done away with our present law providing for a 
countervailing duty. Now, the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee proposes to withdraw his amendment. If that action is 
| taken, as I understand it, we revert to the present law as it is. 

Mr. President, I represent in part a great coal-producing 
State. There is no industry in the country that is suffering so 
much as is the soft-coal industry, both the operators and the 
miners. The soft-coal industry is now confronted with the 
importation of more than 100,000,000 barrels of crude oil an- 
nually. Practically all of this crude oil is being used for fuel 
purposes. It is being sold in New York today for $1.05 per 
barrel. The amount of oil that would displace a ton of coal 
| can be bought in New York or in Boston to-day for less than the 
| freight on that coal would be from the mines to either one of 
those cities. 

I favor the proposal that we still retain the countervailing 
duty on coal, not as a matter of retaliation against Canada, but 
upon the basis of protecting our own coal industry and our own 
American mine workers. Canada provides this duty to pro- 
tect her coal industry and her coal workers. I see no reason 
why we should not take the same position with reference to our 
own coal producers and our own miners and mine workers. 

About two years ago Congress appropriated $1,000,000 to 
recondition some of our ships and place them in the coal-carrying 
trade. Last year an additional $1,560,000 was appropriated for 
that purpose. The House this year has already reappropriated 
nearly $1,000,000 for that purpose. I am advised that the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee has favorably reported that meas- 
ure. It seems to me it would be most inconsistent if we should 
spend $2,500,000 to equip our ships to give some relief to this 
great industry and then should sit idly by and permit such dis- 
crimination on the part of Canada to displace millions of tons 
of coal every year that ought to be produced from American 
mines by American mine workers. 

I trust that the amendment will prevail and that we shall 
still have the countervailing duty of 50 cents per ton, the same 
duty as Canada provides against our coal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let us bave the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the State thaf [ in part rep- 
resent mines practically one-third of the coal tonnage produced 
in the United States. 

Beginning with the year 1913 there was no duty on Canaiian 
coal entering the United States, and this tonnage of free coal 
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amounted to approximately 1,400,000 tons a year. 
countervailing duties were put into effect. In 1923 coal imported 
from Canada amounted to 981,000 tons. The following year it 
dropped to 283,000 tons and since then has run under one-half a 
inillion tons per annum. 

Canada has tremendous resources of coal. They are so strate- 
gically located that the coal can enter the United States at a 
very low transportation cost. The mines in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick are right on the edge of the ocean. In fact, the 
mines and the coal beds extend from Nova Scotia under the 
ocean all the way to Newfoundland, and this coal can be mined 
and placed in vessels without any rail transportation whatever, 
making it the cheapest coal that can be mined and delivered to 
a large portion of our territory. Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick have coal resources of approximately 10,000,000,000 metric 
tons, or enough at the present rate of consumption to supply the 
entire needs of the United States for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. Saskatchewan and the central Provinces of Canada have 
coal beds of almost untold extent. Some of these coal beds run 
100 feet in thickness, and this coal can supplant the coals of 
Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania, as well as the lignites of North Dakota, 
and all the Western States along our border. 

British Columbia is situated in relation to its coal supply in 
practically the same position as Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. Coal can be loaded into the vessels with practically no 
rail haul and can be delivered to all the markets along our 
Pacific coast as cheap, if not cheaper, than the coals mined in 
the State of Washington. In fact, if this duty is removed, mines 
in the State of Washington can not be expected to operate. The 
effect of the removal of this countervailing duty will be to add 
further to the unemployment situation in the coal flelds of the 
United States. Every million tons of coal lost to the mines of 
this country means 2,000 men out of employment per annum. 
Including men and their families, it means that 10,000 people 
must become dependent upon some other industry. It means 
our railroads will have less to haul and fewer men will be 
needed in their service. If this countervailing duty shall be 
removed, it will mean directly or indirectly a loss of millions 
of dollars to American industry and American labor. 

The total Canadian resources of coal, as shown by the Twelfth 
International Geological Congress, are 1,234,269,310,000 metric 
tons. 


In 1923 the 


In addition to the coal imported into this country from 
Canada, we are importing from England and Wales approxi- 
mately 400,000 tons a year; and last year we imported 126,000 


tons from Russia. The coal thus imported was entirely free 
from duty, and in Russia wages amount to 17 cents a day, plus 
the food card, which is given to the workmen on the days they 
work. The imports from Great Britain have increased four- 
fold since the year 1924, and the Russian shipments only started 
in the year 1929. 

Mr. President, there is no industry in the United States of 
America that is suffering from a greater depression than is the 
coal industry in my State, and the condition there existing is no 
exception to the rule which is found to prevail throughout Amer- 
ica in the coal-mining sections. To deprive the coal workers, 
numbering more than 700,000 citizens, who are now working 
about 50 per cent of the time, will by permitting free coal from 
Canada simply be adding to the existing condition of idleness, 
which should be corrected as far as is possible. There is only 
one way, Mr. President, to do it, in my judgment, and that is to 
protect American industry for American labor. I trust the 
countervailing duty will be reinstated in this tariff bill. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to insert in the Recorp at this 
point certain telegrams. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WILLIAMSON, W. VA., March 4, 1930. 
Senator Henry D. HATFIELD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Understand Senate Finance Committee voted against all countervail- 
ing duties, including coal. Please give your able assistance; keep this 
provision in tariff or have it restored. Unfair foreign coal enter free 
against duty imposed on us. 

OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION OF WILLIAMSON FIELD, 
Josreru J. Arpico, Secretary. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., March 4, 1930. 
Senator H. D. HATFIELD: 


Advised Senate -Finance Committee voted against all countervailing 
duties. Hope when this question comes before your body you will do 
everything possible to protect our interests in this matter. 

D. C. K@NNepy, 
Bzrecutwe Scoretary. 
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Farrmont, W. VA., March 4, 1930. 
Hon. Henry D. Hatrrerop, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Will deeply appreciate your efforts to prevent elimination counter- 
vailing duty on coal, which proposal, we understand, comes before the 
Senate. Such elimination would work great hardship on West Virginia 
and other coal-prod»cing States. 

FAIRMONT COAL 
% 


OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Moran, Secretary. 


WILLIAMSON, W. VA., March 4, 1930. 
Senator Henry D. HATFIELD, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Understand Senate Finance Committee voted against all countervail- 
ing duties, including coal. Urge strenuous effort retain this in tariff 
as necessary. Foreign coals carry same duties as ours in foreign com- 
petitions. 

RANDOLPH Bias. 
POWHATAN, W. VA., March 5, 1930. 
Senator Henry D. HATrieLp: 

Please vote for coal countervailing duty. Our coal business from this 
State is in serious enough predicament with present 
must make in freight differentials without having to 
punishment. 


absorptions we 
undergo more 


J. L. Trerney, 
General Manager Powhatan Coal & Coke Co., 
Lynchburg Coal & Coke Co. 
FAmRMONT, W. VA., March 4, 1930. 
Hon. H. D. HAtrietp, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building: 

I understand Senate Finance Committee, on renewed request 
Department, voted to-day against all countervailing duty proposals, 
including coal, and that question now goes to the Senate If counter- 
vailing duty on coal eliminated, we shall undoubtedly lose considerable 
New England tonnage to Canadian operators, and it would be a very 
serious blow to the coal industry of West Virginia, which is now 
struggling along at present only working part time. We feel sure that 
not only you but Senators from all coal-producing States will do all in 
your power to see to it that countervailing duty on coal is retained 

M. L. HUTCHINSON, 
President Hutchinson Coal Oo. 


State 


POWHATAN, W. VA., March 5, 1930. 
United States Senator Henry D. HATFIELD, 

Care United States Senate: 

Will you please vote for countervailing duty on 
business in this State is in serious condition with 

differentials without having to undergo further losses. 

Dr. L. H. CLARK, 

President Hohawk Coal & Coke Co, 


coal? The coal 
present freight 


Fairmont, W. VA., March 4, 1930. 
Hon. Henry D. HATFIELD, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Important coal industry be protected, if not inconsistent. Hope you 
will help by preventing elimination countervailing duty on coal. 
R. M. Hires, 
President Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal & Coke Oo. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, a “nay” vote is to retain 
the countervailing duty provision, while a vote in the affirma- 
tive is to strike it out? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the demand for the yeas and 
nays seconded? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will! call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
ee 
apper 
Connally 


Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Dill 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Goff 


Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfleld 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 


Jones 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
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Norbeck Robinson, Ind. 
orri Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
*hipps Smoot 
l’ittman Steiwer 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have never felt 
that this country ought to be controlled or very seriously in- 
fluenced in its fiscal policy by that of some other country. Coal 
is used in the development of power in industry and is used 
for the heating of homes. If Canada prefers to impose a duty 
of 50 cents per ton on her industries which employ coal in the 
development of power or 50 cents a ton upon her householders 
for the coal they use in heating their homes, that seems to me 
no reason at all why we should impose a like burden upon in- 
dustries in this country or a like addition to the cost of Ameri- 
can households, 

This matter, Mr. President, was very carefully considered by 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole on the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYpEN] to impose a countervailing 
duty upon lumber. After a thorough discussion of the whole 
subject it was rejected, and I can see no reason why that action 
should be reversed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, on which the 
yeas and nays have been demanded. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SWANSON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SWANSON. A yote “nay” is in favor of continuing the 
existing provision of law as to a countervailing duty on coal 
against Canada, does it not; and a vote “yea” is in favor of 
abolishing it? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a non- 
transferable pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BiInGHAM]. In his absence I shall have to withhold my vote. 
If I could vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barrp] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck]. I find 
that I ean transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Ver- 
mout [Mr. Greene]. I make that transfer and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GrLert] 
to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] and vote 
“os.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I understand that if he were present 
he would vote as I intend to vote. Therefore I feel at liberty 
to vote and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrxa], which 
I transfer to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRuNpy], and 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] is unavoidably absent. On this 
question he is paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HASTINGS]. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrengeNn] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RosprNnson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. GovuLp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Glenn] with the jun- 
ior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] with the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. AsturRsT]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcotr] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 51, as follows: 
YEAS—18 

Cutting 
Frazier 


Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla 
Townsend 
Trammell 


Sixty-seven Senators have answered 


Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


nidie 


tterson 


That is a correct statement. The 


Bratton 
Connally 


Blaine 
Borah 


George 
Harrison 
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Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Hayden 
La Follette 
McMaster 


Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 


Schall 
Walsh, Mass. 


NAYS—51 


Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
cetiaesen 

, ip 8s 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


NOT VOTING—27 


Copeland Grundy 
Deneen Hastings 
Gillett Kean 
Glass 
Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 


Allen 
Black 
LBrookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Couzens 


Harris 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNary 


Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 
Watson 


Fess 
Fletcher 

+0ff 
Goldsborough 
Hale 


Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Blease 
Brock 
Caraway 


Shipstead 
Smith 
Steck 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Robinson, Ark. 


So the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
nonconcurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, a short time ago I asked the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] about the countervailing duty 
on paper board, wall board, and pulp board. When this para- 
graph was reached in Committee of the Whole, a countervailing 
duty which has heretofore been imposed on that product was 
taken off for the same reason that it was taken off on coal. 

I now ask unanimous consent, since we have put it back on 
coal, that we put it back on paragraph 1402, which deals with 
paper board, wall board, and pulp board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, is the request of the Senator 
that the duty be imposed, or that we proceed to consider the 
matter? 

Mr. HALE. That we proceed to consider the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT, Let me say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that in the case of paper board and pulpboard the wording is 
just exactly the same as in the case of coal. This wording does 
not give the President the right to enter into negotiations; and 
I should think the vote on this would be the same as it was 
on coal. 

Mr. BRATTON. Perhaps so; but I am against the principle 
of a countervailing duty, and I do not want to be put on record 
as favoring it under a unanimous-consent proposal. 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that the matter be 
now taken up. Otherwise, there is no parliamentary way to 
reach it. 

Mr. BRATTON. To that, I have no objection whatever. 

Mr. HALB. Mr. President, at the present time Canada has 
a duty of 25 per cent, I think, on paper board, wall board, and 
pulp board. Certain importations have come in from Canada, 
but they have had to pay this duty when they came in. 

This has kept down the importations to a certain extent, 
though importations of these articles to the extent of about 
half a million a year have been coming in. I am very certain 
that if the countervailing duty had not been on these importa- 
tions would have been very much greater. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reconsidering 
the vote? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HALE. I do. 

Mr, FLETCHER. May I ask what ts the present situation? 
Has the countervailing duty been removed, and is it desired 
to reestablish it? 

Mr. HALE. It was removed when we were in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reconsidering 
the vote whereby the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole was concurred in? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana will 
state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
yailing duty before? 

Mr. SMOOT. On January 20. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, of course, I shall object to 
reconsidering to-day a vote taken on the 20th of January. 


Mr. President, a parliamentary 


When did we vote on the counter- 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, may I offer now this amend- 
ment on the cement question, and let it lie over under the 
agreement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from South Carolina. 

The Curer CierK. The Senator from South Carolina offers 
the following amendment: On page 252, after line 21, in the 
matter inserted in Committee of the Whole, before the period 
insert: 


Imported by or for the use of or for sale to a State, county, parish, 
city, town, municipality, or political subdivision of government 
thereof, for public purposes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. It was understood, of course, that that was to 
lie over. 

Mr. BLEASE. 

Mr. HALBP. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Yes; that will be all right. 
I asked that this matter be put over. 

It was put over. 

Mr. HALE. I mean, I asked that it be put over until to-mor- 
row. As I said before, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorELAND] and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN] are 
absent to-day. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
going over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will go over until to-morrow. The Clerk will state the next 
amendment reserved for a separate vote. 

The Cuter CLerK. The next amendment reserved for a sepa- 
rate vote is on page 274, paragraph 1804, line 23, the counter- 
vailing duty on lumber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this was an 
amendment in Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was nonconcurred in. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I think there ought to be a 


I said I did not have any objection to its 


important 


roll call on this matter; so I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
sult. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that we have a roll call on the matter, 
by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. JONES. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move that we reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was 
nonconcurred in, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider. [Putting the question.] By the sound the noes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for a division. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask that the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. BLACK. I should like to have the amendment itself 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
struck out on page 274, line 23, the following language: 


Provided, That if there is imported into the United States any of the 
foregoing lumber, planed on one or more sides and tongued and grooved, 
manufactured in or exported from any country, dependency, province, 
or other subdivision of government which imposes a duty upon such lumber 
exported from the United States, the President may enter into negotiations 
with such country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of govern- 
ment to secure the removal of such duty, and if such duty is not removed 
he may by proclamation declare such failure of negotiations, and in such 
proclamation shall state the facts upon whieh his action is taken, to- 
gether with the rates imposed, and make declaration that like and equal 
rates shall be forthwith imposed as hereinafter provided; whereupon, 
and until such duty is removed, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
upon such lumber, when imported directly or indirectly from such 
country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government, a 
duty equal to the duty imposed by such country, dependency, province, 


or other subdivision of government upon such lumber imported from the 
United States. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before we take a vote on 
reconsidering the action of the Senate I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. 


The Chair has announced the re- 


Is there objection to a roll call? 
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If the amendment that was recommended by the committee, 
and that was originally in the bill—the countervailing duty per- 
taining to lumber—is adopted, it does not carry with it the 
imposition of a countervailing duty where lumber has gone into 
the manufactured state. In other words, it applies only to 
lumber planed on one side. 

Mr. SMOOT. Lumber planed on one or both 
tongued and grooved ; that is all it applies to. 

Mr. HARRISON. If this amendment should be adopted and 
go to conference, the House having put in the same language, 
the conferees would not be permitted, in the opinion of the Sena- 
tor from Utah, to broaden it and make it read “ planed on both 
sides,” or in a higher manufactured state than planed on one 
side? 

Mr. SMOOT. There would be nothing to confer about, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is my idea, too; but I just wanted to 
bring it out, so that those who are friendly to this proposition 
will know what they are doing. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, when this matter was under 
consideration in the Senate before I offered an amendment strik- 
ing out the word “lumber” and inserting the word “ articles,” 
so that it would apply to all of the lumber mentioned in this 
schedule. When would it be in order to offer that amendment 
again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the vote is reconsidered, then 
the amendment would be in order before the vote is taken to 
concur. If it is not reconsidered, then it would be too late. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Arizona a question. Why has not the Senator arranged 
his amendment like the coal amendment, making it an absolute 
countervailing duty without a proclamation by the President? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Because I found this language in the bill 
which passed the House, and it was approved by the Senate 
Committee on Finance, and I did not seek to go any further than 
the House and the Finance Committee had recommended. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has just seen that we have 
adopted an amendment making the countervailing duty absolute 
as far as coal is concerned. It seems to me we ought to make 
the amendments alike. Why not make them alike? 

Mr. HAYDEN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Would it be in order when individual amend- 
ments are reached to the bill to offer the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Tennessee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not without a reconsideration of 
the vote. 

Mr. BLACK. 
yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. In any event, we must first vote to reconsider. 
I voted against the Senator's amendment on account of the 
language to which reference has been made, and I shall vote 
against it again. Personally, I voted for the coal amendment 
because it did not commit duties to the President which I do not 
want to commit to him, and have the matter complicated in that 
way. If the vote is reconsidered, the Senator can draw up an 
amendment in such a way that it will meet with the views of 
the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I feel very much as the Sen- 
ator from Alabama feels about the matter. I want to vote with 
the Senator from Arizona in this matter, but it seems to me that 
his amendment is not drawn as it should be drawn. I think that 
both the amendments should be alike. I see no rease. why they 
should not be made alike. 

Mr. HAYDEN. A further parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Would it be in order at some later stage for 
some Senator to offer an amendment to the language of the bill, 
without reference at all to flooring, but placing a countervailing 
duty automatically on all lumber, just as there is a countervail- 
ing duty on all coal? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that this ap- 
plies to lumber generally. 

Mr, HAYDEN. It applies only to flooring, to lumber planed 
on one side, and tongued and grooved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that, as 
the Senator states the amendment, the vote would have to be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Permit me to point out to the Chair that the 
pending amendment applies only to one kind of lumber; that is, 
flooring. If a Senator were to offer an amendment that if any 
country imposed a tariff on lumber of any kind, there should be 
a countervailing tariff imposed by our Government, just as was 
done in the case of coal, it would seem to mre that that broad 
subject matter would not be prevented from receiving considera- 


sides, and 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Arizona 
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tion by the Senate merely because one particular kind of lum- 
ber, to wit, flooring, had been placed in this category. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator could draw his amend- 
that it would be in order if it excluded the lumber de- 
ibed in that section, 
Mr. HAYDEN. I think, 
have to do it, then, that as 
rviai 


perhaps, that is 
to all 


the 


lumber except 


way we 
flooring the 

be offered by any Senator later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of that opinion. 

The question is on the motion to reconsider the vote. 

On a division, the motion to reconsider was rejected, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
amendinrent, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what is the status of the lum- 
ber provision as a whole? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The countervailing duty applies, be- 
cause the Senate refused to concur in the amendment made as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
affects only a certain kind of lumber, as I understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be in order later on. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am in favor of levying a countervailing 
duty upon all lumber coming into our country if the country 
from which the lumber comes lays a duty against all of our 
lumber which goes into that country. I think that is fair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
pending amendment, 

The Cuter CrerKk. In the Committee of the Whole the Sen- 
ate struck out, on page 279, lines 20 and 21, paragraph 1807, 
reading: 


Par. 1807. 


Venetian glass mosaics which are works of art. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, some informa- 
tion came to me after the amendment was considered to the 
effect that there was no American production of Venetian art 
glass, that we import $500,000 worth of that article, and that 
there is produced in this country approximately $20,000 worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is the one item in the 
tariff bill which the House Ways and Means Committee took 
from the dutiable list and put upon the free list. They evi- 
dently were impressed with the fact that it would be unfair to 
the importer to do otherwise. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in the present law is 55 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the House committee in 
the bill as it passed the House put it on the free list. It is the 
one item in the bill which the House took from the dutiable 
list and put upon the free list. Of course, that led to a great 
deal of pressure being put upon the Finance Committee to put 
it back on the dutiable list, and they have done it. 

I was very much impressed with the unreasonableness of a 
50 per cent duty on some art that has to be imported; $500,000 
worth of this Venetian glass is imported into this country, which 
means that the people will pay $750,000 for it. 

It is true that there is an industry developing here. It is a 
small industry. In my judgment, it is not able to produce as 
artistie Venetian mosaic glass as is imported. However, I have 
been impressed with the fact that the domestic industry is 
anxious to get going, and be given a start, be given an equal op- 
portunity with the others. There has been some increase in 
the duty imposed on glass, and it is claimed that that ought to 
change the situation somewhat. 

In view of the way things are going, I am going to let it go. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment. 

The Cuier CLierK. On page 279, line 8, the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, inserted, after the word “ carpets,” 
the words “ made after the year 1700.” 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment, 

The CHrer CLerK. Paragraph 305, page 286, line 10, “Im- 
moral articles—importation prohibited.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk a proposed 
amendment for section 305, paragraph (a). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report. 

The Curer Crerk. On page 286, paragraph 305, the Senator 
from Utuh offers the following as a substitute for the para- 
graph inserted as in Committee of the Whole: 


Par. 305. Immoral articles—Importation prohibited—— 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it is well known 
that the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currtrna] is 
interested in this feature of the bill. I do not see him in the 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


| answered to their names: 


| Allen 
| Black 


Glass 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Hale 
Iarris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Hetlin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
) Schall 
La Follette Sheppard 
George McCulloch Shortridge 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quoream is present. The question is 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah, which 
will be reported. 
The Cuter CierK. On page 286, paragraph 305, as a substi- 
tute for the amendment agreed to in Committee of the Whole, 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Smoor] proposes to insert: 


Sec. 305. Immoral articles—Importation prohibited. 

(a) Prohibition of importation: All persons are prohibited from im- 
porting into the United States from any foreign country any book, 
pamphlet, paper, writing, advertisement, circular, print, picture, or 
drawing containing any matter advocating or urging treason, insurrec- 
tion, or forcible resistance to any law of the United States, or con- 
taining any threat to take the life of or inflict bodily harm upon any 
person in the United States, or any book, which taken as a whole, 
offends the moral sense of the average person, or any obscene pam- 
phiet, paper, writing, advertisement, circular, print, picture, drawing, 
or other representation, figure, or image on or of paper or other 
material, or any cast, instrument, or other article, which is obscene 
or immoral, or any drug or medicine, or any article whatever for the 
prevention of conception or for causing unlawful abortion, or any 
lottery ticket, or any printed paper that may be used as a lottery ticket, 
or any advertisement of any lottery. No such articles, whether im- 
ported separately or contained in packages with other goods entitled 
to entry, shall be admitted to entry; and all such articles and, unless 
it appears to the satisfaction of the collector that the obscene articles 
contained in the package were inclosed therein without the knowledge 
or consent of the importer, owner, agent, or consignee, the entire con- 
tents of the package in which such articles are contained, shall be sub- 
ject to seizure and forfeiture under the customs laws: Provided, That 
the drugs hereinbefore mentioned, when imported in bulk and not put 
up for any of the purposes hereinbefore specified, are excepted from 
the operation of this subdivision: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury may, in his discretion, admit the so-called classics or 
books of recognized and established literary or scientific merit, but 
may, in his discretion, admit such classics or books only when im- 
ported for noncommercial purposes. 


Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Would it be possible for us to agree to a limita- 
tion of debate on this question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I prefer not to do it. This question is one 
that strikes at the morals of every young boy and girl in the 
United States. Mr. President, I have here books the reading of 
which would so disgust Senators of the United States that they 
would never dream of agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cutting]. I did not believe 
there were such books printed in the world—books that the 
Senator from New Mexico referred to and said ought to be in 
the libraries of the people of the United States. They are lower 
than the beasts! 

Mr. President, the only amendment which I have made to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Finance that amounts 
to anything is the insertion of the following provision: 


Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Blaine 
Blease 
torah 
sratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Dill 


Fletcher 
Frazier 


Provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasyry may, in his 
discretion, admit the so-called classics or books of recognized and estab- 
lished literary or scientific merit, but may, in his discretion, admit such 
classics or books only when imported for noncemmercial purposes. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, do I understand 
the Senator aright in understanding that the amendment now 
offered is exactly the same as the amendment adopted in Com- 
mittee of the Whole with the addition which he has just read? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the amendment adopted in Committee 
of the Whole is the amendment which was offered by the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. CurTtTine]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. But what I referred to was the provision as 
reported from the Committee on Finance to the Senate—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And as amended except by the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


the provision he has just read? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
same? 

Mr. SMOOT. Virtually the same. In the discussion that 
took place in the Senate the so-called classics, the books of 
recognized and established literary or scientific merit, were 
referred to, and I add those now in my amendment. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, I did not hear the first part 
of the Senator’s statement. May we have his amendment stated 
again? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the amendment to the original amend- 
ment as reported to the Senate: 


Otherwise it is practically the 


Provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his 
discretion, admit the so-called classics or books of recognized and 
established literary or scientific merit, but may, in his discretion, 
admit such classics or books only when imported for noncommercial 
purposes. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this matter was pretty thor- 
oughly discussed in Committee of the Whole. I wonder if we 
could not arrange for a limitation of debate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would prefer not to do it right now. I want 
to say that I had intended to ask the Senate to go into execu- 
tive session to consider the matter, but some of the Senators 
do not believe we ought to do so. I could take two of the 


books referred to by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cur- 
TING], and if I should read them to the Senate of the United 
States I do not believe there is a Senator who would dare to 
vote for his amendment. 


Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. CUTTING. What two books were those to which the 
Senator refers? 

Mr. SMOOT. Lady Chatterley and My Life and Love. 

Mr. CUTTING. If the Senator will point out any place where 
I referred to either of those books, I will withdraw my amend- 
ment right now. I have never mentioned either one of them on 
the floor of the Senate or anywhere else. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the Senator's speech he referred to Lady 
Chatterley and particularly—— 

Mr. CUTTING. Will the Senator please point to the place 
where I did it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether it is in the Senator's 
speech as printed or not. I am going to make a statement 
and then I shall be through. No matter whether the Senator 
claims that he did not do it, under his amendment those books 
could come into the United States. -Let me hand one of them 
to the Senator and let him read it. 

Mr. CUTTING. That is not the point I was making. I 
asked the Senator to name the place where I referred to either 
of those books. If he can not do it, I will let him continue 
= speech in his own time and I, in my time, I shall reply to 

™m. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has that right. I remember per- 
fectly well—I do not know whether it is in the printed speech 
of the Senator or not—he referred to Lady Chatterley. 

Mr. CUTTING. I deny absolutely that I ever referred to 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover or mentioned it in my speech in 
the Senate. The Senator can not designate the point at which 
I referred to either of the books in question. 

Mr. SMOOT. All right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to point 
out that Rule XIX provides that no Senator shall, “ directly or 
indirectly, by any form of words impute to another Senator or 
to other Senators any conduct or motive unworthy or unbecom- 
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ing a Senator.” The Chair merely desires to call the attention 
of Senators to that rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Before the Senator proceeds and in order 
that we may have the matter accurately before us, the amend- 
ment having been read hastily. As I followed the Senator's 
amendment it refers to the “ so-called classics.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And those so-called classics 
mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury——— 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in his discretion only when imported for 
noncommercial purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
Senator's amendment, then is to determine what are the so- 
ealled classics? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. I do not believe any of the books 
of the class under discussion that are coming in here are clas- 
sics, and there are hundreds of them— 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am not speaking of the books that the 
Senator has now before him. I neither have the time nor the 
inclination nor the taste to read any of them 

Mr. SMOOT. I should think the Senator would not have. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Either upon this amendment or any other. 


may be ad- 


| I am speaking of the fundamental proposition which is involved 


here, and I wanted to have it understood at the commencement 
of the argument that the Senator makes the exception of the 
so-called classics to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is 
ludicrous and humorous. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on the 11th of October last, 
immediately after the vote on the amendment of section 305 of 
the pending tariff bill, proposed by the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuttine], I reserved the right to have a vote on 
the amendment when the bill reached the Senate. My remarks 
at this time will be directed principally to the subject of so- 
ealled obscene books or literature. On the conclusion of my 
remarks I shall submit for the examination of Senators a num- 
ber of typical importations rejected by the Customs Service. 
These are but a few illustrations of the filthy books that are 
being imported by various individuals. Thousands of these 
books are seized and destroyed by the customs officials every 
year. 

Senators will notice that in most instances the names of the 
printers and publishers are omitted. No decent printer will 
allow his name to be used in connection with the distribution 
of this filth. This is the so-called literature which my good 
friend, the Senator from New Mexico, desires to have admitted 
to the shores of our country. I am not objecting to the admis- 
sion of these books for any political reason, but I am objecting 
to the admission purely on my understanding of the duties of a 
father and an American citizen and a legislator in the interests 
of the great mass of our American citizenry. 

I deplore the contemptuous references to the personnel of 
the Customs Service which ran through the debate in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Many of the members of this personnel 
are veterans of the service, tried and true. I know from per- 
sonal contact that many are men of education, legal training, 
and broad information. In enforcing the law against obscene 
matter they are performing an unpleasant duty in a most con- 
scientious manner, and if I were a customs inspector, duly au- 
thorized under the present law to prevent the admission of any 
of this obscene literature, it would only be admitted over my 
dead body. 

I have been saddened by the disclosure of laxity of views 
developed during the debate. I have been distressed that in the 
Senate of the United States so few voices were raised in debate 
against a proposal to abolish the prohibition of the importation 
of obscene books. I can not refrain from expressing the opinion 
that some of the views expressed in that debate, while possibly 
only the views of the individual speakers, can not fail to react 
upon the Senate as a whole and lower it in the estimation of 
that very large part of our citizenry whose esteem we value most, 
but which it would appear from the debate are included by some 
Senators in the “unthinking class.” 

It has been suggested here that the interpretation of what is 
moral and what is immoral should be a very liberal one, and 
that the people will develop moral resistance to all the inrpro- 
prieties the books may contain; that we should not be afraid 
of the distribution of literature injuring and breaking down the 


something which strikes me as 
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morals of the good, solid, substantial citizenship of America. I 
regard such suggestions as dangerous fallacies. I was much 
pleased to hear the junior Senator from Florida state that he 
differed with the idea that obscene literature promotes good 
morals and with the idea that to prohibit obscene literature con- 
fiicts with a man’s liberty. I thoroughly agree with him that 
we would have practically no reform legislation if we listened 
to these arguments about liberty. 

The opposition has made much of the summary seizure by 
customs inspectors, without opportunity for jury trial, of ob- 
books brought by passengers. Such seizures are made 
either on well-considered instructions by the department or on 
the judgment of the inspector himself after examination of the 
article and confirmation by his immediate superiors. If a cus- 
toms inspector at the port of New York, with his knowledge of 
the world, regards on his own initiative a book as obscene it is 
about the nearest approach to a jury trial that can be had, and 
it is safe to say that his judgment would be sustained by a jury; 
but in either case I have heretofore pointed out how a jury 
trial of the question may be had. Moreover, the general accu- 
racy of the customs judgment is confirmed by the statement of 
the Senator from New Mexico that he could find only one case 
where the courts had reversed the custonrs. 

The senior Senator from New York has indicated objection 
to any classification as obscene of books for the medical pro- 
fession. I can meet his objection by stating that, so far as the 
customs is concerned, standard textbooks of medicine and sur- 
gery for the profession have not been banned. It is only when 
certain extracts from such works have been made and circu- 
lated for obviously improper purposes that seizures have been 
made. 

Unfortunately, however, there is a class of books which, with 
a subile cunning almost unbelievable, seek to convey the im- 
pression that they are of a scientific or medical character. 
Such 
by the 
justice. In 
language: 


scene 


United 
the 


States 
opinion 


Customs Court written by the chief 
the chief justice uses the following 


In writing this 
that and 
human and 


book the author evidently proceeded on the theory 
modesty 
heart mind, and 
among the so-called educated class a_ tendency 
be construed accordingly. * * * To 
tion is impure only to the overprudish but 


that there has grown 
that the law should 
that such a 


illustrates how familiarity 


up, 


assert 


pervert the judgment 


All of which reminds me of those lines of Pope in his Essay on 
Man: 
Vice is a nronster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


to be seen; 


The principal point made by the opposition probably is that 
there is no excuse for barring the so-called classics on account 
of the obscene portions thereof. 

I repeat what I said in the debate referred to that “it were 
better, to my mind, that a few classics suffer the application of 


the expurgating shears than that this country be flooded with | 
that are | 
we | 


know all too well would follow the repeal of this provision,” | publicity of a jury trial. 


the books, 
wholly 


pamphlets, 
indecent 


other articles 
tendency, and that 


and 
and 


pictures, 
both in purpose 


and that even if in one of these old and rare books there is 
any obscene matter it ought to be kept out and never permitted 
to go to the youth of the land. 

I realize, Mr. President, just as does the Senator from New 
Mexico, that mature, well-regulated minds may not be sub- 
verted by such matter. But such legislation is enacted to 


prevent such matter from coming into the hands of those whose | 


minds are open to influence, whose morals are likely to be 
corrupted, and I am thinking particularly of the youth of our 
country, and proof that such matter would get into the hands 
of the young is offered by the statement made in the debate 
regarding the customs’ rejection of such a book brought by a 
professor of literature in a great university to teach to his 
class, As the court said in United States v. Smith (45 Fed. 
476): 

The most debasing topic may be presented in the choicest language. 
In such garb it is the more dangerous. Impure suggestion clothed in 
pleasing attire allures and corrupts, when bald filth would disgust 
and repel. 


Nor does the fact that such books might be imported by pri- 
vate collectors or for private libraries furnish any assurance 
that they would not reach young people for whom they were 
never originally intended. 
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publica- | 


| be more practicable and likely. 
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It was stated in the debate that any of our citizens can go to 
the Congressional Library and read the obscene books that the 
customs bar to the public. I have caused inquiry to be made 
and find that such books are safeguarded in the Library and 
that only in proper cases is access to them permitted. 

It has been suggested that there is no satisfactory definition 
of obscenity, and that the law should contain a definition. 
That supreme authority in this country, the United States 
Supreme Court, has given a definition or test. In Rosen v. 
United States (161 U. S. 29), the court said: 


The test of obscenity is whether the tendency of the matter is to 
deprave and corrupt the morals of those whose minds are open to 
such influence and into whose hands a publication of this sort may fall. 
Would it suggest or convey lewd thoughts and lascivious thoughts te 
the young and inexperienced? Everyone who uses the mails of the 
United States for carrying papers or publications must take notice 
of what, in this enlightened age, is meant by decency, purity, and 
chastity in social life and what must be deemed obscene, lewd, and 
lascivious. 


Another high court, accepted throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
world as a great authority, has formulated a similar test. In 
Queen v. Hecklin (2 Q. B. 369, 1868) Chief Justice Cockburn 
said: 

I think the test of obscenity is this, whether the tendency of the 
matter is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open to such 
immoral influences and into whose hands a publication of this sort 
may fall. Now in regard to this work [pamphlet entitled ‘“ The 
Confessional Unmasked”’] it is quite certain that it would suggest 


to the minds of the young of either sex, or even to persons of more 


advanced years, thoughts of a most impure and libidinous character. 


While without authority at this moment to speak for the Com- 


| mitte on Finance I would be perfectly willing to have the 


Supreme Court's definition incorporated in the law. 
But there is an exceedingly important aspect of the matter 


| which I am inclined to believe has so far escaped the attention 


of the Senators. 
Certain conditions in this country have become so bad that 


| the President has appointed a National Commission of Law 
chastity were no longer popular conceptions of the | 
particularly | 


Observance and Enforcement. I feel sure that Senators gen- 
erally are in sympathy with the purposes of the President in 
appointing that commission. 

Before a vote was had on the amendment of the Senator from 


' * : ~~ 2 *, 
| New Mexico I warned the Senate that if that amendment were 
with obscenity tends to blunt the sensibilities, deprave good taste, and 


agreed to all obscene books, pamphlets, papers, writings, and 
circulars could come into the country freely, and that we know 
all too well that following the repeal of the present law this 
country would be flooded with books and pamphlets that are 
wholly indecent both in purpose and tendency. It is appalling 
to think of the moral and physical effects of removing the pres- 
ent ban. Are Senators willing to repeal this obscenity law and 
thereby add so greatly to the difficulties which it is the purpose 
of the President’s commission to find ways to correct? 

In the debate some of the Senators indicated that this class of 


| books should be left for the States to deal with under their 


laws, one consideration being that in this way jury trials would 
I have heretofore pointed out 
that it is not difficult under the present law to obtain a jury 
trial. There would, however, be no more jury trials under the 
State laws than there are under the present tariff law. Im- 
porters of this class of books seldom are willing to face the 
They are ashamed to be connected 
with the importation of books which are charged with being 
obscene. Besides, they think they have a better chance of con- 


| vincing one man in the Treasury Department than they have of 


convincing a jury of 12°men, and they avoid a disagreeable 


| publicity. 


Moreover, under the Constitution, the control of interstate and 
foreign commerce is an exclusive Federal activity. We prevent 
the importation and interstate traffic in many things that poison 
or injure the body. Is it not equally important and desirable 
to cooperate with the States and protect the people in the case 
of what poisons the mind and the morals and so, directly or 
indirectly, affects the body? 

The junior Senator from Washington has stated that it is not 
the importation but the dissemination that does the damage; 
that the moment a man begins to disseminate it we have the law 
of the land that takes care of the situation. Unfortunately, the 
dissemination of this class of books is often conducted in such 
secret, clandestine ways, like the distribution of nareotics, that 
detection by the State authorities is very difficult. They get into 
the schools and are secretly passed from one pupil to another. 
A sailor was recently caught on the docks smuggling in from his 
ship a number of books especially designed to encourage sexual 
vices in boys. Would Senators be willing to run the risk of the 
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State authorities catching that sailor after he left the customs | States should prevent its distribution and have control of it. Is 


jurisdiction? I am thoroughly satisfied that the Customs Service 
is the only agency that can promptly and effectively detect and 
deal with importations of these books. 

But there is a further consideration, which I think will appeal 
to the opposition, against leaving these books to be dealt with 
by the State laws. Under those laws importers would not 


have the advantage of the relief which the Secretary of the | 


Treasury may now afford under the provisions of section 618 of 
the present tariff act. Under that section, if a book is found to 
be obscene, the Secretary of the Treasury will, upon a proper 
showing, permit the exportation of the book, whereas otherwise 
it would be destroyed. 

I thus conclude my effort to answer all the principal argu- 
ments of the opposition. I urge the adoption of the Finance 
Committee’s amendment in the place of the amendment adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole. I appeal to the Senate, as did 
the senior Senator from Alabama, to throw the arms of pro- 
tection around the army of boys and girls who must constitute 
the citizenship of our country a little later on. 

In submitting to the Senators for inspection the books which 
have been obtained from the Treasury Department, I call par- 
ticular attention to the book for whose admission the Senator 
from New Mexico made a special appeal to Secretary Mellon, 
which book is pronounced by the man in the Customs Bureau 
who handles these books to be the vilest one that ever came into 
the bureau. I am told that the author of this vile book at- 
tempted to have it printed in England, but no decent printer 
would take the job, so it was published in another country, on 
the Continent. 

I am now going to ask the Senate to accept the recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee on Finance as printed in the bill 
and as amended by my amendment just sent to the desk. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to get this matter clear. I 
was not here when the vote was taken. I should like to have 
a specific statement as to the difference which exists between 
the Senator from Utah and the junior Senator from New 
Mexico. What is the difference between the two as to the 
matter that can come in? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order to answer that ques- 
tion it would be necessary for me to get the exact words of 
the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is the substance of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not undertake to state it accurately. 
I suggest that the Senator read the amendment, and then he 
will see. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will not interrupt the Senator from Utah 
now for that purpose; but let me see if I have it right. 

As I understand, both prohibit practically the same thing. 
Now the question comes up as to the method of prohibition. 
The Senator from Utah insists that the method proposed by 
the Senator from New Mexico is not effective. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not effective. It allows the obscene 
books to come into the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico allows them to come in. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does. 

Mr. SWANSON. The method of the Senator from Utah is to 
make the importation a crime in itself? 

Mr. SMOOT. And stop them at the port of entry, and seize 
the books. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator then penalizes their importa- 
tion by destroying them? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Treasury Department allows the person 
importing the book to take it back if he wants to, but it can not 
eome into the United States, 

Mr. CUTTING. The Senator penalizes it by penalizing the 
officer who allows to books to come in with a fine of $5,000 and 
10 years in the penitentiary. 

Mr. SMOOT. If he does it knowingly, yes; not if it comes in 
without his knowing it; but where an officer of the Government 
knowingly allows these books to come in, then he is penalized. 

Mr. SWANSON. He is penalized by being pronounced guilty 
of a crime in dumping filth into America, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is it exactly. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the Senator’s position? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to get this issue so that I can 
understand the position of both Senators. If this matter comes 
in, the Senator from New Mexico insists that the courts of the 





that is? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New Mexico felt that this 
matter ought to be controlled by the States. I have answered 
that already. 

Mr. SWANSON. Is there much difference between the law 
proposed by the Senator from New Mexico and that proposed by 
the Senator from Utah as to what shall come in? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, yes. The Senator from New Mexico pro 
poses to allow all of these books to come in. 

Mr. SWANSON. He proposes to allow all of them to come 
in, but puts a penalty on their importation, so that they can not 
be distributed, and so forth? 

Mr. SMOOT. Providing they are caught in the State. 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean his method of dealing with them. 


Does it apply to the same thing that the method of the Senator 
Does it apply to the same material? 
My amendment says that they shall 


from Utah applies to? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no! 
not come into the country. 

Mr. SWANSON. And the method of the Senator from New 
Mexico allows them to come in? 

Mr. SMOOT. It allows them to come in. 

Mr. SWANSON. If they come in, does the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico penalize them so as to get rid 
of the same kind of matter that the provision of the Senator 
from Utah prohibits from coming in; or does he liberalize it? 

Mr. SMOOT. If they are discovered in a State, Mr. President. 

Mr. SWANSON. The same material? 

Mr. SMOOT. The same books; yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is no difference, then, as to the desire 
to keep out the same class of books. The only difference is as 
to the administration? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if they ever get in here, it will 
be impossible—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand; but is there any difference as 
to the kind of books that both of the Senators are trying to 
keep out? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want them all kept out; but the Senator from 
New Mexico does not believe that some of these books are ob- 
scene. I do. I think they are not only obscene, but they are 
damnable. I want to say to the Senators now that no father 
of a child would ever want the child to see this obscene matter. 

The Senators around me have some few of these books here. 
They are disgusting. They are beastly, beastly! Why charge 
the beasts with being the same as the words portrayed in some 
of these books? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I de- 
sire to answer the question of the Senator from Virginia. As I 
understand the issue, it is this—at least, it was in my mind, 
and is now: 

I do not deny the charges that have been made against these 
books by the Senator from Utah. I think there are many of 
them that are unfit for publication. They are filthy. They are 
obscene. They are vulgar. They are dirty. They are low and 
base. The difference in this question is not as to the kind of 
books, so far as I am concerned, but who shall determine the 
book that is near the border line? Who shall say whether it is 
good or bad? 

The Senator from Utah takes the position—and I think it is 
correct—that the question should be determined at the gates of 
the country, by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. By the inspector. 

Mr. BLACK. By the inspector. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the importers can have an appeal. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand. The Senator would give them 
an appeal from that decision to the courts. 

Many of us oppose the idea of having any individual who is 
not a judge, and who is not in charge of a court, determine 
which books are good and which are bad. There is no difference 
between us as to the fact that bad books ought not to be cir- 
culated. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. BLACK. I am opposed to their circulation. 

Mr. SMOOT. What we are trying to do is to prohibit the 
distribution of these books. 

Mr. BLACK. But the difference is this: A book that I might 
hold, from my idea, was bad some one else might hold was not 
bad for the public morals. Therefore, the difference is as to 
where and what tribunal shall determine whether the book is 
good or bad. 

If it is left up to the inspector, then the owner of the book 
could appeal to a court. Some of us do not think that the 


I do not know. 
There is none so far as I am concerned, 
No. 
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owner of a book should be compelled to appeal to a court in the 
first place, but that the matter should be originally determined 
by a court. That is the issue. It is not a question of what 
books are good or bad, but who shall determine it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
the floor. Tio whom does he yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Take the Senator’s view of the matter. 
Here is an obscene book that the Senator is disgusted with. As 
the Senator states, it is filthy, obscene, and ought not to be 
circulated. Under the process that the Senator seems to ad- 
vocate, who is going to be interested in arresting the distribu- 
tion of the book—an individual? Must some individual bring 
suit before an injunction can be obtained? By what process 
does the Senator propose to have it done? 

Mr. BLACK. The process I would take is the 
take with reference to the enforcement of all laws. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator mean that he would have 
a grand jury investigate it? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not know whether a grand jury would do 
it, or a sheriff would do it, or this man here would do it. I 
would have no objection to this man reporting it to the courts; 
but in the case of a book which may or may not be bad I do 
strenuously object to having any customs inspector determine 
for the public what shall be distributed, Let it be determined 
by a court. 

Mr. SWANSON. What I should like to know is this: If, as 
the Senator says in his speech, the country is being deluged 
with obscene, filthy books, then by what process do we get rid 
of them? I should like to have the Senator tell me that. 

Mr. BLACK. The statement I made was this: The Senator 
states that these books are obscene, dirty, and vulgar, and 
many of them are—not only those that come in but those that 
are printed in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they do not print any of them here. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, I have seen some of them that were printed 
in this country that would shock the morals of a man who has 
not been in church for 40 years. There is no question about 
there being bad books in this country, and bad books that come 
into the country. If we have not seen them we have heard of 
them. It has been whispered around. 
Now, such a book being bad, there must be some way to test 
the matter and to bring about a prosecution. The courts provide 
methods for the prosecution of all cases. This is purely a dif- 
ference in the method of enforcement of law. 

Some believe that this inspector should have that power in the 
first place. 


process we 


universally aecepted that they should not be permitted to be cir- 
culated; but there are others that might offend some minds and 
not offend others. There is a twilight zone; and the question is, 
Who shall determine whether the books within that twilight 
zone shall be circulated or shall not be circulated? 

Mr. SMOOT. We provide a right of appeal. 

Mr. BLACK. So far as I am concerned, a right of appeal is 
correct, but the right of appeal in this country has been recog- 
nized from the beginning as the right of appeal from a judicial 
tribunal. We do not appeal from the decision of a deputy 
sheriff. We do not appeal from the decision of a deputy con- 
stable. We do not appeal from the decision of a man 
happens to be charged with some minor administrative or 
executive function. We appeal from a judicial decision. 

Mr. WATSON and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Utah yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, every decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Customs can be appealed from. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. They can all be appealed from. 

Mr. WATSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BLACK. And if any person feels himself aggrieved by 
such _a decision and wants to appeal, he can; but there are 
different kinds of appeals. There are some appeals from a deci- 
sion that do not require such a fine discretion to be exercised. 

The Senator can pick out books, of course, as to which all 
people with decent minds would agree, and where there would 
be no question at all; but there might be others that are close, 
as I said, to the zone where they might be offensive to some and 
not offensive to others. 

Mr. SMOOT., As far as I am personally concerned, I would 
rather be on the side of preventing their coming in than to let 
the country be flooded with them. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with the Senator that the bad books 
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We have heard of them. | 


There are some of these books that the Senator has | 
referred to that are so bad that by common consent it would be 
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I presume it comes, perhaps, from reading a great deal of 
Thomas Jefferson's philosophy—I have an inherent, well- 


grounded opposition against vesting in the hands of an indi- 
vidual judicial powers on matters of supreme importance with 
reference to the dissemination of human knowledge. 
seen too much in history 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


I have 


Mr. SWANSON. 
minute? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, this would be something 
like a justice of the peace inquiring into a crime, with a power 
of appeal to the courts; or is this more severe than that? 

Mr. BLACK. This is the same as a judicial decision deter- 
mining that a book is not fit to circulate, and then you appeal 
from it just as you would appeal from the verdict of a jury 
or the judgment of a court. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; as I understand, a justice of the peace 
decides that a man ought to be put on trial before a jury. He 
gets a preliminary trial before the justice of the peace. You 
hold up the matter and give him the right of appeal. Now, this 
book is put in that attitude; is it not? 

Mr. BLACK. I want to say this: If the Senator will devise 
some plan whereby this matter can be determined at the 
port on some kind of a judicial inquiry, I shall be heartily 
in favor of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is always appealed from there to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. If they pass on it, of course there 
is not a court decision; but the court has a right to review it. 

Mr. BLACK. I am not willing to let the present Secretary 
of the Treasury or any other Secretary of the Treasury decide 
a matter of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is two decisions. Then the man can take 
an appeal; but I want to say to the Senator that they never 
appeal on this rotten stuff. 

Mr. BLACK. That is all right; suppose they do not. Why 
not preserve American institutions, which have come down from 
the Anglo-Saxon citizenship, which was founded and developed 
on the idea of trying matters in court? We tried that method 
back in the time of James and Charles and others. 

Mr. SMOOT. You might just as well say that of opium; 
just exactly. 

Mr. BLACK. 
not bad. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. BLACK. 


Oh, no. All opium is bad, but all books are 
All these books are worse than opium. 
Perhaps those books the Senator has are. 
Mr. SMOOT. I would rather have a child of mine use opium 
than read these books. 
Mr. BLACK. The books the Senator has may be bad, but 
all books are not bad. All opium is bad, and it is a question 


| of determining which books are good and which books are bad. 


Where will you place the responsibility for the decision? 
it be with a customs inspector or with a court? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Will 


What authority have the 


| customs officials over suppressing or preventing the distribution 
who | 


of products that are being imported into the country which 
are a violation of the pure food law? Are they the judges of 
whether or not the pure food law is being violated or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not say. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me ask another question. 
Have the commissioners of immigration at various ports au- 
thority to reject immigrants from this country who are charged 
with immoral records? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have, or with having diseases. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why should not the civil 
officers have as much authority to act upon immoral literature 
as upon immoral individuals, if they have not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana and Mr. BLACK addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from Utah yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the answer to the question 
addressed to the Senator from Utah by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is not accurate at all. The immigration officers have 
no power whatever to determine whether a certain man is im- 
moral or otherwise. No such power is given to any“ immigra- 
tion officer. 

Mr. SMOOT. He has the record, and on that record—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If he has been convicted of crime 
abroad, if that is a fact, of course he is excluded; there is no 


To whom does the Senator 


should not be circulated; but I have an inherent opposition— ‘ discretion there at all; but the officer is not vested with any 
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power to exclude this man because he is immoral and to admit 
the other man because he is moral. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not unless he has been convicted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me remark, likewise, that I 
agree with the Senator from Alabama. Everybody of richt 
mind wants to prevent the circulation of such books as the 
Senator from Utah has in mind. That is not the point at all. 
Those immoral and obscene and indecent publications are 
printed in this country, as well as abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know of any. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no question about that 
at all. How do we reach the situation? We make it a crime 
to circulate those books in this country, and we punish that 
offense the same as we punish every other offense, by proper 
prosecution. 

Likewise, we prohibit the circulation of material of that 
kind in the mails, and if anybody circulates it in the mails 
he becomes liable to indictment and prosecution. 
way we endeavor to deal with that thing. 

Likewise, if those books are introduced into this country and 
are sold, if they are put upon the bookshelf of any bookseller 
in the country for sale, he is subject to prosecution by the 
State authorities of practically every State in the Union. 

Mr. WATSON. Is that any reason why they should be 
let in? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; it is no reason at all why they 
should be let in. 


and thus deter them from bringing them in, the way we deter 


everybody else from committing crime; or are we going to in- | 
vest the authority in the customs inspector to say what books | 


are and what books are not indecent or obscene or otherwise 
contrary to good morals? Why should we seek to evade the 
question? Everybody agrees that these books should not be 
introduced and circulated here. How are we going to stop it? 
Are we going to stop it in the usual way of punishing crimes, 
through trial in court, or vest in some public official the power 
to judge? 

Take the case of books published in this country that are 
indecent or obscene. Do we invest any local administrative 
officer with the power to take those books and confiscate them? 
We do not do anything of the kind. 
anything of the kind in this country. We would not attempt 
to enact a law that would vest an administrative officer with 
power to take books and confiscate them and destroy them, be- 
cause, in his judgment, they were obscene or indecent. We 
oblige him to go into court and file his information there, or 
get an indictment against the party against whom the crime is 
charged, and have it determined in the usual way, the same as 
every other crime is determined. Let us not try to throw upon 
those who are opposed to this provision the odium of saying 
that they want to see these books circulated and read in this 
country. Of course, that is not the situation. We simply object 
to the method by which it is determined that a particular book 
is obscene or indecent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, every State in the Union may 
have laws referring to books published in the United States; 
there is no question of a doubt but that that is true. We pre- 
vent opium from coming in. We can destroy opium when it 
comes in on a ship, as it comes to the United States. That 
opium comes to American citizens, and we do not hesitate to 
destroy it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But, as suggested by the Senator 
from Alabama, there is no discretion there; opium is regarded 
as invariably bad. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there never has 
been one of these books that has not been bad. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator would not say that 
of all the books that come in? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say all books, I said the books we 
are trying to keep out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then you are obliged to repose in 
some one the determination as to whether a particular book is 
good or bad. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would rather keep out a thousand than have 
one mistake made. If there is a mistake, the one attempting to 
import the book can appeal to the law, but nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand ought to be stopped. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, in 
order that there may be no misunderstanding on the part of 
anyone, if the Senator will propose an amendment to the law 
whereby it is made criminal to import into this country books 
of the type he mentions, and a man can be tried in court, I will 
support it. If the Senator will propose a method whereby these 
bools can be seized and brought into court in the first instance, 
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The question is, Are we going to keep them | 
out by prosecuting in the courts the people who bring them in | 


We would not dare do | 
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and have the man’s right tried, I will support him. But, just 
as the Senator has said, I do oppose this idea of giving a deputy 
inspector or a deputy constable or a deputy sheriff the right in 
the first instance to try the case, then have it appealed with the 
presumption against the man, when the presumption of inno- 
cence is an American doctrine. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I address a ques- 
tion to the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment. The Government stops at 
the port of entry drugs under the drug and food act, and it 
never allows them to come in, and those attempting to bring 
the articles in appeal to the court if they desire. 

Mr. BLACK. I have no objection to stopping them there. 


Personally I would think it would be better to have the States 
pass upon the question, but I have no objection to writing into 
the law a provision making it a crime to import the kind of 
books the Senator mentions, but let it be written so that a man 
can be tried in a court, by a jury. 

He can be, under this law. 

He can be after he appeals, with the presump- 


Mr. SMOOT. 
Mr. BLACK. 
tion against him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is not the presumption against him? 

Mr. BLACK. Not when he goes into court in the first in- 
stance. The presumption of innocence goes with every man in 
the United States, except when you let a customs assistant 
inspector pass upon his book, and then have it appealed to a 
court. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very few of those will ever be appealed 
were the books imported into the United States; 
know that they were obscene books? How to Seduce Young 
Girls. Another one, How Young Girls Can Seduce Boys. I 
do not want to read the others, they are so rotten! 

Mr. BLACK. There is no disagreement about 

Mr. SMOOT. Then let us stop them at the port. 

Mr. BLACK. Let us try them in the courts. The difference 
between us is this 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLACK. Let us have no misunderstanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
The Senator from Utah has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator has yielded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has the 
floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator has yielded to me, has he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Let us have no misunderstanding about the 
difference between the two lines of thought. I have no criticism 
to offer of an objection to obscene books. I agree with the 
Senator thoroughly. The difference is this—and it is the same 
difference that has always existed in every government—there 
are some who believe in giving supreme powers to one man, as 
a king, or to certain favored individuals who hold governmental 
positions. There are others who believe in having the right of 
the people determined by the people in the courts, by the 
judicial tribunals selected by reason of their being specially 
skilled and learned in the law. 

So far as I am concerned I prefer to have the rights of 
American citizens, or people who are here, tried in the courts 
set apart and dedicated for that purpose, and then make it a 
crime and impose a punishment for importing indecent books ; 
but do not have the thing tested by a deputy constable, or a 
deputy sheriff, or a deputy inspector. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I had a bottle of poison somewhere I would 
not want one of my children to take a dose of it and then say, 
“The court must remove it.” I think I had better keep it out 
of the way. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, there 
are some people in this country who believe that vaccination 
is a crime. The Senator, of course, would not want them to 
pass upon whether his children should be vaccinated or not, 
There are others who believe that every medicine is a poison. 
The Senator has just mentioned poison. Does the Senator want 
to leave to the determination of those particular cults which 
profess the idea that all medicine is poisonous and dangerous 
the right to determine whether or not his child shall 
medicine? 

I knew a child who died in a State in this Union, burning 
up with fever, because its parents did not believe in the prac 
tice of medicine. They believed that medical treatment put 
poison into the system. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is another thing. 

Mr. BLACK. It is another thing; but it is a question of 
who is to determine it. Does the Senator want the question 
as to whether or not a thing is poison determined in a legal 
and orderly and decent manner, or does he want to leave it to 


Here 
who would not 


those things. 


have 
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some individual who may have peculiar ideas and beliefs? It 
is the same thing with reference to books. 
Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 
Mr. BLACK, ‘There are 


a poison. There are others 


some who think that book is 
who think that another book is a 
There some who think that the Koran is poison- 
ous and that it is dangerous to let it go into the homes. There 
are people who think that the Bible is a dangerous book. There 
are others who think that The Book of Mormon is a dangerous 
book. There are others who think that other books are dan- 
gerous Who is to determine whether or not a book is poison- 
ous? There was a time when all those books considered 
poisonous, and that it was dangerous to let into the 
home. You can not tell when someone will a particular 
book is poisonous 

Mr. SMOOT. I 
ried man 


one 


Poison, are 


were 
them go 
think 


will tell the Senator this: If he is a mar- 
I do not know whether he has any children or not— 
there is not one of all the books here that have been stopped 
that he would allow to come into the United States if he were 
the one to pass upon if. 

Mr. BLACK. That may be true, and probably 
ing by what the Senator says about the books; I 
them ; 
upon 
as a 


is true, judg- 
have not read 
but I claim I should not have had the privilege of passing 
those books unless I were vested with judicial authority 
judge. I that any individual outside of the duly 
constituted courts of this country bas a right to pass upon that 
which is good and that which is bad, that which is legal and 
that which is illegal 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. 
permit me to ask the 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BLEASEK. What can a jury pass on as to 
thing is poison or not after the man is dead? 
it do the dead man? 

Mr. BLACK. They might— 

Mr. BLEASE. What does it do a little 14 or 15 year 
old girl after she has read poison and been destroyed by it to 
have somebody pass upon whether it is a good book or not? 

Mr. BLACK. I am not going to pass on that. Perhaps if 
every who has read these books had had his morals 
destroyed and had degenerated to such an extent that he was 
not fit to associate with decent company, it would be hard to 
find aggregations of But getting down to the actual 


deny 


President, will the Senator from 
Senator from Alabama a question? 


Utah 


whether a 
What good does 


rood 


person 


px ople. 


question which the Senator asked, the book comes into a port. 


There is 
the fact 


general 


no difference between 
that it is indecent 
circulation. 1 
because he is a 


the Senator and myself about 
and that it should not go out into 
think the Senator will agree with me, 
South Carolinian and true to the 
principles of democracy not to agree to the principle which I 
am about and that is as follows: Let the law pro- 
vide that at the port it shall be a crime to import that book. 
Let that book be seized and be put into court, but do not let 
the question be determined by a customs inspector. 
the difference, 


good too 


to assert, 


There is 
It is not a question of whether or not it shall 
reach the young girl, but it is a question of what method shall 
be adopted to prevent it going into general circulation. Shall 
we have it in an orderly manner and according to law, or 
shall we degenerate into mob rule—because that is what it 
means—and let one individual do it? 

Mr. BLEASE. I understand the Senator from Alabama ap- 
proves of the eighteenth amendment, and God knows nothing 
has ever destroyed the home and everything else in the country 
as much as that has. 

Mr. BLACK. I am not in favor of enforcing the eighteenth 
amendment by having deputy constables and deputy sheriffs 
determine the guilt or innocence of the parties. I am in favor 
of having them tried and convicted or declared innocent in a 
court duly instituted for that purpose, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is in favor of keeping out poison, 
is he 

Mr. 
books. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not somebody have to determine whether 
it is poison or not? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same thing, in my opinion. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

Mr. CUTTING. I wanted to ask the 
few questions before he yielded the floor. 

Mr. GOFF. I am only going to take a few minutes, and then 
the Senator from New Mexico may have the floor. 

Mr. CUTTING. I wanted to ask the Senator from 
few questions first. 


done 


not? 


BLACK. Certainly; and I am in favor of keeping out bad 


Senator from Utah a 


Utah a 
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Mr. GOFF. The Senator from Utah has yielded the floor, and 
I will take only a few minutes, 

Mr. CUTTING. Very well. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, as I understand the attitude of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack], it is that an offense 
is committed if anyone imports into the United States these 
immoral and impure books. I do not understand that such is 
the law. 

Mr. BLACK. If the Senator understood me to say that, I 
did not intend to say that. I did suggest, however, that if the 
Senator wants to stop the books in a legal manner and if he will 
prepare an amendment to that effect I will support it. 

Mr. GOFF. It may be that the Senator so qualified his re- 
marks, but he made the general statement that he was not in 
favor of having a sheriff or a constable or a man occupying an 
analogous position at the customs port to pass upon the matter. 
I do not how the Senator can in all seriousness advance 
that argument, in view of the law as the law now is. Some 
one says, “ This book is impure, this book falls within the im- 
moral class.” The book, as I understand the law, is not then 
and there confiscated. The book is not then and there de- 
stroyed. The importer of that book has a right to go before the 
Court of Customs Appeals and have that matter of fact deter- 
mined. Must that matter of fact be determined by the judicial 
or the nonjudicial mind? Some argument has been advanced 
here that it should be determined by a jury. I want to ask 
the Senator who advances that argument why a jury is better 
qualified to pass upon the question of impurity or immorality 
than the judicial mind which is trained and schooled in the 
interpretation of statutes and in the construction of law? 

Mr. BORAH. But that is not the question here at all. 

Mr. GOFF. I would say to the Senator from Idaho that he 
was not here when the argument was advanced or probably he 
would understand the argument which I am now making in 
reply to the suggestions which I have heard advanced, not only 
by the Senator from Alabama |Mr. BLAckK], but by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. BLACK rose. 

Mr. GOFF. If the Senator will wait just a minute, I will 
yield to him. 

Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. GOFF. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not want to take any more time, because 
I want the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cutttne] to get the 
floor. I did not state that this is a question of law. It is.a 
question of fact, and should be a question of fact mixed with 
law if it gets into court, as most questions are. 

Mr, GOFF. If there is no law or no pretense of a legislative 
enactment, then by what right or authority would the customs 
officials attempt to exclude such books? They could not do it 
as a mere whim. They could not do it as a mere view of what 
is good or what is bad literature. They would have to have 
some statute, they would have to have some legislative enact- 
ment before they attempted to interfere with the importation 
into this country under the Constitution which relates to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, or else they could not exercise such 
a right or privilege. 

Mr. PITTMAN, 
question? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The statute provides, I believe, that it is 
a crime to attempt to bring into the United States certain 
things. 

Mr. GOFF. No; I do not concede that it does, 

Mr. PITTMAN, It says they shall not be allowed to enter. 

Mr. GOFF. That is a very different proposition. If it is a 
crime, then it is subject to punishment and subject to indict- 
ment, and I see nothing in the law that permits any court 
having jurisdiction over the subject matter to proceed by grand 
jury investigation of such a question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But that is not the point to which I am 
attempting to direct the Senator’s attention. There is de- 
scribed what shall be unlawful to bring into the United States, 
and there is a provision for seizure by the customs officer. Why 
would it not protect the public entirely if we were to provide 
for the seizure as now provided and that the property should 
be held by the officer seizing, and that he should immediately 
report to the nearest United States district attorney having 
authority under the law to proceed to confiscate, and an action 
be brought by the United States attorney, based upon that 
report, to confiscate the property? . 

The property seized is always held in the hands of a receiver 
pending action by the United States attorney. It can not get 
out of his hands. In other words, the country is protected 
against this commodity getting out of the hands of the collector 


see 


Will not the Senator yield for a correction? 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
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of the port, and we simply provide in addition that he shall 
have authority to bring an action to determine the facts and, if 
they are true, then that the property shall be confiscated. The 
United States attorney could bring suit to confiscate the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. GOFF. My answer 


to that is that the procedure is sub- 
stantially the same. 


If that reflects the view, as I know it does, 


of the Senator from Nevada, then the Senator from Nevada and | 


I are not in difference in the least upon the question of what 
should be the ultimate decision of the matter. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think that is correct. 

Mr. GOFF. The procedure is the same with the exception 
that that which the Senator from Nevada suggests would in- 
volve a grand jury investigation, would involve also a trial by 
jury, whereas under the present procedure it is determined by 
the Court of Customs Appeals. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is all the difference. 

Mr. GOFF. But the suggestion has been advanced that no 
such power should be resident in either a constable or a sheriff. 
Let me say that it is well known by all who study the enforce- 
ment of the law that men charged with seeing that no law, that 
no rule, that no procedure is violated, have the authority to 
determine the question whether or not there is a violation of the 
law, a violation of the rule, or a violation of the procedure 
involved. 

Let us go to the powers of a constable. He finds a man on the 
highway apparently in the possession of stolen goods. 


the suggestion made by the Senator from 


Alabama [Mr. 


Biack], and as I understood the argument of the Senator from | 


Montana [{Mr. WatsH], no one could arrest upon suspicion 


some one who presumably, from the state of facts, not from the | 


legal evidence, was guilty of possessing stolen goods. 
a matter ultimately to be determined by the court. 

It is a matter not to be determined by the constable, not to be 
determined by the sheriff. 


That is 


whisky and destroy it then and there? 


I understood the distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 


WALSH] to say that no such power of confiscation, no such power 


of seizure could be, under the laws and policies of the United 
States, lodged in the hands of any individual; that the people 
of the country would not stand for it. There comes the danger 
of reasoning by analogy. 

The customs official does not destroy one of these books. The 
customs official does not arrest the man charged with the im- 
portation of the book. He merely asks, “ You can not come in 
with this book because in my judgment the book is immoral, 
the book is unclean, and the book should not be permitted to 
enter into the intellectual circulation of the United States.” 
That is all he does. Then if the man whose rights have been 


interfered with, if it is assumed the law permits an interference | 
with those rights, sees fit to go to the Court of Customs Appeals, | 


he may go there and have that question determined by the best 
judicial minds of the country, and they pass upon the question 
of fact there involved. So I say there is no question such as 
has been advanced by those who are opposed to the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, there seems to be some diver- 
sity of opinion as to what the amendment actually provides. 
May we not have the amendment reported once more, so as to 
see really what is in it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will again be 
reported for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk again read Mr. Smoor’s amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
to the Senator from Utah a method by which it seems to me the 
views of every Senator with respect to this matter would be 


harmonized and that would meet the suggestion made by the | 


Senator from Nevada [Mr. PiiTMAN], namely, that upon the 
appearance of any of these books in the customs office they 
should be seized and held and the district attorney directed to 
institute proceedings for their forfeiture, confiscation, and de 
struction. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, to enact a provision somewhat 
similar to that governing the entry of liquor coming into the 
country? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; it would be practically the 
same. It would probably take this form: I should want to make 
it a criminal offense—it is not so made here—to introduce these 
books. so that the proposed amendment would read in this way: 

Any person who shall import any book or other matter the entry of 
which is herein probibited shall be punished by imprisonment of not 
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Taking | 


Is not the man who is authorized to- | 
day to seize an illegal importation of whisky under the Volstead | 
Act, passed in aid of the construction and interpretation of the | 
eighteenth amendment, authorized to seize what purports to be | 


Mr. President, I want to suggest | 
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more than two years or by fine of not more than $1,000 or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. Upon the appearance of any such book or 
other matter at any customs office the collector thereof shall immedi- 
ately transmit information thereof to the district of the 
trict in which such port who shall immediately institute 
proceedings in the district court for the forfeiture and destruction of 
the same, the are attempted to be entered 
to be held meanwhile to await the judgment of the court 

Mr. SMOOT. be 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to read it over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I drew it hurriedly, but it seems 
to me to meet the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me to be all right. 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope the Senator will accept it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I thought that under the gen- 
eral law the admission of this sort of literature was already a 
crime? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
do not find that it is. 

Mr. WATSON. I thought that it was. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a crime 
matter through the mails. 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator from Montana is correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield 
Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Utah 
will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will accept it. 

Mr. SWANSON. The amendment seems to me to settle this 
matter more effectively, fairly, and justly than anything that 
has been proposed. I believe in the liberty of the press and the 
right of books to find their way to public favor, but I also 
believe in protecting the public; and where there is a suspicion 
that a book contains contagion, just as when there is suspicion 
that a man has violated the law he is detained, so such book 
should be held until the question may be determined by the 
court. That is all the amendment provides. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to accept it, and, indeed, 
am glad to accept it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Utah accepts the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am very glad to do so. 

Mr. WATSON. No. I hope the Senator will not accept the 
amendment as yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the amendment is right; I do not think 
there is anything wrong in it. 

Mr. WATSON I should 
about it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I ask that the 
amendment may be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
still retains the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield first to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Montana. In paragraph (b), dealing with the penalty 
imposed on Government officials, it is provided: 

Any agent, or employee of the Government of the United 
States who shall knowingly aid or abet any person engaged in any viola- 
| tion of any of the provisions of law prohibiting importing, 
dealing in, exhibiting, or sending or receiving by mail 


attorney dis 


is situated, 


book or other matters that 


That would an amendment to the amend- 


Yes; it would practically be an 


I have examined the statute, but I 


to transmit such 


to the Senator from 





like to find out a little more 


officer, 
advertising, 


And so forth, is declared to be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the punishment is fixed at a fine not 
exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment at hard labor for not more 
| than 10 years. 

I invite the attention of the Senator to the fact that the 
punishment proposed under his amendment is much lighter in 
the case of the individual importing an obscene book than in the 
ease of the official of the Government who shall knowingly aid 
and abet such iné:vidual in importing the book. I think the 
| two should be brought more nearly in line. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not at all 
| provision with respect to the punishment 
inflicted. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely suggest to the Senator that I think 
the punishment in the two instances should be brought more 
nearly into line. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would think that they should, 
although the faithlessness of the officer charged with the duty 
would be the graver offense, because his offense is equal to that 
of the man who imports it because he helped to get it in, and, 
in addition to that, he violates his trust. 

Mr. GEHORGE. 
aiding and abetting 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


I have no objection to the pro- 
on referred to by 


is the Senator from Georgia being changed. 
Mr. GHORGE, I think the punishment in the two cases is too 
far apart I am inclined to think that the Senator’s sugges- 
tion is a much wiser one, so far as the importer is concerned; 
but the punishment in the two cases, it seems to me, ought to 
be brought nearer together. 

WALSH of Montana. That will be quite satisfactory to 
nre, I desire to say to the Senator from Utah 
drew this amendment hurriedly at the desk here, and I prefer 
to tuke a little more time to draft it with more accuracy. 1 
will submit the draft to him. 

Mr. BROOKHART,. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana vield to the Senator from Iowa’? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not understand the idea of the Sena- 
tor’s suggestion with reference to the and scientific 
works 

Mr 


merely 


classics 


WALSH of Montana. I do not intend to except anything 
If one imports any kind of a book and the inspector stops it, the 
for adjudication 


it ouzht not to be 


q lion wil! go to the court 

Mr. BROOKHART. But 
a classic or a scientific work 

Mr. WALSH of Montana That will depend upon whether 
or not the court shall determine that the particular book is an 
obscene book I do not want books which nre obscene, even if 
they be called classics, to be admitted into this country. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But scientific works may be construed 
courts or juries to be obscene, and they ought to be 
excepted, I think 

Mr. WALSH of 


a crime to import 


by some 


Montana. The only question is, Shall we 
leave to an inspector the determination of whether a scientific 
book is an obscene book or shall we leave it to the courts? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am entirely in accord with the sugges- 
tion that it be left to the courts; but I think in the definition of 
the crime that is to be punished by two years in the penitentiary 
Classics and scientific works ought to be excepted 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not think 
distinction, because, whether they are classics 
are pot Clas 
hibited 


that is a sound 
or whether they 
ics, if they are obscene of course they should be pro- 
If they are classics that would probably establish that 
they were not obs« ene ; if they are scientific 
establish the same fact. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think but I also think 
works ought to be affirmatively mentioned in the amendment, 
and then there would be no question about them 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
tana vield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘The Senator from Utah has offered 
amendment that seems to me to cover the situation in connection 
with classical publications. They are permitted to come in 
under the terms fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, not for 
general distribution but the use of libraries. Any college 
or library can procure such classical books, and those colleges 
and libraries may determine whether youth will be perverted by 
using them. The amendment of the Senator from Montana, it 
seems to me, settles every other difficulty 
1 here. 
is the difference between the Senator from New Mexico 
Senator from Utah? It is this: 
wanted to stop these books absolutely and have them destroyed 
by the customs officials. In that respect his provision might 
uve been more effective. The Senator from New Mexico on 
the other hand wanted these books to be entered, and then, 
were obscene, to have Federal and State statutes applied 
to prevent their distribution. The Senator from Montana, to 
me, has solved the problem with remarkable skill and ability. 
He proposes to provide that as soon as books are examined by 
the customs officials and it is ascertained that there is an 
appearance of obscenity and there is objection to their admis- 
that ground, they shall be seized and held, and then 
the question shall be quickly submitted to the district attorney 
and to the court for determination. So the court will pass on 
the question, and not a customs officer. Likewise, meanwhile 
the distribution of the books will be stopped, which is the thing 
we wanted. It does not seem to me that the amendment pro- 
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posed by the Senator from Montana invades the liberty of the 
press or freedom of thought, but at the same time it prevents 
the youth of the country trom being perverted by the distribu- 
tion of obscene literature. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
what is the procedure after they have been seized? What then 
will be the legal procedure? 

Mr. SWANSON, The case will go to the court, and 
that is disposed of the books will be held by the court. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will that be done instantly? 

Mr. SWANSON. It will be done immediately. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Who is to be the prosecutor? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The district attorney. 

Mr. SWANSON. The district attorney is to be the prosecutor, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of what court—the Customs Court? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The district attorney of the district 
in which the customs port is situated. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator, then, means the United 


until 


| States Customs Court? 


Mr. 
court. 
Mr. 


WALSH ot Montana. No; the United States district 


SHORTRIDGE. That, to my mind, is more or less an 
difference. The case then, before a United 
States district court. Is the duty imposed upon the district 
attorney, for example, to set in motion an inquiry; and if so, 
by what procedure? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. By the usual procedure in cases 
of forfeiture and confiscation of goods; it is a proceeding in rem 
against the particular thing seized. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator knows what I mean. Is 
a proceeding in rem to be tried in the United States 
district court in a given district? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. By the court alone, or does the amend- 
ment carry along with it the right of trial by a jury? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My recollection about it is that 
there would not be a jury trial. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am asking the question so as to deter- 
mine the procedure which would be followed in case the amend- 
ment were adopted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would be a proceeding in rem. 
My understanding is that in all cases of confiscation the ques- 
tion is determined by the court. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, the amendment provides for a proceeding in rem to dispose 
of the property seized, either to confiscate it or destroy it or 
permit it to be distributed. The amendment also provides, en 
conviction, for punishment for the distribution or importation 


goes, 


| of obscene literature. 
it would naturally | 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not joined in the discussion, 
though I have listened with great interest to it. It appears to 
me, Mr. President and Senators, that we now have a legal 


| mechanism to dispose of such cases, final action not to be taken 


until after a judicial proceeding. As I have understood the 
law, in the first instance, when a given book is seized and an 
officer of the Treasury Department finds that it is of such a 
character as to fall under the condemnation of the law, that 
finding is not final; it is by no means decisive, but the importer 
or wheever may be involved has a right to question the finding 
of the customs oflicer; he has by the very force of the law a 
right to take the matter to the Customs Court. It has seemed 
to me throughout this discussion that this law is ample; it does 
not vest in any inferior administrative officer final power in the 
premises. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit 


me a mo- 


| ment 
which has been sug- | 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
Senator’s indulgence. 


Let me finish the thought, with the 
Therefore, it seems to me—and even at 


| this stage I throw out the thought—that the Customs Court, per- 
The Senator from Utah | 


haps, is a better court to dispose of such matters finally. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I wish 
to say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator from California had 
yielded to me. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not know who has the floor; but, 
if I have the floor, I yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
did not have the floor. The Senator from Montane had it, and 
yielded to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Virginia, then, yield 
to me? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will yield in a moment. Here is the dif- 
ference between the proposition of the Senator from California 
and that of the Senator from Montana. The present law allows 
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the customs officers to proceed, but that proceeding may be 
arrested by the man who imports the book appealing and going 
to court. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Both propositions involve a seizure or 
holding of the material. 

Mr. SWANSON. But the proposition of the Senator from 
Montana is this, which seems to me to be right, and to settle 
the matter; 

As soon as there is an appearance that this is contagious, 
obscene matter, and ought not to be distributed, it is the duty 
of that officer to consider it and notify the district attorney. 
Now, the Customs Court have no district attorney to prosecute 
matters before them. It would be much better to have a dis- 
trict attorney whose duty it is to get the evidence, ascertain the 
facts, look up the law, and then proceed to operate in this case. 
It seems to me that this is exactly what ought to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will get the floor in a moment, and 
express my view of the matter. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will yield to the Senator right now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, no; I will not detain the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply wanted to call atten- 
tion to the fact that I do not think one out of a thousand of 
the scoundrels that do this will ever appeal. They never do. 

Mr. WATSON. They never would appeal if they had a book 
of that kind to appeal from! 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator may be sure they would not. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I want to suggest to the Senator from 
Montana, without committing myself to the principle involved 
in the amendment which he is drafting, that it include two 
additional phases. One is a jury trial upon the demand of 
either party, and the other is the right of appeal as in other 
civil cases, 

It is true that the Senator from Utah characterizes the 
importer as a scoundrel; but perchance there might be an 
honest man who might have a difference with the customs 
officials, and he might prevail in the long run. I do not think 


we can enact a statute on the theory that we are going to 


deal exclusively with scoundrels. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not conceive of any honest man ever 
trying to import one of these books. 

Mr. BRATTON. Upon that question people might differ. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia 
would like to talk a little now, as he has the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is a proceeding in rem. It is simply 
a proceeding against the property. Any personal violation of 
the law is subject to the penalties and indictment of a court. 
In what better way can the authorities proceed to dispose of 
this property than in rem? 

Here is some obscene matter brought here. Here are some 
books that ought not to be distributed. We first investigate 
the matter to see whether or not they are obscene, precisely as 
is done if a man is suspected of being a robber. If he has the 
appearance of being a robber, a violator of the law, a magis- 
trate investigates the matter and looks into his case. This 
property is to be treated in the same way. After this is done, 
it can not be disposed of until a court disposes of it. Its dis- 
tribution is prevented. The man who says, “I have matter 
that is not subversive of the morals of the average man in the 
country ” has a right to go to court and let the court determine 
the question under the law fixed by us. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He has that right now, 
complete. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; the only difference is this: The customs 
officer holds the matter, and if nothing is done in a limited time 
it is confiscated and burned. All that is proposed in this amend- 
ment is to hold the matter, and notify the district attorney, 
and let the court determine it. If we can not trust our own 
courts, whom can we trust? 

Mr. BRATTON and Mr. GEORGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not yield to anybody at present. I 
will yield later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
declines to yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. At present, I do. 

Can we not trust our own courts? Our own courts are in- 
trusted with the determination of that question. A man can 


ample and 


The Senator from Virginia 
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not have his property destroyed without having had an oppor- 
tunity to go into court. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He has that right now. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true; but the process is different. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will ad- 
dress the Chair. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from 
what the Presiding Officer says. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
heed it. 

Mr. SWANSON. The only difference is this: Under the 
present law the property is seized, and if the matter is not 
brought to court quickly it is confiscated and destroyed. Under 
this proposal, no judgment is rendered at all for an appeal. 
The judgment goes as a new proposition to the district court, 
without any judgment being rendered on account of the appear- 
ance of evil. It is as though a justice of the peace should 
arrest a man on an appearance of evil, and let the matter go 
to the court to determine it. No judgment is rendered. It is 
seized from its appearance of evil. That, of course, determines 
the matter without anybody else passing on it. It does seem 
to me that that is the solution of the matter. 

I now yield to the Senator from Georgia, who rose first. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to bring the Senator's 
attention to the fact that he is°dealing with the most minor 
part of the proposed law if he deals with confiscation, if the 
suggestion made be adopted, and the amendment suggested be 
taken. The most important part of it is being entirely over- 
looked. 

If the doing of these things is made a crime, then the liability 
to prosecution and punishment is far more important than the 
mere procedure to dispose of the property; that is, to confiscate 
it and destroy it, if it is subject to destruction. If the sug- 
gestion made or the amendment offered is accepted, it will be 
necessary to see what kind of crime we are creating here, and 
it will be necessary to give to it some very mature consideration, 
because I undertake to say that the Senate would not vote 
now to make a criminal—I am not talking about the confisca- 
tion proceedings; I am not saying anything about the proceed- 
ings in rem; there is no difficulty about that—but to make 
criminal, and subject to severe punishment, the importation of 
some of the things that are described in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah; and that far transcends the mere 
procedure of confiscating and condemning this property. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, in regard to that: First, we 
are trying to get rid of these books. Practically everybody 
agrees, I think, that that is about the best way to get rid of 
them. As to the crime of importation, as to the crime of dis- 
tribution, that is a different matter. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no, Mr. President; it is made a crime to 
import. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is all right. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the crime takes place before there can be 
any confiscation, 

Mr. SWANSON. No; the vroperty is what I want to get rid 
of. I want to stop the distribution of this property, and I want 
to do it in a right and proper way that will not violate the 
liberty of anyone, will not let some little official pass on it, will 
not let the merit of good and great books be determined simply 
by a customs officer. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsn] with skill and 
ability has devised a way of getting rid of this property. How? 
By a proceeding in rem; by disposing of it and letting a court 
pass on whether it is obscene and improper for distribution. 

As to the suggestion made by the Senator from Georgia, that 
is all right. This does not interfere with that at all. All I 
ask is that we get rid of these books which I want to get rid of. 
Then I am willing to discuss and vote on what penalty shall be 
imposed for a violation of this law. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but, Mr. President, I am trying to put 
my hands upon the important thing here, and the important 
thing is the crime we are creating. The Senator is content to 
destroy the bootleg liquor, without regard to the effect upon the 
citizen who is accused of making it or transporting it or selling 
it. The destruction of the property is merely incidental. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; if the Senator will permit me, the doing 
of this does not interfere with any amendment the Senator may 
want to offer in regard to the crime. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am trying to tell the Senator that I am 
not willing to create in the loose fashion that the Senator from 
Utah has formulated some of the most serious offenses against 
the Government. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not discussing that. I have nothing 
to do with it. It is simply drawing something across the trail. 
The only question now is, How shall we get rid of the books? 
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The Senator has offered an amendment which ought to be 
accepted. If the Senator from Georgia thinks the penalty for 
importation and distribution excessive, let him offer an 
amendment to reduce it. I do not know but that it is exces- 
sive. I do not know, in fact, what it is. All I ask is that we | 
adopt the wise solution of the matter made by the Senator from 
Montana, 





is 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from West 


Virginia? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do 

Mr. GOFF. I want to say to the Senator from Virginia that, 
as I understand the law now existing, there is no authority to 
colfiscate any of these so-called immoral or impure books. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. 

Mr. GOFF. I understood the Senator to say that the cus- 
toms officials could destroy the beoks by burning them. 

Mr. SWANSON. That under the amendment. I think 
under the amendment of the Senator from Utah, if they do not 
take an appeal within a certain length of time, he can proceed 
to destroy them. 

Mr. GOFF. I understand the law to be now, as it has been 
enforced, that if the book is seized, then an action in rem must 
be maintained against the book before it can be in any sense 
of the word destroyved—I mean, right at the present time. I 
do not think I am wrong, Mr. President. I understand that 
to be the law. 

Now I want to make a suggestion to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, there is this 
difference: He says that upon the appearance of evil the court 
decides the matter. The minute there is a suspicion on the part 
of a revenue or customs officer that a certain book is improper 
to be admitted into this country, he presents the matter to the 
district court, and there will be a prompt determination of the 
matter by a decision of that court. 

Mr. GOFF, But at the present time, as the law now exists, 
if no action is taken by the importer, the customs official who 
has seized the book has no inherent right to destroy the book. 
He must take proceedings in rem against the book even as the 
law now stands. 


is 


Mr. SWANSON. What is the difference between that and 
this, except this—— 
Mr. GOFF, There is no difference. I am only addressing 


myself to the suggestion which I understood my friend from 
Virginia to make. 

I am not saying anything relative to the amendment which 
the Senator from Montana is drawing up. I wanted to say to 
the Senator from Georgia, who said that the Senate would not 
take without further reflection the action proposed by the 
Senator from Montana, that we have in the statutes of the 
United States—lI think it is section 217—a statute which makes 
it a penitentiary offense to send any obscene, filthy, or dirty 
matter through the United States mails. As I recall the 
penalty, it is three years in a Federal penitentiary. 

Now, if we could take that as our standard, we would have 
no difficulty in reaching the conclusion that if dirty, filthy, or 
obscene matter—which one of the synonyms of immoral 
matter—is imported into the United States, then unquestion- 
ably, under such conditions and circumstances, it could be made 
an offense similar in every respect to the offense of sending such 
matter through the United States mails. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am not discussing these 
penalties. I have not read them. As I understand, the only 
difference, as suggested by the Senator from West Virginia, 
between the present law and the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Montana is that in the case of the amendment 
the Senator from Montana the district attorney will act 
promptly, and under existing law he has to wait a long time. 
If the statement by the Senator from West Virginia of the 
existing law is correct and this obscene matter can not be de- 
stroyed until you go to a court, the only difference between the 
two is that the amendment of the Senator from Montana requires 
prompt report. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it not true that the Senator from Utah 
has accepted the amendment of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SWANSON. He has; but others objected. I hope it will 
be accepted. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. GOFF. Let us vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have perfected 
the draft of the amendment heretofore suggested to be inserted 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah, cutting out 
the proviso that is inserted, to be inserted where the proviso 
begins, reading as follows: 


is 


ot 


Let us vote on it and see where we stand. 
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Any person who shall import any book or other matter the entry of 
which is by this section prohibited shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonment at hard labor for not more than 
10 years or both. 

Upon the appearance of any such book or matter at any customs 
office, the same shall be seized and held by the collector to await the 
judgment of the district court as hereinafter provided. Upon the seizure 
of such book or matter the collector shall transmit information thereof 
to the district attorney of the district in which is situated the office at 
which such seizure has taken place, who shall institute proceedings in 
the district court for the forfeiture, confiscation, and destruction of the 
book or matter seized. Upon the adjudication that such book or matter 
thus seized is of the character the entry of which is by this section 
prohibited, it shall be ordered destroyed and shall be destroyed. 

In any such proceeding any party in interest may upon demand have 
the facts at issue determined by a jury and any party may have an 
appeal or the right of review as in the case of ordinary actions or suits. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 


yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. When does the crime become a crime? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It becomes a crime as soon as the 
literature gets into the port. 

Mr. WATSON. That is to say, if a man undertakes to bring 
in certain literature, it is a crime? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If it is of this offensive character. 

Mr. WATSON. Suppose afterwards the case is appealed, 
and it is determined by the court that it is not offensive in 
character ; then the crime is already complete. What about the 
crime then? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
it is not a crime. 

Mr. WATSON. It is not the question, though, of adjudica- 
tion. The proceeding, as I understand it, after the book gets in, 
is a proceeding in rem, and not a proceeding against the indi- 
vidual for the purpose of determining whether or not he has 
committed a crime. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right about 
that. But that situation occurs often. We find that situation 
with respect to many crimes. Take gambling, for instance. 
Anyone who owns and operates a gambling outfit commits an 
offense, and he is subject to indictment and prosecution for it, 
but there is another provision for the seizure of gambling imple- 
ments, to be taken into court, and they are subject to con- 
fiseation. 

Mr. WATSON. That is quite true, but having a gambling 
outfit itself is a erime under the statute. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. WATSON. But the importation of the book itself may 
not be a crime. That is a thing which must be determined later 
on. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We make it a crime. 

Mr. WATSON. But then if the courts determine it is not 
obscene or vicious literature—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, i make the point of 
order that the Senate is proceeding in disorder. We can not 
hear what is going on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me remark with respect to 
that, that there is no difficulty about it at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact, first, that it is an unfortunate thing to 
multiply crimes. Whenever we want to correct something which 
we believe needs a remedy, or there is something we may imagine 
to be contrary to the standards we ourselves set for other peo- 
ple, we have fallen into the habit of creating new crimes. 

It is unfortunate, I suggest to the Senator, that we should 
create a new crime in respect to this matter we have been dis- 
cussing, but it is much more unfortunate, when the character 
of the entire section is considered, because the entire section 
deals not alene with what our friends say is obscene literature, 
and what some salacious minds, I understand, have been perus- 
ing for a month or two past, but the Senator from Montana, by 
this amendment, would make a criminal of anyone’ who comes 
into the United States with any matter or any book advocating 
or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any law 
of the United States, and so on. 

One might come in with a philosophical treatise quite at 
variance with what we believe, of course, relating to some other 


It has been adjudicated, then, that 
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country, which might be held to be some kind of threat toward 
our own Government, or an appeal for insurrection, and the 
Senator would make of that a substantive crime, as I recall it, 
with two years’ imprisonment and a fine of several thousand 
dollars. 

I submit that should not be done in the first place, and I 
submit again that here, in the haste of a debate, to create a 
crime on a subject where no crime is necessary to be created, 
to accomplish even the purpose as enthusiastically and drasti- 
cally as the Senator from Utah would accomplish it, it is not 
necessary that any crime be created at all. 

Multiplying penal statutes is, as I said in the beginning, a 
most unfortunate thing. Only necessity should compel it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I would like to 
answer first the matter addressed to me by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson]. There is no difficulty about that situa- 
tion at all, because the first proceeding would be for the for- 
feiture and confiscation of the books or other matter. If it 
should in that case be adjudged that the books are not of the 
class prohibited by the statute, they would be released, and that 
would be an adjudication that no offense had been committed. 
If thereafter the importer of the books were indicted, he could 
plead that it had already been adjudicated that the books were 
not of that class, and therefore no indictment would lie against 
him. Or, if one were returned, jt would, of course, be dismissed. 
That often occurs. 

Now, I want to say a word to the Senator from California. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he leaves that phase of the subject? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. On what does the Senator base his con- 
clusion that the forfeiture proceeding would precede the crimi- 
nal prosecution? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I perhaps misspoke myself there. 
I meant to say that ordinarily that is the course it would take. 
There is no reason at all why an indictment should not precede 
the proceedings for the confiscation of the matter charged to 
be entered in violation of the act. If in that proceeding it were 
adjudicated, it perhaps would not be an adjudication, because 
that would be determined upon simply the existence of the 
reasonable doubt. But if it were reversed, it would undoubtedly 
be a good defense to the criminal proceeding. 

Mr. BRATTON. So that under the amendment pending now, 
the Government could indict a man, bring him to the bar of 
justice, proceed to prosecute him criminally, and, at the same 
time, institute forefeiture proceedings, thus having an individ- 
ual involved in two pieces of litigation running concurrently. 
In the criminal case it might be determined that the matter 
was obscene and the man be convicted, while in the civil case 
it might be decided that the matter was not obscene, or vice 
versa. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
prohibition law. 

Mr. BRATYON. Yes; it does. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The same thing occurs in all 
smuggling cases. Smuggling is made a crime, and the goods 
are subject to seizure and forfeiture. 

Mr. BRATTON. Exactly. I understood the Senator to say 
a while ago that with the presentation of a book at the custom- 
house, if it is seized there, the crime would be complete, and 
the importer could be prosecuted without his doing more. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is, if it were such a book or 
matter as was described in this amendment. 

Mr. BRATTON. Suppose it were a close case, a volume about 
which men might differ. Does the Senator think the burden 
should be cast upon the owner or importer to decide at his peril 
that it was not obscene, and having reached that decision, sub- 
mitting to a customs official at the port of entry a book which 
had never been brought into the country and never had been 
read by an individual here, automatically the customs official 
could determine that it was obscene, and thereupon a crime 
would be committed, and completed, and the individual sub- 
jected to fine and imprisonment in the penitentiary? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, Mr. President, many 
men are charged with crime, but when it comes to adjudication 
before the courts it is held that no crime has been committed. 

Mr. BRATTON. Whether a certain act constitutes a theft 
of a horse is a matter about which people might not easily differ, 
but whether a volume is obscene or otherwise is a matter about 
which people in every walk of life might differ honestly. Under 
the pending amendment the owner of a book would be required 
to determine at his peril whether it was obscene, and would be 
bound by the adjudication of some one else. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. By the adjudication of the court. 


The same thing occurs under the 
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Mr. BRATTON. By adjudication of a court that his judg- 
ment was in error. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. BRATTON. That the book was obscene, 
garded it as otherwise. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. BRATTON. And if his judgment happened to be erro- 
neous, however honest it might be, he could spend two months 
or two years in the penitentiary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the situation is not 
unique at all. We have the same situation with respect to our 
antitrust laws. A man who enters into some kind of a busi- 
ness arrangement may be perfectly satisfied that under the law 
it is entirely legitimate, but he may be mistaken about the mat- 
ter and be subject to prosecution. There are many cases where 
men commit acts in the most perfect good faith, but they are 
crimes, 

Mr. BRATTON. Not acts regarding which honest men might 
differ as violently as they often do as to whether a volume is 
obscene or otherwise. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just a moment. There is no doubt 
about what the Senater says, and that is why great latitude is 
given in the punishment. The punishment may be a fine of $1, 
and presumably the court would take the circumstances into 
consideration. 

I feel, however, as if I ought to reply to the Senator from 
California before proceeding further. 

I appreciate what the Senator says with respect to the inad- 
visability of multiplying crimes, and it may be that some of the 
language in this provision is a little obscure, and the field it 
occupies may not be entirely appreciated. 

There is an expression here about books which would be 
condemned by the general moral sense of the time. That might 
give rise to some considerable doubt. But I want to say this: 
It appeared in the discussion that some Senators felt that the 
way to reach the matter was by penalizing the admission of 
these books, thus deterring anyone from attempting to import 
them into the country. Others felt that the way to do it was to 
invest in an inspector the power and authority to confiscate the 
books. I hoped that I would be able to accommodate the 
views of everybody. 

Everybody feels, as a matter of course, that the admission of 
these books is deleterious to public morals, and all that sort of 
thing, and it seemed to me that it was a proper case for making 
it a penal offense, and I think so still. 

Let me remark that the circulation of 
through the mails is forbidden by law. It is made a penal 
offense. I can see no reason why we should hesitate any more 
about making it an offense to import these books into the coun- 
try than that we should make it an offense to transmit them 
through the mails. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President-— 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is true that there is a criminal offense 
to-day attaching to the sending of obscene literature through 
the mails, but does not the Senator recall how recently a zealous 
district attorney, acting under that statute, haled before a trial 
court a woman in the State of New York and convicted her, and 
that it took an appeal to the appellate court and a very learned 
decision by the court in banc there to prevent a gross injustice 
from being done? When we add a penal offense to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah we are providing for just that 
sort of thing in the indefiniteness of this kind of a statute. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am sure, notwithstanding the 
unfortunate circumstances to which the Senator adverts, that he 
would not think of repealing that statute. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; not at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, every citizen takes some 
chances of being haled into court and even indicted for acts 
which do not constitute offenses. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Ah, yes; but here is the first step in the 
making of a criminal offense in an ambiguous and a doubtful 
statute, and we ought not to do it, because it has never been 
done before, because we can not, to save our lives, under the 
language used by the Senator from Utah, construe the statute, 
and in addition to that, if we construe every provision of the 
statute we do something which I am sure the Senator would not 
wish to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I understand the Senator, then, 
he quite coincides in the provisions of the amendment tendered 


when he re 


That may be. 


obseene literature 
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by myself in relation to the adjudication and confiscation of the 


material, but he objects simply to the penal feature of the 
proviston. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I object to the penal offense. The 


other I had not thought of, but I would not have a penal offense 
in connection with this matter 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 1 yield. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I would like to ask the Senator if the stat- 
ute would apply, if the amendment now proposed should 
prevail, to a person in this country importing a book, which book 
perhaps he never saw? He may have seen an advertisement of 
au book in some foreign country and order it and have it sent 
here. Could he be convicted here of importing obscene litera- 
ture, if in fact it be determined obscene by the customs officials, 
even though he had never seen it? 

Mr. WALSHL of Montana. Under 
would be exactly the same. 


as 


those circumstances it 


Mr. FLETCHER. Then both the shipper and the seller of 
the book, as well as the purchaser of the book, would be liable. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The language applies only to the 
importer. It does not go any further. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the amendment proposed by the 


Senator from Utah the importer has his right to his day in 
court. Under the general law anyone can appeal from a deci- 
sion of the Secretary of the Treasury or a customs official and 
have his day in court. Without expressly setting forth that 
provision in the amendment which the Senator from Utah has 
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offered, it is a right which exists under the general law, is | 
it not? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. We are told that there is a right of 


appeal from every decision of the collector. 
to say whether it is sound or not. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think, as a matter of making 
the statute fair in its operation, that any crime should be de- 
clared by any court until it has been passed upon as to whether 
the matter is so objectionable as to come under the statute? I 
am thinking of the questions asked by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bratrron] where the two cases might run. I am 
wondering why it is necessary to have the man prosecuted for 
a crime before it is determined by a court whether what he has 
brought in is objectionable under the law? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There might 
the order of things, but 
it. We have exacily the same provision in the prohibition law, 
and we have it in the customs law. Smuggling is a crime, and 
the property is subject to seizure and forfeiture. 


I am not prepared 


Montana 


be some objection to 


Mr. DILL. It is not comparable to talk about the operation 
of the prohibition law, which is an express statute in con- 
formity with the Constitution, or smuggling, which is evading 
the customs law, and the case of a man bringing in a book | 
Which he has a right to say he honestly thinks is not objec- 
tionable to the law. Secause his judgment is wrong we make 
a criminal out of him. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 


yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I impressed with the suggestion made by 
the Senator from New Mexico in which he said that possibly 


was 


there would be a conviction under the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Montana before complete proceedings had 
been taken in rem. TI do not agree with the Senator from New | 
Mexico, because in the orderly procedure of any court of jus- 
tice the judges as well as the officers would await not only 


the creation but the existence of the best possible evidence of 
Which the nature of the case admitted, and the best possible 
evidence of the commission of any offense would lie in the fact 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. GOFF. I wish to make one other suggestion. Did the 
Senator from New Mexico desire to ask me a question? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. Upon that phase of the question, how- 
ever, I think the Senator from West Virginia and I are in 
accord. Neither case would be res adjudicata against the 
other. In a criminal case the indictment would contain an 
allegation that the particular volume was obscene. That would 
be an issue. It would be an ingredient of the offense; the Gov- 
ernment could proceed to try the defendant upon the criminal 
case first, establishing the importation of the volume and its 
obscene nature, and convict him even though forfeiture or con- 
fiscation proceedings had never been instituted; or the two 
could be prosecuted concurrently. Neither is a bar to the 
other. 

Is the Senator from West Virginia willing to enact a statute 
which could operate that way and trust it to the court to de- 
termine whether the civil case should precede the criminal case, 
or the two should go along concurrently ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield before he answers the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of to-day’s business the Senate recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOFF. I would not have the slightest objection to leay- 
ing such a matter to the sound discretion of the court. I would 
presume that the court would enforce the law consonant with 
the presumption of innocence which would attend anyone ac- 
cused of an offense not only throughout the trial but into the 
jury room and there until the jury should determine the guilt 
of the accused beyond a reasonable doubt. I think we are bor- 
rowing trouble that does not exist in the practical enforcement 
of the law in assuming that the court would not accord to one 
so accused every such defense. 

If the court should proceed to trial before the determination 
of the action in rem and the verdict should be guilty, I do not 
think there is any court that would proceed to impose sentence 
until the action in rem had been fully determined. Of course, 
if judges are going to enforce the law in any such, if I may 
use properly the term, slipshod way as that, then we should 
exercise a greater care and a greater discretion than we already 
do in the selection and in the confirmation of those who are to 
be intrusted with the enforcement of the law. Practically 


there objection? The Chair 


| speaking, I do not think there would be any great danger in- 


I think we are borrowing trouble about | 


| protect them. 


volved in such a procedure. 

Mr. BRATTON. What the Senator from West Virginia has 
just stated actuates me to believe more strongly than ever that 
we should provide that the forfeiture or the confiscation pro- 
ceedings should precede the criminal prosecution. I do not 
think we can afford to put importers in the class of criminals, 
disregard entirely their rights as citizens of the country, and 
content ourselves to say that we assume that the courts will 
The obligation rests upon us now, in the enact- 
ment of the statute, to have due regard for their rights as citi- 
zens of the country. If the civil proceeding should precede the 


| criminal prosecution, let us write that into the act and provide 


that in case forfeiture proceedings are initiated the criminal 
proceeding shall be suspended until the civil proceeding is 
determined. 


Mr. GOFF. That would almost establish a precedent that 


| in enacting such statutes the Congress of the United States 


should outline in detail the procedure and the evidence which 


| should control the court in determining whether or not a statute 


that the action in rem had determined that the book was of the | 


character prohibited. 

I am quite sure there is no objection to the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana along those lines. As he said, it would 
be borrowing trouble to put into this statute a suggestive inter- 
pretation or mandate to the judiciary as to how it should pro- 
ceed in the development of the offense in question. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the order of the proceed- 
ings might very wisely be left to the judge of the district court. 
Mr. GOFF obtained the floor. 
Mr. President 


Mr. BRATTON. 


had been violated. 

Mr. BRATTON. Where we are enacting a statute twofold 
in character, authorizing two different types of judicial pro- 
ceedings, I think the Congress should state the order in which 
they should be tried, having regard for the rights of the citi- 
zen as well as the pwhblic. 

Mr. GOFF. That may be true. I want to say this much 
further, and then I shall yield the floor 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
sit down until I have had an opportunity to ask him a question 
or two. 

Mr. GOFF. I shall give the Senator from Georgia all the op- 
portunity he desires to ask me questions. . 

I do not sympathize either with the suggestion that the Con- 
gress of the United States should hesitate to enact a statute 
because it is a multiplication of crimes. I do not believe in 
multiplying statutes that prohibit acts in this country any more 
than does the Senator from California who made the suggestion, 
but when attacks are made on organized society, when efforts 
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are made to overthrow government, when books, whether they 
be philosophical, psychological, religious, or strictly literary, are 
introduced in the United States for the purpose of overthrowing 
the Government of the United States or inciting insurrection 
against our form of government, then the only defense the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has in the premises is to say that 
the doing of that is a prohibited act, and when the Government 
of the United States takes that position through its legislative 
department it is in and of itself creating an offense which is 
violative of the doing of those very things. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GOFF. I must first yield to the Senator from Georgia, 
and then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator unduly, 
because I want to take the floor for a few moments in my own 
right, but I want to see if I understand the Senator. I 
anxious to know that I do not misunderstand him. Is it his 
idea that there could be any confiscation of the property of an 
importer who should bring in any of these imported articles, 
until his guilt under the criminal statute is established? 

I so understood the Senator, but I want to see if I understand 
him correctly. 

Mr. GOFF. 


determined by an action in rem before confiscation can take 


place, that being the best method of determining under this | 


joint provision whether or not 
confiscation. 
scenity, then a conviction by a jury would be absolutely un- 
justifiable. 

Mr. GEORGE. 


the importation is subject to 


legal relation one to the other? 
Mr. GOFF. I conceive that if the book is not subject to 


importer is guilty of no offense under the law. 
Mr. GEORGE. 


Mr. GOFF. It is a mere question of orderly procedure, be- 
cause if the point were raised in a proceeding before the trial 
judge and the defense asked a postponement of the trial until 
the determination of the condemnation proceeding, then my 
contention is that in the exercise of a fair and impartial judg- 
ment the trial judge would order the criminal trial to await 
the condemnation proceedings, because that would not only 
develop but it would establish the existence of the best pos- 
sible evidence of immorality or obscenity in the case. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator may be laying down what would 


be the correct attitude of the court; but the Senator is aware, | 


of course, that one degree of mental conviction upon the part 
of the court or the jury in one case is sufficient to justify a con- 


demnation, but in a criminal case an altogether different degree | person charged as the importer with being not guilty of the 
There is not the slightest rela- | 


of riental conviction is required. 
tion between the cases unless we are going to make the con- 
demnation of the property depend upon the conviction of the 
person of the offense created. 
beginning was that, in our anxiety to seize a little print or a 


are going to define a crime and say that everyone who comes 


within the pale of the language defining it shall be subject to 
It is | 
infinitely better to let a little book or a few books come in, 


prosecution. We are getting the cart before the horse 
however horrible they may be, than it is to frame a catch-all 
provision here under which the citizen will fall in every time 
of excitement, as when war breaks out, so that the jails of the 
country could actually be filled with American citizens. Is that 
any way to proceed? 

Mr. GOFF. Where the Senator and I disagree, if we do dis- 
agree, is in the application of the law of evidence to a given set 
of facts. I know that in the usual case, if the best possible 
evidence of which the situation admitted could be determined 
in a separate proceeding in rem, and that it was contemplated 
that such an action should be taken at some time by the very 
statute under which the indictment was drawn, upon that being 
presented to the trial court, the court would, in the exercise of 
its impartial judgment, order the criminal trial to await the 
determination of the question of whether or not the book or 
publication was immoral, 

Mr. GEORGE. Granted; but I am asking the question, Is 
not the guilt of the person importing, whether an individual or 
a firm or a corporation, the premise upon which the court would 
have the right to confiscate the property? That guilt must be 
established. I do not say that it could not be established in a 
proceeding in rem, when the mere preponderance rule of testi- 
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If that action is adverse to the allegation of ob- | 


Does the Senator conceive that the condemna- 
tion proceedings and the criminal prosecution would have any | 


| contrive. 
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mony, of course, would apply, unless there were a contrary pro- 
vision of the act, but the judgment, whether based upon the 
verdict or the mere finding by the court in the poceeding in rem, 
would have no possible legal relation to the verdict of the jury 
on the indictment charging the criminal offense, nor would the 
verdict of the jury on the indictment finding the importer guilty 
have any legal effect unless the act so provided. 

Mr. GOFF. Then, as I understand, in a word, the position of 
the Senator from Georgia is this: That there should be no trial 
in the criminal case, and possibly no criminal proceeding what- 
soever, until the determination of the action in rem? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; exactly the reverse. I do not believe the 
courts would allow a confiscation and final destruction of 
property until the guilt of the defendant under the law had been 
determined not by mere preponderance of evidence but beyond 
a reasonable doubt. 

Mr. GOFF. May I cite to the Senator from Georgia this 
procedure and practice, though not with the idea of bringing 
the eighteenth amendment relatively into this discussion: I am 
informed that, under the present practice, when anyone who 
arrives at a port of entry has in his or her possession a bottle 
of intoxicating liquor the customs officers are authorized to 
seize and do, in fact, seize the intoxicating liquor, destroy it 


| then and there, and assume, under the existing law, with the 
I have no hesitation in saying that, of course, | 


the immoral or obscene character of the importation must be | 


approval of the court, to fine the person in whose possession 
such illegal liquor was found the sum of $5, and have him sigua 
an affidavit or statement to the effect that he is willing to pay 
such sum of money and consent, possibly, to the confiscation of 
the liquor rather than to be turned over to the prosecuting at- 
torney. That is the procedure, as I am told, at all our ports 
of entry. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not quarreling with that procedure now, 
but I do not want to confuse it with the procedure which might 
be followed in the instance now before us. As I listened to the 
suggested amendment, the basis upon which the confiscation or 


| condemnation proceedings can take place, is the guilt of the 
condemnation it is not obscene, and if it is not obscene, the | defendant as defined in the statute. 
| take the position that, until the guilt of the defendant is de- 
Oh, yes; but what relation is there between | 


the proceeding in rem and the prosecution of the defendant? | 


Does the Senator mean to 


termined, that the book or material can be confiscated? 

Mr. GOFF. I may say to the Senator we know that, in test- 
ing a question of this kind, it is subjected to the most extreme 
possible test which the imagination of the judicial mind can 
Suppose that a book is thoroughly vile and obscene, 
but suppose that the person charged as being the importer could 


| Say that he did not know that that book was in his possession ; 


suppose that it was left in his stateroom, or put in his trunk or 
his bag by some one bot intending to trap him, but by some one 
who had read the book on the passage the ocean and 
had conceived the idea that his friend in whose possession it 
was found would like to read it. 

Now, let us concede that such a state of facts could be estab- 
lished beyond any question; would it not be possible to order 
in rem a confiscation of the book and at the same time find the 


across 


offense of importing immoral literature. 


Mi. GEORGE. Certainly, if the Congr«ss so declares, Con- 


. 7 : | gress might declare the obscene book— 
The question I raised in the | 


Mr. GOFF. But without the Congress declaring it. Let us 


" ’ | consider now the usual ordinary procedure in a court of justice. 
little book or a speech we are going to create an offense; we | 


I assert that the result I have indicated would be the outcome, 
and I know the Senator from Georgia will agree with me. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator will agree with me, I think, 
that in testing the constitutionality of a statute the court does 
not make the test according to what actually has been done or 
what was undertaken to be done under the statute, but accord- 
ing to what could be done under it. For instance, if a statute 
in condemnation fails to provide notice to the defendant whose 
property is involved, it is held unconstitutional even though 
notice was actually given to the defendant in the particular 
case, the test being what can be done under the statute rather 
than what actually was done. 

Mr. GOFF. In that case, I would say to the Senator, without 
the notice the statute would be held unconstitutional, as at‘: 
ing to take the property of one without due process of law 

Mr. BRATTON. Exactly. The court would not say that the 
statute was valid as to the particular case before it because the 
defendant actually had notice. The test is the four corners of 
the statute; that is to say, what may be done under its terms. 

Mr. GOFF. Yes. 

Mr. BRATTON. In this case the Senator argues that a court, 
in the exercise of its sound discretion and having due regard 


Vir- 


mpt- 
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for orderly procedure, in all probability would require the for- 
feiture proceedings to proceed to final conclusion before resort- 
ing to the criminal prosecution, but in the enactment of this 
proposed statute as a matter of policy to be determined by the 
Congress, should we not determine its advisability by what 
might be done under its provisions rather than by what we 
might naturally expect the court to do? 
Mr. GOFF. Generally speaking, the Senator is right. 


Mr. BRATTON. Well, what takes this case out of the | 
general rule? The Senator argues that we may safely enact 
this statute and leave the whole matter to the court because | 


the high type of judges we have throughout the country con- 
vinces us that they would adopt a wholesome procedure, to wit, 
require the forfeiture proceedings to go forward? Why not 
prescribe in the statute itself what shall be done under its 
terms? 

Mr. GOFF. Generally speaking, I think that it is objection- 
able for the legislative department to give mandates to 
judiciary. The Senator no doubt familiar with the 
of the United States against Hayes, 


is “ase 


United States Reports, where a statute which directed the court 
as to how it should proceed was held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States to be unconstitutional in that it was a man- 
date and a direction to the judiciary as to how it should proceed 
in the application of the usual and ordinary rules of judicial 
procedure, 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator does not argue, does he, that 
we lack the power to provide that no criminal offense shall be 
prosecuted until certain things shall have transpired? He does 
not argue the lack of power to provide that in case of forfeiture 
proceedings no indictment shall be returned or criminal prosecu- 
tion carried forward until the forfeiture proceedings shall have 
been completed? 

Mr. GOFF, I do not know that we lack the authority to do 
that, but I do not see the existing necessity of arguing it. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senaior and I are in accord upon two 
or three questions. I assume that we are. I think we agree 
that under the amendment now pending a forfeiture proceeding 
might be instituted and no indictment returned or that an in- 
dictment might returned and no forfeiture proceedings 
initiated. 

Mr. GOFF. I do not concede that. I do not concede that 
uny man competent to defend a citizen accused of crime would 


be 


so into a court and permit the forfeiture proceedings which 
would involve an action in rem to lag while his client was 
being proceeded against criminally for a violation of the 


statute. 


a case coming up from | 
Missouri, and I think reported in One hundred and sixty-fifth | 
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| States, or even residents of the United States. 


Mr. BRATTON. The attorney for the defendant might make 
that contention. I am discussing what could be done under the | 
statute; that is, its possibilities. Does the Senator argue that 
under this draft it would be impossible to return an indict- 
ment and prosecute a defendant in the absence of forfeiture 
proceeding? 

Mr. GOFF. No; I do not say it would be impossible. I say | 


it would be highly improper and nonjudicial. 

Mr. BRATTON. I agree; but I am talking with the Senator 
new about the possibilities of the statute—first, that the civil 
proceeding could be instituted, prosecuted, and completed with- 
out any criminal proceeding whatever. 

Mr. GOFF. I should say with all good feeling to the Senator 
that he is talking about the enforcement of the law by inex- 
perienced officials, and I am assuming to talk about the en- 
forcement of the law by men who have been trained in the law. 
I believe that is the only difference between us. 

Mr. BRATTON. No; there is this difference between us: I 
am talking about the matter of policy—whether we should 
enact a statute and be governed in the language employed by 
what is possible to be done under its broadest terms, or whether 
we should enact it, realizing that certain things could be done, 
but that the judiciary will probably not permit them to be done. 

Mr. GOFF. I think we should enact the statute according 
to the proposition which the Senator first suggested. 

I promised to yield to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brook- 
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Mr. GOFF. Not as far as proceeding against him is con- 
cerned, because we can not obtain jurisdiction of him; but if he 
sends into the United States anything of a treasonable char- 
acter in compliance with an understanding with some one living 
in the United States, then it is a conspiracy to commit treason, 
and the United States has jurisdiction over the citizen upon 
whom it can place its hands. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
toreigner is concerned. 

Mr. GOFF. Oh, yes; but we can not reach him. 

Mr. BROOKHART. All right. Now, we have the law defin- 
ing treason and covering the feilow in the United States already. 
There is plenty of law to take care of him. If he levies war or 
does anything of that kind, as defined in the law, we can take 
care of him already. Then why put this in this statute? Why 
should not this be stricken out entirely, and confine it to these 


There is no conspiracy so far as the 


obscene books? 
the | 


I have not any objection at all to making the importation of 
obscene books a crime, the same as sending obscene matter 
through the mails. I have not any objection whatever to that; 
but this other matter does not look to me as though it is offered 
in good faith when it is trying to enlarge on treason. 

Mr. GOFF. I think we should enlarge the laws of this coun- 
try and make them, under the constitutional provision of the 
right to control foreign commerce, applicable to those persons 
who try to violate our laws wherever we can. I think we 
should impress upon the people of the earth that they can not 
stay outside of the jurisdiction of the United States and at- 
tempt to incite insurrection or treason in this country; and we 
should also impress upon them that if they attempt to do it 
through the agency of anyone residing in the United States, that 
person is guilty of a conspiracy to commit those offenses which 
are prohibited by the Constitution. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We have law to cover all that within 
the United States now; but I want to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: He does not claim that we have any jurisdiction over 
foreigners in reference to treason against our Government; does 
he? 

Mr. GOFF. No; but we have over their agents who are the 
people who import, and who buy from them pursuant to a con- 
tract or an agreement of importation that has as its objective 
the doing of the very thing which the Senator cites, 

Mr. BROOKHART. We have over citizens of the United 
We have law to 
cover that already; so it seems to me this is a little bit ex- 
traordinary. 
Mr. GOFF. 
too long. 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, some question was asked the 
Senator from West Virginia in reference to seizing property 
without due process of law. If contraband property is brought 
into this country, after it is delivered here, does it have property 
rights? 

Mr. GOFF. None whatever. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I now have the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsu], and I see 
that it is not precisely of the purport that I thought. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the amendment. 
I do not know at just what line the amendment is to be inserted ; 


Mr. President, I now yield the floor. I have had 


it 


| but, first of all, let me read the substitute amendment offered 


HART]; and then I want to yield the floor, unless the Senator | 


from Georgia desires to propound some further questions to me. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor about the question of treason and insurrection. 

Treason is defined in the Constitution of the United States; 
and we have laws against treason and insurrection and that 
kind of thing already. Why should we have that in here at all? 

Mr. GOFF. Simply because it means that people who do not 
live in the United States shall not originate treasonable actions 
and disseminate them in the United States. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is not treason for a fellow not living 
in the United States to say anything against the United States, 





by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 
It is as follows: 


Sec. 350. Immoral articles—Importation prohibited. 

(a) Prohibition of importation: All persons are prohibited from im- 
porting into the United States from any foreign country any book, 
pamphlet, paper, writing, advertisement, circular, print, picture, or draw- 
ing containing any matter advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or 
forcible resistance to any law of the United States, or containing any 
threat to take the life of or inflict bodily harm upon any person in the 
United States, or any book which, taken as a whole, offends the moral 
sense of the average person, or any obscene pamphlet, paper, writing, 
advertisement, circular, print, picture, drawing, or other representation, 
figure, or image on or of paper or other material, or any cast, instru- 
ment, or other article, which is obscene or immoral, or any drug or 
medicine, or any article whatever for the prevention of conception or 
for causing unlawful abortion, or any lottery ticket, or any printed 
paper that may be used as a lottery ticket, or any advertisement of any 
lottery. 


I presume at that point the amendment by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Watsu] is to be inserted, as follows: 


Any person who shall import any book or other matter the entry of 
which is by this section prohibited shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonment at hard labor for not more than 
10 years, or both. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana and Mr. DILL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield first to the Senator from Montana. 
Then I will yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I find that the 
statute with regard to the circulation through the mails of 
literature of that character is punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment not more than 5 years, instead 
of 10, and I think the amendment ought to be made to conform 
to that. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was not going to comment upon that at all. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. 


are proposing here to make guilty of a crime both the collector 
who permits a book to come in and the man who brings it in, 
because of failure of judgment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. So we are adding a new crime here and making 
the law more stringent than it was before. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now, if I may proceed, thus far there is 
simply defined a criminal offense. That is to say, certain acts 
are enumerated, and it is declared that those acts shall consti- 
tute a crime punishable by fine or imprisonment, as set out in 
the amendment. Of course, the subsequent provision, which I 
will now read, may very properly be inserted in this connection: 

Upon the appearance of any such book or matter at any customs 
office, the same shall be seized and held by the collector to await th 
judgment of the district court as hereinafter provided. Upon the 
seizure of such book or matter the collector shall transmit information 
thereof to the district attorney of the district in which is situated the 
office at which such seizure has taken place, who shall institute pro 
ceedings in the district court for the forfeiture, confiscation, and de 
struction of the book or matter seized. Upon the adjudication that such 
book or matter thus seized is of the character the entry of which is by 
this section prohibited, it shall be ordered destroyed and shall be 
destroyed. 

In any such proceeding any party in interest may upon demand have 
the facts at issue determined by a jury and any party may have an 


appeal or the right of review as in the case of ordinary actions or 
suits. 


instance, and all of my questions to the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr] were propounded under that misappre- 
hension. 

It undoubtedly is competent for any legislative body to pro- 
vide for the destruction of any property which, within the com- 
petency of the legislature, is deemed inimical to good morals; 


and provision for the destruction of the property may be made | 


without imposing a penalty upon the person bringing such prop- 
erty within the jurisdiction of the State or of the country 


Under this provision the district attorney may or may not »ros- | 


ecute the person bringing in the prohibited articles ; presumably 
he would prosecute. On the contrary, the district attorney is 
commanded to proceed to condemn the article. In either event, 
it must be shown that the book or article was imported from 
a foreign country; that seems to be the meaning of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana. 

Upon the appearance of the book at the customhouse the col- 
lector may seize it—indeed, it is made his duty to seize it—and 
to report the seizure to the district attorney of the proper court ; 
and it is made mandatory upon the district attorney to proceed 
to condemn the book. 

Against that provision of the amendment I make no com- 
plaint. It is competent for the Congress to declare obscene 
and immoral books, papers, prints, or what not, contraband; 
and it is proper for the Congress to declare that upon the 
importation of such books and papers into the United States 
and their transportation from State to State they shall be 
confiscated by the court having jurisdiction thereof. 

Mr. President, I attempted to draw the attention of the Sen- 
ate in the first instance to the fact that we were defining a 
new crime. The confiscation of the property is merely inci- 
dental. The primary purpose of the customs law, of course, 
and the primary purpose of the original provision, as well as 
the substitute of the Senator from Utah, was to prevent the 
importation of objectionable books, prints, and so forth; but 
now the primary thing is the creation of a new offense, the 
secondary and incidental thing is the confiscation of the pro- 
hibited or contraband article once it gets into the United 
States. 

The substitute offered by the Senator from Utah provides: 

All persons are prohibited from importing into the United States 
from any foreign country any book, pamphiet, paper, writing, adver- 
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As I understand, the man bringing in the book | 
is not guilty of a crime under the law that exists now, so we | 





| States. 


| United States. 
| kind, it continues as part of our law through periods of calm, 
| deliberate action by the people and officials, and in periods of 
| public excitement and turmoil. 


Mr. President, I misapprehended the amendment in the first | men end women. 


| sions, 


2429 
eo: ~ 
tisement, circular, print © °* %, advocating or urging treason, In- 
surrection, or forcible resistance to any law of the United States. 


Mr. President, I pause to call attention to the fact that the 
guilty knowledge of the importer is not even made an ingredi- 
ent of this offense. One might innocently import into the 
United States a book, a pamphlet, a print, which subsequently a 
customs official and later a Federal court might decide to be 
prohibited under this substitute amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, It had occurred to me that a per- 
fectly innocent man might suffer prosecution under this, and 
I think perhaps something like this should be added: 


Senator from 


It shall be a defense to any criminal proceeding authorized hereby 
that the importer was ignorant of the contents of the book or character 
of the matter by reason of which its entry is prohibited by this section. 


It would not be a defense to the confiscation or destruction of 
the book but it would a defense to a criminal prosecution. 

Mr. GEORGE. 1 concede we may declare a book itself con- 
traband, although it came in upon the waves of the ocean, but I 
call attention to the fact that we are putting the cart before 
the horse. In order to keep out an objectionable book we are 
proceeding in haste to create a criminal law. In the first in- 
stance, knowledge of the character of the article was not essen- 
tial to a conviction under the substitute as amended. The 
Senator from Montana properly suggests an amendment which 


| would cure that omission. 


Mr. President, it is to be noted that it is made an offense to 


import any book, pamphlet, paper, advertisement, circular, print, 
' 


picture, or drawing containing any matter advocating treason, 
insurrection, or forcible resistance to any law of the United 

It is all very well, of course, to say that certainly we do not 
want to approve treason, insurrection, forcible resistance to the 
laws of the United States. No well-balanced man 
treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to the laws of the 
But when we write a criminal statute of this 


advocates 


Under this substitute, the first 


sound of signal the prosecution of many 


another war might 

You say, what are we to do about it? Are we go'ng 
mit to come in these unclean books, and these treatises 
addresses, books advocating treason or 
forcible resistance to law? 
come in? 


to per- 
. discus- 
insurrection or 
Are we going to let those things 


Mr. President, as a Democrat, I ask, do we not remember the 
inaugural address of Thomas Jefferson, the founder of our 
party, in which he said—I quote from memory—* If there be 
those amongst us who would destroy republican government,” 


| what shall we do with them, throw them into jail, cast them 


into prison? Said Jefferson, “ Let them stand as monuments 


of that moderation with which a free people may tolerate errors 
of judgment and of opinion.” 

When Thomas Jefferson penned his address the sod of Amer- 
ica was yet red with the blood, the fields yet white with the 
bones of the men who died to establish republican government 
on this continent. 

Now, we think we have to have the sheriff, and we have to 
create and define crime, and we have to throw people into jails. 
Some people who believe in the omnipotence of God yet place 
their dependence upon acts of the legislature and upon the 
efficiency and power of a bailiff; they have such little faith in 
what they believe and what they preach. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
Georgia yield to the Senator fronr Indiana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator believe that salacious litera- 
ture of the kind we have here in abundance should be per 
mitted to come into this country, regardless of the volume of 
it that comes in, and be circulated in the colleges and placed 
in the libraries of the public schools, and put within the reach 
of children who are coming up, whose minds are in the forma- 
tive and plastic periods? Does the Senator believe that? 

Mr. GPRORGR. Did the Senator from Indiana understand 
me to say that I believed that? 

Mr. WATSON. I thought so. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. WATSON. I am very glad, indeed, to hear it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, indeed. I said declare it contraband, 
confiscate it, destroy it; but what I am pleading against is the 


the Senator from 
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creation of a crime hastily, without due consideration. What 


I any pleading against is the creation of an offense based upon definition inserted by the Senator from Utah, not for the pur- 


pose of creating an offense in the first instance, as I said, but 


the theory that the only way to preserve repub! 
is by resort to criminal statutes, 
M WALSH of Montana Mr 
yield? 
Mr. GEORGE, I yield. 
ir. WALSH of Montana. 1 
the circulation 
ter. Does th nator apply the sa 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, | 
tion at the moment 
‘ir. WALSH of M ania. 


ican government 


President, will the 


have before t the statute which 
through the mails f lite 

} ‘gument to that? 
am not discussing that ques 


If we have a law which prohibits 
circulation of material of that kind through the mail, is there 
any reason why we should not equally prohibit it from being 
imp naking both acts loes the Senator make a 
distin 1 in the matter of the criminality of the act, whether 
the obse 
through the mails of this country? 

Mi. GEORGE, 1 think a distinction in the act, but 
I think is also a limitation upon law making, a just and 
a necessary limitation upon law making. 

We can, of course, make it a crime to import such 
into the country. We might make it a crime to read it, we 
might make it a crime to have it about one’s person concealed, 


crimes; ¢ 


there is 
there 


or exposed to view, as well as a crime to transport it from one | 


State to another. 
Mr. WALSH of M 
Mr. GEORGE, I 


mtana. We have done so. 
understand that, and I think we have done 
quite enough so far as creating crime is concerned. 

Mr. President, let me read just a little more of this statute the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
thinking tariff than he is 
laws. 


more about 


about 


any book, which taken as a whole offends the moral sense of 


the average person 


Who is an average person? 


issue 


I understand, of course, that in 
a court of law the might be submitted to a jury, but 
would an average person. .be an average layman, easily 
fended, perhaps, by a book on science or literature, or would 
an average person be a normal scientist, or man of 
culture in polite literature? Do want to indulge in 
loose language in defining a new criminal offense ?— 
Which offends the 
SO! rv any obscene pamphlet, paper, 
print drawing, or other representation, 


we such 


taken as a whol moral sense of the average 


rilsement, 
figure, or 


per- 
circular, 
image on or 
other 


writing, adv 


of paper or instrument, or 


other material, or any cast, 


is obscene ol 


which 


And 
Mi is wholly unnecessary to the purpose of a 
tariff to create this offense. 
may be declared to be contraband, and it may be destroyed, 
and it may be destroyed in the manner the Senator from Mon- 


immoral, or any drug 
so forth 
President, it 


uct 


tana points out in his amendment, and as to that I effer not the | 
offense? | 


slightest 
Whi 


charactet 


objection. But why create this additional 
define another crime? Why define another crime of the 
here defined? It is a dangerous proposal, and if we 
do create this new offense, the time will certainly arrive when 
we will realize the mistake. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Montana has referred to the 
postal law I have not the postal law me. I not 
know at the 


before do 
ing through the United States mails of anything advocating or 
urging trenson, insurrection, or forcible 
of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
mind my language? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 
ment, but the Senator 


M WALSH « 


resistance 


to any 


The Senator does not have in 
This is not the Senator’s amend- 
called my attention to the postal law. 
Montana. I quite agree with the Senator in 
rovision which brings under the condem 
s that offend the general moral sense of 
sted that to the Senator from Cali- 
some time ago. I think that the amend- 
nator from Utah sh 
i 


f 
ctures on that 


his st 
nation of the act thin 
the community I suggc 
fornia | Mr. JomuNSON | 
ment offered by the Se 
as to exclude that. I th 
necessary I dare say he 
out, 

Mr. SMOOT. 

at all, 

Mr. GEORGE. I will object to it, so far as 
concerned, and I shall continue to object to it 
be defined with something like exactness, and 


would be quite wil to take that 


ng 
ing 


I will strike it out, if there is 
I am personally 
until this crime 
until there is a 


Senator | 


rature of this | 


matter is imported from a foreign country or passes | 


literature | 


is creating, when he is | 
making criminal | 


of- | 


average | 


article 


The book or article or paper | 


moment whether the postal law prevents the send- 


law | 


uld be modified so | 
ink he has in it everything else that is | 


any objection to 
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satisfactory elimination of the objectionable features of the 


which would constitute the elements of an offense if the amend- 
ment is adopted as suggested by the Senator from Montana. 
Specifically, I shall insist upon the elimination of the penalty 
provision or the elimination of the provision forbidding the 
importation of any book or matter advocating, in the opinion 
of collection officers or courts, treason, sedition, or use of force 
against law of the United Siates. I shall oppose the 
amendment as it stands until 10 o’clock to-night and then 
further to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly will- 
ing to take out the words “ which taken as a whole offends the 
moral sense of the average person, or any,” so it would read: 


any 


Or containing any threat to take the life of or inflict a bodily harm 
upon any person in the United States, or any book, obscene pamphiet, 
writing, advertisement, circular, print, picture, drawing, or other 
representations, figure, or image on or of paper or other material. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The not 
that out, is he? 

Mr. SMOOT. 


paper, 


Senator is agreeing to strike all 
No; I am merely stating my willingness to 
strike out the words “ which taken as a whole offends the moral 
sense of the average person.” I am willing that those words 
should go out. The Senator asked how it would read with those 
words omitted, and I read it. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I understand, the Senator proposes to 
strike out the words “ which taken as a whole offends the moral 
sense of the average person"? 

Mr. SMOOT. I may modify my amendment by striking out 
the words “ which taken as a whole offends the moral sense of 
the average person, or any.” Also the word “obscene” should 
be stricken out before the word “ pamphlet ” and inserted before 
the word “book,” so as to read, “any obscene book, pamphlet, 
paper, writing,” and so forth. I ask that the amendment be 
modified accordingly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
the right to modify his amendment at any stage prior to the 
putting of the question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
has the floor, Does he yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GEORGE, I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just whom are we seeking to protect, then, if 
we strike out “average person” % I do not think that a book 
that offends the moral sense of the average person ought to 
be allowed to come into the United States. If we strike out 
that language, it seems to me we are going to extend this pro- 


| tection to certain highbrows and exempt the masses and leave 


them at the mercy of the people who want to bring in obscene, 
indecent, and immoral literature. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will permit me, I will again 
read the provision just as it would read in my amendment with 
those words omitted: 


Or any 


obscene book, pamphlet, paper, writing, advertisement, cir- 
cular, 


print, picture, drawing, or other representation, 
image on or of paper or other material, or any cast, 
other article which is obscene or immoral— 


picture, or 
instrument, or 


And so forth. 
Mr. HEFLIN. 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I earnestly urge the Senate to 
consider this suggestion. It seems to me that in a tariff act 
we ought not to seek to create and define new crimes, and 
especially crimes of this character. This is a tariff act, a cus- 
toms act. If, in lieu of making these things criminal, it is pro- 
vided that it shall be unlawful to import any of the books or 
other matter described and upon the appearance of any such 
book or other matter at any customs office it shall be seized 


That language stays in the provision? 


| and a proceeding had to confiscate it as set out in the Senator’s 


amendment, then we will have obviated what, to my mind, is the 
chief difficulty of the substitute considered in connection with 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. President, I am sure that when the Senate departs from 
the consideration of customs laws in a tariff bill it always gets 
itself into trouble. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I ypield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Do I 
aright that if the criminal feature 
approve the remainder of it? 


Senator from 


understand the Senator 
is eliminated he would 
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Mr. GEORGE. I have not the slightest objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is not a question of the Sena- 
tor’s objection; but does he approve of the remainder? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I would approve of it. 


nal provision that seems to me to be highly objectionable. I do 


not know whether the Senator from Utah will offer that amend- | 


mnent, but if he should do so I would vote for the amendment 


except the omission of the first four lines in 
suggested by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frss in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Would the Senator have any objection to a 
criminal provision which would provide as to any book or pam- 
phiet having been adjudged by a court of competent jurisdiction 
of the United States to be obscene or immoral that if it 
subsequently attempted to import it into this country or subse- 
quently attempted to carry it in interstate commerce, it would 
be an offense punishable as provided at present in the proposed 
amendment? 

Mr. GEORGE. I would not. I understand the Senator is 
limiting his suggestion to immoral and obscene literature, and 
so forth. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 


What I am getting at is this: If we could 


stop at the port a work coming into the United States, that | 
decision itself would be notice to everyone in the future that | 


that particular work was obscene and immoral. Then anyone 
attempting after that to bring it into the country would be 
upon notice or anyone after that attemping to carry it in inter- 
state commerce would be upon notice. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator that I would not 
oppose a provision of that kind, as I understand it. Neither 
would I oppose a further provision prohibiting the transporta- 
tion from State to State or from a State into the District of 
Columbia of such book or article. But the Senator has con- 
fined his statement to obscene and immoral literature, as I 
understand him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to that. The objection 
which I raised is to the definition of the crime in the preceding 
portion of the substitute offered by the Senator from Utah, 
in which he makes the importation of “any book agitating or 


urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any law | 


of the United States” an offense. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I propose to eliminate the initial 
paragraph in the amendment heretofore tendered by me and to 
provide only for the forfeiture in confiscation of the prohibited 
matter, making the language read: 

Upon the appearance of any such book or matter at any customs 
office, the same shall be seized and held by the collector to await the 
judgment of the district court as hereinafter provided— 


And so forth. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
I would vote for such an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire if anyone else would 
have any objection to it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, that excuses the man who is interested 
in it and who brings the book into the United States, does it 
not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We would have his books for- 
feited and confiscated, but there is no penalty imposed upon him 
for importing or attempting to import them. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then, what is the use of having the law? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
him. 

Mr. GEORGE. He would be subject to prosecution in the 
State into which the book was brought. 

Mr. WATSON. What was the Senator’s statement? 

Mr. GEORGE. I said he would be subject to prosecution in 
the State into which the book was brought, and so far as I 
know he could be prosecuted under the laws of any of the 
States. 
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Mr. BLEASE. Why not give him a medal for bringing it in? 
Mr. HEFLIN. Every year thousands and ten thousands of 
human beings are being smuggled into the United States. If 
that can be done and if we take the penalty off of the person 
who smuggles an obscene bock into this country, we are 
to have a very hard time keeping up with the books. I 


zoing 


think 


| we ought to have a penalty on both. 
and it could be done without the change of any of the language | 
the amendment | 


EXECUTIVE REFERRED 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate nominations 
of sundry officers in the Regular Army, which were referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MESSAGE 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 


Mr. BLEASE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the 
Carolina yield to me to submit a report? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. From the Committee on the 
District of Columbia I report back favorably without amend 
ment the bill (S. 2370) to fix the salaries of officers and mem 
bers of the Metropolitan police force and the fire department 
of the District of Columbia, and I submit a report (No. 273) 
thereon. There is no objection to this bill. It is a unanimous 
report of the committee, and every citizens’ association in Wash- 
ington favors the bill. The District Commissioners also favor 
the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
time. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is going to lead to any discussion, 
Senator from Kentucky wil! let it go to the calendar? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I hope the bill may be con 
sidered. There is no objection to it. Every citizens’ associa 
tion of the District of Columbia, the Business Men's Association, 
the chamber of commerce, and all indorse the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. 1 shall have to object because I 
familiar with the terms of the bill. Let it go 
we muy have an opportunity to look into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 


FORCE AND DISTRICT FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Senator from South 


I take it that the bill will consume but little 


the 


not 
that 


am 
over So 
the 


will go to cal- 


| endar. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (HL. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, 
to protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I think every man, woman, 
and child throughout the country who loves a home where 
boys and girls are to be reared to make the future citizenship 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
{[Mr. Smoor] for taking action in the matter now before 
the Senate. 

I can not agree with my distinguished 
[Mr. Georce], of whom I have such a high opinion, nor do 
I agree with Mr. Jefferson. If Mr. Jefferson could be living 
though he made the statement which is credited to 
him by the Senator from Georgia, 1 am satisfied he would 
not make that statement now. 

So far as I am concerned, I had rather see both the demo- 
cratic form of government and the republican form of govern- 
ment forever destroyed if that should be necessary in order to 
protect the virtue of the womanhood of America. I am satis 
there are but few Senators upon the floor, if any, who 
realize that dirty, filthy, vulgar trash is being secretively 
circulated around among the boys and girls of the country 

If Senators could some of the picture books which are 
sometimes found in homes, hidden away; if they could read 
some of the horrible vulgarity that is carried around in the 
pockets of some people in this country to-day, they would be 
horrified. 

I have not any boy and I have not any girl; unfortunately, I 
have no children; but I see other people’s children, and I se 
people who are not children, and it is a horrible thought th 
in some libraries, even in some called circulating libraries, they 
ean get the dirtiest, filthiest kind of trash. I read an e 
from such a book here not long ago. Some of the news 
stated that their representatives had searched the libraries of 
Washington and that they could not find that 
I myself have two of them that came from 
libraries in the city, and, of course, books were not 
found there after those libraries had xposed upon the 
floor of the Senate and when they were afraid the law 
would take a hand against that kind of literature being in those 
libraries. 


friend from Georgia 


see 


xtra 

papers 
book in them. 
two separate 
those 
been ¢ 


that 
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I dare say there are mothers in this country who are so busy 
going to society entertainments, who are so busy going out to 
teas, Who are so busy playing bridge, who are so busy trying to 
reach the top of the social ladder—some of them having started 
at the bottom; climbers—that they have not taken the trouble 
to learn what their children are reading. Had they done so, 
some of them would stay at home and attend to the boys and 


girls, instead of being out somewhere playing bridge and taking 
tea and trying to scale the social ladder even to its top. I have 
seen some of the havoc wrought among that very class of 


people, 


I tell you, my fellow Senators, that it is a pity some of you 


have not seen such things; it is a pity that some of you do not 
realize conditions. If you will look around the jails, if you will 
look around some of our houses of detention, if you will look 


around some other kind of houses, you will find boys and girls 
there to-night who were put there by some scoundrel slipping 
dirty literature into their possession. 


No woman has ever been a bad woman but that some man 
made her a bad woman. I tell you, my fellow Senators, that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is right. I do not know 
where he got his information; I do not know how it came into 


his possession. I have practiced law, exclusively, in the 
criminal courts of this country for 40 years; I have defended 
every known kind of criminal on earth, from the murderer and 
the rapist down to the fellow who broke the peace; I have known 
them; I have them; I have talked with them. I have 
pardoned 1,555 persons in my life and I have talked with many 
of them; and I have found that one could trace their road to 
the penitentiary, their road to the chain gang, and some of the 
girls could be traced into bawdy houses, through the dissemina- 
tion of just such vile literature against which the Senator from 
Utah to-night is standing upon the floor and making such a 
gallant fight. I hope the Senate will hold up his hands; I hope 
we will vote to make the importation of such literature a crime. 
The virtue of one little 16-year-old girl is worth more to Amer- 
ica than every book that has ever come into it from any other 
country. 

Another phase of the amendment, relative to foreigners who 
come here, I do not propose to take up the time of the Senate 
to discuss, because my views, I am satisfied, would not concur 


seen 


with those of any man on the floor, for the very simple reason 
that if I had my way I would put every immigrant out of the 
country who did not become an American citizen within 12 


months from the date of his arrival here, I do not care who he | 


is or where he came from. If I had my way, I would make a 
man when he entered a port say what he came here for and 
how long he expected to stay; and when his time was out, he 
would go. If he came here to be an American citizen in 12 
months, I would ask him to file his naturalization papers and 
become an American citizen; and if he did not do that, I would 
require him to leave. 

To-day we hear much about unemployment. There is a race 
among you to-day to which you do not give employment. The 
people of the North invited them to come up here; they were 
not satisfied with the negro being in the South; they were 
not satisfied with letting the scuthern man handle him; they 
invited him to Washington; they made this a nigger heaven, 
where they sit beside you on the street cars, eat with you in 
some of the dining rooms, and associate with you in other 
places, even taking dinner at the White House. Now he is 
here, he is in New York, he is in other northern cities, and 
what are you going to do with him? You are putting him in 
the bread line, putting him out of the positions which he has 
held and giving them to the foreigners who can not speak the 
English language. 

The negro is entitled to protection; he is entitled to the job 
that God made him to fill. Have you given him that job? No; 
you have driven him out of them. Whom have you put in? 
American citizens? No. If they were naturalized American 
citizens, I would not have a word to say; they would then be 
American citizens; but they are foreigners; and if war were 
declared in this country to-day, they would do as they did be- 
fore; they would sneak out of fighting for this country on the 
ground that they were not American citizens. Yet you are 
putting in the bread line American citizens and feeding jobs to 
people who openly and publicly walk your streets and state 
that they are against your Government; that they would like 
to assassinate the President; that they would like to destroy 
our form of government. They come out and say so, and some 
of them are working in the very governmental departments 
here. 

Mr. President, I say the Senator from Utah is correct. If 
€& man comes into this country and says, “damn America,” he 
ought to be hanged for it; it is treason. If he comes into this 
country and says he thinks the President of the United States 
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ought to be assassinated, he ought to be hanged, not so much 
for what he has said but for the lesson that his hanging will 
teach to other men, just as when a man is hanged to-day for a 
crime; it is not done so much to punish him as it is to set an 
example to others, to let them know what punishment will be- 
fall them if they shall commit a like crime. 

I repeat, the Senator from Utah is right. Tighten up your 
laws, gentlemen, while you have time; tighten up your laws be- 
fore you go too far. 

Some people say, “ Oh, let them come, let them come.” I do 
not see how they can say that, if they will look back for a few 
years and see how few of them were in this country then and 
then see how their number is growing year by year. It then 
took a few policemen to handle them, but now it is taking twice 
as many; and how long, my fellow Senators, will it be before 
it will take a part of or perhaps all of the United States Army 
to protect you from these people? Mr. President, I can not 
understand, to save my life, why every time any measure comes 
upon this floor aimed at restricting immigration there are cer- 
tain Senators who stand on the side of the foreigner. Just 
bring in an immigration bill here, and we find it fought to the 
finish; bring in any other kind of a bill that just touches the 
alien class of people, and we will find its ablest and strongest 
defenders right upon the floor of the United States Senate. I 
tell you, Senators, the warmng the Senator from Utah has 
given is a safe, sound, and timely warning, and the country 
ought to heed it. The Senate should adopt this amendment as 
he has written it. 

It is said, however, “Oh, you are going to create another 
crime? How many have you created? How many more do you 
expect to create?” I say, Mr. President, we can never create 
too many crimes if in that way we can protect the boys and 
girls of this country, if it is an act committed in defiance of 
the laws of the country, because such a crime affects the very 
foundation of the Government itself, and unless we protect that 
Government, the other man will not. 

I hope the Senate will stand firm and not act on sentiment 
or because they may hurt somebody’s feelings, but stand like 
men to shut out the dirty books, and punish, as far as is neces- 
sary, that element of people who say they would destroy the 
American Government, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I supported an amendment in 
Committee of the Whole which sought to exclude this indecent, 
immoral, and obscene literature that has been coming into our 
country. I am going to vote for a strict amendment to-night. 

We have been spending weeks and months seeking to keep 
out of America the products of cheap labor. We have sought 
to protect the army of wage earners in the United States by the 
course we have pursued. Surely if we will stand here and 
battle for weeks, day and night, to keep out these foreign 
products for the good of the American laboring man and woman, 
we ought to be in favor of protecting the whole body of the 
American people from this indecent, obscene, and immoral liter- 
ature that comes in from foreign countries. 

Mr. President, I have seen Congress pass a law laying a 
quarantine against shrubbery, something to plant in your yard 
or your garden, against little peach trees, something to plant 
in your peach orchard, because they carried a parasite that 
would spread a deadly disease amongst the peach trees and the 
shrubbery in the United States. Surely if we will seek to pro- 
tect the shrubbery and the trees in our orchards, we will seek to 
protect the children of the American home, the young men and 
the young women, as the Senator from South Carolina said, 
who must soon be the citizens of our country. 

Why, Mr. President, in my service here I have seen Congress 
pass a law to keep out cattle and horses that had the foot-and- 
mouth disease. We were doing that for the herds upon a 
thousand plains, for the horses and the mules of the United 
States. 

If we have busied ourselves to pass a law to protect these, 
will we overlook and neglect the offspring of the American 
home, the hope of the Republic in the years to come? Will we? 

Thomas Jefferson, the Sage of Monticello, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and the father of the Democratic 
Party, said, “ While you are building your armies and your 
navies to protect the country against a foreign foe, guard well 
your gates against a silent army of immigrants!” 

Mr. President, in my service here I have seen the Congress 
restrict immigration from the time when a million a year came 
in until we cut them down to 150,000 a year, as we-have them 
now; and they are not yet restricted to my satisfaction. I 
want to see them shut out entirely for five years, until we can 
take stock and find who is who in America. If the Government , 
would take these precautionary steps to exclude foreigners, 
many of whom bring their devilish ideas in here, sowing 
dragons’ teeth in the path of the Republic. teaching all sorts of 
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“isms,” 
our country, will we not take some step to keep their devilish 
literature from going into the homes of the American people? 

O, Mr. President, I want to see Congress throw its protecting 
arm around the young man and around the young woman in 
America, the proud offspring of the American home, the price- 
less jewel of the American fireside, the boy and the girl made 
in God’s image. I want to protect them from this devilish lit- 
erature that foreigners are bringing in and trafficking away 
amongst our people. Will we forget our duty to these on this 
occasion, Mr. President? 

If it requires the description of another crime, the enactment 
of law to meet another crime, let us enact it. If a new situa- 


tion has arisen and the old laws will not meet it, let us make a 


law that will meet it. That is the duty of a progressive people 
in a progressive country. 


Mr. President, let us be true to ourselves. Let us protect 


the boys and the girls against the devilish literature described | 


by the Senator from South Carolina. 
those books here one day. 
and 
nothing of a moral woman; and here somebody is afraid that 
we are becoming too careful when we want to reach out the 
hand of Congress to prevent the coming in of such literature! 

I want to protect the average man. I do not care so much 
about the highbrow. He will get along somehow. 
have parasites. Let him flourish, serve his day and generation 
as best he can, and pass. But the rank and file, the masses of 
the people, the people in the common walks of life—these are 
they who are entitled to have our support and our protection; 
and, so far as I am concerned, I am going to give it to them 
to-night to the extent of my vote upon this question. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me make an 


He showed me one of 
It was filled with filth, 


inquiry. 


When I took my seat I understood that the Senator from Utah | 


[Mr. Smoot] would accept the suggestion to eliminate the pro- 
vision declaring the importation of these books, papers, and so 
forth, to be a crime. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. I 
accept it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The suggestion was made. 
want a vote to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like a vote to-night. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I first suggest the absence of 

quorum 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. GEORGE. 


did 


Does the Senator 


Mr. President, wait just a moment. 
No, no; I will not, because I was misled. I 
understood definitely and distinctly that the criminal provision 


of this amendment would be taken out. I was asked if I would 


have any objection to it then, and I said no, and took my seat. | 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? | 


Mr. NORRIS. 
Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 
Mr. NORRIS. The Judiciary Committee has unanimously 
recommended the confirmation of the reappointment of James A. 
Cobb as a member of the municipal court in the District. I 
understand that his term expires to-night at midnight. Since 
the report is unanimous, if the Senator does not intend to have 
an executive session I think it is sufficient reason for us to 
take up the nomination as in executive session and pass on it, 
so that there may be no interruption of Judge Cobb's service. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


ceed to the consideration of the nomination of James A 
to be judge of the municipal court in the District of Columbia. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLEASE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold his 
objection just a moment? Judge Cobb’s term expires to-night at 
midnight, and I am told that he will go out of office unless he 
be reappointed to-night. This is a reappointment. 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, Mr. President; and if I should allow 
him to be confirmed, I would go out of office the 4th day of 
March. 1931. I object. 

Mr. WATSON. None of us want to have that happen. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
if he will not consent, before we take a recess tonight, to go 
into executive session, so that the nomination may come up in 
the regular way? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps I can come to some 
agreement about voting on the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
is withholding the request for the calling of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I say. I want to make a state 
ment before the Senator does that, 
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assailing the American home and free government in | 


shocking | 
insulting to the sensibilities of any moral man, to say | 


We have to | 


not want to | , os ; 
| Recorp, the Senate was considering the nomination of Wesley D. 


The Senator from Nebraska | 
asks unanimous consent, as in open executive session, to pro- | 


. Cobb | 


Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Utah | 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that we vote upon the 


| pending amendment not later than 1 o'clock to-morrow. 


Mr. GEORGE. I object to that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 
Senator from Georgia suggests the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not the Senator withhold that suggestion 
and let me make a motion that the Senate go into executive 
session? 


Mr, GHORGE. 


The 


I withhold the motion. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. NORRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business in open executive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Messages from the President 
of the United States have already been laid down and entered 
upon the calendar. 

Reports of committees are in order. 

There being no reports of committees, 
order. 

The Carer Crerk. Treaties, Executive F. 

Mr. BORAH. Let the treaties go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The treaties will go over. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of J. Duncan 
Adams to be United States marshal, western district of South 
Carolina, vice Robert Kirksey, term expired 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I desire to have some time on 
that nomination. 

I started to-day to read some records that I wanted to get 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp; but, on account of the fact that 
the Senate was busy considering the tariff bill, I did not ask 
that they go in at that time. 

A few days ago I made some remarks in reference to the sale 
of offices in South Carolina. 

On December 11, 1929, 


The question is on the mo- 


the calendar is in 


on page 469 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
S3anks for the position of postmaster at Matthews, S. C. 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] asked some questions 
in reference to that nomination, and stated that he thought that 
if a certain condition prevailed it was sufficient to prevent the 
confirmation of this man. 


Since that time a subcommittee consisting of three Senators 


sft. 


| took up that nomination, and, after considering it, reported t 
| the full committee that they thought the nominee should be con- 
| firmed. 


I meade no objection to that report, Since that time, 
however, information has come into the possession of other 
parties than myself, which has been brought to my attention, 
that there were other facts that should be considered along with 
this nomination. 

I therefore am going to move at the proper tiie that this 
nomination be recommitted to the committee. Then the com- 
mittee examining into the question of postmaster in my State 
made a report. In that report, on page 11, they speak of John 
S. McCall, postmaster at Society Hill, 8. C., which Senators will 
find to-night on the Executive Calendar. In that statement Mr. 
McCall said he paid $100 by registered mail and $50 in person 
to H. G. Cannon, of Hartsville, 8. C. 

I have here an affidavit from that man McCall. I wrote him 
a letter, and to save time I ask that the letter be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The letter is as follows: 


Without objection, the letter 


WasHInGton, D. C., February 26, 1930. 
Mr. Joun S. McCatt, 
Society Hill, 8. C. 

Dear Sin: Your name has been sent to the 
as postmaster at Society Hil!, 8. C., and is now 
for consideration. 

You will forward affidavit to the effect that you 
violated the United Statea statutes by having paid or having promised 
to pay or contribute any part of your 
person or persons in consideration of their help or influence in 
ing for you the said appointment and that you 
not promised nor make any contributions to any political 
party or parties in consideration of such appointment as postmaster ; 
that no such payments have that 
have not agreed to 

Upon receipt of this affidavit, I 
firmation of nomination my 

Very respectfully, 


Senate for confirmation 


before the committee 


please have not 


salary as postmaster to any 
obtal: 
as postmaster ; have 
agreed to 
ind 


been -made by 


any 


heretofore 

make 
will be 

careful 


you 


you hereafte such payments 


pleased to give the 


your consideration 


Coie. L. Bueasa, 
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Mr. BLEASE. Mr. McCall in this affidavit says: 


Socrery Hii, 8. C., 
February 28, 1930. 

To whom it may concern: 

rhis is to certify that I have not violated the United States statutes 
by having paid, or having promised to pay, or contribute any part of my 
ry as postmaster to any person, or persons, in consideration of their 
influence in obtaining said appointment as postmaster. 
that I have not make such 


But 
help or 
I a 
hereafter 


state agreed to any payments 
Joun 8. McCati. 
AFFIDAVIT 

STATE oF SouTH CAROLINA, 

County of Darlington, 

before John 8. McCall, 

above statement is true and correct. 
Joun 8. McCay, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3d day of March, 1930, 

[SBAL.] G. W. Morris, 


Notary Public for South Carolina, 


Personally appeared 


that 


me, who, being duly 


orn, say 


I do not say whether the Brookhart committee report is cor- 
rect or not, but on page 11 it sets out the fact that this man 


ays he paid $100 by registered letter and $50 to a man named 
Cannon 


personally. If he swore that before this committee, 
there is his affidavit, sent in reply to my letter, swearing that 
he did not pay anybody or expect to pay anybody one cent. His 
nomination is now on the calendar for confirmation, and at the 
proper time I shall move, also, to recommit that to the committee. 

I also have an affidavit from Paul H. Norr's, who is post- 
master at Parris Island, sworn to by Howard N. Kenyon, first 
lieutenant, United States Marine Corps, down at the United 
States barracks at Parris Island, 8S. C. I will not ask that 
my letter and his reply be printed, but I ask that this affi- 
davit be printed, and that it also may be eompared with the 
sworn statement of Mr. Norris as set out. 

There being no objection, the affidavit 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


was ordered to be 
UNITED STATES MARINE BARRACKS, 
Parris Island, 8. C. 
STaTe OF SourTn CAROLINA, 
County of Beaufort. 

Personally appeared Paul H. Norris, who being duly sworn on oath, 
That he is a descendant on both sides of Confederate 
and his father served in the war with Spain. 

Affiant further swears that he 
statutes by paying or 
any 


Rays: soldiers 


has not violated the United States 
promising to pay or contribute any part of 
thing of value to any person or persons 
in consideration of their help or influence in obtaining for affiant the 
appointment as postmaster at Parris Island and that he has not 
promised nor agreed to make any contributions to any political party 
or parties in consideration of such appointment as postmaster; that 
have heretofore been made by affiant and that he 
has not agreed to hereafter make any such payments. 

PauL H. Norris. 
day of September, 


his salary or money or 


no such payments 


Sworn to and subscribed before 


A. D. 1929. 


me this 30th 
Howarp N. KgNyoOn, 


First Lieutenant, United States Marine Corps. 


Mr. PLEASE. Mr. President, I have another affidavit, from 
Melvin L. Sipe, postmaster at Fountain Inn, 8S. C. Reference to 
him will be found on page 12 of the Brookhart report. In this 
report it appears that he stated that $100 in cash was paid to 
Mr. Tolbert and $100 later by registered mail was sent, and 
that the $100 was paid by his father-in-law, T. R. Martin. 

I have an affidavit from that gentleman in response to a 
letter from me asking him, as I have already stated. He said: 


I have not paid and have not promised to pay any sum of money to 
any person, persons, party, or parties, and have not promised to con- 
tribute any part of my salary to any person, persons, party, or parties 
for their influence in obtaining this appointment as postmaster. 

rhe above statement is true and correct to the best of my knowledge 
and belief 


That is signed by Melvin L. Sipe, notwithstanding the fact 
that on page 12 the Brookhart report states that this man 
said his father-in-law paid $100 to Mr. Tolbert and he sent him 
another $100 by registered mail. 

Mr. President, now I pass to Miss Lucy Vance, postmistress 
at Allendale, 8, C. I have a similar affidavit from Miss Vance 
with reference to the payment of money. 

My secretary was informed over the telephone Saturday—and 
I happened to hear the conversation in person—that this Miss 
Vance had been appointed acting postmistress at Allendale, S. C., 
that she failed in the examination, and that a man by the name 
of J. G. Jones had been appointed to that position, and that 
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J. G. Jones had resigned and Miss Vance had been appointed, 
If Miss Vance failed in that examination, as my secretary was 
told she did, they certainly had no right to put her in that post 
office. 

I submit for the Reoorp a letter received this morning from 
Walter F. Brown, who is supposed to be Postmaster General of 
the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator to have the letter printed? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorb, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THER POSTMASTER GENERAL, 


Washington, D, C., March 15, 1930. 
Hon. Cote. L. BLEASBE, 


United States Senate. 

My Dear Spnator BLEaSE: With reference to the request of your 
secretary over the telephone to-day, relative to Miss Lucy C. Vance, you 
are advised that she assumed charge of the post office at Allendale, 8. C., 
as acting postmaster March 17, 1928, and served until her successor 
assumed charge as postmaster on April 1, 1929. Her successor subse- 
quently resigned, and Miss Vance was again appointed acting postmaster, 


| assuming charge on August 24, 1929, in which capacity she is at present 


serving. 
The services of Miss Vance during both periods have been satisfactory, 
and the office has been conducted in an efficient manner. 
Very truly yours, 
WALTER F. Brown. 
Mr. President, I also have an affidavit from 
On page 11 of the Brookhart report will be 


Mr. BLEASE. 
one J. H. McCord. 


| found his statement when he was asked about being called on 
| for money. 


I submit an affidavit from Mr. McCord with refer- 
ence to his paying money. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows 
STATS oF SouTH CAROLINA, 
County of Greemoood. 


Personally comes J. H. McCord, of Hodges, 8. C., who, being duly 


| sworn, says that he has not violated the United States statutes by hav- 


ing paid, or by having promised to pay or contribute, any part of his 
salary as postmaster to any person or persons in consideration of their 
help or influence in obtaining his appointment as postmaster at Hodges, 
S. C. Deponent further says that he has not promised or agreed to 
make any contribution to political party or parties in consideration. of 
such appointment as postmaster at Hodges, 8S. C.; and that he has not 
made any payments heretofore for such appointment, and has 
agreed to hereafter make any such payments for such appointments. 
J. H. McCorp 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of May, 1928. 
[SEAL.] C. W. RAINWATER. 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr, President, after so much was said about 
the selling of post offices in my State I made it a rule that each 
time a name came to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 


not 


| Roads to write the party named by the post office a letter, a 
| copy of which I have sént to be printed. 


I required of each one 
of those nominees, before I allowed the nomination to be con- 
firmed in the Senate, an affidavit that he had not paid or 
promised to pay any money for the nomination. 

If these parties made the affidavits I have received, and this 
record of the committee is a correct record, somebody, I do not 
know who, certainly ought to be made to answer for deceiving 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and for deceiv- 
ing the power which made the appointment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLEASE.: With pleasure. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Brookhart committee report was printed 
and laid on our desks for the first time to-day. I confess I have 
not had the time to examine it. The matters which the Senator 
has been speaking of are matters which have not been sub- 
mitted in the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, of 
which the Senator is a member. 

Mr. BLEASE. They never will be submitted. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I would ask the Senator if he desires to have 
the nomination of Lucy C. Vance, of Allendale, referred back to 
the committee for further consideration? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not know that it is necessary to do that. 
I have written to Doctor Doyle about the matter. If the Post- 
master General appointed Miss Vance legally, if she stood the 
examination and was eligible, I have no objection ,to her con- 
firmation; but if, as I am informed, she did not, then I think 
she should be required to stand an examination. I am not 
charging anything wrong to Miss Vance. 

Mr. PHIPPS. This is a late minute to bring up the allega- 
tion that, in spite of the report we had from the Postmaster 
General that the woman had taken the examination and quali- 
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fied, some one writes that she has not taken the examination. 
Are we to consider that at this late moment? If the Senator 
desires to have the committee review the case, I am perfectly 
willing to take it back. 

Mr. BLEASE. My friend the chairman of the committee en- 
tirely misunderstands me. I am endeavoring to get these mat- 
ters into the Recorp for a conference which I understand is to 
be held to-morrow, which I will not attend even if invited. But 
I am going to ask when I finish, as I said, that the nominations 
of which I speak now be held on the calendar or resubmitted to 
the committee until further investigation. 

Mr. President, as to Mr. Wood, the other man on the list, I 
understand everything is perfectly all right, and I have Mr. 
Wood's affidavit, just as I have the others. I hope he will be 
confirmed. 


Mr. PHIPPS. 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I would like to inquire as to John 8S. McCall. 
Does the Senator desire to have that held over? 

Mr. BLEASE. That is the man about whom I just read in 
the Brookhart report, in which it is stated that he said he made 
those advances, and here is his affidavit saying he did not. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
with that nomination? 

Mr. BLEASE. If he did pay for it, I think he ought to be 
kicked out. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
proof? 

Mr. BLEASE. 
the truth—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. 

Mr. BLEASE. On page 11. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Under the circumstances, I would like to have 
consideration of the nomination held over. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator will find it on page 11 of the 
Brookhart report. 

I desire to insert in the Recorp a letter from David D. 
Sanders, United States commissioner at Spartanburg, S. C., and 
an affidavit signed by Andrew F. McKnight before this com- 
missioner, and to state that a copy of this affidavit was mailed 
by me personally to the Department of Justice. 

There being no objection, the matters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 


Who alleges he did pay for it? Is there any 


He swears, if the Brookhart committee tells 


That is in the Brookhart report? 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C,, March 15, 1930. 
Hon. Coie. L. BLEASE, 


United States Senator from South Carolina, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dream Sexator Biease: Inclosed please find affidavit of Mr. Andrew 
F. McKnight relative to some treatment received by him at the hands 
of Moore and Robinson this morning in the city of Spartanburg. 
Mr. McKnight authorizes me to tell you that you may 
affidavit in any way you see fit, and that he would like for a copy to 
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| Adams being confirmed. 


| be. 


| agreement. 
use this | e , 
| previous practice. 


be turned over to the Department of Justice for investigation if you | 


think it justifiable. 
With kindest regards, I am, yours very truly, 
D. D. SANDERs, 
United States Commissioner. 


State oF SoutTH CAROLINA, 
County of Spartanburg: 

Personally appeared before me Andrew F. McKnight, who, being duly 
sworn, deposes and says that “ about three weeks ago I was approached 
by Henry W. Moore, supervisor of census for the third district of the 
State of South Carolina, and was asked for a contribution for Robinson, 
of Robinson's Business College. 
was willing to comply with the civil service laws and I would not 
contribute. Henry W. Moore said, ‘Try a little talk, then.’ Then, I 
wrote Senator Cote. L. Buease, Washington, D. C., and told him of 
being asked for a contribution.” 
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diately pushed his chair aside and ran to me and grabbed hold of the 
right lapel of my coat. I was shoved back roughly to a pile of boxes 
about waist high on which a hatchet lay. I was threatened with vio 
lence if I did not say as Robinson would say for me to say. Robinson 
said, ‘If you will contradict the statement in last night's paper [refer 
ring to Spartanburg Journal of Mareh 14], everything will be all right 
with you.’ I told him, I had just met Doctor Daniels and Mrs 
Daniels and I had told others that I was coming to this office and if 
they did not turn me loose other people in town would know; that I 
was not a fighting character; and I would have both of them handled, 
both in law and finances; that I had to pull loose from them to get 
out. That I went to Chief of Police J. H. Hill and to Bobo Burnett, 
city recorder, and both of them referred mre to D. D United 
States commissioner.” 


Sanders, 


Anprew F. McKNicHutT 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of March, A 
1930. 


[SEAL] 


dD. 


D. D. SANDERS, 
United States Commisstoner for the Weatern District 
of South Carolina at Spartanburg, 8. C 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, as to the Adams appointment, 


: : ' | I am really somewhat at a loss myself as to what to say about 
What does the Senator desire to have done 


that. Personally, I have no objection, as I said before, to Mr. 


But there is a very peculiar situation 
in my State right now, and I would like to know who is naming 
the officials in South Carolina. Neither one of the Senators 
has been asked about this, and neither one of them wants to be 
asked about it, so far as I know. No one of the Representatives 
has been asked about it, and I know that most of them do not 
care to be bothered with it. The chairman of the State Demo- 
cratic Party has not been asked about it, and does not want to 
The national committeeman from that State has not been 
asked about it, and does not want to be. The member of the 
Republican National Committee from that State has not been 
asked about it. The chairman of the Republican Party in that 
State has not been asked about it. 

Now, here are affidavits showing 
mittee are receiving money. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to inquire of the distinguished Sena- 
tor whether it is his desire to prevent action on the nomination 
to-night? I ask for this reason, that there has been a moral 
agreement that we would recess at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. BLEASE. That under a 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. McNARY. 


that the advisory com- 


is unabimous-consent agree- 
No; it is not under any unanimous-consent 
It is a moral agreement. A great many Senators 
have gone home and many in leaving the Chamber relied on the 
I am going to move a recess at 10 o'clock 
unless the Senator is willing to permit a vote to be had at this 


| time. 


Mr. BLEASE 
Mr. McNARY. 


I am not willing. 
Then I move a recess in accordance with the 


| previous agreement. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may not some of the nomi- 
nations for postmasters on the Executive Calendar be confirmed? 

Mr. GOFF. Can we not dispose of some of the nominations 
for United States district attorneys? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 


gon withhold his motion in order to permit the nominations 


I told him I could not contribute; I | 


Deponent further says that, “ while talking to Moore, I asked Moore | 


how much would the contribution have to be. 
I asked him what the price of the pro tempore work in the post office 
was. I was told by Moore that this was way up; that the price was 
$500. I told Moore, then, that I would not contribute, that I had 
never contributed, that I had worked from May 20, 1910, to 1912, and 
had never contributed, that I always secured mry work through the 
Civil Service Board of Examiners, at Washington. 

Deponent further says that, on the 14th of March, 1930, about 8 
p. m., he was called by Henry W. Moore to be and appear at his office 
at 9 or 9.30 a. m. on the 15th of March, 1930. “ That I went to Moore's 
office; in the city of Spartanburg, between 9 and 9.30 a. m. on March 
15. On the way there Doctor Daniels and his wife informed me that 
there was trouble for me ahead. After arriving at the office Robinson 
immediately laid hands on me, catching hold of the lapels of my coat 
in a high and aggravated nature, jerking and twisting me back and 
forth, hollering in a loud voice, ‘Mr, Moore, come here.’ Moore imme- 


Moore said, ‘$10 or $20.’ 


referred to to be considered? 

Mr. McNARY. It is now 10 o'clock. I do not want to yield 
a minute. I object to such a request and insist upon my motion 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate recessing at this 
time will recess as in open executive session and the Executive 
Calendar will be before the Senate to-morrow morning at 11 
o'clock. The question is on agreeing the of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 10 o'clock 
p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a recess until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, March 18, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


to motion 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezccutive nominations received by the Senate March 17 (legisla- 
tive day of January 6), 1930 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
To be Chief of Cavalry, with the rank of major general, for a 
period of four years from date of acceptance, with rank from 
March 21, 1930 
Col. Guy Vernor Henry, Cavalry, vice Maj. Gen. Herbert B. 


Crosby, Chief of Cavalry, whose term of office expires March 
20, 1930, 
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70 be Chief of Coast Artillery, with the rank of major general, 
for a period of four years from date of acceptance, with rank 
from March 20, 1980 
Col. John Wiley Gulick, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Maj. Gen. 

Andrew Hero, jr., Chief of Coast Artillery, whose term of office 

expires March 19, 1930. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, March 17, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We need Thee, our Merciful Father, because we need forgive- 
We thank Thee that Thy heart glows and pulses with the 
revelation of divine love. How marvelous are its disclosures in 
the mission of Thy Son, our Saviour. Come and adorn the 
inuer temples of our natures and clothe them with sweetness 
and light. Make us right with God and give us a humble, gentle 
love for our fellows. O be urgent with us. Lead us to scorn 
the wrong and love the true. Impress us that he fails in public 
and in private life who dispenses with high, healthy morals. 
Along our journey may we love work for work’s sake and love 
our own work for its own sake, and always help us to keep 
from those things that engulf goodness and keep us at those 
sources that make character. Through Christ our Saviour. 
Amen 


ness. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, March 14, was read 
and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate agrees to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9979) entitled 
“An act making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appre- 
priations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes.” 

MERGER OF THE 


GREAT NORTHERN AND NORTHERN PACIFIC 


ROAD COS. 


RAIL- 


Mr. PITTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the pro- 
posed merger of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Railway Cos. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, a recent decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under date of February 11, 
1930, Finance Docket No. 64091, indicates that the commission 
is favorable to a merger of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Railway Cos. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that these companies are competing carriers. This decision 
is most significant, the principle sought to be established is im- 
portant, and it affects the welfare of the people of many States. 

The tendency in recent years toward mergers and combina- 
tions is now appearing in the railroad world. Not only in other 
business enterprises but in the transportation business of this 
country as well, we are brought face to face with the question 
whether individualism and competition shall be preserved in our 
economic life, or whether individualism shall be destroyed and 
monopoly supersede the economic laws which have heretofore 
governed our industrial development. 

1920 TRANSPORTATION ACT 


In 1920 amendments were made to the existing law, under 
which this proposed merger is now being formulated. I refer 
to the act to regulate commerce found in United States Code, 
title 49, chapter 1, which is known as the interstate commerce 
act. I call your attention to section 5 of this act and to para- 
graphs (4) and (5), which read as follows: 


(4) The commission shall as soon as practicable prepare and adopt 
a plan for the consolidation of the railway properties of the continental 
United States into a limited number of systems. In the division of 
such railways into such systems under such plan, competition shall be 
preserved as fully as possible and wherever practicable the existing 
routes and channels of trade and commerce shall be maintained. Sub- 
ject to the foregoing requirements, the several systems shall be so 
arranged that the cost ef transportation as between competitive systems 
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and as related to the values of the properties through which the service 
| is rendered shall be the same, so far as practicable, so that these 
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systems can employ uniform rates in the movement of competitive 
traffic and under efficient management earn substantially the same rate 
of return upon the value of their respective railway properties. 

(5) When the commission has agreed upon a tentative plan, it shall 
give the same due publicity and upon reasonable notice, including notice 
to the governor of each State, shall hear all persons who may file or 
present objections thereto. The commission is authorized to prescribe 
a procedure for such hearings and to fix a time for bringing them to a 
close. After the hearings are at an end, the commission shall adopt a 
plan for such consolidation and publish the same; but it may at any 
time thereafter, upon its own motion or upon application, reopen the 
subject for such changes er modifications as in its judgment will pro- 
mote the public interest. The consolidations herein provided for shall 
be in harmony with such plan. 


At the time that Congress took action in 1920, I am informed 
that transportation service was demoralized on account of 
various conditions, that the railroads were operating at a loss, 
and that the above and other factors contributed to this legis- 
lation. 

The proposition will not now be disputed that the railroads 
have reorganized, that they are giving good and efficient serv- 
ice, and that their revenues are ample. In other words, their 
condition is entirely different at the present time from that 
which existed in 1920, when the legislation was passed. 

MERGER PLANS ANNOUNCED 

However, the law still remains, and on December 9, 1929, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission announced the adoption of a 
plan, under section 5, paragraphs (4) and (5), which provides 
for the consolidation of the railway properties of the continental 
United States into a limited number of systems. This plan is 
found in volume 159, Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, 
on page 522. The United States Daily published a supplement 
setting forth the complete official text of this plan of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the consolidation of railroads 
under date of December 23, 1929, and again issued a supplement 
consisting of maps or charts of the proposed consolidations into 
21 systems under date of January 2, 1930, 

There is not a single Member of Congress whose district is 
not vitally concerned in this great consolidation program or 
whose territory is not affected by the same. 

GREAT NORTHERN AND NORTHERN PACIFIC PLANS 


Mr. Speaker, this consolidation program is brought forcibly 
to our attention by the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of February 11, 1930, in response to an application 
by the Great Northern Railway Co. and the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co. to permit these roads to consolidate and become 
one operating system with one ownership and control. 

The Great Northern Railway Co. operates 8,164.14 miles of 
line, of which 558.87 miles are in Canada. Its eastern terminals 
are St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, Minn., Superior, Wis., 
and Sioux City, Iowa. Its western terminals are found in 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Oreg., and also in 
Canada, 

The Northern Pacific Railway Co. operates 6,688.43 miles of 
line, of which 74 miles are operated under trackage rights in 
Canada. Its eastern terminals are St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. Its western terminals are 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Oreg., and also points 
in Canada. 

A reading of the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission indicates that they found their authority for authoriz- 
ing this merger in the United States Code, title 49, chapter 1. 
They appear to be proceeding under subdivision (2) of section 
5, which reads as follows: 

(2) Whenever the commission is of opinion, after hearing, upon 
application of any carrier or carriers engaged in the transportation of 
passengers or property subject to this act, that the acquisition, to the 
extent indicated by the commrission, by one of such carriers of the 
control of any other such carrier or carriers either under a lease or 
by the purchase of stock or in any other manner not involving the 
eonsolidation of such carriers into a single system for ownership and 
operation, will be im the public interest, the commission shall have 
authority by order to approve and authorize such acquisition, under 
such rules and regulations and for such consideration and on such 
terms and conditions as shall be found by the commission to be just 
and reasonable in the premises. 


It seems to me that this decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Yommission, authorizing the merger of these two great railroad 
systems, is contrary to the spirit and letter of the law. I am 
not overlooking the fact that this decision, authorizing this 
merger, imposes certain: conditions upon these two great com- 
petitors, such as the requirement that they shall divorce the 
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Burlington and that they shall acquire and operate the so-called 
short lines of railroad named in system No. 12, and that there 
shall be unified operation of terminals, and that the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway Co. shall have access 
from Spokane to Portland, and so forth. 

I want to direct-attention as best I can to the great propo- 
sition that a merger plan is actually being worked out which 
will consolidate two great competing railway systems, and that 
little objections such as I have indicated above will not prevent 
the program from being carried out. 

MERGER DECISION SHOULD BE ATTACKED IN COURTS 

I do not believe the law was intended to permit this sort of 
procedure. The consequences are far-reaching. If this de- 
eision of the Interstate Commerce Commission is to go unchal- 
lenged, and if the law is to remain unchanged, it will only be 
a short time before there will be a centralization of control of 
all of our transportation systems under one great head, and the 
principle of competition in the railroad world will be entirely 
discarded. 

No one need be deceived as to what is going on. This de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, instead of be- 
ing objectionable to those who seek the monopoly rule in trans- 
portation, in my opinion, is exactly what they wanted. I quote 
from the Minneapolis Tribune, under date of March 11, 1930, 
as follows: 

New York, March 10 (WNS).—Official negotiations planned to lead 
to a merger of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railroads, as 
proposed by the Interstate Commerce Commission on February 21, 
got under way this afternoon when presidents of the two Northerns, 
the Burlington, J. P. Morgan & Co., and the First National Bank met 
at the offices of the Northern Pacific. Arthur Curtiss James, director 
and largest single stockholder of the Great Northern, also attended. 

The meeting was preceded by a morning gathering at which Charles 
Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific, presided. The major propo- 
sition before the railroad executives is the problem of working out a 
merger of the two Northerns without including the Burlington. 

The original merger application would have included the Burlington, 
but rather than drop the whole merger the officials indicated to-day they 
are willing to try and merge the Northerns and then try to work out 
a manner of access from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Chicago. 


So far as I can see, there is absolutely no assurance that this 
proposed merger will in any way serve the interests of the 
public. On the other hand, I believe it does have serious con- 
sequences. It is an attempt to do what the Supreme Court of 
the United States has refused to sanction on two other occa- 
sions; and this is fully and ably discussed in the dissenting 
opinion of Commissioner McManamy, and I do not elaborate 
upon the same here because I am making his dissenting opinion 
a part of my remarks on this question. 

This proposed merger raises squarely the question whether 
competition and individualism are to continue in America, or 
whether the merger and combination idea is to be permitted to 
fasten monopoly upon the country and create a new economic 
status. There are many phases of the matter. I mention one, 
and that is the effect upon our communities, where there are 
railroad employees, who have put their savings into homes, 
raised families, and made investments in the localities where 
their work has required them to live. Many of them will be 
thrown out of employment or be compelled to move away. They 
are vitally interested in and &ffected by the new plan, and so 
are the cities where they make their livelihood. The conse- 
quences to them would be most serious. 

This proposed merger affects several States, and, under the 
interstate commerce act, it is proper for the States which are 
vitally affected to question the particular decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which authorized this merger in 
the courts. The people in the various communities should see 
to it that their State officials proceed at once to question this 
decision in the manner provided by law. 

CONGRESS SHOULD TAKE ACTION 

I believe it is also proper that Congress should take action 
on this matter, and I am heartily in favor of S. J. Res. 146, 
introduced in the Senate of the United States by Senator Dir, 
of Washington, on February 27, 1930. This resolution declares 
the proposed merger to be against public interest and directs 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to forbid the consolida- 
tion of these railroads. 

I want to take occasion to say here that, if anyone is indiffer- 
ent to this problem at this time, the day is not far distant when 
they are going to find that they are vitally interested in the 
proposed merger of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
Railway Cos. You are going to find, as time goes on, proposed 
mergers of other great systems which operate throughout your 
various districts. Consequently, I think it proper for this House 
to call the attention of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


| 
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Commerce to the necessity of amendments to the interstate com- 
merce act which will make it impossible, by merger and combi- 
nation and monopoly, to eliminate competition from the trans- 
portation world. 

I quote from the Public Ledger, issue of March 
lished in Philadelphia, Pa., as follows: 


Taking the attitude thag “ wholesale consolidation of railroads may 
disrupt a railroad situation which is satisfactory to the shippers and 
the public,” the joint executive committee of commercial organizations, 
meeting in the Chamber of Commerce yesterday, asked the repeal of the 
consolidation clause of the transportation act of 1920, in so far as it 
provides for consolidation in terms of a general plan. 

This action was sent to Members of the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives from Pennsylvania, the various commercial organizations 
throughout the country, and to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the latter group being asked to make the subject the matter 
for discussion at the annual meeting in May. 

President Philip H. Gadsden, of the chamber of commerce, presided 
at the meeting, and those concurring in the resolution were: Hubert J. 
Horan, commercial exchange; J. M. Davidson, Commercial Traffic Man- 
agers’ Association; President Philip Godley, H. S. Wills, and W. B. 
Siple, board of trade; President Emil P. Albrecht and William A, 
Lockyer, the Bourse; P. H. Gadsden and George W. Elliott, chamber of 
commerce; J. S. W. Hilton, maritime exchange; F. W. Kidd, real 
estate board; and Richard Weglein, ocean traffic bureau. 

The resolution asking this complete change in attitude toward railroad 
consolidation was as follows: 

“The reasons which prompted Congress in 1920 to adopt the policy 
of railroad consolidation do not exist 1930. In 1920 the railroads 
were demoralized due to the war; they are affording the best 
service shippers have ever enjoyed. 

“Four years ago President Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, was 
able to say: ‘Probably the most outstanding single industrial accom 
plishment since the war has been the reorganization of our American 
railroads. Our transportation service was not only demoralized by 
Government operation during the war, but had suffered * * * fo; 
many years before. 

“*The annual loss * * * was to amount 
to hundreds of millions a year. The railroads during the last five 
years not only have built up adequate service, but they have by great 
ability of their managers greatly reduced transportation costs. The re- 
sult of this great reorganization upon the whole economic fabric of the 
country has been far-reaching.’ 

“This description applies to the railroads to-day with even greater 
emphasis. The statistical records of the carriers and the universal 
opinions of the shippers indicate that the railroads of the United States 
are now operating under conditions which make any drastic change of 
organization both unwise and dangerous. 

“No sentiment for a national scheme of railroad consolidation exists 
among the users of railroads, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by its reluctance to issue the final plan, has indicated lukewarm support 
of this policy. 

“In view of the possibility that the wholesale consolidation of rail- 
roads may disrupt a railroad situation which is satisfactory to the ship- 
pers and public we place ourselves on record as favoring the repeal of 
the consolidated clauses of the transportation act of 1920 in so far 
as it provides for consolidation in, terms of a general plan, but favor 
the policy which would sanction consolidation of individual carriers 
when, in the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, public 
interest would thereby be clearly promoted.” 
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There is much more to be said in connection with this subject 
and in connection with the decision of February 11, 19830. Much 
of the matter is fully and ably covered by Mr. McManamy, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in his dis- 
senting opinion, and also by Commissioner Eastman in his dis- 
senting opinion; and I quote the foregoing opinions, as follows: 

DISSENTING OPINION OF CHAIRMAN M’MANAMY 
McMANAMY, Chairman, dissenting: 

In my concurring expression in 
Railroads (159 I. C. C. 568) I said: 

*“ But we should not, in order to open the door to lawful consolida- 
tions, propose consolidations which are themselves unlawful, and that I 
think we have done.” 

One of the unlawful consolidations which I there had in mind will be 
effectuated by the action of the majority in this proceeding. 

The majority finds that present and future public convenience and 
necessity require the Great Northern Pacific Railroad Co. to acquire 
by stock ownership and by lease for a period of 99 years and to operate 
the properties of the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattie Railroads, and that such acquisition and 
operation will be in the public interest. What is here outlined is there 
fore, for all practical purposes, a complete consolidation of these prop- 
erties into one corporation for ownership, management, and operation. 
To my mind, the facts shown in the report upon which the action here 
taken is based falls far short of justifying the conclusion reached and 
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the action taken and fails In the following important particulars to meet 
the requirements of the act: 

(1) It is not responsive to any proceeding before us. 

It is true that an application by the same parties was filed on July 
8, 1927, and was heard by us about one and one-half years ago. The 
hearing in that case, however, was completed about a year and four 
our plan for the consolidation of railroads was pro- 
mulgated. The Great Northern and the Northern Pacific own practi- 
cally the capital stock of the Burlington Railroad, and no sug- 
gestion was made upon that record that the Burlington should be dis- 
jated from the northern lines. The proposition to divorce the 
Rurlington from the northern lines which was for the first time an- 
nounced in our consolidation plan, in my opinion, made such a change 
in the conditions surrounding these properties that the record can not 
be said to clearly reflect the attitude of the public toward this con- 
solidation, and the evidence can not be held to show that under the 
changed circumstances it will be in the public interest. In fact, there 
is no evidence which shows that under the changed conditions the 
applicants themselves desire this consolidation, and if such a desire 
has been indicated it has not been in a public hearing such as is 
clearly required by paragraph (6) of section 5 of the act before a 
consolidation may be approved or authorized. 

(2) The consolidation here authorized goes far beyond any power 
that is given us by paragraph (2) of section 5, under which the appli- 
cation was filed 

Consolidations for ownership and operation are clearly not authorized 
under paragraph (2) of section 5. That section authorizes the “ acqui- 
sition * * * not involving the consolidation of such carriers into 
a single system for ownership and operation.” 

As a matter of fact the word “ consolidation” appears in this para- 
graph only for the purpose of specifically forbidding it. Consolida- 
tions such as this may be made only under paragraph (6) of section 5 
after the commission has complied with the provisions of paragraphs 
(4) and (5). We are required by the act to agree upon and publish 
a tentative plan for the consolidation of railroads after which public 
hearing, including notice to the governor of each State, must be 
had. Following such hearing we may proceed to adopt a plan for 
consolidation, later termed a complete plan, and publish the same. 
Clearly it is not contemplated that the plan adopted as a result of 
the public hearings must correspond in all respects with the tentative 
plan which forms the basis of such hearings. It is obvious that we 
may, and if necessary should, depart from the tentative plan; there- 
fore after the adoption of the complete plan when an application for 
consolidation is presented to us, paragraph (6) requires us to again 
set the application down for public hearings and give notice to the 
governor of each State in which any part of the properties sought to 
be consolidated is situated of the time and place for public hearings. 
Under the procedure here approved by the majority consolidations may 
be brought about without the required notice to the governor of each 
State and without an opportunity for the people to show whether or 
not such proposal is in the public interest. Certainly such procedure 
is not sanctioned or contemplated by any of the provisions of the act. 

(3) The consolidation of these two lines is in complete disregard of 
the specific mandate of Congress that “competition shall be preserved 
as fully as possible.” 

This is the third attempt that has been made to consolidate the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific Railroads. The first plan by 
which the Great Northern attempted to obtain control of the Northern 
Pacific was found to be in violation of the Minnesota statute prohibiting 
the consolidation of parallel and competing lines. Pearsall v. Great 
Northern Railway (161 U. 8. 646). The court there said: 

“As the Northern Pacific road also controls, by its own construction 
and by purchase of stock, other roads extending from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean, and operates as a single system an aggre- 
gate mileage of 4,500 miles, most of which is parallel to the Great 
Northern system, the effect of this arrangement would be to practically 
consolidate the two systems, to operate 9,000 miles of railway under 
a single management, and to destroy any possible advantages the public 
might have through a competition between the two lines.”’ 

The second plan under which control of both companies would have 
been vested in a holding company was found to be a combination to 
restrain competition in violation of the Sherman law. Northern Securi- 
ties Co. v United States (193 U. 8. 197). In that case the court said: 

“se * * Let us see what are the facts disclosed by the record. 


months before 


entire 


ASSOC 


“The Great Northern Railway Co. and the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. owned, controlled, and operated separate lines of railway, the former 
road extending from Superior and from Duluth and St. Paul to Everett, 
Seattle, and Portland, with a branch line to Helena; the latter extend- 
ing from Ashland and from Duluth and St. Paul to Helena, Spokane, 


Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. The two lines, main and branches, about 
9,000 miles in length, were and are parallel and competing lines across 
the continent through the northern tier of States between the Great Lakes 
and the Pacific, and the two companies were engaged in active com- 
petition for freight and passenger traffic, each road connecting at its 
respective terminals with lines of railway or with lake and river 
steamers or with seagoing vessels, * ® ®” 
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These statements by the United States Supreme Court are just as 
applicable to these two lines to-day as they were when written. It is 
clearly shown that these two railroads serve the same Pacific ports and 
the same Lake ports and other eastern terminals and together serve 
all of the intervening territory. If active and substantial competition 
does not exist between these two lines, nowhere in the country can such 
competition be found. Officials of these two lines testified that not only 
are they in active and vigorous competition with each other but that 
each is the most aggressive and important competitor of the other. 

This fact alone renders the proposed consolidation inconsistent with 
the purpose of the act. The fact that a substantial part of the traffic 
of each line is noncompetitive is immaterial. It is not with such 
traffic that the provisions of the statute deal. Nor may we limit our 
consideration of the traffic to that which, in the language of the 
majority, is “exclusively competitive.” No such limitation is con- 
tained in the law. We must consider all traffic for which these lines 
compete and as to which their competition will be eliminated. The 
record shows that the northern lines serve 75 per cent of the indus- 
tries in Seattle and handle approximately 70 per cent of the competi- 
tive traffic to and from that point, and similar conditions exist at other 
Puget Sound points. At Duluth it was testified that all effective com- 
petition would be removed and the facilities of other lines serving 
that point and the length of haul to other competitive points sup- 
ports that conclusion. Similar conditions exist at other competitive 
points and, in addition, there is important cross-country competition 
at many points along the lines. Certainly in the light of two decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court holding these lines are parallel and 
competitive, consolidating them, which is what we are here doing, 
violates the act under which the consolidation is proposed. 

(4) In my opinion, the majority has erred in the weight given to the 
evidence upon which the finding of public interest is based. 

The law provides that notice respecting either the tentative plan or 
the complete plan must be served on the governor of each State 
advising of the time and place for public hearing. This notice is 
clearly for the purpose of permitting the governor of each State, or 
such State officials as he may designate, to appear and represent the 
people of the State in the matter of public interest. It further 
provides that all persons who may file or present objections thereto 
shall be heard. Certainly it contemplated that appropriate weight 
should be given to the views of the governors or other public officials. 
The report states: 

“Of the 11 State bodies which intervened only 1 clearly favored the 
proposal.” 

Other interveners in opposition included such important organizations 
as Farmers Grain Dealers Associations of North Dakota and Montana 
representing 35,000 farmers and operating 203 elevators on the Great 
Northern and 114 elevators on the Northern Pacific; the chambers of 
commerce or other commercial bodies of Duluth, Minn., Fargo and 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., Omaha, Nebr., and Tacoma, Wash.; the Southern 
Minnesota Mills which the record shows grinds one-third of all the 
spring wheat grown in the Northern States; the receiver of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co.; and the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. It is true that many organiza- 
tions and individuals appeared in support of the applications, but 
such support came principally from small communities local to one or 
the other of the northern lines. Of course, they would not be affected 
by the elimination of competition as would the larger cities served 
by both lines. In my opinion, given proper consideration, the weight 
of evidence introduced by representatives of the States, organizations 
of producers, large shippers, and other interests is overwhelmingly 
against the consolidation. 

The majority states: 

“Foremost among the considerations in favor of the proposed 
unification is the feasibility of making large operating economies.” 

The total saving said to be brought about by these consolidations 
amounts to $10,142,811. Analysis of the savings claimed indicates that 
the total will be far less than the amount claimred and in any event 
it is testified that none of this saving is to go to the public in the 
way of decreased rates, and there is no convincing showing that 
improved services will result. Many of the items are so unimportant 
that they need not be mentioned and others admittedly can be 
brought about without the consolidation. The biggest item of saving 
is the use of Rosebud coal on Great Northern locomotives. It is con- 
tended that this will result in a saving of $2,282,157. Yet it is 
admitted that much, if not all, of this saving could be brought about 
without consolidation. 

Rerouting of traffic by shorter lines ig said to produce a saving of 
$1,536,328. This claim will not stand careful analysis. The following 
illustration is fairly typical: A saving of $70,738 per annum is claimed 
from diverting traffic from the Great Northern to the Northern Pacific 
between Laurel, Mont., and Northgate, N. Dak. This sawing is arrived 
at as follows: The distance from Laurel to Northgate via the Great 
Northern’s circuitous route is 812 miles. By way of the Northern 
Pacific to Sydney, Mont., and the Great Northern beyond, the distance 
is 500 miles. The traffic between these points, consisting principally 
of oil nroving eastboumi, averaged four carloads per day each week 
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day, Or a total of 116,967 gross tons per year in 1925 and 1926. This 
tonnage multiplied by the distances of 812 miles over the Great 
Northern's circuitous route and 500 miles over the short joint route 
produces ton-miles of 94,777,204 and 58,483,500, respectively. 
These gross ton-miles are then multiplied by the costs per 100 gross 
ton-miles which are shown as 12.14 cents for the Great Northern’s 
circuitous route and 7.62 cents for the short joint route. The net 
result is a total cost of $115,502 over the Great Northern's circuitous 
route and $44,564 over the short joint route, or an annual saving 
of $70,738. Everything else being the same, it would appear that the 
costs per 100 gross ton-miles should be lower via the long route over 
the Great Northern than via the short joint route. There is no ade- 
quate explanation of the marked difference in the costs per 100 gross 
ton-miles shown for the two routes, nor is any explanation offered why 
traffic between Sand Point and Casselton on the Great Northern should 
cost 8.77 cents per 100 gross ton-miles while the traffic from Laurel 
to Northgate, which moves 412 miles over the same rails, should cost 
12.14 cents. Whatever saving might be effected, it is clear that the 
earriers could bring about the same saving by routing the traffic via 
the short route without any unification of their lines. Certainly the 


gross 


possibilities of savings from this source are too remote to form a satis- 
factory basis for a showing of public interest. 


The effect of this consolidation on the employees, which form a sub- 
stantial portion of the population in the territory through which these 
lines pass, is wholly disregarded in the majority report. 
two lines were built the States through which they pass were largely 
virgin territory. Communities grew up beginning with the division 
points of these railroads, and to-day such important communities as 
Jamestown and Mandan, N. Dak. ; Glendive, Miles City, Forsyth, Living 
ston, Missoula, and Paradise, Mont., not to mention the larger com- 
munities of Butte, Helena, and Billings, Mont., are to a very substan- 
tial extent composed of and dependent upon employees of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. And the same is true, although to a smaller ex- 
tent, in the State of Washington. For half a century these towns 
have been the principal terminal points as well as the principal towns 
and cities along this line. It is now proposed, for the alleged purpose 


of saving $1,500,000, to divert 3,800,000 tons of through freight to the | 


Great Northern between Sand Point, Idaho, and Casselton, N. Dak., a 
distance of nrore than 1,100 miles. This will make it necessary to 
transfer from the Northern Pacific to the Great Northern, if such a 
transfer can be arranged, a substantial number of employees, completely 
isregarding the fact that many of them have important property inter- 
ests in’'the towns where they now are located. I am not saying that 
these towns will be destroyed by the removal of the large percentage of 
railroad employees, but the effect on the towns will be serious and the 
effect on the employees disastrous. It was testified that at one point 
on the Northern Pacific the consolidation of these lines and proposed 
diversion of through freight to the Great Northern would compel rail- 


road employees receiving salaries amounting to $200,000 per year to | 


move elsewhere. Many of these employees have invested the savings 
of a lifetime in their homes. The consequences would be very seri- 
ous, not only to the employees affected but also to the entire community 
of about 5,000 population. It has within the last few years made 
extensive improvements, including a sewage system costing $170,000 
and a water system costing $200,000, which would not have been made 
but for the existence of the railroad terminal. The interests of those 
who have invested in property in such towns should be considered, as 
well as those of the stockholders of the railroad, and when the losses 
to important communities which will result from this consolidation are 
deducted from the alleged saving the result will probably have to be 
shown in red. 

In this proceeding, however, my chief disagreement with the ma- 
jority is as to the method of procedure. If upon a proper hearing on 
the specific question at issue public interest is clearly shown to require 
the consolidation, approval would probably be justified. Such a hear- 


ing has, however, not been had and if we assume that the hearing | 


upon which the majority bases its conclusions was responsive to the 
issues now before us, I submit that the showing of public interest has 
been woefully inadequate to justify the conclusion reached. Since the 
promulgation of our complete plan I can see no reason for approving 
this consolidation under paragraph (2) of section 5 instead of requir- 
ing an application to be lawfully filed and heard under paragraph (6) 
of section 5, unless it be the fear that a dismissal of this application 


would result in releasing the stock which has been deposited under it, | 


and that once so released it will never again be deposited, which, of 
course, would result in the failure of the consolidation. If that be 
true, the consolidation should fail. 

If this consolidation is in the public interest, it should be so shown 
in a proceeding heard in the light of the changed conditions brought 
about by our consolidation plan after the governors of the States have 
been notified of what is proposed and they, together with other repre- 
sentatives of the public, should be heard. This application should be 
dismissed without prejudice to filing another application under para- 
graph (6) of section 5 and in accordance with our final plan of 
consolidation, 


When these 
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DISSENTING OPINION, COMMISSIONER FASTMAN 


EASTMAN, Commissioner, dissenting : 

To a considerable extent my for disagreeing with the con 
clusions reached by the majority in this case are covered by the sepa- 
rate expressions of other commissioners. 
them very briefly. 


reasons 
I shall, therefore, summarize 


(1) The unification proposed is not, to my mind, a mere acquisition 
of control within the purview of section 5 (2). It is to all and 
purposes a consolidation of the railroad properties in question into one 
system for ownership and operation, and hence is within the purview of 
section 5 (6). 
unification 


intents 


If this is not so, the distinction between the two forms of 
falls short of a difference and is a matter of form 
than substance. Obviously, the attempt to bring this unification 
section 5 (2) is pure subterfuge, such as we ought not 
It trifles with the law. Incidentally, those who devised this subterfuge 
seem to have been unable to utilize the corporation 
in which the system will actually operate. Instead, they had recourse to 
little Delaware, far from the theater of and 
themselves of one of those loose and extraordinary charters which are 
granted for use in every State but Delaware and which make a mockery 
of State corporation laws. In my judgment it is quite arguable that we 
would be justified on grounds of sound public 


rather 
under 
to countenance 
State 


laws of any 


removed action, availed 


policy in refusing every 


| application which involves the use of a Delaware charter, except in the 


rare event that it is to be employed in that State 

(2) The condition attached to the authority to consolidate the two 
northern lines, to the effect that they shall divest of their 
interest in the Burlington, is, so far as I am aware, unsupported by any 
evidence of record. For many turlington has treated 
by the northern lines as a preferred connection, and its development has 
been shaped to fit that purpose. As I see it, the present 
highly satisfactory one. The northern lines are in keen ¢ ition 
and while they jointly control the Burlington, neither one can dominate 
it. For that reason is largely independent, and yet it 
fits in with and supplements the operations of each of its joint proprie 
tors. The western termini of the Burlington lines in Montana not 
large points, but merely junctions with the northern lines. 

So important has the Burlington been to 
there is reason to belicve that the 
was the outgrowth of a fear, inspired by consolidation 
plan, that effort might be made to from 
one of them. Its importance to both was emphasized by the applicants 
throughout the present record. 

The practicability of really divorcing 
northern lines is in itself a matter of grave Its 
pledged under mortgages of both roads. Apparently it can be 
from mortgages and bnt only provided it is sold in 
entirety at full and fair value and the trustees under the mortgages 
certify. Quoting from the testimony of the president of the 
Northern Pacific: 
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of this stock from 
the sale of the block 
before it would be re 
the seller and the 
and it would require a certification 
representative of the trustee 
that the full and fair value thereof had been actually received and 
put under the mortgage, in lieu of the released stock.” 

What would this involve? There is $170,859,100 of Burlington 
stock outstanding and during the past eight years it has paid regular 
dividends of 10 per cent annually. Probably the stock is worth as 
much as $200 per share. A sale of it would, therefore, mean a 
$341,000,000 transaction, and in all probability, according to the 
president of the Northern Pacific, a transaction Our consoli 
dation plan does not provide any railroad company to which this 
stock can be sold. Where, then, is the purchaser to put 
$341,000,000 of cash? My own belief is that if purchaser is 
found, it will some creation, doubt in the of a holding 
company, friendly interests. 

Before such a divorce is precipitated, its practicability and wisdom 
and effectuality should surely be the subject of consideration at a public 
hearing. 

(3) As I have already indicated, I see no reason for such 
no good reason for changing the present situation. I agree 
with what Commissioner McManamy has to say as to the competition 
the northern lines and the of their con 
solidation with the preservation of competition “ as fully as possible.” 

Substantially the only plausible reason offered for the consolidation | 
the hope of certain promised economies. I am not overimpressed by the 
paper demonstration of these economies. of them 
plished through cooperation without consolidation. the 
type which is dependent upon the elimination of Un- 
doubtedly certain operating economies can be effected by the union of 
any two parallel and competing lines, and the maximum in this direc- 
tion could be attained, on paper at least, if railroad competition were 
wholly eliminated. But, rightly or wrongly, I think that it is clear that 
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wishes competition preserved, and is convinced that the 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages, actual or theoretical. First in 
rtance in attaining maximum economy in operation is an alert, pro- 
and intensive management. Whether such a management will 
characterize the consolidated systems as fully as it has the present two 
sharply competitive systems only time can tell. 
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PERMISSION 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on to-morrow, after the regular order of business now on the 
calendar has been concluded, the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Fister] may be permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
consent that at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Earon], the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Fisuer] may be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, 
following the address of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
FisHer] to-morrow, to address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER.’ Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I do not object—may I ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey upon what subject he expects to address the House? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I propose to answer the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Garner] on his speech made last Friday. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, would it be out of order if I 
should ask for five minutes to reply to the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman for 
that purpose. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TO ADDLESS THE HOUSE 


of the 


FIRST DEFICIENCY BLLL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the bill H. R. 9979, the first deficiency appropriation bill. 
MEMORIAL HIGHWAY TO CONNECT MOUNT VERNON WITH ARLINGTON 

MEMORIAL BRIDGE 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3168) to authorize and 
direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial 
highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at 
Washington, with the House amendments thereto, insist on the 
Hiouse amendments, agree to the conference asked by the Senate, 
ind appoint conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan 
imous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 3165, 
with House amendments thereto, insist on the House amend- 
ments, and agree to the request for a conference. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not intend to object, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut if it is not a fact that while this bill comes from 
the Roads Committee it really deals with a subject that has 
been under consideration by the George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Joint Committee? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Texas is correct. 

Mr. GARNER. I would like to suggest that the Speaker take 
note of that fact, with the view of appointing to the conference 
gentlemen who are probably better acquainted with the situation 
than the membership of the Roads Committee. That is the only 
idea I had in mind in ealling attention to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
TrLson, DoweL1L, and Moore of Virginia. 

THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
commit to the Committee on Printing the bill (S. 1312) to 
amend sections 182, 183, and 184 of chapter 6 of title 44 of the 
United States Code, approved June 30, 1926, relative to the print- 
ing and distribution of the ConéxEssIOonaAL Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, two weeks ago I asked for per- 
mission to address the House on last Tuesday, and, due to the 
death of ex-President Taft, that time was continued. I now ask 
unanimous consent to address the House to-morrow, at the con- 
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The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous | 
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clusion of the remarks of the gentleman from Texas, for 45 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, my 
understanding was that it was the intention to continue to- 
morrow the consideration of the bus bill, and to finish the con- 
sideration of the bill during the day. I do not see the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
the floor, but certainly the special orders already granted are 
going to take a great deal of the day. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday we hope to have an 
appropriation bill before the House for consideration. I believe 
the gentleman will have no difficulty in getting time on that 
day. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] is correct, 
that we are filling up the calendar for Tuesday, so as to leave 
very little time for the completion of the motor bus bill, which 
we hoped to complete to-morrow. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New Jersey 
|Mr. Eaton] had reserved time for the same day and asked to 
have it go over until next Tuesday. I was absent on important 
business and could not make this request at that time. It is 
very important to me, and I think because of the fact that we 
had reserved time two weeks ago, we should be given a little 
consideration in this respect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


AID FOR PORTO RICO 


Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the House 
conferees have disagreed to the appropriation of $3,000,000 in 
the deficiency appropriation bill. I ask unan incus consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes on that subject at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Commissioner from Porto Rico [Mr. 
DAVILA] asks unanimous consent to address the House at this 
time for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the Members of the House to the appropriation of $3,000,000, 
intended to help Porto Rico in its work of rehabilitation, and 
which was included by the Senate in the first deficiency bill. 

This appropriation was recommended to Congress by the 
President of the United States. On his recommendation the 
two legislative bodies, the House and the Senate, authorized 
this appropriation by unanimous consent. The original appro- 
priation for the work of rehabilitating Porto Rico was $12,- 
000,000. The Senate passed that appropriation, but we had 
some difficulty in the House, and the chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kress], entered into an 
understanding with the leaders of the House by which the 
appropriation was reduced to $8,000,000. However, conditions 
in Porto Rico are so depressing that this additional fund of 
$3,000,000 is necessary to continue the rehabilitation program. 
We were not able to persuade the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of the necessity and urgency 
of this legislation. There existed a misapprehension regarding 
the scope and purpose of this appropriation. In view of this 
failure, the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Treasury 
appeared before the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
in support of this measure. This appropriation was favorably 
reported by the committee and was later passed by the Senate, 
but it happens now that the conferees on the part of the House 
have been unable to reach an agreement on this item. 

I want to call the attention of the Members of the House to 
the fact that this appropriation is of the utmost importance. 
I repeat that there exists a misunderstanding regarding the 
purpose of this appropriation. It was stated before the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations of the House that this money was 
intended for the relief of unemployment. 

Well, I am not going to deny to the Members of this House 
that we have a lot of unemployment in Porto Rico and that the 
situation in our country is extremely serious. But the main 
object of this appropriation is to help in the rehabilitation of 
the island. It is intended for the rebuilding and repairing of 
roads destroyed by the hurricane, especially in the rural sec- 
tions, in order to facilitate transportation and help the small 
farmers. A portion of this money will be utilized to complete 
the repair of schools that likewise suffered. The relief of un- 
employment is only a by-product of this appropriation. 

Governor Roosevelt in a letter to Representative Bacon has 
explained very clearly the purpose of this appropriation. 

Governor Roosevelt knows more about conditions in Porto 
Rico than anybody else in Washington. [Applause.] He has | 
visited all the places in the island; he has gone to the moun- 
tains and to other rural districts of Porto Rico and gotten into 
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personal contact with the people in distress, and especially the 
poor farmers. There is no one who can give better informa- 
tion about conditions in our 


former governors of Porto Rico, that no governor in the past 


has taken so much interest in the welfare of Porto Rico than | 


Governor Roosevelt. [Applause.}] For that 
greatly indebted to him and he is receiving 
operation of the people of the island. 

I earnestly appeal to the Members 


reason we 
the fullest 


are 
co- 
of this House. 
familiar with conditions existing in our island, you can not 
appreciate the seriousness of our situation. But I am sure 
that if the gentlemen of the House would visit our country and 
there observe the devastation wrought by the hurricane not a 
single Member would oppose this appropriation. 

This country has always been very generous. We have the 
reputation of helping in every case of distress. Whenever there 
has been distress in foreign countries—like Belgium, Russia, 
China, and Japan—we have been extremely liberal. Now you 
have thousands of American citizens in Porto Rico who are in 
need. Surely you are not going to deny the help they are 
asking of Congress. If we can not appeal to the Congress of 
the United States for assistance in an emergency, where are we 
going to find relief for our troubles? You have the sole re- 
sponsibility in regard to Porto Rico, and I hope, gentlemen of 
the House, that the conferees will agree to this amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, with the permission 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon], to print in the 
Recorp the letter addressed to him by Governor Roosevelt, which 
I hope the conferees will read. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Porto Rico asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 

San Jvan, P. R., February 25, 1930. 

My Dwar CONGRESSMAN Bacon: Thank you for your letter concerning 


the proposed appropriation of $3,000,000 for additional hurricane relief | 


in the island of Porto Rico. I have read the hearings with care and 
believe that there is a fundamental misunderstanding concerning the 
application of these funds and the condition of the island. 

To begin with, there seems to be a general assumption through the 
hearing that the condition of unemployment and destitution in Porto Rico 
is one that will be permanent or extend over a long period of years. 
This, in my opinion, is not the case. Porto Rico is laying the founda- 
tions now for an economic recovery which will place her where she 
should be, as a self-sustaining, prosperous community of citizens of the 
United States, but she needs aid to accomplish it. 

We have, it is true, a very large population for the size of our 
island—1,500,000 people—but the surplus can be taken care of by the 
development of intensive agriculture and the establishment of manufac- 
turing industries. 

On both counts we are now not only working, but making progress. 
Through our secondary school units we are giving instruction in prac- 
tical agriculture. Through the farm bureaus we are about to institute 
we will disseminate modern practices among our small farmers. 
Through our Homestead Commission we are giving the opportunity to 
hard-working right-thinking men to obtain sufficient property of their 
own to operate small farms, which will adequately support them and 
their families. 

Industry is also receiving our constant attention. Our people make 
excellent industrial workers. This is not a supposition on our part 
but a proven fact, for we have now on the island embroidery work ot 
all sorts, woodwork, canning industries, etc. I think that the adapta- 
bility of our people is probably best illustrated by a jewel-cutting con- 
cern that was established here some years ago and is now operating 
profitably. At its inception there were many individuals from the out- 
side who maintained that it would be impossible for it to be successful 
unless all of the more complicated work and all of the management was 
handled by men brought from the continental United States. The gen 
tleman who owns and operates the concern did not believe this to be so. 
He believed that we could develop a personnel here ourselves. He has 
been eminently successful, and his entire personnel now is native-born 
on the island. As he remarked the other day when discussing the estab- 
lishment of some new line of endeavor, “If it is possible for Porto 
Ricans to learn so quickly such a complicated trade as that of jewel- 
cutting, it is possible for them to learn any manufacturing work.” 

Our difficulty has lain in the fact that the manufacturies here have 
not been sufficient in number. The reason for this lies in the fact that 
there has been little if any coordinated attempt on the part of the Govy- 
ernment or anyone else to encourage manufacturing in Porto Rico. We 
are now proposing to do this by extending industrial education of a 
practical nature through our school system to a far greater extent than 


has heretofore been the case, and by the organizing of a bureau of 
commerce. 
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island than Governor Roosevelt. | 
I wish to say to the House, without casting any reflection on | 


This 
appropriation is needed in Porto Rico very badly; you are not | 


| disaster, for the taxes that our people are paying have not 
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An illustration of the lack of comprehension of Porto Rico's position 
in the scheme of the United States lies in the fact that at the moment 
the representatives of the Federal Department of Commerce belong to 
the Foreign Service and not to the domestic service. In other words, tt 
is their mission mainly to try to find markets for continental United 
States products here, rather than to aid in the building up of the local 
manufactories. 

As a matter of fact, Porto Rico is excellently situated for industries 
She has three great her favor: Abundant intelligent labor, 
abundant cheap power, and a water haul to the important markets of 
the continental United States. 

The above is a very brief picture of 


assets in 


our future. It is entirely incor- 
rect to assume cither that we have no future or that we are 
hard and intelligently to develop it 


not working 

I note a number of mistakes in the hearing on this appropriation. In 
one place it Was that the Porto Ricans would not 
to Santo Domingo, where wages were double those of Porto Rico. 
fact is that wages in Santo Domingo lower than Porto 
Rico, not higher. Furthermore, who made the observa- 
tion seems to have forgotten that our people in Porto Rico are citizens 
of the United States and do not wish to expatriate themselves any more 
than he might wish to expatriate himself, especially when by so doing 
they would damage, not help, their economic condition. 

I notice in point in the hearing that the statement was 
made that all we had lost, in so far as our coffee plantations are concerned, 
were the shade trees. not fact. Hundreds of thousands 
of coffee plants were destroyed, and we are working to replace them 
every day from our agricultural experimental farms. I know 
I speak in these matters, because I have been over personally the farms 
where the trees had been destroyed as well as the experimental farms 
through which we are trying to replace them. 


observed emigrate 
The 
are those in 


the gentleman 


another 


This is the 


whereof 


We have a desperate situation confronting us now, but it Is a crisis 
which can be met successfully, not a chronic condition. Financially 
our revenues have fallen abruptly. We are now trying to operate 
the government with 20 per cent less of funds than we used two years 
ago. It is easy to that this condition the 
been light- 
increased. In order to the which we 
must achieve and will achieve we must continue and develop the prac- 
tical which will make of our people valuable the 
United States and will give to them the opportunities which we believe 
citizens of the United States should have for happy, useful lives for 
themselves and their families. 


see was precipitated by 


ened, but achieve rehabilitation 


services citizens of 


These services comprise, in our estimation, proper schools giving in- 
struction in practical fashion such as I have outlined above, as well as 
academic instruction; practical extension of farm aid to the farmers, in 
the nature of instruction that has as its aim enabling the people to help 
themselves in the future; proper governmental aid for the establishment 
of new industries and the development of such as exist here now, and 
the extension of the of the department of health, for it is 
axiomatic that without health as a foundation no people can develop 
and increase in usefulness and prosperity. 

The $3,000,000 that is under discussion has a direct relationship te 
this entire matter. Indeed, it is a necessary integral part thereof, par- 
ticularly the two millions to be used for such additional work on schools 
as might be necessary, but more especially on the insular roads. Our 
rehabilitation plan and our ability to rehabilitate ourselves must depend, 
as it does in all countries, upon proper and adequate communication 
The small farmer in the interior must have the means his 
product can reach markets or else he can not make a living. The manu 
facturing concerns must have proper communication or they can not 
dispose of their products or collect their raw materials, which in many 
instances take the form of farm products. The $2,000,000 
directly for this purpose—i. e., the communication system on which 
depends the economic reestablishment of the island. It so happens that 
by using these funds a certain number of individuals would be employed 
during the next two years, but that is the by-product of the work. The 
principal aim is the rehabilitation of our transportation system in such 
fashion as to make possible our economic recovery and advancement. 

As a practical matter, and one that should appeal to the gentlemen of 
Congress, the use of these funds would not burden the insular govern- 
ment with a greatly increased maintenance charge in the future. The 
effect would be the contrary. By putting the roads into proper shape 
we would be able in the future to cut a considerable sum annually from 
our road maintenance and turn it to vitally necessary services in health 
and education. 

It is worth noting in this connection that the granting of these funds 
by Congress has an exceptionally far-reaching effect in so far as the 
island is concerned. If they are not granted we shall be placed in the 
very disastrous position of having to consider. curtailing drastically 
school and health work and greatly cramping the plans I have outlined 
above for the establishment of our people here on a sound, self-support 
ing economic basis. These funds at this time for road repair represent 
not merely the repair of the roads, but literally the education of many 
of our children and the saving of the lives of others, for they permit us 
to use money for these services which would not otherwise be available. 


services 


whereby 


would go 
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I trust Congress will bear in mind that this gift so generously sug- 
gested is not in the nature of charity, the effects of which pass imme- 
diately after its expenditure, but rather in the nature of a just and 
equitable philanthropy, the results of which will bear fruit in the time 
to come in permanent fashion for the people of Porto Rico It is hardly 
necessary for me to add in closing that the people of Porto Rico are 
citizens of the United States, and that our responsibility as a Nation 
is to endeavor to see that all of our citizens receive the best oppor- 
tunity to develop themselves into useful members of the community. 
The interest of any part of our citizens is fundamentally the interest of 


all. Porto Rico voluntarily asked to be included in the draft for the 
last war. She stood firm when danger threatened the United States. 


We should stand by her in her time of trouble. 
Yours very truly, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Hon. Ropert Low Bacon, M. C., 

House of Representatives, Washingion, D. C. 
THE WHEAT MARKET 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp a letter written 
by me to the chairman of the Farm Board and his reply thereto 
with reference to the wheat situation. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a letter written 


by himself to the chairman of the Farm 
thereto Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me I file 


soard and his reply 
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herewith for the information of the House a copy of a letter | 
written by me to the Hon. Alexander Legge, chairman Farm 
Board, concerning the situation in the wheat market and his 


reply thereto. 
The letters are as follows: 
CONGRESS OF THR 


HlOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


UNITED STATES, 


Washington, D. C., March 5, 1930. 
Mr. ALEXANDER LEGGE, 
Chairman Farm Board, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Lecce: I gather from press reports that the price of 


wheat recently fell considerably but that it rallied, owing to the fact that 
the Government, through its agent, bought heavily in the 
Exchange Will 
inf nation: 

1. lid the Government buy any wheat in the Chicago Grain Exchange 
after the fall in prices? 


Chicago Grain 


you be furnish me with the following 


good enough to 


lbid it buy directly or through some agency? 


What agency was employed to do the buying? 


4. How much wheat was purchased; how much money was spent? 

fh. Was the wheat resold, and if so, at what price? 

6. Has 
how 


7. Was the wheat purchased actually in the hands of the farmers or 
had it already been sold and in the hands of jobbers and dealers? In 
what the farmer injured, or by the Government 


stepping in and bolstering the market? 
8 


the Government or any of its agencies any wheat on hand now ; 


if much ? 


80, 


way was profited, 


liow much money appropriated by Congress for farm relief has 

been spent to date including: 

(a) Amounts loaned and to whom? 

(b) Commodities actually purchased and list and quantities of 
commodities? 

I will greatly appreciate an early reply. 

Very truly yours, 
F, H. LAGuarpta. 


Marcu 8, 1930. 
Hion. Froreivo HH. LAGUARDTA, 


House of Representatires. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA: Replying Jo your letter of March 5, 1 would 


st that the Government has not bought any wheat, or any other 
ce modity 


rhe Fa 


DAR 
say fir 
This answer of course also covers questions Nos. 2 and 3. 


rm Board has made loans to the stabilization corporation set 


up under the terms of the agricultural marketing act, but I can not 
give you the details of the amount of grain on hand. The total amount 
of the loans outstanding to date is approximately $22,000,000. This 


includes both loans made by the Farmers National Grain Corporation 


peratives and the loans to the stabilization corporation. 
estimats 


to member coo 
The last 


we had as to the wheat still in the hands of 
farmers was as of February 1, the March 1 estimate not yet being 
available. At that time 170,000,000 bushels were stil] in farmers’ 


hands, plus a very considerable amount in the hands of farmers’ pools 
and cooperative associations, and an additional amount which farmers 
had stored at country and terminal elevators, for which they have taken 
storage receipts. The exact amount of the latter is hard to estimate 
but it is a considerable quantity, and I think it is safe to say that from 
25 to 30 per cent of the 1929 wheat crop is still owned by the farmers 
in some position, 
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In this connection, permit me to say that on account of conditions 
existing in the three competing exporting countries, Australia, Argen- 
tina, and Canada, it seems probable that in any event the bulk of the 
wheat inventory at the close of this consuming season will be in this 
country. 

The stabilization operations are not along the line of trying to raise 
prices, but rather to prevent utter demoralization in the market. 
With two exceptions I believe the present price is the lowest we have 
had in the past 15 years—one time being the period following the 
crash of 1921, and the other a dip below present price levels about the 
end of May last year. There is no question in our minds that present 
price levels are substantially below the average cost of production in 
the wheat-growing areas. They are certainly low enough to eliminate 
any question of a burdensome cost to the consumer. 

There seems to be an impression that the board is attempting to peg 
the price of farm products or to set an artificially high price. This ig 
not true. Under the free play of the law of supply and demand prices 
have always been fixed. It is the board's intention merely to stabilize 
the price curve in conformity with known economic law. Our stabiliza- 
tion operations are aimed to prevent an unduly high price for the con- 
sumer by ironing out the big peaks in the price line and by preventing 
the sharp dips which sometimes occur. I am sure that you will realize 
that it is entirely possible that the surplus carried forward at the end 
of this year will operate as a stabilizing influence against unduly high 
prices which in the event of a short crop might occur next year. 

Up to last night the total advances from the revolving fund amounted, 
in round figures, to some $56,000,000, of which $6,000,000 has been 
repaid. All of this is in the form of loans to cooperative organizations 
handling the various agricultural products. 

A full report of all transactions will, of course, be made to Congress 
as provided for in the act. It would perhaps be unfair to borrowers to 
give out details otherwise, although if there are any particular trans- 
actions which come to your attention on which you would like further 
information I shall be glad to come over and discuss the matter with 
you at whatever time is convenient to you. 

Very truly yours, 
ALEXANDER LEGGE, 
Chairman Federal Farm Board. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Appropriations, by di- 
rection of that committee, presented a privileged report on the 
bill (H. R. 10813, Rept. No. 908) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes, which was read a first and second time and, with the 


|} accompanying papers, referred to the Union Calendar and or- 


dered printed. 
Mr. COLLINS reserved all points of order. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 


Consent Calendar. 


TITLE OF STATE OF MINNESOTA TO CERTAIN LANDS PATENTED TO IT 
BY THE UNITED STATES 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5178) ratifying and confirming the title of the State of 
Minnesota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by 
the United States of America 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill has been the subject of some correspondence which the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Servic] inserted in the Recorp 
of February 17, at page 3794. 

I confess I have not had the opportunity to thoroughly digest 


| this situation that I would have liked to have, but I find 


therein that there is a discussion of a possible claim of $125,000 
which may be made against the Government, and the Indian 


| Bureau seem to have some question as to the possibility of such 


a claim being made against the Indians. 

It is suggested, however, that the timber in question was not 
cut from Indian lands and hence would not be a charge, prop- 
erly, against the funds of the Indians. The Indian Bureau, 
under date of March 4, has written a letter to Mr. Setvic, which 
I insert in the Recorp: 


Unirep Srares DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 4, 1930. 
Hon. C. G. SELVIc, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Setvie: Reference is made to your recent telephone 
call in regard to H. R. 5178, which would confirm the title of the 


State of Minnesota to certain land. 





The report of the Indian Office is published on page 3794 of the | 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for February 17, 1930. In this report it was | 
recommended that H,. R. 5178 be amended by eliminating the period 
in line 5, page 3, of the bill and adding, after the word “ blood,” the 
words “and for the value of all timber cut from such swamplands.” 

It appears from the Recorp that the payment of the $125,000 set- 
off will not be made from Indian funds; but the question may hereafter 
be presented to Congress, at which time we will go more fully into the 
matter. Therefore, we will withdraw our objections to the passage of 
H. R. 5178. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cc. J. Rroaps, Commissioner. 

Approved March 8, 1930. 

Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary. 


I would like to ask the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. | 
Setvic] whether the passage of this bill, in any way whatever, | 
or to any extent whatever, commits the Federal Government to 
the payment of a damage claim of $125,000 or any other 
amount? 

Mr. SELVIG. I may say, in reply to the gentleman from 
Michigan, that I asked the former attorney general of Minne- 
sota regarding that matter, and he wrote me under date of 
January 11, 1930, a letter which appears in the Recorp of 
February 18. 

Mr. CRAMTON., 
Mr. Youngquist : 


My is that the lands from which the timber was cut 


And in that letter I find this statement by 


recollection 





were not within the White Earth Reservation, but I am telegraphing 
the present attorney general of Minnesota to advise you in that respect. 
However that may be, the passage of the bill in its present form will 
not require the payment of this claim by the United States out of 
Indian funds or otherwise, but leaves reimbursement wholly within the 
control of Congress. 


Then the attorney general’s telegram is that— 


Timber claimed as set-off second suit cut from lands around Leech 
Lake ceded by Indians under act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. 642), 
and cut under and in accordance with that act. Some of the lands from 
which timber was cut classified later as swamp and patented to Min- 
nesota (see 32 Lands Decisions, 8). Minnesota claimed in suit re- 
imbursement for timber taken off these tracts of land. 


29 
vue 


As I have said, I have not had the time and I do not like to 
ask again that the bill go over. I thought that possibly the 
gentleman would satisfy me because of the confidence I have in 
the gentleman from Minnesota. I have not been able to digest 
the situation enough to form an opinion, but does the passage 
of this act give any additional basis or any strength to a claim 
for damage? 

Mr. SELVIG. 


It is my understanding; it does not. 
Mr. 


CRAMTON. Whatever claim for damages might exist 


after the passage of this bill, the gentleman thinks already ex- | 


ists and is not strengthened by this legislation? 

Mr. SELVIG. I have Mr. Youngquist’s letter in which he 
states—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. But his letter is not direct enough for the 
particular inquiry. I think if I might take the time to study 
his letter, with the legislation generally, it might answer my 
question, but I have not had time for that, so I am asking 
whether the passage of this bill strengthens any claim for dam- 
ages against the Government out of Indian funds or otherwise. 

Mr. SELVIG. No; it does not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will have to ask that the bill go over, un- 
less the gentleman can give me definite assurance. 

Mr. SELVIG. I have a letter from Mr. Youngquist, who was 
formerly attorney general, and he states that he would not 
be inclined to recommend additional legislation to the State of 
Minnesota, which would be required, and as I understand it, if 
this bill passes it coincides with similar legislation passed by 
the State of Minnesota and would clear up this particular situa- 
tion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is it the gentleman’s meaning that if this 
bill passes this closes the matter and there will be no demand 
made for damages; that the State of Minnesota will not pre- 
sent a claim for damages? 

Mr. SELVIG. That it will not present a claim for the $125,- 
0007? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
jection to the bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. May I ask what was written in 
reply to the request for an opinion made by the former at- 
torney general? What was that telegram? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I read that telegram a moment ago, as to 
where the timber referred to was located. 

Mr. SELVIG._ It ts my understanding this bill will close the 
matter so far as any claim that the Government may have 


If that were definite, I would have no ob- 
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| gentleman from Michigan? 


| from its intersection with the south bank of the South Fork of 
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against Minnesota is concerned, and that Minnesota will re- 
linquish her right to 12,000 acres of land allotted to the Indians 
that should have been patented to her. This bill will not in 
any way obligate the Government to pay any claim for timber 
cut from lands that belonged to Minnesota. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the absence of a positive, definite assur- 
ance to that effect, I wonder if the gentleman would object to 
the bill going over without prejudice? 

Mr. SELVIG. No; I ean not give 
have no objection to having it go over. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice, retaining its 
place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 


















































that assurance, but I 















































There was no objection. 

TRANSFER OF LAND FROM OKLAHOMA TO TEXAS 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 



































I do not want to object, but if we are 

















going to have the Consent Calendar I think it should not be 
interrupted. 
Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I would not ask for this 











time but the Supreme Court has just handed down a decision 
that affects my State, and the present is the time for me to put 
my statement in the Recorp. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Iam the last person to object to anyone's 
talking, but could not the gentleman address the House after 
the conclusion of the Cons@nt Calendar? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Iam not going to object to this request, but 
I shall object to any more speeches after this. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 
gentlemen, I want to thank the Members for extending to me 
the privilege of making this statement at this time. I feel 
that I should apologize for interrupting the business, and I 
should not have asked for it had it not been that the Supreme 
Court has just handed down a decision which affects 28,500 
acres of land in what was Oklahoma until to-day. 

The Supreme Court of the United States to-day rings down 
the curtain on a controversy that vitally affects many patriotic, 
loyal citizens who have resided in western Oklahoma for more 
than a quarter of a century. The mandate or the proclamation 
issued by this court transfers from the State of Oklahoma to 
the State of Texas a strip of territory embracing 28,500 acres, 
and the sad part of this controversy is those whose homes are 
affected will lose title to their land unless the Legislature of 
the State of Texas comes to their relief in some way. 

By the act of June 5, 1858, Commissioner John H. Clark 
marked the boundary for the United States Government be- 
tween what was then the Territory of Oklahoma and the Pan- 
handle of Texas, the same being the true one hundredth 
meridian of longitude west from Greenwich, extending north 










































































































































































Red River to its intersection with the northern boundary line of 
the State of Texas. Since that date the Territory has been 
formed into a State and the United States, prior to May 3, dis- 
posed of 20,657 acres to those who homesteaded the same. In 
addition, 3,118 acres were set aside for school and university 
grants, leaving some vacant land subject to homestead entry. 

The citizens who resided and owned land in this strip have 
for the past 25 years felt secure in the fact that their titles 
were obtained from the highest authority in the land, the United 
States Government. The loan companies have never hesitated 
from making loans on this property as the titles were sufficient 
to meet all requirements. Schools and school districts have 
been created ; churches have been constructed, and every facility 
that represents modern progress has been loyally supported by 
those residing in that section. Therefore, when the Supreme 
Court made a decision that this property did not belong to the 
State of Oklahoma it caused a great deal of alarm for the 
reason every person affected preferred to remain in the State 
that had assisted in providing every facility necessary for their 
enjoyment. 

The State of Oklahoma, through its legislative bodies, has 
taken cognizance of this subject in every eflicient manner pos- 
sible. The attorney general, J. Berry King, and legislative 
committees, have made trips to Washington, to the capitol of 
Texas and other places with the hope that some kind of a com- 
promise could be arranged so that this question could be settled 
without the necessity of the transfer of such land. The Gover- 
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nor of the State of Oklahoma has conferred with the Governor 
of the State of Texas, and every assurance has been made that 
any fair proposition would be accepted as a basis for settlement 
of the controversy. The State of Oklahoma, through its repre- 
sentatives, has offered $150,000 to the State of Texas for title 
to such property, and when it is taken into consideration that 
the amount that the homesteaders paid the Government for this 
land was $8,026, it would seem that such an offer was a fair 
one. However, the State of Texas refused this and all offers, 
until apparently there was no basis upon which a settlement 
could be made. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I will. 

Mr. PALMER. What counties in Oklahoma are involved in 
this decision? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
Mills, and Ellis, 

Senator THomaAs and myself assisted in the passing of a reso- 
lution through Congress which provided a plan for the settle- 
ment of this question so as to preserve and protect the titles 
of all property affected in a way that would be satisfactory. 
This resolution was signed by the President on March 1, 1929, 
and sections 2 and 3 would have made it possible for the State 
of Texas and the State of Oklahoma and the United States 
Congress to enter into a compact which should have been satis- 


factory to all concerned. The sections referred to are as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 2. In the event the Governor of the State of Texas and the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Oklahoma, acting for their respective States, agree 
to confer with the United States relative to the subject matter men- 
tioned and described in section 1 hereof the consent of Congress is 
hereby given to the said State of Texas and the said State of Okla- 
homa to negotiate and enter into a compact or agreement respecting the 
matter in this act mentioned, and the President is herein authorized 
and requested to proceed with such conference and to formulate and 
suggest a compact or agreement to be presented to the Congress and to 
the Legislatures of the State of Texas and the State of Oklahoma for 
ratification; and if and when ratified by each said contracting party, 
then each said party herein mentioned is hereby authorized to proceed to 
comply with the obligations in said compact or agreement assumed. 

Sec. 3. No such compact or agreement shall be binding or obligatory 
upon either of the parties herein mentioned unless and until it has been 
ratified by the Congress and by the legislatures of each of the States 
herein mentioned, 


Harmon, Beckham, Roger 


The land affected in this controversy was situated in Harmon, 
Roger Mills, Beckham, and Ellis Counties, all of which are in 
the seventh congressional district, and I have the honor of rep- 


resenting the same. The owners of this property have loyally 
cooperated with me for more than 15 years. They are the kind 
of law-abiding citizens that are entitled to fair and just treat- 
ment whether they reside in Oklahoma or Texas, and it is with 
the deepest regret that I bid them good-bye as their status is 
moved from the district that I represent in Oklahoma to another 
district in the State of Texas. 

The State of Texas is an empire within itself. It has an area 
of 265,896 square miles, in comparison with 70,057 in Oklahoma. 
It has 254 counties, in comparison with the 77 in Oklahoma. It 
is represented in the House of Representatives by 18 splendid, 
efficient servants, while Oklahoma has 8. The State of Texas 
has an estimated population of between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000, 
and the State of Oklahoma has between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000. 
Thus it can be seen that the State of Texas could have been 
magnanimous without harming a single one of its citizens. It 
could have adopted a policy that would have been praised not 
only by those who were directly affected, but all who believed 
in the spirit of fair play. No one will ever say that Texas with 
her vast amounts of public land needed this little strip, and it 
is to be hoped that when this question is finally adjudicated 
that some way will be found to protect the title of those who 
own this land in Texas, so it can never be said that a great 
State demanded and took its pound of flesh. 

There is one consoling thought. The district to which this 
territory will be added is now represented by one of the finest 
gentlemen that it has ever been my pleasure to serve with in a 
legislative body, the Hon. Marvin Jones. He is possessed of 
the kind of integrity that has won for him the confidence and 
respect of the citizens in his district. Therefore I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that if this Congressman can have his way the 
rights of the people affected will be championed and everything 
possible done to straighten out this situation in a proper way. 

I am a native Texan, born in Robertson County, and resided 
in Limestone County for more than 20 years. I am the last 
person that would ever criticize the splendid citizenship of that 
State. However, I feel that if this was a question that could 
be left to the people residing in Texas that all fair-minded 
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citizens would say that those people who have owned and have 
title from the Government to their lands should not be dis- 
possessed but instead there should be found some way to pro- 
tect their property rights. How much better it would be to 
extend the kind of generosity that would make them proud of 
their new residence, rather than have them confronted with the 
problem of going into court in order to save their home. 

The mandate of the Supreme Court will bring sadness to 
every home. The sturdy pioneers thus affected are too few in 
number to have any effect on those who guard and guide the des- 
tiny of their new State. They are forced to turn their backs on 
friends and neighbors who stood shoulder to shoulder with them 
in solving the problems of early pioneering. It is my sincere 
wish that those affected will soon be able to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions in the great State of Texas. I know that 
they merit the kind of humane treatment that will cause them 
to loyally support their new State, and I am hoping that the 
public officials who will be in charge of their destiny will be 
sufficiently big in every way to act the part of humanitarians. 

Therefore, as the final chapter is written to this controversy 
it seems appropriate to me to anticipate the thoughts of these 
splendid citizens with the following verse: 


Fare thee well! bright land of beauty, 
Emerald land, a long farewell ; 
Words are faint, too faint to speak the 
Sorrow which my heart weuld tell. 
*Tis a sorrow full of weeping, 
And a parting full of gloom, 
As I look farewell and turn me 
From thy face of glorious bloom. 


Adieu to shades where I have wandered 
"Neath the elm trees’ greenest blow, 
And to places bright to sadness 
With the sunshine’s mellow glow. 
Adieu to the bright green prairies, 
Wild flowers and the river dell; 
Groves and birds—oh, land of beauty, 
"Tis a pang to say farewell. 
I shall dream of her at morning, 
In another home I seek, 
Dream of all the wondrous beauty 
Which an Oklahoman morn can make, 
And my heart will stop to listen 
To the tinkle of the bells, 
Floating o’er the waving grasses 
Like some happy music swells. 


But farewell, thou home of beauty, 
Parting hath a pang to-day; 
Blessings of my saddened spirit 
I will give thee, and away. 
Fare thee well, broad, bright prairies, 
Wild flowers and the mossy dell; 
River blue and vale of cashmere, 
Emerald land—a long farewell! 
[Applause.] 


ACQUISITION OF TIDELANDS FOR SEWER PURPOSES AT FORT LEWIS, 
WASH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3311) to authorize the acquisition of certain tidelands for sewer 
purposes at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that you need no bill to carry on this work. A 
letter from the Secretary of War states that the act of July 2, 
1917, is probably broad enough to authorize the acquisition of 
these lands. This act, however, does not contain an appropria- 
tion nor express authorization therefor. 

Members of the Appropriations Committee were here at that 
time, and stated that if the application was made for an appro- 
priation for this purpose, it would be granted by the committee 
without the necessity of passing this legislation. 1 see no need 
of encumbering the statute books by passing a bill that is un- 
necessary under the law. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this is a bit of legislation 
that has been asked by the War Department for a perfectly 
proper purpose. There seemed to be in the letter some little 
question as to whether the general law would-cover it. It is 
simply a request for an authorization to spend $12,000 to acquire 
some land vitally necessary in connection with Fort Lewis 
Reservation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That doubt is entirely removed by the 
expression of the Committee on Appropriations that it is un- 
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necessary, and if the ease is made to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee there is sufficient authority in law to grant it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The action of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations would not necessarily settle the legal question in- 
volved. This is a very simple matter, and I trust the gentleman 
will not object, because I am quite sure he would find no objec- 
tion to the purpose of the measure. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. True; but if we pass unnecessary bills 
just because an employee of the War Department asks for it, we 
are not legislating intelligently. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Of course, I can not control the gen- 
tleman’s action. If he proposes to object to what seems to be a 
reasonable proposition, there is nothing that I can do. All I 
can do is to express the hope, in view of the urgency of this 
situation, that the gentleman will not object. The lease expires 
on the 30th of June, and if this authorization in some form is 
not acquired by the War Department they will be in a situation 
where they will have to buy a piece of land that costs $8,000 or 
$10,000 for an easement to go from the point where the upland 
begins out to tidewater, and construct an extension of this 
sewer to cost over $20,000, involving an expenditure of nearly 
$30,000, whereas if they are able to buy this piece of land at 
$12,000 that would settle the whole business, and that is all 
that will be required to be expended. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman is discussing the 
merits of the bill and I am not. I am simply stating that the 
legislation is unnecessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to emphasize the phase of the ques- 
tion brought to the attention of the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. LaGuarpiA, by my friend from New York, Mr. Warn- 
WRIGHT, since I rose first, .nd that is that there is imminent 
need of this legislation. Assuming the position of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuvarpta] is correct, it will not 
effect the purpose, because there will not be time to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Committee on Appropriations in 
regular course. Here are the owners of land on which the Gov- 
ernment has a leasehold right. It would otherwise be necessary 
to project the sewer from the high-water mark out to the low- 
water mark of the ocean at greater expense than will be 
required to purchase these tide lands. The lessees demand 
action by Congress. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They can get it more quickly by going to 
the Appropriations Committee and getting the money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question that statement and that is why 
I appeal to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGvuaArptA] not 
to press his objection. There is urgent need of this legislation 
if the interests of the Government are to be conserved. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But I have conferred with the subcom- 
mittee that would have charge of this matter. 


Mr. STAFFORD. But they will not meet for another year. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This will not give you the money. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Who owns the tide lands 
now? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. They belong to an estate. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And the United States is 
using them? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes, under this permit which expires 


on the 30th of June, and the executors of the estate now insist 
that if the War Department is to continue to use these lands 
in their ownership, it must buy this easement and extend the 
sewer out to deep water at an expense of about $30,000. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I have no objection to the 
bill. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
acquire title to the land. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. And the estate wants to sell an easement in 
the property to the Government? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I do not understand that the estate is 
pressing anything. In the first place the estate objected very 
strongly to the sewer outlet on their property, emptying the 
sewage on the tide lands, but it was during the war, and they 
made no objection to it during the period of the war. After 
the war was over they still objected, and the War Department 
negotiated this lease with them. The only question here is 
whether this legislation is necessary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it is not. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And whether it can be done in the way 
suggested by the chairman of the subcommittee for military 
affairs of the Committee on Appropriations. It seems to me in 
a matter of this nature, if there is a doubt and if the War 


If this legislation is passed, they will 
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Department requests legislation of this kind, it would seem 
reasonable for us to grant that legislation. I hope the gentle- 
man from New York will not press his objection. 

Mr. HOOPER. I have no objection to the bill. 
stretch of this tideland is there involved? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I do not know. 

Mr. HOOPER. Does the gentleman think that the $12,000 
authorized to be appropriated is a reasonable amvunt under all 
of the circumstances for the tidelands? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. My recollection is that we went into 
that at the time this matter was up, and that the representative 
of the War Department who appeared before us said that if we 
were put to the necessity of condemning the land, it would cost 
us a great deal more. 

Mr. HOOPER. Are those lands used for any other purpose 
than estate property ? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No; I understand not. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, we have on the calendar 
to-day a bill repealing many obsolete and unnecessary statutes 
that were passed in this manner. The tendency is to substitute 
general legislation to take care of such situations. The act of 
July, 1917, is deemed sufficiently broad and the view entertained 
by the Committee on Appropriations is such that the gentleman 
need have no concern over the fact that the project will be 
earried out by this bill, and I therefore object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

The next business on the calendar was the bill (H. R. 7390) 
to authorize the appointment of an assistant commissioner of 
education in the Department of the Interior. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MERRITT. I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Connecticut with- 
hold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes; I will withhold it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The situation is that the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in the Department of the Interior is rapidly increasing in 
importance. 

Mr. MERRITT. That is what I object to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has been increased in importance along 
lines that I do not believe the gentleman would object to; lines 
of increased duties with reference to the cause of education, to 
make it what might be called a clearing house for suggestions 
as to educational policies. Now, the bureau as it stands, from 
the viewpoint of proper administration, manifestly requires an 
assistant commissioner, an assistant who for the first time will 
be able to give consideration to important matters that need 
attention. I do not see that the question as to whether we 
should have a bureau of education or a department of educa- 
tion ought to determine questions relating solely to the efficient 
administration of what we have. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlenran 
yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Some time ago we passed an act 
authorizing a survey of the land-grant colleges throughout the 
country. They spent a total of 700 days in making that survey 
and acquired a vast amount of valuable information concerning 
land-grant colleges. The commissioner needs this assistant. 
The demands on him are very large. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. This bill was put off the last 
time by an objection. I talked the matter over with the chair- 
man of the committee and as a result I withdrew my objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. This is an administration bill. The 
Committee on Education reported the bill promptly at the close 
of the hearing. The bill was introduced by me at the request 
of the Secretary of the Interior. I hope the gentleman from 
Connecticut will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. MERRITT. I think this involves a question of a prin- 
ciple, and I do not think it is a type of bill that ought to be on 
the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is a question that appeals to each 
Member personally. I have no argument with the gentleman 
from Connecticut on that question. But I am satisfied from my 
acquaintance with the functions of the bureau that this bill 
does not in any way widen the scope or authority of that bureau. 
It simply gives the commissioner an assistant for the more effi- 
cient administration of the bureau. 

Mr. MERRITT. The gentleman knows that as a bureau 
develops it widens its activities and enlarges its power. When 
this bureau grows sufficiently it will ask to be made into a 
department of education. I think this proposed enlargement 
of the Bureau of Education, if it leads to a department of 
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education, is one of the most dangerous movements in the United 
States. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not yet committed myself, but I 
have not had it demonstrated to me that we need a department 
of education. But we can not shut our eyes to the fact that 
education is a great problem, and our people are interested in 
it. If we are not to have a department of education, it is 
important that we should see that the bureau should be efficient 
in its field. I think this assistant commissioner should be 
given, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the proposed 
department of education. I have attended the hearings on this 
bill. To my mind this bill has no effect on the main issue as to 
a department If anything, it rather helps the bureau’s posi- 
tion on the bill. It merely gives a clerk a rather extravagant 
title to prepare this statistical information. I have been oppos- 
ing the department of education bill, and I have been opposing 
it intensely for some time, and I can see no reason for opposi- 
tion to this particular measure. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. The policy of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in handling the appropriations for this bureau is that 
certain functions, such as carrying on certain surveys and 
investigations amd muking that information available to the 
States, should be cared for as those needs develop. As to the 
broader question of a department of education we have not 
tried to work toward that at all, but the work of the Bureau 
of Education has now come to a point where there should be 
an assistant commissioner provided. I will not press the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, but I will be very glad if he can 
withhold his objection. 

Mr. MERRITT. I have great regard for the judgment of the 
gentleman, and I should be glad to withhold it if I could feel 
justified in so doing. 

Mr. REED of New York. The Bureau of Education has ju- 
risdiction over certain activities that have been created by the 
Federal Government. The Howard University is one, the land- 
grant college is another, and others of Federal origin. The 
bureau needs the assistance of an assistant commissioner. I 
have no interest in it except that it is an administration meas- 
ure, and I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. MERRITT. Is it true that the appointment of this as- 
sistant commissioner will have no direct bearing on the general 
public-school education? 

Mr. REED of New York. None whatever, except to provide 
a more or technical expert to perform work which has 
been created by acts of Congress. 

Mr. MERRITT. I think the error was in Congress piling on 
the work. 

Mr. REED of New York. But we have done so, and the ad- 
ministration has asked for this extra assistance. I hope the 
gentleman will not object. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. One thing was brought out, that in the 
other departments doing similar work they all have this as- 
sistant commissioner, 

Mr. REED of New York. This is one of the few that has 
not. It embarrasses the department. 

Mr. MERRITT. I think there are some useful bureaus. Ex- 
cept, in connection with Howard University and other United 
States establishments, I do not consider the Bureau of Education 
a useful bureau at all. I think if it were abolished, it would 
be just as well for the cause of education. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The latest argument advanced by those who 
favor it is that the bureau can not properly collate statistical 
material. If it can properly collate statistical material by this 
addition, then the only remaining argument of the proponents 
of the department absolutely falls flat. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. This has nothing to do with the depart- 
ment of education one way or the other. 

Mr. MERRITT. I am willing to let it go over without prej- 
udice so that I can study it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
pass it over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cram- 
TON] asks unanimous consent that this bill may be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


less 
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FEDERAL FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
730) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An act for prevent- 
ing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or 
misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, 
and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think it would help the consumers if in line 18, page 2, 
after the word—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? I am going to 
ask to pass this over without prejudice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that since this 
bill was under consideration I have given further thought to it, 
studied the report carefully, and I wish to make further in- 
vestigation and consider the matter more with the department 
as to the real purpose to be attained under this bill; what the 
present practice is, and so forth, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, of 
course, the gentleman from Wisconsin can put that bill over 
if he insists, but, the gentleman will realize that time is passing 
and it delays the passage of this legislation every time we put 
it over. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will realize that this is a 
most important bill, and I might inform the gentleman that 
since I asked unanimous consent two weeks ago to have this 
bill go over without prejudice the lobbyist or legislative agent 
of some Organization has been indulging in back-tiring, mis- 
representing my position, not at all squarely with my position ; 
but that does not influence my attitude toward this bill. Since 
then I have examined closely the report, and there are certain 
features to which I wish to give further consideration. 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman that I do not know 
anything about any such back-fire. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I do not ascribe to the gentleman that 
he is in conspiracy with any of these leeches that hang around 
the Halls of Congress and back-fire to drive Members from 
their positions or prevent them from performing their public 
duties. I have said in some letters that I would like to have 
this legislative agent consigned to the sewer of oblivion. I 
detest this practice of having some lobbyist or legislative agent 
back-fire when a man on the floor of the House is doing what 
he considers his public duty. It is time we knew who that 
culprit is. I would like to know. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think the gentleman will find upon investigation that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as the representative of the depart- 
ment testified before the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House, is very much in sympathy with this legislation. He 
stated before the committee that the department took the 
initiative to get legislation of this nature passed some 15 years 
ago, and that the department thinks it is very desirable legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I will say the consumers agree with the 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not wish to provoke debate further, 
and that is why I asked the gentleman from New York not to 
press his amendment, because I was not in a position at the 
present time to give consent to its consideration. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In connection with the investigation which 
the gentleman makes, will he be kind enough to check up on 
the canning industries in his own State? They are vitally 
interested in this. I do not want to have any back fires started 
on the gentleman, but he should know how his own people feel 
on this important bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The back-firing has been ted by these 
unscrupulous legislative agents or lobbyists. know the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Kercnam] was not a party to it. 
I put these remarks in the Recorp so that the offenders will 
know my position, not only for my protection but for the pro- 
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aa of every other Member of this House who asserts his 
rights, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does the gentleman not think 
this is of sufficient importance to come before the House in some 
other way? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is my present opinion, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed over without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CUSTER NATIONAL FOREST 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6130) to exempt the Custer National Forest from the operation 
of the forest homestead law, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
cherish the hope that sometime the Federal Government may be 
induced to turn over to the State of South Dakota what is now 
known as the Wind Cave National Park. The State of South 
Dakota has a wonderful State park, the Custer State Park, 
and I hope sometime the Federal Government in its generosity 
will contribute the Wind Cave to the Custer State Park, 
When that is done, I would hope the Federal Government would 
go further and give to the State of South Dakota also enough 
of the Custer Forest to connect the Wind Cave area with the 
Custer State Park. 

I have reserved the right to object to ascertain whether there 
is anything that could be done under this bill, if it becomes law, 
that might interfere with that being done some time in the 
future. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say to the gentleman that if this 
could possibly have any effect whatever on that situation, it 
would be in the contrary direction. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I am for it, and I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, it seems to me the real purpose of this bill, with the com- 


mittee amendment, is conflicting. 
tary says: 


It is utterly impracticable to exclude such lands from the nationa) 
forests, since the presence of such adverse holdings would block the 
practical administration of the remaining more valuable timberlands. 


Then later on he says: 


The economic welfare of the region demands that they be retained in 
public ownership and handled in connection with the adjoining national 
forest lands, 


Then he continues that it would be impracticable to open up 
these lands without destroying the whole purpose of the bill, 
and in the proviso it is stated: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion, list limited 
tracts when in his opinion such action will be in the public interest 
and will not be injurious to other settlers or users of the national 
forest. 


Mr. LEAVITT. I will state to the gentleman that the amend- 
ment at the end of the bill is an amendment which I accepted 
rather against my own wishes. I introduced the bill without 
that amendment. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. It takes away all protective measures 
which the bill may give to the purpose you have in mind. 

Mr. LEAVITT. My understanding is that there was one ap- 
plication pending at the time this bill was introduced, under 
the act of June 11, 1906, and it was the feeling in the Forest 
Service that they were under some obligation to take care of 
an application for a homestead that was already pending, but 
within the last week I have been informed that they intend 
to grant that one pending application, and it would seem to me 
that would remove the necessity for the amendment. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Let us strike it out. If we are going 
to have a conservation measure, let us have one. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is very satisfactory to me. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Coming from the public-land section of 
the Borough of Manhattan, I will move to strike it out. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will be very glad if the gentleman will 
do that. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I shall do it. 


In the first place, the Secre- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know, for the information of the House, the 
purpose of striking out the proviso as recommended by the 
committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because it conflicts with the very pur- 
pose of the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I would say that the conflict is not very 
serious, but, in my judgment, the amendment is not necessary 
to meet the situation as it exists on the ground. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This bill excepts certain 
lands and then gives them the right to enter them, does it not? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The amendment at the end of the bill as it 
was originally written, might have that effect, if it were im- 
properly administered, but I have no doubt it would be ad- 
ministered in such a way as not to defeat the original purpose. 
I would prefer not to have such an amendment, but I accepted 
it because I have full confidence it would not be abused. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act no 
applications may be accepted by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
classification and listing of any land in the Custer National Forest for 
homestead entry under the provisions of the act of June 11, 1906 (34 
Stat. 233; U. S. C., title 16, sec. 506), nor shall any lands be so classi- 
fied for entry under the provisions of the act of August 10, 1912 (37 
Stat. 269-287). 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The matter in italics is the committee 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That will be presented to the House as 
a matter of course? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
committee amendment. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 2, after the figures “ 287" insert 
the following: 

“ Provided, however, That the Secretary of Agriculture may, in his 
discretion, list limited tracts when in his opinion such action will be 
in the publie interest and will not be injurious to other settlers or 
users of the National Forest.” 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, in opposition to the commit- 
tee amendment, I simply want to point out to the House the fact 
that this proviso destroys the very purpose of the bill. 

After withdrawing certain lands, we open it up again by giv- 
ing the Secretary discretionary power to again list, and the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr) has pointed out there 
is one application which the department had in mind which no 
doubt will be patented before this bill becomes a law. Therefore 
if you are in favor of the bill, it seems to me wise legislation 
would suggest the striking out of the proviso. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON, This amendment was suggested to take care 
of one or two cases where it was felt equity might require that 
certain rights should be recognized. I feel sure that even with 
the amendment, it would not do what the gentleman thinks it 
would, because the department is very much in sympathy with 
the legislation and will interpret the statute very strictly. Still, 
I do not see any objection to the removal of the amendment if 
these cases may be taken care of under existing law. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will state in that regard that I was in- 
formed within the last week or so it is the intention of the 
Forest Service to recommend to the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the Secretary of Agriculture, that this one application 
be allowed and the land involved listed. Outside of that, I know 
of no areas that might in the future require this amendment. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then the purpose of the bill would be 
better carried out without the amendment. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In my judgment, it would. 

Mr. COLTON. If the case has been removed, I see no pur- 
pose in attaching the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


There will be a vote on the 
The Clerk will report the committee 
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COLUMBIA ARSENAL PROPERTY, MAURY COUNTY, TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2156) authorizing the sale of all the interest and rights 
of the United States of America in the Columbia Arsenal prop- 
erty, situated in the ninth civil district of Maury County, Tenn., 
and providing that the net fund be deposited in the military 
post construction fund, and for the re»eal of Public Law No. 
542 (H. R. 12479), Seventieth Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when we had this bill before the House on May 8, 1928, it con- 
tained a limitation on the cost of these experts and I notice this 
bill now does not contain that limitation, but provides that all 
the expense must be deducted before the amount is deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States. Will the gentleman state 
why the $100 limitation was eliminated from the bill? 

Mr. ESLICK. There will be, as I understand, absolutely no 
cost except for the preparation of the deed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then we should strike out everything 
after the word “ fund” in line 23, of page 3, of the bill. 

Mr. ESLICK. That is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman will recall that we had 
this bill up two years ago. 

Mr. ESLICK. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We thought the whole thing was settled 
at that time, and now it comes back to us. 

Mr. ESLICK, It passed the House too late 
Senate in time for passage there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I thought it was passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill was passed, 

Mr. ESLICK. It passed the House, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was enacted into law. 

Mr. ESLICK. No; not this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to misrepresent the matter. 
The bill was passed by the last Congress authorizing the dis- 
position of this property for the sum of $30,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was simply what was considered then 
as the appraised value of the land without having any appraisal 
of the buildings thereon. Now it is purposed to sell this land 
to this private educational institution for the sum of $10,000, 
the appraised value being twenty thousand and some odd dollars. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think all we are selling is the reversion- 
ary rights. 

Mr. ESLICK. Yes. Here is the sum of it. Originally the 
bill provided for the appraisal of the fee of the land and it was 
appraised by a real-estate board, which appraised the value of 
the land in fee at $30,214. By the original act in 1904 this land 
was conveyed to the Columbia Military Academy in fee with 
certain limitations, the right of visitation by the Secretary of 
War, the right to prescribe the military curriculum, and in case 
it ceased to be used as school property, there was a reversionary 
right in the Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is all the title we have then, is it? 

Mr. ESLICK. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ESLICK. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOPER. Was this appraisal mentioned on the second 
page of the report, an appraisal by the presidents of three banks 
in Columbia and three real-estate men, an official appraisal, or 
a voluntary appraisal, or just what was the character of the 
appraisal? 

Mr. ESLICK. Knowing the property as I did, I made the 
request of the presidents of three of the banks there that they 
select the three leading real-estate men and that the six men 
make the appraisal. 

Mr. HOOPER. And the gentleman himself knows all the 
men who made this appraisal? 

Mr. ESLICK. Every one of them. They are high-class men. 
They are the presidents of the three banks of the town of 
Columbia and the three leading real-estate men there. 

Mr. HOOPER. I would be satisfied with the gentleman’s 
choice in that matter. 

Mr. ESLICK. I want to make the further statement that 
while this is a school corporation the land was originally pur- 
chased by the citizens of Columbia and given to the Government. 
An arsenal was established on it with nine buildings, largely 
just the walls of the buildings, and there was one in the nature 
of a residence that the officers used as headquarters. 

In 1904 the Government was ready to vacate the property, 
and an act was passed giving the fee of the land to this cor- 
poration. The people of Columbia put up something like $100,- 
000 to revamp this property. They put in a lighting plant, 


to reach the 
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swimming pool, and from nothing it has grown to an institution 
of 200 pupils scattered over twenty-odd States of the Union, and 
the purpose now is to refinance and enlarge the institution. 

Mr. HOOPER. And does the gentleman himself consider the 
sum of $10,000, which is the sum mentioned in the bill, adequate 
under all the circumstances? 

Mr. ESLICK. For the rights of the Government? 

Mr. HOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. ESLICK. I would hate very much myself to give that 
price. I think it is a full price. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving further the right to 
object, the gentleman in his explanation of the purpose of this 
bill stated there were three reservations in the original declara- 
tory act. 

Mr. ESLICK. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On examination I find that one of these 
reservations was that the property should be continued in use 
for school purposes. 

Mr. ESLICK. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman be willing to have 
the reservation continued in this bill, because we are virtually 
giving away the property. 

Mr. ESLICK. Not giving away the property. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was originally appraised for $30,000, 
and then by private appraisal it was reduced to $23,450, with- 
out any consideration being given for the buildings, which 
must have had some value, When the movers came before Con- 
gress in the Fifty-eighth or Fifty-ninth Congress it was provided 
that it should be continued to be used for school purposes. Now 
we are making a gift of this property for $10,000 when it was 
appraised at $23,450, without any reservation that it should 
be continued for school purposes. 

Mr. ESLICK. The purpose is to buy whatever right the 
Government has in this property so that they can realize enough 
to put up other buildings and equip them for school purposes 
on a larger scale. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then why should they object to continuing 
the reservation that it shall be used for school purposes? 

Mr. ESLICK. Because they could not borrow money unless 
the Government interest is released. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Wisconsin is compar- 
ing the price of $10,000 with the present appraised value. 
What is that appraisal value on this property? Is it the value 
of the Federal Government's interest in it? As I understand, 
we have nothing but an uncertain reversionary interest, an 
interest that may never come into being. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Originally the Government had full title, 
and an appeal was made in the Fifty-eighth or Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress to turn over this piece of property acquired for war pur- 
poses for another use, and this private military academy wished 
to use it for school purposes. The last Congress authorized it 
to be turned over for $30,000, but on further investigation the 
owners thought it was too high and they had a private ap- 
praisal and that appraisal fixed it at $23,450. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Was that the value of the land or of our 
interest in it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The value of the land, but 
buildings. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The proposition is this: First, the ap- 
praisal value of the property was submitted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Merely the land. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was discovered that we had a rever- 
sionary interest in the land, and that is the appraised value of 
the right to recapture the property. 

Mr. ESLICK. Since 1904 this property has not cost the 
Government a penny. The local people have spent more than 
$100,000 of their own money in revamping the property for 
school purposes. It is operated under an eleemosynary school 
charter. The purpose is not for individual gain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As soon as you pass this bill they would 
have the right to sell it for any purpose whatever. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. They want a clear title so that 
they will be enabled to mortgage the property. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. As soon as this reversionary right is 
eanceled they could sell it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. They would have the absolute 
right to sell it, and that right is necessary in order that they 
may mortgage the property. Otherwise the mortgage would 
not be worth anything. As I understand the situation, this 
school is contemplating an issue of bonds for the purpose of 
enlarging its educational facilities. If title does not pass they 
will be unable to mortgage the property. 

Mr. ESLICK. This is one of the biggest assets of this splen- 
did town. They are very proud of it. The purpose is to en- 
large the institution and make it one of the really great pre- 
paratory military schools. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I realize the potency of the 
argument made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Esticx], 
reinforced by the statements of the gentleman from Arizona 
{Mr. Dovctas], that if we pass this with a limitation that it 
should be used only for school purposes it might impair the 
opportunity of people getting a loan on the property. There- 
fore I shall not press the amendment that I have prepared. I 
thought as we are virtually giving them this property—— 

Mr. ESLICK. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, in the original act we virtually gave 
them a valuable property; first, the right to use the property 
down there without any return, and after they have used that 
property for years they are now coming at this late hour and 
asking us to turn over all our rights without reservation at all 
for the paltry sum of $10,000; but because it is used for educa- 
tional purposes I shall not press my amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the gentleman from Tennessee will 
accept the amendment as to the $10,000? 

Mr. ESLICK. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. What is the amendment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Page 3, line 21, to provide for the entire 
payment into the Treasury of the United States without any 
expense to the Government. 

Mr. ESLICK. That is satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I have no objection to the passing of ftitie, but 1 am 
not at all convinced that the appraised valuation of $10,000, 
which is the valuation imposed upon whatever rights the United 
States may have in the property, is adequate. Therefore I ask 
eae consent that the bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PARTIALLY FILLED FOOD CONTAINERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8) to amend an act entitled “An act for preventing the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, 


and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a rather important bill to be considered on the Consent 
Calendar. I see the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavuceEn] is present, and I am 
very glad to give him an inning to explain the real purpose of 
the bill. What disturbs me most is that provision that delegates 
to the Secretary of Agriculture the right to fix the form of the 
containers, a rather arbitrary right to be exercised by a 
bureaucrat of the Government. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I think this is 
a bill such as we had here along the same lines a few moments 
ago and that it is of sufficient importance to come before the 
House in another way. I think it ought to go over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bill has already passed the House twice, 
in 1921 and also in 1928. The purpose of the bill is simply to 
protect the public against deception. As shown in the report, 
in many instances these containers are only one to two thirds 
filled. It is for the purpose of the protection of the consumer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Everyone wants to protect the consuming 
public, but has not the department to-day the right to determine 
that there shall be placed on the container the amount of the 
contents, and that there can not be any variation, except for 
tolerance? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Here is a package which I show you, a con- 
tainer which is less than one-third full. Our people buy by 
appearence, and not by the mark. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to point out to my colleague from 
New York that this bill is for the benefit of the consumers, be- 
cause there are a lot of trick containers that appear on shelves 
of grocery stores, and when the consumer buys the package 
he finds it contains much less than he thought he was buying. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I am not objecting to the bill 
upon that ground. I think it is of sufficient importance to come 
before the House in another way. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I hope the gentleman will not object. 
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Mr. PURNELL. If the gentleman will permit, this bill has 
already passed the House twice. It has had ample considera- 
tion both in the committee and in the House itself. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For instance, this bottle which I hold in 
my hand you often see on the shelves. The sides of it are in- 
dented and the contents amount to very little. 

Mr. PURNELL. The public is deceived. Our committee has 
given a great deal of attention to this matter. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That section 8 of the act entitled “An act for pre- 
venting the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 30, 1906, as amended, is amended : 

(a) By striking out the period at the end of paragraph “ Second,” 
in the case of food, and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon, and adding 
thereafter the following clause : “ or if it be in a container made, formed, 
or shaped so as to deceive or mislead the purchaser as to the quantity, 
quality, size, kind, or origin of the food contained therein”; and 

(b) By adding at the end thereof a new paragraph to read as 
follows : 

“Fifth. If in the package form, and irrespective of whether or not 
the quantity of the contents be plainly and conspicuously marked on 
the outside of the package in terms of weight, measure, or numerical 
count, as provided in paragraph ‘Third,’ the package be less than 
filed with the food it purports to contain in such a manner as to 
deceive or mislead purchasers. In construing and applying this provi- 
sion reasonable variations shall be permitted and also due allowance 
shall be made for the subsequent shrinkage or expansion of the food 
which results from a natural or other cause beyond reasonable control.” 

Sec. 2. Such act of June 30, 1906, as amended, is amended by adding 
to the end thereof a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. That this act may be cited as the ‘food and drugs act.’” 

Sec. 3. No fine, imprisonment, confiscation, refusal of admission or 
delivery, or other penalty shall be enforced for any violation of this 
amendatory act occurring within six months after its passage. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarp1A: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
“ amended,” insert “(title 21, sec. 8, U. S. C.).” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ADDITIONAL RECEIPTS TO SENDERS OF MAIL MATTER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
8569) to authorize the Postmaster General to issue additional 
receipts or certificates of mailing to senders of any class of mail 
matter and to fix the fees chargeable therefor. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


THREE BRIDGES ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2763) authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and Pottawattamie, 
Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate one or more but not 
to exceed three toll or free bridges across the Missouri River. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to know why the. gentleman desires to 
pass over a bill to build free bridges? 

Mr. DENISON. Free or toll bridges. The object is to give 
me an opportunity to have a conference with the author of the 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The House passed a bill the 
other day providing for toll bridges alone. This bill provides 
for free or toll bridges in the same locality, to be constructed 
by the municipalities. 

Mr. DENISON. I hope the gentleman will not try to put me 
in a false position. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I think we should have a chance 
to get a free bridge, not a toll bridge. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


FRATERNAL AND BENEVOLENT CORPORATIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7701) to authorize fraternal and benevolent corporations here- 
tofore created by special act of Congress to divide and separate 
the insurance activities from the fraternal activities by an act 
of its supreme legislative body, subject to the approval of the 
superintendent of insurance of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I asked that this bill be 
passed over on the last consent day. I think the Recorp ought 
to show by a statement from the sponsors of the bill that it is 
only for the purpose of amending charters heretofore granted 
by Congress. It establishes no precedent for the establishment 
of an insurance company by Congress. 

Mr. PURNELL. As sponsor of the bill, Mr. Speaker, I will 
say that the gentleman from New York has in a general way 
stated its purpose. The object is clearly set out in the title of 
the bill. This is the only tribunal to which this particular 
organization may come, since it was created by special act 
of Congress. The bill grants them no special privileges. The 
foresight of the order—Knights of Pythias—in seeking to pro- 
tect its policyholders, as well as prepare for the future, is most 
commendable. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When it establishes a separate insurance 
department it will have to apply to and qualify first before the 


superintendent of insurance of the District of Columbia, and, | 


of course, the superintendent of insurance in each State? 
Mr. PURNELL. Certainly; and before that point is reached, 


I will say to the gentleman from New York, it is necessary for 
the supreme legislative body itself to pass upon it. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. I understand the 
diana has a perfecting amendment? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. I will say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] 
engaged in the debate the other day on this subject, and I dis- 
cussed the matter with him this morning. I see the gentleman 
from New Jersey is here, and he can make his own statement. 
I will let the gentleman do it, because he can do it better than 
I can. The gentleman from New Jersey suggests that on page 
3, section 3, lines 20 and 21, the word “shall” be changed to 
“ may.” 

Mr. WINGO. In line 18 it says “shall examine.” 

Mr. PURNELL. I think the “shall” there should be left 
as it is. The superintendent should examine the certificate, but 
he “may” approve the same, and he “ may” issue the necessary 
certificate showing compliance. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, line 20, instead of saying “ he 
shall,” you suggest that we should say “he may”? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And in line 21 “he may”? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Now will the gentleman allow me to make a 
statement of the facts which some of the Members who have 
been objecting to this bill have asked me to make for the 
Recorp? 

Mr. PURNELL. 

Mr. WINGO. This bill does not grant a special charter to 
u life insurance company. Congress has already granted a 
charter to fraternal and benevolent corporations. If I had been 
a Member at that time I would have opposed it as I am opposed 
to special charters by Congress. This simply authorizes an 
nmendment to the charter whereby some of the original evil in 
granting a special charter will be cured. If the supreme body 
of the order shall see fit, then they go to the District superin- 
tendent of insurance and file an application for a certificate 
as provided for here. If the District of Columbia insurance 
commissioner is satisfied and approves it, then he will issue a 
certificate. The legal effect of it will be that he will, if he 
approves the certificate filed, grant a charter, and not Congress, 
to the new corporations which are authorized by this act, and 
we are thereby getting away from the question of special con- 
gressional charter. 


gentleman from In- 


Certainly. 
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You say, “ Why not let them do that, as other organizations 
do?” when you have thousands of policyholders all over the 
country who have received their policies from an organization 
acting under an original charter from the Congress. If you 
undertook to get a charter from the insurance commissioner of 
the District without special act of Congress specifically amend- 
ing the original charter act, the question might arise whether 
the association legally could transfer the existing insurance to 
a new corporation. Then you have the possibility that some 
member of the fraternal order would take legal steps to pre- 
vent the new corporation using the name of the order without 
the original charter act being amended so as to permit such use, 
if the association by proper action permits the use of such name, 
and the insurance commissioner of the District of Columbia 
approves. 

Now, suppose that charter is granted. If you will examine 
the bill and the amendment that the committee has reported, 
you will see that after getting the certificate for the new cor- 
poration it will have to go to every insurance commissioner in 
the United States, just as if they went on an original petition 
to the insurance commissioner to get a new charter. They 
have to comply with the laws of all the States, including the 
taxing laws. They are put upon terms of equality with every 
other mutual, legal-reserve life-insurance company of the 
United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman recall the veto of the 
late President Harding to the special charter incorporating the 
Masonic Insurance Co.? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the reasons he advanced why Con- 
gress should not grant a special charter to that private 
association? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman distinguish between 
that act of Congress and this bill? 

Mr. WINGO. I do make a very clear distinction. The orig- 
inal error was in Congress granting an original charter. The 
insurance business is existing under that original charter. This, 
to a certain extent, will repair that original error of Congress, 
by requiring them to go to the insurance commissioner of the 
District of Columbia and there get a certificate to enable them 
to do business under the new corporation created by the act of 
the commission and not by Congress. 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. FORT. As I understand it, the original charter of this 
organization reserves to Congress the full power of amendment 
of the charter at any time? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; and this bill reserves that right to alter, 
amend, or repeal. 

Mr. FORT. And that will be safeguarded in the passage of 
this bill, because this does not grant a new charter. We there- 
fore have full power to stop abuses if any abuses ever develop 
thereunder. 

Mr. WINGO. There is no question in my mind about it. I 
have been exceedingly careful to guard against the very things 
that are in the minds of some of the gentlemen, and I told the 
officers of the order that I would not care to stand on the floor 
of this House and ask for any bill that granted any special 
privilege at all. I would like to get the insurance business 
out from under a congressional charter to one that is based 
upon a certificate of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The main thing to emphasize is that 
this does not establish a precedent for some other organization 
or group of individuals to come to Congress and ask for a con- 
gressional charter. There is no intent on ‘the part of the gen- 
tleman or of Congress to establish such a precedent? 

Mr. WINGO. Absolutely none. No group of men and no 
fraternal order can ever come to Congress in the future and say 
“You did this for the Knights of Pythias; you have to do it for 
us,” because it does not grant any special charter to an insur- 
ance company. That charter was granted by the prior act of 
Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think we should have some explanation 
from the gentleman from New Jersey as to the pyrpose of his 
amendment. On the last consent day he had this bill go over 
because it was a matter that referred to insurance. 

Mr. FORT. The reason I asked for it to go over was that 
the bill as drawn made mandatory the approval of the cer- 
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tificate by the superintendent of insurance, and made manda- 
tory his issuance of a certificate of such approval merely upon 
being satisfied of the truth of the matters in the application. 
It reserved to him no discretion whatever in the public interest. 
The amendment which I suggested will substitute the word 
“may” for the word “shall” in two places, so as to reserve 
to the superintendent of insurance of the District of Columbia 
discretionary power to examine into all of the facts and cir- 
cumstances and determine whether it is in the public interest 
that the charter should be permitted to be changed. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I yield. 

Mr. WINGO. It will leave absolute discretion in the insur- 
ance commissioner the same as he would have if it were an 
original application, and the only thing we do is, having granted 
the original charter, to authorize those original people to go to 
the District Commissioner and, if he is satisfied, then he may 
grant a charter certificate to the new corporation. 

Mr. FORT. Exactly. My view, if the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is interested, is, that while it seems to me perfectly 
clear that in this particular case the power should be exercised, 
there might be special charters of a hundred years ago, of 
which we know nothing, where this language would enable the 
commissioner to control in the public interest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any corporation heretofore organized by a 
special act of Congress and vested with the powers, rights, and privi- 
leges of fraternal and benevolent corporations under the laws of the 
District of Columbia and engaged in carrying on fraternal activities and 
fraternal beneficial-insurance activities in which are maintained reserves 
not lower than the reserves required by the American Experience Table 
of Mortality with 3% per cent interest per annum, be, and the same 
hereby is, authorized and empowered, by a majority vote of its supreme 
legislative body and with the approval of the superintendent of insur- 
ance of the District of Columbia as hereinafter provided, to divide and 
separate such activities and continue the same as separate and distinct 
corporations in the manner set forth in the following sections thereof: 

Sec. 2. A certificate under the seal of said corporation shall be filed 
in the office of the superintendent of insurance of the District of 
Columbia and which certificate shall set forth the facts as follows: 

(a) That said corporation is organized under special act of Congress 
giving appropriate reference thereto, 

(b) That said corporation is engaged in carrying on fraternal activi- 
ties and fraternal beneficial-insurance activities, with appropriate de- 
tailed information touching each of such activities, including the name 
of the corporation, its officers, numbers, and classes of membership, 
benefits carried, and other similar appropriate information. 

(c) That the fraternal beneficial-insurance activities of said corporation 
maintain reserves not lower than the reserves required by the American 
Experience Table of Mortality with 3% per cent interest per annum. 

(d) That the supreme legislative body, at a regular or duly called 
special convention thereof, had, by a majority vote, authorized the divi- 
sion and separation of its activities and the amendment of its charter, 
under this act. ; 

(e) That the name under which the fraternal activities of such 
corporation shall be hereafter carried on shall be “ 

(f) That the name under which the insurance activities of such 
corporation shall be hereafter carried on shall be “ 

(g) That until otherwise designated by its directors, its principal office 
shall be at 

(h) That until otherwise provided the number of its directors shall 
be nine, and that until their successors shall be elected the names of 
such directors shall be 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I wish to inquire of the author of the bill whether he has any 
prior knowledge as to the proposed name of this fraternal 
insurance company? 

Mr. PURNELL. No; I have not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You will recall that the late President 
Harding vetoed the Masonic Insurance Corporation bill because 
it adopted the name of the Masonic fraternity. The purpose 
was accomplished indirectly by a subsequent bill which incor- 
porated it under the name of “Acacia.” I understand that name 
has a particularly significant meaning among the Masonic fra- 
ternity. Not being a member of the Masonic fraternity, I can 
not speak thereof; but I am inquiring, as we leave the deter- 
mination of the name that the insurance company shall bear to 
the grand lodge of the Knights of Pythias, whether there is 
any name which they have already decided upon? 

Mr. PURNELL. As far as I know, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, that matter has not been determined. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Would the objection of President Harding 
to Congress recognizing in a private insurance company the use 
of the name of a fraternity be applicable to the insertion of 
a name connected with the Knights of Pythias? 

Mr. PURNELL. Of course, the gentleman does not want to 
fix the name for an insurance company on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No: but I should think the grand lodge 
should determine in advance the name that would be used, and 
not leave it in this form, to allow them to insert any name. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In all likelihood they will use their 
name, 

Mr. PURNELL. I will say that I do not know of any more 
patriotic organization in the world than the Knights of Pythias, 
nor do I know of any that will follow the spirit of the law more 
faithfully if the bill is enacted into law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No word that I have used challenges the 
patriotism of the Knights of Pythias. I only call attention to 
the bad practice of passing a law and delegating to some other 
private party a name under which the insurance company 
might do business. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I am not going to object to 
the bill, but this is the first instance that I remember, where 
we have had a situation like this, where neither the place at 
which they are going to meet nor the name of the lodge is given. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is customary where in the act we 
prescribe the form. We do it very often in our laws in the 
State of New York. Where we prescribe the form to be used, 
then, of course, the names are in blank. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have never done it—and my acquaint- 
ance runs back quite a number of years—in the passage of any 
act of Congress. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This simply prescribes the form. 

Mr. PURNELL. It would not be proper to set out the name 
in this section 2, because that is merely the form to be followed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. This is the very place, because the 
language is: 

That the name under which the fraternal activities of such corpora- 
tion shall be hereafter carried on shall be “ es 


This is the very place to set it out. 

Mr. PURNELL. But that is simply the form to be followed. 
There may be a dozen other companies or organizations simi- 
larly affected. I only know of one, however, but there may be 
others. 

Mr. BURTNESS. May I suggest that this bill is not a special 
act for one special concern. It is general in its terms. It may 
be true there is only one fraternal organization that comes 
within its terms, but this is general legislation. 

Mr. PURNELL. That is merely a form to be followed when 
the occasion arises. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there is only one fraternal body in 
mind, because if we had others in mind we probably would not 
permit it to pass by unanimous consent. We are given the 
assurance that it is exceptional and that this bill is not to be 
established as a precedent. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Szc. 3. The superintendent of insurance of the District of Columbla 
shall examine such certificate, and if satisfied of the truth of the matters 
set forth in such certificate the superintendent of insurance shall 
approve the same and shall issue his certificates showing compliance 
herewith, which certificates shall be recorded in the office of the recorder 
of deeds for the District of Columbia, and such certificates when so 
issued shall be conclusive evidence that such corporation has complied 
with all of the requirements of this act as conditions precedent to the 
separation and division of its activities as herein provided. 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out, on page 3, 
line 20, the word “shall” and substitute the word “ may,” and 
on page 3, line 21, strike out the word “shall” and substitute 
the word “ may.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Jersey offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Fort: Page 3, line 20, strike out the word 
“shall” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ may.” 

Page 3, line 21, strike out the word “shall” 
thereof the word “ may.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sxc. 4. That from and after the issuance of such certificates by the 
superintendent of insurance the fraternal activities and the fraternal 
beneficial insurance activities of such corporation shall be divided and 
separated ; and 


and insert in lieu 
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(a) All of the fraternal activities of said corporation shall continue 
unchanged under the name chosen therefor in such certificate, which 
may be the name of the original corporation or any other name chosen 
therefor, and in it shall remain vested, without the necessity for any 
further act or deed, all of the fraternal powers, activities, and func- 
tions, as well as the title, ownership, and control of all 
property, both real and personal, and all rights, claims, contracts, and 
privileges connected with and belonging to fraternal activities; 
and it shall be subject to and out, fulfill, and pay 
all liabilities, obligations, responsibilities, contracts connected 
therewith. 

(b) All of the insurance activities of said corporation shall continue, 
under the name chosen therefor in such certificate, as a mutual legal re- 
serve life insurance corporation, and in it shall remain vested without 
the necessity for any further act or deed all of the fraternal beneficial 
insurance powers, activities, and functions thereof as well as the title, 
ownership, possession, and control of all property, both real and per- 
sonal, and all rights, claims, contracts, and privileges connected with 
and belonging to such activities; it shall be absolved and 
relieved from any and all responsibility, obligations, and liabilities con- 
nected with the fraternal activities of the mother corporation, and shall 
be subject to and assume, carry out, fulfill, and pay all liabilities, obli- 
responsibilities, and contracts connected with and arising from 
it shall have authority to make all and every 
insurance and reinsurance appertaining to or connected with life, acci- 
dent, health, and disability risks of whatever kind or nature and to 
grant, purchase, or dispose of annuities and to furnish any aid or service 
to promote the health or safety of its members or their beneficiaries ; 
such activities to be carried on and conducted for the mutual benefit of 
its members and their beneficiaries and not for profit, subject to the 
supervisions imposed by the law of the District of Columbia relating 
to mutual life insurance corporations; that the number 


possession, 


such 
assume, carry 


and 


insurance 


gations, 
such insurance activities ; 


legal reserve 


of directors shall be fixed by the by-laws and shall be at least nine, | 


who shall be elected by the insured members; the terms of the directors 
shall be three years from the date of their election, and such directors 
be classified so that their terms shall not all expire at the same 
time; the election shall be held annually, and such directors shall 
elect the president and other officers and shall have power to make 
and promulgate such by-laws, rules, and regulations as may be deemed 
and proper for the elections herein provided and for the 
disposition and management of the business, funds, property, and effects 
of said corporation and shall be vested with the contro] and supervision 
of all of the business affairs of said corporation; and said corporation 
shall have all the powers, rights, and privileges now or hereafter held 
and exercised by mutual legal reserve life insurance companies within 
the District of Columbia; in any action or suit by or against such 
corporation the policies, certificates, and other evidences of insurance 
obligation issued and executed by the mother corporation shall be 
admissible in evidence without further proof, and shall constitute 
prima facie evidence of the same obligations against said corporation 
as against such motber corporation. 


Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do this for the purpose of directing the attention of 
the sponsor of the bill to the necessity of having a comma after 
the word “ responsibility ” on page 5, line 5. It now reads: 


may 


necessary 


And all responsibility obligations— 


And so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. On page 5, line 5, after 
the word “ responsibility ” insert a comma. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We accept that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. StarrorD: Page 5, line 5, 
“ responsibility,” insert a comma. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to again direct the 
attention of the author of the bill to the need of inserting some 
special language as to the name that this corporation shall bear 
rather than merely leaving it blank in the bill. It has been 
called to my attention by the distinguished legislator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore] that this is a bad method of legislating, and 
that there should be some language inserted in the bill. I 
would suggest this language: 

Shall be 


body. 


Or whatever other body may select the name. It is very 
shiftless legislation to just leave the name blank in the bill. 
We do hot provide in the bill that the name shall be such as 
may be determined upon or adopted by the proper legislative 
body of the fraternal organization. I am now referring to the 
matter I directed attention to a few moments ago, found on 
page 8 of the bill, where there are various blanks in the bill 
for the insertion of the proposed name of the insurance company. 


after the word 


such name as shall be adopted by the supreme legislative 
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Mr. PURNELL. The only thing I know to say to the gentle- 
man is what I said previously—that this section merely sets 
out the form which is to be followed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But what is the name to be? We do not 
authorize by this legislation that the corporation or legislative 
body shall fix the name. Take, for instance, paragraph (e), 
on page 3, which reads: 

That the name under which the fraternal activities of such corpora- 
tion shall be hereafter carried on shall be “ 


It has been proposed by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLLINS] that it shall be such name as the board of directors 
shall determine. While it is a formal amendment, I think it 
is quite important. 

Mr. PURNELL. I still do not see the necessity of it, because 
this is merely the form to be followed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the authority in this enabling act 
to authorize any body connected with this fraternal organiza- 
tion to adopt a name? It is presupposed by the blank that 
they are to fill in the name, but let us give the subordinate 
body the right to determine the name. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As I understand it, if the gentleman will 
permit, heretofore an act of Congress created this order and 
under that act of Congress, among other powers and privileges 
which they had, they had the right to engage in the insurance 
business. This bill permits this organization or any other or- 
ganization heretofore created by an act of Congress to separate 
their insurance activities if the supreme body of the order so de- 
cides. In that event they shall certify certain facts mentioned 
in the bill to the superintendent of insurance, and that is all 
this is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no provision here that I find that 
would authorize the selection of a name. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is indicated in the very form itself. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. While this may not be the very best 
draftsmanship in the world, yet what do paragraphs (a), (b), 
(c), (d), (e), (f), and so on, amount to? They are simply 
put in there under the general language found in section 2 for 
the purpose of describing the certificate that is to be filed in the 
office of the superintendent of insurance. Section 2 reads: 


A certificate under the seal of said corporation shall be filed in the 
office of the superintendent of insurance of the District of Columbia 
and which certificate shall set forth the facts as follows. 


Then they go on and set out in paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and 


so forth, the form which that certificate is to take. It may not 
be necessary to set out the form with this detail, and the person 
who drafted this bill could simply have said that the certificate 
should properly include the specified facts, without pretending 
to set out the actual form that the certificate should take. Here 
we have a general law and it provides the form of the certificate 
which, in theory at least, may be used by any company that 
comes within the general provisions of the bill, and it would 
be absolutely impossible to put any specific name in these forms 
as given in the proposed legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition for just a 
moment. There are two forms you will find in the State stat- 
utes providing for application for corporation charters, and 
one follows the form you have here. The other form, I think, 
is perhaps better. It would be more condensed and would say 
that the certificate should set out the name and all these other 
things mentioned here; but the way we have it now I think 
the gentleman will come to the conclusion, if he will study it, 
that it leaves some discretion not only in the supreme legisla- 
tive body of the parent order but we will have some control 
over what is to be the name of the insurance corporation 
that is going to take over this insurance business; and in 
addition, under section 3, aS amended by the amendment sug- 
gested by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort], which I 
favor, discretion will still be left with the insurance commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, who has to approve the cer- 
tificate, and if he objects to the name or to any other thing, he 
will still have the same discretion he would have if a group of 
individuals seeking to form a new company made such an 
application to him. So I think it would be better to pass the 
bftll just as it is, on that point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. eta 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. The proceedings in the act provided, including the amendment 
of the charter, the issuance of the certificates by the superintendent of 


The time of 
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insurance, the division of assets and liabilities, or any other act done 
hereunder, shall not be or constitute a dissolution of the original cor- 
poration, but the resulting corporation shall, so separated and divided, 
be continuations thereof and under the names as herein authorized, be 
separate legal entities, and the insurance corporation herein provided 
for shall be subject to supervision, regulation, and control as a 
mutual legal reserve life-insurance corporation. 

Sec. 6. Nothing contained herein and nothing done hereunder shall 
impair or operate to impair the obligations of any contract; and this 
act and any certificate issued hereunder shall be subject to the power 
of Congress to alter, amend, or repeal at will, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 7, line 8, insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 7. Such corporation shall be subject to all the laws of the re 
spective States, including the District of Columbia, with respect to 
similar mutual legal reserve life-insurance corporations.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


COMPACTS BETWEEN THE STATES OF COLORADO AND WYOMING 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
202) granting the consent of Congress to compacts or agree- 
ments between the States of Colorado and Wyoming with respect 
to the division and apportionment of the waters of the North 
Platte River and other streams in which such States are 
jointly interested. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, there are a few questions I would like to ask 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


place on the calendar. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 
There was no objection. 
PINE RIDGE INDIAN RESERVATION, 8. DAK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9306) to authorize per capita payments to the Indians 
of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, 8S. Dak. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this bill proposes to give the bureau authority at any 
time, and perpetually, to make per capita payments to these 
Indians. 

As a general proposition I am opposed to these per capita 
payments, although I recognize that at times some good may be 
accomplished by them. I am wondering if the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] would be willing to limit this 
authority with regard to the amount of the payment. As I 
understand it a large payment is not contemplated this year. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, in this connection I may 
state that a delegation of the Pine Ridge Indians was here in 
Washington some time ago and went over this whole matter 
with the Indian Bureau. At that time it was mutually agreed 
that the per capita payment should not exceed $7.50 and that 
it would be better to ask for general authority to permit the 
Secretary of the Interior to grant such payments in the future. 
I have no objection to putting in a limitation of $7.50 per capita. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not believe in such general authority, 
but as the amount is small and the gentleman expresses a will- 
ingness to accept this limitation, I will offer such an amendment 
when the bill is read. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just what good does the payment of $7.50 
do? I am asking merely for information. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is always a question as to how much 
good is done by a per capita payment. I am inclined to think 
that the larger the per capita payment the less good is done. 
But I understand there will be some purchase of seed that may 
be really helpful. In the payment of large amounts they hustle 
around and spend it and are no better off than they were in the 
first place. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 


I wish to say that Indians are a good 
deal alike—the Indians all over the country. They have not the 
faculty of conserving their supplies for future use, and the 
result is that when spring comes along they are left without 
seed or the means to purchase seed. Unless they can get a 
small amount of money they can not procure the seed, and we 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that | 
the bill may be passed over without prejudice, retaining its | 
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want to give the Secretary of the Interior authority to advance 
the Indians a small amount. A family of three or four people 
will get three or four times $7.50, which will be sufficient to 
enable the head of a family to put in a crop. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And this puts the Secretary of the In- 
terior in a position where he can make small payments from 
time to time. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. HOOPER. But 
spent for seed. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The Commissioner of Indian 
will take care of that through the agency office. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion and under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, to make reasonable per capita payments to 
the Indians of the Pine Ridge Reservation from their tribal funds on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States under the act of May 27, 
1910 (36 Stats. L. 442). 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
ment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Yes; from time to time. 


there is no guaranty that it will be 


Affairs 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


In line 9, after thé parenthesis, strike out the period and insert a 
colon and add the following: 

“Provided, That not to exceed $7.50 per capita shall be paid in any 
one year.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PURCHASE OF LAND FOR AN ADDITION TO THE HOT SPRINGS RESERVE, 
wro. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill H. R. 
9562, to authorize an appropriation for purchasing 20 acres for 
addition to the Hot Springs Reserve on the Shoshone or Wind 
River Indian Reservation, Wyo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask whether there are interests which conflict with the interests 
of the Indians who own the 20 acres? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Not only possible but probable. With the 
death of the old Indian woman the land would be sold and 
might pass into hands of people who would commercialize it. 

Mr. HOOPER. And exploit it on account of its being con- 
tiguous to Hot Springs. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; to the disadvantage of the Indians. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the 20 acres, if purchased and held in 
trust, entirely inclose the Hot Springs region? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Tribal lands are around the Hot Springs, 
with the exception of these 20 acres, and when that is acquired 
the tribe will own all the land contiguous to the springs. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Reserving the right to object, 
the report of the Secretary says that the land is of no value. 
I wonder how you get a total of $500. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Its value is on account of its location. Jus* 
the same as the land on Pennsylvania Avenue is worth more 
than it may be elsewhere. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
from funds on deposit in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Indians of the Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reserva- 
tion, Wyo., the sum of $500 to be expended in purchasing 20 acres of 
land for addition to the Hot Springs Reserve, title thereto to be taken 
in the name of the United States of America in trust for said Indians. 


Is there objection? 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS KANAWHA RIVER, W. VA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9439) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Kanawha River between Hen- 
derson and Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

There being no objection to the consideration of the bill, the 
Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Kanawha River between a point 
in or near the town of Henderson, W. Va., and a point opposite thereto 
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in or near the city of Point Pleasant, Mason County, W. Va., authorized 

to be built by Henderson Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, by the 

act of Congress approved March 2, 
and three years, respectively, from March 2, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
erved, 


one 


re 
With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, 
* March 2, 
March 14 


line 9, after the word “ approved,” insert: 
1927, heretofore extended by 
1928, and.” 


acts of Congress approved 


The amendment 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ST. FRANCIS RIVER, ARK, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
MES) 


tain, and operate a free highway bridge across St. Francis River 
ut or near Lake City, Ark., on State Highway No. 18. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be , That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Arkansas, through its State highway department, to con 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the St. Francis River, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near Lake City, Ark., on State Highway No. 18, in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
approved March 23, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or 
expressly reserved. 


it enacted, ete 


the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 


repeal this act is hereby 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wis laid on the table. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN NEWSPAPERS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5917) for the relief of certain newspapers for advertising serv- 
ices rendered the Public Health Service of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to present a question 
of order for the consideration of the Chair. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
point of order? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to waive my rights in 
respect to presenting the question of order as to whether this 
bill is properly on this calendar. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can make his 
point of order at any time before consideration of the bill begins. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to waive any rights I may 
have, and yet I wish to accord to the gentleman from Indiana 
any opportunity to explain the bill that he desires. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I am forced to present 
my point of order. 
bill and not properly on the Consent Calendar. It is a bill that 
seeks relief for private parties for advertising that had been 
done at the request of a public official. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This bill is recommended by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the merits of the 
bill. I am raising a question of order as to whether it is prop- 
erly on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This is not the first time a 
private bill has been on the Consent Calendar. 
Mr. STAFFORD. It is the first time it 

Congress. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The policy has been well defined, and I 
say for the benefit of the gentleman from New York that none 
of these private bills have ever been put on the Union Calendar 
in recent years. 

Mr. LUDLOW. 
the House. 


has been in this 


This bill has to be considered sometime in 
Why not do it now? 


1929, are hereby further extended | 


was agreed to and the bill as amended was | 


granting the consent of Congress to the State of Arkan- | bill 
sus, through its State highway department, to construct, main- | . 
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Is there objection to the present | 


My point of order is that this is a private | 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Because of the establishment of the prece- 
dent. If we establish the precedent now, any Member of the 
House may be able to put on the public calendar a private bill. 
We must adhere to some policy in the consideration of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It mentions the beneficiaries by name. 

Mr. STAFFORD. All private bills provide for the payment 
of funds from the Treasury. This is not for the reimburse- 
ment of moneys to any public official but is for the reimburse- 
ment of moneys to individuals who are said to have done some 
work for the Government. It is like any other private relief 
bill. 

Mr. LUDLOW. It is for reimbursement of honest obligations 
to certain newspapers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there are honest obligations incorpo- 
rated in many private bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. I do not object to the merits of the 
I am objecting to a private bill being placed on the Union 
Calendar. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the gentleman gets over his point of 
order, and it remains on the calendar, I am going to object to 
it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, let me say for the benefit 
of the Chair that bills of this character heretofore have been 


| placed on the Private Calendar, that is, within at least the last 


10 years. Previous to that time I can not say. I think this 
bill is a fairly good bill, but I shall object very much to estab- 
lishing the precedent of placing private bills on the Consent 
Calendar, because it is not fair to the Members who have charge 
of the private bills to be obliged to be here and follow the Con- 
sent Calendar as well as the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Micnener). As the Chair 
understands the situation, this bill as originally drafted in 
slightly different form was on the Private Calendar. It was 
redrafted and then found its way to the Consent Calendar. 
Where a bill affects an individual, individuals, corporations, in- 
stitutions, and so forth, it should and does go to the Private 
Calendar. Where it applies to a class and not to individuals as 
such, it then becomes a general bill and would be entitled to a 
place on the Consent Calendar. In the judgment of the Chair 
this bill, while affecting a class of concerns, specifies individuals, 
and for the purpose of the rule the Chair holds that the bill is 
improperly on this calendar and transfers it as of the date of 
the original reference to the Private Calendar. 

FORT BANKS MILITARY RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6591) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant to the town of 
Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right of way over such land of the 
Fort Banks Military Reservation as is necessary for the purpose 
of widening Revere Street to a width of 50 feet. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the granting of a perpetual right of way. 
My reason for objecting to a perpetual right of way is that if 
any time in the future the Government desires to sell this prop- 
erty the perpetual right of way would be an incumbrance on 
the property which can not be wiped out. If we grant a per- 
petual right of way by act of Congress the permittee gets a 
special interest in the land to that extent. I suggest that inas- 
much as the gentleman has in the bill a proviso which limits 
the right of way to the restrictions and reservations which the 
Secretary of War may impose, the difficulty I refer to would be 
entirely prevented by striking out the word “ perpetual.” 

Mr. HOOPER. Do we not always provide that the land shall 
be held for municipal purposes? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I think so. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This does not affect the purpose of the 
bill. If the reservation were sold it would be subject to those 
restrictions, and the town would not be obliged to give over to 
a private individual certain public property which is necessary 
for the transaction of public business. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand the gentleman will be will- 
ing to strike out the word “ perpefual,” and I give my consent 
in that event, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to grant to the town of Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right 
of way over such land of the Fort Banks Military Reservation as is nec- 
essary for the purpose of widening Revere Street to a width of 50 feet 
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in said town of Winthrop, Mass., upon such location as the Secretary 
of War may approve, and subject to such conditions, restrictions, and 
reservations as the Secretary of War may impose for the protection of 
the reservation, 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpia: Page 1, line 4, strike out the 
word “ perpetual.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


FORT BERTHOLD INDIANS OF NORTH DAKOTA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 144) authorizing the use of tribal moneys 
belonging to the Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota for 
certain purposes. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. One objection is heard. Is 
there objection? There not being three objections, the Clerk 
will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to use not to exceed the sum of $2,000 from the tribal 
funds of the Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota in the Treasury 
of the United States, upon proper vouchers to be approved by him, for 
costs and expenses already incurred and those to be incurred by their 
duly authorized attorneys in the prosecution of the claims of said 
Indians now pending in the Court of Claims, Docket No. B-449, in- 
cluding expenses of not exceeding three delegates from said tribes, to 
be designated by the business committee representing said Indians, who 
may be called to Washington from time to time with the permission 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on business connected with said 
claims, said $2,000 to remain available until expended. 


Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute Senate Joint Resolution 30, which is precisely the 
identical resolution. It is now on the Speaker’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to substitute Senate Joint 
Resolution 30 for House Joint Resolution 144, which is the 
identical resolution. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate Resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 30 


Joint resolution authorizing the use of tribal moneys belonging to the 
Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota for certain purposes 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized and directed to use not to exceed the sum of $2,000 from the tribal 
funds of the Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota in the Treasury of 
the United States, upon proper vouchers to be approved by him, for 
costs and expenses already incurred and those to be incurred by 
their duly authorized attorneys in the prosecution of the claims of 
said Indians now pending in the Court of Claims, Docket No. 
B-449, including expenses of not exceeding three delegates from said 
tribe@, to be designated by the business committee, representing said 
Indians, who may be called to Washington from time to time with the 
permission of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on business con- 
nected with said claims, said $2,000 to remain available until expended. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Senate joint resolution 
will be considered as having been read a third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider laid on the table, and the House 
resolution of similar import laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


DESERT-LAND ENTRIES INCLUDED WITHIN NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1186) to amend section 5 of the act of June 27, 1906, 
conferring authority upon the Secretary of the Interior to fix 
the size of farm units on desert-land entries when included 
within national reclamation projects. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the bill is not properly reported under the Ramseyer rule, 
and therefore is not properly before the House at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair finds that the point 
of order is well taken, and therefore the bill will be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation to 


> the defect in the report. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


MEDICAL OFFICER ASSIGNED AS PHYSICIAN TO THE WHITE HOUSE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6848) allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medical officer be- 
low such rank assigned to duty as physician to the White House, 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the officer of the Medical Corps, United 
States Army, or of the Medical Corps, United States Navy, below the 
rank of colonel or captain, respectively, who is now, or hereafter may 
be, assigned to duty as physician to the White House, shall have the 
temporary rank and the pay and allowances of a colonel, Medical 
Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, Medical Corps, United 
States Navy, while so serving: Provided, That the officer now assigned 
to that duty shall have the rank, pay, and allowances herein provided 
from March 6, 1929, the date of assignment as such. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


CLERKS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9110) for the grading and classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America, and providing com- 
pensation therefor. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that this bill may be passed over with- 


Is there 


out prejudice and retain its place on the calendar. 
objection? 
There was no objection. 


REPAIRS TO FORT SAN CARLOS, FLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4502) authorizing an appropriation for repairs to old Fort San 
Carlos, Fla., and for the procurement and erection of a tablet 
or marker thereon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER and Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin rose. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I received to-day a telegram 
from Mr. Yon, who I believe is the author of this bill, asking 
that it be passed ove> without prejudice if there was any ob- 
jection to the bill. I will ask the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. ScuaFrer] if he will, for the benefit of the gentleman from 
Florida {[Mr. Yon], permit me to make the request that it be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I wanted to obtain some in- 
formation. I do not oppose the bill. 

Mr. HOOPER. I thought the gentleman intended to object. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I wanted to find out whether 
there is any possibility that the State of Florida would make 
this appropriation. The gentlemen from Florida generally talk 
in favor of State rights on the floor, except when it comes to 
prohibition and getting appropriations from the Federal 
Treasury. I wanted to know if they want State rights to apply 
in connection with this appropriation bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Yon] is 
not here, and I ask that the bill be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Yon] was 
hopeful of passing the bill, I understood. 

Mr. HOOPER. The telegram from the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Yon] asked me to have it passed over without prej- 
udice if there were any Members here who had objection, and 
I will state further that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CramTon] has some question about this bill. He is not here 
just at this time, and he also asked me to have it passed over 
without prejudice. Hither that will have to be done or I shall 
have to object. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not think we will ever get rid of a lot of these old forts—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman objects to 
this request, then I will object to the bill and it will go off the 
calendar. 

Mr. COLLINS. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
I notice that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green] is inter- 
ested in this bill. In order that I may have sufficient informa- 
tion when the bill comes up again I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether the passage of this bill would reflect on the State- 
rights Members of Congress from Florida, who always talk about 
Stute rights on the floor of the House except when it comes to 
prohibition, and who are generally strongly against State rights 
when it comes to an appropriation out of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. GREEN. I think it has nothing to do with State rights. 
It is a matter of keeping up the old forts. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he believes there is a possibility that the State of Florida 
would appropriate for this proposition if the pending bill is not 
passed by Congress? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is a substantial expenditure from the Treasury, in con- 
nection with this bill, and no showing that the bill has been 
referred to the Bureau of the Budget. I do not think we ought 
to start that practice. I hope before it comes up again we will 
have a report from the Budget. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan that the bill be passed 
without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 

SILVER SERVICE, U. 8S. S. “‘ NORTH CAROLINA” 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 7391) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to deliver 
to the State of North Carolina the silver service presented to the 
United States for the U. S. 8. North Carolina (now the U. S. 8. 
Charlotte, but out of commission). 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not know that I have any serious objection to this bill. I 
believe the report states that the silver service is now in use on 
another naval vessel. 

Mr. WARREN. I will state to the gentleman that while the 
report says it is now in use on the cruiser Raleigh, I think that 
is in error. The bill, however, is recommended by the depart- 
ment, and it is left in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Navy, upon request of the Governor of North Carolina. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe the silver service was originally 
purchased by the citizens of North Carolina as a donation to the 
U. S. S. North Carolina? 

Mr. WARREN. That is correct. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Is- there objec- 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the State of North 
Carolina, to deliver to such governor as custodian for such State the 
silver service presented to the United States for the U. 8. 8S. North 
Carolina (now the U. 8. 8. Charlotte, but out of commission) by citi- 
zens of the State of North Carolina; but no expense shall be incurred 
by the United States for the delivery of such silver service. 


Amend the title so as to read: 


A bill that the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in his discre- 
tion, upon request from the Governor of the State of North Carolina, to 
deliver to such governor as custodian for such State the silver service 
presented to the United States for the U. S. 8. North Carolina (now 
the U. 8S. S. Charlotte, but out of commission). 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

SALARY OF THE MINISTER TO LIBERIA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
$991) to fix the salary of the minister to Liberia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, why this in- 


crease in salary of the minister to Liberia to the extent of 100 
per cent? 


Is there objection to the com 
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Mr. PORTER. The minister resident and consul general to 
Monrovia, Liberia, receives $5,000 now. It is the only instance 
in our Diplomatic Service where a minister receives less than 
$10,000 a year. 

Mr. COLLINS. He is consul general, too, is he not? 

Mr. PORTER. He performs both duties; and that is another 
argument in favor of this increase. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is a larger amount than consuls general 
elsewhere receive, except in two or three instances. 

Mr. PORTER. Oh, no. There are a number of cases of class 
1 and class 2, where they receive eight or nine thousand dollars. 

Mr. COLLINS. But this officer would receive $10,000 in a 
country of small size and importance. 

Mr. PORTER. Well, that is hardly a fair statement. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield. 

Mr. HOOPER. This country has a population of about 
2,000,000, has it not? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. And it is a country of considerable size? 

Mr. PORTER. It is a country of considerable size, and we 
have large investments there. The Firestone people are expend- 
ing about a million dollars a year developing the rubber industry, 
which is quite important. 

Mr. COLLINS. Our trade with the country is very small. 

Mr. PORTER. It is at the present time; yes, sir. Monrovia 
is one of the most unhealthy posts in the world. Our last min- 
ister there, Mr. Francis, of Minnesota, died of tropical fever 
about six months ago. The living costs, because of its isolation, 
are as high as they are in New York. It is practically impos- 
sible to get anyone to go there at a salary of $5,000 a year. I 
submit that it is not fair, with all of the other ministers repre- 
senting our Government being paid $10,000 a year and over, to 
ask a man to take this unhealthy post for $5,000. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield. 

Mr. HOOPER. Is it not true that this Liberian coast is one 
of the most unhealthy places in the world and that every man 
who goes there, black or white, puts his life in jeopardy during 
his residence there? 

Mr. PORTER. That is exactly true. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. Other countries pay their ambassadors about 
as much as we are asking in this bill that this ambassador be 


| paid, do they not? 


Mr. PORTER. The British Government pays a little over 
$11,500 a year to their minister, and provides him with a resi- 
dence. 

Mr. COLLINS. How long have these facts been known? 

Mr. PORTER. They have been known for a long time. 

Mr. COLLINS. Why was not this condition rectified then 
when the last salary bill was passed? 

Mr. PORTER. This same bill passed the House about three 
years ago but failed of passage in the Senate. 

Mr. COLLINS. I know, but I do not like the idea of singling 
out one particular country and fixing the salary of the minister 
or consul general of that country. I think we ought to fix 
salaries by general legislation. 

Mr. PORTER. As a matter of principle the gentleman is 
correct, but we are putting this minister on the same pay basis 
as all other ministers in the service. 

Mr. COLLINS. But he is to be paid more and he is not a 
minister; he is a consul general and simply has the status of 
a minister. He is also to be furnished a home at Government 
expense. 

Mr. PORTER. No; he is a minister, too; and has the status 
of a minister and consul general. 

Mr. COLLINS. He is now in the Consular Service? 

Mr. PORTER. No. 

Mr. COLLINS. I would consider his importance greater if 
he was in the Consular Service. Most of the officers in the 
Consular Service have duties to perform. Those in the Diplo- 
matic Service are merely ornamental. They play around so- 
cially and try to talk like Britishers and generally give for- 
eigners an erroneous opinion of Americans. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Francis was not in the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice. He was a very prominent negro lawyer from Minneapolis, 
Minn., a man of very great ability. I will say to the House 
that before he accepted the appointment I had a meeting with . 
him and his wife and agreed to recommend the purchase of a 
residence for legation purposes. We were negotiating for a site 
on which to build a legation. In the meantime he contracted 
tropical fever and died. I agree with the gentleman about the 
efficiency of our Consular Service, but further than that I do 
not care to go. 
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Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman also agrees with my estimate 
of diplomatic officers? 

Mr. PORTER. On that I would rather stand mute. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman permit me to make a 
statement? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. I know of my own knowledge that private 
companies which send people to Liberia for the purpose of 
superintending and working in the rubber plantations pay them 
an amount much more than is paid to people ordinarily em- 
ployed in such occupations, and that is on account of the 
hazard and risk to health that men take who go into that 
country. 

Mr. PORTER. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman from Mississippi is not 
objecting, is he? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I want to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Mississippi—and I do not think he is 
serious in his objection 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, yes, I am. I object, but I do not ob 
ject to my good friend from New York making a statement, 
if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This is a meritorious piece 
of legislation and should pass the Congress without any con- 
test. I quote the following information from the report of our 
Committee on Foreign Affairs which reported this bill as un- 
assailable reasons for this legislation : 


The United States has a number of definite interests in Liberia, all 
of which the American minister must maintain and advance. Liberia 
began under American auspices, having been colonized by slaves freed 
in this country. Liberia has always regarded the United States as 
her next frierd, and on numerous occasions the United States has em- 
ployed her good offices to assist Liberia politically, financially, end 
economically. There are also extensive American missionary interests 
involving about 100 American missionaries, both white and colored, with 
an estimated investment of $500,000 and a yearly budget of $300,000. 
American capital is being invested on a large scale in the development 
of rubber plantations. An American concession permits the planting of 
1,000,000 acres, which is now being developed at the rate of about 
20,000 acres per year and at an approximate cost of $1,000,000 an- 
nually. There is a $5,000,000 loan to Liberia placed in America and 
secured by American receivership of customs under the direction of an 
American bank and assisted by an American financial adviser. 

The American minister and consul general to Liberia is required to 
perform both diplomatic and consular functions, and for this dual serv- 
ice he receives a salary of but $5,000 per annum, which is $5,000 less 
than is paid to any other minister of the United States, $4,000 less than 
is paid to Foreign Service officers of class 1, $3,000 less than is paid 
to Foreign Service officers of class 2, $2,000 less than is paid to Foreign 
Service officers of class 3, $1,000 less than is paid to Foreign Service 
officers of Glass 4, and is equal only to the salaries paid to Foreign 
Service officers of class 5, which comprises no consul general and no 
diplomatic officer of higher grade than that of second secretary. That 
a minister accredited to a foreign government should receive a salary 
no larger than that received by a second secretary of legation is an 
anomaly in the Foreign Service of the United States, which, in the 
view of the undersigned, should, in fairness to the minister and for the 
sake of uniformity in the Foreign Service, be corrected. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Why not ask that the bill go over with- 
out prejudice? 

Mr. PORTER. Can I not persuade the gentleman to with- 
hold his objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. There is no necessity for this increase in 
salary. We are already increasing too many salaries. 

Mr. PORTER. Here is our situation: The position is vacant; 
there is nobody there representing our Government except the 
chargé d'affaires, and we can not get anyone to accept the posi- 
tion on the salary of $5,000 a year. If this bill must take the 
usual course, it will be six months or perhaps longer before we 
ean secure action. 

Mr. COLLINS. There are thousands who can fill this place. 
There exists no serious work to be done. If, however, the 
gentleman insists, no harm can be done by permitting it to go 
over, so I ask unanimous consent that the bill may go over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

RURAL POST ROADS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7585) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 


post roads, and for oe puree. approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes. 





The Clerk read the title of the bill 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


ent consideration of the bill? 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 


that the bill is not properly reported in that it does not comply 


with the rules which require that the report shall show the 
changes in existing laws. Therefore, this bill can not 
properly considered by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Snetz). The Chair is of 
the opinion that the report does not carry out the provisions of 
Therefore, the point of order is sustained, 
and the bill will be recommitted to the Committee on Roads in 


be 


order that the committee may make a report in conformity with 


the Ramseyer rule. 
HELENA NATIONAL FOREST 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 4810) to add certain lands to the Helena National Forest 
in the State of Montana. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the author of this bill, the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Evans], the reason for the transfer of this land. 
There is no reason set out, as I understand. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, the land lies near 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains in the forest reserves. Last 
year we passed a bill transferring this land, with other similar 
forest lands, into the forest reserves, but by an error in the 
punctuation of that bill when it was being enrolled it left 
out these 800 acres of land. This bill is to really do what we 
actually tried to do and did do, so far as Congress was con- 
cerned, in passing the bill last year. The land is of no value 
except for forest purposes. 

Mr. JENKINS. And the bill has been brought to the atten- 
tion of those who might be interested in the matter? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. The language of the bill, as the gentleman 
will notice, does not carry any language from which one could 
gain the information I have obtained from the gentleman. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes; but the reports of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture go into the 
matter in some detail as to why they intend to put this land in 
the control of the Forest Service. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, may I ask the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans] 
a question? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The area involved, as I under- 
stand, comprises an acreage of approximately 800 acres. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Of the 800 acres, 480 acres are 
unappropriated and public. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 


Yes. 

What about the other 320 acres? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I think probably it is appropri- 
ated. It may be owned by private individuals; I am not sure 
about that. The people themselves petitioned a couple of years 
ago to have this land put within the forest reserve largely for 
fire-protection purposes, and we passed a bill putting several 
townships within the control of the Forest Service for that 
purpose, and, as I have said, by an error of punctuation, after 
the bill passed both the House and the Senate, it was discovered 
that it left out the particular land dgscribed here. At the 
request of the Secretary of Agriculture, I introduced this bill 
to correct that error. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Then the lands that are privately 
owned are to be ceded—— 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. No; they are not ceded at all. 
They will simply take this whole strip of land within the 
forest reserve, so as to give the forest people control in case 
of fire. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Are there any lands here except lands in 
private ownership? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. 
acres of the 800 acres. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Those lands are now a part of the public 
domain, administered by the General Land Office? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And the bill proposes to transfer them to 
the Forest Service? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is there any payment made or any credit 
given on the books of the Government for the transfer of this 
land from the General Land Office to the Forest Service? 


Yes; about four or five hundred 
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Mr. EVANS of Montana. I do not know, but I anticipate not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the gentleman is correct. I am not 
going to object to the bill, but if there should ever come a time 
when the Federal Government or the Congress suggested that 
this 400 acres of land be taken from the Forest Service and 
given to the General Land Office or to the Park Service, the 
Forest Service would insist that they must be recompensed for 
it; that they must have some showing because of the revenue 
that would come to their bureau through this land. I have al- 
ways maintained, and I am going to emphasize it occasionally, 
that the Forest Service has no more right to take such a posi- 
tion than has the land office. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If we wanted this 400 acres turned over to 
the National Park Bureau, the Forest Service ought not to take 
the position that they have got to be paid for it any more than 
the land office should now set up such a claim in this transfer. 
It all belongs to the United States and ought to be administered 
and considered in the same way, whatever bureau it is under. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I do not think there is any doubt 
about the correctness of the position of the gentleman. I did 
not know that any bureau or department ever desired to make a 
charge for its land in such a case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described lands be, and the 
same are hereby, added to and made a part of the Helena National 
Forest, in the State of Montana, and are hereafter to be administered 
subject to the laws and regulations relating to the national forests: 
North half and south half southwest quarter section 14, and north 
half and south half southwest quarter section 22, all in township 14 
north, range 6 west, Montana meridian. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
DESERT-LAND ENTRIES IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 6809) to exempt from cancellation certain desert-land entries 
in Riverside County, Calif. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING AT CHAMPOBG, OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7983) to authorize the construction of a memorial build- 
ing at Champoeg, Oreg. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and without in any way going into the merits of the bill, I 
do not believe this kind of bill, creating a new policy on the 
part of the Government, should be taken up in this way. I am 
sure the distinguished gentleman from Oregon, influential as 
he is in this House, can easily get a rule and have the bill 
brought before the House. It is a novel departure in appropri- 
ating $125,000 for the purpose of constructing a building in a 
State for memorial purposes. I am not in the slightest way 
going into the merits of it, but I feel I should have to object 
and let the matter come up in the regular way. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be passed over without prejudice, retaining its place 
on the calendar. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection 
for that purpose, although that will only prolong the agony, I 
may say to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw ey]? 

There was no objection. 

POST-OFFICE SITE AND BUILDING AT DOVER, DEL. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8578) to sell the present post-office site and building at Dover, 
Del. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, the Government 
has the authority now to sell under general law, has it not? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. The Post Office Department is 
going to have a new building. The town is willing to furnish 
the site. Under the general act they have the authority to sell 
but not to trade, 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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Mr. COLLINS. That is hardly a difference. I have no spe- 
cial objection to the bill, but I can see very little difference in 
what is undertaken by the bill and the law as it stands now. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. The Secretary states in the re- 
port that the department would have authority under the pro- 
visions of the act of 1926 to sell the present site and building 
and acquire a new site and construct a building, but it would 
require specific legislative authority to accept another site in 
exchange or part payment for the present Federal building and 
Site. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have no objection, except I think the de- 
partment has full authority to do that now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Delaware if the present quarters are inadequate? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. It is rapidly growing so, ac- 
cording to the last inspector’s report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says it is rapidly growing 
so. Are we going to adopt the policy of authorizing an exchange 
of public buildings now suitable for postal services on the ground 
that they are going to be inadequate? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. It is all in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know the persuasive influence of the gen- 
tleman from Delaware over Secretaries, and I am afraid if the 
bill passes he will exert that wonderful power. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. I may say further that this 
building is preventing the proper development of the town. If 
it was private property, it would have been condemned years 
ago. Of course, the Secretary of the Treasury is to decide, 
and the town is offering a very desirable site if they desire to 
trade. 

Mr. 
people? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bills as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his direction, to sell the present post-office site 
and building at Dover, Del., upon such terms and conditions as he 
may deem advantageous to the Government: Provided, That he may 
accept in exchange a new site in part payment for the present site and 
building. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “direction” and insert the word 
“ discretion.” 


STAFFORD. 


Is the proposed site acceptable to the 


Absolutely. 
Is there objection? 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table 

Mr. EVANS of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to Calendar No. 224. The gentleman who ob- 
jected to that will withdraw his objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Califor- 
nia asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 224. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I question 
the propriety of returning to a bill after it has been objected to, 
simply because the gentleman who originally objected may have 
withdrawn his objection. There may have been other gentle- 
men in the Chamber who intended to object. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Let me say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that we frequently do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us have the bill reported under the 
reservation to object. 

The Clerk read the bill, H. R. 6809, to exempt from cancella- 
tion certain desert-land entries in Riverside County, Calif. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DEDICATION FOR STREET PURPOSES OF PORTION OF OLD POST-OFFICE 
SITE-AT WICHITA, KANS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
9324) to dedicate for street purposes a portion of the old post- 
office site at Wichita, Kans. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, does not the 
gentleman think there should be an amendment providing for a 
reversion in this bill? 

Mr. AYRES. If you do that, it will destroy the purpose of 
the bill. The Government gave an easement for an alley or a 
street 20 feet wide. There were 16 feet from the property 
owner on the north side and 20 feet from the Government on the 
south side of this alley, making a total of 36 feet. We will 
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begin the construction of a new Federal building there within 
a few months, and as soon as the new building is complete this 
property will be for sale, and will be sold to some institution 
or individual for business purposes, and unless this 20 feet is 
vacated, it will be detrimental in making the sale. 

Mr. COLLINS. In other words, it will make the property 
more valuable. 

Mr. AYRES. Absolutely; that is the only purpose in this 
bill—to vacate and dedicate for street purposes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The report is very meager and it is not 
in keeping with some of the very enlightening reports which 
come from the great Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. Is not this a departure from the usual custom of 
the Government, in giving the right of way or permitting its 
use for street purposes? Here it is simply dedicating for street 
purposes, 

Mr. AYRES. No; we are simply vacating and dedicating it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The bill provides: 

That there is hereby dedicated to permanent use for street purposes 
that portion of the old post-office site at Wichita, Kans. 


And then goes on and describes the land, giving it to the 
city for street purposes. 

Mr. AYRES. That is about the only way that property of 
that kind can be vacated for that purpose. You have to dedi- 
cate it for the purpose for which it is intended. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly; but there is nothing before us 
to indicate the necessity of the Federal Government giving 
away this land to Wichita, Kans. 

Mr. AYRES. The only reason for doing that is just as I have 
stated. When the Government gets ready to sell this property 
which will probably be within the next year, any business man 
buying the property will immediately want to know what has 
been done with the right of way in the north of this property. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is this the only access to the property? 

Mr. AYRES. It is on the north side; yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And there is a street on the other side? 

Mr. AYRES. There is a street on the south side and a street 
on the east side. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What we do is to buy a parcel of land—— 

Mr. AYRES. Oh, no; this land was donated to the Govern- 
ment by the property owners originally. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That is a different proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think there is a need 
of tautology in the description of the property? The bill pro- 
vides first: 


That there is hereby dedicated to permanent use for street purposes | 


that portion of the old post-office site at Wichita, Kans., described as 
follows: Lying and being in Wichita, Kans.— 


And so forth. 

Does not the gentleman believe that is surplusage? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. And I am perfectly willing 
correction be made, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enac*ed, etc., That there is hereby dedicated to permanent use 
for street purposes that portion of the old post-office site at Wichita, 
Kans., described as follows: Lying and being in Wichita, Kans., begin- 
ning at the northeast corner of lot L on Market Street, in Greiffensteins 
Reserve, Greiffensteins Addition to Wichita, running thence south on the 
west line of Market Street 20 feet to a point 4 feet north of the north line 
of the Federal building; thence west 147 feet to the west line of said 
lot L and parallel with the north line of said Federal building, which is 
also 0.2 of a foot north of the north face of buttress surrounding the 
area leading to basement of said Federal building; thence north 20 
feet to the northwest corner of said lot L; thence east 147 feet to the 
place of beginning, being the north 20 feet of lot L on Market Street in 
Greiffensteins Reserve, Greiffensteins Addition to Wichita, Kans. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Stafford: Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike 
out the words “ lying and being in Wichita, Kans.,” and in line 6 spell 
the word “ beginning” with a capital letter. 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CERTAIN DESERT-LAND ENTRIES IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. EVANS of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Calendar No, 224, H. R. 6809, to exempt from 


that this 


Is there objection to the present 
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cancellation 
Calif. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the present conditions 
the Chair will not recognize the gentleman to make a request to 
return to that at this time. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the calendar to-day, if the gentleman desires to renew 
the request, the Chair will recognize him. 

CENTRAL WAREHOUSES IN NATIONAL 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6121) to authorize the maintenance of central warehouses in 
national parks and national monuments and authorizing appro 
priations for the purchase of supplies and materials to be kept 
in said warehouses, 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be 
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County, 





certain desert-land entries in Riverside 


PARKS 


it enacted, etc., That hereafter the Secretary of the 


Interior, in 
his administration of the national parks and national monuments, is 
authorized to maintain central warehouses at said parks and monu- 
ments, and appropriations made for the administration, protection, 


maintenance, and improvement of the said parks and monuments shall 
be available for the rials to be kept in 
said central warehouses for distribution at cost to projects under specific 


purchase of supplies and mate 


appropriations, and transfers between the various 


ippropriations made 
for the national parks and national monuments 


are hereby authorized 


for the purpose of charging the cost of supplies and materials drawn 


from central warehouses maintained under this authority to the par- 
ticular appropriation benefited; and such supplies and materials as 
remain therein at the end of any fiscal year shall be continuously avail 


able for issuance during subsequent fiscal years and to be charged for 
by such transfers of funds between appropriations then current without 
decreasing in any way the appropriations made for that fiscal year: 
Provided, That supplies and materials shall not be purchased solely for 
the purpose of increasing the value of storehouse stock beyond reason- 
able requirements for current 


any fiseal year. 


With the following committee amendment: 
2, after the 
tion and handling ”’ 


“ including 


Page 2, line word “cost,” insert “including transporta- 
; and tin line 7, after the word “ 
transportation and handling” 


“ appropriations,” 


materials,” insert 
; and in line 13. after the word 
‘made for the administration, protection, main- 
tenance, and improvement of said parks and monuments for the 
year 


insert * 


fiscal 


The committee amendments were agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LANDS IN LIVE OAK NAVAL RESERVE, LA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6586) providing for the confirmation of the title of certain pur- 
chasers from the State of Louisiana of lands formerly included 
in the Live Oak naval reserve on Navy Commissioners Island, in 
St. Mary Parish, La., now abandoned. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
in order to inquire if the suggestion made by the Commissioner 
of the Land Office is sufficiently met to protect any settlers who 
may have valid settlements on this land by the proviso inserted 
by the committee? 

Mr. KEMP. The gentleman from New York is a good lawyer, 
and I am quite satisfied that his interpretation of that part of 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


the bill will be correct. Personally, | see no reason why the 
provision there is not fully sufficient. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My inquiry is made in earnest. It is to 
inquire whether the rights of valid settlers are sufficiently pro- 
tected. 

Mr. KEMP. I think they are. However, there are no set- 


tlers on the land. That provision is inserted in the interest of 
anyone who might have, or claim, adverse possession. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the commissioner under a mistaken 
idea of the facts? He seems to have in mind that there are 
settlers there who have claims. 

Mr. JENKINS. Would not this be the case? If they have 
any rights there at all they must obtain them under the laws 
of the State, and if that is the case this language would 
sufficient to preserve whatever rights they have that 
same would not be taken away from them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman is satisfied, all right. 

Mr. COLTON. The committee is satisfied. The committee 
understands that there are no rights such as the gentleman men- 
tions. This amendment was put 


80 the 


in as a protective clause in 


case there had been some rights acquired under the laws of the 
State or the Government. 
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Are there any persons holding adversely? 

Mr. COLTON. Not so far as the committee is informed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If there are and they have held for 20 
years adversely, of course, they are protected? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. It strikes me that this whole legislation ts 
very unusual. Did the committee take up this phase, that if 
there are any rights, if these people have any rights at all, 
they get them from the State of Louisiana; and if Louisiana 
had no rights to give them, why did they not just appeal to 
the United States and get their rights directly from the 
Government as they would in any other public land matters? 

Mr. COLTON. The author of the bill [Mr. Kemp] perhaps 
can answer that better than I can. 

Mr..- KEMP. I understand these lands 
Congress of 1849 and 1850 were donated to the State of 
Louisiana as swamp and overflowed lands. This particular 
tract of land was reserved under act of Congress of 1820 as a 
naval station. It was never used as a naval station. The 
Government never exercised any control of it, and finally it 
was abandoned for naval purposes, and went back to the State 
of Louisiana, 

These purchasers for whom I introduced this bill attempted 
to buy this land from the State of Louisiana, but the State of 
Louisiana was unable to give title because of this reservation. 
This act is merely to permit the State of Louisiana to exercise 
jurisdiction over this land which it ordinarily would have done 
under the act of 1850 had it not been for this reservation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is the gentleman from Louisiana right in 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. 


under the acts of 


muking the statement that the laches or inactivity on the part | 


of the Government in not building on this land resulted in the 
land going back to the State of Louisiana? 

Mr. KEMP. Yes. The State would gladly relinquish 
rights to the land if the Government should now see fit to build 
a naval station. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is my understanding correct 
that if we pass this bill and transfer this land to the State of 


Louisiana, the State of Louisiana will pass it over to private | 


individuals or corporations? 

Mr. KEMP. That is exactly what the bill proposes, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Then I shall object. 

Mr. KEMP. With the proper explanation I think the gen- 
tleman will not object. The swamp and overflowed lands in the 
several States were donated to the States by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the acts of Congress of 1849 and 1850. This 
little piece of land involved in this bill was exempted from that 
provision entirely by reason of the fact that the Secretary of 
the Navy under an order of the President withheld these lands 
for naval purposes. But the idea of using the lands for naval 
purposes was abandoned years ago, and a bill similar to this 
one passed by Congress in 1923; under the provisions of which 
some of this same land was purchased from the State of 
Louisiana by settlers. This bill is simply for the purpose of 
putting the land back in its original status, as it would have 
been had there been no reservation for naval purposes by the 
Government. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I 
Value of that land? 

Mr. KEMP. I can not answer that. 

Mr. COLTON. In other words, the bill is merely to remove 
a cloud from the title which was created by the original 
reservation ? 

Mr. KEMP. 
bill seeks to do. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
to the bill. 


understand. What is the 


Yes. That is everything in the world that the 


I believe I will have to object 


purpose of erecting a naval station there, the State of Louisiana 
certainly did not have title to the land. If this bill was 
amended so that the land should revert to the United States 
in case it was not used by the State of Louisiana or any 
municipality of that State, I would not object; but I object to 
the Government giving the title of this land to the State of 
Louisiana so that it can be sold to private individuals. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In 1820 this land was set aside. If it had 
not been reserved in 1850, the State would still have this land. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But they do not have it. 
Why should the Government turn over land to any State for 
the purpose of having the State turn it over to private 
individuals? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Lands of that kind were turned over to the 
State of Wisconsin, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. This land was never turned 
over to the State. That is admitted. Nobody seems to know 
the value of the land or size of it. It may be worth millions 
of dollars for all we know. If we had information regarding 





all | 


It does more than merely clear up the title. If | 
we reserved this land to the United States Government for the 
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the size of the land and its value, it might give us an oppor- 
tunity to withdraw the objection. I am not going to vote for 
a pig in a poke and propose to transfer land to the State of 
Louisiana or any other State in order to let them transfer it 
to some individual or corporation, particularly if we do not 
know the value or the size of the land. 

Mr. KEMP. I can tell the gentleman how to get the pig out 
of the poke. Read the report of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, Mr. C. C. Moore, the commissioner, which is 
attached to the report on the bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. This report of the commissioner is very un- 
satisfactory, in my judgment. He says: 


The State's claim was finally rejected by this office December 18, 
1913, because of the above-mentioned naval reserve. 


Mr. KEMP. Does the gentleman know why it was rejected? 

Mr. JENKINS. No. 

Mr. KEMP. Solely because this land had been reserved for 
naval purposes. 

Mr. JENKINS. 
which reads: 


Now I come down to the next paragraph, 


I do not believe the titles of persons who purchased from the State 
of Louisiana should be confirmed without the payment to the Govern- 


or 


ment of at least $1.25 per acre. 


Mr. KEMP. That is more than the Government has ever re- 
ceived for any swamp or overflowed land heretofore. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is not the point. The point is that the 
title should not be confirmed for any reason if they are not 
entitled to a title. If it is a matter of financial consideration, 
we should not just dismiss it by saying that they should pay 
$1.25 an acre. They either have a right to the land or they do 
not. If they do not, then they should buy the land or deal with 


the Government authorities as in any other case of purchase of 
public land. 


Mr. COLTON. 

Mr. KEMP. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. The $1.25 an acre is the price that is carried 
in practically all of the bills. It is a uniform charge that the 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| Government has made for all of its lands which pass to private 
| ownership and which have no higher value. 


It is merely a 
nominal price, to indicate that they pass only for a consideration, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Other persons acquiring land adjacent to 
this, direct from the Government, pay $1.25. What the com- 
mission has now in mind is to acquire it in the State, and in 
order to confirm the title, pay $1.25. 

Mr. JENKINS. I am not going to object to this bill, but this 
language, it strikes me, corroborates my position that if the 
Government has title, this bill should provide that the people 
treat with the Government and not with the State of Louisiana. 
If the Government has no title, then this bill has no business 
being here. 

Mr. COLTON. We are the Government in passing this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is to remove this cloud or discolor of 
title which the Government has caused by this naval reserve. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The Government will not re- 
ceive any money from the sale of the property. We have not 
been told yet what the value of this property is. I would like 
to ask another question. The question of a naval base has en- 
tered into this discussion. Has this bill been sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, so that the committee could receive his 
opinion as to whether or not the Navy Department has definitely 


| indicated that said department would not use the property? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. They relinquished it years ago. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What is the value 
property? 

Mr. KEMP. I could not tell you. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it an acre or is it a thou- 
sand acres? 

Mr. KEMP. There is a description given in the report. It 
says “two fractional sections.” I judge less than 640 acres. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Scnarer] asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HAWAII NATIONAL PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9183) to provide for the exercise of sole and exélusive juris- 
diction by the United States over the Hawaii National Park in 
the Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


of this 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to direct attention to one provision in this bill which, 
as I read the language, would make it a crime for anyone to 
do any damage “to any building, fence, hedge, gate, guide post,” 
and so forth, within the confines of this park, even if it was not 
done willfully. I direct the gentleman’s attention to the lan- 
guage found on page 4, beginning on line 6, “or who shall 
within said park commit any damage, injury, or spoliation to or 
upon any building,” and so forth. That language is connected 
with the antecedent language found on page 3, beginning in 
line 19: 

Any person or persons, or stage or express company, or railway com- 
pany who shall within said park commit any damage, injury, or 
spoliation to any fence— 


And so forth. 


Suppose an automobile driver, through no fault of his, should | 


run against a fence to get out of the way of some oncoming 
automobile, under this language he would commit a misde- 
meanor and be punished. There is no escape from it. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The language of this bill is 
similar to the provisions of law governing all other national 
parks in the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That has some probative value, I 
to a specific criticism, as to whether this language, even though 
it may have been incorporated in other bills providing for gov- 
ernment of national parks, may not be faulty, directing a con- 
crete instance to the gentleman, and asking for an explanation 
as to whether my position is right or wrong. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. I want to confirm what the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. Houston] has said. This is the usual language 
in such bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am aware of that. The gentleman states 
it is the fashion under legislative provisions for other national 
parks, 

Mr. COLTON. 
tional parks are being supervised under a similar law, and this 
is placed in here to give them the right to protect the property, 
including the things enumerated, that may be in the parks. It 
seems to be necessary to give this specific authority to protect 
the property. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
tion yet. 

Mr. COLTON. I will ask the gentleman if he does not believe 
the property within a park should be protected? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
this legislation. I am directing attention to one concrete in- 
stance, and yet I have not had any reply to my objection, except 
that it is in similar language to provisions with respect to other 
parks, 

Mr. COLTON. I do not see any objection to adding the word 
“willfully” there. It may not be necessary, but I can see no 
harm, 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
that amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not see any objection to it; but, as I 
understand, this kind of an offense would be interpreted in that 
way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there is no reservation of discretion in 
the enforcement officer. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In any event, in lines 19 to 21 and following, 
which the gentleman mentioned, there is similar language: “Any 
person who knows or has reason to believe.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. I am not objecting to that phrase- 
ology. I am directing objection to the language on page 4, 
because the language on page 3 is antecedent. Just before the 
word “commit,” in line 7, page 4, “or who shall within said 
park commit any damage or injury.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not think you want to go too far about 
malice. You must remember that the biggest job the Govern- 
ment has in these national-park areas is the protection of the 
wild life and the prevention of the destruction of the scenery. 
However, I think you could go as far as putting in the word 
“ willfully ” without any harm. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But that would not add anything to it. 
This provision is criminal, and unless there is proof of a crimi- 
nal intent or unless there is proof of maliciousness and will- 
fulness, of course, you could not prosecute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The language is very broad and we always 
provide that these offenses shall be willfully or maliciously 
committed, 


That is the point. I was going to suggest 
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may | 
say, but nevertheless, I am directing the gentleman’s attention | 


If the gentleman will permit, all of the na- | 


| national parks. 


The gentleman has not answered my objec- | 


i abate | 
I am not questioning the advisability of | 





. 
DAGI 
Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will yield, we will ac 
that amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, I have no further objection 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I wonder if the gentleman 
will accept another amendment? Whether, in section 7, line 8, 
the gentleman will accept an amendment so you do not include 
every criminal offense? That can be done by striking out the 
word “any,” in line 8, and inserting the word “all,” and by 
striking out the word “ not,” so it would merely apply to the 
offenses referred to in this act. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. If the gentleman wil! yield, I 
think it is desirable that the language of such provision should 
be similar to that provided for all the parks. This follows 
previous legislation, and to change it for this particular park 
only would appear to be bad policy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Furthermore, the very purpose of the act 
is to give exclusive jurisdiction in this area to the Federal 
Government, and the suggestion of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, leaving some of the jurisdiction to the Territorial gov 
ernment, would be contrary to the purpose of the act. It is 
found that better administration results if you give exclusive 


cept 


| jurisdiction to the Federal Government. 


Mr. COLTON. And especially in this particular park. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; because there has been a very serious 
situation there which we have been trying to correct. 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. I believe in States’ rights to 
a certain degree, and I do not believe we should incorporate the 
language that is embodied in section 7, which would result in 
taking away from the Territorial government the authority they 
may have in certain cases not specifically covered by the act, 
such as violations of the prohibition law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, the gentleman brings in that one 
particular thing. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
that the language in section 7 
prohibition law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The purpose of this bill is to give exclusive 
jurisdiction over this area to the Federal Government. That 
has already been done in Wyoming and Montana as to the 
Yellowstone and recently in Colorado with reference to the 
Rocky Mountain and Mesa Verde, as well as in numerous other 
The Federal Government is given exclusive 
jurisdiction as to all offenses. This bill, submitted by the gen- 
tleman to the Governor of Hawaii, is approved in this form 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If this bill is passed with 
section 7 as now incorporated in the bill, then the Territory of 
Hawaii would not bave any jurisdiction in the park area with 
reference to violations of the prohibition law? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say that this bill in its present form 
does not give the right of trial by jury to any person who may 
commit an offense within the confines of this park. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And if this bill passes and 
becomes a law, you are going to have a man tried before a com- 
missioner without having an opportunity to have a day in 
court before a jury of bis peers. I object to the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Personally, I would like to see one bill go 
through without thrashing out the question of probibition. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Well, that is involved here, 
because if this bill passes, you are going to have a prohibition 
violator tried under the Jones law before a court commissioner 
and without a trial before a jury of his peers. This bill also 
takes away from the Territory of Hawaii the right to enforce 
the laws of that Territory. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The facts show that the prohibition laws 
are enforced in the national parks. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will withhold my objection, 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. This is desired by the depart- 
ment and the National Park Service. We have gone into the 
thing and administratively we have found some difficulties in 
the actual enforcement of the law, and in order to show our 
good faith and that we are willing that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall have in the Hawaiian national park that power 
which it has in other national parks, we agree to this particular 
form so as to be consistent. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Why not accept the amend- 
ment I propose and make it impossible to give a park corm- 
missioner the right to try a violator of the prohibition law and 
send him to jail for five years without an opportunity to have 
his case tried by a jury? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. We do not anticipate the diffi- 
culty which the gentleman envisages. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This would not deprive him of the right 
to a trial by jury. 


The 
will 


gentleman 
cover 


must admit 
violations of the 
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Mr. STAFFORD. 
all minor offenses, 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. But we are now 
A violation of the Jones law as it is now is a felony, and that 
specifically answers the inquiry of the gentleman from 
consin 

Mr. COLTON. The purpose of this bill is to avoid in the 
future any question as to the jurisdiction over offenses that may 
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It does deprive a man of a trial by jury 
Or 


be committed in the park and to confer upon the Federal Gov. | 
have | 


ernment the exclusive jurisdiction over all offenses. We 
done that in almost every national park in the country, and 
this simply brings this park in harmony with the other parks 
of the country. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Without the passage of this 
bill, do I correctly understand that the Territorial government of 
Hawaii now has the jurisdiction and the right to prosecute 
these law violations? 

Mr. COLTON. That is a serious question. There has been a 
very unusual and unpleasant experience over there. A heinous 
crime was commitied, and much delay was occasioned in prose- 
cuting the culprit, due partly to there being a question of juris- 
dict We are trying to do away with any uncertainty and 
to confer exclusive jurisdiction on the Federal Government. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman believe 
that if this bill passes with section 7 as now written iu the bill 
it will be possible for a commissioner to try a_ prohibition- 
violation case, convict the man, and sentence him without the 
accused having the right of trial by jury? 

Mr. COLTON. Not at all. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. No more so than anywhere else. 

Mr. COLTON. If it is a felony, not at all. He may try him 
for a misdemeanor or a petty offense 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Then, with respect to minor 
prohibition law violations, you are getting away from dual en- 
forcement of the prohibition laws by the State and Federal 
governments if you pass this bill. 

Mr. COLTON. We have done 
other parks. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I mean, of course, within the 
park ; otherwise you would not have the bill before us here. 

Mr. COLTON. That is true. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Therefore you are accomplish- 
ing by this bill what we in Wisconsin have been condemned for 
doing by prohibition leaders, repealing our State prohibition 
law and not assuming the obligation, as the prohibitionists tell 
us, of enforcing the prohibition laws. You are doing the same 
thing in this bill, and since the dry leader, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] believes in doing that, I shall with- 
my objection. In the future, let no dry leader who sup- 
ports this bill condemn Wisconsin for repealing her State pro- 
hibition law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under a reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to direct an inquiry to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Cotton] as to the authority contained in section 8, 
and ask whether he believes the authority to arrest for minor 
offenses should be lodged in any employee of the park. The gen- 
tleman will notice that we vest such authority in any officer of 
the Government or any person employed by the United States in 
policing the reservation, and we also provide that nothing herein 
shall be construed as to prevent the arrest by any officer or 
employee of the Government. Why should we vest such author- 
ity in an employee of the Government who has not been spe- 
cially authorized to have police power? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. I am inclined to believe, without 
being able to say positively, that they already have that 
authority. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Whether they have the authority or not, 
why should a bill be passed giving that authority to mere 
employees ? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Because 
employees in such a very large area. 

Mr. COLTON. I think the gentleman 
specially deputized in all cases now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If they are deputized then the language 
following ease: 


ion 


that with respect to all the 


araw 


there are very few 


will find they are 


covers the 
Or any person employed by the United States in the policing of said 


reservation 


Why should we vest in any ordinary employee the power 
of arrest? I do not like that language. I not like such 
authority being vested in any subordinate employee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. assume that is only with respect to an 
act committed within his presence. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not necessarily. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, I say I would assume 


ao 


that. 


talking about a felony. | 


Wis- | 
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Mr. STAFFORD. We are not taking away any authority 
from those who are employed to police the reservation or 
from any official or officer, but we are seeking to, delegate such 
power to every employee. Why should we delegate the power 
of arrest to every employee of the park service? 

Mr. COLTON. Because it is so easy for them to do the 
double duty of policing the park and discharging their other 
duties. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then they would be delegated with that 
power under the language of the next provision with reference 
to policing the reservation. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
reservation, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then there . would 
authorizing a mere employee to do that. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. This is the language that has 
been used in previous bills—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have heard that before, I may say, with 
all due deference to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. And it has been felt that it would 
be wise to have a similar provision with respect to all the reser- 
vations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, we will start to have it apply to all 
the parks by changing it here. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, if this is 
stricken out I have no objection. I do not see why we should 
give this right to any employee. I do not want to be obstreper- 
ous in the matter. 

Mr. COLTON. 
which he refers? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

sut nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent the 
arrest by any officer or employee of the Government. 
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They are already policing the 


be no reason for 


Will the gentleman indicate the language to 


*age 6, lines 22 and 23: 


I object to the words “ or employee.” 

Mr. COLTON. Just the words “ or employee"? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. Then it goes on: 

Or any person employed by the United States in the policing of said 
reservation— 


And so forth. 

I have no objection to that. but I do not believe a mere em- 
ployee should be delegated such authority. 

Mr. COLTON. I do not see any objection to that, but I hope 
the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With that understanding, I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. 


ARENTZ. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 


| an employee may be a ranger, a ranger with only two weeks’ 


experience, yet that man is on the job every hour of the day 
and night and if he sees a marauder, a man who is trying to 
break down some natural wonder, why should he not have au- 
thority to take that man and bring him to headquarters? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman, with his great 
knowledge—— 

Mr. ARENTZ. Oh, no; I have not great knowledge. 

Mr. STAFFORD (continuing). Of the authority vested in 
the rangers in the public parks, know that the rangers police 
the reservation? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Of course, they do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And they come under the authority of the 


| following provision, so that the gentleman’s illustration has no 


application. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What would the gentleman say about the 
assistant superintendent? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would say the assistant superintendent 
is an officer and is covered by the other language in the section. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Is the gentleman sure he is an officer? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am quite sure. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the gentleman sure? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to get into any controversy 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman wants to strike out this 
language, and here is the situation. This is a large area and 
suppose the assistant superintendent sees an offense being com- 
mitted and protests, but the man goes ahead with his destruction 
of something that can not be restored in centuries, and then the 
assistant superintendent is held by the courts not to be an 
official, but to be an employee. I am not sure* whether the 
assistant superintendent is an official or an employee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the opinion of those who favor 
strict enforcement of all laws and the delegation of authority to 
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the National Government to enforce all laws, sumptuary and 
otherwise, I will not press my objection as to this amendment. 
| Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter sole and exclusive jurisdiction shall 
be exercised by the United States over the territory which is now or 
may hereafter be included in the Hawaii National Park in the Territory 
of Hawaii, saving, however, to the Territory of Hawaii the right to 
serve civil or criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid park 
in suits or prosecutions for or on account of rights acquired, obligations 
incurred, or crimes committed outside of said park, and saving further 
to the Territory of Hawaii all jurisdiction now existing to tax all right- 
ful subjects of taxation in respect to said park. All the laws applicable 
to places under the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States 
shall have force and effect in said park. All fugitives from justice 
taking refuge in said park shall be subject to the same laws as refugees 
from justice found in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Sec. 2. That the District Court of the United States in and for 
Territory of Hawaii shall have jurisdiction of all offenses committed 
within the boundaries of said park. 

Sec. 3. That if any offense shall be committed in the Hawaii National 
Park, which offense is not prohibited or the punishment for which is 
not specifically previded for by any law of the United States, the 
offender shall be subject to the same punishment as the laws of the 
Territory of Hawaii in force at the time of the commission of the 
offense may provide for a like offense in said Territory and no subse 
quent repeal of any such law of the Territory of Hawali shall affect any 
prosecution for said offense committed within said park. 

Sec. 4. That all hunting or the killing, wounding, capturing at 
time of any wild bird or animal, except dangerous animals when it 
is necessary to prevent them from destroying human lives or inflicting 
personal injury, is prohibited within the limits of said park; nor shall 
any fish be taken out of the waters of the park in any other way than 
by hook and line, and then only at such seasons and in such times and 
manner as may be directed by the Secretary of the Interior. That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make and publish such general rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary and proper for the management 
and care of the park and for the protection of the property therein, 
especially for the preservation from injury or spoliation of all timber, 
natural curiosities, or wonderful objects within said park, and for 
protection of 


or 
any 


the animals and birds in the park from capture or de 
struction, and to prevent their being frightened or driven from the park ; 
and he shall make rules and regulations governing the taking of fish 
from the streams or lakes in the park. within said park 
of the dead bodies, or any part thereof, of any wild bird or animal shall 
be prima facie evidence that the person or persons having the same are 
guilty of violating this act. Any person or persons, or stage or express 
company, or railway company, who knows or has reason to believe that 
they were taken or killed contrary to the provisions of this act and who 
receives for transportation any of said animals, birds, or fish so killed, 
‘aught, or taken, or who shall violate any of the provisions of this act 
or any rule or regulation that may be promulgated by the 
of the Interior with reference to the management and care of the park 
or for the protection of the property therein, for the preservation from 
injury or spoliation of timber, natural curiosities, or wonderful objects 
within said pari, or for the protection of the animals, birds, or fish in 
the park, or who shall within said park commit any damage, injury, or 
spoliation to or upon any building, fence, hedge, gate, guidepost, tree, 
wood, underwood, timber, garden, crops, vegetables, plants, land, springs, 
natural curiosities, or other matter or thing growing or being thereon 
or situated therein, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be subject to a fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing six months, or both, and adjudged pay all 
proceedings. 

Sec. 5. That all guns, traps, teams, horses, or means of transportation 
of every nature or description used by any person or persons within said 
park limits when engaged in killing, trapping, ensnaring, or capturing 
such wild beasts, birds, or animals shall be forfeited to the United 
States and may be seized by the officers in said park and held pending 
the prosecution of any person or persons arrested under charge of vio- 
lating the provisions of this act, and upon conviction under this act of 
such person or persons using said guns, traps, teams, horses, or other 
means of transportation, such forfeiture shall be adjudicated as a penalty 
in addition to the other punishment provided in this act. Such for- 
feited property shall be disposed of and accounted for by and under 
the authority of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 6. That upon the recommendation and approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior of a qualified candidate the United States District Court 
for the Territory of Hawaii shall appoint a commissioner who shall re- 
side in the park and who shall have jurisdiction to hear and act upon 
all complaints made of any violations of law or of the rules and regu- 
lations made by the Secretary of the Interior for the government of the 
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park and for the protection of the animals, birds, and fish, and objects of 


interest therein, and for other purposes, authorized by this act 
Such commissioner 





shall bave power, upon sworn information, to 
issue process in the name of the United States for the arrest of any 
person charged with the commission of any misdemeanor, or charged 


with a violation of the rules and regulations, or with a violation of any 
of the provisions of this act prescribed for the government of said pari 
and for the protection of the animals, birds, and fish in said park, and 
to try the person so charged, and, if found guilty 
and to adjudge the forfeiture prescribed 


to impose punishment 


In all cases of conviction an appeal shall lie from the judgment 
said commissioner to the United States District Court for the Territory 
of Hawaii, and the United States district court in said district shall 


prescribeethe rules of procedure and practice for said commissioner in 
the trial of cases and for appeal to said United States district court 





Sec. 7. That such commissioner shall also have power to issue process 
as hereinbefore, provided for the arrest of any person charged with th 
commission within said boundaries of any criminal offense not covered 
by the provisions of section 4 of this act, to hear the evidence intro 
duced, and if he is of opinion that probable cause is shown for holding 
the person so charged for trial shall cause such person to be safely cor 
veyed to a secure place of confinement within the jurisdiction of the 
United States District Court for the Territory of Hawaii, and certify 
a transcript of the record of his preceedings and the testimony in the 
case to said court, which court shall have jurisdiction of the ease Pro 
vided, That the said commissioner shall grant bail in all cases bailable 
under the laws of the United States or of said Territory 

Sec. 8. That all process issued by the commissioner shall be directed 
to the marshal of the United States for the district of Hawali, but 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent the arrest 
by any officer or employee of the Government or any person employed b 
the United States in the policing said reservation within said bounds 
ries without process of any person taken in the act of violating the law 
or this act or the regulations prescribed by the said Secretary as afore 
said 

See. 9 That the commissioner provided for in this act shall be paid 
an annual salary as appropriated for by Congress, payable quarterly 
Provided, That the said commissioner shall reside within exterior 
boundaries of said Hawnii National Park at a place to be designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior: And provided further, That all fees, costs, 
and expenses collected by the commissioner shall be disposed of as pro 
vided in section 11 of this act 

Sec. 10. That all fees, costs, and expenses arising in cases under this 
act and properly chargeable to the United States shall be certified, ap 
proved, and paid as are like fees Sts, and expenses in the courts of 
the United States 

Sec. 11 ‘hat all fines and costs imposed and collected shall be 
deposited by said commissioner of the United States, or the marshal 
of the United States collecting the same, with the clerk of the United 
States District Court for the Territory of Hawaii. 

Sec. 12. That the Secretary of the Interior shall notify, in writing, 
the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii of the passage and approval of 
this act and of the fact that the United States assumes police jurisdk 
tion over said park 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 2. strike out, after the word “ Hawaii,” the following 
“All jurisdiction now existing to tax all rightful subjects of taxation 
in respect to said park” and insert the following rhe right to tax 
persons and corporations, their franchises, and property on the lands 


included in said park.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I had an amen!ment 
bill which it was agreed should be offered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was hot aware 
for an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


to that 


of any agreement 


I beg the pardon of the Chair, but I 


sug- 

gested an amendment, and it was agreed that I should offer it 
to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without jection, all proceedings for the 


engrossment and third reading and the passage of the bill will 
be vacated. 
There was no objection 
Mr. STAFFORD. Now, 
amendment : 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 


Page 4, line 7, before the word “ commit,” insert the word “ willful 
The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. Starrorp: Page 4, line 7, before the word “ com- 


mit,” insert the word “ willful.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


IMPROPER PRACTICE BEFORE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 699) to prevent fraud, deception, or improper 
practice in connection with business before the United States 
Patent Office, and for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person to prac 
tice, describe himself or hold himself out, or permit himself to be de- 
scribed or held out, as a patent agent or patent attorney, unless he is 
duly recognized to practice before the United States Patent Office in 
accordance with the provisions of section 487 of the Revised Statutes 
(title 35, ch. 1, sec. 11, U. S. C.). It shall further be unlawful for 
any person who is nct so recognized, or, who, having been so recognized, 
been subsequently disbarred, to in any manner convey the im- 
that he together with any other person or 
has, or maintains an oflice of any kind for 
prosecuting applications for patents, or for compensation 
to act or practice as a patent agent, patent attorney, or counselor with 
respect to matters relating to patents before the United States Patent 
Omc Provided, That nothing in this act shall prevent any attorney 
legally admitted to practice law in any State or Territory of the 
States, unless he has been disbarred from practice before the 
Office, from any client as to patent matters, or co- 
registered patent attorney in obtaining a pat- 
as counsel in any patent litigation Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this section shall upon conviction be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
to exceed six months, or both. This section shall not apply to clerks or 
others supervised by persons duly admitted to practice before the United 
States Patent Office, nor shall this section apply to any qualified engi- 
other scientific person, when performing technical, 
other nonlegal services in connection with patents or 
applications for patents, unless such person holds himself out as prac- 
ticing or qualified to practice before the Patent Office, or unless he has 
been disbarred from practice before said Patent Office. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for a corporation or an association 
to be admitted to practice before the United States Patent Office and 
it shall be unlawful for a corporation or association to practice, describe 
itself, or hold itself out or permit itself to be described or held out as 
a patent agent or a patent attorney, or in any manner convey the im- 
pression that it has, owns, conducts, or maintains an office of any kind 
for preparing or prosecuting applications for patents for any person 
other than itself. Any corporation or association violating the pro- 
visions of this section shall upon conviction be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and fined not more than $5,000, and any officer, trustee, 
agent, member, or employee of such corporation or associa- 
tion who directly or indirectly engages in any of the herein prohibited 
acts in behalf of the corporation or association or assists such corpora- 
tion or association to do such prohibited acts shall upon conviction be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and fined not more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not to exceed six months, or both. The fact that any such 
trustee, or director or member or employee shall be duly and 
regularly admitted to practice before the United States Patent Office 
shall not be held to permit or allow any such corporation or association 
to do the acts prohibited herein, nor shall such fact be a defense in a 
trial of any mentioned herein for the violation of this 
section. This shall not prohibit a corporation or association 
from employing an attorney or attorneys in and about its own imme- 
diate affairs or the affairs of organizations owned or controlled by it 
before the United States Patent Office. 

Sec. 3. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent 
a corporation or association from furnishing to any person admitted to 
practice before the United States Patent Office such information or such 
clerical services in and about his professional work as, except for the 
provisions of this section, may be allowable: Provided, That at all times 
the receiving such information or such services shall main- 
tain full professional and direct responsibility to his clients for the 
information and services so received. But no corporation shall] be per- 
mitted to render any services which can not lawfully be rendered by a 
person not admitted to practice before the United States Patent Office 
ner to solicit directly or indirectly professional employment for any 
persons so admitted, 

Sec. 4. That after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful for 
any person who may hereafter be duly registered to practice in the 
Patent Office, thereafter to hold himself out as a patent attorney, 
patent lawyer, patent solicitor, or patent counselor unless he is legally 
admitted to practice law in a State or Territory of the United States or 
its dependencies, or in the District of Columbia, or in the Panama 
Canal Zone; and any person so violating this act shall, upon conviction, 
be deemed guilty of a nnisdemeanor and fined not more than $1,000 or 
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imprisoned not to exceed six months: Provided, That this section shall 
not apply to persons registered to practice before the Patent Office at 
the time of the approval of this act. 

Sec. 5. That any violation of this act shall be prosecuted in any court 


having jurisdiction of crimes within the district in which said violation 
shall be committed. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I am. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this is a bill 
which three times has passed the House unanimously. The 
purpose of the bill is to prevent fraud and deception on in- 
ventors throughout the country by persons holding themselves 
out to be patent agents or patent attorneys. 

We have one notable instance called to the attention of the 
committee where a poor man who could hardly read or write 
paid $1,500 to a supposed patent attorney to get a patent, with 
the result that eventually there was no patent granted and the 
$1,500 was lost. 

The object of the bill is to create a real patent bar, amenable 
to the jurisdiction of the United States courts. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the bill deal with promiscuous ad- 
vertising for business by patent attorneys throughout the 
country? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is precisely one object of the bill. At 
the present time persons who have no standing before the Patent 
Office and are not patent lawyers advertise for business. Poor, 
innocent people are deceived into believing that the persons 
advertising are patent lawyers and that the buildings shown in 
the advertisements are their offices. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. To what extent do you control that? 
I was hoping you would cut it out altogether. 

Mr. PERKINS. You can not cut it out altogether, but the 
bill provides that no one unauthorized under the law shall 


hold himself out as a patent agent or patent attorney. 
It also puts the matter within the jurisdiction of the United 


States court rather than leaving it entirely to the Patent Office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill excepts corporations or associa- 
tions that employ attorney or attorneys in or about their own 
particular affairs. I thought that perhaps the exception should 
be further extended so as to include any person permitted to 
practice before the Patent Office. 

Mr. PERKINS. It is not necessary to include that as an 
exception, because any person admitted to practice before the 
Patent Office is not affected by this bill. The object of the 
clause referred to is to clarify the meaning of the bill that 
corporations who carry their own patent attorneys may continue 
to employ them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And on page 5 the provisions of the law 
will apply to a State or Territory of the United States and its 
dependencies, and to the District of Columbia and the Panama 
Canal Zone, while on page 2 of the bill the law is made to apply 
to any attorney who is legally admitted to practice law in any 
State or Territory of the United States. Why should the 
phraseology not be alike in both places? 

Mr. PERKINS. The proviso on page 2 is that nothing in the 
act shall prevent any attorney who is legally permitted to prac- 
tice law in any State or Territory of the United States, unless 
he has been disbarred from practice before the Patent Office, 
from advising any client as to patent matters, and so forth. 
The proviso in section 4 to which the gentleman called attention 
is that after the passage of the act it shall be unlawful for any 
person who may hereafter be duly registered to practice in the 
Patent Office thereafter to hold himself out as a patent attorney, 
patent lawyer, patent solicitor, or patent counsellor unless he is 
legally permitted to practice law in a State or Territory of the 
United States or its dependencies, or in the District of Columbia, 
or in the Panama Canal Zone. The inclusion is somewhat 
broader, I admit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought that the particular language 
should be incorporated also on page 2, and that there the law 
should not be restricted to applying only to States and Terri- 
tories. ° 

Mr. PERKINS. Perhaps the draftsman of the bill might have 
included it. I do not see that there is any hardship on anyone 
by having the language a little different. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. In any event, under a motion to suspend 


the rules we can not amend the bill. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


Mr. ABERNETHY. 
further? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think one of the worst practices that 
we had to contend with are these patent attorneys and pension 
attorneys writing all over the country soliciting business. Under 
our bar associations an attorney who does that would be dis- 
barred. I wish the gentleman and his committee would give 
serious attention to that practice which I think is harmful, and 
certainly not in accord with the ethics of a great profession 
like that of the law. 

Mr. PERKINS. If this bill be passed it will go a long dis- 
tance toward preventing the objectionable things the gentleman 
from North Carolina has in mind. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. As I understand the 
time any man might hold himself out as 
the patent department, when he really has no authority to 
practice before that department. Under this bill it is proposed 
to make it a penalty for anyone to hold himself out as a 
patent lawyer or an agent who has not met the requirements 
of the Patent Office? 

Mr. PERKINS. Precisely. 

Mr. JENKINS. Suppose a corporation or an individual is 
in the habit of having a representative here before the patent 
department who is not a lawyer. Does this prevent that per- 
son from continuing such an agent or representative in his 
employ to make investigations and reports? 

Mr. PERKINS. This does not prevent anyone from em- 
ploying a person to make investigations and report, and no 
concern whether a corporation or otherwise has a right under 
this bill to employ a person to act as a patent attorney unless 
he is admitted as a patent attorney. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman from North Carolina raises 
a question as to whether this bill reaches the men who 
advertise. 

Mr. PERKINS. It will not reach all of the advertisers, but 
it will reach many persons who are advertising that they are 
patent lawyers or solicitors who are not such. It will 
prevent general advertising by duly admitted attorneys. 

Mr. JENKINS. That has to be controlled by the ethics of 
the profession? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes; but this will prevent a large part of 
the advertising which is false and fraudulent, in which persons 
who are not patent attorneys or patent solicitors pretend to be 
such, and hold themselves out to the public to be such, and 
draw large amounts of money from the public every year. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Looking at section 4, it seems that, 
if the bill is enacted, anyone who is at the time of its passage 
registered with the Patent Office as an attorney can continue 
to practice. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is true. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. After the passage of the bill only 
those will be admitted to the roll as attorneys qualified to 
practice in the Patent Office who have been legally admitted 
to practice law in a State or Territory, and so forth. 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Which means that after the passage 
of the bill no one can become a patent attorney who has not 
passed a pretty rigid bar examination. Does not the gentleman 
think that a great many men are qualified to engage in patent 
practice who are altogether outside of what is required of a 
general practitioner? 

Mr. PERKINS. I agree that there is quite a distinction 
between practicing law generally and practicing patent law, 
but there must be sometime and somewhere a patent bar 
established. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I might think that the duty would 
be placed on the Patent Office itself to determine who are 
qualified to practice in that particular field. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Nothing prevents a man practicing as a 
patent agent. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
attorney? 

Mr. CRAMTON. He must not give the impression that he 
is an attorney, but he can handle business before the Patent 
Office without being a patent attorney. 


gentleman yield? 


law, at the present 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That does not quite answer the 
question I raised. I am in entire sympathy with the proposal 
to prevent fraud of any kind, but here in Washington City 
to-day I understand there are men practicing before various 
Government agencies, as for instance, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, and I be- 
lieve the Treasury Department, who are not required to have 
the qualifications of a general practitioner who must 
studied in a very extensive field. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cram- 
TON] has in his statement indicated the purpose of this bill, 
which is to prevent a man from practicing as a lawyer or solici- 
tor when he is not an attorney nor a solicitor. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think the gentleman from New 
Jersey is on the right track, but I do not think he will succeed 
in getting rid of this abuse until he stops this practice of men 
advertising all over the country, and I hope the Pension Com- 
mittee will stop all this business of men coming here and bring- 
ing in claims of a character which the average lawyer can not 
undertake to do without being disbarred from practice. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is the kind of a bill that we are trying 
to pass to-day. It does not go to the full length, but it goes in 
the right direction. 

Mr. BRIGGS. May I ask the gentleman from New Jersey if 
the Patent Office has a list of lawyers who are practicing and 
which is available to the public? 

Mr. PERKINS. There is a list in the Patent Office of agents 
and lawyers who have the right to practice before that office. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Like other Members of Congress, I am in con- 
stant receipt of inquiries about patent lawyers practicing be 
fore the Patent Office. 1 understand that for a while the Com- 
missioner of Patents had no objection to giving a list of such 
patent attorneys as his office would be willing to recommend, 
but he now objects to giving out a list of attorneys who are 
regarded by him as reputable lawyers practicing before the 
bureau. They do not carry out that former practice now. I 
think it would be a mighty good thing for the Patent Office to 
get out a list of reputable lawyers practicing before that office 
and have such a list published in convenient form for the 
public. They should see to it that all who are practicing 
before that office should be reputable lawyers. 

Mr. PERKINS. You can readily see why the Patent Office 
can not recommend lawyers. You can see that if it did that it 
would be subject to criticism by patent attorneys who were not 
on the recommended list. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But if they were not reputable lawyers they 


have 


| ought not to be permitted to practice before the department. 
| There ought to be a list, so that the people would have reason- 


able assurance that the lawyers practicing before the depart- 
ment are reputable lawyers in good standing. 

Mr. PERKINS. It would not be quite fair for the Patent 
Office to get up only a partial list. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is what I am talking about, so as not to 
have Tom, Dick, and Harry indiscriminately calling themselves 
lawyers and without ability or responsibility practicing before 
that department. But if they could publish a complete list of 
reputable lawyers the people could be assured that they would 
receive at least some value for the compensation which these 
lawyers get for their service. 

Mr. PERKINS. The making of such a list might give out the 
impression that the attorneys mentioned on that list had the 
inside track. The Patent Office is being conducted with the 
view of treating all practitioners on an equal footing. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand that: but at the same time the 
names of lawyers who practice at the bar are readily accessible, 
and attorneys should not be permitted to practice before the Pat- 
ent Office unless they are capable and lawyers of good reputation, 
I think the Patent Office ought to be circunrspect in looking into 
the qualifications of lawyers, both as to their character and 
ability; and such as do not conre up to that standard should not 
be allowed to practice. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sin is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York five minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this bill is very desirable 
and its purpose is to prevent fraud and imposition. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to eliminate or regulate fakers and impostors. 
It will give no trouble to reputable attorneys of good standing. 
But the bill does not go far enough. I am sorry we have not 
the opportunity to perfect it. Let me call the attention of the 
House to section 4. That will not give full protection. That 
will afford opportunity for misrepresentation. I know condi- 


The gentleman from Wiscon- 
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tions in the large cities. Conditions are quite different than in 
small towns where everybody knows everybody else. Before a 
man can give himself out as a practicing attorney he must be 
admitted to the bar. Section 4 permits a patent lawyer to 
represent himself as an attorney if he is admitted to the bar 
of any State or Territory regardless of where he may have his 
office. That is most unsatisfactory. He should be admitted to 
practice in the State where his office is located. The type of 
unfit men who represent themselves as lawyers might go down 
to the Canal Zone or up into Alaska and become what our 
friend Dan SuTHeRLAND calls a “ sock-in-the-eye lawyer.” 
Under this bill a man without the required qualifications can 
go into a State and hold himself out as an attorney. He can 
hold himself out as a patent attorney, put out his shingle with 
the word “patent” in very small letters and as an attorney in 
big letters. This bill puts him in a position to practice the very 
deception the bar of nearly every State has been endeavoring 
to prevent. 

I submit, gentlemen, that it is not fair to States having high 
requirements for admission to practice, as we have in New York, 
as the gentleman has in New Jersey, and as the gentleman has 
in Michigan, to open this avenue and permit a man to hold him- 
self out as an attorney because he is a patent attorney, and 
because he has been admitted to practice down in the Canal 
Zone or up in Alaska, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the gentleman does not quite pic- 
ture the situation correctly. This section 4 is a sort of by- 
product of the bill. It is not the big feature of the bill. But 
suppose I am admitted to practice in the State of Michigan. 
I come to the city of New York and open an office to practice 
patent law. Iam not interested in the courts of New York. I 
am a lawyer, and under this provision, if admitted to practice 
before the Patent Office, I can call myself a patent attorney. 
Why should I be required to secure admission to practice in 
New York State? My law office is there. The suggestion of 
the gentleman would require me to do that. By reason of my 
admission in Michigan I can fairly easily become admitted to the 
Federal courts in the city of Washington, and an appeal in a 
patent case from the Patent Office is placed in certain Federal 
courts in Washington. I am entitled to practice in those courts. 
That is all that is necessary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But this gives a man a right to call 
himself an attorney. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I get that anyway. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If he is given the right to call himself 
an attorney, then consideration for the State in which he prac- 
tices should make him comply with the requirements of law of 
that State. A person may represent himself as an attorney 
when as a matter of fact he is not admitted to the bar. We 
may go after him under the State law, and he will say, “I have 
a right to call myself an attorney; the Congress of the United 
States gives me the right.” That is my objection to section 4. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I might emphasize this to the gentleman: 
Everything that the gentleman complains of as being possible 
after this becomes law, exists to-day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That man, without having been admitted 
to practice in any court, can open an office in New York City 
and put up a sign “patent attorney” without ever having 
been admitted to practice in any court. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am in sympathy with the bill. There 
is great need for it. But, if we are going to do a job, let us 
do it right, and you are not helping us in New York or in any 
of the States having high requirements by the loophole con- 
tained in section 4. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I yield the gentleman from 
New York two minutes more. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You are not helping us in New York 
or in any of these States having high requirements if you pro- 
vide that he may be admitted down in the Canal Zone or in 
any State having very low standards of requirements for ad- 
mission to the bar, and permit that man to call himself an 
attorney, simply because he is admitted to practice in the 
Patent Office. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will not the gentleman agree that practically 
all of the patent business of the country is done in three or four 
large cities? Would not the amendment which the gentleman 
suggests result in a complete wiping out of all the business that 
any patent attorney has in any small town and concentrating it 
more and more in the big cities? 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. I would not think so. In fact, it would 
have a tendency to send to the small towns men who could not 
qualify in the cities of States having strict requirements for the 
privilege of practicing law. 

Mr. JENKINS. I am an attorney in a small town. I do not 
practice patent law at all; but if I should have a case, I would 
constantly be in danger if I wanted to present that case in New 
York or Chicago of having to go there and qualify under the 
laws of that State. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If a lawyer has an office in a State and 
desires to call himself an attorney, he should be made to qualify 
in that State. 

Mr. JENKINS. But I will be practicing in the United States 
court, where the rules of practice are the same in Chicago as 
in my section. Why should I have to go there and be admitted 
to the bar in that State? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will not accomplish the 
purpose he has in mind by section 4. The rest of the bill is 
very good. I would suggest an amendment, if this bill were 
open to amendments, requiring an attorney to qualify as such in 
the State where he practices. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise more than anything 
else to continue the discussion that was suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia |Mr. Moors]. I ask the attention of the 
author of the bill and the gentleman who is supporting the bill. 

The gentleman stated in his reply to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore] that a patent agent would be authorized 
under this law to practice before the department. I do not so 
understand the bill. I understand that the purpose of this bill 
is to bar any person who is not an attorney, other than those 
who are at present registered, unless they are qualified attor- 
neys, admitted to the bar of some State or Territory. I question 
very much the advisability of having the right limited only to 
members of the bar of the various States. Every lawyer present 
knows that it requires special qualifications of a high technical 
order to qualify as a patent attorney. A man must be versed 
either in mechanical engineering or physical engineering or the 
details of some sort of engineering. I am in hearty sympathy 
with the provisions of this bill, which seeks to get rid of the 
shyster practitioner. There are many of them. The public has 
suffered by reason of their practices, but I question whether the 
great number of examiners in the Patent Office, who pass their 
probationary period as examiners and who are not members of 
the bar, not versed in the technique of corporation law or plead- 
ing or of the various other branches that qualify a lawyer to 
practice, would be able in any way to qualify under the terms of 
this provision; and yet they are the very men who are entitled 
to qualify as patent attorneys. 

Men come here from college and take employment in the 
Patent Office as examiners. They serve a probationary period 
for a number of years and get acquainted with the Patent 
Office practice and go out in the field. If they are reputable 
persons they should be certified to practice before the Patent 
Office; but they would not be permitted to practice, under the 
terms of this bill, unless they have the qualifications as a mem- 
ber of the bar of some State. Those qualifications are be- 
coming more and difficult—in many States it being necessary for 
the applicant to have been graduated from a creditable law 
school. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. Your objection is that it is too difficult to 
get admitted, and the objection of the gentleman from New 
York is that it is too easy to get admitted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not agree with the position of the 
gentleman from New York at all. I think there are certain 
qualifications that are necessary to practice in the Patent Office. 
The qualifications that are required of members of the bar are 
not all-prevading. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 


Mr. CRAMTON. As to this matter of the right of a person 
to practice under this bill who is not admitted to practice gen- 
erally in the courts, the gentleman will notice that on page 1, 
line 3, the reference is to a patent agent or patent attorney, but 
when it comes to section 4, forbidding anyone to practice as a 
patent attorney, patent lawyer, patent solicitor, or patent 
counselor, nothing is said about a patent agent, and a man who 
has not been admitted to practice in the courts generally can be 
admitted under this bill to practice as a patent agent before the 
Patent Office. The purpose is to prevent the use of that word 
which signifies a standing he has not had. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Under section 2 a man may be a patent 
agent and duly authorized to practice as a patent agent in the 
Patent Office. That may be done. But, as indicated by the 
gentleman from Michigan, under section 4 he can not hold him- 
self out to be a lawyer, attorney, solicitor, or counselor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand the gentleman’s 
position, even after this bill becomes a law he may still be 
registered as a patent agent and practice before the Patent 
Office in the presentation of patent applications. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man two additional minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But he can not hold himself out as a 
patent attorney. Is that the fact? 

Mr. PERKINS. No; I think that after the passage of this 
act he must be admitted somewhere as a lawyer, as an attorney, 
or a solicitor before he can be admitted as a patent attorney or 
solicitor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
agent? 

Mr. PERKINS. No; unless he is now admitted as such. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That brings up the very question I ad- 
vanced and the very point at issue between the author of the 
bill and the sponsor of the bill. I was under the impression 
that hereafter a person in order to practice before the Patent 
Office must be admitted to practice before some bar of a State. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is my understanding. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will correct myself. He may be admitted 
to act as a patent agent, but after the passage of this act no 
one who is not admitted to the bar generally can hold himself 
out to be a patent attorney, patent lawyer, patent solicitor, or 
patent counselor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A person without being a member of the 
bar may be registered as a patent agent to practice before the 
Commissioner of Patents? 

Mr. PERKINS. He may. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
every court has the right to regulate the practice before it, and 
for fraudulent conduct on the part of an attorney can disbar 
that attorney from practicing in that court. That is true of 
the Patent Office of the United States. You can not be ad- 
mitted except on certain conditions to practice before that 
office. Having been admitted, if you are convicted of fraud 
or other improper conduct, you can be removed from the rolls. 
There is greater need of having good faith on the part of at- 
torneys in patent law than generally, because there is so much 
of it carried on in the way of mail-order business and in 
remote communities. 

Any man is authorized under the law to handle his own case 
in the Patent Office without an attorney. Now, here is what 
happens. Certain individuals who have been disbarred from 
practicing in the Patent Office or who could not be admitted to 
practice continue to practice in that office in this way: I make 
an application for a patent and see the advertisement of John 
Jones a thousand miles away asking for my business, or I see 
a corporation, some altruistic outfit. I employ them to handle 
my case, but they can not appear in the Patent Office, so the 
case is filed in my name, the Patent Office writes to me, I turn 
the correspondence over to them, and they handle it. While all 
the correspondence goes to my address, this faker is actually 
handling the case, and in that way they evade the present law. 

I had a case where an organization took the case of a man 
in my district, and they milked this poor old fellow, who wanted 
to send his girl to college, out of $1,500 without giving him 
anything in return. When I took it up with the Patent Office 
I found the Patent Office did not know anything about this 
organization. They could not discipline that organization. A 
lawyer was handling the business before them, a man properly 
admitted, but who denied knowing anything about the fraud, 
and hence he could not be disciplined as he could not be shown 
to have had any relations with my constituent. 

So this bill is devised to prevent anybody from soliciting 
patent business to handle before the Patent Office unless the 
man who solicits the business is authorized himself to go before 
the Patent Office and look after it. That does not seem to be 
radical or unfair, and that is the big feature of this bill. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLOGM. That is a part of the law at the present time, 
is it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentle- 


Will he be able to practice as a patent 
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Mr. BLOOM. No one can appear before the Patent Office 
unless he is a registered patent attorney or agent; is not that 
right? 

Mr. CRAMTON. But he can advertise all over the United 
States for business and pick up poor fellows like the man in my 
district who lost the $1,500. 

Mr. BLOOM. I am in sympathy with the idea of the bill, 
and the only thing I want to bring out before the Members is 
that this is the same as the law at the present time, except that 
a man can not by subterfuge come in and act as a patent 
attorney or patent agent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It gives them no authority to disbar a man 
that does not exist now. Under this bill a man must be ad- 
mitted to practice in the Patent Office and be in a position to 
handle the business. He can not hold himself before the people 
of the country as being in a position to handle the business 
unless he is actually in that position. 

Mr. BLOOM. The idea is that after they have been disbarred 
by the Patent Office they hire people to solicit business for them 
indirectly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And they continue to advertise themselves. 
After being disbarred or after resigning for fear of being dis- 
barred, they go ahead soliciting business in the newspapers of 
the country just the same as ever. 

I think this covers the purpose of the bill and will cause the 
bill to meet with the approval of the House. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
one minute. After listening to the presentation of the case by 
members of the committee reporting the bill I have reached a 
conclusion to support and vote for this bill and unless some 
other Member desires the remaining time which I have, under 
my demand for a second, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 


tleman from New Jersey [Mr. PERKINS] to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. 

The question was taken and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE TRADE-MARK ACT 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 10076) to amend sections 476, 482, and 
4934 of the Revised Statutes, sections 1 and 14 of the trade- 
mark act of February 20, 1905, as amended, and section 1(b) 
of the trade-mark act of March 19, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, That section 476 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (U. 8S. C., title 35, sec. 2), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 476. There shall be in the Patent Office a Commissioner of 
Patents, one first assistant commissioner, two assistant commissioners, 
and nine examiners in chief, who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The first assistant 
commissioner and the assistant commissioners shall perform such duties 
pertaining to the office of commissioner as may be assigned to them, 
respectively, from time to time by the Commissioner of Patents. All 
other officers, clerks, and employees authorized by law for the office shall 
be appointed by the Secretary of Commerce upon the nomination of the 
Commissioner of Patents, in accordance with existing law.” 

Sec. 2. Section 482 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. 8. C., 
title 35, sec. 7), is hereby amended by substituting the words “ assistant 
commissioners” for the words “assistant commissioner, 
with the provisions of section 1 of this bill. 

Sec. 3. Section 4934 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C 
title 35, sec. 78), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4934. The following shall be the rates for patent fees: 

“On filing each original application for a patent, 
cases, $25, and $1 for each claim in excess of 20. 

“On issuing each original patent, except in design cases, 
for each claim in excess of 20. 

“In design cases: For 3 years and 6 months, $10; for 7 years, $15; 
for 14 years, $30. 

“On every application for the reissue of a patent, $30 

“On filing each disclaimer, $10. 

“On an appeal for the first time from the primary examiners to the 
Board of Appeals, $15. 

“On every appeal from the examiner of interferences to the Board of 
Appeals, $25. 

“For uncertified printed copies of specifications and drawings of 
patents, 10 cents per copy: Provided, That the Commissioner of Patents 
may supply public libraries of the United States with such copies as 
published, for $50 per annum: Provided further, That the Commissioner 
of Patents may exchange copies of United States patents for those of 
foreign countries. 

“For copies of records made by the Patent Office, excluding printed 
copies, 10 cents per hundred words. 


etc., 


” 


in conformity 


except in design 
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“ For each certificate, 50 cents. 

“For recording every assignment, agreement, power of attorney, or 
other paper not exceeding six pages, $3; for each additional two pages 
or less, $1; for each additional patent or application included or in- 
volved in one writing, where more than one is so included or involved, 
50 cents additional. 

“ For copies of drawings, the reasonable cost of making them.” 

Sec. 4. That sections 1 and 14 of the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the registration of trade-marks used in commerce with foreign 
nations or among the several] States or with Indian tribes, and to 
protect the same,” approved February 20, 1905, as amended (U. 8. C., 
title 15, sec. 81); and section 1 (b) of the act of March 19, 1920, 
entitled “An act to give effect to certain provisions of the convention 
for the protection of trade-marks and commercial names, made and 
signed in the city of Buenos Aires, in the Argentine Republic, August 
20, 1910, and for other purposes” (U. 8. C., title 15, sec. 109) are 
hereby amended by providing that the fee for registration of trade- 
marks and renewals of registrations shall be $15. 

Sec. 5. The money required for the Patent Office each year, com- 
mencing with the fiscal year 1932, shall be appropriated by law out of 
the revenues of that office, except as otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 6. The Commissioner of Patents is hereby authorized to an- 
nually destroy or otherwise dispose of all the files and papers belonging 
to all abandoned applications which have been on file for more than 
20 years. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect upon the date of its enactment, 
except that sections 3 and 4 shall take effect on the ist day of June, 
1930, 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 

The SPEAKER. 
to the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not. I am demanding a second 
merely for the purpose of having the gentleman from New 
Jersey explain the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does any gentleman opposed to the bill de- 
sire recognition? If not, the Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the purpose of this bill is to permit the Patent Office to catch 
up with its work. In effect, it raises the cost of the application 
$5 and the cost of the final patent $5 and makes a few other 
small changes in the charges of the Patent Office. 

At the present time the Patent Office is running a deficit of 
something like $600,000 a year and is seven or eight months 
behind in its work. Under an act which was recently passed 
by this House, and which, for its operation will depend upon 
the passage of this bill, 110 additional examiners and 30 addi- 
tional clerks were put on in the Patent Office in order to catch 
up with the work. 

You can all understand that when a man has what he thinks 
is a valuable invention, and makes application for a patent and 
has to wait 3 or 4 or 6 months, or even longer, the cost to him 
is not the original fee of $25 that he pays, but the long wait- 
ing and the disappointment involved. The object of this bill is 
merely to raise the fee $5, and as I have stated, make some 
other slight changes so that the 110 additional examiners and 
the 30 additional clerks may be put on, in order that the Patent 
Office may catch up with its work; not only will the bill have 
this effect, but it will wipe out the deficit in operating the Pat- 
ent Office and produce a small revenue. 

In the granting of patents the Government grants a monopoly, 
and there is no reason why the person who is purchasing a 
monopoly should not pay fully for it. The applicant should be 
willing to pay for the service, and the chief quarrel that the 
public now has with the Patent Office is the long delay in act- 
ing upon applications. If we pass this bill it will shorten the 
time within which patents are acted upon and will wipe out the 
deficit of over $600,000 now accruing annually in the Patent 
Office. This will satisfy the public, and no one will pay for it 
except the man who is applying for and obtaining a patent. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. As I recall, there was no protest to 
the committee from anybody on the raising of these fees. 

Mr. PERKINS. No; no one has appeared before the com- 
mittee who was not more anxious to have more rapid action in 
the Patent Office rather than to save $5. 

Mr. STAFFORD and Mr. BLOOM rose. 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield first to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, 


Is a second demanded? 
Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 
Is the gentleman from Wisconsin opposed 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I direct the gentleman’s attention to sec- 
tion 4 purporting to amend some acts which are confirmatory 
of conventions entered into with other nations, and I wish to 
inquire of the gentleman whether these conventions or treaties 
— any fees for the registration of trade-marks and the 

e. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman means in foreign countries? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In section 4 we are proposing to amend a 
certain act giving effect to certain provisions of a convention 
for the protection of trade-marks and commercial names entered 
into at the city of Buenos Aires on August 20, 1910. In this 
particular you are increasing the fee to $15. Is the gentleman 
proposing to change the convention in that particular? 

Mr. PERKINS. Not at all; this merely raises the fee from 
$10 to $15. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the original convention provide that 
the fee shall be $10? 

Mr. PERKINS. No; I think it is wholly a matter within our 
jurisdiction and this bill does not in any way affect that 
convention. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire further whether we have 
any treaties or conventions with other nations in which the fees 
to be charged by our Government for the issuance of patents 
to their natives are fixed? 

Mr. PERKINS. I think I am safe in saying that we have 
not; at any rate, we have none that will be affected by this bill. 
Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. Can the gentleman tell how long the present 
schedule of fees has been in vogue? 

Mr. PERKINS. It has been in force a long while. 
tell exactly how long. 

Mr. JENKINS. There has not been any change since war 
times, for instance? 

Mr. BLOOM. We raised them on copyrights. 

Mr. PERKINS. We raised some on the copyrights but none 
on the patent rights. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand the theory of the bill, it 
is that the fees will be increased, and that then more liberal 
appropriations are to be made so that the Patent Office can have 
sufficient personnel to keep the work current. 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes; and I am informed an appropriation 
has already been authorized. 

Mr. BLOOM. In line with the question that the gentleman 
asked, what assurance is there that the salary of the examiners 
will be increased according to the raise on the price of the 
patent? 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, we are getting more examiners, but not 
increasing the pay. 

Mr. BLOOM. At a higher salary? 

Mr. PERKINS. I do not think that the examiners are ade- 
quately paid. The trouble is that the Patent Office to-day has 
difficulty in keeping the examiners at the salaries they are get- 
ting. By this measure we are putting on more examiners, not 
increasing salaries. 

Mr. BLOOM. The Patent Office can not secure examiners at 
the salary they are paying to-day. 

Mr. PERKINS. We can get them, but we can not keep them. 

Mr. BLOOM. Why not increase the salaries of the examiners, 
so that the examiners will not leave? 

Mr. PERKINS. I agree to that, but that will have to be taken 
care of in another bill. The bill I am trying to pass to-day is 
to provide more examiners and more clerks, in order that we 
may catch up with the work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice there is no provision relating to 
the continued publication of the Official Gazette. I remember 
that for years I have received a copy of that publication. I had 
no personal use for it. There is a demand for it among patent 
attorneys. Here we are providing for certain copies of specifi- 
cations of patents to be furnished public libraries at certain 
yearly rates. Has the committee given any consideration to 
the distribution of the Official Gazette? 

Mr. PERKINS. Not in connection with this bill. I think all 
Members of Congress receive the publication you have men- 
tioned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I stated I receive a copy, but I do not 
know what to do with it. The expense of printing it is an added 
burden on the Government. 

Mr. PERKINS. The practical thing for the gentleman to do 
is to find some patent attorney in his district who desires it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Patent attorneys subscribe for the Gazette. 
Why should I pick out one patent attorney and favor him? 

Mr. PERKINS. Another way is to ask the office not to send 
it to you, 


I can not 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Why should we be accorded a copy of this 
Gazette when we have no need of it? Why should the Govern- 
ment send us a copy when we do not need it? 

Mr. BLOOM. But many Members have practical need of it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Has the Patent Office assured the committee 
that with this help they can take care of the applications, so 
that the applicant can get a ruling within a reasonable time 
without waiting nine months? 

Mr. PERKINS. If this bill passes, these applications will 
be taken care of in as brief a time as it is possible, considering 
the nature of the work. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In how short a time? 

Mr. BLOOM. It now takes five to six months before final 
action upon an application for a patent. If this bill passes, 
applicants will get a ruling on the applications within three 
months. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
time accorded me. 

The SPEAKER. 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken (and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof) the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


BEY MARIO AROSEMENA 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table and consider Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 17, authorizing the Secretary of War to receive for in- 
struction at the United States Military Academy at West Point 
Bey Mario Arosemena, a citizen of Panama. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman state 
emergency measure? 

Mr. SANDLIN. The purpose of the bill is to allow a citizen 
of Panama to be appointed to the West Point Military Academy. 
It is an emergency matter for the reason that the examination 
has to be held, if the appointment is made, about the middle 
of April. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 17 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to permit Bey Mario Arosemena to receive instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That no ex 
pense shall be caused to the United States thereby, and that Bey 
Mario Arosemena shal! agree to comply with all regulations for the 
police and discipline of the academy, to be studious, and to give his 
utmost efforts to accomplish the courses in the various departments of 
instruction, and that said Bey Mario Arosemena shall not be admitted 
to the academy until he shall have passed the mental and physical ex- 
aminations prescribed for candidates from the United States, and that 
he shall be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies or in conduct 
and so recommended by the academic board: Provided further, That in 
the case of said Bey Mario Arosemena the provisions of sections 1320 
and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the Senate joint resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to get the viewpoint of the Speaker as to the considera- 
tion of this character of legislation. A number of similar bills 
have been reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
and are on the Private Calendar, extending this privilege to 
the citizens of other countries in South America. If we are 
going to extend the privilege to a native of this country, I as- 
sume that we should extend it to natives of other countries. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair rarely recognizes Members for 
bills of a purely private nature, but in a case like this, where 
it involves a question of comity between two nations, the Chair 
thinks he is justified in doing so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are three or four or five if not more 
bills of a similar character on the calendar, and I am wonder- 
ing whether the Speaker would recognize Members either to-day 
or two weeks hence to pass those respective bills. 

The SPEAKER. Where a question of emergency exists, the 
Chair will be very glad to recognize some one for that purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection, 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the Senate joint 
resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


TABLET TO MARK BIRTHPLACE OF WILLIAM RUFUS KING 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10171) providing 


Mr. Speaker, I have no further use for the 


The question is on suspending the rules and 


that it is an 
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for the erection at Clinton, Sampson County, N. C., of a monu- 
ment in commemoration of William Rufus King, former Vice 
President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman state that this is an 
emergency matter? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in carrying into effect the provisions of the 
act approved May 23, 1928 (45 Stats. 719), and February 28, 1929 
(45 Stats. 1378), providing for the construction of a tablet or marker 
in commemoration of William Rufus King, former Vice President of 
the United States, the Secretary of War is authorized to do all things 
necessary to accomplish said purpose, by contract or otherwise, with 
or without advertising, under such conditions as he may prescribe, in- 
cluding the engagemenf\ by contract, of services of such architects, 
sculptors, artists, or firms or partnerships thereof, and other technical 
and professional personnel as he may deem necessary without regard 
to civil-service requirements and restrictions of law governing the em- 
ployment and compensation of employees of the United.States, and to 
spend in accordance with the provisions of this act such’ sum of money 
as may be placed in his hands as a contribution additional to the 
funds appropriated by Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What is the nature of this 
emergency? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. An appropriation has already been pro- 
vided for a competition, but no one competed. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is correct. The appropriation is 
for $2,500, and the citizens down there have raised $750 more. 
The Fine Arts Commission and the seulptor and all of them 
have agreed on taking it for just exactly what they can get 
it for. We had the celebration planned for, when all of a sudden 
the comptroller said that it had to be let out at competitive 


| bids, and nobody competed. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What is the amount of the 


| appropriation? 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Two thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And the emergency exists by 
reason of the Comptroller General's position? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is all. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I certainly shall not object. 

Mr. BLACK. I never could see any emergency about a living 
Vice President, and I do not see how the gentleman could find 
one about a dead one. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The emergency here is that this Vice 
President happens to be related to the Speaker of the House and 
a former Member of Congress from my district. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MINNESOTA RIVER AT HENDERSON, 


Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9989) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of Minnesota, Le Sueur 
County, and Sibley County, in the State of Minnesota, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Minnesota 
River at or near Henderson, Minn. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman state that there is an 
emergency existing? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. There is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Minnesota, Le Sueur County, and Sibley County, in 
the State of Minnesota, to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Minnesota River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Henderson, Minn., 
in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

The right to alter, 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. 


MINN. 


Sc. 2. amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO SHOSHONE AND ARAPAHOE INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10216) authorizing 
per capita payments to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians, and 
ask unanimous consent to consider in lieu of it an identical 
Senate bill, S. 3579, with identical title, which is now on the 
Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion and under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, to make reasonable per capita payments to 
the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians in the State of Wyoming from 
their tribal funds deposited in the United States Treasury under the 
act of August 21, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 519). 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the Senate bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman accept an amendment limiting this to one 
per capita payment of $257 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, this matter has been taken up 
with the Wyoming Senator, Senator KEnprick, and he has 
agreed to it. That will be a satisfactory amendment. It is 
his bill which passed the Senate. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What is the nature of the 
emergency that requires the passage of this bill out of order? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is found in the report, where it is stated 
that reports indicate a very serious situation among the Indians 
of this tribe on account of a partial crop failure last year, with 
the result that the Indians have very little money to provide 
themselves with the necessities of life or to finance their spring 
farming activity. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I believe that is an emergency. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CramTon: In line 5, strike out the word 
* reasonable” and insert in lieu thereof the article “a,” and in line 6, 
strike out the word “ payments” and insert “ payment of $25.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, and 
assed. 

' A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 10216) was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

CERTAIN DESERT-LAND ENTRIES IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. EVANS of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration of the bill H. R. 6809, No. 224 on 
the Consent Calendar. Certain gentlemen reserved the right 
to object to it, but they are now willing to withdraw their 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no desert-land entry heretofore made in good 
faith under the public land laws for lands in townships 4 and 5 south, 
range 15 east; townships 4 and 5 south, range 16 east; townships 4, 
5, and 6 south, range 17 east; townships 5, 6, and 7 south, range 18 
east ; townships 6 and 7 south, range 19 east; townships 6 and 7 soufh, 
range 20 east; townships 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 south, range 21 east; town- 
ships 5, 6, and sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 18, and 19, township 7 south, 
range 22 east; township 5 south, range 23 east, San Bernardino 
meridian, in Riverside County, State of California, shall be canceled 
prior to May 1, 1933, because of failure on the part of the entrymen to 
make any annual or final proof falling due upon any such entry prior to 
said date. The requirements of law as to annual assessments and final 
proof shall become operative from said date as though no suspension had 
been made. If the said entrymen are unable to procure water to irrigate 
the said lands above described through no fault of theirs, after using due 
diligence, or the legal questions as to their right to divert or impound 
water for the irrigation of said lands are still pending and undeter- 
mined by said May 1, 1933, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to grant a further extension for an additional period of not 
exceeding three years, 

With a committee amendment as follows: 


On page 2, line 15, strike out the word “three” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ five.” 

The SPEAKER. 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
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A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PAVING AT HOSPITAL NO. 90, MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9325) to authorize the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
to pave the road running north and south immediately east of 
and adjacent to hospital No. 90, at Muskogee, Okla., and to au- 
thorize the use of $4,950 of funds appropriated for hospital pur- 
poses, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, what kind of a pavement is going to be put down 
around this hospital? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is a concrete pavement. It is to pave 
the space between the hospital on the one side and the cottages 
on the other. It has a boulevard right above it leading to 
the Government property on both sides. This simply authorizes 
the pavement out of the hospital funds; to pave that stretch of 
street which is in between the Government property and the 
Government cottages on the east side of the road. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I want to find out whether 
this appropriation is sufficient to put down a good and substan- 
tial pavement, and not one of those camouflage pavements that 
have been put down around some of our soldiers’ homes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is to be a good, substantial pavement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is to pave the street between the 
hospital and the Government cottages? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that this does not violate the 
rule respecting the Government providing a highway? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is true. The street is improved up to 
the hospital. This is to provide the paving between the street 
and the Government property. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Veterans’ Bureau be, and 
it is hereby authorized to pave the road running north and south 
immediately east of and adjacent to Hospital No. 90, at Muskogee, 
Okla., and between the said hospital and the Government cottages on 
the east side of the road, and to use for said purposes $4,950 of the 
funds appropriated for hospital purposes, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Grsson (at the request of Mr. Brigham), for one 
week, on account of important business; and 

To Mr. Wurzsacu, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolution of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and under the rule 
referred as follows: 

S. 3621. An act granting a right of way across the land of the 
United States for bridge purposes over the Louisiana and Texas 
Intracoastal Waterway; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce ; 

S. 3745. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Smithland, Ky.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce ; 

S. 8747. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at or near the mouth of Clarks River; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; and 

S. J. Res. 151. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to deliver water during the irrigation season of 
1930 on the Uncompahgre project, Colorado; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following title, 
which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 
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H. R. 8423. An act gran#mg the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, or any political subdivision thereof, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Topeka, Minn. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did, on February | 
11, 1930, present to the President, for his approval, a bill of | 
the House of the following title: 

H. R. 2824. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Fort Donelson, Tenn., approved March 26, 1928.” 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 18, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, March 18, 1930, 
reported the floor leader by clerks of the several 
mittees : 


as 


to com- 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m, and 2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
(10.50 a. m.) 
Legislative appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the | 
construction of certain public works at the navy yard, Phila 
delphia, Pa. (H. R. 10166). 


COMMITTEE 


AFFAIRS 


ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 

(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 
House Resolution 141. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 


(10 a. m.) 
for 


AFFAIRS 


To consider 
Shoals. 


proposals legislation concerning Muscle | 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were | 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

365. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Hollywood Harbor, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers | 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

366. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft | 
of a bill to authorize the acquisition of a right of way for sewer 
pipe line in connection with the Fort Bragg Military Reserva- 
tion, N. C.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

367. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft 
of a bill to authorize certain activities for the maintenance of 
the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

368. A letter from th Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting draft of a bill for the relief of George W. Steele, jr., 
eaptain, United States Navy ; to the Committee on Claims. 

369. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a supplemental’estimate of appropriation for the 
Department of State for the fiscal year 1930, anrounting to 
$25,000, for the expenses of participation by the United States | 
by means of delegates in the International Conference for the 
Codification of International Law at The Hague in March, 1930 
(H. Doc. No. 319); to the Committee on Appropriations and | 
ordered to be printed. 

370. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a | 
letter from the Commissioner of Pensions, dated March 11, | 
1930, togéther with the ninth annual report of the board of | 
actuaries of the civil-service retirement and disability fund | 
(H. Doc. No. 320); to the Committee on the Civil Service and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. SIMMONS: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 10813. 
A bill making appropriations for the government of the District 


| Gadsden 


| the founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 


| 921). 


| 10674. 
to beneficiaries of transferred members of the Fleet 


| the relief of First Lieut. John R, Bailey 
| No. 912). 


| relief 


| the Committee of the Whole House. 


| 914). 
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of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; without 
(Rept. No. 908). Referred to the Committee of 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 74 
A bill to grant relief to those States which brought State-owned 
property into the Federal service in 1917; with 
(Rept. No. 909). Referred to the Committee of 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. LANGLEY: Committee on Immigration Naturali 
zation. H. R. 5627. A bill relating to the naturalization of 
certain aliens; without amendment (Rept. No. 910). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
10118. A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to lend War 
Department equipment for use at the Twelfth National Conven- 
tion of the American Legion at Boston, Mass., during 
month of October, 1930; without amendment (Rept. No 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas 
ures, H.R. 2029. A bill to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 

Purchase; without amendment (Rept. No. 919). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas 
ures. H. R. 6846. A bill to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of 
: without 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas 
ures. H. R. 9894. A bill to discontinue the coinage of the two 
and one-half dollar gold piece; without amendment (Rept. No. 

Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10875. 
A bill to provide for the retirement of disabled nurses in the 
Navy; without amendment ‘Rept. No, 922). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. EVANS of California: Corsmittee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 10662. A bill providing for hospitalization and medical 
treatment of transferred members of the Fleet Naval 
and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government hospitals 
without expense to the reservist; without amendment (Rept 
No. 923). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 


amendment 
the Whole 


amendment 
the Whole 


and 


the 
M11). 


amend 
ment (Rept. No. 920). 


Reserve 


| the state of the Union. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 


A bill authorizing payment of six months’ death gratuity 
Naval Re- 


| serve and Fleet Marine Corps Reserve who die while on active 
| duty; 


without amendment (Rept. No. 924). Referred 


the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


to 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVAT®S 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. A bill for 
the relief of Laurin Gosney; with amendment (Rept. 904). Re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. 4. R. 2645. A bill for 
the relief of Homer Elmer Cox; without amendment (Rept 
No. 905). teferred to the Committee of the Whole House 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9398. A bill for 
the relief of Dr. J. T. Wood; with amendment (Rept. No. 906). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R, 593. A bill for 
; With amendment (Rept. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 596. A bill for the 
of Lieut. James Floyd Terrell, Medical Corps, United 
States Navy; with amendment (Rept. No. 913). Referred to 


BILLS AND 


Mr. 


Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 648. 


A bill 
the relief of Thomas H. Deal; without amendment 


(Rept. No. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R 
8169. A bill for the relief of the Orange Car & Steel Co., of 
Orange, Tex., successor to the Southern Dry Dock & Ship Build 
ing Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 915). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8589. A bill for the 
relief of Charles J. Ferris, major, United States Army, retired ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 916). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


for 
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Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10737. 
A bill for the relief of G. W. Gilkison; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 917). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
6186. <A bill for the relief of Frank Storms; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 918). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 383) 
granting a pension to Rachel Caroline Pardoe, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 10813) making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of Columbia and other 
activities chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues 
of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes; committed to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 10814) to make the net proceeds arising from sales of 
surplus supplies of the War Department available for the pro- 
curement of supplies and equipment necessary for reducing any 
deficit now or hereafter existing in the authorized war reserves, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10815) to 
establish a hydrographic office at Grays Harbor, State of Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10816) to construe the contract-labor pro- 
visions of the immigration act of 1917 with reference to instru- 
mental musicians, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10817) to extend to the 
northern Cheyenne Indians of Montana rights and benefits un- 
der certain treaties; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10818) to extend the provisions of Public 
Resolution 47, Seventy-first Congress, entitled “ Joint resolution 
for the relief of farmers in the storm, flood, and/or drought 
stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, New Mexico, and Mis- 
souri’’; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10819) to direct The 
Adjutant General of the Army; the Bureau of Navigation, Navy 
Department; the Major General Commandant United States 
Marine Corps; and the commandant United States Coast Guard, 
in certain cases to transfer the statements of World War serv- 
ice to the State, Territory, District of Columbia, or insular 
possession of the United States wherein true legal residence is 
shown, and to credit the service accordingly in the record and 
statistics of the World War; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 10820) to estab- 
lish a commercial airport for the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 10821) to provide 
for the further development of vocational education in the 
several States and Territories, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 10822) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CHRISTGAU: A bill (H. R. 10823) to grant a right 
of way or easement over lands of the United States within the 
Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and Fish Refuge to the 
Wabasha-Nelson Bridge Co., assignee of the Wabasha bridge 
committee, for the construction of a bridge from Wabasha, 
Minn., to Nelson, Wis., as authorized by the act of March 10, 
1928, as amended December 13, 1929; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 10824) providing for the 
purchase of a suitable site and the erection of a public building 
at Lake Wales, Fla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
yrounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10825) providing for the purchase of a 
suitable site and the erection of a public building at Bustis, 
Fla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 10826) to 
provide for the renewal of passports; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10827) to 
authorize the Postmaster General to give substitute laborers in 
first and second class post offices and in the Railway Mail 
Service credit for actual time served on a basis of 1 year for 
each 306 days of 8 hours served as substitute; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10828) authorizing an appropriation to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the experi- 
ment station of the Panhandle Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, located at Goodwell, Okla.; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 10829) authorizing the con- 
struction of a drainage channel in the closed basin of the San 
Luis Valley in Colorado, authorizing investigation of reservoir 
sites, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 10830) to amend 
certain sections of the Federal farm loan act approved July 
17, 1916, and of the agricultural marketing act, approved June 
15, 1929; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 269) to provide 
for the expenses of the sixth session of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Association of Road Congresses, Washington, 1930; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation to defray the expenses of the participation 
of the Government in the Sixth Pan American Child Conference, 
to be held at Lima, Peru, July, 1930; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. . 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 271) authorizing payment of 
the claim of the Norwegian Government for interest upon money 
advanced by it in connection with the protection of American 
interests in Russia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

3y Mr. ALDRICH: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island urging the passage of legislation provid- 
ing for a properly equipped lightship southwest of Block Island, 
R. I.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Resolution of the House of Representatives of the Republic 
of Cuba, transmitting a message of condolence on the death of 
Hon. William H. Taft, who was provisional Governor of Cuba; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Memorial of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island recommending to 
Congress the passage of legislation providing for a lightship 
southwest of Block Island, as an aid to navigation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 10831) granting an increase 
of pension to Jesse T. Braddy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 10832) granting an increase 
of pension to Melissa A. Hazell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 10833), granting a pension to 
Rose B. Cochran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10834) granting a pension to Fannie Stults; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10835) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Bossard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 10836) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah B. Pheasant King; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 10837) granting a pension to 
William Marks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 10838) granting a pension 
to Mary B. Male; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10839) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna Beachler ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10840) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10841) granting an increase.of pension to 
Pamelia W. Favorite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 10842) for the relief of 
George W. Steele, jr., captain, United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 10843) for the relief of Ben- 
jamin F. Yazel; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10844) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary EliZabeth Goff; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill 
pension to Elizabeth 
Invalid Pensions. 


(HA. R. 
Frances Baker; to 


10845) 
the 


granting a 
Committee on 


By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 10846) for a preliminary | 


examination and survey of the Maumee, Wabash, St. Joseph, 
and St. Marys Rivers in Indiana and for the construction of 
canals; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 10847) granting 
an increase of pension to Henrietta A. Fredericksen; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 10848) granting a pension 
to Matilda Hunt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10849) for the relief of 
Charles W. Dworack; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10850) for the relief of Bernis Brien; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 10851) granting a pension 
to Florence M. Mosier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 10852) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah McPatterson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 10858) granting increase of 
pension to Angeline Howe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 10854) extending the bene- 
fits of the emergency officers’ retirement act to Edwin C. Bur- 
dick; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 10855) granting a pension 
to Llewellyn N. Bushfield; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10856) 
granting an increase of pension to Willard M. Girton; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10857) granting a pension 
to Ella Colvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10858) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Fist; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10859) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KERR: A bill (H. R. 10860) to allow the distin- 
guished-service medal in the World War to be awarded Capt. 
Kenneth C. Towe; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10861) granting a pension to Thomas B. 
Carson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 10862) granting a pension to 
Amanda Mellott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10863) granting a pension 
to Troy Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10864) granting a pen- 
sion to N. C. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10865) to authorize Brig. 


Brig. Gen. William H. Welch, Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
to accept the awards of the French Legion of Honor; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 10866) granting an increase 
of pension to Prudence Cook; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10867) granting an 
increase of pension to Amanda M. Bailey; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10868) granting an increase of pension to 
Nan Donaldson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 10869) granting an increase 


of pension to Lucy E. Findley; to the Committee on Invalid | 


Pensions. 


By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 10870) granting a 


pension 
Pensions, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 10871) for 
the relief of Willard Centlivre; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 10872) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Ash; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKS: A bill (H. R. 10873) granting a pension 
to Addie Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 10874) granting a pension 
to Frank J. Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 10875) for the relief of 
Charles Lamkin; to the Committee on Claims. 


to Mary 8S. Bowles; to the Committee on Invalid 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5702. Petition of the National Association of Builders Ex 
change, of Washington, D. C., requesting all departments of the 
Government, Federal, State, county, and municipal, to let all 
Government work on the contract plan and to the lowest 
sponsible bidder; to the Committee on Labor. 

57038. By Mr. ALLEN: Petition signed by citizens of Moline 
and Rock Island, Ill., urging early consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562 to increase the pensions of veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions 

5704. By Mr. BACON: Petition of citizens of Easthampton, 
Long Island, N. Y., in favor of increase of pension to Spanish 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5705. By Mr. BLAND: Petition of citizens of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania indorsing the bill for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection as proposed by the international conference for the 
investigation of vivisection; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

5706. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of New York (not 
members of the United Spanish War Veterans or allied organi- 
zations) to grant increase of pension as provided in House bill 
2562 to veterans who fought against Spain in 1898 and to those 
who engaged in the Philippine insurrection and the China relief 
expedition in 1900; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5707. By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolutions of the Republican Club 
of Astoria, Long Island, N. Y., favoring repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment and other Federal prohibition legislation, and that 
the right to determine the question of prohibition or nonprohibi 
tion or degree of prohibition should be exclusively within the 
province of the various States; to the Committee the 
Judiciary. 

5708. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of Homer B. Dickens and 
19 other citizens of Rockford, UL, asking for early passage of 
House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the 


re- 


on 


| men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 


the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5709. By Mr. CABLE: Petition of citizens of Miami County, 
Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 2562 granting an in- 
crease of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5710. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by residents of 
Toledo, Ohio, urging the passage of legislation beneficial to 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5711. By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Petition of 64 residents 
of South Dakota, asking enactment of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5712. Also, petition of citizens of Union County, 8. 
the Committee on Education. 

5713. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Snover Grange, No. 853, 
Sanilac County, Mich., in favor of the export debenture amend 
ment to the pending tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and 


Dak.; to 


Be a | Means. 
Gen. William 8S. Thayer, Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, and | 


5714. Also, petition of Bruce Armada Grange, No. 657, Ma- 
comb County, Mich., in favor of the debenture amendment to 
the pending tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and means. 

5715. Also, petition of Fairgrove Grange, No. 1649, Tuscola 
County, Mich., in favor of the export debenture item in the 
pending tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5716. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of Venus, High- 
lands County, Fla., in support of pension legislation, bills H. R. 
2562 and S. 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5717. By Mr. DUNBAR: Petition of citizens of Clark County, 
Ind., urging early action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562 providing for increased rates of pension for veterans of 
the Spanish-American War and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5718. By Mr. FENN: Resolutions of the executive board of 
the Connecticut League of Women Voters (Inc.), favoring the 
passage of the so-called Jones-Cooper bill for the promotion 
of the health and welfare of mothers and infants, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

5719. Also, petition of citizens of Forestville, Conn., favoring 
the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of those 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5720. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Young Met's 
Hebrew Association of the city of Mount Vernon, N. Y., opposing 
any change in the calendar which in any manner endangers 
the fixity of the Sabbath; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 











CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. FREEMAN: Petition of citizens of Vernon, 
Conn., requesting speeding consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the United States war with 
Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5722. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of State 

board of pharmacy, Oklahoma City, Okla., urging support 
Capper-Kelly bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
By Mr. GARBER of Virginia: Petition of John F. 
Neese and 70 other citizens of Charlottesville, Albemarle County, 
Va., urging the passage of legislation to increase pensions paid 
to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5724. By Mr. GLOVER: Petition of citizens of the community 
of Stuttgart, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 2562 grant- 
ing an increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5725. By Mr. HAMMER: Petition signed by 68 citizens of 
Lexington, N, C., asking for more liberal pension legislation for 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5726. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of M. G. Shea and other 
residents of Onondaga County, N. Y., in favor of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5727. Also, petition of Mrs. Paul Steinberg and other residents 
of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5728. Also, petition of Mr. George Berg and other residents 
of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5729. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Oakland 
County, Mich., urging favorable consideration of House bill 
2562 providing benefits for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5730. Also, petition of citizens of Flint, Mich., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pen- 
sions to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5731. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Multnomah 
County, Oreg., advocating the passage of House bill 8976 for the 
relief of veterans, widows of veterans, and minor orphan chil- 
dren of Indian wars; to the Committee on Pensions. 
sy Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of Bruno Fisher and other 
citizens of Polson, Mont., and vicinity, favoring increased rates 
of pension for veterans of the Spanish-American War and 
widows and orphans of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5733. By Mr. LEE of Texas: Petition of citizens of Burnet 
County, favoring House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the 
Comnittee on Pensions. 

5734. By Mr. MAAS: Petition of citizens of St. Paul, Minn., 
to grant increase of pension as provided in House bill 2562 to 
veterans who fought against Spain in 1898 and to those who 
engaged in the Philippine insurrection and the China relief 
expedition in 1900; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5735. Also, petition of citizens of St. Paul, Minn., to grant in- 
crease Of pension as provided in House bill 2562 to veterans 
who fought against Spain in 1898 and to those who engaged in 
the Philippine insurrection and the China relief expedition in 
1900; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5736. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Clara Allen and 60 
other citizens of Joplin, Mo., urging the passage of legislation 
in behalf of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5737. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 31 residents of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recommending the early enactment by Congress 
of the bills, S. 476 and H. R. 2562, providing increased rates of 
pension to veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5738. By Mr. MOUSER: Petition of citizens of Marion and 
Delaware, Ohio, asking favorable action on House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, known as the Spanish-American War increase 
in pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5739. Also, petition of Stoker Women’s Relief Corps, No. 72, 
Findlay, Ohio, signed by the membership, asking favorable ac- 
tion on pension bill, H. R. 8765; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

5740. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of Sidney Shotwell 
and 62 other citizens of St. Louis and St. Louis County, urging 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 


SATA 


5721. By 
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5741. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of 60 
citizens of Woonsocket, R. I., urging passage of legislation pro- 
viding for increase of pension to veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War; to the Committee on* Pensions, 

5742. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Harry D. Durst, of 
Springfield, and a number of leading citizens of that city, ask- 
ing for more liberal legislation for the Spanish War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5743. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of New York State Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to New York State Association of Letter Carriers, 
favoring the passage of the La Follette-Kendall bill for a short 
Saturday work day for letter carriers in the Postal Service; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5744. Also, petition of Illinois State Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, favoring the passage of the Kendall bill (H. R. 6603) to 
provide a 44-hour week for the employees in the Postal Service; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5745. Also, petition of National Federation of Post Office 
Motor Vehicle Employees, favoring the passage of the Mead 
bill (H. R. 8373) reclassifying the salaries of motor-vehicle em- 
ployees ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5746. Also, petition of Federal Grand Juror’s Association for 
the Eastern District of New York, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of the Porter bill creating a narcotic bureau; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

5747. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of the Prairie 
Club, 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., urging passage of 
Senate bill 2908 and House bill 7994, known as the bald eagle 
protection act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5748. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition signed by breeders and 
friends of the rabbit industry at Oconto Falls and Lena, Wis., 
urging the establishment of a tariff duty on rabbit skins; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5749. Also, petition of citizens of Marinette, Wis., urging the 
speedly consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5750. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Richard Auer and 18 
others, of Goodland, Kans., for the passage of the Sparks alien 
amendment No, 263; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5751. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 40 citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, urging passage of House bill 2562 proposing 
increased pension allowances for Spanish War veterans; to the 
committee on Pensions. 

5752. Also, petition signed by 68 citizens of Columbus, urging 
passage of House bill 2562 proposing increased pension allow- 
ances to veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5753. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of 60 residents of 
Chicago, Ill, urging enactment of pension legislation for the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5754. By Mr. STONE: Petition of 50 or more citizens of 
Oklahoma, asking Congress to favor the Spanish-American War 
pension bill, H. R. 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5755. Also, petition of 17 names of residents of Norman, Okla., 
asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to pre- 
scribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5756. Also, petition of 18 residents of Cordell, Okla., asking 
Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to prescribe a 
certain prohibition oath ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5757. Also, petition of 49 or more residents of Granite, Okla., 
asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to pre- 
scribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5758. Also, petition of 22 residents of Newkirk, Okla., asking 
Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to prescribe a 
certain prohibition oath ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5759. Also, petition of 10 or more residents of Yukon, Okla., 
asking Congress to pass favorabl} on House bill 9233 to pre- 
scribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5760. Also, petition of 13 residents of the town of Pawhuska, 
Okla., asking Congress to pass favorably on House bill 9233 to 
prescribe a certain prohibition oath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5761. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of Paul EB. Frye and 28 
others of Missouri Valley, Iowa, for increased Spanish War 
pension rates; to the Committee on Pensions. 

762. By Mr. SWING: Petition of John H. Sheffield and 46 
other citizens of San Diego, Calif., urging the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5763. Also, petition of John Nolan and 31 other citizens of 
San Diego, Calif., urging the adoption of House bill 8976; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 
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5764. By Mr. TARVER: Petition of J. C. Chambers and 
others, urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5765. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of number of residents of 
Burgettstown, Washington County, Pa., in support of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

5766. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition of Howard McDonald 
and others, of Jefferson County, Ky., supporting legislation for 
the relief of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5767. Also, petition signed by George J. Depner and other 
citizens of Louisville and Jefferson County, Ky., supporting 
Spanish-American War veterans’ legislation; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5768. By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of citizens of Win- 
throp, Mass., in behalf of legislation for the Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5769, Also, petition of ex-service men of the soldiers’ home 
in Massachusetts, urging the passage of House bill 3493, grant- 
ing full payment immediately of the soldiers’ adjusted-service 
certificates ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5770. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents of 
Saginaw County, Mich., urging more liberal pension legislation 
for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5771. By Mr. WALKER: Petition of 126 tobacco growers of 
Central, Ky., praying for early consideration of Congress for a 
reduction of one-third of taxes now paid on tobacco; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5772. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of Texarkana, 
Ark., in behalf of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, to increase 
pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5773. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of citizens residing at Shelby, 
Ind., and vicinity, asking for the enactment of legislation in- 
creasing the rates of pension paid to the veterans of the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5774. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of J. W. Cochran, New Ken- 
sington, Pa., advocating passage of House bill 9232 and Senate 
bill 3086; to the Committee on Labor. 

5775. Also, petition of Mary McGee, president and 205 mem- 
bers, Division No. 7, Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians of Monessen, Pa., opposing passage of the Capper- 
Robsion bill; to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, March 18, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. in open executive session, 
on the expiration of the recess. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George 
sarkley Glass 
Bingham Glenn 
Black Goff 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Gould 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Brookhbart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastin 
Connally Hatfiel 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale Heflin 
Dill Howell 
Fess Johnson 
Fletcher Jones 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Frazier Kean Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference, 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Suresteap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate by illness. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is, 
Shall the Senate advise and consent to the nomination of J. Dun- 
can Adams to be United States marshal, western district of 
South Carolina? 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, before I have anything to say 
with reference to the nomination before the Senate, I wish to 
speak on a personal matter. In this morning’s Washington 
Post, under the headline “ Pay increase bill reported in Senate,” 
the writer of the article says: 


Senator Buiease, of South Carolina, has threatened to block the bill 
unless Maj. Henry G. Pratt is removed as chief of police. 


Further on he says: 


Senate leaders are disposed to let the bill come up as soon as possible, 
providing BLeasE does not attempt to filibuster. 


Mr. President, last night I went to the junior Senator from 
Kentucky |Mr. Rosston]|—I wish he were present—and told 
him to go ahead and present his bill, that I should not make any 
objection. With that understanding the Senator came into the 
Chamber while I was speaking, as will be shown in the Rercorp 
at page 5431, as follows: 

Mr. BLEASE obtained the floor. 

Mr. Rogwston of Kentucky. Will the Senator from 
yield to enable me to present a report? 

Mr. Bugasg, I yield for that purpose. 


South Carolina 


I knew what the purpose was. I made no objection to the 
bill. I have no objection to it now. If the Senator from Ken- 
tucky brings it up at any time it is all right with me. I simply 
make that statement because I do not care to have the report 
go out as made by the Washington Post that I did not have 
sense enough to know the purpose for which the Senator from 
Kentucky wanted me to yield, and that he was trying to put 
something over on me, which was not the case, because he and 
I thoroughly understood each other. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly. I did not know the Senator was 
present. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish to say that the Senator 
from South Carolina advised me on yesterday that he had no 
objection to the measure and urged me to present it. I brought 
it up, asking him to yield because I knew he was friendly to the 
proposal to bring up the measure at that time. It certainly 
does the Senator from South Carolina great injustice to have 
such a report go out. 

CRIME IN THD DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. BLEASE. I thank the Senator. I ask in that connection 
to have inserted in the Recorp in connection with these remarks 
a few clippings from the Washington Post. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The clippings referred to are as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Sunday, March 16, 1930] 


Man BADLY BeaTeEN IN AUTOMOBILE RIDE—CARRIED TO HOSPITAL AFTER 
Mororist Finps Him on Roapsipe—Says $200 Is Missina 


Beaten severely in a brawl with four companions in an automobile at 
Georgia Avenue near the District line and robbed of $200, John By- 
roades, 42 years old, who gave Eighteenth Street NW., near Ontario 
Road, as his address, received serious injuries early to-day, according 
to third precinct police. 

Attendants at Emergency Hospital declared the man was suffering 
from numerous hurts on the head, three fractured ribs, and possible 
internal injuries. 

He was taken to the hospital by Grover Bell, of 2136 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., who declared he was driving out the Wilson Boulevard in 
Arlington County and upon nearing Clarendon saw the man standing 
beside the road and waving to him. Mr. Bell said the man told him 
he had been beaten, robbed, and pitched out of an automobile. Mr. 
Bell said he complied with the man’s request to rush him to a hospital 

Police quoted Byroades as declaring that he had been on a drinking 
party at an I Street speak-easy, and that he left with a man named 
Magruder and another named Ward for a notorious roadhouse on the 
Baltimore Boulevard. Police said he told them two strangers joined 
their party and that near Silver Spring they began fighting and that 
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he was beaten into semiconsciousness. Police said he told them also 
that he remembered asking the men to drive him to the home of a half 
brother near Clarendon, and that they threw him from the car just 
before reaching that town. 

Byroades claimed he was robbed of $200 in cash, a watch, and a 
trinket. 


Man Grven Frve Years On BurGlary CHAaRcE 


Henry Ransom, colored, was sentenced by Justice Peyton Gordon in 
District Supreme Court yesterday to serve five years in prison on a 
charge of housebreaking and larceny. 

tansom was convicted by a jury several days ago. He is alleged to 
have entered the bedroom of a woman on E Street NE., near Third 
Street, on January 11 last, and at the point of a pistol to have forced 
her to hand over $116 which she had hidden under her pillow. Assistant 
United States Attorneys Walter M. Shea and James R. Kirkland ap- 
peared for the Government. 


SENTENCES PASSED IN RUM VIOLATIONS—CREAMER GIVEN 45 DAYS AND 
Finep $525 on Trio oF CHARGES—OTHERS RECEIVE TERMS 


While 13 persons were arraigned in police court yesterday on charges 
of violating the prohibition law, a number of persons were sentenced, 
one man—Percy Creamer, 32 years old, of 235 Four-and-one-half Street 
SW.—being sentenced to serve 45 days in jail and to pay fines totaling 
$525 or serve 180 days more. 

Creamer was convicted by a jury several days ago on cliarges of pos- 
session, second-offense possession, and nuisance. The 45-day sentence 
Was meted out on the nuisance count, while the other part of the sen- 
tence was divided, $125 or 60 days on the possession charge and $400 
or 120 days on the second-offense conviction. 

Other sentences were: Joseph Towles, colored, 34 years old, $400 or 
120 days; Lawrence O. Hite, colored, 30 years old, $400 or 90 days, 
suspended and probation for 1 year; Roland A. Queen, colored, 18 years 
old, $100 or 60 days, suspended; Joseph Alphonzo Wright, colored, 25 
years old, $300 or 60 days, committed to jail; Joseph Francis Amity, 
28 years old, $50 or 60 days, fine paid; and Reginald Harrison, 19 
years old, $400 or 90 days, suspended. 

Caldwell William Bryant, 34 years old, pleaded guilty to a charge 
of second-offense possession and will be sentenced next Saturday. 

Charges against James Vernstein, 22 years old, of I Street NW., 
near Sixth Street, were dropped, Assistant United States Attorney 
David Aiken Hart deciding that the evidence was not sufficient. 

Twelve persons pleaded not guilty to liquor charges and demanded 
trial by jury, as follows: Stephen Jones, colored, 30 years old; Ernest 
Jones, second-offense possession; Fred Bryant Cheatham, colored, 27 
years old; Ida Weitzman, 40 years old, possession, second-offense posses- 
sion, and nuisance; Thomas Stone, colored, 28 years old, second-offense 
possession ; Millar Irving Trazzore, 30 years old, and George Elmer Bur- 
rows, 25 years old; Henry James Carter, colored ; Estelle Thomas, colored, 
25 years old; Oswald White, colored, 43 years old; Carter Tatum, col- 
ored, 28 years old; and Willis Oliver, colored, 40 years old. 


EIGHT ARE CAPTURED IN Five RuM Raips; 140 Quarts ALSO S8IzED BY 
LETTERMAN’S SQUAD IN NORTHWEST—BLUSCOAT MADE TARGET 


Five raids staged last night by Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman and his 
squad resulted in the arrest of eight negroes and the confiscation of 
approximately 140 quarts of assorted liquors. . 

In the first raid, on K Street near Sixth Street NW., Hortense Aeyers, 
83 years old, and William Aeyers, 37 years old, were charged with sale 
and possession. On N Street near Twenty-third Street NW., Anna 
Thomas, 30 years old, and Anderson Royston, 39 years old, were picked 
up and almost 70 quarts of liquor were taken. 

Others arrested by the squad, composed of Dectectives James Mostyn, 
Richard Cox, and F. A. Truscott, are: Maude Coleman, 39 years old; 
Josh Williams, 33 years old; William Logan, 47 years old; and Daniel 
Clayton, 29 years old. 

Corn liquor has a reputation as being rather powerful stuff, but even 
after being bombarded with six half-gallon jars of it last night Police- 
man G. E. Perry, of the sixth precinct, carried on and got his man. 

Secing a negro leave an automobile in front of a building on H Street 
NW., near North Capitol Street, and carrying a number of suspicious- 
looking packages into the place, Perry started after him. 

Halfway up a flight of stairs the man paused and began hurling the 
bottles. All of them struck, and all but one broke. When the negro 
had exhausted his ammunition the policeman placed him under arrest 
and, retrieving the unbroken bottle, took his captive and evidence to the 
station house. 

There the man gave his name as Augustus Madison, 20 years ol, of 
28 De Fries Street NW. He was held on charges of transportation, 
illegal possession of liquor, destroying evidence, assault, and, when a 
knife was found in his possession, on the additional charge of carrying 
concealed deadly weapons, 
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Herbert Ross, colored, of Twenty-fifth Street, near I NW., was ar- 
rested early last night at One-half and M Streets SW. by police of 
the fourth precinct and charged with transporting and Possessing one- 
He was later released on a bond of $2,000. 


half gallon of liquor, 


Search ReDOUBLED vor BLack HaNnpEeRs—SHELBY INCREASES GUARD AT 


SHop anD Home or Sacus Arrsr THREATS—SUSPECTS ARE Re- 
LEASED 


Convinced that the perpetrator of the black-hand death threats on 
the life of Frank Sachs, District auto repair shop proprietor, “ means 
business,” Inspector William Shelby last night redoubled his efforts to 
arrest the blackhander, who, he believes, is an out-of-town racketeer. 

A thorough investigation of every angle of the threats on Mr. Sachs’s 
life and the shop proprietor’s thrilling experience Thursday when he 
was “taken for a ride,” beaten, and robbed on the Defense Highway, 
has led Detective Lieut. Edward J. Kelly to believe that the thug has 
been hired to “do away” with Mr. Sachs unless he disposed of his 
new glass repair department of his shop. 

As an extra precautionary measure, Inspector Shelby last night 
increased the guard on Mr. Sachs’s shop at 609 K Street NW. and also 
at Mr. Sachs’s residence, 906 Emerson Street NW. 

The blackhander thus far has sent three warnings to Mr. Sachs to 
close his glass business. He has telephoned to him twice, the first 
time leading Mr. Sachs into his trap on the Defense Highway, when the 
racketeer threatened to kill Mr. Sachs unless he took heed to the 
threats. 

The last telephone call was made Friday night, but Lieutenant 
Kelly is of the opinion that it was made by a practical joker. Mr. 
Sachs did not report the Friday call until yesterday morning. With 
police escort he went to the designated place assigned by his caller, 
which was just over the District line, in Good Hope district, Md. 

When they arrived at the designated spot there was no one about. 
The telephone message to Mr. Sachs was that he was wanted to repair 
a car in the Good Hope Road. Detectives visited two garages near the 
spot, but the proprietors had no knowledge of any call for Mr. Sachs's 
assistance. 

The black-hand notes, scrawled on plain paper bearing District post- 
mark, will be turned over to a Federal handwriting expert Monday. 
The handwriting will be compared with that of several persons who 
were question by detectives but later released. 

New TRIAL Deniep PATROLMAN SLAYER—JvUstTics GorDON WILL Pass 

SENTENCE ON ALDRIDGE MONDAY MORNING—OVERRULES TWO PLEAS 


Justice Peyton Gordon in criminal court yesterday overruled motions 
for a new trial and an arrest of judgment filed on behalf of Alfred Scott 
Aldridge, colored, convicted slayer of Policeman Harry J. McDonald. 

The justice announced that he would pass sentence on the man Mon- 
day. Aldridge was convicted of first-degree murder, which automatically 
carries with it the sentence of death in the electric chair. Sentence 
would have been passed yesterday, except for the fact that it was after 
12 o’clock when arguments on the motion had been concluded and the 
ruling had been made. Under District law a court can not sit after 12 
o'clock on Saturdays. 

McDonald was slain last summer when he attempted to arrest Aldridge 
and his brother, Albert Aldridge, for burglarizing a drug store in the 
northwest section. McDonald fatally wounded Albert Aldridge, but the 
other negro made his getaway, only to be apprehended shortly after- 
wards. Aldridge based his defense on contention that his brother had 
killed the policeman, although the pistol with which the policeman was 
slain was found in his room. The pistol found in Albert Aldridge’s hand 
had not been discharged. 

Smoke Law Cases CONTINUED IN CoURT—ASSISTANT SCHOOL SUPERIN- 

TENDENT ONE oF Two Facine VIOLATION CHAaRGE—Her PROTESTS 

ACTION 


Two charges of violating the smoke law were continued in police court 
yesterday when the defendants appeared before Judge Ralph E. Given. 

A charge against Jere J. Crane, first assistant superintendent of 
schools, was continued until Thursday to enable his counsel, Attorney 
Walter Johnson, opportunity to file a motion to quash the information. 

A similar charge against David B. Karrick, vice president of the 
Fidelity Storage Co., 1819 G Street NW., was continued until Tuesday. 

Mr. Crane was cited for alleged violation of the smoke law at the 
Wilson Normal School, Eleventh and Harvard Streets NW. The alleged 
violation is said to have occurred on February 28. Last Monday Mr. 
Crane was arraigned before Judge Given on the charge and declared 
that the warrant should have been served on the principal of the school. 

While in court yesterday Mr. Crane declared that the principals of the 
District schools or the janitors have received complaints of excess smoke 
coming from the chimneys of their respective buildings and again re- 
iterated his belief that he should not be held responsible for the alleged 
violations. 
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Caré Rom Rar Case Goes To Hicu CourtT—APPELLATS TRIBUNAL TO 
RULE ON INVASION WHERE NO Warrant Was Usep—Error Wair Is 
GRANTED 


The District of Columbia Court of Appeals is to pass on the question 
whether prohibition agents and other officers of the law can enter a 
business establishment and conduct a search for whisky. 

This was evidenced yesterday when the court announced it had 
granted a writ of error in the case of Enos Croce, operator of a 
restaurant on H Street NW., near Thirteenth Street, who was con- 
victed in police court last November and sentenced by Judge John P. 
McMahon to pay a fine of $250 or serve 60 days in jail. 

Testimony was to the effect that a raiding squad entered the restau- 
rant and made a complete search. There was no search warrant. The 
raiders claimed that they found a small quantity of liquor in the 
kitchen, which was separated from the dining room by a partition and a 
door. 

Attorney George F. Lemm, who represented Croce, filed a motion to 
quash the information on which his client was tried on the grounds that 
there had been no warrant and that the search and seizure was illegal 
under the Constitution. Judge McMahon, however, overruled the mo- 
tion, and it is on this that the appeal to the higher tribunal was taken. 


RuM Quesn Is Sent TO Jain For 90 Days—Appeats CourT REFUSES 
AID TO TESSIE RICHARDS AFTER SENTENCE—$500 FINE ALSO LEVIED 


Tessie Richards, who, police say, is one of Washington's best-known 
speak-easy operators, and who is alleged to have declared she would 
stop selling liquor only when she was sent to jail, was sentenced by 
Justice Peyton Gordon in District Supreme Court yesterday to serve 90 
days in jail and pay a $500 fine on a charge of third-offense possession 
and to pay a $500 fine on another charge. At the same time it was 
announced that the Government had nolle-prossed two other charges 
against her. 

The woman is now serving a 90-day sentence imposed by Judge John 
P. McMahon in police court following her conviction on a charge of 
second-offense possession, and Justice Gordon stipulated that the 90-day 
sentence he meted out should run concurrently with the one she is 
serving. 

Attachés of the United States attorney's office state that the woman 
has operated for some time in the vicinity of Thireenth and C Streets 
NW. Padlock proceedings are pending against two of the places where 
she was arrested and charged with violating the prohibition law. 

Following her conviction in police court, the woman, through her 
attorney, Howard R. Stephenson, applied for a writ of error, but the 
District Court of Appeals refused to grant it and ordered that the sen- 
tence of the court be put into effect. 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, March 16, 1930] 
Rover Tikes Up $2,000,000 By Dry PapDLOCcKS—SIXTY-ONE Pieces oF 


Reaw Estate in Districr INVOLVED IN PROCEEDINGS—EIGHTEEN 
PLACES CLOSED ror YEAR PeRiops—DistTrict ATTORNEY TAKSs STEPS 
FOR PREVENTION OF FUTURE BoNDsS—Most OFrreNDERS ARE SOON 
EVICTED—ONLY Two INSTANCES FOUND oF VIOLATING CouURT 
INJUNCTIONS 

By Dunbar Hare 


Due to prohibition enforcement efforts in the District of Columbia 
during the past two years, 61 pieces of real estate, valued at approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, have been or still are involved in liquor padlock 
proceedings. 

Court injunctions closing premises for a year’s time huve been issued 
in 18 instances, and in 12 United States Marshal Edgar C. Snyder has 
attached locks and seals to the doors. In six instances property owners 
have convinced the court that they were not aware that the prohibition 
law was being violated in their buildings and have been permitted to 
make bonds of between $500 and $1,000. The bonds are effective for 
the length of the injunction, which under the law must be one year. 

Possibility that any more property owners whose holdings are jeop- 
ardized by padlock will be admitted to bond has practically been re- 
moved. Early last fall United States Attorney Leo A. Rover, cooperat- 
ing with the police department, compiled a list of every known place 
where liquor had been sold in the last two years and sent notices of 
these violations to the owners. To date 250 letters have been sent to 
the owners, and in practically every instance tenants who have been 
convicted of violating the prohibition laws have been evicted. 


LETTER PART OF EXHIBIT 


Records of these places are now kept in Mr. Rover's office, and when 
padlock proceedings are instituted against any of them copies of the 
letter sent to the owner are made a part of the exhibit in the case. 
This system has just been begun, but is expected to be very productive 
of results in future. 

Proceedings are now pending against 43 pieces of property. Three 
of these date back to 1928, but Mr. Rover and Assistant United States 
Attorney Harold W. Orcutt, chief of the padlock department, hope to 
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be able to dispose of a large number of cases within the next month 
or two. 

Due to the congested condition of the equity court calendar it bas 
been difficult to sandwich the padlock cases in for final hearing. In a 
number of instances, however, decrees pro confesso have been signed by 
the justices, while in every instance temporary injunctions, restraining 
the defendants from using the premises for violation of the prohibition 
law, are in effect. The temporary orders, however, do not close the 
property against which it is directed. 

The decrees pro confesso are taken where there is no defense offered 
by the defendants, and the only step necessary before the premises are 
padlocked is a final order under the signature of a judge. 


FOUR MORE ORDERS 


Both Mr. Rover and Mr. Orcutt expect to have at least four more final 
orders signed during the present week. Then comes the padlock. 

Under the final orders, where no bond is granted the owner, the prop- 
erty is closed for a year and can not be used for any purpose, and fix- 
tures, furniture, and other equipment can not be moved. If the injunc- 
tion is ignored contempt of court proceedings are instituted, 

Padlock proceedings are brought under title 2 of the national prohi- 
bition act. Tenants and owners are made joint defendants. The own- 
ers are the principal sufferers, however, since in addition to losing the 
use of their property for a year, when the final decree is signed, they 
are not relieved from the burden of paying taxes. 


ALL BEGUN BY ROVER 


The 61 padlock suits mentioned have all been instituted since Mr. 
Rover took over the job of being United States attorney on April 3, 
1928. A few brought during the régimes of other United States attor- 
neys are still pending, but due to the length of elapsed time and lack 
of sufficient evidence they probably will remain on the docket until the 
court is asked to dismiss them. 

Mr. Rover believes that in every instance where he has asked for a 
padlock injunction that he will get it when the case comes up for final 
hearing. 

“Captain Orcutt has been very careful to get a preponderance of evi- 
dence of violations of the law before he has moved to put the locks on 
a piece of property,” said Mr. Rover. “In this connection he has had 
the able assistance of Assistant United States Attorney John B. Wil- 
liams and Special Treasury Department Attorneys C. M. Kiefer and 
Frank H. H. Nolte. 

ONLY TWO VIOLATIONS 

“While to some people 61 applications for padlocks in almost two 
years may not seem impressive, it is when it is considered that not a 
single one of them has been instituted as a bluff. Every application 
has been filed with the serious intention of closing up the designated 
premises.” 

In only two instances have injunctions—temporary or permanent— 
been violated, according to records. Frank Shore is under sentence of 
one year following his conviction on a charge of contempt of court in 
connection with the alleged violation of a temporary injunction piaced 
on his tire shop at 1223 New York Avenue NW. Since then the perma- 
nent injunction has been signed and the place is under lock and seal. 
Shore has an appeal from the sentence pending in the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals. 

Albert Schlossberg and Paul Schlossberg were convicted of contempt 
of court in connection with a final injunction covering the premises at 
1019 H Street NB., and paid fines of $500 


GARAGES ARE CLOSED 


Notable among the recent padlocks affixed by the United States at- 
torney was the closing of garages at 2101-2105 Fourteenth Street NW. 
and 1319 L Street NW. The Government moved to close the property 
early last summer after the arrest of Herbert Glassman, operator of the 
two establishments, and 11 others on charges of conspiracy to violate 
the prohibition act. Glassman and the others are now under indict- 
ment. The owner of the L Street property was denied bond despite his 
pledge to see that the place was not used for the violation of the dry 
law. 

Tessie Richards, who was sentenced yesterday on charges of violating 
the prohibition law is involved in two padlock proceedings. The Gov- 
ernment alleges she occupied and violated the law at 1313 C Street NW. 
and 317 Thirteen-and-one-half Street NW. 

Premises padlocked for a year are as follows: 1240 Twenty-second 
Street NW., Raymond Carl Leimbach, tenant; 212 Ninth Street NW., 
Frank McCormack, tenant; corner Totten Road and Fort Drive NE., 
James and Rosetta Anderson, tenants; 34 H Street NW., Timothy J. 
Daly, tenant; 1742 L Street NW., Harry Hartman, tenant; 2105 L 
Street NW., Frederick Williams, tenant; 2609 Wade Road SE., Jobn 
Samuel Harley and Martha Harley, tenants; 1211 U Street NW., Gay 
Paree Club, Robert Elmore Ray, tenant; 1223 New York Avenue NW., 
Frank Shore, tenant; 2101-2105 Fourteenth Street NW. and 1319 L 
Street NW., Herbert Glassman, tenant; 1126 Seventh Street NW., Mike 
Kaplan, tenant. 
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OWNERS GAVE BOND 


Premises where owners have given bond are 1338 North Capitol Street, 
1019 H Street NE., 1120 Bighteenth Street NW., 312 F Street NE., 
1123 Seventeenth Street NW., and 908-910 Fourteenth Street NW. 

The Mades Hotel, at 300 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., former haunt of 
Washington notables; the “ Garden of Naples,” at 423 Eleventh Street 
NW.; and the “A. B. C.” lunch room, at 600 D Street NW., across the 
street from police court, are among the premises against which proceed- 
ings are now pending. 

The estimate of the value of the property is Mr. Rover’s, being based 
on assessed valuations for taxes, statements made at the time of final 
hearings, and in some cases on the value of the property as fixed by 
condemnation juries. Several of the pending suits involve property 
wanted by the Government. 


“Two Frienps" ALLOWED TO ENTER AS WORKMEN Fix Raip DAMAGE 


Pictures of a supposed gaming establishment in Ninth Street, near D 
Street, were obtained by police photographers yesterday before the place 
even was ready to open for business. 

Detective Sergeants Arthur Feeley and Benjamin Kuehling visited the 
establishment yesterday morning. It was the same place that was 
raided by Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman’s squad Monday, when all the 
occupants made their escape before the raiders had battered down a 
14-inch concrete wall. 

A hidden bell in the hallway of the establishment was rung by the 
police visitors yesterday. Suddenly a man peered through a small slot 
in the door. 

“ Who's there?” he demanded. 

“A couple of friends,” said the detectives. 

The heavy oak door which led to a corridor was opened by a carpenter 
who was repairing the wreckage left by the raiders on their last visit. 
Several heavy doors were opened which led to the alleged gaming room, 
where a squad of carpenters was at work rearranging tables. 

The detectives reported the incident to Inspector William Shelby, who 
ordered photographs taken. The police photographers took “ shots” 
from every angle of the establishment while the carpenters looked on 
amused. 

‘** We're only carpenters,” one of the workers chirped. “ It sure would 
be a laugh on the police if this place was to reopen as a restaurant.” 


STATION PICKPOCKETS VICTIMIZED Two WOMBN 


Pickpockets operating in the Union and Mount Vernon Stations yes- 
terday robbed two women. 

Miss Jane Coffrey, of Landover, Md., said she was in the waiting room 
at the Union Station when her pocketbook, containing $3, a railroad 
pass, and a signet ring, was stolen. A pocketbook containing about $15 
was taken from Estelle R. Reme, of 3601 Suitland Road SW., in the 
Mount Vernon Station. 


SToREKEEPER SHOT IN DereNDING CasSH—MaAx RerkES WOUNDED TWICE 
BY Two YounG MEN IN HoL_puP—Covupst Is ABANDONED 


Max Reikes, 52-year-old delicatessen proprietor, of 108 East Capitol 
Street, is at Casualty Hospital in a serious condition from two gunshot 
wounds, received last night when he was shot twice while defending his 
money from two young white men. 

One buliet pierced his right arm and the other penetrated his left 
breast. 

Dr. Louis Jimal, staff physician, said that Reikes’s condition was 
critical. 

Mr. Reikes was held up shortly before 10 o'clock. Two men came in, 
loitered about until customers had left, and then threatened him with 
a revolver. They rifled the cash register of about $20 and fled, abandon- 
ing a small coupé in which they are believed to have ridden. The shots 
were fired when Mr. Reikes attempted to balk the robbers. 

C. M. Shipp, 13 First Street NE., manager of a lunch room at 141 B 
Street SE., almost frustrated the holdup. He noticed the two men 
early in the night and when they aroused his suspicions, he followed 
them. When they went into the store, he went in also, and bought 
some meat for his dog. Ag he left he heard one of the men mutter 
“ Watch that man.” 

Mr. Shipp was forced to leave to call for his wife, and with her re- 
turned past the store. They saw one of the men on the curb in front 
and the other in the store. The man in the store ran out and joined his 
companion as Mr. Shipp arrived, and the pair fled out toward East 
Capitol Street. Both wore caps and light-gray overcoats. Mr. Shipp 
told police he trailed the men for more than an hour. 

Through the abandoned car police hope to learn the identity of the 
pair. The tags are being traced. 

Witp Dass in Cak Brings $150 Fins—Joun McG. WILLIAMS GOES TO 
ROCKVILLE JAIL 4S RESULT OF CRASH 


James McGill Williams, Newton Street near Eighteenth Street NBE., 
was fined a total of $150 in Montgomery County police court at Rock- 
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ville yesterday by Judge Charles W. Woodward on charges of excessive 
speed and reckless driving. 

Mr. Williams was arrested Thursday night after a wild chase from 
near Bethesda to the outskirts of Rockville, which ended when his car 
turned over and caught fire. 

The four occupants, Mr. Williams, Miss Florence Saxty, Miss Helen 
McKern, and John Edward Thomas, all of Washington, escaped with 
minor cuts and bruises. Mr. Williams failed to pay the fine yesterday 


and was remanded to the Rockville jail to begin serving 150 days in 
lieu of the fine. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Monday, March 17, 1930] 


Worker Wo Sovent Pottce Arp is Rossep Hours LaTeR—OFFicer 
STanDs GUARD AS FILLING StTaTION Is CLOSED FoR NIGHT—EMPLOYER 
SLuGGED WHEN PLACE 1s REOPENED FoR BUSINESS TO-DAY 


Having dreaded work on Sunday ever since his filling station was 
robbed a year ago, Sidney J. Cartvriendt, 38, an employee of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. at its station at Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., jokingly told a policeman last night that he might need protection. 
He was taken seriously, and when he locked the safe at 10 o'clock, 
stuffing currency, checks, and silver coins in a steel-guarded opening in 
the wall, a policeman stood at the door. 

A few minutes after 7 o’clock this morning Cartvriendt was beaten un- 
conscious by a mysterious assailant, who slugged him as he stood with 
his back to the station entrance, his head almost in the safe. While an 
air-compressor pump operated noisily in a corner, drowning out the noise, 
the intruder riffied the safe of approximately $350 and fied. 

Cartvriendt regained consciousness in a few minutes. Rubbing a 
lump on the left side of his head with one hand he pulled a telephone 
receiver from its hook with the other and called “ Police.” Policeman 
R. L. Eubanks, of the fifth precinct, responded and with Detective T. M. 
MeVarry, also of No. 5, questioned Cartvriendt at length. 

Cartvriendt later was taken to Casualty Hospital. Dr. J. D. Rogers 
of the hospital staff, who performed an examination, said he recom- 
mended that Cartvriendt remain for observation, but that he insisted on 
returning to his home. Cartvriendt was advised by Doctor Rogers to 
stay in bed for 48 hours. 


VICTIM SAW NO ONE 


“T didn’t see anything or anybody,” Cartvriendt told the officers. “TI 
got here a few minutes before 7, started the pump going, and opened the 
safe to start work. I hadn’t even put change money in my pocket when 
something socked me. Next thing I knew I was lying here behind the 
stove with a roaring pain in my head.” 

Nobody in the neighborhood saw any activity at the filling station, and 
the officers were unable to establish any evidence as to the identity of 
the robber. Cartvriendt supposed his assailant entered at the door, his 
approach covered by the noise of the pump. He told the policemen he 
had not noticed anything unusual about the premises. 

“I saw the same people I usually see, and there were no customers in 
the few minutes I knew what was going on,”’ he said. 

The filling station is situated about a block from the Pennsylvania 
Avenue Bridge over the Potomac. It was robbed on a Sunday about 
a year ago by a thief who entered the window and took $506. Cart- 
vriendt said he had dreaded working on Sunday ever since. “ But I 
was joking last night when I said I might need protection,” he said. 
The station had not been guarded and the protection afforded last night 
was the first. 

NOBODY HANGING AROUND 


Detective McVarry was at the precinct when the call was received 
last night, asking that somebody be sent down. He didn’t know who 
answered the call, and the precinct day staff did not know this morning 
who visited with Cartvriendt while he put away about $400 in currency 
and checks. But everything was orderly. 

“I closed up at 10 o'clock,” Cartyriendt said, “and locked the safe 
while the policeman was here. There was nobody hanging around the 
place.” 

Cartvriendt, who resides at 11 Park Avenue, Hyattsville, Md., was not 
seriously hurt. He suffered intense headache, but the scalp was not cut. 
He has been employed by the Standard Oil Co. about three years. 

Most of the money was in checks, Cartvriendt told the policemen, 
explaining that he had cashed several employees’ checks with receipts of 
yesterday. A preliminary audit revealed that the robber had left the 
sum of $59.96, most of which was in checks. 

A survey of the premises by McVarry, Bubanks, and Policeman W. E. 
Laux, also assigned to the case, developed nothing tangible to work on. 
Crowp Caprurgss THEATER BANDIT—PuRsvuERS CONTINUB CHASE IN Facn 

or VOLLZY or SHOTS FROM FUGITIVE 

Ignoring a volley of pistol bullets a crowd of men last night pursued 
and captured George B. Mason, colored, of New York*City, after he had 
snatched a cash box containing $476 from an employee of the Lincoln 
Theater, U between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets, 
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Mason applied for work at the theater shortly after 10 o'clock last 
night. When an employee appeared with the cash box he snatched it 
and ran, police say. 

A number of other employees and patrons gave chase, capturing the 
man at Fourteenth and W Streets after he had fired three shots at them. 

Mason was beaten by the crowd and then taken to Freedmen'’s Hos- 
pital for treatment by Acting Lieut. A. I. Bullock, Sergt. A. E. Miller, 
and Detective R. A. Williams, of the eighth precinct, who placed him 
under arrest. He was booked for investigation. 


OFFicER ARRESTS MAN Despite Liquor RAIN 


Braving a storm of “ flying” liquor and large glass jars, Policeman 
G. E. Perry, of the sixth precinct, charged up a stairway in a home in 
the first block of H Street to apprehend the thrower, Augustus Madison, 
colored. 

Then, with soaked clothes which reeked of “corn” and a gallon of 
“evidence” under an arm, the officer led Madison to the station house 
to charge him with whisky possession and assault. The latter charge 
was placed opposite his name after a half-gallon jar filled with liquor 
struck Perry as he ascended the stairs. 

Judge Isaac R. Hitt in police court to-day gave Madison a suspended 
sentence of a year in jail for assault, while the defendant asked for a 
jury trial in the “whisky case.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA POSTMASTERS 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, with reference to the South 
Carolina postmastership, about which I spoke last night, my 
friend, the chairman of the committee, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Putpps] 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, may we not reach that in its 
proper order on the calendar? 

Mr. BLEASP. 
that nomination the Senator from Colorado will make a state- 
ment which will be perfectly satisfactory. 


I want to make for the Recorp just another short statement. 


I shall not detain the Senate long this morning. I 


speech in the Senate on the 3d of January, 1929, 
said: 


made a 
in which I 


There has been for some time much discussion as to the sale of post 
offices in my State. I have, when nominations were sent in, requested 
from an appointee an affidavit that he or she has not paid or promised 
to pay any amount to any person or persons for their influence or sup- 
port in securing said position, and unless such affidavit was filed with 
me I have declined to allow the party to be confirmed, save in one 
instance, at the home post office of the senior Senator from my State. 

I now have in my possession these affidavits, and if any person has 
been confirmed and there is any proof anywhere that he has com- 
mitted perjury in making these affidavits, any person knowing of the 
facts can prosecute and convict him for perjury in South Carolina. 


In the same remarks I said: 
I have no objection to Mr. Hoover kicking Tolbert out. 


Then I went on and made some other remarks in reference 
to Mr. Tolbert. 

Mr. President, I desire that my position in this matter shall 
not be misunderstood. I am not asking to name any person to 
any office or position in my State, but I do think that when the 
authorities decide on a nominee for any position, that I, as a 
Senator, am entitled to the courtesy of having it submitted to 
to me, and if I have any objections, let me present my reasons 
for the consideration of those making the appointment, and if 
they are substantial, let the person be not appointed. 

I do not desire to control the patronage in my State under a 
Republican administration. I believe to the victor belongs the 
spoils; but when there are no victors, but those who claim to be 
victors after the battle has been won, I feel that the repre- 
sentatives from the State should at least have the opportunity 
to present their objections. I have the very distinguished 
honor of having been born and reared in a county in which not 
a vote was returned or appears on the official record as having 
been cast for Herbert Hoover for President. That is my posi- 
tion, and I have no reason to change it. I have no desire to 
change it. 

I notice in the report submitted by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrookHart] that in speaking of the Charleston Hotel a 
man testified that it was known as a kind of a bootlegging place. 
I have stepped at the old Charleston Hotel for 40 years. The 
first time I went to Charleston in my manhood I stopped there, 
and I have been stopping there from that day on. If I have 
good health, I expect to be there on the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th 
of next month. I do not say that there is no whisky drank in 
that hotel, but I do resent the imputation, whoever this wit- 
ness was, to the effect that the Charleston Hotel is a bootlegging 
joint. I have never seen a drink of whisky delivered in that 
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hotel; I have never seen a drop bought in it; but I have seen 
some drunk in it. However, I do not want the impression to 
go out over the country from this report that if a gentleman 
goes to Charleston with his wife he should 


not stop at the 
Charleston Hotel because it is a bootlegging 


joint. I have 


| stopped there for these many years, and I have carried my wife 


there with me many times. I do not think there is a Senator in 
this Chamber, whatever his opinion of me may be, who would 
think that I would carry my wife into any but the best hotels 
in the country. 

Mr. President, without taking any further time of the Sen- 
ate, I want to call the attention of my brother Senators from 
the South to one fact, and then if they desire to vote to con- 
firm Cobb they may do so, but I do not propose to do it. I 
objected to the confirmation last night because I did not pro- 
pose to let the report go back to my home that I had voted to 
confirm a negro for any office, I do not care what office it 


| may be. 


Just a 


few weeks ago there was a white woman in this 
town 


-I do not care if she is as low down as a snake, she was 
a white woman, and she has two white children in school in 
this city—who was tried in this court by a negro jury. As an 
American citizen I protest against that. It does not make any 
difference where I come from, I think it is an outrage and a 
disgrace upon the Government that a white woman should be 
subjected to being tried by a set of niggers, I do not care how 
well educated or how rich they are or who they are. 

The Senate may confirm Cobb if they want to, but I want it 
understood that there is one man from the South who stands 
upon this floor protesting against it. His confirmation would 
be an outrage, and it ought not to be allowed. The President 
of the United States, if he has the power, should instruct the 
courts here that they have enough white judges and they have 
enough white jurors here not to humiliate a white woman. She 
mi. be low down, but she is a woman and she is the mother of 
two little innocent children. To so humiliate her is an out- 
rage. Talk about anarchy! That will bring it. Of course, 


no such thing will ever be attempted in my State, but if it 
were—well, there would be more niggers going out of windows 
than ever before went out of any courthouse in this country. 


J. DUNCAN ADAMS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
Senate advise and consent to the nomination of J. Duncan 
Adams to be United States marshal for the western district of 
South Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask that the nomination be carried over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The nomination will go over. 

THOMAS D. THACHER 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Thomas D. Thacher 
to be Solicitor General of the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the consideration 
of this nomination be temporarily postponed. Let it go over 
for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


EDGAR C. 


The nomination will go over. 
GEDDIE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Edgar C. Geddie to 
be United States marshal for the eastern district of North 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 


CLINT W. HAGER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Clint W. Hager to be 
United States attorney, northern district of Georgia. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 
ARTHUR ARNOLD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Arthur Arnold to be 
United States attorney for the northern district of West 
Virginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 


JAMES A. COBB 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of James A. Cobb to be 
judge of the Municipal Court of the District of Columbia. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 
COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Edward M. Kent to 
be constructor in the Coast Guard. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 
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POST-OFFICE NOMINATIONS | 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the nominations of post- 
masters. | 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask first to recur to page 11 | 
of the calendar, and I ask that Calendar No. 3085, being the 
nomination of Foster P. Lee to be postmaster at Lamar, 8S. C., 
which has been unfavorably reported by the committee, be | 
rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question Will the 
Senate advise and consent to the nomination referred to by the 
Senator from Colorado, [Putting the question.] The noes have 
it, and the nomination is rejected. 

Mr. PHIPPS. On the same page, Calendar No. 2845, I ask 
that the nomination of John 8S. McCall to be postmaster at | 
Society Hill, S. C., be passed over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation will be passed over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I also ask that Calendar No. 3008, Wesley D. 
Banks to be postmaster at St. Matthews, S. C., may be passed | 
over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
nation will be passed over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Referring to the nomination of postmaster at 
Alamo, Ga., Carlos C. Hartley, Calendar No. 2975, I ask that it 
may be passed over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation will be passed over. 


is, 


Without objection, the nomi- 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I ask, on page 11, Calendar No. 2938, that 
the nomination of Roberta J. Tatum to be postmaster at Alamo, 
Tenn., may be passed over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the noml- 
nation will be passed over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask that all other nomina- 
tions of postmasters be confirmed en bloc and that the President 
be notified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
nations are confirmed en bloc. 


Without objection, the nomi- 


ARMY AND NAVY NOMINATIONS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the nominations for the 
Army and Navy. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the nominations for the Army and 
Navy be confirmed en bloc and that the President be notified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed en bloc. The President will be notified 
of all confirmations this day made. That completes the calendar. 


FEDERAL PATRONAGE IN SOUTHERN STATES 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, before we leave the executive ses- 
sion to go into legislative session I want to take one or two 
minutes with reference to what was said by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BLease], and also with reference to the 
report submitted by the patronage committee headed by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brook Hart]. 

There has always been more or less confusion in patronage 
matters in the Southern States. That has never been more 
keenly understood than by the present administration. Three 
weeks after the present President was inaugurated the situation 
was called to his attention; and keenly recognizing the confu- 
sion existing, he issued a statement to the newspapers of the 
country in regard to patronage in the Southern States. The re- 
port submitted by the so-called patronage committee, which came 
to our desks on yesterday, involves four States—Georgia, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Texas. In all of those States the 
references made in this report relate to matters taking place 
before the present administration came into power, and have 
nothing to do with what the present administration is trying to 
accomplish. There have been committees set up in order to 
minimize this confusion, and I had supposed that there was gen- 
eral satisfaction, as much as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, I know all Senators want to deal fairly in matters 
of this kind, and I have the statement which was made by the 
President three weeks after he was inaugurated on this subject. 
I do not want to take the time to read it myself, but I should 
like to have it read from the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will read, as requested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what is the matter the Sen- 
ator desires the clerk to read? 

Mr. FESS. It is a statement of the President in reference to 
southern patronage made about three weeks after he was 
inaugurated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, the clerk 


In reply to queries from the press upon organization questions in the 
South the President stated; 
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“It has been the aspiration of Republican Presidents over many years 
to build up sound Republican organization in the Southern States of such 
character as would commend itself to the citizens of those States. 

“This aspiration has arisen out of no narrow sense of partisanship 
but from the conviction shared in equally by the leaders of all parties 
that the basis of sound government must rest upon strong 2-party 
representation and organization; that the voice of all States in the 
councils of the Government can be assured by no other means; that the 
welfare of the Nation at large requires the breaking down of sec- 
tionalism in politics; that the public service can be assured only by 
responsible organization. Furthermore, it has been the belief of these 
leaders, whose views I share, that the building up of such organizations 
must in every conception of our foundatlons of local self-government 
evolve from those States themselves. 

“Republican leadership in the Border States and in Virginia and 
North Carolina has long since built up vigorous party organization which 
assures Republican representation in the Congress from those States. 

“In other States, including Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Florida, the Republican leadership has in recent times shown increasing 
strength and is now rendering able and conscientious service in main- 
taining wholesome organization under whose advice the appointments to 
public office have steadily improved and commended themselves to the 
citizens of those States with increased confidence in the party. I highly 
approve and welcome the movement of the leaders of Texas, Alabama, 
Florida, and other States to broaden the basis of party organization by 
the establishment of advisory committees of the highest type of citizen- 
ship to deal with administrative questions and who will also cooperate 
with independent Democrats. This movement, springing as it does from 
within the States themselves, insures its strength, permanence, and 
constant improvement in public service. 

“Recent exposures of abuse in recommendations for Federal office, 
particularly in some parts of the States of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Mississippi, under which some of the Federal departments, mainly the 
Post Office, were misled in appointments, obviously render it impossible 
for the old organizations in those States to command the confidence of 
the administration, although many members of these organizations are 
not subject to criticism. But such conditions are intolerable to public 
service, are repugnant to the ideals and purposes of the Republican 
Party, are unjust to the people of the South, and must be ended. The 
duty of reorganization so as to correct these conditions rests with the 
people of those States, and all efforts to that end will receive the 
hearty cooperation of the administration. If these three States are 
unable to initiate such organization through the leadership of men who 
will command confidence and protect the public service, the different 
Federal departments will be compelled to adopt other methods to secure 
advice as to the selection of Federal employees.” 

Marcu 26, 1929. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I simply wanted, in fairness to the 
administration, to have the statement of the President read, 
which indicates that he has not been pleased with some things 
that have gone on in certain States under the direction of the 
local Republican leaders, that he has taken decisive steps look- 
ing to a reorganization in the interest of better conditions in 
the public service, and that he does not approve, but, on the 
other hand, certainly condemns any efforts such as have been 
alleged to have been made to sell patronage. None of us would 
stand for a thing of that sort; I would condemn it as bitterly 
as language would permit me to do so; and I feel sure that the 
President feels the same way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in reference to the matter 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has just been talking 
about, I desire to say that I happen to be a member of the com- 
mittee that investigated the sale of patronage and kindred 
matters in the South. There were four noteworthy cases. 
There may have been more, but four were brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee after I became a member of it. 

One was the rather celebrated case of Perry Howard, of Mis- 
sissippi, who was found to be selling offices, and who was al- 
lowed by the Department of Justice to resign as an Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States. That is all right. I do 
not know that it was necessary to fire him, though it might 
have been. However, I make no complaint about the manner of 
getting rid of him. 

The next case was that of J. D. E. Meyer, of South Carolina, 
a district attorney who apparently, according to the evidence— 
and he himself testified—was associated with the most vicious 
interests in South Carolina and was not enforcing the law. The 
President allowed him to resign. That is all right. I have no 
criticism at all to make of it. Indeed, I am glad that he re- 
signed, because I think it was very much for the improvement 
of the public service. : 

However, there were two men in Texas who were just as 
clearly guilty. One of them was a district attorney who, 
according to the evidence, deliberately put before the grand jury 
testimony that would exculpate a defendant. The defendant 
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was a notorious offender against the liquor laws and other laws. 
I believe that he not only was an offender but he has since 
become an absconder. Yet the district attorney, according to 
his own admission, either through stupidity or through inten- 
tion, himself provided the ways and means by which this man 
could secure immunity even from indictment. 

I wrote the President a letter and urged him to dismiss this 
man. He ought to be dismissed. It is a shame that a man 
like J. D. Hartman, district attorney for one of the districts 
in Texas, should be in the Government service. I hope the 
President will have the matter examined into at once and have 
him dismissed. I want to say that should his nomination ever 
come here I propose to lay before the Senate the testimony 
of the man himself and the undisputed testimony of the wit- 
nesses, Which will show his guilt, and I am quite sure the 
Senate will never permit him to be confirmed. Nor should he 
be longer retained as a holdover, as I have been informed is 
the plan of dealing with this case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator indicate to 
us what he did in the way of putting up evidence? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. This was the district attorney? 

Mr. McKELLAR. This was the district attorney. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was the man indicted? 


Mr. McKELLAR. No; he has never been indicted. He is 


still holding the office of district attorney. 
I am referring to what the district attor- 


Mr. NORRIS. 
ney did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be delighted to tell the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did he have the man indicted? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; he secured the necessary evidence, 
“phony” or corrupt or dishonest evidence, that permitted the 
grand jury not to indict him; and I will explain to the Senator 
just how it was. 

In Texas they have an organization known as the Texas 
Rangers for the enforcement of laws on the border or near 


that—but their principal duties are on the border. These 
rangers caught an official of the Government, a man who was or 
had been connected with one of the departments—I think it was 
the Internal Revenue Department—selling stills to bootleggers. 
They caught the man. The defendant was named Hamilton, 
as I recall. They caught the man with the stills. The stills 
were in good condition. This official of the Government, Ham- 
ilton, was selling stills. He had been selling them. He sold 
these three stills to a notorious bootlegger, whose name I have 
now forgotten. The district attorney heard all the proof, 
because it was called to his attention by these rangers, notably 
Captain Baldwin, who had charge of the rangers, and an honest 
man, as I believe. 

The district attorney, after presenting the absolute proof of 
the man’s guilt, then permitted the defendant to go before the 
grand jury, and permitted him to take three “ phony” stills, or 
stills that had been absolutely destroyed so far as making 
liquor was concerned, instead of the ones he had actually sold, 
and let him testify that those were the three stills, without 
ever asking Captain Baldwin, of the Rangers, whether they were 
the stills found on or sold by Hamilton or not. In other words, 
the district attorney permitted this defendant, a notofious law 
violator himself, to take into the grand jury room three stills 
that were not in working order at all, but had been destroyed as 
stills, In other words, he just manufactured the evidence for 
the purpose of letting this man escape; and the district attorney 
was present in the grand jury room at the time. So I say he is 
either so stupid that certainly he ought not to represent the 
Government, or he was criminal. I say that a man like that 
has no business representing the Government; and when the 
Members of the Senate read the testimony they will reach the 
same conclusion, 

The other man—a man by the name of Roy Campbell, col- 
lector of internal revenue—according to his own evidence was 
associated with a deputy, a Captain Walker, who was bringing 
liquor across the border, bringing it into the United States in 
Government cars. Mr, Campbell helped him get away after 
he brought it in, and was captured by these rangers. He got 
away with Campbell’s consent and is still a fugitive from 
justice. Mr. Campbell ought to be discharged by the Presi- 
dent instantly, and yet it is being claimed that he is to be 
reappointed. 

I hope Mr. Creager, the Republican national committeeman 
from Texas, will recommend that these two men be discharged, 
and will select two good men to recommend to the President 
for these two important places. If either or both is or are kept 
in office, or if either or both is or are nominated by the Presi- 
dent I am sure when the facts are presented to this body they 
will not be confirmed. 
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the border, perhaps all over the State—I am not so sure about | pay 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In one moment. 

I did not intend to bring up this matter at this time; but 
I am delighted to know that the President feels as suggested 
in this statement what the Senator from Ohio has just read 
to the Senate. I-am quite sure that when these matters are 
actually called to the attention of the President he wiil take 
action. I do not know whether he actually looked at my letter 
or not; but when the matter is called to the attention of the 
President those two officials down in Texas ought to be dis- 
missed, and dismissed at once. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, there is one other matter 
in reference to Campbell of which I think notice should be 
taken. He smuggled Mexicans across the border, and admits 
it, to work on his own ranch for his own profit, in violation 
of law. I had the Secretary of the Treasury himself investigate 
that matter, and his investigators so found and reported to me; 
but still Campbell has not been dismissed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They ought both to be dismissed. 
all I have to say about the matter. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, “ by 
by their words, “shall ye know them.” So we will watch Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Walter F. Brown, supposed to be Postmaster 
General of the United States. 

I think I am the first one who brought this matter to the 
attention of the Senate. It was called to my attention by a 
direct, straight purchase. A change was made in my State. I 
went to the young man, and I said, “ How came you to lose 
your job?” He said, “So-and-so paid $300 for it.” I said, 
“Do you know that to be true?” He said, “ Yes, sir.” 

I went to the young man who got the appointment, who was 
quite a friend of mine, and I asked him the direct question. 
1 said, 
“Whom did he pay it to?” and he told me. I looked into 
some other matters then, and I was absolutely certain; and [ 
came to the Senate and made the speech that I did, to which 
nobody in the world paid any attention. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral ignored it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from lowa? 

Mr. BLEASE. Wait until I get through. The President of 
the United States ignored it, and the sale of patronage went 
right on in South Carolina just the same; and it went on under 
the conditions stated by the man who is receiving the money, 
and every dollar of that money went into the treasury of the 
Republican National Committee. That statement has never 
been denied on this floor by any man; and he still says to-day, 
and has an accounting which he says is correct—I do not know; 
I hold no brief for him—that that money did go into the hands 
of the Republican National Committee, and that he was told 
to make these collections ; that it took money to run the party. 

I am not criticizing what is known as the Brookhart commit 
tee, but I say the Brookhart committee have not gone into the 
evil here. They have skimmed over the ground. They have 
taken the words of a few people, but they have not gone to the 
very rock bottom of this thing; and until they do that the 
President will be just as ignorant as he is now. 

What I want to do is to see this committee discharged—they 
ought to be—and this matter should be put in the hands of the 
Department of Justice; and every man—it does not make any 
difference to me who he is—who has bribed an officer or a man 
who is not an officer to be appointed to office, ought to be put 
in the penitentiary; and every man who has received a dollar 
of that kind of money ought to be put in the penitentiary. 

I do not believe that the northern Republican Party wants 
the kind of government we have in South Carolina. It is a 
stench in the nostrils of every decent white man in the State. 
There are men there to-day who say they are Republicans who 
are no more Republicans than I am, and they dare not say it 
except to get office, and it is overlooked by some people, be- 
cause they are better than negroes like we had—prior to 1877— 
after the Civil War. Why do they dare not say it? Because 
their wives and daughters would be barred from decent society 
in South Carolina if they said they belonged to the Republican 
Party as known in South Carolina from 1861 to 1877. 

I know what I am talking about. I am not talking hearsay. 
I know what the Republican Party is in South Carolina. I 
know what it stands for—for graft, for corruption, for dis- 
honest government, for dishonorable disposition of patronage, 
and I proved it here yesterday and have more proof yet if 
needed. 


That is 


their works,” and not 


Senator from 
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Men went before the Brookhart committee and swore that 
they had paid money. Has anything been done about it? Two 
of them are postmasters to-day. Here is the proof in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I repeat, we will know Mr. Brown and Mr. Hoover, not by 
their words but by their works. 

I shall continue to expose graft in every form so long as I am 
a public servant. 


Be ye not deceived, God is not mocked; whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap. 


And that applies alike to a nation, a State, the Republican 
Party, and the so-called Democratic Party, as much as to the 
individual. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to say that I have 
not yet had an opportunity to examine the details in connec- 
tion with the charges against Mr. Campbell and Mr. Hartman. 
A number of excellent people have written me in their behalf. 
Since this report has been published I have asked both these 
gentlemen to give me a statement of their side of the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] moves that the Senate return to the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CLAIMS ARISING FROM EXPLOSION AT LAKE DENMARK, N. J. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, sub- 
mitting, pursuant to the act of March 2, 1927 (44 Stat., pt. 3, 
1800), entitled “An act to provide a method for compensating 
persons who suffered property damage or personal injury due 
to the explosion at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, 
N. J., July 10, 1926,” a second supplemental report, with his 
recommendations, of the claims transmitted to the Comptroller 
General’s office by the Secretary of the Navy, covering the 
property damage, death, or personal injury as required by the 
provisions of the act, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WATERMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Colorado, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Kans., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, 
which wes ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DILL presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, praying for the passage of the so-called Smoot 
bill, being the bill (S. 1468) to amend the food and drugs act of 
June 30, 1906, by extending its provisions to tobacco and to- 
bacco products, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Washington, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and veterans of the war with Spain, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. HEBERT presented the following resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce: 


StaTE oF RwopE ISLAND, 
IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January session, A. D. 1930. 
Resolution recommending to Congress the passage of legislation provid- 
ing for a lightship southwest of Block Island 


Whereas the hazards of navigation have caused many wrecks and 
strandings on the southwest side of Block Island; and 

Whereas there is a necessity for adequate fog signals and additional 
lighting facilities on the southwest side of Block Island to safeguard 
shipping: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
hereby urges the establishment of a properly equipped lightship by the 
United States Bureau of Lighthouses at a point approximately 2 miles 
south-southwest of Black Rock Spar Buoy as an aid to navigation for 
the many vessels navigating in these waters; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the United States Commissioner of Lighthouses, and 
that copies be also transmitted by the secretary of state to the Senators 
and Representatives of Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States, 
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State or RHopE ISLANp, 
OFFice OF THE SECRETARY oF STare, 
Providence, March 13, 1930. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original 
(8. 79) resolution recommending to Congress the passage of legislation 
providing for a lightship southwest of Block Island, passed by the gen- 
eral assembly and approved by the governor on the 11th day of March, 
A. D. 1930. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State aforesaid this 13th day of March, A. D. 1930. 

[SBAL, ] Ernest L. SPRAGUB, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. HEBERT also presented a resolution of the Council of the 
Town of Warwick, R. L., which was referred to the Committee 
on the Library and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the 11th day of October, 1779, is the date in American his- 
tory of the heroic death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, who died from 
wounds received on October 9, 1779, at the siege of Savannah, Ga,; 
and 

Whereas the States of Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, Minnesota, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Illinois, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Nebraska, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Missouri, and other States of the Union, and the United States 
Congress have by legislative enactment designated October 11, 1929, to 
be General Pulaski’s memorial day; and 

Whereas it is fitting that the recurring anniversary of this day be 
commemorated with suitable patriotic and public exercises in observing 
and commemorating the death of this great American hero of the Revo- 
lutionary War: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Council of the Town of Warwick and State of Rhode 
Island, That the council and town of Warwick and State of Rhode 
Island respectfully memorialize the United States Congress to enact 
legislation which provides for the effective carrying out of the provisions 
of the said bill, whereby the President of the United States would be 
authorized and directed to issue a proclamation calling upon officials of 
the Government to display the flag of the United States on all govern- 
mental buildings on October 11 of each year and inviting the people of 
the United States to observe the day in schools and churches or other 
suitable places with appropriate ceremonies in commemoration of the 
death of Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

Sec, 2. The clerk of the town of Warwick and State of Rhode Island 
is hereby directed to transmit a copy of this resolution to Hon. GrorGsr 
S. GraHaM, Member of Congress and chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C., and to each of the United States Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from the State of Rhode Island. 

Passed by the Town Council of Warwick, R. I., March 11, 1930. 

Attest: 

8. K. M. Rospertson, Town Clerk. 


Mr. HEBERT also presented a resolution of the Council of 
the Town of West Warwick, R. I., which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

West Warwick, R. I., March 6, 1930. 
Hon. Fec_ix HEBERT, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. : 

Dear Sr®: At a meeting of the Town Council of the Town of West 
Warwick, holden in and for said town on the 4th day of March, A. D. 
1930, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas the llth day of October, 1779, is the date in American 
history of the heroic death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, who died from 
wounds received on October 9, 1779, at the siege of Savannah, Ga.; and 

“Whereas the States of Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, Minnesota, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Illinois, Rhode Island, New WHampshire, Nebraska, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, Missouri, and other States of the Union, and the United 
States Congress, have by legislative enactment designated October 11, 
1929, to be General Pulaski’s memorial day; and 

“ Whereas it is fitting that the recurring anniversary of this day be 
commemorated with suitable patriotic and public exercises in observing 
and commemorating the death of this great American hero of the 
Revolutionary War: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the Town Council of the Town of West Warwick and 
the State of Rhode Island, That the Town Council of the town of 
West Warwick and State of Rhode Island respectfully memorialize the 
United States Congress to enact legislation which provide for the effec- 
tive carrying out of the provisions of the said bill, whereby the Presi- 
dent of the United States would be authorized and directed to issue a 
proclamation calling upon officials of the Government to display the 
flag of the United States on all governmental buildings on October 11 
of each year and inviting the people of the United States to observe 
the day in schools and churches or other suitable places, with appro- 
priate ceremonies in commemoration of the death of Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski. 
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“Sec. 2. The clerk of the town of West Warwick and State of Rhode 
Island is hereby directed to transmit a copy of this resolution to Hon. 
Grorce 8. GranamM, Member of Congress and chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, Washington, D. C., and to each of the United States Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress from the State of Rhode Island.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Joseru GENDRON, 
Town Clerk of the Town of West Warwick. 


REPORTS OF THE CLAIMS COMMITTEE 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1407) for the relief of William Zeiss, 
administrator of William B. Reaney, survivor of Thomas 
Reaney and Samuel Archbold, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 274) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2873) to carry into effect the finding 
of the Court of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
275) thereon. 

WILLIAM B. WILSON AND WILLIAM 8. VARE 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, reported the following resolution (S. Res. 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay out of the appropriation for expenses of inquiries and 
investigations, contingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1929, to 
William B. Wilson and William S. Vare, $25,000 each in full settle- 
ment of all claims and demands of any and every kind whatsoever on 
account of their contest for a seat in the United States Senate resulting 
from the election held in the State of Pennsylvania in 
fees and expenses of counsel and clerks 
employees. 


salaries of and all other 


REPORT OF THE DISTRICT COMMITTEE 


Mr. BLAINE, from the Committee on the District of Colum- | 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3558) to amend section 8 | 


of the act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, approved March 
4, 1913, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No, 276) thereon. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3942) granting an increase of pension to Lucinda M. 
Hanna (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3943) granting a pension to Roe Simerly (with 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3944) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Mahoney (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE (for Mr. Surpsreap) : 

A bill (8S. 3945) to grant a right of way or easement over 
lands of the United States within the upper Mississippi River 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge to the Wabasha-Nelson Bridge Co., 
assignee of the Wabasha Bridge Committee, for the construction 
of a bridge from Wabasha, Minn., to Nelson, Wis., as authorized 
by the act of March 10, 1928, as amended December 13, 1929; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3946) fixing time for reimbursement of the United 
States for money advanced for acquisition of water rights for 
Indian lands within the Oroville-Tonasket irrigation district 
under act of May 18, 1916, and supplemental acts, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWES: ; 

A bill (S. 3947) granting a pension to Sarah L. Mosbarger 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3948) granting a pension to Lillie Wootan (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3949) granting an increase of pension to Ollie P. 


Stallings (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


ac- 
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By Mr. ALLEN: 


A bill (8S. 3950) authorizing the establishment of a migratory- 
bird refuge in the Cheyenne Bottoms, Barton County, Kans.; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3951) for the relief of Walter Harrell Allen; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 3952) granting an increase of pension to Laurin 
Larsson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 3953) granting a pension to Patton D. Moreland; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND (by request) : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 154) recognizing Lieut. John 
Fitch as the inventor of the world’s first successful steamboat 


| and the first person to apply successfully steam power to the 


purposes of navigation and recommending the teaching in public 
schools and other institutions of learning, maintained within 
the boundaries of the United States of America and its Terri- 
tories, that Lieut. John Fitch was the inventor of the first sue- 
successfully 

navigation; to the ¢ 


applied steam 


power to the ‘ommittee on 


Commerce. 


purposes of 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. METCALF submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

(See. 501.) On page 398, after line 9, insert the following paragraph: 

“In all proceedings instituted under this section an American manu- 
facturer, producer, or wholesaler, or a representative of an Amel 
labor organization or labor association shall have the right to 
to offer evidence, cross-examine witnesses, and to be heard as a 
in interest under such rules as the United States Customs Court 
the United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals may 

On page 399, line 3, after the word “to,” strike out “ the 
or his agent or attorney, or filed by the consignee, or his agent or 
attorney, with the collector, by whom the same shall be forthwith for 
warded to the United States Customs Court,” and insert the following: 

“ Each of the parties in interest, 


ican 
appear, 
party 
and 
prescribe.” 


consignee, 


or his agent or filed by 
any party in interest, or his agent or attorney, with the collector, and 
a copy mailed to each of the other parties in interest, or his 
attorney. Upon receipt of any such application the collector 
forthwith forward the same to the United States Customs Court. 

And on page 399, line 25, strike out “either” and 
before the word “ party.” 

(See. 515.) On page 410, line 25, after the 
“law,” strike out “ such determination,” 
the following: 

“In all proceedings instituted under this section an american manu- 
facturer, producer, or wholesaler, or a representative of an American 
labor organization or labor association shall have the right to appear, 
to offer evidence, cross-examine witnesses, and to be heard as a party 
in interest under such rules as the United States Customs Court and 
the United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals may prescribe. 
The determination of the court ” 

On page 411, line 12, strike out the word “ filed” and insert 
by any party in interest.” 

And on page 411, at the end of line 14, insert the following sentence: 

“If the issue is such that the party defendant can not, in the absence 
of samples, adequately answer the protestant’s case, upon demand there 
for samples of the imported merchandise shall be 
protest dismissed.” 


attorney, or 


agent or 
shall 
insert “any” 


period after the word 


and on page 411, line 1, insert 


“ filed 


produced or the 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted amendments intended to be proposed 


by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

(Par. 1409.) On page 198, line 2, strike out the figure and 
insert In lieu thereof the figure “ 20,” so that the clause in lines 2 and 
3 will read, “ Wrapping paper not specially provided for, 20 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

(Par. 1501. (a)) On page 201, line 7, strike out the ficure “40” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figure that, as the sub- 
paragraph will read: 

“Par. 1501. (a) Yarn, slivers, rovings, wick, rope, cord, cloth, tape, 
and tubing, of asbestos, or of asbestos and any other spinnable fiber, 
with or without wire, and all manufuactures of any of the foregving, 
30 per cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

Paragraph 317, on page 70, after line 16, insert the following lan- 
guage: 

“All wire fencing and all wire netting, whether galvanized or not, 
composed of wires smaller than 0.08 and not smaller than 0.03 of 1 


“320” 


“ 30,” so amended, 
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inch in diameter, nine-sixteenths of 1 cent per square foot: Provided, 
That all wire fencing and all wire netting, whether galvanized or not, 





of a mesh 1% inches or greater, composed of wire of a diameter not 
greater than four and one-half one-hundredths of 1 inch and not 


smaller than 0.03 of 1 inch, shall be subject to a duty of five-sixteenths 
of 1 cent per square foot.” 


Mr. HOWELL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

(Par. 707.) On page 126, line 8, after the word “ than,” to strike out 
the figure “ 7" and insert in lieu thereof “ 54%,” so as to read: 

“Provided, That fresh or sour milk containing more than 5% per cent 
of butterfat shall be dutiable as cream, and fresh cream con- 
taining more than 45 per cent of butterfat shall be dutiable as butter, 
and skimmed milk containing more than 1 per cent of butierfat shall be 
dutiable as whole milk.” 


or sour 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted an amendment intended 


to be proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, | 


which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as 
follows: 


On page 35, after line 2, insert the following: 


“Pan. 99. (a) Crude petroleum and fuel petroleum, $1 per barrel of 
42 gallons. 
“(b) Petroleum products: Kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gasoline, par- 


affin, paraflin oil, and all other distillates, derivatives, or refined prod- 


ucts of petroleum, 50 per cent ad valorem. The ad valorem rate pro- 
vided in this subparagraph shall be based upon the American selling 
price (as defined in subdivision (f), as amended, of section 402, Title 


IV) of any similar competitive article manufactured or produced in the 
United States. If there is no similar competitive article manufactured 
produced the United States, then the ad valorem 
United States value, as defined in (d), as 
402, Title TV. For the purposes of this subpara- 
product provided for shall be 
to or competitive with any imported petroleum 


in 
the 
of section 


or rate 


based upon subdivision 
amended, 
graph 


similar 


any petroleum herein 


product 
domestic 


product when used in substantially the same manner: Pro- 


vided, That all funds derived from the tariffs upon petroleum and the 


refined products of petroleum as provided by this paragraph shall be 
covered into a special fund for appropriation, and expenditure by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the Federal highway aid act and the 
amendments thereto and the rules and regulations made thereunder: 
And provided further, That the United States Tariff Commission is 
hereby authorized and directed to make an investigation of the entire 


petroleum industry, to prepare and file a report of such investigation, 
and to prepare and submit recommendations as in this act provided, to 
the end that the tariff rates provided in this paragraph may be in- 
creased or decreased, as the facts developed may warrant and justify.” 


On page 265 strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive, being paragraph 1734. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR FLETCHER ON THE FARM-LOAN 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp a very interesting address delivered by the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. F.Lercner], broadcast at the in- 
stance of the National Grange on the 15th instant, upon the 
farm-loan system. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Tuw 


SYSTEM 


address was ordered to be 


FarM Loan System—Its History, ACCOMPLISHMENTS, AND NEEDS 


HISTORY 


In April, 1912, a movement was launched by the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress at Nashville, Tenn., and establish a dependable 
plan of agricultural finance, whereby the real farmers of the country 
cou!d obtain financial accommodation on terms as to interest and time 
they could meet. The idea was the farmer's asset, his land and im- 
provements, was acceptable as security to banking and financial 
agencies, particularly in view of the fact that he required more time 
and lower of interest than obtained in commercial transactions. 
What he required was a different, separate system, by which his capital 


to devise 


not 


a rate 


needs could be supplied at low rates of interest, with amortization 
features 
With this end in view there was created the American commission, 


composed of two members from each State, named by the governors, 
respectively, to study the whole subject of rural credits in this country 
and to become acquainted with the plans and the 


countries of Europe. 


practices in older 

Congress likewise took action and provided for a commission of nine, 
to be appointed by the President, called the United States commission, 
to cooperate with the American Accordingly, in March, 
1913, President Wilson appointed that commission, and $25,000 was 
appropriated for its use, 

I was made chairman of both commissions. 

It is with some pride that I can say this is one commission that made 
its report within the time allowed it, and after spending three months 


commission, 





shall be | 


considered 
which 
accomplishes results substantially equal to those accomplished by the | 
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investigating the subject in Europe, asked for no extension of time or 


additional appropriation, but 
appropriation to the Treasury. 

The reports of the commission speak for themselves and will be 
found as Senate Documents Nos, 214 (nearly 1,000 pages), 261, and 380, 
Sixty-third Congress. 

I introduced the first bill, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, of which I was not then a member. 

A subcommittee, with Senator Hollis as chairman, was appointed, 
and extended hearings were held. 

Certain amendments to the bill were favored, and instead of reporting 
my bill with amendments, Senator Hollis introduced the bill with the 
amendments, and it became known as the Hollis bill. It carried the 
essential principles and plan of the original bill and passed the Senate 
that way. 

At the instance of the chairman, I was made a member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in order that I might serve as one of 
the conferees when the House and Senate were brought together. 

Finally, the farm loan act was enacted July 17, 1916. 

I venture to say that no act of Congress of similar importance ever 
went into full operation with so few amendments. In fact, I recall no 
amendment of consequence being offered until the amendment creating 
the Federal intermediate credit banks was enacted March 4, 1923. 

In the meantime, the system was established most successfully and 
functioned most efficiently and efficaciously. More than a billion dollars 
were made available for real farmers at 5 to 514 per cent interest, the 
principal being payable at 1 per cent per annum, with the right at the 
end of five years to pay any or all the principal if desired. 

TWO KINDS OF BANKS 

The act provided for the Federal land banks to be established, one in 
each of 12 districts. 

Loans were limited to $10,000 to each borrower. 

The Farm Loan Board was to be composed of five members—the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who was to be a member and chairman ex 
officio, and four members appointed by the President, not more than two 
of whom should be from one political party. This board was vested 
with supervisory power over the whole system. 

The original capital stock in the Federal land banks was subscribed 
by the Government, $9,000,000, and that has been substantially returned 
by the banks. 

Joint-stock land banks were provided for. 

These were to be created by individuals and conducted for private 
profit without limitation as to loans to one borrower. 

The foundation upon which rested the Federal land banks was the 
National Farm Loan Associations. 

These were to be cooperative in character, and it was intended they 
should form a nucieus for cooperative effort in the various communities 


returned a substantial portion of the 


| where they were formed. 


Each borrower had to subscribe for stock to the amount of 5 per 
cent of his loan at $5 per share, which stock was to be held as collatetal 
security until the loan was paid, at which time it had to be accepted 
at par on final payment, in meantime receiving dividends. 

Neither of these institutions was really a “bank” in any commercial 
or true sense. They received no deposits. They did no banking busi- 
ness. They were agencies for making and securing loans. They were 
given certain designations and functions, usually at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose of exempting their bonds 
from all taxation. It was necessary to do this in order to have the 
bonds sell at as low rate of interest as possible, and the law provides 
that the banks could not charge the borrowers more than they paid 
as interest on the bonds, plus an amount not to exceed 1 per cent to 
cover administration expenses. These expenses have been ordinarily 
met by one-half of 1 per cent, and as the business increases the rate 
ought to be reduced. Neither of the banks could charge the borrower 
exceeding 6 per cent interest on his loan and there were to be no com- 
missions or other fees. 

No loan by Federal land bank or joint-stock land bank shall exceed 
50 per cent of the value of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent of the 
value of the permanent, insured improvements thereon. 

No national farm-loan association, Federal land bank, or joint-stock 
land bank shall go into voluntary liquidation without the written con- 
sent of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Provision is made for appointment of receivers under certain condi- 
tions for farm-loan associations and joint-stock land banks by the 
Farm Loan Board, but the Supreme Court decided in Wheeler against 
Howard Greene, receiver, November 4, 1929, that such receiver has 
power to collect the assets of the bank, but the liability of stockholders 
is no part of the assets—but rather a liability to creditors, which the 
creditors may be left to enforce by bill in equity, and the receiver has 
no power to enforce the liability by levy of assessment against the 
stockholders. ‘ 

There was an attack on the farm loan act early in its history, but 
the Supreme Court of the United States sustained its constitutionality 
and its validity in every provision. 

There was a plain reason for omitting the grant of power to receivers 
under this act to “ enforce the individual liability of the stockholders,” 
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as the court points out in the Wheeler case. It is entirely conceivable 
that it was not intended originally, since there is not the same need as 
in the case of national banks, “that the stockholder’s liability should 
be summarily disposed of behind his back in Washington.” 

A few years ago agents of the Treasury took charge of the books and 
records of six joint-stock land banks in different parts of the country 
the same hour of the same day. That was a blow which would have 
destroyed completely any system of commercial banks. It was a ter- 
rible assault on joint-stock land banks generally. The framers of the 
law did not intend to place in the hands of an oppressive or unsympa- 
thetic Farm Loan Board the power to demolish these banks at will and 
involve their stockholders in summary assessments arbitrarily imposed. 

The Federal Government has assumed no obligation whatever to pro- 
tect stockholders in these banks from financial loss. 

The supervisory duties and powers of the Federal Farm Loan Board in 
respect to these banks may be likened to those of the Comptroller of the 
Currency with respect to national banks. 

There is no obligation resting on the Government to take care of the 
stockholders in a national bank. 


SUCCESS OF THE SYSTEM 

The success of the system depends upon the wisdom and efficiency of 
its administration, 

The law is sound; its efficiency depends on its administration. 

Necessarily wide discretion, extensive latitude, had to be given the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, which was charged with the guidance, direc- 
tion, and supervision of the system. 

The net mortgage loans of the Federal land banks on September 30, 
1929, amounted to $1,202,490,482.78. 

The net mortgage loans of the joint-stock land banks, the same date, 
amounted to $592,743,765. 


Receiverships have been instituted under the act for three joint-stock 


land banks, the outstanding liabilities of which, according to their books, | 


exceed $70,000,000—the Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank, of Kansas 
City, Mo.; the Bankers Joint Stock Land Bank, of Milwaukee, Wis. ; and 
the Ohio Joint Stock Land Bank, of Cincinnati, Ohio, with headquarters 
now at Indianapolis, Ind, 

There are 12 Federal land banks, each liable primarily for bonds 
issued by it and also for interest and principal of bonds issued by other 
banks, as set forth in section 21 of the act. 

There are 48 joint-stock land banks, including three in receivership 
and one in process of liquidation. 

There are 4,660 National Farm Loan Associations—none in receiver- 
ship. 

The bonds of each of the 12 Federal land banks sell for the same price 
and bear the same rate of interest, so that the borrowers enjoy the same 
terms throughout the country. 

The bond market has been depressed, but the last sale of farm-loan 
bonds was at par, bearing 4% per cent interest. 

There is nothing wrong with the system 

There are unlimited possibilities for its development and growth. 

It may be made of infinite help to real home-building farmers and 
immeasurable benefit to agriculture. 


INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


By the amendment approved March 4, 1923, a plan for short-term 
credit was added to the system, embraced in the provisions for inter- 
mediate credit banks. 

A number of amendments to the original act were included in that 
legislation, 

The membership of the Farm Loan Board was increased from five to 
seven, 

In my judgment, this was a mistake. 

It simply increases the burdens on the borrowers by adding materially 
to the overhead expenses. 

I have proposed that the membership of the board be restored to five, 
and, in order to secure the very best material, I suggest the salary of 
the five be each $12,000 per annum instead of $10,000, as now. 

The method of electing directors of the Federal land banks was 
changed (see sec. 304), so as to practically give control of each board 
of directors to the Farm Loan Board. 

The limit of loan to each borrower was raised from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Originally it was thought advisable to take care of the needs of what 
might be called the small or modest farmer who could get accommoda- 
tions elsewhere, if at all, only on exorbitant terms. The design was to 
encourage the average man engaged in farming to acquire, improve, 
and make permanent his home. That country is safe and prosperous in 
which every citizen can live under his own vine and fig tree. 

One reason for creating the joint-stock land banks was to provide a 
means for the accommodation of large operators—owning real estate in 
excess of $20,000 in value, with extensive permanent improvements. 
These were producers and farmers on a large scale and facilities for 
their capital requirements and need should be included in the general 
scheme to help agriculture. It was well, however, to revise the limit of 
the Federal land bank loan to each borrower. 

The amount of loans by the Intermediate credit banks has approached 
a half billion dollars. 
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The Federal land banks and the joint-stock land banks derive their 
funds for making loans from the sale of their 
secured by mortgage on real estate. 

The intermediate credit banks derive their funds for making loans— 
aside from $27,000,000 furnished by the Treasury toward the capital— 
from the sale of their short-term debentures, with a maturity of not 
more than five years, but they are usually issued for terms varying 
from 3 to 12 months; and they may charge interest at the rate allowed 
by the “law of the State in which such corporation is located.” 


bonds, respectively, 


All these banks are authorized to act as “fiscal agents" of the 
United States Government. The Government itself is not liable on any 
obligation of any of the banks. The responsibility of the Government 
is similar to that respecting national banks. 

The intermediate credit banks have made loans to 85 farmers’ cooper- 
ative marketing associations, having a membership of more than 


1,250,000 individuals, since they were created 

They may issue debentures to the extent of ten times their paid-in 
capital and surplus, giving them a potential lending power of approxti- 
mately $600,000,000. 

The Secretary of the Treasury subscribed, under the law, for the 
capital of the 12 intermediate credit banks $5,000,000 each, but only 
30,000,000 of this has been paid in, leaving $30,000,000 in the Treas- 
ury subject to call by the directors of the banks 

Loans are not made to individual farmers directly. 

The debentures are exempt from all taxes. 

All these banks, comprising the entire farm-loan system, are examined 
and supervised by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

They are permanent institutions and have been of vast benefit and 
have rendered real service to the agricultural interests of the country 

NEEDS 

The needs of the farm-loan system may be summed up in a few- words: 

Changed conditions may call for some minor changes in the law from 
time to time. 

The institutions are permanent and sound. 
demonstrated. 

All that is required is conscientious, intelligent, capable, and faithful 
administration. 

There is no real obstacle in the way of that inherent in the system. 

If it should not be provided, the fault will be found in playing politics 
with the operations, indulging in favoritism or patronage, or a deliberate 


purpose to cripple and eventually destroy the system by in 
control. 


Their efficacy has been 


those 


Such a course is at present inconceivable. 

Just public indignation would be invited thereby, with resulting con- 
sequences too serious to contemplate. 

The problem, therefore, is one of administration. 

In every case where the borrower can go on and only requires a rea- 
sonable extension of time to enable him to save his home and make good 
his obligation, the extension ought to be granted. It is a mistake to 
resort to foreclosure in strict accordance with the terms of the mortgage 
when it is in the power of the bank to encourage and indulge the bor- 
rower both for his and the bank’s protection. 

We do not wish, and would certainly avoid, anything like the experi- 
ence under the Mahratta farming system in Bombay, when one-eighth 
of the entire agricultural population was sold out of house and home in 
a little more than a decade. From 1880 to 1890, 850,000 heads of 
families were sold out of 1,911,000 acres of land, causing much of the 
distress we read about in India. 

Death, unavoidable adverse circumstances, abandonment, or other like 
cause, will bring about the taking over of mortgaged lands and perbaps 
some losses. 

Looseness of management, neglect or indifference, would weaken secur- 
ity and eventually shake public confidence in the safety and soundness 
of the bonds. 

In the interest of all this must not happen. 

These bonds are based upon the permanent and sure foundation of 
all our wealth. They must be maintained as secure and safe as they 
are valid. 

At the same time, and especially when loans on farm property are 
being curtailed by financial institutions, the facilities of the farm loan 
system should be afforded as generously and liberally as reasonable 
security and safety will permit. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Mr. FESS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 238), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


ResoWwed, That the Committee on the Library, or any subcommittee 
thereof, hereby is authorized during the Seventy-first Congress to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, to report 
such hearings as may be had in connection with any subject which may 
be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommit- 
tee thereaf, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 
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DRAINAGE AREAS OF FLORIDA (8S. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers has come to the Committee on Commerce, in pur- 
suance of a resolution adopted by that committee, submitting a 
review of reports on the Caloosahatchee River and Lake Okee- 
chobee drainage areas, Florida. I ask unanimous consent to 


poc. NO. 115) 


have it printed as a Senate document with an illustration, and | 


referred to the Committee on Cominerce, 
There being no objection, leave was granted. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing joint resolutions of the Senate: 

S.J. Res. 17. Joint resolution authorizing 
Wur to receive for instruction at the 
Academy at West Point, Bey Mario 
Panama; and 

S. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution authorizing the use of tribal 
moneys belonging to the Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota 
for certain purposes. 


the 
| nited 
Arosemena, a 


Secretary of 


citizen of 


The message also announced that the House had passed the 


bill (S. 3579) authorizing a per capita payment to the Shoshone 
and Arapahoe Indians, with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

‘The message further announced that the House had passed 


the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the | 


Senate: 

H. R.8. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for prevent- 
ing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or 
misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, 
and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended ; 

H. R. 699. An act to prevent fraud, deception, or 
practice in connection with business before the 
Patent Office, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 4810. An act to add certain lands to the Helena National 
Forest in the State of Montana ; 

Hi. R.6121. An act to authorize the maintenance of central 
warehouses in national parks and national monuments and au- 
thorizing appropriations for the purchase of supplies and mate- 
rials to be kept in said warehouses ; 

H. R. 6130. An act to exempt the Custer National Forest from 
the operation of the forest homestead law, and for other pur- 


poses . 


improper 
United States 


H.R. 6591. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant | 


to the town of Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right of way over 
such land of the Fort Banks Military Reservation as is necessary 
for the purpose of widening Revere Street to a width of 50 feet; 

H. R. 6809. An act to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 
land entries in Riverside County, Calif. ; 

IL. R. 6848. An act allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of 
2 colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medical officer below 
such rauk assigned to duty as physician to the White House; 


H.R. 7391. An act that the Secretary of the Navy is author- | 


ized, in his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the 
State of North Carolina, to deliver to such governor as custodian 


for such State, the silver service presented to the United States | 
| purposes ; 


for the U. S. S. North Carolina 
out of commission) ; 

H.R. 7701. An act to authorize fraternal and benevolent cor- 
porations heretofore created by special act of Congress to divide 
nnd separate the insurance activities from the fraternal activities 
by an act of its supreme legislative body, subject to the approval 
of the superintendent of insurance of the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. S578. An act to sell the present post-office site and build- 
ing at Dover, Del.; 

H.R. 9188. An act to provide for the exercise of sole and 
exclusive jurisdiction by the United States over the Hawaii 
National Park in the Territory of Hawaii, and for other pur- 
Poses | 

H.R. 9306. An act to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, 8. Dak.; 


(now the U. 8S. S. Charlotte, but 


the old post-office site at Wichita, Kans.; 

H. R. 93825. An act to authorize the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to pave the road running north and south immediately 
east of and adjacent to Hospital No. 90, at Muskogee, Okla., and 
to authorize the use of $4,950 of funds appropriated for hospital 
purposes, and for other purposes ; 


completing the construction of a bridge across the Kanawha 
River between Henderson and Point Pleasant, W. Va.; 
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H. R. 9562. An act to authorize an appropriation for purchas- 
ing 20 acres for addition to the Hot Springs Reserve on the Sho- 
shone or Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo. ; 

H. R. 9628. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Arkansas, through its State highway department, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
St. Francis River at or near Lake City, Ark., on State Highway 
No. 18; 

H.R. 9989. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, Le Sueur County and Sibley County, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Minnesota River at or near Henderson, Minn. ; 

H. R. 10076. An act to amend sections 476, 482, and 4934 of 
the Revised Statutes; sections 1 and 14 of the trade-mark act of 
February 20, 1905, as amended; and section 1 (b) of the trade- 
mark act of March 19, 1920, and for other purposes; and 

H.R.10171. An act providing for the erection at Clinton, 
Sampson County, N. C., of a monument in commemoration of 
William Rufus King, former Vice President of the United States. 


SHOSHONE AND ARAPAHOE INDIAN PER CAPITA PAYMENTS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 

ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3579) 

authorizing per capita payments to the Shoshone and Arapahoe 


| Indians, which were, on page 1, line 5, to strike out the word 


“reasonable” and insert “a”; on page 1, line 6, to strike out 
and insert “payment of $25”; and to 
amend the title so as to read: “Authorizing a per capita pay- 
ment to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians.” 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
purpose of the amendments is merely to limit the amount of the 
per capita payment. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H.R. 8. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for prevent- 
ing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or 
misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, 
and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 699. An act to prevent fraud, deception, or improper 
practice in connection with business before the United States 
Patent Office, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10076. An act to amend sections 476, 482, and 4934 of the 
Revised Statutes; sections 1 and 14 of the trade-mark act of 
February 20, 1905, as amended; and section 1 (b) of the trade- 
mark act of March 19, 1920, and for other purposes; to the Com- 


| mittee on Patents. 


H. R. 4810. An act to add certain lands to the Helena National 
Forest in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 6121. An act to authorize the maintenance of central 
warehouses in national parks and national monuments and au- 
thorizing appropriations for the purchase of supplies and ma- 
terials to be kept in said warehouses ; 

H. R. 6130. An act to exempt the Custer National Forest from 
the operation of the forest homestead law, and for other 


H. R. 6809. An act to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 
land entries in Riverside County, Calif.; and 

H.R. 9183. An act to provide for the exercise of sole and 
exclusive jurisdiction by the United States over the Hawaii Na- 
tional Park in the Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 6591. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
to the town of Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right of way over 
such land of the Fort Banks Military Reservation as is neces- 


| sary for the purpose of widening Revere Street to a width of 50 


feet ; and 

H. R. 6848. An act allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, 
Medical Corps, United States Navy, to any medical officer below 


| such rank assigned to duty as physician to the White House; 
H. R. 9324. An act to dedicate for street purposes a portion of | 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 7391. An act that the Secretary of the Navy is author- 
ized, in his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the 
State of North Carolina, to deliver to such governor as custodian 
for such State the silver service presented to the United States 
for the U. 8S. S. North Carolina (now the U. S. S..Cha@rlotte, but 


| out of commission) ; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 
H. R. 9489. An act to extend the times for commencing and | 


H. R. 7701. An act to authorize fraternal and benevolent cor- 
porations heretofore created by special act of Congress to divide 
and separate the insurance activities from the fraternal activi- 
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ties by an act of its supreme legislative body, subject to the 
approval of the superintendent of insurance of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 8578. An act to sell the present post-office site and build- 
ing at Dover, Del.; and 

H. R. 9324. An act to dedicate for street purposes a portion 
of the old post-office site at Wichita, Kans.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 9306. An act to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, S. Dak.; and 

H. R. 9562. An act to authorize an appropriation for pur- 
chasing 20 acres for addition to the Hot Springs Reserve on the 
Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 9325. An act to authorize the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to pave the road running north and south immediately 
east of and adjacent to Hospital No. 90, at Muskogee, Okla., 
and to authorize the use of $4,950 of funds appropriated for 
hospital purposes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

H. R. 9439, An dtt to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Kanawha 
River between Henderson and Point Pleasant, W. Va.; 

H. R. 9628. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Arkansas, through its State highway department, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
St. Francis River at or near Lake City, Ark., on State Highway 
No. 18; and 

H. R. 9989. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, Le Sueur County and Sibley County, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Minnesota River at or near Henderson, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R.10171. An act providing for the erection at Clinton, 
Sampson County, N. C., of a monument in commemoration of 
William Rufus King, former Vice President of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Library. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled joint resolutions, and 
they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. J. Res. 17. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Bey Mario Arosemena, a citizen of 
Panama; and 

S. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution authorizing the use of tribal 
moneys belonging to the Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota 
for certain purposes. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CUTTING obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that after the address 
of the Senator from New Mexico no Senator shall be permitted 
to talk longer than 20 minutes or more than once on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
New Mexico if he will yield to me to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Dill 
Barkley Fess 
Bingham Fletcher 
Black Frazier 
Blaine George 
Blease Glass 
Borah Glenn 
Bratton Goff 
Brookhart Goldsborough 
Broussard Gould 
Capper Greene 
Caraway Grundy 
Connally Hale 
Copeland Harris 
Couzens Harrison 


Cutting Hastin 
Dale Hatfield 


Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MecNar 
Metcal 
Moses 


Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
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Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 


Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. Wagner Watson 

Trammell Walsh, Mass. Wheeler 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fessinthechair). Bighty- 
four Senators have answered to their names. A quorum is 
present. The Senator from New Mexico will proceed. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, the debate last night, inter- 
esting and valuable as it was in many respects, took us, I think, 
rather far from the fundamental features of the question at 
issue. I do not think it will do any harm, before discussing 
the pending amendments in detail, to consider the question of 
censorship in general. What is censorship? By what right do 
we enforce it? In what respect is it good policy to enforce it? 

At the risk of seeming academic, I should like first 
sent to the Senate of the United States President 
Allan Neilson, of Smith College. 

In introducing him and allowing him to speak for himself, 
I should say, first, that President Neilson, an old-fashioned 
Seotch Presbyterian, almost a Victorian in his general attitude 
toward the arts, has been a professor of English literature at 
Bryn Mawr, at Harvard, and at Columbia. I had the honor 
to be initiated into Victorian literature as a student by Pro- 
fessor Neilson, a good many years ago. 

There is no question whatever that Professor Neilson is 
thoroughly familiar with every one of the volumes which last 
night adorned the desk of the senior Senator from Indiana 
{[Mr. Watson]. There is no new discovery connected with those 
volumes. Most of them have been known by every well-in- 
formed man for a great many years. The few new ones have 
been sufficiently advertised by the senior Senator from Utah in 
the last few weeks. Professor Neilson is undoubtedly familiar 
with them. 

Secondly, I want to emphasize the fact that Professor Neilson 
is president of a young women’s college; that of all men in the 
country he would be most interested in avoiding anything tend- 
ing toward the corruption of youth. The only excuse which has 
been advanced for this measure—which concededly is a nuisance 
measure, which concededly is calculated to keep out of the coun- 
try much matter which intelligent men wish to read and feel 
they ought to read—the only excuse for such a measure is that 
it may in some mysterious way corrupt the morals of the 
younger generation. I am going to emphasize that point later 
on in the course of my remarks, and I am going to point out to 
the Senate that, so far as I know, every educator in the United 
States is against the present system of customs censorship. 

I am now going to read from an article of President Neilson, 
published in the January Atlantic Monthly. I am not going 
to read the whole article, though it is a short one. There are 
certain matters in it which seems to me basic and fundamental 
in any discussion of censorship. 

President Neilson begins by saying that probably all of us who 
are interested in this subject are not so far apart as we might 
imagine if we listen to nothing except the diatribes on either 
side. He continues: 


Tydings 


Walsh, Mont. 
Vandenberg 


Waterman 


to pre- 
William 


In spite of recent tendencies in legislation and public opinion 
still assume, remembering the confessions of faith on which the 
was founded, that we believe in human liberty. 
theoretically at least, that for the highest development of an individual 
or a community a large degree of freedom is necessary. 


we 
Republic 
The majority still holds, 


Most of us 
also agree that, in particular questions of the restriction of 
liberty, the burden of proof is on him who would restrict. Yet it is also 
agreed that for the preservation of liberty itself certain restrictions are 
necessary. The nuisance of the radio in the apartment house or at the 
open window is an obvious instance of this, since the right to make a 
noise may conflict with the right to enjoy quiet. 


would 


After stating that general point of view, Professor Neilson 
makes a distinction between censorship applied for the welfare of 
the adolescent and general censorship for the adult. He states, 
what we all believe, of course, that certain measures are neces- 
sary to protect the highly impressionable youth of the country 
at a certain age. He continues: 


But I should urge the weighing of two considerations in this connec- 
tion. First, keeping an undesirable book out of the hands of a young 
boy or girl is an affair requiring much tact, and persuasion is usually 
better than compulsion or threats of punishment. Otherwise we simply 
add the attraction of forbidden fruit and challenge the child to outwit 
us. Secondly, the attempt to save our children from what we regard as 
dangerous knowledge is likely in our times to be a locking of the stable 
door after the steed is stolen. It is my impression that most freshmen 
(of both sexes) come to college to-day already familiar to the point of 
losing interest with many of the facts and ideas which anxious parents 
are terror stricken lest they acquire. And not only are they familiar 
with them, but they seem to have acquired a kind of immunity which 
leaves them quite as fresh and unspoiled as their ignorantly innocent 
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parents were at their age. The policy of “ Hush, hush!” is seldom 
effective and may, indeed, produce precisely the opposite result to that 
intended. 


In turning from the question of the adolescent to the question 
of the adult, Professor Neilson again makes certain distinctions. 
He says: 


The adult has a right to be protected against the display of offensive 
print or pictures where he can not avoid them. The covers of books 
and and still more, are a fair subject for police 
control, since it is practically impossible not to have them thrust upon 
one's notice, 


magazines, posters, 


That, of course, is on the same theory as the theory of the 
radio in the open window or in the apartment house, which he 
took up in the first place. 

Professor Neilson continues: 


Most detached observers would think it self-evident that the various 
the law for the exercise of a difficult and delicate 
hardly more unfortunately selected. They 
would suppose it is the business of the post office to carry mail and 
that officials chosen for this purpose have no inherent fitness as judges 
of art or morals; that it is the business of the customs officer to collect 
revenue and prevent smuggling, the value of Voltaire or 
Rabelais; that a policeman'’s duty makes demand on his courage, judg- 
ment, and loyalty, but ought not to be enlarged to include literary or 
dramatic criticism. 


agencies chosen by 


function could have been 


not pass on 


In these suppositions most people would agree, and 
it is hardly worth while to insist on them. 


After discussing the absurdities which have been involved in 
the customs censorship and which most of us believe are inherent 
in any such system of censorship, Professor Neilson said: 

These absurdities in the administration of censorship serve only to 
strengthen the independent thinker’s resentment against the essence of 
the practice. The saving of a man’s soul, which one must presume is 
the object of a censorship, is, after all, a man’s own affair, and is not 
to be achieved by external compulsion or guardianship. It is of a man’s 
free will that he buys a ticket for a play or borrows a book from the 
library. If he wants to pander to the lower side of his nature, no 
censor will prevent him. 


I should like to point out to the Senate that this is a far more 
advanced position that I or, so far as I know, any other Member 
of the Senate has taken with regard to censorship, because Pro- 
fessor Neilson’s view that the reading of a book is a matter for 
the individual himself to consider would of itself bar out not 
only censorship by customs, not only censorship by the post 
office, but the State laws which prevail in practically every State 
of the Union against literature of this kind. We are not, of 
course, concerned with State laws. 

The position which I have taken is that the States are in the 
last analysis far safer judges of what should be established in 
their own communities than the Federal Government can be. 
In considering censorship from the Federal point of view I 
do not think it is necessary for us to go as far as this pro- 
found and intelligent educator of youth has gone in his article. 

One more quotation from Professor Neilson and I shall con- 
tinue along other lines: 


There are doubtless other principles involved in this difficult matter, 
and I shall be glad if this attempt to draw out those most obvious pro- 


vokes a more capable analyst to complete the task. In doing so— 


Mr. President, I think this is the most important sentence of 
the article—. 

In doing so he must find the ground for depriving the adult citizen 
of the privilege of choosing his own books and his own plays and pic- 
tures; he must find a method of selecting censors wise enough to 
only what is really demoralizing, without stifling progress 
and experiment; and he must hit upon a device which will prevent ban- 
ning a book or play from advertising it. 


suppress 


Those are the three fundamental things which every Sen- 
ator has to decide for himself before voting on any of the pend- 
ing amendments: 

First. What right have we to interfere with the adult-citizen 
at all as to what he is going to read? 

Second. How can we pick men wise enough to decide that for 
the average American citizen? 

Third. How can we do it without reacting on ourselves and 
encouraging the circulation of the very books which censorship 
is intended to restrict? 

Mr. President, I want to apologize for attempting to sum- 
marize or comment on this admirable article of President Neil- 
son, and I ask unanimous consent that the article as a whole be 
incorporated in the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The article is as follows: 
[From the Atlantic Monthly, January, 1930] 
THE THEORY OF CENSORSHIP 
By William Allan Neilson 
I 


The question of literary and dramatic censorship is not at the moment 
merely an annoying perplexity in the life of a single city, but is an issue 
which concerns the whole country. Its emergence is frequently regarded 
as a particular instance of an antiliberal tendency appearing in a great 
variety of forms throughout the Nation, and it is highly important that, 
despite its difficulty, we should seek to see clearly what principles are 
implied in the suppression of books and other forms of expression and 
whether these are in harmony with common sense and the ideas which 
lie at the basis of our social structure. 

In spite of recent tendencies in legislation and public opinion, we still 
assume, remembering the confessions of faith on which the Republic was 
founded, that we believe in human liberty. The majority still holds, 
theoretically at least, that for the highest development of an individual 
or a community a large degree of freedom is netessary. Most of us 
would also agree that in particular questions of the restriction of liberty 
the burden of proof is on him who would restrict. Yet it is also agreed 
that for the preservation of liberty itself certain restrictions are neces- 
sary. The nuisance of the radio in the apartment house or at the open 
window is an obvious instance of this, since the right to make a noise 
may conflict with the right to enjoy quiet. The problem, then, is not 
one to be solved by a simple statement of general principles, but by a 
consideration of how and when the principles, once agreed upon, apply. 

I believe that on many matters concerned with censorship there is a 
larger degree of unanimity than is generally supposed, but that a lack 
of explicitness has confused the public mind and unnecessarily multiplied 
antagonisms. The prescent paper aims not at making a novel contri- 
bution but at extricating from the confusion the accepted truths, in the 
hope that the remaining points of difference may be seen more clearly 
and perhaps brought nearer to reconciliation. 

Il 


To begin with, we ought to know whether in applying censorship we 
are considering the welfare of the adolescent or the adult. No one dis- 
putes the necessity of different measures in dealing with the mature 
and with the immature, since, apart from a few extremists, all our edu- 
cational measures take for granted that the young must be guarded 
from risks that may inflict injury before experience has been acquired 
and before reason has been developed to the point where the significance 
of the risks can be appreciated. So, in the case of certain types of 
literature, plays, and pictures, it is justifiable and probably necessary 
to seek to prevent the young from being exposed to them while their 
imaginations are bighly impressionable and their self-control is unde- 
veloped. 

The exercise of measures for this end is a matter mainly for parents 
and teachers rather than for the police, since what books can be put into 
the hands of boys or girls or what plays they should be taken to see is 
largely an individual matter dependent less upon mere age than upon 
degree of development and manner of upbringing. For adolescents who 
are beyond the control of parents or teachers, the question is more diffi- 
cult. Even in the days before the eighteenth amendment we enforced 
laws against sales of liquor to minors, and I suppose similar laws could 
be made in connection with sales of books and admission to plays. But 
I should urge the weighing of two considerations in this connection. 
First, keeping an undesirable book out of the hands of a young boy or 
girl is an affair requiring much tact, and persuasion is usually better 
than compulsion or threats of punishment. Otherwise we simply add 
the attraction of forbidden fruit and challenge the child to outwit us. 
Secondly, the attempt to save our children from what we regard as 
dangerous knowledge is likely in our times to be a locking of the stable 
door after the steed is stolen. It is my impression that most freshmen 
(of both sexes) come to college to-day already familiar to the point of 
losing interest with many of the facts and ideas which anxious parents 
are terror stricken lest they acquire. And not only are they familiar 
with them, but they seem to have acquired a kind of immunity which 
leaves them quite as fresh and unspoiled as their ignorantly innocent 
parents were at their age. The policy of “ Hush, hush!” is seldom 
effective and may, indeed, produce precisely the opposite result to that 
intended. 

Itt 


When we turn from the protection of adolescents to the problem of the 
adult a quite different point of view is imposed, though certain prohibi- 
tions still seem to be justifiable. The adult has a right to be protected 
against the display of offensive print or pictures where he can not avoid 
them. The covers of books and magazines and, still more, posters are 
a fair subject for police control, since it is practically impossible not to 
have them thrust upon one’s notice. Nor is the risk of poor Judgment 
in selecting those to be suppressed an important one. One can not 
honestly pretend that even a mistakenly rigorous policy in such matters 
would deprive the world of either truth or beauty to a noticeable degree. 
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The principle embodied in the pure food law might also be invoked 
with regard to “ blurbs” and other advertising matter intended to mis- 
lead the purchaser of books or theater tickets. The worst of such tend 
sometimes to exaggerate, sometimes to hide, the wickedness of the vol- 
ume or the play or picture; but in any case the law which already seeks 
to enforce honesty in advertising might well be carried farther into the 
field. 

The opposition to the activity of the censor, however, has not been 
roused by attempts to save the sensibilities of the public from the out- 
rages of the poster or the jacket. It has been due to the feeling that 
some branch of the Government—post office, customs official, police, or 
mayor—has sought to save us without our consent from what is con- 
sidered a demoralizing book or play. The resentment is due to what 
seems to many an officious intrusion, an interference with the responsi- 
bility of the adult individual for his own moral welfare. 

The case of the opposition has been strengthened by a number of 
considerations which, while not of the essence of the question, have 
made the censorship fatuous as well as annoying. Most detached observ- 
ers would think it self-evident that the various agencies chosen by the 
law for the exercise of a difficult and delicate function could hardly 
have been more unfortunately selected. They would suppose that it is 
the business of the post office to carry mail, and that officials chosen 
for this purpose have no inherent fitness as judges of art or morals; 
that it is the business of the customs officer to collect revenue and pre- 
vent smuggling, not to pass on the value of Voltaire or Rabelais; that 
a policeman’s duty makes demands on his courage, judgment, and loy- 
alty, but ought not to be enlarged to include literary or dramatic criti- 
cism. In these suppositions most people would agree, and it is hardly 
worth while to insist on them. 

Again, the effect of attempted suppression has not been such as to 
raise the prestige of the censors. It is now manifest that no adver- 
tisement is so effective in giving a book a nation-wide sale as its pro- 
hibition in a large city. 
such prohibition ought to be a reflection of a dominant public opinion, 
censorship ought to be in the hands of local governments, exercise of it 
by a local government stimulates its sale outside and does not prevent 
surreptitious importation on a large scale. 

The statutes of Massachusetts, where the question under discussion 
is being most violently debated at the moment, contribute another argu- 


of a book on the basis of detached passages. 
monwealth was proud of its reputation of leadership in scholarship; but 
there is no greater sin in the decalogue of scholarship than that of the 
ignoring of the context. Yet when a modest attempt was made to amend 
the statute the legislature voted to continue a practice in the highest 
degree unscholarly, unjust, and dishonest. 

The absurdities of the customs censorship have been most effectively 
exposed by Senator CuTTInG, of New Mexico, in a recent debate, and he 
succeeded in inducing the Senate to relieve our revenue officers from an 
impossible duty as far as concerned the morality of literary works. 


He was less successful in connection with works supposedly seditious, | 


and apparently it will still be possible for the question whether profes- 


sors of government and economics can obtain copies of the works of | 


Karl Marx or of Lenin for examination In their classrooms to be settled 
on the wharves of New York. 

These absurdities in the administration of censorship serve only to 
strengthen the independent thinker’s resentment against the essence of 
the practice. The saving of a man’s soul, which one must presume is 


the object of the censorship, is, after all, a man’s own affair and is not | 
It is of a} 


to be achieved by external compulsion or guardianship. 
man’s free will that he buys a ticket for a play or borrows a book from 
the library. If he wants to pander to the lower side of his nature, no 
censor will prevent him. 

Such arguments sometimes lead defenders of the censorship to abandon 
the strictly moral issue and seek a basis for suppressicn on esthetic 
grounds. But it is clear that these give no firmer footing. The whole 
question of standards in art is dragged in, and it becomes evident that 
the result of decisions on the ground of good or bad art could only be 
the legalizing of the timid and conventional, and the blocking of all 
progress by the suppression of innovation and experiment. The fact 
that my personal taste is offended does not give me the right to inter- 
fere with my neighbor's choice of reading or of plays unless he insists 
on reading aloud in my presence or forcing me to the theater. 

A variant of the esthetic argument Is that which advocates prohibi- 
tion of a production because it deals with disease. The pathological, we 
are told, is no fit subject for art. But no one really believes in a prin- 
ciple that would prohibit Hamlet, Lear, and Macbeth because all three 
interest us in madness, 

Iv 


There are doubtless other principles involved in this difficult matter, 
and I shall be glad if this attempt to draw out those most obvious pro- 
vokes a more capable analyst to complete the task. In doing so he must 
find the ground for depriving the adult citizen of the privilege of choos- 
ing his own books and his own plays and pictures, he must find a 
method of selecting censors wise enough to suppress only what is really 
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Thus though it may be argued that since any | 
| authors 


| immoral for the people of the empire to read. 
ment to the opposition’s case, since they make legal the condemnation | 


Time was when the Com- | 
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demoralizing without stifling progress and experiment, and he must hit 
upon a device which will prevent banning a book or play from adver- 
tising it. And, lest he think that it is safer to err on the side of sup- 
pression than on the side of freedom, let him remember that it is through 
freedom and not through compulsion that the human spirit gains in 
power and reach. 

“Under what precise set of conditions,” writes Sir Walter Raleigh of 
the novels of Fielding, “and exactly by what persons he ts to be read 
is a question that need trouble no one long. Books are written to be 
read by those who can understand them; their possible effect on those 
who can not is a matter of medical rather than of literary interest. 
Some literary critics, it is true, with a taste for subdued tones in art, 
have found some of Fielding’s loudest notes too strident for enfeebled 
ears, but not to the great musician can the whole range of the orchestra, 


not to the great painter can the strongest contrast of colors profitably 
be denied.” 


Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, we have heard a great deal 
about censorship. We have heard some of it on the floor of 
the Senate. We have heard a great deal of it from the papers 
throughout the country. For a moment I should like to empha- 
size a little the third point made by Professor Neilson, namely, 
that the attempt to suppress individual books simply promotes 
their circulation and reputation. 

This is nothing new. It started in the ancient Athenian com- 
munity when an attempt was made to suppress the talking of 
Socrates. It was then for the first time that he acquired a 
great reputation among Athenian youth. When the great and 
respectable citizens of that time condemned him to death for 
contumacy, then again his reputation was increased a hundred- 
fold and his teachings have gone on from that time to this. 

I should like to remind the Senate of what Tacitus said about 
a very obscure Roman writer named Verjinto. Verjinto, I 
imagine, in Roman times was equivalent to some of the minor 
whom we have heard denounced yesterday by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and whose books were formerly 
placed on the desk of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson ]. 
At any rate, when Nero, that mighty Emperor, came to the 
Roman throne he decided that the works of Verjinto were too 
He prohibited 
Said Tacitus: 

So long as the possession of those writings was attended by danger, 
they were eagerly sought and read; when 


thein. 


there was no longer any 


| difficulty in securing them, they fell into oblivion. 


I believe that is an epitome of the history of censorship 
from the days of Nero to the present time. I hope the Senate 
will not carry out a policy which so lamentably failed in the 
days of the Cxesars. 

Is there any analogy, I wonder Mr. President, between what 
happened to Verjinto in the time of Nero and what is liable 
to happen to the works of D. H. Lawrence of the present time? 
The late Mr. Lawrence, a man whose reputation is world-wide 
in many ways, one of the leading authors of the present day, 
published a book recently which has been reviewed in ail the 
leading magazines of the country as well as the leading maga- 
zines of England. It is a book which I personally do not admire. 
I find it rather dull. 

When a constituent—an editor and literary man, who could 
make nothing but good use out of such a book or any other 
book—attempted to import it, I pleaded with the Secretary of 
the Treasury for his right to import it, not for its general cir- 
culation. I mentioned the fact that I had appealed for a book 
of that kind in the Senate when I made my speech in October 
last. I purposely omitted the name of the book, for fear that 
it might corrupt the morals, I will not say of the Members of 
the United Stats Senate, but perhaps of the general public who 
read the CoNGRIWSIONAL Recorp. I referred to the matter only 
to show the kin! of foolish letters which can be written by so 
cultured and intelligent a man as the Secretary of the Treasury 
undoubtedly is when his writings are inspired by bureaucratic 
clerks such as those in the Bureau of Customs. 

But what happened? The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
gave out an interview to the United Press saying that the book, 
which I had never mentioned, was Lady Chatterley’s Lover, by 
D. H. Lawrence; that it was one of the books which I was 
trying to bring into the United States; that I had mentioned it 
in my remarks; and that he was entirely opposed to its intro- 
duction. I think the Senate will remember that he made very 
much the same statement yesterday afternoon, and in fact 
went so far, after I denied mentioning the book, as to say: 

I remember perfectly well—lI do not know whether it is in the p 
speech of the Senator or not—he referred to Lady Chatterley. 

Mr. President, I am not in the habit of referring to things on 
the floor of the Senate and then removing them from my printed 
speeches. I have only done it once, and I think I know why the 


inted 
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Senator from Utah believes that I am in the habit of doing it. 
During those remarks in October the Senator from Utah during 
an interruption told me that the man who was censoring the 
literature of the world in behalf of the customs censor was a 
man named J. D. Nevius. I had never before heard of Mr. 
Nevius. I accepted the Senator’s word as being 100 per cent 
correct, and later in my speech referred to Mr. Nevius as the 
individual who was doing this censorship. 

After going back to my office a gentleman called on me and 
said that the Senator from Utah and he both thought that it 
was unwise to mention the name of Mr. Nevius, because it 
might hurt his retention in his present position, and if I had 
no objection he would like to withdraw the name from the 
Recorp. I stated that as the Senator from Utah had been the 
one who originally introduced it in the Recorp I had no objec- 
tion to his withdrawing it and it was accordingly withdrawn, 
both in his introduction of the name and in my subsequent 
reference to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUTTING. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that this is the first 
intimation I have had of such a thing. Nobody asked me to 
withdraw the name. This information is entirely new to me, 

Mr. CUTTING. The Senator will at least acknowledge that 
the name of Mr. Nevius was withdrawn from his remarks as 
well as from my own, he having been the first one to mention 
the name. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
by my authority. 

Mr. CUTTING. I merely mention that matter because that 
is the only time I have ever corrected or altered or expurgated 
any remarks I made on the floor of the Senate. So far as 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover is concerned, I did not mention it, 
and until the present occasion I have not mentioned it on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would not take Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover now and read any extracts from it to the Senate, would 
he? 

Mr. CUTTING. I will get to that later on when I reach the 
subject of indecent literature. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUTTING. Yes; if it is a question and not entirely 
irrelevant to the subject I am discussing. 

Mr. WATSON. I understood the Senator to say that he had 
written a letter to the Commissioner of Customs advising that 
the man who imported the book should have a right to have it 
admitted? 

Mr. CUTTING. 


New 


It was done by some one else and not by me or 


Oh, no; I said nothing of the sort. 

Mr. WATSON. I was wondering if the Senator had a copy 
of that letter, and if he would be willing to adduce it. 

Mr. CUTTING. Yes; I have copies of a number of letters, 
and, if it seems to be material during the course of the 
discussion, I shall introduce them into the Recorp; but they 
are so very remote from the subject which I am discussing that 
I should really prefer not to take them up at this time. If 
the Senator from Indiana later on thinks that it is material to 
the discussion, I shall be very glad to go into that matter very 
thoroughly, but I am trying to make this debate, so far as I 
can, relevant to the issues which we are discussing in the 
Senate. 

All the discussion, Mr. President, of the books which were 
introduced yesterday, ang which were submitted to the Sena- 
tors, is entirely apart from the merits of the case as a whole. 
This is not a question of indecent literature; it is a question of 
freedom of speech and freedom of thought, and I am going to 
try, so far as I can, to limit it to that main principle. However, 
so long as we are on the question of this book, which the Sena- 
tor from Utah evidently considers a vile and loathesome book, I 
Want to say that, if that book is calculated to contaminate the 
American public, the blame for circulating its name among the 
people of the United States rests firmly on the Senator from Utah, 
because he is the first one who mentioned it, because his inter- 
views in the press have brought it to the attention literally of 
millions of American citizens who would otherwise never have 
heard of the book, and because the reference of the Senator 
from Utah to it has induced the publication of an American edi- 
tion, which is circulated widely all over the country. When I 
got back to New Mexico I found that book circulating among 
the students of the State university. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT, If my amendment shall be adopted no more 
copies of that book will come into the United States; it will 
put a stop to that. 

Mr. CUTTING. Oh, no, Mr. President; the principles em- 
bodied in the Senator’s amendment have already been in the 
tariff act since 1890. Anything that would apply to a book like 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover has already been the law since 1890, 
The Senator surely knows that. He must have studied the 
subject a little more than to say what he said just now. The 
provisions of the present law have been tested, they have been 
proved to be futile; and the reason why I am attempting to 
repeal them is that they have proved their inefficacy for 40 
years, 

Mr. SMOOT. My amendment would strengthen the law of 
1890 and the law of 1892. I will say to the Senator that if my 
amendment were adopted there would be no more Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover and other such rotten stuff come into the country. 

Mr. CUTTING. I must differ with the Senator. It seems to 
me the amendment which the Senator introduced yesterday on 
the floor of the Senate weakens the law of 1892; it does not 
strengthen it. It allows the Secretary of the Treasury, at his 
discretion, to admit some of these books which previously he 
had no authority whatever to admit. These books, if they are 
obscene and indecent, have been prohibited entry since 1890, 
while the Senator’s amendment provides that, at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, he may for noncommercial 
purposes and in certain peculiar circumstances allow them to 
be imported. So the Senator’s amendment will not stop Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover from coming in. The Senator’s amendment 
and the publicity which he has given to this book will make 
it a classic. That is what he has done; he has made this book 
a classic. 

Mr. SMOOT. That ought to suit the Senator. 

Mr. CUTTING. It does not suit me at all. I have no use 
for the book; I did not refer to it, for fear of introducing it to 
the American people. The Senator from Utah is the one who is 
responsible for any evil which this book may do, either now 
or in the future. 

The truth of the matter is, Mr. President, when people are 
told, “ Here is a book which you must not read,” if they think 
that they have a right to read it an awful temptation is put in 
their way. That is exactly what the Senator from Utah has 
done with regard to this particular book. 

Our children to-day are reading books in the schools which at 
the time they were published might have seemed just as in- 
decent as the books to which the Senator from Utah has been 
referring. The Senator, of course, is familiar with the works 
of Shakespeare. The first page of King Lear is grossly in- 
decent; the love making of Hamlet and Ophelia is coarse and 
obscene; in Romeo and Juliet the remarks of Mercutio and the 
nurse are extremely improper; yet all three of those plays 
were compulsory reading in school when I went to school a 
good many years ago at the age of 15. There is no reason to 
think, after the publicity which the Senator has given to this 
book, that a hundred years from now Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
may not be compulsory reading, perhaps in the kindergarten 
classes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, before I get through with this particular 
phase of the subject I want to remind you that too many of us 
are apt to think that when we want to stop something, when we 
want to prevent something from going on which we think is 
wrong, the best thing to do is to enact a law against it. In 
most cases, Mr. President, that is not so. The passage of a law 
does not necessarily abolish the evil which the law is meant to 
correct; in many cases it has just the opposite effect. While I 
know that if it were in our power we would all like to prevent 
much of the kind of material which the Senator from Indiana 
had on his desk yesterday, we might also remember the words 
of Emerson when he said: 


Every suppressed or expunged word reverberates through the earth 
from side to side. 


Mr. President, the formrer vote on the amendment which I 
submitted in October was taken after very thorough and very 
full discussion, and after a complete and sane deliberation 
which lasted the better part of two days. I do not want to re- 
iterate or rehearse the arguments which were then made; they 
are all in the Recorp. We all want to get on as far as possible 
and as quickly as possible with the tariff bill. * 

Why reverse our action? What arguments have been pre- 
sented to the Senate which were not presented in October? A 
certain number of books have been presented, it is true, for 
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private circulation among the Senators. Is there any Member 
of the Senate who did not realize when he voted in October 
that there were indecent books in the world; that there were 
at least as many indecent books as reposed on that desk last 
evening; and did anyone suppose, rating the personnel of the 
Customs Service at the lowest possible point, that when the 
Customs Service went about publishing a black list of 739 books 
they could not find at least 15 or 20 which really were indecent? 
Yet that is all that could have been proved if those books had 
circulated among all Members of the Senate, and that is all 
that could have been proved if the Senator from Utah had 
carried out his original proposal, to have an executive session 
and read those books in toto. 

By the way, Mr. President, the Customs Court itself has 
now decided that the only excuse for excluding a book fronr this 
country is on a consideration of its contents as a whole, not on 
the consideration of certain pages of the book, earmarked by the 
customs officials, with red pencil marks under every improper 
and indecent word and sentence, with the margin marked so 
that one can easily skip from one obscenity to another, like 
Eliza crossing the ice. That is not the test. The test is whether 
the book as a whole is or is not a book which will offend the 
standards of decency. 

Mr. President, there are certain things that have happened 
since we discussed this matter in October, and they are all 
things which make the stand the Senate then took seem more 
correct even than it seemed then to be. 

The purpose of my amendment was to a large extent the 
taking away from the inefficient and ignorant employees of the 
Customs Service the authority to decide in such cases. At that 
time I had a good deal to say against the decisions which had 
been made by the courts up to that date, so that under even the 
ordinary processes of law, which would  .ve a case to a jury, 
it might have been decided in a very unfair way, or what I 
considered to be an unfair way. Since that time there have 
been two admirable decisions made by the courts. The first 
one was decided on October 31, 1929, by the United States 
Customs Court, second division, in the case of Peabody Book 
Shop against The United States. The decision was made by 
Chief Justice Fischer, some of whose decisions I severely criti- 
cized in October. I am glad to say that this decision is an 


admirable statement of the fundamental questions involved in 


censorship. It is a stepping-stone toward the goal which we all 
strive for, the goal of freedom of thought. 


We do not deem it necessary— 
Says Chief Justice Fischer, in part— 


to enter into a lengthy discussion of the books entitled 
and Chloe "— 


That is the great book of Longus, whose exclusion by the 
Customs Service I criticized in October— 


Satyrs and Sunlight and The London Aphrodite, for it is sufficient 
to say that a careful reading of the works satisfies us that they are 
not obscene and are not of the class of publications which Congress 
ordained should not be allowed to enter into this country. There are 
passages in the books in question which, published separately and 
alone, would be considered indecent and their distribution and importa- 
tion prohibited, but a literary work can not be called obscene if here 
and there may be found some expression which is obscene. If a book 
can be condemned because of the existence of occasional indecent lan- 
guage, Shakespeare’s works would be prohibited. Books must be con- 
sidered in their entirety, and, if they have literary merit and are 
clearly not published with an object to parade obscenity and attract 
readers with debased minds, they are not of the class which Congress 
intended to exclude, 


Further on in the opinion he says: 


The testimony of leading men in the literary world was introduced 
in the trial of this case, and while views of the witnesses are regarded 
by us as interesting and possibly an aid to our conclusion, they can not 
control this court in determining the character of the book. 


I refer to that because this is one of the first cases in which 
the testimony of literary men or psychological experts was 
allowed in any case of this kind. 


The books in question— 

Continues Chief Justice Fischer— 
are the productions of eminent literati. They can be found in public 
libraries and the libraries of universities where they are used in the 
study of classics. While it is true that there are a few passages in the 


books which might be considered obscene if published alone, the whole 
work is not obscene, and we must judge each book as a whole. 


That is a very important decision, Mr. President. I do not 
know that the debate in the Senate had anything to do with 


“ Daphnis 
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the reversal of some of the opinions expressed by Judge Fisher 
in previous cases; but I do say that, whether it had or not, 
this opinion is one which will be quoted in the future on matters 
of this kind. 

The second case to which I wish to refer is the opinion of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, written by Judge 
Augustus N. Hand, in the case of Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett. 

Mrs. Dennett, as most Senators are aware, had published a 
book dealing with certain anatomical and physiological processes 
which was almost identical with a pamphlet distributed by the 
United States Public Health Service; yet, by an outrageous con- 
spiracy, working a complete injustice on the defendant, Mrs. 
Dennett was haled into court and convicted under the obscenity 
statute. 


Judge Hand, in his opinion, says: 


It [the statute] must not be construed to interfere with serious in- 
struction regarding sex matters unless the terms it is conveyed in are 
clearly indecent. * * * The defendant's discussion * * * is writ- 
ten with sincerity of feeling and with an idealization of the marriage 
relation and sex emotion. 


I take it as a layman that the implication, at least, in that 
sentence is that whatever is done with obvious honesty of in- 
tention and decency of purpose can not be held to be depraved. 

The opinion continues: 


It can hardly be said that because of the risk of arousing sex impulses 
there should be no instruction of the young in sex matters, and that 
the risk of imparting instruction outweighs the disadvantages of leaving 
them to grope about in mystery and morbid curiosity, and requiring 
them to secure such information as they may be able to obtain from ill- 
informed and often foul-minded companions rather than from intelligent 
and high-minded sources. 

The old theory that information about sex matters should be left to 
chance has greatly changed; and while there is still a difference of 
opinion as to just the kind of instruction that should be given, it is 
commonly thought in these days that much was lacking in the old 
mystery and reticence. This is evident from all the current literature 
on the subject. 


If that opinion stands, Mr. President, it is again a monument 
to the increased intelligence and increased liberality of our 
Federal courts. 

I have said that the decisions made by the courts in the last 
few months have been an enormous improvement on the deci- 
sions made before, and I want to give you now the other side 
of the picture. The actions of the customs inspectors and cus- 
toms clerks have been far worse than anything even imagined 
in the past. It would seem as if the customs clerks and the 
inspectors at the ports had banded themselves together in order 
to show how utterly ridiculous the present system is. 

In the very week after the decision which I read you a while 
ago in the Peabody Book Store case had been rendered, the 
same inspector barred George Moore’s Story Teller’s Holiday— 
a book which I also saw last night on the desk of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson]; I can not imagine why. There is 
nothing in the book which could possibly damage the morals of 
any human being, and yet it was barred by the deputy customs 
collector and mail examiner at Baltimore. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] yesterday, in speaking 
on this general subject, allowed to go into the Recorp a sentence 
which I think will become in its time almost as great a classic 
as his favorite work, Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Here it is—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I resent the statement the Senator has just 
made that Lady Chatterley’s Lover is my favorite work. 

Mr. CUTTING. Then I withdraw the remark. I thought it 
must be, because the Senator has been reading it, apparently, 
since the Christmas holidays. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have not read 
it. I did not mark these books. They were so disgusting, so 
dirty and vile that the reading of one page was enough for me. 

Mr. CUTTING. Ah, yes, Mr. President; but the courts of the 
United States say that the reading of one page is not sufficient, 
and that the book must be read as a whole. I am sure that 
between Christmas and the present time the Senator must have 
had occasion to read the book from cover to cover. I know that 
he has been quoting it to Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not read it and I have not quoted it. 
Not only that, but I would not read the stuff. 

Mr. CUTTING. Has not the Senator been reading it aloud to 
Senators on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not. 

Mr. CUTTING. Then I have been misinformed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator judges me by himself, I suppose. 
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Mr. CUTTING. No, Mr. President; I have not been reading 
the book. I read it, as I said, on one occasion to decide on one 
particular matter. I have not read most of the books which 
were on the desk of the Senator from Indiana. I am not in- 
terested in literature of that kind. The Senator from Utah, who 
has been filling the press of the country with his experiences in 
these realms of art, must, I thought, be interested in them; but 
if he is not, I am glad to withdraw the charge that that is his 
favorite reading matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senator would withdraw it. 
statement he made was uncalled for, and was not the fact. 

Mr. CUTTING. I started to quote from the 
Utah. Iam sure he will not object to this quotation, because he 
has allowed it to go into the Recorp: 


The 


If a customs inspector— 


Said the Senator yesterday afternoon— 


at the port of New York, with his knowledge of the world, regards on 
his own initiative a book as obscene it is about 
to a jury trial that can be had. 


the nearest approach 


Mr. President, I lived in New York a good many years. The 
“knowledge of the world” which is requisite to enable a man 


to hold the office. of customs inspector at the port is exactly | 


the knowledge which it 
Bowery to the pier on 
travelers’ 


takes to get from your home on the 
the Hudson river, and then to open 
trunks, remove the contents from the trunks, and, 
after thoroughly confusing it, to replace it in such order as may 
be possible under the circumstances, 

That is the “knowledge of the world” which is prevalent 
among the customs inspectors at the port of New York; and 
that is the “ knowledge of the world” which presumably entitles 
them to judge the literature of the ages. 

I deplore 

The Senator went on— 


the contemptuous references to the personnel of the Customs Service 
which ran through the debate in the Committee of the Whole. Many 
of the members of this personnel are veterans of the service, tried and 
true. I know from personal contact men of education, 
legal and broad 


that many are 


training, information. 


Now let us see about this deputy customs collector in Balti- 
more. According to the Baltimore Sun— 

George W. 
into the 


1928, 


Hill, deputy customs collector and mail examiner, came 
limelight at a trial in the Customs Court here in December, 
when he testified he did not make a practice of reading much, 
and was unable to answer questions as to whether Chaucer, Fielding, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, or any of the Elizabethan still 
living 

This is the gentleman under whose 
Francois Rabelais were recently seized. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 


writers were 


decision the works of 


Does 


the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? | 


Mr. CUTTING. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before ever those books are finally prevented 
from coming in, they are always sent to the office here in 
Washington, They are finally passed on here in Washington ; 
not by the man who takes the book out of the package or out 
of the hands of the person coming in. 

Mr. CUTTING. Oh, yes, I understand that, Mr. President; 
[ am going to deal with that in a little while. 

The books which were seized, according to 


I do. 


the 


Charles Street, an attorney, and a graduate of the Harvard Law 
School. Mr. Gordon took the books to Paris with him to have 
them rebound. He had purchased them in this country. The 
Senators will understand that it was when they were returned 
with the new binding on them that they were taken, under 
the provisions of the tariff act of 1922. I read from the Balti- 
more Sun: 

It is 
works, 
in the 


the first seizure in this country of the French edition of these 
Mr. Gordon said, which found in every important library 
world. The French edition is not published in this country, 


are 


he said. 

In addition to the 14 French editions of the work, the Library of 
Congress has 7 in English, Mr. Gordon said. The Harvard Uni- 
versity library has 56 editions in French, the oldest (recently acquired) 
of 1558 and the latest a 1920 edition. Princeton University has a 
special collection of Rabelais. The Enoch Pratt Free Library has 13 
of Rabelais’s work on index, 


am sure the Senator from Maryland will have no objection 
to my quoting from a letter written to him by the gentleman in 
question, 


Mr. TYDINGS. Not at all. 
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Mr. CUTTING. He makes the same statements, on the whole, 
that are found in the Baltimore Sun. He writes: 


The Harvard Library has 56 editions of Rabelais in French, the earliest 
printed in 1558 and the latest printed in 1920; this count is of separate 
editions and does not reckon duplicate copies; there are also 11 editions 
in English, printed from 1694 to 1921. 

The Andover Theological Seminary Library has two editions, one in 
French (1835) and one in English (1849). 

The Library of Congress has 14 complete works of Rabelais in 
French and 7 in English; and has 15 single works in French and 8 in 
English 

The Johns Hopkins Library has 7 editions of the works of Rabelais 
in French and 4 in English. 

The Princeton Library has a special collection of the works of 
Rabelais. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library, of Baltimore, contains 183 author en- 
tries from Rabelais, some of them, however, being merely excerpts from 
his works, 

It would be possible to continue this list indefinitely, as no library 
of any importance is lacking in copies of this great classic. In each 
library there are also many critical and scholarly works dealing with 
Rabelais’s life and writings. 

I shall quote only one accessible criticism of Rabelais’s position in 
the history of literature. This is the critical estimate appearing in the 
article on French Literature in the Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh 
edition, at page 124—which is reprinted in the recent fourteenth edi- 
tion—written by George Saintsbury, the leading English critic of French 
literature. Professor Saintsbury says: 

“Among these [novelists and romantic writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury] there can be no doubt of the precedence in every sense of the 
word, of Francois Rabelais (c. 1490-1553), the one French writer (or 
with Moliere, one of the two), whom critics the least inclined to ap- 
preciate the characteristics of French literature have agreed to place 
among the few greatest of the world. With an immense erudition rep- 
resenting almost the whole of the knowledge of his time, with an untir- 
ing faculty of invention, with the judgment of a philosopher, and the 
common sense of a man of the world, with an observation that let no 
characteristic of the time pass unobserved, and with a tenfold portion 
of the special Gallic gift of good-humored satire, Rabelais united a 
height of speculation and depth of insight and a vein of poetical 
imagination rarely found in any writer.” 


Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has said—and, of 
course, he is absolutely correct—that after the deputy collectors 
at the different ports have passed on the literature, the books are 
then sent up to Washington for the deputy commissioner to pass 
on. The deputy commissioner who passes on those works, 
according to an article obviously inspired by the Bureau of 
Customs which appeared in the press recently, is Mr. J. D. 
Nevius. His assistant, Mr. Corridon, and himself go over the 
works together. 

If there is any doubt as to the correctness of the decision of 
the local man at the nort, the matter is taken up with the 
Commissioner of Customs, and later, in exceptional cases, with 
Mr. Seymour Lowman, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

While all those officials are undoubtedly very estimable gen- 
tlemen, I do not believe there is a Member of the Senate who 
knows them who would ask for the opinion of any one of them 
on a work of literature or who would allow any of them, or 
all of them put together, to dictate the contents of his library or 
the quality of the books which he should be allowed to read. 
The proof of that is in the black list which I commented on to 
the Senate in October. There are on that list 739 books, many 
of them books of the most innocent description. I admit that 
among the 739 probably those authorities have stumbled here 
and there on books which actually are improper and indecent 


| and which no doubt ought to be excluded. 


I am not going to comment any further on that particular 
phase of the matter. One of the greatest living critics has de- 
clared Rabelais’s book the most extraordinary book ever written 
by anyone. It is a book which has been read for 400 years by 
people of all classes and ages and conditions, So far as I know 
it has never corrupted a single human being. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the works of Rabelais are published 
in this country. They can be purchased at any book store. One 
does not have to depend on the European editions, as Mr. 
Gordon unfortunately did; at least, he depended on a Euro- 
pean binding, and lost his books in consequence. There are 


| plenty of editions published all over this country. So there are 


of Boeaccio, another author who has been read considerably by 
the youth of this country, as well as all other countries in the 
world. There may be people whose downfall and degeneration 
in life have been due to reading Bocaccio, but I confess I do 
not know who they are, 

Mr. President, let me quote again from the Senator from 
Utah. He said: 
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So far as the customs is concerned, standard textbooks of medicine 
and surgery for the profession have not been banned. 


If that is true, I am rather at a loss to understand this article 
from the Baltimore Sun of Sunday morning, March 16, which 
is fairly illustrative of the complicated methods and processes 
which are necessary to solve these great problems at the ports. 
I should like to read a part of this article. 

Baltimore customs agents, it was revealed yesterday, are a resourceful 
crew. 


I hope the Senator from Maryland will realize that I am not 
reflecting on his State in any way. So many of the cases happen 
to come from his State because they are well reported by the 
Baltimore Sun, and because Baltimore is close to Washington, 
and we get the facts about them. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Part of it is because of the desire on behalf 
of a great many Maryland people to get these books. That is 
the reason why so many of them come to Baltimore. 

Mr. CUTTING. I appreciate that. The article reads: 


Baltimore customs agents, it was revealed yesterday, are a resourceful 
crew. 

Having seized a medical book and having had it pronounced obscene 
in the proper manner by authorities at Washington, having notified its 
owner and promised to return it for him te publisher in London, the 
question of how to get it out of the country arose. 

The postal authorities will not accept for postage any book pro- 
nounced obscene by customs officials. An express company was sug- 
gested, but, it was said, some difficulty having been experienced by the 
company in a previous handling of barred published matter, it refused 
to acvept it. 

PHYSICIAN NOTIFIED 

The book, ordered by a professor in a Baltimore medical school, deals 
with medical matters. As soon as it was seized the physician was noti- 
fied. He was acquainted by the customs officials of the various laws 
and rules of censorship covering the handling of such obscene matter as 
the book was alleged to contain. 

Finally, to get the book out of the country in a legal manner, ar- 
rangements and the necessary papers were made out to have the volume 
shipped from Baltimore as parcel freight aboard a vessel bound direct 
from Baltimore to London. 

NO RECORD OF RETURN 

The captain could carry the tome as parcel freight, but the professor 
to whom the book was consigned said yesterday latest information from 
London disclosed that there is no record that the book has ever reached 
London, 

It cost the importer a good portion of three days’ time and $8.25, 
besides the cost of the book, to have it returned. It was purchased, he 
said, after advertisements sent out with scientific publications had been 
received here by him. 


So much for the liberty of the medical profession. 
A prominent professor told me the other day that his specialty 


in life is the study of the Restoration Dramatists. He is writing 
a final and authoritative book on the subject of the Restoration 
Dramatists. 

There is one of the most celebrated dramatists whose works 
he has not been able to procure. They are not published in 
this country in full, though many of the more unseemly ex- 
tracts have been published many times. The works, as a whole, 
were published only a few years ago, and he has been unable 
to import them from England. They are the works of 
Rochester, one of the most famous of politicians, statesmen, 
writers, and dramatists of the restoration period. 

This professor is hampered in his scientific investigations 
because he is unable to get the works of Rochester into this 
country. Yet Senators will remember that the original black 
list of the Customs Service made a distinction between the 
classics published in English and the books in another language, 
which, according to them, were improper for circulation in this 
country. 

Not long ago I received a letter from a bookshop in New 
York which said: 


For the first time in our experience we have been notified that the 
New York customs bureau is holding a book addressed to us because 
it is obscene, and we would like to know if there is no redress from 
this ridiculous idea of some customs official. 


The books in question are by Daniel Defoe, entitled “ Moll 
Flanders” and “ Roxanna.” Both of these works, as Senators 
undoubtedly know, have been published in a great many Ameri- 
can editions. They are not unusual books. They are books 
which are read in school in the discussion of English literature 
of that time. Yet the foreign editions can not be imported into 
this country on account of the decision, first, of one of these 
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inspectors at the port, whose “knowledge of the world” tells 
him that the book should be kept out, and again by the final 
decision of these gentlemen in the Customs Bureau here in 
Washington. 

Mr. President, I am devoting too much time to the question 
of these books alleged to be indecent. As I have said before, 
that is not the really serious part of the legislation which is being 
proposed now. Those indecent books which we saw last night, 
which we see no more to-day, and on which perhaps our eyes 
will never fall again are a red herring drawn across the trail 
of this discussion. Yet before I conclude that phase of the 
matter I would like to remind the Senate that a great many 
Senators last night agreed that “these books” were bad, that 
“these books” could be compared with the importation of opium 
or some deadly poison. 

I ask in all candor, before dropping this part of the subject, 
when the Senator says “these books,’ which books does he 
mean? There was a motley collection last night on the desk of 
the Senator from Indiana. Many of them, I agree with the 
Senator from Utah, were thoroughly indecent and improper 
books. If I were a censor and if the Senator from Utah were a 
censor we should agree in keeping a good many of them out. I 
may add that neither the Senator from Utah nor myself is a 
censor; that the Senate of the United States as a whole is not a 
censor ; that the agents of the Treasury Department ought not 
to be censors in the way in which they have interpreted their 
duties in the past. 

But in addition to the books which the Senator from Utah 
and I would agree are improper literature, there were a number 
of other books on the desk of the Senator from Indiana which 
I should consider unfit for general circulation, but which are 
entirely proper to be read by scientists, specialists, authors, 
editors, and people of generally well-matured minds. 

There was another lot of books on the Senator’s desk which 
are perfectly proper to be read by anyone and which have been 
read continuously by school children for 400 or 500 years with- 
out any damage to their morals or to the morals of the com- 
munities in which they live. That is why I do not think we can 
talk about “these” books. It depends on the individual book 
about which we are talking. 

Mr. President, we have denounced foreign books for a long 
time. I do not think the foreign countries have very much on 
us in the way of indecent literature. From a railway book- 
stall in Chicago, before taking the Capital Limited to come here 
the other day, I purchased these important works, which I now 
exhibit to the Senate: 

Joy Stories, published in New York City, I think, though it 
does not give the name of the publisher. 

Paris Nights, published in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hot Dog, published in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hot Lines for Flaming Youth, Detroit, Mich. 

Jim Jam Gems, from St. Paul, Minn. 

Whiz Bang, from Robbinsdale, Minn. 

Unlike the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] I am not 
going to circulate these books among the Members of the Senate. 
I think that the standards of the Senate ought to be main- 
tained. I do not think any risk should be run of corruption of 
the morals of the Members of this honorable body. I think 
their morals are quite as important as the morals of those who 
sit in the galleries and are listening to my remarks, because, 
after all, if we corrupt the legislative body of the country, that 
corruption, it seems to me, will, sooner or later, seep out all 
over the country in channels of contamination. If any Senator 
wants to see any of this literature, he can communicate with 
me, and, upon giving a certificate of good moral character, I 
shall consider showing it to him. [Laughter.] I want to 
state further that these are the January numbers and I am 
sure Senators can obtain them, if they insist on it, at the rail- 
way bookstalls, and, if they do so, it is at their own risk and 
not mine. No doubt by now the February and March numbers 
of these magazines are also available. I have looked through 
them casually and I consider them far more indecent in every 
way than any of the literature accumulated last night on the 
desk of the Senator from Indiana. 

Here [exhibiting] is a book which is contained in the Con- 
gressional Library. It was published in 1888 by Vizetelly, who 
was the publisher of Zola’s works, which the British Govern- 
ment attempted to ban on the ground of obscenity. Vizetelly’s 
attorney published this book to show that if Zola’s works should 
be excluded, the works of all the English classics should be 
excluded. This is a book consisting of extracts from all the 
leading English authors, beginning with Shakespeare. It does 
not include the indecencies of Chaucer and Skelton and the 
pre-Shakespearian authors, but, starting with Shakespeare, it 
goes through the list. It is the condensed indecency of the 
English authors, 
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This book has been In the Congressional Library so long, it 
has been fingered so often by so many people, that the original 
copy is going to pieces, and one is not allowed now to read it in 
original form, but any citizen of the United States who 
wishes to have jt can get a photostatic copy by paying for it. 
Here [exhibiting] is one, and I now assure the Senator from 
Utah that there is a great deal of matter in it of exactly the 
sume kind as the matter which was submitted last night. Also, 
it is just in extracts. The whole of the works are not included. 
It is just little bits here and there from the English classics. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement made by the Senator now does 
not conform with the statement made by officials of the Con- 
gressional Library. I took that matter up with them. All of 
these rotten books are kept in one place, and no one sees them 
unless there is some special action taken by the oflicials of the 
Congressional Library. That is what I am told. 

Mr. CUTTING. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
to say to the Senator that that is what they tell me, that that 
is the practice of the Congressional Library. 
Mr. CUTTING. Will the Senator tell 

consulted in the library in that respect? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can consult 
wants to there. 

Mr. CUTTING. 
his information? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
sufficient. 

Mr. CUTTING. 
came from Doctor 


its 


me with whom he 


with anybody 
Will the Senator tell me from whom he got 
I got it from officials of the Library. That is 


I do not mind stating that my information 
Putnam, the Director of the Library, who 


said in the first place that the Library prided itself on having | 
literature in | 


the most complete collection of indecent English 
the world, that all adults are admitted to the place where the 
books are kept, but that there was some one sitting there to see 


that they did not make any improper use of the books while | 


they were there. [|Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. That place is not in the reading room. 

Mr. CUTTING. No: but no one has ever been excluded who 
is apparently a normal adult. 
this book which I have displayed except what indecency there 
may be in the actual classics which are on every one’s book- 
shelves and which have been read for generations and centuries. 
For a legal purpose these matters were concentrated in this vol- 
ume, but the book can be obtained. I know a good many citizens 


who have gone over to the Congressional Library and obtained | §]) some of the hours which have previously been filled by Lady 


copies of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose it is along the same line as the books 
displayed in the Chamber yesterday, is it? Is it as rotten as 
the words used in Lady Chatterley’s Lover? 

Mr. CUTTING. The same words are used, and the same 
words are used, of course, in Shakespeare that are used in these 
books 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. CUTTING. I think I can prove to the contrary. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has never read the book that he 
wanted to be permitted to come in here if he makes that state- 
ment now. There can not be viler language, there can not be 
words put together so vile and rotten as in those books. 

Mr. CUTTING. 
here: but, if the 


were contained in the extracts which had been pointed out in 
the books on the desk of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have read Shakespeare, and there is no more 
comparison between what is in Shakespeare and what is in the 
books for which the Senator is speaking now than there is 
between heaven and hell. 

Mr. CUTTING. I am 
speaking only of words. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. 
Mexico yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would be much interested to have the 
Senator tell me the difference between hell and heaven. I have 
not been able to get any definition of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not the proper place; but I should be 
glad to give the Senator the first lesson to-morrow at his office. 
Mr. COUZENS. Why is not this now the proper place to te 

us the difference between heaven and hell? 


not 


making the comparison. I 


am 
*resident, will the Senator from New 


New 
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My information was different in that respect. | 


I have not tried to get any of them, but I want | stores, they are printed privately; they are bootlegged; they 





he | 


There is nothing indecent about | 





| writing Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 


The subject can not be discussed in detail | 
Senator will come to see me at any time, | 
I think I can show him in Shakespeare all of the matters which | 
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Mr. SMOOT. That subject is not to be discussed at the 
present time. 

Mr. CUTTING. Here, Mr. President, is a book list [exhibit- 
ing] published by reputable people with an address in New 
York. I happen to note on the list a number of books which are 


| barred by the censorship: 


Aphrodite, by Pierre Louys. 

Aristophanes, 

The Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau, translated from 
the French by Edmund Wilson. 

The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders, 
by Daniel De Foe, 

The Golden Ass of Lucius Apuleius, translated by William 
Aldington. 

The Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, by the Seigneur de 
Brantome; and a book which I saw for the first time last night 
on the desk of the Senator from Indiana, The Merry Order of 


| St. Bridget. 


All of these books are for sale by a reputable bookstore in 
New York. 
As for the books which are not for sale at reputable book 


are printed in this country just the same as abroad. I have 
here a list of books printed for what we might call the literary 
bootlegging trade. I think it includes all the books to which 
the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from Utah have re- 
ferred, and practically all of the books that I saw on the Sena- 
tor’s desk last night. They are being bought and sold at ex- 
travagant prices. I will say that I do not think they are doing 
half as much harm as the bookstall magazines which I spoke 
about a moment ago, because those magazines, in the first place, 
can be bought by anyone, and can be bought for 25 cents apiece, 
whereas the bootleg Lady Chatterley’s Lover sells for $25. The 
magazines to which I have referred are much more available. 
There is no difficulty in obtaining them. 

It is the old question of censorship, Mr. President. We can 
not force people not to read something they want to read. If 
human beings think they have a right to read something, the 
presence of statutes is not going to interfere with them. We 
can pass all the laws we want, and the thing will remain the 
same. 

Here [displaying] is a book by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, pub- 
lished in this country in 1930. It is entitled “ Pornography and 
Obscenity.” This is an explanation of the author’s motives in 
It is not very long. It shows 
at least that the author, whether correct or incorrect, had a very 
sincere attitude in the work he was doing. It can be read in 20 
minutes, and I commend it to the Senator from Utah. It may 


Chatterley’s Lover. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say again to the Senator that I have not 
taken 10 minutes on Lady Chatterley’s Lover, outside of just 
looking at its opening pages. The Senator has referred to it 
now twice, and I protest against it. Anything that the Senator 
will recommend me to read after the speech he has made to-day 
I would hesitate even to think of reading. [Laughter.] I 
think that it is most damnable to undertake to read such stuff. 

Mr. CUTTING. I am very sorry, Mr. President. I was just 
going to refer to the Bible. I hope that my reference to it will 
not prevent the Senator from Utah from reading it in the future. 

Mr. SMOOT. I expected the Senator to refer to the Bible. 

Mr. CUTTING. Then, the Senator is not disappointed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that if he will 
read the Bible altogether, he will never stand on this floor de- 
fending any such rotten stuff as he appears to be defending. 

Mr. CUTTING. O Mr. President, that is just the point. 
Anyone who will read the Bible altogether will be entirely in 
favor of the Bible, but anyone who will read selected passages 
from the Old Testament will realize that they could be mis- 
construed and could be considered in exactly the same class 
as the literature which the Senator is so insistent shall be 
excluded. The point is that books have to be read as a whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. I deny it with all the force at my command. 
That book there [indicating] has not anything in it but the 
rottenest kind of stuff that can be thought of by a human being. 
There is not one elevating thought in it. 

Mr. CUTTING. If the Senator has only spent 10 minutes 
on the book I can not see how he can tell whether or not there 
is anything elevating in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I could tell from the very beginning of the 
book; that is enough to indicate what the book is; it is enough 
to indicate that it is written by a man with a diseased mind 
and a soul so black that he would even obscure the darkness of 
hell. [Laughter.] Nobody would write a book like that unless 
his heart was just as rotten and as black as it possibly could be. 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. That being so, why does the Senator from Utah 
calmly stand there and permit one of his associates to peruse 
that book? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. In view of the denunciation of the Senator 
from Utah of some of these books, I want to ask him if he has 
read some of the essays of Brigham Young and whether or not 
some of Brigham Young's essays would be permitted to come 
into this country under the pending amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. If any of them could properly come under 
the provisions of this amendment, they ought never to come in. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
come under the provisions of the amendment, and s°me that 
would be stopped; I can show him some extracts which, in my 
judgment, are almost as bad—I would not say they are as bad, 
because I can not conceive of anything being as bad as some of 
these books are; but there are extracts that would come under the 
ban of the amendment if they were taken alone; there are also 
statements which would bring the essays or discourses under 
the provision prohibiting literature which would be calculated 
to stir up insurrection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the Government lived all through the time when this 
literature was coming in here. I am not complaining about it, 
because when those essays came in here they did not revolu- 
tionize this Government, notwithstanding the fact that, if one 
will read them and take them seriously I say to the Senator 
he will discover that they might have been construed as tending 
to stir up rebellion. Yet, Mr. President, we have lived through 
it all, and this country is big enough and intelligent enough to 
live through the years. 1 can not conceive why the Senator 
should become so excited under the circumstances. 

Mr. SMOOT. In so far as the safety of our country is con- 
cerned, I am not worried about the Senator from New Mexico 
or the Senator from Montana reading these books. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me interrupt the Senator long enough 
to say that the only portion of any of these books that I ever 
read was what the Senator read to me yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah did not read anything 
to the Senator from Montana yesterday. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator read me a part of one yester- 
day, and that is the only portion of any of these books that I 
have ever read. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I have in mind. I say that 
the judgment of the Senator from Montana and the judgment 
of the Senator from New Mexico are so mature that perhaps 
this rotten stuff would not affect them, but what about the boys 
and girls when it falls into their hands, as it does? 

Mr. WHEELER. What about the boys and girls who read 
the works of Brigham Young? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any literature he ever wrote or put 
into circulation which would fall under the ban of this amend- 
ment, it ought to be banned, and I would have no objection to it 
being banned. 

Mr. CUTTING. 


Mr. President, I should like to say in response 
to what the Senator from Montana just suggested that I believe 
the Mormon Church, more than almost any sect in the country, 


ought to be in favor of free speech and free thought. Those 
men, sincere, toiling, persecuted, fought the United States Gov- 
ernment and were persecuted by the Government for years. 

I honor them for their opinions, but those opinions are not 
ours, and I can not conceive how anyone interested in that 
church and familiar with its history could adopt the kind of 
intolerant attitude which we have seen here from the Senator 
from Utah. I am entirely in favor of the circulation of all 
the opinions of Brigham Young or of any of the other elders 
of the Mormon Church. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I should like to say that I 
would not cast reflections upon the Mormon Church, because I 
believe, as the Senator from New Mexico does, that the Mormon 
Church has some very fine men in it, but I feel that those con- 
nected with it, as is the Senator from Utah, ought to be the last 
ones to stand upon this floor and become intolerant. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that I am proud of the record of the Mormon people. I know 
they are as honest as any people who ever lived in all the world. 

Mr. CUTTING. I quite agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know they are as industrious as any people 
in all the world; I know that the men and the women of the 
Mormon Church are virtuous, and, if I should lose my virtue, 
the first thing I would do would be to leave the Mormon Church. 

Mr. CUTTING. Before the Senator sits down I wonder if he 
will answer a question. I quote from the remarks made last 
evening by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Bieasr], as 
follows: 

Mr. President, I say the Senator from Utah is correct. If a man 
comes into this country and says, “damn America,” he ought to be 
hanged for it; it is treason. If he comes into this country and says 
he thinks the President of the United States ought to be assassinated, 
he ought to be hanged. 


Is the position the Senator from Utah takes the same as 
that announced by the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is the position taken by the 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. CUTTING. Yes; but the Senator from South Carolina 
says, “the Senator from Utah is correct.” 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing in the amendment which I 
am proposing that would justify such statement or any such 
reference. 

Mr. CUTTING. The reference was made by the Senator 
from South Carolina to the attitude of the Senator from Utah, 
and that is the only reason I asked the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I imagine the Senator knows my 
sufficiently well without even asking me the question. 

Mr. CUTTING. Of course, those statements referred to by 
the Senator from Montana were made by the elders of the 
Mormon Church. 

Mr. SMOOT. I 
Montana referred. 
but I do not know. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I had no reference to polygamy in 
any way, shape, or form. I have in my hand, however, extracts 
from discourses by Brigham Young, not mentioning polygamy, 
but containing statements with reference to our Government. 
It was stated at the time, let me say to the Senator, that the 
Mormons were being persecuted by some people in this country. 
The reason I called them to the Senator's attention was, know- 
ing, as the Senator knows, what the Mormon Church went 
through, knowing how it has been persecuted, and knowing 
of what he himself has been through, it seems to me that the 
Senator would be more tolerant in some of his views than 
he apparently is. 

I want to say to the Senator that, while not many of them 
live in my State, I happen to know a great many of the people 
who belong to his church, and I agree with the Senator that 
they are as honest and high-class people as ever lived in the 
United States of America, but, nevertheless, one can take ex- 
cerpts from discourses of Brigham Young which, if the Sen- 
ator should put through a provision similar to that which he 
seeks to put through, would never be permitted to come into 
this country, and under such a provision they could not have 
come in at the time they were written. Mind you, they were 
printed in England, and if it had been attempted to bring 
them in they would have been prohibited. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were printed here, I will say to 
Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. No. Some of them might have been, but 
many of them were printed in England. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were not delivered in England, so they 
might as well have been printed here. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say that they were printed in Eng- 
land and shipped here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt that they were shipped here. They 
would have been printed here. I want to say to the Senator 
that at that time Johnston's army was coming to Utah to de- 
stroy a whole people on the basis of an absolute lie, that the 
court records had been destroyed, and Judge Drummond was 
telling the United States Government falsehoods as to what 
the Mormon Church had done to the court out there. Not only 
that, Senator, but my father and my mother were driven from 
their homes in Salt Lake City. Every home owner in Salt 
Lake City was prepared to burn down his house if Johnston's 
army should come there. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, all that was because of the in 
tolerance on the part of some people in the United States of 
America, and that is what I complain about—that many honest 
and sincere people use the laws that are placed upon the stat- 
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ute books of the United States for the purpose of persecuting 
innocent people. I repeat to the Senator because of the perse- 
cution which these people went through, he belonging to the 
Mormon Church, ought to be extremely tolerant and extremely 
careful that no laws shall be placed upon the statute books 
that might be used to oppress people in a similar fashion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I do not think 
it is any oppression to keep vile literature from the boys and 
girls of this country. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield further to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUTTING. I will yield in just a moment if the Sen- 
ator will pardon me. The Senator from Utah, while he has 
been talking entirely about indecent books, has written in his 
amendment a prohibition, newly introduced in this kind of 
legislation, against books urging treason or insurrection. 

Mr. SMOOT. JT am perfectly willing to eliminate that part 
of the amendment. I had already stated to the Senator from 
Virginia and to the Senator from Montana that that provision 
would go out. The words on that subject in the amendment are 
taken literally from the act governing the Post Office De- 
partment. 

I am going to ask the Senate to take out the words. I know 
that they could be used politically if somebody desired to use 
them in that way. I am not willing to go even that far in. this 
case: and, as I say, I am going to ask the Senate to take those 
words out of this amendment. 

Mr. CUTTING. I am very happy to hear the Senator say 
that. This is the first time I have had that information. If I 
had had it earlier, I should not have commented on that par- 
ticular phase of the matter, because the questions which the 
Senator from South Carolina raised were questions dealing en- 
tirely with these treasonable and insurrectionary passages of the 
amendment, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I was going to say to the 
Senator that all through the speeches and discourses of Brigham 
Young—there is not any secret about it—we can find statements 
which might be interpreted by some as calculated to stir up 
insurrection, 

I simply quote this: 


Do I believe that the United States will be divided? Yes, I do; and 
the prayers of all the saints throughout the world should be to that 
effect (p. 13 of his discounses). 


That is only one illustration. 

Again, he says: 

Who would be afraid of a poor, miserable soldier—a man thai gets $8 
a month for killing people, and a miserable butcher at that—one of the 
poorest curses in creation? Mean as the Americans are, they will not 
many of them hire for soldiers—let them come on or stay and wiggle; 
it is all sight. We are the saints of God. 


Mr. SMOOT. They did come and stay, Mr. President. They 
came there, and not a single, solitary one of them was harmed 
in any way, shape, or form. The only thing that came from 
it was that they shot up a town or two while drunk. They 
came over from Cedar Fort, where they were located, and 
the people never gave them a cause for such action. 

But what was back of this? The people there were threat- 
ened with extinction. They were threatened with being driven 
out again as they had been driven out of Nauvoo. They had 
traveled 2,000 miles through a wilderness. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them died from cold and hunger. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with the Senator entirely with 
reference to that. I agree that they were persecuted, and I 
agree with the Senator that they went through a great deal, 
and they suffered everything under the sun; but that does 
not alter the fact that whatever the provocation was, however 
great the provocation was, if there had been a law of this kind 
upon the statute books it could have been used to send these 
men to the penitentiary at hard labor for 10 years or for 5 
years, whichever it is. 

Would the Senator stand upon the floor of this body under 
those circumstances and ask that a law be enacted upon the 
statute books of the United States which would have sent his 
forbears to the penitentiary, knowing the suffering and the 
misery they went through? Would he stand here now and 
ask that we place a law upon the statute books that would 
have sent these men—his forbears who suffered this persecu- 
tion—to the penitentiary for 10 years, or upon the rock pile 
at hard labor? It is inconceivable to me that the Senator 
should do that. 


Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 
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Mr. WHEELER. The only reason why I called attention 
to it was because I could not understand the Senator's attitude 
with reference to this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment I offered had 
no provision such as the Senator refers to. 

Mr. WHEELER. O Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait a minute; I will tell the Senator the 
fact about the matter. I know it did not. The Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Watsu] offered that amendment to my amend- 
ment, and I accepted it. The Senator from Montana this 


morning, in speaking of it, I am quite sure, feels that we 
should not carry this out; and I know why the Senator from 
Montana put that provision there. He copied it word for word 
with reference to the Postal Service. 

Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


from the act 

Mr. BRATTON. 
question there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to his colleague? 

Mr. CUTTING. Yes. 

Mr. BRATTON. Do I understand the Senator from Utah to 
say that the act with reference to mailing obscene matter 
includes the same language that is contained in the pending 
amendment with reference to treasonable or imsurrectionary 
matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read it to the Senator, 
344: 


Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, picture, print, engray- 
ing, photograph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, or other publication, 
matter or thing, of any kind containing any matter advocating or 
urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any law of the 
United States is hereby declared to be nonmailable. 


That is the exact wording that the Senator from Montana 
used; and it is in the postal act, as I stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. To my amendment the Senator from Montana 
offered that amendment last night; and that amendment, as I 
stated to the Senator, I am going to ask to have amended by 
striking out those words. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I notice that the language of the amend- 
ment adopted in Committee of the Whole, for the authorship of 
which the Senator from New Mexico is entitled to the credit, 
provides that the importation of all indecent and obscene prints, 
paintings, lithographs, engravings, drawings, post cards, trans- 
parencies, photographs, photographic plates, advertisements, in- 
struments, and other articles of an immoral nature is prohib- 
ited. The word “book” does not appear in that list. Is the 
word “book” omitted by oversight or by intention? 

Mr. CUTTING. It was omitted by intention. As I explained 
to the Senate at the time, I felt that a customs official or almost 
anyone else could comparatively easily detect the difference 
between an indecent picture and a decent one. As to a book, it 
is necessary, as the courts have declared, to read the entire 
book through, and I did not feel that the customs clerks would 
be able to give the time or have the training or experience to 
judge of a work of literature of any kind. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield further, this whole 
subject seems to me to divide itself into two classes. One is 
the importation and dissemination of literature ordinarily desig- 
nated :- of a liberal nature, advocating certain political prin- 
ciples with which many of us might not agree but which we 
would not seek to suppress, because, as I think Jefferson once 
said—not in this language but in effect—if he could not mount 
a goods box and outargue somebody who was opposing him on a 
principle of government he would let him have his way, and 
probably he should have his way. I draw a very clear distinc- 
tion between literature of that sort and literature that is im- 
moral and indecent and obscene. 

I have in my hand a compilation of the laws of all the 
States on the subject, and practically all of them make it un- 
lawful, and punishable by fine «.d imprisonment, to print or 
circulate or publish or in any way te assist in the sale or dis- 
tribution of obscene, indecent, and immoral literature, books 
or pamphlets of any sort, showing that the effort of our State 
legislatures has been to protect their people against the cireu- 
lation of ordinarily obscene and indecent literature or books or 
pamphlets that may parade under the term of “literature” but 
whose obvious design is to scatter obscenity and vulgarity 
among the people. 

That is the thing that bothers me on this whole proposition. 
I am not afraid to admit to the light of publicity and dis- 
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cussion any principle of government, any economic theory of 
any man or woman who may disagree with the existing condi- 
tions, because I am not one of those who believe in the status 
quo, whatever may be our point at the time we may discuss it. 

I anr frank to say to the Senator, however, that I do not like 
to vote to admit into this country vulgar, obscene, and immoral 
literature, books or pamphlets, whatever may be their form, 
when the legislatures of all the States have sought to protect 
their people against that very thing. 


The argument has been made that in view of the acts of the | 


legislatures seeking to protect their people against this sort of 
thing it is unnecessary for the Congress to pass a Federal 
statute to protect the people against the same sort of literature, 
if it can be called literature. On the contrary, it strikes me 
that it is the duty of the United States Government to under- 
take to protect the States in the enforcement of their own laws, 
and not make it possible for larger quantities of this objection- 
able, immoral stuff to come into the country, where it will place 
a still greater burden upon the local officers to protect thenr- 
selves against the dissemination of that sort of books. 

I have talked to the Senator a time or two privately about 
the possibility of segregating or separating these two classes 
of books and pamphlets, so that we may allow any progressive 
and liberal literature that comes in here to be circulated, but at 
the same time prevent the circulation of this immoral, indecent, 
and obscene so-called literature about which we have been 
talking. Has the Senator been able to work out any such 
division, so that those of us who are troubled about the immoral 
side of it may at the same time suffer no compunctions of con- 
science on the liberal side? 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, I take it from the statement 


that he is willing to eliminate from the amendment the radical 
and seditious side of it. That, of course, will make the dis 
tinction of which the Senator speaks. 

I appreciate the point of view of the Senator. I had that 
digest printed as a public document because I thought it was 
important; and I want to call the Senator’s attention, first, that 
the customs censorship goes considerably beyond the point that 
the Senator was advocating—the protection of the States by the 
Federal Government. In many States where, for instance, medi- 
cal books are permitted to be circulated, the customs censorship 
will keep them out. The customs censorship is uniform for the 
whole country, regardless of what the actual State law may 
happen to be. It is not only helping the States to carry out 
their laws but it is also imposing on the States certain laws 
of which the States may not approve. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if there are those who object to 
censorship altogether as a matter of principle, they would object 
to the enactment of State laws on the subject, because in the 
States they provide no expert tribunal where the decency or the 
indecency of the book is to be passed on. The only tribunal 
before which that question can be raised is the grand jury, or 
some committing magistrate, and then the matter has to be 
tried before a jury on an indictment or information in a crimi- 
nal prosecution, and the jury has to pass on the question 
whether it is a violation of the law. 

I do not imagine that the members of the average jury 
could be regarded as experts on that question; and I am won- 
dering how we can abandon altogether the efforts to protect the 
people against this sort of literature on the ground that all 
censorship is objectionable. If it is objectionable, it is no less 
objectionable because it happens to be invoked by the States 
than by the Federal Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The suggestion made by my friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BarkKuiey] raises a point in my mind; and I am 
wondering if it does not raise the same point in the minds of 
other Senators. He seems to go on the theory that the method 
provided by the proposed amendment that would prevent the 
importation of these books is a better method of reaching the 
facts than to try them before a jury, as they must be tried in 
the States. 

I have just the opposite idea in my mind. One of the reasons 
why I think we should not impose the duty on clerks of keeping 
out literature but should provide a criminal offense for bring- 
ing it in is just because the Federal Government does not have 
the same machinery the State has by which a man can be in- 
dicted and then tried before a court and a jury. That procedure 
is denied, and it is one of the reasons why I do not like it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator. 
I never liked the idea of some clerk in a bureau passing on 
questions of this sort, and that was one of the objections raised 
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in October to this censorship. I understand that a different 
method is to be pursued, that if the collector, wpon investigation 
and examination of the so-called literature, thinks it is obscene 
and immoral, then he is to report to the United States district 
attorney, and a proceeding in court will be instituted to deter- 
mine whether it is obscene or not. That is the method adopted 
in the States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is a much better method than to 
let it be submitted to a clerk. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In all the States, practically, if anybody is 
arrested and charged with a violation of the State laws on the 
subject, of course, the book, or pamphlet, or whatever it is, is 
taken to the local presecuting attorney, and he must pass on 
whether it is prima facie in violation of the law and, if he 
thinks it is, he takes the matter before some court and insti- 
tutes a prosecution. I think that method on the part of the 
Federal Government would be much better than to leave it to 
some clerk. 

Mr. NORRIS. I misundersteod the Senator. I thought he 
favored having a clerk pass on the literature in preference to 
the other method, and that is the reason why I interposed. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kentucky 
wants my point of view on the question, it is entirely in agree- 
ment with that stated by the Senator from Nebraska. I would 
rather trust a jury in a State than I would an irresponsible 
customs clerk, every time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the point I am making is 


| that somebody in a preliminary way must start a proceeding, 


and in a State the prosecuting attorney does so. In a Federal 


| Government proceeding, under this new amendment, as I under- 


; | Stand it, the complaining officer at the port would lay : 
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matter before the United States district attorney, and then the 
proceeding would go along somewhat similar to that in the 
States. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. CUTTING. I think so. I should like to diseuss the 
amendment later on. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator, however, to the 
fact that the educators of the country, who certainly have at 
heart the interests of the youth as much as any man in this 
Chamber could possibly have, have been equally opposed to the 
customs censorship with regard to one type of literature. That 
is not, of course, a conclusive argument, and I do not put it to 
the Senator as such, but I just want to remind him of it 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am wondering whether these educators 
who are agitated over this have taken it on themselves to seek 
a repeal of State laws on the subject. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, I try to keep as far as pos- 
sible away from the State laws, because we really have nothing 
to do about them, and that is a matter for the States to discuss. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The same principle, it seems to me, is in- 
volved. If it is wrong in principle for a State legislature to try 
to protect the youth of the State against the circulation of im- 
moral literature, I do not see that the effort of the United States 
to keep it from getting into a State, where the State law has to 
be invoked, is very much opposed to the principle which the 
State has itself adopted. 

Mr. CUTTING. That is true in one sense. Of course, the 
States can provide much more adequately for the conditions 
existing in the States than the Federal Government can provide 
for the entire country. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that the dominating purpose of the educators is not against 
censoring as a principle so much as this particular agency of 
censoring at the ports. There is a criticism as to the qualifica- 
tions of those who do the censoring. 

Mr. CUTTING. Of course, that is the only particular fea- 
ture we have before us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not understand that the position of 
the educators, to whom reference has been made, is that they 
favor the circulation of indecent or immoral literature. I cer- 
tainly should hate to think that of the educators of the United 
States, or of any State. They do object to the particular method 
by which this so-called censorship is applied, but not to the 
principle of undertaking to protect the people against circula- 
tion of indecent and obscene literature. 

Mr. FESS. The educators, as a rule, make a sharp distine- 
tion between the censoring of political matters or political opin- 
ions and of moral or immoral matters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the very distinction I have been 
seeking to draw out, and it is one that has worried me e@on- 
siderably. I am not afraid to turn the white light of publicity 
and of open discussion upon any political theory anybody 
advocates. 
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Mr. FESS. 
of the distortion of the youth by immoral literature. That is 
the main thing. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is anybody objecting to censor- 
ship properly administered? Does not the whole thing resolve 
itself into what kind of censorship we want? I do not under- 
stand that anybody wants a certain class of literature—such 
as that which has been circulated around here for the last two 
or three days—circulated indiscriminately, but there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to whether a customs officer is the 
proper one to pass upon the literature which should come into 
a country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, may I have a word? I want 
first to address myself to the Senator from Ohio, who referred 
to the fact that the educators were opposing only the political 
and not the moral censorship. I have here a letter from Prof. 
Horace B. English, of Antioch College, whom perhaps the 
Senator may know—— 

Mr. FESS. I know him very well. 

Mr. CUTTING. He states: 

Your exposure of the stupidities of censorship in the proposed tariff 
bill is a great public service. I trust you will persist in the present 
session. 

The press carries the announcement that Senator Smoot is reading up 
on smut and will demand a secret session of the Senate in which to read 
the objectionable passages. I hope you will force him out into the open 
and make him read the passages in open session. 


Referring, of course, not to the political end but to the other 
end of the debate: 


I have yet to talk with an intelligent peison who does not agree with 
your stand. 


I have hundreds of letters of the same kind from educators all 
over the country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, did the professor from Antioch 
apply for tickets for the gallery when he also insisted that the 
Senator from Utah read those passages in the open? 

Mr. CUTTING. I do not know. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I also would like to e¢all 
attention to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, who is quoted as saying: 

It was most refreshing to read Senator Currine’s words of com- 
mon sense, of broad-minded liberalism, and of understanding of funda- 
mental principles of civil liberty. How even a single Senator could 
dare to to put unknown official or group of officials in a 
Washington department In supervision of what we sball read is beyond 
my belief. 


vote some 


Not only have many of the educators of the country, but 
likewise many of the leading bishops of the country, like Bishop 
McConnell, of the Methodist Church, spoken on this subject. 
Bishop McConnell said: 


I wish to express my appreciation of Senator Currmne’s stand 
against the proposal to take the censorship of literature away from the 
courts and to put it in the hands of customs officials. No more inap- 
propriate and inadequate dealing with censorship could be conceived 


than that of putting it in the hands of men selected primarily for other 
purposes, 


Yet, we are told practically that if we stand here upon the 
floor of the Senate and oppose this sort of thing, we are indi- 
cating a desire to put this kind of literature into the homes, 
among the children and the families of the United States. Does 
anybody think that Bishop McConnell, of the Methodist Church, 
wants to put that sort of literature into the hands of the chil- 
dren of this country? Does anybody stand upon this floor and 
suggest that I would want to put such literature into the hands 
of the children of this country, when I have six of my own? 
It is perfectly silly and perfectly preposterous. Yet Senators 
stand on the floor and make impassioned speeches in favor of 
this sort of thing because of the fact that they apparently think 
it appeals to the unintelligent back home. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, I should like to continue 
without interruption for a short while, if agreeable to Senators. 

We have discussed the State laws at some length, and I think 
that is an important matter. If there is going to be any cen- 
sorship, the States seem to me the proper authorities to super- 
vise it, and I do not believe that the Federal Government ought 
to adopt regulations which will go beyond the regulations 
adopted by the States. 

I am very grateful for the interruptions, especially those of 
the Senator from Montana. Of course, it is not the purpose 
of any Member of the Senate to do anything which will in any 
way injure the work of the educators and the families in 
protecting the youth of the country. That might as well be 
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said at the start. A great many questions of detail, a great 
many differences of opinion as to detail, have arisen in the 
Senate, and no doubt there are as many varieties of opinion 
on all these questions as there are Senators. 

Before we leave that subject, I should like to call to the 
attention of the Senate an investigation made by the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene of New York City a few years ago. The 
work in question was done by Dr. Catherine Bement Davis, 
who was for a long time superintendent of the State Woman’s 
Reformatory and afterwards commissioner of correction in 
New York State, one of the leading criminologists of the 
country. She got out a questionnaire in an effort to discover 
whether there is anything in the theory that books, on the 
whole, have been of any harm to the youth of the country. A 
great many questionnaires were sent out, and 1,200 answers 
were received. The questions were as to how the early in- 
formation about sex matters was received. 

Out of 1,200 answers, only 72 mentioned any books in con- 
nection with their reports. Of the books mentioned which were 
alleged as having any influence on the lives of these different 
people in all occupations and all classes of life, not one of the 
books on the customs black list was included. The books from 
which these children claimed to have received their first infor- 
mation as to sex matters were in the following order: First, 
the Bible; second, the dictionary; third, the encyclopedia ; 
fourth, the novels of Dickens; fifth, Shakespeare; and so on 
down the line. I think that is an interesting list in that it 
shows the practical results which could possibly be accom- 
plished by excluding—if it were possible to exclude, which it 
obviously is not—all these books which the customs censors 
have attempted to exclude. 

Some of these books which we read and think highly decent 
have, as I said before when the subject came up, been ex- 
cluded, censored, and suppressed at different stages of the 
world’s history. 

No doubt the books which we value most highly will at some 
future stage be censored as improper for the reading of youth. 
It may well be that some of the books to which we now object, 
which we now consider immoral, will meet the changed stand- 
ard of another generation. These are things which no man 
in the Senate has foresight enough to predict. 

I came across a curious instance of it the other day. I have 
been too busy in the last few years to do much reading in the 
classics, yet I ran across a set of the Latin classics in my library 
the other day. It is a set of the Latin authors in about 150 or 
160 volumes. I thought I would pick out one of the works of 
Lucretius, and in looking over the volumes I was surprised to 
find that Lucretius was not included. 

From our point of view to-day Lucretius is probably the most 
solemn, the most austere, the most moral of all the Roman 
authors. In looking for the reason why he had been left out 
of this collection I took up the preface and I found that this set 
of classics was published in Paris in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury and was dedicated to King Louis XVIII, a monarch whose 
moral reputation was hardly of the highest, though it did not 
say so in the preface of the edition. It did state that the King 
of France refused to allow this edition of the classics to be 
dedicated to him unless they excluded the works of Lucretius. 
He allowed to be included the authors, mind you, whom some 
of us might consider improper. The works of Martial and 
Juvenal and Petronius, and so on, are all included, but when 
it came to Lucretius the great King of France decided that he 
could not go so far as that, that Lucretius must be excluded or 
he was not going to allow his name to be used in the issuing 
of a set of the classic authors which might possibly corrupt 
or contaminate the people of France of that day. 

Of course, the reason was that Lucretius in the course of his 
poem denies the existence of the gods. F 

That shows an entirely different attitude toward the whole 
subject of censorship in the space of a century. We would not 
conceive of censoring a book from that point of view. The 
moral is that it does not make much difference on what ground 
we censor a book. If we have a censorship and if we have 
individuals authorized to decide what the people of the country 
shall read, it does not make a great deal of difference whether 
they exclude them on one ground or another. Thought has 
ceased to be free, and its expression has equally ceased to 
be free. 

At different stages in the world’s history books have been 
censored for different reasons—for blasphemy, the reason for 
which Louis XVIII refused to patronize the work of Lucretius; 
for indecency, the alleged reason for our present customs censor- 
ship and post-office regulations; and at another of the stages 
of the world’s history for sedition, and that stage, it appears 
to me, is the stage which we are now entering. Yet whatever 
grounds are given for the exclusion of the works of literature, 
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the fundamental fact remains the same—that censorship has 
been in all ages and will always continue to be a tool of tyranny. 
For that reason I can not entirely make the distinction which 
so many Senators have made between censorship of one kind 
and censorship of another. The customs clerks have so com- 
pletely shown their incompetency that I think the power which 
they have exercised should be removed from them. 

But, Mr. President, the most important part of this section, 
the most important part of the whole discussion, is contained 
in the words which have been added to the tariff bill for the 
first time in the present proposed draft, and those words are 
“containing any matter advocating or urging treason, insurrec- 
tion,” and so forth. 

The fight against the censorship of political opinion has been 
one of the main fights in American history. It started before 
the Government of the United States itself. It has been almost 
the thread on which all other parts of American history have 
been strung. It started the first division between the parties. 
It has come up repeatedly in one form or another. 

The sedition and alien acts were the chief bone of contention 
during the Presidency of John Adams. Those who proposed the 
sedition acts based their attitude on their old English common 
law which dealt with prosecution for what was called seditious 
libel. Seditious libel was “to publish orally or otherwise any 
word or document with an intention to bring into hatred or 
contempt and to excite disaffection against the King and the 
Government and the Constitution of the United Kingdom as by 
law established, or to excite British subjects to attempt, other- 
wise than by lawful means, the alteration of any matter in 
church or state by law established, or to promote feelings of ill 
will or hostility between different classes.” 

Stephen, in his digest of criminal law, declares seditious libel 
to be the intentional publication, without lawful excuse or justi- 
fication, of written blame of any public man or of the law or of 
any institution established by the law. 

Under the English common law there was no need to prove 
any intention on the part of the defendant to produce disaffec- 
tion or excite insurrection. It was enough if he intended to 
publish the blame, because “it was unlawful for him merely to 
find fault with his masters and betters.” 

That is the old English law which the Federalist Party, under 
John Adams, attempted to introduce into the American system. 
I am not going into this matter in any detail because Sen- 
ators are aware of the tremendous political upheavals which 
resulted from that attempt to translate the English sedition 
laws into the United States system. It was argued and has 
been on the whole successfully maintained that sedition had no 
place in a Government of this kind because our Government 
represented the people themselves, and that when the funda- 
mental crime involved is the finding fault with our masters and 
betters, we can not do that where we ourselves are the people 
criticized. 

In 1805 it was decided in Pennsylvania in the case of the 
Republic against Dennie that, in the opinion of the judge— 


The enlightened advocates of representative government pride them- 
Selves in the reflection that the more deeply their system is examined, 
the more fully will the judgments of honest men be satisfied that 
it is the most conducive to the safety and happiness of a free peo- 
ple. * * * It is true it may not be easy in every instance to 
draw the exact distinguishing line. To the jury it belongs peculiarly 
to decide on the intent and object of the writing * * * leaning 
to the favorable side where the criminal intent is not clearly and 
evidently ascertained * * * If the publication was honestly 
meant to inform the public mind, and warn them against the supposed 
dangers in society, though the subject may have been treated errone- 
ously * * * the jury should acquit the defendant. * * * 

it is no infraction of the law to publish temperate investigations of 
the nature and form of government, 





Dennie had been indicted for treason and the net effect of the 
decision was that there is no such thing as verbal treason, 

A little later in the history of the country the first attempt 
was made to establish a post-office censorship. It was in con- 
nection with the attempt to stop the publication of abolitionist 
literature in the Southern States. President Jackson sent a 
message to Congress making the following recommendation : 


I would, therefore, call the special attention of Congress to the sub- 
ject and respectfully suggest the propriety of passing such law as 
will prohibit, under severe penalties, the circulation in the Southern 


States through the mails of incendiary publications intended to instigate 
slaves to insurrection. 


I ask Senators to remember the extremely inflamed public 


opinion at the time on this subject. It was something of which 
we have hardly had an example in the country since, 
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in the Senate, and I was just going to quote it. 
has the report I would much prefer to quote from it. 


time ago. 











Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 





yield to the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 
Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator John C. Calhoun’s report on 


that proposition? 


Mr. CUTTING. I have not the report, but I have his speech 


If the Senator 
Mr. BORAH. I do not have it with me. I had it a short 
It is rather instructive on this point. 

Mr. CUTTING. I was just going to quote from Senator John 


©. Calhoun, because he, of all men in the United States Senate 
at that time, was most completely opposed to the idea of allow- 
ing abolition literature to be circulated in the South 
the chairman of the committee to whom the Senate referred the 
matter. 


He was 


In his speech he says, in referring to President Jackson's 


message : 


This was clearly unconstitutional, for it not only recommended the 


prohibition of publications, and circulation of incendiary papers (abridg- 
ing the freedom of the press), but it recommended also the infliction of 
severe penalties, which powers were expressly probibited by the Consti- 
tution. 


On no other principle could this ever be defended, than that 
it was simply abstaining from a violation of the laws of the States. 


Acting on that assumption, Senator Calhoun prepared another 
measure merely carrying out the laws of the States by Federal 


action through the post office ; but even that measure, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was strenuously opposed by other Senators then in the 


Senate. 
Mr. Clay said: 


The President’s message * *® * had met with general disap- 


probation ; that it was unconstitutional; and if not so, that it contained 
a principle of a most dangerous and alarming character. 


Daniel Webster also spoke on this subject. He said that— 
He was afraid that they [the Senate] were in some danger of taking 


a step in this matter, that they might hereafter have cause to regret, 
by its being contended that whatever in this bill applies to publications 
touching slavery applies 
might think proper to prohibit; and Congress might, under this exam- 
ple, be called upon to pass laws to suppress the circulation of political, 


to any other publications that the States 


religious, or any other description or publications which produced 


excitement in the States. * * * 


* * * Was this bill in accordance with 


the general force and 
temper of the Constitution and its amendments? 


It was not in accord 


ance with that provision of the instrument under which the freedom of 


speech and of the press was secured. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The weight of that »pinion might have to be 
somewhat discounted, as the Senator knows, because of the 
feud between the President and what was called the “ great 
triumvirate” of Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, 

Mr. CUTTING. I appreciate that, Mr. President, but I am 
trying to give an historical account of the matter. Of course, 
the bill was defeated. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator will recall that those three com- 
bined and ultimately secured a censure of the President; so 
that while the debate presents an idea, it should be somewhat 
discounted because of the bitter feeling existing at that time. 

Mr. CUTTING. The point I was trying to bring out par- 
ticularly was that these three Senators, of a very conservative 
point of view, on the whole, including John C. Calhoun, whose 
prejudices and general opinions were upon the other side of 
the question, yet did not think the President’s recommendation 
was constitutional. 

In another connection, a few years before, Daniel Webster, 
that great conservative, during the War of 1812—and I think 
this quotation has considerable bearing on the question which 
the Senate is considering at the present time—had spoken as 
follows: 


Important as I deem it to discuss, on all proper occasions, the 
policy of the measures at present pursued, it is still more important 
to maintain the right of such discussion, in its full and just extent. 
Sentiments lately sprung up, and now growing fashionable, make it 
necessary to be explicit on this point. The more I perceive a dis- 
position to check the freedom of inquiry by extravagant and uncon- 
stitutional pretenses, the firmer shall be the tone in which I shall 
assert and the freer the manner in which I shall exercise it. It is 
the ancient and undoubted prerogative of this people to canvass public 
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measures and the merits of public men. It is a “ homebred right,” a 
fireside privilege. It has ever been enjoyed in every house, cottage, 
and cabin in the Nation. It is not to be drawn into controversy. It 
is as undoubted as the right of breathing the air or walking on the 
earth. Belonging to private life as a right, it belongs to public lif- 
as a duty; and it is the last duty which those whose representative 
I] am shall find me to abandon. Aiming at all times to be courteous 
and temperate in its use, except when the right itself shall be ques- 
tioned, I shall then carry it to its extent. I shall then place myself 
upon the extreme boundary of my right, and bid defiance to any arm 
that would move me from my ground. This high constitutional priv- 
ilege I shall defend and exercise within this House and without 
this House, and in all places, in time of war, in time of peace, and 
at all times. Living I shall assert it, dying I shall assert it; and 
should I leave no other inheritance to my children, by the blessing of 
God, I will leave them the inheritance of free principles and the 
example of a manly, independent, and constitutional defense of them. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Rossion of Kentucky in the 
chair). Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho? 

Mr. CUTTING. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator give me the occasion of the 
address from which he has just quoted? 

Mr. CUTTING. It was delivered during the War of 1812 and 
is found in the Annals of Congress, Thirteenth Session, volume 
1, page $44. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to divert the Senator from the 
course of his argument, but I should like to ask the Senator 
from Ohio what was the observation he made a few moments 
ago as to the discrediting of Webster’s views? 

Mr. FESS. Not Webster, but Calhoun. Calhoun had been 
Vice President and as Vice President was the Presiding Officer 
of this body. He was called upon to cast the deciding vote on 
the confirmation of Mr. Martin Van Buren, who had been 
appointed by the President as minister to London. Calhoun 
cast the deciding vote and had Van Buren recalled, although 
he had already gone to London. Calhoun then resigned as Vice 
President to be elected Senator. He came to the Senate and 
became the strongest opponent of President Jackson throughout 
the session. He it was who joined Webster and Clay in their 
opposition to the President, and ultimately secured a censure of 
the President, not on this matter, but because of the removal of 
funds from the various State banks. I say that his opinion 
against Jackson would have to be somewhat discounted because 
of the bitterness existing. 

Mr. BORAH. That is true, but in the light of subsequent 
history his constitutional position on this question was the cor- 
rect position. 

Mr. FESS. I agree to that. 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, in addition to the postal 
censorship, opposed at that time by these eminent Senators, 
but afterwards established, there has been an extreme exten- 
sion of the police power throughout the country. It is summed 
up by Mr. Leon Whipple, in his Story of Civil Liberty in the 
United States, as follows: 





Three interpretations of police power complete the machinery 
of suppression: First, its extension to cover words or acts which 


might have a tendency to produce mental states from which overt 
dangers might spring; second, the justification of the preventive 
measures to keep persons from uttering words or performing acts 


with this dangerous tendency; third, the recognition by the courts 
of the right of the executive officials to issue regulations which have 
far-reaching effects. 


All three of those extensions are involved in the principles 
with which we are dealing in the present section of the tariff 
bill. 

It begins— 

Says Mr. Whipple— 


by enforcing things that are good for the body and ends by enforcing 
things that are not good for the soul. It works by the quaint, but 


dangerous analogy, that quarantine prevents smallpox, therefore, 
censorship will prevent bolshevism. 


Have we not heard that argument used in this Chamber, 
on yarious occasions, during the last few months? 

It proceeds— 

Continues Mr. Whipple— 


om preserving the peace to preserving the status quo. This force 
for safety soon translates safety into “ law and order,” and this into 
“the established order.” It changes health into comfort, and comfort 


into peace of mind, which meang no agitation, no breaks, no tampering 


with things as they are, 
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That, Mr. President, is in brief the history of the various 


kinds of interference with the freedom of the American citizen 
which have been so prevalent in recent years. It is the history 
of the injunction process; it is the history of the extension of 
the power of contempt of court. 


The punishment for contempt of court outside of the presence 


of the court is apparently an invention of the twentieth century, 
so far as United States courts are concerned. At least, Mr. 
Whipple says: 


Recently (1900-1914) in Colorado, Ohio, and New York, editors 


have been punished for contempt of court, which consisted of criticism 
published in their newspapers, and not in the presence of the court; 
and, therefore, having no direct tendency to disturb its orderly pro- 
ceedings. 


The subject of contempt of court is a large subject in itself, 


and I am not going into it at the present time. I have had, as 
some Senators know, a good deal of experience along those lines. 
However, I should like to quote from a dissenting opinion of 
Mr. Justice Harlan in the Patterson case, where he says: 


I go further and hold that the privilege of free speech and of free 


press belonging to every citizen of the United States, constitute the 
essential parts of every man’s liberty, and are protected against viola- 
tion by that clause of the fourteenth amendment forbidding the States 
to deprive a citizen of his liberty without due process of law. 


Mr. Henry Schofield, in an article entitled “ Freedom of the 
Press,” in the proceedings of the American Sociological Asso- 


ciation, at the time commenting on the Patterson case, said: 


The judge-made law of contempt of court for publications censuring 


judges is simply intolerable in a land of equality where judges are no 


more important to the universe than executives and legislators. 


These things may seem to some Senators to be carrying us 
rather far afleld; and yet are not all these different attacks on 
the freedom of the individual converging? And is not this 
new law prohibiting the importation of so-called insurrection- 
ary and treasonable literature just part of this process? 

It is hard to take up a newspaper or a magazine without 
finding in it some article recommending censorship in some new 
form—Federal censorship of the films, for example. To those 
who think the idea plausible—for, indeed, many of the films 
exhibited in the United States would be none the worse for a 
little supervision—may I say that a move to censor the 
“movies” will inevitably lead to the censorship of the 
“talkies,” and after getting to that point the censorship of 
the radio will be a foregone conclusion, and if there is any 
difference in principle between censoring the radio and cen- 
soring the press, I find it hard to distinguish between them. 

Mr. President, it is not any bugbear to suggest that a gen- 
eral censorship of the press will be advocated in the future if 
the kind of process which is going on now continues to go on. 

The State of Minnesota in 1925 passed a law, which is now 
before the courts, containing the following provision: 


Any person who, as an individual, or as a member or employee of 
a firm, or association or organization, or as an officer, director, member, 
or employee of a corporation, shall be engaged in the business of 
regularly or customarily producing, publishing, or circulating, having 
in possession, selling or giving away, 

(a) an obscene, lewd, and lascivious newspaper, magazine, or other 
periodical, or 

(b) a malicious, scandalous, and defamatory newspaper, magazine, 
or other periodical, is guilty of a nuisance, and all persons guilty of 
such nuisance may be enjoined, as hereinafter provided. 


This does not refer to the suppression or confiscation of in- 
dividual numbers of a paper which may be considered objection- 
able. It prevents the publication of such paper in the future as 
a nuisance. Whether or not the law is constitutional is some- 
thing which, of course, we have no right to pass upon. The case 
has been taken up and is now on appeal; and I have a copy of 
a very able brief filed in the case. What I am talking about is 
not the constitutionality but the policy or the lack of policy of 
this kind of violation of what we have always considered to be 
the fundamental rights of the press of the country, the funda- 
mental rights of free speech and free thought. That is what we 
are supporting—the ancient liberties of the individual, guaran- 
teed, or at least so we thought, by the Constitution of our 
country, guaranteed by the policies laid down by the founders of 
the country, by the fathers of our Government, by the leaders of 
the various political parties up to the present day. 

This move is just one move; but if we accept the amendment 
now for the first time introduced into tariff legislation, we are 
driving one more nail into the coffin of American liberties, and 
it will not be long before we shall be called upon to drive 
another. 
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I was glad to hear the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] say a 
short while ago that he was going to recommend that that new 
clause, those new words in the law, should be stricken out. I 
hope he will prevail upon the Senate to do so. As I have said, 
I object to this censorship by customs inspectors and customs 
clerks, whether those words be or be not stricken from the law. 
But at least we have been existing under the conditions of the 
law of 1890 during the last 40 years. We shall at least be doing 
nothing new even if the Senate should not decide—as it decided 
rightly, I believe, in October—to do away with the objectionable 
and foolish system under which we have been living. 

A word or two more, Mr. President, and I am done. I have 
taken entirely too much of the time of the Senate; but before 
closing I should like to quote once again from the Senator 
from Utah, because the words which I am going to quote are 
words which I think reflect on a great many of the Members 
of this body: 

I have been saddened— 

Said the Senator— 


by the disclosure of laxity of views developed during the debate. 
I have been distressed that in the Senate of the United States so 
few voices were raised in debate against a proposal to abolish the | 
prohibition of the importation of obscene books. I can not refrain 
from expressing the opinion that some of the views expressed in | 
that debate, while possibly only the views of the individual speakers, 
can not fail to react upon the Senate as a whole and lower it in 
the estimation of that very large part of our citizenry whose esteem | 
we value most, but which it would appear from the debate are | 
included by some Senators in the “ unthinking class." 


Mr. President, I regret being censured for laxity of views 
by the Senator from Utah; but as 1 read over the list of the 
Senators who voted with me on that amendment I think I 
‘an express some pride in having the same degree of “ laxity 
of views” shared by the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], the Senators from Nebraska, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
the Dakotas, and all the rest of the Senators who voted with 
me on this side of the aisle, and men like my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron], the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Groree], the Senators from Mon- 
tana, and many others on the other side of the aisle. I want 
to call to the attention of the Senator from Utah the fact that 
the “laxity of views” which we all share, according to him, 
is likewise shared by the 560 educators of the United States 
who sent to the Senate a petition asking to have them sustain 
the position which they took in October. 

Is there anyone in the United States who is more interested 
in the preservation of the welfare of youth than these edu- 
ecators? Next to the family, they have more influence on the 
development of the younger generation of this country than 
anyone else; and in many respects one might say they have 
more influence than the family, because these educators are the 
dominating influence over the young men and women of the 
United States at their most impressionable period. The adoles- 
cent period is one in which suggestions and impressions are far 
more dangerous than in the period of childhood; and during 
that stage I am sure that these teachers and educators have a 
far more direct and powerful influence on the young men and 
women of the country than even the family. If these men are 
wrong, if their idea of the best thing to do for the youth of 
America is wrong, then the Senate of the United States is con- 
fronted with a very much more important problem than that of 
any clause in a tariff bill. How can the youth of the country 
be guided in the proper channels by men of this kind—28 uni- 
versity and college presidents, 18 deans and heads of depart- 
ments, 26 clergymen and teachers of religion, 23 leading libra- 
rians, 30 judges, lawyers, and professors of law, 100 scientists 
and teachers of science, over 100 professors of liberal arts, 
and so on. Are these men radicals? Would anyone accuse Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler—quoted a short time ago by the 
Senator from Montana—of being a radical? 

I have here a letter from President Lowell, of Harvard, who 
writes to say: 





I heartily sympathize with your efforts to take out of the tariff pro- 
visions preventing the importation of seditious literature from abroad, 


I do not think any Senator would consider A. Lawrence 
Lowell a radical or a friend of sedition, treason, or insurrection. 

The Senator from Montana quoted from Bishop McConnell, 
of the Methodist Church, who had previously been president of 
DePauw University, another one of the great teachers of the 
country. 

I have here a letter from Dr. Henry 8. Coffin, probably the 
most prominent Presbyterian minister in the city of New York, 
and now head of the Union Theological Seminary. He writes: 
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Let me congratulate you on the stand you are taking against the 
inclusion in the tariff bill of the proviso giving customs officials the 
right to censor foreign literature. This is manifestly a duty which 
does not belong to them and for which they are not fitted. This should 
be left where it belongs, in the courts. 

[I am sure I voice the opinion of many thoughtful men, both in the 
ministry and in the membership of the various Christian churches, when 
I say that I feel it would be a most unwise curtailment of the liberty 
of the press. Let the courts decide if a book is obscene or seditious, 
and refuse to allow it to be sold; but do not let us have customs 
officials constitute themselves judges as to what may or may not be 
imported into this country. 


I have a letter from Doctor Niebuhr, also of the Union 
Theological Seminary, taking the same point of view. 


I should like to commend you most heartily— 
He says— 


for your efforts in trying to prevent unlettered customs officials from 
becoming censors of the literature which American people shall be per- 
mitted to read. The efforts of the opposition to make it appear that 
your stand would result in a flood of obscene literature beclouds the 
issue. Such important matters of Judgment should be left in the hands 
of our courts and not to the routine of customs officials. 


And yet with such views expressed by the leading clergy- 
men and the leading educators of the country—for I have quoted 
here merely men who have not signed the general petition which 
I presented—with such views expressed by our leading edu- 
eators and moral and intellectual leaders, it is alleged that the 
adoption of the amendment agreed to by the Senate in October 
last will tend to injure the youth of the country! If that is 
so, let us look into our educational institutions, let us see if 
we can not get a new type of man who will not take the point 
of view which the educators now take. If all these men are 
wrong, then what a terrible prospect opens up before the coming 
generation of American manhood and womanhood. 

Mr. President, this whole matter of censorship rests on a false 
basis. As Mr. Aswell, the assistant editor of the Forum, says: 


The fundamental trouble with censorship is that it is based on an 
assumption that general human nature is weak, frail, and easily de- 
luded, but that certain individuals do not share this common weakness 
and can, therefore, act as censors for the rest of mankind. When this 
assumption is examined critically it breaks down in both of its 
particulars. 


Prof. John Dewey, the leading philosopher of the Nation, says 
this: 

It is ridiculous that the foreign literature that comes to the American 
Nation should be subject to restrictions imposed by a group of officials 
whose business is concerned with economic affairs. If the American 
people submits to this imposition, it is a proof that it has lost its love 
of liberty and self-government. 


Mr. President, I do not believe that the American people has 
as yet lost its love of liberty and self-government. If the Sen- 
ators are in agreement with the intellectual and moral leaders 
of thought of this Nation, they will again vote, as they did in 
October, against any restriction by customs officials on freedom 
of speech or of thought. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk the following 
amendment, as a substitute for the one that is now pending. 
I will make an explanation of it in just a moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the amendment be reported. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosston of Kentucky in 
the chair). The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George Kendrick Schall 
jarkley Giass Keyes Sheppard 
Bingham Glenn La Follette Shortridge 
Black Goff McCulloch Simmons 
Blaine Goldsborough McKellar Smoot 
Blease Gould McMuste Steck 

Borah Greene McNary Steiwer 
Bratton Grundy Metcalf Stephens 
Brookhart Hale Moses Sullivan 
Broussard Harris Norbeck Swanson 
Capper Harrison Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Hastings Nye Thomas, Okla 
Connally Hatfield Oddie Trammell 
Copeland Hawes Overman Tydings 
Couzens Hayden Patterson Vandenberg 
Cutting Hebert Phipps Wagner 
Dale Heflin Pine Walsh, Mass 
Dill Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont 
Fess Johnson Ransdell Waterman 
Fletcher Jones Robinson, Ind Watson 
Frazier Kean Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. I desire to withdraw the amend- 
ment I last offered, and I send to the desk the following amend- 
ment and ask for its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
amendment formerly offered will be withdrawn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in explanation of the amendment 
I want to say to the Senate that the following changes are 


made: In line 5, page 1, I strike out the words “ containing any | 


matter advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible 
resistance to any law of the United States or,” so that it will 
read: 


All persons are prohibited from importing into the United States from 
any forcign country any book, pamphlet, paper, writing, advertisement, 
circular, print, picture, or drawing containing any threat to take the 


life of or inflict bodily harm upon any person in the United States— 


And so forth. 

On page 2, line 19, I strike out the words “ under the customs 
laws” and insert the words “as hereinafter provided.” It 
means the same, but the latter is the language used in all legis- 
lation. On page 3 I strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive, reading: 

Any person who sball import any book or other matter, the entry of 
which is by this section prohibited, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonment at hard labor for not more than 
10 years, or both. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there is no objection, the 
amendment will be modified by striking out the words indicated 
by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. I want to get the purport of 
the amendment. As I gather it, the substance of it is that it 
strikes out the paragraph which deals with the question of 
literature advocating or urging treason, or insurrection, or 
forcible resistance to any law of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Of course, the Senator has control of his 
own amendment, but I am a little surprised at anyone who 
advocates a prohibition against this character of literature 
being brought into this country yielding to the extent of per- 
mitting seditious literature to be brought into the United States 
and allowing this country to become the dumping ground for 
that character of literature which may be brought here from 
some foreign country. The United States would be a regular 
cloacina for the communists and others from beyond our 
borders who desire to encourage and inculcate into the minds 
of their foreign friends who have preceded them to this country, 
and also of Americans, their ideas of government, the ideas of 
the communists, or other such ideas. This would permit them 
to bring that literature here absolutely without any restriction 
whatever. I had hoped that the amendment, as far as its main 
features were concerned, would remain as it was in the 
beginning. As it was originally worded, it provided that sedi- 
tious literature—that is, statements advocating the overthrow 
of the American Government by force—and obscene literature 
could be stopped at the port when it was attempted to bring it 
into the United States. 

We have heard a good deal in the discussion about freedom of 
the press and freedom of speech. There is no greater adherent 
than myself to the policy of freedom of the press and freedom 
of speech. These policies have been the very bulwark upon 
which our country has succeeded and prospered and grown and 
maintained its high standard of ideals and purposes down 
through the ages and which, too, have brought us to this happy 
hour in the life of our Nation. But, my friends, freedom of the 
press and freedom of speech do not mean a license to destroy 
our Government, nor do they mean a license to destroy our 
hemes and blight the future of the youth of the land. Never 
since the days of our patriotic forefathers has freedom of 
speech and the press been carried to such unreasonable extent. 

I may be an old fogy, as some would be wont to say, when 
I recall my youthful days, when my good father and my sweet 
and devoted mother barred from the home and from our 
fireside obscene literature, barred from its sacred precincts 
seditious literature against our Government, and instead, 
instilled into the mind and the heart of the youth of that 
home a love of our country, a loyalty to its institutions, a 
devotion to its flag, and a respect and appreciation for the 
high ideals of citizenship and private conduct. I may be 
wrong, my friends, when I still revere, in all sincerity, the 
teachings which I received from my God-loving and country- 
loving parents during those days. I may be wrong, but I am 
not when I still believe that those devoted parents were doing 
not only what they believed to be the best for those whom 
they would rear to high ideals and lofty purposes, and an 
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unfaltering devotion to their Nation, but that which I now 
know and have always believed was for the best. 

Yet some would have brought into this country any 
character of seditious literature, any character of obscene 
literature, to be carried into the home, to be absorbed and 
read by those of tender age in the country, and would cloak 
this behind the excuse that it is in the interest of freedom 
of the press and freedom of speech. A good many things 
might be done under different characters of excuses and cloaks. 
On the question of freedom of religion, freedom of thought 


| during the early days of the Roman Empire people were 


allowed to kill their offspring at birth. This wicked and cruel 


| custom was modified a little later, and that murderous 


privilege was not granted until the offspring was at least 
3 years of age. In India, under the cloak of religion, the 
offspring of the people may be fed to crocodiles. Yet, with 
our ideals and our standards in this country, certainly not 
even under the pretext of religious freedom would the 
American citizen, for one moment, sanction or tolerate the 
practice of feeding children to crocodiles, permitting the 
young baby at its mother’s breast to be snatched from her 


| bosom and fed to crocodiles. Yet those heathens of India 


eall this religious freedom. 

The communists and anarchists are attempting to prey on 
this country. That might be minimized by some. Some might 
rise here and in the interest of so-called freedom of speech plead 
in behalf of the communists that they be allowed to come here 
and carry on their devilish teachings with perfect immunity, and 
this not only among the adults of the land but that they should 
be allowed to come with perfect freedom into our schools and 


| there teach the overthrow and the destruction by force of our 


American form of government, that they might there teach 
atheism and all kinds of evils contrary to our American ideals. 
In this country we have felt that our ideals are along correct 
lines. Certainly under the wise policies of the Nation our Re- 
public has prospered and succeeded and preserved the most 
wonderful citizenship on the globe. So far as I am concerned, 
I would try to perpetuate it against any and all corrupting 
influences. 

Some might say that communistic literature is not a corrupt- 
ing influence. The whole idea is contrary to our American 
form of government. If it serves its purpose and its intended 
object, it will ultimately have a corrupting influence. At times 
it is the small spark that grows into the consuming and de- 
structive flame. It is said that the Roman Senator Cato never 
made a speech in the Roman Senate but what he concluded by 
saying “ Carthage must be destroyed.” At first but little atten- 
tion was paid to his charge and utterance against Carthage, but 
eventually the flames were fanned, and Carthage was destroyed. 
Of course, I am very happy to say that the great majority of 
our people give no heed to efforts of that destructive character, 
but there are some who do. The pending measure is an attempt 
to place a ban upon not only seditious but obscene literature, 
I hope the American people will know through the press of the 
country that the object of the provision we are now considering 
is solely for the purpose of placing a ban upon seditious litera- 
ture and upon obscene literature coming into the United States 
from a foreign country. I do not believe a very large majority 
of the people of the country believe in permitting it to come 
into the United States. 

Of course, we have to have the machinery for passing upon 
the question of it being barred. We have to have the machinery 
for the purpose of passing upon the administration of any law 
or for the purpose of inaugurating any policy under our system 
of government. The Senate and the House of Representatives 
constitute a part of the machinery for formulating legislative 
policies and enacting them into law. We have to select certain 
officers to enforce any law which places a ban upon certain 
kinds of literature, reading matter, which I think a very large 
majority of the American people feel is not best for the main- 
tenance of the perpetuity of our free institutions and for the 
preservation of the high ideals which have sustained and guided 
this Nation through the ages past. If we have the law, we have 
to provide some machinery for its enforcement. We may criti- 
cize the machinery proposed, as some people criticize the courts. 
They have a right to do that if they wish. 

However, I have not seen anyone here who has become very 
solicitous in regard to the confiscation, for instance, of any 
other character of property that might be attempted to be im- 
ported into this country under our customs laws, Already under 
our laws, if there is any frand connected with the importation 
of any article or commodity—it might not contain any seditious 
matter; it might not contain any obscene matter—but if there is 
fraud connected with its attempted importation, the customs 
officials have the right to confiscate it, and it is confiscated ac- 
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cording to a certain system through the medium of certain 
machinery. 

Some object to such or a similar provision in this connection. 
Enforcement is a very sacred thing to them when it comes to 
this obscene and seditious garbage—literature that advocates 
the overthrow of our Government ; that would pull down, if the 


sentiment could be inspired, our flag and destroy our institu- | 


tions; literature that is obscene, that could not fail to have 
a bad influence upon those of tender years, the boys and girls 
who are to be the citizens of to-morrow. So anxious are some to 
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strength of the Nation, its perpetuity, and its future, rested in 
that humble home and the thousands and millicns of other simli- 
lar homes found throughout this Republic. 

My friends, so far as I am concerned, I plead and beg for the 
preservation of the home, for the security and protection of 
our Government against seditious literature and also against 
obscene literature. 

I am pleading for America for Americans. I beg that our 


land of liberty, of freedom, of immortal forefathers, of cher- 


have this character of foreign literature dumped in our midst | 


that they tell us that it should not be governed by the opera- 
tion of the machinery to which we do now subject fraudulent 
conduct in connection with other imports. They insist we will 
have to set up some other system for enforcing the law. 

I do not think the rank and file—the great masses of our 
people—are worrying about the fact that they are not going to 
get to read some seditious or obscene literature coming from 
abroad. 
are distressed over the fact that they may be barred from ob- 
taining for the purpose of reading some obscene literature from 
some foreign land. We might have some highbrows who think 
it would be a great pity to deprive them of that privilege. Of 
course, if we could make am exception for them, we could let 
them have it; but we have to do that which we think will bring 
about the greatest good for the greatest number. 

I have never paid very much attention to the highbrows any- 
way. Some of them are all right, some of them are all wrong. 
I do not know where they have done anything of greater mo- 
ment than has the average citizen in this country, except 
to set themselves up as critics and standards by which they 
would have everybody else judged. They may be and are some- 
times useful in their way, but when they delve, for instance, 
into the field of commerce, away from their educational institu- 
tions, nine times out of ten they are failures. Now and then 
we see some of them who make an advent into the public affairs 
of the country, and occasionally we see one that is a success; but 
where we see one that is a success in other than their chosen 
fields, we see nine who are failures. But when they speak about 
obscene literature or when they speak about seditious literature, 
according to some Senators the Members of the United States 
Senate should go under their desks and very meekly hand out to 
them just what they advocate and want. I am not any more 
in favor of passing over to them what they wish on this ques- 
tion than I would be upon any other question of policy. 

I do not become at all disturbed on account of some extracts 
that may be read from some of these educators—these high- 
brows in the educational field. It resolves itself, in my mind, 
down to the practical, common-sense proposition as to whether 
or not we desire to ban from this country obscene and seditious 


literature of a foreign brand that would promote, if it could 


carry out its purpose, the overthrow and the destruction of 
our Government and its institutions; whether or not we desire 
to ban from our shores and from our homes obscene literature. 
There is no man on the face of the earth who can say that such 
literature will do the youth of our land any good. Shall we 
ban that in the interest of our land and in the interest of our 
homes and our future citizenship? That is the burning question 
of the hour. 

I think it was Henry W. Grady, one of the greatest orators 
we have ever had in the South or in America, who said upon 
ohe occasion that he came to Washington and that he was 
overcome with his great admiration and reverence for the 
Government which was represented here in Washington as it 
was evidenced by the magnificent Capitol and by the beautifully 
planned city and all that indicated the strength of the American 
Government. He felt that he lived in a wonderful land, and 
that probably here in this city was centered the great strength 
of this great Republic of ours. 

But he said he returned to Georgia, his native State, and 
shortly afterwards he was riding through the rural section of 
a certain part of his State and came to the home of one of his 
country friends, who cordially invited him to spend the night. 


I do not think that the great majority of our people | 








He said he slept that night in that humble home, set in a | 
circle of trees, surrounded by broad fields ripening unto the | 


harvest. 

The father and the mother, inspired by high ideals, and with 
well-trained children, sat there around the family fireside, and 
when the bed hour came they announced that they would have 
family prayers. He said next day, as he was returning to the 
city of Atlanta, he meditated over his reflections upon the Na- 
tional Capital, its splendor and its wonders, and then he began 
to think about that humble home, and he said that he was in- 
spired and thrilled by the thought that not in those structures 
yonder in the National Capital, nor in the great wealth that 
was represented there, was the strength of the Nation, but the 


| 
| 
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ished traditions, of patriotic, lovely, and noble womanhood, and 
a true and loyal manhood may live on and on forever in the 
perpetuity of her institutions and under the inspiration of the 
high ideals and standards of the fathers of the Nation, which 
has been preserved by each succeeding generation until this 
good hour. 

Let no enemy within or without, no foe, American or for- 
eign, in any wise undermine the principles and the standards 
which have sustained our Republic. Keep unstained and un- 
sullied that flag, which every true American honors and cher- 


| ishes in peace and stands ready to bravely and courageously 


follow in war. 
It is the insidious and undercover enemy that 
watched, lest he surprises you as the thief in the night. 
I have read that— 


must be 


In storied Venice, down whose rippling streets 

The stars go hurrying and the white moon beats, 
Stood the great bell tower, fronting seas and skies, 
Facing the ages, drawing all men’s eyes, 

It marked the hours for Venice—all men said, 
Time shall not reach to bow that lofty head, 

Time that shall mark all else with ruin, must 
Forbear to make that shaft confess its dust. 


Yet all the while, in secret without sound, 

The fat worms gnawed its timbers underground, 
The twisted worm, whose epoch is an hour, 
Caverned its way into the mighty tower, 

And suddenly it swayed, it shook, it broke 

And fell in darkening thunder at one stroke. 
The tall shaft with an angle on the crown, 

Fell ruining—a thousand years went down. 


And so I fear, my country, not the hand 

That shall hurl might and whirlwind on the land. 
I fear not Titan traitors that shall rise 

To stride like Brocken shadows on the skies; 

I fear the vermin that shall undermine 

Senate and school and citadel and shrine; 

The worm of fraud, the fatted worm of ease, 

And all the crawling progeny of these ; 

I fear the vermin that shall honeycomb the towers 
And walls of state in unsuspecting hours. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, some time ago 1 read an ex- 
tract from a book. I now wish to say where that book came 
from, as soma people have been so kind as to say that it was 
not in the libraries in Washington. I shall not mention the 
name of the book, because I do not care to give it the avertise- 
ment. Qn the inside of it I find the inscription, “ Fiction 
Lovers’ Library. Books must be returned and renewed every 
two weeks. Washington, D. C.” 

A stamp is also on it “ Fiction Lovers’ Library, Washington, 
Books must be returned every two weeks; renewed if 
necessary.” 

Also another stamp on that side [indicating] and two stamps 
on the back of the book. 

That book was obtained by a young lady from a Washington 
library. I wish it were possible for every Member of the Senate 
to read page 52 of it. I would not want any woman to read 
it, even though she were the lowest scrapings this side of 
Hades. 

Mr. President, I am proud to see that the Senator from New 
Mexico has not had any indorsement of his position from my 
State. I find on my desk, taken from the Recorp of the Seventy- 
first Congress, second session, the speech of the Hon. Bronson 
Cutrtine, of New Mexico, in the Senate of the United States. 
In that a petition is sent out of the National Popular Govern- 
ment League, Washington, D. C., March 6, 1950. There are 
signers to that petition from Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 


Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Muassachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 


Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 


Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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The name of the State of South Carolina does not appear. I 
am glad that South Carolina stands on this question, as she 
does on the question of divorce, single and alone, in the galaxy 
of States which make up this great American Nation. I am 
proud to know that when I go back to my home there will not 
be one single man or woman meet me at the gateway and say 
I signed the petition to let come into this Nation dirty, filthy 
literature that will bring into the minds and hearts of the 
little boys and girls of this country, who, to-morrow, will be 


the manhood and womanhood of the country, such dirty, filthy | 


trash as is attempted to be brought in here against the morals 
of the people and against the Government of the country. 


I understand, Mr. President, that the Senator from New 


Mexico asked the Senator from Utah if he indorsed what the | 


Senator from South Carolina said. I want to say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that no man need indorse what I say. I am 
responsible for what I say in the Senate; I am responsible for 
what I say outside of the Senate; and so long as I represent 
the people of my State I shall never stand here, claiming to 
be their representative, and ask for the admission of dirty, 
filthy trash to be put into the homes of this country, as the 
Senator from New Mexico appears to be doing. I am proud to 
stand here as a representative of the State which was the 
mother of secession, which stood for manhood and for freedom, 
which stood, and to-day stands, above all States of this Union 
for the protection of the virtue of womanhood, because that 
State authorizes no divorce from the bonds of matrimony, and 
which stands, above all, on the decis'on that whenever any man, 
whether he be white or black, puts his hand upon a woman 
against her will and her consent, the punishment therefor shall 
be death; and, if necessary, the technicalities of the law will 
be thrust aside, and that sentence will be immediately put into 
execution. That is where stands this representative of a people 
who backs what he says and what he does upon this floor. I 
am responsible to them and to them only and not to the Senator 
from New Mexico or anybody else. 

Whenever South Carolina does not like that kind of repre- 
sentation, she has the opportunity, which will be presented to 
her within a short time, to change that representation; and, so 
help me God, whenever her manhood and her womanhood say 
that they do not want that kind of representation, they must get 
somebody else. 

I love womanhood. Destroy, Mr. President, the honesty of a 
man, take from him his reputat‘on as an honest man, and you 
damn him forever. Take from a woman her virtue and you 
damn her forever. Take from a government the purity of its 
womanhood, of its motherhood, and sooner or later that govern- 
ment will be destroyed. 

A woman who marries for a title, a woman who marries for 
money without the sanction of her heart in love, is no better, 
Mr. President, than the woman who temporarily sells her body 
for money to buy food and clothing. I do not care who she is 
nor to what society she belongs nor what company she keeps, 


if she sells her body for a title or if she sells her body for | 


money she is not as good as the poor creature who, from hunger 
or nakedness, sells her body that her human wants may be met. 

I represent, as I believe, that State which has the purest 
American blood in this Union; it has fewer foreigners in it, and 
I thank God for that; it has a purer type of womanhood and 
munhood; and as their representative I would be ashamed to go 
home if I voted to let that kind of trash [indicating] be brought 
in this country or to allow any man to take any action which 
would jeopardize the President of these United States. 

I do not have any use for Herbert Hoover; everybody knows 
what I think about him; but he is the President of the United 
States, and if a man in my presence this afternoon were to 
curse him for a certain thing I would slap him, if he were the 
best friend I had, not on account of Herbert Hoover but because 
he is President. If I should meet him on the street to-night 
or to-morrow, I would raise my hat to him, not to Herbert 
Hoover, but I would raise my hat to the President of the great 
United States of America. We owe a duty to protect him; we 
owe a duty to protect the President and the Vice President ; we 
owe a duty to protect all the officials of this Nation; and we 
cain not do it by slippy, sloppy, pussyfooting, and gumshoeing 
around. We have got to meet that kind of action with man- 
hood, and the sooner the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives realize it, the better it will be for this great American 
Nation which we represent. 

I am an American, and for America for Americans, and for a 
clean administration of American ideals. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the pending amendment, namely, on page 1, line 5, after 
the word “drawing” I wish to insert the words “ containing 
any matter advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or forci- 
ble resistance to any law of the United States.” Those are the 
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| words which have been stricken out of the amendment, and I 
| 


am merely moving to reinsert them. 
The VICE 
table. 
Mr. WHNELER. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
| of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Buiease] to the fact 
that Prof. Josiah Morse, of the University of South Carolina, is 
quoted as having stated that— 


Practically all of our faculty would agree, 
| censorship is a dangerous and un-American thing. 


I want to say, Mr. President, that I am in thorough accord 
with the views expressed by Professor Morse. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I did not get the first part of 
the quotation. What does it refer to? 

Mr. WHEELER. It refers, as I understand, to the amend- 
| ment that was offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor], 
or similar ones that were offered here before, Professor Morse 
taking the position that he was entirely in sympathy with 
the views expressed by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CUTTING]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wonder if those views of the professor 
could be interpreted as extending his objection to any regulation 
of immoral and indecent literature circulated among the people. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think so. While I have only seen 
this, I take it that his view was that he objected to censorship 
by the Customs Bureau. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That problem is somewhat eliminated here 
now, it seems to me, 
Mr. WHEELER. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 

question. 

Mr. WHEELER. But I was cailing attention to it in view 
of the statements made by the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. BLEASE]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The practical matter we are up against, or 
will be in a very few moments, I suppose, is the amendment 
which has just been offered by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
BroussarD]. I should like to get the Senator's reaction on this 
phase of the matter, because I have great respect for the Sen- 
ator from Montana, and sympathize with many of his views on 
these subjects. 

We have on our Federal statute books laws preventing the 
admission into the United States of aliens who advocate the 
violation of our laws; and we authorize the Federal Government 
to deport aliens who advocate the violation of our laws, which 
is not as serious as a charge of treason. How can we reconcile 
our refusal to admit or our deportation of aliens who advocate 
merely the violation of the law with the free admission of 
literature that advocates the same thing that they advocate 
while here? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, in the first place, we have upon 
the statute books of the United States the sedition law. Any- 
body can be prosecuted in the United States to-day for spread- 
ing seditious literature. I want to say to the Senator that that 
law was put upon the statute books in time of war, and in my 
humble judgment it ought to be repealed. It has not any place 
upon the statute books. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that law applies not only to 
aliens, but to citizens of the United States who advocate 
treason. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am trying to find out whether we are not 
liable to be led into an inconsistency here about insidious lit- 
erature that may not square with our statutes dealing with 
persons who by word of mouth do the same thing that it is 
proposed to allow to be done by the written word. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not know who this Josiah Morse is. If 
he is a professor in the University of South Carolina, I must 
admit that I am more ignorant than I thought I was. I have 
never heard of any man in my State by that name. It may be 
that there is such a man; I do not say there is not; but if he 
is a professor in the University of South Carolina, and if he 
will express publicly that he is in favor of putting in circula- 
tion in this country such books as the Senator from Utah 
showed upon this floor and such books as I have in my desk, 
I will guarantee the Senator from Montana that he will not 
be a professor in that university 30 days. I will see that he is 
put out. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, I have not any doubt but that 
the Senator from South Carolina would have the power to put 
him out. 

Mr. BLEASE. 


PRESIDENT. The amendment wil) lie on the 


of course, that such 


Yes; exactly. 
So that that is more or less of an academic 


I surely have. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I am not disputing the power of the Sen- 
ator to do that; but I do not think the statement he has made 
with reference to the professor is exacty fair, because I do not 
think this statement can be understood to mean that this pro- 
fessor favors the kind of literature that the Senator from Utah 
has been passing around the Senate in the last few days. 

Mr. BLEASE. I will find out in 10 days whether he agrees 
to it or not. If he does, he will quit drawing South Carolina 
money. 
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Mr. WHEELER. The Senator can find out in one day if | 


he wants to. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am going to find out in 10 days. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp]—which is, of course, exactly the 
same language that was cut out by the Senator from Utah a 
short time ago—I find this: 


Containing any matter advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or 
forcible resistance to any law of the United States. 


Suppose the people of Mexico organize, for example—of course, 
they are not going to do it, but suppose they do—and send over 
tons of literature preaching insurrection on the part of the 
American people down on the border. Is it possible that the 
Senator thinks we ought to permit that to be done by those peo- 
ple when we do not allow our own citizens to do it? 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me suy to the Senator from Tennessee 
that I am not from the South, and I never lived in the South 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us change the illustration, then. 

Mr. WHEELER. Just a moment; I will take the time to 
answer the question. If, however, I had been raised and lived 
in the South, and if I had gone through what they went through 
in the days of reconstruction, it seems to me I would be ex- 
tremely tolerant with reference to these matters. 

It must be recalled that we went through civil strife, and 
that this Government of ours lived through it; and we have 
grown great and prosperous, partly due to the fact that we have 
been tolerant toward the views of other people. 

I see, standing upon this floor now, Senators who are ad- 
vocating laws which have been the curse of every European 
nation; and in my humble judgment laws of this character 
have done more to overturn various governments than any 
other kind of laws that have been placed upon the statute 
books of those nations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. Just a moment. 

With reference to Mexico, assume, for instance, that Mexico 
did start to send a lot of literature over into this country. 
How many people does the Senator from Tennessee feel would 
be influenced in the slightest degree? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No one ever knows. 

Mr. WHEELER. So far as I am concerned, I am not fear- 
ful that a people as prosperous as the people in this country 
are, where the workingmen receive the highest wages, where 
they have the automobiles that they have, and so on, are 
going to succumb to any propaganda of any kind or character 
from any class of citizens on the face of the earth. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment, if the Senator please. 
Then, as I understand the Senator, he sees no objection what- 
goever to the people in Mexico, or the people in Canada, or the 
people of any other country, for that matter—Russia, for 
instance, or any other country—sending tons of literature over 
here urging treason, urging insurrection, and urging forcible 
resistance to our laws? Do I so understand the Senator? 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that this Government of ours has lasted all through these years 
without that sort of a law upon the statute books, and we did 
not have any sedition law upon the statute books of the United 
States until the war, and it was enacted during that period of 
time, and it was much abused by prosecuting attorneys, judges, 
and others. 

Somebody has said—and I am not applying it, and I want the 
Senator to understand that I do not apply it to him—that patri- 
otism is the last refuge of a scoundrel. I find, Mr. President, in 
many instances that it is the corrupt influences in this country 
that are hiding behind the cloak of patriotism, wrapping them- 
selves in the American flag, denouncing everybody who seeks in 
any way to criticize them as unpatriotic. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHEELER. This matter recalls very clearly to my mind 
the campaign that was carried on some years ago in the North- 
west, when they told about how the farmers out in North 


| reference that I made to him. 
| ence was. 
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Dakota all believed in free love, and they stirred to a frenzy a 
great many of the people of that State because of the fact that 
they found in one of the libraries a book by some woman relat- 
ing to that subject. Now, who was it that stirred up that 
feeling? Why, it was the very men who were practicing, if you 
please, the very sort of thing that they were condemning for 
the farmers and saying that the farmers believed in. 

I recall in my own State, for instance, where the editor of one 
of the papers was constantly saying, “ Why, if you elect this 
man Governor of Montana you are going to have free love, the 
same as they had over in North Dakota,” and my answer to him 
was, “If they had had free love in North Dakota, as this 
editor would have you believe, he would have been the first one 
to move to North Dakota.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not know, and I do not 
care anything about free love in North Dakota. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know the Senator does not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a matter of utter unconcern to me; 
but I do want to say that there was in this amendment—I do 


not know why it was put in here, but it was put in here on 
yesterday, I believe by the distingnished colleague of the Sena- 
| tor from Montana [Mr. WatsH]—a provision in these words: 


Containing any matter advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or 
forcible resistance to any law of the United States. 


Mr. WHEELER. The Senator does my colleague a great in- 
justice by saying that he had those words inserted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, whoever did, some Senator did it, 
and it was in this amendment, and it ought to remain there; 
and I thank the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp] for 
having moved to put it back there. We must have a vote as‘ to 
whether we are going to let it stay there or not, for this reason, 
if the Senator will pardon me a moment—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I would prefer that the Senator make his 
speech in his own time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not going to make a speech; but I 
think the Senator ought t6 permit me to say this, after having 
made the statement he made about me. 

I will under no circumstances vote for any measure that 
would excuse in any foreigner what we do not excuse at home. 
If an American were to be guilty of these acts, he would be 
guilty under the law; and so, if a foreigner is guilty of these 
acts, he should be guilty under our law, and be prosecuted for 
it. So far as I am concerned, if we have to sit here for one 
week, we are going to have a vote on the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. 


President, the Senator speaks of a 


I do not recall what the refer- 


Mr. McKELLAR. It was something to the effect that a man 
who pretended to be patriotic was a scoundrel. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, no, Mr. President! 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know the Senator said that did not 
apply to me, and I accepted his statement about it, because I 
know the Senator did not mean anything like that; but I 
have no doubt that the newspapers will take a great deal of 
pleasure in publishing it, and the Senator ought not to have 
said it. But, however that may be, that is immaterial. I 
want to say to the Senator from Montana that he is on the 
wrong side of this question. We ought not to treat foreign 
people in any different way, when it comes to violating our 
laws, than we treat our own people; and under no circum- 
stances ought we to permit these words to be striken out; for 
any one, whether he is a foreigner or whether he is an Amer- 
ican, who advocates or urges treason, who advocates or urges 
insurrection, who advocates or urges forcible resistance to the 
law of the United States; ought to be put in jail. 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, as I pointed out a moment ago, 
there is already upon the statute books to-day a law prohibit- 
ing that very thing. There is no question about that in the 
mind of any body. If there Is, I would like to have him call 
it to my attention. 

Mr. HEFLIN rose. 

Mr. WHEELER. I can not see why all this heat about 
taking out that provision, when there are ample laws on the 
statute books at the present time relating to it, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why has the able Senator from Montana any 
objection to repeating it in this particular provision? 

Mr. WHEELER. Principally because of the fact that I am 
against the intolerance that is constantly put forward here on 
the floor of the Senate. I think we are going entirely too far. 
I do not see any reason for it. I said to the Senator a while 
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ago that this Government of ours has grown great, and I can 
not conceive of any literature being the cause of the overthrow 
of this Government. 

I called attention this morning, when the Senator from Utah 


had the floor, to the fact that had this law been upon the statute | 


books at the time when Brigham Young, for instance, was 
locating his colony out in Utah, he could have been prosecuted 
and sent to the penitentiary because of the statements he issued 
at that time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WHEELER. No. Yet we lived through that experience. 
We lived through the Civil War. 

Let me ask the Senator from Tennessee and the Senator from 
Alabama if they do not think that if we had had this kind of a 
law upon the statute books during and after the Civil War their 
people would have been subjected to persecution? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President 

Mr. WHEELER. All you have to do is to go back in the 
pages of history to the reconstruction period. Read of the atti- 
tude of Thad Stevens and the so-called radicals of that day. 
What would they have done if there had been a law upon the 
statute books like this that could have been used against the 
people of the South? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I refuse to yield at the present time. 

I have a great deal of sympathy with the southerners for 
the things they went through in the reconstruction days, and I 
can not help recalling to mind what would have happened to 
them if there had been laws upon the statute books permitting 
the authorities to send them to the penitentiary for 10 years 
for some statement they might have uttered upon which some- 
body couid have put a construction that would indicate that 
they were guilty of insurrection or treason. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I want to advert to a statement made by 
the Senator from Tennessee a few moments ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to suggest that if 
Senators are going to yield continually and hold the floor, I 
shall have to ask that the rule be invoked, because there are 
others of us who want to discuss this matter before a vote is 
taken. 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggest 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can yield only for a 
question. 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama that 
there has been a considerable length of time in which he could 
have gotten the floor, and he will have plenty of time in the 
future. I have occupied the floor but a very few minutes thus 
far, and I will say to the Senator that I propose to oceupy it 
just as long as I see fit to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection to the Senator occupying 
the floor, because I think he is going to increase our majority. 

Mr. WHEELER. It does not make any difference to me 
whether I increase the majority or whether I decrease it. I 
have no doubt about what the Senator is going to do, and I am 
not finding fault with him because of his position. 

Mr. BRATTON. I wanted to submit a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule, a Senator may 
yield only for a question. If the Senator yields for anything 
else he will lose the floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BRATTON. I put it in the form of a question. Did 
the Senator from Montana ever in his experience here know of 
the Senator from Alabama invoking such a rigid interpretation 
of the rules as he now seeks to invoke against his colleagues? 

Mr. WHEELER. I never did, when he had the floor himself. 

Mr. BRATTON. No; and the Senator never will 

Mr. HEFLIN rose. 

Mr. WHEELER. I refuse to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from New Mexico, who is the 
author of this proposition, and those who have sympathized 
with him, have had the whole day. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is not a point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not a question of order 
under the rules. 


Senator from Montana 
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Mr. HEFLIN. It is before the Senate just the same. 


[Laughter.]} 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr, President, I object to the Senator from 
Alabama constantly interrupting my chain of thought with his 
facetious remarks, [Laughter.] 

I want to say that upon its face this amendment appears per- 
fectly harmless. No one ordinarily would say that he could 
object to a law of this kind being placed upon the statute books. 
I appreciate how easy it is, and I appreciate that it is the easy 
thing for a politician to appeal to the prejudices and the passions 
of the American people, but I for one refuse to stand on this 
floor and appeal to the passions or the prejudices of the Amer- 
ican people when it comes to a matter of this kind. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention to the opinions of 
some of the best men of this country. I particularly want to 
eall his attention, as I did this morning, to what Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, of the Methodist Church, says. Let me 
say to the Senator and to the Senate that he is one of the out- 
standing characters, one of the greatest thinkers of the Meth- 
odist Church of this Nation. He said: 


I wish to express my appreciation of Senator CuTrrne’s stand 
against the proposal to take the censorship of literature away from the 
courts and to put it in the hands of customs officials. No more inap- 
propriate and inadequate dealing with censorship could be conceived 
than that of putting it in the hands of men selected primarily for other 
purposes. 


I likewise desire to call attention to a reference to Henry 
Sloane Coffin, a Presbyterian, of New York City. He said: 


I am sure I voice the opinion of many thoughtful men, both in the 
ministry and in the membership of the various Christian churches, 
when I say that I feel it would be a most unwise curtailment of the 
liberty of the press. Let the courts decide if a book is obscene or sedi- 
tious and refuse to allow it to be sold, but do not let us have customs 
officials constitute themselves judges as to what may or may not be 
imported into this country. 


I likewise desire to call attention to the Rey. Robert John- 
ston, of Washington, D. C., who said: 


I regard the censorship of books as a very dangerous experiment 
and one whieh is likely to introduce a new and terrible tyranny into 
our American life. * * * I question if we can shut away from 
people in our day the simple facts of human nature. * * * Such a 
book as should be prevented from entering into general circu- 
lation, but it should not be made the excuse for a new Volstead Act on 
literature. * * * ‘The attempt to remove all danger from life is 
one which increases the danger and adds sin to sin. 


I desire to read also from Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, president 
Trinity College, Connecticut: 


I wish to assure Senator Corrine of the backing of the faculty of 
Trinity College. 


I read this morning from Nicholas Murray Butler. Here is 


a statement of a group of faculty members of Harvard Uni- 
versity : 


We are strongly opposed to section 305, paragraph (a), in the pend- 
ing tarif bil. * * * Expérience has shown that customs inspec- 
tors and appraisers of merchandise are ill equipped to pass judgment 
upon the character of such publications. * * * We believe that a 
political censorship of this kind by administrative officials at the 


customhouses is unsound in principle and likely to prove oppressive 
in practice. 


I desire to read also from a statement of Dr. O. O. Norris, 
professor of education at Michigan State Normal College, as 
follows: 


A man, institution, or nation that has recourse to censorship reveals 
by that very action a felt weakness in his or its own position. * * * 
Cersorship is an unconscious revelation of weakness on the part of the 
censor and a fear that other people are as weak as he is. * * * 


I likewise desire to quote from Prof. Avery L. Carlson, of the 
Texas Christian University : 


I think it would be very unfortunate for our Government to set up 
a censorship on imported books. When our library authorities excluded 
certain books and magazines from the library at the State University of 
Iowa, when I was a student there, the news dealers reaped a harvest. 
* * * ‘To exclude a book from this country * * * would imme- 
diately create a demand for that book. It would doubtless be reprinted 
here and sold by the thousands. * * * Our citizeris are as capable 
of judging what they shall read and what their children shall read as 
any Government officer, be he a customs official or a United States 
Senator. 
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Prof. John Dewey, of Columbia University, said: 


I am doubly indebted to Senator CutTrine for leading legislative action 
intended to prevent customs censorship of foreign literature. First, I 
am indebted as a citizen who is interested in checking the present 
movement toward censorship and other meddling with freedom of 
thought and speech in the United States. As a teacher and a member 
of the faculty of Columbia University I am interested, in the second 
place, that scholars shall be in a position to receive the printed material 
that they need in their researches without suffering from the inter- 
ference of officials who are certainly wholly incapable of determining 
what books and periodicals students should or should not receive. 


I quote from Dr. W. B. Bizzell, president of Oklahoma Uni- 
versity : 
I believe that Senator CuTrine’s fight is worthy of the support of 


all citizens who are opposed to arbitrary restrictions on the admission of 


literary classics from abroad. I have had several editions of classics 
destroyed by customs officials, which probably can never be replaced. 


A group of faculty members of Cornell University are quoted 
as saying: 

We are opposed to the provision that requires customs officials, ill 
qualified for that duty, to rule upon the obscenity of books or pamphlets 
which it is sought to import, and that without effective appeal or 
redress. We favor leaving this question to the Federal Government 
through its postal law and to the several States. 


Prof. William P. Montague, of Barnard College, said: 


In common with all other educators with whom I have talked, I 
am heartily in favor of Senator CuTTING’s efforts to remove from the 
discretion of customs officials their power of censoring allegedly obscene 
literature. 


Mr. Edward C. Aswell, editor of The Forum, said: 


The fundamental trouble with censorship is that it is based on an 
assumption that general human nature is weak, frail, and easily deluded, 
but that certain individuals do not share this common weakness and can 
therefore act as censors for the rest of mankind. When this assump- 
tion is examined critically, it breaks down in both of its particulars. 

Moreover, as a practical matter, censorship is silly and always tends 
to defeat its own purposes. 

I think this sums up as briefly as possible my feeling about censor- 
ship. I disapprove of it in theory, and its folly in practice is too evi- 
dent to need elaboration. 


Then I desire to quote from William Allen White. I know 


that many people would say that William Allen White is not a 
good citizen, but many of us will have to disagree with that, 


because I think, notwithstanding the fact that I disagree with 
him in politics, that he is an outstanding character in America. 


He is the editor of the Emporia Gazette, in Emporia, Kans. : 


I have written to our two Senators asking them to stand by the 
Cutting amendment. No form of censorship would be quite so bad 
as that proposed by Senator Smoot, which would make baggage in- 


spectors on the dock censors of our foreign literature. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 


tor? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 


tana yield to the Senator from Florida? 
Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. With regard to the comment of the gen- 


tleman from whom the Senator just read. 
Mr. WHEELER. William Allen White? 





Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes. He shows an ignorance of the Cus- 
toms Service of the country. They have experts there to 
examine everything that comes in. For instance, if tobacco 


comes in, they have tobacco experts to examine it. 


Mr. WHEELDR. Let me say to the Senator from Florida 
that I happen to know William Allen White, and I think prob- 
ably he has been abroad and come back as many times as has 
the Senator from Florida, and that he knows as much about 


the customs officials as does the Senator from Florida. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I have never been abroad. If that is a 
qualification indicating intelligence and enlightenment, then 


most of the American people are without either. 


Mr. WHEELER. It is an indication that perhaps he may 


know something about the customs practices. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I will say that he shows in that asser- 
tion that he knows nothing about the Customs Service, because 
they have special inspectors to carry on the different lines that 
require special knowledge and experience, and they likewise 


do that in connection with censorship. 


Mr. WHEELER. I think it shows that William Allen White 
knows something about the customs, because of the fact that 
if he was bringing in a book, or if somebody was coming from 
abroad and had a book, it would be examined by the man who 
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examined his baggage on the dock. If the Senator had ever 
come into port with books in his baggage, he would know that 
that is true. 

Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, said: 


Senator Curtine’s vigorous and sensible speech on the censorship 
commanded my admiration. Beneath all the pother of the discussion 
the welfare of literature has been well-nigh forgotten. Insiead of 
fortifying American ideals, the censorship is primarily useful as a 
gigantic advertisemrent to the publisher of the banned book. 


Here is one of the highbrows, I presume, to whom the Sena- 
tor from Florida referred. Maxwell K. Perkins, editor Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, said: 


I have followed Senator Curmine’s fight agatmst censorship with 
sympathy and admiration. He is contending for the most Important of 
all social principles, and the most American, that of freedom of the 
mind. And he is doing it In a most distinguished way. 


The Southwest Review, Dallas, Tex.: 


The editors of the Southwest Review are enthusiastically in sym- 
pathy with the plan to liberalize censorship. We believe that we speak 
for all Texas writers. 


The National Community Center Association: 


The issue is not an issue of obscenity but rather who shall decide 
what is obecenity. Every thinking person is against any system that 
will put into the hands of custonrs officials power to censor the reading 
of citizens of a free country * * *. Certainly the vast majority of 
those engaged in teaching or in social service regard the proposal to put 
into the hands of customs clerks this power as a most futile measure. 
It will serve to lower rather than to uphold standards, and it makes of 
us the laughingstock of the world. 


Mr. President, I have not read from any Bolshevik. I have 
not quoted anybody who wants to destroy the home. I have not 
quoted from anybody who wants to destroy this Government of 
ours. I have quoted from the most eminent educators, from 
some of the most eminent Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episco- 
palian ministers in the United States. Likewise I have quoted 
from the leading magazine editors of the United States. Yet 
when we mention these things there are those on the floor of 
the Senate who think they are more patriotic than anybody else 
and who immediately rise to denounce those of us who have 
taken the opposite view, and who say that it is our desire that 
this Government of ours shall be destroyed and our homes shall 
be destroyed. 

I want to say that I have as much interest in preserving the 
home as any man on the floor of the Senate. I have as much 
desire to preserve the youth and protect the youth of this coun- 
try as any man in the Senate, because I have a family and, like 
most fathers, I cherish my children as much as any man here or 
elsewhere. If I thought they were going to be destroyed if this 
censorship were not provided, I would not be standing here for 
one moment talking as Iam. Iam doing it because of the fact 
of my firm conviction that this is only one of many laws that 
some are seeking to have enacted to bring about tyrannical 
conditions in this country. I think that those who read the signs 
of the times, those who have read their history, can not help 
but see the trend in this country of a little oligarchy who control 
the wealth of the Nation to set up and place upon the statute 
books of the United States laws for the purpose of suppressing 
and punishing every man who has an independent thought or an 
independent idea. 

Mr. President, of course it looks harmless upon its face. 
Laws like the one now proposed always look harmless upon 
their face, and yet, as some have pointed out, it is not the law 
that does the harm but the interpretation placed upon it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALLEN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator really believe that any 
one of the ministers or the professors or the edneators or the 
philanthropists and others from whom he has read ever saw 
in their lives the kind of books that have been exhibited here 
in the last day or two? Does the Senator believe that if any 
of those gentlemen saw these books actually with their own 
eyes they would take any such position as the Senator has 
indicated? 

Mr. WHEELER. Why, of course 1 do. I say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that I have only seen one of the books that 
was called to my attention by the Senator from Utah. I de- 
plore the language. I think it is base. I think it is filthy. I 
think it is rotten. But, Mr. President, because of the fact that 
one Senator picks out half a dozen books for the purpose of 
inflaming the minds of Senators it does not make me willing 
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to place upon the statute books a law which can be used for 
the purpose of tyrannizing the people of the country. 

Let me ecall attention again, as has been done previously, 
that it was the abuse of the alien and sedition laws during the 
Adams administration that wrecked that administration. Let 
me call attention to the fact further that one of the things 
that helped to wreck the Democratic Party was the abuse by 
some of those who had to do with the sedition laws upon the 
statute books during the Wilson administration, the extent to 
which they went, the extent to which they tried to use those 
laws to persecute honest citizens. 

It was Mr. Gregory, the Attorney General during the Wilson 
administration, who was at all times extremely careful lest 
those laws be used to suppress the right of free speech in the 
United States. He will always be glorified because of the posi- 
tion he took in the matter. Yet if Senators upon this side of 
the Chamber will remember, A. Mitchell Palmer was denounced 
from one end of the country to the other, not by Bolsheviks 
but by the judges, by the most distinguished lawyers in the 
country, because of his attitude and because of his interpreta- 
tion and abuse of that law. We ought to remember that it is 
the abuse of these laws, the abuse of power, which makes the 
enactment of such laws dangerous to the country. 

Oh, yes, it is all right to stand here and make impassioned 
speeches in the name of the home, in the name of the fireside. 
It is all right to do that. It is the easy thing to do. It is 
the thing that will not be misunderstood. But who is there on 
the floor of the Senate that thinks Bishop McConnell is in 
favor of destroying the home? Who is there that thinks that 
William Allen White wants to destroy the home, the fireside, 
that he wants to put this literature in the hands of the children 
of the United States? Who is there that thinks the editor of 
Scribner's Magazine wants to destroy the home or wants to 
destroy his country? Who is there, Mr. President, that thinks 
that Nicholas Murray Butler, that one-time conservative Repub- 
lican, wants to destroy the youth of the land and the home or 
wants to destroy his Government? 

Is there anyone in this body that thinks the Rev. Henry Sloan 
Coffin, the Presbyterian preacher in New York City, wants to do 
anything of the sort, or that the faculty of Harvard University 
or the faculty of Cornell University or the president of Okla- 
homa University want to destroy this Government of ours? Is 
there anyone so base that he feels that Mr. Carlton, of the Texas 
Christian University, wants to destroy this Government of ours? 
There are thousands of others among the educators, among the 
ministers, among the editors of the country, who have gone on 
record in no unmistakable terms with reference to this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment merely proposes to exclude 

e obscene books. I am just wondering if any Senator who has 
read the books exhibited here yesterday—and I make it the most 
general question in the world—if any Senator who has any 
children, boys or girls, would be willing to put those books in 
the hands of his children. 

Mr. WHEELER. Why, of course not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then why would the Senator be willing to 
let them go into the hands of other people’s children? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not want to see them go into the hands 
of anyone's children, and I would not permit them to go into the 
hands of anyone’s children if I could prevent it. 

However, I do not wish to try to regulate every man’s family; 
I do not wish to try to regulate every family in the United 
States and set myself up as a dictator, and say they shall be 
raised in accordance with the way my family is raised; and I 
wish to say, Mr. President, so far as my children are concerned, 
I believe that they are as clean-minded and as honest-minded as 
are any. I do not believe that they have ever read these books, 
and, so far as I am concerned, I know that I have never read 
them! I never saw them and never saw passages from them, 
until the Senator from Utah called my attention to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT. The words to which the Senator from Montana 
is objecting now are the very words that are used in the act 
relating to the post office and governing the transportation of 
the mails; and they apply to-day. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I said to the Senator a mo- 
ment ago that there are upon the statute books at the present 
time laws which deal with the matter; so I can not see the 
reason for all this talk and for Senators wrapping the American 

flag around them when we already have laws upon the statute 
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books which prohibit the distribution of such matter through 
the mails. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 


tana yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 


Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 
Mr. BLEASH. If the Senator will permit me, I understood 


him to quote from Nicholas Murray Butler a while ago? 


Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 
Mr. BLEASE. Is it not a faet that Nicholas Murray Butler 


is not only favoring a repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution but that he is openly encouraging its violation? 


Mr. WHEELER. If he is doing so, I do not know it. 
Mr. BLEASE. He has so stated. 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am not the spokesman for 


Nicholas Murray Butler, I have never met the gentleman; 
I do not know him except as one of the outstanding Republicans 
who, it was reported, deserted them in the last campaign and 
came over and supported the Democratic candidate. That, at 
least, is my understanding; I do not know it to be a fact. 


Mr. BLEASE. I am surprised that my good friend, being 


such an able lawyer, would put a witness upon the stand 
without knowing his character. 


Mr. WHEELER. I think that Mr. Butler’s character should 


not be attacked by the Senator from South Carolina. I think 
it is the privilege of any man in the United States to advocate 
the repeal of any law upon the statute books and to advocate 
the repeal of any provision of the Constitution of the United 
States. Mr. President, if we have come to that stage of in- 
tolerance where no man can advocate the repeal of a law upon 
the statute books or the repeal of a provision of the Constitution 
of the United States without being condemned and his charac- 
ter assailed, then, I say, we have come to a pretty pass. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


question? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 





tana yield, and, if so, to whom? 


Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 
Mr. BLEASE. It is not a question of Nicholas Murray Butler 


advocating the repeal of the eighteenth amendment, but is a 
question of his holding himself up as a great educator and yet 
advocating the open violation of the law of the United States, 
no matter what law it may be, whether it is against petit 
larceny or murder. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I think that is a very unfair 


insinuation regarding Nicholas Murray Butler. I should desire 
to see the proof before I would condemn Mr. Butler for advocat- 
ing the violation of any law, whether that against theft, or 
the prohibition law, or the eighteenth amendment. I do not 
believe he has ever done so, and I shall not believe it until 


I see unmistablable proof of the fact. 

Mr. BLEASH. I do not believe everything I see in the news- 
papers either, because I know some of them are awful liars. 
However, I have never seen that Mr. Butler has denied that 
charge, and I have never heard of his denying it, 

Mr. WHEELER. I hope the Senator from South Carolina 
will not hold Mr. Butler responsible for everything that the 
newspapers may publish about him any more than he would 
want to be held liable for everything the newspapers may 
publish about himself, 

Mr. BLEASE. If I were to be, I should have been in a bad 
fix a long time ago. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. I am unwilling to give customs inspectors 
such power, and I say it is dangerous in many instances even 
to put the authority in the hands of the district attorneys to 
say what is and what is not a violation of the law. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Louisiana will not be adopted. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I must express my surprise at 
the turn the debate in the Senate has taken. If I had heard 
some of these speeches made in some foreign parliaments I 
would not have been surprised. If this Government should be- 
come embroiled in war with a neighboring nation, and when the 
time for a settlement came we should write the provisions that 
we wanted put in the instrument of settlement, and among them 
we should say that no person, a citizen of the other nation, shall 
ever come over here and advocate or by means of his literature 
sent over here advocate insurrection in the United States, or the 
use of physical force and violence against the laws of the 
United States, or In such manner advocate treason against the 
Government of the United States, why before this Government 
would permit those three provisions to be stricken from the 
terms of settlement to be entered into between the nations we 
would go to war again. There is not a Senator here who will 


dispute my statement on that proposition. The truth is there 
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would be no settlement if the other nation proposed to reserve 
the right to come here and preach insurrection, physical force 
and violence against our laws, and the right to advocate treason 
against the Government of the United States. We would go to 
war again before we would agree to such a thing. Yet we hear 
Senators standing on this floor solemnly asking this law-making 
body, the last stronghold of liberty in the Union, to strike these 
three provisions out of an American measure; to abandon its 
power and its right to protect and preserve free institutions in 
America. 

Mr. President, I can not understand the mental operation 
of any American Senator who wants that language stricken 
out of the pending amendment. My God, the idea of saying 
that foreigners who write this vile literature, the perverted 
minds that bring forth this filthy stuff and put it on the printed 
page, should have the right to send it into the United States 
to be circulated among the people of our country is something 
I can not understand. The idea of anybody standing here and 
asking that they may be permitted to continue to enjoy that 
privilege is beyond my cowprehension. 

Mr. President, every Senator here ought to be so inspired 
with love of liberty—American liberty—as to be enthusiastically 
willing to do anything within his power to protect and preserve 
it. I said last night that I could not understand the attitude 
of the man who would stop at the border line of the country a 
little peach-tree bush because of the presence of parasites 
which, if brought into the United States, would affect injuriosly 
the peach orchards of my country, and then permit this devilish 
foreign literature, vile and corrupt, to come in here to poison 
the little plants of the American household—the boys and girls 
in the American home. 

Mr. President, again I express my amazement, my utter 
amazement, at the position of the Senators who want to strike 
this language out. 


Oh! if there be, on this earthly sphere, 

A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 

'Tis the last libation liberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause! 


What is the Congress doing, Mr. President, to preserve 
American liberty? Let me tell you. We have grown careless 
and indifferent along many lines, so much that we have 
come to be on some important questions the laxest Nation on 
earth. The literature, the vilest that can be found anywhere, 
is coming here in abundance and is being circulated; and what 
do we see? We see the evil and the devilish fruits of it. We 
have communism rampant in the Republic; we have communis- 
tic doctrines being preached on every hand. I have seen some 
specimens of communistic literature in the United States too 
vile to go into the American home. Are we not ready to get 
together and stop it? Aliens, by the hundreds of thousands, 
brought in in violation of our immigration laws, infest the land. 
What are they doing? They are invading our industrial estab- 
lishments and taking the places of American men and women. 
They are telling the captains of industry that they will work for 
half price. They are stealing the birthright of Americans. 
And what are we doing to stop it? I introduced a joint reso- 
lution the other day providing for their deportation, for sending 
them back to the countries whence they came. Pass my resolu- 
tion and you will solve that problem. Shall we do that? Or 
shall we say, “Ob, no; let them come and let them stay.” 
“Do not be afraid. They can not hurt this Government—it is 
too big and strong.” 

O Mr. President, it is our duty to be watchful always. The 
time to treat cancer is in its incipient stage. The time to stop a 
leak in the levee down in the Mississippi Valley is as soon as 
you discover the leak. Are you going to stand off and say, 
“Why, look at that mighty dam built yonder. That dike will 
stand forever. That little leak is not going to do any harm. 
Why, that dike is 2 or 3 miles long. It is 50 or 100 feet wide. 
A little leak can do no harm.” 

They used to say that; but the leak would spread. It went 
deeper and deeper, until finally they saw the river raging 
through the place where the innocent looking and harmless look- 
ing little leak appeared and flooding all the valley below, destroy- 
ing not only property but human life. 

I want us to stop this leak in the American levee to-day. Let 
us build the dike on the border line between us and foreign 
countries so compact and strong that none of this filthy litera- 
ture can come here. 

Mr. President, we seize the foreigner at the border line when 
he fails to show that our laws permit him to be here. If he is 
smuggled in we seize him and put him out. Are you going to 
say that it is alright to take a human being, who maybe is 
fleeing from persecution somewhere, seeking a refuge in another 
land, and seize him, and bodily hurl him back across the border 
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line, and at same time permit a book filled with danger and 
poison to our American institutions to come in here and cireu- 
late through the country, get into the libraries, and into the 
home of our people? 

If we stop these foreigners at the border line that we believe 
will be hurtful and dangerous to our civilization, that we know 
will come in here and take places that belong to patriotic Ameri- 
can men and women—if we will do that and put them out of 
the country, as we should, will we permit to come in the litera- 
ture written by people with vile minds, written by people who 
have designs on our Government, people who want to over- 
throw free institutions, who want to set up the rule of com- 
munism here in the United States? Or are we afraid that 
somebody will think we are fanatical and just fold our arms and 
let these books continue to come in? We ought not to do it. 
We must not do that. We have a solemn duty to perform here 
to-day. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] has read from 
various college professors. I know a great many of them, and 
they are very fine men. I know some of them that are not 
so very fine. One in particular that I have very little respect 
for is Nicholas Murray, the butler of Columbia University. 
{Laughter.] When the Senator quoted Nicholas to me he had 
just about exhausted his list and finished the job. The idea of 
bringing old Nicholas Murray Butler into a debate in this 
body !—this old fellow who has challenged the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act and stands up and openly 
advocates the violation of both. He is not loyal to the Con- 
stitution. He believes in social equality and teaches a school 
that admits both negroes and whites on equal terms. 

The Senator read a few statements from preachers, and from 
a Methodist bishop somewhere. Mr. President, I dare say that 
if I could bring those gentlemen to this Capitol, and take them 
out here in the President’s room, and show them the books 
that the Senator from Utah had on this floor yesterday, and let 
them read the indecent and immoral passages contained in them, 
and then ask them, “ Do you ask us to continue to let such litera- 
ture come in?” practically every authority that has been cited 
here to-day would hold up his hands in holy horror and say, 
“No! Shut them out!” 

Mr. President, the reason that so many governments back of 
us have perished is because people whose duty it was to pro- 
tect them grew careless and indifferent. They reached that 
dangerous time in their growth and development where those 
in authority, as some here seem to feel, felt that “it does not 
make any difference whether we do our duty or not this Gov- 
ernment will stand forever.” 

Why, Mr. President, the people of Rome in the high tide of 
her power had that feeling. They thought their government 
would live forever. But, Mr. President, evil from within, 
mingled with evil from without, wrought her undoing: and 
Rome, the city of the Cesars fell down among her beautiful hills 
and died. Let us profit by her example and by the example of 
other governments that fell because those intrusted to safe- 
guard and protect them were vot true to their trust. 

Again I say, that I can not understand how Senators will 
stand in this body and vote to pass a law and appropriate money 
to keep out horses and mules and cattle coming in from foreign 
countries with the foot-and-mouth disease, and not vote for this 
amendment. We think so much of the horses and mules and 
cattle of the United States that we spend money, we enact laws, 
to stop such horses, mules, and cattle at the border line. We 
will not let them come in; but when it comes to bringing in vile 
literature, something on the printed page, something that some 
vile wretch has written maybe to stir up insurrection in the 
United States, maybe to preach treason through the land, maybe 
to bring about the overthrow of our Government, they say, 
“Why, you are going to be very narrow-minded and very in- 
tolerant if you should stop that book at the border line. Let it 
come in. And they do more to protect horses, mules, and cattle 
from the foot-and-mouth disease than they do to protect the 
children of the American home. 

That is the situation. There is no escape from it. As I said 
last night, we have passed in this tariff bill item after item 
protecting American labor and American manufacturers against 
the cheap labor of foreign countries. We have sought to pro- 
tect the home market for the American farmer and manufac- 
turer. We stop this product at the border line and say, “ You 
can not come over here, because you are going to injure the army 
of wage earners yonder. You are going to hurt the manufac- 
turing business of the United States. You are going to take 
away from them and the farmer the home market. Stop!” 
And we stop it at the border line. But the attitude of some 
seems to be: Bring in your vile book, with its pages covered 
with poison, beautifully bound, to be carried around amongst 
the young men and the young women of the country to poison 
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their minds and make Bolshevists out of them, to plant certain 
dangerous European ideas in their heads, to root out American 
ideals; and what do you do? You do that, and in time you 
have a people who care nothing for your country. You have a 
multitude of dangerous “isms” here, stalking around in the 
temple of liberty, deadly evils to this Government of the western 
world, 

Mr. President, we seize the alien who is brought in by one of 
these hired agents who makes money slipping people into the 
United States—and they have them. They have organizations 
gotten up for the purpose of smuggling people into the United 
States. It has been a lucrative |usiness. One of them was 
arrested in Germany a few months ago. He was charging so 
much a head to bring people into the United States and land 
them far in the interior. Why, we have become the dumping 
ground for the criminal refuse and the unfit hordes of foreign 
countries. My resolution will put an end to it. You seize that 
fellow at the border; you stop him and the fellow he is bring- 
ing in, and properly so. You stop them both; you arrest them. 
But in the case of a vile book that is coming in here, bristling 
with its poison, with its dangers to free institutions, you say, 
“That is all right. Permit it to come in.” 

But let me show you: “ Listen: It preaches insurrection. It 
is deadly to our American Government. Listen. It advocates 
force and violence against your lawful authority. It preaches 
treason against this, the greatest Government in all the world. 
It attacks the American Constitution. It assails the American 
fiag. Would you permit that to come in?” And they say, “ Yes; 
let it come in.” 

You are right in stopping the smugglers. You are right in 
deporting the alien who has no right to be here. You are right 
in keeping out agricultural products that have parasites on 
them that would spread through the United States and injure 
the American crops. That is all right and proper; but you do 
nothing to protect the farmer’s home. You do nothing to pro- 
tect the farmer’s sons and daughters from poison literature. 
You do nothing to prevent the army of evildoers from roaming 
the country, spreading their poisonous doctrine against the 
finest people in the freest and greatest Government in all the 
world. O Mr. President, what are we coming to? 

I have read some of this vile communistic literature. 
being preached around now. 
doctrine. 


It is 
That that I have seen is a devilish 
One of the dangerous and shameful things they teach 
is that the dead line pertaining to social and marriage relations 
between the white and the black races should be abolished. 
Race pride and purity and the protection of the great white 
race is absolutely essential to the preservation of the Ameri- 
can Republic. God Almighty had a purpose in making the 
white man superior to every other race under the sun. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is not the Senator mistaken? Was not that 
the doctrine of the Republican Party during the days of re- 
construction? If I reeall correctly, that was the doctrine 
preached by Thaddeus Stevens and Charles Sumner and some 
other leaders of the Republican Party. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is true that a few of the leaders at that 
time did advocate social equality ; but what I am speaking about 
now, and what I particularly had in mind, was the devilish 
doctrine of the communists who have invaded the South. In 
North Carolina not long ago one of them made a speech at Char- 
lotte, and he said that they must wipe out the line between the 
white and black races in all things and have social equality—a 
dangerous and a damnable doctrine. 

Mr. Lincoln said in his debate 
Charleston, Ill: 


with Douglas in 1859 at 


[ am opposed to making voters or jurors of negroes. 
marriage between negroes and whites. 


I am opposed 


He said further: 


As long as the two races remain together there must be the position 
of the superior and the inferior, and I, as much as anyone else, favor 
the white race occupying the superior place. 


Mr. President, I understand that just this morning the Senate 
confirmed the appointment of a negro judge for the District of 
Columbia named Cobb. I opposed his appointment before, when 
he was appointed by Mr. Coolidge, and to-day the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLease], when he made his objection, 
said, “I ask that the nomination go over,” and the Senator 
from New Hampshire, the President pro tempore, replied, “ The 
nomination goes over,” which meant it would not be acted on 
to-day. 

I have learned since that time that the nomination was put 
through later in the morning. I, as well as four or five other 
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Senators near me on this side, were opposed to his confirmation. 
I voted against it before, and I would vote against it now. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I was not here, and I do not 
know anything about the judge about whom the Senator is talk- 
ing. Was he a judge of a Federal court? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The negro judge named Cobb, here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
court? 

Mr. HEFLIN. He was first appointed by President Coolidge, 
and his term expired last night. 

Mr. WHEELER. By whom was he appointed? 

Mr. HEFLIN. He was reappointed by Mr. Hoover. 

I am told that President Wilson appointed u negro judge here 
while he was in the White House. I was not in the Senate 
then. My understanding was that that negro was to try only 
negroes. If this negro is to be judge in the District of Colum- 
bia, he must confine his jurisdiction to the negroes, just as was 
done under the Wilson appointment, as I understand it. 

Now, getting back to this communistic doctrine; they have 
communistic literature, and I have heard of some of them say- 
ing in their speeches, “ Down with the Government and to hell 
with the Government of the United States.” 

Mr. President, that is not “liberty”; that is “license” of a 
dangerous and deadly character. I want a citizen always to 
have a right to criticize his Government. I want him to have 
the right to say wherein it is going wrong, and wherein it 
should be restrained, where its conduct should be changed, and 
all that, but whenever one of these flannel-mouthed foreigners 
gets into this country and stands on his soap box and curses 
the flag and damns the Republic he ought to be dealt with 
severely—he ought to be deported; he ought to be gotten out 
of this country. Whenever they attempt to get into this 
eountry literature which preaches sedition or treason, we 
ought to stop it at the border line, and destroy it, and put 
heavy punishment upon the person who seeks to bring it in. 

We are talking about the most vital thing that affects the 
life of the Republic at this moment. What is going to be our 
policy regarding the literature that our children shall read in 
the years to come? What will be our policy of protection to 
the youth of the United States in the matter of the literature 
they must read? Shall we declare that nothing but good and 
wholesome literature shall come in, or shall we permit a for- 
eign influence—and it is at work here to-day—to bring that 
literature into this country and spread it with its evil influence 
over this Nation of ours? 

Oh, these alien influences are busy. They are busy around 
this Capitol to-day. I charge that they are exceedingly busy. 
They do not want any restriction upon this poison foreign 
literature, 

I plead for my country against them and all that they rep- 
resent in the foreign lands. I want only wholesome literature 
to come in. If this deadly stuff is not here, the people can not 
read it. It it is here, some of them are going to read it. 
There are a good many “smart alecks” around who suggest 
this risqué literature. A boy gets hold of it and reads it, and 
he tells a boy friend and he reads it, and the first thing we 
know they are quoting it to the girls, and its devilish work has 
been begun, and God only knows to what extent its poison will 
spread. 

I am not trying to put a fence around the American citizen. 
I want him to have his full rights in every particular. He is 
going to have them as long as I am a member of this body. 
But I do want to say to the writers and the printers of this 
devilish, filthy literature, “ You can not make a dumping ground 
of my country for this indecent and immoral literature.” As 
the able Senator from Florida [Mr. TramMMeELL] said to-day, 
“We are not going to furnish you a market for that literature. 
We are not going to let you bring it here and spread it through 
the homes of the Nation, carrying a poisonous doctrine which 
aims at the overthrow of our free institutions in the United 
States.” 

Mr. President, it is my duty to stand for my country first. I 
regret very much that the Senator from Utah has intimated that 
he is willing to have this language stricken out. I agree with 
the Senator from Tennessee that we must have a vote on that 
language. 

We are going to put it back in the amendment. The Senator 
from Montana tells us that it is already in the law, and I ask 
him, then, what objection he has to repeating it in this measure? 

Mr. President, we can not repeat too often the.statement that 
this Government must be protected at any cost against the vile 
poison of anybody in any foreign land. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 


Appointed as a judge here in the police 
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Mr. BARKLEY. 


against the admission of treasonable or seditious literature. It 
is limited to obscene, immoral, and vulgar literature. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Senator for that suggestion. 


More the reason for putting it in this, because the law we have | 


is not sufficient to reach this particular offense. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 


through the mails. 

Mr. HEFLIN. After it gets here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but there is in the present law no 
provision preventing its importation into the country. 


Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, that is a strong point. Here 


in the United States we realize how dangerous and deadly such | 


literature is, and we place pains and penalties against its cir- 
culation through the United States mails. Here we are 
solemnly considering permitting this stuff to come from other 
countries into our country where it can be circulated. If we 
have a law against its circulation in the United States, why 
should we not prevent it ever entering the United States? 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There is nothing about that, I think, that 
is astonishing from the viewpoint of some. It merely gives a 
preference to the foreign literature, and it gives an exemption 
to the foreigner to criticize and to advocate the overthrow of 
the American Government, and publish whatever seditious and 
obscene literature he wants to. In other words, it just gives a 
preference to the foreigners. American people who might write 
some obscene book, or might be guilty of some seditious utter- 
ance, if they want to send it through the mail, can not do it, 
but a foreigner can bring it in freely. Some want them to have 
the right to do that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Precisely. As the Senator from Florida says, 
we punish the man here who writes such stuff and seeks to 
send it through the mail, but the man just over the border, 15 
feet beyond the man who is prevented on this side of the border, 
can write such literature and send it in freely, as the Senator 
says, unless we do something to prevent its coming in. 

Why not complete the job and stop it at the border line and 
keep it out? That is what I am pleading for. I would keep 


this poison literature out of my country as I would seek to keep 
poison out of a well. 


I love the American Republic. 
The way to preserve it is to protect it all the way along its 
journey by those who are sent here to be guardians of its 


I want to see it live forever. 


sacred rights and interests. The people back home expect us 
to do whatever is necessary to protect their rights and interests. 

Mr. President, I want to see the Senate settle this important 
matter right here to-day. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. 
again? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In view of the Senator’s comment in 
regard to Nicholas Murray Butler, I just want to ask him if 
he thinks he is qualified to pass on this question because he has 
not taken a trip abroad as Doctor White had? He referred to 
Doctor White having taken a trip abroad, and inferred that 
because he had, he was much better qualified than an American 
who had never taken a trip abroad. Ninety-nine per cent of 
all the Americans in this country have never taken a trip 
abroad, and they are the people who have to bear the brunt 
of the battle during peace times and during war times. I 
want to know if he is qualified as well as Doctor White is. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is right. I imagine old Nicholas 
has been over a number of times. 

I have observed this, too, I want to say to my friend the 
Senator from Florida, that a great many of those who do go 
abroad frequently become imbued with European ideas and 
with European ideals, and they come back here and uncon- 
sciously begin to spread them around in the United States. 

As for me, I would rather accept the sound, common-sense 
view on real Americanism as I find it in the merchant at the 
crossroads store, in the village and town, of the farmer in his 
field, in the South or East or West, or almost any patriotic 
American who has never had his foot off of American soil. I 
would rather take his judgment and count on him to protect and 
preserve the American home and the American Government 
than I would these fellows who are gallivanting across the 
ocean every summer into foreign lands and coming back with 
strange, dangerous, and exceedingly liberal ideas to tell us how 
to run the Government of the United States. 


President, will the Senator yield 
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Merely in the interest of accuracy, it prob- | 
ably ought to be stated that the present law carries no provision | 


If the Senator will yield further, we have | 
a very drastic provision preventing the sending of such literature | 


| brand himself if he chooses. 


| of literature. 


| protect 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, it just occurred to me that 


George Washington, of whom we have heard a great deal, never 


| had to go to Europe. 


Mr. HEFLIN. But he scared a lot of 
who came here from Europe. 

I suggest to some of these high brows who are so fond of this 
European literature, who oppose American ideals and institu- 
tions, that they go over to Europe, and God speed them on a 
long journey. Let them go there and stay just as long as they 
choose. We will not miss them, neither will we mourn them. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I think that I have said about all that I care 
to say upon this subject. It has been discussed very thoroughly 
before, but the atheistic societies and the communistie societies 
and the other un-American societies have been busy in oppo- 
sition to this amendment. We have consumed a great deal of 
time on this provision, and I am going to demand a roll call 
on it. I want to hear the Senator’s voice, and I want to see his 
name in the Recorp who will vote solemnly to strike out of this 
amendment the words “insurrection and treason.” Let 
I shall not do that, 

I plead for the boys and girls who can not hear me to-day. 
I plead for the rights and interests of those back in the homes 
in the States of this Union. I plead for the God-fearing men 
and women of the United States. I plead for the common 
masses of the common people of my country. I plead for my 
Government, for its preservation. Senators, we can not go too 
far in protecting our Government against this evil. 

The Bible teaches us to abstain from every appearance of 
evil. Mr. President, when they bring this poisonous literature 
in we know what it means. We have already seen it. The 
anarchist, Czolgolz, who murdered McKinley, had read this kind 
He said he had. He had read literature that 
defiled his mind and urged him to the dastardly deed of strik- 
ing down one of the kindliest Americans that ever walked this 
earth, a great American President, who was murdered by the 
offspring of this anarchistic and communistic doctrine in the 
United States. Let us be true to those who sent us here and 
the boys and girls of America from the indecent, 
obscene, and immoral literature of foreign countries. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in the consideration of this 
proposition it would be most unfortunate for the Senate to lose 


fellows half to death 


him 


| its sense of proportion and be swept off its feet by prejudice, 
| international hatreds or antipathies, or other elements in that 


category. I have listened to the earnest and, I am sure, sincere 
remarks of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. I be- 
lieve he feels intensely about this matter, and it is not with a 
sense of taking issue in a personal sense with him that I rise 


| to comment upon some of the statements he has made. 


I believe that historians 300 years from now will say that 
the Congress of the United States was one of the most barba- 
rous law-making bodies in the history of all mankind. It is true 
that we appropriate millions of dollars for child welfare. It 
is true that we appropriate millions of dollars to prevent the 
spread of the hoof-and-mouth disease. At the same time in 
this very Chamber we have voted to poison the alcoho! which 
unfortunates: may drink, giving them the death penalty for vio- 
lating a sacrosanct law. My God, governmental murder in the 
name of righteousness! Where is the Christianity or the Juda- 
ism or the Buddhism or any other semblance of real religion 
in a government that would take the life of its citizens for no 
greater .crime than imbibing a glass containing an alcoholic 
beverage? 

I have heard it said that the Roman Empire declined because 
it tried to standardize everything throughout its confines. I 
have heard it said that the Roman Empire declined because it 
was corrupt. I have heard it said that the Roman Empire 
declined because the people grew prosperous and thought no 
more of the institutions of government. In fact, we can at- 
tribute the cause of the decline of the Roman Empire to any 
situation which may come to mind. It seems to have declined 
from every imaginary fault which the world has ever known. 
Let that be as it may. 

For myself, I do not want to be saved by legislation, poor 
sinner that lam. I do not want Senators to try to save me and 
to personally conduct me to heaven. I want to do that myself. 
I hope I am no weakling. I do not want to come to Senators 
and ask what books I may read. If I want to read any par- 
ticular book I want to read it, and I am not afraid I will go to 
hell and damnation 5 minutes or 10 minutes or 10 years after 
I have read it. 

How do we make an athlete? We teach him to lift heavy 
loads and, by tackling that resistance, we build up his muscles 
and make him a premier among men of prowess. How do we 
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train the oarsman on the river? 
the current, building the muscles in his arms, making them 
strong by the resistance they offer. How do we train the 
runner? We take him out on the track and there he jogs for 
hours at a time, strengthening the muscles in his legs and in his 
body and improving the capacity of his lungs. It is only by 
that sort of contact, bearing the burden, that we build strong, 
physical and self-reliant men. Yet we are attempting to build 
strong mental men by taking away from them everything that 
will make them self-reliant. 

Senators, there is no logic in that procedure. If sin could be 
completely abolished by legislative enactment, we would be a 
nation of morons, because there would be nothing to develop the 
individuality and the spirit of resistance in each of us. Every 
man in this Chamber who has achieved anything of moral char- 
acter has done it because he has engendered within himself the 
ability to resist. 

I do not want to be a good man simply because the law for- 
bids me to do some untoward thing. I want to save myself. 
What good is any kind of salvation if it is achieved only at the 
point of the bayonet or threat of the prison bars? Let us go to 
the greatest lawgiver of all time, Jesus Christ. Did he attempt 
to build a moral grandeur by force? No! He sought to incul- 
cate into the hearts and minds of mankind truths which would 
enable them, through teaching and application, to resist the 
temptation of this short journey we call life. 

I do not think it is either fitting or kind, nor is it tolerant nor | 
is it fair, to belittle the inhabitants of other nations. I believe 
that many of these nations have a culture which we could well 
emulate. They have produced great writers and great painters. 
They have given to the world masters in the field of music | 
and architecture, science and medicine, philosophy, and what 
not. I regret to say that our record in the United States of 
America, great as it has been in material prosperity, is away 
down the scale in many respects when we compare our spiritual 
and artistic achievements with the achievements of many for- 
eign countries, 

Three years ago I was one of those so-called foolish people 
who went abroad. I went to Russia, not for the purpose of 
having a good time, because one can not have a good time there, 
but to examine the experiments of Bolshevism without the 
propaganda that is apt to be inserted in it by partisans who 
may write about Russia. I did not like hundreds of things I 
saw there, and one of the things I did not like was that the 
circulation of any kind of literature, if circulated on a wide 
scale, | would say to the Senator from California [Mr. SHort- 
RIDGE], Which sought to change the present form of Russian | 
government was considered a capital offense. Russia did not 
want anything about democracy coming into that country. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Since the Senator is making an argu- 
mentum ad hominem and does me the honor to refer to me, 
may I ask him whether he believes in enacting a law excluding 
and making impossible the introduction into our country of 
deadly drugs, deadly narcotics, such as opium? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No, not completely. But that 
parable. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I had been led to think that the Sen- 
ator, thoughtful, observant, well informed, agreed with me and 
many others that it is wise to keep out, if we can, and prevent 
the introduction into our country of deadly narcotics which, 
used ignorantly and excessively, bring about moral, physical, 
and mental ruin to our people. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Did the Senator interrupt me for a question 
or does he want to go along on that subject? I have answered 
his question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It was immediately a question I de- 
sired to ask. If I may ask him again, though perhaps he 
has already made answer, I inquire whether he is opposed 
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He pulls long hours against 





is not com- 


the introduction of such narcotics? He has answered, as I 
understand, that he is not opposed completely to introduction of 
these deadly poisons. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
in cases, does it 
a question? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator may do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. We all admit that of course opium is the 
most vile and pernicious form of narcotic. 


The medical profession needs some of them 


not? Will the Senator permit me to ask him 


Science has shown 


that tobacco contains a great deal of a drug kindred to opium, |! 


which is nicotine, and that even coffee contains caffein. Is the | 
Senator contending that we should eliminate tobacco and coffee \ 
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from use by the American people, and either way will he give his 
answer? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have too great and profound respect 


| for the Senator from Maryland to think that he considers there 


is any parallel or relation between the two propositions. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Neither is their between books and opium. 
The Senator does concede that while the very, very pernicious 
thing, the ultimate in perniciousness, might be excluded, there 
are other things which might be said to be mildly injurious 
physically, but he would not want to go to the extent of 
eliminating them entirely. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator desire me to make 
answer to that observation? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator said so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is no parallel whatever as be- 
tween the articles mentioned and the deadly narcotic, the thing 
denounced by the pure food law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is no parallel between the deadly 
nareotic opium and the books that are reclining on the Sen- 
ator’s desk, because I can read those books one hundred times 
and they will not affect me in the least, but I can not take 
opium one hundred times because it would affect me. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I make cheerful public admission that 
nothing of that character could affect the Senator from Mary- 
land, he being immune from any such thing physicially, mor- 
ally, and mentally. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I admit that I am not in a class with the 


| Senator from California, who comes to Congress and asks for 


a law in order that he may be saved. I have said that I want 
to save myself, that I do not want Congress to save me. The 
Senator, however, on the other hand, wants Congress to save 


| him. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On the contrary, I feel quite competent 
to take care of myself, but I reecho the words of the eloquent 
Senator from Alabama; I am thinking of others not of myself. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. TYDINGS. So am I thinking of others. I know we are a}} 
our brother’s keeper. I dislike to use the illustration I am 
about to use, for by doing so it may be assumed that, because 
in the past I have shown a distaste for a certain recently 
adopted amendment which has been incorporated into our 
Constitution, I want to enter upon that type of argument. May 
I say sincerely that I do not want to do that? But I appeal 
to the logic of any man in this Chamber as to the absolute 
hypocrisy of barring from the mails literature because it may 
contaminate the minds of some one, on the one hand, and 
poisoning alcohol so that it will kill the man who drinks it, on 
the other hand. 

Talk about saving your fellow men! At this very session 
of Congress a majority of this body, almost with unanimity, 
will vote to insert a provision into the law that all alcohol 
made in this country shall be in accordance with a certain 
formula, when everyone knows that if that alcohol shall be 
drunk the verdict will be death. The idea of saving our fellow 
men, that we are our brother’s keeper, when right in this very 
session of Congress we shall vote to poison alcohol, so that if 
anybody drinks it, illegal and crime though it be, he shall 
suffer either blindness or death! Who will stand with me to 
save my fellow man on that contention? Will the Senator 
from Alabama do it? Will the Senator from California do it? 
That is life and death. I still have a chance if I read an im- 
moral book, but will Senators join hands with me in saving 
human life? No; they will vote again to poison the alcohol 
so that anyone who may break the law may suffer the death 
penalty. My God, we have called foreigners a lot of illiterates 
and degenerates, but we ourselves commit murder in the name 
of governmental honor on the floor of the Senate. Oh, let us 
save where life is at stake, and not where a transitory excur- 
sion into some book may contaminate a few of our brain cells. 

In the city of Washington I to-day obtained the police sta- 
tistics showing the arrests for drunkenness of persons under 21 
years of age in this Capital City of the United States. Before 
prohibition, in 1917, 113 persons under 21 years of age were ar- 
rested by the police for drunkenness, and in 1927, 422 persons 
under 21 years of age were arrested in the Capital of our 
country, and 13 of those were under the age of 17 years. 

There was a time when we went out to save humanity, and 
what a mess we made of it! I do not want to dwell on that 
particular subject now, because I do not want the wet angle to 
get mixed up in the censorship angle, but what a mess we made 
of saving our fellow man with so-called righteous legislation ! 

Rome, my friends, did not fall because of corruption. I will 
tell you why all governments fail. It is because the men who 
are elected to the seats of power in a moment of cowardice 
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surrender the philosophy which has made their countries great. 
The pressure of the mob behind them; the fear of losing their 
seats saps their manhood, perchance, and in a moment of weak- 
ness or indecision the harm is done, and the philosophy of the 
nation is changed. 

We come to Congress now where we once went to God. We 
once went to church to get our religion; we once used to think 
that moral advancement and progress were the result of teach- 
ing. 
chance, if we make him good with a bayonet’s point at his 
back we say, “ Look, no longer does he sin,” little realizing that 
the show of righteousness is net worth a continental, because 
it is involuntary and not voluntary. 

As I have said heretofore—and I shall conclude my remarks 
with the statement—it is but another evidence of the tendency 
to substitute man’s plan for God's plan; to substitute a code 
of laws for the teaching of the Holy Bible. If I may rely upon 
the statement of St. Paul again to prove my point, may I 
call attention to those priceless words he uttered when he said: 


If righteousness comes by law, then Christ is dead in vain. 


Make men good by law! Think of all the things they do; 
destroy them all if you can, and you will have the greatest 
race of ninnies and nincompoops that ever made up the popula- 
tion of any country on the face of the earth. I, for one, do not 
want to be saved except through my own efforts. I want mental 
freedom to think and to form my own conclusions, and if in the 
game of life I have not the moral courage or the stamina to run 
the race, then I ask not for the reward. We are pulling down 
the whole top of our civilization and culture to help a few 
fellows who may be down below—God pity them—but in order 
to save those few we are pulling down the whole structure of 
American philosophy, culture, learning, and civilization. 

Think of the men who brought this country into being; 
imagine them as ghosts sitting here in this Chamber. They fought 
for the right of local self-government, and after they had framed 
the Constitution in a few essential elements, they said all power 
not given to the Congress is reserved—to whom? To the States 
and the people thereof. 

They had looke1 into the history of every government which 
had preceded theirs; they were not idle thinkers; they were 
students, and under their philosophy of government we have 
expanded into a mighty and great Nation. But now, rich and 
prosperous, forgetful of their principles and the turmoil and 
the sacrifice and the struggle which they endured, we wish to 
turn it all upside down and take all the power away from the 
people and the States, so that every time a farmer wants to 
plow a furrow he will have to write to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for a permit. 

There may be some definition which, carefully worded, should 
be inserted in this measure. There may be a type of book, the 
extreme “opium” type of book that ought to be excluded, and 
if a definition which can be constructively applied shall be 
offered I will vote for it; but this thing of taking every little 
bit of ill-assorted language, taking one paragraph out of a 
book where the truth may be told, and condemning a fine work 
because, perchance, of a sentence or a word or a paragraph or 
a page is wrong, and we will never develop any mentality worth 
anything so long as we pursue that course. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me an interruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator believes in free speech, I 
assume. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator think that free speech 
gives full freedom to utter any word that the speaker may desire 
to utter or free press gives full freedom to publish anything one 
may desire to publish? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Free speech gives me the right to say prac- 
tically anything I want to say. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGR. Does not the Senator recognize that 
there is such a thing as slander? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And that, therefore, there are limita- 
tions to the right of free speech? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And limitations to the right of a free 
press? 


The Senator believes in a free press? 


And such a thing as libel? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. There are no limitations on the right of free 
speech. What the Senator is referring to is the punishment for 
a violation of the right of free speech, which is an entirely 
different thing. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We have not now under the law abso- 
lute and unrestrained freedom of speech, have we? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; we have. Under the law I can say any- 
thing I wish to say that comes into my mind. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But the Senator is answerable for it if 
it is violative of the law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The reason I do not use words which would 
not be pleasant or fitting in this Chamber is because I have no 
inclination to use them. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is not because I am afraid 
or because the Government says I can not use them. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But the point I wish to develop and as 
to which I wish to get the Senator's view is this: We have the 
right of free speech and the right of free publication, but is it 
not a wise provision of our laws that those rights are limited 
by the law? 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I have said to the Senator, they are not 
limited. One is only punished if he violates the privilege. 

Now, may I say to those who take issue with me upon this 
amendment that if they would go with me this minute over 
to a newstand, we will say the newstand at the Union Station— 
and I have not been there for two or three months except to 
buy a newspaper—I would be almost willing to pledge my word 
that they could find displayed upon that newstand first of all 
a magazine showing a perfectly naked woman; secondly, that 
they could find a character of story which, though perhaps 
not written so charmingly or as delightfully as some of the 
stories which have been on the Senator’s desk, is written for 
the masses of the people, is founded on sex, and has hardly any 
limitations if the reader has any imagination whatsoever. No- 
body crusades against that condition. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, does the Senator approve 
of that? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No, I do not; but I say, let us clean out our 
own house. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. One evil does not justify another. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, yes, I understand that; but I would much 
rather clean out this evil, which has fifty times the circulation 
and the vogue as the evil which is occuping our attention at 
this moment. But who rises here to eradicate that evil which 
is fifty times more pernicious and which is perpetrated for the 
masses of the people? 

Anyone who has read Rabelais can see that the average man 
would understand him with difficulty. I do not claim to be a 
brilliant scholar. I have tried to wade through some of the 
pages of it in the past, and I think a great deal of it is the driest 
reading I ever put my mind to. There is no life in it. The 
words themselves are unusual words wherever one can be used. 
I should like to give a copy of Rabelais to some man upon the 
street and ask him to read 10 pages of it and tell me what it 
means. I venture to say there is not one in a thousand that 
we would stop upon the sidewalk who could say what the 
philosophy of Rabelais was. Yet that is the kind of book we 
are trying to keep away from the masses—a book which 99 
per cent of the people would drop after they had read the first 
three lines, because there is no life or essence in the thing at all. 
Yet we have upon our own newsstands, in comparison with that, 
hundreds, thousands, millions of magazines every year to which 
we close our eyes and howl about the foreign importations 
coming into America. Why, it is ridiculous! 

Mr. President, I want to conclude by repeating that nothing 
will undermine the foundations of this Republic like a loss of 
fuith in the individual man. The minute the Government has 
to take care of individuals who make up its population, you need 
not worry about the future of your Republic; its doom is sealed. 
I have faith in the ability of the average American to with- 
stand the temptations of life. I know he is self-reliant enough 
not to: succumb to such influences as are mentioned here. 
Therefore I rise in support of the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico, because I have faith in the people of America, 
because I believe that more harm will be done by the exclusion 
of the classics than by the admission of a few books that only a 
small percentage of our population will ever read, and becuuse 
if we achieve governmental and civic righteousness in America 
as a result of legislation and force it is my sincere and firm 
belief that the end of this Government is in sight. 

The parallel is, let us close every church from now on, and 
make the Ten Commandments statutory propositions. Let us 
define punishment for each of them, even including the injunc- 


to use them 
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tion to love your neighbor as yourself. Let us do away with 
all godly teachings, call out the Army, and make righteousness 
compulsory. That is what we are doing in this bill. 

For my part, I want to get to heaven in my own way; and 
! am glad to say that I do not have to ask the Members of 
the United States Senate to show me the way, because I believe 
none, or at least few, of them know more about it than I 
myself know 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to suggest an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana, 
if it is in order. If it is not in order, I wish to suggest it to 
him and ask if he will incorporate it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANpDENBERG in the chair). 
The Chair would have to rule that the amendment is not in 
order. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that on line 6 the line be made to read as follows: 

Containing any matter advocating or urging 
the United States. 


treason or insurrection 
against 

That does not change the effect that the Senator intended by 
the amendment he had. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
has spoken to me ‘about this. I thought the wording of the 
amendment as proposed means the same thing, but there seems 
to be a doubt in the Senator’s mind about it. Inasmuch as that 
is the intention, I should haye no objection to revising my 
amendment in that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
that the Senator modifies his amendment? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to give notice of 
my intention to move a reconsideration of the action taken yes- 
terday on paragraph 1545, relating to sponges, 
1554, relating to umbrellas. 

Having given that notice, how long do I have before I must 
make the motion? 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion having been en- 
tered, it can be taken up at any time before the bill is passed. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the perfected 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Louisiana | Mr. 
BRoussaArD] to the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask to have the amendment stated as it 
would read with the amendment of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The Cuier CierK. The Senator from Louisiana now modifies 
his amendment as to reinstate in the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah the following words: 


Chair understand 


ry 
ne 
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Containing any matter advocating or urging treason or insurrection 
against the United States, or forcible of the 
United States, or. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], 
as modified, to the amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am very sure that 
our good, patriotic friends are borrowing a lot of trouble about 
this matter. The law already, it seems to me, makes ample pro- 
vision for the conditions to which this amendment is addressed. 

Section 4 of the Criminal Code, title 18, of the United States 
Code, provides: 


resistance to any law 


Whoever incites, sets on foot, assists, or engages in any rebellion or 
insurrection the authority of the United States or the laws 
thereof, or gives aid or comfort thereto, shall be imprisoned not more 
than 10 years, or fined not more than $10,000, or both; and shall, more- 

ver, be incapable of holding any office under the United States, 


against 


Any person who incites any rebellion or insurrection against 


ithe United States becomes amenable to this; and if one intro- 
duces into the United States matter urging treason or insurrec- 
tion against the United States, he falls foul of this particular 

itute. Accordingly, Mr, President, the case is very much 
better taken care of in my mind by a provision making that 
criminal, and punishing that by heavy penalty, than by the pro- 
cedure that is provided for by this amendment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, is it not equally true that 
we have laws against the circulation of obscene literature in 
the United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We have a statute prohibiting the 
passage of it through the mails. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. To my mind, it seems that the two cases 
are similar. I wish to cal] the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that he has read a statute which applies to the territory of the 
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United States, but this deals with the importation of literature 
which advocates or urges treason, and that is quite a different 
thing. If there is no necessity for a law against the importation 
of anything which advocates or urges treason, insurrection, or 
forcible resistance, then there would be no necessity for any of 
this amendment at all relating to other features of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator ought to bear in mind 
that there is a law against the passage of obscene matter 
through the mails, but that is all 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The person may carry the books in, 
and there is no law to prohibit him from doing it. We are pro- 
viding here against the introduction of it in that way, because 
there is not any Federal law that will reach it after it gets into 
the United States. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Inasmuch as I offered the amendment, 
may I be permitted to say this: 

I do not know that there is any necessity for any law at all 
other than that suggested by the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico |Mr. Cutrtrne]; but when this amendment 
was offered, and then on the floor to-day the provision under 
discussion now was withdrawn, it seemed to me that it was an 
invitation for anyone to send to this country the sort of litera- 
ture referred to by the amendment I have offered. 

Inasmuch as there is no law with reference to the importa- 
tion of that literature any more than there is with reference 
to the importation of other matters contained in the Smoot 
amendment as modified by the amendment of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH], it seemed to me necessary that we 
should put back these words which the Senator from Utah 
I hope the Senate will not appear in the light of 


withdrawn, which might result in the belief that we are inviting 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I hoped that I 
should be able to bring to an end the interminable discussion 
of this matter upon so small an issue as is now presented. It 
is perfectly clear that one who introduces into the United 
matter of this kind that is actually treasonable in 
character, or urges treason or insurrection, incites treason 
or insurrection falls foul of this criminal statute, with a 
heavy penalty. In that situation of affairs, so long as there 
is some objection—and I have the objection myself, which 
I shall presently state—against incorporating this other pro- 
vision in the bill, I can not for the life of me see why anybody 
should prolong this debate for the purpose of keeping it in. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I merely want to ask the Senator if 
he will be kind enough to show the necessity for adopting 
the other parts of the amendment and leaving this out—the 
difference in the law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 1 tried to tell the Senator. 

There is no law making it a crime against the United States 
to offer for sale, for instance, or to have in one’s possession, 
any of this obscene matter, so long as it does not pass through 
the mails. If the owner passes it through the mails, then he 
commits a crime against the Federal law; but, except for that, 
so long as he holds it in his own possession he may go to the 
dock and load up a dray with all of these obscene books and 
literature, and he may take that literature to any bookstore 
in the city of New York, and-it may be put upon the shelves 
and sold, and there is no Federal law to prohibit him so long 
as he does not put it through the mails. Therefore we need 
this statute with respect to the obscene literature, but we do 
not need it with respect to the literature that urges treason 
or insurrection against the United States. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does not that indicate that we should 
legislate with reference to the sale and distribution of this 
matter otherwise than through the mail, rather than to adopt 
this amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; it does not, because we have 
no power to legislate with respect to that except as to its 
passage in interstate commerce or through the mails. So long 
as it remains, for instance, in the State of New York we can 
do nothing with it from the Federal point of view. So we can 
not legislate upon that, but we can legislate with respect to 
literature or books which urge treason or insurrection against 
the United States, and we have done that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In just a moment. The statute 
reads as follows: 


Whoever incites, sets on foot, assists, or engages in ‘any rebellion or 
insurrection against the authority of the United States or the laws 
thereof, or gives aid or comfort thereto, shall be imprisoned not more 
than 10 years, or fined not more than $10,000, or both. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And the Senator would reason that 
the introduction of such types of literature would fall within 
that section? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is, if a person attempts to 
incite insurrection or treason against the United States—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGER. He would violate that section? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He would violate this section of 
the statute. So we have taken care of that situation by a penal 
statute, 

I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the 
Senator from Montana if it would not be necessary, before any- 
one could be prosecuted under the act, to have the book actually 
in his hands in this country. It is the purpose of the amend- 
ment to prohibit a book from entering the United States. Of 
course, if the book is shipped in by somebody in a foreign 
country, it would be rather difficult for this Government to 
prosecute that person. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
try must get it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is the purpose of the amendment to 
prohibit them from getting it, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It would necessitate this Government 
finding out that they had it, and prosecuting them after that, 
in order for this statute to apply. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly, so that if the inspector 
had an opportunity, under the proposed law, to learn of the 
character of the book, he would likewise have an opportunity 
to learn of the character of the consignee, and the consignee 
would be subject to indictment under the provisions of this act. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But under this amendment the inspector 
does not make any inspection of the books at all. They all 
come in without any inspection, and he has no obligation to 
learn the character of the book and tell it to anybody, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He has the character of the book 
in the manifest, and he is required to inspect all books, in or- 
der to ascertain whether any of them contain any obscene 
literature, or to make such inspection as will enable him to 
determine that fact, and, of course, that would enable him to 
determine the character of the other books. However, that is 
straining a point. 

I must confess that I do not like that provision of this meas- 
ure. Of course,it is like the case of obscene literature. If all 
literature that came in were perfectly plainly urging treason 
against the United States, or insurrection, and there could be 
no doubt about it, we would want to exclude that literature. 
But the trouble about the matter is that there are all grada- 
tions of literature, some of which one person would construe 
as really inciting to treason or insurrection in the United 
States, and other persons would conclude that it did not have 
that tendency. That is where the difficulty comes in with a 
statute of that kind. 

I am prejudiced against it because of the outrageous con- 
struction that was given by many of the courts of this country 
to what was known as the espionage law, passed during the 
war. That act provided that— 


Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully make or 
convey false reports or false statements with intent to interfere with 
the operation or success of the military or naval forces of the United 
States or to promote the success of its enemies, and whoever, when the 
United States is at war, shall willfully cause or attempt to cause 
insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty, in the military 
or naval forces of the United States, or shall willfully obstruct the 
recruiting or enlistmrent service of the United States, to the injury 
of the service of the United States, shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 20 years, or 
both. 


Yes; but somebody in this coun- 


In the application of that statute, In the hysteria which 
attended the war and followed in the years immediately after 
the war, persons were convicted of all manner of offenses, 
which, to the ordinary mind, did not fall under the condemna- 
tion of the statute at all. 

A commentator upon the subject said, I think, with substan- 
tial accuracy : 


It became criminal to advocate heavier taxation instead of bond 
issues, to state that conscription was unconstitutional, though the 
Supreme Court had not yet held it valid, to say that the sinking of 
merchant vessels was legal, to urge that a referendum should have pre- 
ceded our declaration of war, to say that war was contrary to the 
teachings of Christ. Men have been punished for criticizing the Red 
Cross and the Young Men's Christian Association. * * * It was in 
no way necessary that these expressions of opinion should be addressed 
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Odio 
to soldiers or men on the point of enlisting or being drafted 
judges held it enough if the words might conceivably 


The document 


Most 
reach such men, 
before me, which I 
considerable care, goes on to instance convictions in support 
of such constructions as these to which I have referred 

Indeed, they were so remarkable in character that in practi- 
eally all of the so-called espionage cases which came before the 
Supreme Court in later years the eminent judges of that court, 
so well beloved by the people of the United States—Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis—uniformly dissented from the 
sions arrived at. 

In the case of Abrams against the United States, reported in 
Two hundred and fiftieth United States Reports, is found the 
dissenting opinion of Justice Holmes, in which Justice Brandeis 
concurred, and in that case the venerable Justice said: 


have read with some 


conclu- 


In this case sentences of 20 years imprisonment have been imposed 


| for the publishing of two leaflets that I believe the defendants had as 
| much right to publish as the Government has to publish the Constitution 


of the United States now vainly invoked by them. Even if I am techni 
these poor and puny 
anonymities to turn the color of legal litmus paper; I will add, even if 
what I think the necessary intent were shown; the most nominal punish 
ment seems to me all that possibly could be inflicted, unless the defend 
ants are to be made to suffer, not for what the indictment alleges, but 
for the creed that they avow—a creed that I believe to be the creed of 
ignorance and immaturity when bonestly held, as I see no reason to 
doubt that it was held here; but which, although made the subject of 
examination at the trial, no one has a right even to consider in dealing 
with the charges before the court. 


That is the comment of two Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States concerning what was done under this act, 
which we thought at the time we enacted it was simply necessary 
to prevent people from actually obstructing by force or by im- 
mediate persuasion the operation of the draft act. 

Mr. President, I think there is a well-grounded reason for 
apprehension that matter will be excluded under a provision 
of this character, which simply argues for a change in the 
Government of some kind. 

Reference was made to the well-known comment of Thomas 
Jefferson in his inaugural address, in which he said: 


If there be any who would dissolve our Union or change our republi- 
ean form of government, let them stand as testimony of the truth that 
error may be tolerated when reason is left free to combat it. 


Of course, everybody realizes that when Thomas Jefferson 
thus spoke he had in mind the so-called alien and sedition laws, 
and the law to which I have referred here is sometimes spoken 
of as the sedition law, 

Reference has been made to-day to seditious pamphlets being 
excluded. What was the sedition law, the counterpart of the 
alien law passed during the Adams administration? It pro- 
vided : 

That if any person shall write, print, utter, or publish, or shall cause 
or procure to be written, printed, uttered, or published, or shall know- 
ingly and willingly assist or aid in writing, printing, uttering, or pul- 
lishing any false, scandalous, and malicious writing or writings against 
the Government of the United States, or either House of the Congress 
of the United States, or the President of the United States, with intent 
to defame the said Government or either House of the said Congress, or 
the said President, or to bring them, or either of them, into contempt 
or disrepute; or to excite against them, or either or any of them, the 
hatred of the good people of the United States, or to stir up sedition 
within the United States, or to excite any unlawful combinations therein, 
for opposing or resisting any law of the United States, 
President of the United States, 
or of the powers in vested by the Constitution of the United 
States, or to resist, oppose, or defeat any such law or act, or to aid, 
encourage, or abet any hostile designs of any foreign nation against 
United States, their people, or Government, then such person 
thereof convicted before any court of the United States having 
tion thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $ 
imprisonment not exceeding two years. 


or any act of t 
done in pursuance of any such law, 


him 


being 
jurisdic- 
ind by 


» 000 


In other words, it was made a crime to speak disparagingly 
of the Government of the United States, or of the President of 
the United States. That was the sedition law which provoked 
the antagonism of Thomas Jefferson. 

Moreover, Mr. President, there was another provision not 
unlike that which it is proposed to incorporate in this mea 
which provided : 


That if any persons shall unlawfully combine or conspire together 
with intent to oppose any measure or measures of the Government of 
the United States, which are or shall be directed by proper authority, 
or to impede the operation of any law of the United States, or to 


ure 
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date or prevent any person holding a place or office in or under | tor from Illinois [Mr. Denren], with whom I have a general 


yvernment of the United States 
his trust or 
id, shall 


from 
any 
advise, or 


undertaking, 
person or 
attempt 
ful assembly, or combination— 


first paragraph of the sedition law was 
ion here, which condemned a pamphlet 
insurrection against the United States. 
result? It was not that that act had been 
people who were actually urging insurrection 
United States or rebellion against its authority, but 
and made the instrument for the oppression of 
who were simply objecting to the administration and who 
were desirous of having it supplanted by an administration 
Whose views were more in conformity with their own. 
What I apprehend is that this provision will be utilized by 
le with peculiar about our own Government to ex- 


ve pie 
I i 


performing, 
persons, 
to procure 


and if 


counsel, 


duty; 


any 


ion, riot, unlaw 


In other words, the 
not unlike provi 
intended to incite 

What was the 
utilized against 


this 


ul inst 
it wus abused 
peopie 


ideas 


clude material which is perfectly outside the domain of urging | 


trenson or insurrection against the United States. 

Inasmuch us the case is taken care of by the penal statutes 
to which I have referred, I trust the amendment now offered 
will not be accepted, but that the amendment 
substantially as offered hy the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. President, will the 
to me? 

Mr 


Senator 


WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is the Senator from 
impr ion that the amendment 
contains the criminal provision? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, it does not. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. How can the remarks of the Senator 
from Montana, then, be pertinent to the pending amendment, 
the remarks going entirely to the criminal feature? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has misapprehended 
me I have called attention to a separate statute now in 
existence making criminal the incitement of treason or insur- 
rection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. But the Senator contends that 
amendment of the Senator from Utah, if it is amended as the 
Senator from Louisiana has suggested, might result in oppres- 
sion of the nature that would result from the operation of the 
statute to which he has referred, which could not at all happen 
under the pending amendment. It only means, I submit to 
the Senator from Montana, an additional safeguard. We are 
attempting to stop seditious literature at the border, and there 
can be no oppression of the nature the Senator from Montana 
has suggested with the criminal feature of this amendment 
eliminated, 

Mr. WALSH of 
attending to what I 


I yield. 
Montana under the 
of the Senator from Utah still 


Montana. 
said. 


The Senator has 
1 called attention to 


been 
that, 


not 
the fact 


at the present time, the introduction of materials falling within | 


the amendment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana, is 
made a criminal offense. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is so. It is made a _ criminal 
offense, but there can be no oppression resulting from the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah, he having stricken out 
the criminal provisions, if the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana is included. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I 
that oppression could occur. 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCULLOCHI. The Senator 
all satisfied me on the question. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may we not have a yote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana to the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATSON. May the amendment be reported? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

Che Cyurer Crerk. On page 1 of the amendment 
Senator from Utah, in line 5, after the word “ drawing,” 
the words “containing any matter advocating or 
treason or insurrection against the United States, 
resistance to the laws of the United States, or.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to take any 
time to discuss the matter in case we are ready to yote. If 
there is to be further discussion, I shall want to say 
something. 

Mr. WATSON. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). When the vote 
was taken on this question in Committee of the Whole the Sena- 


have endeavored to show how 
Kividentiy I have not satisfied the 
has not at 


from Montana 


re- 


insert 
urging 
or forcible 


with | 


will be adopted | 


yield | 


the | 


of the | 


pair, then voted as I expect to vote now. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. S#rpsteap’s name was 
called). The senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] 
is paired with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 
If the senior Senator from Minnesota were present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grr- 
LETT]. That pair, as I understand it, stands upon the amend- 
ment now pending, but not upon the main amendment. There- 
fore I shall have to observe the pair, but if I could vote I would 
vote for the pending amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru], 


| which I transfer to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNrEN], and 


vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr], but 
I understand he would vote as I have voted, and therefore I let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asn- 
uRST] is unavoidably absent. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. RoBrnson]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CaRAway]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kino]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

The result was announced—yeas 54, nays 24, as follows: 

YEAS—54 

McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 


NAYS—24 
Jones 
Kendrick 
La Follette 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye. 
NOT VOTING—18 
King 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Harrison Shipstead 
Hawes Simmons 
So Mr. Brovussarp’s amendment to Mr. Smoor’s amendment, 
as modified, was agreed to. 
Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Cuter CLerK. On page 3 of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Utah, line 19, after the period, insert: 
Upon adjudication that such book or matter thus seized is not of 
the character the entry of which is by this section prohibited, it shall 
not be excluded from entry under the provisions of this section. 


Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. CUTTING. In connection with the vote just taken I ask 
permission to have inserted in the Recorp the vote on a similar 
provision taken on October 11 last, which will be found pub- 
lished at page 4472 of the ConGcressIoNAL Recorp of that date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the 
Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. BRATTON. I should prefer not to do so at this time. 

Mr. BLACK. Then I shall have to object to this matter 
going in until I have had an opportunity to make my statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from Alabama for the purpose of mak- 
ing a statement? 


Allen 
sarkley 
Singha: 

Black 

Blease 

Broussard 

Capper 

Connally 

Couzens 

Dale 

Fess 

Fletcher 

Giass 

Glenn 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 
itale 
Harris 
ilastings 
liatfield 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Kean 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 
Watson 


Blaine 
sorah 
Bratton 
Brookhar 
Copeland 
Cutting 


Dill 
Frazier 
George 
Hayden 
Howell 
Johnson 


Pittman 
Schall 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Ashurst 
Baird 
Brock 
Caraway 
Dencen 


Gillett 
Gould 
Greene 


Smith 
Thomas, Okla. 
Walcott 


Senator from New 
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Mr. BRATTON. With the indulgence of the Senator, I should 
like to obtain a disposal of the pending amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BLACK. That is all right if I may be allowed to place 
my remarks immediately after the vote which has just been 
placed in the Recorp at the request of the Senator from New 
Mexico, 

Mr. BRATTON. 
Alabama. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currtne] is granted. 

The vote referred to is as follows: 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Very well; I yield to the Senator from 


[Mr. CoPELAND] is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness in his 
family. 

Mr. Jones (when his name was called). The senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is compelled to be absent, and I promised to 
take care of him on this vote. I do not know how he would vote if 
present, and therefore I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRazter (when Mr. Nyr’s name was called). My colleague [Mr. 


Ny&] is paired on this question with the junior Senator from New Jersey | ; 4 : : che 
| proceeding will be instituted for committing burglary or any 


[Mr. Kean]. If my colleague were present and permitted to vote, he 
would vote “ yea,” and I understand that the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Simmons (when his name was called). I transfer my pair with 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] to the senior Senator from 
New York (Mr. CorgLaND] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HastTincs (when Mr. Townsend's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. TOWNSEND] is paired with the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts (when his name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 


Hepert}. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST] and vote “ yea.” 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Fess. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey 
Georgia (Mr. Harris]; and 


The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] with the Senator from 


{Mr. Edge] with the Senator from 


Virginia [Mr. GLass]. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. GLAss], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], and the 


Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] are necessarily detained from 
the Senate on official business. 
Mr. 


Mr. President, I have had throughout the session a general pair with 


clear whether that pair continues or not. Assuming it does I transfer 


the pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. GovLp] and allow my 


vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 36, as follows: 

Yeas—38 : Messrs. Black, Blaine, Borah, Bratton, Brookhart, Broussard, 
Caraway, Connally, Couzens, Cutting, Dill, Fletcher, Frazier, George, 
Gillett, Glenn, Hawes, Hayden, Howell, Johnson, King, La Follette, 
McKellar, McMaster, Norris, Pine, Pittman, Ransdell, Robinson of Ar- 
kansas, Simmons, Steck, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tydings, Wagner, Wal- 
cott, Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of Montana, and Wheeler. 

Nays—36: Messrs. Allen, Barkley, Blease, Brock, Capper, Deneen, 
Fess, Goff, Goldsborough, Greene, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, Heflin, 
Keyes, McNary, Metcalf, Moses, Oddie, Overman, Patterson, Phipps, 
Reed, Robinson of Indiana, Sackett, Schall, Sheppard, Shortridge, Smith, 
Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Trammell, Vandenberg, Warren, and 
Watson. 

Not voting—21:; Messrs. Ashurst, Bingham, Burton, Copeland, Dale, 
Edge, Glass, Gould, Harris, Harrison, Hebert, Jones, Kean, Kendrick, 
Norbeck, Nye, Shipstead, Stephens, Swanson, Townsend, and Waterman. 

So Mr. CuTTINe’s amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, the statement has just been 
made that the vote which was placed in the Recorp was upon 


a matter similar to the amendment upon which we just voted. | 


That is correct in so far as similarity in the amendment as it 
then appeared is concerned. The situation, however, is entirely 
different, and there is no inconsistency whatever in having voted 
one way upon the amendment in the conditions under which it 
was offered at that time and having voted another way in the 
conditions under which it is offered to-day, for the reason I 
shall state. 

I stated at that time my inherent objection to having books 
censored by a clerk of the Secretary of the Treasury. That ob- 
jection I still have. I insisted upon that objection last night. 
If there had been offered the same amendment to-day which 
the Seuvator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] offered last night, I should 
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not only have voted against it but I should have spoken against 
it. But the proposal upon which we have just voted is entirely 
different and distinct. In the first place, the political offenses 
set forth are narrowed. They are specifically limited now to 
urging treason or insurrection against the United 
forcible resistance to any law of the United States. 
would contend that the commission of either of those three 
offenses would not be a violation of law to-day. No one would 
contend that an attempt to commit either of those offenses would 
not be a violation of law. It not only would be a violation of 
law, but it should be a violation of law. 

The objection I had to the original proposal was not with 
reference to the definition but it was on account of the fact that 


States or 
No one 


| a clerk in the Treasury Department was left with the discre- 
Mr. WaGNer (when Mr. CopeLAND’s name was called). My colleague | 


tion to determine what came within the definition, the man 
whose property was taken from him being deprived of a trial 
in a court of law. 
Mr. BORAH. 
passes upon it? 
Mr. BLACK. It is not. It is true to this extent, that in 
instituting the proceeding the clerk passes upon it. Some one 
must pass upon whether a proceeding shall be instituted. Some 
one must pass upon whether or not a proceeding will be insti- 
tuted for violation of the prohibition law, whether or not a 


Mr. President, is it not true yet that the clerk 


other crime. In the amendment, however, as it was offered 
heretofore it was necessary to appeal from the action of the 
clerk before one could obtain the benefit of the law and of 
trial by a tribunal. 

Mr. BORAH. In case the clerk stops the book, what will be 
the procedure now? 

Mr. BLACK. Under the procedure now proposed the matter 
is referred to the court for action. The book is seized, and a 
report is made to the district attorney for a charge to be pre- 
ferred in court, and there can be a trial by jury. That is the 
difference, and it is a distinct and vital difference. 

Now, when a man is charged with violating the prohibition 
law—take that as an example—some one prefers the charge. 
It is preferred either by indictment or by an affidavit and war- 
rant of arrest. The deputy sheriff does not pass upon the case. 
If he should, it would be contrary to our constitutional prin- 
ciples. That was the basis of the opposition I had to a clerk 
under the Treasury Department of the United States acting as 
a censor to determine what could and what could not be read 
by the people of the United States. 

Now, when we narrow this clause down to the three distinct 
provisions, first, urging treason; second, urging rebellion or 
insurrection against the United States; third, urging forcible 
resistance, and at the same time the matter is carried to the 


the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. StepHeNs], and I am not | CUFt, where it should be carried in the first place, I do not 


anticipate the consequences which followed under the old alien 
and sedition law. 

Therefore it seems to me, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Currine] has won a distinct and de- 
cided victory. It seems to me that the Senator from New 
Mexico has contributed greatly to the subject under discussion. 
We have, as a result of his efforts, at the present time an 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
which is entirely separate and distinct and different from the 
proposed law as originally insisted upon by the Senator from 
Utah. 

Due to the efforts of the Senator from New Mexico, under 
this amendment, as now framed, instead of having books cen- 
sored by a clerk in the Treasury Department, that clerk merely 
passes upon the question as a deputy sheriff does in other cases 
of the violation of the law, and a proceeding is then instituted 
before a legal tribunal where the man who owns the book has 
the right to have a trial by jury. 

I congratulate the Senator from New Mexico upon having 
brought about this great improvement in the system. I do not 
mean that there may not be a difference of opinion as to whether 
or not with reference to the three items referred to this power 
should be given to a court. It is my judgment, since we have 
prohibited treason under the law, since we have prohibited 
rebellion under the law, and since we have prohibited forcible 
resistance under the law, that certainly it would be very incon- 


| sistent to vote against an amendment which merely includes in 


the list of the proscribed publications those which urge the 
citizens of the country to violate the very laws which to-day 
are written upon the statute books. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think there should be a clear under- 
standing as to the procedure under the present law. The 
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customs Official seizes a given book, holding it to be condemned 
by the law and not to be admitted under the law. If the im- 


porter claims the right to have the book entered, he may take | 
If the judge | 
Customs | 


thie 


ol judge - 


matter before a division of the Customs Court. 
condemn the book, an appeal lies to the 
ot Appeals and Patents. If that appellate tribunal affirms 
the ruling of the division, then the book is excluded. That, I 
understand, is the procedure under existing law. Under the 
susgested amendment, if the customs officer seizes a book, the 
case is turned over to the district attorney of the district, who 
institutes proceedings in the district court for the confiscation 
and destruction of the book. In such proceedings any party 
ii 


C‘ourt 


or suits 
sul 

law, 
deci 
pro 


Mr. 


in 
the 
ton 


any event, whichever procedure shall be made the 


is that not a correct statement of the two kinds of 
“iure? 
BLACK. That is substantially correct. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Wherein is it not accurate? 

Mr. BLACK. I am not sure as to absolute accuracy with 
reference to the first so-called trial before the appeal is taken, 
and I desire to say now in order that there may mis- 
understanding - 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE., 
Alabama permit ne—— 

Mr. BLACK. I wish first to say 
so-called Smoot 


out and the 


be ho 


Mr. President, will the Senator from 


this: 


old method is restored, I shall then vote for the 


nmendment of the Senator from New Mexico, and vote to strike | 
out not only the clause which has just been inserted but shall | 
vote to strike all of it out, because I do not believe in the prin- | 18 F ELE . 
| view of the section it follows as a matter, of course, that it can 


ciple of permitting a customs inspector to act as censor of books 
for the people of this Nation. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. 


President, I merely wish to ob- 


serve, if the Senator will indulge me, that a question had arisen | 


among certain Senators as to what became of the book pending 
the proceedings. 1 wish it 


that the book remains in custodia legis until final d’sposition of | ( q ) l 
| ban of this particular section, it shall not thereafter be ex- 


the cuse. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator is correct in that, just as in the 
case of prohibitive liquor it remains in possession of the officer 
until the case is tried. 


I have simply made these remarks, Mr. President, in order | : : , 
|} amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the 


might 
was 


that it not appear that the vote taken on this amend- 
ment a change on the part of those who had originally 
voted against a provision striking out the same clause. 
Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 
Mr. BLACK. I yield. 
Mr. CUTTING. I should like to take this opportunity of 
saving that nothing should allow the Senator to believe that I 


Senator from 


had not given him full credit for believing thoroughly in his | 


position on this as on all other matters in connection with the 
bill. Of course, I realize the question as it comes up now is not 
precisely as it came up before. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand. I simply suggested that in 
order that the record might be absolutely clear, and because, 
furthermore, I had wanted an opportunity to give credit where 
credit is due for a great improvement in the law which will re- 
sult if the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah shall 
be adopted, That credit, in my judgment, goes directly to the 
Senator from New Mexico for the great fight he has made in 
the interest of the cause which he has espoused. In my judg- 
ment, it is a forward step and one which can well be consid- 
ered a progressive step. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to make a statement. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I merely desire to make a 
brief statement. I was one of those who voted in favor of the 
amendment of the Senator from New Mexico when it was pre- 
viously under consideration. In addition to what has been so 
well set forth by the Senator from Alabama, the amendment is 
wholly different from the other amendment and the facts are 
wholly different. Hither consideration would justify the vote 
that has just been cast in favor of this amendment. In so far 
as consistency is concerned, it is not worth a thrip with me. I 
am quite sure, in view of the amendment and of the facts, that 
I have made no mistake in the vote I have just cast. I am en- 
tirely satisfied with it. If anyone thinks it is inconsistent, let 


Senator from Alabama 
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nterest may demand a jury to determine the facts in issue, | 
and an appeal or right of review is given as in ordinary actions } 


book in question will remain in custody until a final | 


to be made perfectly clear to ail | 


Alabama}. 
| will be stated. 
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| him think so; it is no matter of mine. I would a thousand 
times rather be charged with inconsistency than to be charged 
with being afraid to put foreigners who would bring into the 
United States material advocating or urging treason, advo- 
eating or urging insurrection, or advocating or urging forcible 
resistance to the laws of the United States upon the exact plane 
of American citizens. I think that foreigners ought to be so 
treated. I have so voted, and I have no apology to make for it 
however many votes may be put in the Recorp concerning this 
question, 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, if disposition can be made of 
the pending amendment, I have one to follow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico will be stated. 

The LeeIsLatTive CLERK. On page 3 of the amendment, in line 


19, after the period, it is proposed to insert: 


Upon adjudication that such book or matter thus seized is not of the 
character the entry of which is by this section prohibited, it shall not be 


| excluded from entry under the provisions of this section. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I inquire of my friend 
from New Mexico is not that the obvious consequence? 

Mr. BRATTON. TI fear not. Other provisions of a general 


| nature in the law may counter with such provisions in this 
If this clause of the | 
amendment, as it now exists, shall be stricken | 


section. The amendment is intended to complete the section, 
and to set up a completed machinery so far as dealing with 
books of this character which are imported are concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have not the slightest objection to the 
amendment to the amendment, but it seems to me that if there 
is a determination that the book does not come within the pur- 


come In. 

Mr. BRATTON. The section, however, provides for confisca- 
tion. It may not give the right to take it out of the hands of 
the customs collector once he has acquired possession of it, and 
the amendment merely provides, when the question has been 
adjudicated that the book or material does not fall under the 


cluded on account of this section. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think the amendment 
is necessary, but I see no objection to having it go in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BRATTON. I send forward another amendment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 


The LecisLative CLERK. On page 3 of the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah, line 10, after the word “ provided,” insert a 
semicolon and the following: 


And no protest shall be taken to the United States Customs Court 
from the decision of the collector. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


| amendment. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Who offered that amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
BRATTON |. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator a question? I have 
just seen the wording of the amendment. As I understand, the 
effect of the amendment will be to leave it up to the district 
courts entirely. Is not that the object of it? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, we are providing in this 
| amendment a complete system in relation to the particular kinds 
| of books and material specified; that is, that when the collector 

seizes them he shall certify the question to the United States 
attorney. The United States attorney shall institute the pro- 
ceedings in the United States court; and during the time the 
matter is being determined by the court the owner or importer 
shall not have the right to appeal to the Court of Customs 
Appeals. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this amendment changes the 
whole theory of the bill. I hope it will not be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. O Mr. President, I am sure the 
Senator from Utah has the wrong idea about that. In my esti- 
mation, the amendment now offered is really not necessary; but 
it is only offered by the Senator from New Mexico to “ make 
assurance doubly sure.” I am satisfied that we are providing 
here another system for the determination of these matters; 
and that would necessarily exclude a review of any supposed 
decision of the collector by the Court of Customs Appeals. 
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This is only a declaration of what I am sure is already im- 
plied in the provision. I am sure it does not change the declara- 
tion in any degree whatever. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me read the wording of it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, let me state my position. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico de 
clines to yield at this time. 

Mr. BRATTON. We are providing, by the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah, that when books or material 
of the specified class arrive at the port of entry, and the customs 
collector seizes them, he certifies the question to the United 
States district attorney. That sets the judicial machinery in 
motion. We have provided that the question at issue may be 
determined either by the court or a jury upon the demand of 
either party, with the right of appeal. We have further pro- 


vided that if the court determines in that proceeding that the | 


book or material does not come within the ban of the statute, 
it shall not thereafter be excluded under this particular section. 
So we have provided a complete machinery as to books or ma- 
terial of this particular class; but other provisions in the bill 
authorize an importer to appeal to the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals when his material is seized. 

I am not sure that this special provision abrogates or elimi- 
nates by implication the general language in the bill. If not, 
in a case of this character the customs collector could certify 
the question to the United States district attorney; he could 
initiate the proceedings as the amendment provides, and at the 
same time the importer under the general law could appeal 
to the Court of Customs Appeals, thus setting the general ma- 
chinery in motion. Thus, we would have two proceedings go- 
ing on contemporaneously—one under the special amendment 
and the other under the general law. 

This amendment simply provides that where the question is 
certified by the collector to the district attorney, the importer 
shall not have the right to appeal to the Court of Customs 
Appeals. In other words, it makes the machinery set up in 
this amendment exclusive so far as dealing with books or 
material of this class is concerned. 

The Senator from Utah would not want such an anomalous 
condition as two separate proceedings going on at the same time 
involving the same question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We will assume that a book of the character 
that is prohibited in this act is seized by a customs inspector 
in New York, and he notifies the United States attorney of 
having seized the book, and the importer appeals to the Customs 


Court, and the Customs Court orders that the book be released. 


In that kind of a conflict, what is the customs officer going | be taken first to the Court of Customs Appeals. 


to do? 


Under the law as it exists to-day it is his duty to turn the 


book over to the importer. Unless we do state emphatically 
book, as provided, the importer shall be divested of his right of 
appeal, he can appeal under the existing law and the Customs 
Court could release the book and the holder of it would have to 
turn it loose. 

Mr. BRATTON. And perchance the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals might decide one way and the United States court might 
decide the other way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana and Mr. TRAMMELL addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield first to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, because of such a 
condition which would result I am perfectly satisfied that the 
court would hold that this is the exclusive remedy and accord- 
ingly it does no harm at all to declare in the act that it is 
exclusive. 

Mr. BRATTON. Precisely; and I am surprised that the 
Senator from Utah should raise any question about it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield first to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I think the two recourses 
should be optional for the importer; either one or the other. 
If he sees fit to follow the course of procedure for taking 
appeals through the customs officials, I think that should be 
optional. Of course, this amendment now seeks to make exclu- 
sive the court procedure. I think, as stated by the Senator 
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that while these proceedings are going on with regard to this | invests jurisdiction in the United States courts, with the right 
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from Montana, that would be exclusive anyway; but if that 
is the purpose of the legislation, I see no reason why the Sena- 
tor’s amendment should not be adopted. I just want to ask, 
however, if the Senator does not think the importer should have 
the option of either course? 

Mr. BRATTON. No; because this amendment, as it now 
stands, makes it mandatory upon the collector to certify the 
question to the district attorney. Therefore, that machinery 
must be set in motion; and unless this amendment is adopted, 
if the court should hold that the remedy here provided is not 
exclusive of general law, there might be a conflict as I have 
stated. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I appreciate that the Senator’s position 
is correct; but it seems to me it would be better from my 
viewpoint, as I look at the matter, to amend it so that he 
would have the option of proceeding in either way. 

Of course, we have a difference of opinion about this; but I 
consider the machinery through the customs officials far better 
and that it will be more satisfactory to the importers and to 
the people of the country than to have it assigned to courts 
scattered hither and thither throughout the country, with no 
uniform rule and no trained people upon the court to pass upen 
these questions. So I think the importer ought to have the 
option of selecting either method of procedure. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is very important if we do not want to 
have conflicting jurisdiction ; but it seems to me it could be very 
easily accomplished on page 3, after line 15, by inserting “ which 
court alone shall have jurisdiction of such matter.” 

The Senator’s amendment does that, in effect. 

Mr. BRATTON. That is the sole effect of the amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the effect of it, but it could be 
accomplished very simply in this way. Then it would read: 


Upon the seizure of such book or matter the collector shall transmit 
information thereof to the district attorney of the district in which is 
situated the office at which such seizure has taken place, who shall instt- 
tute proceedings in the district court for the forfeiture, confiscation, and 
destruction of the book or matter seized, which shall 
have jurisdiction of such matter. 


further? 


court alone 


Perhaps the amendment does that anyhow; but I think it is 
important to put that in. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 
Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 
Mr. SMOOT. I still can not see why the protest should not 


Mr. BRATTON. Because we are providing a special system 
through which to deal with the books specified in this amend- 
That system should be exclusive. It is complete. It 


of a jury trial and the right of review. 

If the Government calls that machinery into play, certainly 
the Senator from Utah would not want the importer to appeal 
to the Court of Customs Appeals and perhaps have conflicting 
judgments rendered, one holding that the material is not to be 
excluded and directing the collector to return it to the importer, 
and the other holding that it should be confiscated and de- 
stroyed. What would the collector do, let me ask the Senator 
from Utah, if this amendment is not adopted, and an importer 
should appeal to the Court of Customs Appeals, and that court 
should hold that his book or material was admissible and direct 
the collector to admit it, and at the same time, through the 
procedure prescribed in this amendment, the United States dis- 
trict court, or let us say the Supreme Court of the United States 
on appeal, should hold that the book did fall within the ban of 
the statute, and direct the collector to destroy it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Who would take the appeal in that case? 

Mr. BRATTON. The Government would take the appeal. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government, as I understood the Senator, 
through the Customs Court, had decided that it was admissible. 
Who is going to take the appeal, now, to a superior court? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I am constrained to believe 
that the Senator does not understand the situation. In the one 
case, under the amendment, the Government initiates the pro- 
ceeding. That is, under the Senator's amendment the Govern- 
ment initiates the proceeding by the collector certifying the 
question to the United States attorney. 

Let us suppose that the United States court holds against the 
importer, and he appeals to the Supreme Court; or let us sup- 
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pose that the United States district court holds in favor of the | 
importer, and the Government takes an appeal to the Supreme | 
Court of the United States. Suppose, in either event, that the | 
Supreme Court of the United States should render a final judg- | 
ment that the book was indecent and immoral and direct the | 
collector to destroy it. Let us suppose that at the same time 
the importer has appealed to the Court of Customs Appeals, | 
and that court holds with him and directs the collector to 
return the book. What is the collector going to do? Which 
judgment will he obey and which will he disregard? 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that 90 per cent of all the cases 
that will arise, if they went to the United States Customs 
Court, would be settled there—yes, more than 90 per cent of 
the cases. 

Mr. BRATTON. But we have undertaken here to set up an 
exclusive method of dealing with books and material of this 
class and character. We discussed that question at length last 
evening and to-day—that as to this particular class of material 
we have legislated completely, giving the right of jury trial, the | 
right of appeal, and providing that it shall be determined by 
the United States court instead of the Customs Court. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have risen so often, 
and the statement has been made so many times clearly, that 
I should not add a word; but, manifestly, if we adopt this 
amendment, impliedly it is a repeal of the existing law as to 
procedure in the courts. Of course, the jurisdiction will then 
be exclusively in the United States district court and not in the 
Customs Court. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I say. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is no harm, then, in putting this 

It is surplusage; it is unnecessary; but put it in. 

Mr. BRATTON. That may be true by necessary implica- 
tion; but the amendment I have offered accomplishes it ex- 
pressly—the very thing we all desire. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment go into the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Utah as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I 
wish to say that I am going to vote for the amendment offered 


in. 


by the Senator from Utah because it removes the objection I 


had to this provision before. My objections are the same as 
those expressed by the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BuLAacK] with regard to the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The amendment made in Committee of the Whole as amended 
was concurred in, and it is as follows: 


In lieu of the matter inserted in the amendment made in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole as a substitute for subdivision (a) of section 305, 
beginning on page 286, line 10, insert the following: 

“ SEC. 305. IMMORAL 


Prohibition of importation: All persons are prohibited from 
importing into the United States from any foreign country any book, | 
pamphlet, paper, writing, advertisement, circular, print, picture, or 
drawing containing any matter advocating or urging treason or in- 
surrection against the United States or forcible resistance to any law 
of the United States, or containing any threat to take the life of or 
inflict bodily harm upon any person in the United States, or any obscene 
book, pamphlet, paper, writing, advertisement, circular, print, picture, 
drawing, or other representation, figure, or image on or of paper or 
other material, or any cast, instrument, or other article which is 
obscene or immoral, or any drug or medicine or any article whatever 
for the prevention of conception or for causing unlawful abortion, or 
any lottery ticket, or any printed paper that may be used as a lottery 
ticket, or any advertisement of any lottery. No such articles, whether 
imported separately or contained in packages with other goods entitled 
to entry, shall be admitted to entry; and all such articles and, unless 
it appears to the satisfaction of the collector that the obscene or other 
prohibited articles contained in the package were inclosed therein with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the importer, owner, agent, or con- 
signee, the entire contents of the package in which such articles are 
contained, shall be subject to seizure and forfeiture as hereinafter pro- 
vided : Provided, That the drugs hereinbefore mentioned, when imported 
in bulk and not put up for any of the purposes hereinbefore specified, 
are excepted from the operation of this subdivision: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, admit the 
so-called classics or books of recognized and established literary or 
scientific merit, but may, in his discretion, admit such classics or books 
only when imported for noncommercial purposes. 
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“Upon the appearance of any such book or matter at any customs 
office the same shall be seized and held by the collector to await the 
judgment of the district court as hereinafter provided, and no protest 
shall be taken to the United States Customs Court from the decision 
of the collector. Upon the seizure of such book or matter the collector 
shall transmit information thereof to the district attorney of the district 
in which is situated the office at which such seizure has taken place, 
who shall institute proceedings in the district court for the forfeiture, 
confiscation, and destruction of the book or matter seized, Upon the 
adjudication that such book or matter thus seized is of the character 
the entry of which is by this section prohibited, it shall be ordered 
destroyed and shall be destroyed. Upon adjudication that such book 
or matter thus seized is not of the character the entry of which is by 
this section prohibited, it shall not be excluded from entry under the 
provisions of this section. 

“In any such proceeding any party in interest may upon demand have 
the facts at issue determined by a jury, and any party may have an 
appeal or the right of review as in the case of ordinary actions or suits.” 


The next amendment on which a separate vote was reserved 


| Was on page 379, line 4, “ Entry of merchandise.” 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment on page 379, 


| subsection (h) was concurred in, and now I wish to take up on 
| page 380, paragraph 484 (j), “ Release of merchandise.” 


I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The LeGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 380, the Senator from Utah 
proposes to strike out lines 14 to 25, inclusive, and to insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


(j) Release of merchandise: Merchandise shall be released from 
customs custody only to or upon the order of the carrier by whom the 
merchandise is brought to the port at which entry is made, except that 
merchandise in a bonded warehouse shall be released from customs 
custody only to or upon the order of the proprietor of the warehouse. 
The collector shall return to the person making entry the bill of lading 
(if any is produced) with a notation thereon to the effect that entry 
for such merchandise has been made. The collector shall not be liable 
to any person in respect of the delivery of merchandise released from 
customs custody in accordance with the provisions of this section. 
Where a recovery is had in any suit or proceeding against a collector 
on account of the release of merchandise from customs custody, in the 
performance of his official duty, and the court certifies that there was 
probable cause for such release by the collector, or that he acted under 
the directions of the Secretary of the Treasury, or other proper officer 
of the Government, no execution shall issue against such collector, but 
the amount so recovered shall, upon final judgment, be paid out of 
moneys appropriated from the Treasury for that purpose. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the purposes of this amendment 
are as follows: 

First. It permits the release of merchandise from customs 
custody upon the order of the carrier, the bill in its present 
form requiring release only to the carrier; second, in order that 
the collector may have proof that entry has been made, it per- 
mits the collector to retain the documents, other than the bill of 
lading, upon which entry has been made; and, third, it provides 
that where a recovery is had against a collector on account of 


| release of merchandise from customs custody, in the perform- 


ance of his official duty, and the court certifies that there was 


| probable cause for his action or that he acted under official 


direction, no execution shall issue against the collector, but 
the amount recovered shall be paid out of money appropriated 
from the Treasury. The third provision is substantially the law 
with respect to the liability of collectors of internal revenue. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as 
amended was concurred in. 

The next amendment on which a separate vote was reserved 
was, on page 427, paragraph 526, “merchandise bearing trade- 
marks.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Georgia is interested in this paragraph, as well as other Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it will be recalled that when 
this paragraph was before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole it was debated at some considerable length, and I believe 
that I had more to say than almost anyone else in opposition 
to it. 

The amendment was adopted, however, and now the matter 
which was referred to in the debate has been brought to the 
attention of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, to wit, 
the effect of this amendment upon existing treaties. 
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I have looked into the matter with some care, and I believe | 
the proper course to pursue is to allow the amendment to be | 
concurred in and go to conference, so that the conferees may | 
make any adjustment that may ‘e necessary and in harmony 
with existing treaties. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether he is talking about the amendment on page 429 or the 
amendment on page 428? 

Mr. GEORGE. On page 428, particularly with reference to | 
the amendment in lines 14 and 15, and subdivision (b) on the 
same page. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the subject, trade-marks? 

Mr. GEORGE. Registered trade-marks and patent notices. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have not examined this 
particular subject, but I recall in 1916 I was a member of a 
joint international high commission which held a session in 
Buenos Aires for about two weeks, and there the foundation 
was laid for a convention of South American countries with 
reference to trade-marks and patents. I do not think it had 
anything to do with copyrights, but it had to do with trade- 
marks and patents. Following that conference, some conven- 
tions were entered into between the United States and certain 
South American countries, perhaps all Pan American countries. 

Among other things, at the time it was urged that whenever 
there was a patent issued in the United States or a trade-mark | 
registered here, if it was recorded in one of our South American | 
neighbor Republics, it would have the force and effect there it | 
had here, and whenever any of those countries issued a trade- 
mark or a patent, and it was recorded or registered here, it | 
would become effective, but not before. Those were some of 
the underlying thoughts at the time, and I know there was some 
agreement made and some conventions entered into. I was 
wondering whether this would have any bearing on them. 

Mr. SMOOT. No effect at all. This is an entirely different 
question. 

Mr. GEORGE. This is a somewhat different question. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if those conventions are in | 


effect, and if they provide that our laws do not apply until the | 
patents or trade-marks are recorded or registered, and vice 

versa, that their laws would not apply to our patents until they 

were registered, it seems to me this might have a bearing. 

It has no bearing at all upon the validity of 


Mr. SMOOT. 
a patent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; not on the validity, but on the effect | 
of the patent, the protection of the patent or the lack of pro- 
tection. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to make an additional 
observation. There are articles made abroad which are not 
produced in this country at all. Obviously, there could be no 
possible reason for prohibiting their entry, although under a 
trade-mark, or bearing a patent designation, and I direct the | 
Senator’s attention to the fact that even if the provision, espe- | 
cially in paragraph (b) can be retained in conference, in view 
of our existing treaties, there ought to be exceptions from the 
trade-mark and patent notice provision of any article produced 
abroad which is not produced at all in the United States. Cer- | 
tainly that feature of it ought to be cared for. 

I think the Senator is quite right in asking that the amend- 
ment made as in Conmittee of the Whole be concurred in, in | 
order that it may go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on concurring in the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The next amendment on which a reservation was made was, 
on page 429, line 12, “ Wild mammals and birds.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Watcort] is interested in this provision, and he 
left in my possession a memorandum concerning it. I ask the | 
Senator from Utah whether he desires to have the matter taken 
up to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. I had intended to do so. I will say to the 
Senator that the amendment was offered by the senior Senator | 
from South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck]. He saw me yesterday and 
asked me to allow the amendment as agreed to as in Committee 
of the Whole to go to conference, and have the conferees take 
up the dispute between the House and the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. That conforms to the view of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to inquire whether the 
arrangements made are satisfactory to the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norpeckx], who at the present moment does 
not happen to be in the Chamber. I know he is interested in 
this amendment. 

Mr. FESS. I am doing now just what the Senator from 
South Dakota asked me to do. 
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| foreign countries. 


| ment will be concurred in. 
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Mr. MoNARY. I had that in mind. Both of the Senators are 
now absent. I understand that the Senator from Utah is will- 
ing to conform to the views of the Senator from South Dakota 
and the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then we can do it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER In the preceding paragraph 
there were two amendments which should have been concurred 


| in. 


Mr. SMOOT. It was 
should be concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ments are concurred in. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, at this point I should like to 
have inserted in the Recorp a memorandum which was handed 
to me by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Waxcorr]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 


understood that both amendments 


Without objection, the amend 


is so 


it 


| ordered. 


The memorandum is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON PARAGRAPH 627 
Paragraph 527, regulating the of certain birds from 
foreign countries, was included in the tariff act with the approval of the 
Customs Service and the Tressury Department. It was struck out by 
the Finance Committee apparently under a misapprehension that it 
referred only to birds protected by foreign laws, whereas it was intended 
to correct a troublesome situation arising under the 
Department of State, Customs Service, and the Department of Agricul 
ture. The amendment restoring the paragraph was adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on March 4 (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 4, p. 
4686). 


importation 


regulations of the 


Certain birds and mammals are now given special protection by some 
Under the consular regulations of the State Depart 
ment (par. 721 u u 6), consuls are required to warn persons intending 
to ship any such animals or birds that the authorization 
should be obtained before the consignment is forwarded, in order to 
avoid delay or misunderstanding on arrival at the port of entry. The 
Biological Survey in the Department of Agriculture, which issues per 
mits for foreign birds is frequently subjected to criticism 
servationists and lovers of wild life for issuing permits for such con- 
signments, and officers of the customs are likewise criticized for not 
finding some way to prevent the entry of species which are specially 
protected so that the United States may not be made a dumping ground 
for birds or game illegally captured elsewhere. Section is intended 
to clarify the present situation and strengthen the efforts of United 
States consuls and customs officers to prevent smuggling of such ship- 
ments by providing a definite method of procedure in all such cases 
The disposition of goods is similar to that provided for the disposition 


necessary 


by con- 


527 


| of plumage of wild birds, and affords a simple and satisfactory method 


of disposal by officers of the customs. 

Subsection 2 was included in the amendment to except birds and ani- 
mals entered for scientific purposes only. It is fair to assume that 
rare species collected for a public museum have been obtained under 
proper authorization and need not be detained at the port of entry 
when unaccompanied by a consular certificate until such certificate can 
be obtained. 

Subsection 3 is Litended to relieve a situation which has existed for 


| some time under the plumage section of the act by which sportsmen 


returning from Canada with game birds are required either to pluck 
their birds, furnish a bond for the destruction of the plumage in 
order to comply with the provisions of the plumage before 
bringing them across the border. 

Under paragraph 527 this requirement is eliminated and furthermore 
the paragraph is worded so that it will not apply to animals or birds 
brought in for scientific purposes. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask 


or 


clause, 


now that the amendment made as in 


| Committee of the Whole be concurred in. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
There are at the bottom of the page 
two amendments that should be concurred in. 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 
The PRESIDING 
be concurred in. 
Mr. HOWELL. 


OFFICER. Without objection they will 


Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 


| I send to the desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before the Senator from 
Nebraska offers his amendment the clerk will report the next 
amendment reserved. 

The LecIsLATIve CLERK. 
opium. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The Leaistative CLERK. Amend the amendment on page 447, 
following the word “ rem” in line 12, as follows: 


Strike out the words “or other executive or warrant officer of the 
vessel nor the owner” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ nor 


On page 447, paragraph 5584, line 4, 
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of the officers (including licensed and unlicensed officers and petty 
) nor the owner of the vessel,” thus causing the original amend- 
that the master or owner of the 
as a common carrier in the transaction of 
as such common carrier shall not be liable to such penalty 
vessel shall not be held subject to the lien, if it appears to the 
satisfaction of the court that neither the master nor any of the officers 
(including licensed and unlicensed officers and petty officers) nor the 
owner of the vessel knew, and could not, by the exercise of the highest 
degree and diligence, have known that such smoking opium, or 
opium prepared for smoking was on board.” 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator have any ob- 
jection to a unanimous-consent agreement to limit debate on 
the proposal? 

Mr. HOWELL. I would not like to limit debate. 
probably it will not take any time whatever, though. 

Mr. SMOOT. I rather think the amendment is all right. I 
would like to ask the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STEIWER] 
if he has studied it and whether there is any objection to it. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield-—— 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. STEIWER. I will say that I have not had time to make 
a very full examination of the amendment, but my impression 
is that it is unobjectionable. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned I am disposed to accept it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to be sure about this matter. 
the opium amendment, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the amendment proposed should be 
adopted, what would be the procedure, then, if opium were found 
on a ship? 

Mr. HOWELL. There is no attempt to change the amendment 
which was adopted in Committee of the Whole, except to clarify 
the designation of the officers on the vessel. I want to say that 
the Treasury Department stated that the designation of the 
officers on the vessel would seem rather indefinite. The Treas- 


ent to read as follows: 


* Except 


vessel used by any person 


busines 


and the 


of care 


I think 


It is 


ury suggested, therefore, that the phrase “ neither the master 
nor any of the officers, including licensed and unlicensed officers 


and petty officers, nor the owner of the vessel,” be used in lieu 
of the officers now designated in the provision. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator be good enough to tell me 
this? Suppose there were some opium discovered on a ship? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have the floor. I am anxious 
to find out if we can enter into a unanimous-consent agreement 
to limit debate if the amendment is not to be accepted. I do 
not want to interfere with the discussion of the senior Senator 
from New York, but if we could get that understanding it would 
probably expedite the consideration of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
submit the request? 

Mr. McNARY. If I may have the attention of the Senator 
from Utah, may I ask if he has agreed upon the acceptance of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no objection to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very anxious to have made clear ex- 
actly what is the responsibility of the owners of the vessel and 
those who operate the ship. No one here can possibly be more 
bitter about opium and its harmful effects than I am; but I 
have seen so much of the smuggling of opium that I do not want 
to put innocent owners and operators and officers of a ship in 
hazard of the law by any vote of mine. That is the way I feel 
about it, but I want to understand exactly what the amendment, 
upon which we are about to vote, proposes and what the sig- 
nificance of it is. That is all. I simply want to be informed, 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MoNARY. Certainly, 

Mr. STEIWER. I shall endeavor in just a word to answer 
the question propounded by the Senator from New York, Under 
existing law, the owner of a common carrier has no liability at 
all. The entire liability is upon the master of the ship. The 
existing law has not been satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the exclusion of this drug from our country by reason of the fact 
that the master was usually financially irresponsible or partially 
The fines of $25 an ounce have not been collected except to 
a very small extent. Therefore it has been felt that there 
should be a responsibility of some kind upon the owner, . 


SO. 
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The first amendment suggested placed upon the owner of the 
common carrier an absolute liability, but provided no way by 
which the owner might exculpate himself from that liability. 
I thought it was un-American and unfair. It was debated 
quite at length and after two days’ debate and a vote had, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogstnson] and I agreed upon 
the amendment which was then adopted in Committee of the 
Whole. That amendment agreed to still left upon the owner 
the responsibility, with a penalty of $25 an ounce, unless the 
owner could prove to the satisfaction of the court that neither 
the owner nor the master nor any warrant officer knew or 
could by the exercise of the highest degree of care have known 
of the presence of opium on board ship. 

To that language and the use of the words “ warrant offi- 
cers” there is some objection, as I understand the Senator 
from Nebraska, and the customs service proposed, in order to 
clarify the language, that words be added which will have a 
definite meaning, that the amendment as adopted in Committee 
of the Whole be amended by the use of the words contained in 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

I see no objection to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska. It places a little greater burden upon the 
owner because it is not only necessary, under the amendment 
proposed just now by the Senator from Nebraska, that the 
owner shall exculpate himself by proving that he did not know, 
but he must prove that the master did not know and he must 
prove that none of the officers had knowledge nor could they 
have known by the exercise of diligence. It does place upon 
the owner a very severe burden. So far as I am concerned, I 
am willing that that burden should be placed there because 
I felt that a law-abiding owner, exercising full care in the 
selection of his master and in the selection of his licensed and 
unlicensed officers, will be able to protect himself. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Under the paragraph as amended a ship 
traveling around the world might stop in New York and while 
in the harbor it might be discovered that there was opium 
aboard. The peace officer or whoever is involved in the matter 
finding out about it, the Treasury officials or customs officers, 
would not be able to find the sailor or employee of the ship who 
brought the opium. In that event the owner or master would 
be haled into court. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEIWER. The procedure suggested by the amendment 
would be a libeling of the ship by the Customs Service and 
the owner would be held to the extent of $25 an ounce. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the ship be held? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes; the ship would be held and the owner 
would be held until the obligation was discharged. 

Mr. COPELAND. The ship would be kept in the harbor 
until then? 

Mr. STEIWER. Oh, no; the settled practice in maritime 
affairs is to bond the ship. I do not think the Customs Service 
would hold the ship. The shipowners are constantly meeting 
with some kind of action in rem against their vessels growing 
out of collisions and actions by members of the crew. They 
are all prepared on 20 minutes’ notice to furnish bond. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the burden of proof would be on the 
owner or the master? 

Mr. STEIWER. It would. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that quite fair? 

Mr. STEIWER. I am not perfectly sure, but it is a thing 
that I consented to at the time the amendment was prepared in 
conjunction with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]}. 
He thought the burden ought to be upon the master. Opium is 
so devastating and the difficulty of its exclusion is so great that 
I consented that with respect to this particular matter the 
burden might be upon the owner, feeling that the courts would 
be just and that an honest man would be protected. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator from Utah if there 
is any protest from the shipowners about the matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Since the amendment was agreed to in Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not received a letter. 

Mr. COPELAND, Anyway, the matter would be in con- 
ference? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. So if they have a grievarfce it can be 
thrashed out there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. How far does this go in regard to the railroad; 
for instance, railroads in Canada? Who is responsible in the 
case of a railroad from Canada or a railroad from Mexico? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. The owner is protected either way, to this 
extent: If he ean show the Secretary of the Treasury that he is 
not to blame, the Secretary can remit the entire fine. 

Mr. KEAN. But in the case of the railroad? 

Mr. HOWELL. If the Secretary refuses to do it, the owner 
can go to court. In other words, he now has two chances, 
while previously he had but one chance. He could go to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and appeal to his conscience under 
the circumstances. This provision is that if the Secretary re- 
fuses to give relief, then the owner can go to court, and not 
until the court has decided can he be held. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I should like to ask a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. What does the word “court” mean? Of 
course, I know what “court” ordinarily means, but does it 
mean a court and jury, or merely a judge? 

Mr. HOWELL. It means a court 

Mr. BLEASE. Does it mean that the question is left in the 
discretion of the judge? 

Mr. HOWELL. I should assume that is true, but I am not 
an attorney. 

Mr. BLEASE. If the Senator from Oregon will permit me a 
moment further, I do not like this amendment, and I do not 
like the provision in the shape in which it now is or as last 
voted on by the Senate, because I believe it is going to open 
the gateway to more opium than has ever flooded the country. 
I think it is an invitation to shipowners to bring opium in; | 
think it is a wide-open invitation to opium dealers to bring it 


with it. That is exactly what I believe the effect of the lan- 
guage proposed is going to prove to be. However, I am going 
to leave it without delaying the Senate to the members of the 
conference committee, and I hepe that they will make no mis- 
take, because the Senator from Utah has made a great fight, a 
successful fight, on the question of obscene books, and the next 
meanest and lowest down thing we have to deal withisopium. I 
believe the Senator from Utah will try to see that its admis- 
sion into this country is properly safeguarded. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
that afflict the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe.t] to the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The emendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah if he 
will not permit me to call up an amendment which I desire to 
offer in connection with paragraph 1552, on page 239, line 15? 
The Senate, upon my motion, eliminated from that paragraph 
he words, “cigarette books, cigarette-book covers, cigarette 
paper in all forms, except cork paper.” There was a duty of 60 
per cent imposed on those articles in paragraph 1552. The 
words which I have quoted were by a vote of the Senate stricken 
out of the paragraph. It was then moved that the articles be 
placed upon the free list. The Senator from Utah announced 
that they might go upon the free list, and the whole matter go 
to conference. There was a viva voce vote, but in the con- 


Utah 


fusion, very few Senators being in the Chamber, the motion to 
Now, Mr. President, 


put the articles on the free list was lost. 
I wish to ask for a reconsideration of that vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for a reconsideration of the vote? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me 
situation as my book shows it to be. 

The words “ cigarette books, cigarette-book covers, cigarette 
paper in all forms except cork paper” were eliminated from 
paragraph 1552, on page 239, but there was no action taken 
as to where the item should go. I understand the Senator now 
wants, instead of having the articles fall under the tissue-paper 


tell the Senator the 
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| the articles on the free list was rejected? 
| none, 


| clerk will report it for the information of the Senate. 


| proposes, on page 253, after line 5, 
here, and when it comes here there will not be anything done | 


8, 
I think opium is one of the greatest curses | 


| I wish to insert, after the words “ad valorem,” 
| words “bamboo stems suitable for rug poles, and.” 
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paragraph, which no doubt is where it would fall, in view of 
the action of the Senate-—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants to put the articles upon the 
free list. I will say to the Senator that I have no objection to 
that, with the understanding, of course, that 
will go to conference for consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I understand that it 
sarily go to conference. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The situation is 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to 
motion to reconsider? ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator does not 
his amendment reconsidered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire my amendment that pre- 
vailed to be reconsidered, but the amendment to put the articles 
on the free list I wish to have considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is trying to get the 
question before the Senate. If there is objection to a reconsid- 
eration, it will not be before the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What the Senator from North Carolina 
wants is not that this item be reconsidered, because his motion 
was agreed to, and it was stricken from the bill; but he moved 
then to place the articles upon the free list, and that was the 


the amendment 
will 


neces- 


the 


waht 


| question which either was not passed upon or was passed on 


adversely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I want reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the motion to put these articles on the free list was rejected and 
now the Senator from North Carolina wants that action recon- 


| sidered. 


Mr. SIMMONS. That is correct. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
consideration of the vote whereby 


there 
the 


objection to a 
amendment to 


re- 
place 
The Chair hears 
Now, the is before Senate, and the 


amendment the 


The LeogistaAtTive CLERK. The Senator from 


to insert: 


North Carolina 
Par. 1649. Cigarette books, cigarette-book covers, and cigarette paper 
in all forms, except cork paper. 


Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding is that the Senator from 
Utah accepts that amendment, with the understanding that the 
whole question goes to conference? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not want it to be numbered paragraph 
1649. Citrons and citron peel are covered by paragraph 1649, 
so I suggest that the amendment come in between lines 7 and 
and then we will fix the numbers, because they will have 
to be changed afterwards anyway. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Mr. President, if 


The question is on agreeing 


the Senator from 


Utah will pardon me further, I am bringing these matters up 


because I can not stay here this evening, and I am not sure [ 
will be able to be here to-morrow. The Senator will recall! that 
I have spoken to him about an amendment on page 120, line 7. 
in line 7, the 


Mr. SMOOT. 
valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. While bamboo, the raw material, is on 
the free list, manufactures of bamboo are dutiable at 45 
cent ad valorem. These stems are nothing in the world except 
an offshoot of the bamboo, and they are brought into this coun- 
try in long poles, simply sawed in two, and made available for 
the purposes of rug poles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
amendment to the desk? It is not here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. Mr. President, the raw material 
is upon the free list, but this offshoot of the raw material, 
after it is manufactured, is put upon the dutiable list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
stated. 

The LeGisLATive CLERK. On page 120, line 7, after the words 
“ad valorem,” it is proposed to insert “ bamboo stems suitable 
for rug poles, and.” 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator to change the position 
of the amendment? Let it come between lines 9 and 10, be- 
cause we have above that, “all articles not specially provided 
for, wholly or partly manufactured of rattan, bamboo, osier, or 
willow, 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am willing if it will accomplish the pur- 
pose I have in view. 


That would make them carry 45 per cent ad 


per 


Senator send his 


will be 
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Mr. SMOOT 
I have indicated 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not object. I 

was 


put it at the place I 
have indicated suggested to me that it was 
necessary in order to accomplish the object I had in view. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment come in on page 120, 
line 9, after the words “ad valorem.” It does not fit in well 
in line 7. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

omplish the 

Mr. SMOOT 
“ad valorem,” 
“ad valorem.’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
to the amendment offered by 

The amendment 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I 
from Utah what will be the procedure 
completed the reserved amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT. What I should like to do, I will say to the 
Senator—and I can only say what I should like to do—would 
be to consider and dispose of the oil and lumber items. Then 
I shall ask unanimous consent that the Senate take up the bill 
for individual amendment, schedule by schedule, beginning 

th Schedule 1, and complete that schedule so that no more 
amendments may be 
ules 2, 3, and 4, 
completed. 


hecause it 


Very well, I 

same purpose. 
Then instead of in 
nsert the amendment 


have no objection, if 


line 7, after the words 
in line 9, after the words 
The question is on agreeing 
the Senator from North Carolina, 
was agreed to. 

ask 


when we 


the 
shall have 


Such an agreement will give every 
may be prepared at that time to take them up. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I may continue my inquiry, if an 
article is now on the free list and it shall be desired to put 
it into one of the preceding schedules on the dutiable list, 
should we wait until we reach the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be necessary to wait until the free list 
is renched, and if action shall then be taken striking an article 
from the free list, immediate action will be taken to put it in 


the proper schedule in which it would fall in the dutiable list, | 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we have done a pretty good 
day's work to-day, and I am wondering if we can not take a 
recess until 11 o'clock in the morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to make such a motion in a very 
few moments, as as we get through with several small 
items, 


The 


soon 


PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Utah that, on page 189, there is an amendment 
which has not been acted upon. It is in paragraph 1402, be- 
ginning in line 7, relating to a countervailing duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a duty on paper board and pulp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. The Chair is advised 
that the amendment has not been acted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. I think the amendment should 
be disagreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has not been acted upon as yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. The provision referred to is in the exact word- 
ing that we have already agreed to restore as affecting coal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Coal and lumber. 

Mr. SMOOT. The lumber provision was a little different 
than this. This is the exact wording as the similar provision 
affecting coal. It applies, perhaps, only to Canada. Whatever 
action we took on coal we ought to take on this item, and [ ask 
that the Senate disagree to the committee amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to ask the Senator from Utah what 
Senator is primarily interested in this item? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE}. 

Mr. BLAINE. He is not present? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but I am quite sure that what I suggest is 
in accordance with his desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the committee amendment nonconcurred 
in 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
in the amendment 


The Chair will advise 


The question is on concurring 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was nonconcurred in. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to 
Senator if the countervailing duty on lumber was restored? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is as the House passed it. 

Mr. GOFF. We restored it on coal, and then we restored it 
on lumber, as I understood, right afterwards by a viva 
vote 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason I had doubt about it was because it 
was not exactly in the wording of the coal provision, 

Mr. McKELLAR. One put it in the hands of the President 
and the other left it to the law. 


voce 
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T think it will be better to put it in the place | 


|} countervailing duty. 


it will 
| 


Senator | 


| the 
| cluded from offering an amendment extending the countervail- 


offered to it; and then to take up Sched- | 
and so forth, until the bill shall be finally | 
Senator notice | 
ahead that the schedules are to be considered in order and they | 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am curious to know the sub- 
ject which the Senate is discussing now in the matter of the 
I can not understand how it arises. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 189, the countervailing duty on pulp 
and pulpboard was stricken out, with all of the other counter- 
vailing duties. Now the action of the Senate is to restore the 
countervailing duty upon pulp and pulpboard. 

Mr. McNARY. It does not affect lumber in any way what- 
soever? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever; just pulp and pulpboard. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. It does not affect the action which 
was taken by the Senate last night with regard to rough-hewn 
lumber? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the countervailing duty on 
lumber was restored only as to one kind of lumber. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true—the rough-hewn lumber. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was stated at the time, however, that 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] would not be pre- 


ing duty to the other kind of lumber before we finish the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whenever we reach the schedule; that is 
understood. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Have the reserved amendments 
been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All but the one dealing with 
Portland cement. That is the only one remaining. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Carrying out the suggested wish 
of the chairman of the committee, I desire to state that I shall 
not ask unanimous consent, because that would require the 
presence of a quorum; but I will state that I am ready on my 


Mr. President, a parliamentary 


amendment on oil, and I shall be ready at 11 o'clock to-morrow 


to present the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I have to be away to- 
morrow. Will my amendment be reached to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt it very much, because oil and lumber 
will be taken up, and I think they will take quite a while. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah whether we can not meet at 12 o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Senate 
to recess now, and I want to meet at 11 o’clock. Notice was 
given that oil would be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I want this understood. The 
Senator from Oklahoma made the statement that he wanted to 
take up oil tomorrow. There has been no agreement at all 
on that? 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. McNARY. 
body. 

Mr. SMOOT. Within the decision of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to state that I think 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is entirely right. Under 
the rules any Senator may rise, and, if he is recognized, offer 
an amendment to the text of the House bill, unless there is a 
unanimous-*onsent agreement providing some other method. 

In the first place, I want to say that I do not believe it is 


None whatever. 
That rests entirely within the decision of the 


| good practice, if a Senator has an amendment to the mineral 


schedule, to wait until we reach the free list, because if it is 
adopted it has to go in the body of the bill. We have it just 
wrong way. If we adopt an amendment to the mineral 
schedule, and the mineral is on the free list, it ought auto- 
matically to go off the free list; because, whether it is off the 
free list or not, the courts will construe that it is off the free 
list. 

I have several amendments to offer. They properly should be 
offered as a part of the different schedules that are existing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If they are adopted, I do not have to pay 
any attention at all to the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that it be stricken from the free list. 

Mr. PITTMAN, If it is not stricken out, the court would 
strike it out anyway. A prior action could not govern a subse- 


quent action; but I just want to say that I certainly shall 
ask the 


have to object, when we are considering different schedules, 
not to be able to say we propose anything, and have to wait 
until we get to the free list. I can not do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as the free list is concerned, I will see 
that the Senate acts upon removing from the free list all items 
that are taken from the free list, and put upon the dutiable 
list. I do not want a bill carrying an item on the dutiable 
list and also putting it upon the free list. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It would be very complex and foolish, but 
the court would undoubtedly hold that the item automatically 
went off the free list. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. The point is this: The Senator from 
Utah, in answer to the Senator from New York, said that when 
we were taking up the schedules, if it was a question of trans- 
fering an article from the free list to the dutiable list, we had 
to wait until we reached the free list. I think that practice 
is wrong. I agree with the Senator from Nevada, that while 
we are dealing with the schedules, if we propose to put a duty 
on an article that is now on the free list, then is the time to do 
it, and not wait until we get to the free list. The free list can 
be taken care of when we get to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let us not discuss that question 
to-night. We can discuss it when we reach it. 


FLOOD OF 1927 BELOW ARKANSAS RIVER 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, a very interesting study of the effect of the 
flood of 1927, by Mr. J. P. Kemper, an eminent civil engineer 
of my State. 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the 


Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A Stupy or THe Errect or THE FLOOD or 1927 BeLow THE ARKANSAS 
RIVER WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO MBANS OF RELIEF, BY J. P. KEMPER, 
Cc. E., NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Under the adopted project of flood control contained in the Jones- 
Reid Flood Control Act, 8. 3740, known as the plan of the Army Engi- 
neers, fuse plugs are provided at Cypress Creek below the mouth of the 
Arkansas River into the Boeuf Basin and below the mouth of the Red 
River, into the Atchafalaya Basin. 

These fuse plugs are prearranged weak places in the levee, designed 
to fail and create crevasses into these basins before the levees protecting 
other areas become threatened. 

Although very expensive, the project will not lessen the frequency of 
destructive floods, because, naturally, the fuse-plug levees, being neither 
larger nor than heretofore, will break just as the 
levees broke in the past, about once in four years average. The project 
simply makes it the breaks will not be into the Yazoo, 
Pontchartrain, or Basins, but will be into the Boeuf and 
Atchafalaya a guide levee is proposed to prevent 
flood the upper end of the Tensas Basin, 
enormously increased volume of backwater which would result 
crevasse into the Boeuf Basin will attack the Tensas 
lower end, backing far up into it with great destruction. 

The people of the Boeuf, the 


stronger often as 
positive that 
Lafourche 
While 
entering 


Sasins. 


waters from 


lower Tensas, and the 


or modified into an agency of benefit to them instead of destruction. 


The matter now seems to be hopelessly tied up in the courts, pending | 
further flood-control legislation which is inevitable, if the work is to go | 


forward. 


There is much uncertainty as to what should be done. 
constituted authorities had backed “levees only ” 
years. 


All of the 
for more than 200 
There was really but little available data to which to turn in 
attempting to devise new plans. Not only was the acquiring of data 
which might be adverse to the “levees only” theory neglected but tt 
was actually condemned by those in authority as being an unnecessary 
expense. Fortunately, there is a fairly complete record of flood stages 


for many years back and a less complete record extending back a hun- | 
There are meager data on flood stages even back | 


dred years or more. 


There 
limited but very valuable record of discharge observations 
made by the Mississippi River Commission since its creation in 1879 
and also discharge records compiled by that commission from available 
records before that time. These records will be relied the 
preparation of the following study. 


to the beginning of levee construction, more than 200 years ago. 
is also a 


on in 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


This study will be particularly concerned with the flood that arrived 
in 1927 at the basin lying north of the south bank levee of the Arkansas 
River near its mouth. It will be attempted herein to measure the vol- 
ume and intensity of this flood and to see if it can not be taken care 
of by a less destructive and expensive method than that embodied in 
the adopted project of the Army engineers. 

There are gage stations on the Mississippi River at or near Helena, 
Ark., which is above the mouth of the White River; on the White 
River at Clarendon, Ark., and on the Arkansas River at Little Rock, Ark. 
With the exception of an area of less than 4.000 square miles below 
these gage stations, the entire run-off of the Mississippi Valley above 
Arkansas City (a million square miles or more) must paSs these gage 
stations. By gaging the flood at these several stations and adding 
in the slight run-off from the 4,000 square miles referred to above, the 
volume that arrived at Arkansas City, or would have arrived had the 
levees held, is determined. By gaging the flood at Arkansas City up 
to the date of the Mounds Landing crevasse (April 21) and allowing 








the | 
the | 
from a | 
Basin from the | 


Atchafalaya | 
Basins (numbering about 200,000) who are threatened with being thus 
sacrificed are combating this project, with a view to having it changed 


EROr 
od <e) 
for the maximum discharge there after that date, it can be determined 
how much of that flood could have been safely carried down the Missis- 
sippi River below Arkansas City. The 
amounts measures the volume of water 
made in order to take care of a flood of the magnitude of that of 1927. 
The period during which the flood will be measured has been selected 


as begioning on April 10 at Arkansas City and ending on May 22, cover- 
ing 43 days. 


difference between these two 


for which provision must be 


It is estimated that it will require three days for the flood to travel 
from Helena or Clarendon to Arkansas City and four days from Little 
Rock. The discharge observation at Little Rock therefore extends from 
April 6 to May 18, at Helena and Clarendon from April 7 to May 19. 


TABLE 1 Showing gages and discharges from April 7 to May 19 at 
Helena, Ark., 307 miles below Cairo and 2 miles above Chicot, Ark., 
which is the gage station for Arkansas City. Zero of gage, 141.81 feet 
above mean Gulf level; flood stage, 44 feet * 


Discharge 
in second- 
| 


Date, 1927 


, 000 
78, 000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

s, 000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

1, OOO 
», 000 
$1, 000 
» OOO 
000 
000 

1, 000 
522, 000 
000 
2, 000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

2, 000 
15, 000 
000 
100 
000 
000 
00 
000 
0 
ono 
000 
00 

, 000 


000 


1 The discharge observations recorded here were those taken in 1927 at Friars Point 
between April 7 and May 3, supplemented by recerds of other years and some inter- 
polations. The average discharge for the 43 days was 1,470,000 second-feet, at an aver- 
age gage height of 52.74 
Tarie 2.—Showing gages and discharges from April 6 to May 18* at 

Little Rock, Ark., on the Arkansae River, 75 milee above mouth. 

Zero of gage 222.06 feet above mean Gulf level; flood stage, 23 feet 


| | Discharge 
Date, 1927 } jage in second- 


feet 
i utadis a 


| 94, 000 
93, 000 

5 | , 000 

5 , 000 
, 000 
} 102, 000 
105, 000 

55, 000 
000 

| or, 000 
j ‘ 000 
7, 000 

OOO 

5 000 

13, 000 

35, 000 

659, 000 

613, 000 

600, 000 

570, 000 


1 The discharge observations recorded herein are those taken in 1927 between Apr. 
16 and 2%, supplemented by the observations of 1929 and other years with some in- 
terpolations. The average discharge for the 43 days was 250,000 secoud-feet at an 
average gage height of 21.14. 
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2.—Showing ge nd discharges from April 6 to May 18 at | Taste 4.—Showing gages and discharges from April 10 to May 22 at 
4 le Rock k., ett Continued Arkansas City, etc.—Continued 


| 
Discharge 
lage jin second- Date, 1927 
feet 


Discharge 
Gage in second- 


| 


| 
i 
} = 
9 350,000 | Apr. 15....-- 
5} 300,000 | Apr. 
0 375,000 | Apr. 
330,000 | Apr 
175,000 | Apr 
160, 000 Apr. 2 
100,000 | Apr. 2 
70, 000 Apr 
58, 000 Apr. 2 
54, 000 Api 
50, 000 Apr. 25 
52,000 | Apr. 26 
54,000 | Apr. ‘ 
, 000 Apr 
71,000 | Apr 
80, 000 Apr. 3 
70,000 | May 
68,000 | May 
10,000 | May: 
58,000 | May 
57,000 | May 
50,09) | May 
| May 
250, 000 | May 
May 
May 1 
May 
May 
Ms 
Ma 


1, 540, 000 
| 1, 603, 000 
} 1,610, 000 


we hy to 


es eoouwre 


, 82 
’ 674. 000 
, 534, 000 
, 500, 000 

1, 460, 000 

1, 450, 000 

1, 440, 000 

1, 420, 000 

1, 400, 000 

1, 385, 000 

1, 370, 000 

1, 345, 000 

1, 330, 000 

1, 315, 000 

| 1, 285, 000 

Mt 70, 000 

, 255, 000 

i 240, 000 

1, 230, 000 

1, 220, 000 

1, 200, 000 

1, 185, 000 

1, 170, 000 

1, 155, 000 

1, 140, 000 

1, 125, 000 

| 1, 115, 000 

1, 100, 000 

| 1, 090, 000 

1, OR5, 000 

1, 070, 000 

1, 060, 000 


own 


. ad 
n G0 o8 & 


wo 


mth feet pes ft hth th hh het 
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ow 


PARLE 3 Showing gages ond discharges from April 7 to May 19' at 
Clarendon irh on the Whit River, 111 mile above mouth. Zero 
of gaye 140.02 above mean Gulf level 


Sows 


| Discharge 


, 000 
), 000 
3, 000 
3, OGO - 
= 000 | Average ne ge 53.1 | 1, 362, 000 
», OOD 
(0) | - 7 ; "i a ee Van 7? as)" 

000 Mounds Landing crevasse. 

30, 000 | 
5 000 TABLE 5.—The discharges in this table are in thousand second-feet 
000 ; I os 5 = 

000 

», GOO 

OOO 

000 Date, 
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, 000 | 

35, OOO 
, 000 
, 000 + 

000 | 
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storage! out 
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the Ar-,  cre- 
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Stored 
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the Ar- 
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»bservations of 1929 and other years with some | May wi 6 190 
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ys was 204,000 second-feet, at an average gage ay 9_.....| 1,560] 58 | 160 
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Showing gages and discharges from April 16 to May 22° at | 2 --- 515 = oS 
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rhe discharge observations recorded here are those taken in 1927 at Chicot, Ark., - . ¥ . , 
between April 10 and 20, supplemented by the observations of other years with some Table 5 is compiled by adding the discharges at Helena, Little Rock, 
nterpolations. The Mound’s Landing crevasse, almost opposite Arkansas City | Clarendon, and that of the 4,000 square miles of ungaged area and 
curred on Apr. 21 and the observations were discontinued. The gage immediately | geducting therefrom the discharge at Arkansas City. Up to April 21, 
be Al ill and continued to fall throughout the flood. The averge discharge for the the da f the M d's Landi srevasse, the difference was stored 
43 lays 8 was 1,362,000 second-feet at an average gage height of 53.06. e yo e ound § ng c asse, 
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above the mouth of the Arkansas; after that date it went out through 
crevasses, taking the stored water with it. 

The run-off from the 4,000 square miles of ungaged area was ascer 
tained by taking the rainfall at various stations throughout that 
during the 43-day period. 


area 
It was found to average a third of an inch 
a day during April and half that much during May, a run-off of about 
56 per cent was allowed, amounting to 20,000 second-feet during April 
and 10,000 during May. 

From Table 5 we learn that between April 10 and April 21, when the 
levees began to break in the vicinity of the mouth of the Arkansas, 
about 40,000,000 acre-feet of water arrived there from upstream, 
which about 38,000,000 went down the river past Arkansas City and 
about 2,000,000 went into storage in the basin above the mouth of the 
Arkansas. 

The table further shows that between April 21 and May 
arrived in the vicinity of the mouth of the Arkansas from 
ubout 
the river 
crevasses. 


oO 


22 there 
upstream 
past Arkansas City and about 54,500,000 went out through 
Of this last amount about 8,000,000 was drawn from storage 


in the basin above the mouth of the Arkansas. 


A study of table 5 will further disclose that had the river carried | 


between April 21 and May 7 its maximum of 1,950,000 second-feet at 
a gage height of 62.5 feet, as proposed in the present adopted project 
of the Army Engineers, there would have been only about 16,000,000 
acre-feet of water to arrive the mouth of the Arkansas in the flood 
of 1927 which could not have been carried safely down the river past 
Arkansas City. 

The fact that acre-feet actually went out through 
vasses when the 16,000,000 above what the levees 
are now being constructed to take care of shows the enormous unneces 
sary destructiveness of water running through crevasses until the river 
returns to its banks, be the crevasses accidental, as were those in 1927, 
or designed as a fuse plug, as proposed in the adopted project. 


at 


54,500,000 
surplus 


cre- 
was only 


The flood of 1927 was the greatest flood to arrive at the mouth of 
the Arkansas River of which there is any record. 
greater floods to reach Cairo, In recent years the floods of both 1912 
and 1913 exceeded in volume of discharge the flood of 1927 at Cairo 
It was the intense but brief flood out of the Arkansas River, which far 
exceeded any previous flood ever recorded there, 
similar flood out of the White River, which 
supreme at the mouth of the Arkansas River. 

Existing warrant the conclusion that the interval 
quency of such a flood as that of 1927 at the mouth of the Arkansas 
River is not less than 50 years. 

It has shown herein that the 1927 flood contained 

16,000,000 acre-feet of water in excess, of what the present adopted 
levee system will, when completed, be able to safely the 
Mississippi River, below the mouth of the Arkansas River. 
The only sound engineering basis upon which to found a flood project 
to add a reasonable margin to the greatest known flood and then 
provide to take care of it. Following that principle, it would be sound 
engineering to provide to take care of a surplus flood at the 
of the Arkansas River 25 per cent greater than that of 1927. 
would amount 20,000,000 acre-feet. 

The main problem of the lower river, 
what to do with 20,000,000 acre-feet 


There have been many 


supplemented 
made the 1927 


by a 
flood 


records 


been 


carry in 


is 


mouth 
This 


to 


therefore, is to determine 


take care of. 


It is impossible, with the limited available data, to work out in the 
to | 


office, off-hand, the best project to solve this problem. 
hurriedly do that what led to the of the 


An attempt 


is collapse Jadwin plan. 


There are too many contingencies, due to collateral problems which are | 
being urged and which in justice should receive adequate consideration. | 


Certain fundamentals, however, stand out in bold relief as being 
almost axiomatic. One is that it is not necessary to wreak such enor 


mous destruction as will result from the plan of the Army Engineers 


in the Boeuf and Atchafalaya Basins, in order to take care of 20,000,000 | 


acre-feet of water at the mouth of the Arkansas River. 
Another is that if this 20,000,000-acre feet of water can be held back 


above the mouth of the Arkansas River, it will reduce the problem at | 


the mouth of the Red River in practically the same proportion 
greatly simplify the problem of the Atchafalaya Basin. 

Another is that, on its own face, the project at Cairo, by means of the 
Birds Point to New Madrid by-pass, does not afford adequate protection 
to Cairo and environs and must be supplemented by some system of 
retarding whereby the flood peaks at Cairo will be flattened out. 

Another is that the great system of locks and dams on the Ohio River 
does not provide the necessary water during dry weather to maintain 


and 


navigation and must be supplemented by a storage system which will 


hold back flood peaks, the water to be released later when needed. All 
water held back on the Ohio River and tributaries during flood relieves 
the situation at Cairo and in turn at the mouth of the Arkansas River 
and all points below. 


LXXII——348 


of | 


127,000,000 acre-feet of water, while about 79,000,000 went down | 


of fre- | 
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Another is that the problem of the Ilinofs River with Its ver 
slope is largely a backwater problem from tl! 
the Missouri River and together with the 
River in that vicinity must be solved by 
are above a reasonable levee height. 

Another that, 
Missouri River and 
provement now being carried on up to Kans: 
turn than the Ohio 
Besides, water is needed there badly for irrigation 

Another is, that the St the White, the Arkansas, the Red, 
and the Yazoo, together with their tributaries, have problems of flood 
control, irrigation, and navigation, all of which involve vl 
waters, which retarding would contribute to the absorption of th 
20,000,000 acre-feet of surplus flood water at the mouth of the Arkansas 
River. 


Mississippi 
problem of the 


storing the fh 


River above 
Mississippi 
od peaks which 
is 


unless is stored 


to ald summer 


water 
tributaries 


during floods on the 


upper 


flow, the channel im 


is City and Sioux City will 


out even worse bas River navigation project 


Francis, 


retarding fh 


All of these problems deserve consideration and should be 
the order of their merit and feasibility. Long 
completed the 20,000,000 surplus acre-feet of w 


d 
sOlution is 


he 


in 
before their 


iter at the mouth of 


Arkansas River will have disappeared 
All premises considered, the conclusion is 
great to 


apparent that it 


h the 


would be 
Boeuf or 


‘re-feet of 


a economic 


to 
water 


error resort to a throug 


floodway 
Tensas Basin 


surplus flood 


get relief from a maximum of 
the desired end accomplished simply 
by the carrying out of worthy and urgent projects farther 
all 
Army 
Rivet 
Cypress 


20,000,000 a 
when can be 
ip stream 
The thing to do now is to immediately bring 
grade and the the 
feet 1914 Mississippi 
include irea selected the 
the flood control act be complied 
it that the Boeuf Basin shall have the same 
protection as is afforded the adjacent areas, pending the completion of 
the project 

This additional 3 
interval of 


the levees up to the 


new under 


the 


section plan of which 


grade 


engineers, 
is 3 


should 


grade 
This 
diversion, 


above 
the 


Commission 


for Creek fuze-plug 


otherwise can not with 


wherein provides area 


of levee 


crevasses 


feet height will materially increase the 
of the and Boeuf Basins 
While the levees are being raised, which will probably require two more 
years, the work of holding back floods above ith of 


River can be gotten under way 


frequency in Tensas 


the mo the Arkansas 
Every drop of water added to that being held back will increas 


interval between destructive floods 


the 


No delay will result from stopping work on the Boeuf Basin flood way 
because it would require as long to construct the 
| to hold back the acre-feet of 
| mouth of the Arkansas 


flood way as to provide 


20,000,000 surplus flood water above the 


River 


only | 


J. P. Kemper, Cit 


il Engineer. 
NeW ORLEANS, LA, 
RECESS 
Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a 
morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from Utah. 
The motion was agreed to; 
p. m.) the Senate took a 
| Mareh 19, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


recess until to- 


The question is on the motion 


and 


recess 


(at 7 
until 


o'clock and 35 minutes 
to-morrow, Wednesday, 


more water at the mouth of the | 
Arkansas River than the Mississippi River below that point can safely | 


| CONFIRMATIONS 

| Executive nominations confirmed by ihe Senate March 18 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Clint W. Hager, northern district of Georgia. 

Arthur Arnold, northern district of West Virginia. 

UNITED STATES 


Geddie, eastern district of 


MARSHAL 
Edgar C. 

Jupce, MUNIcreaL Court, Districr or CoLUMBIA 
James A. Cobb. 


North Carolina. 


Coast GUARD 
Edward M. Kent to be constructor. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 


Henry Charles Whitehead to be assistant to the Quartermaster 
General, with rank of brigadier general. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants 
William A. Dains Woolgar. 
Joseph Steinberg 
Karl Rosenius Lundeberg. 
Arthur Herman Corliss 
Jonathan Milton Rigdon, 


Junius Penny Smith. 
Harry George Armstrong. 
Matthew Corell Pugsley. 
Charles Clyde Grace. 
Cleveland Rex Steward. 
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APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
Second Lieut. Edward Murphy Markham, jr., to Corps of 
Engineers. 
Maj. Gordon Bennett Welch to Ordnance Department. 
Second Lieut. Carroll Huston Prunty to Cavalry. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
Augustine Joseph Zerbee to be major, Field Artillery. 
Andrew Ed Forsyth to be captain, Cavalry. 
David Goodwin Barr to be captain, Infantry. 
Mark Histand Doty to be captain, Field Artillery. 
Charles Peter Prime to be captain, Air Corps. 
Joris Bliss Rasbach to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Herman Lester Darnstaedt to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Leonard Marion Johnson to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Chester Archibald Rowland to be first lieutenant, Corps of 
Engineers, 
John Sterling Taylor to be first lientenant, Infantry. 
Luther Remi Moore to be major, Medical Corps. 
Carl Randolph Mitchell to be major, Medical Corps. 
Michael Gerard Healy to be major, Medical Corps. 
Dean McLaughlin Walker to be captain, Medical Corps. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
Walton R. Sexton to be rear admiral. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Nelson C, Fuller, Centerville. 
Clarence E. Combs, Fairfax 
John B. Daughtry, Hartford. 
William P. Tartt, Livingston. 
Florrie Vinson, Louisville. 
Lucy Downing, Moulton 
Robert A. Tuck, Oneonta. 
James B. Washington, Tuskegee Institute. 
James A. Anderson, University 
ARIZONA 
Donald McIntyre, Yuma. 
ARKANSAS 
Edwin E. Blackmon, Augusta. 
Charles A. Kelley, Searcy 
COLORADO 
Robert L. Wilkinson, Burlington. 
Frank L. Dodge, Denver. 
Charles Lawton, Fort Logan. 
Kiah C. Brown, Merino. 
Samuel Coen, Walden. 
CONNECTICUT 
Samuel H. Kellogg, Colchester. 
Edna M. Jenkins, Middlefield 
Samuel E. Louden, Riverside. 
FLORIDA 
Charles W. Pierce, Boynton, 
Cecilia E. Kilbourn, Carrabelle. 
Grace M. Mashburn, Caryville. 
Rexford D. L. Graves, Daytona Beach, 
Ellsworth Morgan, Eau Gallie. 
Louis C. Lynch, Gainesville. 
William C. Johnson, Jensen, 
George O. Jacobs, Lake City. 
Agnes M. Moremen, Maitland. 
Edna L, Goss, Mulberry. 
Oren L, Elliott, Ojus. 
Goldie B. Helm, Oneco. 
Pearl E. Graham, Orange City. 
Orville L. Bogue, Oxford. 
Joseph B. Bower, Rockledge. 
Jennie J. Wilbar, Salerno. 
Orrell W. Prevati, Seville. 
Charles M. Loy, Stuart. 
Mary L. Woodmansee, Valparaiso, 
Frank W. Rodenberg, Vero Beach. 
HAWAII 
J. Frank Woolley, Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
Elsie M. Renfrew, Potlatch. 
ILLINOIS 
Hamil BE. Veach, Clayton. 
Charles L. Smith, Cutler. 
George M. Clark, Galesburg. 
John R. MeIntire, Grand Chain, 
Jacob H. Maher, Hull. 


William E. Erfert, jr., Lansing. 
Arthur J. Mollman, Millstadt. 
Polona H. Callaway, Tallula. 
Anna J. Black, Thornton. 


INDIANA 

Lee G. Corder, Merom. 

Ernest C. Purdue, Newburgh. 

Levert E. Binns, New Richmond. 

Cyrus V. Norman, Sheridan. 

William H. Ammon, Swayzee. 

3ernice M. Beeks, Urbana. 
10WA 

Walter H. Lake, Bedford. 

Elda B. Sparks, Buffalo Center. 

Edna B. Wylie, Derby. 

Vellas L. Gilje, Elkader. 

Raymond W. Rhoades, Glenwood. 

Eva Keith, Goldfield. 

Leonidas L. Greenwalt, Hastings. 

Inga E. Cheely, Hornick. 

John R. Barker, Indianola. 

George McNeish, jr.. Kanawha, 

Jobn Harden, Linden. 

William C. McCurdy, Massena. 

Eugene E. Heldridge, Milford. 

Thomas F. Fawcett, Ocheyedan. 

Bruce E. Harlow, Onawa. 

Augustus A. Bauman, Mount Vernon. 

Danel O. Clark, Ogden. 

Frerich O. Christoffers, Palmer. 

Otto J. Warneke, Readlyn. 

Edith J. Delong, Truro. 

Ross G. Hauser, Union. 

Leonard G. Kelley, Wall Lake. 

Inez I. Gano, Washta. 

Henry C. Ficke, Wheatland. 
KANSAS 


Mabel I. Driggs, Bern. 
Vaclay Sajner, Bison. 
Charles A. Godding, Burns. 
Jacob W. Wright, Elk City. 


Daniel O. Anderson, Everest. 
John F. Heston, Goodland. 
William M. Parham, Logan. 
Marion W. Covey, Miltonvale. 
Loyd J. Cobun, Sabetha. 
George P. Plotner, Scandia. 
sruce Griffith, Wichita. 
KENTUCKY 
Anna M. Seaton, Buechel. 
Halliday M. Ricketts, Covington. 
Ben D. Herndon, Danville. 
Aubrey Cossar, Louisville. 
Anna D. Shelman, Pewee Valley. 
Mary K. Diersing, Shively. 
MAINE 
Harvard M. Armstrong, Cape Cottage. 
Clayton R. Hamlin, Unity. 
MARYLAND 
Charles G. Tedrick, Clear Spring. 
Joseph S. Haas, Mount Rainier. 
Granville S. Cropper, Ocean City. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


George L. Minott, Gardner. 
Harlan S. Cummings, Lynn. 
Hazen M. Emery, Merrimac. 
Perez H. Phinney, Monument Beach, 
Neil R. Mahoney, North Billerica. 
Otis E. Hager, North Dana. 
Annie B. Ellis, Sheffield. 
Arthur J. Fairgrieve, Tewksbury. 
John W. Keith, Warren. 

MICHIGAN 
Isaac Hurst, Akron. 
Edwin L. Fox, Athens. 
Percy W. Totten, Brooklyn. 
Herman Buby, Brown City. 
George G. Geniesse, Escanaba. 
Olin M. Thrasher, Mount Morris. 
Wesley J. Morrison, Mount Pleasant. 
Lydia A. McElhinney, Snover, 
Willard L. Claver, Zeeland. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Henry L. Rhodes, Ackerman. 
Reid R. Williams, Arcola. 
Frankie M. Storm, Benoit. 
Jesse BE. Patridge, Duck Hill. 
Thomas A. Chapman, Friar Point. 
Florence Brady, Lula. 
John C. Bowen, Senatobia. 
William E. Mitchell, Stewart. 


MISSOURI 
John Rohrer, Bourbon. 
William C, Christeson, Dixon, 
Leland G. Riley, Eagleville. 
Herold D. Condray, Ellsinore. 
Charles F. Boon, Greentop. 
Ciyde E. Jennings, Hollister. 
Earle W. Phillips, Henrietta. 
George S. Brown, Hornersville. 
James A. Coder, Lewistown. 
Morris W. Ledbetter, Marble Hill. 
Guy Ridings, Middletown. 
Gustav C. Rau, Pacific. 
Clarence B. Robinson, South West City. 
John J. Schaper, Warrenton. 
Oscar F. Schulte, Washington. 
MONTANA 
Outlook. 
NEBRASKA 
J. Dean Ringer, Omaha. 
Alice Ward, Primrose. 
Frank A. Millhouse, Sumner. 
Elsie B. Thompson, Wynot. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Charles S. Hutchins, Charlestown. 
Frederick R. Jennings, Gorham. 
Carrie B, Ware, Hancock. 
Fred W. Colton, Hinsdale. 
Churles Myers, Jaffrey. 
James E. Collins, Lisbon. 


Leanore K. C. Roderick, 


NEW 
Ralph G. Collins, Barnegat. 
Victor R. Bell, Closter. 

Ada B. Nafew, Eatontown. 

Chester A. Burt, Helmetta, 

John D. Seals, Kenvil. 

Loretta Conrow, Oceanport. 

David C. Bush, Oakland. 

Jesse W. English, Wenonah. 
NEW 

John Common, Andover. 

William W. Hendryx, Avoca. 

Mary H. Dunn, Bellmore. 

Otis G. Fuller, Central Square. 

Norman 8. Taylor, Clayville. 

Howard McClellan, Greenwich. 

Lena M. Johnson, Interlaken. 

Guy L. Stone, Luzerne. 

Floyd B. Webb, Mannesville. 

McKenzie B. Stewart, Mooers. 

David C. Gilmour, Morristown. 

Jay B. Purcell, Ovid. 

Owen J. Griffith, Remsen. 

John E. Widger, Smyrna. 

Daniel H. DeLair, Tupper Lake. 

Emil G. Schumacher, Valley Stream. 

William R. Crawford, Warsaw. 


JERSEY 


YORE 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Katherine Medelman, Crary. 
M. Evelyn Peavy, Egeland. 
William C. Forman, jr., Hankinson, 
Lawrence D. Larsen, Kindred. 
Kidor G. Sagehorn, Stanton, 
Elmer H. Myhra, Wahpeton, 

OHIO 
Ethel H. Somerville, Adena. 
Laurence H. Maechtel, Berea. 
Charles H. Murlin, Celina. 
Horace B. Ramey, Centerburg. 
Emanuel H. Ulmer, Chatfield. 
Walter H. Scheu, Dover. 
Laura L. Nash, East Canton, 
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Marvin P. Devore, East Columbus. 
Charles FE. John, Elida. 
Orin Breckenridge, Grove City. 
Rosa M. Fouts, McConnelsville 
Harry F. Mikesell, New Madison. 
Robert D. Weedy, Shawnee 
Huch C. Bell, Utica. 

OKLAHOMA 
Blossom, Atoka 
W. MeDowell, Blackwell, 
Davina, Colony. 
Fisher, Cordell 
Davis, 


Eugene J. 
Thomas H. 
George N. 
William I. 
Dallas M. Rose, 
Coral B. Waldie, Deer Creek. 
William J. Krebs, Kaw. 
Charles L. Bell, Lindsay. 
Bernie A. Cockrell, Tonkawa. 
Joseph Hunt, jr., Vinita 

Etta B. Henderson, Wayne. 
Logan G. Hysmith, Wilburton. 


OREGON 
Charles W. Halderman, Astoria. 
Logan E. Anderson, Cove. 

Richard E. Tozier, Helix. 
Harry E. Jones, Jefferson 
Henry W. Tohl, Nehalem. 
Leon W. Lundell, Weston. 
Ollie L. Gillespie, Willamina. 
Lyman H. Shorey, Woodburn. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Jay E. Brumbaugh, Altoona. 
Samuel M. Lambie, Ambridge. 
Ella C. Brannon, Centerville. 
Lena M. Cole, Coal Center. 
Lawrence L. Steiger, Mercersburg. 
James L. Porter, Midland. 
Edwin 8S. L. Soule, Newport. 
Jimes Hewett, Pen Argyl. 
John A. Van Orsdale, Russell. 
Margaret B. Hill, Saltsburg. 
James J. Neil, Sligo. 
Helen P. Howell, West Alexander. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Ralph H. Chapman, Esmond. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Lucey C. Vance, Allendale. 
John A. Wood, Spartanburg. 





TENNESSEB 

Luura W. Malone, Alexandria. 

William D. Howser, Clarksville. 

Joe R. Taylor, Etowah. 

Charles F. Perkins, Jacksboro. 

Terrell MelIliwain, Parsons. 

Charles E. Pennington, Sweetwater. 
TEXAS 

Clarence Walters, Alice. 

Dibrel G. Melton, Allen. 

John F. Furlow, Alvord. 

Fred P. Ingerson, Barstow. 

John H. Atterbury, Benjamin, 

Oscar Hunt, Canyon. 

Joseph C. Kakin, Chilton. 

Dave C. Dodge, Claude. 

Benjamin F. Robey, Coleman. 

Clarence V. Rattan, Cooper, 

Oria H. Sieber, Crosbyton, 

Simon J. Enochs, Georgetown 

Charles L. Long, Graham. 

Robert. Dempster, Hitchcock. 

Alfred M. Finger, Hondo. 

Elroy L. McCord, Katy. 

Herman H. Duncan, Kaufman. 

Emil Gold, Kerrville. 

Don Parker, Liberty. 

Maggie R. Hopkins, Lone Oak. 

John H. Sharbutt, Lueders, 

Asa McGregor, Milano. 

John E. McAllister, Mirando City. 

Charles L. Wiebusch, Riese}. 

Warner W. MecNaron, Rotan. 

Willie BE. Penick, Rule. 

Ora L. Griggs, Sanatorium. 
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Maggie Exum, Shamrock. 
Morus B. Howard, Sweetwater. 
Lillian Procter, Teague. 
Walter M. Hudson, Weatherford. 
Emanuel T. Teller, Westhoff. 
Peter J. Sherman, Whitney. 
Leeander M. Gilbreath, Winnsboro. 
Tom Hargrove, Woodsboro., 
William B. Lee, Wortham. 

UTAH 
Peterson, Fairview. 
W. Guild, Kamas. 


Lionel L 
John 


VIRGINIA 
Harry Fulwiler, Buchanan. 
Robert B. Rouzie, Tappahannock. 
Bruce L. Showalter, Weyers Cave. 
WASHINGTON 
Wilis Swank, Cheney. 
Franz S. Drummond, Gig Harbor. 
Ralph L. Philbrick, Hoquiam. 
Christopher C. Van Leuven, Molson. 
Noel D. Tower, Morton. 
Michael J. Murphy, Oakville. 
Gustav A. Weber, Odessa. 
Joseph E. McManamon, Othello, 
Walter Sommers, Prosser. 
William Busch, Raymond. 
Thomas Harries, Renton. 
Golda R. Moore, Roy. 
Juanita Morris, St. John. 
David M. Donnelly, Sedro Woolley. 
William I. Leech, Steilacoom. 
Wilson Howe, Tenino. 
Arthur B. Foley, Wilbur. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Harry E. Engle, Fairmont. 
Rosa H. Brown, Institute. 
Charles T. Kelly, Terra Alta. 
B. Hampton Gray, Welch. 
WISCONSIN 
Edward W. Guth, Adell. 
Lester B. West, Barron. 
Royal C. Taylor, Boyceville. 
Dell L. Amerpohl, Brodhead. 
Benjamin F. Querhammer, Cazenovia. 
Lewis T. Larson, Danbury. 
Clarence L. Jordalen, Deerfield, 
Charles H. Prouty, Genoa City. 
Alexander C. Magnus, Glen Flora. 
Charles P. Peterson, Glenwood City. 
Kate C. Conrad, Hammond. 
Clem G. Walter, Kendall. 
Mamie B. Johnson, Kennan. 
John P. Fitzgerald, Mellen. 
Amund J. Amundson, New Auburn. 
Verner A, Nelson, Ogema. 
David BE. Lamon, Three Lakes, 
Christian R. Mau, West Salem. 


REJECTION 
nomination rejected by the Senate March 18 (legis- 
lative day of Monday, January 6), 1930 


POSTMASTER 
loster P. Lee to be postmaster at Lamar, 8S. C. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, March 18, 1930 


The House met at 12 
The Chaplain, Rev. 
the following prayer: 


o'clock noon, 
James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


Thou hast not hidden Thy face from us, O Lord. Again this 
day is our day. What shall our part be? May our contribution 
to it be direct, wise, and unselfish, for we know by experience 
that any other course leads toward weakness and failure. With 
willing minds and generous hearts send us forth to do our duty. 
Merciful God, increase the power of our faith, that we may 
maintain a supreme allegiance to Thee as our guide. Do Thou 
enable us to exemplify that faith in all our daily opportunities. 
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Marcu 18 


Whatever sacrifices it may involve or losses it may incur, O 


bless us with personal satisfaction and with that peace which 
let the world go by. 


In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent on 
Thursday, March 20, after the remarks by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Monrer], that I be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes on the subject of the United States Steel 
Corporation tax refund for the years 1918, 1919, and 1920. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey] 
asks unanimous consent, at the conclusion of the address of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Monrter], that he be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right to object—which, of 
course, I do not intend to do—I call the attention of the majority 
members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to the fact that we have a very important bill pending here. 
To-day we have special orders which will consume about two 
hours and a half. Thursday, when we will be able to go on 
with this bill again, we will have about two hours and a half of 
special orders, and if we are to reach a final vote in considera- 
tion of the bus bill it would appear that somebody should look 
after the time of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that I 
brought on this controversy, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to address the House for one-half the 
time requested by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. May I take this occasion, Mr. Speaker, to 
request the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means [Mr. 
HAWLEY] to produce the minutes of the joint committee meeting 
settling the matter when we considered this joint return? I 
would like to have them in the Chamber to-day if possible. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair observes that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER] already has 30 minutes to address the 
House. 

Mr. GARNER. I intended to speak on another subject, how- 
ever. The Chair will reeall I had already received permission 
to address the House on that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER] making two speeches on that day? 
{ Laughter. ] 

There was no objection. 

OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting .a 
speech which I made over the radio with respect to our public 
schools. 

The SPEAKER. 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the permission 
given by the House, I insert the following speech, which was 
delivered by me over the radio on the 17th instant: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ans to speak to you on the Robsion-Capper 
school bill, so called because it was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman Rorsion of Kentucky and in the Senate by 
Senator Capper, of Kansas. My subject suggests to me two statements, 
one from Jesus, the other from King Solomon: “ Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free”; “ Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” Some proposed legislative matters move slowly. 
The educational bill is one of them. It might be interesting to you to 
know something about the history of this proposed legislation. 

A bill of this character, but not the same bill, was introduced in the 
Senate on October 10, 1918, by Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, and 
was numbered S. 4987. On January 28, 1919, Congressman Horace 
Towner, of Iowa, introduced the same bill in the House, and was num- 
bered H. R. 14238. On December 5, 1918, the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor held hearings on the Smith bill. After Congress- 
man Towner introduced the bill in the House it was widely known as 
the Smith-Towner bill, deriving its name, of course, from its authors. 
In July, 1919, joint hearings were held on these two bills by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on the part of the Senate and the 
Committee on Education of the House. Later this bill was revised 
and introduced in the Senate by Senator Thomas Sterling, of South 
Dakota, and was numbered §. 1252. The same bill was introduced in 


Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
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the House by Congressman Horace Towner on April 11, 1921, and was 
numbered H. R. 7. This bill was known as the Sterling-Towner bill 
and hearings were held on it in May, 1921. Practically the same bill 
was introduced in the House on December 17, 1923, by Congressman 
Reep of New York and was numbered H. R. 3923. A companion bill was 
introduced at the same session of Congress in the Senate by Senator 
Sterling, numbered S. 1337. In January, 1924, the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor held hearings on this bill and the House Com- 
mittee on Education also held hearings on it during the same month. 
The Robsion-Capper bill, which I am discussing, was introduced at the 
present session of Congress by the gentlemen mentioned. Hearings 
have not been held om this bill at the present session of Congress nor 
is it necessary. The committees considering the bills have the power 
to report the bills based on past hearings. However, that is a matter 
for the committees to determine. fhe great multitude of people who 
are for this legislation are wondering why some action of some kind 
is not taken, and some of them do not know where to fix the respon- 
silibity. 

The responsibility is clearly with the administration. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is a Republican, and that party has a majority 
of about 100 in the House and about 15 in the Senate, and it has a 
majority on the Committee of Education and Labor in the Senate and 
of the Committee on Education of the House. They have the power, 
and clearly the responsibility is theirs. If they act, they should be 
given due credit. If they refuse to act, they can not escape the blame. 
The leaders can put this legislation on their program to carry through 
at this session of Congress, or they can leave it off their program. 
I predict the latter course. This bill provides in part: 

“That there is established at the seat of government an executive 
department, to be known as the department of public education, to aid 
and encourage the public schools and promote the public educational 
facilities of the Nation, so that all of the people of the several States 
and Territories without regard to race, creed, or color shall have larger 
educational opportunities and thereby abolish illiteracy, make more 
general the diffusion of knowledge, and provide for the general welfare, 
but without impairment of or the infringement upon the laws, the 
rights, duties, authority, or responsibilities of the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the citizens thereof with respect not only to the public 
educational agencies and institutions, but likewise as to the private 
educational 
tories.” 

This bill is opposed by some because they say it is an interference 
with State rights. The part of the bill which I have just quoted 
clearly dispels that contention. 
not support any measure of this kind that I thought would deprive the 
several States and Territories of educational control. It is needless to 
argue this question, because the bill itself is so plain on that point 
that the wayfaring man is amply cared for. 

Then, again, it is conte.ded by some who are opposed to the bill that 
this is a function that does not belong to the Federal Government. If 
the Federal Government has no legitimate rights to participate in edu- 
cational matters not in conflict with the rights of the States, then Con- 
gress ought to be consistent and repeal several laws now on the statute 
books. In support of this, I call your attention to the fact that the 
Continental Congress in 1785 passed a land grant act, which said act 
provided that lot 16 in every township of the Northwest Territory be 
set aside for the maintenance of public schools. The preamble to the 
ordinance of 1787 contains the following declaration : 

“ Religion, morality, and knowledge being ever necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged.” 

Congress provided, soon after the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion in 1789, that each new State admitted into the Union shouli set 
aside a portion of its land for school purposes. In 1862, under the 
first Morrill Act, land-grant colleges were established from the proceeds 
of the sale of public lands. In 1867 Congress passed an act creating a 
department of education, but in 1869 it was reduced to a bureau, and 
education was never represented by one in the Pres‘dent’s Cabinet. I 
will speak about this bureau later on. 

In 1887 annual appropriations for the land-grant colleges were in- 
creased under the Hatch Act. In 1890, $50,000 was appropriated 
annually to each State and Territory for further maintenance of the 
land-grant colleges under the second Morrill Act. Further additional 
maintenance for these institutions was provided by the Adams Act in 
1906. 

Appropriations for the land-grant colleges were increased by the 
Nelson amendment to the Morrill Act. The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 
provided $4,500,000 annually for cooperative agricultural extension 
work, The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 created the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. The activities of this board is in conjunction 
with like activities of the various States on a 50-50 basis. The 
Bureau of Education, which I mentioned as having come into existence 
in 1869, is still with us and is hovered in the Department of the In- 
terior. Secretary of the Interior Wilbur has changed the name from 
“bureau” to “office.” I am sure that this simple change of name 
will result in great good to the school at Podunk. Now, since 1869 we 
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institutions and agencies in the several States and Terri- 


I believe in State rights and I would | 


PE 
Doe | 
have had a Bureau of Education. If the Federal Government has no 
right or authority to act in educational matters, when the rights of 
the State are not interfered with, then we have no right to maintain 
a Bureau of Education. The witnesses who testified before the com 
mittees against this legislation, where they expressed themselves on the 
subject, were strong for the bureau but against educational representa 
tion in the Presidént’s Cabinet. If the Federal Government 
to exert any activities along educational lines, it certainly ought to do 
its best because of the very great importance of education. Is the 
Bureau of Education sufficient to meet the requirements of this day and 
age? Let's call in the witnesses. Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, president North- 
west Missouri Teachers’ College, Maryville, Mo., testified: “ Speaking 
from the standpoint of one who has been connected with the Government, 
I believe that this bill is sound because it will promote economy and 
efficiency in the organization and administration of the department of 
this Government. 

“I think that Doctor Keith has better stated than I can state the 
reasons why the grouping of these several agencies into one separate, 
independent executive department would add to their efficiency. It is 
not a new department for the Government; it is merely the taking 
of these several agencies from other departments and putting them tn 
a department which represents—we may consider it from the stand 
point of money, capacity, annual expenditures, number of people 
affected, or general results to the Nation as a whole—this department 
which would represent directly the industry of America 
education of her children. May I ask you to consider the duplication 
of effort in 40 departments and 40 bureaus, 
which have to do with education. There can not help but be duplica 
tion of effort and waste of public money in gathering and tabulating 
statistics and in the employment of clerks to do so. I want to get 
into the record this statement; that from both the standpoint of a 
former superintendent of public schools, from the standpoint of a former 
employee of the Federal Government in charge of a board or in charge 
of a bureau, rather; from the standpoint of the president of a teachers’ 
college in Missouri; from the standpoint of an American citizen, I 
want to say that no bureau can have the force and effect in furthering 
any public policy that a Cabinet 


has a right 


biggest 


the 


40 sections, 40 divisions, 


officer can have or that a separate 


| department can have.” 


The duplication of work and waste of money, under the present system, 
as mentioned by Doctor Lamkin, can not be successfully refuted. 

In 1921 the Commissioner of Education, in his report, stated: 

“TIT am of the opinion that the department [of the Interior] should 
seriously consider the question as to the advisability of continuing the 
Bureau of Education on the present basis of wholly inadequate support. 
The need for a national governmental agency to perform the functions 
expected of this bureau is imperative and unquestioned. The efforts to 
meet the need, however, are largely nullified by the legislative restric 
tions and financial limitations by which the bureau is at present handi 
capped. In my judgment it would be better for the Federal Government 
to withdraw from this fleld of activity entirely unless provision is to be 
made for it on a more liberal basis, and the policy definitely adopted of 
attempting to render in an effective and authoritative way the kinds of 
constructive service which the people and the educators themselves 
demand. It is futile to continue this organization on the present penu- 
rious basis and to expect returns that will justify the outlay.” 

In his report in 1925, he stated: 

“ Those 
are in 


responsible for school administration in the United States 
great need of assistance in certain important flelds. At the 
present time adequate provision is direly needed for study in the flelds 
of curriculum, organization, school finance, buildings and construction, 
teacher training, and secondary education.” 

For almost eight years Dr. J. L. McBrien was in the Bureau of Edu 
cation, and in his testimony before the committee at the hearings testi 
fied as to duplication in the service as it is now, and also to waste and 
extravagance. Doctor McBrien is in position to know what he is talk 


ing about and that under the present system we have duplication and 
waste of money, time, and effort has not been denied by any witness 
Dr. 8S. P. Capen, chancellor of the University of Buffalo, N. Y., testi 


fied before the committee, 
quote from his testimony : 


and because of his intimate knowledge, IL 

“I was myself a Government servant for five years and a little more, 
a member of the Bureau of Education; and at the latter end of that 
service I was appointed by the Secretary of the Interior to represent 
the department in an effort to find out what duplications there were in 
the various portions of the different Government bureaus and depart 
ments in this particular field. Unfortunately, 
investigation was completed; but at that time 
officers of the Government functioning one way or another in the 
educational field, nearly every one of them dealing in some fashion with 
the educational machinery of the States; and the amount of confusion 
that is introduced into the operations of the school systems and the 
other educational agenctes by this system of requests from Washington 
is something that one does not appreciate until he lives in it. It is 
also patent that these several divisions of the Government that deal 
with education have no relation whatsoever with one another and are, 


for the most part, each ignorant of the other’s business. We want to 


I resigned 
there 


before th 


were some 40 
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see that enterprise brought together so that what the Government does 
in education will at least represent a unified point of view and a unified 
policy.” 

This witness testified to the inadequacy of the Bureau of Education, 
and that we are forced to depend upon educational foundations for 
research and investigation on the major problems, and that education is 
one of the greatest activities of the Nation, comparable with agriculture, 
and This witness further testified: “The reason a 
bureau chief does not answer the purpose is in the matter of interna- 
tional re * * * §$ince the leading nations of the world have 
secretaries of education, the United States should also have a secretary 
of education for international relations.” 

In this connection I call attention to the 
representation among the 


labor commerce, 


ations 


fact that 72 nations have 
cabinet officers, and I now give the names of 


those nations as shown by the Statesman’s Yearbook for 1929: 
NATIONS ACCORDING 


MINISTER OF 


EDUCATION PRIMARY 
EDUCATION AMONG 


RECOGNITION BY 
THE CABINET 


INCLUDING A 
OFFICERS 

British Empire: 
Northern 
for education; 


Great Britain, president of the board of education; 
Ireland, minister of education; the Irish Free State, minister 
Malta, minister for public instruction; India and depend- 
education, health, and land; Union of South Africa, minister of 
the interior; Bombay Presidency, minister of education; Federated 
Malay States, director of education; New South Wales, minister for edu- 
cation; Victoria, minister of public instruction; Queensland, secretary 
for public instruction; South Australia, commissioner of public works 
Western Australia, chief secretary and minister for edu- 
Tasmania, attorney general and minister of education ;. New 
Zealand, minister of education, Canada; Alberta, minister of educa- 
tion; British Columbia, minister of education; Manitoba, minister of 
education ; Ontario, minister of education; Saskatchewan, premier, presl- 
dent of council, minister of education. 

Afghanistan, minister of education. 

Austria, minister of education. 

Argentina, minister of public instruction. 

Belgium, minister of education. 

Bolivia, minister of education and agriculture. 

Brazil, secretary of justice, interior, and public instruction. 

Bulgaria, minister of education. 

China, minister of education. 

Cuba, secretary of public instruction, 

Chile, minister of public instruction, 
Rica, of education. 

Colombia, minister of public instruction, 

Czechoslovakia, minister of education. 

Denmark, minister of public instruction. 

Dominican Republic, minister of justice and public instruction, 

Egypt, minister of education. 

Finland, minister of education. 

France, minister of public instruction and of fine arts. 

Guatemala, minister of public instruction. 

Germany: Baden, minister of religion and education; Bavaria, min- 
ister of education; Hesse, minister of education; Prussia, minister of 
education, 


encies, 


and education; 


cation ; 


Costa secretary 


minister of education. 
minister of public instruction. 
minister of instruction, 

Italy, minister of public instruction. 

Japan, minister of education. 

Latvia, minister of education. 

Mesopotamia, minister of education. 

Morocco, grand vizier’s delegate for public instruction. 

Netherlands, minister of instruction, science, and arts. 

Norway, minister for education and ecclesiastical affairs, 

Nicaragua, minister of instruction. 

Paraguay, minister of worship and public instruction. 

Peru, minister of worship and instruction. 

Persia, minister of education. 

Poland, minister of education. 

Portugal, minister of instruction. 

Russia, minister of education. 

Rumania, minister of education, 

Serb, Croat, and Slovene State, minister of education. 

Salvador, minister of foreign relation, Justice, and instruction. 

Siam, minister of education. 

Spain, minister of public instruction. 

Sweden, minister of education and ecclesiastical affairs. 

Turkey, minister of education. 

Uruguay, minister of industry and education. 

Harold W. Foght, president Northern Normal Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., served in the Bureau of Education under Doctor 
Claxton, and made this statement before the committee: 

“The health of the American farmer is not what it ought to be. It 
could be improved greatly through intelligent teaching in hygiene and 
the like in schools. In other words, then, the American rural school 
is behind the city school of America to-day. I did not realize this some 


Greece, 
Ilungary, 


Honduras, 
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years ago as I do now. I have spent 35 years in rural education in one 
form or another. I began as a rural teacher, went into a State college, 
helped to train the teachers there, was called to the Bureau of Educatica 
as one of the specialists in rural education. One of the first things done 
to me was to send me abroad to make a study of other great en- 
lightened countries on the Continent of Europe. I made a special study 
of the rural schools of Denmark, and I know why it is that Denmark, a 
disrupted and bankrupt nation after its war against Prussia and Austria 
in 1864, can to-day truly boast of being the most scientifically organized 
agricultural nation on the face of the earth. It came about through 
reorganization. The school men, the philosophers, the preachers, and 
others got together and they said: ‘We must reorganize the schools in 
such a way that every man, woman, and child may get the right kind 
of education,’ and it was so in a generation and a half. We have not 
done the same in the United States. I have directed surveys, or taken 
part in surveys, in 13 American States. I just returned from Japan a 
short time ago, where I was honored by being permitted to lead or direct 
a survey of the rural and agricultural schools of the Empire; and I say 
to you gentlemen the rural schools of Japan, an old nation which has 
had what we would call a westernized educational system for only 53 
years, has a better and more complete system of rural schools than we 
have; and so it is with certain others; and why is it?” 

To those who are bothered about “standardization” I wish to call 
especial attention to the sound argument made before the committee by 
Hon. 8, M. N. Marrs, State superintendent of public instruction of my 
own State, Texas. He said: 

“And I want to call your attention also to this fact, gentlemen, which 
I believe has not been mentioned by any person I have heard discuss this 
question, either for or against this measure. The nations of the world, 
whether justly or unjustly, look upon the American people as believing 
in the dollar. They look upon us as a commercial people. Let us 
examine the organization of our Government and see whether or not this 
Nation has given recognition to the spiritual and the cultural. I 
wonder if we would not have to admit that material interest in every 
act of the Government has been placed above the spiritual and the cul- 
tural interest. We have a Secretary of Agriculture, and I believe in 
that department. It is promotional, but the Secretary of Agriculture 


has never attempted to standardize the method of raising cotton in the 
South; he has never undertaken to standardize the method of raising 
wheat in the West; but through that great department information has 
been disseminated in the agricultural sections and the localities have 
been stimulated until the country is more prosperous on account of the 
workings of that department. 


And so may I say of commerce and labor. 
What is the department of the Government recognized by the world as 
standing for the cultural and the spiritual among our people? * * * 
It would produce a psychological effect upon the Nation to dignify the 
subject of education in this manner.” 

I wish also to call attention to one statement made by Hon. John W. 
Cowles, grand commander of the Supreme Council of Scottish Rite of 
Freemasonry: “The claim is made by prophecy that the resultant end 
will be federalizing education and interference with State rights.” 
We have other departments with Cabinet chiefs—for instance, Com- 
merce and Agriculture. One State raises hogs, another cattle, and 
another sheep. One State is best adapted to cotton, another to wheat, 
and another to corn or tobacco. The chief industry of one State may 
be mining, of another manufacturing, of another commerce; but all the 
States should be equally interested in the right education of the future 
voters and rulers of the country. 

This legislation is favored and indorsed by the following organizations : 

National Education Association, with 200,000 members. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, with 1,134,714 members. 

Forty-four State organizations, one district organization, one terri- 
torial organization, of the National League of Women Voters. 

The International Council of Religious Education. 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, with 600,000 members. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, 
with 55,000 members. 

National Women's Trade-Union League. 

American Library Association, with 10,056 members. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

American Home Economics Association, with 9,000 members. 

American Nurses’ Association, with 75,000 members. 

Service Star Legion (Inc.). 

Women’s Homeopathic Medical Fraternity. 

Woman’s Missionary Council, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
with 350,000 members. 

Educational Press Association of America, with 55 members. 

National Council, Junior Order of United American Mechanics, with 
342,000 members. 

Osteopathic Women’s National Association, with 1,000 members. 

American Hellenic Educational Progressive Association, with 17,000 
members. P 

National Kindergarten Association, with 3,000 members, 

Woman's Relief Corps, with 222,000 members. 

American Vocational Association, with 3,000 members. 

National Federation of Music Clubs. 
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National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, with 
600,000 members. 

General Grand Chapter, Order of the Eastern Star, with 2,000,000 
members. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

Supreme Council, Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, southern jurisdiction, 
with 300,000 members. 

American Association of University Women, with 33,513 members. 

General Federation of Women's Clubs, with over 2,000,000 members 

National Committee for a Department of Education, with 100 
members. 

American Federation of Labor, with 3,321,526 members. 

American Federation of Teachers, with 10,000 members. 

These organization represent a total of near 29,000,000 people who are 
in favor of a department of education. 


Education is one of our greatest problems; it is essential to the life | 


of a republic. Universal suffrage without universal education is but 
a reef of rocks in front of the ship of state. No community, county, 


state, or nation can be great unless its individual citizenship is great | 


in thought, pure in concept, and righteous in living. 
Thomas Jefferson said: “ Those who expect to remain free and ig- 


norant in a state of civilization expect that which has never happened | 


and never will happen.” 

“ Education is the chief defense of nations,” declared Edmund Burke. 

“In proportion as the structure of government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion be enlightened.” 
Washington.) 

“ Self-government can succeed only through an instructed electorate. 
The more complex the problems of the Nation become the greater is 
the need for more and more advanced instruction.” (Herbert Hoover.) 

In 1923 President Coolidge “I do not favor the 


(George 


said: 


local education, but I do consider it a fundamental 
national activity, which unaccompanied by allied subjects of welfare is 
worthy of a separate department and a place in the Cabinet.” 

I come from a State which has always ardently believed in education. 


Texans are the only people in the history of the world who solemnly | 


declared in their declaration of independence that the failure of the 
government to provide for the education of the children was a ground 
for revolution. With marvelous wisdom, born of trained minds, they 
declared it to be an axiom that unless a people are educated and en- 


lightened it is idle to expect the continuance of liberty or the capacity for | 


self-government, and they concluded their declaration by stating “ that 
being conscious of the rectitude of their own intentions they fearlessly 
committed the issues to the Supreme Arbiter of the destiny of nations.” 


The people of Texas in 1836 boldly made their demand for popular 
education in the face of an invading foe which was vastly superior in 
numbers to her own citizenship and sent forth her statesmen from her 
counsel chambers to enforce that demand on the field of battle. Presi- 
dent Lamar in his first message to the Texas Republic said: 

“If we desire to establish a republican form of government on a 
broad and enduring basis, it will become necessary for us to provide 
a system of education. A cultivated mind is the guardian genius of 
democracy, and when guided and controlled by reason is the noblest 
attribute of man. It is the only dictator that freemen acknowledge 
and the only security that freemen desire.” 

According to the census of 1920, out of 82,739,315 persons 10 years 
of age and over 4,931,905 were illiterate. It has been estimated that 
the annual economic loss in the United States due to illiteracy is $825,- 
000,000. The appalling sum of $3,000,045,000 has been estimated as 
the loss resulting from preventable disease and death. The five States 
ranking highest in education show an average of $695 per capita in 
savings, while the five lowest average only $89. The cost of ignorance 
outweighs the cost of education. 

“Our Government is a stake of such inestimable value as to demand 
our constant and watchful attention for its preservation.” (James 
Buchanan.) 

“The public happiness is the true object of legislation and can be 
secured by the masses of mankind, themselves awakened to a knowledge 
and care of their own interests.” (Bancroft.) 

“The information of the people at large alone can make them safe, 
as they are the sole depository of our religious and political freedom.” 
(Thomas Jefferson.) 

“ Patriotism consists of some very practical things. It is patriotic to 
learn what the facts of our national life are and to face them with 
candor.” (Woodrow Wilson.) 

“To preserve, to inform, and to perpetuate the sources, and direct in 
their most effective channels the streams which contribute to the public 
weal is the purpose for which government was instituted.” (John 
Quincy Adams.) 

The Democratic platform of 1928 stated: 

“We believe, with Jefferson and other founders of the Republic, that 
ignorance is the enemy of freedom ; and that each State, being responsible 
for the intellectual and moral qualifications of its citizens and for the 
expenditure of the moneys collected by taxation for the support of its 
schools, shall use its sovereign right in all matters pertaining to educa- 
tion. The Federal Government should offer to the States such counsel, 


more economical, because it will dispense 


making of | 
appropriations from the National Treasury to be expended directly on | 
requirement of | 
ment, without duplication of work, which means waste of mone 
have it 
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advice, results of research, and aid as may be available through the 
Federal agencies for the general improvement of our schools, in view of 
our national needs.” 

On this vital and important 
is as silent as the grave. 
platform : 

“The welfare activities of the Government connected with the various 
departments are already numerous and important, but lack the coordina- 
tion which is essential to effective action. To meet these needs we ap- 
prove the recommendation for the creation of a Cabinet post of education 
and relief.” 

The fact that the Republicans, advocating a Cabinet post of educa- 
tion in 1924, abandoned it in 1928, in their platform, shows that they 
do not intend to permit this proposed legislation to come to a vote in 
this Congress. 

Federal encouragement of education was strongly emphasized by 
Washington, Madison, Jefferson, Adams, and Monroe. In fact, ‘Jeffer- 
son considered the establishment of a department of education during 
his administration. Among other things, he said: 

“I do most anxiously wish to see education given to all so that they 


issue the Republican platform of 1928 
But in 1924 the Republicans said in their 


} may read and understand what is going on in the world and keep their 


part of it going on right.” 

This bill proposes to 
Federal Government as 
administrative unit. It 
educational activity for 


take the chief 
they are now and 
not create 
the Government 


educational the 


one 


activities of 


consolidate them into 


does another office nor a 
And in doing this it 
with duplication 


This 


single 
will be 
It not only 


means legislation is 


economy but increased efficiency. proposed 


| the result of thought and deliberation of men and womren who have the 
| interest of the country at heart and who, in public and in private life, 


stand for the highest ideals—men and women who have made a careful 
study of the needs of education in the United States with a view of 
just what cooperation might be properly used by the Federal Govern 
Vy, as we 
now. It does not permit any interference 
autonomy of the States in the administration 
schools; and not a witness before the committee, 
failed to state that he against 
was asked him. 


with the complete 
and control of their 
testifying for the bill, 
was Federal! control, if the question 

It simply provides for a more efficient participation of the Federal 
Government by coordinating its present educational activities and ex- 
tending the scope of its scientific research and Investigations. The im- 
portance of public education merits and the advancement of education 
justifies this bill. The Departments of Agriculture, of Commerce, and of 
Labor are promotional under the general welfare of the Constitution, 
and a department of education would be in the same class. The 
retary of Agriculture does not dictate to the farmer how he shall farm 
or what and how much he shall plant. The Departments of Commerce 
and Labor conduct investigations and their activities contribute to the 
general welfare of the people, as also the Department of Agriculture. 
If the Department of Agriculture, which I am strongly for, assists the 
people in raising better hogs and cattle and producing more on the 
farms, then I ask are not the children of this country of more value 
than cattle and hogs? Was not Edgar A. Guest right when he said?—- 


Sec- 


The wealth of the world isn’t silver or gold, 

Or the diamonds and rubies its caverns may hold, 
Or the trees in its woods or the power in its pools; 
The wealth of the world is to-day in its schools. 
For nothing has value which lies in our ken 
Without the high thinking of women and men. 


When you have added the dollars and measured the ore, 
Take stock of the children that play at your door, 

For the wealth of the world which on paper you pen, 
Is as dirt by your feet without God-fearing men. 

And the strength of our nation lies not in its guns 

But deep in the minds of its daughters and sons. 


Strip men of their manhood, and silver and gold 
Are nothing but metals, bard, bitter, and cold. 
Take honor from women and all things turn black, 
The world to the dark, dismal ages goes back, 

For the gold was all here and the forests here then 
Awaiting the day when the world would have men. 


The wealth of the world isn’t found in its streams, 
It lies in its people and all of their dreams. 
Imagine this world with its gold if you can, 
Without the high thinking and courage of man. 
You can sum its resources again and again, 

But the wealth of the world is its women and men. 


ADDRESS POUND 


Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent ta 
extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Dean Pound, of the Harvard Law School, and a mem- 
ber of the Commission on Law Observance, at the tenth anni- 
versary dinner of the bar association of this city? 


BY ROSCOPR 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. 
stand that 
a member 
There is a distinction. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address delivered 
at the tenth anniversary dinner of the Federal Bar Association 
at the Mayflower Hotel, February 22, 1930, by Roscoe Pound, 
dean of the Harvard Law School and member of the President’s 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Mr. Speaker, I want the House to under- 
this is not the dean of the Harvard Law School, but 
of the President’s Law Observance Commission. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY MEMORIAL 


We ar 


sented to us in 


accustomed to thinking of George Washington as he is repre- 
We think of the imposing com- 
President of the Constitutional Con- 
ceremonious first President of the United States, con- 
very like a court, from which the democratic move- 
ment of the beginaings of our polity reacted so vigorously. 

The and pi 
They not show us 
familiar with the 
settled domain to the 
They do not 
possibilities of a 
the drill 
the eighteenth century Europe. 


tatues and portraits 
in chief, of the dignified 
of the 


something 


mander 
vention, 
ducting 
statues rtraits do not 
the 
wilderness, a 


represent Washington, the pioneer. 
Lord Fairfax’s domain, 
the development of the un- 
civilization along the coast. 
from the Indians the 
individual fighting 
movements of the regular 
For let us not forget that 
a pioneer in fact and largely in spirit. Largely in spirit, I say, 
because his strong but restrained personality had other elements which 
held back the characteristic behavior of the He might be 
called a type of the right-wing pioneer as Andrew Jackson is a type 
of the left-wing pioneer. Thus it is not inappropriate on Washington's 
birthday to think for a few moments on the pioneer spirit in American 
institutions and American law. 
Much has been said of late as to 
order in this country, as to a 


do man who surveyed 
believer in 
west of the fringe of 
us the who had learned 
formal and 


and disciplined 


show man 


less more 
formal armies of 
Washington 


was 


ploneer. 


a supposed breakdown of law and 
passing of old-time standards of an 
society, a relaxation of standards of individual behavior, an 
the old-time the home, house- 
hold discipline, the church, the discipline of religious organization, and 


orderly 


enfeebling of agencies of social control, 
the neighborhood, the discipline of the feelings of one’s neighbors as to 
what is done and what is not done. 

That there is much confusion in current thinking on moral questions, 
that even the best and most 
bewildered by 


conscientious of our citizens are at times 
the problems of regulation of conduct and adjustment 


I am 


of relations presented by the life of to-day, goes without saying. 
not here to argue some one cause or to set going propaganda for some 


one supposed remedy. 
law and law enforcement in this country—-and those are 
things in which George Washington thoroughly believed and in respect 
ef which a serious breakdown would have given him the deepest con- 
cern. I would suggest that one cause of difficulty is that our institu- 
tions, our polity, our laws, and our whole attitude toward them have 
a background of pioneer life. They were fashioned by pioneers to 
the needs of a pioneer society. Their whole spirit is that of the pioneer, 
We have been brought up to look upon them through the eyes of the 
pioneers, Hence they work awkwardly in the urban industrial society 
of to-day. It is not that there has been decadence in the moral fiber 
of the people. It is rather that what were virtues in pioneers and in 
pioneer societies are no longer virtues in the residents of crowded urban 
centers and in industrial societies. 


observance 


I need not say that the picture of an ideal human society as drawn 
by the pioneer is not exactly the picture of an ideal human society for 
a world of aerial navigation and motor transport and radio and wireless 
telegraphy and electricity and steam. 

This will be brought out better if we look into the distinguishing 
characteristics of the pioneer and particularly his distinguishing virtues 
as he saw them. 

A successon of acute foreign observers saw the pioneer and his works 
from the early nineteenth century down to the present century and have 
given us their impressions derived from diverse points of view. Mrs. 
Trollope, Dickens, De Tocqueville, Lord Bryce, and Kipling saw him 
from their several standpoints, and, with allowance for those stand- 
points, saw much the same outstanding characteristics. What has stood 
out in every portrait of the pioneer is self-reliance and independence, 
impatience of restraint, restlessness, and a disposition ever to be on the 
move; versatility, a suspicion of specialization, and a firm belief in 
the ability of anyone to do anything; dislike of form, impatience of 
ceremony, and disposition to take short cuts; a disregard of the ameni- 
ties of life and preference for rough, blunt, outspoken manner and 
conduct of negotiations; and a bent for politics, a zest for individual 
participation in public affairs, and a tendency to bring all things into 
the political arena, to make law politics and politics law. 

There were good reasons behind each of these characteristics of the 
pboneer. They were born of his struggle with new conditions of life in 


as against | 


But I would suggest one cause of difficulty in | 
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the New World and they served to adapt him to the needs of that life. 
He had to be self-reliant. There was no policeman around the corner 
to whom he might appeal for protection. 

There was no minutely organized bureau or set of bureaus at band 
to see that his food was pure, that the medicines he was able to procure 
at rare intervals were wholesome, that the measures he used were 
standard, or that the investments he made were safe. He could not fall 
back on a benevolent governmental paternalism or solicitous govern- 
mental maternalism to see that he did only what was good for him. 
Very likely the conditions of pioneer life developed this self-reliance and 
independence to excess. “The unthinking sons of the sagebrush,” says 
Owen Wister, “ill tolerate anything that makes for discipline, good 
order, and obedience, and the man who lets another command him they 
despise.” This is the very spirit of the pioneer in the exaggerated form 
it takes at the last stand on the frontier. But this spirit is anything but 
a virtue in the life of an urban community where discipline, good order, 
and obedience are imperative to enable the complex economic order to 
function effectively. 

Again, restlessness was a virtue in pioneer America. It drove the most 
vigorous elements of the population to the fringes of civilization in 
quest of new areas to be opened, new resources of nature to be devel- 
oped, new commonwealths to be founded. It was behind the successive 
waves of westward expansion that took our people across the continent 
in the first century of our national existence. But when this restless- 
ness takes the form of a continual and heavy turnover of labor in 
industry, it is less a virtue. 

When it takes the form of continual legislative experimentation at 
the expense of stability it is less a virtue in a highly organized eco- 
nomic order. When it takes the form of mental restlessness—physical 


| restlessness being inhibitea by the disappearance of frontiers open to 


the adventurous—this mental restlessness is likely to interfere with the 
long-range calculations of modern economic and industrial enterprise 
and ceases to be wholly a virtue. 

Again, it was necessary that the pioneer be versatile. He had to be 
versatile or get off the earth. He must be equal to anything that was 
to be done or it must remain undone, There was no telephone at his 
side, no garage around the corner, no trolley line down the road, no 
bus line past his door, no directory on his shelf giving the names and 
addresses of 100 specialized services at hand waiting to respond to his 
call. He must be prepared for all emergencies and must meet them 
himself. It is no wonder that he had faith in the efficacy of individual 
effort. It is no wonder that he looked down on specialists and was 
supremely confident that any honest citizen was competent to any task. 
It is no wonder that he believed in lay judges, in herb doctors, in fervent 
and eloquent self-called preachers, and in volunteer generals. Even 
Bull Run and Shiloh did not wholly break his faith in the latter. His 
faith in apprentice-trained physicians, patent medicines, and quack 
healers died hard before the coming of modern science. His faith in 
apprentice-trained lawyers and judges elected on popularity or instinct 
is still with us, albeit it has suffered some rude shocks under the con- 
ditions of administering justice in the great city of twentieth century 
America, 

Nor is it strange that the pioneer should dislike form and be impa- 
tient of ceremonial. In the New World such things seemed to have no 
place. They stood in the way of the spontaneous free self-assertion 
which was the motive force of pioneer life. The Colonials bad vivid 
examples of how the formal drill and rigid military ceremonial of 
European armies stood in the way of efficiency on the battle fields of 
America. 

No wonder that for a time we undervalued these things. Taylor 
was probably our last general to lead in the field in civilian attire, and 
Grant the last to command armies in the uniform of a private. More 
and more we have had to be learning that in a crowded urban society 
form and ceremonial may save time and advance the dispatch of business 
instead of wasting and retarding. 

Disregard of the amenities had caused closely akin to aversion to 
form and contempt for ceremonial. The pioneer was too near to nature 
to appreciate the conventional artificialities which smooth the path of 
life in a crowded society. His neighbors were not jostling him in ele- 
vators or rubbing elbows in busses and trolley cars or dodging him in 
the subways during rush hours or blocking his path on the sidewalks 
as he went to his work. There was no long procession of vehicles in 
front and behind and no counter procession on the other side of the 
way as he drove his team along the road. 

Politeness and conventional manifestations of good will, which obviate 
friction and keep order in apartment houses and office buildings and 
at the myriad points of contact in a modern city, had no serious role 
in pioneer life. They seemed traditions from the Old World. We have 
been having to learn their value in the different social order of the 
present. We are having to learn the waste involved in undignified, 
unceremonious, forensic conduct in a busy court. *We are having to 
learn that wranglings of counsel, however interesting as a spectacle, 
when the pioneer found his theater in the courtroom, are obstacles to 
efficient administration of justice in the twentieth century. We are 
having to learn that more can be done and done better in the pomp 
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and ceremony of a court at Westminster than in the offhand, easy- 
going, unrestrained atmosphere of the pioneer tribunal. 

Most of all, however, the pioneer delighted in politics. 
theater at hand. There were no movies around the corner. 
no radio in the house. 
Ile could go to rallies; he could take part in caucuses. 
his recreation in a devoted interest in public affiairs. They were rela- 
tively simple. He could know or learn all about the relatively short 
list of candidates. The questions at issue were not too complex to be 
the subject of reasonable debate between him and his neighbor. 

We have been wont to deplore the relative lack of interest in politics 
on the part of the city dweller of to-day. But he has other recreations— 
the pictures, the radio, his automobile, the baseball game, the football 
game. Moreover, he can know but little of most of the long list of 
candidates, and the questions at issue are frequently so intricate and so 
specialized that he must judge them by iustinct or traditional prejudices 
or simply follow his leader. In the city of to-day the devotion to poli- 
tics that made the pioneer a pillar of the Commonwealth is likely rather 
to give us a caterpillar of the Commonwealth. 

In law and administration the pioneer’s tendency to put everything 
into politics is especially ill adapted to the conditions of to-day. Admin- 
istration has come to be a sort of social engineering. It is a getting 
done of the things which must be done through legal or governmental 
machinery in a highly organized economic order. 
done with a minimum of friction and waste. Politics, as the pioneer 
played the game, is not an art of getting things done. It is a battle of 
opposing organizations. Any good citizen was competent to do well 


There was 


He could find 


There was 20) vacate the proceedings whereby the vote on the passage of the 


: | bill (S. 3579) authorizing a per eapita payment to the Shoshone 
But he could discuss politics with his neighbor. | 
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It is a getting them | 


enough the relatively few and simple things thtere were to be done. | 


There was plenty of time to fight out how they should be done and, 
what was more interesting, who should do them. This conception first 


| 


showed its weakness on the military side in the War of 1812 and again | 


in the Civil War. 

Probably the Spanish-American War was the last we shall carry on 
with the pioneer methods of the beginning of our polity. To-day the 
pioneer conception is showing its weakness in a general want of coopera- 
tion on the part of administrative agencies, in ineffectiveness of law- 
making and inefficiency of administration of justice, in a general ill 
adaption of the law-making and law-enforcing administrative régime 
of the pioneer to the tasks confronting legislation and adjudication and 
administration in twentieth century America. 

Just now it is fashionable to be “ disillusioned.” 
Victorian faith in the American people. I have faith in their inventive- 
ness and adaptability. I have faith in their ability to redraw our tra- 
ditional picture to the life of to-day. Adaptability is an inherited 
pioneer virtue, and it is one which we may cherish. As Washington 
learned to adapt the drill and discipline of the professional soldiers of 
Europe to the conditions of warfare in the New World, so we must learn 
to adapt the ideas and ideals we have brought down from pioneer 
America to the exigencies of a world in which the pioneering has been 
done and the task is to build cooperatively upon the pioneer foundations. 


But I still have a 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House this afternoon for 10 minutes, after the completion 
of the remarks by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BruMM ]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisn] 
asks unanimous consent that he be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes following the remarks of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BrummM]. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] join with that 
request a request that we have a night session to-night for the 
purpose of considering legislation now pending before the 
House? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we have over three hours of 
special orders to-day before we can go on with unfinished busi- 
ness. I think we have reached the limit. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman know 
when the last bus will leave? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know. They may be all out of exist- 
ence by that time, as far as I know. I object to any further 
addresses to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, Fisn]? 

Mr. TILSON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes after the completion of the business on the Speaker's 
table on next Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scua- 
FER] asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
address of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WATson] on 
Tuesday, March 25, he may address the House for 15 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO SHOSHONE AND ARAPAHOE INDIANS 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


and Arapahoe Indians was reconsidered and laid on the table, 
for the purpose of amending the title to conform to the act, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CramTon]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment to the title of the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read “Authorizing a per capita payment to 
the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment to the 
title will be agreed to, and the vote by which the bill was passed 
will be reconsidered and laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

INTERNATIONAL FUR TRADE EXHIBITION AND CONGRESS 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table House Joint Resolution 205, to provide 
for the expenses of participation by the United States in the 
International Fur Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in 
Germany in 1930, and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table House Joint 
Resolution 205 and concur in the Senate amendments, 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “the delegates in attending” and insert 
“participation by the United States in.” 

Page 2, line 5, after “ elsewhere,” 
or Salaries of delegates, for.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
did this resolution come from the Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; it was reported by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and I have the approval of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in making this motion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


insert “ but not including expenses 


RULES OF THE HOUSE 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] for 45 
minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, since the dawn of the initia! 
day of attempt to establish parliamentary government two 
schools of thought have contended for the supremacy, and in 
the present day the two schools are still in conflict. One school 
holds tenaciously to the claim that officials in control of a 
parliamentary body are, and of right ought to be, instruments 
through which the pleasure of the reigning monarch, or the ad 
ministration in control of the realm, must be worked upon every 
piece of legislation considered by the body. This first school 
may be fairly designated as the conservative, or arbitrary 
school, in contrast with the second school, fairly designated as 
the liberal school. This second, or liberal school, holds fast to 
the doctrine that the officials in control of a parliamentary body 
are, and of right ought to be, nothing more nor less than in- 
struments through which the will of the membership must 
always prevail. Instantly I take my place as student in and 
defender of this second school, regarding it as peculiarly the 
American school, in which every one of the foremost fathers of 
the Republic was a preceptor. 

I come this morning to speak upon a serious subject, and my 
utterances may—if my colleagues shall fail to be very patient 
with me—possibly lead to an erroneous conclusion as to the 
real object of my present speaking. For the first time in all! 
my service here I may in this hour ask permission to follow 
the lines of preparation, rather than to speak with that measure 
of spontaneity most becoming to one who has been granted the 
gracious privilege of addressing these walls and these ears. 
Perhaps my average colleague is more familiar with my im 
petuous side than with my side of repose, and if now I shall 
resort to reading, then let me plead pardon on the base of fear 
that my intensity of thought regarding the subject in hand 
might lead to intemperate sentences should I speak extempo- 
raneously. 
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Please, may no colleague of mine in this presence misinterpret 
my motive in my words of this morning. Let me instantly meet 
and defeat the argument of any who ghall say that I am at- 
tempting to detract from the grandeur and the glory of this 
House of Representatives, or that I am giving preference to the 
initial worthwhileness of any other legislative body in the 
world—not excepting the United States Senate. My object is 
not to debase this House of Representatives but rather to direct 
attention to its own shameful mistreatment of itself. Sages 
have said, and their sayings are true, that this House was in- 
tended to be a forum in which the soul of the American people, 
speaking through the lips of chosen representatives, could be 
heard—a forum in which every representative might have oppor- 
tunity to express the views of his home people with reference 
to any pending legislative problem. Happy the wish that this 
design of the fathers might be the fact as of to-day, but in the 
garish light of the record in recent years one is impelled and 
compelled to the conclusion that our House of Representatives 
has become everything else than a deliberative body. 

To whom shall we ascribe the blame for this shameful fact? 
Shall one stand here and speak as a partisan, declaring that 
the blame belongs to one particular partisan political organiza- 
tion? In the glaring light of fact I dare not—and shall not. 
The unhappy transforming of this House from its original state 
as a deliberative body into its present state as a body in which 
deliberation finds small place has been due to no one political 
partisan organization but to a linking and a welding of influ- 
ences in the two great political parties, influences preferring 
that this House shall become the plaything of official masters 
rather than the handmaid of its membership. 

Perhaps I should, before proceeding further, select a text 
around and upon which to cluster in words my own estimate 
of «a very unhappy situation in the legislative affairs of our 
Republic. And so I shall select a text, taking it from the very 
first verse of the very first chapter in the Book of Fact, reading 
as follows: 

The 
to-day 


liberal rules of 
the last 


debate in the United States Senate constitute 
and only governmental bulwark between the average 
American citizen and those powerful predatory interests which so often 
seek and so often receive permission to spollate the average citizen 
by aid of laws enacted by the Congress. 


Very proud is the boast of the average American citizen that 


under our system of government nothing can take away from 


him the sacred right of free speech, Let one who shall care- 
lessly utter that proud boast serve for a day or for a session 
as a Member of this House of Representatives, and thereafter 
his voice will be small, very small, when voicing that proud 
boast, if indeed not thereafter hushed to perpetual and shameful 
silence, 

The United States Senate is to-day the only national forum 
wherein the right of free speech remains uncontrolled, and 
wherein the right of each individual Member to offer amend- 
ments to pending legislation is preserved in its entirety. No 
man, and particularly no American citizen, can find words to 
properly estimate the importance of free speech and the right 
to offer amendments in a legislative body. Without the safe 
guard of this sacred right the representatives of the people 
in any legislative body are wholly unable to express in speech, 
or in written amendment to pending legislation, the views of 
their home people regarding such legislation. 

To-day in the United States Senate every Member has the 
inalienable right to offer amendments to any pending bill. He 
may seek by amendment to add something to the bill, or to take 
something from it, and his right to be heard with reference 
to any amendment, or to any question of governmental policy 
is unchallenged. Will any one of my colleagues here present, 
speaking in capacity as an individual Member of this House, be 
heard to say that any such sacred right is preserved to him in 
this body? I pause for reply. Silence reigns, and it is humiliat- 
ing silence. 

lor the sake of comparison, let us now turn to the considera- 
tion of a tariff bill in this House, and then to the consideration 
given to a tariff bill in the United States Senate. When the 
tariff bill now being considered by the Senate was before this 
House did any Member have opportunity to fairly analyze the 
bill? Did any nonmember of a powerful committee have oppor- 
tunity to rise in his place on the floor and offer an amendment 
to change any schedule in the bill? The individual membership 
of this House had absolutely nothing to say as to what the bill 
should contain, or as to what should be excluded from it. The 
people in our home districts were interested in the bill, and 
yet we had no opportunity to speak their desires with reference 
to any of its provisions. 

Did we discover some particular feature of the bill which we 
felt must be harmful to our home people, and did we then cast 
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a vote against that particular feature? No; and for the ample 
reason that we were compelled, under the workings of the gag 
rules of this House, to vote for the bill as a whole, or against 
the bill as a whole. 

I recall that immediately prior to the passage of that tariff 
bill under the gag ruies of this House many Members denounced 
the bill as distressingly unfavorable to their home people. For 
reasons far beyond my ability to understand, those protesting 
Members said they would vote for the bill, admittedly hurtful 
to their constituents, believing that the Senate, working under its 
liberal rules, would enact wholesome amendments and send the 
bill back to the House with such amendments. Their prophecies 
in this regard have been in part fulfilled. The Senate has splen- 
didly amended the bill in several directions, and some day—God 
and Grunpy know when—it will come back to the House, carry- 
ing some good amendments—and some perhaps not so good. 

This one object lesson, showing the different manner in which 
the two Houses have handled the tariff legislation, ought to be 
sufficient to sustain my contention as stated in the text upon 
which I am here basing my remarks. Shall it be construed as 
challenging the honesty, the patriotism, or the ability of the 
Members of this House when I assert that it has ceased to be a 
deliberative body, and has become a body in which three men 
control the doings of the House as absolutely as an American 
schoolboy controls his own marbles? I have no such thought in 
mind. Indeed, it is my firm conviction that the membership of 
this House in this hour will suffer not at all in comparison with 
the membership of any preceding House. Measured by the true 
yardsticks of probity, patriotism, and ability, this present mem- 
bership is instantly the equal of any predecessor since this great 
legislative body first became the speaking soul of the American 
people in a legislative way. 

I look about me here and discover colleagues magnificent in 
point of patriotic fervor, common honesty, and ability, supinely 
submitting to the sway and control of three official Members 
who are empowered by the House gag rules to allow legislation 
to live or to make it die, just as the triune will of the three shall 
decree. Many magnificent statesmen, sent here as servants of 
and spokesmen for their home people, are as helpless as little 
children in effort to accomplish legislation not favored by that 
trinity of control. 

The average American citizen loves to behold the President 
of the United States as the most powerful man in the world, 
and particularly with reference to governmental matters in our 
Republic. Our President does have vast power. By the aid of 
his veto he may put to death any piece of legislation which may 
have been enacted by the two Houses of the Congress, but by a 
sufficient vote the two Houses may make that same piece of 
legislation live again, and may make it the law of the land 
despite the veto. 

But there is here in Washington, holding membership in this 
House, one man far more powerful than the President of the 
United States with reference to affairs of government, and 
particularly with reference to legislative matters. That one 
man who possesses more power than the President of the 
United States is our princely colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Snecti, chairman of the gag rules committee of 
this House. How vast is his power? Why, it is so far-reaching 
that he can choke to death any piece of legislation which may 
originate here, or which may come over from the Senate, before 
ever it can get a chance for consideration on the floor of the 
House. I can not believe that any one Member of this House, 
no matter how charming his personality, should be vested with 
such vast power. While always applauding the personality of 
that powerful man, never am I able to pridefully observe his 
exercise of power. 

Often when observing his murderous treatment of legislation 
for the country’s weal, or when beholding him promoting legis- 
lation for the country’s woe, I find myself recalling a long-ago 
encounter between a magnificent President of the United States 
and a powerful money lord. In that encounter the mighty power 
exercised by the money lord in matters of Government was re- 
cited, and at the close of the recital the Chief Executive of that 
day looked the man of money straight in the eye and said some 
short words to him. And often now I am wishing that but for 
a moment I might have a tithe of the courage displayed by 
Andrew Jackson when he spoke to Nicholas Biddle. In that 
moment I would look BrerTranp SNELL squarely in the eye, and 
my Quaker lips would paraphrase the speech of Andrew Jackson 
long enough to make them say: 


Chairman SNELL, the power which, under the House gag rules you 
exercise, is too damned much power. 


If time would now permit I would like to direct attention to 
many good things accomplished by the aid of the liberal rules of 
the United States Senate—good things which this House of 
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tepresentatives should have accomplished; but, hindered by its 
own gage rules, could not. For instance, the Norris “limping 
duck” resolution has been, by aid of liberal rules, pushed 
through the Senate several times. It is my sincere judgment 
that if that lame-duck resolution might come to a vote in this 
House right now it would receive the votes of a large majority 
of our membership. But it does not come to a vote. Why? 
Because 3 men in this House, by aid of the gag rules, 
more powerful (han the other 482 Members. Long ago the House 
should have been the originator of legislation to do away with 
the laine-duck sessions, but it remained for the Senate, under its 
liberal rules, to take the initiative. To-day there is reposing 
in a pigeonhole in the House Rules Committee a resolution 
requesting consideration of the Norris lame-duck resolution 
which came over from the Senate months ago. I refer to House 
Resolution No, 177. 


resolution did not ask for Rules Committee action until after 
action by the Committee on Election of the President and Vice 
President. 

I have expressed belief that this limping-duck resolution is 
favorably regarded by a large majority of the Members of this 
House. If that be true, then why does not that majority senti- 
ment make a demand that the resolution be brought before the 
House Simply because, as every Member knows, in erder to 
drag a measure from a hostile committee a petition to that end 
must be signed by 218 Members of the House. Such a petition 
can not be carried about and presented for signatures. It must 
lie on the Clerk’s desk and may only be signed by Members 
when they go to the desk and ask permission to sign it. No 
such gag rule was ever invented by any other legislative body 


in any country claiming even a semblance of parliamentary gov- | 


ernment, Since that particular gag rule was invented, no 
petition to compel a hostile committee to report a bill has ever 
received 218 signatures. 


the Clerk’s desk a petition in behalf of consideration of a bill 


to carry quick relief to the disabled soldiers of the World War, | 


and particularly the ex-service men now victims of tuberculosis. 
This petition, in a cause almost holy, is languishing and dying 
for lack of 218 signatures, although it must be true that the 
heart of this House would run quickly to the rescue of the fast- 
fading tuberculars were it not impeded by fear of the disfavor 
of the operators of our gag rules. 


The infamy of our House gag rules system runs even to the 
length of compelling the House to spit in the face of the Consti- 


tution of the United States. That Constitution commands the 
Congress to pass a reapportionment bill every 10 years, and yet, 
by aid of the gag rules, the controllers of the House prevented 
action, and I now sadly recall the fact that it was the liberal 
rule of debate in the Senate which compelled the House to 
observe belated loyalty to that Constitution which each Member 
here had so solemnly sworn to support and defend. 


Ever since I began study of the science of government—in | 
which study I am still in the primary class—I have believed it | 


was the mission of the House to conduct investigations such 


as have now seemingly been given over wholly to the Senate. 
This House should have begun investigation of the predatory 
oil interests years ago, and yet never a move was made in that 
direction. The country had never been permitted to peer be- 
neath the lid of Teapot Dome and behold the seething mass of 
corruption therein, nor had the country’s nose ever been sick- 
ened by the foul effluvia arising therefrom had the lifting of 
that lid been left to our House of Representatives. 
was lifted alone by the crowbar of the rule of liberal debate in 
the Senate. 

Once upon a time this House did attempt to impeach a 
Daugherty. My love for this House forbids further mention. 
But the liberal rules of the Senate came into action. The Sen- 
ate proposed to investigate Daugherty and did investigate him. 
One faithful and intrepid Senator, by aid of the liberal rules, 
forced a roll-call vote on a motion to investigate Daugherty, 
and then that Senator, in order to prevent a packed investicat- 
ing committee, proposed that the committee should be selected 
by the Senate as a whole and not by an individual Member. 
The country now knows the result. The most startling 
closures were made, finally resulting in the trial of Daugherty 
and Miller. The penitentiary won Miller. Daugherty escaped 
by the narrow margin of one vote. 

It was the liberal rules of the Senate that made possible an 
investigation of the oil leases. By aid of the liberal Senate 
rules a few Senators forced a roll-call yote on the resolution 
for investigation. The roll call in a legislative body has been 
well said by Senator Norris to be the guardian angel of pro- 
gressive government. [In this particular case the roll call 
brought unwilling votes in sufficient number to pass the reso- 


| lution. 


liberal rules of the Senate enabled a few 
are | 





At this moment there is lying upon | 





| those mighty 
That lid | 


dis- | 
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the most 
Members 


The result was the uncovering of some of 
shameful official proceedings in our Nation’s history 
of a President's Cabinet were found to have been engaged in 
bartering the natural resources of the country for money 
price. Property thus stolen, in value beyond a billion dollars, 
has now been restored to the Government All this because the 
Members of that 
honest and brave, to successfully insist upon an investigation, 
Hindered by the gag rules in this House, such a victory for the 
right could not liave been accomplished here 

The oil investigation is but a sample of other investigations 
by the Senate, some of which are now under way. Almost 
every day the headlines in the newspapers announce new and 
startling disclosures made by the Federal Trade Commission, 


body . 


| always as a result of a Senate resolution giving directions for 
Just why this resolution was consigned to | 
the Rules Committee cemetery I do not know, for, indeed, the | 


the investigation of Power Trust. For more than two years 
the Federal Trade Commission has been carrying on this in 
vestigation, made possible only by a 
use of the liberal rules of the Senate for that purpose. ‘The 
country has been startled by the disclosures of the mighty 
power of the greatest combination of moneyed men and cor 
porations ever joined together by the ingenuity of the human 
mind. 

The watered stocks of public utilities, the political control, 
the propaganda methods of Power Trust to mold and control 
public sentiment—reaching even into our public and private 
schools and universities, our churches, our lodges—robbing the 
people by stealing their own money, and then deceiving them by 
spreading propaganda with money which Power Trust had 
wrongfully taken in the form of unjust charges for public 
utility service all over the land. All this has been exposed 
because the liberal rules enabled the Senate to act—perhaps not 
a majority of the Senate, perhaps just a little coterie of Sena- 
tors—but under the liberal Senate rules that small 
Senators had the power to force action. 

I have given only a few instances of the guardianship of the 
interests of the common herd in our country by a few Senators, 
their best weapon in their fight for the masses being the liberal 
rules under which that body is working. These instances clearly 
show what this wonderful House of Representatives might 
accomplish in that direction if only we could get out from under 
a control of legislation here by a system of gag rules which has 
bound this House to the chariot wheels of three drivers, splen- 
did in their personalities, but as ruthless as Geronimos in their 
roughriding over the fair rights and prerogatives of the indi- 
vidual membership. 

Mr. Speaker, it can not be that advisedly any foe or friend 
has listed me as peering through covetous eyes toward a seat 
in the United States Senate. First place I yield to none in 
expression of the proud privilege which is mine—the privilege 
of serving in this ancient and honorable body, along with this 
present galaxy of the noble and the true. Collectively we con 
stitute a legislative nobility never marred, save only when it 
sleeps supinely and obeys truculently a system of gag rules con 
stituting the one and only shame of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

May the God of our fathers give wings to the hour in which 
this House shall dethrone the unworthy monarch of gag rule 
and adopt as its own at least a measure of the liberal rules of 
debate which now make the United States Senate the last 
steadfast bulwark between the common herd in America and 
predatory interests which so often seek and so 
often receive special governmental favors, by aid of which they 
are enabled to extract unearned tribute from the citizenry of 
the Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The gentleman referred to the tariff meas- 
ure and the procedure which was followed, but the gentleman 
failed to state that in writing the tariff bill in the House the 
minority members of the Ways and Means Committee were 
excluded altogether. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman is absolutely right. I have 
but one plea to make for my failure in that direetion, and that 
was, if my colleague will permit, to carry out in good faith the 
intention I had in mind to make my little address this morning 
absolutely devoid of anything in the nature of the partisan. 
gut what the gentleman says is absolutely true, and it is 
shamefully true. Yet 1 did not think it best to inject any- 
thing of a partisan nature into my remarks this morning. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. HOWARD. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The gentleman has 
in the case, and pointed them out well. 
suggestion as to the treatment or cure? 


few Senators who made 


number of 


pointed 
What i 


out the facts 
the gentleman’s 
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Mr. HOWARD. Oh, the suggestion is instant. It is to give 
the individual Member of this House a right to speak the sen- 
timent of his home people on this floor and to liberalize the rule 
of debate. For instance, here comes a man, sitting in front of 
me, Mr. TiMvercake, of Colorado, representing a people who are 
engaged more largely than the people of any other district in 
the United States in the production of sugar beets. Did he have 
an opportunity to rise on this floor—as an individual Member 
aud as a nonmember of an important committee—and offer an 
amendment to raise the rate of tariff on beet sugar? Why, no. 
Here I come from an exclusively agricultural country. Did I 
have an opportunity to offer an amendment to increase any 
manner of tariff rate on the agricultural products of my par- 
ticular country? No; not at all. The gentleman is absolutely 
right. 


The gentleman asks my remedy. There is only one remedy, 


and that is to give us a liberal rule of debate and dethrone this | 


gag rule under which we have triune control. 

I will say to the gentleman, and I will say to all of my col- 
leagues, that I would prefer at this moment to have my Speaker 
sitting up there and absolutely controlling the debate of this 
House, saying who should speak and who should not, than to 
have the present systenr under which I, as an individual Mem- 
ber, am compelled to beg time from a brother Member, who is 
my equal in every respect, if he can be. I do not believe in it. 
I look up to authority. I believe in authority, but I do not be- 
lieve in making one Member of this House more important than 
his fellows because he is in control of a committee; and I do 
not believe in giving him more influence on the floor of this 
Hiouse and more opportunity for influence than the humblest 
individual Member on the floor. It is not right; it is damnable 
and destructive of the rights of the individual Member. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. HOWARD. Surely. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Then the House Members, by their own 
action, have reduced their own authority to less than that of 
the Members of the Senate? 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, the fault lies alone with the Members of 
the House. I told the gentleman and I told the House that I 
did not attribute this hideous fault to any particular political 
organization. I do not, because I recall that some Members of 
my own political organization were heartily in favor of these 
infamous gag rules. These evil gag rules were invented and 
manufactured by the linking and welding of influences in the 
two great political parties, those influences desiring that this 


House shall become a plaything in the hands of a trinity of | 


managers, rather than the handmaid of the membership of the 
House. I believe that is true, and I believe it can not be gain- 
said. 

If I have made any statement in my little talk of this morn- 
ing that is not in harmony with the facts, I would humbly 
make amends in any way I can. I have tried to ayoid any mis- 
statements, and I hope I have. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. Is it not also a fact that under the rules, as 


the gentleman has so ably mentioned them, it is almost impossible | 


to offer an amendment or to get an amendment accepted on 
the floor? 
proposition is brought before the House we have little chance 
to express ourselves or to amend. 


legislation. The House rules should be amended to permit floor 
discussion and possible amendment. I commend my 
from Nebraska for his plea for the restoration of the rights of 
the respective Members of the House. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is absolutely true, as stated by the gen- 
tleman from Florida, with reference to the tariff bill. 
altogether true with reference to other legislation, except some- 
times when this powerful chairman of our Rules Committee 
brings in a piece of legislation, hurls it on the floor here like a 
flash of lightning out of a clear sky, and gives us no time in 
which to consider it and no opportunity to offer amendments. 
Sometimes we do have a chance to offer a littl amendment, 
but not very often. I remember I offered one the other day, and 
it-was a good one, too, although it did kill the bill. [Laughter 
and applause, ] 

Mr. Speaker, always desiring to work the welfare and the 
pleasure of my majority floor leader, I heard him say a little 
while ago that he is terribly pressed for time, and could not 
yield any more time. I notice I have about 15 minutes left. I 
really feel I might use this for the good of my country, but my 
love for my majority floor leader bids me now to yicld that 
15 minutes to him to be disposed of as he may desire. (| Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 


It is all eut and dried in the committee, and when a | 


I detest any such rule and | 
believe it not for the interest of expressive and representative 


colleague | 


It is not | 
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AMERICA IN A WORLD AGE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hotapay). Under the spe- 
| cial order of the House the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 

Eaton] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. I wish it were possible, Mr. 
Speaker, for me to take the time at this stage of the proceed- 
ings to make an attempt, at least, to assuage the grief which 
shadows the mind of our distinguished friend from Nebraska 
| over the depraved and enslaved condition of the Members of this 

House. I notice that the gloom which enshrouds his usually 
cheerful soul is lightened somewhat by his affection and admi- 
ration for the conditions obtaining in the United States Senate, 
and if, in the providence of God, the grateful people in his State 
should transfer him to that exalted body, his problems would be 
solved, although we would miss him badly here. 

My purpose in addressing the House is to urge upon Con- 
gress and the country the imperative necessity for sane, coura- 
geous, and adequate attention to the new position among the 
family of notions in which our country finds itself to-day, and 
to outline seme of the responsibilities which this new place of 
power and influence lays upon us as individuals and as a 
Nation. 

It must be self-evident to every thoughtful mind that we are 
living in an intellectual, spiritual, and social climate radically 
unlike that of any period within the experience of the present 
generation. In common with all other peoples we find our- 
selves in what may be described as a World Age. The outstand- 
ing characteristics of this new world age have rapidly taken 
shape since the World War. Although we are still in the gray 
dawn of the new day, it is possible to determine in outline, at 
least, the most important of these characteristics. 

We face, first of all, the fact that in this new age every 
section and nation of the world is in complete and continuous 
contact with all other sections and nations, and we are just 
beginning to evaluate the central significance of this condition. 
We live in a cosmic climate. No movement of any kind—social, 
political, economic—can take form in any quarter of the globe 
without becoming immediately the common possession of, and 
affecting for good or ill the common consciousness of mankind. 
Local facts and forces remain as of old, but their relationships 
are constantly becoming universalized. 

For a century and a half our country has been floating down 
the ever widening and deepening stream of a distinctively na- 
tional development. We have been mainly concerned with the 
problems of an American culture and an American prosperity. 
We had a new continent to explore, exploit, and organize. We 
had to create for ourselves new constitutions, new institutions, 
and new social instrumentalities. We seemed to be self-con- 
tained and to a degree had to be self-centered. 

The World War changed all this, as it changed the status of 
every other race and country. That titanic struggle contained 
within itself the death throes of an outworn age and the birth 
pangs of a new era for all mankind. To-day, in common with 
all other peoples, we find ourselves adrift upon an uncharted sea 
of universal change and contrast, upon whose far shores we hope 
to find room and scope for a civilization spacious and genial 
enough to meet the utmost needs of human progress. Ours is 
the largest ship. It carries, we believe, the most precious cargo. 
| Even if we would we can not turn back to the safe anchorage of 
| our home port. Like all the others, we must make the hazardous 
voyage. We are beset and baffled by strange new tides and cur- 
rents. We must steer by new stars. Whether we will or not, 
necessity is upon us to face these new world conditions. The 
price for our national safety and progress as for all other nations 
| is the abandonment of parochialism and provincialism in thought 
{and method. Unless we learn to think in world terms we can 
not think our problems through at all. 

It is this vast and devastating break-up of old ideas, ideals, 
and relationships, which accounts in large measure for the 
mental and moral unrest which afflicts all societies at the present 
time. Everywhere discontent, cynicism, petulance, and instabil- 
ity are common expressions of the social temper. Discontent 
among the rich because they are rich. Discontent among the 
poor because they are poor. Everyone seems to want something 
that he has not got and his desire usually ends in getting some- 
thing that he does not want. The substitution of amusement 
for happiness and molecular motion for intellectual tolerance 
and spiritual serenity satisfies no one. The delusion that stat- 
ute law can successfully displace the authority of conscience 
and reasoned judgment gets disappointing results. Hysterical 
attention to the business of others leaves little time and less 
inclination for the individual to attend to his oWn responsi- 
bilities. The mote in his neighbor’s eye distracts attention from 
the beam in his own eye. One of our most popular spiritual 
excitements consists in shocked contemplation of the fauits and 
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by the stern exposure of the total depravity of corporate and 
individual taxpayers. 
Amidst this universal strife of tongues and clash of wills and 


interests We can not remind ourselves too often that behind the | 


shifting shadows of human failure and fraility in every age 
stand the eternal verities of truth and justice unshaken and 
unshakable. 

Through all the changes and chances of history mankind has 
advanced slowly but surely toward the golden day when all 
men shall enjoy full participation in all the good things of life— 
spiritual, intellectual, material. 

Perhaps the most pregnant and significant shift in the em- 
phasis of thought in this new 
humanity above material things as the chief concern in the 
social process. No longer do we conceive of business or politics 
as an end in themselves, They have value and meaning simply 
as a service to mankind, to men, women, and children. I would 
place this as the proudest achievement of the civilizing process. 


While as yet we only discern the vast revolutionary implica- | 


tions of this idea, it is evident that it contains within itself 
potentialities which must eventually reconstruct all society. In 
this twentieth century man will not only achieve a new domin- 
ion over the forces and resources of nature, but he will learn to 
use this dominion for the liberation of all classes in all sections 
from many of the burdens which have cramped, degraded, and 
held back the individual in his development. 

Another important factor in the intellectual and spiritual cli- 
mate of the new age is the consciousness of political power 
which manifests itself among the masses of men in all coun- 
tries. This has been named a demand for self-determination. 
Whatever name we give it in its practical results it is disturb- 
ing every organized political society in the world. It is modify- 
ing the permanent institutions of countries like the United 
States and Great Britain, Germany, and Italy. 
ing like a powerful ferment rapidly dissolving and reassembling 
the materials of society in nations like China and India. 

This new world age is preeminently an economic age. For the 
first time in history every civilized society is focusing its main 
attention upon one common problem. That problem is how to 
eliminate and gradually abolish economic poverty. This su- 
preme central idea or objective controls political policies in all 
countries. It is rapidly modifying the social thinking of all 
societies. As it moves irresistibly forward to take possession 
of the citadel of men’s minds everywhere, it creates confusion 
and loss. But at the same time upon the wreckage of social 
machineries which it destroys, it is building up a new, whole- 
some, humane, and progressive type of civilization. 

The determination to eliminate and finally abolish economic 
poverty throughout the world is no longer a Utopian dream. 
Science has placed in the hands of men everywhere the scepter 
of full dominion over the forces and resources of nature. There 
is no doubt that the production of enough of every commodity 
needed to sustain a wholesome physical and spiritual existence 
for the entire race is already far within the power of organized 
industry and agriculture to achieve. Our chief problem now is 
how to create a sufficient buying power to absorb our mass 
production. There are two main plans for the accomplishment 
of this purpose claiming the attention of the world. One is the 
Russian idea—known as communism ; the other is the American 


: * . . : | 
idea, which for want of a better name we may call cooperative | 


individualism—the Russians call it capitalism. 

One of these plans will surely rule the world. In practice 
they will profoundly modify each other, but in essence they 
are mutually exclusive. There is not room enough in the world 
for both. In its economic structure the world must eventually 
become all Russian or all American. 

The communistic leaders of Russia have no illusions on this 
point. They are at war with every society in the world, in- 
cluding the peasant class in Russia itself. At this very moment 
they have moved their New World headquarters to New York 
and are at work in the United States enlisting the aid of self- 


styled liberals, who have nothing else to do; staging strikes and | 
parades; rubbing salt into every social sore; and fomenting | 


every antisocial poison among the alien minded in our large 
cities, 


elsewhere financed from Moscow. 


sible to the honored names of American labor groups. They 
have here an active political party, and here, as everywhere 
else, they are the very incarnation of hate, suspicion, lawless- 
ness, and violence. 

This determination of the Russian communists to destroy all 
existing social, economic, and political institutions in the whole 
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failures of others. Even statesmanship at times waxes great | world is entirely logical. 


world age is the placing of | 





And it is act- | 
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Their communistic society as set up 
in Russia can not permanently do business with or even live at 
peace with any existing society or nation. Normal 
rest of the world believe in God. The communists propose to 
abolish God by uprooting all religion. The world has a common 
standard of morals covering the essentials of human conduct, 
Communism has no morals. Its whole philosophy is repugnant 
to every normal idea or ideal cherished by the world through 
the long centuries. 

Now, what has the American plan of life to offer as its reason 
to be? How has it handled the problem of poverty? What kind 
of men and women has it produced? What is its program for 
the future? How does America compare with the rest of the 
world in all that makes life for the masses of men bearable and 
worth while? 

Let us admit at once that we are still far from the millennium. 
We still have grave inequalities and injustices in our social 
structure. Our very progress has created immense new difficulties 
and disturbing problems and will continue to do so. But we 
are on the way toward better things, and we have already done 
more toward the lessening of general economic proverty than 
any society that ever existed. Even at this time of business 
uncertainty and stress, our economic worst is better than the 


men in the 


| economic best of any country in the world with the possible 


exception of Canada. 
baffling problems. 

How has this been accomplished? 
tatorship of the proletariat 
bloody revolution—not by 
cardinal virtue. 

We have reached our present level of happiness and pros- 
perity, imperfect as it may be, by adherence to our American 
ideals of individual effort; individual private ownership of 
property; free cooperation among all interests for their mutual 
good; a free political Government alert to guard the rights of 
all, to preserve the sanctity of the home, to furnish education 
for all, to insure every man the right to work and worship in 
his own way. 

There can be no question that in this economic age America 
leads the world in progress toward freedom from poverty. 
With 6 per cent of the world’s population, we have in use 60 
per cent of the world’s telephones and 78 per cent of the world’s 
automobiles. We use practically as much electric power as 
the rest of the world put together. Over 20,000,000 of our 
homes are wired for electricity. Over 50,000,000 of our people 
have on deposit in the savings institutions of our country 
around $30,000,000,000. Seventy-five million policyholders are 
paying premiums on around $100,006,000,000 of life insurance 
guaranteed by cash reserves great enough to pay the Nation's 
debt. In the State of New Jersey a million and a quarter of our 
citizens have a billion and a quarter dollars invested in building 
and loan associations alone. At least a quarter of our people 
engaged in gainful occupations own securities in the industrial 
securities of the country. Last year the people of this country 
saved in Christmas funds over $600,000,000. 

The enormous purchasing power of the American people has 
been made possible by the highest wage level in the world. 
And this wage level is paid out of the high production of labor. 
And the high production of labor is made possible by full 
undersfanding and cooperation between employer and employee ; 
by good management, good machinery, and the use of cheap 
and abundant power. 

It has long been a commonplace of patriotic oratory that 
America is the hope of the world. I believe that this is the 
truth, but not in the old accepted sense. We used to think 
that America was the hope of the world because men could 
come here and find a better job with better pay and better 
living conditions than they had known in the lands of their 
birth. 

To-day America is the hope of the world, because by American 
methods under our American system of government, and the 
American-minded conduct of our industries, we have demon- 
strated that poverty can be eliminated. We are still far from 
complete success in this magnificent demonstration, but we are 
far enough along to prove that we are on the right track and 


And in this fact lies one of our most 


Certainly not by any dic- 
uny war—not by 
enthronement of hate as the 


not by 
the 


class 


| headed in the right direction. 
The Russian communists have newspapers in New York and | 
They have throughout the | 
United States organizations for purposes of social agitation led | 
and financed from Moscow, bearing names as similar as pos- | 


This is what we have at stake. 


This is the responsibility 
that rests upon every citizen and upon all our governments— 


National, State, and municipal. We must not fail our own 
people. We must not pluck from the sky this one star of hope 
for the struggling sons of men in other lands who, because we 
have done what we have, take heart and courage to strive for 
the same results in their own place and under their own 
peculiar conditions. 

We are now entering upon a national political campaign. 
No party has any right to the confidence of the people which 
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can not come before them with a workable plan to aid, so far 
as Government can, the masses of our citizens to hold their 
present status and make further progress toward 
freedom from the curse of poverty. This is the supreme issue 
in this campaign, involving as it does the happiness and security 
of all, regardless of breed, creed, or class. 

The American people are tired of mere partisan ballyhoo. 
They know that this is essentially an economic age. Our 
problem is mainly an economic problem. And there is no parti- 
sanship in the multiplication table. What the average Ameri- 
can citizen wants is a chance to earn an honest wage sufficient 
to care for his family and himself according to American stand- 
ards of living. He wants to be free from the fear of losing his 
job and to have a surplus against old age and illness, 

It has been well said that our people are striving for a four- 
fold prosperity—the prosperity of productive capacity, the 
prosperity of purchasing power widely distributed, the pros- 
perity of security of life and property, the prosperity of leisure 
for full enjoyment of life more abundant. 

We have an almost infinite number and variety of agencies 
of a private and social nature working to conserve and upbuild 
the priceless fabric of our American civilization. The church, 
the school, the home, great public-minded organizations like the 
American Federation of Labor, and various voluntary coopera- 
tive bodies. These constitute a noble and reassuring expression 
of our genius for self-government and free cooperation for 
on ends, 


economic 


comin 

When we enter the realm of politics the prospect is not so 
inspiring. The political mind is still far behind the economic 
mind in vision, courage, and constructive force. 

We have a two-party system of government. At least, we 
have had a two-party system, and in spite of the tendency to 
create bloes and cliques and sectional interests the skeleton of 
our two-party system still stands. 

We now entering upon a great national political cam- 
paign, in which the citizenship must choose which of the two 
major parties will be intrusted with the responsibility of 
carrying on our Government, so far as the legislative branch 
is concerned. 

What is the program of the Democratic Party? 

I gladly recognize the honorable history of the Democratic 
Party. It is our oldest political organization. It has had great 
men among its leaders. It counts within its ranks numbers of 
our noblest and best citizens. But the program offered by its 
leaders for solving the vast and complicated problems of our 
national life at the present time seems absolutely frivolous and 
intellectually barren, with no really constructive idea. 

Judging from the daily outgivings of its official leaders, the 
Democratic policy in this campaign consists 
least—of these absurd negatives: 

First. Our country, as a whole, is in a state bordering upon 
economic ruin, which sad condition has been brought about by 
Republican wickedness and inefficiency in office, and especially 
by that supreme iniquity, the Republican tariff. 

And this in face of the fact that the Republican tariff is the 
sole governmental wall of safety between the starveling wage 
levels of the rest of the world and our American economic fabric, 
which is keyed to an American standard of living. 

It seems useless to point out that our national income has 
trebled since 1909—reaching the enormous total of $90,600,000,- 
000 a year ago—that seven-eighths of the national income goes 
to the masses who earn less than $5,000 a year; that we have 
now, in spite of temporary depression and unemployment, the 
widest distribution of wealth and the highest level of comfort 
ever achieved by any society since time began. 

Second. To quote the chaste and restrained language of the 
Houston platform, the official leadership of the Democratic 
Party professes to believe that the whole official administration 
under Republican rule has become saturated with dishonesty 
and the watchword of the day should be, “ Turn the rascals out.” 
Which reminds one of the signs in front of a city store: “ Do 
not go elsewhere to be cheated—come in here.” [Laughter.] 

And third, President Hoover, his advisers, and the party he 
leads are hopelessly incompetent and his administration during 
its first year has done absolutely nothing—or if it has done 
anything, it has done the wrong thing in the wrong way. Again 
in the language of the Houston platform— 

This 
country. 


are 


is the appeal of the Democratic Party to the people of the 


Gentlemen, I say that for any political party to come before 
the American people with so puerile and feeble a program con- 
stitutes a national calamity, and I can not understand why, with 
the brains and character and quality and history that lie back 
of the great Democratic Party in this country, its intellectual 
processes should have frazzled out to such a series of meaning- 
less negatives. 


for the present, at | 
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Mrs. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. I will be pleased to yield to my 
friend from my home State. 

Mrs. NORTON. What does the gentleman think of the pres- 
ent senatorial fight in his own party on the other side of the 
Capitol? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. I do not know just the particular 
fight. They bave so many over there, which one does the 
gentlewoman mean? 

Mrs. NORTON. Suppose the gentleman tells us about the 
Pennsylvania fight. What does the gentleman think of that? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. I do not live in Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Norton. I have troubles enough in New Jersey. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentlenran now yield to me? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. No; I yield to the fairer sex, 
but not to mere men. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mrs. NORTON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Now, what is the Republican 
answer to all this? I wish I could take flight and wing myself 
into the seventh heaven of satisfaction over all our proposals, 
but I can not. 

I have lived long enough to know that human nature is pretty 
frail no matter what its political label may be, but on the whole 
I think at the present time we Republicans have a program that 
is worthy of the attention and confidence of the American peo- 
ple; but, ladies and gentlemen, I am equally convinced that we 
have got to get rid of the intellectual graveclothes that have 
wrapped themselves around us in both parties and face the new, 
tremendous, challenging realities of this world age if we are 
going to serve the American people as political parties ought to 
serve. [Applause.] r 

In all my canrpaigns, as the lady from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Norton} well knows, I refrain entirely from personal criticism 
of Democrats, whatever I may think of their political program, 
because my belief is that when you scratch the surface and get 
under these political differences you find both Democrats and 
Republicans to be Americans first of all, and it is American- 
minded people we must put on guard. 

Under the leadership of our great President the Republican 
Party has now in actual operation a constructive, practical 
policy for helping the American people to solve the vital and 
difficult problems that confront them in this world age. This 
policy begins with frank recognition of the fact that our chief 
domestic econouric problems are vitally related to world eco- 
nomic conditions and forces. We have an excess productive ca- 
pacity in both industry and agriculture of around 25 per cent. 
We must find foreign markets to absorb this excess at profit- 
able prices. Foreign peoples can not buy our excess products 
unless they are prosperous. 

In facing this world problem the basic Republican principle 
is that world peace is the foundation of world prosperity. The 
Kellogg peace pact and the movement for international dis- 
armament are practical applications of this principle under Re- 
publican leadership. 

The Republican Party stands, as it always has, for a tariff 
to protect both agriculture and industry, and we do not believe 
in the coalition doctrine that the way to aid agriculture is to 
injure industry. 

The Republican policy, under Mr. Hoover’s leadership, seeks 
to enlist all resources of science and research and the best 
brains of labor, finance, industry, agriculture, education, and 
religion to cooperate with Government in safeguarding and ad- 
vancing the best interests of the whole country. 

The Republican Party is acting upon the conviction that 
there must be developed a new world standard of economic 
comfort for the masses of men, and that this, in the long run, 
must be the American standard. 

Hither the rest of the world is coming up to our level or we 
must sink down to theirs. We can neither live nor die unto 
ourselves. We can not forever remain an island of prosperity 
in an ocean of adversity. Our problem is to keep our present 
American standard and go on to better things. 

While these are general considerations, they are as practical 
in their effects upon human life as are the effects of climate 
upon fruits and plants. 

Our country stands to-day face to face with the most search- 
ing test in our whole history. We have the brains and character 
and money and machinery to meet this test. We need only the 
vision and united constructive leadership of the best men and 
women in all parties to hold all that we have achieved and to 
go on to more glorious triumphs over poverty and distress, not 
only here but throughout the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
When this country is confronted with a common foe, like com- 
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munism, does not the gentleman believe that the Democratic 
Party will stand fast with the Republican Party and oppose it? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Yes; that is exactly what I 
think and what I want—the Democratic and Republican Parties 
to forget the secondary graveclothes conditions which separate 
them and get together in the interest of all the people of our 
common country and of all the world. [Applause.] 

JUDGE HENRY B. ANDERSON 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AcKeRMAN). Under the 
order of the House, the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. FisHer] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, in the 
brief statement made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] on Wetlnesday last, on page 5105 of the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp, and the charges made in House Resolution 184 
against Judge Harry B. Anderson, district judge for the western 
district of Tennessee, it is evident 
anonymous letters and from unreliable sources. 

It is understood by everyone that the present administration, 
particularly through the Attorney General, is making active ef- 
forts to enforce all laws. In the enforcement of laws the in 
tegrity of the presiding judge and the cooperation of the officers 
of the courts are vital to the su¢cessful prosecution of violators 
of the laws. The Federal judges are selected with great care 
after investigations have been made by the Department of Jus- 
tice. These judges, as a rule, have the respect and confidence 


of our people, and before charges of misconduct are made a most | 
careful investigation should be made to see that there is sound 


proof available and that the origin is not in the antagonistic 
spirit, arising from a hostile persona! feeling or from violators 
of the law who have been in court and given deserved punish- 
ment. 


It is well known that there has been friction between the 


United States district attorney and Judge Anderson and that | 


there have been activities from the same group which unsuccess- 
fully assaulted the judge to prevent his confirmation in 1925. 

The spirit in which the judge meets these charges is shown 
in this telegram: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 15, 1939. 
Hon, Hunerr F. Fisner, 

House of Representatives: 

Please say for chairman of the House Judiciary Committee 
that I earnestly request the appointment of an impartial committee to 
meet in Memphis te investigate the charges that have been preferred 
against me. After this committee has heard the sworn testimony of wit- 
nesses in refutation of the anonymous communications against me, I am 
confident of being absolutely vindicated. 


me to 


Harry B. ANDERSON. 


Judge Anderson is a native of Michigan, but his family early 
in his life moved to Memphis. His father was for many years 
one of the outstanding business men of our city. 
son, the judge, are Republicans. I have known Judge Anderson 
for 25 years. His college education was followed by the study 
of law at one of our great universities, and one of his teachers 
is now 2 member of the United States Supreme Court. 

He and his family have an enviable place in the social life of 
our city. 
Association, and because of his combining business experiences 
with the law he was elected president of our chamber of com- 
merce. 

In 1917, upon the declaration of war, notwithstanding the fact 
that he had a family, with four children, he enlisted in the 
Army and was sent to France, where he served with distinction 
and was promoted to the rank of Meutenant colonel. In 1925 he 
was nominated for district judge and soon there was an attempt 
made to block his confirmation. This opposition was repre- 
sented by the late W. F. Zumbrum, the attorney for the Ku-Klux 
Klan, who made efforts for two weeks to prove a lot of hazy 
charges, but finally abandoned the attempt and he was imme- 
diately confirmed. 

His record as a judge since 1925 has been approved by the 
lawyers who practice in his court. The Circuit Court of Ap 
peals of the Sixth Judicial Circuit rarely reverse his decisions. 

When these charges were made against Judge Anderson I 
asked Albert G. Riley, a lawyer of Memphis, Tenn., who was 
familiar with these charges, to write me a statement setting 
forth an explanation, which he did: 

Your letter of March 13 just came in, and I appreciate it, as well as 
the inclosures. I knew that you would become active in the matter 
at once, 

Most of the facts you already know if you can recall them. I think 
I went over each charge with you last fall. Since that time, however, 
the Department of Justice sent down a corps of investigators, and Harry 
King advises me that at times there were as many as nine investigators 
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had 


|} mind. 


He and his | 


He was at one time president of the Tennessee Bar | 


| Cohen himself. 





ool 


here. They audited, checked, and investigated each bankruptcy case for 
the last 10 years. They did not confine their investigation to the 
records but went out into the body of the county and interviewed pur- 
chasers of stock, attempting to make them exhibit to them the canceled 
checks. They did everything in their power to dig up corruption, 
whether they had any basis to work on or not. King advises me that 
Cage told him that he was going to put the whole bunch in the peni 
tentiary. As a result of it all they learned that C. H. Elliotte had 
been delinquent in making his settlements and by an order of Judge 
Anderson required him to close up his cases and account for his money 
Phillips filed a motion to remove Elliotte as trustee in one case. A 
check given to the Government for income tax was returned by the bank 
for insufficient funds. At this time the estate had been administered, 
all checks issued, and there was nothing further to be done in the case 
except to obtain the trustee's youchers. Elliotte stated that it was an 
error on the part of the bank, but paid the check to the Government 

It appears now that these investigators also investigated the entire 
records of the district court, covering all of the court’s jurisdiction and 
every case. 

Of course, we do not know what specific charges have been made to 
the Department of Justice, except those that are obtained through the 
La Guardia resolution and the newspapers. Harry record 
is an book, and every act that may have been investigated 
unfavorably reported upon can be fully and frankly explained. It seems 
almost ridiculous to criticize the judge's conduct in regard to narcotic 
That violation that 
and imposed the most severe penalties for. 

The commissioner usually fixed the bail bond in the sum of $10,000 
and it is my opinion that with knowledge would testify that 
the judge’s handling of this class of law violation has greatly reduced 
amount of that have the 
that narcotic fear 
instances 


Anderson's 


open and 


cases. is one class of law he thoroughly despised 


those 


narcotics been illegally handled in 


violators 


dis 
the 
explain 


trict Everyone knows 
court Until specific 
the resolution in regard to the amount of bail fixed when persons 
failed to and defaulted. You may be sure that whatever the 
judge did in any particular case was done wholly within the law and 
his own conception of justice in the particular case. 

The resolution in probation is likewise most unjust. I 
know of several cases, and I am sure other persons in authority know 
of dozens of cases, in which the judge probated defendants that have 
caused such defendants to make a new start on the road to redemption. 
In my opinion he has used the probation statute wisely and for the 
purposes for which it was made a Federal statute. Certainly there 
is no charge of corruption in this respect, and if any errors have been 
made they are no more than any human being would make when he 
hundreds and thousands of problems to correctly This 
charge almost seems to be baseless, and I can not imagine what is in 
Certainly there has been no criticism in this district by lawyers 
or laymen in regard to such conduct. 

As to bail bonds: When a bail bond is defaulted the law vests in the 
judge complete discretion as to what should be under the cir 
cumstances, and in every case, upon an understanding of the facts, it 
will be shown that Judge Anderson followed the dictates of his mind 
and conscience. 

In regard to the American bank: The bank was thought to be per- 


thoroughly 


are brought up one can not 


appear 


regard to 


solve 


done 


fectly solvent and had enjoyed an enviable reputation for many years 


under Mr. Harry Cohen as a strong, sturdy, and well-managed bank. It 
is true that Judge Anderson's father had a loan at that bank, just as 
he bad loans at the Bank of Commerce and the Union and Planters, 
which latter banks were designated .Jepositories for Federal funds. No 


| one understands why the judge should be criticized for the loan of money 


made at the bank by his father. 
amazement of the entire 


It is true that the bank failed, to the 
community and to the amazement of Mr. 
There is no information in regard to any loss to 
bankrupt estates, as insinuated by the resolution. Every depository 
is required to put up a statutory bond, and there has not been any loss 
in the district to bankruptcy estates by bank failures. 

Any charge that may have been made as to favoritism can be thor- 
oughly explained, and it is entirely a creature of imagination, born of 
personal enmity. Doubtless the judge may be called upon to make clear 
a few particular incidents. There just is no foundation in fact for any 
such charge, and those that know the facts know that he is thoroughly 
impartial in the conduct of his court among all defendants and the 
members of the bar. Some of his good friends have had their clients 
receive pretty severe treatment, just because the client deserved it 

There is a newspaper charge about padding vouchers. You will 
that it is a single instance, involving a very small amount of money 
I do not know the facts in connection with the incident and have rx 
frained from going into it at this time so as not to worry anyone with 
details until a specific charge is made. The judge has paid out of his 
own pocket hundreds of dollars in conducting his judicial duties, just 
because he has not been able to meet expenses in New York, Cincinnati, 
and other points on $10 a day, living as a Federal judge should live 

There is some charge about the court messenger’s monthly pay. There 
is absolutely no basis in fact for it, and all facts must come from this 
negro messenger, whe would not hesitate to say anything to serve his 


note 
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in conn 
had to dis 


ction with it. TI hear that he is a former felon and the 

harge hir We all know that negroes drawing their 

are always out of funds before the end of the month. 

He even bought a couple of 

Iped him out on No doubt the messenger 

‘ount and at every pay day the negro 

the judge I that he 

ry or from the marshal, just 

This character 
vicious, and I 


t month 


to the judg: 


understand 
secret 
of charge based on a 
» no doubt but the 
vill show just about the way I have given them. 
will recall that I told you that the 
remarkably sound. In 


judge's record in his decisions 
ill the cases on appeal I think he has 
times, and in some of reversals his 
I know that the judges think highly 
district court decisions. Judge Anderson 
in a broad, fine way, and no one, neither 
have really made any criticism of his decisions. He 
is broad, human, and has an uncanny ability to get a quick insight into 
itigated questions Particularly is he quick to understand the guilt or 
innocence of defendants in a criminal case, and he then acts according 

nt and his conscience He has handed out justice, tem- 

recy, and in this administration I know of my own knowl- 

confirmed 


versed four or five those 


ion has only been modified 
m personally and for his 
has been metir 


out justice 


laymen or lawyer 


and notorious bootleggers 
to the 


have not reengaged 


ss, owing punishment the judge imposed. 


nderson may have made errors, as I have stated, but no one 


except a | biased enemy would attach any evil doing or corrup- 


ilpably 
tion to his 


acts 


It would be a fine 


thing if at the proper time you could speak to the 
the floor, because you know the judge, and you may be 
that he has done no corrupt thing, nothing that the Senate 
would impeach him for, and I believe that if it should go to findings of 
articles of hment by the House that they would be boiled down 
to one or two matters, but the judge could easily explain them and they 
would fade away as the mist. If the committee should make a personal 
investigation of the charges prior to the findings of articles it is my 
candid Judgment that no articles would be found. 
Cordially yours, 


resolution on 


assured 


impea 


ALBERT G. RILEY. 


The Memphis Post, No. 1, of the American Legion, adopted 
the following resolution to show their attitude toward this 
assault: 


LEGION BACKS ANDERSON-——ADOPTS RESOLUTION 


PRIVATE LIFD OF JUDGE 


INDORSING PUBLIC AND 


Unqualified indorsement of both the public and private life of Judge 
Anderson, coupled with an expression of confidence in his character and 
ability, were carried in the resolutions which were unanimously adopted 
by Memphis Post, No. 1, American Legion, Thursday night. 

The document reads: 

“ Whereas the public press has carried news articles from Washing- 
ton, D. C., stating that certain charges will be made against Judge 
Harry B. Anderson, judge of the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Tennessee; and 

“ Whereas Judge Harry B. Anderson is a member of Memphis Post, 
No. 1, of the American Legion, and is an ex-soldier with an enviable war 
record; and 

“Whereas it has been our observation that Judge Anderson has con- 
ducted himself beyond reproach both in private and public life, and in 
the conduct of his court he has always tempered justice with mercy 
where justified; and 

‘Whereas by reason of his record, both in public and private official 
life, he has endeared himself to us and is a credit to the American 
Legion, to his profession, to the city of Memphis, and State of Tennessee ; 
and 

“Whereas we have utmost confidence in his integrity and character, 
both as a judge and as a citizen: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Memphis Tost, No. 1, of the American Legion, That we 
hereby express our sincere confidence in the unimpeachable character 
and integrity of Judge Harry B. Anderson, judge of the United States 
District Court for the Western District of Tennessee; be it further 

“ Resolved by the Memphis Post, No. 1, of the American Legion, That 
a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to Judge Harry B. Anderson, 
and a copy of the newspapers published in Memphis, Tenn. ; be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
of this organization.” 


The Commercial Appeal of Memphis had on its editorial page 
on March 18 the following splendid review of Judge Anderson’s 
work on the Federal bench: 


GOOD CITIZEN AND A GOOD JUDGE 
Judge Harry Anderson enjoys the respect and confidence of this com- 
munity, He has as many friends as any man in Memphis. 
He has never been guilty of an unkind or ungenerous act. 
harmed a human being. 
His every impulse is to be charitable and generous. 


He never 
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He carried to the bench a compassion for human 
sympathy for the weakness of his fellow man. 

He is a human judge who has never assumed the role of infallible 
justice. 

Hie realizes that he is liable to error, and has been careful to see that 
his errors were on the side of mercy. 

A Federal judge possesses arbitrary powers. Instead of being arbi- 
trarily tyrannical, he bas been arbitrarily merciful. 

It may be out of line with judicial authority to consider the poor 
and destitute family in determining the penalty for a half-pint offender, 
but Judge Anderson has looked beyond the prisoner at the bar to the 
consequence of long-term imprisonment on the innocent and unoffending. 
If this be judicial error, he is guilty, and the public applauds him 
for it. 

Perhaps there are irregularities in the different departments of the 
court, but it can not be said that Judge Anderson has failed to 
maintain the dignity of the court and the respect and confidence of the 
public. 

We know him as a splendid citizen and a good judge. It will be 
difficult to convince any unprejudiced individual to the contrary. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I crave the indulgence of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BAcHAracu], who is to be 
recognized next. I ask unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for five minutes. 

Mr. PARKER. I shall have to object to 
that I want to get up and conclude to-day. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman 
minutes? 

Mr. PARKER. I will not object to three minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee makes a most temperate defense of his 
friend, Judge Anderson. I admire him for it. I am sure the 
gentleman from Tennessee can not classify me as one of his 
enemies, because I know nothing of the political situation in 
Memphis. But the various apologies and explanations made by 
the gentleman from Tennessee would indicate that Judge Ander- 
son would welcome an investigation. 

All I have done to date is to take the information which has 
been coming to me for the past 10 months. I have been waiting 
patiently for the Department of Justice to act. I introduced a 
resolution asking the Department of Justice to submit all of the 
information it has to the Committee on the Judiciary. As the 
gentleman from Tennessee stated, these rumors, this gossip, if 
you please, has been going on for six months. It is in the 
interest of the Federal courts that when there are such charges 
and such accusations we should proceed with a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

If the judge is absolutely innocent, as the gentleman from 
Tennessee suggests, I would be the first to say that no further 
action is necessary. If he is guilty, I shall do all within my 
power to carry out my constitutional duty as a Member of this 
House. 

I am one who does not believe in the infallibility of Federal 
judges. When I have information concerning the misconduct 
of any judge, I am going to bring it to the attention of the 
House and the country. 


frailty and a 


that. I have a bill 


let me have three 


TAX REFUNDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Bacua- 
RACH] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, on Friday last the gentleman from Texas arose in this 
House and in his usual likable manner and without any too 
great regard for the facts proceeded to castigate the Treasury 
Department and the Republican members of the joint com- 
mittee on taxation on the subject of tax refunds in general 
but with particular reference to the refund of $33,000,000 to 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

Before I proceed further I want to direct your attention and 
the attention of the country to the membership of this joint 
committee. Now, who are the great men and from what States 
do they come who represent the Democratic Party on that com- 
mittee? Why, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], whose 
State pays 1% per cent of the Federal corporation tax; the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and ,the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier], whose State pays 0.1 of 1 
per cent of the corporation tax; and the Senator from North 
‘arolina [Mr. Simmons], whose State pays 144 per cent of the 
corporation tax. 
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I have observed that when the Democratic Party looks for a 
presidential candidate it goes to the States of New Jersey; New 
York, Ohio, and West Virginia, not to the State of Texas, not to 
the State of North Carolina, not to the State of Mississippi, 
where in the last election there were less votes cast in all of the 
eight congressional districts combined than were cast in my 
own congressional district. The great State of New York, the 
largest taxpaying State in the Union, with a representation of 
22 Democratic Members in the House and 2 United States Sen- 
ators, has no representation on this joint committee. 

Of course, we Members of the House who have been here for 
some time know that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
has a particular antipathy for the Secretary of the Treasury 
and for any recommendation that comes from him or his de- 
partment. As a result of this, his dislike even for the name 
of “Andy” has become so fixed in his consciousness that he 
actually refuses to listen in on the nightly broadcast of “Amos 
’n’ Andy.” [Laughter.] 

In the course of his remarks the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GARNER] stressed the fact that during the hearing on the 
matter of this refund to the Steel Corporation there was only 
one Republican member of the joint committee present, and to 
emphasize this his colleague from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier] 
interrupted him to make this observation: 


Mr. Coutrer. The Joint Committee on Internal Revenue is composed 
of five Members of the House and five Members of the Senate, and it is 
empowered to scrutinize these refunds. I want to ask the gentleman 
if he does not recall that during the entire time of the hearings there 
was not present a single member on the majority side of the other body, 
and during at least 85 or 90 per cent of the hearings—which were held 
to pass on a refund of $33,000,000 to the greatest taxpayer in the 
United States—there was only one member of the majority present, and 
now, as a boast to ourselves, I would like the Recorp to show that the 
gentleman from Texas and myself were present during the entire hear- 
ings. Am I not right in my statement? 


To which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] replied: 
The gentleman is correct. 


Now, what are the facts and circumstances surrounding that 
particular meeting of the joint committee? On Wednesday, 
March 5, not on Saturday, March 8, as stated by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner], the chairman by personal letter to 
each member of the committee called for a meeting of the com- 
mittee on Tuesday, March 11, and at the same time transmitted 
to each member of the committee a preliminary report on the 
Steel Co.’s case, prepared by Mr. Parker, chief of staff. The 
committee members therefore had six days prior to the meeting 
in which to go over the record and acquaint themselves with 
the facts. 

If the gentleman from Texas did not give any attention to the 
letter from the chairman and the report which accompanied it 
until the 8th of March, apparently he has been a little lax in his 
duties, for the letter and report were delivered to his office by 
special messenger on the 5th. 

Of course, I do not need to remind the Members of the House 
that on Saturday, March 8, the country received the sad news 
of the death of one of its most distinguished citizens, the former 
Chief Justice and President of the United States, William 
Howard Taft. 

So that when the joint committee met in the office of Chair- 
man HAW Ley at 10 o’clock on Tuesday, March 11, within a dis 
tance of about 500 feet the body of the former President and late 
Chief Justice of the United States, was resting in the rotunda of 
the Capitol, in order that the people, of whom he was so greatly 
beloved, might have a last opportunity to view his body and pay 
their respect. 

The House and Senate adjourned on Monday until Wednesday 
as a mark of respect, and as a further tribute, the President 
ordered the several departments closed at noon and practically 
all business in the city was suspended at the hour of the funeral. 
I am not certain, but I think that I am safe in saying that the 
joint committee was the only committee of the Congress that was 
in session on that day. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLizer] mentioned 
the fact that there was not a single member of the majority 
side of the joint committee from the other body present at 
the meeting on March 11, and I merely want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that Senator Smoor and Senator WATSON were 
members of the funeral party on the part of the Senate, and, of 
course, Senator Reep is in Europe and could not be present. I 
might also state that both the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Coriter] 
were members of the funeral committee on the part of the 
House. 
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When we met on that day I suggested to the chairman that 
it would be proper for the committee to adjourn its meeting out 
of respect to the memory of Mr. Taft, but he stated that he 
thought the meeting would last only a very short time, and for 
that reason we should go on with it. I told him that so far as 
I was personally concerned, under the circumstances, I would 
not remain at the meeting for more than an hour, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] also stated that he 
would leave before 11 o'clock. When it was time for me to leave 
I stated to the chairman that I approved of the refund, and he 
could so record me. Senator Harrison stated to the chairman 
that Senator StmmoNs could not be present on account of his 
state of health, but had given him authority to cast his vote. 

On the following day, March 12, the joint committee met again, 
and at that. meeting there were present the chairman [Mr. 
HAWLEY], the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GaRNer], and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier]. I was out of the city because 
of a previous engagement and could not attend. The Senators 
on the committee, of course, were very much taken up with the 
tariff bill and could not be present. 

It is true that I was not present at that meeting, because I 
had asked the chairman of the committee to excuse me. It was 
necessary for me—and it is frequently necessary, having a dis- 
trict within three hours and a half of Washington—to be ocea 
sionally at home to consult with my constituents. Of course, if 
I were situated as are the gentleman from Mississippi and the 
gentleman from Texas, with a constituency at a great distance 
from the city of Washington, I realize it would be quite difficult 
for me to visit my district as often as I do. It is true, as I 
say, that they did meet with the committee on that day. It is 
also true that I did ask the chairman of the committee to 
excuse me. 

Now, although much has been made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER] about the absence of the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee when this refund was agreed upon, there 
is really nothing in that to be concerned about, and there was 
absolutely no reason why there should have been any prolonged 
discussion on the subject. 

What are the facts about this refund to the United States 
Steel Corporation? If I may have it, I want the close attention 
of the Members of the House. 

This refund covers the years 1918, 1919, and 1920. Most of 
you will remember that in 1928 we made a refund covering the 
year 1917 to this same corporation. The same state of facts 
that were considered for the year 1917 were involved in the 
settlement for the years 1918 to 1920, inclusive, covered by 
this refund. 

A very intensive audit by the Internal Revenue Bureau 
covering this return has been going on for the past six years, 
and the result of that audit has been under investigation by the 
committee’s chief of staff, with five additional experts for the 
past 35 days. This same staff had previously investigated the 
1917 refund for six weeks ; moreover, it so happens that the chief 
of our staff had previously studied the amortization claims of 
the taxpayer, and the report on this examination covered 216 
printed pages of a former select Senate committee report. 

It was of no surprise to these experts nor to the members of 
tka joint committee that there would be a refund of these pro- 
portions due to the Steel Co. for the years 1918 to 1920. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Parker, the chief of staff, in his letter to 
the chairman of the joint committee, transmitting his prelimi- 
nary report, stated as follows: 


It will be recalled that the joint committee met in December, 
to consider a refund to this same corporation for the taxablk 
in the total sum, including interest, of $25,856,361.14. At that time a 
refund for the years 1918 to 1920 was predicted which was of the 
approximate magnitude of the refund now in fact proposed. 


1928 


year 1917 


So you will see that as far back as December, 1928, the joint 
committee had notice from its chief expert that 
probably be a considerable refund due the Steel Co. on the same 
state of facts for the years 1918 to 1920, and it is worthy of note 
to point out to you that the two amounts so closely approximate 
each other. 


there would 


The Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation was 
created under the act of 1926 for the purpose of investigating 
all refunds allowed to taxpayers by the Treasury Department. 
Mr. Parker, the chief of staff of the committee’s experts, was 
formerly the chief investigator for the select committee of the 
Senate, headed by Senator Couzens, of Michigan, which made a 
very thorough investigation of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
and its methods of making refunds, and so forth. Of course, 
Mr. Parker is supposed to be neutral in rendering his reports, 
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but from my knowledge of his work and his previous experi- 
ence I would hazard the guess that if he had any bias what- 
soever in the matter, it would not be on the side of the Steel Co. 

The able minority leader did not state all the facts which 
are necessary in properly considering the subject which was 
before the joint committee, with the result that a very imperfect 
picture of the true situation has been placed before the House 
by the remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

It seems fitting therefore to supply some of the most important 
facts which were omitted from the discussion on Friday. In 
the first place, consider the refund to the United States Steel 
Corporation. This corporation is composed of approximately 
195 corporations which report and pay their taxes as a unit. 
If the refund of $33,000,000 had been returned to each corpo- 
ration, we would have an average refund per corporation of 
only $170,000, a sum which would cause no comment, 

It is also absolutely essential in considering this refund to 


keep in mind the magnitude of the taxes paid by this group of | 


corporations. For the three years 1918, 1919, and 1920, which 
are the years for which the refund is made, the Steel Corpora- 
tion paid the enormous sum of $3 59,986 in taxes. 
amount $21,555,358 is now being refunded, leaving a final net 
tax collected of $311,804,628. Thus it can be seen that the tax 
adjustment is less than 7 per cent. It is true that in addition to 
he $21,000,000 of principal refunded there is also paid to the 
corporation $12,000,000 in interest. As to the interest, two facts 
should be noted: First, the Government has had the use of the 
money for 10 years, and, second, the Steel Corporation will be 


taxable on this interest in its 1980 return and will pay a tax | 


thereon of approximately a million and a half dollars. 

The original tax reported by 
years 1918, 1919, and 1920 amounted to $303,936,509. The final 
tax collected is nearly $8,000,000 more than this original figure. 
If it were not for the fact that additional assessments of some 
$29,000,000 were made and paid by the corporation, the Govern- 
ment would now be collecting $8,000,000 from the corporation 
instead of refunding $21,000,000. 

The policy of the Steel Corporation was to pay all additional 
assessments, regardless of their inaccuracy. In fact, in making 
these particular additional assessments the department knew 
that they were using tentative figures, but considered the assess- 
ments necessary to protect the interests of the Government. 

In view of the fact that it has taken years for the courts to 


even purtly define our complicated income tax act, it does not | 


seem at all surprising that adjustments of 7 per cent will be 
necessary, as in this case. In fact, it will be noted from the 
refund report now being considered by the joint committee that 
tax adjustments are sometimes necessary to the extent of 80 per 
cent of the original amount returned. 

When the magnitude of the tax paid by the corporation is 
kept in mind, together with the numerous changes put on the 
interpretation of the law by the courts and the fact that tenta- 
tive and inaccurate additional taxes have been assessed and 
paid, I can see no reason for suspecting that the refund to the 
Steel Corporation is not entirely just and proper. 

The second subject discussed by the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. GARNER] was in regard to tax refunds in general. The 
first thing he worries about is the large amount of refunds to 
persons in Pennsylvania. He forgets that refunds are bound 
to be somewhat proportionate to the amount of tax paid. The 
State of Pennsylvania in 1927 paid about 10 per cent of the 
total corporation tax, and that does not include the tax of the 
Steel Corporation, which has its main office in New York. The 
States of Pennsylvania and New York together pay about 40 
per cent of the total corporation tax. The State of Texas, as I 
stated previously, pays only 114 per cent of the total corporation 
tax. It is perfectly obvious that the larger amount of refunds 
will go to those States that pay a big tax, not to those who 
pay a small tax. 

I read in a newspaper, after Mr. GARNER’s speech, in reply to 
an inquiry whether there had been refunds in certain States 
like the States of Texaa and Oklahoma, it was stated that there 
was ho oil company in the State of Texas to which a refund 
was made. I want to call your special attention to that, for I 
note in this year’s report on refunds that the United North & 
South Oil Co., of Luling, Tex., received a refund of $293,604, 
which represented a reduction of almost 88 per cent of the 
total tax assessed. Relatively, which looks worse, an 88 per 
cent reduction to the Texas concern or a 7 per cent reduction 
to the United States Steel Corporation? Of course, I do not 
make any criticism of this 88 per cent reduction, because I have 
confidence in the department and in the staff of our joint com- 
mittee. I know also that I yoice the sentiment of the gentle 
man from Texas that he has confidence, too, in their integrity. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr, GARNER] also worries about a 
refund to the Baldwin Locomotive Works because it covers the 


Of this | 


the Steel Corporation for the | 


| prepared in the Treasury Department. 
| but the language in the part that he read runs along just as 
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years 1912 to 1922. He seems to think that the years 1912 to 
1917, -at least, should be barred on account of the statute of 
limitations. Yet he must know that Congress itself is respon- 
sible for this situation, for by enacting section 252 of the 
revenue act of 1921, under certain circumstances all income-tax 
years are made subject to correction regardless of the statute 
of limitations. 

In conclusion, I must confess that any general criticism of 
the refund situation seems out of place at this time. The re- 
port on refunds for the whole calendar year 1929 is in the 
hands of the Joint Committee on Taxation and is summed up 
by Mr. Parker, chief of its staff, as follows: 

1. The rate of overassessment has decreased 58 per cent for the 
calendar year 1929, over the rate for the preceding 7-month period. 

2. No serious question can be raised as to the propriety of the 
allowances consummated. 


3. The department has cooperated in every way with the staff and 


| is making a review of two cases where certain questions were raised. 


In view of the fact that the staff of the committee has not 
been afraid to offer constructive criticisms of the department in 
the past, I give great weight to the statements made by Mr. 
PARKER, und am convinced that the general situation in regard 
to tax refunds is satisfactory, [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ACKERMAN). The time of 
the gentleman from New Jersey has expired. Under the special 
order the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER]. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 20 minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I expected to get some informa- 
tion from the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BacHaracn]. 
That is the reason I asked for a little time, in order to make 
reply. But outside of the demonstration of the fact that he has 
the same idea concerning the Southern States, especially Missis- 
sippi and Texas, as Pennsylvanians have about the Western 
States—that is to say, that they are somewhat backward and 
should have no voice on committees—I have received from his 
address no information on the question of the refund of taxes. 

Evidently the gentleman from New Jersey has had a con- 
sultation with Uncle Andy and Brother Ogden. The written 
portion of his address sounds as though it might have been 
I do not say so direct, 


the language used by the Secretary of the Treasury in his reply 
appearing in Sunday’s papers. I can only infer it from that 
circumstance, that it is the language used by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in his reply. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BACHARACH. So far as I am personally concerned, or 
so far as I know, I have not been to the Treasury Department 
or consulted them. 

Mr. GARNER. Then you must have a very apt clerk. 
gratulate you on having a good clerk. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen of the House, nothing that the gentleman from 
New Jersey can say and nothing that the Treasury Department 
ean say takes away the outstanding facts concerning this tax 
refund; and the chief fact is that one taxpayer of this Nation, 
the United States Steel Corporation, gets a refund over a 
period of four years of $98,000,000. That is the most efficient 
corporation in the world—the United States Steel Corporation. 
It does not take away from the fact that last Saturday the 
Treasury Department sent the Steel Corporation a check more 
than one hundred thousand times greater than the average 
taxpayer of the United States pays. Think of it! With over 
2,000,000 taxpayers. From over 1,800,000 returns of taxpayers 
the Government collected $2,000,000 less than they refunded to 
one single taxpayer—the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. BACHARACH. It did not include the amount paid by 
the United States Steel Corporation in additional taxes. 

Mr. GARNER. If you go back a year ago, you will find that 
I showed the reduction of their first rendition. They got a final 
reduction in that first rendition of more than $32,000,000. The 
return was frankly made. Nobody coerced them into making 
it. They ought to have good bookkeepers. Do you suppose that 
that vast corporation, composed of about 190 subsidiary cor- 
porations under one head, was not able to make an accurate 
report? 

I do not want to criticize the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. BacHARAcH] with reference to his duties on that commit- 


I con- 
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tee, and the only reference made to it was when my friend 
from Mississippi [Mr. Cotiier) referred to it only for one pur- 
pose, and that was with reference to the joint committee, con- 
trolled by six Republicans as against four Democrats, that they 
did not look into these matters and never intended to look into 
these matters. 

It was all a formality. There was no occasion for the gentle- 
man from New Jersey not to remain in Atlantic City. It would 
have been the same if he had been here and if the gentleman 
from Massachusetts had been here. Mr. Haw Ley knew he could 
depend on his vote and on Mr. Treapway’s vote. So you both 
left your proxies with him. I venture the assertion that before 
we met you never read the report. 

Mr. BACHARACH. In your statement of last Friday con- 


cerning the Ways and Means Committee you said you had | 


received the report. 

Mr. GARNER. I made the statement I received it on the 
8th, and I received it on the 5th. I made that mistake. Did you 
read this report in full? 

Mr. BACHARACH. I read it pretty much in full. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; you read it pretty much in full! 
[Laughter.] It was not necessary, I repeat, for you to be there, 
because it was a mere formality, for Mr. HAWLEY knew you 
were going to O. K. this transaction. Only one Republican on 
that committee failed last year to report this, and that man, a 
Senator, is in Europe now. He declined last year to vote to 
approve it. 

Everybody knew you were going to approve it. You merely 
made a gesture; that was all. It makes no difference what 
they send down here or what Uncle Andy tells you to do, you 
will do it. But I will say that the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. BAacHARACcH] is not quite as obedient a child as the other 
two Members. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BACHARACH. I thank the gentleman for that. 

Mr. GARNER. I was surprised when my genial friend took 
it upon himself to answer for the Treasury Department to-day. 
I notified my bombastic friend from Massachusetts |[Mr. Treap- 
WwAy] [laughter] that I was going to talk about this mattter, 


and I expected him to reply; because, as‘I understand it, you | pe interesting to you gentlemen—$2,5 
| Kodak Co. 
I have drawn the inference from what I | 


look upon him as your leader in all taxation matters on your 
side of the House. 
have heard that the Republican organization looks upon the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TreapwAy] in that way. 
The fact that he cut an intestine some weeks ago might keep 
him off the floor for some time. I would think you would 


keep him off the floor in view of the fact that he ruined the | 


administration’s version of the loss of the election in the second 
Massachusetts district. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the only case. 
the Treasury Department is doing. I requested the chairman 
of the committee to permit the secretary of the joint committee 
to send me a list of these abatements and refunds as they came 
in. 
other things is an abatement made on the 14th of March, to 
John D. Rockefeller, of New York, $356,378.32, refund for taxes 
paid in 1917. 

Heretofore I have not called anything to your attention 
except corporations, where there was some difficulty in arriving 
at the amortization, or interlocking companies. But now we 
have one individual taxpayer. And it has taken 10 or 12 years 
to find out what Mr. Rockefeller owed the Government. 


I wonder how much they amortized the old man in making | 


this calculation ; $356,000 from the 1917 taxes. That old fellow 
permitted Uncle Andy Mellon to keep that for 12 years without 
giving it up. Gentlemen, do you know how much money that is? 
I understand he has quit giving 
Buffalo nickels now. That is more Buffalo nickels than he 
could give away in the balance of his life if he lived a hundred 
years, 
ine back to Deacon Rockefeller at one time. 

Uncle Andy had to take care of Pennsylvania. The Pennsyl- 
vania Rapid Transit Co., Philadelphia, Pa., was allowed 
$1,721,000, on the 14th of this month. I told you Pennsylvania 
was the main State. 

But that is not all. 
Department. 
read in the 
begun to promote education. 
headed thus: 


LonGwortH heads list of patrons of new venture. 


I wondered what that venture was, because I love to keep up 
with what Nick is going to do, so interesting is he. I discover 
that it is the promotion of grand opera in the city of Wash- 
ington, and I find associated with him Uncle Andy Mellon, Mr. 
Bacon, of New York, and Mr. Broom. So the firm would be, as 


It shows you the trend of the Treasury 
Not later than yesterday you will recall having 
newspaper that the Treasury Department has 


The article in the newspaper is 





| the way from 21 years to 75 years old; and Uncle Andy. 


Let me show you what 


I have received a statement from Mr. Parker, and among | COP8tess of the United States: 


| trust these men to come up and look at it? 
any investigation by the House of Representatives, whose duty 


That is over 7,000,000 Buffalo nickels that you are giv- | 
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I understand it, in order to have strength in the middle, “ Long- 
worth, Mellon, Bacon & Bloom.” [Laughter and applause. } 
Now, how are they going to promote it? It just shows you the 
tendency of the Treasury Department. They have nothing in 
their minds except wealth and the exemption of wealth from 
taxation, so far as they can. Grand opera! Educational! 
Secretary Mellon, 74 years old, is going to be educated. And 
in order to encourage that education he is going to exempt every 
one purchasing a ticket from paying the tax on the same. 
When Mr. LonoworrH puts his name on the guaranty and they 
lose $10,000 by virtue of this venture, Mr. Mellon tells him in 
advance, “I am going to permit you to deduct that from 
your income tax because you are promoting education in 
this country.” [Laughter.] God knows you and Andy need it. 
[Laughter.] 
Education! Who is to be educated? Uncle Andy, Brother 
Ogden, Sir Nicholas, and Mr. Broom. [Laughter.] Ah, sir, it 
would be something to laugh at if it did not tend to show how 
anxious the Treasury Department is to cater to wealth at the 
expense of the people. Are you going to give me a deduction 
for the ticket I buy to the spoken drama or Shakespearean play 
to get education? Nothing is said about that. Four 


five 
thousand people perhaps attend grand opera. 


They will be all 
In 
order to encourage that particular class of education the Treas- 
ury Department issues a notice to the public and to the world, 
“ Buy tickets; underwrite the enterprise, and we will give you 
a deduction on your income tax.” 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. GARNER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is the gentleman going to con- 
sider reading out of the party the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. BLoom] because he has taken part in the transaction? 

Mr. GARNER, Oh, no: we are glad we have one Member 
who can get in. We Members over here are too poor. We look 
on the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLoom] with a degree 
of pride that he was included in this great and noble venture. 

This morning I also got a notice of another refund that might 
2,304.59 to the Eastman 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Now, gentlemen, I am contending for two things. One is that 


| if I were the Secretary of the Treasury I would insist that one 


of the cases involving various and sundry questions be taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. I would insist that 
one of the refunds be taken to the United States Supreme Court 
to determine some of these questions. That is 
proposition. 

My second proposition is that in view of the stupendous 
amount refunded, in view of the fact that Mr. Mellon, since he 


my first 


| has been the Secretary of the Treasury, has given back nearly 


$3,000,000,000 to the American taxpayers, I would say to the 
“There has been a lot of criti- 


| cism in and out of Congress about my action in this matter. 


The doors are open. Send a committee from the House and 


| Senate, or elsewhere, so long as they are official and respon- 


sible, and investigate my books and see whether I am conduct- 

ing this office as it should be conducted.” 
Is there anything you are afraid of? Are you afraid to 

There has not been 


it is under the Constitution to raise this revenue and to initiate 
revenue bills. They have not had a single look-in in 10 years 
If the Secretary of the Treasury is so anxious about it, as he 
seems to be in the newspapers and through his spokesman on 


away dimes and is giving away | the floor of the House, he would undoubtedly say to the Hous« 


of Representatives: “I welcome you with open arms. 
look in. We are clean. We are running this as it 
run. We are proud of it.” 

Instead of that, he closes the doors and says, “ No man can 
come and look in for himself.” 

That is what I complain of, and it is wrong in principle. The 
Speaker of this House and his Republican organization ought to 
get together and think seriously about making an investigation 
of the Treasury Department, with a view of giving th: 
of this country renewed confidence in it. 

Why, five or six years ago, if I had made the same kind of a 
speech I made the other day, Uncle Andy would have paid no 
attention to it; but he went so far on Sunday as to let them 
quote him. Maybe the old fellow is getting old. He can not be 
getting thin-skinned, because it would take a long time to scrape 
the hard shell off of him. But he is evidently getting weak. 
Maybe Brother Ogden is urging him along. 

Whenever you get a combination between Mellon and Mills you 
have two great combinations, made up of the very capable, far- 
reaching, and far-sighted intellect of the Secretary of the Treas- 


Come and 
should be 


> people 
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ury and that wonderful capacity of the Undersecretary of the 
Tr asury of making white look black and yellow look red. 

Do you not remember that two years ago, or maybe it was 
three, Mr. Mills came on the floor of the House and told you 
they had to have $160,000,000 at once to buy all the liquor in 
the United States, in order to properly enforce prohibition, and 
he had Bishop Cannon at his right hand? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. After he had presented the facts I went on 
the floor of the House, if you will remember, and cried “ Thief.” 
The proposition had the approval of the Treasury Department 
and the approval of Mr. Mellon. We had a hearing on that bill. 
It was backed by the Anti-Saloon League; it was backed by 
every organization in this country for temperance, so far as I 
know, and by those against the eighteenth amendment. Before 
we got through with that hearing the bill was withdrawn. The 
very first question I asked these two gentlemen when I had the 
pleasure of meeting them in their offices when I came back at 
the next session was, “ What are you going to do about the 
liquor bill?” And they said, “ We are not going to do anything 
more about it. We are through.” 

Then you remember that when we started to settle the alien- 
property business Mr. Mills told you how beautifully it could 
be done. 
expense of $280,000,000 of the American people’s money. 
plan was to issue bonds, pay American claimants, take 
as, 
settled, just as long as the people paid the bill. I again cried 
“Thief.” When I did it on that occasion I drew the attention 
of the gentleman from New York, Mr. Mills, to the fact that he 
was personally interested in an item of approximately $240,000 
out of this money, and that it was not right for him to appear 
in advocacy of the bill. 

So he withdrew from any further participation in that propo- 
sition. Mr. Mills is one of the greatest artists this country has 
ever known when it comes to making things look feasible and 
making things look right. You know, he can even make many 
well-meaning Republicans believe he is right. It is a fact that 
he caught me two or three times. He is honest looking; he is 
honest talking: and I am confident he is absolutely honest in 
what he believes. That kind of a man, you know, is dangerous, 
especially when he has the backing of a man like Uncle Andy. 

I call on you, Mr. Speaker, to take under consideration, you 
and your steering committee, the advisability of selecting a 
committee, made up of the best men we have here, to investi- 
gate the Treasury Department. I ask you to give them ample 
power and ample funds; give them a competent lawyer, a 
competent accountant, and a competent engineer, all of whom 
are necessary in making an investigation of these things. Let 
them make this investigation and come back and report to this 
House: and if they can conscientiously report that the Treasury 
Department has been run honestly, efficiently, and impartially 
for the last 10 years, it will be the most glorious fact we could 
possibly find. I would be as happy a man as there is in the 
Nation. I want the people of this country to have confidence 
in both the executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment: but you are losing it in the House of Representatives 
because the joint committee is approving these things without 
any knowledge of them. I protest against it and I will con- 
tinue to protest against it as long as I am able to stand on the 
floor of the House and can get the opportunity to do so. 
[ Applause. ] 


unanimous consent to 


objection, it is so 


The 
the 


COAL 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order of the 

House the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Brum] for 45 minutes. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, at 


the outset may 
usual courtesy requested by Members who have reserved time, 


I ask the 


and that is that I be 
part of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, before I address my- 
self to the real purpose of my remarks this afternoon, may I 
premise them with the statement that I do not rise before you 
to-day as a partisan. I do not for the time being care to be 
associated with any particular economic thought as affected by 
political or geographical lines. I should rather that I may 
address the Members of this House as one who is seriously 
interested in my own home State and in particular the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent, its industries, and 
the welfare of the people. 


not interrupted until I finish the main 
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He introduced a bill and was going to settle it at the | 


of Germany, and then the whole thing could easily be | 
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I shall endeavor to lay before you in all candor and fairness 
a most serious situation, through a course of contemporary 
events, which strikes at one of the most basic industries of the 
land, striking at its very existence, and which is a blow to the 
dignity and to the self-respect of every laborer engaged in. this 
industry and consequently to every laborer wherever found. 

For the last few weeks, Mr. Speaker, there was exhibited in 
this city a most powerful moving picture demonstrating the 
cause of the fall of the German Empire. It portrayed most 
graphically that the war lords of Germany, in their desire to 
win the war had inflicted willful and unjust punishment and 
death upon a simple Russian peasant. 

The wiser heads of Germany recognized, then, that they 
were taking the soul out of the German Government and that 
its days were numbered. As they prophesied, so did the proud 


| imperial power of the great German nation topple and fall in 


the way of all empires. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we, as Americans of this present day, in 
the light of our history, know that our people as a whole have 
learned through the vicissitudes of a terrible Civil War and 
the most bitter experience that the welfare of our great Nation, 
its prosperity and its permanence, are dependent upon the in- 
dissoluble unity, economic as well as political, of its several 
parts. No political unit, however small, is too little to demand 
the highest consideration and justice from the rest, and no 
section or part or parts can willfully, either by legislation or 
otherwise, inflict a wrong upon even the smallest without shat- 
tering the stability of the whole fabric and, if persisted in, the 
end will be but a matter of time. 

This is the lesson of 150 years; and, believing as I do, that 
you accept it as a self-evident verity, I have the conviction that 
the honorable, patriotic Members of this House will receive 
with fair consideration a most just cause, and I hope and 
cherish the thought that I may make it, in a sense, your own. 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus addressed you for this reason. For 
a few years back it seems that both branches of the Congress, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, are aligned along sec- 
tional lines, and, while we regret it, prejudice seems often to 
replace reason, and personalities which may be applied as well 
to a State as to people, often have taken the place of sound argu- 
ment. 

As I read almost daily these persistent references, innuen- 
does, and sometimes direct charges, particularly in yonder 
Chamber, against my own fair State and its officers, and I 
ponder on what I know to be the shortcomings of some others, 
I am impelled irresistibly to recall the famous answer of the 
Savior when the Pharisees tried to enmesh him in the temple 
by asking him to pass sentence on an immoral woman who had 
been caught in an illicit act. To their great surprise he said, 
in effect, if this woman has broken the law, by the law shall she 
be punished, and let him who is without sin cast the first stone; 
and, Mr. Speaker, while the rains descended and the floods 
came, you know very well there were no stones cast that day. 

Criticism, Mr. Speaker, is always very easy and awfully cheap 
and invariably is the weapon of demagogues and iconoclasts, 
but broad-minded, constructive statesmanship is a task for 
philosophers, and while prejudice and jealousy are but the 
emanations of shallow minds, broad-minded charity and justice 
are the very essence of statesmanship. 

Towers, Mr. Speaker, are measured by their shadows, and 
great States, like great men, are measured by their slanderers. 
I veritably believe that if the sons of my State should care to 
retaliate in kind, they could crush their detractors like I might 
crush an eggshell in the hollow of this hand. 

So, Mr. Speaker, for the reason that I come from the great 
State of Pennsylvania, the history of which makes it fill so 
potential a niche in the establishment and in the maintenance 
of this great Nation, I hope I shall not be met at the threshold, 
as two of our legally constituted representatives were, by sec- 
tional prejudice, but that the cause which I humbly espouse may 
be received upon its merits and treated with fairness. 

Mr. Speaker, at the close of the eighteenth century or the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth, when an old pioneer of the Blue 
Mountains of Pennsylvania, in attempting to rid his fields of 
trees, had ignited a stump and discovered that after the wood 
had burned the black stones, as he thought, which surrounded 
the roots, burned with a bright glow and with excessive heat, 
and he had transmitted his discovery to his friends and neigh- 
bors, he had then taken the first step in establishing what, per- 
haps, is the most basic industry of the United States. 

We can hardly conceive of any industry that does not utilize 
fuel at some time or in some shape, and coal, for over a hundred 
years, has been recognized as the almost universal fuel not only 
for manufacturing but for domestic purposes, at least in the 
congested sections. 
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The building up of this great industry, particularly confined 
to the mountains of eastern Pennsylvania, had attracted thou- 
sands upon thousands of people from all over the United States 
and even from Europe, and notwithstanding the cosmopolitan 
make-up, from them has grown a citizenry which compares 
more than favorably with the labor of any industrial section 
throughout the world. No braver people, more industrious, 
more patriotic ever trod the soil of America than the miners 
from the mountains of Pennsylvania. [Applause.] 

When the integrity of this Union was at stake, the first de- 
fenders to rally to Lincoln’s call were the miners from Schuyl- 
kill County, and with all due respect to the patriotic State of 
Massachusetts, and notwithstanding what historians have said 
and may continue to repeat, I say here that the first volunteers 
to reach the United States Capital at the call of Abraham Lin- 
coln were the coal crackers from my home town [applause], 
and for want of better accommodations they marched up the 
west stairway of this Capitol and bivouacked on the stony floor 
of yon Rotunda. [Applause.}] They sealed their patriotism 
with their blood on many a gory battle field of the South, and 
from what I have learned here and elsewhere, I believe my 
southern brothers had no more respect for any Union soldier 
than they had for the boys from Pennsylvania. 

In every emergency they have stood up, and in the danky 
fields of Flanders, nigh the battle fields of Chateau-Thierry, the 
Argonne, Belleau Wood, and on the Marne, where the rows of 
whitened crosses mark their place, no greater numbers or 
prouder achievements, mark the toll of our honored dead, than 
the hallowed glory that enshrouds forever the memory of these 
noble sons of Penn. [Applause.] 

These are the people that I represent; these are they whom I 
ask this House to have consideration for. Politics, notwith- 
standing, I ask for fair and just treatment and I have faith 
enough in the Members of this House to believe that I shall 
in a sense receive it. 

Until a few years ago the great anthracite mining industry 
grew up by leaps and bounds. It was in its very nature a 
natural monopoly being confined to a limited area, and while we 
had many industrial troubles, which was perfectly natural 
through conditions that might arise in any other locality simi- 
larly situated and not confined to that particular region and 
while labor was highly paid, according to the views of out- 


siders, when the character of their employment is understoud, 
they receive nothing exorbitant and, in fact, not near enough 
considering the hazards of their employment, to say nothing of 
the short life of the average miner. 

I might take Members of this House to my home town and 
introduce them to men of my own age with whom I went to 
school who would appear to be years my senior through the 


almost universal contraction of miners’ asthma which is the 
gradually filling up of the lungs with the fine silt which fills 
every crack and cranny of the mine, so that at the age of 45 or 
50 they apparently look old and decrepit. 

Then again the employment is peculiar and uncertain. The 
mines are not operated like a factory; they do not work every 
working day, they have been accustomed to operate until a 
certain amount is produced and stored and then they shut down 
and wait until there is a new demand. These interruptions, 
however, do not seem to drive labor away but they seem con- 
tented with the conditions there. The result is that we have 
been proverbially one of the most prosperous regions in the 
country. Until 1925 and 1926 such a thing as advertising 
anthracite coal, except by the retailers, was almost unheard of. 
Anthracite coal sold itself and needed very little advertisement. 
But in 1925 and 1926 through the most natural causes a great 
strike was brought about and they were shut down for about 
six months. 

During this time the consumers unfortunately were compelled 
to resort to substitutes. In the past they were able to get back 
these markets, but American inventive genius had in the mean- 
time perfected bituminous burners, oil burners, and had 
cheapened fuel gas so that this suspension afforded a glorious 
opportunity for the promoters of substitutes to introduce these 
new furnaces, so that for the first time in the history of the 
industry anthracite coal had real competitors. 

But as the old adage has it, “It never rains but it pours.” 
At this most inopportune time a peculiar coincidence took place. 
I remember very distinctly when I graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at the request of my professor, I 
submitted a thesis on anthracite coal. 

I remember looking up my data in the Geological Sur’ey and 
the reports of the bureaus, and I found that the only place in 
the wide world where anthracite coal was produced was in the 
eastern Pennsylvania district. This was a generally accepted 
fact. However, within the last few years I have learned of a 
coal that is almost identical, at least for practical purposes, 
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to the Pennsylvania anthracite, 
mountains of Siberia. 

As ill luck would have it, just at the time when our owners, 
our miners, and the public had realized that they had to move 
to restore their industry, and had formed an organization and 
entered into covenants which will insure peace between the 
employer and the employed for a long term, and at least mini- 
mize the possibility of long strikes and lockouts, and when the 
operators themselves had renovated their entire plants, installed 
new machinery, resized their coal, cleansed it, and minimized 
the slate or refuse, and had produced an article for domestic 
purposes which will challenge comparison anywhere, suddenly 
over in Russia the sleeping giant that Napoleon spoke of had not 
only awakened, but had indeed become rampant, and seemed to 
have become mad for money; and the great soviet innovation, 
unable to meet her economic needs because of her untenable 
government and inefficient industrial system, commenced to 
mine coal with not only convict labor but enforced labor, work- 
ing for 17 cents a day, and at an actual! loss to the Government 
this product was shipped as ballast into American ports, so that 
last year soviet coal, produced under those conditions, was sold 
in the city of Philadelphia in my own State for less than $5 a 
ton, when the cheapest that we could offer it for from my own 
town, 98 miles away, was $10 a ton. 

On the very best of authority these soviets are simply wild 
to get their hands on ready money to extend, if possible, their 
untenable régime. 

So, my friends, I discovered when I came to Washington in 
April last upon my reelection, that in January, 1929, 164 tons 
of anthracite coal had been imported into this country from the 
soviet; that in the next month it had jumped to over 17,000 
tons, and the following month—March—fell back to 890 tons. 
In April it was 2,289 tons and in May none; in June, 14,753 
tons, and in July, 11,000 tons. In August it was 4,000 tons and 
in September 11,000, in October 11,000 again, and then jumped 
in November of last year to 26,621 tons, and in December went 
back to 13,816 tons, and in January of this year to 10,975 
tons, which are the last statistics that the Department of Com- 
merce has on hand for that particular product. So it does not 
matter what your ideas of economies are, this is a situation 
which interests us all. I tried to get a hearing before the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means last April. I called upon the chair- 
man and he told me that it was entirely too late, as it might 
open up all of the various schedules, but that I could file a 
brief. I did so, and finally was given an opportunity before an 
executive session of the committee in which to present my re- 
quest for an amendment to the schedule on coal, permitting a 
tariff on anthracite coal. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What is the total output of anthracite coal 
in the United States? 

Mr. BRUMM. Seventy-seven million tons. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Is the gentleman able to state 
the number of tons imported during 1929? 

Mr. BRUMM. From all places? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Yes; from all sources. 

Mr. BRUMM. In January, 1929, 48,243 tons; in February, 
54,389 tons; in March, 29,414 tons; in April, 36,768 tons; in 
May, 28,640 tons; in June, 25,601 tons; in July, 33,417 tons: in 
August, 24,835 tons; in September, 30,583 tons; October, 29.359 
tons; in November, 44,425 tons; in December, 49,206 tons; and 
in January, 1930, 50,311 tous. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. What rate of duty is sufficient to protect our 
industry against cheap-labor soviet coal? 

Mr. BRUMM. I should think about four dollars or four 
dollars and a half a ton, possibly five dollars a ton, specific 
duty, depending upon freight rates. Most of the soviet coal 
bore no freight at all, so that we would have to make allowance 
for that. When I found that in the wisdom of the Ways and 
Means Committee I could not get any solution to this proposi- 
tion, I immediately called upon Senator Reep, from Pennsyl- 
vania, who was our only representative in the Senate at that 
time, and who I have no doubt held his seat only by the grace 
of God and the oversight of some of his friends over there. 

For that reason, possibly needless for me to state, it would be 
impossible to have coal added to any schedule in our sister body. 
The prejudice against my beloved State, without which perhaps 
you and I would not be sitting here to-day, was so great that 
neither coal nor anything else that emanated from Pennsylvania 
had a day in court. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
yield? 

Mr. BRUMM. Yes. 
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that was discovered in the 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. With reference to prejudice, I 
may frankly staie to the gentleman that there has been a great 
deal of prejudice created in Wisconsin against Pennsylvania, 
particularly with reference to alleged violation of corrupt prac- 
tices acts, when as a matter of fact those demagogues and hypo- 
crites from my State, who were supported by the La Follette 
Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County, denounced 
Pennsylvania, when they did not even claim violation of the 
specific jaws, but large expenditures. The election campaigns in 
their behalf flagrantly violated the corrupt practices acts of 
our own State in many instances. 

In the 1928 primary election in Wisconsin the La Follette 
Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County received from 
Richard H. Lee, a master lobbyist from New York, thousands of 
dollars in clear violation of the Wisconsin corrupt practices 
acts, 

In the 1926 primary campaign about $10,000 was expended 
without complying with the Wisconsin corrupt practices acts 
for full-page beer advertisements in behalf of the nomination of 


a candidate supperted by the La Follette Progressive Republican | 


Club of Milwaukee County, which candidate has had much to 
say about all 


campaign expenditures in Pennsylvania, but who has been silent 
[applause] 


about Lee and the beer 


behalf. 

Mr. BRUMM. The kettle often calls the pot black. So, Mr. 
Speaker, when the tariff bill returns to this House I hope that I 
mis 


Mr. advertisements in his 


fluencing those in charge to permit an amendment to give us 
some relief. I suppose the parliamentary situation will make it 
difficult, if at all possible, to put an amendment onto the bill, 


but I shall certainly use every possible means in my power to | 
have a tariff levied on all importations of anthracite coal, which | 


should be about $4 a ton. 

That would certainly 
apply to any anthracite 
we are all interested in preventing the importation of 
product from a country which my friend from Pennsylvania 
calls the Godless country of Russia. Mr. Speaker, this is not 
a sectional question. Perhaps every State in the Union inhibits 
competition of convict labor with that of free American citizens. 

It is an insult to every free laborer who earns his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. It is a blot on civilization. It is in- 
human to the Russian convicts and enforced laborers them- 
selves. What? The United States of America, with its proud 
ideals, cognizant of the sacrifices of the fathers, are they to 
consent to the sale here of a commodity produced by slaves? 
It is incomprehensible that any American should stoop to handle 
a product which he knows emanates in that way. 

Siberia! The time-honored scene of the arch 
the world, the very synonym of everything that 
and inhuman. Its glens and its caves, its mountains and its 
shows, Which form its grim visage, if given the tongues of men 
would unfold a tale that would make America’s blood run cold. 
Are we to compete with that? Siberia, where in our mind's eye, 
through the imagery of Tolstoi, we can still hear the crack of 
the driver’s whip, we can still see that long line of God-forsaken 
creatures, We can still see the dead and dying, miserable victims 
of inhumanity to man. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a Member of this House who can 
stand up in this bedy or elsewhere and publicly say that he 
is willing to stand for that sort of thing. Justice demands that 
something be done here. Morality abhors it, and expediency, 
so characteristic of the American mind, will find a way, or the 
law of retribution will surely visit those who are responsible. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal law already prohibits convict-made 
products from coming into the land, but it does not stop it; 
and subterfuges will constantly be used, and the products of 
convict labor will continue to flow to our shores. The only 
practical way I cin conceive of is a tariff which will absolutely 
bar these products from Siberia. 

After all, we are Americans first, and I have faith enough 
to believe that no Member of this’ House will willingly stand 
for injustice, wherever the injury arises. In the interest of 
our people, in the interest of civilization, to maintain our self- 
respect before the world, something must be done to prevent a 
continuation of this malpractice. It is my earnest hope, there- 
fore, that at the proper time the membership of this House 
will join with me not only in protecting a great industry and 
protecting the labor engaged in it but will assist in maintaining 
the dignity and self-respect of the great masses of our coun- 
try, who, after all, are the bone and sinew of this great land 
and who, when compared with others, by their matchless ex- 
ample have dignified honest toil. This is my hope. This is 
the hope of the laboring masses of America; and, Mr. Speaker, 
J ask for your help and cooperation. [Applause.] 


keep out the soviet 


from other countries, 


coal, and would 
and I am 


tragedies of 
is unnatural 


d violations of election laws and large election | 


have the assistance of a large portion of the House in in- | 


| Great 


| times of Diocletian 
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Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three minutes. 

Mr. BRUMM. I am through, and I simply wanted to eall 
the attention of the House to this message which I have re 
ceived from the Rev. John Hundiak, pastor of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church of St. George, of Minersville, Pa., concerning 
a dispatch which he had received from Russia, exemplifying 
what I have said about that wonderful land of the soviets. 
I read: 

Recent press dispatches from Kharkow, the capital of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialistic Republic, report that the soviet government 
arrested Archbishop Vasil Lipkovsky, retired metropolitan, and 
bishops of the Ukrainian Orthodox Autocephalic Church. They are 
to be tried, together with Viadimir Checkhovsky, president of the 
Supreme Council of the same church; Prof. Serge Efremoff, an eminent 
Ukrainian scientist; Andrew Nikovsky, a member of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences, and twoscore other Ukrainian scientists and 
church leaders. 


has 
five 


The charges of counter-revolutionary activities on which those ar- 
rested are to be tried are absolutely fictitious, since none of them are 
in any way connected with any political or revolutionary movements. 
The penalty awaiting those innocent leaders of the spiritual 
scientific life of Ukraine is either a death sentence or long 
imprisonment in the unspeakable soviet prisons or an exile 
Siberia or on Solovetsky Island. 

The Soviet Government has also ordered the Supreme Council of 
the Ukrainian Orthodox Axtocephalic Church in Kieff to disband and 
has decreed that that church be dissolved and outlawed. The Ukrain- 
ian church edifices, among them one that was built by Vladimir the 
in the eleventh century, are being either destroyed or converted 
into atheistic clubs, granaries, and storage houses. 

Religion in general is being suppressed by the Godless soviet régime, 
and the Ukrainian Orthodox Autocephalic Church is receiving the full 
brunt of this destructive antireligious mania of the soviet imperialists. 


and 
term 
into 


| Its bishops, priests, and lay members have been subjected to horrible 
sure 
this | 


persecutions in the last 10 years. 

now many of them are imprisoned. 
suffered so much even in 
the Turks. 
pared only 


Many have been executed, and even 
The Church of Ukraine has never 
times of the invasions of the Tartars and 
The martyrdom of the Ukrainian Christians can be com- 
to the martyrdom of the early Christian Church in the 
and Nero. We are heartbroken that there seems 
no power on earth which can stop this terrorism being perpe- 
trated by the unspeakable and yile communistic enemies of religion. 
In this dark hour when our mother church and religion in general is 
being crucified we, the members of St. Ukrainian Orthodox 


to be 


George's 


| Church, of Minersville, Pa., appeal to you as our Representative in the 


United States Congress to ask the Government 
and Senator WILLIAM E. 


of the United States 
Borau to intercede, if possible, on behalf of 


| the Ukrainian Orthodox Autocephalic Church and its martyred metro- 
| politan, 


bishops, 
Ukrainians. 

We would sincerely appreciate any step that you might take in this 
matter. We feel that any publicity given to this protest will tend, at 
least temporarily, to alleviate the untold sufferings of our mother 
church and of our brethren under the soviet misrule. 

The Ukrainian Orthodox Church of St. George, of Minersville, Pa., by 
Rev. JoHn HvunpiAk, Pastor. 

NICHOLAS SALICK, President. 
Leo SHMORHUN, Vice President. 
JouHn Torick, Secretary, 

405 Front Street, Minersville, Pa. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS IN INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE BY MOTOR CARRIERS OPERATING ON THE PUBLIC HIGHWAYS 
Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 

itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 10288. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 

moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 

Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 

sideration of the bill H. R. 10288. The question is on agreeing 

to that motion. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I call for a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 60, noes 10. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present, and I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will ‘count. [After 
counting.|] One hundred and twenty-two Members are pres- 
ent; not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. Those in 
favor of the motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PARKER] will, when their names are called, answer “ yea"; 
those opposed will answer “ nay.” 


priests, and lay members, and all other suffering 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 308, nays 16, 


not voting 104, as follows: 
{Roll No. 14] 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Andresen 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Baird 
Barbour 
Black 
Blackburn 
Bland 
Bloom 

Bobn 

Bolton 
Bowman 
Box 

Brand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Browning 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Busby 
Butler 
Byrns 

Cable 
Campbell, lowa 
Cam ll, Pa. 
Canfield 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Wyo. 
Celler 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christgau 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clancy 
Clark, Md. 
Clark, N.C, 
Cochran, Mo. 
Cole 

Collier 
Colton 
Connolly 
Cooke 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 
Cox 

Coyle 
Craddock 
Crail 
Cramton 
Crisp 

Cross 
Crosser 
Culkin 
Dellinger 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davis 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dowell 
Doxey 
Punbar 
Dyer 

Eaton, Colo, 
Eaton, N. J. 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 


Andrew 

Auf der Heide 
Bacon 
Bankhead 
Beck 

Beedy 

Beers 

Bell 

Boylan 
Britten 
Browne 
Brunner 
Buckbee 
Carley 
Cartwright 
Chase 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cochran, Pa, 
Connery 
Crowther 
Cullen 
Curry 

De Priest 
DeRouen 
Dickinson 
Dickstein 


YEAS- 


Elliott 

Ellis 
Englebright 
Eslick 

Estep 
Esterly 
Evans, Calif. 
Evans, Mont. 
Fenn 

Finley 

Fish 

Fisher 
Fitzgerald 
Fitzpatrick 
Fort 

Foss 

Free 
Freeman 
French 
Gambrill 
Garber, Okla. 
Garber, Va. 
Garner 
Gifford 
Glover 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Granfield 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Guyer 


Hall, Miss. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Halsey 
Hancock 
Hardy 
Hare 
Hartley 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hess 
Hickey 
Hill, Wash. 
Hoch 
Hoffman 
Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 
Hope 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hudson 
Hull, Morton D. 


Hull, William E. 


Hull, Wis. 
Irwin 

Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Nebr. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnston, Mo. 
Jonas, N.C. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kading 


Ketcham 
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Kiefner 
Kincheloe 
Kinzer 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Korell 
Kurtz 
Kvale 
Lambertson 
Lampert 
Langley 
Lankford, Ga. 
Lankford, Va. 
Lea, Calif. 
Leavitt 
Leech 
Lehlbach 
Letts 
Linthicum 
Lozier 
Luce 
Ludlow 
McClintock, Ohio 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
McKeown 
McLaughlin 
McLeod 
McReynolds 
McSwain 
Maas 
Magrady 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin 
Mead 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Montague 
Montet 
Mooney 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morgan 
Murphy 
.elson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo. 
Newhall 
Niedringhaus 
Nolan 
Norton 
O'Connell, R. I, 
O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
O'Connor, Okla. 
Oliver, Ala. 
Palmer 
Palmisano 
Parker 
Patterson 
Peavey 
Perkins 
Pittenger 
Porter 
Prall 
Pratt, Ruth 
Pritchard 
Purvell 
Quin 


Ragon 


Rainey, Henry T. 
tamey, Frank M, 


NAYS—16 


Briggs 

Cannon 
Collins 
Fulmer 


Garrett 


Hill, Ala. 
Huddleston 
Larsen 


NOT VOTING—104 


Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Douglass, Mass. 
Doutrich 

Doyle 

Drane 

Drewry 

Driver 
Edwards 

Frear 

Fuller 

Gasque 
Gavagan 
Gibson 

Graham 

Griffin 
Hammer 
Houston, Del. 
Hudspeth 

Hull, Tenn, 
Igoe 

James 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 


Kahn 
Kearns 
Kendall, Ky. 
Kendall, Pa. 
Kiess 

Kunz 
LaGuardia 
Lanham 
Lee, Tex. 
Lindsay 
McClintic, Okla. 


McCormack, Mass 


McCormick, Il. 
Manlove 
Michaelson 
Mouser 

Nelson, Wis. 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
Oliver N. Y. 
Owen 


Pratt, Harcourt J. 


Quayle 
Romjue 
Sabath 


Ramseyer 
Ramspeck 
Ransley 
Rayburno 
Reece 

Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, I. 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rowbottom 
Rutherford 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schafer, Wis, 
Schneider 
Sears 

Seger 
Seiberling 
Selvig 
Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. Va. 
Shreve 
Simmons 
Simms 
Sinclair 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, W. Va. 
Snell 

Sparks 


Speaks 
Sproul, 11. 
Stafford 
Stalker 
Stobbs 

Stone 

Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swanson 
Taber 

Tarver 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Tucker 
Turpin 
Vincent, Mich. 
Vinson, Ga. 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 

Welch, Calif. 
Welsh, Pa. 
Whitehead 
Whitley 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wilson 

Wingo 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Wright 
Wyant 


MeMillan 
Oldfield 
Patman 
Rankin 


Sirovich 
Snow 
Somers, N. Y. 
Spearing 
Sproul, Kans. 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Swick 

Swing 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thatcher 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vestal 
Walker 
Watres 
Watson 
White 
Wurzbach 
Yates 

Yon 

ZihIman 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr 
. Treadway with Mr. Hammer. 
. Watson with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
. Gibson with Mr. Stevenson. 
. Frear with Mr. Cullen. 
. Swing with Mr. Bankhead. 
. Beers with Mr. Lindsay. 
Michaelson with Mrs. Owen 
. Vestal with Mr. O'Connell of New 
. Wurzbach with Mr. Dominick 
fr. Kearns with Mr. Spearing. 
Manlove with Mr. Quayle 
Kiess with Mr Doughton. 
. Yates with Mr. Boylan. 
. Watres with Mr. Romjue. 
. Harcourt J. Pratt with Mr. 
. Bacon with Mr. Drewry. 
. Mouser with Mr. Gasque. 
. Andrew with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
'. Swick with Mr. Igoe 
. White with Mr. Griffin. 
. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts. 
. Curry with Mr. Connery. 
. Chase with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
. Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr. 
. Beck with Mr. Parks. 
. Thateber with Mr. DeRouen. 
-. Crowther with Mr. Bell. 
. Johnson of Illinois with Mr. MeClintic of Oklahoma. 
Underhill with Mr. McCormack of Massachusetts. 
. Houston with Mr. Cartwright. 
. Dickinson with Mr. Pou. 
. LaGuardia with Mr. Sabath. 
. Kendall of Pennsylvania with Mr. Driver. 
. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Edwards. 
. Zihiman with Mr. Fuller. 
. Walker with Mr. Steagall. 
*, Buckbee with Mr. Yon. 
. Sullivan of Pennsylvania with Mr. Somers of New York. 
. James with Mr. Gavagan. 
Mrs. McCormick of Illinois with Mr. Sirovich. 
Mr. Sproul of Kansas with Mr. Underwood. 
Mr. Browne with Mr. Kunz. 
Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Lanham 
Mr. Cochran of Pennsylvania with Mr. De Priest. 


Drane. 


York. 


Brunner. 


Lee of Texas. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10288) to regulate the transporta- 
tion of persons in interstate and foreign commerce by motor 
carriers operating on the public highways, with Mr. Lenieacs 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose at its last session 
there was pending an amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan {[Mr. Mapes]. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PARKER] was seeking to make arrangement for the limitation 
of debate. 

Mr. PARKER. I ask that the pending amendment may be 
reported to the House. 

The Clerk read the Mapes amendment, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mapes: Page 7, line 16, after the word 
“ conducted,” sirike out the words “ between two States only are in- 
volved ” and insert in lieu thereof the words “involve not than 
three States.” 


Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 


more 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in support 
| of the pending amendment, and ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
GakbER] asks unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, in resuming the consideration of this bill your 
attention is called to section 3, the administrative provisions, in 
connection with the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mapes], which increases the administration of 
the joint board provision from two to three States. 

In the presentation of the bill on a former occasion, I stated 
that the most serious problem which confronted the committee 
was the necessary administrative machinery to administer the 
provisions effectively and satisfactorily throughout the country 

Now, let us not be confused by the mention of joint boards 
The heated argument the other day confused the term “ joint 
boards” with that of the State boards. This is not a State 
board we propose, and it does not include a State board. It is 
entirely separate and distinct from any State agency. It is a 
board to be composed of one member nominated by the utilities 
commission of each State in which the proposed operation is to 
occur. That one member is nominated and then appointed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, by the provisions 
of this bill, is made a Federal agent. Note the distinction. He 
is made a Federal agent for the administration of this bill. So 
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it tukes out of the presentation of the opposition to this amend- 

ment all the argument that has thus far been presented. This is 

nota State board. It is a Federal board, and the amendment does 
not propose to transfer any Federal power to the State govern- 
ments whatever It is not a transfer of Federal power to the 

State governments. It is a proposal to decentralize the ad- 

ministration of the Federal power for the convenience of the 

people, and the proposition ends there. 

After the power providing for the national defense and the 
blishment of courts to administer justice, in my judgment 
power embodied in the commerce clause of the Constitution 

the most important and valuable power in that great instru- 

ment. It is an economic power. It has contributed more to our 
economic growth and to the development of the resources of 
this country than any other power within that sacred instrument. 

We do not propose to permit the opposition to this amend- 
ment to put us in a false position as endeavoring in any way to 
transfer any of that power. That power must be left in the 

Constitution to be fully exercised. 

must be left open. It is just as important 

this ce 


t 
! 
tine 


of agriculture shall flow freely to the ports and to the markets 
of the East as it is that the products of industry flow west for 
constunption, There is no purpose here to impinge upon that 
power in any way. These boards are Federal agents and as such 
they are fully authorized to act under the terms of the bill and 
the decisions of the courts of the United States. 


Commerce 


working together, 


Commission under 


wherein 


the interstate commerce 
State and interstate rates are com- 
mingled, and in connection with the granting or refusing of 
certificates of convenience and necessity to roads that 
to extend and to roads that desire to be discontinued. 

Those who insist that prejudice results from local cooperation 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are answered by the 
administration of the interstate commerce act. Paragraph 3 of 
section 13 of the act provides: 


desire 


witi 


(3) Whenever in any investigation under the provisions of this act, 


investigation instituted upon petition of the carrier concerned, 
which petition is hereby authorized to be filed, there shall be brought 
in issue any rate, fare, 


or in any 


charge, classification, regulation, or practice, 


made or imposed by authority of any State, or initiated by the President 
during the 


to hear and dispose of such issue, shall cause the State or States inter- 


ested to be 


notified of the proceeding. 


of persons and 


between 


corporations subject to this act with 


and practices of 
jurisdiction of such State bodies and of the 


respect to the 


relationship rate 


to the 
tl 


structures 


it, and which may be 


with any such State regulating bodies on any matters wherein the 


commission in empowered to act and where the rate-making authority | 


fa State is or may be affected by the action taken by the commission. 


Che commission is authorized to avail itself of the cooperation, 
ecords, and facilities of such State authorities in the enforce- 
any provision of this act. 


also 


services, I 


ment of 


The advantages of cooperation under the above provision have 
been pointed out by Mr. Justice Brandeis, of the Supreme Court, 
in his opinion in the case of Colorado against United States. 
He invites attention to the fact that from the enactment of the 
transportation act of 1920 to February 18, 1926, 191 abandon- 
ment applications were acted upon by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, of which 170 were granted; of these only 6 were 
granted contrary to the recommendations of State authorities, 


and of 47 cases where State authorities made recommendations, | 


the commission acted in accordance therewith in 38 cases, 
U. 8S. 153, 167.) 

In the annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the year ending October 31, 1926, it was stated that a check 
of the commission’s records discloses that 27 State commissions 
cooperated with the Federal commission in 51 rate cases in 


(271 


which interstate-intrastate rate relations were in some manner | 


involved, 22 State commissions cooperated in 44 


and abandonment cases, and 6 in car-service cases. 

The gentleman from {[Mr. Hocu] in his argument 
opposing this amendment, confessed that he was not a mathema- 
tician, but the gentleman could many as 25 different 
boards under the administrative provision, called into action 
in five different States. While the gentleman from Kansas 
may not be a good mathematician, it must be admitted that 
his powers of imagination are highly developed. His statement 
of the number of boards required running into the hundreds is 
not coupled with the statement that the appointee from a 
State would not be limited to acting on one board but would 


construction 
Kansas 


see as 
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The channels of commerce | 
to the farmers of | 


untry, to the farmers of the great West, that the products | oi.ion 


period of Federal control, the commission, before proceeding 


The commission may confer with 
the authorities of any State having regulatory jurisdiction over the class | 


carriers subject 
commission; and to | 
end is authorized and empowered, under rules to be prescribed by | 
modified from time to time, to hold joint hearings | 
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act on as many boards requiring the cooperation of his State 
so that in his illustration of a 5-State operation, there would 
be only 5 members composing a joint board instead of 25 
inferred from such statement. 

But this amendment does not extend that far. 
include five States. It does not include in 
States. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER of Okishoma. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am in sympathy with the amend- 
ment that the gentleman is supporting. I would like to ask 
a question which has relation to the argument of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hocn]. The gentleman said there would be 
serious complications; a great multiplication of boards, and so 
forth, 

The language of the provision that the gentleman is dis- 
cussing is: 

The 
motor 


It does, not 
excess of three 


commission shall, when 


operations of common carriers by 
vehicles conducted or 


proposed to be conducted between two 
States only are involved, refer to a joint board for hearing and de- 


and recommendation of appropriate order thereon, any of 
the following matters. 


Can I understand that would not be construed as compelling 
a reference in a given case of all matters to the joint board, 


| but that the commission would have the discretion to segregate 
| the matters to be so referred? 
We have State commissions cooperating with the Interstate | 


act, | 


Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. I think the provision is man- 
datory and would be construed as requiring the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to refer all matters therein enumerated. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. For a question; yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The _ Interstate Commerce Commission, 
though, would have the absolute power to review every decision 
the joint board made, would it not? 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. That is correct. Why is that 
power granted to the Interstate Commerce Commission? It is 
to preserve the supremacy of the commerce clause necessary to 
preserve uniformity in administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. In concluding this explanation 
of the proposed amendment I want to call your attention to an 
authority which I hope you will accept with favorable con- 
sideration. In his very exhaustive and able speech presenting 
the various provisions of this bill, the gentleman from Illinois, 
among other things, said, in reference to this scheme of admin- 
istration by joint boards: 


The most important feature, however, from an administrative stand- 
point, to be gained by having local State authorities designated and 
empowered to act as a Federal agency, arises from the fact that such a 
board will have first-hand, direct, and personal knowledge of local con- 
ditions. This is particularly desirable in view of the fact that there is 
no distinguishing difference between interstate and intrastate problems 
other than a difference in jurisdiction arising from crossing a State line. 
If it were not for the fact that such a boundary line intervened, the 
regulation or control of the carrier would and could be properly and 
satisfactorily exercised by the State board having jurisdiction over oper- 
atious entirely within the State. It would seem, therefore, to be rational 
and proper to enable State representatives to act as a Federal authority 
in dealing with such local interstate matters. 

There is also another possible advantage that might be gained from 
a board so formed, in the opportunity that is afforded to deal at the 
same time with interstate and intrastate operations that might have 
a relationship to one another. The authority to act on the intrastate 
matter would exist by reason of the power vested in the individual mem- 
ber as a part or representative of the State regulatory body, and the 
authority to act with reference to the interstate matter arises by reason 
of the Federal agency created by this act. Thus, by the exercise of 
both State and Federal power, having due regard to the restrictions 
and limitations of each, it would be possible to coordinate the two by 
appropriate orders in a particular matter in such a way that one would 
supplement the other to the great advantage of the public. 

While the act provides that all operations involving more than two 
States shall be heard by the commission, or a member or examiner 
thereof, nevertheless, it is the opinion and judgment of many that the 
provisions now applying to matters involving not more than two States 
might very properly be extended to at least three States, and discre- 


tionary power given to the Interstate Commerce Commission to create 


such joint boards, no matter how many States involved, whenever in 
the judgment of the commission it might properly be done. There is 
much to be said in support of this proposition, and the adoption of it 
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would certainly not detract or decrease in any way the effectiveness of 
the administrative features of the bill. 


The gentleman from Illinois was giving expression to that 
found in every decision of the Supreme Court in its recognition 
of the doctrine of reasonable regulation in the absence of con- 
gressional action. Every Supreme Court justice in writing an 
opinion in regard to interstate motor transportation has em- 
phasized the necessity of reasonable regulation to the limit of 
the constitutional exercise of the police powers of the several 
States, especially emphasizing the need of local knowledge, in- 
formation, and experience. Why? Because—not like the rail- 
rouds—these roads have been built by the several States with 


the assistance of the Federal Government upon the condition | 


that the States will maintain these roads, and they can only do 
that by taxation. 
has recognized the local need, the local cooperation, and the local 
advice and assistanse of the States in helping to maintain these 
roadways. The people of the several States have built the roads 
and are entitled to friendly administration for their protection 
and maintenance. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. I take it that 


from Okla- 


and careful study to this question, have come to the conclusion 
that the power in the Congress to regulate commerce, carried on 
by bus lines, should be exercised. 
as I understand it, in favoring legislation of some character. 
While there is 
committee, that gentleman has proposed a substitute to the bill 


which, in my judgment, would have been a wise initial step for | 


the Congress to have taken. 


This amendment, Mr, Chairman, is proposed by a friend of 


the bill, but I respectfully submit that it is an aggravation of 
an evil that the bill already contains. It is an effort to satisfy 
the State commissions, who have been insisting upon no limita- 
tion with respect to the setting up of State boards to cooperate 
with the commission in the administration of this law. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, there can be no reason 


state Commerce Commission. 


investigating and reporting to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, both as to fact and as to recommendation of treatment. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there being no finality to the | 


report of these State boards, there can be no sense in creating 
them. : 

The act placing upon the Commerce Commission the responsi- 
bility of review carries with it the implication that the com- 
mission will itself conduct some original 
there be no such investigation on the part of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, then there can be no intelligent exercise 
of the power of review. Therefore we must conclude that the 
commission in testing the accuracy of the findings of State 
boards on questions of fact and in testing the wisdom of their 
recommendations as to treatment will investigate outside of the 
report as made by the State boards. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 
findings of an examiner representing the commission? 

Mr. COX. I do not catch the significance of the gentleman’s 
question or understand his question, but if the gentleman will 
wait until I make my statement I will be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I thought it was an appropriate question 
at this point. 

Mr. COX. The argument made by those opposing this bill is 


that it constitutes an invasion of the States on the part of the | 


Federal Government and deprives the States of control over 
purely domestic questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. I wish to bring to the attention of this committee 
that the enactment of this law, if it is enacted, does not deprive 
the State regulatory boards or commissions of the exercise of 
all control over agencies carrying on an interstate business. 
The argument is made upon the floor that immediately upon the 
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The Supreme Court has recognized that. It | 


the mem- | 
bers of the committee reporting this bill, who have given long | 


The committee is unanimous, | . 
| is opposed to that feature of the bill I join him, because I 
a minority report filed by one member of the | 


| the entire country. 


| whether we 
, committee one degree. 
| as the operation of busses between two States is concerned, all 


Does not that same argument apply to the 
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enactment of this legislation all jurisdiction exercised by State 
boards is immediately stricken down, so far as their control 
over interstate agencies or a bus line doing an interstate busi- 
ness is concerned. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the power is 
in the State boards at the present time, and it will continue to 
be in the State regulatory bodies, to pass rules which will be 
binding upon interstate carriers so far as the handling of intra- 
state business is concerned, and the right to exercise all police 
control. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I was struck with the statement made by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hocn] on Frid iy last when he 
Was quoting a witness appearing before the committee 
stated that if a provision of this amendment were carried i 
bill it made possible the setting up of thousands of State joint 
boards. I thought the statement rather extravagant. So this 
morning I commenced to figure on the possibilities with respect 
to the creation of such agencies under the | 


proposed amendinent 
to the bill, and I figured until I ran the number up to 2,107, 
therefore coming to the 


conclusion that the gentleman from 
Kansas and the gentleman from Texas were accurate in the 
statement they made that this amendment would set up a con 
dition under which it would be impossible to operate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. The gentleman will pardon me if I decline? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I simply wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman if he has figured how many boards could be created with 
the provision in the bill with regard to two States? 

Mr. COX. I did not make the calculation. If the 


who 
the 


rentleman 
. too, 
com 

the 


am opposed to it; but this seems to have been the best 
mittee could do in order to enlist the support that 
passage of the measure. 

tut, Mr. Chairman, this is the observation I wish to make: 
If you are in favor of legislation you want the best legislation 
you can get, and if you adopt this amendment you destroy the 
possibility of uniformity of treatment of the entire problem. 
You will have as many different rates governing this proposition 
as there are State agencies set up under this provision of the 


the 
meant 


| bill. 


for the | 
existence of even a 2-State board, much less a 3-State board, if | 
the findings of such board are not to be binding upon the Inter- | 


You will have as many different bases of caleulating rates 
there are different agencies set up under the bill. 
a different method of determining what degree 


as 
You will have 
of control should 


| be exercised over the operator, over the instrumentality that 
Under the terms of the bill the State joint boards, while | 
designated as agencies of the Federal Government, are nothing | 
more nor less than State agencies, set up for the purpose of | 


is used in the carrying on of the business. You create a condi- 
tion, Mr. Chairnran, which makes it absolutely impossible that 
you may have uniform rates established by any agency covering 
The hope of effectuating the purpose of the 
bill, in the event this proposed principle is incorporated as one 
of its provisions, lies in the expectation that the 
Commerce Commission will make liberal use of its 
review 

Mr. 


Interstate 
power of 
STAFFORD. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last word. 
investigation, for if | 


Mr. Chairman, the question before the House is merely 
should extend the provision recommended by the 
The comurittee recognized that so far 
questions as to necessity for issuance of certificates, consolida 
tions of bus companies, approval of surety bonds, and rates of 
fare and the like should be determined by a representative of 
the utility commission of each State on a joint board, with au 
thority to hear and determine such matters. 


I respectfully submit for your consideration that this author 


| ity should be extended to where three States are involved, as 


purposed by the pending amendment. I submit in support of 
my position concrete instances which will show the need for the 
extension of this power. For instance, busses 
Buffalo to Cleveland have to through 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

The character of this service should be determined by a repre- 
sentative of the utility commissions of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, aeting as a joint board rather than by an examine 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as the bill now pro 
vides, for questions of necessity and convenience, mergers, fares 
and the like where more than two States are concerned, 

Another concrete instance is the bus service between New 
York and Boston, a very frequent bus service, going through the 
States of New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. This is 
another concrete instance where this character of service and 
the number of vehicles and the rates to be charged for the serv- 
ice should be determined by a joint board comprised of a repre- 
sentative of the utility commissions of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts, highly qualified utility commissions, rather 
than by an examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a bureaucrat. 


running 
three States— 


from 
New 


£o 








I may cite as another Instance, and I assume this instance 
is the one that inspired the gentleman from Michigan to sponsor 
this amendment, the bus line from Detroit to Chicago. This 
service goes through three States—Michigan, Indiana, and IIlli- 
nois. A representative of the utility commissions of these States 
should determine the number of vehicles and the character of 
that service rather than an examiner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hot accountable to the people of the respec- 
tive States for service, rates, or any related service matter. 

It has been my privilege in recent years to travel frequently 
between Detroit and Chicago on the fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, paralleling the highways that these busses use. I 
travel by daytime on the Wolverine, the Twilight, and on the 
Niagara Falls Special, keeping my eyes open and following the 
traffic on this great highway between Detroit and Chicago. 
There are not any great number of passenger busses crowding 
out other passenger traffic. I am acquainted with the char- 
acter of busses that ply between Detroit and Chicago. One line 
leaves the Fort Wayne Hotel at midnight. 

I am acquainted also with the busses of its competitors, and 
I say to you that this character of service should not be left 
o a representative of a bureau here, with the localities con- 
cerned having no- voice in the matter, but should be left to a 
joint board composed of one representative appointed by the 
utility commissions of the respective States involved. 

I bottom my argument on State rights and on State opera- 
tion, and not upon control and domination by an examiner 
appointed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will be pleased to yield if I have the 
time, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. How would the gentleman handle the 
company that operates through more than three States, probably 
a dozen States? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, it is entirely a question of practical 
control. I might be able to extend the illustration to some 
instances where it might be practicable if four or five States 
were involved, but commissioners of three States can get to- 
gether and determine the proper policy, as that policy is local, 
of which each represeentative would have personal knowledge of 
the existing conditions. They would be directly interested and 
would be acquainted with the actual conditions. The commis- 
sioners of four States or five States might not be acquainted 
with local conditions, and therefore it would become more a 
national than a local question. 

I can multiply these instances where it would be practicable 
to vest authority in a 3-State board, for instance, the service 
from Washington to Philadelphia, involving three States; Chi- 
cago to St. Paul and Minneapolis, where three States are 
concerned. 

Why should not the number of these vehicles, as well as the 
policy generally, be subject to the police power of the States as 
it exists to-day guaranteeing the rights and the safety of the 
public under the constitutional power of our Government? 

As I understand the decisions of the Supreme Court—and I 
have read them quite closely within the last two weeks—when 
the Congress attempts to regulate these powers, then the States 
do not have corrective power of regulation over such interstate 
carriers. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, I am 
very much gratified and pleased to know that the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MApgs], a very prominent mem- 
ber of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, has 
seen fit to introduce this amendment. I think there is some 
hope of passing it. 

I think the Interstate Commerce Commission has about as 
much power at the present time as it ought to have—and too 
much, according to my notion. Wherever I can vote to cut down 
some of that power and at the same time preserve it to the 
States, I am willing to support any measure that will do it. 

Under the law under which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion operates, We can scarce do anything pertaining to railroads 
in the several States without getting the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. This powerful commission has 
gone into my State in the last few months and has required the 
State commission to raise intrastate rates so as to conform with 
the rates of a sister State. We have no power at all unless we 
come with our hats in our hands to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and ask them to please give us a little crumb now 
and then, and the people get precious little from this body. 

I wish the amendment had gone further and provided for 
three or more States, and leaving it entirely to the State com- 
missions of those States jointly acting. I am in favor of pre- 


The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
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serving the rights of all States to deal with this matter, and I 
hope that you will support the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan as going part of the way. [Applause.] 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, an examination of 
the bill before me and an attentive presence during the debate 
have shown that the committee reached a conclusion that there 
were two types or classes of interstate common carriers of 
passengers by automobile busses which should hereafter operate 
under Federal legislation. The class to which I shall address 
my remarks is that one in which the regular route within a 
defined district extends to no more than two States. Possibly, 
the best answer to the query why this was limited to two States 
was given by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] when 
he said: 

The committee, in its wisdom, decided we ought not to extend the 


provision for joint boards beyond the interstate operations involving 
two States only. 


Of course the designation of two is the selection of an arbi- 
trary number. Possibly, any number is arbitrary. 

I want to ask you to consider the Rocky Mountain situation, 
using the city of Denver as a point from which the Rocky 
Mountain motor-bus business radiates. Comparatively speaking, 
there may not be a great deal of interstate traffic in that district, 
but when busses run from Denver to Yellowstone Park they go 
through Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. To Salt Lake City 
they run through Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah. To Amarillo, 
Tex., they run through Colorado, Utah, and Texas. To Kansas 
City they run through Colorado, Kansas, and Missouri. 

These give you a fair view of the situation. Three States are 
traversed in every such interstate trip. 

I might say that these routes cover most of the interstate 
motor-bus transportation that would be affected by the Parker 
bill in that region. 

By adopting the amendment and changing the figure “2” to 
“3,” this House itself will consider public convenience and 
serve the public interest best by providing that the questions 
covered by subsection d of section 3 of the bill, shall be heard 
and determined by a joint board of three selected in a territory 
which is from 1,800 to 2,500 miles from Washington. 

Will not the members of the standing committee concede that 
much and support the amendment of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan |[Mr. MApEs]? 

Safety requirements—are they to await the delays incident 
to hearings being made by a delegate from Washington whose 
experience has been with bus transportation over the crowded 
paved roads of eastern cities, but not mountain passes? 

The gentleman from Maine [|Mr. NELsSon] quoted from the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and said: 


Freedom of commercial intercourse between the States is of such 
paramount importance that interference with it by the States can not 
be permitted. 


Note that he did not say that aid by the States would be 
prohibited. 

Why can we not go as far as the Supreme Court? 

We are delegating power as far as we may do so constitu- 
tionally. 

The wisiom of the cominittee has been expressed by creating 
joint boards from two States. 

Why not recognize that in the more sparsely settled parts 
of this country, that a 3-State joint board may best serve the 
public interest and permit freedom of commercial intercourse? 

And that in proper cases of “‘ paramount importance” the 
Interstate Commerce Committee should have the power to 
exercise its discretion and call to its aid a joint board from 
more than three States, 

I submit that this amendment meets the situation squarely 
and ought to be adopted. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, I realize the difficulty of attempting, in a few words, 
to explain the very serious objections, well founded or otherwise, 
which some members of the committee have to this proposed 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

On its face it seems the change of a simple detail of adminis- 
tration, but to some of us it seems to go further and impinge 
on a very serious constitutional question. 

I think Members might better understand our position in this 
matter if I took a moment to review the history of this legisla- 
tion. The debate on the bill has shown that previous to 1925 
Congress having taken no action in the matter, the State regu- 
latory boards, believing that they had the right to regulate 
interstate commerce, did so regulate it and regulated it satis- 
factorily. 

That same year we had the Buck decision, which said that the 
States could not regulate interstate motor bus transportation. 
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The court held that it was an attempt on the part of the State 
to say, not how the highways should be used, but by whom. 
Quoting from the opinion: 


Moreover, it determined whether the prohibition shall be applied by 
resort through State officials to a test which is peculiarly within the 
province of Federal action—the existence of adequate facilities for con- 
ducting interstate commerce. 


Now, on account of that decision, the first bill was introduced 
in December, 1925. That was S. 1734, introduced by Senator 
Cummins. Since the time of the Buck decision, the question 
has been, and now is, whether or not we shall restore to the 
State regulatory bodies the powers which the Supreme Court of 
the United States said they should not exercise. 

I think every member of the committee believes in the decen- 
tralization of Government. Surely every member of the com- 
mittee would do his utmost not to interfere with State rights; 
but we can not preserve to a State a right that it never had, 
and a right which the Supreme Court said it should not exercise. 

I am giving you now the history of this legislation. This 
legislation, as then embodied in the Cummins bill, started in 
to give back to the State regulatory bodies, the same bodies 
that had been regulating interstate commerce previous to 1925, 
the very powers which the Supreme Court said they should not 
exercise. Those powers were given in 8S. 1734. That was five 
years ago. All the time since the struggle has been between 
those who believe that the commerce clause of the Constitution 
intended that interstate matters should be decided by those who, 
removed from, and unaffected by, the local prejudices and inter- 
ests of the States might view the projects from a national stand- 
point, and those who want to give the decision of such matters 
back to the State regulatory bodies, who are immediately inter- 
ested in all of the matters concerned. 

All of the evidence taken out in these hearings disclosed the 
expectation on the part of every witness; that the member of 
the State regulatory body would represent his State and nobody 
the Nation; that the State member would take heed of the con- 
ditions of the ways and streets and tunnels and the intrastate 
commerce of his own State and no one would take heed or give 
voice to the interstate need of the proposed line. We started 


with a bill that would give back to the very bodies that the 
Supreme Court said should not exercise it, the very rights the 


court said they should not exercise, and we have worked down 
through various modifications to the present bill. In its initial 
form this very bill which we are considering to-day not only 
adopted representatives of these State bodies as administrative 
agents but gave to them the final power of determining whether 
a certificate should or should not be granted. I do not contend 
for a moment that we nray not delegate power to administrative 
agents. I do not contend that we may not delegate such ad- 


discretion beyond which we should not go. A judge may very 
properly delegate to a referee or appraiser certain duties, but 
it would be highly improper to select as such referee or ap 
praiser one directly interested in the subject matter of the case. 


Here it was the intent of Congress that these matters should be | 


If this regu- | it all: 


decided by men not influenced by local conditions. 
lation is a matter of national importance, if it is a national 
problem, then it should be administered by a national board. 
The bill we have before us is a compromise of the ideas of the 
various nrembers of the committee. 

It appeared in the course of the evidence that much of the 
trouble was confined to and arose out of the iocal transporta- 
tion problems of cities located near the State line. The gen- 
tleman from California suggested some case involving the in- 


terpretation of some act to regulate commerce which would | 


seem to differentiate this purely local commerce from the purely 
interstate commerce. I do not believe we really have even the 
justification of that case. 
of local commerce over short distances across State lines is a 
peculiar one that never could have been in the contemplation 
of the founders when the Constitution was formulated. 


the less power we give to the local board and the more power 
we retain in the Federal authorities the better off we will be. 
Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 
Mr. MAPES. The gentleman has said quite frankly that he 


does not believe in the use of the State boards at all, not even in | 
Does he think | 


the 2-State proposition as set forth in the bill. 
that such use is unconstitutional, or, if so, that the amendment 
that I have proposed is any more unconstitutional than the 
present provision of the bill? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I can only answer that proposition in 
a very general statement. I think the validity of an act is de- 
termined more by its substance than by its form. I think we 
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Certainly, however, this situation | 


I am | 
not in favor of the State board proposition, and I believe that | 


= 
Dod 
ought not to attempt by indirection what we can not do by direc- 
tion. I think the intent of the Constitution in that these matters 
of interstate regulation should not be left to those who are 
directly interested in them, and to that extent I do not approve 
of this 2-State board. I believe that it probably avoid 
the objection that it is unconstitutional. I think the Supreme 
Court would go far to sustain any such legislation. But it is a 
question of policy; it is a question of whether this Congress 
wants to attempt to circumvent even the spirit and intent of the 
Constitution. Personally I do not. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman think the amendment that 
I propose is any more unconstitutional than the present provision 
of the bill? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I think perhaps not. Some claim 
that there is justification for the 2-State method, not only 
through necessity but also from the fact that it deals with purely 
local transportation, which ought not to be considered as inter- 
state. I do not think we should give that claim much considera- 
tion. I think the 2-State board is bad enough, but that when you 
make it a 3-State board, you are adding considerably to the 
difficulties and cost of administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the 
distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. Netson] that we 
have no legal question here, but simply a question of policy. 
I am supporting the amendment of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. MaApps], and I would be glad to go a step further and 
vest in the Interstate Commerce Commission discretion to make 
a reference to joint boards in any other cases even though 
more than three States might be involved. Concerning the 
amendment now under consideration, the reason why I support 
it is this, mainly: The situation being dealt with differs alto- 
gether from the railroad situation. The railroads buy their 
rights of way and build their tracks and incur the necessary 
expenditure for that purpose. Their status is different from 
the highway status, inasmuch as the States have at their own 
expense, with the exception of such aid as they have gotten 


does 


| from the Federal Government, which is comparatively small, 


constructed the highways; therefore they should be given a 
larger measure of cooperative authority by this bill than any- 
body thinks of giving them relative to interstate commerce by 
rail. 

The particular question under debate is not a new question, 
It was not a new question when it was taken up by the very 
able committee, for which I have so much respect. Prior to that 
time the Interstate Commerce Commission itself had engaged in 
a protracted investigation. If you will look at the report fol- 


| lowing that investigation made in 1928 you will find that there 
ministrative power to State officials, but there is a limit to our | 


were represented before the commission all of the State com- 
missions, all of the railroads, and all others who cared to appear 
and present their views. In that elaborate report made in 1928 
the commission submitted its conclusions, and on the point that 
is now being discussed its conclusion is unmistakable. Here is 
the substance of what the comnission said, without reading 


Joint boards composed of two or more States, or representatives of 
such State boards and of the Interstate Commerce Commission when 
acting instead of a State board, should be authorized to act where the 
commerce is carried on in two or more States. 


Now, who is in a better position to know what is the wise 
course to take relative to this matter than the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which has dealt with cognate matters for so 
many years, and which has so plainly advised that in its opinion 
it would not be going beyond the limits of a wise policy to pro- 
vide for the creation of joint boards in all cases? And why 
should we not do what the amendment proposes as a first step? 

If we take that course, where three States are involved, and 
give discretion to the commission to act where there are more 
than three States—if we take that course at the outset, and then 
it is found ‘that all the trouble occurs that was predicted the 
other day by my friend from Kansas [Mr. Hoc], it will be a 
very easy matter for Congress to amend the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I have three minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. My friend from Kansas gave a 
very alarnring picture of what may take place, and yet what 
do we discover, as found by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in its investigation? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In a minute. 
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I want first to refer to the report of the commission. 
Analyzing conditions in eight States, it did not find that the 
motor vehicle interstate operations were ordinarily over such 
long routes as to inspire the alarm felt by the gentleman from 
Kansas. Over 50 per cent of the routes were only 20 miles in 
length, nearly three-fourths less than 30 miles, and only 11.9 
per cent of the routes were more than 50 miles in length. 

Now, if the routes were so short in 1928, or rather in 1926, 
when the analysis was made, what reason on earth have we to 
fear that the routes have become so long in the limited interval 
between that date and now that if joint boards are provided 
for these may be so many operations through two or three 
States that innumerable joint boards would have to be created 
apprehended by my friend from Kansas and my friend 
from Georgia |Mr. Cox]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. MERRITT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MERRITT. 
time to argue on the general question of providing State boards 
in all cases. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
there? 

Mr. MERRITT. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman gets up here and. talks 
about “State boards.” There is nothing pending here about 
State boards. They are joint boards. 

Mr. MERRITT. I accept the correction of the gentleman. 
We need not discuss the general question of providing joint 
boards: in all cases, because the difficulty of that was conclu- 
sively shown on Friday last by the gentleman from Kansas, 
The fact that many of these routes are now in existence and 
will be taken care of by the grandfather clause is not important, 
for the reason that these same joint boards would be necessary 
to take care of violations, so that we should have an infinity 
of joint boards. 

Another thing that I think should be taken into consideration 
there is this: What we need in this great country, as the net- 
work spreads, is uniformity of law, so that men starting new 
routes can know what their rights are, and their counsel can 
advise them what their rights are. 

Now, if we have this infinity of joint boards, we will get 
innumerable varying decisions on the same states of fact, 
whereas if we empower the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to perform this function we shall not have that confusion, so 
that lawyers can properly and conscientiously advise their 
clients. 

Now, coming to this particular motion or amendment that is 


as 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


Yes. 


before the House, gentleman argue that there is no special dif- | 


ference between a case of two States and a case of three States. 
There does not seem to be much numerical difference, but I 
kept in mind by the members of this committee, and that is in 
all the cases of 2-State boards the important cases come in 
what may be termed metropolitan areas, as, for instance, New 
York and Jersey City, Philadelphia and Camden, and St. 
Louis and East St. Louis. They are practically one community, 
like regulating a street railway, not in the ordinary sense of 
interstate commerce, because the interests are not different, as 
was spoken of by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Newson], 
whereas if you get into three States you necessarily spread 
over a large area and get into an interstate relation. And 
in those cases the reasons set forth for action by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission come strongly in force; so that while it 
seems not important to speak of the difference between 2 and 
3, yet, in fact, looking at the geographical situation, you find an 
important difference—which shows the importance of supporting 
the bill, and voting against this amendment 

Mr. PARKER and Mr. RANKIN rose. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment close in 20 minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, every Member who has 
spoken in opposition to this amendment seems to be opposed to 
any State board or any joint board at all. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] spoke about requir- 
ing 2,100 different boards to do all this work. As a matter of 
fact, these joint boards are composed of members of your 
State utility boards or commissions and, they are already or- 


ask unanimous consent to 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think I need take | 


| you 
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ganized in all States except possibly one or two. But, if the 
work is going to be so heavy on all these 2,100 boards, surely 
it would be much heavier on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion if all of it were placed upon them. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. NeELson] seems to be under 
the impression that we should not have any State representa- 
tives on these boards because of “local prejudice.” The gen- 
tleman seems to travel on the theory that the further we get 


away from the people we represent the better Government they 
will have. 


Mr. NELSON of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Do you dissent from the provisions 
and the idea of the Constitution in regard to the regulation of 
interstate commerce? 

Mr. RANKIN. I am now discussing the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Net~son] and his argument. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. And I stand with my feet on the 
Corstitution of the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will ask the gentleman to kindly sit down 
on the Constitution, and let me show him the fallacy of his 
argument. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. NELSON] seems to think 
that if any of this power is left to the joint board, composed 
of members of your State boards, they will be actuated by 
prejudice. Does he think our State boards are actuated by 
prejudice? Did we act with prejudice when we issued bonds 
to build the roads that they now propose to turn over to the 
large bus companies and railroad companies owning bus lines 
and deprive our people of the ordinary use of those highways? 

If the further you get from the people the less prejudice 
you find, as indicated by the gentleman from Maine, possibly 
we had better refer this question to the World Court, where we 
will have very little say so; and then if you want to get it 
further from the prejudice of the people you represent, you 
might pass it on to the League of Nations, where we will have 
no say so at all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the closer you get these boards to the people 
you represent, the better service the people are going to get. 
I am in favor of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mapes], but I want to call attention to the 
fact that these boards, until other amendments to the same 
section are adopted, are largely perfunctory. Why? Because 
make them all subservient to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It will be seen from reading that section that all 
the decisions of the joint boards are subject to review by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. That ought not to be. If 
the representative from your State and the representative from 
my State, members of one of these boards, get together and 
agree on these rates and regulations between the States in- 
volved, their decisions should be final. I shall offer an amend- 


| ment to that effect at the proper time, if some other Member 
| does not do it. 
think the difference which has been stated should be clearly | 


I may say further that we have a checkrein on the members 
of the various State boards. We have the power to get rid of 


| them every two years or every four years, or if they go wrong 


we can call the legislature together and impeach them. But, 
when you transfer all of this power, as this bill does, to Wash- 
ington, in order to remove it from the “ prejudice ”’ of the people 
you represent, I want to sound a warning to you to-day, and 
especially those of you whose districts touch a State line, that 
you will live to regret it. 

If you turn over to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington all of this vast power which this bill gives, more 


| power than has ever been given in any one bill since the 
| United 


States emerged from the World War, and deprive 
your State boards of any power at all except as clerks, which 
they will be under the provisions of this bill, you will regret 
it, and the chances are you will regret it just as soon as the 
people in your State find out what you have done. 

There is no agitation for this bill, except on the part of the 
corporations that are interested—the people who own these 
large bus lines and the railroads. 

The bus companies want to sell their lines and the railroads 
want to buy them, and they want the people to furnish the roads, 
and want us to shut out competition. 

One member of the committee took me to task the other day, 
stating that the railroads were not represented at the hearings. 
I looked up the hearings, and every once in a while one of these 
gentlemen, ostensibly representing the bus lines, would get into 
deep water and he would turn around and ask Mr. Thom about 
it. Mr. Thom would proceed to give the committee information. 
iverybody knows that Mr. Thom is one of the leading railroad 
attorneys or lobbyists of the country. 

The people are not clamoring for this bill. 


The people along 
the State lines, who will be drastically affected if this measure 
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goes into effect, have not asked for it. They have not even 
heard of it. They are satisfied. They have at least some faith 
in their local commissions or they would remove them. 

So in supporting the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan I am trying to retain to the people as much 
power as possible over the regulation of their local affairs and 
their local transportation. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman understands, does he not, that 
interstate busses are not now under regulation? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; except by State authorities. That is 
thoroughly understood. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman want it to continue that 
way? 

Mr. RANKIN. I prefer the present situation to this bill. 
And the gentleman further understands that the interstate 
busses and the interstate railroads and their influences are re- 
sponsible for the large crowd which came here to testify before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The gentleman realizes that the interstate 
busses are under the control of the State commissions as far as 
police regulations are concerned. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly, and we are getting along remark- 
ably well with them. Why all this haste to take this vast power 
from the people of the States, concentrate it in Washington, and 
place it in the hands of a commission that the people of the 
States have no voice in selecting, and, as I said, depriving them 
of control over their local transportation and over their local 
affairs? 

I hope the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan will be adopted, and then that we may adopt a further 
amendment making the decisions of these joint boards final. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. LEA of California. 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 


Mr. Chairman, these joint boards 


are composed of representatives of the State boards, but the 
selection of the representatives of the States is required by law, 
so while constitutionally this is a Federal board, in fact and 


substance it is a State board. 
of Esau but the voice of Jacob. 
During the hearings Mr. McDonald appeared before the 
committee to represent the organized State utility commissions 
of the United States. Asked by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Huppieston] if State commissions would support this bill 
if they were not in the picture, Mr. McDonald replied they 


would support it just the same. Mr, McDonald then made this 
further statement: 


It is a case where it is the hand 


The Interstate Commerce Commission eventually is going to regulate 
interstate commerce by motor vehicle, I think both persons and com- 
merce, so far as they are handled by motor vehicles, before many years. 


If you will consider the practical working out of what is 
proposed here, I think no man will say that after a few years’ 
experience we will have a duplicated and complicated system of 
boards such as is proposed in this amendment. 

Under the plan proposed, we will have a duplicated system. 
Interstate lines on the same road will originate from different 
sources. We may have a hearing to-morrow in Salt Lake City 
for three States, and at the same time in the same city, we will 
be conducting another hearing separately by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The duplicated plan would be in use all 
over the United States. 


state Commerce Commission, it is proposed to adopt a compli- 
cated, duplicated, and impracticable system. In a few years it 
will have to be abandoned. If the provisions of the bill remain, 
an examiner representing the commission will go over the coun- 
try on a circuit and hear many cases in regular order while he 
is on that trip. If the plan proposed by the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan is adopted, we will have 
separate boards, each one called for a specific purpose. They 
will have no regular place of meeting; they will have no regular 
place for keeping records, and there will be no regular place to 
present your cases, In addition to that, we will always have the 
board members subjected to the inconvenience of leaving their 
State duties and assembling to perform a Federal function. The 
meetings will be postponed and delayed to suit the members 
remotely located from the place of meeting. They will frequently 
neglect their State duties to attend. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, there has been enough dis- 
cussion of this amendment to convince the committee that there 
was a decided division of opinion in our committee. There was 
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Instead of setting up a harmonious, | 
uniform, and businesslike plan holding hearings for the Inter- | 
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a school of thought in the committee which believed that the 
regulation should be entirely in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There were those who believed it 
should be left to the State commissions. 

State commissions, let me say, had regulated this commerce 
up until the decision in the Buck case in 1925, They had regu- 
lated it satisfactorily, but the Supreme Court of the United 
States said they had no right to do it. 

Now, there would be no particular discussion of this particu- 
lar amendment if it were not for the activities of the State 
commissions, and I do not mean that in an offensive way. It is 
perfectly natural that men wish to retain all the power they 
have and it is perfectly natural that the State commissions wish 
to retain all the power they have. They came to us in the first 
instance and they wished us to write a law which would give 
them the power to do what the Supreme Court said they could 
not do. We have not ability enough in the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to do that thing, namely, to write 
a law which the Supreme Court has said is unconstitutional, 
which we know will go back to them, and they will then over- 
rule themselves. 

Now, this is a compromise, and to relieve anyone of any 
doubt that we do not intend to leave to the States the entire 
control of intrastate situations allow me to read an amendment 
I am going to offer that was stricken from the bill, not because 
there was any objection to it but because it was thought to 
be unnecessary. However, the public utilities commissions of 
the States believe it is important, and it reads as follows: 


Src, 14. (a) Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to 
affect the powers of taxation of the several States or to authorize a 
motor carrier to do an intrastate business on the highways of any 
State. It is not intended hereby to interfere with the exclusive exer- 
cise by each State of the power of regulation of intrastate commerce 
by motor carriers on the highways thereof; and notwithstanding this 
act, motor carriers operating in intrastate commerce on the highways 
of a State shall continue to be subject to the laws of the State regu- 
lating such intrastate commerce, and motor carriers operating in inter- 
state commerce shall be subject to the proper exercise by the State of 
its police powers. 

(b) The commission while acting under authority of this act shall 
not have any jurisdiction or authority over intrastate commerce by 
motor carriers, and the commission is expressly prohibited from inter- 
fering in any way with or attempting to regulate such intrastate com- 
merce by motor carriers. 


Mr. GARRETT. Could this bill possibly give 
power? 

Mr. PARKER. I started out by saying it was stricken from 
the bill because we thought it was unnecessary, but the public- 
utility commissions wish it restored to the bill, and, as I said, 
I am going to offer that as an amendment. 

What is the reason for the 2-State proposition? I went all 
over it in my original statement. You have any number of 
sizeable cities and towns in this country that are right on 
State lines. 

You do not have to go to New York; you do not have to go 
to Philadelphia to find them. You can go down to Augusta, 
Ga., which is right acrss the South Carolina line, or you can 
go up to Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Certainly. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That illustration has been presented here 
time and again—New York and Jersey City, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kans.—but under the bill you do not limit 
the joint boards to taking care of those peculiar situations. 

Mr. PARKER. That is true, and I think that is the weakness 
of the proposition. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And you give these joint boards power, 
under the direction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
investigate and report to the commission and the commission 
itself really makes the decision in the last analysis. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That same illustration has been used here 
time and again, and I do not think it properly applies. 

Mr. PARKER. Let me follow out the line of the gentleman's 
argument by stating I do not believe we can, under the Consti- 
tution, delegate this power to any board, to delegate this power 
to some one else, and have them make the final decision. 

Mr. RAMSEYER rose. 

Mr. PARKER. I must refuse to yield further, because I have 
not the time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is an unusual statement. 

Mr. PARKER. I mean the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has not the power to delegate to anybody the making of a final 
decision. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the fentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Mapes]. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The Mapes amendment was again reported. 

The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, the 
committee divided, and there were—ayes 134, noes 45. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lenieacna, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
10288} to regulate the transportation of persons in interstate 
and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating on the public 
highways, had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate agrees to 
House to the bill S. 357 
payments to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians.” 


MAJ. GEN, WILLIAM 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarxs in the Recorp by including the 
proceedings held at Arlington Cemetery at 10.30 a. m., Novem- 
9, 1929, on the occasion of the unveiling of the Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam George Haan Monument, erected by the officers and men of 
the Thirty-second Division Veteran Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The proceedings were as follows: 

Music—A Night in 
Band, Fort Myer, Va. 

Invocation—Monsignor Patrick Dunnigan: 


GEORGE HAAN 


request of the 


June—Serenade by K. A. King, Third Cavalry 


dom come, Thy will be done on earth as in heaven; 


our daily bread (by which we pray for all the necessities of soul and 


body), and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass | 


Amen.” 
Maj 
Secretary 


against us. 

Address : Sriant Hl. Wells, deputy chief of staff: 

“The of War, Mr. Good, regretted very much that his 
absence from Washington prevented him from accepting the invitation 
of the Thirty-second Division Association to be here to-day. 

“It is a privilege to be here representing 
Department in doing honor to Maj. Gen. William G. 
that additional pleasure and 
that I am here on my own account to 
love to a friend and comrade, ‘ Bunker’ 
and affectionately known amongst us, 

“Our 


Gen, 


great him and the War 
Haan. I may say 
comes to from the 
pay a tribute of respect and 


Haan, as he was familiarly 


satisfaction me 


icquaintance extended over a 
of which I can count at least 
immediate and 

‘I had the happiness of his friendship, the confidences of his aspira- 
tions, the opportunity to observe the development of his and 
the advantages of personality and example to own 
endeavors. 

“ His 
activity. 


period of more than 30 years, 
10 when I served near him or under his 
supervision direction 
career, 
his guide my 
experience before the war ran into every phase of military 
There was no problem that could come before him that he 
had not already met and solved. Thus equipped he was quickly able to 
apply and experience to the problems of war. He 
the services of his staff officers and used the in- 
was their duty to give him. He listened care- 
sympathetically to counsel and recommendations, and was 
accept or them; but he always had a solution of his 
that he was ready to follow if a better was 
the hour when a solution was needed 

‘To those of us who had known Haan before the World 
War it surprise that he exhibited a consummate leadership 
and at the same time held the affection, yes the love, of those he led. 
Through a long and brilliant career he had continuously displayed high 
talent for command, fortified by solid common sense, and cloaked in 
a broad humanity. He was a trusted and beloved 
by rank and file. He was decorated by his own Government; foreign 
nations delighted to honor him; but I know that he esteemed as his 
greatest reward the privilege of leading home his own division, battle 
tried and undefeated. 
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formation and 
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greatly 
facts it 
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reject 
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his ne eds, 


not forthcoming at 
General 
was ho 


soldier’s general, 


‘The high point in his life of military service was undoubtedly that 
period when he led from victory to victory the splendid division, which 
under his command had forged itself into an irresistible striking force. 
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organization composed of strong men, strong in body, strong in mind, 
above all strong in will. It was made up of men who deliberately and 
knowingly dedicated themselves to the dangers and hardships of battle 
in the certainty that something greater than their own liveg and 
fortunes was at stake. 

“He was a national character. It is most fitting that there should 
arise a memorial to him in this our American pantheon. It is all the 
more suitable that this material tribute should be at the Nation's 
Capital, visible to those who come from all over our country. He needs 
no local monument. In each of the many localities where he served, 
his memory is interwoven with the traditions of the community. In no 
place is this more true than in Michigan and Wisconsin, those great 
States where his soldiers lived.” 

Address: Hon. Wilbur M. Brucker, attorney general, State of Michi- 
gan: 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am directed by the Hon. 
Fred W. Green, Governor of Michigan, to convey to this assemblage 
his very keen regret that he can not be here to-day to express his 
own personal tribute of respect to the memory of Gen. William G. 
Haan from the people of Michigan. 

“It is indeed a high patriotic privilege to be here. Arlington and 
sacrifice are synonymous. No man can stand on this hallowed ground 
without feeling the absolute futility of expressing the realization that 
here lie thousands of our hero dead who gave the best years of their 
life for America. 

“In the hectic days of 1917, when America was frantically going to 
war, trying in its own characteristic way to embrace the blessings of 
preparedness in a fortnight, some divinely inspired hand must have 
written the order that brigaded together the National Guard troops of 
two great sister States—Wisconsin and Michigan—to form the Thirty- 
second Division. Over 12 years later when the din and noise of battle 
have long been hushed, it is again peculiarly significant, and 
almost like a page from the Illiad and Odessy, that the friendly rivalry 
of these same two sister States should again be united in common 
peaceful purpose to do honor to the great leader of our division. 
Memory leads us on and back again. 

“ Every man is the product of his time. No man more truly typifies 
the highest traditions of the American officer from George Washington 
down to the present day than General Haan. Schooled in the military 


since 


| science at West Point, groomed in the postgraduate course of hard 
“Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy king- | 


give us this day | 


knocks in junior command of troops, experienced in tactics from close 
contact with the various arms of the service, General Haan came up 
through the ranks. If Providence had intended it every day from 
June, 1885, when he entered the Military Academy, until September, 
1917, when he assumed command of the Red Arrow Division, he could 
have been better prepared for that tremendous undertaking. It 
was as though his life had been planned that way from the beginning. 

“ Leadership is no coincidence. Men do not succeed on any perma- 
nent basis as leaders of men without the lasting virtues of leadership. 
Fortune may help, influence may hasten, but the leadership that calls 
men together a decade after it has been finished in solenmrn recognition 
of greatness is based upon genius combined with years of toil and 
preparation. 

“So it was with the leadership of General Haan. From the day he 
assumed command at Waco, Tex., he was instinctively ‘the chief.’ No 
one was left in doubt after the first day but that he ‘ had the situation 
well in hand.’ Discipline was his handmaiden. He breathed it and 
he lived it. It was his creed and his apotheosis. Naturally, it 
descended upon the division as the foremost requirement of success. 
Then followed the banishment of that defeatist theory, which was 
abroad in the land, that we would never really ‘ get into it,’ but that 
the war would be won before we ‘got in.’ Like a blight this iniquitous, 
unfounded belief crushed the morale. General Haan cleared the atmos- 
phere like a morning sun when he dispelled all doubts and paved the 
way for the divisional fighting spirit. 

“ But another essential element was needed—loyal followership. This, 
too, was no coincidence. The flower of these two States matched the 
leadership of General Haan. The officers and men of these two States 
had been toiling and ceaselessly preparing the National Guard for an 
emergency. This was scoffed at by large numbers of our people who 
opposed any expenditure or move in the direction of preparedness, call- 
ing it ‘militarism.’ But thanklessly they toiled on to prepare a small 
body of men for our national defense; men who had served on the 
Mexican border in 1916 and had seen enough of the service to realize 
the seriousness of the grim job of war. 

“From this union of peerless leadership and loyal followership there 
was builded a divisional esprit de corps that was not surpassed in the 
whole American Expeditionary Forces. No wonder the brilliant record 
of General Haan resulted. To honor him is likewise to honor every 
officer and man of the Red Arrow Division. . 

“ But General Haan had also a high sense of loyalty to his command 
that had no superior anywhere. When upon its arrival overseas the 
Thirty-second Division seemed destined to the ignominy of being a 
replacement division, here it was that General Haan displayed his 
absolute loyalty to his command. With dogged persistence in the belief 
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that the splendid fighting spirit of the Red Arrow should not be sacri- 
ficed so needlessly, undaunted by discouragement, unfaltering because 
of the dismal prospect, he fought for his command, determined to pre- 
serve the integrity of this great fighting machine for the Stars and 
Stripes. Who knows what might have been the delay in the final 
glorious result had it not been for the preservation of the Red Arrow 
with its combat morale beating with triphammer blows in the drive of 
the late summer and early fall of 1918? 

“It may be truly said that the spirit of General Haan was the spirit 
of the division. Defeat never once entered his head. Neither did it 
occur to the officers and men of the division. In the three major offen- 
sives, first from the Oureq to the Vesle; second, in the Oise-Aisne; 
third, in the Meuse-Argonne, this spirit was the chief element of hard- 
won victory. How General Haan must have gloried in the dash and 
courage of those men he had trained! How his heart must have been 
heavy for the 14,000 who suffered the casualties of war. Did his pre- 
cept and example succeed? The answer has been written deep in the 
heart of America. 

“If ever a service was timely, it is this one. The dedication of this 
monument comes at the armistice season as the tribute of thousands of 
surviving veterans of the Red Arrow Division. It is being unveiled at an 
hour when we uncover our hearts in gratitude for the victory that this 
day represents. 

“Michigan is proud to join in honoring this fallen leader and to 
say to him in sincerest eulogy, in the words of the immortal Scott: 


“* Soldier, rest; thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking; 
Dream of battle fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking.’” 


Music: A dream—J. C. Bartlett, by Third Cavalry Band. 

Address: Hon, Walter J. Kohler, Governor State of Wisconsin: 

“The dedication of a permanent memorial to Maj. Gen. William 
George Haan at Arlington National Cemetery is not only a tribute of 
respect to a great citizen and soldier but is also a tribute of affection. 

“ General Haan’s record reveals him as a man of conspicuous ability, 
who developed strength through the practice of thoroughness and in- 
tense application, which characterized his entire career. Advancing 
through his own efforts from modest beginnings to unusual eminence, 
he knew and sympathized with the problems of his fellow men. 

“It was my privilege to have made the acquaintance of General Haan 
nearly 20 years ago, and so I speak from personal knowledge when I 
refer to his sympathetic understanding and human qualities. 

“ He was born on an Indiana farm October 4, 1863, the son of parents 
who had emigrated from Germany. 

“ Following the early training of a district school and of a near-by 
high school, he received an appointment to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, where he was graduated in 1889 with high 
honors. 

“In 1905 he married Margaret H. Haan, of San Mateo, Calif., a 
woman of charm and culture whose constant support and faithful, true 
hearted help added greatly to his constructive program. 

“He spent his entire adult life in the military service of his country 
until his retirement in 1922. Commencing as a second lieutenant of 
Artillery, he progressed steadily, and a consecutive reading of his mili- 
tary record shows an unbroken series of commendations and promotions. 

“In the war with Spain he went to the Philippine Islands, a member 
of General Merritt’s expeditionary force, won a brevet for daring con- 
duct, was honorably mentioned in general orders ‘for distinguished 
conduct in the attack on Manila, August 13, 1898,’ was recommended 
‘for bravery, efficiency, and energy’ in an attack on the Filipinos near 
Manila, February 15, 1899, and was promoted to a captaincy and made 
acting quartermaster, October 17, 1898. 

“ Following the close of the war in the Philippines, he was assigned to 
the General Staff and studied in the Army War College, from which 
he was graduated. 

“He acted as Chief of Staff for Gens. Frederick T. Funston and 
A. W. Greeley at the time of the San Francisco disaster and was highly 
commended by them. In 1906 and 1907, when an army was sent to 
Cuba, he was adjutant general. General Wotherspoon said of him 
that he had ‘shown the greatest skill and administrative ability in 
the conduct of that office, adding much, in my opinion, to his already 
well-earned reputation.’ f 

“He commanded at various other times some of the most important 
coast defenses of the country, including Fort Wadsworth, on Staten 
Island, N. Y., and the defenses of Boston, Mass., and Fort Totten, on 
Long Island. 

“In 1912 he was selected for a second time to serve with the Gen- 
eral Staff as Assistant Chief of Staff and afterwards as chief of staff 
for the Eastern Department at Governors Island, where he won high 
praise from his superiors, Gens. Thomas Barry and Leonard Wood. 
General Barry and others recommended him for chief of the Coast 
Artillery and for brigade command. 

“These are characteristic pages of his record prior to our entrance 
into the World War. 
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“In the late summer of 1917 troops from Wisconsin and Michigan 
began to pour into Waco, Tex., and plans were made for the formation 
of the Thirty-second Division. Colonel Haan, promoted to brigadier 
general, was then made commander of the Fifty-seventh Artillery 
ade. Upon the assignment a few weeks later of General Parker to 
duties abroad General Haan was placed in command of the Thirty- 
second Division, with which his name and fame will ever be associated, 

“He trained his troops with characteristic vigor and thoroughness, 
with the result that the Thirty-second led many other divisions through- 
out the United States in preparation for overseas duty. The sailing 
schedule was advanced and the Red Arrows, later called Les Terribles, 
were sent to France ahead of a number of other divisions 
1917, Brigadier General Haan was appointed a major 
National Army and the division was ordered to the 
France. 

“ General Haan's confident prediction of the effectiveness of the divi- 
sion and his deep interest in his soldiers were indicated in his earnest 
protest against using them as replacement troops. Many of the men in 
the Thirty-second had already been transferred to other divisions, but 
the process was halted and by means of replacements the strength of 
the Thirty-second was restored. 

“After weeks of strenuous training under General Haan’s immediate 
supervision, the Thirty-second went into its first hard battle on July 28, 
1918, with the French Sixth Army and was continuously in combat or 
just behind the firing line in reserve from that date until the armistice. 
Its first fighting was on the Marne, northward from Chateau Thierry, 
and resulted in heavy casualties, amounting to about 4,000 

“ Following the second battle of the Marne General Haan’s division 
was transferred to the Tenth French Army, commanded by General 
Mangin, and against the most desperate resistance captured the village 
of Juvigny and surrounding strong enemy territory. This action resulted 
again in heavy casualties, the losses amounting to about 3,500 men, but 
the result of the victory was not only the capture of the key position 
but the taking of a thousand prisoners as well as large quantities of 
material. 

“The fighting around Juvigny demonstrated the quality of the sol- 
diers composing the Thirty-second Division, the splendid training Gen- 
eral Haan had given them, their implicit confidence in his leadership, 
and his clear grasp of the military problem. General Mangin was 
enthusiastic in his commendation of General Haan and of his men 

“It was, however, as a unit of the first American Army and under 
the orders of the American high command that the Thirty-second was to 
perform its most arduous and brilliant service. In the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive the division was in the front line continuously for 20 days, 
driving the enemy back 8% kilometers, capturing over 1,100 prisoners, 
and taking great quantities of material, at a cost, however, of over 
6,000 casualties. 

“This brilliant successful attack against the Cate Dame Marie 
drove the enemy from a key position and won for General Haan and the 
Thirty-second Division the highest praise and most distinguished honors. 
The general received an additional silver star through a citation in the 
War Department general orders and was awarded the distinguished- 
service medal, the French croix de guerre, and commander of the Legion 
of Honor. Following the war he was decorated with the Italian Order 
of the Crown. 
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“The French citation, which was typical, reads as follows: ‘He com- 
manded the Thirty-second Division in a remarkable manner during the 
operations which ended in the retaking of the Chemin des Dames and 
Laon. Thanks to his tactical sense, to his strategical skill, to his 
indomitable tenacity, and to the magnificent spirit of his troops, who 
had absolute confidence in their commander, he advanced several kilo- 
meters and captured the important positions at Juvigny, the 
enemy was defending with desperate obstinacy.’ 

“Premier Clemenceau, of France, in a letter to General Haan, said: 
‘From May to November, 1918, the Thirty-second Division passed 120 
days on the firing line, 35 of which were passed in very severe battles. 
The enemy fire cost it 14,268 men * * * You engaged successfully 
20 German divisions; never did you yield them an inch of ground.’ 

“It was an additional and high tribute to the men and their leader 
that the Thirty-second was selected by General Pershing as one of the 
three divisions to compose the American Army of Occupation and was 
assigned to hold the Coblenz bridgehead. About the same time General 
Haan was promoted to the command of the Seventh Corps, which it 
was his difficult task to organize. He received at this time the rank of 
brigadier general in the Regular Army. When in the spring of 1919 
the Thirty-second was ordered home General Haan requested 
received permission to return with his old division. 

“Following the war the President assigned him the of 
Director of War Plans Division of the General Staff, him 
responsible for the reorganization of the Army. His conception of the 
national land forces, consisting of the Regular Army, the National Guard, 
and the Organized Reserves, was adopted. 

“In July, 1920, he became a major general in the Regular Army, 
and on March 31, 1922, at his own request, he went on the retired 
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Joun C. Scuarer, Representative, fourth district, Wisconsin: 

William G. Haan was a patriot of the most self-sacrific- 
of the American heroes of the late 
From the time that he entered the United States Military 
14, 1885, until he passed into the Great Beyond, he 
services unstintingly to our common country and his fellow men. 
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The SPEAKER Is there objection 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I have obtained per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Recorp for the purpose of 
explaining the farm loan land bank bill which I introduced in 
the House on Monday, March 17, 1950, and which is numbered | 
H. R. 10830, 

This bill changes in one particular the bill I introduced on the | 
9th day of December last and which was numbered H. R, 6983. | 
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That bill provided that whenever a joint-stock land bank 
should vote to suspend dividends in the manner provided in the 
bill its assets should be taken over by the Federal Farm Loan 
sjoard and administered through the 12 Federal land banks, 
merger consolidated bonds to be issued for the purpose of taking 
up the stock and bonds of the bank so voting to suspend, 

On the 10th day of December, 1929, I printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of that date an explanation of this bill. 

The bill I have now introduced provides, in brief, for an 
amendment to the agricultural marketing act of 1929 and 
authorizes the Federal Farm Board to organize a Federal 
merger land bank for the purpose of taking over the assets of 


| the bank or banks so voting to suspend operations. 


The Federal merger land bank to issue Federal merger land 


| bank bonds to take up the stock and bonds of the bank or banks 











| entire 


so voting to suspend, each stockholder and bondholder to re- 
ceive in lieu of his stock and bonds merger bonds issued by this 
bank to the amount he paid for his stock and bonds not to exceed 
par. 

The Federal merger land bank is authorized to administer 
upon the farms turned over to it and can hold any of them or 
all of them out of production, planting them only in legumes 
and grasses and using them only for grazing purposes for such 
period of time as the bank may deem necessary. The bank may 
farm all or any part of the farms on the share system or with 
tractors on a large scale or group method if it shall determine 
so to do under regulations to be issued by the Federal Farm 
Board. 

Holding part of these farms out of production and using them 
only for grazing purposes would tend to control agricultural out- 
put and farming them in larger units under the control of the 
Federal Farm Board would also be a step in the direction of con- 
trolling the volume of production and the flow of agricu!tural 
products to the market. 

Whenever conditions seem to warrant the return of any part 
or all the farms so taken over to private ownership and private 


| control the Farm Board could so direct under this bill and it 


could be accomplished through the medium of the Federal merger 
land bank provided for. 

The proposition I am submitting in the bill I am now dis- 
cussing would tend to consolidate the two Federal farm-loan 
systems of banks. It is reasonable to suppose that most of the 
22 joint-stock land banks, which have now suspended dividends, 
would vote to discontinue operations. Those which will discon- 
tinue the payment of dividends in the near future will soon 
follow in suspending operations. This would remove from the 
field all but a very few of the joint-stock land banks, and the 
entire system of Federal farm loans could then be controlled by 
the 12 Federal land banks or through branch banks to be estab- 
lished by them. 

PENDING COLLAPSE OF OUR FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM 

During the 12 months ending November 30, 1929, only 14 joint- 
stock land banks issued any bonds, and these 14 only issued a 
total of $5,455,000 worth of bonds. Practically one-half of this 
amount was issued by joint-stock land banks which are affiliated 
with and owned by other financial institutions, and they took 
up their own bonds, of course. 

Three of these joint-stock land banks issuing last year over 
$900,000,000 worth of bonds have indicated to me that they may 
soon suspend the payment of dividends; therefore, the issuing 
and marketing of bonds does not indicate that banks are always 
prospering. By reloaning their amortization payments and by 
issuing bonds the 47 joint-stock land banks now operating were 
able to close loans during the 12 months ended November 30, 
1929, to the amount of a little over $20,000,000. During the 12 
months ended November 30, 1929, the 12 Federal land banks 
issued bonds to the amount of $18,850,000 and closed loans to the 
amount of a little over $68,000,000. 

Recently the Treasury Department called attention to the 
record made by the 12 Federal land banks during the period 
of time I have mentioned and pointed to it as evidence of the 
fact that the banks were still functioning. 

The facts are, however, that six years ago the 12 Federal 


|} land banks and the joint-stock land banks then functioning 
| were loaning a million dollars a day. 


In other words, in §&8 
days six years ago these two systems loaned as much as the 
aggregate amount of their loans during the 12 months 
ended November 30, 1929. When we compare what these banks 
are accomplishing now with what they accomplished a few years 
ago we can see that the system is rapidly failing. . 

REVAMPING THE SYSTEM 


The amended bill I have introduced will revamp the entire 
system and put it on its feet again. More loans ought to be 
made now to farmers than were made five and six years ago, 
Now is a better time for young farmers to buy farnrs and to 
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pay for them on the amortization plan of the Federal farm loan 
act. 

Under the present method of managing these systems joint- 
stock land banks are being forced to liquidate. Most of the 
suspended banks are merely buying in their own bonds. 

The amended bill I have introduced will revamp the entire 
system without the slightest ultimate cost to the Government. 
Under it the Government will be able to redeem all its inrplied 


promises and be relieved from the odium which now rests upon | 


it in this connection. The present stockholders and bondholders 
will be treated fairly. There will be no opportunity for more 
speculators to make money out of their purchases of stocks and 
bonds—they only get back in merger bonds what they paid for 
the stock and bonds they hold, provided that amount does not 
exceed par. An immense volume of stock of Federal land banks 
has been purchased at negligible prices by speculators—a still 
larger volume of bonds have been purchased by speculators at 
ridiculously low rates. These speculators get only what they 
paid for these securities—no more, 

Nothing can be done, of course, for the stockholders and bond- 
holders who have parted with their holdings at these low prices. 
They have taken their losses voluntarily and they are com- 
pletely out of consideration. 

Insurance companies are commencing to fail on account of 
their investments in Federal lind-bank securities. 


of fiduciary and trust funds have been invested in these securi- 
ties. Some of the States, following the Federal act, have also 
made these securities legal investments for fiduciary and trust 
funds. Organizations creating annuity funds for municipal 
employees, on the faith of the Government, have invested in 
these securities. Some of these investments have been made 
also under laws passed by State legislatures, and they have 
suffered a loss matters now stand of 50 per cent of the 
amount of their investments. 

The present session of Congress ought not to adjourn without 
passing constructive legislation relieving the present situation, 
which may soon assume the proportions of a national financial 
disaster. 


as 


ADDRESS OF HON. PEPPER 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address of 
George Wharton Pepper, delivered over the radio. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing an address of ex-Senator Pepper. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, was that speech 
made while Mr. Pepper was in the Senate? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. On what subject? 

Mr. McFADDEN. On international questions. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is not a political speech? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not going to object, but I am sorry that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. UNDERUILL] is not here 
to take care of this. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
geutleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an address which was deliv- 
ered by Hon. George Wharton Pepper, of Philadelphia, a former 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania, covering one phase 
of the international situation—the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice or the World Court. 

The address is as follows: 


GEORGE WHARTON 


THD WOODEN HORSE 


Young people tell me that in these enlightened days a father’s 
advice is little heeded and that it is a wise father who gives none at 
all. These young people may be right, and yet when, on February 22, 
I read again Washington's Farewell Address, I was deeply impressed 
with the number of instances in which we seem to have been guided 
by his parting words of counsel, 

In bequeathing his wisdom to posterity he himself had doubts 
whether we could be trusted to make the best use of his legacy, He 
was inclined to believe that the self-confidence of the young would 
outweigh the wisdom of their elders. This is what he said: 

“In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the strong and 
lasting impression I could wish; that they will control the usual cur- 
rent of the passions, or prevent our Nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny of nations; but, if I may even 
flatter myself that they may be productive of some partial benefit, some 
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occasional good, that they may now and then require to moderate tba 
fury of party spirit, to warn egainst the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, 
to guard against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by 
have been dictated.” 

If, on his birthday anniversary, 
the whole field of our national life, he would have that hi 
misgivings were unnecessary, and that in two among other particulars 
we have had the good sense to follow his advice. We have maintained 
a Military and Naval Establishment adequate for national defense, and 
we have consistently avoided permanent alliances with foreign powers 
To Washington's precept and example, than to the 
any other man in our history, we maintenance: 
and Navy and our wise refusal to join the League of Nations 

As to national defense, I am sure that he 
breadth of our policy. We are constantly 
peace without freedom is not worthy to be 
dom without not all 
allow peace movements to the 
with policy of preparedness an earnest and 
effective leadership in efforts to limit armaments and to outlaw war 
an instrument of policy. It 
advocates of preparedness withhold their from 
representatives at the conference. It would, if possible, be a 
sadder day were the supporters of the conference to oppose reasonable 
programs for the naval and military defense of the 

After all, the proportionate to 
respect for the adviser and to our capacity 
of the that he 

As for affection 
countrymen is 


which they 


Washington could have surveyed 


realized 


more influence of 
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our Army 


would be gratified by the 
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called peace, 
We 


necessity of 


and that free 
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peace is freedom at 


blind us to 


steadfastly 


and yet we combine our 


as 
would be a 
were to 
Loudon 


sad day for the Republic if 


support our 


Republic 
affection and 


the soundness 


value of advice is our 


to appreciat 
counsel gives 
and respect, Washington's place in the hearts of his 
for all time to Neither 
detraction able to disturb it Even in a day 
upon the dead little indign efforts to shake 
popular regard for Washington are proving to be about as effective as if 
their authors were severally to attempt to shake the Monu 
ment at its base. 
As the 
hear the assertion made that 
it has little application to 
if such a reminder nec 
the radio, the airplane, the 
commercial intercourse have 
together and have in effect 
family. ‘“ Therefore,” such people say, “ Washington's warning against 
entanglements is out of date. Let us face the facts, 
tionalism, and join the League of Nations.” This, I 
exact opposite of the conclusion that ought to be drawn 
plexity of modern life living in 
suddenly into a crowded the fathe 
had his children the minding their own business, of 
helping others when in need, of giving advisory opinions to neighbors 
only when asked, of preserving family customs and traditions, and of 
guarding against sudden attachments, strong dislikes, and too great in 
timacy with strangers. What should we think of a 
took to reverse this advice merely because the family had moved 
a crowded neighborhood. “ Space,” says he, “has been annihilated 
distant neighbors are now close at hand; you must,” he 
of your family as including the whole 
your distinctive family customs, pry 


secure come alumny nor 


has been when attacks 


defenseless arouse tion 


Washington 


respects soundness of Washington's will often 
the advice was wise when given, but that 
the modern world. We are reminded, as 
ssary, that the telegraph, the 
conveniences of and the 
brought all and nearer 


made the people of the world one great 


advice you 


were telephone, 


spirit of 
nations 


travel, 
peoples 


modify our na 
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from the com 


im sure, is 
Imagine a family 
city. Ir 
wisdom of 


the country and 


moved country a wise 


taught 


friend who unidet 
nto 
and 


ink 


forego 


insists, “t 
which you live, 
into everybody's business, 
finger in every pie, tell all the neighbors what they 
do, and so give them an 
daily life. Do this,” says he, 

Everybody within the sound of my 
mere nonsense and that the friend who tries to nullify the 
wise father is no friend at all. It is, of course, true that in 
tion to God Almighty all men everywhere are family 
blood, and that the church of living God should be 
great unincorporated Nationa, the other 
rated 
which 
we 


ward in 
have a 

not 
your 


must and must 


excuse for advising you how to lead 
“and you will be happy.” 
that 


voice knows 


heir rela- 


of ons and of 


one 
the regarded as a 
unity. 
differences. It is to 
differ 


exist 


on hand, are incorpo 


preserve those things in 
and 
nation. The 
different parts of the world make the world gov 
idle our own Congress in action 
clash of conflicting interests between different parts of the 
we should realize that we already hand a gigantic task 
serve the unity of the Republic. The simple truth is that if Washington's 
advice was sound when given it is no less sound to-day. 

his advice was based on enduring principles of psychology 
is quite independent of time and circumstance 
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from other constitutional governmental systems 
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Bear with me while I quote from this wise father of our 
passage of which we can not too often be reminded : 
“Against the insidious wiles of 
believe me, fellow citizens 
constantly awake, since 
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But 
useful must be impartial, else it becomes the instru- 
ment of the very influence to be avoided instead of a defense against it. 
partiality for nation and dislike for 
those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side 
vell and even ‘second the arts of influence on the other. 
who may resist the intrigues of the favorite, are liable 
while its tools and dupes usurp the 
applause and confidence of the people to surrender their interests. 

‘ The rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, 
in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible. So far as we have already formed en- 
them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Here let 
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influence is one of the most baneful foes of republican government. 


that 


je alousy to be 


Excessive one foreign excessive 


another cause 
and serve to 
Real 


to become 


patriots, 
uspected and odious, 


great 


gagements, let 
us stop 

‘Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none, or a 
very relation Hence she must be engaged in frequent contro- 
versies, the of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. 
Ilence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by 
artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

“Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue 
a different course. If we remain one people, under an efficient Govern- 
ment, the period is not far off when we may defy material injury from 
external annoyance; when we may take such an attitude as will cause 
the neutrality we may at any time resolve upon to be scrupulously re- 
spected; when belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making 
acquisitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation ; 
when we may choose peace or war as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel 

“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit 
our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and pros- 
perity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

“It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with any 
portion of the foreign world.” 

I repeat that these words of advice have colored our national history 
and have helped us to shape a wise foreign policy. Under such guidance 
we, the people of the United States, have definitely decided that to join 
the League of Nations would be for the United States an act of folly. 
This is so well settled that the advocates of league membership have 
all but abandoned their policy of direct attack and are resorting to a 
stratagem to detect which we should be “ constantly awake.” 


remote 


causes 


When a national policy has been definitely adopted the restless souls 
who want to change it usually abandon direct attack and try to accom- 


plish their purpose by subtlety. When this happens we should recall 
the once familiar legend of the fall of Troy. After the assaults of the 
Greeks had year after year been repulsed by the defenders of the city, 
the canny Ulysses gave out the story that he and the other attackers 
had decided to quit and were going home in disgust, but were leaving 
behind them a peace offering to the gods in the form of a huge wooden 
horse. In spite of a warning that they had better let the harmless 
looking monster alone, the Trojans, ready to accept whatever bore the 
trade-mark of peace, drew the wooden horse inside the defenses of the 
After nightfall the armed men concealed inside the horse came 
out, slew the Trojan guards, and opened the gates to waiting friends 
Is anything happening in the United States at this moment 
which makes it wise to remind ourselves that even peace offerings re- 
quire scrutiny? I think there is; and it is to invite your attention to 
a modern instance that I have repeated to you this ancient story. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice, or the World Court, 
as it is usually called, is a court that was established after the war 
by the action of the League of Nations. Our new Chief Justice, Judge 
Hughes, was for a time one of the judges of this court. A few weeks 
he gave to a radio audience a most interesting and effective ac- 
count of the way the court works. All who heard it were much im- 
pressed and many people asked, “ Why does not the United States join 
with other nations in supporting this institution, the creation of which 
was originally advocated in America?” 

Comparatively few of those who asked this question know that more 
than four years ago the Senate of the United States voted to adhere 
to the court upon terms deemed necessary to protect our national in- 
terests. For four years we have been ready and willing to unite with 
our friends in this experiment and for four years they have kept us 
waiting at the gate. At first they said: 

“We do not like one of the conditions upon which you insist; we 
can't agree to it.” 

Now they are adopting a different attitude, and they speak to us in 
this wise: 

“We have changed our minds about the condition you propose. 
After keeping you out of the court for four years we are now ready to 
agree to your condition and to admit you. In so doing we make only 
one stipulation, and that is that instead of insisting upon the language 
of the Senate resolution you will let us express your thought in our 
language. We assure you it will mean the same thing; but we Old 
World diplomats have a liking for long and complicated contracts. 


city 


outside 
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| most patriotic public men. 
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Your Senate resolution is perfectly all right, but it is too short and 
too clear.” 

Now, as a lawyer, when my client is negotiating a business contract 
and he and I have put this meaning into language that can’t be mis- 
understood, I can't help being suspicious when the lawyer on the other 
side says: 

“These two pages that I have drafted mean the same thing as your 
two lines, but I shall be better satisfied if the contract follows my 
draft instead of yours.” 

In such a case I should reply: 

“No doubt you mean well and perhaps your long formula means the 
same thing as my short one, but I do not think it does, and I am 
advising my client to make this agreement in his own language or not 
at all.” 

In order to understand the point at issue you must remember that 
the judges of the World Court have two sorts of duties to perform 
that are entirely distinct from one another. The judges sit as a court 
to decide international controversies which disputing nations submit 
to them. This is the admirable function which Judge Hughes so ably 
described. The Senate condition has nothing to do with this function. 
If this court were only a court, we should have adhered to it long ago. 
But, in addition to their duties in cases between disputing nations, the 
judges of the World Court constitute the department of justice of the 
League of Nations. The court, as one of its ablest judges has said, 
is the advisory organ of the League of Nations. Its duty is to give 
advice to the league on request by the league’s council or the league’s 
assembly. If two sovereign nations get into a dispute and do not 
choose to lay their troubles before the league or to refer their case 
to the World Court, there is only one way in which the League of 
Nations can inject itself into the controversy—and that is by calling 
on the World Court to give an opinion upon the question on which the 
two nations have divided. The right of the league to ask for such 
advice does not spring from the constitution of the court itself but 
from one of the articles in the covenant of the League of Nations. 
The theory upon which the league is entitled to treat the judges of the 
court as league advisers is that they are elected by the league; that 
they are paid by the league; and that when they resign, as Judge 
Hughes recently did, their resignations go to the secretary of the 
league. 

Such being the situation, if two nations are engaged in a serious 
dispute, the action of such an outside organization as the league in 
calling for a court opinion might easily arouse fierce indignation and 
precipitate a war which might otherwise have been averted. Suppose 
a case in which the United States were having a serious controversy 
with another nation. Then imagine that we were to wake up some fine 
morning and read that the League of Nations had wired the World 
Court for an opinion whether the stand of the United States was or 
was not well taken. This would be front-page news with a scare head- 
ing in every newspaper in the United States. That the opinion of the 
World Court when given would not bind us is not important. The 
important point is that we do not wish any foreign power or any com- 
bination of foreign powers, whether you call the combination a league 
or what you will, to carry our business without our permission before 
the judges of a court which has no concern with the rightness or wrong- 
ness of our conduct unless we ourselves submit the controversy and 
ask for a decision. George Washington was a man of peace; but if he 
were alive when such a thing happened, he would be fighting mad. To 
prevent anybody from getting mad, the Senate of the United States four 
years ago said to the other nations: 

“The United States will be glad to join you in supporting the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in so far as it is a court; but 
we want it clearly understood that after we have adhered the court 
is to give no advice to the League of Nations without our consent 
in any matter in which the United States has or claims an interest.” 

I was in the Senate at that time. I thought then, as I think now, 
that the hold which the league has on the court is a terrible handicap 
to the court and ought to be relaxed. But I am a lawyer and a man 
of peace. I believe in the judicial settlement of international disputes, 
and, since it is not now practicable to cut the tie between court and 
league, I was willing to vote for adherence upon the protective condi- 
tion which I have specified. When the other nations said, “ We won't 
accept your condition” I thought to myself “ Well, we have done our 


| duty; if they don’t want us on these terms, they will have to get along 


without us.” When, after four years, I heard it said, “The other 
nations have accepted the Senate conditions,” I was mildly astonished ; 
because the Old World diplomats are not apt to yield. However, I 
studied carefully and with an open mind the complicated and obscure 
documents offered us as the equivalent of the clean-cut Senate provision, 
and when I had finished I said to myself, “ There is a joker in every 
paragraph. This so-called equivalent fails to give us the protection 
upon which we insist. It is a subtle attempt to tie fis up to the 
League of Nations through the court. It is once more the wooden 
horse—and I decline to be deceived.” 

I am aware that in saying this I differ from some of our ablest and 
To express disagreement with many of one’s 
own friends is not an agreeable duty. This, however, is a subject upon 
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which I feel qualified to speak with the authority of long study and care- 
ful analysis, and when the safety of the United States is involved party 
ties and personal friendships must be ignored. I earnestly assert that if 
we are going to adhere to the World Court we must do so only upon the 
condition already dictated by the a condition which conforms 
to Washington's policy of peace and freedom, for by it we assert the 
gladness of the United States to cooperate in all honorable efforts to 
substitute peaceful settlements for the arbitrament of war, but proclaim 
our fixed determination to avoid those entanglements against which the 
Father of his Country so wisely warned us. 

We are told that if we adhere to the court we may at any time with- 
draw our adherence and go home without being called quitters. This 
kind of an assurance has no value. Even if no such assurance is given 
the United States or any other party to a treaty might denounce it and 
withdraw at will. When you go to a theater or other place of public 
assembly, it is important to note the red lights and study the exits in 
order that you may make your way out safely in case of fire. 

If the etlamity happens, there is no division of opinion as to what 
to be done. Everybody to leave at once and successful 
a perfect remedy for those who succeed in achieving it. In 
the case of international engagements, however, the thing that makes 
you want to withdraw is the same thing that makes the other parties 
want to keep you in. No matter how earnestly they assure you that 
in the event of disagreement you may go in peace you know perfectly 
well that when the time comes assurances of good will will be forgotten 
and the torrent of that will be liberated against America for 
withdrawing from Europe will be comparable only to the flood of re- 
proaches directed against us for not going over there The 
argument in favor of experimental unions appeals more strongly to 
the young and the irresponsible than to those who are older and more 
experienced. If we adhere to the World Court let it be whole-heartedly 
and upon such terms as will make it possible to continue our adherence. 
The time to look is before you leap and the time to reserve your rights 
is before you sign on the dotted line. Ask yourself, What would 
Washington have done when confronted with a demand for his signa- 
ture? If you seriously put this question to yourself, the first thing 
that you will do is to write your Senator and urge him to support the 
Senate resolution and to accept no imported substitutes. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow, after the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas 
ures have completed their two bills, that we may go on with 
the consideration of this motor bus bill, H. R. 10288. 

Mr. FISH. Reserving the right to object, if it was merely to 
permit the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures to 
complete the bills they have for consideration I would not 
object, but if it is any attempt to dispense with 
Weduesday I would object. 

Mr. PARKER. I did not mean to limit it to two bills for the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, but whatever 
business they have. 

Mr. FISH. If you are going to get through early tomorrow, 
would it be in order, Mr. Speaker, for me to ask unanimous 
consent to speak for 5 or 10 minutes? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would recognize the gentleman 
for that purpose. 

Mr. FISH. Then I will ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 10 minutes after the Calendar Wednesday business is 
completed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that after the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures shall have disposed of their business to-morrow fur- 
ther business on Calendar Wednesday shall be dispensed with. 

Mr. MAPES. Reserving the right to object, in looking over 
the record, my recollection is that the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures has reported three bills. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, is that the only 
committee that would have the call to-morrow? 

Mr. PARKER. The next committee would be the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. FISH. I will ask my colleague from New York if he will 
yield to me to make a request? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think, Mr. Speaker, it might be well to 
have the matter clarified, that it is not the intention of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Parker] to count to-morrow as one 
of the days that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is entitled to. 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, no; that was stated yesterday; that it 
should not be counted and that we want two full days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Parker]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FISH. Now, Mr. Speaker, I renew the request that I 
may speak for 10 minutes to-morrow after the business of the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures is disposed of. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fis}? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wis iteserving the right to object, 
on what subject? 

Mr. FISH. On the proposed memorial meeting for General 
Foch, to be held on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lutions of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. J. Res. 17. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United Stat Milit irv 
Academy at West Point, Bey Mario Arosemena, a citizen of 
Panama; and 

S.J. Res, 30, Joint resolution authorizing the use of tribal 


moneys belonging to the Fort Berthold Indians of Nerth Dakota 
for certain purposes. 
BILL PRESENTED THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 8423. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota, or any political subdivision thereof, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Topeka, Minn. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. PARKER. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 11 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, Mareh 19, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, March 19, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
(10 a. m.) 
To authorize the sale of Government property acquired for a 
post-office site in Akron, Ohio (H. R. 3246). 
To provide better facilities for the enforcement of the customs 
d immigration laws (H. R. 10416). 
To authorize the Secretary of Commerce to purchase land and 
to construct buildings and facilities suitable for radio-research 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


| investigations (H. R. 10652). 


ee 


COM MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States (H. J. Res. 114, FE. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38) 

Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 99). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 
thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 

Proposing un amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res. 246), 

COM MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider branch, chain, and group banking as provided in 

House Resolution 141. 
COM MITTEE APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
Legislative appropriation bill. 


ON 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC 

Under clause of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as foliows: 

371. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting draft of a bill to amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the construction and procurement of aircraft and air- 
craft equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps, and to adjust 
and define the status of the operating personnel in connection 
therewith,” approved June 24, 1926, with reference to the num- 
ber of enlisted pilots in the Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


9 
- 


372. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting second supplemental report of the claims 
transmitted to this office by the Secretary 


of the Navy covering 
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the property damage, death, or personal injury due to the ex- 
plosion at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., 
July 10, 1926 (H. Doc. 231); to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. FRENCH: Committee on Appropriations. H. J. Res. 264. 
A joint resolution making an appropriation to complete the 
restoration of the frigate Constitution; without 
(Rept. No. 925). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SWING: Committee on the Public Lands. H. J. Res. 181. 
A joint resolution to amend a joint resolution entitled “ Joint 
resolution giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines a 
preferred right of homestead entry,” approved February 14, 
1920, as amended January 21, 1922; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 929). 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 9900. A 
bill to provide for the acceptance of a donation of land and the 
construction thereon. of suitable buildings and appurtenances 
for the forest products laboratory, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 930). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Wole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NOLAN: Committee on the Publie Lands. H. R. 6981. 
A bill to promote the better protection and highest public use 
of the lands of the United States and adjacent lands and 


waters in northern Minnesota for the production of forest prod- | 
ucts, the development and extension of recreational uses, the | 


preservation of wild life, and other purposes not inconsistent 
therewith; and to protect more effectively the 
lakes dedicated to public use under the terms and spirit of 
clause 2 of the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 between 
Great Britain and the United States; and looking toward the 
joint development of indispensable international recreational 
and economic assets; with amendment (Rept. No. 931). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1029. A bill for the relief of Arthur D. Story, assignee of 
Jacob Story, and Harris H. Gilman, receiver for the Murray 
& Thregurtha plant of the National Motors Corporation; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 926). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1176. A bill for 
the relief of Catherine C. Schilling; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 927). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1354. A bill for 
the relief of Arthur H. Teeple; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 928). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


REPORTS OF BILLS AND 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 10876) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a 
at Téfton, 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 10877) author- 
izing appropriations to be expended under the provisions of 


Ga.; to the Committee on Public 


sections 4 to 14 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An act 


to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or States 
or with the United States, for the protection of the watersheds 
of navigable streams and to appoint a commission for the 
acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the naviga- 
bility of navigable rivers,” as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

ty Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10878) fixing 
time for reimbursement of the United States for money ad- 
vanced for acquisition of water rights for Indian lands within 
the Oroville-Tonasket irrigation district under act of May 18, 
1916, and supplemental acts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10879) directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate reimbursable charges against 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 10880) authorizing 
the construction of the Michaud division of the Fort Hall 
Indian irrigation project, Idaho, an appropriation therefore, 


amendment | 


streams and | igtrators, or assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 





lot for the enlargement of the post-office building | 
Zuildings and | 
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and the completion of the project, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 10881) to amend section 
24 of the immigration act of 1917, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. ‘ 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 10882) to provide for exami- 
nation and survey of the Mormon Channel section of the San 
Joaquin River and Stockton Channel, Calif., project; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 10883) to authorize certain activities for the mainte- 
nance of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request of the War Department), a bill (H. R. 
10884) to authorize the acquisition of a right of way for sewer 
line in connection with the Fort Bragg Military Reservation, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 10885) to provide a tax on 
the sale on margin of corporate securities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 10886) an act to establish a 
Federal board of veterans’ affairs to consolidate, coordinate, 
and provide for equalization and efficient management of all 
activities relating to the relief and other benefits provided by 
law for former members of the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments of the United States; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 10887) author- 
izing the Delaware & New Jersey Bridge Corporation, a corpora- 
tion of the State of Delaware, domiciled at Wilmington, Del., its 
successors and assigns, George A. Casey, of Wilmington, Del. ; 
Clifford R. Powell, of Mount Holly, N. J.; and Anthony J. 
Siracusa, of Atlantic City, N. J., their heirs, executors, admin- 


bridge across the Delaware River at or near Wilmington, Del. ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 272) con- 
struing section 7 of the merchant marine act, 1920; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 273) to pay 
the judgment rendered by the United States Court of Claims to 
the Iowa Tribe of Indians, Oklahoma; to the Committee on 


_Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. GARNER: Resolution (H. Res. 188) authorizing the 
appointment of a special committee to investigate the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the Treasury Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 10888) for the relief of 
Margaret V. Pearson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOHN: A bill (H. R. 10889) granting certain lands 
to the city of Sault Ste. Marie, State of Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 10890) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Carrie M. Backus; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (H. R, 10891) granting a pension to 
Mary C. Greene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10892) grant- 
ing a pension to George Kohler; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 10893) granting 
a pension to Kate V. Richards; to the Committee on Invalid 


| Pensions. 


By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 10894) granting an increase of 
pension to Isabella Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 10895) for the relief of Tift 
County Exchange (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10896) for the relief of John Rufus Turner ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 10897) granting a pension to 
Alvina Courtright ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 10898) granting a pension to 
Earl G. Barnum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10899) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to donate two bronze cannon to the city of Benicia, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 10900) for the retirement of 
Charles W. Luthy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESLICK: A bill (H. R. 10901) granting a pension to 
Lula Insley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 10902) granting 
a pension to Fred E. Kunkel; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 10903) for the relief of Dillon 
A. Collett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10904) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Ida Acton; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 10905) granting a pension to 
Dena C. Mudge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10906) for the 
relief of Panhbandie Lumber Co, (Ltd.), a corporation of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 10907) for the relief of 
Char'es E. Dern; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 10908) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Bowen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10909) granting a pension to Sarah BE. 
Reno; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 10910) for the relief 
of the heirs of O. M. Dodgen, alias C. M. Dodgen; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 10911) for the relief of George 
W. Steele, jr., captain, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 10912) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura Hysell; to the Conrmittee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10913) for 
the relief of Andrew J. Murphy, otherwise known as Andrew or 
A. Johnson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 10914) grant- 
ing a pension to William Newton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 10915) granting a pension to 
Jessie Cordelia McLane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10916) for 
the relief of the heirs of John W. Odend’hal, deceased; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10917) to reimburse W. H. L. Joynes; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 10918) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Willis P. McCampbell; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 10919) for the relief of cer- 
tain officers and employees of the Foreign Service of the United 
States, and of Elise Steiniger, housekeeper for Consul R. A. 
Wallace Treat at the Smyrna consulate, who, while in the 
course of their respective duties, suffered losses of Government 
funds and/or personal property by reason of theft, warlike 
conditions, catastrophes of nature, shipwreck, or other causes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 10920) granting a pension 
to Selvanis B. Cork; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 10921) granting an increase 
of pension to Lydia Nickerson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10922) grant- 
ing a pension to Ralph Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 10923) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10924) for the 
relief of Roland Baldwin Estep; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 10925) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret A. Bauder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10926) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy J. Critchlow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 10927) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth M. Olson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITEHEAD: A bill (H. R. 10928) to confer au- 
thority on the Commissioner of Pensions to permit W. C. Jami- 
son to file his application for retirement annuity and to author- 
ize and empower the Commissioner of Pensions to hear and 
determine the same; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 10929) granting a pension to 
Emma Berryman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 10930) granting an increase 
of pension to Charlotte C. Hay; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Resolution (H. Res. 187) to pay Amanda 
A. Richmond, widow of James E. Richmond, six months’ com- 
pensation and an additional $250 to defray funeral expenses 
and last illness of said James E. Richmond; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5776. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Fisher, UL, 
petitioning Congress to secure early and favorable considera- 
tion of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5777. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Thomas H. Parsons 
and other citizens of Proctor, Wetzel County, W. Va., urging 
immediate action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5778. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of the seventh 
congressional district of California, urging enactment of House 
bill 2562, which would increase the pensions of Spanish War 
veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5779. By Mr. BEEDY: Petition of citizens of Maine, urging 
increased rates of pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5780. By Mr. BEERS: Petition from citizens of Lewisburg, 
Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5781. By Mr. BECK: Petition of E. J. Shields and 86 other 
citizens of Philadelphia and vicinity, for consideration of House 
bill 2562, providing increased rates of pension for veterans of 
the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5782. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Maxwell Presbyterian Church, at Lexington, Ky., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for Federal 
supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5783. Also, resolution of the members of the executive board 
of the Kentucky Library Association, opposing the enactment of 
House bill 2667, prohibiting the importation of certain reading 
matter into the United States from foreign countries; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5784. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Visugraphie Pictures 
(Ine.), producers and distributors of advertising motion pic- 
tures, protesting against the Hudson bill (H. R. 9986) to appoint 
a Federal motion picture commission with wide powers and 
which they feel would practically paralyze the motion-picture 
industry ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5785. By Mr. CARLEY: Petition by citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
indorsing legislation for increase of pensions for veterans of the 
war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5786. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the city 
council of the city of Alameda, Calif., memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact into law House Joint Reso- 
lution 167, directing the President of the United States to pro- 
claim October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s memorial 
day ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5787. By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: Petition of citizens of 
Sheridan, Wyo., asking that the pensions of the Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans be increased; to the Commi. tee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

5788. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of Los An- 
geles County, Calif., favoring increased pensions for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5789. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Flint River Grange, No. 
656, of Lapeer County, Mich., in favor of the export debenture 
amendment to the pending tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

5790. Also, petition of Columbia and Almer Grange, Tuscola 
County, Mich., in favor of the export debenture amendment to 
the pending tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5791. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Midwest States Air 
Parley, indorsing the principle of the Federal road act applied to 
the establishment of a national system of airways, and recom- 
mend to Congress the passage of such Federal enabling act; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

5792. Also, petition of Midwest States Air Parley, indorsing 
House bill 9500, known as the Watres bill, providing for the 
change of payment for carrying air mail from the poundage 
basis to a basis of rental of definite spaces, as the railroads are 
now paid, per mile; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

5793. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition signed by 25 residents of 
Buffalo, N. Y., urging speedy consideration and passage of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5794. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of 
Marion, Williamson County, Ill, urging speedy consideration 
and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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5795. Also, petition of certain citizens of Johnston City, IIL, 
urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5796. Also, petition of various citizens of Williamson County, 
lll., urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5797. Also, petition of the village board of St. Johns, urging 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

5798. Also, petition signed by citizens of West Frankfort, 
Ill., urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5799. By Mr. ESTEP: Petition supporting Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, sent by D. G. McCafferty and other citizens of 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa.; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

SSO). By 
League of 


7 
so-called 


Mr. FENN: Resolutions of the West Hartford 

Women Voters, West Hartford, Conn., favoring the 
Jones-Cooper bill for maternity and child hygiene 
work, and opposing House bill 9888; to the Committee on Inter- 
stute and Foreign Commerce, 

5801. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 5,700 members of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, favoring old-age pensions; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

5802. Also, petition of 42 citizens of Dayton, Ohio, praying 
for early consideration and passage of a bill to increase the 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

5803. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, Branch 387, Yonkers, N. Y., urging 
the speedy passage of House bill 6603, providing for a short 
workday on Saturdays for postal employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

5804. By Mr. FOSS: Petition of George Lamoureux and 85 
other residents of Spencer, Mass., urging passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion for veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5805. By Mr. GLOVER: Petition of citizens of Redfield, Ark., 
urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


5806. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of W. H. Hensley and 
others, of Morgan County, Ind., urging the passage of House bill 
2562, granting an increase of pensions to Spanish-American War 


veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5807. By Mr. HESS: Petition of citizens of Lockland and 
Mount Healthy, Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 10, 
creating a department of education; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, 

5808: By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Marion Esarey and other 
citizens of St. Joseph County, Ind., urging the early passage of 
a bill increasing the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5809. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of J. F. True 
and 51 other residents of Spokane, Wash., asking for speedy 
consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increase of pension rates to Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5810. Also, petition of George F. Vath and 16 other citizens 
of Valley, Wash., asking for prompt consideration and passage 
of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5811. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Jennie M. Wilkins and 
214 other residents of Branch County, Mich., against manufac- 
turing, selling, or using malt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5812. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Nicula, Hough- 
ton County, Mich., petitioning for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

5813. By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution of 
board of commissioners of Aberdeen, 8S. Dak., memorializing 
Congress to enact legislation for the proper commemoration of 
the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5814. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of citizens of Bethel, Cler- 
mont County, Ohio, in support of the bill to increase the rates 
of pension of Civil War soldiers and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H&L5. Also, petition of 56 residents of Aberdeen, Brown 
County, Ohio, in support of the bill to increase the rates of 
pension of Spanish War soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5816. Also, petition of 22 residents of Goshen, Clermont 
County, sixth congressional district of Ohio, urging enactment 
of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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5817. Also, petition of 66 residents of McDermott, Scioto 
County, Ohio, requesting an early consideration of House bill 
2562, a bill to increase the rates of pension for Spanish War 
soldiers ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5818. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of Turtle Creek, 
Pa., asking for quota-immigration restrictions on Mexico; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5819. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of cer- 
tain citizens of Connellsville, Pa., asking that favorable consid- 
eration be given to House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, provid- 
ing for increased pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5820. By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: Petition of Mrs. 
Arthur Depue and others, indorsing the bill for exemption of 
dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia or in any of 
the Territorial or insular possessions of the United States, as 
proposed by the International Conference for the Investigation 
of Vivisection ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5821. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the Maritime Association 
of the Port of New York, New York City, expressing disapproval 
of Senate bill 306, entitled “A bill to amend certain laws relat- 
ing to American seamen”; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

5822. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of numerous citizens of Ran- 
dolph and Chariton Counties, Mo., urging the enactment of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

5823. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of H. D. Hewlett, of 24 
West Main Street, Shawnee, Okla., and other members of Shaw- 
nee Lodge, No. 25, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Shawnee, 
Okla., urging immediate action on House bill 2562, a bill pro- 
viding increased rates of pension for veterans of the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5824. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition of 67 voters of Polk 
County, Tenn., urging immediate consideration of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5825. By Mr. MAAS: Resolution by the city council, St. Paul, 
Minn., the capital city of Minnesota, recognizing the debt we 
owe to the splendid service of Indian war veterans who fought 
for home and country, and asking that unanimous approval be 
given to the Manlove bill, which seeks to do justice to the few 
remaining survivors of these frontier struggles and urging the 
Minnesota Representatives in Congress to support this measure; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5826. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Henry R. Carlson and 
other citizens of Monett, Mo., urging early passage of legisla- 
tion increasing the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5827. By Mr. MILLER: Petitions of citizens of Seattle, Wash., 
and vicinity, indorsing legislation prohibiting vivisection experi- 
ments, especially on dogs, in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5828. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition signed by Mr. J. H. Me- 
Elroy and 72 other citizens of Carrollton, Carroll County, Ohio, 
relative to Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing in- 
creased rates of pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

5829. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Na- 
tional Bridge Works, Long Island City, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of the Capper-Kelly bill (H. R. 11); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5830. Also, petition of the United Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 
11, the price maintenance bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5381. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition from Mr. 
Gustavus E. W. Cox and 59 other citizens of Keystone, Okla., 
urging early and favorable consideration of the measure pro- 
viding for increases in the Spanish-American War veterans’ 
pensions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5832. By Mr. PARKS. Petition of citizens of Stephens, Ark., 
urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an increase of 
pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5833. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of Harry 
J. Gilbert, D. L. Stewart, G. A. Plass, T. I. Hewlett, V. E. 
Andrus, Burdette Dyer, John F. Hungaboom, and other resi- 
dents of Jefferson, Schoharie County, N. Y., praying for passage 
of legislation to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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5834. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of John T. Bruns 
and 61 other residents of Pana, Ill, urging passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
to the Committee 


pension for Spanish-American War veterans; 
on Pensions. 

5835. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Resolution of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Charleston, W. Va., 
urging Congress to enact a law providing for Federal supervi- 
sion of motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

5836. Also, resolution of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of South Charleston, W. Va., urging Congress to enact 
a law providing for Federal supervision of motion pictures; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5837. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens and residents of 
the thirty-first congressional district of New York, protesting 
against the United States entering the World Court; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5838. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 31 citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, urging passage of House bill 2562, proposing 
increased pension allowances for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5839. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Indiana County, Pa., in favor of increased rates of pension 
for veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5840. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of the mayor and city council 
of New Castle, Lawrence County, Pa., urging the enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 167, directing the President of the 
United States to proclaim October 11 of each year as General 
Pulaski’s memorial day, for observance and commemoration of 
the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5841. Also, petition of Hadassah Chapter, New Castle, Pa., 
Mrs. Louis F. Kohn, president; Mrs. Harold E. Abkowitz, 
secretary, opposing any change in the calendar which in any 
way endangers the fixity of the Sabbath, and the participation 
of the United States in any international conference for such 
purpose unless the delegates thereto are instructed to oppose 
such change; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


5842. By Mr. WHITEHEAD: Petition of W. G. Shackelford | 


and others, of Henry County, Va., urging the enactment of 
House bill 2562, for increase of pensions to Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5843. By Mr. WHITTINGTON: Petition of Martin G. 
Crail and 70 other citizens, to pass House bill 2562 and Senate 
bill 476, to increase rates of pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5844. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of L. C. Valle and 30 
other residents of Hot Springs, S. Dak., for the passage of legis- 
lation on behalf of Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, March 19, 1930 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to 
provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States, to protect Ameri- 
can labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate reconsider the vote taken last night by which the 
amendment to section 305 was concurred in, and I move that 
subparagraph (b) of the amendment adopted in Committee of 
the Whole be amended by substituting therefor the matter which 
I send to the desk. 

Mr. MOSES. Let it be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that this is 
to correct a parliamentary situation. Without objection, the 
vote whereby the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole was concurred in will be reconsidered. The provision 
now submitted by the Senator from Utah will be reported. 

The LeeistaTive CLerK. It is proposed to amend the amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole by substituting there- 
for the following: 


(b) Penalty on Government officers: Any officer, agent, or em- 
ployee of the Government of the United States who shall knowingly 
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aid or abet any person engaged in any violation of any of the provisions 
of law prohibiting importing, advertising, dealing in, exhibiting, or 
sending or receiving by mail obscene or indecent publications or repre- 
sentations, or books, pamphlets, papers, writings, advertisements, circu- 
lars, prints, pictures, or drawings containing any matter advocating or 
urging treason, or insurrection against the United States, or forcible 
resistance to any law of the United States, or containing any threat 
to take the life of or inflict bodily harm upon any person in the United 
States, or means for preventing conception or procuring abortion, or 
other articles of indecent or immoral use or tendency, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall for every offense be punishable by a 
fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprisonment at hard labor for not 
more than 10 years, or both.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. Without objection, the amend- 
ment as amended is concurred in. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Dill 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
Me Master 
McNary 
Metealt 
Moses 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


George 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Ilatfleld 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Ilebert 
Ileflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Fess Kean 
Frazier Kendrick Sheppard 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah (Mr. Kine] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rogrnson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States to 
the London Naval Conference. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is unavoidably 
absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that my colleague the 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


| junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is necessarily de- 


tained from the Senate by illness. 
ment may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swered to their names. 


I ask that this announce- 
Eighty-three Senators 
A quorum is present. 
EXPLANATION AND CORRECTION 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I notice in this morning’s 
Recorp, on page 5479, that the nomination of James A. Cobb 
to be judge of the municipal court of the District of Columbia 
was reported at the desk, and then the President pro tempore 
said: 

Without objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


On the same page, at the top of the second column, appear 
my remarks objecting to this nomination. 

I also wish to send to the desk a telegram from Professor 
Morse, of the University of South Carolina, in reference to a 
quotation from him made yesterday by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER], as found on page 5504 of yesterday's 
Recorp. I ask that the telegram may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


CotumBia, 8. C., March 18, 1930. 


have an- 


Senator CoLe. L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

My position evidently misinterpreted. Do not approve unrestricted 
censorship by unqualified persons, but am as strongly opposed as anyone 
to importation and distribution of obscene books. 

JosiAn Morse. 

WASHINGTON AIRPORT—RETRACTION OF H. E. YOUNG'S CHARGES 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I desire to make this 
immediate, informal report to the Senate respecting certain 
charges which were publicly made in the city of Washington 
last Saturday night, and which, if true, would have impugned 


the integrity of pending airport legislation and Senators con- 
nected with it. 
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As reported In the Sunday newspapers Mr. H. E. Young, 
esenting the Iowa-Thomas Circle Association, told a public 
ting of the Federation of Citizens’ Associations that the 

‘essional Airport Commission’s recommendation of a site 

influenced by the fact that two United States Senators are 

cially interested in the property intended to be purchased. 
prejudicial phrase, “ airport grab,” was accordingly used in 
Hines in Washington newspaper report. The whole 
purport of all of these reports was to impute dishonesty to the 
Airport Commission’s recommendation. 

Monday afternoon these reports were brought to the floor 
of the Senate by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bincnam], chairman of the Airport Commission, who not only 
repudiated the insinuations but stated that the terms of the 
proposed purchase preclude any possibility of “grab” or 
“craft.” The terms speak for themselves in this respect. 

As a member of the Airport Commission and as chairman of 
the subcommittee of the District of Columbia Committee to 
which the Airport Commission’s report has been referred, I 
immediately told the Senate that Mr. Young would be given 
immediate and insistent opportunity to prove or retract his 
charges, 

Within four hours thereafter Mr. Young was brought before 
the subcommittee on subpeena. He immediately stated that all 
of his information was second hand; that he had no intention 
of impugning the motives of any Senator when he used it; but 
he declined to give the committee the name of his informant 
until he had an opportunity to consult counsel. The committee 
gave him this opportunity. 

This morning at 10 o'clock Mr. Young appeared with counsel 
before the committee. He made a complete retraction. He 
stated that the names which had been given him were names of 
former Senators who are merely reputed to be stockholders in 
one of these private airports which it is proposed to purchase 
on an audited cost-plus basis. He stated that he erroneously 
had thought these former Senators are still Members of this 
body. He repudiated the interpretation put upon his Saturday 
night remarks by the newspapers and expressed his apology for 
any unfortunate inferences which might have _ resulted 
therefrom. 

In the light of this unequivocal statement under oath the 
committee felt it has no further interest in the pursuit of the 
sources of Mr, Young’s gossip. 

I desire, however, to make these concluding observations. 

First. The Airport Commission members—speaking at least 
for myself and the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
who conducted this week’s hearings—never knew until this 
week that even any ex-Senators were stockholders in any of 
these private properties, and no remote criticism is entitled to 
attach to them because of the fortuitous fact that they happen 
to be such stockholders, if such is the fact. We do not know 
that it is the fact, and we do not care. 

Second, This episode is a shining example of the ugly ease 
with which loose and groundless gossip can assassinate public 
character and fatally undermine public confidence in the public 
service. I dare to express the hope that there’ may be some 
small measure of admonition in it to others in this community 
and elsewhere who may find themselves tempted to indulge 
themselves in this reprehensible and poisonous practice. 
SPECULATION ON COTTON AND GRAIN 


one 


senior 


EXCHANGES (8S. DOC. NO. 116) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, in response to Senate 
Resolution 218 (submitted by Mr. Hertin and agreed to February 


26, 1930), relative to means for the prevention of harmful 
speculations in cotton and wheat, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions of 
Highland Council, No. 297, Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, of Hudson County, N. J., favoring the passage of legis- 
lation to restrict immigration from countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, and also the so-called Blease bill, providing for the 
registration of aliens, etc., which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of C. H. Roney, of 
Oakes, and 105 other citizens, all in the State of North Dakota, 
favoring certain changes in the administration of the Federal 
farm loan act, which was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Mr. KEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Newark, 
N. J., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 
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Mr. SULLIVAN presented a resolution of the Lions’ Club, 
of Kemmerer, Wyo., favoring a more generous program of 
national-forests highway road construction, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented a memorial of sundry citizens, of 
the State of Wyoming, remonstrating against any revision of 
the existing calendar unless a provision be included definitely 
guaranteeing the preservation of the continuity of the weekly 
cycle without the insertion of blank days, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry employees of the 
Cheyenne (Wyo.) post office, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation providing for a shorter Saturday workday and addi- 
tional pay for postal employees as a reward for continuous 
service, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Wyoming, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to veterans of the Spanish 
War, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Palacios, Tex., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


JUDGE HARRY B. ANDERSON, WESTERN DISTRICT OF TENNESSE 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a telegram from Frayser Hinton, of Memphis, 
Tenn., commander of the Tennessee Commandery, Military 
Order of Foreign Wars of the United States, in reference to 
Judge Harry B. Anderson, who has been charged with certain 
matters. The commander asked me to place the telegrams be- 
fore a committee, and as the Committee on the Judiciary has 
charge of all matters relative to district judges I ask that it 
be printed in the Record and referred to that committee. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 18, 1930. 
Senator K. D. MCKEL.LaR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Resolutions passed by executive committee Tennessee Commandery, 
Military Order of Foreign Wars, March 18, 1930: 

“Whereas the Tennessee Commandery, Military Order of Foreign 
Wars, attention has been directed to certain allegations involving the 
Hon. Harry B. Anderson, judge of the District Court of the United 
States for the Western District of Tennessee; and 

“Whereas the said Harry B. Anderson is a man who answered the 
call of his country to the colors in time of war, and an active member 
of the American Legion and Tennessee Commandery, Military Order of 
Foreign Wars; and 

“ Whereas the said Harry B. Anderson enjoys the confidence, respect, 
and love of all the ex-soldiers and citizens of the city of Memphis who 
have had the privilege of knowing him: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Tennessee Commandery, Military Order of Foreign 
Wars, That we hereby affirm our confidence in the integrity of the said 
Harry B. Anderson as judge of the United States District Court of the 
Western District of Tennessee and as a private citizen of the State of 
Tennessee ; be it further 

“Resolved, That the commander of the Department of Tennessee, Mili- 
tary Order of Foreign Wars, be directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States, to Senator K. D. 
McKet.ar, and Congressman Hvuspert Fiser, asking the latter gentle- 
man to place said resolution upon file with the proper committee in 
Washington. 

FRrayser HINTON, 
Commander Tennessee Commandery, Military Order of 
Poreign Wars of the United States. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
the resolution (S. Res. 219) authorizing the Committee on the 
Library to employ a special assistant clerk during the re- 
mainder of the Seventy-first Congress, reported it without 
amendment. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in open executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, -which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported the nominations of sundry officers in the Army, which 
were placed on the Executive Calendar. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 
Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that om to-day, March 19, 1930, that committee presented | 
to the President of the United States the following enrolled 
joint resolutions: 
S. J. Res. 17. Joint 
War to receive 
Academy at 
Panama; and 
S. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution authorizing the use of tribal 


moneys belonging to the Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota 
for certain purposes. 


resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
for instruction at the United States Military 
West Point Bey Mario Arosemena, a citizen of | 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

sills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous | 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

$y Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3954) granting a pension to Jersha A. Allen; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. McNARY: 








A bill (S. 3955) to transfer certain lands to Ouachita 
National Forest, Ark.; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A bill (S. 3956) to establish a laboratory for the study of 


the criminal, dependent, and defective classes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, JONES: 

A bill (S, 3957) for the relief of Lloyd Garretson Co.; and 


A bill (S. 3958) for the relief of Grant A. McNeal; to the 
Committee on Claims, 
A bill (S. 3959) to amend the act entitled “An act making 


appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the | 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and prior fiscal years, and for | 


other purposes,” approved April 17, 1917; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

ty Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3960) to provide for the extension of the boundary 
limits of the proposed Great Smoky Mountains National Park, 
the establishment of which is authorized by the act approved 
May 22, 1926 (44 Stats. 616); to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3961) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
O'Reilly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3962) for the relief of Dorothy R. Lewis 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3963) granting to certain enlisted men of the Army 
honorably discharged for disability the pay of retired warrant 
officers ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 3965) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
an easement to the Wabash Railway Co. over the St. Charles 
Rifle Range, St. Louis County, Mo.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr, DILL: 

A bill (S. 3966) to provide for the immediate payment to 
veterans of the amount of their adjusted service credit; to the 
Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 3967) for the relief of Joe S. Duran; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3968) for the relief of Allan MacRossie, jr.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 


’ 


to the 


A bill (S. 3969) to provide for the further development of | 
vocational education in the several States and Territories, and | 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Education and Labor. | 


By Mr. NYE: 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 155) to provide for the naming | 
mountain or peak within the boundaries of 


of a prominent 
Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska, in honor of Carl Ben 
Kielson ; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL 


| testing by the polariscope 98 sugar degrees or above, in lieu of the rate 
| calculated as above, the rate per pound shall be the sum of (1) the rate 
at 98 sugar degrees, calculated as above, plus (2) 0.625 of 1 cent.” 


> 
\ 
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inclusive, 











Paragraph 
and insert: 
“Par, 403. Cedar 
vitae, lancewood, 
wood, and all cabinet 
and Japanese maple: 


on page 118, strike out lines 15 to 23, 














as 





commercially 
ebony, box, 
woods 


known Spanish 
granadilia, mahogany, satin- 
(except teak), and Japanese white oak 
In the form of veneers, 30 per cent ad valorem; 
in the form of sawed boards, pianks, deals, and all other forms not fur- 
ther manufactured than sawed, and flooring, 15 per cent ad valorem.” 


cedar, 
rosewood, 


lignum- 















































Mr. CONNALLY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

(Par. 320.) On page 72, line 11, strike 
insert in lieu thereof the figures “ 20," so as make the paragraph read: 

“Par. 320. Electric and parts thereof 
tery plates, and storage battery plate material, wholly 
factured, all of the not 
ad valorem.” 























7 out the figures “40” and 











storage batteries bat- 
manu 


cent 


storage 





or 
for, 


partly 





foregoing specially provided 20 per 











Mr. FLETCHER submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

(Par. page 11, strike out “$2.50” 
“ $3.75," so as to read “china clay or kaolin, $3.75 per ton 

On page 157, after the amendment 
Whole, in the item on 























207.) On 38, 





line and insert 




















agreed to as in Committee of the 
the following: “ Provided, how 
ever, That no avocados shall be imported into the United States and/or 
until they shall have a fat content of not less than 8 per cent by weight 
by chemical analysis and all such imports shall be accompanied by a 
sworn certificate made by a competent chemist that each shipment has 
been tested and contains not less than 8 per cent fat content by weight 
by chemical analysis.” 

(Sec. 316.) 








insert 


avocados, 


















































On page 305 

















line 23, to strike out the period and insert a 
comma and “except in so far as said act of Congress permits or au 
thorizes the importation into the United States of avocados, or avocado 











pears, known also as alligator pears and mangoes, free of duty and as 
to these commodities this act shall govern.” 














Mr. COPELAND submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 
Paragraph 301, on page beginning on line 15, after the comma, 
strike out the words cents per pound on the tungsten content in 
excess of two-tenths of 1 per cent.’ 


















































Paragraph 368 (g), on page 103, line 17, insert after the word 
* taximeters,” the words “and watchmen’s time detectors.” 

Paragraph 389, on page 113, line 5, change the numerals from “ 30” 
te “2a 

Paragraph 411, on page 121, line 3, insert before the numerals “ 33%," 
the words “$3 per pound and.” 

On page 127, line 7, insert a new paragraph as follows: “ Par. 710%. 





Swiss cheese and Gruyere, 11 cents per pound.” 
Paragraph 501, on page 121, line 21, at the end of the 
the following: Provided, That in the case of 





paragraph insert 
of the 








any foregoing 

















Paragraph 748%, on page 
the free list. 


137, strike out this paragraph and place 














avocados on 









































Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amendment providing an appro- 
priation of $37,000 for grading and improving the roadway of 
Rock Creek Park to the District line, intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 10813, the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 


tions and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 


was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


Paragraph 761, on page 140, line 22, after the word “ alfalfa,” change 
the numeral to “4"; after the word “clover” change the numeral 
“5” to “2”; and in line 25, after the word “ clover” change the nu- 
meral “3” to “ 2.” 

Paragraph 773, on page 144, line 2, after/the word “rolls” strike 
out the words “soup tablets or cubes, and other soup preparations, 
pastes, balls,” and in line 7, after the word “pound” strike out the 

| period and insert a semicolon and the following: “ vegetable extract, 
soup-flavoring extract, and other soup preparations, in cubes, tablets, 
balls, paste, liquid, or similar form, 15 cents per pound.” 

Paragraph 909, on page 155, line 20, after the word “ fabrics” strike 
out down to and including the word “ chenilles”™ on line 22, so that 
the paragraph will read: “ Pile fabries (including pile ribbons), cut 














or uncut, whether or not the pile covers the entire surface 
chief value of cotton, and all finished 


wholly or in 





articles, 




































































or unfinished, made or 
eut from such pile fabrics, 50 per cent ad valorem; if terry woven, 40 
per cent ad valorem; velvet ribbons, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

Paragraph 1021, on page 168, line 15, after the words “ad valorem 
insert the words “ floor coverings made of sponge rubber, 25 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

Paragraph 1211, on page 183, line 4, change the final period to a 
| comma and insert the words: “if Jacquard-figured, 75 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Paragraph 1306, on page 185, line 9, at the end of the paragraph, 
insert the words: “ Provided, That all woven fabrics in the piece, 
whether or not in chief value of rayon, shall be dutiable under this 

| paragraph, if mixed with silk and containing 15 per cent or more in 






weight of rayon.” 
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Paragraph 
insert the 


1537 (b), on page 232, at 
“but foregoing rates shall not apply to rubber- 
block form approximately 120 millimeters by 80 
35 millimeters (these measurements to vary within com- 
for the manufacture of soap dishes in assorted colors 


other than orange or red.” 


the end of the paragraph, 


following 
sponge material in 
millimeters by 
mercial Iimits) 


‘aragraph 1545, on page line 12, change the numerals to “ 15.” 


aragraph 1554, on page 241, line 1, change the rate to 50 per cent 


ad valorem 


Paragraph 1623, on page 249, line 17, 
except Swedish bread.” 
1812, on page 


namely : except 


after the word “ article,” 


insert the words “ 


aragraph 279, 


out the 
made 


strike 
carpets 


line 7, 
and 


the 
year 


words in 
after the 


parenthesis, as rugs 


1700 
MIRIAM R. DINGLEY 


Mr. SMOOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 240), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Continent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Miriam R. 
widow of Edward Nelson Dingley, late the expert for the 
the Committee on Finance, a sum equal to six months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances, 


Dingley, 
majority of 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVAL 

Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States, by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that on March 12, 1930, the 
President approved and signed the act (S. 2093) for the relief 
of the State of Alabama for damage to and destruction of reads 
and bridges by floods in 1929. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 


the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
205) to provide for the expenses of participation by the United 
States in the International Fur Trade Exhibition and Congress 
to be held in Germany in 1930. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

$.3579. An act authorizing a per capita payment to the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Indians; and 

H. J. Res. 205. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of participation by the United States in the International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Germany in 1930. 


Inessage 


REPORT ON UTILITY CORPORATIONS 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a few days ago 


there came to the Senate the usual monthly interim report from 


the Federal Trade Commission, investigating the activities of | 


public utilities. In accordance with 
heretofore made this report 
document; but, as it is very 
porated in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


the order of the Senate 
should be published as a public 
yrief, I ask that it may be incor- 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 17, 1930. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the twenty-first 
report of the Federal Trade Commission for filing with the 
Secretary of the Senate, pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 83, Seven- 
tieth Congress, first session, in the matter of investigation of utility 
corporations, 

By direction of the 


DEAR 
interim 


commission. 
GARLAND 8. Fercuson, Chairman. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 15, 1930. 


To the Senate of the United Statee: 

Pursuant to the direction of the Senate in 
Seventieth Congress, first (approved 
the investigation of certain electric power and gas utilities 
companies, that this commission “report to the Senate within each 
30 days after the passage of the resolution and finally on the com- 
pletion of the investigation” upon the matters specified in the resolu- 
and that it transmit therewith the stenographic report of the 
evidence taken, this twenty-first interim report is respectfully submitted. 


Senate Resolution 8&3, 
session February 15, 1928), re 


garding 


tion, 
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During the month following the last interim report work of the commis- 
sion’s examiners hag continued at the offices of six holding companies 
and six operating companies, chiefly in connection with the financial 
aspects of their business but covering also questions of intercompany 
relations and control, etc. . 

Since the date of the last interim report public hearings as to the 
American Gas & Electric Co. and its subsidiary and associated com- 
panies were begun and completed. The American Gas & Electric Co. 
is a Management as well as holding company, and its system embraces 
10 subsidiary operating utility companies operating in nine States. 


| The operation of eight of these utility companies is connected by a 


main transmission line running northwest from the southern line of 
to points in southern Michigan, with branch lines into Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and with two detached operations in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

The hearings covered chiefly the financial and management aspects 
of the American Gas & Electric group, including (1) growth of capital 
assets and capital liabilities; (2) the issues of securities and the pro- 
ceeds and expenses of such issues; (3) the extent of interest of the 
holding company in subsidiary public utilities and other companies and 
their relations with each other; (4) the services furnished to the public- 
utility companies by the holding company or associated companies, and 
the earnings and expenses connected therewith; (5) the advantages or 
disadvantages of holding companies; (6) their activities with respect 
to municipal ownership, and other matters specified in the Senate 
Resolution 83. 

The hearings occupied 12 days, the first being on February 24, 1930, 
the final hearing being concluded late yesterday afternoon, March 14, 
1930. Six examiners of the Federal Trade Commission were called as 


| witnesses, including public-utility experts and accountants, 11 officials 


of the American Gas & Electric group of companies, and 2 other per- 
sous formerly connected with their affairs. 

The transcript of the record and the exhibits relevant thereto will be 
transmitted as soon as the necessary verification of the transcript of 
the record and the preparation of the exhibits can be taken care of. 

Public hearings will be resumed, it is planned, in a short time, and 
will involve the examination of another of the importan’ holding and 
management groups. The commission expects to allow the pertinent 
accounting statements prepared by its examiners to be reviewed by 
the companies’ representatives in order to hear objections as to any 
matters of fact and thus to obviate unnecessary disputes in the hear- 
ings as to the results shown on the books and records. This procedure 
is economical of time in the long run, but involves an intermission be- 
tween the hearings for different groups of companies. 

By direction of the commission. 

GaRLanD 8S. Fereuson, Jr., Chairman. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. I am curious to know if, at any time during 
the discussion of the tariff bill, the Senate has entered into a 
unanimous-consent agreement to take up the various items 
schedule by schedule? At least, I know there has been a sort 
of an understanding that that would be the procedure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no such agreement as to 
individual amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. I am sure that our program has been fash- 
ioned upon that theory. It occurs to me, Mr. President, in full 
fairness to Members of this body, we should follow some logical 
procedure and practice. If a Senator has other duties to per- 
form than to be in his seat in the Senate, it is well for him to be 
advised about when a schedule will come up and as to the 
order of procedure; otherwise, he might be detained at his office 
or in some other line of work, and be precluded from present- 
ing an amendment. If we are to take up the amendments that 
now remain in a_ slip-shod, hop-and-skip, catch-as-catch-can 
fashion, without anyone knowing the order to be followed, if 
we shall jump from the free list to Schedule 1, there may be no 
opportunity given to Senators who may be temporarily absent 
to prepare and present logically amendments in which they 
may be interested. I should like to have some orderly method 
of procedure. I am curious to know if we are going to embark 
on a new policy entirely without order or method. As I under- 
stand, the Senator from Utah has rather entered into an oral 
agreement with the Senator from Oklahoma to take up the oil 
item. Of course, the Senator from Utah has that right. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
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Mr. McNARY. Just a moment. I am not complaining about 
it; probably it is all right; but if we are going to start in that 
fashion, where will be the end? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT,. The Senator will remember that last evening 


I did make the statement on the floor that I was going to ask | 
ununimous consent that individual amendments be offered, be- | 


ginning with Schedule 1, that that schedule should be com- 
pleted, and that we should then proceed to consider the re- 
maining schedules in order until we were through with the 
bill. The object I had in view 
now expressed, I think that is the proper way to proceed. 

The question arose last night as to whether we would take 
the oil item up to-day, but there was then no definite under- 
standing about it, as I remember. I did say, however, that 
I thought perhaps it would be well to dispose of the oil and 
lumber items before unanimous consent in regard to the con- 
sideration of individual amendments was asked. 
fer, so far as I am concerned, to begin with Schedule 1 and 
go through the bill, schedule by schedule, Mm the way which has 
been suggested by the Senator from Oregon this morning. 

Mr. DILL. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I want to know what there is about the oil item 
that makes it different from other items? Why can not all 
items come up in the regular way? Why can not this bill be 
taken up in an orderly manner, and let lumber and oil come 
up when they are properly reached, instead of specially singling 
them out? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would be perfectly satisfied to follow that 
course, but I was seeking to conform my action to what I 
understood to be the wishes of the Senators interested in those 
items. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senator from Oregon just 
made a statement that there is an oral understanding between 
the Senator from Utah and myself. That is the way rumors 
get started. There is no such agreement. 

Last night the Senator from Utah, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, suggested that he would like to take up oil and lumber 
and get them out of the way first. Following that suggestion, 


Senator from Oregon 


I notified the Senate that I would be ready this morning at | 


11 o'clock to present my oil amendment, and I am now ready 
to do so. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, 
understanding had between the two eminent Senators; it is 
perfectly proper. I do not want to molest that understanding ; 
if I had an understanding I would go through with it, and I 
expect the Senator from Utah to do so. I have no complaint 
to offer; I am merely speaking about what I believe to be a 
logical and businesslike way of disposing of the remaining 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
schedule, anyway, and I did not see why it should not be taken 
up first. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not questioning where oil comes; I do 
not care where it comes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not see why the oil amendment should 
not be taken up this morning, because of the fact that it does 
fall in Schedule 1, and it would come in order at this time if I 
made the request for unanimous consent to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous ¢onsent that in the 
presentation of individual amendments to the bill we begin 
with Schedule 1, complete amendments to that schedule, then 
proceed to Schedule 2, and when that is completed we proceed 
to Schedules 3, 4, and so forth, until the bill shall have been 
completed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he would object to taking a yote on my amendment to 
the cement item, so that we could get that out of the way? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will say that the amend- 
ment in regard to cement offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina is entitled to be considered before the other amend- 
ments are reached. It is next in order. Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Utah? 
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is that which the Senator has | 


| the bill 
I would pre- | 


j} and put 


| 
Oregon | 


| Carolina 


I make no objection to the | 


I had in mind that oil would come in the first | 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President, let us have an understanding 
about it. If, when Schedule 1 is completed, we take up Sched- 
ule 2, and then Schedule 3 and Schedule 4, and so forth, when 
the bill shall have been completed in that way, will Senators be 
precluded from going back and offering amendments if they 
were not here or if they decide they should like to offer amend- 
ments? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
should think so. 

Mr. DILL. Then I would have to object to such an agree- 
ment. Senators might have to be out of the Chanrber when 
the schedule was finally adopted, and they would have no op- 
portunity thereafter to offer amendments to it 

Mr. SMOOT. They ought to be here when the schedules are 
reached. I think that every Senator has been given every 
chance to offer amendments both as in Committee of the Whole 
and in the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. I see no reason why we can not provide for 
taking up the amendments in order, and then if at the end of 
any Senator should desire to offer an amendment to 
any schedule that he should have an opportunity to do so. I 
do not think we ought to cut off Senators who may happen to 
be out of the Chaimber at the time a particular schedule shall 
have been completed. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor front Utah a question. Suppose we go to the free list and 
take an article off the free list, and then we want to go back 
the item on the dutiable list; in the event action of 
that kind were taken, it would be necessary to go back to the 
dutiable list and put the item in the proper schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to make a request to take care of 
that situation, if the unanimous-consent agreement shall be 
entered into, so as to provide that if in Schedule 1 an item 
shall be taken from the dutiable list and put upon the free 
list, the action of putting it upon the free list may be taken 
at the same time automatically; and, in like manner, if an 
item shall be taken from the free list and put on the dutiable 


Under the unanimous consent as suggested, I 


| list. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is considera- 
tion of the amendnrent offered by the Senator from South 
to the amendment agreed to as in Committee of the 
Whole relative to cement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am prepared to accept the suggestion of the 
Senator from Washington {Mr. DILL] and renew my request 
for unanimous consent so that we may provide a regular order 
of procedure. Then Senators, at least, will know when the 
various items are coming up. So | accept the suggestion of the 
Senator from Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator fronr Utah for unanimous consent? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the request be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from 
peat his request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that in the further 
consideration of the pending bill for individual amendments we 
begin with Schedule 1, continue its consideration until completed, 
that then we shall proceed with the consideration of Schedule 2 


Utah re- 


| and after that is completed we shall proceed in like manner to 


consider the remaining schedules in their order until the bill 
shall have been completed. Furthermore, in accordance with 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Dirt]. I ask that when the bill shall have been completed in 
that way, any Senator who has been absent when any of the 
schedules were considered may have the right to offer individual 
amendments to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I object to any such procedure. If we are 
going to inaugurate an orderly procedure, let us follow it to 
the end. To say that at the conclusion of the bill, after we 
have completed the schedules, any Senator may thereafter offer 
individual amendments, is not to proceed in that fashion at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California 
jects. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if I can get the ear of the 
Senator from Utah I should now like to make a suggestion to 
him. We are about to begin the consideration of individual 
amendments, and I was going to ask the Senator from Utah if 
he would not submit a unanimous-consent request for limita- 
tion of debate upon individual amendments, If a creater time for 
debate is desired on the lumber and oil amendments and on the 
amendment the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is going 
to offer, which is of some importance, let us make an exception 
in those three cases, but let us try to get a limitation of debate 
so that we can wind up this bill within some reasonable time. 


ob- 
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Mr. SMOOT. I indorse the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Mississippi, but I wondered whether we could reach 
such an understanding at this time until the oil amendment was 
out of the way. 

Mr. HARRISON. The trouble is that the Senator has not 
made such a request, but has said “let us wait,” and, if he 
shall wait, we will talk about seven hours here upon the oil 
proposition, and then we may not get an agreement. I desire to 
submit a unanimous-consent request, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will submit such a request at the present 
time. 

Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. WALSH of 
point of order. 
pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
objected. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that, with the ex- 
ception of the lumber and oil amendments and the amendment 
to be offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], each 
Senator be limited to net more than 10 minutes on any amend- 
ment offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope that request will be granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I regret that I have to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will inquire of the Senator from Nevada 
is there some other exception he desires to have made? If so, 
let us make that exception. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Nevada want to make 
an exception of the silver amendment? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very 
exceptions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NYE. I inquire if the proposed agreement ineludes all 
amendments that may be proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. It includes them all outside of the ones ex- 
cepted, 

Mr. NYE. What are the ones excepted? 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendments excepted are those relat- 
ing to lumber, oil, silver, and the amendment to be offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Secretary will state the pending amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 252, after line 21, in the amend- 
ment heretofore adopted as in Committee of the Whole, the 
Senator from South Carolina proposes to insert the following: 


I ask unanimous consent—— 
Massachusetts. Mr. President, I rise to a 
Is not a request for unanimous consent now 


It was objected to. 
The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNnson] 


well, I will include silver in the 


The Chair 


Imported by or for the use of, or for sale to, a State, county, parish, 
city, town, municipality, or political subdivision of government thereof, 
for public purposes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, may the amendment be stated 
again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be restated ; 
and the Senate will please be in order, so that it will not be 
necessary to state amendments twice. 

The Chief Clerk restated the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEasE] to 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON. I eall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcotr]; but he 
informed me that on this amendment he would vote as I shall 
vote. Therefore I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], and therefore 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON (when his name was called). Upon this ques- 
tion I am paired with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
NorreckK]; but inasmuch as both of us would vote in like 
fashion, I cast my vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my general pair with the senior Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DenreEN]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. FLiercHer] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. SHipsteap’s name was called). My 
colleague {[Mr. SxHipsteap) is unavoidably absent. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this question I have a pair with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookHarr]. If he were present he would vote “ yea,” and if 
I were at liberty to vote I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrn] 
to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Grt_err] to the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Norseck] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHrpsteap} is unavoidably absent. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Brock]. If the senior Senator from Minnesota were present he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I think there is some mis- 
understanding about the vote of my colleague [Mr. Watcorr]. 
He had a pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BLeAsE]. I understand that in view of the fact that this amend- 
ment is offered by the Senator from South Carolina, my col- 
league released him from the pair. If my colleague were present 
he would vote “nay,” but the Senator from South Carolina is 
released from the pair. 

Mr. BLEASE. My understanding was that the Senator would 
vote as I have voted on this particular amendment. I may have 
misunderstood him, but that was my understanding. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I transfer my pair to the junior 


Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 


Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
If at liberty to vote, 


Has 


Mr. HARRISON. 
Oregon and therefore withdraw my vote. 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KEAN (after having voted in the negative). 
change my vote from “nay ” to “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Reep] has a general pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 37, as follows: 

YEAS—42 


Johnson 
Kean 
Kendrick 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


NAYS—37 
Oddie 


I desire to 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


Cutting 
Dill 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Glenn 
Harris 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
llowell 


Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 

Dale 

Fess 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Waterman 
Watson 


Frundy 
Hale Patterson 
Hatfield Phipps 
Hebert Pine 

Jones Ransdell 
Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
McCulloch Robsion, Ky. 
McKellar Shortridge 
Metcalf Smoot 

Moses Steiwer 


NOT VOTING—17 


Norbeck 
Pittman 
Reed 


Brock 
Brookhart 
Deneen 


Smith 
Walcott 


Gould 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Fletcher King Robinson, Ark, 

Gillett McNary Shipstead 

So Mr. BLEAsr’s amendment to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole as 
amended. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I give notice that I shall move 
for a reconsideration of the vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator enters his motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, what was the motion made 
by the Senator from New Jersey? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator entered a motion to 
reconsider. 


Mr. KEAN. Not now, Mr. President. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I move—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair stated that the motion 
had been entered. Let the Senate be in order. All Senators 
will please take their seats. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will not answer a par- 
liamentary inquiry until the Senate is in order. [After a pause.] 
The Senator will State his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLEASE. Did the Senator give notice of a motion or 
did he make a motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BLEASE. 

Mr. KEAN. 
time. 

The VICE 
entered. 

Mr. BLEASBE. 


He entered his motion. 
I move to lay the motion on the table. 
I said I would enter the motion at the proper 


PRESIDENT. Then the motion has not been 


the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from 
make a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, I could. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator made the motion, and 
moved to lay that motion on the table. That motion is not de- 
batable. The yeas and nays have been ordered, and the Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

Mr. TYDINGS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In order to set myself straight, I desire to 
propound this inquiry: If there is a motion to reconsider, fol- 
lowed by a motion immediately to lay that motion on the table, 
would not that have the parliamentary effect of killing every- 
thing that has just been done? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
vote, that is all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Chair state the pending question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. JOHNSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on a mo- 
tion to table a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator from South Carolina that he withdraw his motion to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table? There are many 
Senators who hesitate to vote to lay a motion to reconsider on 
the table—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am asking the Senator if he will not 
withdraw his motion for the moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I unite in that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the roll be called. 

Thé VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNrEN] 
to the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercner] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Surpsteap’s name was called). 
I desire to announce that the senior Senator from Minnesota has 
a pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer as on the last 
vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxuarr]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Watcotr] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn] 
to the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines] and vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gou.p] with the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Krne]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas- [Mr. Ropinson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 


South Carolina could not 


Only the reconsideration of the 


Mr. President, will not the 


nays 54, as follows: 
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I move to reconsider the vote by which my | 
amendment was agreed to, and move to lay that motion on | 


SSya| 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mags. 
Walsh, Mont, 


YEAS—27 


Kendrick 
McMaster 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Simmons 
NAYS—54 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Keyes Sheppard 
La Follette Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—15 
Norbeck 
Pittman 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Blaine 
Blease 
Capper 
Caraway 


Connally 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 


Baird 
Bingham 
Black 
Borah 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 

Dill 

Fess 
Frazier 
Glenn 


Goft 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Kean 


Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Brock 
Brookhart 
Deneen Reed 

Fletcher Robinson, Ark. 

So the Senate refused to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on reconsider- 
ing the vote whereby the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, that matter is debatable, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is debatable. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a situation has just arisen 
which I have never seen arise before, and I desire to ask the 
Chair whether, when a Senator gives notice of his intention to 
enter a motion to reconsider, and then another Senator, who 
was also in the majority, moves to reconsider, it does away 
with the right of the first-named Senator to offer his motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There can be only one motion made 
to reconsider. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was about to ask the question 
the Senator from Connecticut has propounded. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, a Senator’s intention to 
offer a motion to reconsider can not preclude another Senator 
from making the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
tion is on the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina if he will not withdraw his motion, in view 
of the fact that the Senator from New Jersey had previously 
given notice of his intention to enter such a motion. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, this amendment has been here 
since the Sth day of September. It has been whipped in and 
whipped out, and whipped around, as a Senator sitting near 
me suggests, until I am tired waiting for action on it. If the 
Senate wants to kill it, let it kill it, but I want to have it settled 
one way or the other, and I shall not withdraw my motion. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRATTON. May I ask the Chair whether the Senator 
from New Jersey voted with the prevailing or the losing side? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He voted with the prevailing side. 

Mr. KEAN. I voted with the prevailing side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has answered the ques- 
tion. The yeas and nays have been requested. Is there a see- 
ond? 

Mr. HALF. 

The VICE 
debatable. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from New Jersey arose to address 
the Senate, and I yield to him. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate upon the motion to reconsider be limited to 10 minutes for 
each Senator, and that no Senator be allowed to speak more 
than once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is 
hears none, and it is so ordered. ; 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, in regard to this amendment, it 
seems to me that if the amendment is agreed to, we might have 
a similar amendment affecting beef, or anything that goes into 
public consumption; that the hospitals and public institutions 
might likewise demand that everything they bought should come 


Gillett 
Gould 
Hastings 
King 


Shipstead 
Smith 
Walcott 
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in free of duty. The corporations which make cement, and the 
corporations which make other articles, are the people of the 
United States who pay the taxes, and they are entitled, since 
they pay the taxes, to have their goods consumed by the people 
who spend their money. The cement companies pay taxes in 
almost every State in the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Would it not be perfectly natural for the 
State authorities to give preference to their taxpayers in the 
purchase of cement? 

Mr. KEAN. I agree to that; surely. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In that event, the enactment of this legisla- 
tion would serve only one useful purpose—that is, if the pro- 
ducers of cement tried to extort too high a price from the State 
the State could have recourse to the necessary importations. 

Mr. KEAN. The trouble with that is that the importers of 
cement will bring in their cement at a little lower price. The 
law in almost every State requires that the State or the public 
institutions buying any goods shall buy from the lowest bidder, 
whether his bid is one cent or one dollar, or any other amount, 
under the next highest bid. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator will yield further, the almost 
universal specification is not that the contract shall go to the 
lowest bidder, but to the lowest and best bidder, which allows a 
certain amount of discretion. I know it is the almost universal 
rule for States and counties to give preference to their taxpayers 
in the purchase of goods. It seems to me there is very little 
danger 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I yielded only for a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. KEAN. In addition to that, there is not a country in 
the world that to-day is not urging its people to exclude foreign 
products and buy from their own citizens. England is doing it. 
Belgium is building 400 miles of cement road, specifying that 
no cement shall be used in those roads except cement that is 
made in Belgium. Japan is doing the same thing. Every other 
nation in the world except the United States is urging that all 
the products of the country shall be used in that country. This 
amendment is taking away the rights of the American people 
and the rights of the American workingman and trying to give 
them to somebody on the other side of the world. In other 
words, it is proposed to take bread out of the mouths of Ameri- 
can workingmen and give it to foreigners. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I would like to give the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kran] an example of what re- 
cently occurred in my own State. We are building roads there— 
magnificent roads. The commissioner of highways asked for 
bids from the cement trusts here in this country, and they 
were excessively high. He tried to get them to reduce their bids, 
but could not do so. He told them then that he would have 
to purchase the cement from Belgium, which he finally did at 
au saving of several thousand dollars. After he had ordered the 
cement from Belgium the domestic cement people came to him 


und tried to get him to order from them by reducing their bids. | 


That is an example of what happened in my State, and it is 
what will happen in other States if we leave it to a Cement 
Trust here to make these high bids to municipalities. 

Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President, I want to add just a word to 
the testimony given by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OvERMAN]. The other day the Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. Harrietp] stated that the cement industry of West Vir- 
ginia was being crushed by foreign competition. Within five 
days after the Senator had pleaded for the cement industry of 
West Virginia, the State of West Virginia set a certain day for 
the letting of coutracts for public buildings, and the day before 
contracts were to be let the cement companies of West 
Virginia raised the price of cement. The authorities of West 
Virginia protested against the unwarranted 
Cement Trust in arbitrarily raising the price of cement one day 
before the State was to enter into contracts for public 
buildings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, confirming what the Senator 
from South Dakota just stated, the building which was to be 
constructed in West Virginia, as I understand it, was an addi- 
tion to the penitentiary. The cement makers got together and 
raised the price 30 cents a barrel. As a result of that action the 
present auditor of the State of West Virginia within the last 
two weeks has recommended that West Virginia build a cement 
plant of its own in order to circumvent any such action as that 
in the future. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McMaster] put words in my mouth which I did 


those 


action of the | 
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not utter. I did not say that the foreign cement industry was 
crushing the cement industry of West Virginia. The Senator 
asked me the question whether or not the cement industry in 
West Virginia would be helped by the adoption of a tariff? on 
cement. I replied that it would indirectly, not necessarily, 
because West Virginia would be able to ship her cement out of 
the State and thus have a larger market, but because the cement 
industry generally throughout the country would be better off 
if we sold more domestic cement for use in the construction of 
our roads and to our own people, instead of having it shipped 
in from Europe and sold to our domestic consumers. 

So far as West Virginia is concerned, so far as her rates are 
concerned, the increase in the rate that was made on cement by 
the American producers was made effective last fall and not, as 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BArKLey] stated, only a few 
weeks ago or just before the contracts were to be let. 

For the information of the Senator from Kentucky, who deals 
with American industries rather loosely in so far as tariff effi- 
ciency goes, I wish to say that the State of West Virginia has 
expended more than $100,000,000 on her roads. She is letting 
contracts to-day and to-morrow and possibly next week, and 
when she does it she will be able to take care of her own pur- 
chases, and it will not be necessary for the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to deal with the economic phase of the industries of West 
Virginia. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am not attempting to deal 
with the industries of West Virginia, certainly not so long as 
they have such an able representative here as my friend from 
that State who has just spoken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to remind Sen- 
ators that under the unanimous-consent agreement entered into 
each Senator is limited to one speech on the pending question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought I was asking the Senator from 
bn Virginia a question. I did not know he had yielded the 

oor. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not know what proportion of 
the cement that comes into this country is used by counties, 
parishes, cities, towns, municipalities, or political subdivisions 
of the Government, but I imagine it is a very considerable ma- 
jority of the whole amount of cement that is used in this coun- 
try. Obviously, if the duty is taken off or is changed according 
to the terms of the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Biease), the whole purpose of a duty on cement 
will fail. 

One of the arguments that was made against a duty on cement 
was that the farmer uses cement and that he would be better 
off if cement were left on the free list. The only person ap- 
parently who is not exempted by the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina is the farmer. He will have to 
pay a higher price for his cement if, as the proponents of the 
proposition state, the price of cement will be raised by the duty. 
I do not think the price of cement will be raised at all by the 
duty as far as the country at large is concerned. It will un- 
doubtedly affect us on the eastern and western coasts of the 
country. 

Mr. MCMASTER Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. If the duty on cement will not raise the 
price, why does the Senator from Maine object to it, because 
the local companies will be able to furnish it at the regular 
price? 

Mr. HALE. 


I have said that the country at large would not 
be affected, but on the seaboard undoubtedly it would affect the 
price of cement. 

I do not want to weary the Senate, but I have already brought 
up the case of the cement works which we have in Maine that 
can not compete with European cement which is brought into 


this country. There is no advantage in my going into that 
question again. We have come up against an insurmountable 
obstacle. The company operates now at a loss, and will continue 
to operate at a loss, if indeed it operates at all, unless a duty is 
put on cement. Obviously, as I said, if the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina prevails, we will get little benefit 
out of the duty. I hope very much that the amendment will be 
reconsidered and defeated. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly. 7 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to ask a question of interpreta- 
tion. I want to inquire whether under the language of the 
amendment it would not be possible for a private importer to 
import cement, stating that it is for sale to a municipality, 
though not having the actual sale in hand? 
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Mr. BLEASE. I understand that the party who orders the 
cement must show beforehand that he is the agent of the city, 
municipality, or other political subdivision. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then may I ask the Senator why it 
would not still accomplish the very purpose he has in mind if 
the words “or for sale to” be stricken out, so there can be no 
possible question about it? His amendment then would still 
apply to all imports by and for the use of a city, and so forth. 

Mr. BLEASE. I will state to the Senator that I can not do 
that now under the parliamentary situation. My idea is to let 
the amendment go to conference and let it be straightened out 
there if there is any objection to it in its present form. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Under the parliamentary practice the 
Senator can perfect his amendment. 

Mr. BLEASE. Not now on a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, to my mind this is the most 
amazing proposal we have heard in this body. Here we are 
striving to build up American institutions. We make large 
appropriations for the American merchant marine. We are all 
the time waving the Stars and Stripes. Yet here we propose 
to bring into the United States for sale the product of European 
factories, and for sale to whom? To divisions of the Govern- 
ment. I am amazed to think that the proposal should be coun- 
tenanced for a moment. 

If there is any State in the Union that would profit more by 
the adoption of this proposal than mine I do not know where 
it is. 
adoption of this amendment than mine, I do not know where 
that city is to be found. But in New York State and New York 
City we are too patriotic to desire to have cement brought in 
and sold to us at any cheaper price than the humble American 
citizen has to pay for it. 

It is the Atlantic seaboard that will be largely affected by 
this sort of thing. I came here and pleaded with the Senate 
to place a duty upon cement in order that the cement factories 
in the Hudson River Valley might operate and in order that 
men working there might continue to be employed. To adopt 
this amendment would be to destroy the entire purpose of the 
bill. I plead with Senators not to do it. If Senators care at 


all for the welfare of labor in this country they will vote for 
such tariffs as will make it possible to operate our factories. 
When I made my first talk in the Senate on the matter of 


cement I stated that it had been told to me that the Commerce 
Building here in the city of Washington was being erected and 
in it cement from abroad was being used. I was very glad, 


indeed, to receive an indignant protest from the Secretary of | 


Commerce denying that that was the fact. Every division of 
government in this country should be ashamed to buy this prod- 
uct or any other product at less money than must be paid for it 
by the most humble citizen. I plead with Senators not to vote 
for the change. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from New York to the fact that in the city of New York, where 
they have lived under free trade, of course, in reference to 
cement for more than 10 years, out of every 250 barrels of ce- 
ment consumed in the city of New York, all of it is produced by 
American manufacturers except only one barrel which is im- 
ported. ‘That is to say, the American manufacturer sells in the 
city of New York 250 barrels of cement for every foreign barrel 
of cement that is sold there. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that my genial friend the Senator 
from South Dakota considers that an argument. We have 
brought into this country 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. I must decline to yield. Let the Senator 
reply in his own time. There were brought into the United 
States last year 3,000,000 barrels of foreign cement; but if only 
one barrel had come in, the very fact that in my city they had 
to face the possibility of the competition of foreign cement, forced 
the American manufacturers to meet the foreign price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. Now I yield to everybody. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; not as yet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can not yield to every- 
body unless he yields the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I beg pardon of the Chair. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he is correct in the statement that last year we imported 
3,000,000 barrels of cement? My recollection is that we only 
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DoT: 
imported 1,700,000 barrels of cement in the entire United States 
last year. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; let us say we imported only 
1,700,000 barrels. I say the importations amounted to 3,000,000 
barrels, but I do not care as to that. As I said a moment ago, 
whether the importations were millions of barrels or one bar- 
rel, the fact that we have potential competition from Europe 
means that the American manufacturer must bring his price 
down to a level which makes it possible for hinr to sell and to 
prevent the contract going to a foreign manufacturer, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield further to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Those 1,700,000 barrels of cement imported 
were about 700,000 barrels less than were imported the year be- 
fore. The price of the American product was lowered and 
raised at the whim of the manufacturers of cement, because 
they lowered it 20 cents a barrel in August and raised it 20 
cents a barrel in December, while imports were declining. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, there is no argument that 
can be used which would change the opinion of the Senator 
from Kentucky, and I am not going to seek to do it. I know, 
however, fronr personal observation that factories within rifle 
shot of where I live are not operating, and that there have 
been brought into New York millions of barrels of cement. If 
the Senate has any desire at all to relieve unemployment— 
and we have heard great speeches on the subject in the Sen- 
ate—it should vote to maintain the rate now in the bill or 
some other tariff rate. I plead with the Senate to maintain the 
rate upon cement which has been determined by the Senate. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I wish to point out the 
viciousness of this proposal. In most cases the States have 
laws and municipalities operate under charters requiring con- 
tracts to be let to the lowest bidder. Those laws and charters 
do not, for patriotic purposes, permit public officials to select 
the home product if the imported product is quoted at a lower 
price. So, if this amendment shall be adopted, the foreign 
bidders or importers who may submit lower bids than those 
of the domestic producers, will secure the business under the 
provisions of the State laws and under the provisions of 
municipal charters. That will result in the taxpayers, the 


| very workers themselves, paying taxes for public improvements 


and at the same time aiding foreign labor. 

In other words, the unemployed and the workers who ordi- 
narily produce this product, would be required to go down in 
their pockets and pay foreigners, because, by reason of such 
importations coming in free, they could submit the lowest bid, 
and public officials would be required, under the law, to accept 
the lowest bid. It seems absurd to me to ask the taxpayers 
themselves to go down in their pockets to pay for the main- 
tenance of foreign industries. In the case of private purchasers 
the situation is somewhat different, as the Senator from New 
York has said; but the law gives to municipalities and States 
the privilege, in fact, it almost imposes the obligation upon 
them, under the requirement as to awarding contracts to the 
lowest bidders, to purchase the foreign product, thus making 
the citizens of the communities pay out of their pockets for 
the maintenance of foreign industries. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Is it not true that under most of the State 
statutes in asking bids for supplies for public works the officials 
are authorized to accept the lowest and best bid; that they 
reserve the right to reject any and all bids; and, therefore, 
there is a certain amount of discretion permitted as to what is 
the best bid? 

Mr. COUZENS. I desire to point out to the Senator that 
he is entirely wrong. It is true that if a bid is made by an 
incompetent bidder, one who is not able to carry out the pro- 
visions of the contract, the officials may reject the bid, but if 
a perfectly legitimate and responsible bidder makes the lowest 
bid, and the public official fails to accept that bid, I have 
known of cases where the taxpayers have gone into court to 
mandamus the official to follow the charter or follow the law 
and compel him to accept the lowest bid. I know of no case 
where a responsible bidder submitting the lowest bid is not 
required to be awarded the contract. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, is it not the fact that under 
the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina contracts 
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ie Federal ment 
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to State highway 


for purposes of 


publie build- 


systems, which are using large quantities of 


cement, would all be open to bidders who use foreign cement, 
under the manner in which the bidders are now awarded con- 
tracts for construction of Federal buildings; and in the con- 
struction of Federal highways would not that cement come in 
ire 


Mr. COUZENS. Whether or not it would come in free, the 


ndment e 


me ives it open to come in free—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is true. 

Mr. COUZENS. And if the Federal Government is required 
to let contracts to the lowest bidders, no matter where they come 
from as long as they are responsible bidders. 

Mr. PHIPPS. In other words, the money that the Federal 


Government is now appropriating for Federal buildings and for 
Federal highways may be spent, in large measure, for the pur- 


chase of foreign cement, whereas our own cement factories along 
the sea coast and along the Canadian border in many cases are 
closed down for lack of business. 

Mr. COUZENS. I assume the Senator is making a speech, 
and I am in accord with the views of the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thought the Senator would be in accord with 
me. I merely wanted to make that point. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I should like to state that in 
a recent case I protested to the Treasury Department that in 
the construction of Federal buildings in the North and in other 
sections, cheap labor of all kinds is being brought in, thus de- 
the local labor market; that, though thousands are 
unemployed in various districts, other workers are brought in 
to erect Federal buildings. My response from the Treasury 
Department and from the President was to the effect that under 
the law they were required to award the contracts to the lowest 
bidder. If that is true—and it is undoubtedly true—then the 
Federal Government as well as municipalities and State govern- 
ments are required to let contracts to the lowest bidders, regard- 
less of whether the bidder brings in foreign cement or domestic 
cement. This is a very unusual procedure. It is stated to me 
by persons who ought to know that this is the first time in the 
history of tariff legislation that such a proposal has been sub- 
mitted and considered. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, if I may have the attention 
of the Senator from South Carolina, I desire to say that I am 
sure What the Senator has in mind is to exempt from the duty 
cement which is actually used by States and municipal subdi- 
visions thereof in the construction of highways? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes. 

Mr. BRATTON. I join the Senator from Michigan in the 
expression of some apprehension that this amendment goes 
beyond that and will authorize an importer to bring in cement 
duty free upon the mere assertion that it is for sale to a State 
or a municipal subdivision. That might result in bringing in 
vast quantities of cement duty free that never would actually 
be used in the construction of highways. 

I believe we all agree that what the Senator from South 
Carolina has in mind is to exempt a certain class of cement 
from duty, namely, that which is actually used in highway con- 
struction. Accordingly, I am inclined to believe that, notwith- 
standing the parliamentary situation, the Senate would give 
unanimous consent to eliminate from the amendment, if the 
Senator from South Carolina shares the view I have attempted 
to express, the words “or for sale to.” After those words were 
stricken out, the amendment would read: 

In 


pressing 


orted by or for the use of a State, county, parish, city, town, 
municipality, or political subdivision of government thereof, for public 
pul ses 
I appeal to the Senator to ask unanimous consent to strike 
those words from his amendment now, and then let us vote 


upon the motion to reconsider, with those words stricken out, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would have to object to that procedure, 
because if this amendment is going through I want it to go 
through in just as “ rotten” a form as possible. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Senator from Michigan entertains 
that philosophy in writing tariff legislation, I am wasting words 
in discussing a unanimous agreement. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, I rise to express 
my disapproval of this amendment by the Senator from South 
Carolina. It was only a few weeks ago that there was so much 
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being appropriated as Federal aid | ment, in the hope that the situation might be relieved. 
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those directing the business activities of the Federal Govern- 
At that 
time I was a Member of the House of Representatives, and the 
Committee on Roads of that body, upon the urge of the Presi- 


| dent, proposed to increased the Federal contribution in aid ‘for 








the construction of roads from $75,000,000 a year to $125,000,000 
a year for the next three years. Furthermore, a building bill 
was immediately introduced and passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives adding several hundred million dollars to the Federal 
building program. 

It seems to me, however, that if we now permit Belgian 
cement to come in free of duty, and shut down our own cement 
mills, factories, and other industries, we will nullify these two 
measures for roads and public buildings on the part of Congress 
to aid unemployment and business in this country, and stimulate 
business in Belgium and other foreign countries. 

What will it profit us if we spend $125,000,000 a year of 
Federal money in building roads, and the cement is to be fur- 
nished by the cheap labor of some foreign country, and thereby 
shut down and close our own cement factories and mills? And 
what will it profit us, in our effort to stimulate business and 
furnish employment to labor in this country, if we use the 
millions and millions of dollars proposed to be expended in 
building public buildings if we get the material from foreign 
countries instead of from our own? 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to point out the absurdity of the 
statement made by the Senator from Kentucky to the effect 
that 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
from South Dakota, but 

Mr. MCMASTER. May I ask a question now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator states that if we had free 
trade, $125,000,000 or $150,000,000 would be used in the purchase 
of foreign cement. For the past 10 years we have had free 
cement; and never in any one year, under the conditions of 
free cement competing with American cement, have the Ameri- 
can people spent more than $3,000,000 for foreign cement. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. My statements may appear 
absurd to the distinguished Senator from South Dakota, because 
he and I view this matter from an entirely different standpoint. 
I am interested first in American cement mills and factories 
and American workers in these cement factories, rather than 
in the cement mills and the cement workers in Belgium or in 
any other country in the world. Of course, not all of this sum 
will be spent for cement. 

Who is going to pay the taxes from which this $125,000,000 
will go into our public highways? Who is going to pay the 
millions necessary to erect the public buildings of this country? 
That money must come out of the pockets of the American 
cement industries, American cement workers, and the other 
industries and workers of this country. 

Mr. President, what is there about cement that is different 
from cotton, meat, wool, corn, wheat, coal, potatoes, butter, or 
any other product of this country that is bought by the Federal, 
State, and municipal governments. No doubt the other day the 
Senator from South Dakota voted for a tariff on long-staple 
eotton, and voted for tariffs on wool, meat, butter, corn, 
wheat, eggs, and other products. It must not be forgotten that 
the Government the long-staple cotton and these other 
products to carry on its business. Why not put an amendment 
to the 7-cents-a-pound tariff on long-staple cotton and these 
other products, and let them come in free when they are to be 
used or bought by the governments, State or Federal. 

The Government uses corn. It uses wheat. It uses rye. It 
uses straw. It uses every product from the farm. In the case 
of all these duties on farm preducts, why not insert an amend- 
ment saying that all corn, all wheat, all meat, and all of other 
products produced on the farm shall be free of duty because 
they are going to be used by the Government and for govern- 
mental agencies and purposes? I favor the tariffs on all these 
farm products, even if bought and used by the Government or 
State. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Why, Mr. President and Mem- 
bers of the Senate, this amendment is absolutely wrong in prin- 
ciple. We not only are going to force our taxpayers to raise 





It may be absurd to the Senator 
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distress on account of unemployment and depression in the | this $125,000,000 for Federal aid for roads and these hundreds 
business world that President Hoover called together the cap-' of millions of dollars for our public buildings, but we must not 
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forget that we spend a billion dollars a year for roads in this 
country, and that we will spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
for municipal and State buildings. If we adopt this amendment, 
the glad tidings will go across the sea that it is foreign cement, 
made in foreign mills and foreign factories by cheap foreign 


labor, that will be used to build the municipal buildings, the | 


county buildings, the State buildings, the Federal buildings, and 
the Federal roads of this country. The 14,000,000 barrels of 
cement that have been coming in will be only a slight and in- 
significant matter compared to the amount that will come in 
under an invitation like this from the Congress of the United 
States. No contractor in this country could compete in bidding 
for our public works, 
They would pay the bills and stand by and see our roads and 
buildings built and erected from foreign materials. 

I am opposed to it in principle. If this is right, then let 
us include every article on which there is a tariff when that 
article is used by the Government or by any State or munici- 
pality. Let each and every article be placed upon the same 
footing as the tariff on cement is placed. When we do that we 
will be consistent, and we will help to destroy American indus- 
try, and add to the unemployment in this country. I want to 
see the products and materials from American factories, mines, 
farms, mills, and workers used to build our roads and public 
buildings, 

This cement proposition does not affect my own State of Ken- 
tucky, because this Belgian cement never can reach Kentucky. 
It can not reach Tennessee. It can not reach Georgia. The 
railroad rates are too high. It can only reach a few States of 
this Union, and those are along the Atlantic coast. Their Rep- 
resentatives and their Senators say they need and want this 
protection. It can not get to the Senator’s State in South 
Dakota. It can not affect his State. 

If they need it and want it, and it is going to benefit them, 
let us help them have it; and let their public buildings, let their 
highways, let their bridges be built of cement made by their 
own people, in their own factories, rather than have 
materials furnished by the pauper labor of Europe. 

Our own people and taxpayers pay the bills for the construc- 
tion of our roads and public buildings, and they are entitled 
to have these built with American products. If the Federal 
Government discriminates against our own industries and work- 
ers, we may expect greater depression in business and more 
unemployment. So long as I am a Member of this body I shall 
always stand firm for our own industries and our own workers, 
whether it be the farm, the mine, the forest, the factory, or the 
mill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Kentucky has expired, 

DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITY FROM TRAFFIC LAWS 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I send to the clerk’s desk 
and ask to have read a very short bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can read it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask to have the bill sent back to 
me, please. It is as follows: 

A bill (S. 2964) to amend the traffic laws of Washington, D. C. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the execution of the traffic laws in Wash- 
ington, D. C., no immunity shall be given to violators of the traffic laws 
because the offender or alleged offender is a part of or connected with 
foreign legations. 


Mr. President, in this connection I hope the Senator from 
South Carolina will save time by permitting the publication in 
the Recorp, without reading, of an article published on the front 
page of the Washington Post this morning, entitled “ Police 
Gather Accident Data in Envoy Case.” I ask that it be pub- 
lished in the Recorp as part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the Washington Post of Wednesday, March 19, 1930] 


Pouice GATHER ACCIDENT Data IN Envoy Case—Two EYEWITNESSES 
AVER COMMANDER POLICH IGNORED LiGnutT—Lirg OF HAMMOND Hanes 
In BALANCE—DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITY TO HALT ANY ATTEMPTS AT 
RECOVERY—MAN BorkRkOWED CAR TO MEET His BRipe—ATTAcHES, IN 
STATEMENT, Says He ts Nor RESPONSIBLE For SMASH-UP 
While the life of Paul Edward Hammond, 22-year old Southern Rail- 

way clerk, hung in a balance at Emergency Hospital last night, Capt. 

William G. Stott, of the third precinct, was gathering data for a special 

report to Maj. Henry G. Pratt from eyewitnesses who claim to have 


The time of the Senator from 


is so 


seen Commander Juan Polich, Chilean naval attaché, pass a red light | 
while going at an excessive rate of speed and crash into the youth's | 


car at Connecticut Avenue and N Street, 
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eed ded 


Hammond, who has a skull fracture, severe lacerations of the scalp 
and one ear, a ruptured kidney, and internal injuries, wa 
coma last night. At other he 
tendants at the hospital 

The testimony of Lonnie Beal, of 2019 N Street 
that of W. S. Shaw, of 1511 Twenty-second Street 
inclusion in the police report, which may find 
of the State Department. 


s in a partial 


times was delirious, according at- 


NW., was added to 
NW., last night for 
its way into the hands 
STATEMENT OF BEAI 

“Dewey Spivey witness of the address] and I 
sitting in a parked car oa Connecticut Avenue,” Mr. Beal 
night, “when we saw a new sedan come up the avenue at an excessive 
rate of speed. It crossed Eighteenth Street while the light was red. 

“Dewey said to me, ‘My God, look at that car go,’ and just then we 
heard the crash. I did not see the roadster until after the wreck We 
ran up to the scene of the accident and saw the boy who was hurt lying 
in the street. The man who was driving the car that hit him was ex- 
amining the damage done to his fender and wheel 

“TI looked at the roadster, which had been turned around by the other 
car, and found that Just 


{another same were 


last 


said 


it was in second gear then somebody came 


along and took the injured fellow to the hospital.” 


SHAW GIVES TESTIMONY 


A similar account of the accident was given by Shaw, who was driv- 
ing up Connecticut Avenue when Commander Polich passed him. Mr, 
Shaw said he saw the roadster cross the street-car tracks going east on 
N Street and that it was proceeding at the rate of about 10 miles an 
hour. 

The obstacle of diplomatic immunity yesterday stood in the way not 
only of any move that Hammond's wife, who is a bride of only a 
month, might make but also balked action on the part of John R. Hight- 
man, of 7103 Georgia Avenue, owner of the car driven by the youth, for 
damages, which amounted to $200. 

Quigley and Hammers, attorneys, who were consulted by Mr. Hight- 
man, whose son, Alfred, had lent the car to Hammond, advised him 
that nothing could be done and that “the only thing that can be done 
to stop this sort of thing is agitation in the newspapers.” 

According to young Hightman, Mr. Hammond had borrowed the car 
from him in front of the United States Daily, 2201 M Street, at 7.15 
o'clock. The collision occurred exactly 15 minutes later. Mr. 
mond was on his way to Union Station to meet his wife 

Commander Polich, who statement yesterday denying any 
responsibility for the accident and asserting that he was driving at a 
moderate rate of speed, yesterday inquired as to the condition of Mr. 
Hammond. A representative of the Chilean Embassy called on Mr. 
Hightman. He said that he regretted the incident, but that any pub- 
licity in the newspapers would do no good. 

The recent agitation in the Senate over the arrest of a minor em- 
ployee of the Turkish Legation led to the publication of a report by 
Maj. Henry G. Pratt, superintendent of police, which revealed that 
37 representatives of foreign embassies or legations had been stopped 
by District policemen and warned “for operating automobiles in the 
District under the influence of liquor or other traffic violations from 
July 1, 1916, to June 20, 1929.” 


Ham- 


issued a 


SECOND POLICH CRASH 

Records yesterday also revealed that Commander Polich had another 
automobile accident on the night of December 26 at the intersection 
of Woodley Road and Woodley Place. While rounding a curve his car 
skidded, he said at the time, and struck an electric-light pole, shatter- 
ing his windshield. He told police that he lost control of his auto 

Mrs. Polich sustained cuts on the face from flying glass and 
treated by a neighborhood physician. The naval attaché said he 
driving at a low rate of speed. 

Commander Polich’s version of the Monday night accident, as given 
in a written statement, follows: 


THE 


was 
was 


POLICH VERSION 


“I was coming north on Connecticut Avenue and was stopped at the 
intersection of Connecticut Avenue with Rhode Island Avenue and M 
Street by a red light. When the light changed to green I started off 
and passed this light and the green light at the intersection of Eight- 
eenth Street At N Street, where the accident occurred, I had my car 
in second gear and was making about 
lided. My left front fender hit the right front fender of the other 
ear. The force of the jostied me away from the controls 
and before I could regain them my car had against a tree 
the sidewalk on Avenue. I immediately got of 
car and ran over and lifted Mr. Hammond up, felt his pulse and 
the beat of his heart, and to see what I could do for him. Immediately 
we were surrounded by a number of and Mr. Hammond 


of the 


20 miles an hour when we col- 


collision 
lodged on 


Connecticut the 


out 


people was 


he 
accident. 

“I regret exceedingly that Mr. Hammond has been so seriously in 
jured. Although I feel that the accident to fault of 
mine, I shall be very glad to do what I can to assist Mr. Hammond 


was not due any 
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and his wife. 
this morning, 


For this purpose I visited the hospital last night and 
and I shall his family immediately to express my 
deep regret and also to offer them whatever assistance I can possibly | 
render.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I also ask that an editorial on the sixth 
page of this morning’s Post, entitled “ Diplomats in Traffic,” be 
published in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{[l’rom the Washington Post of Wednesday, March 19, 1930] 


DIPLOMATS IN 


visit 


objection, it is so 


TRAFFIC 
Another 
a cat 


bas occurred in Washington, in which 
diplomatic attaché inflicted a if not 
fatal injury upon a citizen. Witnesses allege that the attaché’s car was 
driven at excessive speed, and the nature of the accident tends to sup- 
this testimony The attaché remained on the spot, gave such 
nee as he could, and rendered a full report to the police. 

The incident may result in exculpating the attaché from all blame, but 
it serves nevertheless to draw attention to the habitual recklessness of 
of the diplomatic young who | 
in violating the traffic rules and then escaping the penalty | 
by invoking their diplomatic immunity. They are a danger to them- 
to all traffic. Citizens who have suffered from the aggres- 
sions of these fledgling diplomats are losing their patience, having found 
that there is no legal method for holding them to account. The crowd 
that gathered the accident was in anything but a kindly 
mood when it was stated by witnesses that the diplomat in question 
had passed by a red light and was breaking the speed limit. 

One or two heads of missions have solved this problem by making it 
an ironclad rule that any violation of traffic laws by their subordinates | 
shall be punished by recall of the offender. The diplomatic corps could 
well afford, for the sake of general good feeling and public safety, to 
adopt this rule. The courtesy extended to the corps calls for scrupulous 
observance of the street rules that protect the public. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in this connection I desire | 
to say that a day or two ago a very sad and unfortunate acci- 
dent occurred, where a representative of a foreign legation ran 
past a red light and ran into a young man, and that young man 
is at the hospital not only dangerously injured but the papers 
say that he is likely to die. 

Of course, we are delighted to have these foreign legations 
come here. We want to treat them with every courtesy and 
respect; but I do not think their members ought to be allowed | 
to disregard our laws—traffic laws or laws of any other kind— 
and endanger human life on the streets or anywhere else. They | 
ought to be treated, and they ought themselves to ask to be | 
treated, precisely like American citizens in this great Capital 
City. They ought not to have any superior treatment, and 
they ought not to have any inferior treatment. They ought to 
be treated precisely as American citizens are treated in this 
city. 

The PRESIDING 
will be received and 
of Columbia. 

The bill (S. 3964) to amend the traffic laws of Washington, 


automobile collision 


driven by a has serious 
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D. C., was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE] was agreed to. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I was quite interested in the 
argument of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ropston]. Judg- 
ing from the statements that have been made here in the dis- 
cussion on cement, as I recall, the argument was made over and 
over again that if a duty was placed upon cement it would not | 
raise the price of cement here in the United States; and in that 
view of the case, why should foreign cement be used in building 
public works, even if this amendment is finally adopted, as I 
hope it will be? 

Mr. President, I am very anxious, of course, to see our home 
products used in the construction of public works; but I am not 
willing to see an exorbitant price charged the Government by 
any corporation just because it is an American corporation. 
In my estimation, the fact that the products are being used in 
Government work is no reason why an American corporation or | 


| ator from South Dakota has left the Chamber. 





an American company should charge an exorbitant price and 
make an exorbitant profit out of it. If this amendment is 
adopted, I am satisfied that that can not be done. 
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Mr. McMASTER. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. I should like to have the Senator's com- 
ment upon this statement, taken from the United States Daily 
under date of March 11, 1930: 


State-owned 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


cement plants were suggested by the State auditor, 


| Edgar C. Lawson, March 8, in a letter to the State board of control, 


following a charge by the board’s secretary, Bonner H. Hill, that the 
Portland Cement Association has increased the price of cement 25 cents 
a bag on the eve of the letting of a contract for the construction of 
the State capitol’s main wing. 


In other words, if this duty is placed upon cement for public- 
building purposes on the eve of letting contracts for roads and 
for public buildings, it simply means that the Cement Trust will 
be in a position to raise the price of cement 25 cents a bag and 
to gouge the public. This amendment is offered for the purpose 
of preventing the Cement Trust from gouging the public. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 


South Dakota is correct in that statement. The general 


| public pay for public works by taxation; and, in my estima- 
| tion, it is nothing short of highway robbery to have any cor- 


poration or firm charge an exorbitant price just because it is 
Government money that pays for the work, whether it be 
or what not. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to ask the Senator if he would 
be perfectly willing to have all farm products that are used 
by hospitals, insane asylums, and al! other public institutions 
on the free list? 

Mr. FRAZIER. 


Mr, COUZENS. 


Mr. President, that is an entirely different 


| proposition. 


Mr. COUZENS. Not at all. 

Mr. FRAZIER. But I want to say right now that no farmer 
gets any more for food products that go into a Government 
hospital than he does for those used in a private home. 

Mr. COUZENS. Neither do the cement people. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Somebody who handles farm products may 
get an exorbitant profit, and I condemn him for so doing; but it 
is not the farmer that gets it. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. MCMASTER. In other words, I will say to the Senator 


| from North Dakota that farm-owned products and products 


that are sold from the farm are not trust controlled; and 
there is a vast difference between selling farm products and 
selling cement, whose prices are controlled by a cement trust. 

Mr. COUZENS. Of course, I deny that; and the Senator does 
not prove it, and has not proved it up to date. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
from Michigan will contend that farm products as sold by the 
farmers are trust controlled by any means. 

Mr. COUZENS. Neither is the cement industry trust con- 
trolled, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Judging from statements which have been 
made here as to the actual operations of those companies in 
setting prices, it would look as if they were in very close con- 
nection, at least, and practically trust controlled. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes; Senators can say anything. They 
can charge anything on the floor of the Senate, because they are 
immune, but they submit no proof. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that the Sen- 
He made the 
statement, which was corroborated by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, that the price of cement had been unduly and monopo- 
listically raised in the State of West Virginia. As stated by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] a moment ago, Senators 
making these statements submit no proof. They do not, pos- 
sibly, think that proof is necessary in order to reach the sus- 
ceptible feelings of those who agree with them. 

Since these statements were uttered on the floor I have made 
an investigation of this subject, and I stand here to say that the 
prices of cement in the State of West Virginia have not been 
unduly raised in the slightest or remotest degree. 

I understand, from talking just a few moments ago with the 
vice president of the Alpha Cement Co., in the State of West 
Virginia, that during the month of August last there was a coni- 
petitive war in that State between four cement’ companies, his 
company included; that as the result of that competition the 
price of cement in August last was reduced by from 20 to 25 
cents a barrel; and that in the months of September, October, 
and November last efforts were made to restore the price of 
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cement as it had been reduced by this undue although necessary | 
competition. 

I have made inquiries as to what caused such competition, and 
I am informed that it was due to the fact that there was at that | 
time no demand for cement, and that in order to keep their 
plants running it was necessary that the surplus stock and 
products on hand be converted into money that they might de- 
fray the necessary and pressing overhead expenses of the plants, 
and that in the third week of November last a restoration of | 
prices took place—not that they raised the prices, but they re- | 
stored the prices to where they justifiably and inherently were | 
before this unexpected and undue competition reduced them. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator states that in August certain | 
competitive companies lowered the price of cement. 

Mr. GOFF. Exactly. 

Mr. McMASTER. All of the companies in the East during 
the month of August, running up as far as Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and all along the Atlantic seaboard, decreased the 
price of cement. Some of us think it was for the purpose of 
influencing Congress. That might not have been the case. But 
if it was done for the purposes the Senator states, because 
there had been a slowing up of the building program, I call 
attention to the fact that the slowing up of the building pro- 
gram continued on until November, and it is worse to-day than 
it was in November. Yet, in spite of that, the Cement Trust in 
the East raised the price arbitrarily from 20 to 30 cents a barrel 
in the face of the fact that the building program was on the 
decline. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I understand I am limited to 10 
minutes in this debate, and I must refuse to yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota any further during the time allotted me. 

I deny that there is any cement trust operating in the State 
of West Virginia. I do not know as to other States, but my 
best information is that there is no cement trust existing any- 
where in the United States to-day. 

I further make this statement, that no cement manufactured 
in the State of West Virginia is brought into competition with 
cement in the Eastern States, because the high price of rail 
transportation prohibits its moving from the State of West 
Virginia to any of the New England States. 

Reference has been made to a statement issued by the auditor 
of West Virginia, and I am informed that the auditor of the 
State of West Virginia did make such a suggestion. It would 
seem from the facts submitted and the facts obtainable that he 
was not doing that as the result of any unjustifiable raise in 
price, but that if he did do it he did it because of the restora- | 
tion of the price to the normal level necessary to keep these 
plants as going concerns and to pay the wages which they have 
always paid to the labor employed in them. 

The auditor suggests that the State should own the plants, 
and I am informed by the vice president of the Portland Cement 
Co. that yesterday they wrote the State of West Virginia offer- 
ing to sell its plant to the State upon such terms as might 
represent its real and its inherent value, and that the letter 
should have been received by the Governor of West Virginia 
this morning. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I want to say, without any qualifi- 
cation or without the slightest hesitation or reservation, that 
there has been no unjust increase in the price of cement 
in the State of West Virginia that is not justified by the neces- 
sary operating expense and the employment of American labor 
at the rate of wages paid according to our economic standards. 

I add that when the price was reduced solely as a result of 
this competitive war in August last, and it was so reduced in 
order that the accumulated surplus or surpluses might be con- 
verted into money necessary to continue and insure those plants 
as going concerns. 

Mr. President, I have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that this proposal should be defeated. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. BRATTON asked for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Is the vote as to whether or not we will re- 
consider ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is; an affirmative vote is a 
vote to reconsider. 

Mr. BRATTON. A further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Is the motion to reconsider directed to the 
vote on the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on reconsider- 
ing the vote by which the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina was agreed to, 

Mr. BRATTON. Are we voting now upon the whole subject 
of a duty on cement, as affected by the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the vote is on reconsider- 
ing the vote by which the Senate agreed to the amendment of 
the Senator frem South Carolina. 

Mr. BRATTON. A further parliamentary inquiry. Does the 
motion to reconsider involve merely the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, excepting cement used in the con- 
struction of highways, or does it involve the whole subject of a 
duty upon cement, with the exemption carried in the amend 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, if the Chair will permit me, I 
think I can explain the matter for the information of the 
Senate. 

I offered my amendment, which was adopted. The Senator 
from New Jersey gave notice that he was going to move to 
reconsider the vote. I immediately made a motion to recon- 
sider, and that is what we are voting on, and nothing else. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the amendment adopted to 
put a tariff of 6 cents on cement was not adopted as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, it was adopted on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey after the bill was reported to the Senate. 
It was an amendment offered and agreed to in the Senate after 
the bill was in the Senate. The amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina is voted on as an independent amendment, the 
Same as the other amendment was voted on aS an independent 
amendment. It does not seem to me that this vote involves the 
question of a tariff on cement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
to reconsider the yote by which the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina was agreed to. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOULD (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeneEn]. 
I have been unable to get a transfer and therefore withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. SHIPSsTEAD’s name was 
called). I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr.-Surpsreap] is paired with the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. If the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Brookuart]. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn] to the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess). The Chair desires 
to announce that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] 
has a general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosin- 
SON }. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I announce the unavoidable absence of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norreck] and the fact that 
were he present he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 43, 
YEAS—38 
McNary 
Metealf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 


Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
NAYS—43 
Glass 
Glenn 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 


as follows: 


Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 

Dale 

Fess 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


Greene 
irundy 
dale 
Hatfleld 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McKellar 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Waterman 
Watson 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Biack 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 


Johnson 
Kendrick 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Norris 

Nye 

Schall 
Sheppard 


Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
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Waish, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Tydings 

Wagner 

Walsh, Mass. 
VOTING—15 


Pittman 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 

So the Senate refused to reconsider the vote by which Mr. 
BLEASE’S amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
unanimous consent was given for a reconsideration of the vote 
by which this particular amendment was agreed to, Therefore 
the question now is on concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole as amended by the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
{[Mr. DiLL] objected to the unanimous-consent request which I 
submitted at the beginning of the session to-day. He advises 
me now that he has no objection to proceeding as I suggested 
then in the consideration of the bill. Therefore I again ask 
unanimous consent that in considering individual amendments 
we begin with Schedule 1, and then proceed to the remaining 
schedules in their order until the bill is finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to agree 
to that if we could have an agreement to take up the lumber 
amendment at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that 
general agreement to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
from Utah that the only objection I have to following the course 
he proposes is that no one can tell what amendments may be 
agreed to. It may be that after we pass a schedule some amend- 
ment will be agreed to in a subsequent schedule which will 
make it necessary to go back to the previous schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can have a utanimous-consent agreement 
to cover such a case. 

Mr. NORRIS. What 
agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
repeat his unanimous-consent 
clerks at the desk? 

Mr. SMOOT. My request is that in the further consideration 
of the bill individual amendments shall be offered and consid- 
ered beginning with Schedule 1, then proceeding to the remain- 
ing schedules in their order until the bill is completed. That is 
my unanimous-consent request. If it is agreed to, then I shall 
ask further unanimous consent that—— 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator can not proceed on that theory, 
because if we agree to the first arrangement, then any one Sen- 
ator could object to the other. The Senator from Utah should 
combine the two proposals. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will couple with my previous request 
the further request that in any schedule under consideration, 
if there is a change in rate which would require the transfer of 
an article to the free list, it shall be done at the time of the 
determination of the Senate on that particular article by its 
vote, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I will 
cover my objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just what does the Senator want? 

Mr. NORRIS. It may not be a free-list proposition; there 
may be nothing to be covered; but it is liable to happen that we 
will get into difficulty by our inability to go back and change 
something which may be made necessary by later action. Why 
does not the Senator commence at the beginning and let us go 
ahead? 

Mr. COUZENS. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; let us have the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to give notice of 
my intention to ask for a reconsideration of paragraph 1587, 
puragraph 1556, and paragraph 1812. Those were considered on 
day before yesterday—Monday. 
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Thomas, Idaho 
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not agree to that. It does not 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the vote by which the report of the committee of con- 
ference Was adopted on House bill 9979, the deficiency appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, it is very urgent that this bill 
shall be gotten through just as soon as possible. Other matters 
can be taken up when the regular Interior Department appro- 
priation bill is before us, especially the matters which I know 
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the Senator from South Dakota has in mind. Therefore I shall 
have to object to his unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to enter a motion to that effect, 
and I shall ask to have it taken up at the earliest opportunity 
this afternoon. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 


| to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 


to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, pursuant to 
notice served on last night and again this morning, at this time 
I desire to call up the oil amendment. Before asking that the 
amendment be read, Mr. President, I ask that I be accorded the 
courtesy of not being interrupted during the course of what I 
shall have to say. I realize that if I should yield twice I per- 
haps might lose the floor, and, not desiring to take more time 
than is necessary, I respectfully ask that I may be permitted 
to proceed without interruption. 

At this time, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to file 
at the close of my remarks some exhibits, which I shall furnish 
to the reporter at the proper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
will be granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not photographs, are they, I will ask 
the Senator? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. They come within the rule, 
being merely ordinary exhibits in support of what I shall have to 
say. 

(The exhibits referred to will be found at the conclusion of 
the remarks of Mr. THomAs of Oklahoma.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa ask that his amendment be read? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. At this time, I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the amendment which I submitted 
on yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I desire to make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen George 
Ashurst Glass 
Baird Glenn 
Barkley Goff 
Bingham Goldsborough 
Black Gould 
Blaine Greene 
Blease Grundy 
Borah Hale 
Bratton Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hlawes 
Connally Hayden 
Copeland Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Dale Johnson 
Dill Jones 
Fess Kean 
Fletcher Kendrick 
Frazier Keyes Simmons 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the amendment which I have 
offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The Curer CLierK. On page 35, after line 2, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


I yield for that purpose. 


La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Par. 99. (a) Crude petroleum and fuel petroleum, $1 per barrel of 
42 gallons. 

(b) Petroleum products: Kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gasoline, paraf- 
fin, paraffin oil, and all other distillates, derivatives, or refined products 
of petroleum, 50 per cent ad valorem. The ad valorem rate provided in 
this subparagraph shall be based upon the American selling price (as 
defined in subdivision (f), as amended, of section 402, Title IV) of any 
similar competitive article manufactured or produced in the United 
States. If there is no similar competitive article manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States, then the ad valorem rate shall be based upon 
the United States value, as defined in subdivision (d), as amended, of 
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section 402, Title IV. For the purposes of this subparagraph any 
petroleum product provided for herein shall be considered similar to or 
competitive with any imported petroleum product which accomplishe= 
results substantially equal to those accomplished by the domestic product 
when used in substantially the same manner: Provided, That all funds 
derived from the tariffs upon petroleum and the refined products of 
petroleum as provided by this paragraph shall be covered into a special! 
fund for appropriation and expenditure by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the Federal highway aid act and the amendments thereto and the 
rules and regulations made thereunder: And provided further, That the 
United States Tariff Commission is hereby authorized and directed to 
make an investigation of the entire petroleum industry; to prepare and 
file a report of such investigation and to prepare and submit recommen- 
dations as in this act provided, to the end that the tariff rates provided 
in this paragraph may be increased or decreased as the facts developed 
may warrant and justify. 

On page 265, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive, being paragraph 1754. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, as I proceed, I 
may have something to say relative to some of the activities 
of the so-called lobby committee, and I respectfully request that 
the members of such committee be advised of the statement I 
have just made. 

Mr. President, the amendment just read embodies a request 
for a tariff on oil. More than that, it not only embodies a 
request for a tariff on oil but it involves a contest of oil 
against oil, a contest of domestic oil against foreign oil, a con- 
test of independent oil against Standard oil, and a contest of 
American oil against British oil. Every Senator upon this 
floor, when he comes to vote upon this question, must vote 
for oil; at that time he will have his chance of voting for 
American oil or for British oil, for independent oil or for 
Standard oil, for domestic oil or foreign oil 

This amendment, Mr. President, suggests another question 
which is as vitally important, in my opinion, as is the amend- 
ment itself, as read from the desk. In this contest the 
independent oil producers to-day stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the corner grocery man. who sees a chain coming to 
ensnare and to destroy his business. The independent oil pro- 
ducers stand shoulder to shoulder with the many other inde- 
pendent businesses of America, which feel themselves being 
crushed in the near future by the processes of the new industrial 
revolution. So, Mr. President, this amendment is more than a 


contest of American oil against British oil, and against other 


foreign oil; it is a contest between the oil 
Republic and those who control the millions, 
those who control the billions. 

Mr. President, the proposal just read was considered on 
but one day. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. For what purpose? 

Mr. CONNALLY. To make a point of no quorum. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
the number of Senators who may be present. 
to a larger audience. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
declines to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the proposal just 
read at the desk was considered on but one day, and owing to 
the importance of the issues raised and the circumstances under 


men of this 
and likewise 


I am speaking 


The Senator from Oklahoma 


which the amendment was voted on, I have sought this oppor- | 


tunity of again bringing the matter before the Senate. 
The proposal now before the Senate provides, first, that petro- 


leum and the refined products thereof shall be transferred from | 


the free to the dutiable list ; second, that a tariff of $1 per barrel 
shall be levied on petroleum and a tariff of 50 per cent ad 


valorem shall be levied on the refined products of petroleum; | 
third, the funds derived from the tariffs thus levied and collected 


shall be covered into a special fund for appropriation, and ex- 


penditure by the Secretary of Agriculture under the Federal 


highway aid act and the amendments thereto and the rules and 
regulations made thereunder; and, fourth, that the United 
States Tariff Commission is authorized and directed to make an 
investigation of the entire petroleum industry; to prepare and 
file a report of such investigation and to prepare and submit 
recommendations as in the act provided, to the end that the 
tariff rates provided in the paragraph may be increased or 
decreased as the facts developed may warrant and justify. 

Mr, President, this issue here now raised is not alone whether 
this amendment should be agreed to; not alone whether the 
gigantic oil combines and mergers, some of them of foreign 
origin and foreign capital, should be taxed; not alone whether 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens should be helped, 
but the issue has assumed a larger and more important aspect, 
and we now have the question of whether citizens of the 
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United States shall be denied the right to come to their own 
Capital, to confer with those in authority and to 
petitions for redress of grievances. 

In addition to an economic issue over a proposal to tax for- 
eign oil, produced and transported, in the main, by foreign 
companies, imported free into the United States in competition 
with domestic oil produced by American labor, we have a con- 
stitutional question. Section 2 of Article 1V of the Constitution 
proposes to guarantee that “the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral States.” 

The first amendment to the Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall make no law abridging the right of the people to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

The fourth amendment provides that— 


present 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing 


the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


Mr. President, if citizens themselves, exercising their right to 
petition their Government, a right guaranteed by the first 
amendment, are to have their rooms raided, their papers and 
effects seized, and they themselves summoned and tried on the 
charge of lobbying, then the citizens will, through fear, cease to 
come to the Nation’s Capital and, to the extent they are thus 
intimidated, the right of petition will be thereby abridged and 
denied. 

On the day preceding the consideration of the petroleum 
amendment, Wirt Franklin, representing hundreds of thousands 
of oil-field workers, a citizen of Oklahoma, an upright, honor- 
able gentleman, a credit to any State, in any country, was 
haled before the lobby investigating committee and, before 
his examination was concluded, one member of the committee, 
in a speech on this floor, condemned him as an undesirable 
lobbyist. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was asked to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
but I will leave it entirely with the Senator whether or not I 
shall do so. I will not do so if the Senator objects. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, because I am 
to make some remarks attacking some of the activities of one 
of our committees I now yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen 
Ashurst 


George 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Fletcher Kendrick 
Frazier Keyes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, in what I 
about to say I am not condemning the lobby committee. 
lobby committee has done much good work. What I am about 
to say is a condemnation of some of the activities of the lobby 
committee, which I now proceed to point out. 

Permit me to suggest that the resolution creating the Lobby 
Investigating Committee limited the powers of such committee 
to inquiries into the activities “of lobby associations and 
lobbyists.” I deny that the Senate ever conferred on this com- 
mittee powers to investigate private citizens who may come to 
Washington to petition the Congress for redress of grievances. 
I deny that the Senate has such powers to confer; and when 
any committee assumes and then begins to exercise such powers, 
no office, no place of business, no home, and no person is secure, 

Mr. President, if the speech made here by the Senator from 
Wisconsin is the report of the lobby investigating committee, 
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then the citizens of the 19 oil producing States, 
a petition to the Congress, stand convicted and branded as ruth- 
Jess, subtie, brazen, slimy, nefarious, and da lobbyists. 
Yet I the heavy physical effort of a member of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Wisconsin, which caused the galleries 
to smile, before first witness half through 
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THOMAS of Oklahoma, 
WALSH of Montana. 
tell the Senate that 
papers seized? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will come to that in the course 
of what I shall have to say later. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to say at this point, Mr. 


I vield for a question only. 
Upon what information does the 
rooms were raided ‘and private 


President, so that there shall be no misunderstanding about it, | 


that no papers were seized anywhere; nor did the committee-—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I refuse to yield 
for the statement just being made. I have here the affidavit of 
the citizen in charge of the rooms when the raid was made. 

In support of my statement just made, and before I pass 
from it, I desire to call the attention of the Senate and the 
country to the latest decision upon this question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will 
suffer another interruption? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. For a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to say—and another mem- 
ber of the committee is here—that this is the first information 
any member of the committee had of any raid on anything. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, from this time 
on I refuse to yield, because I shall cover these statements in 
my speech proper; but, by way of dissertation, let me say that 


the 


I huve here on my desk three books of clippings taken from 
the press of the Nation, one book for each State; and on page | 


after the the Nation have 
people 
to that later. 

In that particular relation I now desire to call the attention 
the Senate to the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the latest case upon this question, that of 
Sinclair against The United States. Mr. Justice Butler rendered 
the decision, on behalf of the Supreme Court. In the body of 


his opinion we find the following language: 


page press of stated and told the 
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And see concurring opinions of Circuit Judge Sawyer (p. 
it p. 263) and of District Judge Sabin (p. 268 at p. 269). 

In Interstate Commerce Commission v. Brimson (154 U. 8. 447) Mr 
Justice Harlan, speaking for the court, said (p. 478): “ We do not over 
look these constitutional limitations which, for the protection of per- 
onal rights, must necessarily attend all investigations conducted under 
the authority of Congress. Neither branch of the legislative depart 
ment, still any merely adminisicative body, established by Con; 
gress po or can be invested with, a general power of making 
inquiry into the private affairs of the citizen. * * * We said in 
Boyd v. United States (116 U. 8. 616,630)—and it can not be too often 
repeated—that the principles that embody the essence of constitutional 
liberty and security forbid all invasions on the part of the Government 


and its employees of the sanctity of a man’s home and the privacies 
of his life.” 


Harriman v. 
trates the 


mittee.” 259 


less 


SSesses, 


Interstate Commerce Commission (211 U. S. 407), illus 
of this court to construe an act of Congress 
to authorize any examination of witnesses in respect of their personal 
affairs. And see United States v. Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
318, 335). 

Federal Trade Commission v. American Tobacco Co. (264 U. S 
this court said (pp. 305-306): “Anyone who respects the spirit 
well as the letter of the fourth amendment would be loath to believe 
that Congress intended to authorize one of its subordinate agencies to 
sweep all our traditions into the fire (Interstate Commerce Commission 
v. Brimson (154 U. S. 447, 479), and to direct fishing expeditions into 


private papers the possibility that they may evidence of 
crime.” 


unwillingness 


(236 
U. 8. 


In 


2GR) 


on disclose 


Mr. President, there is no law against lobbying. It is not a 
crime to lobby. The Supreme Court says that no one has the 
authority to go on a fishing expedition, to search the homes of 
citizens to try to get evidence of a crime. What would that 
tribunal say if the question were presented to it of a fishing 
expedition into the private homes of citizens to acquire informa- 
The Supreme 


We do not discuss the question whether it could do so if it tried, 
nothing short of the most explicit language would induce us to 
attribute to Congress that intent. * * * It is contrary to the 
first principles of justice to allow a search through all the respond- 


as 


| ents’ records, relevant or irrelevant, in the hope that something will 


turn up. 


After the petroleum amendment had been considered and 
passed upon on Friday and after the attack upon the accused, 
made here by the Senator from Wisconsin, a recessed session 
of the committee was held and at that time Mr. Franklin re- 
quested the committee to permit him to make a statement, 
which request was refused. Mr. President, in order that no 
possible injustice may be done, and in order that the Senate 
and the country may know the facts, I desire to call attention 
to the record of the proceedings had before the committee. 

When the committee was called to order, the following pro- 


| ceedings were had: 


Mr. 
s'nce I 
have 


FRANKLIN. 
was 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
summoned and have testified here, matters and things 
transpired that I would crave your permission to make a 
my own behalf and in connection with matters relating 


committee, 


80 


in 


| to this investigation, 


Senator Caraway. We have a rule, Mr. Franklin, wise or unwise, 
that we do not take those, but I will say this much, that you may 
include that statement at the end of your testimony for the record, 
and if there is anything connected with the questions that come up 
from time to time you may explain those, but we have uniformly 
forbidden the reading of statements to the committee. * * * It may 
be included in the record. 

Mr. Frankurn. I think I haye the constitutional right in this com- 
mittee or at any other place to make a statement of my position. 

Senator Caraway. We are not arguing about that, Mr. Franklin, 
We have a rule that we have uniformly adhered to. 

> * * * i > . 

Senator BLAINe. Now you have a statement you want to leave with 
the committee. Would you let me take that statement, the state- 
ment that you had out on the table when you appeared this morning 
and wanted to read it? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Will it be made a part of the record in the case? 
If it is not to be made a part of the record, I do not wish to band 
it in. 

Senator Briaine. I want to look it over. 

Senator Watsu of Montana. The chairman announced that it would 
be made a part of the record. . 

Senator BLAIne. I just suggested to the chairman that we have not 
been permitting those to be made part of the record, but we have per- 
mitted them to be filed with the committee. 
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Mr. FRANKLIN. I do not cara to file it unless it is made a part of | 
the record. 

Senator Biarne. Then I think we ought to examine it before we 
determine whether it will be made part of the record. Let me go over 
it. I want to examine you on it. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Weill, this is my statement. 

Senator Biaine. Is there any reason why you should not be cross- 
examined on it, or examined on it? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. No reason, except it is my statement and if it is to 
be made a part of the record I would be glad to have you examine me 
on it as long as you desire; but if it is not going to be part of the | 
record, I do not offer it. 

Senator Caraway. I have always understood that every written state- 
ment that anyone wanted to make would be made a part of the record. 
You have no objection to it, have you? 

Senator Briaing, I not know. It is a very simple matter for 
some one to make a statement and have it made a part of the record, 
and without examination it may be misleading. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. I offered to read it and it was excluded. 

Senator Biarne. I did not know that any statement had been per- 
mitted to go into the record but might be put in the files. 

Senator Caraway. Every statement 

Senator WALsH of Montana. Yes; 

Senator Caraway. Yes; he filed 
statement. 

Senator Biarne. If it is to be filed I want to see the statement first. 
If it is to be a part of the testimony in this case, Mr. Franklin, I de- 
sire to go over the statement and examine you on it. 

Mr. FrRankuin. And then admit it or exclude it, as you desire, after- 

ards? 

Senator BLAINEe. The committee will decide what it is going to do. 

Senator Caraway. Let us decide that first, Senator Biarne. I think 


in fairness to the witness he ought to know what the decision of the 
committee 


Senator BrLarne. I 


| 
| 
| 
| 


do 


Mr. Grounpy’s statement 
two, and Mr. 


was filed. 
Burgess filed a 


is. 
have no objection, but I do not want a written 
statement filed with the committee without the opportunity to examine 
the contents of the paper. 

> * . > > > . 

Senator Watsu of Montana. The position taken by Senator BLAINE 
is perfectly correct. that statement that 
ought into Do you care to have 
the statement made a part of the record? If so, of course you will 
have to submit it to the committee to determine whether it is a 
proper thing to go in the record. 

. * . . 7 . . 

Mr. FRANKLIN. "Iowever, I want it distinctly understood that I 
not offer this un .ss it is to be made a part of the record. 

Senator Caraway. Well, that is just what we were discussing this | 
second, Mr. Franklin. 

. > « > . . - 

Senator Caraway. You understand you can submit it to the com- 
mittee and if they decide it should go into the record then it will go 
into the record, and if they decide it should not, it will be returned to 
you and not made public at all. 

Is that what you understood? In other words, I made a declaration 
that it be made a part of the record. The committee wants to reverse 
that statement of the chairman and, therefor®, the committee has a 
right to do it, and that is what we have been consulting about, and 
the committee decided to the statement of the 
about it. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. I do not think I will offer it unless it is going to be 
made a part of the record, unless I am assured about it in advance. 

Senator Caraway. All right. 

* * * a: * 

Mr. President, I was present at that hearing and there stated 
that I would ~ead the rejected statement to the Senate. This 
statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF WIRT FRANKLIN 
INVESTIGATING 


There may be something in 


not to go the record, Mr. Franklin. 


do 


reverse chairman 


OFFERED BEFORE THE SENATE LOBBY 
COMMITTEE MARCH 4, 1930 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, since I was sum- 
moned by your committee to appear, and did appear last Friday morn- 
ing, to be interrogated by you with reference to my activities in laying 
before Congress the condition of the oil industry in the United States, 
developments with reference to this matter have been of such a nature 
and of so serious an import that I have decided to ask permission of 
your investigating committee to make a statement setting forth clearly 
the reasons which actuated us in presenting to Congress the request for 
relief from the intolerable conditions now prevailing in the domestic 
oil industry, and to refute the charges, insinuations, and innuendo which 
have been hurled at me and my associates on the floor of the Senate by 
a member of this committee. 

Gentlemen, may I have the privilege of making such a statement? | 

When on January 28, 1930, the independent oil producers, refiners, | 


} our 


and marketers met in convention at Tulsa, Okla., for the purpose of | 
seeking a remedy to the condition of ruin with which the immediate | 
future confronted them, and there decided by unanimous action of 
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|} earth 


| citizens 


| which we 


which I had not seen or read. 


5581 
dws 

various oil 
nting the 
the 


we 


some fifteen hundred delegates assembled from 
States, that our of redress 
of our cause to the Congress of the 
which could relieve 
that the bill of 
were still effective 
of allowing us the 
redress of our wrongs. 


the pro- 


ducing merits 


hope lay in pres 
United States 

our distressful conditions 
rights and the C 
might be 


and 


ymily power on 


were of the 
onstitution of the United 
relied at least to the 


privilege of petitioning Congre 


opinion 
States 
extent 
for a 


and 
right 


upon 


38 


Being of this opinion and having thus decided to do, over 200 of 
delegates there assembled from the 
to Washington to submit the merits of 
the same time voluntary contributions were mack 
assembled to be applied toward the actual and neces 
such an undertaking. We had previously been 
tor Pine and Senator THoMas of Oklahoma 
method of procedure 

Accordingly, the delegates 
the understanding that they should reach 
Where a sufficient number cam 
cars were and 
a special train, which arrived 
ruary 3, said train carrying 
industries. The 
we were met in 
States, and from 
and men allied with the oil 
present the problem to Congress 
localities from which they came. 

Upon our arrival here of our number established headquarters 
at the Mayflower Hotel and were met there by Senators and Representa 


the 


various States volunteered to come 
ind at 
there 

of 


Sena 


our cause to Congress 


the 


sury 


by men 
expens 
advised 


that this 


both 


the 


by 
was proper 
returned their 


Washington by 


to respective homes with 


February 3. 
from any one locality 
assembled 


Washington 


or State, special 
Mo., into 
of Feb 
and allied 
trip, 


obtained, these cars St 
the morning 
engaged in the oil 
published the object of 
from the oil-producing 
additional delegations men 
industry have come to Washington to 


affected the 8 


at Louis, 
in 
225 


on 
men 
newspapers having 


by 


our 
Washington 


time to time 


men eastern 


of business 
as it the 


ates and 


most 


tives from a number of the oil-producing States, who arranged for us 
a meeting in the caucus room of the House Office Building on th 
ing of February 4, to which meeting Members of both the House and 
Senate generally invited. Many of them attended. As president 
of the Independent Petroleum Association of America, I made a full and 
complete exposition of the domestic oil United States 
and presented the reasons, facts, figures showing that a tariff on 
oil should included in the pending tariff bill to protect the great 
domestic oil industry from utter demoralization and ruin and to prevent 
the gradual choking to the point of strangulation of the independent oil 
producers of the United States, which, if allowed 
result in the creation of a gigantic oil monopoly 
similar to that existing in all parts of the 

It pointed out that this tariff oil was not necessary 
for the preservation of this great industry, but in the interest of the 
general consuming public and all other industries and businesses The 
domestic industry bas grown to such proportions and its purchases of 
material and supplies are of such magnitude that anything which tends 
to destroy that industry will injure and seriously affect 


morn- 


were 


industry of the 
and 
be 


to 
in the 
world 


proceed, would 
United States, 
other 


was on only 


not only the 


| oil-producing States, but the entire country, including the farmers and 


landowners who, as the owners of royalty interests, receive 


one-eighth 


| of the entire production of oil. 


It was made plain at this first 
ocal terms that the men 
in person to lay their 

ployed no lobbyists; that 
would not that we were submitting 
upon its merits and its merits that 

of the industry were sufficient themselves 
the intolerable conditions exist; and 


meeting 
in this 
before 


and 
great 


Congress 


so stated 
industry 
; that they hs 


they had hired no attorneys and 


in unequiv- 
had 
id em- 
that they 
Congress 


engaged come 


cause 


do 80; 


our 
facts and 
warrant 

that 


cause to 
alone ; 
in 


which 


the 
to 
on 


conditions 
relief from 


basis and that 


| basis alone have we presented our cause to Congress and the Members 


thereof, resting 


under 


secure 


the 


in the 
Constitution 


belief that 
guaranteed 


rights 
the 


our 
to 


as American 


us of 


privilege 
so doing. 

Regardless of the serious charges, 
I now assert without 


unsupported any 


insinuations, 
are foundation in truth and in fact are 
by competent evidence, we intend to continue the 
presentation of our just and righteous cause until truth and justice 
shall prevail. We not intend to supinely by 
our rights until monopoly of this—one of the 
tries—shall securely fasten its tentacles about the industry, destroying 
the rights and property of millions of American citizens and taking toll, 


and calumny, which 


and 


do sit without asserting 


greatest American indus 


as it will eventually, from the entire American consuming pubiic 
When your committee made known 
activities through your attorney, Mr 
quarters in the Mayflower Hotel and 
allowed to search through our files, 
Russell Brown, who was present, of the high 
had conducted the presentation of our claims, p 
Mr. Holland, without delay or interference of any kind, to go 
entire which contained copies of telegrams and k 
and received by many members of our delegation, many, if not 
The following morning, at Mr. 
request, I brought these entire files to the committee and little 
thought or dreamed that of them would be perverted, miscon- 
atrued, and stretched by the imagination of any member of this com- 


its desire to investigate our 
Holland, appearing at our head 
making a demand that 


I was absent the time, but 


he be 
Mr 


upon 


at 
conscious plane 
rmitted 
through 
files, {ters sent 


most, of 
Holland's 


some 
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to give them a meaning different from their 


entirely true 


import 
I believed 
the 


then that it was 
truth, to be in 
ite, if at 


the purpose committee to arrive 
the 
investi- 
this com- 
fairness 
uphold and 
citizens to 
have said or 
occurred, I trust your 


realize that it is 


partial in its judgme and to 
they 


report to 


all, only after had made a fuil and complet« 


still of the belief 


investigation, 


m in a spirit of fairness I am that 


, When it has completed its will in all 


onerate u will 


the 


from any charg of 


wrongdoing and 


fend constitutional right of any body of American 


petition Congress for a redress of their wrong If I 


shall say anything in criticism of 
honorable committee and the 
done in the spirit 

Now, if the 
specific in 
me nber of 
the 


what has 


Members thereof 


will 
of developing truth 
will call 


Senate 


would 
the 


comunittes bear with me I attention to 


floor by a 
ord as made in 


tances where etatements made on 


not 
body last 


your committee do conform to the re 


hearing before your Friday 


from Mr. Franklin’s statement, the 
to the committee, the one which was rejected 
I continue reading: 


morning 


I am still reading 
which he offered 
by the committee. 


Ile said: “ * ° ° It developed in that the 
costing all 


statement 


conduct 
the 


the testimony 
the 
$1,200 to: $1 


the busines in headquarters of this 


. * * 


lobby is 

That 
testified that were 
to pay for stenographers, our hotel rooms, 
face of the fact that the had 
statements from which been 


way from 500 a day 


fact that I 
$200 per day 


made in spite of the 


about 


had our expenses 
running 


nd the 


in its 


food we ate, and in 
bill 
exact daily expensc 
Ile stated: “ ® ° ° In the 


taining 


committee 


possession all and could have 


ascertained the 
that 
thei 
that 


asked 


letters sent out 
they at 
used to pay 
this particular 
this matter 
our head 


deliberate misstate 


were con- 


for these telegrams from 
bill on 
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before the « 


requests constituents, 
might be 
had been about 
and stated that 
telegram received by us at 
been done Was this a 


tached a dollar 
for the 
matter 
had 


quarters 


remitted a dollar 


* oY 
mmmittee, had while 
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that it had 
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not 
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Chis 


SIONAL 


Senator the Senate 
Mr. 
the 
rumor 
that 
companies in South 


that denial to 


stated on 
“2s 7 .. 


floor, as the CONGRES- 
were even willing to 
United States on this They pro- 
that they said was prevalent in the 
he was a large stockholder in petroleum- 
America, to extract from him a denial 
advance their cause Se 

that this statement is 
whatever, being a product of the fertile 
uttered it Ile assumed to derive the same 
Mr. F. EB. Tucker, executive secretary 
Association of America, from Ardmore, 
President of the United States has 
that confidential telegram to 
solicitude for the President's welfare, upon learning that certain 
newspapers had published the rumor the President. I 
talked to Mr. Tucker that night over the telephone and told him that the 
should not be kind, the telegram 
was placed in referring to matter, the 
2 I had a subtle, 
from the Presi- 
Relations, so 


shown by 
REecorRD: resident, they 
trade in the President of 


posed to carry to 


deal 
him a 
mid-continent oil region, 
produc ing 
and then us¢ 


I assert, without fear of contradiction, un- 


supported by any evidence 


imagination of him who 
telegram to me, 
Petroleum 


than whom the 


from a sent by 
of the Independent 
Okla Mr. Tucker, 
no greater admirer in the Nation, sent 
me in 
concerning 
rumor dignified by notice of any 
confidential files In 


following 


and 
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their cause. * * 
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Senator the 


method, 
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slim designed to some 
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that 


and from Foreign 
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these proceedings 
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committee. It 
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the transcript of 
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I would now like to refer to the letter written by Charles Fliat to 
Mr. Brown which was found in our files and concerning which I testi- 
fied at the hearing that I had not seen, nor even heard it read until 
it was read to me in the committee hearing, and that it contained noth 
ing which was acted upon by our organization, but when received was 
simply put into the files. If it has tended to besmirch or injure any 
United States Senator, the fault lies not with any of our organization, 
but with the Senator from Wisconsin who brought it to light and made 
it public. As a matter of fact, there is nothing in the letter which dis 
closes anything other than a desire on the part of Mr. Flint to impress 
upon our organization that he was really an effective worker for our 
cause had several Senators in our behalf. It is a perfectly 
letter in the hands of some one with an unfair motive 
and a nature willful enough to carry it out. 

The Senator said: “* * ® They have attempted to besmirch 
Senators, * * %,’ I wish to enter a categorical denial of this 
statement. It is without foundation in fact; it is not supported by 
any evidence, and I wish to add that if any Senators have been 
besmirched, it has not been done by me or any member of our organiza- 
tion, but by the Senator himself. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that all we have attempted to do is to 
lay before Congress and the Members thereof in public meetings, openly 
and frankly, and in meetings with various groups of Senators and 
Members of the House, and in meetings held with the Senators in their 
offices, all the figures, statistical information, and the present 
conditions affecting the petroleum industry in the United States, on 
which we have relied and still rely to gain the support of Senators 
and House Members for a tariff on oil to protect us from a flood of 
imported oil and the shutting in of hundreds of thousands of American 
oil wells, the ultimate result of which would be to throw out of em- 
ployment nearly a million workmen engaged in the most typically 
American industry, with all the suffering and woe which that would 
bring to the families of these American and the commercial 
and industrial interests, not only of the 19 oil-producing States, but 
to the country at large. I would remind you gentlemen that 
the population of the oil States is in excess of 60,000,000 inhabitants, 
and that this matter can not be lightly cast aside. 

Contrary to charges made, no undue influences were used by any of 
our group, no intimidation or coercion has ever been suggested, and the 
sole procedure followed has been the presentation of easily verified 
facts. This has been one step in the struggle of some 9,000 independent 
oil producers and hundreds of thousands of land and royalty owners in 
this country which they have taken in defense of their very existence, 
against three gigantic groups—the Royal Dutch Shell group, the Gulf 
(or Mellon) group, and the Standard Oil group, which are seeking to 


and 
innocent 


seen 


except 


facts, 


citizens, 


entire 


| control and monopolize the oil industry of the United States as they 


now control and monopolize the same throughout the rest of the world. 

Gentlemen, we have nothing to fear, and we will not be intimidated, 
We have done no wrong, and we here and now insist that your com- 
mittee complete its investigation and make its report to the United 
States Senate, giving the true and just analysis of our presentation 
of the merits of our cause. We have been absolutely open and frank 
at all times. We have concealed nothing. We have done nothing of 
which we are ashamed. If it is a crime for a great body of the 
American people to petition Congress for the redress of wrongs, if 
when doing so Anrerican citizens are to be slandered, maligned, and 
have their names drawn through the slime and filth of the 
imaginings of any man, then God help the United States of America! 

Wirt FRANKLIN. 


me now pass to another phase of this 


good 


Mr. President, let 


new, strange, and unusual senatorial activity. 


I am making no attack upon the Senate of the United States. 
I have the most profound respect for this body of which I am 
an humble member. No position on earth, elective or appoin- 
tlve, is comparable to membership upon this floor. The mem- 


service is unlimited. That which appeals to me most is the 
opportunity afforded for helping those who can not help them- 
selves. The billion dollar real and legal citizens do not need 
representation here, but the people, unacquainted with their 
rights, and too often unable to protect them if they knew, must 
have representation in the Senate if they are to meet the 
challenge of concentrated wealth now exemplified by Nation 
and world-wide industrial and financial organizations. 

Mr. President, the United States Senate is great, not because 


| of some of the activities in which it is engaged but in spite of 


such activities. The Senate is great, not because of some of the 
speeches made here but in spite of such speeches. The Senate is 
great because this historic chamber is an open forum for debate. 
Here Senators may cross forensic swords. Here Senators may 
give and must take. Here all propositions are «subjected to 
analysis, dissection, and exposure. Here Senators can call each 
other “jackasses” with impunity. Here Senators may even 
make jackasses of themselves. But, Mr. President, so long as 
membership in this body remains open to the citizens without 
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unnecessary restrictions, open to the bench and bar, to doctor 
and teacher, to banker and worker, to farmer and industrialist, 
with free speech and a free press, with these galleries open to 
the public, the safety of the Republic is secure. 

Now, back to the first battle in this war of oil. At the last 
moment, on the very eve of battle, a contest known to be un- 
equal, a contest between the “ragged Continentals,” fighting 
for their homes and families, and the powerful British group, 
led by the Royal Shell, flanked on the right by the Standard 
and on the left by the Gulf, all well remember what hap- 
pened here. I do not charge that the Senator from Wisconsin 
was the general in high command of this five-billion-dollar 
industrial monopoly. I do not charge that he was even a mem- 
ber of their board of strategy. But, Mr. President, what was 
their strategy? 

Just before the presentation of the issue, the lobby committee 
laid down a barrage and then, when night had fallen, the 
Senator from Wisconsin let loose the poison gas. 

What of this gas? 

The Senator from Wisconsin, apparently knowing nothing 
about the merits of the petroleum amendment, and having no 
arguments to urge against it, like an unprepared attorney 
without either law or evidence to sustain his cause, turned his 
attention to the sponsors of the amendment and attacked them 
as being a “ most nefarious and damnable lobby.” 

Let me call attention to some of the weighty arguments used 
by the Senator from Wisconsin against the proposal. He 
made certain charges against this delegation of citizens from 
some 20 States. I now digress to call attention, Mr. President, 
to the map of the United States which I caused to be hung on 
the wall. The portions marked in red represent the oil-pro- 
ducing States, the States which had members upon the delega- 
tion. It was the delegation from that representative section 
of the United States against which this attack was leveled. 
The States referred to are Texas, Colorado, California, Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Montana, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Oklahoma. The Senator from 
Wisconsin charged the delegation with having interviewed 
every Member of the Senate, with having called upon the 


Senators at their offices and even with having called Senators 
from the Senate Chamber where they might be interviewed. 
He charged these citizens with being “cocksure of every- 


” 


thing ”—a serious charge, Mr. President, when “ cocksureness ” 
is so scarce and, at the same time, so much in use and demand 
upon this floor. 

He accused these citizens from the States I have indicated 
of so far forgetting the proprieties as even to go over to the 
House side and there interview and associate with mere Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

He charged upon this floor that some of these citizens played 
golf with Senators. Mr. President, I do not—I can not believe 
that so serious a charge as this can possibly be true. I can 
not believe that any Member of this honorable body has 


fallen so low as to have dared to play golf with mere citizens. | 


If this rumor persists, the situation calls for action, and I 
suggest that an investigation be ordered and, if it should 


of course our duty is plain. 
be filed immediately alleging conduct unbecoming a Senator and 
tending to disgrace the senatorial toga. 

Mr. President, it was charged here by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that these citizens, delegates from those 
States, your constituents and mine, even dared to attend dinners 
where Senators were present. Again, Mr. President, why con- 
demn these oil-field workers, unschooled in the maze of sena- 
torial etiquette, for accepting invitations and daring to be 
seated at the same table or even in the same room with Senators? 
Why not condemn the host or hostess for permitting common 
clay to touch the sacred senatorial toga. 

During the course of his remarks, the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska interrupted to point out that some of these 
citizens were actually in the Senate gallery and that some of 
them appeared to be somewhat amused at the remarks being 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin. No doubt they were 
amused. No doubt they appeared to smile and I suggest my 
wonderment that they did not even laugh out loud. 

Mr. President, some of the citizens referred to were in the 
Senate gallery at my invitation, and others were there with 
cards issued by my office. No seat in the Senate gallery is too 
sacred to be occupied by the humblest citizen of Oklahoma. 

At this point, I pause to inquire what rights have the people 
left in this Republic? 

What are the people for? 

If we should take the viewpoint expressed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin we would be forced to the conclusion that 
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about the only rights the people have in times of peace are 
to work to earn money to pay taxes to support Senators to 
raid their private rooms, to investigate their activities when 
they dare to come to Washington in the exercise of their con- 
stitutional right to petition the Government for 
grievances. 

What are the people for? 

In times of war—to enlist, to fight, to furnish cannon fodder, 
to subject themselves to deadly gases and germs of disease, and 
when calamity, disaster, and oppression come, to stay at home 
and suffer in silence. 

What are the people for? 

In campaign times—to work, to organize, to contribute to 
senatorial campaign funds, to make promises, to trade votes 
that Senators may not lose their togas. 

Mr. President, I do not subscribe to such a doctrine. The 
citizens of the States are the sovereigns of the Nation, and, 
when they so cease to be, the Nation, as we know it now, will 
be no more. 

Mr. President, in this defense of the rights of citizens have 
I gone too far? Have I been either unreasonable or unfair in 
interpreting the things which have been done here and the 
things which have been said here? 

The press of the country is presumed to carry the news and to 
reflect and interpret what transpires in the Senate of the 
United States. Let me call attention to one or two news items 
appearing in the public press of recent date. 

On the morning of the very day the Senate passed upon 
the petroleum amendment, a local paper, widely read, carried 
a front-page story under a heavy black-faced line. I exhibit 
the paper. On the front page, in bold terms, I read: 

Lobby committee’s help summoned. 


redress of 


Mr. President, who summoned into action the lobby commit- 
tee? Who called out the reserves? 

This same signed newspaper story answers the question. In 
the body of the story, under another black-faced line, we find 
the following: 

COALITION WORKS STRENUOUSLY 

The coalition, faced suddenly with the threat of the apparent com- 
bination, had worked laboriously throughout the day to tighten its 
lines and earlier had sought to postpone the vote until to-day witn a 
view to having the Caraway lobby committee go into the matter. 

The Evening Sun of Baltimore likewise carried a first-page 
story under a bold heading. I have the paper here. On the 
front page, the first column, under bold headlines, I read: 


Good strategy seen in exposé of oi] lobbying. 
political maneuver in late years. 


Held most successful 


The signed story contains the following: 


The most dazzlingly successful political maneuver of recent years was 
the surprise raid by the Caraway lobby committee on the headquarters 
of the Independent Oil Producers’ Association late 
fom * ° US 


At 4 o'clock Thursday afternoon, John Holland, investigator for the 


Thursday after- 


, : | Caraway lobby committee, made his surprise raid on the oil headquar- 
be found that Senators actually played golf with citizens, then | 


. ; | ters located in the Mayflower Hotel. 
Charges against the guilty should 


Labor, a paper published here, the political and economic 
bible of thousands of workers of the country, said that the 


| independent oil men “ might have won if the lobby investigating 


committee had not intervened.” 

On the same day the fight was waged the Oklahoma City 
Times carried a front-page story under a heavy headline as 
follows: 


Probe timed just as Senate debate starts. 


In the story we read the following: 


Late Thursday a subpeena was served on Franklin to appear Friday 
morning. Simultaneously, an investigator from the 
appeared without warning and took possession of 
telegrams, and receipts in the office. No, 


Senate committee 
all of the 
this isn’t Russia. 


letters, 


Mr. President, in these troubled times how significant that 
word Russia. Russia! Russia, embracing one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface and containing one-third of the world’s culti- 
vated lands; Russia, containing vast quantities of timber, coal, 
ores, precious stones, and oil, and, next to the United States, the 
richest nation in the world; Russia, containing 150,000,000 of 
unhappy, dejected, and downtrodden human beings, until yester- 
day, was governed by a ruthless, ruling dynasty, wearing the 
Russian toga. 

Only yesterday, when imperial Russia was in her glory, no 
mere citizen would have dared approach a Russian senator; 
no mere citizen had the opportunity of occupying the Russian 
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parliamentary galleries, and no mere citizen ever had the oppor- 
tunity of even ‘ussian senators at play. Their only 
chance to look u ties. mighty senators was upon state occa- 
sions or perchauce when one should choose to drive or stroll, 
and then the peasants and workers, with cap in hand, stood 
aside and bowed in holy reverence and awe as the powerful and 
mighty senator swished by. 

Mr. President, what of Russia to-day? 

The Czar of all the Russias is gone. His Winter Palace, 
adjacent to and connected with the Hermitage, now known as 
the Palace of Arts, is one of the famous art galleries of the 
world, ranking with the Louvre in Paris, the National in 
London, the Prado in Madrid, and the world-famous gallery at 
Milan. 

The Summer Palace of the former Czar at Tsarskoye Selo, 
now devoid of royalty, is preserved exactly as it was on that 
fateful night when Czar Nicholas and his family started on 
their last long ride. 

The former private parks, closed to all but Russian royalty, 
in which Russian senators, safe from even the approach of 
mere citizens, played croquet, are now public recreation grounds. 
Only recently, I saw in one of these transformed public parks 
in Moscow, 175,000 Russian people, and not a single Russian 
senator was there. 

The Russian palaces and villas where Russian senators used 
to dine, safe and secure from the touch and even the sight of 
Russian citizens, have been converted into schools, hospitals, and 
sanatoriums. 

In traveling throughout 
senator, 
yone., 

Mr. President, what has become of those austere, haughty, 
and mighty Russian senators? 

Divested of their royal robes, those of them now so un- 
fortunate as to be alive, are scattered through the world—some 
of them to-day are working for Amos ‘n’ Andy driving fresh 
air taxicabs on the Champs Elysées in Paris. 

Mr. President, before I leave this phase of this discussion, 
permit me to suggest a word of warning to the people of the 
country. 

Republicans of the Senate! 
power, 


Russia I met not a single Russian 
Their togas are in the museums, but the senators are 


If the Democratic Party were in 
if the Domocratic Party controlled this Senate, if such 


majority party should set up here a committee to spy upon the 


citizens, to raid their homes, to indict and try them for exer- 
cising the right to petition their Government for redress of 
grievances, if such committee, so organized and operating, 
should proceed to act as a board of strategy to promote or de- 
feat suggested 
Party favored or opposed—if such a proposal should be sug- 
gested, would you support the policy? 

Democrats of the Senate! If the Republican Party were in 
power, if the Republican Party controlled this Senate, if such 
majority party should set up here such a committee, would you 
support such a proposal? 

Progressives of the Senate! If a coalition of the Democratic 
and Republican Parties were in power, if such coalition con- 
trolled this Senate, if such coalition majority should set up 
here such a committee, would you support such a proposal? 

In the next tew days, perhaps, Senators here will be called 
upon to pass upon this question. 

Mr. President, I make no defense of the questionable or 
professional lobbyist. I am speaking in defense of a delegation 
of honorable American citizens who came to Washington, ex- 
ercising their constitutional right to petition this Congress for 
redress of grievances. I am speaking in defense of the con- 
stitutional right of any citizen of any State, of any race, of 
any party, with or without financial or political standing, to 
come to his Nation’s Capital, and to call at the office of any 
official, Senator, or President, or any agent who serves the 
public. I am speaking in defense of their right to do this in 
the open, man to man, eye to eye, with head erect, and unafraid. 
I protest against a policy which would compel citizens, if they 
come, to appear at the back door, cap in hand, to beg for the 
crumbs which may fall from the table of monopoly. 

Mr. President, I pointed a moment ago to a map upon the 
wall showing the States whose delegates are here asking Con- 
gress to consider an amendment for a tariff on oil. Who op- 
poses this proposal? 

The Standard Oil group opposes it. The Standard Oil group 
is known as the Rockefeller group. It is a $5,000,000,000 group. 

The Gulf Oil Co. opposes this proposal. The Gulf Oil Co. 
is reputed to be the personal property of the Mellon family, 
well represented here; and they oppose this proposal. 

The Dutch Shelli group, a foreign corporation owned by the 
Government of Great Britain, is here opposing this proposal. 
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Mr. President, the Standard Oil group, a $5,000,000,000 group ; 
the Guif Oil group, a billion-dollar group; the Dutch Shell 
sroup, another billion-dollar group! So in presenting this 
request for consideration we are opposed by concentrated wealth 
in the gigantic sum of some $7,000,000,000. 

The main opponent here is the Dutch Shell group. The Dutch 
Shell group is the greatest producer of oil in the world. I read 
from the Wall Street Journal of date Saturday morning, Janu- 
ary 11, 1930. Under the heading Royal Dutch Record Output, in 
black headlines, I read as follows: 

RETAINS POSITION AS LARGEST PRODUCER 


The group's production averaged 527,000,000 barrels daily for the 
entire year, and with this yield it undoubtedly retained its position as 
the largest producer of oil. 


Mr. President, the Dutch Shell group is a British corporation. 
It is owned by the British Government—at least, I have author- 
ity to that effect. In support of my statement I call your atten- 
tion to the following dialogue taking place between the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and the late lamented 
Henry Cabot Lodge: 


Mr. Watson of Indiana. The Senator says that England controls the 
Royal Dutch Shell group. Does he mean by that the Government of 
England or citizens of England? 

Mr. LopGe. The Government. 

Mr. Watson of Indiana. The Government itself? 

Mr. Lopce. The Government has 60 per cent of the stock of the 
Royal Dutch and 40 per cent of the Shell, I think. It may be the 
reverse, but it controls both. Of course, the Royal Shell is an English 
corporation. In the Royal Dutch the Government has the absolute 
control of 60 per cent; at least, that is the report in response to 
the inquiry of our Government. 


Mr. WATSON. 
just a question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator has said that the Standard Oil 
Co. was present, that the Royal Dutch Shell and the Gulf Oil 
were present. His expression was, “They were here.” Does 
the Senator mean to say that there were actually representa- 
tives of those oil companies here at the time working against 
the passage of his amendment for a tariff on oil? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I think I made 
that clear. The Gulf Oil Co. is a Mellon-owned company. Mr. 
Mellon is the Secretary of the Treasury. I contend that he is 
here, very, very much here. 

The Dutch Shell group is a foreign company, and I now shall 
proceed to show that the Dutch Shell group is here, very much 
here. 

Mr. WATSON. I wanted to say that if they had representa- 
tives here, I was just wondering why they had not been invited 
before this lobby committee. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana rose. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will not yield. They were 
here, and I will take care of the matter thoroughly. The 
Dutch Shell was here. The agent of the Dutch Shell Co. was 
investigated. I am just about to come to that investigation. 

Mr. President, the Dutch Shell group is here. They have 
always been here, very much here. The lobbyist of the Dutch 
Shell group was before the committee. Here is a copy of the 
testimony taken before that committee. I now shall refer to 
that investigation. The lobbyist testifying said: 

My name is John H. Carroll; my legal and voting residence, Union- 
ville, Putnam County, Mo. I have an office here in Washington in the 
Transportation Building and have had since 1917, and I am a prac- 
ticing lawyer. 


Reading from page 1262, it appears that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] asked Mr. Carroll the following ques- 
tions: 

What particular department have you appeared before? 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


I will answer the question. 


Colonel Carroll answered: 

Well, I have been in the Interior Department a great deal. I repre- 
sent the Royal Dutch and Shell companies and all their subsidiaries in 
the United States. 


I want to read that again, not for the record but for the 
Senate. 

I represent the Royal Dutch and Shell companies and all their sub- 
sidiaries in the United States, 


That is from the lobbyist’s own testimony. 
Diverting for a moment, I have had placed upon the wall a 
chart giving the name of this lobbyist, his apartment number, 
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and the location of his hotel, a list of the companies he himself 
in this investigation acknowledged that he represented, and a 
list of the salaries he admitted he is now receiving. 

Senators will notice, in looking at that chart, that he repre- 
sents the Great Northern Railway, but no one inquired as to how 
much salary he was getting for that service; at least, I did not 
find it in the record. He testified he was representing the 
United States Sugar Co., but no one inquired how much salary 
he was receiving for such service. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am 
Senator says. I have a very distinct recollection of Colonel 


Railway Co. and the Burlington. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, he admitted he 
received from the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroads, $20,000 a year, but as to what he received 
from the Great Northern Railway Co. he was silent. I will refer 
to his testimony as I proceed. 

It appears from page 1271 that Senator Ropinson of Indiana 
asked this question of this witness: 


Colonel, what is the Dutch Shell Co.? 
The answer was: 


Well, it is a Dutch-Holland controlled 
property in this country. 
Corporation of St. Louis. 


concern. They own large 
The Shell Co. of California and the Roxanna 


On page 1272 we find further questions and answers. Senator 
Ropinson of Indiana asked Colonel Carroll this question: 

What service in 
generally? 


the last five years have you rendered for them, 


Speaking about the Dutch Shell companies, Colonel Carroll 
answered : 

Well, it has been—there is a great amount of 
expert labor and all that. We have everyday trips to the State 
Department, which is done by my assistant. I don’t do that. 

Senator ROginson of Indiana, To the State Department? 


detail in bringing 


Colonel CarRRoLL. Yes; to get passports to bring in labor, expert labor. | 


Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Do they bring in labor from foreign 
countries? 
The answer was: 


Various countries. They bring in under the labor act, experts. 


Not only does Colonel Carroll admit that he represents the | 


Dutch Shell Co., but he states positively that his main repre- 
sentation is in bringing to the United States labor from foreign 


lands to compete with American labor here in the United States | 


of America. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I have been for the Senator’s amendment, 
and am now for a tariff on oil, and think it ought to be passed, 


everybody. Has Colonel Carroll, to his knowledge, 
pealed to any Senator about a tariff on oil? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
moment. 

Mr. WATSON. I want to say just this, I have known him 
very intimately for a great many years 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I refuse to yield 
further. I am not reflecting on Colonel Carroll. 
giving the record. It is all a matter of record. Colonel Car- 
roll is engaged in a legal occupation. No one questions his right 
to represent these companies, and get all the salary he can, and 
before I am through, I will convince some of those present, at 
least, that he is earning some of the salaries he admits he is 
receiving. 


ever ap- 


The junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rorinson] asked him | 


this question: < 

Colonel, what is the capital of the Dutch Shell Co.? 

Colonel CarroLtu, I don’t Know exactly. I think it is close to a 
billion dollars. 

Senator Roxpinson of Indiana. Do you know what their investment is 
in this country? 

Colonel Carrot. Well, it is in the neighborhood, I think, of $500,000,- 
000. It is very hard to say. The head of the concern is Gen. Avery 
Andrews, who is chairman of the board of these American concerns, and 
we report to him, and I suppose he reports to The Hague. 


at Washington for the past 10 years, I understood you to say. 
Colonel Carrotu. Yes; I think so. 
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astonished at what the | 


| Says that is ancient. 


| lobbied 

on the sidewalks, even called them from the Senate Chamber. 
| That form of lobbying was so repulsive to Colonel Carroll that he 
| left Missouri, left the town 
| lators, the capital of Missouri. 





|} on them at 


: ; | | his answer. 
and intend to help him pass it; but I believe in being fair to | 


I am coming to that in just a | 


I am simply | 


| total 
Senator Ropinson of Indiana. You have been representing them here 
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Senator Ropinson of Indiana. How much do they pay you, Colonel? 
Colonel Carro.u. $25,000 a year. 


Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Is that a retainer or a specific salary? 
Colonel Carrot. That is paid every month. 


By looking at this chart Senators will see that Colonel Carroll 
represents the United Fruit Co. He is getting $15,000 a year for 
representing that company. 

When the tariff bill was first brought before the country the 
farm organizations of the United States made a demand for a 
tariff on bananas. That demand was pressed, and the evidence 
shows that 60,000,000 bunches of bananas come into the United 
States each year. The farm organizations asked for a tariff of 
75 cents a bunch on 60,000,000 bunches of bananas. Make the 
multiplication and it will be found that the United Fruit Co. and 


| other importers would have been taxed the sum of $45,000,000 


Carroll telling us what salary he got from the Great Northern | a year as a tax upon bananas alone. 


They did not want that to happen. These fruit companies 
did not want to pay a tax on bananas. They have an invest- 
ment of $200,000,000 in their importing companies. To whom 
did they go to see that that did not happen? To what agent, 
what lobbyist, in the United States or in the world, did this 
$200,000,000 concern go to employ services to defeat the tariff 
upon bananas? 

They sent for Colonel Carroll. He went to Boston. He 
made a contract that for $15,000 a year he would try to defeat 
a tariff upon bananas; and now we are here, in 
days of this tariff discussion, and we have no 
bananas. 

Did Colonel Carroll earn his money? I 
he did it. 
offices. 


the closing 
tariff upon 


do not know how 
He did not do it by approaching Senators in their 
He did not do it by buttonholing Senators. No; he 
He does not buttonhole Senators. Years 
ago he lobbied for railroads down in Missouri, and in that 
ancient way of lobbying they actually went to Senators and 


with them, saw them in the lobbies, on the strects, 


where he had to buttonhole legis- 
He does not work in that way 
now. I will show Senators in a little while, perhaps, how he 
does work. 

Here is the testimony in support of the statement made: 

Senator RoBINsSoN of Indiana. They employed you to 
the Government from levying a 

Colonel CARROLL. Yes; 
brought up. 

Senator ROBINSON 
a year? 

Colonel Carrow, A year; yes, sir. 


Mr, President, I find on page 1280 that Senator Caraway 
asked Colonel Carroll some questions. ‘The colonel had just 
condemned Jefferson City, Mo., because 28 years ago he had to 
lobby in the ancient way of buttonholing senators, 
their offices, and calling them out of 
He condemned that system of lobbying. I 

He testified as follows: 


help prevent 
tax 


and to do 


on bananas? 
such other business as might be 


of Indiana. And for that they pay you $15,000 


and calling 
the senate 
chamber. have read 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. 
session ? 

Colonel CARROLL. It certainly There would be no occasion to 
be there otherwise. I am really telling you now, if you want to know, 
that I am ashamed of ever having gone to Jefferson City on that bust- 
ness, and 28 years ago I notified the president of the Chicago, Burling 
ton & Quincy Railroad that I would never go to the damned town again, 
and I have never gone there. Pardon me. 

Senator CARAWAY. May I ask 
Was it the character of the work? 

Colonel CARROLL. Well, it 


Was that while the legislature wav in 


was. 


a question. Why were you ashamed? 


was the character of lob around, 


ying 


| buttonholing fellows. 


Mr. President, I have given some indication of the activities 
of Colonel Carroll. He lobbies in a modern way. He does not 
buttonhole Senators. He does not call upon them at their 
offices. He does not call them from the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I merely wish to suggest to the 
Senator, before he leaves the question of the compensation of 
Colonel Carroll, that as I remember it we asked him if the 
amount received per year was $153,800 or some such 
figure as appears on the Senator’s chart, and as I remember his 
answer he replied that he thought it was considerably more 
than that. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes; I have his answer. He 
answered the question by stating that he paid an income tax 
of $25,000 and left the committee to infer what his salary was. 

Mr. President, Colonel Carroll was investigated and he so 
impressed the committee—no ; the committee so impressed him— 
that he congratulated the committee. 

How does Colonel Carroll lobby? He tells us one way in 
which he does not lobby, but keeps secret the rules he follows. 

There is at this moment in the gallery a man by the name 
of Barlow. Mr. Barlow is an American citizen. He is old. 
Years he went to Cuba, and after a lifetime of hard 
work he secured a tract of land in the city of Habana em- 
bracing something like 70 acres. He had a hard time to get 
this land. He had lawsuits over it and the Cuban courts sus- 
tained his position. After he had fought for his title through 
the Cuban courts the Cuban Government for some reason re- 
fused to sustuin and execute the decree of the Cuban courts. 
This American citizen appealed to the powers that be at Wash- 
ington for aid and for help. After a long time he secured a 
favorable reception at the hands of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of this body, the committee presided over by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. The matter was 
discussed by the Foreign Relations Committee. I am not a 
member of that committee and am only telling now what I 
have been advised. Members can correct me if I make a mis- 
statement. 

After Barlow, an American citizen having a decree for prop- 
erty in Cuba, failed to get his land and appealed to the 
American Government and was forced to come to Congress 
and appeal to the committee here; after the committee heard 
his cause, the Foreign Relations Committee appointed a sub- 
committee to go down and call upon the Secretary of State 
in the interest of this American citizen. They went. As a 
result of their going, so I am advised, the State Department 
appointed an Undersecretary, Mr. Reuben Clark, to investigate 
the Barlow claim. Mr. Clark investigated the claim of Mr. 
Barlow, and, on the 22d day of last May, not a year ago, the 
State Department sent a message to the American ambassador 
in Cuba, Mr. Judah, directing Mr. Judah to take steps to pro- 
tect the interests of Mr. Barlow in his Cuban title to his Cuban 
land. Remember that date, Senators—the 22d of last May. 

When that order went out somebody did something. Look at 
this chart on the wall! Mr. Carroll admits that he is the attor- 
ney for the Cuban Embassy, for which he draws $10,000 a year. 
Between the 22d day of May last and the Ist day of June— 
eight days—some one got in touch with Mr. Carroll. On the 
Ist day of June he drew the first monthly installment of a 
salary of $54,000 a year to represent the interests antagonistic 
to Mr. Barlow. Instead of the American ambassador to Cuba, 
Mr. Judah, following the instructions of the State Department, 
Mr. Judah, accompanied by the former ambassador, Mr. Crowder, 
appeared in Washington, and, on the 4th day of June, they 
had a conference with the Secretary of State. Twelve days had 
expired since that notice went out, but in 12 days’ time Carroll 
was employed. In 12 days’ time a conference was held. In 
12 days’ time the American ambassador, instead of following 
the instructions of the American Government, came to Wash- 
ington and had a conference with the Secretary of State. When 
the 4th day of last June had come and gone Barlow’s claim was 
forgotten and lies dormant at this hour. 

How was that done? It was not done by buttonholing Sena- 
tors. It was not done by the ancient way of lobbying—man to 
man, face to face, eye to eye. I know of no way it could be 
done excepting by the modern way, as Colonel Carroll performs 
and operates. And what is that modern way? I can not ex- 
plain it. I can venture only two suggestions. One of them is 
lobby telepathy and the second is radio mesmerism, and there 
are people in the world who make perfect receivers for just that 
kind of lobbying. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. For what purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just for a question. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. The $54,000 that Mr. Carroll received does not 
include the amount that is paid for the fight with reference 
to a duty on sugar. That is separate and distinct, is it not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. He said he represented the 
United States Sugar Co., but he did not tell how much of a 
salary they paid. It would be in addition to the $153,800. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
them pay well for it, too. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, 
question? 


arco 


will the Senator yield for a 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. DILL. I wonder if the Senator could give us any en- 
lightenment upon his suggestion as to radio mesmerism and 
eg telepathy. I do not just understand what he means by 
that. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I suggest that we refer that to 
the lobbying committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, a man who represents the Dutch Shell Co. is 
entitled to be called “colonel.” The men who manage that 
company are knighted. They are entitled to be called “ sirs.” 
Mr. Carroll is a colonel. He is not a lobbyist. Colonel Carroll 
is a parliamentary solicitor. 

Shortly after Machado was elected President of Cuba Colonel 
Carroll took his private car, went down to Cuba, and brought 
the Cuban President to Washington in state. He does not 
travel as ancient lobbyists traveled. He travels like modern 
lobbyists, in a private car, furnished him by the president 
He went down and got the President 
of Cuba and brought him to the United States and entertained 
him while he was here and took him back home. That is the 
modern way of lobbying—I presume. 

Mr. President, I am sorry the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Noxrrts] is not here. I am not responsible for 
his absence. I make no criticism because he is gone. Just after 
the committee had made a report upon the activities of Colonel 
Carroll, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] sought an 
opportunity to make some observations upon the floor of the 
Senate, in the course of which he said: 

Mr. Norris. For instance, in the report just made it is shown on 
page 4 that a couple of lobbyists employed another one. They em- 
ployed Col. John H. Carroll. So far as I know, Colonel Carroll is a 
very high-class man, an able lawyer. 

Mr. Caraway. Mr. President, will 
ruption? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, 

Mr. Caraway. He has not tried a lawsuit in half a century. 


the Senator permit an inter- 


Then the Senator from Nebraska proceeded to quote from 
the report submitted by the lobby committee, as follows: 


Says the committee: “It did not appear after diligent questioning 


| that Colonel Carroll had done anything or was in a situation to do 


I have not any doubt about that, and he makes | existence a $3,000,000,000 bank. 





anything in return for this liberal income, $153,000 per annum.” 

Mr. BLAINB. Oh, yes, he was. 

Mr. Norris. It does not appear on the surface, but the Senator from 
Wisconsin says he was in a position to do something. Perhaps he 
was, but not that has been here shown. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Norris. I yield. 

Mr. Buaine. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the testimony shows that Colonel Carroll got $45,000 from the rail- 
roads and at his advanced years he became the escort of Queen Marie 
when she made her tour of the United States. 

Mr. Norris. Anyway, Mr. President, the report shows that there is 
no evidence here of his doing anything for these large sums of money, 
and we must assume, therefore, that if he does do something, and he 
has been on the witness stand, it is something that will not stand the 
light of day. 


(At this point Mr. Norris entered the Chamber). 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Again quoting the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]: 


Mr. President, all of this ought to be nauseating and a stench in 
the nostrils of a patriotic people. 


Mr. President, I suggest to some of those upon the floor that 
their company is quite as bad as that of some of us who have 
been accused of associating with citizens here petitioning the 
Congress for a redress of wrongs and a redress of grievances. 

Mr. President, let me now return to another phase and I 
shall soon conelude. I said a while ago that the United States, 
and the world for that matter, is now going through an economic 
revolution. Weare. Only a few days ago the public press car- 
ried a story that there was about to be a bank merger in New 
York City which, if consummated, would form a bank with prac- 
tically $3,000,000,000 in capital and resources. Two or three 
years ago we heard of a billion-dollar bank and America was 
shocked to think that such a gigantic sum could possibly come 
under the domain and management of one institution. But on 
the 15th of this month, only a few days ago, the news was spread 
that a merger was about to be completed which would bring into 
On the 18th a bulletin was 
flashed that the merger had been completed and that the new 
bank was in operation. What kind of a bank is that, Mr. 
President? I wonder whose bank that is? Let me call atten- 
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tion to a story In the Washington Post of date March 18. I 
read : 

Reports have it that Winthrop W. Aldrich, brother-in-law of John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., and president of the Equitable, a “ Rockefeller” bank, 
will become president of the enlarged Chase, while Albert H. Wiggin and 
Charles 8S. McCain, chairman and president of the Chase, will become 
chairman of the executive committee and chairman of the board. George 


B. Silzer, former Governor of New Jersey, president of the Interstate, is 
expected to retire. 


Mr. President, if this news story is to be believed, we find 
that this newly merged bank is to take care of the constantly 
growing profits of the Standard Oil Co., one of the groups 
fighting the independents upon this floor. 

On the same page where we find this story about the merger 
of banks we find this headline: 


Huge firm to link baking companies. 


And in the body of the story we find that there has been 
formed a gigantic organization, with a capital of $50,000,000, 
to operate a chain of bakeries, and to control, if they can, the 
baking business of the Nation. On the same day we find on 
another page the following: 


DEPARTMENT STORES PROFITS DEPEND ON SIZE AND TURNOVER 
Small department stores should merge, Fisher says. 


Then, to-day I pick up a local newspaper, and I find a full- 
page advertisement with the headline— 


Turning the light of truth on false and misleading statements in re 
cen* cigarette advertising. 


Mr. President, we have in this Republic to-day not only a 
fight of oil against oil, independent oil against Standard Oil, 
American oil against British oil, but we have here a fight 
to the death between the cigarette-manufacturing companies 
of the Nation. When the fight is over there will be one 
tobacco company, one cigarette company; the present com- 
panies will be merged; and we will not then see the cheap 
prices for cigarettes which now obtain. When the monopoly 
shall have become complete the price of cigarettes will soar; 
and I suggest now that smokers of cigarettes lay in their sup- 
ply before the battle is over. 

Mr. President, what are we coming to? I was surprised 
at some of the votes against this amendment the other night. 
I may say that I was sorely grieved. For many years I have 
followed certain Senators upon this floor in thought and action. 
Then, when a question was presented here of the little man 
against the big, the independent against the monopoly, I was 
sorely vexed to find some of those to whom I heretofore looked 
for leadership voting against the small, the weak, and the inde- 
pendent, and in favor of monopoly. 


Here is what is happening, Mr. President. I exhibit to the 


Senate a statement from a newspaper, “The New York Daily | 


Investment News,” and across the page in big headlines we see 
these words: 


America joins steel entente. World-wide control of prices is assured. 
Let me read one or two paragraphs from this signed article: 


World-wide control of export sales and export prices on steel products 
has become assured through an agreement which has been entered into 
by most of the leading American steel producers. 

Further— 

Under this arrangement the bulk of the American business goes to the 
United States Steel Products Co., the export subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 


And further— 


Each American company now gets its regular quota of export busi- 


ness, and the competitive price situation that formerly existed has been | 


restricted to a large extent. 

The international agreement now being entered into provides that 
each member country be given a global quota covering its sales in both 
domestic and export markets, and a percentage is established between 
domestic and export sales. The agreement provides further that each 
group of steel products shall be controlled by a committee composed 
of two members from each country. 

The 


agreement also contains a clause which protects the domestic 


market of each member country from incursion on the part of other | 


members. 


Then follows, under the black-faced headline “ Will have price 
body ” this statement: 


Special committees will meet periodically and will fix minimum export 
prices. 

Presumably the international agreement will be of great value to the 
American industry, which has suffered considerably in recent years from 
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| wheat and about 900,000,000 barrels 
| barrel upon oil would increase the consumer's price $900,000,000, 


drillers, and to protect the farmers who have oil beneat 
| land, we are met with the argument that such a tariff will rai 
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low-price foreign competition, especially at seaboard points. Not infre- 
quently the American steel mills have met the low foreign prices in 
special cases, thereby undermining the domestic-steel price structure at 
the expense of profits. 

If the international agreement works out as it 
foreign competition in the United States will be 
will not be a factor in influencing domestic prices. 


is expected to, such 
minimized so that it 


Mr. President, I exhibit these newspaper stories as evidenc- 
ing the growth of world-wide monopolies which are soon to 
dominate not only this country but the world. The fight 
has now begun against the independent oil producers, and if 
the larger units in the oil business can reduce the prices and 
force the independent operators out of business, so that they 
will not have local competition, then it will not be long until I 
will be able to exhibit upon this floor, if I shall then be here, 
another newspaper story to the effect that a gigantic oil 
monopoly has divided up the world; and when that time comes 
what will be the price of gasoline and oil refined products to 
the consumers of the United States? 

Mr. President, let me say that in the former presentation of 
this question but two arguments were used against the amend- 
ment submitted at that time. One was advanced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York | Mr. CopeLanp], who stated 
that, if the amendment should be adopted, it would not be long 
until American oil would be gone and American consumers 
would be forced to rely upon foreign oil or else to go without. I 
want to answer that argument briefly. I have authority which 
I think the Senator will accept and which I think the country 
will accept. I refer to the report of the Standard Oil Co. (Ine.) 
of New Jersey for the year ending December 31, 1928. It is the 
report submitted by Mr. Teagle, the president of that company, 
to his stockholders. Therefore, I have confidence that the re- 
port can be relied upon. What does Mr. Teagle say to his 
stockholders about the resources of oil and as to how long the 
American people may expect to have an oil supply for their 
requirements? Let Mr. Teagle answer. I will read one para- 
graph from the conclusion of the report, as follows: 

The record of 1928 is more encouraging in the promise of further 
progress that it has held out than in the material results actually at- 
tained. There is ground for optimism in the clearer understanding 
which the industry now has of the shortcomings of a system of hap- 
hazard production and in the realization that the large reserves of oil 
above ground, the increasing percentage of the light 
from crude and the greater surety of 
geophysical devices can be employed— 


products obtained 


finding new production where 
Here take notice— 


have placed the industry in the position where it can deliver petroleum 
products for essential uses indefinitely. 


The president of a billion and a half dollar corporation oper- 
ating in America tells his stockholders that his company is now 
able to produce gasoline and oil products for the people of 
Indefinitely. I submit that in answer 
to the argument of the Senator from New York. 

Then, Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrnes] made an argument—and it has been copied 
since then by those who oppose this amendment—that if the 
amendment were adopted an added tax burden would be placed 
upon the people of the United States in the gigantic sum of 
$900,000,000, That is a terrific sum. tut, Mr. President, let 
me argue by analogy. The United States produces about the 
same amount of wheat in bushels that it produces of oil in 
barrels. It annually produces about 990,000,000 bushels of 
of oil. If a dollar tax per 


why has not the tax of 42 cents a bushel on wheat increased the 
cost of wheat products some $378,000,0007 

Mr. President, wheat makes bread and bread is the 
of life; it is the one commodity which the poorest man 
have; and yet Congress has placed a tariff duty of 42 
a bushel on wheat thus raising the bread to the 
sumers in the sum of almost $400,000,000. I am not condemning 
this tariff duty on wheat; but when we come here and ask for a 
tariff on oil to protect the oil producers, to protect the oil 


their 


staff 
must 
eents 


cost of con- 


the price of oil products to the consumer some $900,000.000 

Mr. President, those who favor the 42 cent tax o 
will deny that the price of wheat has been raised. They 
want that 42-cent tariff rate to be effective, and in order to 
make that tariff rate effective we have worked for eight years, 
and have created a Federal Farm Board; we have also au- 
thorized an appropriation of $500,000,000, and have actually 
appropriated $250,000.000, but even yet tle wheat has 
not been preceptibly increased. 


eat 


price ol 
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Mr. President, if the wheat Senators here—and I do not 
speak disparagciigly; my State grows wheat; I should be proud 
to be called a wheat Senator—could, by a simple amendment, 
make the tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat effective, would 
they not be standing here sponsoring it? I should be standing 
here sponsoring it, and when my name was called I should 
vote “yea 

We have passed, as I say, a bill creating a Federal Farm 
Board to try to make that tariff effective. We have authorized 
the appropriation of $500,000,000 to make it effective. We have 
appropriated $250,000,000 to make it effective. We have not 
topped there. We have placed in this tariff bill what is 


known as a debenture to try to force the price of wheat up, 
so that the tariff of 42 cents will be effective; and yet, when 
I come here pleading the cause from the same identical States 


and almost the same class of people, it is condemned. 
Mr. President, had it not been for these oil leases and the 
small royalties the farmers of my State have received in the 


past few years, they would not now own the farms upon which 
they hope to harvest a crop of wheat next year, for which they 


expect to secure a reasonable price. 


I call the attention of the Senate to the profits being made | 


by the companies that are opposing this tariff. 
The Iluinble Oi! Co., a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co., 
on March 8 submitted a report, showing that 


net for the vear 1929 was $32,535,080. 


The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana—another Standard sub- 
sidiary—shows in its report for 1929 that its net earnings were 


$78,499,754 


Then the entire Standard group made a report, and that report 
shows that the Standard group made in 1929 the sum of $269.- 
645,927 
in 1928. 
I have had prepared a chart—it is not hanging where many 
of you can it—showing the profits of the Dutch Shell. 
The Dutch Shell is a holding company, owned by the British 
Government. It has many, many subsidiaries. It has one sub- 
sidiary known as the Venezuelan Oil Concessions. In 1927 that 
one subsidiary made 55% per cent net. In addition to that it 
paid the holding company 15 per cent net, making the total net 
return upon its invested capital for that year 70% per cent. 

The Apex Oil Fields Co. made that year 80 per cent net. 

The Standard Oil Co, hus one subsidiary down in that seec- 
tion of the world—the Lago. In 1927 it earned $8,000,000 on a 
working capital of $3,500,000. 

The authority to which [ am referring states that the shares 
in some of the British and American oil companies increased in 
value some 600 per cent from 1924 to 1927. 


see 





Mr. Vresident, I am speaking about the Shell Co. I have 
here a few advertisements taken from local papers. I submit 
them only as an incident. It is not an argument. They have a 
right to advertise. They are advertising. They are fighting 
now for a place here in Washington. Here is a copy of one 
of their advertisements, and here is a copy of another. They 
are appearing in local papers daily. You notice on the front 
page, in the advertisement, that it says: 

Now comes Shell to Washington. Change to Shell, and feel the 


difference. 


Mr. President, this Shell gasoline is made from sour oil from 
Venezuela; and, while I have not bought any of their gasoline, 


I am told that this advertisement should be changed, and in- 
stead of advertising “change to Shell and feel the difference,” 
it should be, “ change to Shell and smell the difference.” 

Mr. President, I have already taiked too long. This is not 
a contest over this amendment. The world will go on if this 
amendment fails. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
que tion? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

M SHEPPARD. Is it not a fact that when, about three 
years ago, the price of erude oi! was a dollar a barrel more 
than it is to-day, the price of gasoline was lower than it is 
now 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, answering that 
inquiry, let me say that for 10 years the price of oil has been 
constantly going down, down, and the price of gasoline has been 
going up, up. As oil goes down, it meets gasoline coming up. 

Mr. President, what is the inevitable result? There can be 
but one. Are the business men of America, the refiners on the 
At itic seaboard and in the seaboard towns, such poor busi- 
ness men that they will pay more for oil from the interior than 
they will pay for that shipped in from Venezuela? Of course, 
they will not. Every barrel of oil, every gallon of gasoline that 
can be produced in Venezuela, on the island of Aruba, will be 
brought te America and sold here because they can sell it 








the largest in history, and comparing with $218,740,235 | 
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cheaper than we can produce it in America, and this will bring 
about one result: The price of American oil will go down, go 
down, until it meets the price of the foreign article, and that is 
75 cents a barrel. 

That is what we foresee. That is what we are appealing to 
the Senate to prevent; and, Mr. President, this is not alone an 
issue, oil against oil. I said a moment ago that no Senator upon 
this floor can escape voting for oil on this amendment. Yoy 
have your choice. You can either vote for American oil or you 
ean vote for foreign oil. You can vote for independent oil or you 
can vote for Standard oil. You can vote for domestic oil or 
you can vote for British oil. 

I will not brand any Senator. I could not if I would. There 
are two groups here—one the American group, the other the for- 
eign group. When you come to vote, you take your choice. You 


| then line up with the crowd you wish to join. 


Mr. President, in conclusion let me say that in my opinion this 
vote and this issue will have a wide effect and a wide portent 
in this country. These oil men stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the corner groceryman, They stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the independent filling-station proprietor. They stand shoulder 
to shoulder even with the hot-dog vendor, because only a few 
days ago I saw in the public press where the big oil companies 
of the Northeast are now putting in their own hotels, their own 
refreshment stands, at which they will sell hot dogs and their 
own cold drinks along with their refined-oil product. 

Mr. President, this issue may not be important; this amend- 
ment may not be important, but the principle here enunciated, 
and the issues that will come from it, will dominate the public 
life of America for the next decade. 

Mr. President and Senators, choose ye this day which group 
ye will serve. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have an amendment to offer 
to this amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

Mr. HATFIELD. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will cal! the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Allen George La Follette Simmons 
Ashurst Glass McCulloch Smoot 

saird Glenn McKellar Steck 

Barkley Goff McMaster Steiwer 
Bingham Goldsborough MeNary Stephens 
Black Gould Metcalf Sullivan 
Blaine Greene Moses Swanson 
Blease Grundy Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Harris Nye ‘Townsend 
sroussard Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Capper Hatfield Overman Tydings 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Phipps Wagner 
Copeland Hebert line Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Liowell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Jones Robsion, Ky. Watson 

Fess Kean Schall Wheeler 


Kendrick 


Fletcher Sheppard 
Keyes 


lrazier Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nye in the chair). 
six Senators have answered to their names. A 
present. 

The clerk will read the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nevada to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma, 

The Cuier Cierk. The Senator from Nevada offers the fol- 
lowing amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma: Strike out the semicolon in line 16, page 2, and 


Eighty- 


quorum is 


| all the further provisos, line 16 to 23, inclusive, and in lieu 


thereof to insert: 


That the United States Tariff Commission is hereby authorized and 
directed to investigate the domestic and foreign costs of production of 
petroleum and petroleum products; to prepare and file reports of such 
investigations, and to prepare and submit recommendations concerning 
duties thereon as in this act provided; to keep a continuous file of the 
posted price of crude petroleum and the retail price of gasoline; and 
to make findings as to the average posted market price of crude petro- 
leum at the place of production, and also the retail price of gasoline at 
service stations at such principal markets for such gasoline as said 
Tariff Commission may select: And provided further, That no duty 
shall be collected or charged on crude petroleum or fuel petroleum dur- 
ing such periods as the average posted market price, as found by said 


Tarif Commission, of Texas and Oklahoma crude petroleum of a 
gravity at 36° B., taken at a temperature of 60 F., shall be 
| in excess of $2 per barrel at place of production: And provided 


further, That no duty shall be collected or charged upon the petroleum 
products set forth in subparagraph (b) hereof during such periods as 
the average retail service station price, as found by said Tariff Com- 
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mission, of standard unmixed gasoline in New York City, New York 


State, shall be in excess of 20 cents per gallon, exclusive of any gaso- 
line tax collected from the purchaser. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am frank to say that I | 
do not believe this amendment will be entirely effective as to 
oil. 1 do not believe it will have any effect whatever on gaso- 
line. However, I have felt that there should be a check on the 
effect of this duty in the event it should be effective. 

I do not think it will have any effect on the price of gaso- 
line, for this reason, that should the price of oil reach $2 a 
barrel, it will not be as high as it was when gasoline was sell- 
ing for 18 cents, in 1926. In other words, if a profit could be | 
made on gasoline when oil was $2.20 a barrel, there could be a | 
profit made now when it is $2 a barrel. 

I may also state that the danger I see in the oil situation 
now is the danger of monopoly. I do not think there is any | 
question at all but that we all realize now that there are three | 
great companies in the United States which dominate the 
price both of oil and of gasoline. There is no competition in 
gasoline prices to-day at all. There are local flurries of 2 or 
3 cents where there are fights for distribution in various cities. 

There is competition at the present time in the price of crude | 
oil, because if there were not, the price of crude oil would not | 
average $1.20 a barrel, it would not average a price to-day that 
is every day putting about 3 per cent of the oil wells of this 
country out of business. 

Where does that competition come from? It comes from the 
so-culled independent oil producers of this country, who are com- | 
peting with these big oil companies. Is it of interest that we 
should these independent oil companies in maintaining 
this competition? 

The evidence shows that the independents are daily going out 
of business, and at the rate at which they are now ceasing to | 
exist, two years from now there will not be any of them. 

Let us look back several years. What was the price in the 
country at that time of the character of oil of which I have been 
speaking? It was about $2.75 a barrel. Why was that? Be- 
cause at that time the independent oil producers of this coun- 
try had really not come into existence. The beginning of their 
ietivities was the discovery of a great many new ficlds in Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma, and Texas, many of them called “ town-lot 
wells,” which fell into the hands rapidly of a number of inde- 
pendents. When those independents commenced to produce 
about 30 or 40 per cent of the oil of this country, then the oil 
of this country dropped in price steadily from $2.75 a barrel 
to the price it brings to-day. 

It has been testified before us, and I must accept that testi- 
mony, that oil must bring $1.75 in order that the average well | 
in this country may continue to produce, and the average price 
of this grade of oil about which we are talking, $1.21 a barrel. 
There is no question, if that be true, that there is a steady loss, 
which will mean the extinction or the absorption of these inde- 
pendents. 

We have the report of the Geological Survey, I think, at least, 
it is approved by them, that there are 300,000 oil wells in this 
country that are producing less than two barrels of oil each per 
day. No such well can exist, in my opinion, with oil bringing 
less than $1.75 a barrel, and if it did bring less than that. such 
a well would be operated totally without profit. 

What is the result? We must look to the future. There 
should be cheap oil, if that is desired, for two years, and then 
what will be the result? When these 300,000 wells have been | 
run out of business, and all of their property absorbed, oil will 
go back to $2.75 a barrel, the price before the independents 
started. It will probably have to go to three or four dollars 
a barrel if the price of oil is to be stabilized, and there are 
only two ways in which that can be done, either by sustaining 
the competition or by Government price fixing, either through 
the States, or in some other way. I deplore any attempt such 
as the latter, and therefore I am willing, even if it means a tax 
upon the people of this country of 50 cents a barrel for crude oil, 
that they should endure that tax, rather than see the extinction 


assist 


of these independents, and see oil go to from $2.75 up to $3.50 | 


a barrel after that period of time. 

I believe the stabilization of the price of oil, and the stabiliza- 
tion of the price of gasoline, through sustained competition be- 
tween these three big companies, is the most desirable thing we 
can accomplish along this line. 

Figures will be offered to show what the increased price of 
gasoline will tax the people of this country. I say that under 
this amendment, this tariff becomes inoperative when the grade 
of oil produced in Texas or Oklahoma reaches $2 a barrel. If 
it does become inoperative, and has not any effect on the price, 
then the price of oil will not go above $2 a barrel. 

Why should that raise the price of gasoline? 


In 1926, when 
the price of oil was $2.20 a barrel, the price of gasoline was only 
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18 cents. You can figure theoretically that if the price of oil 
goes above 15 cents a barrel the price of gasoline will go up 
proportionately, but, as a matter of fact, that is not the history 
of the two industries, and as far as gasoline is concerned, if the 
competition in gasoline has any effect at all—and I do not 
believe it has—then this duty, under the amendment I propose, 
ceases to be operative, if the price goes to 20 cents a gallon in 
New York City, where gasoline is sold cheaper than at any other 
place in the United States. 

I have gone further than that. I have provided that the 
Tariff Commission itself shall report the average price of gaso- 
line, so that if the price of gasoline in the West, in the central 
part of the country, or jn the portions of the country most re- 
mote from the producing wells should be raised, they should 
strike the average, and if the average price, including probably 
24 cents in Kentucky or some other remote place, went above 
20 cents, then the duty should cease to exist at all, and there 
should be free trade from the outside. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Do I understand that if the 
Senator’s amendment should be adopted there will not be ordered 
a general investigation of the oil industry, but an 


from Nevada 


only inves- 


| tigation as to the cost of production and distribution of gasoline 


products? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to answer that question further. 
That is true, for the reason that I do not believe the functi 
of the Tariff Commission go to the extent to which the 
Federal Trade Commission extend. Nor do I think they have 
the facilities to conduct such an investigation. I think the 
Senator from Oklahoma should prepare a comprehensive resolu 
tion for an investigation of the oil situation by one of our com 
mittees—either the Committee on Interstate Commerce or the 
Public Lands Committee or some other committer the 
charges which the Senator from Oklahoma 
not believe he is right in asking that 
by the Tariff Commission, because I 


That is all. 
One further question. 


ns 


se of the 


to vet 
has made I do 
the investigation be made 
think it is beyond their 


| function, I do not think they have the equipment to carry it out, 


and I do not think any result will be brought about 
character of investigation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
yield further? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If the Senator will permit me, 
there will be no recourse for the independents if his amendment 
to 
the end that publicity may be brought to bear upon this silua- 
tion. 

Am I right in interpreting the amendment to mean that, 


by that 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


if it 


| should be adopted, at any time oil of the gravity mentioned is 


selling in the market for $2 a barrel, the tariff provision of a 


| dollar a barrel is to become inoperative? 


Mr. PITTMAN. That is right. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Third, am I right in this in- 
terpretation of the amendment, that if at any time gasoline sells 
in New York City at 20 cents, the tariff upon shall 
become inoperative? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
the Tariff Commission shall select key points in the United 
States, and shall daily report the average price of gasoline 
throughout the United States, and when that is reported by the 
Tariff Commission as being above 20 cents the turiff shall 
inoperative. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then the force of the amend- 
ment, if adopted, would be that oil itself would not rise above 
$2 a barrel and that gasoline in New York City should not rise 
above 20 cents a gallon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If the Senator will yield, and 


gasoline 


I have changed that, and now provide that 


be 


| if I may have the consent of the Senate, I will ask for a modifi 


cation of my amendment; in other words, I 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has a right to 
his amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask that my amendment be 
modified to include the language suggested in the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma modi 
fies his amendment as stated. The question now is on afreeing 
to the amendment as modified. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
able share of the interesting 


will accept the 


perfect 


Mr. President, a 
address of the 


very consider 
Senator from 





_ = 

5590 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomaAs] was devoted to 
mittee, called. The 
character as that 
In the absence 
CARAWAY] I 


attack 
charges made against it 
they ought to have some im 
of the chairman of the com 
undertake to reply briefly to some of 
ations made against the conduct of the committee 
might be summarized, first, as a charge that the 
invaded the privacy of for the purpose ot 

evidence ; the place, that raids have 
offices and other places business and 
third, that quiet and inoffensive citi 
ens coming to the capital for the purpose simply of presenting 
to their views about publi have 
maligned and villified; and finally, that while 
was diligent in inquiring into the activities of 
duty upon oil, it, with a lack of impartiality, 
tion to those forces opposed to a duty upon oil. 

Mr. President, there have be invaded 
any documents or papers of any kind been taken 
Neither has any raid been made upon any 

papers or other documents been forcibly 
any papers passed 

such as have 
mittee by those in 


Mr. WATSON 


an the 


are 


upon 
bby com 


st 
of such a 
mediate notice. 
mittee [Mr 
the accu 
They 
mittee 
securing 
conducted 
papers 


erave 


com 
has homes 


in second beer 
against 


forcibly seized ; 


ot 


Congress niatters 


thi 
those seeking a 
paid no atten- 


been 


have 
any 


nm no home nor 
from 
office 
seized, nor 
into the possession of the committee 
voluntarily surrendered to the com- 
whose possession they found. 

Mr. President, will the yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I vield. 

Mr. WATSON. I was much interested, the Senator 
from Montana was out of the Chamber during the remarks of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, in two statements read by him 
from newspapers to the effect that a man by the name of 
Holland had gone into the 
WALSH of Montana. 


homes, 


have any 
have 
except been 


were 


senator 


while 


oflice 
‘ir Mr. Holland is now sitting at my 
side 

Mr. WATSON, 
The sta 
the 4 
subporna, 
mittee, I 


Mr 


fement was that the office 


right and 
brought them 
or not that is 
Holland informs the commit 
been to go to the occupant 
and ask leave to examine 
to the matters under in- 
same, and frequently they have 
has 


he had gone into 
rentlemen and had, without 
taken certain papers and 
was wondering whether 
WALSH of Montana. Mr. 
tee that his custom has invariably 
of the office, the in charge, 
such documents they had r¢ 
quiry and to take copies of the 
been turned over to him. That 
committee, 

Mr. WATSON. 
stance cited by 

Mr 


pros if 


of 
any 
com- 


ol one 
without 
to the 


SO, 


person 
as iating 


been the 
Was that the procedure in the particular in- 
the Senator from Oklahoma? 

WALSH of Montana. The Senator can, 
whatever of any seizure of any p 


I think, give no 
pers whatever 
where, 

M1! 
) eld? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator, although 
would not vield to me. 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
j eld 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I hold in my hand now a clip- 
ping of February 28 and the Senator can see the headlines: 


‘THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Senator 


Senator from Montana 


he 


I will not insist. 


Spectacular Senate raid of lobby headquarters aids in tariff fight. 


I have a book of newspaper clippings of this kind for each 
day which I zlud to submit to the ec if 
they want to 
get some valuable information from the boy 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This 
any meinber of the committee has had concerning any 
iid, and I undertake that there is absolutely nothing 
to it : i But be required to rest upon news- 
puper : ts col N that the matter 
“l upon the floor of the Senate the facts about the 

will be established by indubitable | 

But, Mr. President, reference 
of the learned judge writing the 
Sinclair about tl the 


ynmittee, and 


in the press gallery. 
the first information 


is that 
senate 
to s: 
will 


cerning tl 


iV 
we not 
is metter yw 
has been moot 


matter | 


root. 


made 
t} 


has heen 
opinion i 
hoi ie 


e case 


against 
the right of 


sanctity o and of 
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Justice had commented upon that appeal to the court he added, 
“But the matter before us does not concern the private papers 
of the party in whose possession they were found. They relate 
to the public business. They relate to the disposition of the 
oil reserves of the Government.” Accordingly it was held that 
the committee was entirely within its rights in prosecuting the 
inquiry which it did. 

So here, Mr. President, why talk about the private papers of 

me one which passed into the possession of the lobby com- 
inittee or about inoffensive citizens who came to the Capital 
for the purpose of presenting their cause? What are the facts 
the matter? These men came here some 200 strong in 
a private car from the Southwest, assembling at the city of St. 
Louis, whence they came here in a body. They established them- 
selves here in the city of Washington at expensive headquar- 
ters, with a large foree, involving an expenditure of some $1,500 
a day. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the junior Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. PINE. What does the Senator mean by “a private car” ? 

Mr WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. PINE. 

Mr. 


” 9 


Did I say “car” ? 
The Senator said “a pgivate car.” 
WALSH of Montana. Special train. They came in a 


} special train. 


Mr. PINE. That was because so many of them were coming 
together at the same time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
convenient 

Mr. PINE. Is there any evidence that it cost any more or 
that they expended more money because they came together in 
a special train? 

Mr. WALSH 


I suppose so, and they found it 


of Montana. No; I do not think there was. 


| They came here 200 strong in a special train and established 
Whoever he is, I do not happen to know him. | 


headquarters here with a large force, as I said, of clerks and 
assistants and at an expense of practically $1,500 a day, the 
total expenditure up to the time the committee went into the 


matter being something like $50,000. 


| Oklahoma | 
procedure of the 


any- | 


Mr. PINE. Will the Senator please produce the evidence that 
their expenses amounted to $1,500 a day here in Washington? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The committee has not made a 
report, but it will be accurate in that respect. 

Mr. PINE. I understood that my colleague [Mr. THomas of 
denied that they expended anything like $1,500 
a day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana 
be available. 

Mr. BLAINE. 

Mr. WALSH 

Mr. BLAINE. 


We will supply the proof so it will 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
of Montana. I yield. 
I call the Senator’s attention to a telegram on 


| page 8010 of the transcript. 


la telegram 


Oh, no; I am perfectly willing to | 


grams, 


into the matter, I submit they could probably | 


to the remarks | 


privacy to private papers guaranteed by the amendment to the | 


Constitution. We heard a lot 
l in that dee 
the United St 


tions ot 


bout that in 


the 
resulte sion e@\ 
The with elo 


ion of homes ! the righ 


will be reiwembered that 


entually by the Supreme Court of 
nent denuncia- 
f privacy, and 


aiter 


ates 
the inva 


But it 


SO iortih. 


inquiry which | 


i 


| 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is before me now. 
Mr. BLAINE. I should be glad if the Senator would read it. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be glad to read it. This is 
from Mr. Cromwell and Mr. Franklin, connected 
with the organization, as follows: 
Fepruary 15, 1930, 

Rospert C. SHARP, 

President Independent Oil &€ Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla, : 

Am afraid Waite favors your company join our association fight for 
oil gfariff. We have nearly won in Senate. Some more friends are 
needed to carry through two weeks to get Senate amendment. Tele- 
stenographic publicity, headquarters expenses cash twelve to 
n hundred dollars daily, and another special train necessary March 
1. Will yeu please send Fred Tucker, Ardmore, Okla., association secre- 
tary, your iny check for $5,000? Ramsey Bros., Slick Phillips 
Petroleum, and others have so contributed. Also wire Goebel and 
Kansas City, to communicate with Missouri Senators and 
Representative vote for oil tariff. Stanley Draper, charge our 
headquarters here, you send your Charles Hopkins here for 
week or 10 days. We greatly need him. 


fift 


com} 
us, 
Jones Bros., 
to 


requests 


Jor I. CROMWELL. 
Wirt FRANKLIN, 


Mr. PINE. Does the Senator think it is fair to assume that 
they expended $1,500 because they mentioned that amount in a 
telegram soliciting subscriptions, when, as a matter of fact, the 
committee have the paid bills showing the fact that they did 
not expend anything like that amount of money? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We have those; yes. This is 
what Mr. Franklin said, that they are now expehding $1,200 
to $1,500 a day. 

Mr. PINE. What are the facts as shown by the bills that 


the learned | were paid? 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Those are in 
record. I have not them before me just now. 
is a matter of no great consequence. 

But what did they do? Did they merely present their cause 
to the Congress? Did they merely wait upon Senators and 
present their cause to individual Senators, as well as issuing 
to them generally statements presenting their views about the 
matter? Nobody that I know of questions the absolute right 
of any citizen of the United States to come here, either in his 
own capacity or in a representative capacity, to present to the 


committee's 
that 


the 
However, 


Congress of the United States any views he may have concern- | 


ing any legislation. Nobody questions that right. Nobody 
doubts that right. Nobody endeavors to condemn it in any 
manner whatever. That is not the question. The lobby com- 
mittee is not called upon to inquire into that kind of thing. It 
is called upon to inquire into organizations which establish 
themselves here having some kind of organization for the pur- 


pose of carrying on the work of influencing legislation in this | 


body. 

What did this organization do? Their-activities are fairly 
well disclosed in a letter found in the record of the hearings of 
the committee at page 7982. I think that this letter will per- 
haps give the Senate a somewhat accurate idea of the character 
of the activities in which this organization was engaged. It 
is a letter addressed to Mr. Franklin. I read as follows: 

Mr. Wirt FRANKLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. FRaNKkuiIn: I thank you for the literature you are sending 
out showing the price of gasoline to the consumer when crude oil brings 
a reasonable price and when it is very low price I think 
this is bave to crack, the old Democratic 
is that the ultimate consumer pays the tariff, and it is hard to convince 
people who have had that idea in their mind a long time. 

We must convince the people in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and States like those, that they will pay any more 
gasoline when the tariff is put on the oil than they do 
trade policy. 

I am writing a letter to-day to Senator Hawes, of Missouri, cailing 
his attention to that also to the 
are up against 
will 


sold at a 


the nut we because 


and 
money 
under the 


Oregon, 
not for 


free 


one particular t, and 
it is not only the present condition that we 
the problem so but the fact that foreign oll 
country if we do not shut the door agzvinst it. 

Mr. A. A 
spent four years as a pioneer geologist in 
could convince anyone that there much oil in South 
and Mexico that if it is allowed to come in free it 
oil industry in this country within a short 

I am writing Senator RANSDELL, of 
I}linois ; Senator McNary, of Oregon: and Senator FLercuer, of Florida; 
a short 1-page letter the same line, and also thanking Senator 
Fess, of Ohio, for his loyalty, as I know we can depend upon him He 
was the first Senator I and while he did not feel hopeful he 
assured me that he was with us and would support the tariff 

I wrote Danciger in Fort Worth that I believed the 
most effective work could be done by putting some one in 
each doubtful State and working through newspapers and other ave- 
nues of publicity in an educational campaign, and also having people 
who were convinced that we were right to messages by letter or 
wire to their own These Senators know that they must go 
home for reelection and it is the home fires that we must keep burning. 

I want to congratulate you on turning down any idea of running for 
governor or any other political office so that will 
you doing this work for no other reason except to 
industry in Oklahoma that we need. You know that we 
people in Oklahoma who think that if a man gets prominence 
that the first thing be wants is an office, and it is hard to do the best 
work under such conditions. 


pol fact that 


that makes 
serious, deluge this 


Hammer has just been in my office and told me 


South America, and 


that he 
that he 
America 
will paralyze the 


was so 


time 

Louisiana; Senator DEeNnErEN, of 
along 
saw, 
Joe 


vesterday 


send 
Senators. 


people know that 


are maintain an 


some 


After this is all over and the fight has been won then it will be the | 


time to considgr political matters. When I started on the trip to 
Washington I did not realize there was so much at stake, but I 
see now that it is the biggest problem we have for Oklahoma. It 
not be the only way to solve the problem, but it 
begin to solve it, for if 
we are through. 
After we have 
among ourselves. 


can 
may 
way to 
foreign oil 


is the best 


we do not shut the door against 


shut out foreign oil then we can do other things 


know they are with us to the limit. 
With best personal regards, I am yours truly, 
A. C. Trumso, 


That, Mr. President, gives you a kind of general idea as to 
what was being released and issued to the press associations 


and then 
they 


the 
every one 


sent 
send a 


out to 
man into 


LXXII——352 


newspapers. It was proposed that 
of the doubtful States to 


| the thought 
| to be reelected, and that 


doctrine | 


; ing», 


charge of | 


have a lot of | 


Give my best regards to Cromwell and Brown, for I | 
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grams and 
yrrder to 


develop sentiment in 
other messages sent to 
get them properly 
a very 


those States, 
Senators 
Mr 


wis 


and to have 
from those Stat 

Franklin, who appears to be 
‘ntirely frank about the muat- 
ter, Said that he exyected in that way to arouse public sentiment 
at home that would be reflected back. and thus influence the 
action of Senators; but you will observe, Mr. President, 
that was in mind was that Senators would desire 
they would have that desire in mind 
in the action that they might take, and, their action, 
in order to save their own skins, politically, would doubtless be 
influenced by the letters and telegrams that came to them from 
home. 

That is not all, Mr. President, but, in addition to that, 
Was evidence before the committee that this lobbying organiza- 
tion undertook actually to trade for votes. Reference has been 
made to it upon the floor here, and the evidence leaves scarcely 
room for doubt to the ordinary mind that a straight deal 
made between the Senators from the State of Colorado, whe 
were intensely interested in a duty on sugar, that they were 
to vote for the duty on oi! and that the Senators from Okla 
homa were to vote for a duty on sugar. Whether that was the 
not, that was the work in which they were engage; 
and Mr. Franklin was perfectly frank in saying that, of 
they were engaged in trading votes, for he understood 
the way in which tariff bills were always framed. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, will the from 
vield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WALSH! of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. PINE. In order to disabuse 
from Montana I will say 
trade was made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
word of the Senator from 


lined up 


honorable gentleman, 


that 


therefore, 


there 


wis 


case or 
course 


that 


was 


Senator Montana 


Senator from Montana 


the 
far as 


mind of 
I was 


the Senator 
that, so concerned, ne 
I am perfectly willing to take the 
Oklahoma upon that, but [ am 
telling what was developed with respect to the activities of 
these gentlemven concerning the interrogation of whom the 
lobby committee is tuken to task on the floor by the Senator's 
colleague [Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma }. 

Mr. PINE. Did not Mr. Franklin testify when he was on 
the stand before the Lobby Committee that their expenditures 
did not amount to more than $300 per day? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I must say that I have not the 
figures in mind. I had in mind his letter when I Spoke. I 
shall be very glad before we get through, however, to give the 


| actual figures of the expense incurred by the organization. 


Mr. PINE. I think we 
clusions drawn from 
that period of time. 


the 
letters 


have facts and not con- 
telegrims and that passed during 
Those men, of course, were enthusiastic ; 
they were probably overstating their effectiveness; they were 
making tatements, no doubt, to influence Mr. Franklin 
and niembers of the committee. I attended many of the hear- 
and I think the committee felt— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me remark that the telegram 
with respect to that is Mr. Franklin’s own telegram. 

Mr. PINE. But did not Mr. Franklin testify that he 
not signed that telegram? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think he so testified; 
but he testified that he did not sign many telegrams that went 


should 


these 


bad 


| out over his name. 


Mr. THOMAS of Ok!ahema. 
from Montana vield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yieid. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, let me say to the 
Senator from Montana that on this propositien L want to join 
with my colleague from Oklahoma in denying that I made any 
trade. I go further and state that I have not interviewed any 
Senator upon this subject especially. I bave called a few 
from the Chamber to meet delegations, and I took one delegate 
to see the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BiInaqHam |] There 
are quite a number of Senators around me, and I should be 
very glad to have seme or all of them stand and say whether 
I have approached them upon this proposition and discussed 
the question with them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, bear in mind that 
I am making no attack upon the Senator from Oklahoma. He 
has attacked the lobby committee, and, although he would ho 
allow me to interrogate him when he was making the charge 
I shall ask him now to state, if he can, succinctly, what com 
plaint he has to make against the lobby committee? 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Senator from Montana 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I will be very glad to do so. 
The first complaint I make is against the raiding of the rooms 
of private citizens. | 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
disputed fact; all right. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The second complaint I make is | 
the refusal to receive and make a part of the record the state- | 
ment of a man who was before the committee seeking to make 
that statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall advert to that. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. And the third complaint is that 
one member of the committee should bring upon this floor evi- 
dence thus seized and make it public before it was presented to 
the lobby committee. 





Very well; that is of 


a matter 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before it was presented to the 
lobby committee? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is an accusation against 
some particular member of the committee, in which I am not 
concerned ; it does not affect me at all. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I admit that is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not take any responsibility | 


for what individual members of the committee may do; but the | 


assault was not made upon individual members of the com- | 
mittee. 

Now, we understand that the charge against the committee 
is, first, for raiding offices; and, second, for not allowing Mr. 
Franklin to read his statement. That is the sum and sub- } 
stance of the charge against the lobby committee. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Biease in the chair). | 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In making my presentation of 


the subject here I specifically mentioned the person to whom I 
alluded, and that was the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE], as to using material secured from private rooms with- 
out having first presented it to the committee. I did not charge 
that against the committee then, and I do not now charge it 
against the committee 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I presume I am accurate in say- 
ing that the two charges against the committee are, first, raid- 
ing re and allowing Mr. Franklin to make a 
statement But the more grave charge, not now recited by the 
from Oklahoma, is a charge, by inference and innuendo, 
that the committee, while they were diligent in the search for 
evict of activities in favor of a duty on oil, were altogether 
neglectful of investigating the activities of those who were op 
posed to the duty on oil. 
With respect to statement of 
earlier in the proceedings of the e 
has 


WV 


oms, second, not 


S iter 


lence 


the Mr. Franklin. time 
mmittee Mr. Grunpy, who 
since become a Senator, appeared before the committee and 
anted to read a statement which he had prepared. It can be 


Some 


very readily understood by Members of the Senate that at an 
inquiry of this character witnesses will appear who want to | 
make the committee a forum from which they can reach the 


public in support of their particular cause. 
concerned with either the rights or the wrongs of any 
particular matter before the Senate; it is concerned only in 
endeavoring to find out what activities have been carried on for 


The committee is 


hot 


the purpose of promoting or defeating legislation—not about 
the merits of legislation at all. Yet it is always a task to 
prevent a witness from using the opportunity to expatiate upon 
the merits of his particular cause 


Mr. PINE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
tana yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 


Senator from Mon- | 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will yield ina moment. So when 
Mr. Grunpy came before the committee and wanted to read a 
paper, IT am sure the chairman of the committee felt that it 
would probably have little reference whatever to the activities 
of Mr. Grunpy, but would rather be a defense of his views of 
the public policy of a tariff or no tariff or of a high tariff or a | 
low tariff. So Mr. Grunpy was given permission not to read 


it, but to let it go into the record without reading. 


I now yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma, 


Mr. PINE. If the purpose of the investigation was as stated 
by the Senator, then why was this preliminary or premature | 
report made? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. To what premature report does | 
the Senator refer? 


Mr. PINE. The report made by a member of the committee | 
at the critical time when this question was up for decision, 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. The committee has made no 


re- | 


port, but any member of the committee has a perfect right to ' 
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make use of any testimony before the committee, just as any 
Member of the Senate would have the right to make use of it. 
He could use it in a speech which he might make here at any 
time. There is nothing extraordinary about that. When we 


| were conducting some investigations here, which have become 


somewhat historic, no one waited until the committee had made 
a report, but when testimony was adduced that was of a sensa- 
tional character it was a common thing for Members of the 
Senate to rise and say, “I am informed that before the com- 
mittee on yesterday testimony to the following effect was 
given.” What is wrong about that? What reason is there for 
criticism of it? 

Mr. PINE. It is a misuse of incomplete information. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not agree with the Senator; 
I can not agree with the Senator that it is wrong to use that 
any more than it is to use what a Senator may read in a news- 
paper. We read from the newspapers that certain things have 
taken place. Why should we not read testimony that is given 
before a committee? 

Mr. PINE. Is it proper for the power of the committee to be 
an individual Senator to secure information for 
use in defeating legislation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Mr. President, the testimony taken 
is put down in writing: 


it is available to any Senator at any 


| time; and it is printed just as fast as it can be printed. 


Now, let me proceed. Mr. Franklin came here and wanted to 
read a paper after he had been subject to examination. The 
chairman told him that a rule had been adopted that papers 
could not be read, and suggested that he could have leave to 
The statement has since been read, 


and, as expected, it was, to a very large extent, if not exclu- 
sively, an argument in favor of the cause that Mr. Franklin 


represented. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], how- 
ever, insisted that he should have the right to examine the 
paper before it should go in the record. Technically, I have no 
doubt in the world that the Senator from Wisconsin was correct 
about the matter. I would have been perfectly willing to take 
the chance it being entirely proper to go into the record, 
and so stated; but the Senator from Wisconsin asked that before 
it should go into the record he should have a right to see it. 

Why is not that right? How do we know but that it might 
contain scandalous matter of some kind or other, and that it 
ought not to go into the record or be published to all the world? 
Of course, it did not have that kind of matter; but, as a matter 
of strict legal right, why has not a member of the committee a 
right to a paper which some one wants to insert in the 
record before it goes into the record? 

A Senator offers something for the Recorp here; and another 
Senator rises in his place and says, “ Reserving the right to 


of 


see 


object, I sheuld like to look at the paper.” What is wrong 
about that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 


tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Montana that if this witness or any other witness had asked 
permission of the lobby committee to put something in the 
record, and they had let him put it in without examination, 
and it had afterward developed that it was improper, that it 
was slanderous or libelous on some person or for any other 
reason was improper, the committee would have been condemned 
all over the country for letting it go in. It would have been 
insisted that the committee should have examined the evidence 


before permitting it to go in. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I say, Mr. President, that per- 
sonally I was quite willing to take the chances upon there being 
nothing improper in the article, and quite willing that it should 
go in the record, but the Senator from Wisconsin said, “ I want 
to see it before it goes into the record,” and I defy anybody to 
offer a substantial reason why he should not have an oppor- 
tunity to see it if he desired to do so before giving his assent to 
its going into the record. 

The other suggestion of impropriety upon the part of the com- 
mitiee is as to its action being entirely lacking in impartiality. 

After Mr. Franklin was examined, he was particularly inter- 
rogated by at least two members of the committee as to whether 
he had any knowledge whatever of any organization or any 
individuals who were actively engaged in endeavoring to defeat 
the duty on oil, and he told us that he was utterly unable to 
give us any information on the subject. He had no knowledge 


| of anyone who was engaged in opposition to their work, and 


that was not exceptional or peculiar. That course has been 


| pursued with practically everybody who has come before the 


committee. After interrogating them concerning their activities 
in support of their contention, we have invariably asked them, 


1950 


“Can you give the committee any information about anyone | 
who is really in opposition to you, carrying on propaganda such 
as you are carrying on against the contention which you make 
in this matter?” 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dos 
tana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. If information had been before the committee 
showing that there were those who were lobbying here to defeat 
this amendment, is it the belief of the Senator that the Senator 
from Wisconsin would have brought that information to this | 
body 7 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
cousin must auswer for 
give the Senate an idea 
doing, for the purpose 
tention, made only by 


the Senator from Mon- 


= 


Of course, the Senator from Wis- 
himself. I am simply endeavoring to 
about what the committee has been 
at the present time of refuting the con- 
inference, that the committee has not 
been active in endeavoring to secure testimony to submit to the 
Senate concerning those who have been opposing the duty on oil. 

Mr. ALLEN. But the Senator dees not regard the presenta- 
tion which the Senator from Wisconsin made of the fragmentary 
report having arisen through any other cause than 
opposition to the measure for an oil tariff, does he? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why, it is perfectly well known 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Biatne] is opposed to 
the proposed duty on oil; and he was making use of such 
material as was available to him to support his views. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would it be strong to that 
secking for that sort of material? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, he was seeking for that 
sort of material. He was seeking for material to establish the 
activities of those urging a duty upon oil. 

Mr. ALLEN. In effect. was he not 
mittee to lobby against the measure? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will have to take up | 
that matter with the Senator from Wisconsiu. Let me ask the 
Senator from Kansas, however, a question. When information 
came to the committee of the appearance in this city of a dele- 
gation of 200 people coming by a special train from the South- 
west—St. Louis—for the purpose of urging the imposition of a 
duty on oil, and information came to them that this delegation 
had established themselves with an organization at the May- | 
flower Hotel in this city and were at that time engaged in 
endeayoring to influence the Senate to impose such a duty, 
what would the Senator from Kansas have bad the committee 
on lobby do? 

Mr. ALLEN. 


as 


his 
' 


too 


Say he was 


using the lobby com- | 


“ 
~ 


Knowing of the situation 
have considered that these men were entirely within their 
rights. Other great organizations had come here in exactly 
the same way, and had played their game in the open, as this 
organization did. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Would the Senator from Kansas 
have felt that the lobby committee, commanded by the Senate 
to investigate the activities of lobbyists here, should have closed 
its eyes to this situation and not have called these men before it? 

Mr. ALLEN. Upon the very small amount of actual material 
that was secured, I should say that it would have been just 
as well to have ignored the obvious situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Whether it would have been just 
as well or not, does the Senator say we should not have called 
them? 

Mr. ALLEN. 


as I did, I should 


I am waiting for the full report. So far as any 
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| ability have known about the 


oil. 


disclosures at present indicate, I should say that it would have | 


been a more just and dignified thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. To have let it go? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; since it was obvious as to why they were 
here, and what they were doing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And if the Senator were 
other side of the question, would he say so likewise? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am inclined to think I should say so in any 
event concerning this matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This is a diversion, Mr. President. 
I read from the record at page 8056. My recollection is that 
it was I myself who put the original question to Mr. Franklin 
to whether he had any information that he could give to 
the committee concerning activities of anybody in opposition to 
the duty on oil; but I read, from page 8056, an inquiry addressed 
to him by the Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. BLAINE] 
Mr. Fi 
men who have been here 
oil? 
Mr. 
Senator 
nected 


on 


Ss 


. as follows: 


Senator BLAINE. inklin, do you know of independent oil 


last month or two opposing a tariff 


any 
during the 
on 
FRANKLIN. No, sir; 
BLAINE. Do of oil producer or anyone con- 
with oil, either through association, corporation, or otherwise, 


who has been here in Washington opposing a tariff on oil? 


Id 


you 


© not 


know any 


the | the 


| 
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has 


Mr 
here 


FRANKLIN. No; I don't know ny oll producer who been 


opposing it, 

Mr. President, I imagine probably this well-equipped organt- 
zation, With headquarters down in the Maytlower Hotel, with 
their clerks and aides and means as they had to 
inform themselves Mout what was going on, would in all prob 
existence of an opposing organiza 
in the city of Washington if any existed. They told 
us they had no information about the matter at all; they could 
not give us any information that require us to call be 
fore the committee anybody who was engaged in opposition. 

I continue: 

Senator 
proached 
oil? 

Mr. FRANKLIN 
would be 
to 


such othe 


tion here 


would 


BLAINE. Do know 


interested 


you of ny Senator wl 
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ind clandestine, and I still 


here, but I ven't 


fore that the 
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nonare 
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secretive 


that 
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think have reason 
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that 
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the open 
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he‘ 
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who 
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said 


Well, 
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were You asked the representa 


tives? 
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Senator BLAIne. Who 
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made a 
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y es 
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you ju 
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in hearing 


the e¢ 


open 
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man in this, or a real 
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Now 
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Senator figure whether 
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in connection with 
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Senator WaLsn of Montana. To secure the necessary order? 





“Mr. FRANKLIN. To secure it 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Is there any other representative of the 
Gulf interests that you can tell us about? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. No, sir; he is the head of the Gulf interests in Okla- 


homa, Henry MeGraw is, and he 1s a very fine man 

Senator WALSH of Montana. Did they attend the Colorado Springs 
meeting? 

Mr. FRANKLIN, They did not. They had no representative there. 

Senator Caraway. Did the Standard Oi! of any of the States? 

Mr. FRANKLIN, I think the Gulf interests was the only large interest 
that was not in attendance at the Colorado Springs conference. 


Senator WALSH of Montana. Senator BLAIng asked you a little while 


ago about people who were antagonizing you in your efforts to secure | 


a duty on oll, and you bave given us the case of the Gulf. 


information about the activity on the part of any 
organizations or others in opposition to your efforts? 

Mr. FRANKLIN, They have never appeared in the open, 
know. 


Have you 
any of these large 


so I don't 


Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Oklahoma whether, in 
the light of this testimony, he thinks it quite fair to apprise 
the country that the members of this committee, being against 
a duty on oil, prosecuted diligently inquiries into the activities 
of those favoring the duty on oil, but, by reason of their prefer- 
ence in the matter or their views in the matter, did not interro- 
gate the representatives of these three great companies? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Along that line, inasmuch as the Senator 
is a member of the lobby committee, I understand that Mr. 
Carroll was called before the lobby committee to investigate 
the sugar lobby, and I wish to ask the Senator why it was that 
when the lobby committee found that 
the United States Sugar Co. it was not found out how much he 
was paid for that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not tell the Senator. 
efforts of Colonel Carroll seemed quite absurd to the entire com- 


mittee. I do not know how either the Great Northern or the 
United States Sugar was left out. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But you were investigating sugar lob- 
bies? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. You overlooked the only thing that was 


pertinent to the investigation. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think so. I do not think 
so at all. On the contrary, the Cuba company was the head of 
the sugar lobby 


Mr. BROUSSARD. 
the Lakin interest. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Oh, Mr. Lakin was. He gets $54,000— 


He represented the Cuba company, 


and they were paying Lakin $10,000 a year. That is small. 
M BROUSSARD, It seems strange that while you were 
investigating the sugar lobby and you got Mr. Carroll there, 


and he stated he represented the United States Sugar Co., you 
did not find out how much he was getting. 


Mr. Carroll represented | 


The | 
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ington, and we could not find out what he does for anybody to 
earn a dollar of this money—he was prodded and prodded and 
prodded, and the committee quit without knowing what he does 
or how he gets it. 

Mr. PINE. And quit without getting his records? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. We were unable to find that 
Colonel Carroll had done a thing or was able to do a thing. 
Why should we go to his records? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. It ought to be said, in behalf of Colonel Car- 
roll, that he did not attempt to conceal anything. Of course, 
he could not explain why he was in their service, but that he 
was in their service and what he was paid and his entire rela- 
tionship with them he was perfectly willing to state. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. BORAH. He was proud of it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The record shows that Colonel 
Carroll did not try to conceal anything. The record likewise 
shows that he did not tell anything. He promised to fill the 
record with reports and there is not a single report here. I 
suggest to the committee that they make a raid upon the 
colonel’s apartment. It will be interesting if they do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, Mr. President, we all 
understand this insolent insinuation against the committee 
which is repeated now. I resent it. The Senator has been told 
by at least one member of the committee that the committee 
never made a raid on anybody. If he does not care to accept 
my statement about the matter, he is at liberty to disregard it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I was not present 
when the raid was made and naturally 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Again the insinuation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not know what order was 
given to the raider, as I shall denominate him, but I have the 
record here that a raid was made. I will leave the committee 
to offset that record. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. To offset which record? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The record in the public press 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not care to 
prosecute this matter further. The committee is quite content, 
I am sure, with the character of the investigation it has con- 
ducted—at least so far as the oil lobby is concerned. I dare say 
that the heat exhibited by the Senator from Oklahoma arises 
rather from the revelations than from the conduct of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I think in most 
matters suggested so far I am in accord with my colleague on 
the so-called lobby committee who has just spoken. There are 
one or two matters, however, with reference to which I am in 
disagreement. 

Let me suggest that I voted against a tariff on petroleum be- 
cause 1 have firm convictions on that question. I expect, if the 
question comes up again, to vote the same way. 

I always felt myself—though I think I failed to register a 








| protest at the time, and thereby perhaps might have been dere- 





Mr. PINE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana | 
vield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. PINE. Did the committee get the records from Mr. Car- 
roll’s office? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is that? 

Mr. PINE Did the committee send out and get all the 

( is from John H. Carroll's office? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think we did. 

M PINE Why did it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not know just why we did not. 
Wi t into the sugar lobby pretty extensively. I will state 

the committee felt—I am sure the Senator from Indiana 

\ I "soN], who is here, will confirm me—that we went 
nto that to the limit, that it had become tedious and tiresome. 

Mr. PINE. Does the committee now know what Mr. Carroll 
does f the money he receives? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The committee has reported that 

i profound mystery to them why anybody should ever pay 

Colonel Carroll a dollar for anything. Our report is on file to 
hi eff ct. 

Let me remark that Colonel Carroll is an old gentleman, a 
very amiable and agreeable old gentleman, something over 75 


years of age, in feeble health. He is almost blind of one eye. 
He has not tried a lawsuit since he was a youth. He was a 
lobbyist for the Burlington road before the legislature of the 
State of Missouri from a time when the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary. About 1919 he came here to Wash- 





| a tremendous disadvantage. 


lict in my duty—that the statement presented to the committee 
by Mr. Franklin should have been incorporated in the Recorp., 
I think the statement of any witness before that committee 
should be permitted to go in the record. 

In the first place, the proceedings are ex parte from beginning 
to end. Any witness before a subcommittee of the Senate is at 
There are certain rules of evidence 
which throw a safeguard around an American citizen when he 
is in a court of law or equity, but there is no such safeguard to 
protect a witness before a Senate investigating committee. 


| Wherever such a committee is composed completely or partly, 


even, of lawyers, it does seem to me that those members of the 
ber, who back in their respective States and perhaps before the 


| United States Supreme Court are officers of the court, should sce 


that the citizen’s rights are protected in any examination which 
may be conducted. 

My experience in this body throughout the years I have been 
a Member of the Senate has shown that directly the contrary is 
the rule. Rules of evidence might as well never have been 
written or formulated. A witness comes before this investigat- 
ing committee, in this instance composed exclusively of lawyers, 
and no rules of evidence are followed. i 

It has been suggested that a witness should not be permitted 
to incorporate in the record a statement of his side of the case. 
Why? I submit that members of the subcommittee manage to 
get their side of the case before the public, even to the extent 
of lecturing witnesses, and in some cases insulting witnesses 
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with language thoroughly abusive and which would not under 
any circumstances be permitted in a court of law or of equity. 


This, I submit, is all wrong; and where comes the safeguard | 


for the American citizen? If I understand our theory 
government, it differs principally from the old monarchical 
system in this: That public officials, prior to the advent of the 
American Constitution, were responsible to the crown, but ac- 
cording to the philosophy of our Constitution and our Govern- 
ment the American public official is responsible to the American 
citizen, who is the sovereign. Not in a crown rests the sover- 
eignty in this country, but in the citizen who is himself sover- 
eign. Therefore, we are but servants of the people. How 
ridiculous it to summon a sovereign citizen before a com- 
mittee and then for the servant of the citizen deliberately to 
insult the sovereign power of the Republic. 

This, I submit, is wrong 
from Oklahoma, is the safeguard? 
It seems to me only in this body itself. This body, in a sense, 
when it desires to do so, can exercise supreme power. I think 
the Supreme Court has so held. In other words, the Senate, 
acting through a majority, may commit any excess, it may 
commit acts of tyranny, and there is no relief save from the 
body itself. 

* Raids.” 
is common knowledge to every Member here that subcommittees 
of the Senate do send investigators into private offices and even 
into private homes, if they desire to do so, to gather private 
papers, private documents, from the citizen, when there is no 
evidence, indeed, no suspicion of crime, but just to go on what 


is 


we sometimes call in the practice of the law “a fishing expedi- | 


tion,” hoping there may be something found 
record of some individual or some concern. 

What rights, in that situation, has the citizen himself? What 
protection has he? None, Mr. President, save the protection 
which comes through the exercise of a sound discretion by a 
majority of the Members of this body; that is all. The Senate 
should be as much concerned as the courts to see that the con- 
stitutional safeguards of the citizen are always scrupulously 
observed. 

Mr. President, I hold no brief for any lobbyist. I 
brief for anyone connected with the oil lobby on either side. 
I made up my own mind on this question without regard to any 
lobby. Certainly I am not prejudiced in favor of the oil lobby 
that was investigated so recently and about which the Senators 
from Oklahoma complain. That is evidenced quickly and 
eusily by the fact I voted against a tariff on oil and expect to 
do so again. 

But, Mr. President, I say to you, sir, that Senators should 
not forget that they themselves are servants of the people and 
not masters. I say it is an abuse of discretion, in my judgment, 
on the part even of an individual Senator to stand on this floor 
and point out a man in the gallery and denounce him there as 
if he had no right to be there and as if he were but a dog. 

The Senate collectively is all powerful. The 
Senator may not be so to any great degree, but a majority of the 
Senate could destroy the Government if it would. It could 
resort to tyranny such as has destroyed governments in the 
years gone by. I think this discussion on the floor this after- 
noon is well worth while. It seems to me high time that we 
should stop, look, and listen, and that in the future we should 
have some regard for the rights of the sovereign citizen of the 
American Republic. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
Indiana and I wondered if I was in the Senate or whether I 
was down in the courthouse where Doheny is being tried and 
where his defense is a condemnation of the United States Sen- 
ate and its committees. I have not heard anything like the 
expressions of the Senator from Indiana since I read the con- 
demnation of Mr. Hogan, the attorney for Doheny and Fall, in 
denouncing the Senate, in denouncing its committee for going 
into the homes and the offices of Sinclair and Doheny and Fall 
and Stewart and those other thieves and robbers and 
bauchers of public officials. How they denounced us! 
they particularly condemned these “smelling committees,” 


to blacken the 


de- 


these committees that are reaching out trying to get some evi- | 


dence. They caught Fall, they caught Doheny, they caught 
Sinclair, by those means—this ungodly, disreputable organiza- 
tion known as the United States Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; after a while—and it has been con- 
demned from the beginning of any of the disclosures that have 
brought about a disclosure of the facts which were involved in 
the greatest debauchery of public officials that has ever been 
known in the history of the United States. We have been 


; and where, I ask the junior Senator | 
How may it be prevented? | 


I do not know that that is the proper term, but it | 


hold no | 


individual | 


Mr. President, I listened to the Senator from | 


How | 
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condemned down there in court and in the newspapers just as 
the Senator from Indiana now says, because, it is said, we are 
| creeping out trying to get some evidence, trying to get hold of 
some man’s letters and telegrams. It is the same old story 

If I am correctly informed, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG }, who sits in front of me at this moment, deserves 
censure and condemnation because he brought before a subcom 
mittee of the Senate a man who had publicly made a statement 
which subsequent investigation showed was wrong and false, 
and for which he apologized before the committee and took if 
all back. He will reassert it to-morrow, when he will be able 
| to say, “ You are condemned by your own Members. Your own 
Members condemn all this action.” 

Fault has been found from the very beginning with every 
step that was ever taken which resulted in the exposure of the 
steal of Elk Hills, of the steal of the public donrain of the 
United States, of the robbery from the Navy Department of 
the oil wells which we thought we had preserved for a time 
of danger. Every step was criticized. Every single letter that 
was produced was said to have been obtained through the vio- 
lation of some private right, and the men who were engaged in 
the investigation, the men who had hac to take the ridicule and 
the condemnation, have been individually selected for public 
ridicule and denunciation. The Senate as a body and as a whole 
incidentally has come in for most of those denunciations. 

What about this man Franklin? Does anybody 
| the letters and the telegrams are genuine? 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Does anyone at all deny it? 

Mr. PINE. I deny that he signed them. 

Mr. NORRIS. That does not make them not genuine because 
he did not sign them. He has not repudiated a single one of 
them. Letters go out of ury office that I do not sign, but they 
go out under my orders; and that is the way it was with those 
telegrams and those letters. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He said he assumed 
what was done. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a silly thing for grown men to say other- 
| wise in regard to these letters and telegrams. They are undis- 
puted, but the way they were obtained is criticized. Perhaps 
| it was wrong. As far the evidence here adduced shows, 
they were obtained in perfectly legitimate and honorable 
way; but because there has been found in some newspaper 

something to the contrary the committee is condemned. 
| Why, Mr. President, if the sentiments expressed by Senators 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon in regard to investigat- 
ing is going to become the policy of this body, we might just 
as well quit. The next man that conres before a Senate com- 
mittee and tells a lie and makes a misrepresentation or mis- 
statement must, according to the viewpoint of some Senators, 
| be let alone. - We must not inquire into his private opinions. 
We must not pursue him. We will be doing wrong if we do 
that. The sovereign citizen coming before a committee of the 
Senate—— 

Mr. WALSH 
yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. The sovereign citizen at the beginning of these 
| investigations was Mr. Sinclair and was Mr. Doheny, who is on 
| trial to-day for bribing a public official, and all through from 
| the beginning to the end everywhere has come, on the part of 

those who want to clear Sinclair and Doheny, a condemnation 
| of the United States Senate. 

I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am just advised that the fact of 
| the matter is that so far as the papers of the oil lobby are con- 
| cerned they were all brought to the office of Mr. Holland by 
Mr. Franklin or somebody under his direction. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why should we get so technical? Objection 
is made because a Senator read those letters or tele 
grams to the Senate, as it is claimed, before they were actually 
presented to the committee. Does that change the substance 
of them? Is that a denial of their truth if that is done? Is 
there any charge here that those members of the lobby com- 
| mittee have violated a law or have, as a matter of fact, done 
anything wrong in obtaining this evidence which these people 
produced? It is their own evidence against themselves 

A committee of investigation not a court. Every lawyer 
knows that. The rules of evidence which apply in court, where 
a man is on trial or a case is on trial, do not apply to 
mittee of investigation any more than they 
jury investigation, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
as fair as the court? 





deny that 


full responsibility for 


as 


a 


of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 





some of 


is 


n 
do to a grand- 


Should they be any less fair? 


Should not the Senate be just 
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Mr. NORRIS. 
about asked 
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and what has the Senator to say 
Franklin that was unfair? If 
had anything to say, he ought to have said it at the time. 
ir. ROBINSON of Indiana. If the Senator will 
record of the lobby committee, he will find that I did. 
Mr. NORRIS Assuming that the Senator himself was 
right, are going to judge a committee by every technicality? 
Are we going to condemn evidence 
do not agree 
We can not 
t! \ proceed 
Mr. PINE 


Certainly ; 


any question 


we 


with every step a majority of the committee took? 
get half a dozen men to agree on any procedure if 
very long. There will be some disagreement. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
The VICK PRESIDENT Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 
ir. PINE. The committee 
members of his 


Nebraska 


condemned Franklin for what 
organization did and then, as I 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALsn], he 
bound by what a member of his lobby committee 
did here on the floor of the Senate. It seems to me that what 
is good for one should be good for the other. 

Mr. NORKIS. Yes; it is. Sut the Senator in my judgment 
not use the ordinary good sense and judgment which he 
exercises on all other occasions when he says that because a 
member of the committee used evidence here on the 
the Senate that had not yet been read to the committee, there- 
f< the committee is responsible, if a man who is running a 
hig office is likewise responsible for letters and telegrams 
that go out of that office. There is no analogy. We have all 
the facts before us, I think. KNvery man can judge for himself. 
I find no fault with the Senator if he wants to criticize any 
other Senatol 
was read to the committee. 
dence has been read 

1 have listened to 
culture and Forestry 


the 
understand 
fuses to be 


other 


force 


tut the evidence is here, the evi- 
and the Senator had a right to read it. 
testimony before the Committee on Agri- 
many times and I have come right 
the committee to the floor of the Senate and listened to 
who were not members of the committee use text 
something that had happened in evidence that day before the 
committee. They had made speeches on it and nobody thought 
of criticizing them for it. I call to mind very remark- 
able incidents of that kind, one when the Senator who sits 
right by my side, not a member of the committee, made one of 
quent speeches the same day the evidence was developed 
in the committee, and did it before the committee reported, and 
before the committee had taken any action. Nobody criticized 
him. Everybody knew that he was within his rights when he 
did it and that he had a right to do it. 

Any other Member of the Senate could have made the same 
speech the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] made if he 
had heard the evidence and seen the telegrams. 
of them to do it. I would not have felt that I was out of 
place if I had made the sume speech and read the telegrams. 

think it wus wrong. 


I do not 
that it was wrong. 


Sen- 


ators as a 


some 


his elk 


Some 


Every man has the right to believe that it 
The Senators from Oklahoma, in what I believe to 
narrow-minded view they take of this matter, have a 
right to believe it was wrong and to say so. 
criticizes them for doing so, but it does not follow that every- 
body must believe as they believe. It does not follow that 
everybody who does not agree with them must be condemned. 

The junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] started 
out by announcing that 
th ; Sel al 
to interrupt him. I left the Chamber. I did not know he was 
going to say anything about me, but I was informed afterwards 
that he did. I concede his right to say, “I shall not be inter- 
rupted.” and I am not one of the Senators who would violate 
the rule in that respect. I listened to him quote a speech 
that I had made. I have made lots of foolish speeches, but 
that was a speech of which I am proud, and I was delighted to 
have the Senator read from it. 

I told the truth. I did not know why he was reading it, but 
he was reading it when I came in. I do not know what his idea 
was; I could not ask him without being discourteous and vio- 
lating a rule of the Senate, because he had said he did not want 
to be interrupted. 

Mr. BLAINE and Mr. CARAWAY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] met 
the issues that have been raised by the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas]. I will not retrace the steps taken 
by the Senator from Montana except to emphasize one or two 
points, 


wis wron 
he the 
perfect 


else 
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read the | 


re- | 
floor of | 


knew about the 


because he read evidence to the Senate before it | 





from | 


I have known | 





he was going to criticize Members of | 
te and then announcing that no one should be permitted | 
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The senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Prne] made a decla- 
ration to the effect that Mr. Franklin knew nothing about the 
telegram which stated it was costing his headquarters from 
$1,200 to $1,500 daily. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 


| yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 
that is produced because we | 


Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 
Mr. PINE. I think the Senator from Wisconsin is mistaken 
about my having said that. I said that a telegram was sent 


| out soliciting money, and I think I said that Mr. Franklin did 


not sign it. 
Mr. BLAINE. 
asked: 


You sent that telegram, Mr. Franklin? 
That is the telegram dated February 15, 1930, in which it 


was stated that the headquarters was costing from $1,200 to 
$1,500 daily. The question was asked: 


You sent that telegram, Mr. Franklin? 
Mr. Franklin replied: 

Yes, 
of 


Mr. President, on page 8011 the question was 


sir; I sent that. 


course, Franklin knew about those telegrams, and he 
letters; he knew the entire scheme that was 
set afoot when these newly made millionaires came to Wash- 
ington to “put over” a tariff on oil. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. PINE. Does the Senator now 
cost of the headquarters was? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is more important to know 
that Mr. Franklin came to town with a scheme to trade the 


know what the actual 


| votes of Senators for sugar for votes for oil. 


Mr. PINE. Will the Senator answer my question? 

Mr. BLAINE. Ah, Mr. President, the cost to the American 
people when that deal is consummated, if it shall be consum- 
mated, will be so great that the amounts that have been spent 
by all lobbyists in this city will sink into insignificance. 

Mr. PINE. Will the Senator answer my question? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 


| |Mr. WaLsH] has answered the question, and the only purpose 


the Senator from Oklahoma can have in asking the question 
again is to attempt to becloud the issue with respect to this 
trade of votes for oil for votes for sugar. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 


Mr. PINE. Will the facts becloud the issue? I asked the 


: | Senator if he knew whi » ‘ts were with respect to the 
But let us assume for the moment | Senator if he knew what the facts were witl I 


expenditure of money, the cost of the headquarters? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have the record 


| before me with respect to that matter, and if the Senator from 


No one Wisconsin will pardon me I shall be glad to put it in. 


Mr. BLAINE. I will be glad to have the Senator from 


| Montana do so. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. We endeavored to ascertain the ex- 
penses of the main office of this organization in Ardmore, Okla. 
We did not find out what their expenses there were, but this 
testimony was given to the committee: 


Senator Caraway. How much was raised for the expense of your 
office here, Mr. Franklin? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Well sir, I can not answer that definitely, but I 
would be very glad to send you a certified statement from the office at 
Ardmore, because the money that is coming has largely been sent in 
since we have left Oklahoma. I would judge that we have raised 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $50,000. 

Senator Caraway. Has that much been expended here in the office? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. No, sir. 

Senator Caraway. What are your daily expenses? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Oh, they will probably average $200 a day. 
includes our hotel bill and the food we eat. 

Senator CARAWAY. Does that include any entertainment expenses? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Well, we have had no entertaining expense, except, I 
think, we gave a little dinner to the Oklahoma Congressmen, our own 
folks. 


That is the state of the record on the matter, 
$50,000 for their operations. 

Mr. PINE. But the evidence is that their expenses were from 
$200 to $300 a day. 


That 


They raised 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
wus $200 a (uy. 

Mr. PINE. Is there not evidence to the effect that that was 
practically the only expense they had? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not at all; because we saw an 
enormous bill for telegrams, running at one time, my recollec- 
tion is, to $300, or something like that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the examination of Mr. Frank- 


The evidence is that their hotel bill 


lin discloses beyond any doubt whatever that when he arrived | 


on the scene the scheme was put on foot to trade votes for sugar 
and votes for oil. I am not going to repeat the testimony which 
I presented on the floor of the Senate before the vote on the oil 
amendment was taken in Committee of the Whole, but I 
want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], with all his 
charges, with all his insinuations, in not one single breath did 


as 


he dispute or attempt to deny that a trade was in process on | 


oil and sugar. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BLAINE. I decline to yield to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma, because he was so very emphatic during the delivery 
of his remarks that he would not yield, and he has delivered a 
very lengthy address, which was well prepared, completely writ- 
ten out, and he read it well. I am not criticizing him for that, 
but I am saying now that in the course of those remarks he 
made his petty criticism of the committee and the manner in 
which it conducted the investigation; he raised the question as 
to the truth and veracity of my statement that from twelve to 
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| 


| 


fifteen hundred dollars a day were expended by the oil organi- | 


zation; he referred to other trivial matters, but not one single 
denial came from him of the only important question in this 
whole debate, and that is the proposed trade in votes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator 
consin yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I will yield 
speech. 

Mr. WATSON. I am going to ask the question. The Senator 
has emphatically stated that trades were made. Of course. I 
saw a statement in the newspapers about trades, and all that 
sort of thing, but does the Senator know the name of 
Senator who traded a vote for oil for a vote for sugar? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator evidently did not 
listen to my remarks very closely on Friday, the last day of 
February, and he evidently does not understand my remarks 
to-day. I said that when Mr. Franklin came to the city of 
Washington he set on foot a plan, a scheme, for a trade of oil 
votes for sugar votes. Whether or not that plain is going to be 
carried out and consummated will be determined by the final 
roll call. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes, indeed, Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Let me ask the Senator this question: Does 
the Senator know of any Senator who agreed to swap his vote 
in consummation of a deal of that kind? Both Oklahoma Sena- 
tors have denied it emphatically. . 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me say to the Senator that those Sena- 
tors, if there are such, who have entered into such a deal 
did not take me into their confidence at the time they made 
the exchange. 

Mr. WATSON. Then, what right has 
that the Senator who now votes for a 
traded off by somebody; that Mr. 
when he came here? 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me say that Mr. Franklin said so. 

Mr. WATSON. Did Mr. Franklin say that every man who 
voted for oil agreed to swap his vote for a vote for sugar or 
lumber or steel? 

Mr. BLAINE. No; he did not say anything of the kind. 

Mr. WATSON. I thought not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator from Wisconsin 
permit an interruption from me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The information which the com- 
mittee has on the subject in brief is given in the record. I 
read from the record, at page 7914, and, if the Senator will 
pardon me, the introductory part is somewhat lengthy, but the 
subsequent testimony would not be understood without it: 


Mr. John T. Adams telegraphed Mr. Franklin: 
“ Bonfils, editor Denver Post, tells me he heartily favors it— 


from Wis 


for a question, but not 


any 


No; now 


the Senator to say 
tariff on oil has been 
Franklin traded him off 


| right 


| date of February 


Does the Senator from Wisconsin 


for aj} 
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That is, the duty— 
“ He 
Other 
efforts by any means. 


has wired WATERMAN. 


close 


Mayor Denver has wired both 
have wired We 
attend you. Continued 

“Joun T 


Senators, 
friends Senators 


Any 


also have not ceased 


success regards 
ADAMS 
You can not tell u@anything more 
lawyer in Denver, Colo.? 
Mr. FRANKLIN. Yes; I can 
the Colorado Supreme Court 
that I 
which 


about Mr. Adams except he is a 


judges of 
Senator, 


tell you that he is one of the 
I would like to further explain 
out in the 
the last 
together for 


conference 


have a home 
elected 
cabin and 


Colorado 


summer 
Judge Adams was 
has visited me at my 
Last summer after the 
a week with me 
Senator Watusu of 
were still fishing, Mr 
Mr, FRANKLIN. He 
ter from Colorado's 
and others 


posits of Colorado 


disfrict 
five 


Colorado 
that 
fish 


in from 
he 


trour. 


and for years 


we rainbow 


he came there and spent 


Montana. 
Franklin 
became very 
standpoint, 
to Debeck, Colo., to look 
where the Colorado Bureau of 
and measurement there were 
oil in that We 
and made oil from the shales on that occasion. 
in the matter the of 
sources Colorado's oil shales be developed the 
oil imported from South America, he is much inter- 
ested in this in behalf of Colorado as I am in behalf of Oklahoma 

Senator WALsuH of Montana. Do you know how successful the efforts 
were to bring Purrprs and WATERMAN into line? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Well, I 
tariff on oil. I could not guarantee them at 
to change t! 


It looks from the telegram that you 


in this 


he 


interested 
much that 


much tariff 

accompanied 
the oil-shale 
Mines said that 
80,000,000,000 


mat 
so 80 The 
ce » 
atter 
of re 
Debeck 


Adams's interest 


several over 


survey barrels 
coverable one deposit started up a at 


Judge 
developing 


retort 


is from standpoint Colorado's re 


can never as long 


is and just 


as 


have understood that 


all, 


they would be for a 
and | know they have a 
minds 

Senator WALSH of Montana. 


elt 


Another telegram from Mr. Adams, under 


WIrRT FRANKLIN, 

Hotel, Washington, D. C 

WATERMAN much interested in your proposition, but 
He wires that Oklahoma Senators 


which Colorado and West 


Vantower 
his support not 
value 


interested. 


absolutely assured 
of tariff 
Follow this up 


should see 


sugar in are vitally 


Joun T. ADAMS 
Do you know whether the Oklahoma Senators did become able to see 


| the value of the sugar tariff? 








Mr. FRANKLIN. Well, sir, I talked to them 
them see the value of a sugar tariff. 
them see it 

Senator 


it I 
I did everything I 

I don't know whether they 
Watsu of Montana 


about tried to make 
could to make 
not 


Adams 


have seen it or 


Another telegram from to Win- 


bourne : 

MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
Washington, D. O. 

recognizing importance of 

Believe if do he will 

Use our names, if desired. 


Must 
WATERMAN’S 


stress 


of all 
about 


necessity your 


sugar 


people 
tariff. 
Soe WATERMAN. 


suggestion you 
become aggressively active. 
Wire progress. 

ADAMS AND WINBOURN. 

Do you know whether WATERMAN did become aggressively active? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. No; I net. I did Mr. 
after getting that telegram. 

Senator WaLsu of Montana. This telegram from you states—it is a 
telegram to John T 
“JoHN T. ADAMS, 

“ State Capitol, Denver, Colo.: 

“Yours received. Saw WaTeERMAN yesterday and again to-day, and 
believe have matters satisfactorily arranged here for of both 
Pures and WATERMAN for oil tariff, but nevertheless that all 
support possible given them from Colorado. Secured 2 votes for 
his cause, which will help Colorado.” 

Where did you get those two votes? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. I talked to the Oklahoma Senators about it 

Senator WALSH of Montana. And they had agreed to vote 

Mr. FRANKLIN. They said they would support 
is, they would support it up to a limit. 
beyond a certain limit. 


do see WATERMAN, though, 


Adams: 


support 
suggest 


be 


for - 
sir. That 
would not go 


sugar ; 


They 


yes, 


certain 


Senator WatsH of Montana. Do you know how they did vote on the 
sugar tariff before? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. No, sir; I don't believe I do. 

Senator WaLsu of Montana. Who is Earl Callaway? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. He is one of our delegation—a 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Senator WatsH of Montana, 
ary 14, 1930: 
“D, R. Meyer, 

“Amarillo, Ter.: 

“It is very essential that we have good man here from Colorado to 
stay until fight is over. 
tariff. 


Texas oil man from 


I have a telegram under date of Febru- 


Neither Senator from Colorado will support 
Can’t we bring some pressure to bear?” 
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Mr. FRANKLIN 

nator WaLsu 

, of date I 
ruary 21 

Mr. | 

telegram 


Who is that from? 
Montana. This is 
ebruary 14. Your telegram, 
By that time they had sig 
ANKLIN, Well, I do 


from Earl Callaway to D. R. 


however, is under date 


, 


not know anything his Callaway 


That is the information there is in the record, in answer to the 


addressed to 

Mr. PHIPPS. 

Mr. BLAINE 
a statement in this connection, I prefer that he make it in his 
own time. 

Mr. PHIPPS. But 
that he has yielded to the Senator from Montana to read into 
the Recorp statements which I should be permitted to answer 
at this moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
from Colorado ought 


inquiry the Senator from Wisconsin. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 


Mr. President, I think the Senator 
to be permitted to do so; 


to the Senator from Wisconsin to allow the Senator from Colo- 
rado to make any statement he cares to make. 
Il am always very brief and to the point in my 


Mr. PHIPPS. 
remarks. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President- 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator refuses to yield, I will speak in 
my own time, 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator desires to discuss the tele- 
gram, as it has reference to himself, I will yield to him at this 
time if I do not thereby yield the floor. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator lose the floor 
if he permits me to make a short statement in response to what 
has been read into the Recorp? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
Senator would not, the first time. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, Mr. Winbourn is attorney general of Colorado. 
I understand that he was in Washington perhaps for several 
days. As far as I know, he did not call at my office. I did not 
see him. 


Chair would hold that 


I had a telegram from Hon. John 
reference to 
the duty. I 
proud of it. 
be of aid to my State, just as I 
essential. 


a duty on oil. I 
am a 


replied that 
protectionist, always 


I was favorable to 
have been, and am 


the products of Colorado. 

I believe I had a 
though I am not certain. I believe I did have. 
grams or letters from several people, because our State is pro- 
ducing oil. There was nothing out of the ordinary in any of 
these communications that I have received with reference to a 
tariff on oil or a tariff on anything else; and the question of 
trade never entered my head. 

I have talked to Senators here in the interest of sugar. I 
tried to state to them our situation. I have talked to 
of them as to our situation with regard to the depressed price 


of silver, but never with any thought in my own mind that I | 


should be asked to make a trade, or to consider favorably the 
products of other States by reason of securing support for prod- 
ucts of my own State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I appreciate the Senator’s position; and 
that is the thing that I have most condemned about lobbyists. 
They have not hesitated to use anybody’s name and suggest 
any kind of an arrangement as if it had been carried out. No- 
body’s reputation is safe as long as people believe they can 
come here and finance a campaign and get results by it. They 
are not respecters of anybody’s reputation. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DALE] was tremendously outraged at a statement 
one of them made about him, and I do not blame him. 

I understand that there has been some criticism of the com- 
mittee. I was not here. I am not defending my own manner- 
isms. I think possibly I said more of the unkind things than 
anybody else. I assume entire responsibility for them, here or 
anywhere else. If anybody does not like them, I am not asking 
any immunity from them. I said to the Senator from Okla- 
homa what I thought about his statement. He is at liberty to 
repeat it; and I have this to say about it: 

1 have regretted that it was necessary that people’s names 
should be dragged into this matter, What I wanted to do 
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| Ought to have. 


| from Arkansas is addressing his remarks to me. 
If the Senator from Colorado desires to make | 


I appeal to the Senator, for the reason | 


and I appeal | é , 
| in money as an employee to advocate anything he is asked to 


| ator. 


the | 





I believe that a duty on oil is essential, and would 

believe a duty on sugar is | 
No one ever approached me with the slightest intima- | 
tion that if I would favorably consider a duty on any particular | 
product, he in turn would be inclined to favor a duty on some of | 


telegram from the mayor of Denver, al- 
I had tele- 
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Men who are perfectly willing 
money with somebody else’s 


was to make lobbying odious. 
to get together and put their 


|} money and try to control government, whether it is legislative 
ir purpose to vote? | 


or executive, are devoid of the fine sense of honor that 
There is no difference between the man who 
comes here with his money and wants to buy legislation, 
whether he does it or not, and Sinclair or Doheny—not a bit. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I do not know that the Senator 
I hope not, 


men 


because I have not said 
Mr. CARAWAY. I just wanted to say that in behalf of the 
committee. I said I sympathized with the Senator’s position. 
Mr. PHIPPS. I am in agreement with the Senator as to 


| going beyond what is right and fair in trying to secure con- 
| sideration, through the tariff, of different articles of produce; 


but I think I can distinguish between the man who is a pro- 


| ducer or a dealer, who comes here to make his own statement, 


and the man who sits here and makes a profession of taking 


advocate, 


Mr. CARAWAY. SocanlI. The right of petition is guaran- 


| teed, and everybody recognizes it, and everybody is glad it 


exists. 
In many respects, I approve the methods of the oil people. I 
did not approve a statement that they were investigating some 


| Senator to find out if he did not have an investment in Stand- 
|} ard Oil, in order to put a blackmailing clamp on him. 


I did 
not approve the method of wanting to trade. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Pardon me; I was not criticizing the Sen- 
I said to the committee, and I said to Mr. Franklin, 
“T appreciate your right, and I admire the way you have come 
yourself to speak for yourself”; but some other matters I did 
not approve. I did not approve the idea of wanting to trade. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, as far as I recall, no member 
of the Oklahoma delegation called on me directly or sent word 
to me indirectly; but I think I could distinguish between that 


| committee coming here to state their own case and people who 
| . : 

| are regularly employed for the purpose of trying to influence 
T. Adams, a judge of our | 
Superior Court of Colorado, inquiring as to my attitude with | 


legislation, 
Mr. CARAWAY. 
approve the very 


Oh, I can, too; but the Senator does not 
system that was involved in those tele- 


| grams 


Mr. PHIPPS. Absolutely not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Auctioning the Senator 
knowledge. It is absolutely reprehensible. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If they tried to, it did not reach me. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. They reached the Senator's feelings very 
strongly. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
Recorp. 

Mr. WALSH 

Mr. BLAINE. 

Mr. WALSH 
by the Senator 
from Arkansas 


off without his 


Oh, I am merely putting my answer in the 


of Montana. Mr. President—— 

I yield to the Senator from Montana. 
of Montana. In line with the statement made 
from Colorado and that made by the Senator 
thut these lobbyists are continually misrepre- 


| senting the situation, I want to read from the record here. I 
some | 


read before this telegram under date of February 14. Now, 
note the date—February 14, 1930. This is from the offices of 
Mr. Franklin, here in the city, to D. R. Meyer, Amarillo, Tex.: 


It is very essential that we have good man here from Colorado to 
stay until fight is over. Neither Senator from Colorado will support 
tariff. 

That is, the tariff on oil. 

Can't we bring some pressure to bear? 


That is the 14th. 

Mr. PHIPPS. What is the date of that telegram, please? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. February 14. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Now, I read on page 7919: 


Senator WALSH of Montana. Pardon me, Mr. Franklin. You did, 
however, two days later, send the telegram to which your attention 
has just been called from Mr. Callaway to Mr. Meyer is dated February 
14. I now call your attention to your telegram to Judge Adams, of 
date February 16, 1930, as follows: 

“Justice Joun T. ADAMS, 
“ Supreme Court Chambers, Denver, Colo.: 

“We have large delegation from all oil-producing States, arrived 
here February 3, and presented to Congress necessity for tariff. Have 
made headway and believe have excellent chance of securing inclusion 
oil tariff in pending bill before Senate. Attorney General Winbourn 
was here first week, but apparently unable to secure support Colorado 
Senators.” 
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That is the 16th. On the same date there is a telegram from 
Mr. Franklin to Mr. Winbourn: 


Wasuineron, D. C., February 6, 195 
General WINBOURN, 

State Capitol, Denver: 
Have Justice John T. Adams to 


Coloradians as possible to urge your Senators to give 


Attorney 


wired secure as Many prominent 


us support Suz 
gest you confer with him without delay and you two together work out 
your Senators’ adherence to oil tariff without delay 
Iiave progressed steadily, gaining new strength every day, and believe 
will win fight before Senate. We must of States 


benefited, 


plan to secure 


have support to be 
Wirt FRANKLIN, 
Mayflower Hotel 
Do did 
plan? 

Mr. FRANKLIN 
have read it app 
in the matter in 
States generally 


you know whether these two gentlemen work out 


Well, from 
that they 
interest of 


the succeeding telegrams there which 
together and did what they conld 


own State as well as the United 


you 
irs got 


the their 


And the vote, as taken on February 28, 1930, shows that the | 


two Senutors from Colorado voted for the duty on oil. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Of course we voted for it. We never thought 
of doing anything else. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


7922 of the record, as follows: 


The closing story is told at page 
Wirt FRANKLIN, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Court hearing oral argument to-day, but attorney general and I 
discussed your project this afternoon and are in full accord. Are con- 
sidering best line of immediat When 
do you leave? You could help materially. 
Regards. 


action and will advise you later. 
Can you return via Denver? 


Were you later advised as to what was considered by them to be the 
best line of action to bring the two Senators from Colorado into line? 


Mr. FRANKLIN. No, sir; except it might have referred to the sugges- | 


tion to help Colorado get on the sugar tariff, too, 
I could interpret that. 


That is the only way 


Mr. Franklin's idea about the matter is very clearly set out 


in his statement of what he thought was the best way to reach | 


that result. Here is his testimony: 


Senator Caraway. There has been no suggestion that groups get to 
gether and trade—you vote for my proposition and I will vote for yours? 


Mr. FRANKLIN. Oh, 
Senator Caraway. Has it been made in your office? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Well, I don’t know that you would call it trading. 
Senator Caraway. Well, we both know what trading is, you know. 
Mr. FRANKLIN 


yes I have heard that suggestion. 


Well, there has been a suggestion that perhaps if Sena- 


. . a | 
tors wanted one item on the tariff list protected, it might help to unite 


forces. I have heard that. I have understood all my life that that is 
the way a tariff bill was made. 


Mr. WATERMAN, 
me a moment? I just want to make a brief statement. 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I do not care to interrupt the Senator at 
this time, but in my own time I shall have something to say 
about the matters which appeared to be developed on the face 
of this record. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin for yielding to me. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I understand the junior Sena- 
tor from Kansas took exception to the fact that I made some 
remarks in the Senate before the vote on oil was taken, and as 
a basis for those remarks used the material which had been 
produced before the committee investigating the subject of 
lobbying. 

The material I used on 
introduced in evidence or 
mittee, in its possession, 
tarily by Mr. Franklin, 

Those who would criticize because I chose at that time to drag 
these ugly facts out into the open I assume would have had the 
committee take the testimony and put it under lock and key 
until the vote wus taken. The information that was divulged 
before the committee, and which I, in turn, presented to the 
Senate of the United States, in my own right, as a Member of 
this body, was information valuable then, not after the vote 
was taken. 

I presume, 


either 
the com- 


was material 
was before 


occasion 


that 


that 
material 


from his rather keen criticism, that the junior 


Senator from Kansas would have much preferred to have had | 


that testimony stated a week after the vote Was taken. 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 
Mr. ALLEN.- I think I had better make a little clearer to 
the Senator what I meant, if he will permit. 


some | 


| again 


| wrong standard; I think it is a bad standard. If 
| proposed to have this testimony suppressed, such conduct would 


| tion that he can 


and delivered to the committee volun- 


| they are the confused remarks of a witness who 
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My) 


in the hope of 


objection was to the fact that you subpanaed this man 
getting some half truths uspicious 
and that, having gotten them, you hurried over 
re with a pettifogging presentation of some material which 
was not convincing, but which you seught to make convincing by 


inets 


or some 
roeumstances, 
) 


misleading andgmisrepresenting. 

Mr. bLAINE. Mr. President, 1 understood the tor very 
well. He has not enlightened me one bit by his recent remarks. 
I did not subpeena Mr. Franklin. The trouble with the Senator 
from Kansas is that he takes himself too seriously. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BLAINE. He would like to set 
of what other Senators should do. 

Now, Mr. President, I do ask the Senator not to interrupt me 
with a speech. I will yield for ua 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well 

Mr. BLAINE. He chooses to 
example of exemplary conduct. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do think I can help some—— 

Mr. BLAINE. If a Senator 
sibility, but 1 decline to accept 


sen 


the Senator from Wisconsin 


himself up as the judge 


question 


make himself a great shining 


so chooses, that 
his standard, I 


is his respon 
think it is a 
the Senator 


be nothing short of betrayal of 
what the Senator means—— 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 
Mr. BLAINE. Does he mean that a Senator who had that in- 
formation should have suppressed it until it was too late? 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have been asked 
Mr. BLAINE. If that is what he means, Mr. President, that 
is not a standard that should be set as an example for legislators 


our Government If that is 


| in this country. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, does the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. For a question. 

Mr. ALLEN. But the Senator bas asked me four 
Does he yield for me to answer? 

Mr. BLAINE. No; I have not asked the 
not answer in his own time. 

Mr. ALLEN. The—— 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I decline to yield. The Sena- 
tor will have full opportunity to reply when I get through. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the information contained in 
my remarks was material information to which the Senate of 
the United States was entitled before the vote on oil was taken. 
I make no apology for having dragged out these ugly facts onto 
the floor of the Senate before it was too late. The time to 
act was before the vote was taken. If that be pettifogging, 
then the Senator from Kansas may make the most of it. 

Oh, what a delightful situation it would been if 


questions, 


Senator any ques- 


have this 


| committee, investigating lobbying, had taken the testimony, per- 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield to | 


mitted the reporter to transcribe it, had filed that testimony 
uway, and then, at some time in the future, had it printed, long 
after it could serve any useful purpose. That is what the Sen 
ator from Kansas, if I understand his proposition, in his criti- 
cism of the Senator from Wisconsin, would have liked to have 
had done. 

Mr. ALLEN. 

The PRESIDING 
Does the Senator 
Kansas? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ALLEN. This is merely to clear up a misapprehension 
in the Senator’s mind. My contention is that you had no facts, 
that you brought no facts here, that you came here with a lot 
of half truths and insinuations with the purpose of casting re 
flection which was not justified. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas just 
listened a few moments ago to the reading of the record by the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsi]. Is the Senator 
from Kansas deaf? Can he not understand plain language? 
Does he not understand the que that were asked and the 
answers made? The Senator from Montana just read the ques 
tions and the answers thereto, and those questions and answers 
had been made before I my remarks 
some time ago. 

Does the Senator 
were pettifogging? 


Mr. ALLEN. 


Mr. President— 
OFFICER (Mr. 


from Wisconsin 


Watcorr in 
yield to the 


the chair). 
Senator from 


Stions 


made upon this question 
claim that those questions and 
I placed those facts before the 
I claim that they significant. I 


answers 
Senate. 
claim 
in the 
proper state of mental composure to realize what he said, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I decline to yield for any such 
flimsy excuses as the Senator from Kansas is attempting to 
offer. 


are not 


was not 
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Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. BLAINE. 

Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Kansas has stated for the 
third time that when I brought these facts to the Senate it 
was pettifogging, insinuating that those facts were not 
even before the committee, when the Senator from Kansas knew, 
or ought to have known, that the facts as read from the record 
by the senior Senator from Montana came from testimony under 
oath before the committee in the forenoon of the day on which 
we voted on the question of a tariff rate on oil. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that Franklin would not appreciate 
the Senator's defense of him, because Franklin is a man of great 
ability. I understand he was a lawyer of some distinction, and 
then become an oil producer, and I think he is one of the ablest 
men I ever saw. But the telegrams came from the attorney 
general and a member of the Supreme Court of Colorado. They 
were not confused. They were introduced before the committee. 
Of course, it is the Senator from Kansas who has gotten 
confused. 


Mr. BLAINE. 


The man was under duress every moment. 
I decline to yield. 
Very well. 


even 


No; but when oil—the magic word—becomes 
of interest you may expect confusion of mind, and sometimes 
of purpose. So I am not blaming the Senator from Kansas for 
his failure to understand this situation. He can not help it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield—— 

Mr. BLAINE. I am sorry for the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was going to say that the Senator from 
Kansas actually has painted a mental picture of himself, and 
I hope the Senator will say nothing more about it. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think I will follow the Senator’s advice. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit me to state what it 
seems to me is perfectly plain some Senators think the lobby 
committee ought to have done? They should have asked Mr. 
Franklin to come before the committee, and then they should 
have said, in substance, “ Now, Mr. Franklin, we are investi- 
gating the oil lobby. We would like to have your telegrams 
and your letters and your statement, but you are under no com- 
pulsion to give them if you do not want to. We invite you to 


give us this evidence, but if you would not like to give it to us, 


you are ex¢ used.” 
Mr. BLAINE. 
that the 
I have stated, in my own right, as a Member of this body, upon 
the records and facts that were before the committee of which 
[amamember. I do not withdraw one single word I expressed 
on the former occasion. I do not qualify a single statement. 


What I said then was true, what I said then was a part of the | 


record of the committee. I stand upon that to-day. The Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma was unable successfully to challenge a single 
statement of fact. 

Mr. President, I have here two telegrams, one from the 
speaker of the House of Representatives and the other from the 


ecretary of the Senate of the State of Texas, in reply to tele- | 
Texas | 


grams which I sent to them asking whether or not the 
Legislature had passed or approved any memorial favoring a 
tariff on oil. I ask that the two telegrams be read at the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will read, as requested. 
The telegrams were read, as follows: 


Without objection, the clerk 


AusTIN, Tex., March 5, 1930. 
Ilion. JOHN J. BLAINE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Vote on oil tariff memorial in senate, yeas 8, nays 15. 


in committee. 


No record vote 
Bos Barker, Secretary. 


AvusTIN, Tex., March 5, 1930. 
Joun J. BLAtnp, 


United States Senate; 
Simple resolution relating to tariff on oil 
federal relations by vote of 5 to 1. 


killed in committee on 
It never reached floor of assembly. 
W. 8. Barron, 


Speaker House of Representatives, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, at the request 
of the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], I desire to 
offer for the Recorp an important and impressive table showing 
the cost to the American people of a tariff tax of $1 a barrel 
upon oil, if effective. The table shows that the total cost to 
the American public would be $900,000,000. The table also 
shows how much of that cost would be allotted to each of the 
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Mr. President, in conclusion, I want to state | 


remarks I made on the occasion heretofore 3 | 
irks Ir f ) ) fore I made, as | ‘asiieehoes 


| Wisconsin 
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several States. As I said, I am offering this in behalf of the 
Senator from Maryland [Myr. Typrnes], who is temporarily 
detained from the Chamber at this time. This table shows that 
this tax, if effective, will cost the people of Massachusetts 
$34,668,000 and of Maryland $13,040,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it 
ordered. ; 

The table referred to follows. 


The consumption of oil in 1928 was about 900,000,000 barrels. A tax 
of $1 a barrel, if effective, would cost the American people about 
$900,000,000 per year. The following table shows the cost by States 
in round numbers: 


I ise tanictitealaadiaces tisiakailteapeaneigiia we iediiciaiasateanttieeieaps naan tea ace $21, 132, 000 
Arizona 3, 006, 000 
Arkansas_- 15, 700, 000 
California 30, 834, 000 
Colorado &, 451, 000 
Counecticut 12, 420, 000 
Delaware___- ‘ 2, 009, 000 
District of Columbia 3, O56 
Florida 

Georgia 

I ctcrnianice 


is so 


Kansas__ 

Kentucky 

Louisiana__ 

Maine____- 

Maryland_-_ ‘ a 
III cin pesnsscasnsictestleenedpntcis ustiinenicheegeib th bnctaitis olivate intieiatasd deiinpaitabisantand 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


16, 180, 000 
6, 910, 000 
13, 040, 000 
234, 66S, 000 
33, 012, 000 
r 3, 000 
16, 110, 000 
30, 630, 000 
4, 930, 000 
11, 664, 000 
Nevada 690, 000 
New Hampshire_ ; 3, 980, 000 
New Jersey _._ ~~ 28, 395, 000 
New Mexico ___ 3, 240, 000 
New York 93, 465, 000 
North Carolina 23, 031, 000 
North Dakota 5, 910, 000 
Ohio 31, 000 
Oklahoma , 000 
Oregon , 000 
Pennsylvania , 000 
Rhode Island__...... a a alle iaacistnicistiamantien 10, 000 
South Carolina. ~~ , 000 
South Dakots . 000 
Tennessee_ 3, 000 
57, OOO 
, 000 

s, OOO 
41, 000 
, 000 

, 000 
8, 000 
Wyoming , 000 


Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, when this storm first 
broke, when the tariff on oil was first considered, if happened 
that I was not in the Chamber. I ascertained what took place 
by reading the Recorp a day or two thereafter, when the speech 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLarInge] was printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp of a subsequent date. 

I personally know Judge Adams, of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Colorado, and have known him for many years. I will 
vouch for him as a reputable citizen and a reputable judge. He 
was reputable enough to be elected by the people of my State to 
the high position which he holds with distinction, Mr. Win- 
bourn, to whom reference is made, was elected two years ago 
as the attorney general of the State of Colorado. He is also a 
reputable citizen, a reputable lawyer, and a reputable official of 
that State. 

I have always understood that Judge Adams was somewhat 
interested in the oil question because it was believed that in the 
San Luis Valley, where he had lived for many years, the under- 
lying strata contains much oil. He may be financially interested 
in it; I do not know personally. 

It was urged to-day that Mr. Winbourn was here in Wash- 
ington. I did not see him. I was not in the city of Washington 
at any time while he was present here, so I did not confer with 
him about this or any other subject whatever. I never have 
conferred with Judge Adams with reference to the situation. 

I frankly say that I never was opposed to a tariff upon oil, 
and I have never expressed myself as opposed to it. I had 
nothing to trade. Nobody offered to trade with me for some- 
thing that I did not have nor for that which I did have. 

Mr. Franklin, whose name has been bandied about here, so far 
as I know, is a reputable gentleman. I know that he is a man 
of ability and of experience, because I have discovered it from 
my conversations with him. He was here seeking votes to sup- 
port a tariff upon oil. He was frank enough to tell me that that 
was his purpose. He talked about the question; he talked about 
the advisability of having a tariff upon oil and its probable 


Vermont 
TE ia cncn nanccnocnenabagipeatniigreetaliiantinies ' 


West Virginia 
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oil, Nothing objectionable ever escaped the lips of Mr. Franklin 
in my presence. 


I have never talked with the junior Senator from Oklahoma | 


{Mr. THomAsS] about the question. I did briefly talk with the 
Senator from Okluhoma |Mr. Pine] at one time for a 
few moments just before the first vote was taken upon the mat- 
ter. There was nothing developed in that conversation which 


senior 


was discreditable to him, and I did not suppose there was any- | 


thing developed that was discreditable to me as a Senator. 


I have stated upon the floor of the Senate, and I have stated | 


in the presence of Senators elsewhere that, by the eternal, I will 
not vote for a tariff upon the products of another State if the 
Senators from that State vote against protecting the industries 
of my State, and | stand upon that platform. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I listened to the reading of the telegrams from 
Judge Adams. I take it that he knew that the Colorado Sena 
tors believe in a protective tariff. I do not know what his 
opinion was about the position of the Senators from Oklahoma, 
but I have been trying to see whether the interpretation which 
has been placed upon those telegrams can be justified, that 
Judge Adams is urging that a trade be entered into. I do not 
see that that is the only interpretation that could be placed 
upon a telegram of that kind. If I were wiring to some repre- 
sentative in the Senate on a matter of interest to me and if I 
knew that there were other States interested in a protective 


tariff on a different article, and if I should say, “ Here are | 


people interested in protecting articles in their own States,” I 
can not see that it carries with it something sordid on the basis 
of a bargain. I have believed in protecting sugar and have so 
voted. I believe in a protection on oil and have so voted. But 
certainly I would not be subject to criticism if for any reason I 
had decided not to vote for a tariff on oil but should vote for a 
tariff on sugar. Because I should assume that position I should 
not be subject to the charge of a barter or subject to the charge 
of prejudice in the matter of voting. I can not understand, if 
all the evidence we have such as wus read from Judge 
Adams's telegrams, what basis there is for the charge that oil is 
being traded for sugar and sugar for oil. 

Mr. WATERMAN. So far as I know there is no basis for it. 

The Senators from Colorado ordinarily are not noisy. 
try to attend to their own business and make up 


is 


their 


minds with reference to what they will do upon any subject 


before the Senate. But any man who knows the senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr, PuHiprs], as the people of Colorado 
know him, and who knows me, as they have known me for 40 
years, knows that in season and out of season I am a high-pro- 
tective man, in favor of protecting every industry in this coun- 
try no matter in what State it may be. 
know either of us know that they do not have to trade with us in 
order to get our votes for the protection of any living industry 
in this country. It is unnecessary to approach us in that way. 
No one has ever approached me with any such branch in his 
hand. 

The conversations I have had with Mr. 
fair, and frank. I tried to ascertain from 
tariff would do him if it were put upon oil. 
how and why, which was perfectly legitimate, I am sure. I 
have assumed that it was perfectly legitimate for Senators to 
talk among themselves with reference to the matter and to 
reach an agreement with reference to these things. We do it 
here continuously. We agree upon the floor of the Senate upon 
amendments to pending bills where there compromise 
between conflicting ideas, 

Is there anything vicious about it? The very Capital of the 
United States is located here upon the banks of the Potomac 
as the result of a compromise and a trade between Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. The Constitution of the 
United States itself was a compromise from start to finish and 
a trade from start to finish. Everybody knows that one side 
of the people of this country were contending that the sover- 
eignty of the States must be protected by the Constitution. 
The others were contending that the people of the different 
States must likewise be protected. Out of that blazing furnace 
of discussion came the great covenant of the Constitution 
the United States, the result of trades and compromises of 
which we and all of us are proud. 

So I am frank to say that, by the eternal, whenever a propo- 
sition comes up on the floor of the Senate with reference to a 
tariff upon any article, if any Senator votes against a tariff 
upon articles produced in my State which are not produced in 
his State, I will not vote for a tariff upon the articles pro- 
duced in his State. We might as well understand that now as 
any other tinre, 


Franklin 
brm 


were full, 
what good a 


is a 
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effect upon the industry fn this country if a tariff was put upon | 


| nothing to give for a 
They | 


own | 


Any of the people who | 


He explained to me | 


| full and fair before the Senate. I 


of | 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATERMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the Senator has a 
to defend his own course, but he said a moment ago 
was in favor of a high tariff on every American indu 

Mr. WATERMAN, I am. 

Mr. CARAWAY., But the would go back on 
announced doctrine. If some other Senator did not vote for a 
tariff on an article produced in his State, he would punish the 
whole people. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I would punish the 
for it, but not the whole people. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield te the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WATERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I may have a very defective sense of discrimi 
nation, but I am unable to the difference do« 
trine of that sort and a plain trading of votes. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I do not care what the Senator may call 
it. I think I have seen the Senator vote for protection for arti- 
cles produced in his State and vote against protection for prac 
tically every article produced in every other State 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no; the Senator has not seen that, and he 
can not ascribe to me any motive of for any vote 
which I have cast. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I do not care 
or what it is; the fact exists on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. GLASS. The fact exists in my mind that I ean not 
discriminate a doctrine of that sort from the plain trading of 
votes. 


Mr. WATERMAN. 


perfect right 
that he 
siry 


Senator his 


people of that State 


Does the Senator from Colorado 


see 


between a 


retaliation 


is 


whether it retaliation 


I shall practice it so long as I sit here. 

Mr. GLASS. ‘That is the Senator's privilece. 

Mr. WATERMAN. And the most can be made of it. 

So, I say, Mr. President, that there was no trade so far as I 
am concerned. I was not opposed to a tariff on oil. I had 
vote on sugar. I have been somewhat 
active around the Chamber and elsewhere in attempting to 
procure tariff rates on articles produced in my State; I have 
likewise been somewhat busy in attempting to secure adequate 
tariff rates upon articles produced in other States which are 
not produced in my own. 

I have been trying to spread the blanket of protection fairly 
over ull the industries of this country; and I say again that 
when any Senator from any State votes exclusively for the pro- 
tection of articles produced in his own State and then votes 
against the protection of articles produced in my State, I will 
not give him any vote for the protection of the articles produced 
in his State. We might well understand that now, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to be drawn into this 
cussion, but we may as well huve an understanding. My name 
has been bandied around here as a trader and a horse jockey and 
all that. 1 have stood it until I became out of patience with 
it. I think the whole thing is merely a tempest in a teapot; 
that it was conceived and started and brought here and put 
over for the purpose of killing net only a tariff on oil but a 
tariff rate on many other articles produced by various indus 
tries. That is what I believe about it. 

So, Mr. President, my record is entirely open; my record is 
think Senators will under 
stand where I stand and what I propose to do and what I shall 
do. It may as well be understood now that the people of my 
State are interested in a tariff upon oil. I have had many 
| communications from them; I have never answered whether I 

would vote for it or whether 1 would not, and, as a mutter of 
fact, I do not very often make such declarations in connection 
with anything, but when I come to vote I have reached a con 

clusion which has been derived from such information as I 

could gather here and there, and I have voted in accordance 

with my conscience. There is no trade; there is no sale; there 

no bargain; there no consideration passing from any 
Senator here to me nor from me to any other Senator in con 
nection with any vote which has been cast or shall be cast, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Colorado 
[Mr. WATERMAN] mikes himself perfectly while 
predilection is to vote for protection, if a from 
| other State will not vote protect produced 
| State, he will not vote to protect 
other Senator’s State. I take it 
| true, that if a Senator will agree 
| Colorado the Senator from that State will vote for 

articles produced in the other Senator's State. 
| Mr. WATERMAN. I will say that I probably will. 
| Mr. CARAWAY. I should say that was a trade. The Sena 

tor from Ohio [Mr. Fess], whom I have always looked upon 


ns 





dis- 


is is 


Senator from 
clear that 
Senator ome 
articles in his 
the articles produced in the 
that t ssarily 
to vote on articles produced in 
protection on 


his 
to 


ne converse is nect 
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as the publie censor of the Senate, it seems, can not understand 
and does not resent, though I resent, the sending of telegrams 
offering to trade and saying in effect, “ I think we can make this 
contact.” At one time I thought that the Senator had obtained 
a very 
sarily imagined that he understood the English language; but 
I am perfectly willing to say that I was mistaken about that. 

The peculiar thing about this whole matter, Mr. President, is 
that anybody should feel resentful at there being disclosed what 
really transpiring or what people say they are bringing 
about. If it is honorable, nobody should care; but if anyone is 
engaged in a dishonorable practice, no honorable man ought 
to defend it. 

Mr. PINE, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. PINE. I will say there is no objection to the facts, but 
it is the misconstruction of the facts to which we object. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator ought to realize that here are 
96 Senators, and if they are all so feeble-minded that they can 
not read a telegram for themselves and know what it means, 
then God save the States from which they come. It is not a 
question of interpretation to which any one objects, but it is 
the fact itself about which Senators complain, 

Now to show, Mr. President, a rather unreasonable situation, 
I agreed with Mr. Franklin that a tariff ought to be levied on oil. 
I do not indorse the doctrine my friend here on my right [Mr. 
WATERMAN] enunciates, that he is for a protective duty on any 
article produced in my State if I am for a protective duty on every- 
thing produced in his State, but otherwise he is against impos- 
ing a protective duty on anything produced in my State unless 
I am for protecting everything produced in his State. If that 
is the way this tariff bill is to be written, if the merits of va- 
rious proposals are to be disregarded, the American people then 
will have no protection against exorbitant rates. Because my 
observation has led me to the conclusion that ordinarily Sena- 
tors are too much inclined to appraise the needs of their own 
State above what other people who are disinterested may set 
upon them, But if the rule is to be that the interests of my 
State are to be slaughtered unless I myself am willing to lay 
aside my judgment as to rates which ought to 


Is 


manner of writing tariff bills is going to be a revelation to the 
American people, and I shall be very much surprised if they do 
not resent that way of legislating. 

Now, I want to say a word about the so-called lobby com- 


mittee. I am chairman of that committee, but 
own solicitation. 
were present, and 


not from my 
If the chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
if other members of that committee were 


present, they would bear me out in the statement that I asked | 


that some other Senator be given that place. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] never complained 
about the manners of that committee, and any danger its activi- 


ties might involve to the public interest, until the gentleman who 


was before the committee to-day first appeared as a witness 
some days ago. Then, for the first time, we commenced to hear 
about a Democratic committee, and about its being unfair. 

The witness to whom I referred is the only witness as to 
the treatment by the committee he has protested there was a 
violation of his rights. In that committee the rule has pre- 
vailed, as every member of the committee knows, that if any 
member wanted to subpena—not subpcna, because we have 
issued but three subpewnas—but if a member wanted a wit- 
ness invited to come he had only to indicate his desire. 


be written | 
into this bill on articles produced in other States, this new | 
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| the committee. 


dignified place in the educational world, and I neces- | 





We | 


left it to each Senator’s honor to say what he thought ought to | 


be investigated about a matter under consideration before the 
committee. And then when that question was disposed of if it 
wus desired by any member of the committee to inquire into 
something else the committee were willing that that should be 
done. It has been a harmonious committee until recently, when 
one member of the committee complained because he objected 
to the 
who was then and is now before the committee, and that is all. 
That the first time and the only time he has objected to 
either manner or substance of the commitee’s activities. 

I do not object to criticism of the committee. 
and I want to repeat 


Is 


I have said— 
that we have used whatever methods we 


thought were necessary to ascertain the facts; but I should like | 


to have those Senators who complain about the committee 


to remember that there has been but one witness who appeared | 


before the committee since it was organized who was not 
friendly to the activities that were being investigated. The 
former secretary of a Senator, Mr. Russell, of Utah, had a 
grievance against the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krye]. But none 


unearthing of certain things with reference to a witness | 
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We have never invited and have never en- 
couraged or permitted anybody who had a grievance to come 
before the committee. There are stacks of letters in my Office, 
as well as telegrams, from people wanting to come before the 
committee, but when it was ascertained that they had some per- 
sonal grievance invariably they have been denied the oppor- 
tunity to testify. H 

As to every organization that has been investigated, witnesses 
have been selected for that organization, and every man who 
has been before the committee has been asked if there was 
anyone he wanted to testify, and if he has named a witness 
we have procured that witness for him, so that every phase of 
the case is gone into. 

We have investigated the American Tariff League, for in- 
stance, and every witness was either a member of that organi- 
zation or somebody whom the organization wanted called. 
While the committee yas investigating those seeking a 
higher tariff, it was suggested by the Senator from Indiana 
that we ought to go into the activities of those who wanted 
lower tariff, and every witness wanted was brought here. 
Those witnesses were turned over to the Senator from Indiana 
to inguire into their activities. He wrote the report dealing 
with that phase of the subject. 

The committee’s action has been unanimous on every matter, 
and the only complaint, as I have said, that has arisen in the 
committee has been over the examination of the gentleman who 
was before the committee to-day. 

Mr. President, there has been complaint—and with this ob- 
servation I am through—about the bad manners of the com- 
mittee. That is largely due to my mannerisms. I am not de 
fending my manners, Mr. President, but I would not advise 
anybody else to copy them. Sometimes I myself have felt, after 
a hearing was over, rather regretful for some of the things I 
have said. The truth is I always regret an unkindness done or 
said. I have no ill will against any living being. I am willing 
however, I repeat, to assume the responsibility for everything 
I have said or the committee has done. I have not objected to 
any witness incorporating anything in the record that he de- 
sired as a statement, except one thing. 

When the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] 
was before the committee, and enunciated his famous doctrine 
that the Senators from “backward States” should not vote 
when tax measures were being voted on or refunds were 
being voted to corporations who had paid money to the Govern- 
ment, he registered with the committee a solemn promise that 
he was going to submit to us a list of Senators, common and 
preferred ; and I then insisted that he live up to it. He brought 
in a statement at one time and handed it to me, after he had 
given it to the newspapers, in which he undertook to rehash 
his theory about the mistakes of the fathers, but did not give 
us the list of Senators. I refused the statement. I excused 
him, however, for not complying. I knew it was embarrassing, 
and I was perfectly willing to let it go although I was willing 
to be classed as one of those common Senators who very much 
offended his sense of what the fathers ought to have done. 

I thought then that it was a pleasantry, and I think so still. 
I really doubt very seriously if the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would rewrite the Constitution; and, facetiously, I said that 
if Pennsylvania had been given all the Senators that the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania thought it ought to have, the high cost 
of electing a Senator in Pennsylvania would have been prohibi- 


| tive. 


If Pennsylvania had been awarded 57 Senators—and I think 
that is the number that the Senator from Pennsylvania thought 
its great industrial wealth entitled it—knowing how much 
it cost to nominate and elect a Senator in Pennsylvania, I 
doubt if the great wealth of the Senator and the State at 
large could have supported the election of that many 
Senators. 

I said that I thought the Senator from Pennsylvania was 
indulging in a facetious vein. I loved to hear him talk. I did 
not have to agree with him, and I do not; but I realized that 
he was not going to be with us long, and I was willing to 
accord him the opportunity of expressing anything he felt with 
reference to that subject. 

I did not hear the speeches of criticism of the committee, 
and I am glad I did not. I did hear the speech of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Rorrnson]; and I rather think if I were 
the Senator from Indiana that I would have objected in the 
committee, instead of going on the floor to denounce the 
committee. L 

Personally, I do not want anybody to feel any obligation 
to defend my course of conduct on that committee. I should 
feel humiliated if anyone felt that he ought to do it. I shall 
do that for myself if it becomes necessary; but I do not feel 


of us, so far as I am aware, knew this until he appeared before ' that it is necessary. 
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Mr. PINE. Mr. President, in the State of Oklahoma we have 
a group or socialists. That group in 1924 supported La Fol- 
lette und WeeLer. They have a paper down there that is 
known as the Oklahoma Weekly Leader. It is edited by Oscar 
Ameringer and Dan Hogan, who have keen minds, and know 
how to express themselves. 

I have an editorial from that paper which appeared in the 
issue of March 6, 1930. I send it to the desk and ask that it 
be read. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? I do not know what the editorial says. Does the 
Senator indorse what it says? 

Mr. PINE. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. PINE. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

The VICE 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Oklahoma Weekly Leader of Friday, March 6, 
THE 


The Senator makes it personal? 


All right. 


PRESIDENT. Without objection, the 


1930] 
PROGRESSIVES BLUNDER 

In voting with 
the tariff on 
BLAINE, La 


the 
crude 


Standard Oil Senate Republican group against 
oil, the Progressive contingent, led by Senators 
Fo.LLetTe, Norris, and WHEELER indulged in some loose 


thinking and jumped at conclusions in a manner savoring of Old Guard | 


psychology. 

Their arguments were the generally sound arguments of the 
trade advocates. But their application of these arguments to the pro. 
posed tariff on crude oil shows how far present Progressives have 
drifted from the keen reasoning and probing leadership that character- 
ized the attitude of the senior La Follette. In the name of a great 
principle, Senator BLAINE denounced the lobby of the oil independents 


in terms formerly reserved by the senior La Follette for the Standard | 


monopolists. The elder Wisconsin statesman set forth all too convine- 
ingly that the price of gasoline had no relation to the price of crude; 
that the oil monopoly charged what the traffic would bear, save when 
engaged in driving an independent operator to the wall. To hear 


Senator BLaine contend that a tariff on oil would raise the price of 


gasoline, in the face of recognized monopolistic control and the enormous 
margin between the cost of producing gasoline and its price of sale, is 


laughable. The Wirt Franklin lobby is the first encouraging sign since 
the great La Follette inquiry of a stand by the independents against the 
refining monopoly. 

The trite argumpnt of Senator Buainp for conserving our supply by 
encouraging the import of cheap crude could only be founded on 
ignorance of the fact that true conservation is best served by keeping 
the price at a point where it will be possible to pump the vast number 
of small oil wells that must be abandoned and lost forever once the 
load of foreign crude forces the price low for their profitable 
operation. 


too 


The price of crude throughout the mid-continent area bears directly 
upon the farmer himself, and an oil tariff to him is as vital farm relief as 


the measures taken to 
Southwestern 


protect the price of cotton, corn, and wheat. 
cooperatives are pooling their royalty rights, as they 
pool cotton and wheat, through a movement which promises salvation 
in direct proportion as oil may be saved from the same deflation that 
has crushed agriculture. 

If Senator BLAINE is so concerned for the gasoline consumer, let him 
direct an intelligent inquiry into the forces that fix gasoline prices, not 
launch invectives at the independent producers, 
identical with those of the small landowner. 

Free importation of crude oil under a high-tariff governmental policy 
has the same earmarks of discrimination as characterize the failure to 
apply export debentures for agricultural commodities. The arguments of 
the free trader fall flat when applied to one commodity, especially when 
applied to that commodity by progressives who are supposedly rational, 
and who gladly espoused the export debenture proposal to maintain the 
prices of agricultural commodities. The export debenture would have 
affected consumer prices. The crude-oil tariff would not, 


Mr. WHEELER. 
against putting in the Recorp or reading any article which was 
libelous against a Member of the Senate. If I am not mistaken, 
this article is libelous, in that it charges me and others with 
Old Guard psychology. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule relates to debate. 
Chair, however, will take advantage of this opportunity to state 
that hereafter Senators must observe the rule in reference to 
characterizing the conduct of other Senators in their debate, 
and hereafter the Chair will call to order any Senator who 
violates Rule XIX. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I ask to have 
clerk a copy of a letter addressed by myself to 
Simpson, of Oklahoma City, Okla, 


whose interests are 


read by the 
Mr. John A. 


| pick 
thoroughly 
editorial 


free- | 


| could 





Mr. President, I thought there was a rule | 


The | 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
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Without objection, the letter will 
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Mr. Joun A, Simpson, 
President Farmers’ gEducational and Cooperative Union, 
Oklahoma 
your 


City, 
telegrams 


Okla 


Dear Mr. Stmrson: I letter 


of recent date. 
“Ol” seems to be a magic word 
has corrupted officers of the 
propose to tax a natural 
“Farm relief" has been 
interest that has been 


am in receipt of and 
Nations 
Government in 
resource on 


go to war for oil. 
high places. Now, 
the plea of relief.” 
upon sordid 
special privilege to 
the farmers’ pockets. “farm relief" has 
exploited by the sordid, selfish interests 
farmer will be relieved of everything, except the right to 
others may profit. 

No, Mr. Simpson, I am not engaged in 
handing gold bricks to the farmers. 

Oil, Sugar, cement, lumber—all to be taxed in the 
relief.” Oh, the crimes that are being committed in that 

And Standard Oil is a silent partner in the game thot is being 
played here. And for whose benefit? The new crop of mulfi 
millionaires have banded themselves together, as so-called independent 
petroleum producers, to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Standard 
Oil. 

If it were not for 
serious men to laugh. 

Yours very truly, 


ou 
you 
“ farm 
the banner of 
and the 


a slogan 
seeking 


every 
favors 
Indeed, been 80 


that the 
toil, that 


same 


the prevalent pastime of 
“ farm 


name! 


name of 


the tragedy of the situation it would cause 


Joun J. BLAIne 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there has been a lot of confusion 
about the votes when we have taken an item off the free list 
and put it on the dutiable list. We have followed the practice 
of having two votes—first when we put on the duty, and second 
when we took the item off the free list. Also, when we have 
taken an article off the dutiable list and put it on the free list 
we have been following the practice of having two votes. 

There are many Members of the Senate who think that one 
vote ought automatically to operate on the second proposition. 
For example, if we put oil upon the dutiable list, the practice 
heretofore would be that we would then vote to take it off 
the free list. It seems to me that that opens up unlimited 
debate. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. My amendment provides, first, 
that oil shall be transferred to the dutiable list, and the last 
line or two provides that the lines in the present bill that put 
oil on the free list shall be stricken from the bill. Anyone 
ask that the amendment be divided; but if the whole 
thing carries, the whole thing is taken care of. 

Mr. FESS. But after talking with the Senator from Utah 
it was agreed that a unanimous-consent request should be 
presented. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
consent request. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] objected to that this morning when the 
Senator from Utah asked it. 

Mr. FESS. This has not as yet been presented. 
draw it for the present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the Senator wait until the 
Senator from Nebraska returns. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


I hope the Senate will agree to this unanimous- 


I will with- 


| THOMAS] as modified. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
sarkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Sorah 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 


Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff Kean 
Goldsborough Kendrick 
Hale eyes 
Harris La Follette 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


McCulloch 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
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Thomas, Okl Walsh, Mass. 
Townsend Walsh, Mont 
Trammell Waterman 
Vandenberg Watson 
Wagner Wheeler 
Walcott 


Simmons 


riridge Th Id 
The VICK PRESIDENT. 
swered to their names. 
The ques 
Senator from 
been order 
Che legislative 


Seventy-five 
A quorum 


Senators have 
is present. 

ceing the amendment offered by the 
as modified. The yeas and nays have 
and the Secretary will call the roll. 

clerk procecded to call the roll. 

Mr. CUTTING (when his name called). On this question 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
1IPSTEAD]. If the Senator from Minnesota were pres- 
t, he would vote and if I permitted to vote I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). 
ferable pair with the from 
BINGHAM]. In absence I unuble 
to vote, I would vote “ niy aps 

Mr. McNARY (when his name was called). On 
am paired with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON | If he were present, he would vote “nay.” If I 
permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DenEEN] to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLerr] and vote “ nay.” 

M THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Iowa {Mr. 
Brookmarr]. If he present and permitted to vote, he 
would yote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
** vea.” 

‘Mr. TOWNSEND 


an- 


10h 18 Oh agi Lo 


Oklahoma 


] 
a, 
Wis 


sechior 
‘nay”; 


el were 


I have a nontrans- 
Connecticut 
If permitted 


senior Senator 


his am to vote. 


were 


were 


(when his name was called). On this 


vote I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Ten- | 


nessee [Mr. McKrL_ar], who I understand, if present, would 


‘nay.” If L were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina 
SsirHj. I am unable to secure a transfer. I understand that 
if the Senator from South Carolina were present he wou!d 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GLENN. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
I understand that if present 
e would vote “nay,” and if I were permitted to vote, I would 
vote * fe 


ven 
Mr 


vote 


gen- 


from Mississippi [Mr. SterHens]. 


CARAWAY,. I have a pair with the 
Vermont [Mr. Greene]. I not know how 
if present, and being unable to get a transfer, 
vote If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 
Mr. WAGNER, I have a pair with the Senator from Mis- 
uri [Mr, Parrerson] who would vote present. The 


he would vote 
I withhold my 


“vea” if 


Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rorsron] has a pair with the Sen- | 


r fr Washington [Mr. Diti], who would vote “nay” if 


ent I transfer my pair to Mr. pair, allowing 
Rorston and myself to vote, and leaving Mr, Drit and Mr. 
on to stand paired. I vote “ nay.” 
FESS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SuLttvan] with the Senator 
rer [Mr. Brock]; and 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrn6s]. 
ent, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SULLIvAN] and 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] would vote 


Poy ’ 
RoBsion’s 


nessee 


GruNpby] with 


senator 
If 


tor 


’ and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] and the | 


Senator from Maryland [Mr, Typrnes] would vote “ nay.” 
I also desire to announce the following general pairs: 


Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Mr. KING]; and 


enator from Pennsylvania [Mr, Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas {Mr. Roprnson], 
The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 38, as follows: 
YEAS—29 
McCulloch 
Moses 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robsion 
NAYS— 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Metcaif 


Goldsborough 
Hastings 
liatfield 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 

Kean 
Kendri« 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Okla, 
Waterman 


Ky 
38 
Couzens 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
treorge 
Hale 
Harris 
Hawes 


Nort eC k 
Norris 

Nye 

Overman 
Robinson, Ind, 
Schall 
Simmons 


RB irkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Copeland 


(Mr. | 


this vote I | 


[Mr. | 


senior Senator from | 


the | 
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Smoot 
Steck 
Swanson 
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Trammell Wheeler 
Vandenberg 


Wagner 


Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


NOT VOTING—29 
McKellar 
McNary 
Patterson 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 

Deneen Smith 

Dill Stephens 

So the amendment of Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma, as modified, 
Was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE subsequently said: I ask unanimous con- 
ent that there may be inserted in the Recorp following the 
vote on the oil amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THoMaAsS] taken this evening, the vote on the same amend- 
ment taken in Committee of the Whole on February 28, 1930. 

There being no objection the vote was ordered to be inserted 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The 
} call the 

Mr. (when his name was called). Making 
nouncement as on the previous vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when Mr. CovUzENs’s 
league the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. CovUzENs] is necessarily 
absent from the Chamber. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Georce (when name was called). I have a pair with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puiprs]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). On this question I have 
a special pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WaGNer], 
| who is necessarily absent. If he were present, I understand he would 
vote If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr (when Mr. HoweELt.’s name was Called). I desire to 
announce that my colleague [Mr. Howe] is necessarily absent from 
the Chamber. If he were present, this 
“ nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR 


Bingham 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Cutting 
Dale 


Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Harrison 
King 


Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Watson 


yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk proceeded to 
roll. 
BLEASE 


the same an- 


name was called). My col- 


his 


nay.” 
NORRIS 
on question he would vote 
(when his name 
announcement on the previous 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. TowNsexp] and its transfer 
to the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Oppre (when his name was called). On this question I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. If 
he were present, I understand he would vote “ If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 
| Mr. ScHALL (when Mr. SHIPSTEAD’S name was called). My colieague 
{Mr. SurpsTraD] is unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would 
| votes “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Fess. On this question I 
| from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
[Mr. WHEELER]. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SULLIVAN] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. TyprNncs] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBert] 
| Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]; and 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KenpriIckK] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. S#trpsTeaD) 

If present, the Senator from Idaho (Mr. THoMAs], the Senator from 
Wyon (Mr. Suttrvan], the Senator from New Hampshire [{Mr. 
Moses], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hesert], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
| from Montana |Mr. Waeeter], the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typ- 
| ines], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gituerr], and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SuipsTEAD] would vote “ nay.” 


was 
vote 


called). Making the same 


as with reference to my pair 


nay.” 


desire to 
is paired with 


announce 
the S 


that 
nator 


the 
from 


Senator 
Montana 


[Mr. Moses] is paired with the 


is paired with the 


ing 


I also wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. RoBInson] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DengeeNn] with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BincHAM] with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Guass] ; 

The Senator from Ohio {[Mr. McCuLtocH] with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. BrookHArT]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govip] with the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Kine}. 

Mr. SHepPparp. I desire to announce that the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from the Senate dy illness. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rogsryson] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep], who are delegates from the United States to the Naval Arms 
Conference meeting in London, England, 
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he result was announced—yeis 27, nays 39, as follows: 

Yeas, 27: Messrs. Allen, Baird, Bratton, Broussard, Capper, Caraway, 
Connally, Cutting, Fess, Goff, Goldsborough, Grundy, Hastings, Hat 
field, Johnson, Jones, Kean, Patterson, Pine, Ransdell, Robsion of Ken- 
tucky, Sheppard, Shortridge, Steiwer, Thomas of Oklahoma, Waterman, 
and Watson. 

Nays, 39: Messrs. Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Borah, Brock, 
Copeland, Dale, Dill, Pletcher, Frazier, George, Hale, Harris, Harrison, 
Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, Keyes, La Follette, McKellar, McMaster, Met 
ealf, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Pittman, Robinson of Indiana, Schall, Smith, 
Smoot, Steck, Stephens, Swanson, Trammell, Vandenberg, Walcott, 
Walsh of Massachusetts, and Walsh of Montana. 

Not voting, 30: Messrs. Bingham, Blease, Brookhart, Couzens, Deneen, 
Gillett, Glass, Glenn, Gould, Greene, Hebert, Howell, Kendrick, King, 
McCulloch, McNary, Moses, Oddie, Overman, Phipps, Reed, Robinson 
of Arkansas, Shipstead, Simmons, Sullivan, Thomas of Idaho, Town- 
send, Tydings, Wagner, and Wheeler. 

So the amendment of Mr. THomas of Oklahoma was rejected. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 


one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the | 


report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9979) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 


ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending | 
June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- | 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, 


and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; that the House re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 19, 27, 49, and 50 to the said bill and concurred 


therein, and that the House insisted upon its disagreement to | 


the amendments of the Senate numbered 23, 46, and 47. 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senate the action of the House of Representatives on 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9979) 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior 


the 


other purposes, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 19, 1930. 

Resolved, That the House agrees to the report of the committee of 
conferenee on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amené- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9979) entitled, “An act making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1930, and June 30, 1931, and for other purposes.” 

—_-— 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 19, 1980. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 19, 27, 49, and 50 to the bill (H. R. 
9979) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes, and concur therein. 


That the House insists upon its disagreement to the amendments of 


the Senate Nos, 23, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. McMASTER] has entered a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed to. I am not dis- 
posed to take advantage of any technical objection that I might 
raise and therefore I am ready to have the matter disposed of 
so we can get the bill through as quickly as possible. 

Mr. McMASTER. The object of making the motion for a 
reconsideration involves an item of $1,100,000 appropriated for 
educational purposes for the Indian children. We are asking 
for a reconsideration not for the purpose of increasing the 
appropriation, but for the purpose of a redistribution of the 


46, and 47. 


appropriation itself in order that we may maintain decent food | 
standards and clothing standards for the Indian children of the | 


country. 


informed, appointed a commission composed of Dr. Marshall 
C. Guthrie, medical director of the Indian Bureau,; Dr. Edith 
Hawley, of the Bureau of Home Economics of the Department 


and Dr. E. Blanche Sterling, of the United States Public 
Health Service. This commission, after its investigation, de- 
clared that a minimum health subsistence ration for Indian 
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The Chair lays before the | 


| these children and for their clothing. 
On June 18, 1929, the President of the United States, I am | 


| Senator with reference to the welfare of the children. 
of Agriculture; Dr. Frances Rothert, of the Childrens’ Bureau; | 
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children in boarding schools would cost 39.1 cents a day whole 
sale. This figure was pared down by the Indian Bureau to 37.8 
cents a day, and President Hoover, in December, asked Con- 
gress for appropriations to provide food immediately for every 
Indian boarding school in the amount of 37.8 cents a day. 
President Hoover in December asked the Congress for an ap- 
propriation to provide food immediately for the Indian children 
based upon that figure. He also recommended that the clothing 
appropriation should be increased from the amount of $22 per 
capita per year to $44 per capita per year. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee recommended for food 
for these children the sum of $480,000. That would have main- 
tained the standard recommended by the President's commis- 
sion. The conference committee pared that amount down to 
$195,000. The Senate Appropriations Committee recommended 
$200,000 for clothing, and the conference committee pared that 
amount down to $50,000. That is a great reduction from the 
recommendations made by the President’s commission which 
was appointed for the purpose of investigating this question. 
I can not see any reason why these amounts should be pared 
down and then the sums appropriated for equipment and live- 
stock. The appropriation for equipment and livestock was in- 
creased from $350,000 to $565,000, taking that additional sum 
from the food and clothing that should go to Indian 
children. 

The case is so clear that it seems to me the Senate ought 
to reconsider the vote by which the report was adopted and 
give to these Indian children the food and clothing to which 
they are entitled in the amount which was recommended by 
the President’s commission. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the conferees have agreed upon 
the identical item which the House approved, and that is in 
the amount of $1,100,000. In the House the money was not 
distributed. The Senate Appropriations Committee reported 
a distribution of $1,100,000 and in the conference I think we 


these 


| have made a very good distribution under all the circumstances. 
making | 


We want to get the bill through as quickly as possible. ‘There 
are some important developments that will have to stop unless 


| we do. 
fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for | 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 1931, and for 


This is a deficiency bill. We will have the general Interior 
Department appropriation bill before us shortly that takes care 
of the Indians. If an adequate provision has not been made 
in this bill we can make it in that bill. The appropriation in 
this bill continues over not only through the rest of this fiscal 
year but during the next fiscal year. We can supplement that 
and take care of conditions that may be necessary in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill. 

Let me call attention to the amount which has been distrib- 
uted. Of the $1,100,000 there is $435,000 for subsistence; that 
is, there is $195,000 in one item, $40,000 in another, and $50,000 
in another. The amount for dairy herds has been increased 
to $150,000 and that is the same as subsistence. As a matter 
of fact, that is where we have taken care of the children in 
that way. Out of the total amount of $1,100,000, the amount of 
$435,000 is distributed for subsistence. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator inform 
the Senate why the Senate Appropriations Committee in com- 
pliance with the President’s recommendation appropriated $480,- 
000 for food for children and why that amount was cut to 
$195,000 in conference? 

Mr. JONES. It is not cut to $195,000. 
placed at $435,000, just as I have stated. 

Furthermore, it must be realized that in 
must be concessions on both sides. Concessions were made on 
both sides in this case. I think we have made a pretty liberal 
distribution of the $1,100,000 under all the circumstances. As 
I said, if that does not take care of the future, it can be dealt 
with in the regular 1931 appropriation bill for the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it true that from this sum which we 
set aside for food and clothing a very large sum was taken 
out for equipment and livestock, about $215,000? The thing I 
have in mind is a diversion of funds which we thought in the 
Committee on Appropriations we were voting for the food of 
Was that reduced in a 
things rather than the life 


It is practically 


conference there 


way to put it into some material 
and welfare of these youngsters? 
Mr. JONES. Quite the contrary to the last suggestion of the 
There is 
a difference of opinion among the individuals as to what is most 
important for us to do now, whether it is to furnish a very 
largely increased amount for clothing and for subsistence, or 
whether a smaller amount should go for equipment for the 
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various schools throughout the country that will relieve the | 
from a great deal of hard labor and hard work and | 
them more time and furnish more facilities for their edu- | 
There is a difference of opinion with reference to the | 
ve me! propositions. We have secured a large 
tence; we have secured a_ considerable 
for equipment and furniturt There is very poor fur- 
in many of the Indian ols throughout the country. 
y ought to have reasonably good furniture. There is very 
poor equipment in many of the schools. Much of the time of 
many of the children taken up in really hard work which | 
they ought to have for educational purposes. 
are of by the equipment, the up-to-date machinery, especially 
g the lines of laundry equipment and things like that. 
1 will say frankly to the Senator that my personal opinion 
wis that they 


children 
give 


its of the 


ist for subsist 


“amount 


HiLure sch 


is 


nion 


sideration should be food and nourishment. There is a very 
as I believe it is not for the future, it can be taken care of in 
the regular Interior Department appropriation bill that deals 
regularly in 1931 with this very matter. 
bill that ordinarily would carry the appropriations along to 
June, 1930. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this is simply a bill to take 
care of them until the regular appropriation is made? 

Mr. JONES. That is really what is expected, but we con- 
tinue on into the next year whatever is not used in this year. 

Mr. SWANSON. The deficiency bill makes an appropriation 
to take care of the immediate situation, and after it is made 
it can be extended and continued until the next year, as I 
understand is done in this bill. In the general legislation, if 
we think they need more, we can give it to them at that time. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington yield further? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. MoMASTER. The statement to the effect that this is an 
emergency appropriation just to cover the present emergency—— 

Mr. JONES. I think I said it is a deficiency measure. 

Mr. McMASTER. Very well; but I want to explain the 
situation. The $480,000 for food is not in the sense of an emer- 
geney except in that it is an increase of the standards of food 
for these children during the balance of this fiscal year and the 
next fiscal year. That is the object of the increased appro- 
priation. The conference committee have taken the $480,000, 
which the Senate Appropriations Committee recommended for 
thit 
proper standard, and have deducted $215,000 from the food re- 
quirements and from the clothing requirements and added it 
to the item for equipment. That is what has been done. It is 
an unfair thing to do. These children ought to receive the 
standards of food and the standards of clothing that were 
recommended by the commission appointed by the President, 
It would only take a short time to correct the situation. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. I understand it is contemplated to add te 
the dairy herds for the various schools. Is that catalogued as 
equipment and would they be purchased out of the $215,000 
shitted from food and clothing to equipment? 

Mr. JONES. That is taken out of the $585,000 which is esti- 
mated by the department for equipment, furniture, and dairy 
herds. Out of that it was figured by the department that there | 
would be about $94,000 for dairy herds. We have increased 
that to $150,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the only contention is 
that the conference committee did not allow enough for food 
and clothing? 

Mr. JONES. I suppose that is the complaint. 

Mr. SWANSON. The sum of $250,000 would certainly take 
are of all demands for food and elothing until the regular 
ippropriation bill can be passed relating to the Interior De- 
partment. 

Mr. JONES. 
$100,000. 

Mr. McMASTER. No; $200,000, and that met the require- 
ments of the recommendations of the President’s commission. 

Mr. JONES. I not know whether it met the require 
ments of the President's commission or not. The amount in 
the distribution as provided in the House was $30,000. That 
has been increased to $50,000 for clothing. This is the reason 


With reference to clothing, the Senate provided 


do 
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This will be taken | 
| be provided for in 


could do a great deal of this work, and that it | 
would really be better for them to do it, and that the first con- | 


This is a deficiency | 


purpose in order to elevate the food and clothing to a | 





for it. This is the season of the year where generally on these | 
reservations they do not need very expensive clothing, they | 
do not need winter clothing or anything of that kind, and it was | 
thought that $50,000 would be sufficient, at least as a deficiency | 
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measure, until the regular appropriation takes effect and is 
made available. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If anyone can complain about the reduction 
in the amount allotted for clothing, I can. It was on my motion 
that the item was increased to $200,000 by vote of the Senate. 
The conferees reduced the amount to $50,000; but the chairman 
assures us—and I must take his word for it, because it sounds 
so sane and so logical and so reasonable—that $50,000 is sufficient 
to take care of the immediate clothing needs of the Indians; 
that the regular Indian appropriation will come along a little 
later, and if more money shall be needed for clothing it can 
that measure. So, for my part, I am 
willing to vote to approve the conference report and let this 
deficiency bill become a law. 

Mr. McMASTER. Then the Senator is willing to decrease the 


' i. | Standards of food for the Indian children? 
considerable increase for that purpose, and if it is not sufficient, 


Mr. HAYDEN. Not at all. Let us finish up with the clothing 
item first. The clothing item was $200,000 as passed by the 
Senate. This bill appropriates $50,000. If, upon investigation, 


it shall be determined by the Committee on Appropriations 
that more money is needed, the committee will amend the Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bill and provide in that bill for 
the necessary amount, so that no Indian child will be without 
We can take care of the clothing question 


clothing next winter. 
completely. 

Now as to the food item. I think one of the finest things 
there is in this measure is the $150,000 for the purchase of 
dairy cattle. Nothing is better for the Indian children than 
fresh milk, and we propose to purchase for every Indian board- 
ing school, where it is possible, as many fine dairy cows as may 


| be needed, which will furnish the children with fresh milk. 


There was no such provision at all as that in the President's 


| Budget estimate; it is a new idea sponsored by Representative 
CRAMTON in the House, and I think is one of the best proposals 


that have been made. Nothing can be better for the Indian 
children than fresh milk. We have provided for a dairy herd 
for every one of those schools. So when it is said that we have 
deducted from the food item, it certainly ought to be admitted 
that there has been added $150,000. 

Mr. McMASTER. As to the food increase represented by the 
dairy herd that is going to be purchased—and there can not be 
any great number purchased in 60 days—it will increase the 
value of the food allowance to these children by 2 cents a 
day; and we will not, in this appropriation bill, come anywhere 
near the requirement of an allowance of 37% cents a day for the 
Indian children. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I will say that the entire matter can be threshed out when we 
come to consider the Interior Department appropriation bill, 
and, therefore, I do not feel justified in voting against the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not feel that we have pro- 
vided as much money as may be necessary in this deficiency 
bill; I know that we have not brought the per capita amount 
for the children up to where, in my judgment, it ought to be, 
but we have increased it over what it is now, and we have made 
a considerable increase, though not, as I have said, all that 
should be made; but, as has been said, that can all be taken 
eare of, and I have no doubt will be taken care of, for the next 
fiscal year in the regular appropriation bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what is known 
Hoover standard of feeding would cost 37.8 cents a day. 

Mr. JONES. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. And when we voted this money down- 
stairs we thought that we were giving these youngsters 37.8 
cents a day. These children are now fed, these wards of the 
Government, at 20 cents a day. That is outrageous. 

Mr. JONES. It is 27 cents a day, in practice. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; 27 cents a day; that is just a 
little less outrageous. We had provided by our appropriation 
that for the 80 days that remain before the fiscal year ends, 
for the balance of the year, the Indian children would have 
37.8 cents a day for food. That has been cut down now to 
$195,000 from the amount we had proposed of $480,000, which 
will give these youngsters—— 

Mr. JONES. There are $150,000 which will go to this item. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. That will give it to them for 
47 days, during which they can have the full allowance, but 
for the rest of the time they will have nothing more than what 
they have at present. 
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Mr. JON®S. That may be taken care of in the regular 
appropriation bill for the next fiscal year, Let me say to the 
Senator we have not done everything that some of us would 
like to have done, but the Senator knows that in conference 
between the two Houses there have to be concessions made, 
and we were more easily led, probably, to make some concessions 
because of the fact that the regular Interior Department appro- 
priation bill will come up in two or three months and that will 
take care of the situation for the next fiseal year. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senate committee added $1,370,000, 
was it not? 

Mr. JONES. No; it was $270,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. We added it for a specific purpose. 

Mr. JONBS. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. And we added it to increase these welfare 
items; that is what we did it for. In conference that money 
has been taken away, but provision has been made for dairy 
herds, of which the Senator from Arizona has spoken—and 1 
approve of that; that is all right 

Mr. JONES. And then there is the labor-saving machinery. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, machinery; and rosewood caskets. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say the testimony before the commit- 
tee shows that they need furniture, and they need it very badly. 
They have to have reasonable accommodations of that kind. 
As I have said also, a considerable portion of the appropriation 
is to furnish them with labor-saving machinery. 

There is a very decided difference of opinion as to what 
should be done along this line. Personally, I think the Indian 
children should do a little more work than others perhaps think 
they should do. This is all I care to say in reference to the 
matter. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Is the question on agreeing to the con- 
ference report or on a motion to reconsider the whole bill? 

Mr. JONES. The question now is, as I understand it, on the 
motion to reconsider the adoption of the conference report as to 
the whole bill Then, there will come up again the question 
of sending the bill back to conference. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Just a moment. Is the 


Senator from Washington referring to the motion entered by 
the Senator from South Dakota earlier in the day? 


Mr. JONES. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ing before the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. I said I did not propose to make any objection 
to the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Whether the Senator from 
Washington makes any teclmical objection or not, it is the 
business of the Chair to enforce the rule, and under Rule XIII 
the motion of the Senator from South Dakota can not be enter- 
tained, because it does not carry a certain feature which the 
rule makes necessary. In the meantime the papers have come 
back to the Senate in perfectly regular order, and, therefore, 
the only thing that can be done is for a motion to adopt the 
conference report as presented or for a motion to be entered 
that the Senate insist upon its amendments and ask for a 
further conference with the House. 

Mr. McMASTER. That is the motion I make at the present 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion is now made 
by the Senator from South Dakota and may be regarded as 
pending. 

Mr. JONES. May I ask what the effect of that motion is? 
As I understand, we have adopted the conference report; the 
House has agreed to the conference report, and the only dif- 
ference at issue between the two Houses is the three amend- 
ments I have indicated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
perfectly. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator moves that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments and ask for a further conference. That is 
exactly what I was going to do. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand that if a mo- 
tion to agree to the conference report shall be agreed to, that 
settles the matter. As to the amendments still in disagreement, 
then a motion could be made to insist on those amendments, and 
ask for a further conference with the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES. And the Chair to appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 
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That motion has no stand- 


The Chair understands that 
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Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, in the original Budget sent 
from the Indian Bureau and approved by the Budget Bureau, 
as I understand, was an item for dairy cows, and there was an 
item in the so-called President’s recommendation for 
cows. 

Mr. JONES. I thifk there was an item of $94,000 

Mr. FRAZIER. Of $94,000, which was increased by the Sen- 
ate on this bill, and that is all very well, but the situation is 
this, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken. If 
he will look at the Budget estimate he will find that there was 
nothing estimated for dairy cows, but that in the House bill 
there was $94,000 for that purpose originally. 

Mr. FRAZIER. In the estimate that was made by Mr. 
Rhoads, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, there was included 
$94,000 in his recommendation to the House committee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; but the Senator is speaking of the 
Budget estimate submitted by the President. That Budget esti- 
mate was absolutely silent on the subject of cows. A proposal 
to buy dairy cattle was raised afterwards by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs before the House committee. If the Senator 
will look at the Budget he will find that I am correct. 

Mr. FRAZIER. As I recall the statement of the commis- 
sioner himself, it was that the President sent an estimate for 
dairy cows and that the amouut approved by the President was 
$94.000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have taken the trouble to look at the Bud- 
get, and it is not there. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have not the report of the committee before 
me, but that can be settled afterwards. At any rate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the situation is this: At the present time the Indian chil- 
dren at the boarding schools are being fed on 20 cents a day; 
not 27 cents a day, as the Senator from Washington stated a 
moment ago, but 20 cents a day. 

Mr. JONES. There must be, then, a conflict in the testimony 
by those in authority, because some of the officials of the de- 
partment said 27 cents and a fraction. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That was what they expected in the future 
under the new bill, but at the present time it is only 20 cents 
a day. As the Senator from New York hus said, if this appro- 
priation goes through, adding $195,000 to what is now available, 
it will carry them for the 47 of the SO days remaining of this 
school year, and for the remainder of the SO days, or 33 days, 
they would have to fall back on 20 cents a day. The regular 
appropriation is for 1931, and that will not go into effect until 
after the school year Is closed. 

Mr. JONES. A great many of the schools will close before 
the 1st of July and the children will go home. 

Mr. FRAZIER. They will close about the middle of June, 
but that is 80 days away. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Dakota will yield, he realizes, of course, that Congress appro- 
priates money for the support and maintenance of the Indian 
schools in a lump sum for each boarding school and that 
if the money is expended for food it can not be expended for 
furniture or for some other purpose, If, upon the other hand, 
Congress should appropriate money for furniture or fixtures 
and that money is made immediately available, as it is in this 
bill, that would release an equivalent amount of their regular 
appropriation for food. So it does not necessarily follow that 
because the food allowance has been decreased below the 
Budget estimate and the amount for furniture equipment has 
been increased that the food allowance is reduced by that 
amount, because by appropriating for the furniture school 
funds that they normally would have for that are 
released for food. 

In other words, if the lump sum appropriated to each school 
is for maintenance, it can be shifted from one purpose to the 
other very readily. 

Mr. FRAZIER. But the Comptroller General, as I under- 
stand, is very particular about the allocation of funds, and 
when there is a specific appropriation, such as there is in this 
bill, it has got to be expended for the purpose specified. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that, but there is available in 
each Indian boarding school now a lump sum for the support of 
that school, which is divided into food, and clothing, and furni- 
ture, and soon. If a part of this money is used for any one of 
those purposes, it automatically makes available other money 
for food, so that it does not paint a true picture to say the 
figures that are contained in this particular item in this defi- 
ciency bill tell the whole story, because that is not so, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the way the appropriation is 
carried in the Interior Department bill, as figured out by the 
Indian Department, as I recall, the best they can do, according 


dairy 


purpose 
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to their own statement, will only give them 32 and a fraction 
cents a day for the school year for 1981 under that bill. 
That is below the minimum that has been recommended by the 
food expert. 

Mr. JONES. May I suggest to the Senator that that bill has 
not been acted upon by the Senate committee as yet, but has 
just passed the House? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I appreciate that. 

Mr. JONES. And the Senate committee, of course, can do 
whatever it thinks proper. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I want to serve notice that, whether or not 
we get any more on this deficiency bill, several members of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs are going to take that matter up 
when the Interior Department bill shall come before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and urge larger appropriations for 
1931. For the rest of this year, however, 
away short of what we should have if the matter is to be allowed 
to stand as it is. There is no escape from it. I can not see 
any possible chance of bringing the food allowance up to 37.8 
cents per day, the minimum that was agreed upon by this board 
of experts; and that, in my estimation, is altogether too low. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
tion now before us is whether or not the items in disagreement 
shall go back to the conference committee for further confer- 
ence; and this is one of the items in disagreement. 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; this food-supply proposition is not in 
disagreement between the two Houses. Both Houses have ap- 
proved it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I do understand that 
there ure three items that are in disagreement, and that the 
chairman of the committee recommends to the Senate that we 
send the bill back to conference for further discussion about 
those items. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. Porto Rico, the Boston building, and the 
Denver building are in disagreement; and the motion now is to 
insist upon our amendments and ask for a further conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees. 

Mr. BRATTON. Is the Porto Rican amendment the hurricane 
relief amendment? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
hear it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from South Dakota. Of course, there is some 
question about the paternity of the motion; but the Chair is 
attributing it to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. JONES. That is all right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hold that the 
Senator from South Dakota will have priority in making it. 

Mr. SWANSON. His motion was to disagree. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion, as the Chair 
understands it, is that the Senate insist upon its disagreement 
and ask for a further conference with the House, the Chair to 
appoint the conferees. 

Mr. SWANSON. But have we adopted the conference report? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was adopted before; 
and the Senator from South Dakota having failed in entering 
his motion to demand the return of the papers, we can not con- 
sider it here. 

Mr. McMASTER. I did make that notation when I made 
the motion. First, I asked unanimous consent for those two 
purposes—one to reconsider the motion and the other to recall 
the papers from the House, 

Mr. JONES. And I objected. 
and no further request was made. 
Mr. MoMASTER. Then I entered a motion to that effect. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; the Senator entered a motion to recon- 
sider—that is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
Chair was not presiding when the motion was entered; but the 
memorandum which the Chair finds here now does not contain 
the motion or the request. It is on that memorandum alone 
that the Chair has held as he has. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: 
Could the mere giving of notice by one Senator that he intended 
to demand the return of the papers and to move for a recon- 
sideration result in having the papers brought back from the 
House? The Senate would have to act on it, would it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule is entirely manda- 
tory that there must be a motion for a request for the return 
of the papers, and that motion must be acted upon immediately. 
The language of the rule is: 


I am very much pleased to 


The request was objected to 


Shall be acted upon immediately, and without debate, and if deter- 
mined in the negative shall be a final disposition of the motion to 
reconsider, 
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Mr. HAYDEN. And the Senate did not act upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. According to the memoran- 
dum which the present occupant of the chair finds, they did not. 

Mr. McMASTER. I now move that they do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is too late now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That can not be done, be- 
cause, in proper order, the House has now returned the bill to 
the Senate and discharged its conferees. 

Mr. McMASTER. When were the conferees discharged? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As soon as they sent the 
conference report over here. 

Mr. JONES. This afternoon. 

Mr. McMASTER. This afternoon? After a motion had been 
entered to take care of that matter, then, the Senate disposed 
of a conference report in that manner? 

Mr. JONES. The request for the papers was not acted upon 
by the Senate. It was not submitted to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers were not then in 
the possession of the Senate; and there having been no motion 
to request the return of the papers and an immediate vote upon 
that motion, the present occupant of the chair is compelled to 
hold that the motion which the Senator from South Dakota 
wishes to make can not be entertained. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion which the Chair 
understood the Senator from South Dakota to make, but which 
the Senator from Washington claimed as his; namely, that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments to the three items in dis- 
agreement and request a further conference with the House, the 
Chair to appoint the conferees. 

Mr. McMASTER. . Does that include the Indian school items? 

Mr. JONES. No; they have been agreed to by both Houses. 

Mr. McMASTER. I move to amend that motion by including 
the Indian school items. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I make the point of order that that can not 
be done. 

Mr. JONES. That can not be included. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arizona 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The point of order is that the House and the 
Senate both having approved the conference report upon these 
Indian items, they are no longer in dispute between the two 
bodies, and that it is not in order to make the motion tendered 
by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
order to be well taken. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McMASTER. Do I understand that when a conference 
report has been adopted, within three days no motion can be 
made to reconsider the adoption of that report? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; but when the motion is 
made it must be accompanied with a mandatory motion to re- 
quest the return of the papers, and the vote must be had on that 
immediately. 

Mr. McMASTER. My first request to-day was for unanimous 
consent that the Senate reconsider that matter, and that the 
papers be recalled from the House; and the unanimous consent 
was objected to by the Senator from Washington. Then I im- 
mediately entered a motion to that effect, covering both of those 
subjects. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair propound an 
inquiry to the Senator from South Dakota. Who was occupying 
the chair at that time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Vice President. 

Mr. McMASTER. I think the Vice President was occupying 
the chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Whoever was occupying the 
chair at that moment left no memorandum here covering the 
motion of the Senator. 

Mr. McMASTER. It was the duty of the clerk to have left 
a memorandum. The Chair does not leave a memorandum to 
that effect. 

Mr. JONES. 


The Chair holds the point of 


The motion to have the papers brought back 
should have been submitted at once. 


Mr. SWANSON. And voted on immediately. 


Mr. JONES. And voted on. 

Mr. SWANSON. It was not submitted. We can not wait 
until the House takes action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of 
the Chair holds that the motion can not be entertained. The 
only motion that can be entertained now is for the Senate to 
recede from its amendments, or to insist upon its amendments 
and ask a further conference; and the latter motion has been 
made, and is now pending. 
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Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I will say this much. I 
knew that there probably would be some technical difficulties 
in connection with this matter. I went to our parliamentarian 
and had him go fully over the situation, and I followed his in- 
structions to the letter. Now, I find that I have been jockeyed 
out of the whole deal in some way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate at the further 
conference with the House of Representatives Mr. Jones, Mr. 
HALE, Mr. Puwpps, Mr. OvermMAN, and Mr. GLass. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) 
to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PINE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

I may say that this amendment fs identical in language with 
the Thomas amendment as modified by the Pittman amendment, 
except that it provides for a duty of 50 cents per barrel on 
crude or fuel oil, and 25 per cent ad valorem on oil products. 
That is the only change in the amendment. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Psesident, does the amendment now offered 
by the senior Senator from Oklahoma make any provision as to 
the disposition of the tariff which may be imposed on oil? 

Mr. PINE. It goes into a special fund, and is appropriated 
for expenditure on the roads, the same as in the other 
amendment. 

Mr. GOFF. And that is the same provision that was in- 
cluded in the original amendment offered by the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas]? 

Mr. PINE. It is the same provision. 

I desire to say that it costs 18 cents per barrel to produce oil 
in Venezuela. It costs $1.70 per barrel to produce oil in the 
States of Oklahoma and Texas. The difference is $1.52 per 
barrel. In this amendment we ask for a tariff of 50 cents per 
barrel. 

This Government has adopted the policy of protection. The 
independent producers ask for a rate equal to one-third of the 
difference in the cost of producing oil in the United States and 
Venezuela. 

There has been considerable confusion in regard to what is 
involved in this matter. We have found the friends of the peo- 
ple here voting for a nronopoly. The letter that was read here 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Biarne], directed to John 
Simpson, of Oklahoma, was in response to a telegram from John 
Simpson to the Senator from Wisconsin. In that telegram Mr. 
Simpson expressed his surprise that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin should be found working in the interest of monopoly. John 
Simpson is the president of the Farmers’ Union of the State of 
Oklahoma, and he has been president of that organization for 
14 years. 

These independent producers are entitled to a tariff of $1 
per barrel on their oil. Common honesty denrands it. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on this amendment. 

Mr. PINne’s amendment was, on page 35, after line 2, to 
insert the following: 


Par. 99. (a) Crude petroleum, and fuel petroleum, 50 cents per barrel 
of 42 gallons. 

(b) Petroleum products: Kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gasoline, paraffin, 
paraffin oil, and all other distillates, derivatives, or refined products of 
petroleum, 25 per cent ad valorem. The ad valorem rate provided in 
this subparagraph shall be based upon the American selling price (as 
defined in subdivision (f), as amended, of section 402, title 4) of any 
similar competitive article manufactured or produced in the United 
States. If there is no similar competitive article manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States, then the ad valorem rate shall be based 
upon the United States value, as defined in subdivision (d), as amended, 
of section 402, title 4. For the purposes of this subparagraph any 
petroleum product provided for herein shall be considered similar to or 
competitive with any imported petroleum product which accomplishes 
results substantially equal to those accomplished by the demestic prod- 
uct when used in substantially the same manner: Provided, That all 
funds derived from the tariffs upon petroleum and the refined products 
of petroleum as provided by this paragraph shall be covered into a special 
fund for appropriation, and expenditure by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the Federal highway aid act and the amendments thereto and 
the rules and regulations made thereunder: And provided further, That 
the United States Tariff Commission is hereby authorized and directed 
to investigate the domestic and foreign costs of production of petroleum 
and petroleum products; to prepare and file reports of such investiga- 
tions, and to prepare and submit recommendations concerning duties 
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thereon as in this act provided; to keep a continuous file of the posted 
price of crude petroleum and the retail price of gasoline; and to make 
findings as to the average posted market price of crude petroleum at the 
place of production, and also of the retail price of gasoline at service 
stations at such principal markets for such gasoline as said Tariff Com- 
mission may select: And provided further, That no duty shall be col 
lected or charged on crude petroleum or fuel petroleum during such 
periods as the average posted market price, as found by said Tariff Com- 
mission, of Texas and Oklahoma crude petroleum of a gravity of 36° 
B., taken at a temperature of 60° F., shall be in excess of $1.50 
per barrel at place of production: And provided further, That no duty 
shall be collected or charged upon the petroleum products set forth in 
subparagraph (b) hereof during such periods as the average retail 
service-station price, as found by said Tariff Commission, of standard 
unmixed gasoline in New York City, N. Y., shall be in excess of 20 
cents per gallon, exclusive of any gasoline tax the 
purchasers. 

On page 265, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive, being paragraph 1734. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Prye]. On 
that amendment the yeas and nays have been demanded. Is 
the demand seconded? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk wil! call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Goff 
Ashurst Goldsborough 
Baird Hale 
Barkley Harris 
Black Harrison 
Blaine Hatfield 
Borah Hawes 
Bratton Hayden 
Broussard Hebert 
Capper Heflin 
Connally Howell 
Copeland Johnson 
mill Jones 
Fess Kean 
Fletcher Kendrick 
Frazier Keyes Shortridge 
George La Follette Simmons Wheeler 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-elght Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINe). 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I understand the amendment now offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma, it is to reduce the tariff 50 cents 
a barrel. Is that correct? 

Mr. PINE. That is correct. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But it still carries the limitation of $2? 

Mr. PINE. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think, in order to make it conform, the $2 
should be changed to $1.50; that is, that whenever the price 
reaches $1.50 a barrel, the duty shall be removed. I therefore 
offer an amendment to change the “ $2” to “ $1.50.” 

Mr. PINE. I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as modified. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordvured, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when Mr. Couzens’s name was called). 
My colleague the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] 
is unavoidably absent. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DILL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion]. I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). On this vote I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Srmumons]. Were he present he would vote “nay”; and if I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. Rogston’s name was called). I have 
been requested to announce that the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Rosston] is paired with the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Dm}. If the Senator from Kentucky were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Sw#rpsTean’s name was 
called). The senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap]} 
is paired with the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Curtine]. If the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHrp- 
STEAD] were present, he would vote “nay,” and the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currine], if present and voting, 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Illinois (Mr. GLENN}. 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 


collected from 


McCulloch 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas,Idaho 
Thomas,Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Masa. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
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Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. Being 
unable to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. If the Senator 
from Tennessee were present and voting, he would vote “nay”; 
and if | were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookHarT]. If he were present, he would vote “nay”; and if 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 


Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this vote 


I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee | 


[Mr. McKetrar]. I 
would vote “ nay,” 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). 


understand 
and if I 


that if he were present he 
were permitted to vote, I would 


I have a general 


Iam unable to secure a transfer, and therefore can not yote. I 
am told that if the senior Senator from South Carolina were 
present he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denzen] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas |Mr. Rogrnson]. 

The senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BryauHam] 
the junior Senator from Virginia |Mr. Grass]. 

I also desire to announce the following pairs on this question: 

The Senator from Delaware [{Mr. Hastines] with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Griuert!];: 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson ] 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. Gronpy] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typinocs]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Hastines], the Senator from Missouri |[Mr. Patrerson], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] would vote 
“vea,” and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Griuerr], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WaGner], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typines]| would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the negative). Upon 
this question I have a pair with the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado |Mr. Puipps]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLEase], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Making the same statement with refer- 
ence to my pair, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 32, 
YHAS—28 

Kendrick 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Moses 
Oddie 
Pine 
NAYS—32 

McMaster 

Metcalf 

Norbeck 

Norris 

Nye 

Robinson, Ind. 

Schall 

Smoot 
VOTING—36 

King 

McKellar 

Overman 

Patterson 

Phipps Thomas, Idaho 

teed Townsend 

Robinson, Ark Tydings 

Robsion, Ky. Wagner 

Shipstead Watson 


with 


with the Sen- 


Delaware [Mr. 


as follows: 


Allen 

saird 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Gott 


Goldsborough 
Hale 

Hatfield 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 


Kean 


Pittman 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Okla. 
Waterman 


Steck 
Swanson 
rrammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 

La Follette 


NOT 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blain 
Borah 
Copeland 
Fletcher 
I’razier 


Dill 

Fess 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hastings 


Ringham 
Blease 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Caraway) 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 


Simmons 
Smith 
Stephens 
Sullivan 


So Mr. PINe’s amendment as modified was rejected. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not know whether we 
are to take up the bill by schedules or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate has refused to do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate refused to enter into 
an agreement proposing that course, but the Chair suggests 
that it would be well to follow that plan. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to offer an amendment. I shall not 
take over 10 minutes in discussing it. If I can have 10 minutes, 
I will submit the matter to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be reported. 
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The Lxecrsiative CLerK. On page 116, line 2, the Senator 
from Nevada proposes to insert the following: d 

Par. 394%. Silver-bearing ores and mattes wf all kinds, 30 cents 
per ounce on the silver contained therein: Provided, That on all im- 
portations of silver-bearing ores and mattes of all kinds the dufies 
shall be estimated at the port of entry and a bond given in double 
the amount of such estimated duties for the transportation of the 
ores or mattes by common carriers bonded for the transportation of 
appraised or unappraised merchandise to properly equipped sampling 
or smelting establishments, whether designated as bonded warehouses 
or otherwise. On the arrival of the ores or mattes at such establish- 


|} ments they shall be sampled according to commercial methods under 


the supervision of Government officers, who shall be stationed at such 
establishments, and who shall submit the samples thus obtained to a 


, ’ ( } ; | Government assayer, designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru]. | 


shall make a proper assay of the sample and report the resuit to the 
customs officers, and the import entries shall be liquidated 

And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make all 
necessary regulations to enforce the provisions of this paragraph. 

Par. . Silver bullion or base bullion, silver dross, reclaimed silver, 
scrap silver, all alloys or combinations of silver not specially provided 
for, 30 cents per ounce on the silver contained therein: Provided, That 
this paragraph shall not apply to minted coins of the United States, 
or circulating minted coins ot a foréign Government in the possession 
of an individual not in excess of $100 in exchange value. 

Par. —. Silver-bearing ores, mattes, base bullion, silver dross, re- 
claimed silver, scrap silver, and all alloys or combinations of silver 
imported into the United States for the purpose of processing, refining, 
or minting for export to a foreign country and not for use, sale, or 
disposition within the United States or any of its possessions, may 
be imported for such purpose free of duty upon the execution of a bond 
given in double the amount of the estimated duties that would be 
charged upon such silver contents so imported if for use, sale, or 
disposition in the United States, conditioned that such silver contents 
will not be used, sold, or otherwise disposed of in the United States 
prior to export therefrom, and upon further compliance with such 
regulations and guaranties as the Secretary of the Treasury may by 
regulations require. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment be limited to not more than 10 minutes and that no 
Senator be allowed to speak more than once. 

Mr. SMOOT. I submitted a similar request, and it 
objected to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that there is 
already existing a unanimous-consent agreement limiting debate, 
and the item of silver was excepted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I objected to that. I think I can explain 
the amendment in 15 minutes, unless the time is taken up by 
questions. That was the only reason why I objected, as I said 
before. 

Mr. FESS. 


thereon. 


was 


May I submit the request, that after the address 
of the Senator from Nevada, no Senator shall be permitted to 
speak longer than 10 minutes or more than once. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. DILL. I object. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will agree myself not to speak more than 
15 minutes. Is that the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection was made by the Sena- 
tor from Washington to the request of the Senator from Ohio, 
The Senator from Nevada will proceed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, while this is a long amend- 
ment, it is long by reason of the fact that it is not intended to 
charge any duty whatever on the importations of silver-bearing 
ores or silver bullion or silver in any other form that comes 
into this country for the purpose of smelting, refining, or mint- 
ing, and export. It is provided in such case that a bond shall 
be given. In other words, it is the exact language that is used 
in the provision which applies a tariff duty on zinc and lead. 
I do not intend that the smelters or the refiners or the mints 
shall be in any way affected or influenced by this duty. 

We produce in this country 58,000,000 ounces of silver a year, 
in round numbers. We consume 40,000,000 ounces. We im- 
ported from Mexico last year 77,000,000 ounces of silver. We 
imported from South America 18,000,000 ounces of silver. The 
wages in Mexico are $1.21 a day for miners, and that is gen- 
erally for a 10-hour day. According to the labor reports the 
average wages of miners engaged in the silver mines of the 
United States are $4.79 a day. There is a measure of the dif- 
ference in the cost of production between Mexico and South 
America on the one hand and the United States on the other 
hand. 

Let us take one other measure. Silver in 1913 was worth 
60 cents an ounce. Silver to-day is 40 cents an ounce; so silver 
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has dropped 3314 per cent in its price since 1913. According to | 
the index number the average of every commodity has increased 

at the present time 35% per cent. If it is plaeed on the 

basis of the wages, then the wages in this country are almost 

four times what they are in Mexico. If it is on the basis of 

maintaining standards, then the standard is that we will have 

to add 80 per cent to the price of silver now to put it on a 

parity with the rest of the commodities in this country. In | 
other words, farm products to-day are over 40 per cent above 

what they were in 1913, while the average of all products is 

35% per cent above 1913 prices. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. In view of the fact that the price of silver is 
a world price, that the price of silver is fixed practically every 
day in London, I am at a loss to understand how the duty which 
the Senator from Nevada proposes to impose will help the 
silver producers in this country. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I must say to the Senator that there is some 
ground for that doubt, but it will prevent dumping. It is to a 
certain extent like wheat, where the world price is fixed in 
Liverpool. We have attempted through the debenture to cure 
that deplorable condition. In the case of silver we have a 
domestic market for 75 per cent of our production. The Senator 
recollects that several years ago we started in to try to organize 
an export association, the same as we have for copper to-day. 
We found it exceedingly difficult to do that by reason of the 
fact that silver from Mexico was coming into this country free 
of duty, undisturbed and unimpeded. It was coming in from 
South America and from Canada. Finally we gave up the idea 
that we could put our hands on the silver and control it in any 
way. For instance, the Guggenheim association, the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., and other subsidiaries, produced very 
little silver in the United States, but they produce enormous 
amounts in Mexico, and yet they were to be in the silver asso- 
ciation. When the silver ore was brought across the line into 
their smelters and became silver and got into their hands it lost 
its identity, its earmark, and instead of having, as we would 
under this duty, 20,000,000 ounces of exportable silver annually, 
we would have had 134,000,000 ounces of exportable silver 
annually. 

There are several thousand miners in the United States pro- 
ducing silver ore—and when I say “silver ore” I mean ore that 
is chiefly valuable for silver, because lead and silver are mixed. 
While there are several thousand miners engaged in that occu- 
pation, it is not as difficult to get those men together as it is to 
get the farmers together in a cooperative association. What I 
hope and what the mine operators’ associations through the 
West hope is that we can prevent the dumping of this cheap 
silver into the United States from Mexico and South America, 
and now from India, and thus we can help our domestie pro- 
ducers. The dumping of silver from India is the most serious 
thing we have now to face, and that has come up, I may say, so 
suddenly that the people do not understand it. India dumped 
55,000,000 ounces of silver on the world in 1928. How much she 
dumped in 1929 we have no record of yet, but I think it has 
been fully as much. The whole world production of silver is 
only 256,000,000 ounces, so it can be readily understood what it 
means when there is dumped on the market in addition to the 
ordinary production 55,000,000 ounces more. The rupee is the 
circulating medium in India. They use silver almost exclu- 
sively for money. Great Britain is determined that they shall 
not use silver for money. 

Great Britain has demonetized silver. They have not only 
demonetized silver, not as we do in the United States and in 
Mexico and other places, but they are destroying silver. Every 
time a silver rupee comes into a bank in India it is immediately 
sent to the mint and melted up and the silver shipped out of 
the country. It is dumped on the market of the world without 
regard to price, because Great Britain would rather throw that 
silver into the sea than to have it remain in India. 

Her only hope of divorcing the people of India from their 
old money, which they have used from the beginning of time, 
is to get silver out of the country. Before the war, as we all 
know, they taught India to accept paper money and certificates 
redeemable in silver on presentation. The war came on and 
they were unable to redeem, and they came near having a revo- 
lution. Great Britain came here and got a law passed to allow 
us to melt up our standard silver dollars to give her 200,000,000 
ounces of silver to prevent a revolution in India. She does not 
want that to happen again. She does not believe she can con- 
trol India until she gets rid of the silver in India. She is put- 
ting it on the world without regard to the effect on the market. 

It is having a very destructive effect in China and Mexico and 
South America, as it is having on us. In our country it is 
simply breaking the miners. In China it is breaking everybody, 
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as it is in Mexico and in South America. I have articles here 
stating that the depreciation in the price of wheat and the 
price of cotton is due largely to the condition with reference to 
silver in India and China. That situation is not denied. Our 
own commerce reports refer to it. China buys with silver, and 
with nothing else. With the price of silver cut in two, the pur- 
chasing price of China is cut in two. Not only that but the 
commodities in China have risen by comparison with the fall of 
silver. They have not the money to buy their own food. Their 
purchase of wheat and cotton is bound to be 50 per cent less 
than it was before that depression in silver. It takes two silver 
dollars, and they use silver dollars in China, to buy as much 
wheat to-day as one dollar would buy a year ago. It takes two 
silver dollars to buy as much cotton to-day as oue dollar would 
buy a year ago. India is in the same condition. India can not 
buy and South America can not buy. That is the effect on the 
world. The effect of it is limited. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Assuming for the sake of the argument that the 
duty would have some effect on the price of silver, upon whom 
would fall the result of that duty and who would be affected 
by the higher price? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Two classes of people, in a large measure. 
About one-fourth of the extra cost at the present time would 
fall upon the moving-picture industry. It would probably in- 
crease the cost to the moving-picture industry, because the mov- 
ing-picture industry is increasing in extent. The other would 
fall upon the purchasers of silverware. It would be in propor- 
tion divided between the purchasers of silverware among those 
who purchase sterling silver and those who purchase plate. 
The amount of silver used in a plated spoon or plated knife or 
plated fork is almost negligible in the total cost of the article. 
With the exception of the cheap plated ware, which, of course, 
we all buy, the amount falling upon the consumer would be 
extremely limited. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from 
yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator refers to the moving-picture in- 
dustry. I should like to know what use they make of silver? 

Mr. PITTMAN. They use it in developing their photographic 
plates. It would cost them about $3,000,000 a year extra if 
the price of silver was 70 cents an ounce instead of 40 cents an 
ounce. The total expenditures of the moving-picture industry, 
as we all know, are up in the billions of dollars. This is a 
picture of the situation: Silver has been a commodity ever since 
1873 ; everyone knows that. It is treated that way by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; it is treated that way by the Secretary of 
Commerce. Our Government buys foreign silver. It gets it 
where it can buy it cheapest; it gets silver anywhere. It is 
paying but 40 cents an ounce to-day and making it into dimes 
and putting them in circulation at a rate of $1.38 cents an 
ounce. The profit goes into the Treasury. 

The Government would lose nothing and only a few classes 
would lose anything by a tariff on silver, even if the producers 
got the full benefit of it; but suppose the producers got the 
full benefit of it, would they be in any different condition from 
the other industries in this country? Take the farmer. The 
farmer to-day is suffering, and we have been doing everything 
on earth we could to relieve that suffering. Still the products 
of the farmer, on the average, are up at this time 35% per 
cent above what they were in 1913. Yet the silver miners, with 
the price of their product 3314 per cent lower than it was in 
1918, have to pay an average of 35% per cent more for every- 
thing they use than they did in 1913. That is not a theory; it is 
a fact. 

What is the result? 


Nevada 


The result is that three mines in my 
own home—big mines—have been compelled to close down by 


reason of the low price of silver. In the State of the Senator 
from Idaho, as he will realize, if he has been reading the news- 
papers, two or three large lead-silver mines have been closed 
down during the last few weeks. In Utah several important 
mines have closed down in the last week; and one district 
in Colorado, which is purely a silver-mining district, where 
silver mines were working a month ago, two or three of them, 
employing thousands of men, have closed down. The Senator 
from Colorado has a telegram, as I have, and he will put it in 
the Recorp, saying that there is not a silver mine in that dis- 
trict working to-day. 

Take the Associated Press reports of yesterday, and what do 
they say about Utah? That the mines there have cut the wages 
of the men in the lead and silver mines of Utah 25 cents a 
day, and in the smelters 25 cents a day, in the hope that they 
may be able to operate. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 

eld to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
in the price of silver in recent months, it is not at all surprising 
that the industry should be in the deplorable state mentioned 
by the Senator from Nevada. The industry is suffering, per- 
haps, as severely as any in the United States at the present 
time. What troubles me about the matter, however, is, when 
we produce 60,000,000 ounces in this country and consume in 
the arts and in subsidiary coinage only 40,000,000 ounces an- 
nually, exporting 33%, per cent of our entire production, and 
SO per cent of our consumption, how a duty can possibly in- 
crease the price of silver? 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I said while the Senator was out, there 
may be ground for doubt as to whether it would do all that is 
desired, but the record discloses the fact that since 1926 the 
production of silver in this country has been steadily decreasing. 


As a matter of fact, it has been decreasing for longer than that. | 


Let me refer to the decrease in silver production in Montana 
since 1926. In 1926 Montana produced 11,974,257 ounces of 
silver; in 1928 it produced 10,681,675 ounces. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana Mr. President, let me remark, as 
the Senator doubtless knows, that there are practically no more 
silver mines in Montana; that is, the mines primarily producing 
silver were obliged to close down years ago by reason of the 
depressed price of silver, and there is no mine in the State of 
Montana to-day operating on account of silver production that 
I know anything about. Silver is merely a by-product of the 
copper-mining industry. 

Mr. P¥FEMAN. I think the Senator is in error there. There 
may not be what is called a pure-silver mine in Montana, but 
there are mines that carry lead with silver as a by-product, and 
ihere are mines that carry copper with silver as a by-product. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me say to the Senator that 
there are no lead mines in Montana. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Ore must produce a total value of minerals 
of over $8 or $9 a ton, as a general thing, in order to make it pay. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should say that is so. There is, 
of course, silver in copper ores, but the copper is the dominant 
mineral; and the same thing is true of zine ores; but I am 
speaking about mines operating primarily on account of silver 


content; so that the figures the Seuator has given merely indi- 
cate a slight decrease in the silver carried in the copper and 
zine ores. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 


-and if I had time I would show 
production of silver in Montana from 


at the record 
the 


it to him—that 
1926 to 1928 has 


decreased about 5 per cent; but throughout the western section | 


of the country the production has decreased in greater propor- 


tion in the States where there are more silver mines, for many | 


of those mines have ceased operations, while in the Senator’s 


State the large copper mines are operating, although numerous | 
small copper properties sometimes operate and sometimes they | 


do not, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. PilTTMAN. 
the silver mines may do a little work, but when silver is down 
to 40 cents none of them work at any time; and silver produc- 
tion has decreased all over the country by 10 per cent in the 
last 10 years. 

I will state what I am getting at. 
Senator's question as to what good 
We are making a tariff bill; 
another one for 7 or 8 years; 
at any rate, it will be a long time beforeswe engage in framing 
another tariff law, but we have got to look to the future. Now, 
what of the future? We see a steady curve of decrease in the 
production of silver in the United States. No one knows of any 
big new mines; at least, I have not heard of any. 

We see an increasing demand for silver, the moving-picture 
industry, with its great expansion being the heaviest individual 
consumer of silver; and it is going to increase its consumption. 
The time will come, according to that curve, in three or four 
years when the consumption and production will be about equal; 
but in the meantime there are corporations in this country en- 
gaged in the manufacture of steel articles, in the manufacture 
of cotton goods, in the manufacture of woolen 
they produce themselves more than is consumed in this country, 
and their surplus is taken up by export. 
ported surplus of goods cheaper than they sell at home. 
is admitted, and they justify it on the ground of 
production. 


Let me say—— 


I want to 
will a tariff 


answer the 
really do, 


That 
mass 


tion; that we have one-fourth of our silver production to 
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In view of the extraordinary drop | 


I think the Senator will ascertain by looking | 


When silver is down to 60 cents an ounce | 


I hardly suppose we will frame | 
L hope it will be 20 years; but, | 


goods which | 


They sell that ex- | 


| about. 
Now, we will assume that we can organize a silver associa- | 
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export; that all of the silver miners put their silver into that 
export association, as has been done in the case of copper. 
What will be the result? It will meet the market, and, instead 
of selling silver by the day, as it is now sold, through London, 
and having the London brokers fix the price every morning, 
we will have an export association that will take that 25,000,- 
000 ounces of silver, place it in a bank and borrow money on 
it, which can then be loaned to the miners who put it in pro 
rata. Thus that silver can be carried until the seasonal demand 
in India and China comes. To-day they do not do that; to-day 
they do exactly as the farmer does; they have no cooperation, 
no marketing system; they all dump their silver on the market 
at the same time, and the profit is made by the brokers in 
London. 

China undoubtedly is now asking the four powers to permit her 
to place an embargo upon the importation of silver into China, 
because it has aTfready bankrupted China; it has taken away 
her purchasing power; but China can not do that without 
the consent of certain powers. India not only dumped 55,000,000 
ounces in the market in 1929, of which we have a record, but is 
dumping it now upon the markets of the world in order to get 
it out of India, and she has placed a duty of 10 cents an ounce 
to keep it from ever coming back in. That is the situation we 
are facing. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a few questions. The only vote I cast on the tariff bill 
when it was considered as in Committee of the Whole with 
which I have not been satisfied was the vote I cast on the silver 
amendment. I look on silver now as absolutely a commodity; 
it is no longer money; it is like wheat, corn, cats, iron, and other 
things. 

As the Senator has said, a few weeks ayo, India prohibited 
the importation of silver, and proposes to dump her silver in all 
parts of the world. Our market is accessible to India, and I 
have no doubt the vast reservoir of silver in India will be 
dumped here, so that the price of silver may go to 30 cents an 
ounce or even less. China has not done that as yet, but at any 
time China may do it. That is the situation. I will ask the 
Senator how much silver we get from Mexico? 

Mr. PITTMAN. We got 77,000,000 ounces from Mexico in 
1928. 

Mr. SWANSON. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 

Mr. SWANSON. 


How much do we export? 
We export about 109,000,000 ounces. 
With that much coming in from Mexico 


|} and Latin America—— 


Mr. PITTMAN. Let me give the total that comes in. 
total imports into this country are 114,000,000 ounces. 

Mr. SWANSON. How much do we produce? 

Mr. PITTMAN. We get 77,000,000 ounces from Mexico, 
18,000,000 ounces from South America, and the rest of it from 
miscellaneous countries. After we consume, say, 40,000,000 
ounces of silver, we then have left about 60,000,000 ounces of 
the silver thus brought in here. That 60,000,000 ounces sent 
out. together with the 50,000,000 ounces which we have, makes 
about 109,000,000 ounces exported. 

Mr. SWANSON, At the time I cast that vote I thought of 
the question that night, and I saw what India had done. As 
I have said, silver is an absolute commodity; it is liable to 
taxation even from a Democratic standpoint for revenue. The 
people who buy silver plate ought certainly to be able to pay a 
tariff on it, for they are rich enough to buy, and the moving- 
picture industry, certainly to a large extent, is engaged in a 
business for the leisure class. Inasmuch as silver has become 
a commodity, if there is any imported, as the Senator says there 
is, from a revenue standpoint I do not see why it should not 
pay a tariff like any other commodity. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator over- 
looked the fact that we actually ourselves export 3314 per cent 
of our production. 

Mr. SWANSON. We can not impose a tariff, of course, on 
anything we export, but if what the Senator from Nevada says 


The 


| is so, and 114,000,000 ounces come in here, and we put a tax 
| on it, we would certainly collect revenue, would we not? 


Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; we would collect revenue. 

Mr. SWANSON. How can the Senator from Montana argue, 
then, that we would not collect that revenue? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not so argued. I was 
speaking about how we were going to improve the situation of 
the silver producer. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am talking about prices. 

Mr. WALSH of Moriana. Of course, if the Senator is argu- 
ing in favor of a Guaty on silver as a revenue measure, I have 
nothing to say about that. That was not what I was talking 
I was talking about the situation of the silver producer. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to see his condition improved. 
I should like, also, to see the condition of other people improved. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. So should L 

Mr. SWANSON. But if silver is, as everybody admits, a 
mere commodity like wheat, corn, oats, tobacco, lead, steel, and 
everything else, I am considering it simply from a revenue stand- 
point. If there is none imported, if we do not get any revenue 
from it, I am willing to let it alone; but if 119,000,000 ounces 
are imported, I do not see why we should not get a revenue 
from it, to be frank about the matter. 


The vote I cast on this subject in Committee of the Whole is | 


the only vote I cast in committee with which I have not been 
satisfied, and I have tried to review every vote I have cast. 
When I saw, however, that India was dumping silver here, that 
China will dump it here, and that this is the dumping ground of 
silver from all over the world, and it is coming in here, if we put 
silver down to 30 cents, why should not the Government collect 
some revenue from it? 

That is the way I look at the matter; and if that is not true, 
I should like to have it corrected. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with the 
Senator from Virginia. 
tured silver is a luxury in a large sense. At least 90 per cent 
of the silver that is manufactured is a luxury, anyway. It 
is a luxury going into millions and millions of dollars of the 
expense of the profitable moving-picture industry and the sil- 
ver-plated ware. Of course, under the theory, there is no rea- 
son for it. 


Some Senators have said to me that they have always voted 


for free silver, from the time of Bryan up to the present time. | 
There is a whole lot of difference between the free silver under | 


Bryan, which meant the free coinage of silver, and the free 
entry of silver into the United States. 


For instance, let me call your attention to this statement by | light 
| slight. 


Mr. Herbert M. Bratter, of the Finance and Investment Division 
of the Department of Commerce. In discussing silver, he says: 

The person 
keep in mind that silver is a commodity, and that its price moves in 
sympathy with general commodity prices. 


I have here the statements of other writers along the same | ; 
| duty is going to help them. 


line. 
Mr. Benjamin White, in the annual review number of the 


Engineering and Mining Journal, says: 


Previous to 1873, an artificial premium was placed upon the metal 
by an agreement of the great powers to mint it at a certain ratio to 
gold. When this was abrogated, the premium dropped until the 
average price in the decade before the war fell to about 
against that of 62d. 


Then it became a commodity. Of course it is a commodity. 
The same rules of tariff that apply to any other commodity 
apply to this commodity; and we find, as I say, that 117,000,000 
ounces are imported into this country free of duty. We find 
to-day that the Mexican Congress is doing everything on earth 
it can do to protect its miners. What is it doing? 

The great Wachuca mine has been so hard put that it has 
turned its mine over to the miners down there. It could not 
afford to pay them $1.21 
them and said, “ Pay us 


2 per cent of the gross profits.” The 


Mexican Congress now have had suggested to them that they | 
. | 
pass an act to buy silver at a price at which they can afford | 


to work the mines and store the silver. In other words, the 
government is to give a bonus to the silver miners of Mexico. 

We find to-day that the Chinese Government, to protect its 
credit and its buying power, is requesting the other governments 
to permit it to put a high tariff or an embargo on silver. In 
other words, every country is attempting to protect itself against 
the destruction that Great Britain is bringing upon it by dump- 
ing the silver of India on the world. 

That is the situation, and we find nothing to do. We are 
asked, “ What good will it do?” Maybe it will not do any 
good, but what else have Senators to suggest? Are they willing 
to stand here and do nothing? While other countries are 


putting duties on silver, shall we stand here and do nothing? | 


Our mines are closing down everywhere—we know that—in 
every State. The lead mines are closing down. The silver 
mines of Utah have made a reduction of 25 cents a day with the 
consent of the miners. They had to do that or close down. 
Practically every mining property in Tonopah, Nev., is closed 
down on account of it. We must do something. All I have 
asked the Senate is not to give us what every other commodity 
has, which would be 80 per cent if I got it, but one-half as high 
a duty as the average commodity of this country has. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the 
Senate long. 
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There is no doubt but that manufac- | 


interested in what silver will do in the future must | 


26d., as | 


a day, and it turned over the mine to | 3 , . 
| take the trouble to make this announcement if it were not for 
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This question has bothered me a great deal. I have tried in 
my own mind to arrive at a solution of the question whether 
a tariff would be the proper thing to bring about the desired 
result. 

I recognize that the mining industry is at a standstill, and 
particularly the silver mines of the country. The representa- 
tives of every mine in the State of Utah, together with the 
Mining Congress officials, have telegraphed to me and written 
to me to support this duty on silver. I confess that I do not 
know whether or not it would do any good to the silver industry 
in the long run; and if it were not for one thing, and one thing 
only, I should vote against it as I did before. That is this: 

England is forcing India to a gold standard. As those silver 


| coins come out of circulation they are melted and exported all 
| over the world; but America is the principal place to which 
| they 


are sent, 
I have always thought in the past that I would rather have 


| silver, not as a commodity, but the same as gold, for the pur- 


pose of making a circulating medium. 
me, is past. The question which arises in my mind now is 
this: Is it actually past, or is the present condition of silver 
in this country brought about by the conditions existing in the 
world to-day? 

Of course if China were in a financial condition to go upon 
a gold basis to-day, it would virtually force all of the silver 
of the world into the United States. That is being done as far 
as India is concerned. India and China are the two great 
nations that have consumed silver in the past. So, in casting 
my vote as I am going to cast it to-day for a duty upon silver, 
I want the Senate to understand that I do it with a great deal 
of apprehension. I admit that under existing conditions to-day 
perhaps it will be of a slight advantage; but it will be only 


That day, it seems to 


If conditions in the world are not changed; and if China 
and India still are purchasers of silver and use it for a circulat- 
ing medium, I believe then that the action taken, if a duty is 
placed upon silver, would necessarily be repealed, or it would 
be a disadvantage to the miners; but under the present 
conditions the situation is a serious one. The miners think a 
They think the imposition of this 
duty will at least keep up sufficient production in the United 
States to take care of our needs. 

Therefore, before casting my vote, I wanted to say that much 
in explanation of it. I repeat that I vote, as I shall vote, with 
a great deal of apprehension. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I do not want to take the time 
of the Senate to discuss this subject further than to say that 
when the question came up previously, I voted against a tariff 
on silver, and I did so without having full information. I have 
made some little study of the matter since that time; and 
while I have considerable doubt as to whether it will do any 
good, I do not see how it will do any harm. Since the silver 
producers think it will help them, and since they demand it, 
and the tariff bill places a tariff on everything else, I feel 
that it is my duty to vote for a tariff on silver, and see what 
the result will be. 

For that reason I intend to change my vote. I should not 
the fact that I am afraid somebody will charge that I have been 
“ silvered ” in some way or other for switching my vote in this 
case. It has gotten so in the Senate that a man can not change 
his mind without having his integrity of purpose impugned, or 
being charged with having made a trade somewhere. If he 
happens honestly to change his mind, he has to get up and 
explain it, or some charge will be made against him. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to ask the Senator if he does 
not think he has misstated the proposition. It is all right for 
some people to change their minds, and there is no criticism, 
and they are exalted as patriots: but some other people may, 
under different circumstances, vote differently, and they are 
charged with entering into some trade or something of the 
kind. 

So I think the Senator rather misstated the situation. I know 
Senators here who change their minds when they get ready, and 
vote differently under different circumstances, and they are 
patted on the back as great patriots. 

Mr. DILL. They pat themselves on the back. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; that is it. They say 
patriots, and admit it. 

Mr. DILL. There are certain items in this bill which editors 
and some others look upon as being rather holy, and if a man 
changes his mind on those he must be a scoundrel. 


they are 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DILL. But on some other subject that is not so holy 
to these particular people it is a glorious thing if he changes 
his mind. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. 
vote for 
was too high. 


As an illustration of that, I 
Later, under different circumstances, the rate on 
sugar having bee: reduced to $2 per hundred, I voted for it. I 
had stated all along that I was willing to vote for $2 per 
hundred on sugar, but that I was not willing to vote for $2.24 
per hundred on sugar I voted for it, 
changed his vote!” 

I did not change my vote at all. I voted for $2 on sugar 
when I bad previously refused to vote for $2.24. It just de- 
pends upon who does a thing of that kind. 

There is practically not a man in the Senate who 
time has not refused to vote for a higher duty and at 
quent time has voted for a lower duty upon the same item; 
and yet nobody accuses him of changing his mind, So, as I 
say, the Senator rather misstated the proposition. 

Of course, it does not worry me, so far as I am concerned, to 
have people say that, if they will just relate the facts. All I 
want is to have them relate the facts. 

Somebody referred to Thomas Jefferson here the other day. 
Some Senator quoted from him. Thomas Jefferson, in 
menting on the press—and I feel friendly to the press in a 
general way—said there ought to be some reforms, and that 
they ought to arrange about 


and yet they say, “ He 


at some 
a subse- 


one for lies. 
much in the first column, the truthful column. 
appraisal of the press, 

All I ask is that the press state the truth. If some member 
of the press or some Member of the Senate desires to criticize 
some else, let him tell the truth and the facts. 
instance, let him say that Senator TrRaMMeE Lt declined to vote 
for a rate of 2.24 cents on sugar, but when the rate was later 
reduced to 2 cents, he voted for that. Then the public can 
pass on the question of whether I changed my position or not. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I desire to say that I intend 
to support the amendment of the Senator from Neyada. When 


That was his 


the tariff on silver then proposed by the 
Nevada, and I intend to do so to-night, and I intend to do so 
because I think the mining of silver is one of the great in- 
dustries of the United States, which not only needs protection, 
but deserves protection in every sense of the word. 

I want to say that, regardless of what people may say or 
think about the change in one’s vote, or the change in one’s 
mind, that is purely immaterial if the person so voting is con- 
sistent in his stand. 

I do not criticize those who advocate free trade. 


as 


It is their 


political philosophy, their economic creed, and it is their stand- | 


ard of legislation. I am a protectionist, and I have always 
voted for protection, and I intend always to vote for protection 
for the industries of this country. I do not intend to vote for 
uny excessive protection, and neither do I intend to vote for a 
protection that is entirely too low. 

[I am not in sympathy with the people who stand in the 
*rh 


Senate for protection to American industries and who then 


turn about and vote against protection because they say “ My 


State does not want it. My industries do not need it.” If you 
are going to measure your vote in this body by what the wishes 
and desires of your State may be, then you are merely an 
opportunist, and I do not think anyone can be a free-trade 


- opportunist or a protectionist opportunist and merit the respect | 
| Caraway 
| Connally 
| Copeland 


of his constituents, either friends or foes. 

The Senator from Nevada said the mines are closed. That 
is true, and I want to say to the Senator, and I want to say to 
the other Members of this body now present, that the coal 
mines in the coal-producing States of this Nation are closing, 
and the oil wells are closing. Yet men who believe in the doc- 
trine of protection have stood here upon this floor to-night and 
have voted against giving protection to coal and security to oil. 

Mr. President, I want to register, just as far as such a regis- 
tration will go, and just as emphatically as it can be made, that 
I am against such a policy of protection, and I do not believe 
that the men who so vote and who so advocate protection are 
true protectionists in any sense of the word. They are political 
opportunists and in any aspect economic expeditionists. 

Therefore, as I have said, in the few words which 
uttered, I intend to vote for a protection on silver. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the people of the 
West interested in silver ought to be particularly grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from West Virginia for his considera- 


I have 
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refused to | 
a duty of $2.24 per hundred on sugar, thinking that | 


| presented this very importa:t question. 
| amendment, and I hope it will carry. 
per hundred on sugar; so when we had the proposition of $2 | 


In my own | 
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tion of their interests. He votes for a duty on a product on 
which the duty can not possibly make any difference in the 
price, but when he comes to a product of which we consume 
very much more than we produce, like manganese, he is found 
voting on the other side. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I am not going into any dis- 
cussion of this item. I will be very brief. 

I commend my colleague for the able manner in which he has 

I intend to support the 
I am very familiar with 
the depressed condition of the siiyer-mining industry and of the 
benefits we all hope and believe will come to that industry from 
the adoption of this amendment. Not alone to the silver-mining 
industry, but to the industries of copper, lead, zinc, and gold, 
and the mining of other metals, because silver is a by-product in 
the mining of many of the metals I have mentioned. 

The matter has been presented very thoroughly and ably by 
my colleague, and I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have not had the occasion, in 
the consideration of this tariff bill, to change a vote at any 
time. I usually make up my mind after listening to the dis- 


| cussion, 


When this question came up before I had not looked into the 


| silver situation, and I voted against the proposal offered by 
| the 
com- | 


Senator from Nevada. I have listened to his argument 
to-night, and I think he has made a good case, and this is one 
place where I am going to change my vote, and I shall vote for 


| the amendment. 
four columns in the papers—one | 
for the truth, one for possibilities, one for probabilities, and | 
He started off by saying there would not be very | 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I wish 
the Senator from Montana that I 
for the compliment which he paid me. 
compliment by saying that when 


to say to my friend 
thank him _ sincerely 
I wish to return that 
the distinguished Senator 


| from Nevada testified as to the needs and the demands of pro- 


tection I felt, in view of his argument and the able manner in 
which he stated it, that it was the best evidence of which the 
nature of the case admitted. For that reason, I was not at all 


| impressed or affected by the criticism, even in a complimentary 


vein, of the Senator from Montana. 
I want to remind him that, possibly, tomorrow, or, at least, 





| Bratton 


before we finish the consideration of this bill, I shall give the 
distinguished Senator from Montana the opportunity to express 


| himself, show his consistency, on the question of a tariff on 
this matter was before the Senate some weeks ago I voted for | 


Senator from | 


white arsenic, and we will then see whether or not his vote is 
the same as mine upon the question of the protection to a 
great industry in his State. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I appreciate also 
the kindness of the senior Senator from Ohio, who is very glad 
to vote for a duty on a product of my State which everybody 
concedes will do no good, at least for the present, but, high 
protectionist that he is, devotee of that principle, declines to 
give us a duty on manganese, which would do some good. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


| answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 


Frazier 
George 

Glass 

Gor 
Goldsborough 
Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
Ilastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Ilayden 
Hebert 

Heflin 

Hlowell 
Johnson 
Jones Schall 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it is not my desire to 
take up any time in the discussion of this amendment, but I 
asked for a yea and nay vote on it, and the Senate refused 
| to second the demand. I think it is rather an unusual pro- 
| cedure, when a Senator asks for a record vote upon an amend- 
ment, that it should not be accorded. All that 1 Ask is that 
there shall be a record vote. I do not want to take up any 
time of the Senate, but I ask that the Senate go on record on 
this amendment. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
' ceeded to call the roll 


Kendrick, 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
MecNar 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Broussard 
Capper 


Cutting 
Dale 
Dill 
Fess 
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Mr. FESS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from North Carolina {Mr. Stumons]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I shall have to withhold my vote. 
Were I permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a non- 
transferable pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. BrineHam]. In his absence, 1 withhold my vote. If I 
could vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typines]. 
I understand that if he were present he would vote as I shall 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Grenn]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLarR] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. If Il 
were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarT}. 
I understand that he would vote as I shall vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this vote 


I have a pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. | 


McKeE iar}. If he were present and permitted to vote, I under- 
stand he would vote as I shall vote. Therefore I vote. 
“o yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). 


to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILL. I have a pair with the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Ropsion]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNnEeN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gut_err] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Maine |Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greeng] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patterson] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typines]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BriIngHAm] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Wa.oorr] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. BLEease]. 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 12, as follows: 

YEAS—55 
Allen jor 
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I vote | 


I transfer my | 
general pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrx] | 





Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Borah 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Capper 
Copeland 
se 


Fess 
Fletcher 


Black 
Slaine 
Connally 


Bingham 
Blease 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Gillett 


Goldsborough 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Frazier 
George 
La Follette 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransde!ll 
Sheppard 


NAYS—12 


Norris 
lye 
Schall 


NOT VOTING—29 


Glass 
Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
King 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Overman 
Patterson 
Reed 


Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 


Robsion, Ky. 
Shipstead 
Simmons 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
‘Trammell 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waish, Mont. 


Smith 
Sullivan 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walcott 


So Mr. PrrrmMan’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, this matter was passed 
upon in Committee of the Whole on February 18 and the amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 36 to 32. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that roll call may be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. Biease. I have a pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GoLtpsnonover]. Not knowing how he would vote on this question, 1 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. Watson (after having voted In the negative). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmitrnH] to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [ Mr. Pixe] and will let my vote stand 

Mr. Fess. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Senator 
from Iowa [{Mr. Srecx] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Heri]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprxson]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gov.Lp] with the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Kine]. 

I also desire to announce that the Senators from Maryland [Mr. 
GoLpsBorovuGH and Mr. TypInGs] are detained from the Senate on de- 
partmental business. 

Mr. McNary. On this amendment I have a pair with the Senator from 
Mississippi -—[Mr. Harrison], which I transfer to the Senater from 
South Dakota [Mr. McMAstTeR], and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Caraway], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr,. Simmons], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY], and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY] are necessarily detained on official business. 

I also desire to announce the general pair of the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typines] and the Senator from California [Mr. JonNson}. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 36, as follows: 

Yeas, 32: Ashurst, Baird, Bratton, Brookhart, Broussard, Fletcher, 
Goff, Grundy, Harris, Hastings, Hatfield, Hawes, Hayden, Howell, Jones, 
Kendrick, McKellar, Norbeck, Oddie, Patterson, Phipps, Pittman, Rans 
dell, Sheppard, Shortridge, Steiwer, Stephens, Sullivan, Thomas of 
Idaho, Townsend, Trammell, and Waterman, 

Nays, 36: Allen, Bingham, Biack, Blaine, Capper, Couzens, Cutting, 
Dale, Deneen, Dill, Fess, Frazier, George, Gillett, Glass, Glenn, Greene, 
Hale, Hebert, Kean, Keyes, La Follette, McCulloch, McNary, Metcalf, 
Nye, Robinson of Indiana, Robsion of Kentucky, Schall, Smoot, Swan- 
son, Vandenberg, Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of Montana, 
and Watson. 

Not voting, 28: Barkley, Blease, Borah, Brock, Caraway, Connally, 
Copeland, Goldsborough, Gould, Harrison, Heflin, Johnson, King, McMas- 
ter, Moses, Norris, Overman, Pine, Reed, Robinson of Arkansas, Ship- 
stead, Simmons, Smith, Steck, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tydings, Walcott, 
and Wheeler. 

So Mr. PrrTmMan’s amendment was rejected. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in view of the adoption of the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], other 
amendments will be required in paragraphs 1735, 1638, and I 
think one other paragraph. I want to give notice now that in 
the morning I shall prepare the necessary amendments to con- 
form with the action just taken, and ask the Senate then to 
agree to those amendments. 

Mr. HERERT. Mr. President, I have an amendment pend- 


| ing, which I am prepared to take up at this time. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island will be stated. 

The CuHier CLerK. On page 223, after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


(b) In addition to the foregoing, there shall be paid the following 
duties : 

(1) On laces, 3 Inches or less in width, and on laces suitable for 
conversion into laces 3 inches or less in width, one-half of 1 cent per 
yard for each one-half inch, or fraction thereof, in width ; 

(2) On nets and netting, having 50 holes or less per square inch, 
three-fourths of 1 cent per square yard; having more than 50 but not 
more than 100 holes per square inch, 1% cents per square yard; having 
more than 100 but not more than 150 holes per square inch, 1% cents 
per square yard; having more than 150 but not more than 200 holes 
per square inch, 2% cents per square yard; having more than 200 but 
not more than 250 holes per square inch, 3% cents per square yard; 
having more than 250 but not more than 300 holes per square inch, 5 
cents per square yard; having more than 300 but pot more than 350 
holes per square Inch, 6% cents per square yard; having more than 350 
but not more than 400 holes per square inch, 744 cents per square yard; 
having more than 400 but not more than 450 holes per square inch, 8% 
cents per square yard; having more than 450 holes per square inch, 10 
cents per square yard. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, this amendment was intro- 
duced while the bill was in Committee of the Whole. I was 
not able to secure consideration at the time when this para- 
graph was under consideration. Later on I attempted to bring 
it before the Senate, but it was ruled out of order at that 
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time. This is the first opportunity I have had to obtain the 
consideration of the amendment. 

Mt. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there is so much confusion 
in the Chamber that some of us did not understand the para- 
graph to which the Senator’s amendment relates. 

Mr. HHEBERT. It applies to paragraph 1529, 
after line 14, 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
for offering the amendment? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; I am about to do so. I am going to 
ask indulgence of the Senate to make a statement in explana- 
tion of the amendment. I may say at the outset that it is one 
of great importance to many people in my State. 

This amendment proposes specific duties in addition to those 
provided in the pending bill. The duty now provided in the 
bill amounts to 90 per cent ad valorem upon the various laces 
enumerated in paragraph 1529. The additional specific duties 
would amount to 1 cent per yard for each half inch or frac- 
tion thereof on laces 3 inches or less in width, and with 
a gradual increase upon greater widths and widths containing 
more holes per square inch, up to a maximum of 10 cents per 
square yard on laces having more than 450 holes per square inch. 

LACE INDUSTRY IN THE 


993 


on page 22% 


The Senator is going to explain his reason 


UNITED STATHS 

The lace industry was first established in the United States 
in 1909, a short time after the passage of the tariff bill of that 
year, Which exempted lace machinery from any import duties, 
in the hope that the industry might be fostered and encouraged 
in this country. As a result of this legislation, a considerable 
number of plants were established at that time and it is esti- 
muted that approximately 95 per cent of the machinery for the 
manufacture of laces now operated in the United States was 
imported then. It may be added that all lace machinery now in 
use by the manufacturers of these laces in the United States is 
imported from abroad, 

The industry had its inception in the State of Rhode Island, 
where at the present time nearly one-half of the total produc- 
tive capacity is to be found; other mills being located in the 
States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
Ohio, and Illinois. The number of lace machines, as the looms 
upon which laces are manufactured are known, and the States 
where located, are as follows: 

Rhode Island 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
New York 


Connecticut 
Obic 


Illini ie 29 


rotal si ies ile tiers lira 

As compared with the total equipment of lace factories in the 

United States, the following figures will show the equipment in 
foreign countries. 
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Location of lace and lace-braiding machines in European countrica in 1925 


i | 
Notting- | Leversund 
ham lace- | levers go- 
curtain through 
machines | machines 
} 


Bobbinet Lace 
machines | raiding 
, “ | machines 


Country 


25 } 
802 | 


IA. «cs ncbndipienpatletaaemnss 
Great Britain. ............-.... rn 
SEs nckéncandenenave 
Other European countries_. 


2, 500 
200 
4, 000 
300 


Total. 7, 000 


PROGRESS INDUSTRY 


At the time of the establishment of the industry in the 
United States it was hoped that the surplus skilled labor there- 
tofore employed in the textile mills of New England and in other 
parts of the country might be given employment in this new 
activity, and, in view of the large quantities of laces of this 
kind then being imported in the United States, that a sufficient 
market would be found for the products of these mills. In the 
course of time, however, it became apparent that on account 
of the great difference in labor costs in the United States and 
in foreign countries, particularly in France and England, our 
manufacturers were unable to compete with importations from 
abroad, and representations for an increase in tariff duties 
upon imports of laces were made to Congress. A number of 
increases in duties have been accorded to our manufacturers 
of laces from time to time, but the provision in the pending 
tariff bill is the same as the duty carried in the existing law; 
but even this is, in view of existing conditions in the industry, 
clearly insufficient to enable us to compete successfully, as the 
figures and the experience which I shall present will conclusively 
demonstrate. 


Or THE 


CAPITAL LNVESTED 


It is estimated that approximately $25,000,000 is invested in 
the industry in the United States at the present time. There 
are employed in these mills now some 8,000 operatives, though 
at full capacity they could provide employment for not less 
than 15,000. 

While the actual production for the year 1927, the last year 
available to me, had a value of $11,500,000, yet the potential 
annual output of the American lace factories is estimated to be 
in the neighborhood of $35,000,000. 

I have prepared, and I ask to have inserted in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks, a schedule of actual produc- 
tion of American laces as shown by the reports of the United 
States Bureau of the Census, for each of the years 1914 to 1927, 
divided into classes of products. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Annual American production 


(From figures of the U. S. Bureau of Census) 


Cotton levers laces 

Silk laces, nets, veilings, ete 
All other cotton nets and laces 
All other products 


Potal. 


Mr. HEBERT. I have also prepared a schedule, which I ask 
to buve inserted in the Recorp, showing the imports of these 
laces, taken from figures of the United States Tariff Com- 


| 1914 


1919 1923 


8, 029, 404 | 

2, 892, 812 

4, 307, 825 
198, 671 | 


6, 262, 931 

570, 120 
3, 457, 185 
1, 171, 810 


11, 552, 046 


, 042 
28, 933 
2, 857 


585, 742 | 


6, 607, 546 
5, 825, 359 
5, 922, 185 
1, 085, 336 


3, 988, 120 
2, 844, 902 
6, 630, 662 

141, 554 


6, 547, 830 
1, 325, 617 
4, 189, 027 


982, 773 
, 574 19, 440, 426 13, 605, 238 15, 428, 712 13, 045, 247 
! 


mission for each of the years 1923 to 1928, divided into classes. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Annual importation of laces 


(From figures of the U. 


NOTE In 
the basi 


the absence of a unit basis of 
s of landed value to make these more nearly 


Machinemade laces dinette ccanitiaguialte 
Nets, nettings, veils, veilings - 

Burnt-out laces, ete. -- 

Handmade laces- 


Total 


34, 402, 788 37, 335, 870 


S. Tariff Commission, plus duty and landing charges) 


compari son of domestic production and importation of laces, importations have been figured on 
comparable on a dollar basis. 


| 


1923 1927 1928 


21, 301, 352 
4, 857, 570 
3, 413, 144 
4, 821, 722 


25, 690, 998 
3, 836, 072 
3, 152, 962 
4, 655, 833 | 


12, 172, 278 
3, 371, 734 
2, 437, 142 


11, 641, 238 11, 303, 
3, 871, 498 5, 505, 

2,557,080} 2,02 
2, 383, 808 2, 733, 140 | 1, 61 


20,368, 900 | 20, 02, 98 | 20, 444, 518 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, in this latter schedule, in the 
absence of a unit value for comparison of domestic production 
and imports, the value of importations has been figured on a 
basis which will make them fairly comparable to domestic 
preduction on a dollar basis. 

It is found that the value of the average annual importa- 
tions is $26,607,730, and that the value of the average annual 
domestic production is $13,611,707. 

From these figures it is clear that the American lace manu- 
facturer with his present equipment is capable of supplying 
practically all the requirements of the American market, 
whereas under present conditions, because of insufficient pro- 
tection, he is limited to operating at approximately but 35 per 
cent of his capacity, and as a result the countries of Europe 


supply our market to the extent of twice the value of domestic 
production. 


COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN METHODS OF MANUFACTURE 


The lace machines operated in America are identical with 
those in use in France and England, our principal competitors, 
although it may be said that in the main, the machines in use 
in America are more modern. At any rate, American plants 
are operated much more efficiently than those of Europe, hav- 
ing much larger individual units. The average American plant 
consists of from 18 to 20 lace machines, whereas European 
plants, particularly those in France, consist mostly of from 
2 to 6 machine units. Every other process of manufacture 
both here and abroad is identical, so that the only essential 
difference in costs is found in the items of labor and yarns. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want to interrupt 
the admirable speech the Senator is making on this subject, 
but I should like to make some inquiries about the present 
duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair feels that it is his duty 
to call the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island to the 
fact that he only has one minute remaining. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In my time I should like 
to ask the questions. 

Mr. HEBERT. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. First, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Rhode Island may have his time 
extended for 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire of the Senator 
from Rhode Island what is the present duty upon the laces de- 
scribed in the amendment offered by him? 

Mr. HEBERT. The present rate is 75 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the Senator seeks to 
make a separate classification of the particular laces referred 
to in his amendment? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; and to previde specific duties upon 
certain narrow laces. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly, and the purpose of 
the amendment is to increase the duty on the narrower and 
finer laces? 

Mr. HEBERT. Not necessarily on the finer laces, but on 
the narrower laces, the staple laces, so called. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What will the duties repre- 
sent in ad valorem terms? 

Mr. HEBERT. One hundred and twenty-seven per cent, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is that the average? 

Mr. HEBERT. The average; yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose some of the 
narrower laces described would have a lower duty and some 
a higher duty than 127 per cent? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the average is 127 per 
cent? 

Mr. HEBERT. It is 127 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator give us the 
story of the importations of these laces? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; I have those figures here. 

Mr. GEORGDR. Before the Senator does that may I ask him 
if the amendment is to paragraph 1529? 

Mr. HEBERT. It is paragraph 1529, page 223. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It comes in at the end of 
paragraph 1529 on page 223, and the Senator proposes to add 
a separate subdivision. 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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Mr. GEORGE. I know, but the duty under that paragraph 
is 90 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, that is the duty that is pro- 
vided in the pending bill, but I understoad the Senator from 
Massachusetts to ask me what the duty is under existing law. 

Mr. GEORGE. The duty under existing law is 75 per 
cent ad valorem, and under the pending bill it is 90 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. HEBERT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My question was with 
reference to the present duty. The Senator may not disturb 
himself at this moment but may give the record of imports 
later on in the course of his address, if it is more convenient 
for him to do so. 

Mr. HEBERT. I have the figures here, Mr. President. In 
1923, according to the figures of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, the imports were $34,402,788; in 1924 they were 
$37,335,870; in 1925 they were $26,296,306; in 1926 they were 
$20,363,960; in 1927, $20,802,936; and in 1928, $20,444,518. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How do those figures com- 
pare with the domestic production? 

Mr. HEBERT. They are about 35 per cent of the domestic 
production. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is, the imports consti- 
tute about 35 per cent of the domestic production? 

Mr. HEBERT. The imports constitute about 70 per cent of 
the consumption of this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the industry in Rhode Island? 

Mr. HEBERT. I hesitate to attempt a description of the 
existing conditions of the industry, so bad is it, and so bad 
has it been for some time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are these laces manufac- 
tured in factories of separate units where nothing else is made 
except laces? 

Mr. HEBERT. Nothing else is manufactured in these fac- 
tories; they are essentially lace factories, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are not textile mills 
that make a variety of cotton textiles, but they make solely 
these laces? 

Mr. HEBERT. Not in the State of Rhode Island. There 
are some mills in other States which have a diversity of pro- 


What is the condition of 


duction ; some mills, I understand, in the State of Pennsylvania 
produce stockings and other knit goods, but that is not true 
of the factories in Rhode Island. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
dition in the textile business? 


That is an exceptional con- 


Mr. HEBERT. It is; it is not the usual condition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator for the 
information; and I now ask that the time consumed in my 
questions be taken out of my time and that the Senator be 
given his 10 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Island yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. From what source does the Senator quote 
the figures as to the domestic production of these laces? 

Mr. HEBERT. From the census figures, Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And what were they given by the Senator 
as being? What was the domestic production? 

Mr. HEBERT. In the year 1927, the last year for which the 
figures are available, the domestic production had a value of 
$11,552,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I find from the Tariff Summary some dif- 
ficulty in separating the value of these domestic products. The 
summary gives the total amount of laces produced in the 
United States for 1923 as $309,000,000. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, those figures have nothing to 
do with the laces that are included in my amendment; they 
cover other products altogether. The laces that would come 
within the purview of my amendment are what are known as 
Levers laces and Barmen laces, and are wholly unlike most of 
the laces that are included in the figures just quoted by the 
Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Tariff Commission does not separate 
Levers laces in the table of domestic production, so that I am 
unable to find from this report the domestic production of that 
type of laces; and I was interested to know from what source 
the Senator obtained the figures. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, the figures which I have 
quoted were taken from the census figures, but after analyzing 
and separating the different classes of laces, so as to bring in 
this group the laces which are included in the amendment 
which is now pending. 


Rhode 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Was that analysis or that separation made 
by the Census Bureau or by somebody else? 

Mr. HEBERT. The analysis, as I understand, was fur- 
nished by an association of lace manufacturers, and was then 
checked up by the Tariff Commission, which has been making 
an extended investigation of the lace industry in this country 
since 1923. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If I understand the Senator’s amendment, 
notwithstanding the fact that the present bill increases the 
tariff on these articles from 75 per cent to 90 per cent ad 
valorem, the Senator seeks now to add on to that 90 per cent 
the specific rate which he provides and which will raise the 
total ad valorem equivalent to 127 per cent. 

Mr. HEBERT. On the average that is what it would do. 

Mr. President, I should like to answer all inquiries, but I 


reulize that it is being taken out of my time, and I should like | 


to complete my statement. 
It is to be noted that a large percentage of the finer cotton 
and metal yarns used in the industry in this country are not 
produced here, and therefore they must be imported, and as 
they bear a duty of approximately 35 per cent, this added cost 
is retiected in the prices which obtain for our production. 
COMPARATIVE WAGES IN THE UNITED AND EUROPE 
Ninety per cent of the lace-machine operatives in this country 
have been trained abroad. The training of these operatives 
is a slow process, and those now in the country have shown a 
reluctance to assist in the training of American operatives, with 
the result that replacements have to be made from abroad. 
Therefore, so far as the operation of the machines in the 
industry is concerned, there is no difference in point of efficiency 
between the United States and France and England. There is 
a difference, however, and one that is very marked, in the 
salaries and wages paid to those operatives. For example, lace 
weavers in this country receive a weekly wage of approximately 
$55, whereas the same workman in the mills in France is paid 
$14 per week. The warpers in the United States receive a 
weekly wage of $42, as compared with $9 paid to like opera- 
tives in France. And brass-bobbin winders in this country 
are paid $30 per week, but those employed in this particular 
work in France receive a weekly wage of $7.50. The slip 
winders in this country receive a weekly wage of $22.50, as 
compared with a weekly wage of $7 paid to the like operatives 
in France. A Summary of these wages shows that the average 
paid to American workers is $39.88 per week, and those paid 
to French operatives is $9.38 per week. 
CLASSIFICATION OF 


STATES 


LACES 

There are three major classes of laces produced in the United 
States—novelty laces, staple laces, and nets. 

NOVELTY LACES 

Novelty laces are usually manufactured of silk, 
rayon yarns, or more frequently in combinations of all of these, 
and range in width from 9 to 54 inches. As their name implies, 
they are transitory items, some styles being in demand for but 
a few weeks and then they disappear from the market. In 
these the American manufacturer has an advantage over his 
foreign competitor, because of his closer proximity to the mar- 
ket and his ability to supply the demand more readily than 
can the manufacturer located abroad. However, because of 
domestic competition the American manufacturer has not re- 
ceived that profit to which he should be entitled, and at any 


rate his margin on these novelties has been much less relatively 


than that of the French makers. However, with but a fraction 
of the American market available to the American producer 
and with the repeated change and intermittent demand for this 
type of laces, no American manufacturer has been able to oper- 
ate successfully in the past. 
STAPLE LACES 

This class of laces constitutes the greatest range and provides 
the most substantial income to the American manufacturer. 
They range in width from one-half inch to 9 inches and are 
manufactured principally of finer cotton yarns. Also they entail 
more labor in proportion to yarn value than novelty laces. Not- 
withstanding the American industry was established to produce 
this very class of laces, yet because of competition from abroad, 
it has been unable to compete in its own home market. The 
United States Tariff Commission began an investigation of this 
item of manufaeture in 1923. No conclusion has yet been 
reached, though the results of this investigation up to the 
present point show conclusively the need of further protection 
to the American manufacturer. 

In this category are included Valenciennes laces which form 
the bulk of the European production and of the American im- 
portations of Levers laces. As already stated, they range in 
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width from one-half inch to 9 inches, but in the main they do not 
exceed 4 inches in width. They are made in sets of edgings and 
insertions for trimming of underwear and dresses, and are of 
two main types—diamond mesh or French Val, and round-hole 
mesh or German Val. There is, however, a small production 
of filet laces made with a square-hole mesh. One of the most 
largely produced patterns is the “fish-eye Val’ made with a 
“ fish-eye ” shaped figure and a diamond mesh. Some Vals are 
made with Maltese or Cluny effects. 


NETS 


Nets constitute another staple branch of the industry. They 
are manufactured of cotton, silk, and other rayon yarns. The 
history of this part of the industry in the United States is de 
plorable, so far as the financial results to the manufacturers 
are concerned, as the cost computations, which I shall present 
later in my remarks and ask to have inserted in the Recorp, 
will show. 

LACE INDUSTRY AND INCOME-TAX RETURNS 


If the American lace industry is to continue as a part of our 
industrial structure, it is absolutely essential that further pro- 
tection be afforded to so-called staple laces. Otherwise, its 
disappearance as one of our activities is already decreed. 

An examination of the income-tax returns of 31 concerns 
transacting business in the United States in the years 1926, 
1927, and 1928 discloses the following facts: 

Of 31 concerns filing income-tax returns in 1926, 18 show 
aggregate losses from operations of $679,089.01, and 6 show 
aggregate profits of $370,955.34. Consolidating these profits and 
losses, the results show a net loss from operations upon a volume 
of sales for the year of $23,981,000 amounting to $308,134. 

In the year 1927 of 31 concerns reporting, 15 show aggregate 
losses of $324,164.23, and 13 show aggregate profits of $383,- 
182.14. Again consolidating the profits and losses for that year 
and applying them to the gross sales of $22,698,000, the results 
show a net profit from operations of $59,017.91. 

In 1928 of 27 concerns filing income-tax returns, 12 of them 
showed losses aggregating $369,565.42, and 15 reported aggre- 
gate profits of $743,451.14. Consolidating these profits and 
losses and applying them to the gross sales of the year, amount- 
ing to $23,084,000, we find a net return from operations for 
that year of $373,885.72, or approximately 0.017 per cent. 

While it might be assumed that there has been some improve- 
ment in the situation as viewed from the returns to which I 
have just made reference, yet this is not so in fact, because the 
concerns which have shown a profit are found to have diversi- 
fied their activities, and they are not limited to the production 
of laces alone. For instance, one concern which showed losses 
in each of the years 1926 and 1927 and a profit in 1928 had 
diversified its productions so that in the latter year it produced 
in addition to laces, hosiery, underwear, rugs, and other articles. 
Another of these concerns which has shown very moderate 
profits for each of the years to which reference has been made 
also produces knit goods. Still another one of these manufac- 
turers of laces which showed losses in 1926 and 1927, and a 
small profit in 1928, derived much of that profit from real-estate 
operations in the latter year. 

I shall now give a brief review of the history of the lace 
mills of the United States and the results of their operations 
as disclosed from their income-tax returns principally and sup- 
plemented by reports to their stockholders. I do not propose 
to refer to these by name lest in doing so their credit be 
wholly destroyed or their standing seriously affected. I have 
the facts in detail, however, and if any Senator is interested 
to know more about them I shall gladly place them at his dis- 
posal that he may make a further examination. 

The first manufacturing concern on my list is domiciled in 
Rhode Island. It was one of the first to be established, and 
has been in operation for 20 years. It has never paid a divi- 
dend to its stockholders, 

Another concern, also domiciled in Rhode Island, has never 
been successful and has been supported by outside capital. 

The concern whose name follows on my list, also domiciled in 
Rhode Island, is a consolidation of two defunct concerns. 
After this consolidation the corporation failed, with liabilities 
of over a quarter of a million dollars. 

Again, another concern which operates 25 machines, was 
saved from financial difficulties in 1924 by the acquisition of 
additional capital; but an examination of its income-tax re- 
turns for the years 1926, 1927, and 1928 shows losses aggre- 
gating approximately $75,000. . 

Of the five concerns domiciled in New Jersey and operating 
70 machines, one failed about a year ago; one made some profits 
during the war, but since then has been losing on an average 
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between $75,000 and $100,000 per year; and the others are 
family operated mills. 

Of the three plants domiciled in Pennsylvania, the lace-man- 
ufacturing equipment in one has been for sale for quite a while, 
and that part of its business has been unsuccessful for years. 
One has failed three times and has recently reorganized, and 
the other has never been successful since its inception. 

Of the 6 plants domiciled in the State of New York and 
operating 80 machines 2 have shown profits for each of the 
three years under observation, though 1 imports as well as 
manufactures laces. Two have shown profits one year and 
losses for the other two years; and the others have shown 
consistent losses for each of the years under observation. 

Of the four plants domiciled in the State of Connecticut, one 
shows small profits for 2 years and losses for the next; 
whereas the others show losses for 2 years and profits for the 
remaining 1 year of the period under observation. It is to 
be noted, however, that those which have shown any profits 
have been engaged in other lines of activity; and from the 
general condition of the lace industry in this country it may 
be said, with no small degree of assurance, that the profits 
derived in any one year probably came from sources other than 
the manufacture of laces. 

I ask that there may be included at this point in my remarks 
certain cost comparisons on laces, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FOREIGN AND Domestic Cost COMPARISON OF LacEs 
(As submitted, with samples, to the Committee on Ways and Means) 


WXHIBIT NO. 1.—TWO-THIRDS-INCH WIDE, 12-POINT 
VALENCIENNES LACE (STAPLE) 


Foreign sample 10181: Cost in France per meter November 
13, 1928, centimes, 12; Plus 25 per cent, 3; centimes net, 
15; exe hange at 3.93,” $0.5895 ; add 10 per cent expenses 
plus 90 per cent duty, $0.5895 ; total, 1.1790; to convert 
meters to dozens by 11, 12.969: 
Landed cost (including foreign manufacturers’ profit) 
OD CII RII cninvaiesinsssaientinniis vhdnetpnisas eneesdianadnincmbalonigioidiasibiesatianals $0. 1269 
Suggested specific duty -12 


1 
Domestic sample 5073: Cost of production at the mill, 
$0.1816 per dozen yards; plus 25 per cent for selling, 
administrative expenses, and profit, $0.0454; total 


EXHIBIT NO. 2.—1-INCH WIDE, 12-POINT VALENCIENNES 
LACE (STAPLE) 
Foreign sample 10183: Cost in France per 
13, 1928, centimes 18; plus 25 per cent, 4.5; 
22.5; exchange at 3. 93, $0.88425 ; 
plus 90 per cent duty, *$0.88425 ; 
meters to dozens by 11, $0.194 53: 
Landed cost (including foreign manufacturers’ profit), 
per dozen yards 
Suggested specific duty 


meter Nov. 
centimes net, 
add 10 per cent expenses 
total, 1.76850; to convert 


Domestic sample 5042: Cost of production at the mill, 
$0.268 per dozen yards plus 25 per cent for selling; ad- 
ministrative expense and profit, $0.067. Total 


EXHIBIT NO. 3.—ONE AND ONE-HALF-INCH WIDE, 12- 
POINT VAL. LACE (STAPLE) 


Foreign sample 10184: Cost in France per meter Nov. 13, 
1928, centimes, 24; plus 25 r cent, é: centimes net, 80; 
exchange at 3.93, 1.1790; add 10 per cent expenses plus 90 
per cent duty, 1.1790; total, 2.3580; to convert meters to 
dozens by 11, 25.938: 

Landed cost “(including foreign manufacturers’ profit), 
EX eran 


. 2593 
Suggested specific duty -18 


Domestic sample 5081: Cost of production at the mill, $0.329 
per dozen yards plus 25 per cent selling, administrative ex- 
penses, and profit, $0.082. Total 


EXHIBIT NO, 4.—1-INCH METAL LACE (STAPLE) 
Foreign sample 09712: Cost in France, 0.47; exchange at 


3.93; 90 per cent duty plus 10 per cent for expenses: 


Landed cost (including foreign manufacturers’ profit), 
per yare 


] 
sample 


$0.0420, plus ea" = a _ woes, administrative expenses, 
and profit, $0.01 


EXHIBIT NO. 
Posstgn gempie 1762/1486: Cost in France per meter, Jan. 


Domestic 18678: Cost of production at the mill, 


5.—1-INCH SILK CHANTILLY LACE (STAPLE) 


1929, francs, 0.3744, less 10 per cent exchange at 3.93, 


s001see': add 10 per cent expenses plus 90 per cent duty, 
0.01328 : 


Landed cost (including foreign manufacturers’ profit), 
per yard 
Suggested specific duty........................ saienadnciemeaniapen am 


Total 
Domestic sample 16854 : Cost of production at the mill, $0.03 


per yard plus 25 per cent selling, administrative expenses, 
and profits, $0.0075. Total 
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EXHIBIT NO. LACE 


6.—THRER-FOURTHS-INCH 
(STAPLE) 
Foreign samples 09717 and 09711: Cost in 
0.31; exchange at 3.93; 90 per cent duty 
for expenses: 
Landed cost 
yard. 


Suggested speci: 4c duty 


ee 
Domestic sample 18672: Cost of 
$0. 03220 ; ph 8 25 per cent selling, administrative expenses 
and profit, 0.008. , ss EE aallC i 
EXHIBIT NO, 7.—-SEVEN-EIGHTH-INCH CHANTILLY LACE 
(STAPLE) 

Foreign sample 1762/3017: Cost in France January 26, 
0. 44 francs per meter, less 10 per cent; exchange at 3.93; 
$0.0155 ; add 10 per cent expenses plus 90 per cent duty, 
$0.0155 ; landed cost per meter, $0.0310: 
Landed cost—per yard . 02 
a . Ol 


. 0382 


METAL 


France, francs, 
plus 10 per cent 


(including 


manufacturers’ profit) per 


$0, 0225 


production at the ~ mill, 


Foreign sample 824 /6781: : Cost. in France, 
40/5 per cent; exchange at 3.93, $0.0190; add 10 per cent 
expenses plus ‘90 per cent duty, $0.0190 ; total $0.0380: 

nded cost (including foreign manufacturers’ profit) per 
a 
Suggested specific duty 


Total 
Domestic sample 17980 : Cost of production at the mill, "$0.051 
net per yard; plus 25 per cent selling, administrative ex- 
penses, and profits, $0.01275. Total 
EXHIBIT NO. 8.—3-INCH COTTON BINCH LACE. 
Foreign sample 1762/1539: Cost in France per meter Jan. 
26, 1929, 1.35 frances Ad 10 per cent; exchange at 3.93, 
$0.0530 ; add 10 per cent expenses plus 90 per cent duty, 
$0.0530 ; landed cost per meter, $0.1060: 
Landed cost (including foreign manufacturers’ 
yard _ 
Suggested specific 


“0.85 frane less 


. 06375 
(STAPLB) 


profit) per 


Domestic sample 19250: Cost of 
$0.115; plus 25 per cent selling, 
and profit, $0.0287. Total 

EXHIBIT NO. 9.—COTTON BOBRINET (NET) 

Landed cost (including foreign manufacturers’ profit, 90 per 


cent duty and 10 per cent expenses) per square JORG ..wa2 a 
Suggested specific duty 


production at the mill, 
administrative expenses, 


1 
Domestic sample 9126: Cost of production at the mill, 
per yard, plus 25 per cent selling, 
and profit, $0.056 per yard. Total 


EXHIBIT NO. 10.—-SILK NET, 72 INCHES WIDE 


Foreign sample: Exactly identical quality, imported Decem- 
ber, 1928. Landed cost (including foreign manufacturers’ 
wee 90 ee. cent + oe and 10 per cent expenses) per 


$0.225 
administrative expenses, 


(NBT) 


Domestic sample 2122: Cost of 
$0.68 net; plus 25 per cent 


penses, and profit, $0.17. Total_ 
EXHIBIT NO. 11.—86-INCH MBTAL ALL-OVER (NOVELTY) 


Foreign sample 1782/414/7945: Cost in France, 13.90 
francs, less 10 and 5 per cent; exchange at 3.938, $0.4664; 
add 10 per cent expenses plus 90 per cent duty, $0.4664; 
landed cost per meter, $0.9328: 

Landed cost (including foreign 
per yard _ 
No specific duty. 


production at the 
selling, administrative ex- 


manufacturers’ profit) 


Domestic sample pattern 19772: 
mill, $1.06 per yard; plus 25 
tive expenses, and profit, $0.265. Total teamadiiatiea 

EXHIBIT NO. 12.—36-INCH BSPRIT NPT (NOVELTY) 

Foreign sample 1915/1016/9536: Cost in France, 
1928, 10.90 francs; exchange at 3.93, $0.4283; 
cent expenses lus 90 per cent duty, $0.4283 
meter, $0.85 

Landed cost (including foreign 


Cost of production at 
er = selling, administra 


August, 
add 10 per 
> landed cost per 


manufacturers’ profit) 
per yard_. $0. 78 
No specific duty. 
_—— . 78 
Domestic sample pattern 12648; cost of production at the 
mill, $1.03: net, net; plus 25 per cent selling, administrative 
expenses, and profit, $0.26. Total ; eletiictins: “al 
EXHIBIT NO. 13—40-INCH ESPRIT NET 
Foreign sample 1762/438/129 : Cost in France, February 23, 
1928, 8.90 francs less 10/5 per cent; exchange at 3.95, 
$0.2990 ; add 10 per cent expenses plus 90 per cent duty, 
$0.2990 ; landed cost per meter, $0.5980: 
Landed cost (inc luding foreign manufacturers’ cost) 
per yard... 


(NOVELTY) 


Domestic sample pattern 13508: Cost of productio n at the 
mill, $0.76 net, net; plus 25 per cent selling, administrative 
expenses, and profit, $0.19. Total 
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$0.4350; 
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sample 
s, less 10 
1) per cent 
led cost per 
sanded cost 
vard 
No specific 


EXHIBIT NO, 14.—36-INCH 
56580: Cost in France, 
in_d 5 per cent; exchange at 
plus 90 per cent 
$SO.S7 : 


ESPRIT NET 
May 5, 
3.93, 
expenses duty, 


meter, 


(including foreign manufacturers’ profit) per 


— " insiscees” Qe 
duty 
Total ' 
Domestic sample 19682: Cost of production at the 
net, net; plus 25 per cent selling, 
and profit, $0.23. Total 


PXHIBIT NO. 1 


mill, $0.93 
administrative expenses, 
6-INCH BOHEMIAN 
(NOVELTY) 


FLOU NCING 


Foreign sample 1763/317/5078: 
14.20 francs, k 10/5/2 
$0.4660; add 10 per cent 
$0.4660 ; landed cost per meter, $0.9320: 

Landed cost (including foreign manufacturers’ 
yard ~= 
No specific duty 


Cost in France per meter, 
per cent; exchange at 3.93, 
expenses plus 90 per cent duty, 


profit) per 


Total . 8481 
Domestic sample 20483 
plus 25 per cent 
$0.2450 Total 


EXHIBIT NO. 16 


Cost of production at the mill, $0.98 ; 
elling, administrative expenses, and profit, 


LACE 


6-INCH CHANTILLY FLOUNC- 
ING (NOVELTY) 


1105: Cost in France per meter, April 11, 

11.45 franes, less 10/5 per cent; exchange at 3.93, 

51; add 10 per cent expenses plus 90 per cent duty, 
3851; landed cost per meter, $0.7702: 

Lande cost (including foreign manufacturers’ 

per } 

No specific 


eign sample 434 


profit), 


duty 
Total ies sapiens didisiltinipeaenatinlinis dunia tilaeitaaaiiees dined 
Domestic sample 20663: Cost as of April, 1929, $0.82 per 

yard; plus 25 per cent selling, administrative expenses, and 

profit, $0.205 eR acitcene conn satan 1. 025 

Mr. HEBERT. It so happens, Mr. President, that some of 
the larger mills engaged in this industry in the State of Rhode 
Island are domiciled in that part of the State where I have 
lived all my life. Iam familiar with their problems. I remem- 
ber very distinctly when they were organized and their stock- 
subscription beoks were opened. It was confidently believed 
ut that time that the lace industry was destined to become a 
factor in the manufacturing life in our community, which up 
to that time had been concentrated almost exclusively in the 
production of cotton textiles. It is sad to relate, after the ex- 
pertence of the years, that many of the mill operatives in my 
community invested their meager savings in the stock of some 
of these factories, hoping, as they had every reason to hope, 
that they would be successful, would be an asset to the com- 
munity, and would at least give some measure of return upon 
the investment. 

I think I am safe in saying that none of those mills have 
paid but very meager if any dividends to their stockholders upon 
their investment for the entire period of approximately 20 years 
since their organization. 

The management of these manufacturing plants is competent, 
and there is no reason why their mills should not be successful 
if they could find a market for their products at a reasonable 
price, For 20 years I have heard it repeated again and again 
that the reason why they can not operate at full capacity and 
why they can not earn anything for their stockholders is 
because of the ruinous competition from abroad, and that they 
will never be successful unless the American market is made 
available to them by the imposition of such rates of duty as 
will at least equalize their costs of production with those 
abroad 

Coneress single act in the consideration of the 
pending bill which would operate so favorably to any industry 
as to adopt the amendment which I have proposed, Not only 
would the passage of my amendment bring about some degree 
of success to the plants domiciled in Rhode Island but it would 
provide help to the industry in all the States, and this pro- 
tection is as much needed in other States as it is by the concerns 
domiciled in Rhode Island. 

Under present conditions, with the depression in the textile 
industry in New England, the people there who are dependent 
on lace manufacturing for a livelihood would welcome any 
ass that cun come to them through the medium of this 
added protection, 

If there is 
benefit to an 


ean do no 


stance 


one item in the pending bill which will be of 
industry in the State of Rhode Island, I do not 
hesitate to say that the provision which I propose will be, 
and I sincerely hope that it may receive the favorable consid- 
eration of the Senate, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island if the matters wuich he has been 
presenting were presented to the committees of either House? 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I did not present them. I 
assume that they were presented. In fact, I am informed that 
representations were made to the Ways end Means Committee 
of the House, and as a result of those representations the in- 
crease was made from 75 per cent in the existing law to 90 
per cent in the pending bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The matter, then, was not con- 
sidered by the Finance Committee of the Senate at all? 

Mr. HEBERT. I am not advised whether the matter was 
considered by the Finance Committee. I do know that the 
Finance Committee left the 90 per cent rate in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator know whether 
there were any hearings before the Finance Committee? 

Mr. HEBERT. I think not, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me, in view of the 
complicated nature of the questions involved in the amendment, 
that the opportunity to present it to the Senate in an under- 
standable way at this time is rather meager. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Island yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEBERT. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has one minute left. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I say to the Senator from Montana that 
wherever a witness upon any particular item in the bill had 
been heard by the Ways and Means Committee, we announced 
that we very much preferred not to hear him; and that is why 
their statements are not in the hearings before the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I find from examining the 
copy of the hearings before me that not only was this matter 
presented exhaustively to the Ways and and Means Committee, 
which raised the rate from 75 per cent to 90 per cent, but it 
was also exhaustively presented to the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Finance, for it takes up over 100 pages of the 
hearings. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may have been presented before the sub- 
committee; but I was speaking of the full committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course nobody was heard before the full 
committee. That might be said of the metals schedule and all 
the others. There was a full hearing of more than 100 pages 
before the subcommittee to which this schedule was referred, 
and that subcommittee made no report to the full committee 
recommending an increase; and, so far as we know, the 
majority members of the Finance Committee unanimously re- 
fused to increase the rate above 90 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not talking about that. This subcom- 
mittee may have heard a repetition of what was said before the 
House committee, but I know that was the request made by 
many of the subcommittees. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes: the subcommittees all requested 
witnesses not to repeat what they had said before the Ways 
and Means Committee, and each one of the witnesses said he 
was not going to, and then proceeded to do it. 

Mr. President, I was not in charge of this schedule; I was 
not on the subcommittee that did have charge of it; but I am 
not willing to let the matter come to a vote without just a 
word, at least. 

The question of lace is largely a question of fashion. When 
women want to wear lace goods, both the domestic manufacturer 
and the importer are prosperous. When they do not desire to 
wear lace all the tariffs in the world could not make either the 
importer or the domestic manufacturer prosperous, either in the 
manufacturing or in the distribution of lace. 

The rate of duty in the present law, as we have already 
heard, is 75 per cent, which is no mean duty; and the House 
has raised it to 90 per cent. I regard a 90 per cent ad valorem 
duty on any commodity as a rather exorbitant duty, except 
under very special circumstances; but, in addition to that 90 
per cent, the Senator from Rhode Island now seeks to incor- 
porate in the bill amendments which will raise the duty to an 
average of 127 per cent. 

Of course, if the average is 127 per cent we may safely 
assume that some of the higher duties will range in the neigh- 
borhood of 150 or 175 or even as high as 200 per cent; and I 
seriously question whether any industry that can not survive 
without 150 or 200 per cent ad valorem duty ought to have 
artificial life injected into it by the levy of these high and 
indefensible rates of duty. It means that every article that 
any woman in America would purchase that would normally be 
worth $1 would cost her $3, or if it normally were worth $10 
it would cost her $30, because of this tariff which the Senator 
from Rhode Island seeks to impose, 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucks 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. HEBERT. I may say, for the information of the Sena- 
tor, that the laces that are subject to the provisions of this 
amendment would never go into the making of a gown for a 
woman, They are all narrow laces. The widest one would be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 4 inches. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They might not go into it, but they might 
go onto it. 

Mr. HEBERT. They range from half an inch to about 4 
inches. They are the staple narrow laces. They range in 
price from less than half a cent a yard to 4 or 5 cents per yard. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not regard a 4-inch-wide lace as being 
an extremely narrow lace. It strikes me that it is rather a 
healthy looking piece of lace. 

In view of the fact that this lace now bears a duty of 90 
per cent and in view of the fact that we have no reliable infor- 
mation here, in addition to what was submitted to the two com- 
mittees, justifying this increase from 90 to 127 per cent, I do 
not see how the Senate can adopt the amendment providing for 
the increase, unless they are obsessed with the idea that they 
ought to increase every tariff where an increase is requested. 

Mr. SMOOT and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to correct the statement 
made by the Senator from Rhode Island. The present law is 
90 per cent, not 75 per cent. Laces, lace window curtains, 
burnt-out laces, and so forth, carry a rate of 90 per cent ad 
valorem. Embroideries not specifically provided for, orna- 
mented with beads, and so forth, have a duty of 75 per cent; 


but laces carry a rate of 90 per cent, the same as in the House | vides for a combination of rates that amounts to more than 100 


| per cent, as I now recall. 


bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was some confusion as to the pres- 
ent rate. Some of them are dutiable at 75 per cent, and some 
of them are dutiable at 90 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not the laces—the embroideries. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under this paragraph that the Senator is 
seeking to amend, some of them bear a 75 per cent rate, and 
some of them 90 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator’s amendment does not apply 
to that, because he says specifically in his amendment that it 
refers to the narrow laces. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That makes the case still worse. 


go through the sifter of the Finance Committee with the same 
evidence and a reiteration of it and can not get the Finance 
Committee to recommend an increase, I think they have still 
fewer legs to stand on. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I wanted to do was to have the Recorp 
straight. 


Mr. BARKLEY. We are asked here, without any report from 


the Finance Committee of the Senate or the Ways and Means | 


Committee of the House, without any reliable information ex- 
cept that which has been gathered or collated or separated or 


segregated by some manufacturers’ association, to take this | 


action. Of course, I understand that the Senator from Rhode 
Island himself is compelled to rely upon the accuracy of that in- 
formation. There has been no investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission. There has been submitted no impartial information 
upon which we may intelligently vote for an increase in the 
duty on these laces. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has three minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. HEBERT. 


I stated in the course of my argument that 
the Tariff Commission have been engaged in an investigation of 
this industry since 1923. They have not yet announced their 
findings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 


Mr. HEBERT. I think I am safe in saying, however, that 
they find that in order to equalize the cost of production be- 
tween Europe and the United States, the duty must be on the 
average 127 per cent, as my amendment provides. I think I am 
safe in saying that that will be the figure of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I presume that upon that basis if the Tariff 
Commission were about to recommend or find that 500 per cent 
was necessary to absorb the difference in the cost of manufac- 
ture of laces in the United States and Europe, the Senator 
would advocate a duty of 500 per cent on these articles. 
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If, after | 
presenting the matter to the Ways and Means Committee, they 
could not get the increase, I think that is prima facie evidence | 
that they do not need it or are not entitled to it; and when they | 


| ticular articles is 90 per cent. 
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That raises the whole question as to how far we may go above 
\OU per cent, how far we may go above doubling the value of 
uuy article, with justice to the American people, in order to 
make it possible for somebody to manufacture the article in the 
United States. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, the Senator asks me how far 
I would go to protect an American industry. I will say to him 
that there is no limit to which I wouid not go to protect an 
American industry and American workingmen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am satisfied of that, from the Senator's 
position. 

What I said was that if it took 500 per cent ad valorem, 
which would be, of course, in the nature of an embargo, which 
would compel the American woman to buy lace made in the 
United States and pay five or ten times as much for it as for 
the lace imported, he would be in favor of that sort of tax. I 
am not. I am willing to go any reasonable distance, and I 
think when we have gone to 100 per cent, we have gone about 
as far as reason dictates. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I wanted to ask the Senator 
from Kentucky a question, but the Chair announced he had only 
three minutes left, so 1 am going to ask him the question in my 
time. 

I want to inquire whether the Senator from Kentucky knows 
of any other article or commodity in the cotton schedule which 
carries a rate of duty of almost 100 per cent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not; and I think I am safe in saying 
there is no such article. There is no such article in the woolen 
schedule. The rayon schedule, which we debated at such length 
on two occasions, carries no such rate, except in the event of the 
possible lowering of the price of rayon, when the minimum of 40 
cents a pound might amount to more than 100 per cent. There 
is no case in any of these textile schedules or items which pro- 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to pursue the inquiry just a little 
farther and ask the chairman of the Committee on Finance if 
there is any commodity or article in the cetton schedule which 
carries a rate as high as nearly 100 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are rates in the present law of 90 per 
cent on some of the very items we are discussing. 

Mr. BLAINE. Not over 90 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not that I recall. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Kentucky what is the rate on these articles? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The rate in the act of 1922 on these par- 
The Senator from Rhode Island 
said a while ago that it was 75 per cent, but he is mistaken. 
The testimony before the Finance Committee shows that the 
present rate is 90 per cent. The producers went before the 
Ways and Means Committee and sought an increase, which was 
refused by that committee and by the House. They also ap- 
peared before the subcommittee of the Finance Committee hav- 


| ing charge of this schedule and asked for an increase, and the 


subcommittee denied the increase, and the full 
denied it. 

Here on the floor of the Senate, without any additional infor- 
mation, without any report from any source justifying it, we 
are asked to increase this rate from 90 per cent to 127 per 
cent. 


Mr. COPELAND. 


committee 


It covers only part of the laces? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It covers only part of the laces provided 
for in section 1529. It covers only those in subsection (a), 
which, of course, form a considerable category within them- 
selves, 

If the Senator will read the different sorts of laces enumer- 
ated from the middle of page 222 to the middle of page 223, 
and then reflect that this amendment adds to the duties pro- 
vided in that subsection the specific duties provided in the 
amendment, he will find that the amendment covers a con 
siderable field of laces, although not all the laces mentioned in 
paragraph 1529. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator familiar with all these 
types—flouncings, all-overs, rufflings, flutings, and so forth? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have only a superficial acquaintance with 
flouncings. 

Mr. COPELAND. As a matter of fact, these are all more or 
less luxuries, are they not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will have to ask the women 
about that. They may regard an article of wearing apparel 
which contains lace as a luxury, and they may regard it as a 
necessity. It probably would depend a good deal on the ques- 
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tion of the style. If it is out of style, it is no longer a 
sity, probably not even a luxury, and that 
with not only the lace industry, but 
Women weur embroidered articles, and in order to 
relieve ion, many embroidery have gone 
to making other in order to keep their machinery in 
operation and their men employed. No sort of tariff on the 
things they have been compelled to abandon by a change in 
stvle will help them, and that is the situation, very largely, 
that pertains to the lace industry. 

Mr. COPELAND Is it the argument of the Senator 
they must go out of business or do something else? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what they think. 

Mr. COPELAND. 1 did not follow the argument of the Sen 
ator from Rhode Island Closely. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Probably the Senator would not admit that, 
but it is a fact that where machinery has been employed, and 


neces- 
is the whole trouble 
the embroidery industry 
no longer 
that situat factories 


articles 


that 


factories have been operated, to make a certain type of wearing | 


apparel, and, by the decree of some fashion maker, that article 
is no longer stylish, of course, the machinery must become idle, 
or they must find something else to make which would appeal 
to those who have been wearing the article previously made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us assume that the Senator's position 
is correct, and that concerns will go out of business if 
there is not anything for them to do. Then, of course, when 
the articles are in style, the foreign product will come along 
with no American competition, and our women certainly. will 
be at the merey of the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is purely speculative. 

Mr. COPELAND. Most of our tariffs are that way; are they 
not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that I would not 
think it would be sound economics or sound legislation to place 
a prohibitive tariff or an exorbitant tariff on an article which 
had out of style, and which the American producer had 
been compelled to abandon, in order to protect a thing which is 
in use. If the American people will not wear a thing, 
they can not be compelled to wear it by increasing the tariff on 
it. The increase in the tariff would not keep their machines 
busy producing something which the American women would not 
wear 


Mr. COPELAND 


these 


gone 


no longer 


The Senator knows that fashion makers 
are all the time changing the fashions in order that they may 
sell new garments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. COPELAND would seem to me that it would be 
good American policy to maintain our institutions if we can. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with that; but when they can not 
be maintained because the people will not wear what they make, 
how can we remedy that by making it more expensive to wear 
what they make? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hesert]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I want to make a brief state- 
ment. The highest duty imposed under the cotton schedule is in 
paragraph 920, Nottingham lace-curtain machine products, and 
the equivalent ad valorem rate based on the imports of 1928, 
under the Senate bill as it now stands, is 60 per cent ad 
valorem, 

The highest duty in Schedule 10, flax, hemp, jute, which in- 
cludes the linens, of course, is 73.25 per cent ad valorem. 


Yes 


So it 


The highest ad valorem equivalent, based upon the imports of | 
1109, cloth, | 


1928, in the wool schedule, is under paragraph 
heavy-weight fabrics of wool, where the rate is 84.10 per cent. 

The highest rate under the silk schedule is 65 per cent ad 
valorem. That rate is imposed upon manufactures of silk not 
specifically provided for. 


The highest rate under the rayon schedule is 72.46 per cent | 
ad valorem, and that is the rate on knit fabrics and knit goods | 


of rayon, falling under paragraph 1309. 

The present duty upon these laces is 90 per cent, and under 
the scale 
the average would amount to 127 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and 
ordered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAPPER (when his name was called). On this question 
I am paired with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton], 
who is necessarily absent. If I were permitted to vote, I would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typines]. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 


nays have been 
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Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Iowa (Mr. Steck]. He 
being absent and I not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I am paired 
on this vote with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. 
Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 
If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Broox- 
HART]. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this yote 
I have a pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Me- 
KeELLAR]. If free to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirxH]. I 
am unable to obtain a transfer and therefore withhold my 
vote. I am told that if the Senator from South Carolina were 
present he would vote “nay.” If I were privileged to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greenn] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from [linois [Mr. DENEEN] 
from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [|Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. GouL_p] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
from Washington [Mr. DIL]: 

The Senator from Missouri |Mr. Patrerson] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BiIncgHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Louisiana {Mr. RANSDELL] has a general pair with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHrpstTeap]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 26, nays 20, as follows: 
YEAS—26 

Kendrick 
Keyes 
MeCulloch 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pine 
Robinson, Ind. 
NAYS—20 
Howell 
La Follette 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
VOTING—50 


Metcalf 
Moses 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 


I have a general 


with the Senator 


Rosesion] with the Senator 


Allen 

Baird 
Copeland 
Dale 

Fess 

Goff 
Goldsborough 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 


Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Swanson 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


sarkley —— 
Wrazier 
George 
Harris 
Heflin 


Blaine 
Connally 
Cutting 
NOT 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Johnson 
King 
McKellar 
Deneen McMaster 
Dill McNary Steck 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 26 
and the nays are 20, with the following Senators present who 
are paired, thus constituting a quorum: Senators WATSON, 
Tuomas of Idaho, Suttivan, Capper, METcaALF, TOWNSEND, 
STEPHENS, and Moses. So the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, did the Chair state 
that there were 26 yeas and 20 nays, and the other Senators 
were paired, making a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was the 
Chair. ; 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to offer the following 
amendment and have it read, printed, and lie on the table. It 
relates to lumber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Stephens 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 
Watson 


Ashurst 
Bingham 


slease 


Bratton 
Brock 
Srookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 


Couzens 


statement of the 


The amendment will be printed and 
lie on the table, and the clerk will read, as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
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On page 118, after line 3, insert the following paragraph : 
“ Par. —. Timber hewn, sided, or squared, otherwise than by sawing, 


and round timber used for spars or in building wharves; sawed lumber 


and timber not specially provided for; all the foregoing, if of fir, spruce, | 
pine, hemlock, or larch; railroad ties, and telephone, telegraph, trolley, | 


and electric-light poles of any wood; all the foregoing, $1.50 per thou 


sand feet, board measure, and in estimating board mensure for the pur- 
of | 


poses of this paragraph no deduction 
planing, tonguing, and grooving.” 


Mr. JONES. 


shall be made on account 


I desire to state that I hope, when the amend- 


ment comes up to-morrow, that we may reach an agreement with in the matter 


reference to a limitation of debate. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I desire, at the request of an 
other Senator, to enter a motion to reconsider the vote whereby 
the Senate concurred in the amendment made in Committee of 
the Whole to paragraph 1530, the vote rejecting the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opprr] 
stitute therefor, relating to hides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I inquire when the vote 
taken on paragraph 1530? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On last Monday. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to make a very brief statement. As 
I recollect it, upon the lace schedule upon which we have just 
voted there was a full hearing before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 
subcommittee of the Senate Finance Committee. I want to call 
the attention of the country to the fact that, as I understcod 
the vote, every member constituting the majority of that com- 
mittee voted for the rate which has just been inserted by the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And that in spite of the fact, so far as we 
know and so far as the record shows, that there was no justifica- 
tion for the increase which was proposed. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the basis of my statement, that upon 


as a sub- 


the showing made, full and complete, the entire majority mem- | 


bership of the Finance Committee, so far as we know, certainly 


a majority of the majority, then voted against increasing the 


rate above.90 per cent ad valorem, but to-night all the members | 
of the majority of that committee who were present and were | 


voting, as I understood the vote, voted for an average ad valorem 
rate upon laces of 127' per cent. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 


from Georgia that those laces are the narrow laces, not to exceed | 


3 inches in width, and they are also classified by the number of 
holes to the square inch. That makes a difference. 

Mr. GEORGE. They were narrow laces when the showing 
was made before the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Finance Committee, and they contain the same number of holes 
now that they did then. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I also desire that 
the Recorp should show that quite a number of Senators, ap- 
prehending probably that a further vote would not be 
ber and were not present when the last vote was taken. Among 
them are the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomaAs], the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. BLe,sr] 
souri |{Mr. HAwes], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypern], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PitrMan], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], all on the Democratic side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I suppose they all had pairs. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Those I named were not paired, I 
understand. 

MARY J. JEFFRESS 

Mr. WATSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
241), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Mary J 
Jeffress, daughter of Ollie Jeffress, late a laborer under the supervision 
of the Sergeant at Arms, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at 
the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 

NOMINATIONS REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate nominations 
of officers in the Diplomatic and Foreign Service and in the 
Coast Guard, which were referred to the appropriate com- 
miitees, 

RELIEF OF MRS. MERCEDES MARTINEZ VIUDA DE SANCHEZ, A DOMINI- 
CAN SUBJECT (H. DOC. NO. 320) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 

message from the President of the United States, which was 
LXXII 354 


| read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 


There was likewise a full hearing before a | 


| of Thy 
taken | 
to-night, it now being 5 minutes after 10 o’clock, left the Cham- | 
the Senator from Mis- | 
| tion, and true religion to inspire 


| charge their duties toward God and toward their fellow 
| Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


‘| some important 
| week. 
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Com- 
| mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report regarding the request of Mrs. 
Mercedes Martinez Viuda de Sanchez, widow of Emeterio San- 
chez, for an award which will enable her to be provided with 
the necessities of life. 

I recommend in accordance with the suggestion of the Acting 
Secretary of State that the Congress, as an act of grace and 
without reference the legal liability of the United States 
, authorize an appropriation for $500, to be paid to 
Mrs. Sanchez as a recognition of the meritorious servi 
dered by her deceased husband in rescuing 
seamen and to relieve to a certain extent 
condition. 


to 


‘Ss ren- 
American 
financial 


certain 


her present 


Hersperr Hoover. 


Tue Wuire House, March 19, 1930. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 


| o'clock to-morrow morning. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 
8 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow 
20, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


10 o'% 
Thursd: 


lock and 
iy, March 


NOMINATIONS 
E.wecutive nominations reecived by the Senate 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
SECRETARY IN SERVIC! 
Edward J. Sparks, of New York, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 8 and a consul, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America. 


Vareh 19 


( legis- 


THE DIPLOMATIC 


CoAST GUARD 


The following-named officers to be lieutenants 
(temporary) in the Coast Guard of the United 
effect from date of oath: 

Ensign (temporary) Roland E. 

Ensign (temporary) Lester C 

Ensign (temporary) Herbert 


Simpson 
Griese. 
I’. Walsh. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepnespay, March 19, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D 
the following prayer: 


D.. offered 


O Lord our God, justice and judgment are 
throne; mercy and truth shall go before 
Thy name may we rejoice, for Thou art our 
Holy One of Israel is our King! 
in authority; may their trusts be administered 
God and with true hearts. We not only pray 
country but for the lands of the whole earth. 
vision that we shall take into our sympathy 
every nation. Bestow upon them the bl 
them 


the habitations 
Thy face. In 
and the 
Be pleased to remember all 
in the fear of 
for our 
So extend our 
the elfare of 
ssings of peace, educa- 
and lead them 


defense 


wi 


dis- 


men, 


to 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was ré 


I md 
approved. 


STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
shall not object to a 3-minute address at this time. We have 
legislation which we desire to finish up this 
I shall object to any more unanimous-consent requests 
to address the House until we have finished the bus bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
Maryland is recognized for three minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I have obtained this time in 
order to read to the House a clipping which I cut 
Washington Post of this morning: 


unanimous consent 


gentieman from 


from the 
KIN OF FRANCIS SCOTT KEY HEAKS PERSHING LAUD SONG 
OF COMPOSER OF “ STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 
CIRCUMSTANCES SURROUNDING 


TELLS RADIO 
THEM Ss 


AUDIENCE oF 


NATIONAL AS WRITING 
Bristling with pride, and controlling her emotions with 


the granddaughter of Francis Scott Key sat by the side of Gen 


diMeulty, 
John J. 
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Pershing last night as the commander of the American Expeditionary | 
Forces in the World War broadcast an address on The National An- 
them over the coast-to-coast hook up of the National Broadcasting Co. 
Prior to General Mrs. Arthur Tilghman Brice, 70, 
told the radio audience something of her grandfather's experiences on the 
night that he wrote The Star-Spangled Banner 

“Young America,” she said, “as the granddaughter of the man who | 
thi its national anthem, I extend you patriotic greetings. 
It is my earnest prayer that you will all grow up to be good, law-abiding 
citizens who will appreciate the wonderful blessings of this great country 
the land of the free and th« 

With eloquence born of simplicity, Mrs. Brice recounted tales that her 
mother had told her of the emotions that swayed the great composer 
during the bombardment of Fort McHenry at Baltimore, and the bloody 
dawn that found “ Old Glory 

General I ing, the 
exhorted young America to observe 
devotion to the 
a battle 
expression,” 


Pershing’s re marks, 


gave country 


of ours. home of the brave.” 


” still above the ramparts 
series of talks on the flag, 
the outward forms of honor 
“The Star-Spangled Banner is 
epic, a song of victory, a thanksgiving prayer, and a patriotic 
he said 

“The flag is a supreme symbol of that lofty patriotism without which 
the Republic could not long endure No one is too young to learn the 
responsibilities of citizens who live under its protection, and none too 
old to fulfill the obligation it imposes.” 

The program was opened and closed with music by the Marine Band, 
under the direction of Capt. Taylor Branson. 


ersl last speaker in a 
strictly 


national emblem 


and 


I have read this article from the Post, in order to call par- 
ticular attention to the expression of Gen. John J. Pershing, 
commander of the American Expeditionary Forces in the World 
War. I call particular attention to his expression— 

The Star-Spangled 
thanksgiving and a 


This, coming from the man who commanded 2,000,000 men | 
in France, should answer the criticisms of those who have had 
no contact with the soldier boys of our country. 

I have also read it to call attention to the expression of Mrs. 
Arthur Tilghman Brice, the elderly granddaughter of Francis 
Scott Key, composer of the anthem. It must be remembered 
that 5,000,000 patriotic people of the United States have in- 
dorsed my bill to have Congress adopt the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner our national anthem, and that 150 patriotic organiza- 
tions, 26 governors of our various States, and numerous busi- 
ness organizations have likewise asked for this enactment. 

1 sincerely trust, Mr. Speaker, that we shall soon be able to 
have the House act upon this measure. [Applause.] 

UNEMPLOYMENT MERGERS GO HAND IN HAND 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the railroad merger. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, in this age of labor-saving ma- 
chinery we are hearing much about the unemployment problem. | 
During recent years many men have been thrown out of work | 
because machinery has been perfected which could do the work | 
formerly accomplished by man power, and for this reason fewer 
men are needed to-day in industrial enterprises, and still there 
is a greater production of goods than was possible before labor- 
saving machinery took the place of labor. 

This change has been going on for many years; but for the 
fact that new industries, such as the automobile industry, have 
come into existence to create work for men thrown out of other 
lines of employment this country would be facing a crisis, 

‘Then, during recent years, it has become fashionable to have 
chain stores, chain banks, and mergers of rival business enter- 
prises. We see this taking place all about us. The little mer- 
chant is fast becoming an institution of the past, and the chain | 
store is crowding him out of the local communities. The coun- 
try and smaller city banks are likewise affected and, with the | 
mergers and consolidations of banking institutions, and the 
creation of holding companies for the control of our credit are 
fast passing from the localities where banking is done, and are 
becoming concentrated and centralized in limited places. 
American industrial development has always been based upon 
the principle of competition. Communities have grown up 
where they have conducted their own affairs, free from the 
domination of distant influences. All of this is now threatened 
by the merger, combination, and consolidation theory which is 
taking place ali over this country. 





Banner is a battle epic, a 


patriotic expression. 


song of victory, a 


prayer, 


as 


AND 


The merger idea now appears to have become popular among 
the captains of finance, who are interested in the transportation 
systems of this country. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
some time ago announced a general plan for consolidation of the 
railroads in the United States into 21 systems. I do not now 
intend to talk about this great general plan that has been pro- 
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posed. I do, however, want to call attention to a decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which was made on February 
11, 1930, and with which the people of my district are greatly 
concerned. 

This decision permits the consolidation of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific Railway companies under one head. The 
people who planned this “ merger” have organized a Delaware 
corporation and, if their plans are, worked out successfully, my 
constituents in St. Paul will eventually find two great trans- 
portation systems which have important terminals in the city 
of St. Paul controlled entirely by a foreign corporation. The 
control of the State of Minnesota over these great railroads will 
be lost, and the welfare of my people in the transportation 
problem will become a matter of secondary consideration, while 
the great eastern bankers will have to have their way about 
things so that dividends may be paid. 

There are many objections to this proposed merger. My prin- 
cipal objection to it, however, is the fact that it enables two 
competing roads to merge and consolidate, and in this way 
work to the detriment of the people of St. Paul. If this merger 
is permitted to be accomplished, those two railroads will then 
become one in the city of St. Paul. If this merger is perfected, 


they will be in position to attempt to accomplish their work 


with a smaller number of men than are employed at the present 
time. Railroad employees will be thrown out of employment. 
Their families will suffer. Thousands of men are now employed 
in the city of St. Paul by these two great competing roads. Not 
only will these men be thrown out of employment and be forced 
to seek work elsewhere, to sell their homes at a sacrifice, and 
to remove their families among strangers and start in to fight 
the battles of life over again; but, more important than this, 
the community will suffer because the merchants and business 
enterprises of St. Paul will find themselves seriously affected 
by this strange change which will take place. These railroad 


| employees live in St. Paul, spend their money in St. Paul, and 
the business life of the city is dependent upon them for its 


existence. 

Everyone in this city, moreover, is seriously concerned with 
this proposed merger because, if this merger is effected, the 
various communities will suffer from an impairment of service. 
“Competition is the life of trade” is an old phrase. It is 
sound. It is just as true to-day as it was years ago. 

It is important to remember that where there is no competi- 


| tion not only passenger but freight business will be handled 


just as the operating road cares to handle it, and as time goes 
on the splendid service which the people of St. Paul are now 
receiving from the railroad companies will be diminished and 
impaired. If there is no competition, there is no object to ar- 
range proper and effective train schedules for passenger service. 
If there is no competition, there is no object in handling freight 
rapidly and in the best interests of the shipper. I do not be- 
lieve that there is any nratter which more seriously concerns 
us now than this proposed merger because of its effect on 


| service to the public by our transportation companies. 


If this merger were really in the interests of the shippers of 
the Northwest, I should not oppose it; but the economies that 
will be effected by eliminating a great many employees will 
in fact be at the expense of good service to the public, both in 
freight and passenger schedules, 

It is assumed that these two railroads now competing are 
being run efficiently and are well managed. If they are not, 
then the solution is to reorganize each of them and see that 
they are managed efficiently. 

If they are properly run, then reductions to effect additional 
economies can be only at the expense of the present schedules 
and service, which have been demonstrated to be essential. 

It is not the operating overhead of these two railroads that 
is preventing reduction of freight rates, for under existing com- 
peting conditions these roads have made application for lowered 
rates. It was denied by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under pressure of eastern interests, and had nothing to do with 
local hauling costs. 

The argument for the merger that it would result in lower 
transportation costs to the Northwest is camouflage and not 
justified. 

So, rather than benefit by the merger, St. Paul and the North- 
west would suffer doubly ; first, by poorer service resulting from 
lack of competition, and, second, from a substantial increase ir 
unemployment. This merger distinctly is not only not in the 
publie interest but very much opposed to it. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the Clerk 
will call the committees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, 


. 
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DISCONTINUANCE OF COINAGE OF $2.50 GOLD PIECES 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill, H. R. 9894, 
to discontinue the coinage of the $2.50 gold pieces, which is on 
the Union Calendar, and I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey calls up 
the bill H. R. 9894, on the Union Calendar, and asks unanimous 
consent that it be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the two and one-half dollar gold 
piece shall not be coined or issued by the Treasury. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


COINAGE OF SILVER 50-CENT PIECES IN COMMEMORATION OF GADSDEN 
PURCHASE 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 2029, 
to authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Gadsden purchase, 
on the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey calis up 
the bill H. R. 2029, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in commemoration of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the acquisition by the United States of that certain ter- 
ritory bounded on the north in part the Gila River, the 
in part by the Rio Grande, on the south by 
and on the west by the Colorado River, and known as the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, there shall be coined in the mints of the United 
50-cent pieces to the number of 10,000, such 50-cent pieces to be of a 
standard troy weight, composition, diameter, and design as shall be fixed 
by the Director of the Mint and approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which said 50-cent pieces shall be legal tender in any pay- 
ment of their face value. 

Sec. 2. The coins herein authorized shall be issued only upon the 
request of the Gadsden Purchase Coin Committee in such numbers and 
at such times as they shall request upon payment by such committee 
to the United States of the par value of such coins. 

Sec. 3. All laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver 
of the United States and the coining or striking of the same, reculating 
and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the purchase of 
material, and for the transportation, distribution, and redemption of 
the coins, for the prevention of debasement or counterfeiting, 
ity of the coin or for any 


shall, so 


by on 


coins 


or otherwise, 
herein 


far as applicable, apply to the 
Provided, That the United Siates shall not 
ject to the expense of making the necessary dies and other preparation 
of this coinage. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to 
authorize the Treasury to coin 10,000 50-cent silver pieces in 
commemoration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Gadsden 
purchase. The Gadsden purchase was an event of interna- 
tional importance. There can be no loss to the Treasury be- 
cause the entire 10,000 50-cent pieces have been subscribed for, 
and a guaranty made to the Treasury that there will be no loss 
by reason of the minting of the coins. There is no opposition 


coinage 


authorized : be sub- 


except the usual opposition on the part of the Treasury Depart- | 
ment, which does not like to have the coinage system used to 


commemorate occasions of this kind. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
third reading of the bill. 


the 


engrossment and 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 


was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
COINAGE OF 50-CENT PIECES IN COMMEMORATION 

OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 6846, 
to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey 
the bill H. R. 6846, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


OF THE FOUNDING 


alls up 


Be it enacted, etc., That in commemoration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony and 


of the | 


|} authorized 


| erence to the last bill. 


| cities and by 


east 
the Republic of Mexico, | 


States silver | 


| thorized to permit Edmundo Valdez Murillo to receive instruct 


for secur- | 
other purpose, whether said laws are penal | 
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at the mints of the 
such the 
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the coining 


50-cent 


authority is hereby granted 
United States of 500,000 silver pieces of 
Director of the Mint, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may select; but the United States shall not 
be subject to the expense of making the models or master dies or other 
preparations for this coinage. 

Sec. 2. All laws now in force relating to the subsidiary 
of the United States and the coining or striking of the same, regu 
lating and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the purchase 
of material, for the transportation, and redemption of 
the for the prevention of debasement or counterfeiting, for 
security of the coin, or for any other purposes, whether said laws are 
penal or otherwise, shall, so 
authorized by this act. 

Sec. 3. The coins authorized by this act shall be 
agent of the Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary 
payment by such corporation of the face value of such coins 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, this bill is similar to the bill 
just passed. It authorizes the coinage of 500,000 50-cent silver 
pieces to commemorate the founding of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony in 1630, an event of great importance to our country. 
The opposition is similar to the opposition mentioned with ref- 
The founding of the Massachusetts Bay 
being celebrated throughout New England by 103 
the State of Massachusetts and is of such a 
character as to justify its commemoration in our coinage. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


for 


design as 


silver coins 


distribution, 
coins, 


far as applicable, apply to the coinage 


issued only to an 


(Ine.) upon 


Colony is 


the engrossment and 


EDMUNDO VALDEZ MURILLO 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, owing to an emergency, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table and con- 
sider at this time Senate Joint Resolution 69, authorizing the 
Secretary of War to receive, for instruction at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, Edmundo Valdez 
Murillo, a citizen of Ecuador. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that it will be 
necessary to have these bills passed before the middle of next 
month? 

Mr. RANSLEY. 

The SPEAKER. 


That is true, Mr. Speaker. 


The Clerk will report the Senate joint 


| resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, au 
on at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That 
pense shall be caused to the United States thereby, and that Edmundo 
Valdez Murillo shall agree to comply with all regulations for the police 


and discipline of the academy, to be studious, and to give his 


no ex 


utmost 
efforts to accomplish the courses in the various departments of 
tion, and that said Edmundo Valdez Murillo shall 
the academy until he shall have passed the mental and physical ex 
aminations prescribed for candidates from the United States, and that 
he shall be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies or in conduct 
and so recommendeil by the academic board: Ad provided further, That 
in the case of said Edmundo Valdez Murillo the provisions of se 
1320 and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
Senate joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was ordered to be read the third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


inst rue- 


not be admitted to 


tions 


VICENTE MEJIA AND ANTONIO 
Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, [I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table and consider Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 72. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint R« 


INESTROZA 


solution 72 
Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to receive for in 
struction at the United States Military Academy at West VDveint 
citizens of Honduras, namely, Vicente Mejia and Antonio In 
Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he 4, author 
ized to permit Vicente Mejia and Antonio Inestroza to receive instruc 
tion at the United States Military Academy at West Point: Provided, 
That no expense shall be caused to the United States thereby, and that 
these Honduran subjects shall agree to comply with all for 
the police and discipline of the academy, to be give 


two 
stroza 


hereby i 


regulations 


studious, and to 
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their utmost efforts to accomplish the courses in the various depart- 
ments of instruction, and that these Honduran subjects shall not be 
admitted to the academy until they shall have passed the mental and 
physical examinations prescribed for candidates from the United States, 
and that they shall be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies 
or in conduct and so recommended by the academic board: And provided 
further, That in the case of said Vicente Mejia and Antonio Inestroza 
the provisions of sections 1320 and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall 
be suspended. 

The SPEAKER. 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

GODOFREDO ARRIETA A., JR. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table and consider Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 100. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 100 


Is there objection to the consideration of the 


resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to receive, for in- 
struction at the United States Military Academy at West Point, Godo- 
fredo Arrieta A., jr., a citizen of Salvador 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized to permit (odofredo Arrieta A., jr., to receive instruction at 
the United States Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That no 
expense shall be caused to the United States thereby, and that Godofredo 
Arrieta A., jr., shall agree to comply with all regulations for the police 
and discipline of the academy, to be studious, and to give his utmost 
efforts to accomplish the courses in the various departments of instruc- 
tion, and that said Godofredo Arricta A., jr., shall not be admitted to 
the academy until he shall have passed the mental and physical exami- 
nations prescribed for candidates from the United States, and that he 
shall be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies or in conduct 
and so recommended by the academic board: Provided further, That in 
the case of said Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., the provisions of sections 
320 and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 

SENOR GUILLERMO GOMEZ 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table and consider Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 107. 

The SPEAKER. 


Joint 


The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 107 
Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to receive for instruc- 


tion at the United States Military Academy at West Point Senor 


Guillermo Gomez, a citizen of Colombia. 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to permit Senor Guillermo Gomez to receive instruction at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That no expense shall 
be caused to the United States thereby, and that Senor Guillermo 
Gomez shall agree to comply with all regulations for the police and 
discipline of the academy, to be studious, and to give his utmost efforts 
to accomplish the courses in the various departments of instruction, and 
that said Senor Guillermo Gomez shall not be admitted to the academy 
until he shall have passed the mental and physical examination prescribed 
for candidates from the United States and that he shall be immediately 
withdrawn if deficient in studies or in conduct and so recommended by 
the academic board: Provided further, That in the case of said Senor 
Guillermo Gomez the provisions of sections 1320 and 1321 of the Re- 
vised Statutes shall be suspended. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL DISABLED SOLDIERS’ LEAGUE (INC.) 


The SPEAKBR. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] for 10 
minutes. 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, five 
years ago the House of Representatives authorized an investi- 
gation of the National Disabled Soldiers’ League (Inc.), and 
the Speaker appointed a committee, of which I had the honor 
of being chairman, to investigate this organization. The com- 
mittee found that the so-called National Disabled Soldiers’ 
League was not national in any sense. It had only about four 
or five members, but had raised $295,000 through a pencil- 
selling campaign, which funds we "located in various banks of 
the country, of which only about $2,500 went to aid the dis- 
abled veterans. 

We helped to secure a fraud order against the National Dis- 
abled Soldiers’ League (Inc.) from the Post Office Department. 

The commander of the organization, Mr. John T. Nolan, is 
now in jail in the District of Columbia for passing fraudulent 
checks. The secretary or adjutant of that organization was one 
Kenneth D. Murphy. 

Under the by-laws of the said organization the membership 
was confined to disabled veterans of the World War. Mr. 
Murphy was not a veteran of the World War. He never served 
in any capacity in the World War. He enlisted in the National 
Guard of the State of New York a few years after the war and 
fell off a horse and broke his leg. Nevertheless, he posed as 
a veteran of the World War and was adjutant of the National 
Disabled Soldiers’ League, which raised $295,000. 

I refer to it at the present time for the reason that he was 
chairman of the organization that arranged for a pontifical 
requiem mass in honor of the late Marshal Foch. Marshal 
Foch would have turned over in his grave if he had known 
that Kenneth D. Murphy was chairman of the Marshal Ferdi- 
nand Foch Memorial Committee that had arranged the cere- 
mony in his honor. I do not know of any more contemptible 
member of the human race than a man who will exploit and 
commercialize disabled veterans for his own selfish purposes. 

This individual was the same one who a year or so ago be- 
came an honorary member of a post of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in New York City and went up to my district and made 
an investigation of the Castle Point Hospital, one of the best 
Veterans’ Bureau hospitals in the country, and came back and 
gave out a report of dreadful conditions prevailing there, and 
stated to the New York Times that he was the commander of 
the local post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, which organi- 
zation repudiated him immediately. Next, Mr. Murphy appears 
as chairman of the Marshal Ferdinand Foch Memorial Commit- 
tee, purporting to include Cabinet members and Members of the 
Senate and the House—who may or may not have given their 
names to Mr. Murphy for the Foch memorial mass—but, as a 
matter of fact, that organization was dissolved some weeks 
ago, as I learned through correspondence with officials in New 
York. Mr. Murphy, disregarding the fact that the Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch Memorial Committee had been dissolved, came 
down here to Washington and arranged for this pontifical mass. 
I think it is only fair to the bona fide organization—the Foch 
National Memorial—with headquarters at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York City, with Mrs. Agnes P. Hardman as president, which 
is trying to raise money for a Foch memorial, to have the facts 
placed in the ConGRESSIONAL Record about Mr. Murphy and his 
contemptible record in trying to undermine the confidence of 
the American people toward deserving disabled veterans by 
raising money fraudulently. 

Of course, the Catholic Church is not to blame in the matter 
at all. When they saw an organization on paper including the 
names of Senators and Congressmen and Cabinet officers, there 
is no reason why they should not have authorized the holding 
of the proposed mass in Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to incorporate in the 
Recorp a letter from Archbishop Curley, of Baltimore, explain- 
ing how he agreed in the first instance to hold this mass, which 
was arranged for to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH])? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

ARCHBISHOP’s House, 
Baltimore, Md., March 18, 1930. 
The Hon. HAMILTON FiIsuH, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dar Mz. Fisu: I hope that you will not consider it presumption 
on my part if I give you the facts in the Foch memorial affair as I 
know them. 

(1) About a month ago Monsignor Buckey, pastor of St. Matthew's 
Church, sent me an invitation to be present at an anniversary requiem 
mass to be celebrated for Marshal Foch. 

(2) I took it for granted at once that arrangements for this service 
had been made with Monsignor Buckey by the French Embassy as was 
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done on a previous occasion. I replied to Monsignor Buckey, not only 
accepting his invitation to be present but, furthermore, agreed to cele- 
brate the mass to signify my regard for the memory of the great French 
soldier, and at the same time to show my esteem for my good friend 
the French ambassador. 

(3) I had never heard of this man Murphy, nor had I ever heard of 
any Foch Memorial Committee. About Murphy and his activities, I 
knew absolutely nothing. In order to correct a statement that 
peared in one of the Washington papers, I want it distinctly under- 
stood that Murphy 
mass. 

(4) In his jdetter to me Monsignor Buckey made no mention whatso- 
ever of Murphy. 
of the Immaculate Conception Church, Washington, D. C., informed me 
that arrangements for the mass had been made by this man Murphy, 
and that on information which he had received from Congressman 
Roya Jonnson, he had come to the conclusion that there was some- 
thing irregular about the whole affair. 
know that the French Embassy was not interested at the time, and at 
once I called up Monsignor Buckey and ordered him to cancel the cele- 
bration once and for all. 
was an emphatic cancellation of the whole business. 
time, I had little or no information about any French memorial com- 
mittee and none whatsoever of Mr. Murphy. 

(5) Yesterday I long wire from a man named Doctor 
Blakey, of Jersey City, demanding a reason for my action. Of course 
I sent him no reply. This morning I received the inclosed copy of a 
meeting of the Marshal Foch Memorial Committee. As you will see 
from its perusal, the New York-New Jersey committee was dissolved on 
February 1, 1930. It states, as you will see, “that conditions have 
arisen which make it necessary and imperative to dissolve said com- 
mittee.” What those conditions were, of course, I do not know. 

(6) When Murphy discovered on Sunday, March 16, that his arrange- 
ments with Monsignor Buckey had been canceled by me, he came to 
see me at Bethesda, where I was administering confirmation. I had no 
conversation with Murphy beyond telling him that my cancellation 
order would not be revoked. That was the first and last time I saw 
Murphy. 

(7) Last evening three women 


received a 


came to see me from New York 
requesting me to recall my order. One of them stated that she was 
ussistant chairman of the committee and the other that she was 
Murphy's mother. They informed me that they were going to take the 
matter up with the French Embassy to-day, and furthermore, that they 
were going to raise $100,000 in a national drive to erect a monument 
in Washington to General Foch. I gave them the information that I 
gave Murphy, namely, that I was not interested in their civic activities, 
but I would not allow the church to be used in any way in connection 
with their work. 

It was rather an unpleasant thing for me to have to take the action 
I took, but there was nothing else for me to do in the premises. 

With sentiments of highest esteem, I remain yours sincerely, 
MICHAEL J. CURLEY, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 
P. S.—You may make whatever use you wish of this letter. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I am speaking as a veteran of the 
World War who desires to help protect the interests of the 


disabled veterans in the United States, and who desires to do | 


everything he can to prevent public opinion from being alien- 
ated, which is being alienated all the time by these imposters, 
frauds, and swindlers like Murphy, of New Jersey, who go 
around and get well-known American citizens to serve on their 
committees simply to raise money to put in their own pockets. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Is this service going to be held? 

Mr. FISH. The service has been canceled. It has not been 
postponed indefinitely, but it has been canceled by the arch- 
bishop. 

It is only fair to the bona fide organization in New York to 
have it go in the Recorp that Mr. Murphy has no connection at 
all with the Foch National Memorial (inc.) in New York City, 
which is about to raise money for that purpose. 


he was connected with the National Disabled Soldiers’ League, 


ties. From copies of contracts I have in my possession he 
worked his rackets on a basis of 50 per cent, taking 50 per 
cent of all the money raised for his associate or friend, Mr. 
Stewart Kelly, whose office is in New York. 


who permit the use of their names for these fake veteran or- 
ganizations will take the trouble to find out something about 
them. 

The Disabled American Veterans, of which Maj. Thomas 
Kirby is legislative chairman, has done excellent work in fol- 


ap- | 


never came to me to make arrangements for the | 


About the first week of March Father Hurney, pastor | 


| zation. 


| kind. 


Kenneth D. | 
Murphy, in my opinion, was an imposter and a swindler when | 
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lowing up the record and activities of such men as John T. 
Nolan and Kenneth D. Murphy. Major Kirby has rendered 
great public service in protecting the public from such impos- 
ters as Kenneth D. Murphy. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman's committee had this mat- 
ter under consideration some two years or more ago, and at 
that time it was hoped that this man could be put behind the 
bars where he belonged. Will the gentleman state how he hap- 
pened to escape? 

Mr. FISH. I am glad the gentleman asked me that question. 
When we investigated, we found the National Disabled Soldiers’ 
League to be a fraudulent organization but a very clever organi- 
Mr. Murphy is a very shrewd young man. They burned 
all of their papers, destroyed all of their checks and receipts 


| and everything else, so that we were not able to get sufficient 
It was sufficient for me to | 


information to go to the Department of Justice and have them 
indicted and put in jail. Since then, however, Commander 


| Nolan has been sent to jail. 
There was no question of postponing it. It | 


tven at that | 


Mrs. NORTON. 
commander? 

Mr. FISH. Commander Nolan, 
Soldiers’ League, is in jail. 

Mrs. NORTON. Is Commander Nolan in jail for anything 
he did in connection with the league? 

Mr. FISH. He is in jail for passing numerous bad checks, 
using the name of the National Disabled Soldiers’ League on 
the checks—checks made out to the order of the National Dis- 
abled Soldiers’ League. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for three more minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mrs. NORTON. When hearings were held two years ago and 
you found that this man—Kenneth D. Murphy—was dishonest, 
is it not true that his case was presented to the district attorney 
in New York and that it was thrown out because of insufficient 


You say the commander is in jail. Which 


of the National Disabled 


| evidence? 


Mr. FISH. Well, I do not know whether it was presented to 
the district attorney in New York or not, but I know that our 
committee made a thorough examination and we were unani- 
mous that this man Kenneth D. Murphy was a fraud and an 
imposter, and I am surprised that the lady from New Jersey is 
attempting to defend such a man who has been commercializing 
disabled soldiers and undermining the sympathy of the public 
for the disabled soldiers for the past five years and discrediting 
the legitimate service organizations, such the American 
Legion, Disabled American Veterans, and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Mrs. NORTON. The gentleman from New York is presuming 
a great deal when he attempts to say that I am defending the 
gentleman, from wherever he comes. I am doing nothing of the 
I am simply asking a question. It has been my under- 
standing that this case was brought up before four different dis- 
trict attorneys of New York County and that every one of those 
district attorneys threw out the case because of insufficient 
evidence. 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the lady from New Jersey that I do 
not know that it ever had been presented to any district attor- 
ney in New York City. 

Mrs. NORTON. I have been told this was done. 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the lady from New Jersey that I 
called her secretary two weeks ago and gave her secretary the 
record of Kenneth D. Murphy and suggested that she speak to the 
lady from New Jersey and ask her to withdraw from the Foch 
committee, which Murphy was sponsoring. 

Mrs. NORTON. I will say to the gentleman that I received 


as 


the 


| the message, but I have never considered that any man should 
and has since then been connected with other fraudulent activi- | 


be found guilty on the unsupported evidence of any one par- 
ticular man. I believe this was a question the court should 


| have decided. 


Mr. FISH. A committee of Congress found that this man 


| never served in the war; that he was going around raising money 
I hope that in the future Members of the House and Senate | 


masquerading as a veteran of the World War, was proved to be 
an imposter, and was using this money for his own selfish and 
personal purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the questions which the lady from 
New Jersey has just raised, I ask unanimous consent to include 
in my remarks a letter from Samuel Joseph Reed, a former 
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friend of Mr. Murphy, who gives Mr. Murphy’s entire record, 
and I think that will be a complete answer to the lady from 
New Jersey after she reads the record. 

The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
Is there objec- 


The SPEAKER. 
mous consent 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


to insert in the Recorp a letter. 


New York City, March 6, 1930, 
Congressman Hamivron Fisa, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

DBAR CONGRESSMAN: [ have recently learned that my name has been 
connected again with K. D. Murphy, who has made a practice of getting 
other people into all kinds of trouble. This would appear to be his 
hobby. The following data may prove of interest to you. 

The writer met Murphy during the time I member of the 
National Disabled Soldiers’ League and also an officer (inactive) since 
I left Washington in 1923. My reason for leaving was that I had paid 
bills for the organization, being reimbursed only about 50 per cent of 
the amount due me. I lent money to one of the officers, i. e., 
McCann, who still owes me $50. 

1 did not see either Murphy 
June, 1923. 

I left 
January, 
I was doing. I 
said 


was a 


even 


or Nolan till the convention during 


them in Boston. That was the last time I saw them till 
1924. I met Murphy on the street and he asked me what 
told him I was out of work and needed a job. He 
“TI can give you a job at $20 a week until you get something 
better.” The job consisted of opening the mail bags. I was there 
about three weeks. During this time Mrs. Murphy, the mother of 
Kenneth D. Murphy, seemed to have charge of the office. Nolan came 
on from Washington and gave orders to let me go, that they could not 
afford the additional expense (although since I have found out he could 
afford to pay Mrs 
stenographer the same). 

I left. The next time I heard of the organization and saw one of 
their letterheads I noticed my name was still carried as an officer of the 
organization I then sent a typewritten resignation, requesting them to 
please accept same, and stating that I was about to enter a monastery. 
In my letter of resignation I complimented them on the good work 
they were performing, as I had been led to believe. 

The next time I knew anything about them was when I had come 
down from Graymoor to New York to make arrangements to enter the 
Franciscan Monastery at Washington, D. C. I happened to run into 
Murphy on Broadway and he asked me how I was. I told him of my 
plans for transfer to Washington and in the meantime I was trying to 
get the training board to pay my tuition (which they refused). He then 
told me that the Legion was using politics, trying to stop the good work 
they were doing. I told him that if such were the case I felt sorry for 
him. I always had faith in him, thinking he was above reproach (but 
since I had a congressional report on the hearings of the investigation 
and read of his service record, etc). 

The next thing I knew, I received a long-distance telephone call from 
Washington. Murphy on the wire, stating my name was being dragged 


through the mud by the committee, and that he knew I was interested | 


in my vocation—hence thought it best for me to come to Washington to 
testify before the committee as to my connection with the organization. 


was told of the investigation of the pencil campaign. Not knowing any- 
thing about it, I told the organization’s lawyer, Siegal, I believed it 
useless for me to be there. 
we want.” For what reason he said that I do not know to this day 
unless it might have been politics. 

I returned to New York to complete my arrangements to go to Wash- 
ington and remained there until September, 1925; and during this 
time on different occasions Mr. McInery, who was assigned to the 
Veterans’ Bureau, was there to see me, which I appreciated. On his 
last visit I told him I was about to leave, and asked if he knew any- 
thing of the organization, explaining to him the moneys due me by 
the organization—which he advised me to cross off my 
forget, or words to that effect. 

It was in the winter of 1927 that I received a letter forwarded to 
me from different addresses. It was from Murphy, saying he was in 
the hospital in very bad condition; and as an act of charity I felt 
it my duty to visit him. During the time I had known Murphy I had 
been led to believe he was in the federalized National Guard and was 
about to go overseas when he was hurt, and not receiving any assist- 
ance from the Veterans’ Bureau this made me feel all the more sorry 
for him. This was also the impression he had made on everyone with 
whom he came in contact. 

The next time I saw him was tn the subway. 
domestic troubles, and said he did not know what to do. 
him to stay at my apartment, as I was getting a home together for 
my mother. There was plenty of room and he was welcome to stay 
until such time as things were better at home. My mother eventually 
refused to come to New York, so I gave up the apartment. 
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Murphy and her daughter each $35 weekly and the | 


| in the papers he was called “Commander Murphy.” 





I did not know what was going on until I arrived in Washington and of trouble he succeeded in getting me into. 


| was in the interests of disabled comrades. 
He said, ‘Oh, no; you are just the man | 


| a meeting. This was in October, 1929. 


| making Lieutenant Denny 


books and | 


He told me of his | 
I invited | 
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During the time Murphy had lived with me I had helped him finan- 
cially as well as giving him his living. I later learned that while he 
was accepting my hospitality he had stolen money from me, for which 
I had blamed the superintendent, said money being for rent. While I 
was at work during the day he made the place a rendezvous of the 
apartment, bringing in immoral women. 

This information came to me from neighbors. 

I next saw him on Decoration Day, May 30, 1928, in the parade, 
and met a friend who served with me overseas, a member of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. He invited me to join his post, which I 
did. After joining, Murphy approached me on the subject of honorary 
membership, which was submitted to the post and approyed, the name 
of the post being Pvt. Moe Wolf, No. 113, address being 115 West 
One hundred and twenty-fifth Street. After his admittance to the post 
he informed me that the politicians he had met during the campaign 
of November, 1928, had offered to assist him, also the veterans he 
knew, such as distributing Christmas baskets, etc. I gave this in- 
formation to the post, who were very much pleased. Before the next 
meeting he told me that the politicians had “fallen down” and would 
be unable to get the Christmas baskets. He then suggested raising 
money for a building fund, Murphy submitting a contract to the post, 
signed by himself and officers of same, on the basis of 50 per cent. 
He then suggested the post have headquarters downtown somewhere. 
The first thing I knew letterheads were delivered at my house, naming 
me as chairman of the peace good-will committee. I told Murphy I 
would rather have him send the mail some place else. On his urging 
I agreed to permit the mail to come to my address, and suggested that 
returns be turned over immediately on arrival to the treasurer of the 
organization. 

One Sunday the members of the post were on their way to the 


| hospital at Castle Point to visit my friend who was a patient there. 


When we arrived it was suggested to take notes as to the condition 
of the hospital, as there was so much complaint, and in order to see if 
said charges were true. As I stated in the letter which was sent to 
you, only three wards were such as stated, but not the whole hospital 
as was charged. Hearing the papers had already some information, I 
called up and stated that only the three wards were justified in the 
complaint and that the rest of the building seemed to be in good 
condition. 

When I returned home from work that day the reporter of the New 
York Times came to my house. I stated the same to the reporter as 
contained in your letter of December, 1928. I asked Murphy what he 
had done, and in reply he entered the room, telling the reporter his 
story. In the meantime I had to step out and answer the phone. On 
my return the reporter was getting ready to leave and Murphy gave 
him his card, which stated “Commander Murphy.” I asked him why 
he did this. His reply was it was an old name card he had left from 
the organization. I told him it was wrong. That’s how it came about 
One day I got 
a hold of him and had him come along with me, wanting him to retract 
the statement as to the conditions at the hospital, also explaining about 
the article referring to commander. The Times informed me it was too 
late; that they had already received different phone calls stating 
“Commander Murphy speaking,” and the story was verified by the re- 
porter. As far as they were concerned, it was closed. I did my best 
trying to rectify the thing, but it couldn’t be done. Just another bit 
I may state whatever I did 

If I had made mistakes, 
I would have been willing to rectify same. 

The next time I heard of him was through Mrs. Agnes P. Hardman, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting during the campaign of 1928. 
She had called me on the phone and asked if I was going to attend 
I told her “ No,” as I did not 
know what it was for. She replied, “ Commander Murphy has called a 
meeting of the Marshal Foch Memorial Committee, and you are on the 
committee.” I told her it was news to me, but consented just to find 
out what Murphy was up to. There was only one meeting of the com- 
mittee and that was at Lieut. Thomas Denny, jr.’s, home. I consented 
treasurer, but refused to sign a contract 
giving a Mr. Stewart J. Kelly 50 per cent of the profits. This Kelly 
maintains an office at 55 West Forty-second Street, room 430. On 
different occasions I went there for the sole purpose of seeing what 
was going on. Murphy had a desk in his office and was arranging all 
veteran affairs for this Kelly. It has been said recently that Murphy 
received 50 per cent from Kelly on all affairs secured from veterans’ 
organizations. I understand now why he has pretended to be so anxious 
to do something for veterans. After getting this information I reported 
it to the liaison officer of the Veterans of Foreign Wars at the Veterans’ 
Bureau and told the story. He stated he did not want anything to do 
with it, but advised me to take up the matter with the department of 
public welfare, which I did. Also went to the Department of Justice. 
Before going I was advised to see a Mr. Leslie, and repeafed the same 
story to him, informing him that the department of public welfare was 
working on the case. He advised me to wait until the local authorities 
were finished and let him know. On the advice of the commissioner ef 
public welfare, we, the committee, were to have a meeting and to 
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abolish the said organization, even if we didn’t give Murphy permission 
to use our names. This was done, and said copy of the minutes were 
forwarded to you, as I understand. 

Murphy on hearing this called me on the phone and informed me 


he was going through with the erecting of the alleged monument and | 


that the unveiling was to take place with Nolan present and himself, 
Murphy, to unveil this monument as national officers of the National 
Disabled Soldiers’ League. He then told me it was still ecasy to raise 
money on the name of the organization. I told him that if he did not 
refrain I would swear out a warrant for his arrest. Mrs. Hardman 
informed me on different occasions that Murphy bas made appoint- 
ments with people over the phone and using my name. 
through the kindness of Mrs. Hardman that I have found out a great 
deal about Murphy. 

Since I have been discharged from the Army and hospitals and also 
since leaving the monastery I have always worked very hard for my 
living and never did approve of commercializing the name of the 
disabled veterans. Not knowing the damage that Murphy has caused 
me, I may say again it was through the kindness of Mrs. Hardman 
I found things out. I owe her many thanks. 
think of me in the future, please do not connect my name with such 
a damnable skunk, who is not fit to be called an American citizen. 

I may state that the work I did with the organization in 1921 and 
1922 was in the interests of disabled comrades and has been undone 
by parasites. Such men who commercialize the names of ex-service 


in doing so please be free to call on me. They have not only burt 
the name of the disabled soldiers but are hindering the good work 
that is being done by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled American 
Veterans, and American Legion. 

If the occasion ever occurs when you are in New York City, I will 
be pleased to see you in person. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL JosEPH REEp. 


ATHLETIC RELATIONS BETWEEN MILITARY 
8CHOOLS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp at this time a different matter. It has to do with 


AND NAVAL SERVICE 


It was only | : ; : 
| to extend my remarks in to-day’s Recorp by inserting a speech 


Whatever you may | 


| journey’s end he got a glimpse of Ireland, and it seemed, he 
men should be driven out of existence, and if I can be of any assistance | 





a resolution that passed the New York State Assembly asking | 


for the resumption of football relations between West Point and 
Annapolis. 
granted to have it placed in the Recorp. 

When we try to bring about 
nations for limitations of naval armament we at least ought to 
remember that charity begins at home and that we should make 


It is very brief, and I hope permission will be | ™V@Tiably a 


agreements between foreign | 


an effort to settle this childish, puerile disagreement between 


the Military and Naval Academies. I have reason to believe it 


will be settled in a short time satisfactorily to all concerned | 
and that a football game will be played between these two | 


great service academies next fall. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | 


I think this can be settled without having this put in the Recorp. | 


I object. 
NATIONAL DISABLED SOLDIERS’ LEAGUE (INC.) 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


reply to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] for three 
minutes. 


The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection to the request of the 
lady from New Jersey? 
There was no objection. 


Mrs. NORTON, Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 


am sorry to have been drawn into this discussion, and I think | 


it is due to the House to explain exactly why I have been 
drawn into it. 

I introduced the bill in commemoration of Marshal Foch be- 
cause the names of the Marshal Foch Memorial Committee con- 
tained some very substantial names from my district in New 
Jersey. 
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And I am in hearty agreement with their views, and I believe 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fism], as a former 
officer, who served indirectly under Marshal Foch, will give us 
his aid in seeing that a fitting memorial, erected here in Wash- 
ington, will be a constant reminder to generations to come that 
America is not ungrateful and deeply cherishes the memory 
of a man who at an hour when the fate of the world trembled 
in the balance was selected by the governments of all allied 
nations to lead their armed forces to victory. 

ADDRESS OF HON. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. 


ANTHONY J. GRIFFIN 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


delivered by my colleague Hon. ANTHONY J. 
day, March 16, 1930, in New York City. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
some remarks delivered by his colleague Mr. Grirrin. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 


GRIFFIN on Sun- 


IRELAND—ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE 
Mr. Toastmaster, there lingers in 
spontaneously recorded by Lindbergh. 


my memory a flash of opinion 
When he had nearly reached his 
said, the 
most beautiful spot he had ever seen. 

A recent visit confirms his estimate of its entrancing 
From Mallin Head and Giants Causeway to Glengariff and 


beauty. 


the Cove 


| of Cork, the country abounds in a diversity of the beautiful and the 
| picturesque. 


No scene in the islands of the West 
beautiful and inspiring than the turquoise 
lapping its rugged shores 

Struck by the beauty of the scenery, the question often arose: 
perversity in human nature could tempt people to leave scenes 
enchanting? At Cairndonagh I asked the question of an old man— 
an ex-soldier. He shook his head sadly and replied: “ Yes, it is beau- 
tiful indeed, but there is nothing to do.” 

In the old days it used to be political and religious persecution 
To-day it is economic stress and want of work. At every station, 
on the road from Dublin to Limerick, Killarney and Cork there was 
little family group bidding farewell to strapping 
youth or bright colleen. The gentle courage of the old folks, through 
tear-dimmed eyes, trying to look brave and the half gasped “ Good 
byes” of the children striking out on a great adventure stretched the 
heartstrings and severely tested the self-mastery of one’s emotions. 

No gathering of the Friends of Erin upon this anniversary fulfills its 
mission or justifies the celebration of this day unless we pause to medi 
tate upon the amazing achievement of that saintly scholar who con 
verted a pagan people to Christianity in one generation. Think it! 
He was unquestionably the greatest missionary in all history. 

Granting this, is there not yet some meed of praise due to the noble 
character of the people on whom the kindly teachings of the humble 
Nazarene made so deep an impression ? 

If they were a cruel race, the doctrine of brotherly love would have 
fallen on deaf ears. 

If they were an inhospitable people, the admonitions to be kind to 
the stranger, to feed the hungry, to nurse the weak, would have been 
entirely incomprehensible. 

If they were a lustful people, the idea of virtue and respect for 
womanhood could never have been grasped. And, finally, if they had 
been a selfish and arrogant people, they would never have understood 
the simplicity, the democracy, and the spirit of self-sacrifice of Christ's 
teachings. 

Therefore, in paying our tribute to the wonderful character of St. Pat- 


Indies seemed more 


waters of the Atlantic 


What 


so 


some 


of 


| Tick, let it not be forgotten that the seed of his teaching fell on a soil 


I was interested in such a bill, as Marshal Foch was one of | 


the outstanding figures of the World War, in charge of all the 
ullied armies, and his great deeds merit such recognition. 
Monuments have been erected to other heroes, and I considered 
it a very worthy cause. 

I did not have any knowledge of the alleged activities of Mr. 
Kenneth Murphy in connection with the Disabled Soldiers’ 
League, which Mr. Fisu says was investigated ; but I do believe 
that if any of the persons so engaged were guilty of criminal 
practices that it should have been the duty of the proper officials 
of this Government to seek indictments and prosecution of such 
offenders. 


he has done, I do know that many very representative Ameri- | 


cans of unimpeachable character are deeply interested in the 
proposition that adequate recognition in the form of a memorial 
at Washington be given to the great generalissimo of the allied 
armies. 


| 


| 
| 


| vicissitudes of 700 years of oppression are, after all 
However, regardless of who Mr. Murphy is or what | 


that was fertile and into hearts that were ready to blossom 

It is no exaggeration to say, and history will bear me out, that the 
persistent, unconquerable loyalty of the Irish people to the teachings 
of Christianity is the basic cause of their undoing as a nation. They 
were always truer to God than to Mammon—their Christian simplicity 
and want of guile made them the victims of greed and treachery—two 
wicked traits of an enemy which they could never comprehend. With 
this great people their yea meant yea; their nay meant nay. What 
ever the inducement, they kept their word and were ever true to their 
faith. 

Their very first quarrel with their Saxon 
the honor of womanhood and defend the 

Throughout their history the Irish, as 
vice or made a compromise with injustice. 


neighbors was to 
sanctity of the home 
a race, never temporized with 
The tears, the toils, and the 
the supreme test 
grandest tribute 


uphold 


of their devotion to the teachings of Christ and the 
to their glory as a civilized people 

Throughout her sad history Ireland has been the land of 
dreams. Even in her deepest sorrow she has steadfastly held to those 
noble ideals of life and ethics which her 
and her womanhood beloved throughout 


ever 


have made heroes admired 


the world. 
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The imagination, the sense of humor, and the religious fervor of the 
people are echoed and reechoed in every theme in the literature, the art, 
and the music of Irish culture. 

No tyranny could ever still the harp or paralyze the tongue of the 
muses. Throughout the long struggle for liberty the arts flonrished—in 
fact, seemed to be stimulated by the very shackles that bound them. 

They had the God-given gifts of endurance, devotion, and fidelity 
and were blessed with the patience to bide their time. They could be 
coaxed, but driven. They could die, but never be conquered. 
Their banners were often trampled in the dust or drenched with the 
blood of heroes, but never did they fall to rise again, to wave again, 
back into battle again, to give heart to their children, and hurl a death- 
lexgs challenge to their focs 

“God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform,” and as 
good men are often tried by trouble to bring out their virtues, so it 
might be that God in His wisdom has consented to the long travail of 
the Irish race for the ultimate benefit of mankind, for has it not scat- 
tered this virile people all over the globe? And not the least or the last 
to share in the benefits of this enforced migration has been our own 
beloved land 


never 


No matter where they have drifted, you will never find the Irish blood | 


false to the ideals of liberty. Their own oppression for long genera- 
tions has inspired them with an instinctive horror of tyranny, so that 
throughout history you will always find Irishmen fighting on the side of 
the oppressed, shoulder to shoulder with those who are struggling to 
establish liberty or maintain freedom of conscience. 

Our American Revolution is a startling revelation of this. 
56 signers of our Declaration of Independence. 
nearly 


There were 
Thirteen of these, or 
one-fourth, were either of Irish birth or of Lrish descent (pater- 
nal or maternal), and it is claimed that upward of one-third of the 
Continental Army were of Irish birth or origin. 

It is universally admitted that the agitation for liberty in the Colonies 
was kept alive by the Irish, the Scotch, the German, and the Dutch 
immigrants—a fact which makes the so-called racial origins law seem 
80 ridiculous to-day. 

Perhaps a bare majority of the Colonists were of English origin; 
but where they were not out-and-out Tories the bulk of that nationality 
were certainly not very warm adherents of American independence. 

But I will not dwell on old sores. Nations, no more than individuals, 
can long endure on hate. It is an evil thing to encourage, and if we 
ever are to hope for a world without war we must encourage the spirit 
of Christian forgiveness. 

Ireland has now achieved a measure of independence. She has taken 
her place among the nations of the world. She is represented by her 
ambassadors at foreign capitals, and she has the largest measure of 
autonomy ever enjoyed since the invasion of Henry II. 

Still it can not be claimed that Ireland has attained her ultimate 
destiny. The cutting off of Ulster was a cruel blow to the dreams of 
Wolfe Tone, of Grattan, of Robert Emmet, and Daniel O'Connell. Never- 
theless, it is only a political experiment that will for some time have to 
be endured. 

What the new nation needs to-day is peace—and he is no friend of 
Erin, who will, at a safe distance of 3,000 miles, encourage discord 
or foment further trouble. 

The present government is doing nobly. 
the bulk of the people. 
the minority. 

While the Ulster government has gerrymandered the districts so 
that no Catholic be elected to office and expelled them by the 
thousand in certain localities, the Dublin government has never been 
tempted to indulge in un-Christian reprisals. The districts in the 
south of Ireland have justly apportioned that one-half of 
the seats in the Irish Senate are held by Protestants. 

Due praise must be accorded to British fair play, for in the act of 
1922, establishing the Irish Free State and giving constitutions to 
both sections, there is a just provision securing to minorities in both 
are the benefits of proportionate representation. The Dublin gov- 
ernment has consclenciously adhered to this guaranty, while Ulster 
has dishonestly evaded it. 

This is a situation which is in the lap of the gods and it is the 
hope of all true friends of Ireland that a better policy will bring 
about in time the recognition of the justice of the original contract. 

It is purely a question of keeping faith. Sooner or later the great 
truth of history will be recognized—that magnanimity and justice are 
paramount requisites of nations as well as of individuals. The words 
of Daniel O'Connell are recalled: “ No political change is worth the 
spilling of one drop of blood.” We may not all agree with that, but it 
shows that he was true to his Christian teaching. There is one thing 
with which we will agree, and that is that nothing is politically right 
which is morally wrong. 


It has the confidence of 
It is running true to form in that it respects 


can 


been so 


is 


The state of Ireland to-day calls for peace. 
prosper. 


With peace she will 
With justice and Christian charity as her guiding stars, the 
two sections will eventually be restored to mutual confidence, and soon 
will follow, as the day the night, a reunited Erin which will reestab- 
lish ber art, her culture, her industry, and her ancient glory. 
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The prophecy of John Boyle O'Reilly will yet be fulfilled: 


“All thy life has been a symbol 
We can only read a part; 
God will flood thee yet with sunshine 
For the woes that drench thy heart.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre 
taries, who also informed the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed a joint resolution and bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On March 15, 1980: 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the International Confer- 
ence for the Codification of International Law in 1930. 

On March 17, 1980: 

H. R. 4767. An act to authorize sale of iron pier in Delaware 
Bay near Lewes, Del.; 

H. R. 7971. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the French Broad 
River on Tennessee Highway No. 9 near the town of Bridgeport 
in Cocke County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 8287. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Virginia to maintain a bridge 
already constructed across the Shenandoah River in Clarke 
County, Va., United States route No. 50; and 

H. R. 9180. An act to legalize a bridge across the Roanoke 
River at or near Weldon, N. C. 


CONFERENCE 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
H. R. 9979, making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930, and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 9979 and asks unanimous 
consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


REPORT—FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9979) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amrendments numbered 5, 25, 
26, 35, and 45. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 22, 24, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 48, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, and 85, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“The unexpended balance of the appropriation for miscel- 
laneous items, exclusive of labor, contingent fund of the Senate 
for the fiscal year 1929, is reappropriated and made available 
for the fiscal year 1930.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the numerals 
“1930” and insert in lieu thereof “1929”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbéred 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 5 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment strike out “to be imme- 
diately available” ; and the Senate agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 


matter inserted by said amendment strike out the following: | 


“fiscal year 1930"; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum of $7,000,000 named in said amendment insert 
“ $6,000,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: | 


“Relief of the State of Alabama: For carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act entitled ‘An act for the relief of the State of 
Alabama for damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by 
floods in 1929,’ approved March 12, 1930, $1,660,000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1931.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Support of Indian schools: 
Indian pupils in reservation and nonreservation Indian schools, 
as follows: For additional subsistence, $195,000; for subsistence 
of pupils retained in boarding schools during summer months, 
$40,000; for noonday lunches in day schools, $50,000; for addi- 
tional clothing, $50,000; for additional personnel for enlarged 
program of study, 
ture, $240,000; for livestock, $150,000; in all, fiscal years 1930 
and 1931, $1,100,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Travel expenses: For an additional amount for travel and 


miscellaneous expenses, office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster | 


General, fiscal years 1930 and 1931, $1,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 


“ $65,112.82 ; Department of the Interior, $254,632.59; Navy De- | 
partment, $584,050.54 ; Post Office Department, $44,518.34; Treas- | 
in | 


ury Department, $8,060.65; War Department, $1,253,512.23 ; 
all, $2,456,447.31"; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede 


from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, and | 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line & 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out “ $2.6! 
and insert in lieu thereof “268”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 19, 23, 27, 46, 47, 49, and 50. 


at, 
Witt R. Woop, 
Louis C. CRAMTON, 
Epwarp H. WaAsoN, 
JosEPH W. ByRNs, 
J. P. BucCHANAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


W. L. JoNgEs, 
FREDERICK HALRB, 
L. C. PHIpps, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
CARTER GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


>” 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9979) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years 


ending June 30, 1980, and June 30, 1931, and for other pur- | 


poses, submit the’ following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

On Nos. 1 to 11, inclusive, relating to expenses of the Senate: 
Appropriates the customary year’s salary to the beneficiaries 


its | 
29, | 


from its | 


For support and education of | 


$200,000 ; for equipment, $175,000; for furni- | 
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| of three deceased Senators; strikes out the paragraph pro- 
posing an amendment of the “legislative pay act of 1929”; 
appropriates $3,000 for stationery, $5,000 for folding speeches 
and pamphlets, and $25,000 for miscellaneous items of the con- 
tingent fund; reappropriates the unexpended balance of the 
appropriation for miscellaneous items for the fiscal year 1929 
and makes it available for the fiscal year 1980; appropriates 
$25,000 for Senate kitchens and restaurants; and provides an 
additional amount of $4,611.66 for reporting debates of the 
Senate on account of the special session of the present Con- 
gress; all as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos, 12, 13, 14, and 15, relating to the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Appropriates the customary year’s salary to the 
beneficiaries of two members of the House who died after the 
bill had passed the House and grants $750 for payment to 
| Frank M. Ramey for expenses incurred in the contested-election 
case of Major against Ramey. 

On No. 16: Appropriates $74.50 for payment of stenographic 
reporting services rendered the Joint Commiitee 
Printing. 

On Nos. 17 and 18, relating to the office of the Architect of 
the Capitol: Appropriates $2,378 for the installation of traffic 
lights on the Capitol Grounds and $60,000 for maintenance and 
| operation of the Senate Office Building. 

On No. 20: Appropriates $100,000,000, proposed by the 
Senate, to be added to the revolving fund authorized for use of 
the Federal Farm Board. 

On No. 21: Appropriates $20,500, as proposed by the Senate, 
for expenses of the George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
| mission. 

On No Makes a transfer of $5,000, as proposed by the 
| Senate, to enable the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
| nautics to carry on necessary printing and binding. 

On No. 24: Appropriates $76,793, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $55,460, as proposed by the House for general expenses 
under the Office of Public Buildings and Parks to provide 
rental of space for the office of Superintendent of Prisons. 

On No, 25: Strikes out the appropriation of $3,500, inserted by 
the Senate, for certain improvements in with the 
National Museum. 

On No. 26: Strikes out the appropriation of $13,000, inserted 


to ou 


as 


*) « 


connection 


by the Senate, for additional equipment and expenses of schools 
for crippled children in the District of Columbia 
On No. 28: Appropriates $6,000,000, instead of $7,000,000, as 


proposed by the Senate, for seed grain loans under the 
proved March 3, 1930. 

On No. 29: Appropriates $1,660,000 for relief of the State of 
Alabama for damage to and destruction of roads and bridges 
by floods in 1929 in accordance with the act approved March 12, 
| 1930. The appropriation is made by reference to the law in- 
stead of incorporating the law in the appropriation bill as pro- 
| posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 30, 31, and 32, relating to the Department of Com- 
merce: Appropriates $174.98, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $99.98, as proposed by the House, for damage claims under 
the Lighthouse Service and appropriates $65,666.67 for salaries 
in the Patent Office. as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$70,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 33, 34, and relating to the Bureau of Indian 

Affairs: Appropriates for the maintenance and operation of irri- 
gation systems on the Fort Peck Reservation, Mont., in the 
| language proposed by the Senate, instead of in the phraseology 
| proposed by the House, the amount remaining the same and the 
change being solely in the interest of clarity of expression; 
appropriates $1,100,000, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$1,370,000, as proposed by the Senate, for support of Indian 
schools, the amount of $1,100,000 to be segregated as follows: 
Subsistence, $195,000; subsistence in boarding schools in summer 
months, $40,000; noonday lunches in day schools, $50,000; cloth- 
ing, $50,000; personnel for enlarged study program, $200,000; 
equipment, $175,000; furniture, $240,000; and livestock, $150,000 ; 
and strikes out the legislation providing for the use of $2,000 
of the tribal funds of the Fort Berthold Indians in North Dakota 
for attorneys and other expenses. 

On No. 36: Appropriates $275,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $175,000, as proposed by the House, for cooperative 
and general investigations under the Bureau of Reclamation. 

On No. 37: Appropriates $1,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
travel and miscellaneous expenses, office of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General. 

On Nos. 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43, relating to the Department 
of State: Appropriates $6,600, as proposed by the Senate, for 
additional expenses of the International Joint Commission, 
United States and Great Britain; appropriates $150,000 addi- 
tional, as proposed by the Senate, for expenses of the naval 


uct ap- 


o> 
oe, 
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conference at London as authorized by law and treaty; appro- 
priates $50,000, as proposed by the Senate, for expenses of the 
inquiry into conditions in Haiti authorized by the public resolu- 
tion approved February 6, 1930; appropriates $50,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for the surveys in connection with an 
inter-American highway authorized by the public resolution 
approved March 4, 1929; appropriates $4,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for expenses of the Inter-American Congress of 
Rectors, Deans, and Educators, authorized by the public reso- 
lution approved February 19, 19380; and appropriates $15,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, for expenses of delegates to the Fourth 
World’s Poultry Congress, authorized by the public resolution 
approved March 10, 1930. 

On Nos. 44, 45, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 56, relating to the 
Treasury Department: Transfers, as proposed by the Senate, 
sums aggregating $380,000 from the appropriation for “ fuel” 
to the appropriation for “pay and allowances” for the Coast 
Guard and strikes out the proposal, inserted by the Senate, to 
designate the station assignments of motor boats to be acquired 
under an appropriation in the bill; increases, as proposed by the 
Senate, the limit of cost of the public building at Lynchburg, 
Va., so as to provide for the enlargement of the site; appro- 
priates $5,000 for. the construction of two silos at the leper 
hospital at Carville, La.; appropriates $9,000 for two silos and 
a bridge at the tuberculosis sanitarium at Fort Stanton, 
N. Mex.; provides $30,000 for repairs at the New York quaran- 
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tine station; and appropriates $64,400 and $7,035 for additional 
clerical and technical personnel in the Office of the Supervising 
Architect in connection with the public-building program. 

On No. 57: Appropriates $12,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for additional work in connection with the improvement, mainte- 
nance, and preservation of rivers and harbors. 

On Nos. 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, and 64, relating to damage claims: 
Appropriates $55,306.74, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$44,500.56, as proposed by the House, for the payment of damage 
claims settled by the departments and establishments under the 
act of December 28, 1923, to cover claims certified to Congress 
after the bill had passed the House. 

On Nos. 65 to 77, inclusive: Appropriates for judgments of 
United States Courts in the amounts proposed by the Senate in 
order to cover judgments certified to Congress after the bill had 
passed the House, 

On Nos. 78, 79, and 80, relating to judgments of the Court of 
Ciaims: Appropriates $2,456,447.31, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $2,096,368.89, as proposed by the House, in order to 
cover judzments certified to Congress after the bill had passed 
the House and eliminates the proviso inserted by the Senate 
directing how the judgment in favor of the Iowa Tribe of In- 
dians shall be distributed to the members of such tribe. 

On Nos. 81, 82, and 83, relating to audited claims: Appropri- 
ates for audited claims allowed by the General Accounting Office 
in the amounts provided by the Senate amendments to cover 
claims certified to Congress after the bill had passed the House 
and modified to correct an error in one of the submitted 
amounts, 

On Nos, 84 and 85: Correct section numbers of the bill. 

The managers on the part of the House have agreed to rec- 
ommend that the House concur in Senate amendment No. 19, 
providing an additional cataloguer under the Joint Committee 
on Printing for indexing the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, and Senate 
amendment No. 27, 
certain other funds to satisfy a condemnation 
a school-building site in the District of Columbia. 

A general disagreement is reported on the following Senate 
amendments: 

On No, 23, appropriating $3,000,000 for the Porto Rican Hur- 
ricane Relief Commission, 

On No. 46, increasing the limit of cost of the Boston, Mass., 
public building from $6,000,000 to $6,750,000. 

On No. 47, increasing the limit of cost of the Denver, Colo., 
public building from $1,060,000 to $1,235,000. 

On Nos, 49 and 50, changing the arrangement of the limit of 
cost for the public-building project at Richmond, Va. 

WILL R. Woop, 

Louis C. CRAMTON, 

Epwakrp H, WASsoN, 

JoserH W. Byrns, 

J. P. BUCHANAN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


award for 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House, I wish very briefly to call your attention to what this 
first deficiency bill contains. The amount of the bill as passed | 
by The amount of the bill as | 


the House was $48,241,562.73. 








appropriating $100,000 and making available 
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passed by the Senate was $173,834,414.96. The amount added 
was $125,592,852.23. 

After the bill passed the Senate there was a conference, and 

this is the result of the conference: The House agreed to items 
The Senate has receded from $1,286,- 
The items in disagreement amount to $3,100,000. 
The bill contains many items based upon Budget estimates 
transmitted to the Senate after the bill had passed the House, 
including judgments, audited claims, damage claims, and items 
based upon new laws. While the amount agreed to by the 
House in conference, namely, $121,206,127.23, seems to be very 
large, it is composed of the following principal items: The Fed- 
eral Farm Board, additional to revolving fund for loans, $100,- 
000,000. Seed-grain loans in 15 States, $6,000,000. Alabama, 
restoration of Federal-aid roads, destroyed by floods in 1929, 
$1,660,000. Rivers and harbors work, $12,000,000. 

The principal items brought back in disagreement are the 
Porto Rican hurricane relief item of $3,000,000. Increasing the 
limit of cost of the Boston public building from $6,000,000 to 
$6,750,000. Increasing the limit of cost of the Denver public 


725. 


| building from $1,060,000 to $1,235,000. These are the principal 


items in dispute, and there are some others which I do not 
think are controversial. 

I have stated the result of the conference, upon which there 
was very little disagreement so far as the items contained in 
the report are concerned. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I wish the gentleman would explain No. 21, 
which appropriates $20,500, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
expenses of the George Washington Bicentennial Commission. 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentieman that in 1924 an act 
passed this House anticipating the observance of this bicen- 
tennial. There was a commission appointed at that time, which 
served for a considerable length of time and then lapsed. On 
the 21st day of February, 1930, a bill passed both branches of 
the Congress, and was signed by the President, authorizing this 
appropriation and authorizing many other appropriations to be 
connected with this bicentennial. 

Mr. SNELL. Could the gentleman inform the House as to 
how much money has already been appropriated for this cele- 
bration and what the commission intends to ask for in the 
future? 

Mr. WOOD. I will say that, as far as the future is concerned, 
there are several items in this bill. There is one item of 
$157,975, which is to be used for the completion of the plans, and 
so forth. Then there is an item of $3,000. 

Mr. SNELL. What does the $157,000 provide for? 

Mr. WOOD. It is to carry out the provisions of this para- 
graph in the aet approved February 21, 1930, as follows: 


That the United States Commission for the Celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington established 
by the joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution authorizing an appro- 
priation for the participation of the United States in the preparation 
and completion of plans for the comprehensive observance of that great- 
est of all historic events, the bicentennial of the birthday of George 
Washington,” approved December 2, 1924 (hereinafter referred to as 
the “commission”), is authorized and directed to prepare, as a con- 
gressional memorial to George Washington, a definitive edition of all 
his essential writings, public and private (excluding the diaries), includ- 
ing personal letters from the original manuscripts or first prints, and 
the general orders, at a cost not to exceed $56,000 for preparation of 
the manuscript. Such definitive edition shall be printed and bound at 
the Government Printing Office and shall be in about the same form as 
the already published diaries of George Washington and shall consist 
of 25 volumes, more or less. There shall be 3,000 sets of such edition, 
2,000 of which shall be sold by the Superintendent of Documents at a 
cost equal to the total cost under this section of preparing the manu- 
script and printing and binding the entire edition. The commission 
shall, upon issue of the final volume, distribute the remaining 1,000 sets 
as follows: Two each to the President, the library of the Senate, and 
the library of the House of Representatives; 25 to the Library of Con- 
gress; one to each member of the Cabinet; one each to the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House of Representatives; one to each Sen- 
ator, Representative in Congress, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner ; 
one each to the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives ; and one to each member and officer of the commission. 
The remaining sets shall be distributed as the commission directs includ- 
ing such number of sets as may be necessary for foreign exchange. The 
“usual number” for congressional distribution and for depository 
libraries shall not be printed. To carry out the purpose of this para- 


graph there is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $157,975, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 
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Mr. SNELL. 
take care of this entire proposition, as I remember. 
correct? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not recall how much was appropriated. 
There was an authorization contained in the bill of 1924, but 
how much was expended by the commission then appointed I 
am not able to state. 

Mr. SNELL. It seems to 
information as to the 
celebration. 

Mr. WOOD. In the act which was approved February 21, 
1930, there is this provision: 

Sec. 2. 


Is that 


me 
ultimate 


the House should have some 
amount to be used in this 


(a) The commission is authorized and directed to 

(1) Prepare, print, bind, and distribute 100,000 copies of a pamphlet 
entitled “ Honor to George Washington,” at a cost not to exceed $3,000; 
100,000 copies of a pamphlet entitled “ Reading about George Wash- 
ington,” at a cost not to exceed $10,000; and 2,000 copies 
pamphlet entitled “ Directions for Celebration and Pageants,” 


at a 
cost not to exceed $4,000; 


(2) Prepare 120,000 photolithographic copies of the best approved 
original portrait of George Washington, and deliver in tubes, ready for 
mailing, 200 copies to each Senator, Representative in Congress, Dele 
gate, and Resident Commissioner, at a cost not to exceed $7,000; 

(3) Prepare, print, bind, and distribute a George Washington atlas, 
at a cost not to exceed $12,000; and 

(4) Collaborate with the Library of Congress, State historical so- 
cieties, authorities concerned with State history, and the National 
Geographic Society in the preparation of a George Washington map, 


showing places he visited or of which he was an inhabitant, which 


map shall bear the names of members of the commission, and shall be 
issued in a number of the National Geographic Magazine in an edition 
1,300,000 copies, at a cost to the commission not to exceed 


of about 
$7,000. 


Mr. SNELL. Have all of these things been appropriated for 
or are they to be cared for in the future? 

Mr. WOOD. In the deficiency bill the only amount that has 
been appropriated or is attempted to be appropriated is the 
$20,500 I have already referred to. 

Mr. SNELL. What is that for? 

Mr. WOOD. As I understand it is to permit Colonel Grant 
and our colleague, Mr. BLoom, to begin the commencement of a 
program to carry out this celebration. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not the gentleman think that before we 
make any more appropriations in a piecemeal way like this we 
should have some definite plan to place before the House, and 
that we should know something about what the cost of 
celebration is going to be? 

Mr. WOOD. I think the 


this 


gentleman is absolutely correct, 


and I take it for granted that the two gentlemen who have been | 


selected to have charge of the preparation and arrangement of 
the program, entertainment, pageant, or whatever the arrange- 
ments may be, by the time of the next deficiency bill or by 
the time of the next general appropriation bill will be able 
to give us some definite idea of the cost. 

Mr. SNELL. That is, a complete estimate of the entire pro- 
gram, so that we will not be continually called on to make 
appropriations of $20,000 or $40,000 or $100,000 and will know 
exactly what the appropriations are for. 

Mr. WOOD. I hope that will be done. 

Mr. SNELL. 
propriations will insist 
further appropriation, 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I understood a little item of $15,000 was 
inserted by the Senate in an amendment for the construction 
of an economics building at the Government Indian school at 
xenoa, Nebr., but I can not find the item here. Does the gen- 
tleman know about that? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I do not know anything about that. 
not think that was in the bill as it came to us. 
lost in the Senate somewhere. [Laughter.] 


Mr. HOWARD. Would the gentleman permit me to insert it 
now? 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


upon that 


vefore recommending any 


I do 
Perhaps it got 


WOOD. No; we can not do that. 
HOWARD. Yes. [Laughter.] 
WRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I notice from the report that the conferees 
reduced the appropriation of $7,000,000 for fertilizer, seed, and 
farm loans. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The discussion about that matter on the 
floor of the Senate seemed to indicate that the temper of the 


This house is built. 


Senate was that if more funds were needed for this purpose | provide him with seed and fertilizer. 
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A short time ago we appropriated $400,000 to | they were willing to appropriate them. 


563: 


May I inquire what is 
the attitude of the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House about that? 

Mr. WOOD. I would say to the gentleman that the attitude 
of the conferees upon that appropriation was this: The season 
is now so well advanced that in all probability before proper 
arrangements can be made whereby the Department of Agricul- 


| ture can make these loans, it will be too late for many of them, 


of a} 





| President on March 4. 





| assembled. 
| days ago, and I saw the force then. 


I hope the chairman of the Committee on Ap- | 


| they 


By reason of past experience with respect to what has to be 
done, we know that they have to get up the proper form of 
mortgage and the form of the application and all that sort of 
thing and before that time arrives it will be too late to 
many loans that otherwise might be made. 

Then there is this further thought. Many of these States do 
not need this money and will never ask for a dollar of it, I hope. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In that connection, the bill as originaily 
passed by the Senate was for $6,000,000, and as I recall, the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House first determined to 
recommend $6,000,000, but later other States were included and 
an additional $1,000,000 was added to the amount carried in the 
bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In the administration of this fund would not 
the gentleman think that the $6,000,000 originally authorized 
ought to be used in the territory which was first included in the 
legislation? 

Mr. WOOD. I 


make 


hope there will not any of it be used in 


| Indiana. 


Mr. LARSEN. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. LARSEN. I would say to the gentleman that the bill 
which was passed in the House last year was approved by the 
This is only March 19. After the bill 
passed last year it was necessary to set up all the machinery, 
draw forms, and do everything necessary for the distribution of 
the five and a half million dollars in the six States involved. 
All that machinery is now set up. The forms for application 
have already been drawn, as well as the form of the mortgage, 
which the gentleman referred to a moment ago; and not only 
that, but the force necessary for handling of the loan has been 
I was in the office at Columbia, 8. C., less than 10 
There is no further organ- 
ization work to be done. Everything is ready to function at 
this time, and not only would it be possible to lend out the 
$7,000,000 that is actually needed, but $20,000,000 could be 
quickly loaned with the machinery already set up. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. ‘That true with reference to the 
original States; but now additional States have been 
and that causes the trouble. 

Mr. LARSEN. But these added States create no troublesome 
situation. I was informed in the office at Columbia, 8S. C., 
where Mr. Lynch is in charge, that Mr. L. E. White, an admin- 
istrative agent of the department handling the fund, is in 
Washington City, where he will be for a month, and is now 
engaged in setting up the machinery in the State of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana and other States that have been included. 

Mr. WOOD. I was not here at the time the bill was passed, 
but as I understand, they provided originally for these loans to 
be made in some six Southern States. 

Mr. LARSEN. That was the original bill. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; as it came from the Senate. There was 
$1,000,000 added on this side, and a number of Representatives 
from other States thought that while the getting was good 
would get in, without any consideration by the proper 
committee and without any reference to the needs or demands 
of those several added States. I am only expressing an indi- 
vidual opinion when I say I do not believe in this character of 
legislation. I do not believe it for the welfare of this 
country. If some great holocaust had overtaken these people, 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


IS 


six 
added, 


Is 


| if they were in dire distress, then we should be called upen to 
meet it, but is this Government going to become so paternalis- 


tic that every time a small flood or a little too much rain or a 
little disaster overtakes we are going to appeal to the 
Government? If this be true, the day is not far distant when 


us, 


| paternalism will be the rule of the hour, and I am opposed to 


that. 


Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman remembers that Indiana 


| made a special appeal before the Committee on Agriculture. 


| Does the gentleman 


state at this time that the appeal made 


| by the gentleman from Indiana in behalf of his State was not 


i 
| 


justified ? 

Mr. WOOD. I wish to say I do not think there is a farmer 
in the State of Indiana, though he has suffered by reason 
of the floods, but what can supply in his own neighborhood and 
through his own community interests all that to 


is necessary 
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Mr. 
credit? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman was in Florida at the time 
the matter was before the House. There was a very distressing 
situation detailed as to the State of Missouri, especially in 
e'ght or nine counties. Is the gentleman prepared to speak 
on that and does the gentleman know whether that appeal was 
well founded or not? 

Mr. WOOD. I know absolutely nothing about the condition 
out there. 

Mr. LARSEN. The statement before the House at that time 
was to the effect the distress was great and that there were 
no local sources of credit. 

Mr. WOOD. As I say, I am only expressing my opinion; 
but I think it is about time we stopped appealing to the Gov- 
ernment every time there is some little loss or disaster in one 
of our communities. 

Mr. LARSEN. I very much regret that the Senate has 
already ugreed to the six millions appropriation and thereby 
surrendered the chance of aiding House Menrbers in obtaining 
the amount necessary to meet the demands of a distressed 
situation. Was it because of the attitude of the gentleman 
from Indiana that the appropiration was reduced from 
$7,000,000 to $6,000,000 7 

Mr. WOOD. I thought possibly that we might save a mil- 
lion dollars to the Treasury of the United States. We have 
been advised that we are pretty nearly to the bottom of the 
flour barrel now. 

Mr. LARSEN. If the gentleman thought 
was necessary, would he be in favor of it? 

Mr. WOOD. It would have to be a very strong case. 

Mr. TUCKER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WOOD. TI yield. 

Mr. TUCKER. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
item of $100,000,000 for the Farm Board has not been agreed 
upon by the conferees. 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, yes; that has been agreed upon, and is in 
this report. 

Mr. TUCKER. That I suppose will be used for speculation 
in grain, as has been done, will it not? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know. I asked a gentleman the other 
day what was the difference between the operations of this 
board and the wish of Congress for a general investigation of 
that same thing in another line. 

Mr. TUCKER. Does the gentleman recall the language of 
the President when we met here a year ago for the purpose 
of farm relief and the tariff bill, when he said in his message: 


LARSEN. In other words, there are local sources of 


that $7,000,000 


No governmental agency should engage in buying and selling and 
price fixing of a product, for such course can only mean bureaucracy and 
domination, 


| believe it is perfectly well understood that the chairman of 
the board is doing exactly that thing and has done it with the 
$150,000,000 that he has had at his disposal. In other words, 
are we going to add fuel to the flame and give $100,000,000 more 
for the purposes which the President has asked us not to do? 

Mr. WOOD. 
carrying out the direction of Congress heretofore made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield, I put in the 
Recorp of last Monday a letter that I wrote to the chairman of 
the Farm Board and his reply, which will give the gentleman all 
that information. 

Me. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
point that no quorum is present. 
counting. 
quorum, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was directed 
to notify absent Members, the Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 15] 


Bell Boylan 
Blackburn Britten 
Bolton Browne 


gentleman from Indiana moves the 


Indiana makes the 
The Chair will count. [After 
One hundred and seventy Members present, not a 


Bacon 
Bankhead 
Beck 


Andrew 
Arentz 
Auf der Heide 


Brunner 
Buckbee 
Carley 
Carter, Wyo. 
Chase 
Christgau 
Clark, N.C. 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cooke 
Culkin 
Cullen 
Curry 
Dempsey 

De Priest 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Doutrich 
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Edwards 
Esterly 
Freeman 
Gambriil 
Garber, Va. 
Gasque 
Graham 
Griffin 
Hartley 
Hickey 
Houston, Del. 
Hudson 
Hudspeth 


Hull, William E. 


Igoe 

James 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Wash. 


Kunz 
Lambertson 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Lee, Tex. 
Leech 
Lindsay 
Luce 


McCormack, Mass. 


McCormick, Il. 
MéDuffie 
McSwain 
Manlove 
Mansfield 
Michaelson 
Mouser 

Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 


Marcu 


Quayle 
Sabath 
Sirovich 
Spearing 
Sproul, Kans. 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Strong, Pa. 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tilson 

Turpin 
Underwood 
Vestal 
Walker 
White 
Woodrum, Va. 


We are giving $100,000,000 in this bill toward | 





Doyle O'Connell, N. Y. 


Oliver, N. Y. Yates 
Drewry Kiess Owen Zihiman 

The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-two Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
may sit during the sessions of the House for the next two weeks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

MOUNT VERNON MEMORIAL HIGHWAY 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the bill (S. 3168) to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a 


Jonas, N.C. Wurzbach 


Drane Kahn 


memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of 
Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Poto- 
| mac River at Washington,” by adding thereto two new sections, 
to be numbered sections 8 and 9, for printing under the rule. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8 of the bill, line 17, insert the following : 

“The appropriation, ‘ Public printing and binding, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1930,’ is hereby made available for the employment of an 


| additional cataloguer from March 1 to June 30, 1930, both dates inclu- 


sive, to index the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp under the direction of the 
Joint Committee on Printing at the rate of $2,100 per annum.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
Senate amendment No. 19. This amendment was inserted by the 
Senate to provide for an assistant cataloguer for the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing. Inasmuch as it is new matter, we brought 
it back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle 
man from Indiana to recede and concur in Senate amendment 
No. 19. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 23: Page 13 of the bill, after line 15 on page 13, 
insert : 

PORTO RICAN HURRICAND RELIEF COMMISSION 

For the purpose of making loans to individual coffee planters, coconut 
planters, fruit growers, and other agriculturists in the island of Porto 
Rico, $1,000,000; for the rebuilding and repairing of schoolhouses dam- 
aged or destroyed by the hurricane in the small towns and rural dis- 
tricts of Porto Rico, and for the employment of labor on and the 
purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment for repairing and con- 
structing insular and rural municipal roads, $2,000,000; in all, 
$3,000,000, fiscal year 1930, to remain available until expended, in 
accordance with the provisions of Public Resolution No. 74, approved 
December 21, 1928, and Public Resolution No. 33, approved January 22, 
1930. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to insist on the disagree- 
ment of the House to the Senate amendment No. 23. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in Senate amendment No. 23. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 23. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say a word 
about this. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 
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Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this amendment is recom- 
mended by the President of the United States, by the Secretary 
of War, by the Secretary of the Treasury, and by the Governor 
of Porto Rico. It is a relief measure and tends to completely 
rehabilitate Porto Rico. Some objection has been made to it 
upon the ground that it is to relieve the labor situation. This 
will be done to some extent, indirectly, but when you consider 
that the damage done by the hurricane to Porto Rico amounted 
to $100,000,000, and that Congress has really only appropri- 
ated $4,000,000, including this provision, for which it will not 
be reimbursed, I think in consideration of that great damage 
this appropriation is only right and proper. In that connection 
I might say that I am more or less familiar with Porto Rico, 
having traversed the island pretty thoroughly, and I am 
familiar with conditions there through contact with friends 
who have at heart the best interest of Porto Rico. The dam- 
age is set forth fully in the hearings, particularly in the state- 
ment made by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury was personally down 
in the islands, and made a very careful examination. He 
motored all over the island and unhesitatingly recommends this 
particular appropriation. 

As I say, some objections have been raised on account of the 
fact that some of this money might be used to relieve unem- 
ployment; but that is not the sole purpose. The treasury of 
the island is practically bankrupt, and the Federal farm-loan 
banks down there have loaned money freely to the farmers. 
The farmers are embarrassed on account of the lack of funds 
to keep up their interest and taxes. I want to read a few ex- 
tracts from one of the sources of my information down there: 

The rehabilitation commission sent representatives to Porto Rico 
that were here but a few days until they realized that the amount 
appropriated was not sufficient to take care of the volume of legitimate 
applications for rehabilitation purposes. It was necessary, therefore, 
for them to restrict the purposes for which said loans could be made. A 
farmer could borrow no money to repay a temporary loan which he 
had secured, although the temporary loan had been used for the purpose 
of rehabilitation. Neither could he use any portion of the loan to repair 
his residence on the farm that had been damaged by the storm. Thus 
you will see that while the loans made by the commission were helpful 
they were not sufficient for the purposes intended. That is the plain 
reason why it is necessary for the request to be made of the Congress 
at this time for additional funds. The pending bill provides for an 
additional $1,000,000, to be used for loan purposes, and for $2,000,000 
in public improvements. 


Most of the money mentioned is to be used to rehabilitate 


country schools and roads. The main arteries have been pretty 
well taken care of but in the rural districts, in the mountains, 
where the Porto Ricans grow coffee and have diversified agri- 
culture, the money should be used to rehabilitate schools and 
roads that have been completely demolished. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is it not a fact that these country roads 
that we are to build are to be new roads; that actually they 
have never had any roads in that particular section? It is not a 
case of repairing the result of serious damage to roads but it is a 
case of building some new roads. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The Secretary of the Treasury says in his 
report that he traveled some 300 miles over the island, and 
that it is a case of rehabilitating these roads; that several of 
these roads have been completely destroyed. It may be that 
there are to be some new roads to connect up these main roads. 
From my own observation I know that these rural schools 
should be replaced. The native Porto Ricans live in the rural 
districts, away from the cities. They are the people who are to 
receive most of the help from this particular appropriation. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TUCKER. I understand the gentleman to say that the 
sole purpose of this appropriation is not to relieve unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; it is to be used to rehabilitate the 
farm country. It will result indirectly in relieving unemploy- 
ment, as all improvements do. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then, I understand that this appropriation 
has for its object the partial relief of unemployment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. As an indirect result only. 

Mr. TUCKER. Does the gentleman realize that we have a 
little unemployment in this country? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do: yes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Is 2: amendment to be offered to take care of 
that unemployment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. Mr. Speaker, I want now to read 
another extract from this letter, which is from a man who is, I 
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think, the best-posted man on the island of Porto Rico. He was 
here in Washington a few weeks ago and I discussed this matter 
with him. He went back and made a careful study and has 
reported to me. He says: 


In view of the needs of the farmers to use other funds than the 
loans from the rehabilitation commission to restore their farms, and in 
view of the extremely low coffee crop last year, many of our fafmers 
have been unable to pay current taxes. The result has been that the 
insular treasury bas not collected normal taxes, and the indications are 
that by the end of June of this fiscal year the receipts will be $1,800,000 
below the budget. That is to say, that the insular treasury has not 
forced the lands of the farmers to sale for taxes but has been standing 
by and carrying their full share of that burden. If the amount orig- 
inally requested in December, 1928, had been granted the rehabilitation 
commission could have extended the purposes for which portions of loans 
might be so used. With reason they might have regarded the payment 
of taxes as a legitimate item of rehabilitation, because, certainly, the 
farmers must continue to own their farms and not be dispossessed of 
them on account of failure to pay taxes, if they are to restore them. In 
that event, the insular treasury would be in much better condition to 
take care of public works, which includes, largely, repairing roads so 
that the farmers may be able to transport their products to market 


Now, if we do not appropriate this amount of money it will 
undo practically all that we have done by previous appropria- 
tions, because if these people do not receive additional help they 
will lose control of their farms through inability to keep up 
their payments, which will interfere with their ability to re- 
habilitate themselves. I hope the Members of the House will 
sustain my motion to recede and concur in the amendment. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Porto Rico |Mr, Davia}. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Porto Rico 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I had 
the opportunity to address the House last Monday in connection 
with this appropriation of $3,000,000 for Porto Rico. But in 
view of the insistent opposition of the conferees to agree to the 
amendment of the Senate, I wish to explain the matter further. 

The original appropriation passed by the Senate one year ago 
was $12,000,000. It was reduced by the House to $8,000,000— 
six millions for loans to the farmers and $2,000,000 for repair 
and rebuilding of schoolhouses and roads. Now, with this addi- 
tional $3,000,000 the total appropriation will be $11,000,000, 
$1,000,000 less than what the original appropriation called for. 
Of this additional fund $2,000,000 are intended for the rebuild- 
ing and repair of schoolhouses and roads and $1,000,000 for 
loans, 

This appropriation is very badly needed in Porto Rico. It 
is not, as the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramrTon] has 
suggested, for the building of new roads and new schools. It 
is for the repair of roads, principally. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. May I ask if Porto Rico gets any of the 
road funds that we are appropriating for in here? 

Mr. DAVILA. Not a cent. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, visited the island 
during the holidays, and he has personal information about 
conditions there. I would like to read his whole statement, 
because it is very interesting; but I will just read an extract 
from it. He says: 


The roads in those parts of the island where the coffee grows are 
very bad in some places, and when I was there they seemed almost 
impassable. 


That is the case to-day. We have made very little progress 
since the time Secretary Mellon was in Porto Rico. I think 
this statement should be enough to satisfy the House that this 
money is not for the purpose of building new roads and new 
schoolhouses, 

This appropriation was recommended by the Porto Rican 
Hurricane Relief Commission, composed of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and then by the Budget Bureau, and then by the Presi- 
dent of the United States by special message to Congress. The 
Congress has unanimously authorized this appropriation. 

Are you going to vote, Members of the House, against your 
own act? You authorized this appropriation. To vote against 
it now would be a reversal of your former attitude. I hope you 
will be consistent with your former action. It was not sup- 
posed that the Congress was going to do a useless thing. The 
purpose was the rehabilitation of Porto Rico. If you vote 
against this appropriation now, there is no use in asking the 
authority of Congress for any appropriation. I hope that the 
Members of the House have had time to read the letter of 
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Governor Roosevelt, which I had incorporated in the Recorp 
day before yesterday. The opposition to this item is based on 
the statement of Major Eager before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, that this money was in- 
tended for the relief of unemployment. But we have now 
before us the statements of the Governor of Porto Rico, the 
Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
say that the primary consideration is the repair of the roads 
and rebuilding and repair of schoolhouses destroyed by the hur- 
ricane. In short, this appropriation is intended to continue the 
general plan of rehabilitation, which can not be completed 
without this additional fund. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Porto Rico has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I ask 
your attention for a moment while I present my reasons 
for opposing this amendment. It is well known by my 
friends in the House that I have been opposed consistently to 
all authorization bills which have been passed for the purpose 
of making seed loans. I voted against them consistently, both 
for the Northwest and for the South. I signed the conference 
report for $6,000,000 for a seed loan, not as expressing my indi- 
vidual view but because I was a conferee and I was trying to 
carry out the wishes of the House, and therefore deemed it to 
be my duty to sign the conference report. 

Another authorization bill has been passed making a second 
authorization for Porto Rico. There were no hearings had on 
that authorization resolution when it was before a committee 
of the House. It was first sought to bring it up by unanimous 
consent without action by the committee. The next day it 
was brought up by unanimous consent, having been reported 
by the committee without hearings. 

Now, this establishes an entirely new policy, gentlemen, and 
if we are going to establish such a policy then I predict that 
there will be many appropriations for much larger amounts by 
this House in the future for similar purposes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman state 
whether the Committee on Agriculture reported the bill without 
a hearing? 

Mr. BYRNS. No. 
Affairs. 

Now, what are the facts? A destructive hurricane occurred 
in Porto Rico in January, 1928, more than two years ago. Last 
year Congress authorized and there has been appropriated 
$8,150,000 for the relief of Porto Rico, $2,000,000 to be used for 
the building of schools and the repair of roads and $6,000,000 
to be used for the purpose of loans to the farmers of Porto Rico. 
There are about one and one-half million people on the island 
of Porto Rico. The $6,000,000 has been practically all loaned. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, who evidently had not read 
the hearings, said it would be returned, but I submit to the 
gentleman that if he will read the hearings he will come to the 
conclusion that very little, if any, of it will ever be returned. 

Mr. DAVILA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. No. I have not time now. 
moment. 

Now, why will it not be returned? This money has been 
loaned on junior mortgages, as they have been called. Some 
are second mortgages, some are third mortgages. Very few of 
them are first mortgages on the land. And you know these 
mortgages are of no value. 

Most of the other $2,000,000 has been used for the purpose 
cf building schools. Both the gentlemen who preceded me 
said that this is a question of schools and education. I want 
to read to you just what Major Eager said to show this is 
not a school proposition. It is a dirt-road proposition, not 
for the main highways into San Juan, but for the repair of 
dirt roads out on the island of Porto Rico, as will be shown by 
the hearings. 

What does Major Eager say? He says that the school build- 
ing program has been practically completed. They have built 
735 buildings in Porto Rico out of money heretofore appro- 
priated—some of them concrete and all of them much better 
buildings than existed there before the hurricane occurred. 

Now, how does this second proposition come up? I submit if 
you will read the hearings you will come to the unquestioned 
conclusion that it did not arise as the result of any idea of the 
commission. It came from one gentleman, according to Major 


This came from the Committee on Insular 


I will yield in a 


Bager, and I will read you the testimony to show you who that 
was, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS. The chairman asked Major Eager this question: 

Can you tell us how much of this additional $2,000,000 is going to be 
for schools and how much for roads? 


Major Eager is the officer in charge, who represented the com- 
mission before the subcommittee. Major Eager said: 


I could not tell you exactly, but a very small amount—and possibly 
hardly any at all—will be for schools. The bulk of it is going into 
roads, the repair of roads, and also it has been Senator BINGHAM’s idea, 
in bringing this matter up, that a very large proportion of the expendi- 
tures would go for labor rather than for material, since the basic idea 
of the whole matter is that it is a relief measure rather than a measure 
to try to improve everything in Porto Rico. 

The CHarrMAN. Out of fhe first $2,000,000 you have spent more on 
the schoolhouses than on the roads? 

Major Eacmr. Yes. I might read from this memorandum as to how 
this matter came up. [Reading :] 

“Last December Senator BincuaM, in a letter to the chairman of the 
Porto Rican Hurricane Relief Commission, stated he had read carefully 
the annual report of the commission and had noted that it had been neces- 
sary for the commission to spend more than anticipated in rebuilding the 
schoolhouses, and consequently the amount available for roads, especially 
municipal roads, was apparently considerably curtailed. Senator Bine- 
HAM in his letter added that from what he could hear regarding the 
suffering in Porto Rico, it might be wise to appropriate additional funds 
to give employment to some of the unemployed, and suggested that he 
would like to receive the commission’s recommendations in this regard.” 


As a matter of fact, Major Eager said the whole basis and 
the primary purpose of this additional appropriation is to pro- 
vide for unemployment in Porto Rico. I submit to you gentle- 
men, representing your constituencies as you do, that we have 
unemployment in this country. Nobody has asked for money 
to be appropriated for the relief of their unemployment. If you 
are going to establish that policy, then I submit it ought not 
to be devoted alone to Porto Rico, but it ought to be given to 
the unemployed throughout America. Can you vote this addi- 
tional sum for Porto Rico alone after appropriating more than 
$8,000,000 for the million and a half people in Porto Rico? 

Its commerce is suffering, no doubt. Commerce is suffering 
in this country. Its labor is unemployed, no doubt, but labor 
is unemployed in this country. I submit, in all justice and in all 
fairness, and in the interest of the Treasury, which the Presi- 
dent has warned you will require the imposition of an addi- 
tional tax of 40 per cent if appropriations are not curtailed, that 
this amendment should not be adopted or concurred in, and I 
hope the House will not concur in it. 

We have already adopted the policy of loaning money. Now, 
we are asked to adopt a policy of appropriating out of the 
Treasury, as a pure gratuity, millions of dollars for the purpose 
of building dirt roads, as Secretary Mellon said, with the 
primary purpose of providing for unemployment. It is not for 
the purpose of building concrete roads or repairing roads of a 
durable nature, but for the repairing of dirt roads. The policy 
is wrong. I hope that the House will not set this precedent. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGuagpIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this House is the last body 
in the world to vote down this amendment in view of the record 
established by this House. We have a long list of appropria- 
tions made for relief of every nature and description—north, 
south, east, and west. A few days ago we had a bill in which 
we appropriated some $7,000,000. They were just a few votes 
short, so a few States were added to the bill and it passed the 
House. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] referred to Porto 
Rico as though it were a foreign country. I submit to the 
gentleman that Porto Rico is just as much a part of the United 
States as any State in the Union. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman appreciates the fact that this 
amendment is not similar to the amendments to which he refers. 
I will say to the gentleman, in the interest of consistency, that 
a proposition was made to agree to $1,000,000 for loans, even 
though they will never be returned, but it was the $2,000,000 
to which I referred. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In reply to that I will state that I much 
prefer the frankness of this appropriation than the camouflage 


The time of the gentleman from 
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of some of the appropriations we have made, calling it.a loan, 
when we know we will never get back a cent. At least this is 
frank legislation. 

The gentleman from Tennessee referred to the unemployment 
situation. I want to say that this has a direct bearing on the 
unemployment situation. We have now in New York City a 
very critical condition and unless we can take care of the peo- 


ple of Porto Rico in Porto Rico they will come to the United | 


States and make worse the conditions which exist here to-day 


I can not for the life of me see how anyone, in view of the | 


record and precedents established by this House, can now con- 
sistently object to this paltry appropriation, which means 
nothing to the United States but means the very existence and 
the salvation of the people of Porto Rico. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Inasmuch as there is no precedent for a di- 
rect appropriation to provide employment, is it the thought of 
the gentleman from New York that if this precedent is estab- 
lished for Porto Rico he will be able to secure a liberal appro- 
priation to provide employment in New York? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say this to the gentleman from 
Michigan, that the unemployment situation in 1930 is not what 
it was 40 years ago, and that American labor will simply refuse 
to go hungry. When we have unemployment it affects the re- 
tailers, it affects the wholesalers, it affects the farmers, it affects 
the banks, it affects industry, and it will affect the whole coun- 
try, and when we arrive at such a condition we will have to do 
something very constructive and something very material to re 
lieve the situation, and the people will not be satisfied with 
speeches of good will on the floor of the House. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I also call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that this policy on the part of the Government is now being 
carried out in the United States, namely, to erect public build- 
ings for the purpose of taking care of the unemployment situa- 
tion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is true. The President of the 
United States made an appeal for employment, and in answer 
to his appeal we are building roads and we are going on with 
construction work in every department of Government. I do 


not think it is fair to economize now on $3,000,000, which, as I 


have said, means the very existence and salvation of Porto | 


Rico. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is one thing to make an appropriation 
which incidentally provides employment and quite another thing 
to enter upon a policy of making appropriations directly to 
provide employment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I do not think there is, I will say to 
the gentleman, because this will aid the Commonwealth of the 
Island of Porto Rico, which is a part of the United States. 
It is for the building of schoolhouses which were destroyed 
and it is for the repair of roads which were damaged. No; 
the gentleman can not make that distinction at all. 

I appeal to the membership of this House. 


benefited by this House when they had a crisis in their State to 
do the same for Porto Rico. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
I wish to call to the attention of the House the exact situation 
with reference to this Porto Rican item. We originally author- 
ized a loan of $6,000,000 to the farmers of Porto Rico. We 
authorized the giving to Porto Rico the sum of $2,000,000 for 
the purpose of rebuilding their roads and their schoolhouses. 
Now, we have kept the faith. Having kept the faith they are 
coming back and asking us for $3,000,000 more. 

I wish to say to you ladies and gentlemen that this whole 
thing may be denominated a gratuity. As already stated to 
you by the gentleman from Tennessee, with very, very few ex- 
ceptions, and in small amounts, the money that has been loaned 
over there has been loaned upon security which the United 
States can not foreclose. There are mortgages heaped upon 
nrortgages, and we are taking our chances of eventually getting 
something back. How many men in the United States would 
loan their own nroney upon a farm which had a second and 
third mortgage on it and expect to ever get anything back? 
That is the situation in Porto Rico. So do not let us delude 
eurselvyes into the thought that we are ever going to have any 
.wnsiderable portion of this $6,000,000 returned. 

As I say, we have already advanced $5,000,000 for these loans, 
and the independent offices bill which passed this House a few 
days ago, and is now pending in the Senate, carries an addi- 
tional $1,000,000. We have already given them $2,000,000 with 
which to rebuild their schoolhouses and their roads, and they 
have rebuilt their schoolhouses and repaired the roads for 


I appeal to the | 
delegations from every State which has in one way or another | 
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which we gave the $2,000,000. They now have far better 
schoolhouses than they ever had in all the existence of Porto 
Rico, for the Government of the United States builds better than 
they build in Porto Rico. 

According to the testimony of the representative of the War 
Department who had this expenditure in charge, the schools 
have been completed and this money is for the purpose of giving 
employment to the unemployed, and in order to give such em- 
ployment they are going to have them work upon little by-ways 
leading to these main trunklines going from one end of the 
island to the other. 

So I say I believe we have done our full part by Porto Rico. 
It occurs to me that our generosity in this respect has exceeded 
our better judgment, and, as has already been stated upon the 
floor here by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns], we 
have unemployment in the United States, we have had devasta 
tions in the United States, we have, if you please, many oppor- 
tunities to give at home, and charity should begin at home. 

I hope this Congress, mindful of the duty that we are here 
to perform, mindful of the guardianship of the Treasury of 
the United States, mindful of the interests of our own people 


| and of our own industries, will not give away $3,000,000 more. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Do I understand we have heretofore ap- 
propriated $8,000,000 for Porto Rican relief, $2,000,000 for 
schools and roads, and $6,000,000 to be loaned to the farmers, 
and that $5,000,000 of the $6,000,000 has already been loaned? 

Mr. WOOD. We authorized $8,000,000, $6,000,000 of which 
was for loans to farmers and $2,000,000 was for building roads 
and schoolhouses. We have given the $2,000,000, which was an 
outright gift, and we have also advanced $5,000,000, and the 
last $1:000,000 is included in the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, making in full the $8,000,000. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The Senate amendment proposes $3,000,000. 
additional. What is the attitude of the House committee? 
Are they against all of it, or do they propose to agree to a part 
of it? That has not been explained. 

Mr. WOOD. No; the whole business is in disagreement. 
This is the way this $3,000,000 item occurs in this bill. The 


| $1,000,000 I have told you about that we are still to advance to 


Porto Rico is in the independent offices appropriation bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And that is for loans to the farmers of 
Porto Rico? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. Now this $3,000,000, $2,000,000 of which is 
supposed to be for the purpose of building roads and school- 
houses, all of which have been built, and $1,000,000 is for addi- 
tional loans. This is an independent item put on the deficiency 
bill by the Senate, and is in addition to the former appropriation 
of $8,000,000. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Are the conferees on the part of the House 
agreeing to any part of the $3,000,000 which is carried in the 
Senate amendment? 

Mr. WOOD. We are not. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. You are opposed to all of it; is that it? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DAVILA rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
dovs the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DAVILA. I would like the gentleman to yield me five 
minutes, because I want to explain some things that have been 
said here. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, it has been stated here by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] that the money loaned to the farmers will 
not be repaid. This is merely the expression of an opinion. 
Congress should base legislation on actual facts and not on 
mental speculation which may prove at the end to be without 
justification. The people of Porto Rico have always paid what 
they owed, and I wish to assure you that this money will be 
repaid. 

Now, the: gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] says that 
charity begins at home. Whose home, may I ask? If you are 
trying to differentiate between the rights and privileges to be 
enjoyed by American citizens in Porto Rico and American citi- 
zens in the mainland, then you are affording the people of Porto 
Rico reasons for being dissatisfied. Porto Rico is a part of the 
United States, and if charity begins at home, then you should 
help Porto Rico in the same way you are helping other com- 
munities in the United States. 

There should be no discrimination whatever. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The previous question was ordered. 


For what purpose 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappEN] to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 26, noes 155. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
the motion of the gentleman from Indiana to further insist on 
the disagreement of the House to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
umendment in disagreement, 

lhe Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will report the next 


Amendment No. 27: Page 20, after line 7, insert: 

“ Buildings and grounds: For an additional amount for the purchase 
of additional school building and playground sites authorized to be 
acquired in the 5-year school-building program act, $100,000, which 
shall be available for expenditure without limitation as to price based 
on assessed value: Provided, That the part of the appropriation of 
$517,000 for the purchase of school building and playground sites, con- 
tained in the District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1930, which may be expended without limitation as to price based 
on assessed value, is hereby increased from $165,000 to $295,000.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendmerg. I will state that this item is for the 
payment of an additional amount made necessary by reason of 
condemnation proceedings on a school site. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk will report the next 


Page 75, line 8, strike 


** $6,750,000.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendment, and I 
yield three minutes to the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Wason]. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion 
that the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana 
does not lose his control of the time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; the gentleman from New 
Hampshire is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, the President of the United 
States some time ago called the attention of Congress to the 
advisability of speeding up the public-building program for the 
purpose of furnishing employment to our people. Unemploy- 
ment in New England was included in the above statement. 

If this post-office building is constructed of granite, it will 
mean employment of many skilled men in quarries and of men 
who finish the granite blocks for construction of this building 
who are now idle or working on part time. The old post-office 
building is constructed of granite. Many large business blocks 
in the city of Boston, privately Owned, are constructed of 
granite. The United States buildings in Boston, including the 
customhouse, are constructed of granite. The people of Boston 
and New England favor granite construction wherever it is 
possible, because it is more durable and less hazardous from 
climatic destruction. 

I believe, and almost know, that the citizenship of Boston and 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts favor granite construction 
of this Government building. I ask you, my colleagues, to seri- 
ously heed their request and respect their wishes. While legally 
the building belongs to the United States, in fact it is their 
building to take care of United States Government activities 
in their midst, surrounded by their business establishments and 
their homes. 

New England is the home of the early immigrants and settlers 
of this Nation. I beg of you to carefully consider their wishes 
in this matter. It is the appeal of the fathers of by-gone days to 
us, their descendants, which urge you to remember and respect. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. WOOD. 


out the figures “ $6,000,000” and insert 


Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it is planned to build, and already 
the site has been cleared for this purpose—it is planned to build 
in the heart of Boston a Federal building to house the post 


office, the Federal courts, and other 
now accommodated in the customhouse. 

Should the figures stay at $6,000,000 the building, which is to 
be 21 stories in height, will have a granite facing up about 50 
feet, leaving more than 300 feet to be faced with Indiana 


Federal activities not 
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limestone. We, who are to live with that building, are asking 
that the whole structure be of granite, for these reasons: 

First. The paramount reason springs from the fact that the 
business depression is affecting New England more than any 
other section of the country. The delay in the passage of the 
tariff bill has added to our troubles. Our bigger industries 
are particularly afflicted and a large number of our people are 
out of employment. 

In accordance with the policy of the administration to meet 
this emergency as far as possible by the expenditure of public 
funds for public construction, it is humane that our people in 
need of employment shall have this additional help, which, 
it is estimated, will furnish work for a thousand men through 
a year and so relieve the needs of their families and aid all 
those with whom they do business, 

Shading into the first reason is the second reason—the eco- 
nomic reason—much of the same nature, in that the expendi- 
ture of money for public buildings stimulates industry in every 
direction, with effect that spreads throughout the land. 

Thirdly, there is what I admit to be a sentimental reason, in 
that we of New England wish our monumental edifices erected 
by the Nation to be built of that material which has been the 
pride of New England from its earliest days—granite. We 
yield to other parts of the country if they have similar desires. 
Let them embody the spirit of their localities in the nature of 
their buildings. [Applause.] 

Next comes the practical reason. We live on a bleak coast. 
We thrive on the east wind, but the east wind brings to us the 
damp and the fog and the salt air which attack every kind of 
building material. They will enter through the pores of lime- 
stone, and then, situated as we are on the coast, where the 
weather fluctuates from day to day—now freezing, now thaw- 
ing—inevitably the result is that the softer materials will not 
endure. We have our own soft stones of one kind and another, 
but never will we use them if we can help it fer those structures 
that are to last through the generations. We want the thing 
that endures, and that is granite. [Applause.] 

There is, next, what I shall call the artistic or esthetic rea- 
son. The suggestion may fittingly come, you will say, from that 
part of the country, and I shall not disclaim the impeachment. 
Yet in every corner of the land there should never be forgetful- 
ness of the double purpose of great public buildings—the in- 
tent to inspire the people with a sense of respect for govern- 
ment and at the same time to arouse a desire for that which is 
beautiful. Are we to be answered with the demand that 
economy shall prevail? 

Go outside of this very Capitol Building, view the center 
of it, made of Virginia sandstone, see the paint falling off, and 
then compare it with the marble of the two wings. Do you 
think that is the best lesson to teach the countless visitors that 
come to Washington? Go down and look at the Washington 
Monument. See where the line of cleavage is between the old 
work and the new, the blemish that always attracts the eye. It 
is the flaw in the jewel. To the onlooker it grievously lessens 
the value of that glorious shaft. In my own Commonwealth 
we have a statehouse, the front of which we acclaim for its 
architectural beauty. It is famed as “the Bulfinch front.” 
Through misjudgment more recent builders have added to the 
original structure wings of different materials, that will al- 
ways lack in harmony. Always will there be the regret that 
there is not the unity which ought to characterize every great 
public building. 

I have consulted in this matter with two experts in architec- 
ture, one a man of long experience and now engaged in teaching 
architecture, the other the editor of an architectural journal. 
Each threw up his hands in abhorrence at the idea of put- 
ting two kinds of stone in the main walls of such a build- 
ing as this is to be. One said jocosely that it is like the 
meringue on top of a lemon pie. You propose to confront the 
eye of the connoisseur with that incongruity—yes; to disturb 
as well many a man without training. I myself never had 
architectural training, but there is some instinct in me which 
rebels against the theory that for the sake of saving a few 
dollars you should erect a building which will never fully satisfy 
even the untrained instinct. 

Mr. Speaker, we want this building a thing of beauty, a 
thing of massive grandeur, a thing which by its unified mass 
shall impress the people with the majesty and dignity of the 
American Government, and for this, in addition to the other 
reasons, we ask that you grant the plea of those who must live 
with this building. [Applause.] : 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle 
man from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I understand that through his spirit of fairness, the 
chairman has apportioned 40 minutes to those who are urging 
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granite and 20 minutes to those who are defending the com- 
mittee action. Inasmuch as I have so little time I ask that I 
be not interrupted until I have completed my statement. 

First, as to this matter of taste on which many of us are al- 
ways inclined to follow the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Luce]. Mr. Wetmore, the Supervising Architect, in the 
hearings, said that there is nothing inartistic about a combined 
granite and limestone building; that many buildings are built 
that way. He says’ 

It is a matter of taste. Now, the architects in our office who are 
working on this particular building prefer the design that they have to 


one of all granite; but the building would look more substantial if it 
was of granite. 


So far as the artistic-is concerned, there are many buildings 
that combine the two stones. 

It is to be understood that the issue here is whether this 
office building in Boston, 21 stories high, shall be entirely of 
granite, or shall be as the House originally voted, three stories 
of granite and the balance of limestone. For fear that, after 
hearing my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], you may 
conclude that limestone is a most unworthy stone, let us re- 
member that the entire building program that we are carrying 
on now in the Mall in the Capital of the Nation, to challenge 
the attention of the world, is of limestone. 

There is a difference of $750,000 whether you use granite or 
limestone in this building. My friends from New England very 
naturally are in favor of granite, because the granite will be 
produced in New England, and the labor will be there. But if 
limestone is to be used, that is not to be imported from abroad. 
The men who quarry the limestone will need the labor as much 
as the men who quarry the granite, and they, like those in New 
England, will be residents of the United States. I see no dis- 
tinction there. Some will suggest, perhaps, or think it anyway, 
that my colleague from Indiana is interested in limestone be- 
cause they quarry that in Indiana. I am sure my friend would 
have the same right that my friend from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Wason] has to favor granite or my friend from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Luce] has to favor granite, but I know enough about Wit 
Woop to know that that is not what actuates him. His duty is 
to protect the Treasury, and he is trying to doit. Furthermore, 
limestone does not come from his district. It may come from his 
State, and if it does it will come from a district represented by a 
gentleman on the minority side of the House [Mr. GreENwoop]. 

Mr. DUNBAR rose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I guess my friend [Mr. DunBaAR] wants to 
remind me that some of it is in his district. However, the 
question is, Shall we add another $750,000 to the appropriation 
for this post office? The House added $1,750,000 as I remember 
it to enlarge the structure, and having secured that, then these 
gentlemen have gone to the Senate to get another three-quarters 
of a million dollars to make it all of granite. 

Let us remember the condition of the Treasury. Let us re- 
member the industrial conditions that may easily adversely 
affect the condition of the Treasury. We must continue to do 
as we are doing this afternoon and consider the effect on the 
Treasury of these additional appropriations. 

Another reason why I oppose this additional $750,000 is that 
the old system was changed on the theory that these programs 
would be arranged, not just on the score of local pride, but 
in accordance with the needs of the public service. The old 
“ pork barrel” building bills were arranged to meet local pride. 
We have adopted a different system with these appropriations 
based on needs of the service. Under the new system these 
appropriations were not to be based on local pride but on the 
needs of the public service. The efficiency of the service would 
be promoted and accomplished by an appropriation of $6,000,000, 
but they are not satisfied with that. They must come in for 
$750,000 additional on the score of local pride. That was not 
the idea in the present public-building program. It violates the 
principle of the existing legislation. 

Other Members have the same right as the Members from 
Massachusetts to speak in behalf of their own districts. If I 
were to speak of my own district, it would but express the 
situation that is found in scores of other districts. As author- 
ized by the law to-day, the program does not permit the expendi- 
ture of five cents on any post-office building in any community 
having less than $40,000 per annum in postal receipts. Here 
we are trying to get buildings for towns of five or six thousand 
population, but they can not now be considered—the great cities 
must be first cared for. Adding $750,000 to Boston defers seven 
$100,000 buildings elsewhere. The new legislation that passed 
the House and js pending in the Senate will bring it down even- 
tually to offices with receipts of $25,000 per annum—if we do 
not keep adding large amounts to the items now on the program. 
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Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON., I regret I can not yield. 

This is a policy which this House has got to determine, 
whether we shall adhere to a sound and economic building pro- 
gram or whether we are going to go in for local pride through- 
out the country. If you increase this item, you must increase 
others, so that they, too, can have marble or granite instead 
of limestone. Every time you approve such an increase a 
number of towns and districts represented in this House are 
going to have their buildings postponed and be compelled to 
wait a long time before their real need for publie buildings 
ean be supplied. It is natural to have sympathy with my 
friends from New England, but whether it is for New England 
or Indiana or anywhere else I think our first consideration 
must be given to the Treasury, without any $750,000 contribu- 
tions to local pride. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Newson]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, my duty to the unemployed granite cutters of Maine 
and my own sense of justice compel me to speak at least a 
word here this morning. The principle involved in this dis- 
cussion is a far broader one than just what Boston is to have 
for a post office. It concerns not only Boston and the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts but all New England, and most vitally 
affects the State which I represent. 

The granite business is one of the oldest in my section of 
the country. In it millions of dollars are invested and upon 
it thousands of people are dependent for their livelihood. Of 
late the industry has been going through a lean period. Busi- 
ness is depressed and unemployment in the industry serious, 
Our people had been locking forward with hope to the inaugu 
ration of the great Federal building program which promised 
to stimulate business in all parts of the country and to help 
relieve unemployment everywhere, when they learned, with 
consternation, that it was proposed to come up among the 
granite hills of New England and erect, amongst the dignified 
and beautiful granite municipal buildings of Boston, a post 
office of limestone from half way across the continent, leaving 
the idle stonecutters of New England, represented by those of 
Quincy and Milford and Rockport, to stand around with their 
hands in their pockets and watch the Federal Government 
stimulate one of our basic industries with blows and relieve 
unemployment in New England by sending its pay rolls out 
into the Middle West. 

Nationally, the decision made herg to-day marks a crisis in 
the granite industry of the entire country. It means either a 
revival of the business or a serious threat to its future. So far 
as New England is concerned, if the subcontract for the exterior 
finish of this building goes to Indiana instead of to some New 
England State or States, it will be a severe economic blow to 
many a New England community and a severe political blow to 

nany a New England Congressman. 

I do not feel that we of New England are selfish in asking that 
the material for this building come from our own section rather 
than from the one State that is already assured of furnishing 
the material for the entire governmental building program of 
the city of Washington. I do not feel that we of New England 
are provincial. We have consistently yoted for the appropria- 
tion of hundreds of millions of dollars for the welfare of the 
West, including those for flood relief, Boulder Dam, and farm 
relief. In the latter case we have received much adverse 
criticism from some constituents, but we still believe that what 
is best for the country as a whole is best for its individual sec- 
tions. We have sought to do justice to the West. That is all 
that we ask for New England. 

Our people are deeply concerned in this matter. They feel that 
the proposed action is a good deal like pushing a man off his own 
doorstep ; that it is fundamentally wrong and antagonistic to the 
sentiment and to the material well-being of our people. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. WOOD. I yield three minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocrers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that New Eng- 
land is asking very little in requesting this additional $750,000 
appropriation for our own granite. soston rates a granite 
post office. Judge Wetmore, the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, stated before the Senate Appropriations Committee: 


Well, I will say that if this building had been authorized under the 
old system, when we made estimates separately for buildings, it would 
undoubtedly have been estimated a granite building. 
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\ juarric in Ma husetts. We now quarry more granite 
t ny oth Stute in the Union. We have the oldest build- 
i i ani in the United States in Boston, Kings Chapel, 
V built in 1749 « bowlders from Braintree, which 
i time wer lit by fire. That is still standing and is 

1 fine condition Every public building in Boston, with but 
one exception, is built of granit 

This year we celebrate the three hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of fre rovernment in Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
the birth of free government in this country, and that is the 

eritage that Massachusetts has given to the United States. I 
h you will all come and help us celebrate that anniversary 
of the birth of free government. We shall give you a very cor- 
dial leome It will be very humiliating to us if we have 
t ell the visitors to Massachuset th we sent to Indiana, 
0 1 thousand mil away, for limestone to build our post 
office, when we have in our own State and in other parts of 
N England the most beautiful o1 ite in the world. 

We have in ny own district at Chelmsford, granite, a very 
benutiful light or white granite, and the people of Lowell have 
just built a bank of that material. 

If yon have any deubt as to which is the better stone—lime 
tor or granite I refer you to two letters that I have just 
received in answer to some questions I asked—one from the 


sureau of Standards. Here 


Geological Su vey and one from the 











is the letter from the Geological Survey and my questions, also 
one paragraph from the Bureau of Standards letter. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, March 18, 1930. 
lion. Evitu Novesr Rocers 
liouse of Representatives 

My Dean Mus. Rocers: In reply to your letter of March 17, I am 
pl i to send you herewith answers to your questions relative to the 
durability of granite and limestone These answers have been prepared 
by G. F. Loughlin, geologist in charge of stone investigations. 

Very cordially yours, 
JULIAN D. Sears, Acting Director. 
I OF QUESTIONS ABOUT GRANITE AND LIMESTONE 
1s you any information relative to the durability and weather- 
ing of granite in buildings in climate similar to that of Boston? 
Would granite be as liable to stain and unsightly discoloration 
limestone? 
Which stone, granite or limestone, will withstand the action of 
i t the longer 

t. Would the effects of frost action on limestone in a climate similar 

to Boston b erious in 50 years? Granite? 
Is gran more durable than limestone? 

6. Is limestone as uniform in quality as granite as to weathering or 
d oration in such a structure as the Boston post office? 

i. Will carving and delicate ornament retain its detail in limestone 

lot is in granite? 

8. Is there any evidence of chemical corrosion in granite buildings? 
J lin tone? 

9. Which stone is easier to clean, granite or limestone, and which 
will stay clean longer? 

10. Will soot and oll in the atmosphere be more detrimental to lime- 
stone r granite in a building? 

ANSW TO QUESTIO. tEGARDING GRANITE AND LIMESTONE SUBMITTED 
BY EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, MARCH 117, 19 

1. A study of building stones used in Boston was made by the under- 
K “l in 19083 and has been renewed at intervals since then. In 
‘ ite buildings erected at such early dates as 1805 (State prison, 
Charlestown), 1825 (Bunker Hill Monument), and 1847 (customhouse) 
t inite shows no perceptible evidence of weathering, in spite of 
{ fact that the granite wa ut from bowlders and superficial parts 
( s that have been exposed to weathering for thousands of years, 
In r respects the durability of the granites is satisfactory. 

It few old buildings, where soft granite was used, excessive ham- 
meri used in obsolete methods of finishing has caused a thin shat- 
t ad skit » Yield to frost action, but after that shattered skin was 

woved no further change has taken place in 25 years or more (e, g 
city hall, erected in 1 first studied by the writer in 1903 and last 
1 by him in 1927) 
2. Granite would not | is liable to stain and discoloration as lime 
Both the high po ty and the chemical composition render the 
i ost commonly used for building stone much more subject 
to stain and discoloration, both from salts derived by seepage from 
cement, mortar, backing, etec., and from copper or br 

3. Granite will withstand the action of frost much longer than the 
limestones commonly used for building, especially in a humid climate. 

4. This question can not be adequately nswered merely by “ yes” 
or “ no.’ Some limestone where most exposed to frost action in a 
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very conspicuous effects of freezing 
50 years, but the better grades where similarly ex 
posed might show only minor effects. Granite will show no effects of 
frost action in 50 years, even a much longer time. 

















climate like Boston's 
within a period of 


would show 


or 


5. Granite is the most durable of all the ordinary building stones, 
and will retain its surface details long after limestone has been mark- 
edly corroded 

6. There is more likely to be marked variation in limestone than in 


granite as regards weath 


the Boston post office. 


7. Carving and delicate ornament will not retain their detail nearly 
as long in limeston in granite. 


ring and discoloration in such a structure as 


as 


8. There is no evidence of chemical corrosion in granite buildings, 
but plenty of evidence of chemical corrosion in limestone buildings, 

9. So far as I know there may be little or no difference in the ease 
of cleaning either granite or limestone, and the period that each will 
stay clean depends upon local conditions. Sooty dust will fall with 


equal readiness upon cach stone, and its degree of retention will depend 


upon the roughness and porosity of surface. Corrosion of limestone 
surfaces by rain water tends to remove in some places, but in others 
dust continues to collect and retains moisture, thus acting as a poul- 


tice and giving moisture a longer opportunity to corrode the limestone. 








The immunity of granite to such corrosion eliminates both of these 
possibilities. 
If stains are due to seepage of moisture through limestone, the 


stains will reappear so long as material causing the stain continues to 
be supplied from mortar or backing. 

Cleaning by sand blast does not injure granite surfaces but bruises 
softer stone like limestone and renders it just so much more subject to 


corrosion by rain water and to frost action. Steam cleaning is prob- 


ably satisfactory on both stones, although any slight tendency to corro- 
sion by moisture condensing from the steam will be more effective on 


limestone than on granite. Acid or alkali preparations for cleaning are 
not to be recommended on either stone, but on the whole are less likely 
to bring out subsequent stains on granite than on limestone. 

10. Soot and oil will mar the appearance of any 


stated in the third paragraph above, is more detrimental 


stone 
to 


but, as 
limestone 


than to granite 
Respectfully submitted, 
G. F. LouGHutn, 
Geologist in Charge of Stone Investigations, 
United States Geological Survey. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 

Washington, March 18, 1930. 

Hon. Epirn Novurss Rocers, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Granite and limestone for building purposes. 

My Dear CONGRESSWOMAN: First. Answering your letter of March 17 
‘oncerning the weathering qualities of granite in Boston and vicinity it 
may be said that the old buildings and monuments of this material in 
Boston afford the best information available on the subject. Old King’s 
Chapel was erected in 1749 of granite bowlders which are said to have 
been split by means of fire. This is probably the oldest stone building 
in this country, and it has withstood the rigorous climate of Boston 
remarkably well. A considerable number of old granite structures may 
be cited in Boston, such the customhouse, Bunker Hill Monument, 
post office, Massachusetts General Llospital, Quincy Market, etc. From 
present appearances it may be judged that any of these structures will 
stand for several centuries. 





as 


I have lso the following statement: 
RE GRANITE VERSUS LIMESTONE 
P.453: Stones for building and decoration, by late Dr. George P. 


Merrill, curator of geology, United States National Museum. 
Life of various kinds of building stone in New York City. “ Life” 
being understood to mean the number of years that the stones have been 


found to last without discoloration or disintegration to the extent of 
necessitating repairs. 
(From Report Tenth Census, 1880, vol. 10, p. 391) 
Life in years 
Coarse DbrownesteRes ...6.0-cccatcecaned= alititnstith tebileitadimneitiuliveittin 5to 15 
Fine laminated brownstone... ..---- ctndaigeitcpsaeels: me ae 
Compact brownstone__- cacti Ee 100 to 200 


Bluestone (sandstone), untried, probably centuries, 








Nova Scotia sandstone, untried, perbhaps.._-_-~- — 50 to 200 
Ohio sandstone (best silicious variety), perhaps from one 
to Many centuries. 

Goatees foeniiifereus TG donckacntisccumiiipddntctins 20to 40 
Fine oolitic (French) limestone................--........ 30to 40 
Marble, coarse, Golomitit..g...<cceccecusdccccuqscneccece= 40 
Marble, fine, dolomitic sniiamentialdntit dite amnaniitinemmtaiaseeniedl s 60to SO 
Marble, fine...-- ie 3 . hdto 100 
Granite lcninsibitn dali ltcevititiada ll Biidieasdiahtid line aim “eoezee 


Gneiss, 50 years to many centuries. 


toth point to the fact that the ordinary life of limestone is 
about 50 years. That is the best selected limestone. The life 
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of granite is centuries. 
Congressman Luce 
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It has already been pointed out by 
that in our climate limestone can not 


stand up as well as it can in other climates, and you know from 
of granite 
[ Applause. } 
The time of the lady from Massachusetts | 


the buildings we have already built 
withstands centuries without decay. 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Green woop]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, we have a 
building program that was adopted at the last Congress. I 
supported the program, together with my colleague from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Exuiorr}. Certain authorizations have been made 
to build public buildings throughout all parts of the United 
States. To increase the authorization or appropriation on any 
one project now means to cut down the prospect of building 
public buildings in many States under that former authoriza 
tion. 


that granite 


To increase this appropriation by $750,000 will mean to take 


$75,000 each from 
United States. 

Of course the unemployment situation is bad everywhere, but 
it does not relieve that situation generally to furnish more 
employment in New England. We have unemployment in Indi- 
ana, and at these 10 places where these pubiic buildings will be 
built there is unemployment to be taken care of. 

Of course granite is a great building material, but it is very 
expensive, and it is an expense that is not needed. The engi- 
neers and chemists of our Government have determined that 
Indiana limestone is the premier building material. So confi 
dent are they of the permanent qualities of this stone that they 
have accepted it and adopted it for the public-building program 
j Capital City in the triangle. That should be sufficient 


10 public buildings in other parts of the 


in the 
recommendation to this House, 

Something has been said about the quality of Indiana lime 
stone. Indiana limestone is 97 per cent pure carbonate of lime 
with a small proportion of silica, magnesia, and oxide of tron. 
It is a perfect resistant to corrosive gases and acids contained 
in city smoke-laden air. It is a most valuable quality 
permanence, 

The pyramids of Egypt, the temples ef Karnak, St. Paul's 
Cathedral in England, were built of limestone, but the English 
limestone is a poor second to Indiava limestone. The great 


cathedral of Mount St. Albans, which the specifications say is | 


to stand 10,000 years, is built of Indiana limestone. 

On North Sixteenth Street the great Scottish Rite Temple 
is being built of Indiana limestone. The Grand Central Ter 
minal Station in New York City is built of Indiana limestone. 
The engineers report that it 
necessary to bear the load. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen, if 
all the buildings that are being constructed as enumerated by 
the gentleman who has just taken his seat are to be built of 
Indiana limestone it would seem only the part of fairness that 
they leave a few crumbs for us and erect the Boston building 
of granite. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Is the State of Indiana the only source of 
supply of the limestone used so extensively in the building pro- 
gram of the Government? 

Mr. KNUTSON. It According to the Bureau of Mines, 
it is the only State in the Union that furnishes limestone suit- 
able for building, and before I finish I will be able to explain 
the activities of the limestone bloc. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Then the only relief to the stone industry 
from the great building program we have authorized, aggregat- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars, will accrue to the quarry 
industry of one State, and even though depression and wide- 
spread unemployment exists in the quarry industries of the 
other States of the Union which are being taxed to provide the 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


is. 


money to carry out this program, no relief may be expected if | 


the policy advocated by the Appropriations Committee of the 
House is adopted? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Absolutely none. 

Mr. Speaker, in a recent issue of the Boston Record I en- 
countered an editorial which spoke of the Indiana “ limestone 
bloc” in the House, and it credited its creation to that astute 
and master salesman, the chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee 

In reading the hearings had on the deficiency appropriation 
bill, one is struck with admiration by the determined efforts of 
the gentieman from Indiana, who appears in the réle of super- 


built of Indiana limestone. 


for | 


is thirty-five times as strong as 


| that he considers the increase requested exces 


| that if 


| ence 
salesman for Indiana limestone, and he apparently acts on the ' 
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precept of the old lady in the Hoosier Schoolmaster who be- 
lieved in “gittin’ plenty while the gittin’ was good.” So far 
as Indiana limestone is concerned, Mr, Speaker, the “ gittin’” 
never was better. The majority leader in another body is a 
Hoosier, as are the chairman of the Appropriations and Public 
Buildings and Grounds Committees of the House. 

No wonder that many Government buildings are being 
With that combination, they could 
sell soapstone and get away with it. 

In his zealous efforts in behalf of Indiana limestone, the 
adroit chairman of the Appropriations Committee denominates 
the Indiana stone “neolithic,” which I had always supposed 
referred to the “stone age.” He probably employs the term 
because his methods saver of that period. [Laughter.] 

The hearings disclose that the gentleman from Indiana sought 
to make a disparaging comparison between the Treasury Build- 


SO 


ing, Which is built of granite, and the Treasury Annex Building, 
' 


the material of which comes from the gentleman's beloved home 
State. He fails to take note of the fact that the Treasury 
Building was erected immediately following the Civil War, 
whereas the annex was completed in 1919. In other words, the 
granite building is more than 50 years older and is to-day a 
monument to the enduring qualities of granite, the “rock of 
ages.” 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, I am perfectly willing 
that the great State of Indiana shall have its fair share of any 
business that may accrue from the forthcoming public-building 
program, but I am not willing that the gentleman from Indiana 
shall recline his manly form full length in the trough to the 
exclusion of all other sections of the country. The granite 
interests are willing to go into any sort of legitimate competi- 
tion to get its share of the business, but it does object 
strenuously to playing the game with a “ cold deck.” 
and laughter. ] 


most 

[Applause 
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LIMESTONE ON 
That New England’s campaign for the use of 
struction of Boston's Federal building is a 
victory is indicated by dispatches from Washington 

A group of Con known to their 
limestone bloe are opposed to an all-granite fac 


If they 


the 


distance 


granite in con 


new long from 


gressnren colleagues as the Indiana 
ing 
can, these gentleman will compel us to 
Strategically, our friends the H 
position Witt R. Woop, a veteran of their d 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
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that preference, Indiana 


Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 


| tlheman from Massachusetts [Mr. WicolLesworru |. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
Michigan has emphasized two points in opposing the increase 
in appropriation which is desired by New England and by the 
granite industry generally. He has indicated in the first place 
sive. My answer 
is that.we are dealing with a $6,000,000 building and that we 
are asking only for an increase in the maximum limit of « 
amounting to approximately 12 per cent. Having in mind 
definite purpose of the administration to relieve prevailing 
unemployment through the Federal building program, it does 
not seem to me that it can be justly maintained that an increase 
of 12 per cent in respect to the outstanding building in the 
whole of New England is excessive. 

In the second place, the gentleman from 
the desired increase is allowed 
some of the smaller buildings we might 
obtain under the building program. I submit with all defer- 
to the gentleman from that this argument, 
however true in theory, is entirely without value from the prac- 
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I have time for a word 
rranite industry of America—an 
of the Union 
concerns, and affording a 
10,000 Ainerican families 

That industry has placed its hopes and its 
eral building program and in the announced program of the 
viministration for the relief of unemployment. It has been 
confident that the Federal would accord it its full 
hare of construction, its full share of unemployment relief. 

What, in fact, has happened? Building after building out- 
New England has been awarded in large measure to lime- 
material believed to be inferior to granite, largely 
by a single organization within a single State. Under 
present conditions, Tam advised that this organization in this 
State may well obtain $100,000,000 worth of busine 
rederal program. 

Now it suggested that the most important Federal building 
in all New England, in the capital of Massachusetts and in the 
heart of the New England granite industry, shall be similarly 
ructed—1 story of granite, 20 stories of Indiana limestone. 
The suggestion has provoked a storm of protest in New Eng- 
land. ‘The Governor of Massachusetts, the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, the mayor of Boston, chambers of commerce, 
labor organizations, and newspapers throughout New England 
hav 
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in an area of about 270 square miles, 
business of over $18,000,000. The new 
building, 21 stories in height, will accommodate not 
office but the Federal courts of the district, 10 
departments, and various independent offices, 
Bureau, the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, the Shipping Board, and the Civil Service Commission. 

Under the regulations of the Treasury Department hereto- 
fore in force, as the Supervising Architect has testified, a build- 
ing of this importance in this locality would clearly call for 
an all-granite construction. The old post was made of 
granite, Most of our public buildings in Boston are made of 
granite. The customhouse, which will tower over the new 
building a stone’s throw away, is made of granite. Even under 
the present Federal program granite buildings will be found at 
Duluth, at New York, and elsewhere. I believe that the new 
building in Boston should be made of granite. 

The granite industry has no desire to ask the unreasonable. 
It does believe it is entitled its fair share of Federal con- 
struction, to its fair share of unemployment relief under the 
program of the administration. It believes that it is entitled, 
with other industry, to a steadyiig hand at this time of depres- 
It believes that it is entitled to particular consideration 
in respect to this great Tederal building which is to be erected 
in Boston—the most important piece of construction in all New 
Englind under the Federal program. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
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Representatives, I knew 
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the TIlouse of Representatives to do, but I 
before I heard the speech of the gentieman from 
that there was anything disgraceful about it. I 
Want you gentlemen to understand that I am not 
the fight between granite, marble, and limestone. 
I repre that vast body in here who are thankful 
brick in their districts. [Applause. ] 

A lot il to-day about the limestone industry get- 
ting the most of the money for these publie buildings 
Treasury Department informs me that the amount of money 
that is given to the granite industry and to the marble industry 
for decorations in these buildings is great, if not 
greater, than the meney that is going to the limestone industry. 
{| Applause, ] 

Every building in the country 

‘ts a granite base. All of these buildings, unless it be some 
siderable building, get marble decorations the inside, 
However, the vast majority of the people of this country are 
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going to be well satisfied to get a combination of a granite 
foundation, a brick superstructure, and some marble decora- 
tions on the inside. [Applause.] 

My principal interest in this matter is this: I have endeay- 
ored to bring to you folks a building program that would not 
only build decent buildings in the great cities of this country 
but which would enable the patriotic citizens in little county- 
seat towns to have a chance to look at something that Uncle 
Sam had put there, recognizing that they were a part of this 
Republic. [Applause.] 

We have authorized at this time $248,000,000 for public build- 
ings outside of the District of Columbia, which has been al- 
located by the Treasury and Post Office Departments to various 
cities throughout the country. If this additional appropriation 
is added to-day you will be trespassing upon allocations that 
have been made to some other places in the United States, be- 
cause there is no other way to do it. The $248,000,000 is all 
that has been authorized at this time and it has all been 
allocated. 

The building that has been designed by the Treasury De- 
The 
average fellow could walk along the streets of Boston and 
look up at that building, with its 300 feet of limestone above 
the foundation, as they say, and he would never know but 
what it was all granite, and so far as that is concerned it 
would stay there so long that even the oldest old-timer in 
Boston would not be there when it got to be an old building. 

I think the amendment carrying the $750,000 should be cut 
out in the interest of the rest of the country. [Applause]. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired, 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Kercnam]. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Mr, Speaker and Members of the House, 
knowing the interest that all of us have in the public building 
projects, I have taken the time to run through hurriedly the 
increases that are provided in this bill over the original authori- 
zations provided when the Elliott bill was first reported, and I 
find the very interesting information that 15 projects are listed 
here with total increases of $3,996,000, which would construct 
practically 40 new buildings in various parts of the country of 
the value of $100,000 per building. My conclusion is that by reason 


| of the fact that we only have a stated sum authorized, if these 


allowances are granted and we give $3,820,000 more to the build- 
ings already authorized, this means that 88 of the smaller cities 
of the United States, under the terms of the authorization, must 
do without publie buildings. 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. Have the balance of the increases been passed by 
the conferees? 

Mr. KETCHAM. 
by the conferees. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts |Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say in connection 
with this matter of the Boston building that I consider the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Mr. Woop, has acted 
with eminent fairness. He was willing that there should be two 


I think not all of them have been approved 


| extra conferees added, knowing that at least one of those con- 


ELLIoTtT]. | 
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of hard | 
for the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings | 


interested in | 
Personally, | ; . Ndi 
| department and the interests that will use the building. 


| think that New England asked for this additional $1 
The | 


whatsoever 


ferees was favorable to the New England interests, and I there- 
fore deprecate very much any statement on this floor that his 
position is inspired by the fact that he himself is a citizen of 
[Applause.] He is too big a man to take any such 
position, and the advocates of this motion from our State cer- 
tainly do not consider that is the position he is assuming. He is 
sincere in his opposition to the appropriation exactly as we are 
sincere in our efforts in its behalf. Whether he favors or 
opposes an appropriation no selfish motive is involved. 

In relation to the increase that has previously been made, I 
may say that this was not at the solicitation of the citizens of 
Boston or of New England, but was for the convenience of the 
The 
[Mr. CramTon] would lead you to 
,250,000 in 
order to change the building from a 10-story to a 2i-story build- 
ing, but this was done by the department, and not by those 
interested in this additional appropriation now under consid- 
eration. 

I also call attention to the fact that in the city of Springfield, 
Mass., limestone was used in the municipal group, and in con- 
versation with the mayor of Springfield on Monday of this week 


gentleman from Michigan 


| he informed me that limestone is not a satisfactory material in 


| 
| 
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our New England climate. The buildings in Springfield are 
showing the disintegration of the stone, 
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Therefore I coneur most heartily in what my colleague [Mr. 
Luce] has said in reference to the need of a harder stone than 
Indiana limestone in a building to be located where the new 
Government building will be in Boston. 

Let me read to you two communications. We have had innu- 
merable communications from the various interests in behalf of 
the labor that is involved in this extra $750,000, but I am only 
going to call attention now to two communications. 


Boston, MAss., March 19, 1930. 

Representative ALIN T. TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives: 
This commission, deeply interested in bettering employment in Massa- 
your support of appropriation to provide 


here, thus affording work for 1,000 


chusetts, 
granite 
for 


respectfully 
for Fed 


year. 


urges 


ral buildings men 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
By L. M. LAMB, Beer 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, 
utive cretary. 


Ne 


This is an official State organization. 

The SVEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu 
setts has expired. 
Mr. TREADWAY. 
extend ny remarks in the Recorp by inserting a communication 
from the Governor of Massachusetts in support of this appro- 
priation. 

Th SPEAKER Is there objection 
ntleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The communication referred to is as follows: 


Mr 


to the request of 


ie 
a 


S0STON, MASS., March 19, 1930. 
Hion. ALLEN T. TRkADWAY, 
HHouse of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN TREADWAY: Please use your utmost endeavors to 
have the appropriation for the Boston post office increased three-quarters 
of a million dollars, so that the building may be constructed of granite, 
which, in our opinion, is the proper material to use for post offices in 
this district. Granite will wear enough longer and look enough better 
to warrant the increased expenditure, which means it is fully as eco- 
nomical for the Government and at time will permit the 
building to be made of local material and furnish work for at least 
thousand New England workmen. 

Sincerely yours, 


the same 


a 


Frank G. ALLEN, Governor. 
Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. Gisson]. 
Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague and myself repre- 
sent one of the great granite and marble producing States of 
the country. The impression should not go abroad that New 


England is the only section interested in the erection of public | 
of the States produce it, notably | 


2 
0 


buildings of granite, for 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Minnesota, with 
productions running in value into millions of dollars annually. 
In my St 
dependent upon the prosperity of the granite and marble indus- 
try. Throughout the country many, many thousands are de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the granite industry alone. I 
voice the earnest hope of these thousands of laborers and their 
families that the industry may have greater recognition in the 
great public-building program than originally contemplated. 


The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason] and the | 


gentleman from Maine [Mr. NELson] have called attention to 
the fact that President Hoover has recommended a great public 
building program as a help to business conditions, by taking up 
the slack of unemployment. In that connection work should 
be provided for as many different classes of laborers in as many 
different sections as possible. It does not help the unemploy- 


ment situation to provide opportunities for one group alone. | 


So something more than an addition to this item of appropria- 
tion is before us. The policy of help generally to the laborers 
of the Nation is involved in the proposition to give work to the 
employees of the granite industry. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. Iam very sorry, but I have not the time. 

For this building program an appropriation for the use of a 
reasonable amount of marble and granite should be made. In 


the construction of the Boston post-office building granite should 
be used, granite that comes from our hills, rather than limestone 


that must be transported more than a thousand miles from 
Indiana. The motion of the gentleman from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Wason]| should prevail. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] has 
stated the adaptability of granite for the purposes intended in 
the Boston construction. Let me say in addition, and generally, 
that it is an ideal building material and is one of the basic nat- 
ural resources of New England. An abundant supply can be 
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well | 
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| obtained in each of the States that belong to that group and 

| near to where it would be used. There well-developed quarries 

| and well-equipped cutting plants would furnish employment to 
thousands of wage earners and contribute materially to the wel- 
fare of New England as a whole. 

It is argued that granite would cost so much that some cities 
and towns would lose post-« flice buildi: gs, because there would 
not be enough in the building fund to go around Congress can 
take care of such a situation if arises. In any event, the 
people of the c untry should not let cost be the sole deter: lining 
factor in a permanent building program. 

The whole matter of building material, aside from the cheap 
est in price, is up to Congress. The position taken by the Treas 
ury Department is well set forth in the following letter 
tor GREENE, of Vermont, from the Secretary. I am 
not in any critical way but to set forth the policy 
ment: 
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Treasury. 


The Union Station, the Congressional 
office, the Treasury Department Building, the National Mu 
seum, and many other notable public buildings here in the 
Nation’s Capital are built of granite. They speak for them 
selves, They are monuments of beauty id durability. They 
prove the fact that granite an ideal building material 
stand the test of time. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the genfle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. DunBaR}. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
| can not present in two minutes the claim that the Boston | 
office should be built of limestone instead of granite. Tw 
thirds of the time has been awarded to those who favor granite 
instead of those who favor limestone. The chairman of 1t 
committee, from Indiana, has taken no part in edvocating that 
the product of h.s State be used ir the building of the Bost 
post office. 

One gentleman who has presented the claims 
to-day has assumed that there is some su} 
ciated with granite aside from 
tary value over limestone. The 
stated, among other things, that 
more culture, education, and esthetic 
stone. I wonder if he had in view 
verse which I learned some time 
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{Laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dove.as 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. M1 aker. 
gentlemen of the House, if I were a Congre 
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in that State’s public buildings. [Applause.] 

And so, my friends, while I have not the honor to represent | 
Indiana, I do have the honor to represent the great State of 
Massachusetts, where is to be built in my district—which, praise | 
Heaven, is a Democratic district—a Federal building. [Ap- | 
pluuse, | 

I may first state that from boyhood I have looked at that old | 
granite post office in Boston, one of the finest Federal buildings in | 
all the country—I was born almost within a stone’s throw of the 
recently demolished fortress-appearing granite structure—I have 

before that building and looked at that massive edifice 
representing the power, dignity, and majesty of the United | 
States Government, and here to-day in pleading for the reten- | 
tion of granite in the new building I am pleading again that | 
that native product, New England granite, as imperishable as 
bronze, shall be used in that proposed imposing building of 21 
stories, which will be the outstanding Federal structure in New 
England, and house the fourth largest post office district in the 
United States in size andin postal revenue. 

I see no parallel case to the present that would call for in- | 
creasing the appropriation for other post offices has been 
uvgested, I stand here as the Congressman for that district 
for the rights of my State about to have built under National | 
Government auspices, a structure of native granite that will 
comport with the dignity, power, and majesty of our great Gov- 
ernment, and at the same time prevent the practical extinction 
of the heretofore very substantial granite industry of New 
England, [Applause. | 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has nine minutes. 

Mr. WOOD. I wish the Speaker would notify me when I have 
used eight and three-quarters minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House, I certainly have 
tried to be fair in this matter, and I thank the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] for expressing the thought that 
I have been. I have given two-thirds of the time to the pro- | 
ponents of this amendment. I wanted them to have an oppor- | 
tunity to tell the things they want and what would be essential | 
to their convenience. I want to say to you that I have had no | 
purpose throughout the consideration of this question, and I 
have no purpose now, but to do exact justice to the people of | 
the United States. 

I am opposed to this appropriation for the reasons already 
stated by others. If it is allowed, we are going to give to the | 
city of Boston not only all its needs, for its needs have been | 
weighed twice, and we have given the full measure of those | 
but in addition $750,000 more, and for what purpose? 
For the purpose of their own local pride. Local pride is a fine | 
thing, but it should never be used to the detriment of your neigh- | 
bor. If this policy is to be adopted, we are going to lessen the | 
possibilities of building post offices throughout this country. If 
this one amendment be adopted, we are going to make it impos- 
sible at least to build seven $100,000 post offices in the United 
States. I have no fight to make against the city of Boston; 
I have no fight to make against anyone, but I do have to buckle | 
up my back to resist the supplications and applications that are 
coming to me constantly to use my influence as chairman of this 
committee to get post offices here, there, and yonder. 

As has been stated, under the program as it now stands, no 
town that does not have receipts amounting to $40,000 a year 
has a look-in. There are many cities in the United States that 
are falling a little below that point, that are entitled to as 
much consideration as the city of Boston, the city of Chicago, 
the city of Washington, the city of New York, or any other 
yvreat city. Take these smaller cities, for instance, and the 
only evidence of government they can hope to have is a post 
office. It is the only evidence of the United States Govern- 
ment that in all probability they will ever have. You can 
hardly turn around in Boston, or in New York, or Chicago, or 
Philadelphia, or in many of the other great cities, that you 
will not see a monument built by the United States Govern- 
ment out of the United States Treasury; but in these little 
towns throughout the United States where the population is 
sparse, where the cities are small, there is not now a single 
evidence of the United States Government. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I have not the time to yield. There are 
many things that are objectionable about this proposition. For 
the first time during all of the consideration of this building 
program do we have this spectacle of people coming here and 
asking us to legislate the plans and specifications of a building. 
I have thought that is a part and parcel of the business of the 
Post Office and of the Treasury Department. We are asked to 
supersede them, We are taking away from them, if we adopt 
this proposal, the duties that we assigned them under the 
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original building bill, and taking on ourselves to decide whether 
the building shall be built of marble, of stone, of granite, or of 
brick. This would be a bad policy. If we adopt it, it will live 
to haunt us, as it ought to. 

I think the program that we have adopted for the purpose of 
trying to equalize the expenditure of money in the building of 
post offices throughout the United States is working well, and 
that we should stick to it, and if we do, then some of us who 
would like to get a brick post office may eventually get it, pro- 
vided we do not spend these large sums of money in addition to 
the needs already satisfied. It has frequently happened that 
the Treasury Department has found after they have made an 
estimate and survey that they have not allocated enough for the 
reason that they have not provided for sufficient space. It fre- 
quently happens that they find that they have not obtained 
enough ground. In those cases, without exception as far as I 
know, building for the future as we should build in building 
these post offices, we have allowed additional sums, but we have 
hever allowed up to this hour, and this committee will never 





| allow unless it be by the sanction of this House, an increase, 


voluntarily or otherwise, after we have supplied all the needs 
of a given post office. There is more to it than just giving to 
Boston $750,000. This program will continue for five years, and 
if this precedent is established to-day, be mindful of what may 
happen to us during the carrying out of the rest of the program. 
We had better leave the building proposition to the Treasury 
and the Post Office Departments, and leave to them the deter- 
mination of these necessities. They are qualified to do that 
thing and if we did not think they are qualified to do it, they 
would be roundly condemned. Let us not depart from the policy 
that we have been pursuing thus far and that is working fairly 
well, 

I hope that within these five years, within which it was an- 
nounced the program should be completed, we will have so com- 
pleted it that every section of the country entitled under the 
regulation to a post office may have it as a monument to the 
greatest Government that God ever gave men and women. Be 
a little mindful of the step that we are going to take to-day. 
I have sympathy with Boston as I have sympathy with every 
other section of the country where there is unemployment. 
There is unemployment everywhere, and if it were confined to 
Boston alone there might be something in the argument put 
forth here to-day, but it is not peculiar to Boston. I do say, 
however, that it might be well for gentlemen in Boston who are 
proud of their city to go down in their own pockets and con- 
tribute a little something themselves to the beautification of 
that building. [Applause.] That has been done in other places. 


| I could mention a half dozen cases throughout the country, some 


in the South and some in the North, where the citizens them- 
selves in order that they might have a little better-appearing 
building or a little more ground about it, have raised the money 
themselves, actuated by their own civic pride. It occurs to me 
that there is no well-founded argument for us to deviate and 
go far afield of the program, far afield of the purposes, and far 
afield of the manner in which we have been administering this 
building program throughout the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Stores) there were—ayes 96, noes 170. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
mands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Forty-nine Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and the 
yeas and nays are refused. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana to further insist on the disagreement 
of the House to the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 47: On page 75, line 14, insert the following: 

“Denver, Colo., customhouse, etc.: The limit of cost fixed in the 
act of March 5, 1928, is hereby increased from $1,060,000 to $1,235,000, 
and appropriations heretofore made are hereby made available for 
the acquisition of additional land and toward the construction of said 
building.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to insist on the disagree- 


ment of the House to this amendment, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
th: House insist on its disagreement to this amendment. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle 
man from Colorado [Mr. Baron]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


House recede and concur in the Senate amendment increasing | 


the limit 
$1,255,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the attention of those 
who are actually interested, because this is a different situation 


in many respects from that of the other public buildings dis- 
cussed here to-day. 


of the Denver, Colo., building from $1,060,000 to 


In the second place, this project has been in operation for about 
nine years. In the third place, for the last four months I, as 
a new Congressman from Colorado, with three other men from 
Colorado who know all the ropes, two of whom are 
Committee on Appropriations, have followed every 


step in 


regard to the approval of the site and the material and the | 


plans and specifications and the contract and the letting of the 
contract in every single detail. 


As I understand it, the only reason why we were turned down | 


at the last minute is because the figures and the recommenda- 
tions did not come in until the deficiency bill had been passed by 
the House. 

As a matter of fact, the approval of the Budget and the rati- 
fication by the President were secured the very afternoon this 
bill was passed in the House. 


By the last published directory of the United States Govern- | 


ment offices and officials you will see that in Denver there are 


more than 2,400 officials and employees of the United States, | 


operating 51 departments under 181 officials and their immediate 
subordinates. Understand, these are not all Colorado citizens. 
They are employees of the Government and come from all over 
the United States under civil service and other distributions. 


Of these there are 1,006 working in the post office and running | 


in and out of Denver in the Railway Mail Service. 


Two hundred and eighty-one officials and employees of 25 


~~ 


departments fill the rest of the Denver post office and the United 
States courts building, which was built of Colorado yule marble, 
and is situated at Eighteenth and Stout Streets, just two blocks 


from the very center of the city of Denver. 

At the United States mint the number of officers and employees 
is 72. 

At the Fitzsimons General Hospital the number of officers and 
employees is 351. 

In the old customhouse less than 30,000 square feet of floor 
space is furnished for and used by 307 officers and employees of 
12 departments. 

These buildings at Denver are all owned by the United States 
Government, and furnish the offices and places of employees 
for 2,017 persons in 41 departments of the Government. 


In 15 office and other buildings of Denver, 384 officers and | 


employees of 15 different departments are crowded into and do 
their work in 172 rooms of less than 57,000 square feet of floor 
space, 

The proposed new customhouse and office building is to furnish 
proper office and other facilities for the 27 departments and 691 
employees who are now crowded into the old customhouse and 
15 other buildings, for which, I am told, the Government pays 
over $100,000 annual rent. 

There is a salvage value in this 
million dollars. 

Nine years ago the inadequacy of the Government-owned 
buildings was so apparent that a movement was then com- 
menced by the Government to acquire property and erect a suit- 
able building to take care of the Government’s business in the 
Rocky Mountain region. 

A suitable building site of an entire city block was diagonally 
across the street from the present post office, upon which there 
was an old high-school building. 
the late William N. Vaile, and our Colorado Senators 
menced negotiations with the school board for this property, 
and then it was found that a special act of Congress was neces- 
sary to clear the title to the site. This was done during Mr. 
Vaile’s lifetime. Then ensued the usual period of competition 
with offers of other properties, during which time the school 
board was prevailed upon to place a price on this block which 
would be an inducement for the Government to provide a suit- 
able office building in keeping with the magnificient post-office 
building, which was built of Colorado yule marble, across the 
corner, a number of years ago. The Denver post office, with the 
possible exception of some of the buildings in Washington, is 


In the first place, this building is a cus- | 
tomhouse and not a post office; it is also an office building. 


on the | 
| an estimate, in round figures, to $1,000,000. 


| and an additional $60,000 added to the estimate. 





| only $450 per front foot you will understand 





old customhouse of half a | 


| Yule marble so that 





| subbasement. 
| 145 will be office rooms, 5 drafting rooms, and 62 other rooms 
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the most beautiful structure owned by the United States. It is 
so conceded and made famous by artists and architects. 

And when the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] mentions 
the fact that this is a matter of local pride, I am glad to admit 
that it is indeed a matter of local pride, not only in the State 
of Colorado but in the entire Rocky Mountain region: pride 
in the fact that there is in the State of Colorado a marble 
white and pure that it will outlive all the ravages of time. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Yes. ; 

Mr. BRIGHAM. How far is this quarry from Denver? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. About 230 miles. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. What is the condition of the quarry there? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. As a quarry ; 
destitute. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. And 
against unemployment? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. We certainly do. 

To facilitate the purchase of a site, an original estimate of 
$2,000,000 was made as the cost of the entire project, and dur- 
ing the years the negotiations continued, this was cut in half as 

A portion of the 
was purchased, then preliminary plans were com 
Later an additional parcel of the land was obtained 
Mr. Vaile died 
almost three years ago, and since that date plans have been 
prepared, specifications made, bids received, and a contract let 
for the erection of the building, with a rider upon the contract 
that work shall not be started on the outside walls for 90 days, 
or until this question of obtaining the additional funds is settled 
by a sufficient appropriation. 

Never has the Committee on Appropriations or the subcom- 
mittee on the deficiency bill or anyone connected with the Com 
mittee on Appropriations ever heard or given either to me or any 
other Representative of the State of Colorado an opportunity to 


so 


town it is almost 


you need this contract to provide 


property) 
menced. 


| present this matter except the chairman of that committee. I 


wish to have proper consideration given to these facts. 

Let me remind you that this building site is just three blocks 
from the very center of Denver; compared with Washington 
property it is in practically the position of Fifteenth and H 
Streets. When I tell you that the price of this entire block is 
how much value 
the Government has been given by the people of Denver by its 
school board. In any other direction three blocks from the 
center of the city of Denver you can not buy an entire city 
block for a million dollars, and you would have to pay in addi 


| tion thereto the value of the structures upon it. 


As a matter of appraisement by your own people, the addi- 
tional value we have given you is more than $250,000 and up to 
$350,000, which the city of Denver has given you in the site. 

I have heard on this floor from time to the 


time question 


| asked, “Have you a definite plan or something definite?” I 
| am following that indication. 


Each one of these details has been 
taken care of, and yet when we come here they say, “ The bill 
is just about to be passed,” and they will not listen. We get 
the approval of the Budget, but the committee now says “ No.” 


| We get the ratification of the President, but the committee says 


"Te 
The Denver proposition is not a matter of mere estimates 
to-day. The contract price is fixed. :The price of the balance of 
the site is covered by a firm option of $100,000. The additional 
amount for the marble facing has been fixed at $75,000. 

The amount that was added by the Senate to this item 
just $175,000, raising the figures in the bill as passed by 
House from $1,060,000 to $1,235,000. (Item 47.) 

One of the reasons for this situation coming up at this time 
was the delay in obtaining a definite price upon the Colorado 
there would be an actual, instead of an 
estimated, cost to be considered with and attached to the con- 
tract for the erection of this building. 

The bids were opened January 7, 1930. 


was 
the 


It is surprising to me, 


| and I think it is surprising to you, that it is possible to erect a 
My Republican predecessor, | 


com- | 


building in Denver as large as this one for $841,900, 
the exterior is of marble or any other stone, or brick. 

This building will be five stories high, with 
It will contain a total of 212 


whether 


and 
of which 


basement 
rooms, 
will be used for other purposes. 


Its area is 228 by 156 feet. 


| Its floor area is 132,300 square feet. 


Since the date the bids were advertised for last November, 


| until the day this bill passed the House, I was present at inter- 
| view after interview for the purpose of getting the final word 


authorizing this building to be made of Colorado 
which is the most beautiful, lustrous, white 
be found any place in the world. 


yule marble, 
marble that can 
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The quarries are in western Colorado. In our city of Denver 
the building of the State Historical Society, an office building, 
is of this marble. So is the United States post office, as I 
have already reminded you. So is the Colorado National Bank, 


the Federal reserve bank, and other large buildings. 
in Washington, any morning, take a from 
of the Pot toward Washington 
park and see the Lincoln Memorial. 
that it is of marble. Its daily appearance is sufficient answer 
to every story of filth, grime, or dirt which attaches to and 
up the outside of any building material. You do not 
make any about the Lincoln Memorial. 
the guard speaks with pride when you ask what kind of marble 
it is; he answers, “ Colorado yule.” 

The final selection of the Colorado yule 
majestic memorial is credited the late ex-President and 
Chief Justice Taft, who the chairman of the committee 
which built that monument. My colleague, Mr. Taytor, Rep- 
resentative from the fourth congressional district of Colorado, 
Was present at that meeting. As you all know, he has been very 
ill for a number of months, but he is here to-day for the second 
time during this session to tell you about the Colorado yule 
murble and the selection of it for the Lincoln Memorial, 
well as for our United States post office in Denver. And it is 
this same marble that the people of the entire Rocky Mountain 
region would be pleased to see in this new customhouse, and 
which all the Representatives of Colorado have requested. 

It same marble that is used in the erection of the 
beautiful Denver post office and United States courts building, 
which is now known throughout the world for its architectural 


Right here 
look the other side 


omae or go a 


covers 


have to LUCSS 


marble for that 


to 


wis 


as 


. 1: 
Is this 


beauty and majestic colonnade, 
When I came back here last fall I talked with the Colorado | 
and other members of the Appropriations Committee and House. 


I wanted to know what was necessary to get yrroper considera- 
. t 
tion of a sufficient amount for the erection of this building. The 


records Were examined and I was shown that $1,060,000 was 
included in a table upon which the committee was working. 
Everyone without exception advised that it was best to let all 
questions of appropriation wait until the bids were opened, and 
then if any additional funds were required, I would have a 

finite figure to submit to the proper subcommittee. On this 


floor | have heard the gentleman from California [Mr. BARBouR] 
time and again ask the question if an estimate of the cost of a 
building was based upon a definite plan for building, and actual 
estimate based thereon. It seemed to me to be proper practice 
to do this. 

And it was done. As soon as the bids were received, it 
then a month's time to obtain a firm bid upon Colorado 
yule marble due to the absence of different people from Wash- 
ington. The firm option for the additional price of the land 
was received in a shorter time. 

In the meantime I was asked to and did attend a conference 
with the committee of Cabinet officers, who are the last word 
in the present building program. After presentation of the situ- 
ation, much as I have outlined it here, they approved this 
Denver customhouse to be erected of Colorado yule marble and 
set in this city block. A few days afterward I attended a meet- 
ing at the office of the Budget commission, where the entire 


s0 


TOOK 


wh through the | 


You do not have to be told | ratified, approved, and passed upon favorably, without a dis 


Even | 
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the real, actual cost of the kind and type of building which the 
United States needs and wants at Denver, of the very building 
and site specified and approved by all Federal officials who pass 
upon such subjects, including the Budget and the President, 
and of the savings we have been able to make on construction 
figures, and of the liberality of the local people. These actual 
figures and the designation of Colorado yule marble have been 


senting vote by anyone except the conference committee on this 
bill. And I am informed that there was only 1 voice and 2 votes 
out of the 10 against this appropriation. 

Third. The Government can erect a 5-stOry building 228 
feet by 156 feet with marble facing upon a whole block, just 
three blocks from the very center of the city of Denver, at a 
cost of only $841,900. Can you imagine any kind of a building 
of that size, marble or otherwise, being erected at any other 
place in the entire United States than out there at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains at such a low cost? And at a total 
cost for a 212-room office building and building site for only 
$1,235,000? 

Fourth. Please remember that the labor and industries which 
will benefit from the erection of this building are 1,800 miles 
from Washington, and that a large part of the additional cost 
for marble is a labor cost. 

Vifth. If it is a mere question of dollars and cents, let me 
tell you further: The salvage value of the old customhouse is 
half a million dollars or more, While these negotiations have 


| been pending a request was nrade by responsible people to pur- 





matter was again presented, and the Senators from my State | 


wid | were examined at length on details. 


Within a day or two I was informed that the Budget com- | 
inissioner hal approved the additional amount of $175,000 and | 


that this approval had been ratified by the President. 

As stated before, this information came on the very day that 
the deficiency bill was up for final passage in the House, and 
therefore too late to be presented to the subcommittee for 
inclusion in the bill before us. 

Now, here are two or three other things I want to make 
plain: 

This Denver customhouse presents several situations 
that are different from those connected with any other proposed 
building. 

In the first place, this building is a real necessity to put 
under one roof 691 officers and employees of different Fed- 
eral activities who are scattered all over the business district 
of Denver. 

Second, The Government is getting over half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of land for $560,000, due to the generosity of the 
people of Denver. This item alone more than compensates for 
the amount requested, 

We have done that for the purpose of having our building 
material recognized, for we know 
than some of the other building materials. 

While, of course, this subject Comes up here as if it were a re- 
quest for more money, in reality it is just our report of what is 


new 


27 





it costs a little more money | 


| the 


chase the old customhouse, but probably for the same reasons 
that there have been other delays, those in authority would not 
consider either a sale at the present time for future delivery 
after the completion of the new building or a price as a mini- 
mum in advertised sale. As a matter of the dollars and cents, 
the Government is getting this building and site at an outside 
cost of less than $750,000 in money expended, with an additional 
value of $250,000 more thrown in as a bonus. 

Therefore I ask again that you support my motion that the 
House recede from its position and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in answer to the 
gentlemen who have spoken in behalf of Colorado that it would 
be 


u very great pleasure, indeed, for me to accede to their 
desires. Personally it would have been a very great pleasure 
if I could have acceded to the desires of the New England 
people, whose item we have just considered. Exactly the same 
principle is involved in this item that was involved in the 
item with reference to the Boston public building. It is not 


so much a question about the $75,000 that is involved, and I 
will say that in this item $175,000 is involved, $100,000 being 
an increase put in by the Senate for the purpose of purchas- 


ing additional ground. Whether they made a sufficient show- 
ing for additional ground I do not know, for I did not read 


hearings. But they were so insistent upon the $75,000 for 
the marble that there was no use of trying to talk about a 
compromise and giving them the $100,000 inerease for their 
ground, However, as I have stated, the same principle is in- 
volved that was involved in the Boston proposition, and the 
Boston proposition having been defeated we would place our- 
selves in a very ludicrous; position if we allowed this. 

Mr. KATON of Colorado, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. May I call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that there was no showing by the Boston 
people that they had given $250,000 in money or value or any- 
thing, having in mind the very proposition of local pride or 
local material. 

Mr. WOOD. Well, I do not know what the Boston people 
might have done about that, but even if they did, we are here 
to-day setting a principle and adopting a policy for the future. 

If we have said to Boston that this Congress is against that 
city having $750,000 more than is needed for the construction 
of the building in that city, and have refused to permit that 
appropriation to go to them, how could we explain to anybody 
the position we would occupy when the same proposition is 
involved and when the same example would be set if we adopted 
this proposal, the only difference between the two propositions 
being a difference in amount. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. If they would take off one of two stories 
of the building, they could stay within their appropriation and 
could use their marble, could they not? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; they could do that. 
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Mr. EATON of Colorado. May I say to the gentleman that 
the plans and specifications have been completed and the con- 
tract let, so that those things can not be changed. 

Mr. WOOD. I do not wish to take any further time, but I 
wish to say we should not undo what we have already done. I 
dare say that two-thirds of the votes in the negative were cast 


not because they had anything against Boston or against Boston | 
having the kind of a building it wanted, but they voted as they | 


did for the reason that they did not care to set a precedent and 
establish a principle that would live to haunt us 
this entire proposition. So having defeated the other item, by 
the same logic we should defeat this item. Not to do so would 
make us the laughing stock of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Colorado to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Earon of Colorado) there were—ayes 11, noes 39. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from Indiana to further insist on the House dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the subject of the Boston post-office 
building. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. 
of this item we can appeal to the sense of fair play and to good 
business judgment of the Members of this House. 

Last autumn following the crash in the stock market we en 
tered a period of depression in this country, which has been at- 
tended with unemployment and consequent hardship. The 
President acted promptly to relieve the situation and called into 
council the leaders in agriculture, industry, and transportation. 
AS a measure to shorten the period of depression and to create 
employment for those who are out of work a policy was adopted 
which contemplated that the industries of the country would 
make necessary improvements and that the Governments—Fed- 


eral, State, and local—would undertake an enlarged program of 


public improvements. This House acted promptly, and on the 
16th of December passed an authorization bill providing for 
$230,000,000 in addition to sums already authorized to increase 
the publice-buildings program. 

Some of us who come from regions where the marble and 
granite industries are very important and have been developed 
with large investments of capital have looked forward to some 
business to come to these industries from this enlarged building 
program of the Federal Government brt it seems practically 
none has come nor will come if the arguments of the chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee should prevail here. 

bis enlarged program will result in great prosperity for one 
stone industry located in one State because the greater part of 
the hundreds of millions of dollars we have appropriated for 
new buildings will flow into that one industry in that one State, 
and that one alone. We shall build all our new public builcings 
where stone is used of limestone and for the sole reason that it 
is a few dollars cheaper. 

We are asking members of the House to coneur in the Senate 
amendment to increase the limit of cost 
office and also to concur in the next item for the Denver post 
office so granite and marble can be used in the construction of 
these buildings and some relief be given to the unemployment 
conditions in these two industries. 

I would appeal further to the good business judgment of the 
House that first cost alone should not be the only consideration. 
Attention should be paid to durability as well as to cheapness. 
In going through New England you have seen that our best 
buildings are made of marble and granite materials which have 
stood the test of exposure to our severe climate for more than 
100 years. In asking for this extra appropriation to use stone 
of local origin we are asking the Federal Government to use 
materials which we have used and are using in our best build- 
ings, materials which will be in keeping with the buildings 
which surround them and will endure for centuries. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, in this next item there are two 
sets of figures involved. I refer to amendments Nos. 49 and 50, 


and I ask unanimous consent that the two items may be con- 
sidered together. 


throughout | 


| lieu thereof 








| ings need a cleaning. 


of the Boston post | 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
nrus consent that the two items 
together. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 79 


D647 


asks unani- 
to be considered 


Indiana 
referred 


report the amendments in 


line 10, strike 
lieu thereof the figures “ $900,000." 
Page 79, 15, strike the 


figures “ $600,000.” 


out the figures “$550,000” and insert in 
line 


the 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendments. I desire to say that an additional amount 
is not involved. Nine hundred and fifty thousand dollars was 


out figures “ $950,000" and insert in 


| appropriated for the construction of a new parcel-post building 


and $650,000 was appropriated for an addition to the old Fed- 
eral building. The Senate, on the motion of Senator SwANson, 
took $300,000 off of the appropriation that made for the 
parcel-post building and added it to the Federal building, so no 
additional amount of money is involved. However, the super- 
vising architect is not clear with reference to the possibility of 
building the parcel-post building within the amount that re 
mains. The gentlemen who are interested think it can be done, 
and Mr. Wetmore does net say it can not be done. They are of 
the further opinion that there may be a reduction, and should 
be a reduction, in the amount for the erection of the Federal 
building. They asked for bids, and the lowest bid they received 
was about $300,000 above the amount of the allocation for the 


wis 


| erection of that building. 
Mr. Speaker, in asking for the allowance 


So it is perfectly patent that it is going to take more money 
to complete this building, and we are hopeful it will not take 
more money to build the other one. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I understood the gentleman to meve to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That meets my purposes and I thank the 
gentleman for his argument. I can assure the gentleman that 
so far as I am individually concerned I shall do my very best 
to keep the total appropriations within the amounts named in 
the pending measure. 

Mr. OCONNOR of Louisiana. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I understand there are about 
20 cities in the United States asking through their Repre- 
sentatives to have an appropriation made to cover the expense 
of sand-blasting the outside of Federal public buildings in 
these 20 cities. I have a very pressing request from the city 
of New Orleans to have something done with reference to 
sand-blasting the old New Orleans customhouse, one of the 
oldest buildings, I suppose, on the continent, which has become 
very unsightly as a result of the years having passed bringing 
stains and all that sort of thing. Age, wind, and weather, and 
the grime and dust of many days suggest that the old build- 
I want to ask the gentleman if there is 
aby hope of an appropriation being made that will permit the 
Treasury Department to clean all of these buildings throughout 
the country, and I make this request for the purpose of con- 
veying the information his reply will give to my constituents 
who have been very pressing with reference to the matter. 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the Treasury 
Department has never brought that matter to the attention of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and there never has been any 
estimate submitted for such work. The Treasury Department 
will have to move first in the matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any authorization of law permit- 
ting the Treasury Department to sand-blast and clean the ex- 
terior of these publie buildings? 

Mr. WOOD. None that I know of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There has been sand-blasting done on the 
exterior of some of the public buildings in Washington—the 
old Post Office Building and the Land Office Building, on F 
Street. Was special authorization of law provided for that 
work? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not think there is any special authoriza- 
tion, and I do not know that that is required. They may do it 
out of their maintenance fund. I do not know of any provision 
of law that authorizes it otherwise. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I may say to the gentleman that 
the same question has arisen with reference to sand-blasting 
the Federal building in St. Louis, and the answer received from 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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rvising Architect has been that it is aganist the policy 

rregsury Department to sand-biast public buildings of 
(hat character, because it opens the pores in the stone, and in 
the end is detr the stone and shortens the life of the 
building 


Mr. (CCONNOR o 
man 


Sup 
the 
mental to 
Louisiana. I may say, before the gentle- 

takes his seat, I was informed through the office to which 

the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] refers, they did 
not have an appropriation even to paint the inside of the Fed- 
eral buildings throughout the country, and this is certainly 
very poor my, because extreme of onomy the 
extreme of vuagance, The interior of the buildings, in the 
interest of economy, I think, ought to be painted now and 
then, and the outside, because, use a now trite expression 
but a good one nevertheless, cleanliness is next to godliness, 

The SPEAKER. The 
Theil Indiana to 
ment 


The motion 


econ the e is 


extr 


to 


from res 
Was agreed to. 
ANDREW 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
marks by inserting an address I delivered on An- 
Lodge, No. 120, A. F. & A. M., Alexandria, Va., 
Va., last Saturday evening. 

The SPEAKER Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an address delivered by me before An- 
drew Jackson Lodge, No, 120, A. F. and A. M., Alexandria, Va., 
on the evening of March 15, 1980. This lodge was organized and 
numed for Andrew Jackson in 1854. 
same hall as Alexandria-Washington Lodge, No. 22, of which 
George Washington was a member and a master. This lodge 
in which the address was delivered, contains the famous 
collection of Washington Masonic and other relics, portraits, 
and so forth, known “The Washingtonia ”: the lodge has a 
standing offer of $100,000 for its Williams's Portrait of Wash- 
ington. 

The address is as follows: 
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Carolina and South 
and countrymen had 
previously settled there. They went miles farther, made a 
in the virgin forest and built a log house, on the banks of 
Twelve Mile Creek, a branch of the Catawba River. 


JACKSON’S BIRTH 


| Waxhaw 


borders. Many of 


settlement, the North 
relatives 


several 


on 
thelr 


clearing 


Two years after he settled in his frontier home Andrew Jackson, the 
elder, passed away, a victim of overwork and pneumonia. Betty Jack- 
son did not have the heart to return to their little home in the wilder- 
ness with her two small boys, and daily expecting the birth of a third 

| child. She put her boys and her meager’ personal belongings in a single 
wagon and started to the home of her sister, Jane Hutchinson Craw- 
ford, 12 miles away, near the old Waxhaw Church in South Carolina. 
She was taken ill before reaching her destination and stopped at the 
cabin of another sister, Peggy Hutchinson McKemey, just over on the 


North Carolina side, where Andrew Jackson was born on the night of 
March 15, 1767. 


Kiver since Andrew Jackson rose to fame there has been a controversy 
among historians, and many debates in Congress, as to whether he was 
born in North Carolina or South Carolina, each of those States having 
Regardless of whether he was born in the one 

State or the other, what is more important, as soon as he reached the 
| age of discretion, he displayed the good judgment to move to Tefinessee, 
which appreciated and honored him in a manner seldom if ever equaled. 


claimed his birthplace. 


JACKSON'S BOYHOOD 


After three weeks spent in the MciKiemey home, Betty Jackson, with 
her three little sons, proceeded to the home of her sister, Jane Hutchin- 
son Crawford, and her husband, James Crawford, where they lived for 
10 or 12 years. 

Frontier life was hard at best. It was especially so for this penni- 
less widow and three small children. However, Betty Jackson was 
ambitious, energetic, and thrifty, and did the best she could for her 
boys. Andrew Jackson received meager training in the crude schovols 
of Waxhaw settlement. The educational opportunities in pioneer set- 
tlements of that day were scant, indeed, especially for a poor boy who 
had to assist a widowed mother to keep the wolf from the door. 

By 1780 the Revolutionary War was raging in the Carolinas, which 
were pretty well under the domination of the British and the hated 
Tories. Andrew's oldest brother Hugh had joined Colonel Davie's 
famous regiment the year previous and had given his life for American 
freedom. 

The relentless British commander, Tarleton, and his dragoons de- 
scended upon the peaceful Waxhaw settlement and massacred a large 
number and ravaged the homes of the settlers. 3etty Jackson 
her sons, Andrew and Robert, ministered to the wounded. 

British troops soon returned to demand a promise from everyone to 
take no part in the war thereafter. The Jacksons and Crawfords, not 
desiring to make such a promise, took refuge in the hills. 





and 


REVOLUTIONARY SERVICB 

Thereafter Andrew and Robert Jackson frequently accompanied bands 
of patriots who would attack and harass the British troops. After one 
heated engagement these boys of tender years spent the night in a forest 
alone, and early next morning repaired to the home of a cousin for food. 
A Tory informed the dragoons, who surrounded the house and captured 
Robert and Andrew. ‘The redcoats proceeded to wreck everything in 
the home, and a browbeating Hessian officer ordered Andrew to clean 
his boots, Andy refused. “Sir, I am a prisoner of war, and claim to 
be treated as such,” he said. The officer’s sword descended upon 
Andrew's head, when he parried the blow with his left hand, receiving a 
deep gash, the ugly scar of which he carried to his grave. The brutal 
officer next turned on Robert and ordered him to clean his boots. 
Robert likewise refused. The officer struck Robert upon the head with 
full cutting a deep gash. The boys were then thrown in a 
crowded prison, where they and the other prisoners were cruelly treated, 
were furnished no beds or medical attention, and given but a scant sup- 
ply of miserable food. Smallpox broke out among the prisoners and, 
being unchecked by medical attention, spread rapidly. Both Robert and 
Andrew fell victims to this dread disease. In addition Robert’s wound, 
having never been dressed, had become infected. 


force, 


JACKSON’S MOTHER 


In the meantime the mother worked tirelessly to effect the release of 
her sons and finally succeeded in arranging for an exchange of prisoners. 
Betty Jackson carried her disease-racked and emaciated boys back home 
and labored day and night to save them. Her efforts were of no avail as 
to Robert. In buried him in the Waxhaw churchyard 
beside his father. Andrew hovered between life and death for weeks—- 
in a state of delirium. He finally began to improve under the faitiful 
ministrations of his devoted mother, although he was an invalid for 
many months. . 

The following summer a cry for help came from the prison ships at 
Charleston. Many of the prisoners were the kindred and neighbors of 
Betty Jackson. Andrew now on the road to recovery, she went with 
other Waxhaw women on this mission of mercy. After a tiresome 
and perilous journey of 160 miles they reached their destination. In a 


two days she 
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few weeks Betty Jackson joined her husband and two sons, a victim 
of the ship fever which she contracted while ministering to the sick 
and wounded men on the British prison ship. She was buried in an 
unmarked grave in an open field. Years later Andrew Jackson insti 
tuted a special inquiry to locate the spot where his heroic mother was 
buried, but to no avail. 

We catch but a fleeting glimpse of his mother, but enough that we can 
easily surmise the source of Andrew Jackson’s devotion to duty, his 
fidelity to purpose, his superb courage, his patriotism, and many other 
traits that characterized him. Betty Jackson's nobility of character left 
a deep impress on her illustrious son, who often spoke of her in terms 
of tenderness and reverence. 

Reverting to our narrative, we thus find Jackson facing the world 
alone at the age of 14. 

What hardships, what cruelties, what suffering, what sorrows, what 
nerve-racking, soul-stirring experiences have been crowded into that short 
span of years for Andrew Jackson! 

TEACHES SCHOOL, STUDIES LAW 

However, Jackson was never known to give up. He never surrendered 
to obstacles, however great. After his mother’s death he worked 
six months in a saddler’s shop, but this gave no outlet for his ambitions. 
Besides, it was not in Andrew Jackson's make-up “ to play second fiddle.” 
He was a born leader and was never satisfied to follow or to take orders 
from others. 
years. He then studied law in the office of Spence McCay, a lawyer of 
Salisbury, N. C. According te reports he spent a portion of his time in 
horse racing, cock fighting, card playing, and rollicking. Despite these 
diversions, he applied himself assiduously to the law books and was an 
apt student. He completed his preparations for admission to the bar 
in the office of Col. Spence Stokes. 

In the spring of 1787, at the age of 20 years, young Jackson ob 
tained his law license. 

Even at this age he bore unmistakable evidences of leadership. Tall, 
erect, graceful, dashing, with a strong personality, supreme courage, 
and a high sense of justice, he was a recognized leader of the young 
men among whom he moved. He was likewise very popular with the 
ladies, toward whom he was always courteous and chivalrous. 


APPOINTED 
1788, John 


PUBLIC PROSECUTOR—GOES TO NASHVILLE 


In McNairy, a friend of Jackson, was appointed judge 
of the Superior Court the Western District of North Carolina, 
which embraced that wilderness between the Alleghenies and the 
Mississippi River, which later the State of Tennessee. 
office of sol public prosecutor, was offered to Jackson, and he 
accepted The courts for this district were to be held at 
and Nashville. 

Th 


lawycrs 


for 
vast 

became The 
icit 


or or 


Jonesboro 


judicial party, Judge McNairy, Solicitor Jackson, 
made the long and hazardous trip to Jonesboro. After re- 
there for several weeks, they, together with a crowd of 
made the long and dangerous trip to Nashville, through 
infested with hostile Indians. By common consent 
young Jackson took command of the party. About the time of tlteir 
rrival in Nashville news reached there that a majority of the States 
iad adopted the Federal Constitution. 

At this time Nashville 
That country, embracing 
was inhabitated by 
Choctaws 


and a few 


maining 
emigrants, 


trackless forests 


was a rather important frontier settlement. 
what later became the State of Tennessee, 
various tribes of Indians, including the Cherokees, 
Shawnees, Chickasaws, and Creeks. There had been many 
between the white settlers and the Indians with the result that 
much hostility existed. From the year 1780 to 1794 the Indians killed 
an average of one white person in every 10 days within 5 miles of 
Nashville. In 1787, the year before Jackson's arrival, 33 white men 
had been slain by the Indians within the immediate vicinity of Nash- 
ville. Of course, conditions were still more perilous in sections more 
sparsely settled by the whites. 


clashes 


Jackson applied himself assiduously to his duties as public prosecutor, 
and also built up a large private law practice. 
as an 


He made a reputation 
able, fearless, and successful prosecutor and general practitioner. 


APPOINTED FEDERAL ATTORNEY GENERAL 


On May 26, 1790, Congress organized the country between the Ohio 
River and the present States of Alabama and Mississippi and bounded 
on the west by the Mississippi River, as “the Territory of the United 
States southwest of the Ohio River.” John McNairy was continued in 
office as Territorial judge and Andrew Jackson was appointed Federal 
attorney general of the Mero district. 


RACHEL DONELSON 


Eight years before Jackson's arrival at Nashville a company of set 
tiers, led by Col. John Donelson, a Virginia surveyor, bad arrived there. 
Rather than hazard the dangers and hardships of traveling through the 
wilderness, this company had made the trip by water in flatboats, float- 
ing down the River Holston to the Tennessee, down the Tennessee to 
the Ohio, up the Ohio to the Cumberland, and up the Cumberland to 
Nashville, a distance of more than 2,000 miles. I shall not take time 
to narrate the hardships endured on this perilous 4-month voyage. 


| 
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In this party was the daughter of Colonel Donelson, black-eyed, black 
haired, vivacious Rachel. At an early irried I Roba 
of Kentucky All did not go well with them While handsome, Robards 
was overbearing and brutal. They separated returning to K 
tucky. After a time word came direct from him that he had obtained a 
divorce from Rachel This news was accepted as the truth by } 
body. Andrew Jackson and Rachel Robards fell in love with 
each other were in time married—in N er, 1791; Jackson 
was then 24 years of age and Rachel 4 younger After they had 
been happily married for two years it developed that, while proceedings 
had been instituted, yet Robards had not obtained a of 
at the time Jackson and Rachel married, although a final decree 
had subsequently been entered. While Andrew Jackson and Rachel had 
undoubtedly married in perfect good taith, yet, upon receipt of this news, 
they were pronmtly remarried. the fact that they had lived 
together as man and wife for a time prior to an actual divorce between 
and Rachel furnished a sweet morsel for the of 
Jackson, and this circumst a conspicuous part subse- 


she n ewis ras, 


Robards Ken- 


every 
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and over! 
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were 


However, 
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the 
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MEMBER OF CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

The Territorial the to be taken in 
when it developed that the Territory contained 77,262 inhabitants, 
than the 60,000 inhabitants ired 
into the as a State. Governor 
convention to assemble January 11, 1796, at Knoxville, “ for the purpose 
of forming a constitution or permanent form of government,” the Terri 
torial governor and the inhabitants proceeding upon the basis that they 
were entitled although had not enacted 
tion providing for the admission of the Territory to statehood 
Jackson 
this 

The convention completed its labors, leaving to the assembly, which 
it created, the task of putting the new State government into operation, 
and fixed March 28, 1796 
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He purchased supplies in Natchez for the march homeward, 

ving the merchants drafts for the amounts, advising them that if the 
Government failed to honor the drafts, he would make them good out of 
his own pocket. One hundred and fifty of his men were sick as they 
the long, arduous march of 500 the 
to Tennessee. Means for the transportation of the sick 
and General Jackson himself gave up his three 
mounts to the sick men, and marched afoot with his ragged army, al- 
though then 46 years old. Jackson's conduct toward his men during 
this trying ordeal won him their everlasting affection and reverence, 
and they bestowed upon him the affectignate nickname, “ Old Hickory,” 
On May 22, 1813, his army was dismissed. However, as will be later 
seen, this mistreatment of Jackson by the War Department did not cool 
his ardor or dampen his patriotism. 
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commenced cold, miles through 
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were very ime 


ger 


been going 


badly for American arms, with the single 
notable victory of Commodore Perry on Lake Erie. 


CONQUERS CREEK INDIANS 
Incited, armed, and aided by the British, the Creek Indians were over- 
running the southern country, marauding, pillaging, burning, and butch- 
ering the whites and friendly Indians. They had massacred the garri- 
son and inmates of Fort Mims, on August 30, 1813. The Governor of 
repaired The Hermitage consult General 
Jackson, who was in bed from serious wounds recently received in an 
altercation with the Bentons. His wife propped Jackson up in bed for 
the council Iie assured the governor and committee that he 
} would lead the army if he had to be borne on a stretcher. Governor 
Blount called for 3,500 volunteers and selected Andrew Jackson to lead 
them. at assumed direction of the movement for de- 
fense, calling the volunteers to assemble at Camp Blount, Fayetteville, 
Tenn., on October 4; he arranged for supplies of food and ammunition 
and looked after other details. The army assembled at the time 
place appointed, Jac conducted a vigorous campaign against 
| Creek Indians, completely routing them in five important battles, and 
effecting a binding treaty of peace. the bloodiest and 
most important wars ever waged against the Indians on this continent, 
It had an electrifying effect throughout the Nation and did 
improve American morale, and to lessen British arrogance, 
Many have felt that of Jackson’s faults was that he wi: too 
relentiess toward the Indians. If he was, he viewed it as a matter of 
military strategy and necessity. As evidence of the personal side of 
his nature an incident is given. In the battle at Tallushatchee all of 
the Indian warriors were killed. An Indian papoose was found on the 
battle field. Jackson asked first one squaw and then another to care for 
the infant, but refused. Whereupon Jackson took charge of the 
papoose, tenderly cared for it temporarily, sent him to Huntsville to be 
cared for until the end of the war, and then took him to The Hermitage 
where he became the playmate of little Andy. Gencral Jackson reared 
and educated him, and this body reposes in the garden of The Hermitage. 
Camp Blount was used as a place of rendezvous during this campaign, 
and when tie Creek War was ended the army was there discharged from 
further service. Camp Blount is in the district which I have the honor 
to represent. 
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MAJOR GENERAL OF UNITED STATES 


After he had conquered the Creek Indians Andrew Jackson was 
appointed major general of the United States Army. Having learned 
that the Spaniards were harboring Creek Indians and also allowing the 
British to occupy the town and forts at Pensacola, Jackson came to the 
conclusion that the British had designs on Pensacola or New Orleans. 
He again called for volunteers. General Coffee raised about 2,500 cav- 
alrymen and occupied Camp Blount, and moved from there on October 5, 
1814, and marched to Fort Montgomery, near Mobile, where he joined 
General Jackson's army. 


ARMY 


General Jackson took command and marched to Pensacola, where he 
conquered the Spaniards, blew up the Spanish forts, and drove the 
British out of town. After this Jackson and his army marched to 
New Orleans for the defense of that city. 


BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 


General Jackson with his army arrived in New Orleans December 2, 
1814. The people of New Orleans were disappointed in the appearance 
of General Jackson. They expected to see a robust, pompous general 

| arrayed in all the gay panoply of war. Instead they beheld a spare, 
gaunt frontiersman, his garb simple and badly worn from the cam- 
paigns through which he had passed. However, they were glad to 
welcome any defender, and gave a banquet, at which local orators in- 
dulged in much fervent patriotic appeal. Jackson replied in a brief, 
simple talk, but to the point. He declared that he had come to protect 
the city and to drive the enemy into the sea, or perish in the attempt. 
He called upon all citizens te bury their differences and rally to the 
defense of their country. He made it clear that his word would be law 
and must be respected and obeyed. 

The facts relating to the Battle of New Orleans are so well known 
that I shall but briefly describe them, However, such a description 
would be incomplete without reference to the conditions leading up to 
that famous victory. During the first two years of the War of 1812 
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British victories over our Armies had not only been complete but 
and humiliating had not won a Single land battle. 

The enemy had captured and burned the city of Baltimore and in turn 
had captured and partially burned the National Capital. Our President 
and the seat of government had driven from Washington. The 
martial spirit of the Nation seemed to have been largely broken; our 
morale was at a low ebb. England in a state of glorification. 
Many sections of our country were demanding peace at any price. The 
President had sent a commission of five notable men to Europe to seek 

They had haughtily received, and the British demanded 
unreasonable terms, including a cession of that territory 
comprising the sat Middle West. These were the conditions when 
Andrew Jackson was commissioned a major general and authorized to 
appoint his subordinate officers and mobilize an army, but the Federal 
Government provided no means with which to do it. It is with pride 
that I point to the fact that the old Volunteer State of Tennessee met 
the emergency, and through its legislature appropriated $300,000 for the 
equipment and expenses of an army to be raised by Jackson. So far as 
I am is the only the of 
Government that a State has made an appropriation for the national 
defense. Whereupon, General Jackson quickly mobilized an army of 
5,200 men at Fayetteville, Tenn. 

Jackson had about 6,000 troops at New Orleans, sturdy frontiersmen, 
wearing coonskin caps, hunting shirts, and armed chiefly with squirrel 
rifles. He General Pakenham, with 12,000 
trained and seasoned British troops, had fought under Wellington 
and many of whom later covered themselves with glory at Waterloo 
in combat with Napoleon's legions; many of whom had recently partici- 
pated in the capture of Baltimore and Washington. Jackson 
attacking the British at night on December 23, 1814, and kept 
until the final, decisive battle on January 8, 1815, when he and his 
troops won their killing and wounding a large 
number of British troops and driving the remainder in disorder from the 
field 
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The deadly aim of the Tennessee frontiersmen was evidenced by 
fact that General Pakenham was killed; Gibbs, who succeeded him, 
killed; and many other high in the British ranks 
similar fate. The most feature of this wonderful victory 
that the Americans of only 8 killed and 13 
wounded. This most marvelous and glorious victory ever won by Amer 
ican arms was acclaimed with wildest joy throughout the Nation from 
President Madison down to the humblest citizen. the 
great national His name was on every tongue. As expressed by 
Bowers, had “ brilliantly avenged the humiliations 
unhappy 

Whil of 
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it is true that this great victory was won after the signing 


portant and far-reaching events in our history; 
assured to us the preservation and possession of 
Louisiana Purchase, comprising 14 of our great States. 


DECLINES APPOINTMENT AS SECRETARY OF WAR 
Upon his election in 1816, President Monroe tendered to Jackson the 
position of Secretary of War, but he promptly declined it. 


GOVERNOR OF FLORIDA 


However, December 26, 1817, General Jackson entered upon his 
ond Florida campaign. In February, 1819, Spain ceded Florida to the 
United States. In 1821 President Monroe appointed Jackson Governor 
of Florida, which he reluctantly accepted. He resigned as major gen 
eral in the Army and on July 17, 1821, took possession of Florida 
governor, it becoming a Territory of the United States. 
lowing, Jackson resigned as Governor of Florida. 
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However, Old Hickory is to again be pulled from his peaceful lair at 
The Hermitage. In October, 1 without 
was elected United States Senator by the 
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July 18 Jackson had been placed 
Presidency by the Legislature of Tennessee. 


in nomination for the 
On March 4, 1824, he was 
nominated for President by the Philadelphia convention, In the ensu 
ing election Jackson received a plurality of both the popular and elec- 
toral votes for President over his three opponents, Adams, Clay, and 
Crawford, but, not having received a majority of all the eleetoral votes, 
the election was thrown into the House of 
elected John Quincy Adams. 


Representatives, which 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 

In October, 1! the Tennessee 
nomination for the Presidency. 

He was again nomizated as the Democratic standard bearer for the 
Presidency in 1828. After the most bitter and scurrilous campaign 
this country has ever known he was triumphantly elected. In view of 
the powerful interests arrayed against him and the character of the 
campaign waged ageinst him, he achieved a remarkable victory, secur- | 


Legislature again placed Jackson in 
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making it a government of the people, for the people, and by 











ro in quote that trenchant biographer, Claude G. Bowers: 

“Andrew Jackson was the organizer of democracy. He found the 
masses helpless and futile in the midst of their tools, and he taught 
them how use them. He mobilized the scattered forces of ordinary 
mel talized them with energy, fired them with his faith, and made 
sharpshooters of them, every one. He made the trapper in the wilder- 
ness. the worker on the wharf, the toiler in the factory, and the farmer 
in the field realize that the Government is his Government in days of 
pea is well as when he is solemnly reminded of it in days of battle. 

“When they reminded him that these men of the masses were un- 
trained in government, he answered that in a democracy it was high 
time to train them When the timid cringed at the thought of these 
crude folk being awakened to a realization of their civic power, he 
consoled himself with the reflection that they were the same crude folk 
who battled behind him at New Orleans. He knew that men good 
enough to die for the Republic are good enough to have a voice in the 
determination of its destiny; and he knew that a nation that will 
exact life and withhold a civic right is not fit to live.” 

Without previous training, Jackson demonstrated his ability to cope 
with every situation in any field of endeavor. He even demonstrated 
the fact that he was a diplomat and capable of successfully coping with 
gra\ international problems. When he became President many old 
and vexatious questions with foreign countries were pending, all of 
which he soon satisfactorily adjusted, and when he retired from the 
Presidency he did not bequeath to his successor a single pending 
controversy with a foreign nation. 

His sterling party service has furnished us the descriptive term, 
“ Jacksonian Democracy,” and Democrats throughout the Nation assem- 
ble on “ Jackson Day,” to pay him homas 

It was Jackson who established the custom of party platforms, his 
purpose being to take the people into the counsel and confidence of 
party leaders. 


CHARACTER SKETCH 


Andrew Jackson had many faults, it is true, but absolutely none that 
compromised honer, integrity, justice, or patriotism. Generally his 
faults were merely the excesses of the very virtues which made him 
gre “at 


His sensitive, high-strung nature, his impetuous will, his readiness to 


resent an insult, his determination to redress a wrong, his utter fearless- 
ness naturally led him into paths that more phiegmatic and timid 
souls would dare not tread. However, a remarkable feature of Jackson's 
complex nature was that he was always calm and collected in every 
crisis. 


Jackson was not sly or subtle. 
or even tact. He was blunt 


He never resorted to artifice, deceit, 
and straightforward. He always spoke in 


unmistakable terms. He never equivocated He never “trimmed his 
sails He always struck straight from the shoulder. 
No obstacle discouraged, no danger deterred Andrew Jackson. Both 


his moral and physical courage was supreme 
H 


under all circumstances. 
feared no mortal man; he feared no aggregation of men. No power, 





tt Jackson was the finest letter writer this country had produced, 
and the late Congressman James DD. Richardson, who compiled the 
Me and Papers of the Presidents, gave it as his mature judgment 
that Jackson's state papers were the greatest of all our Presidents. 
Jackson was not cultured; he did not hav l erary education He 
did t know the difference between a | 1 and sonnet, and prob- 
red less H ide mistakes in rthography, but, after all, 

lied better than the Father of Our C try; even as late a Presi 
dent and as learned a scholar as Theodore Roosevelt indulged in 
phonetic spelling Yet Jackson's head was chuck-full of wisdom such 
as is seldom possessed even by perfect grammarians and spellers. His 
superior inte ne his iron will, his dauntless courage overcame all 
det neles of scholastic training; and the latter are overlooked except 
by those puny, contemptible minds which grovel on the floor looking 
f r specks 

By sheer force of intellect, unadulterated patriotism, indomitable will, 
and invincible courage, he displayed qualities of extraordinary ver- 
satility By his thirty-third birthday he bad served as publie prose- 
cutor, Federal attorney general, Representative in Congress, United 
States Senator, supreme court judge, and major general. He had 
ought none of these offices, and resigned from all of them before his 
terms expired 

Like all great men of positive character and fearless action, he had 
many bitter foes and was the victim of much unjust slander. Only 
recently we are getting histories and biographies which do justice to | 
Andrew Jackson and his great achievements; even some of the recent 
write till give currency to slanders which have long since been thor- 
oug discredited 

Jackson is now generally recognized as having been truly a great 
l’resident He so impressed himself upon the history of our country 
that we speak of the “Jackson period.” One of his greatest contribu- 
tions was to make our Government responsive to the will of the people 
As has n aptly said, Jefferson enunciated the principles of a gov- 
ernment of the people and for the people, and Jackson completed the 
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no influence could turn him away from the path of duty as he saw it. 


His lion heart never quailed; his iron will never wavered. 
superlatively a real man. 

Commodore Elliott brought from Palestine, in the U. 8. 8. Constity- 
tion, a magnificent sarcophagus believed to have contained the body of 
the Roman emperor, Alexander Severus. A short time before Jackson's 
death the commodore wrote to him telling about the sarcophagus, saying, 
“I pray you to live on in fear of the Lord, dying the death of a Roman 
soldier ; an emperor's coffin awaits you.” 

General Jackson promptly replied as follows: 

“T must decline accepting the honpr intended to be bestowed. I can 
not consent that my mortal body shall be laid in a repository prepared 
for an emperor or a king. My republican feelings and principles forbid 
it; the simplicity of our system of government forbids it. True virtue 
can not exist where pomp and parade are the governing passions; it 
can only dwell with the people—the great laboring and preducing classes 
that form the bone and sinew of our confederacy. I have prepared 
an humble depository for my mortal body beside that wherein lies my 
beloved wife.” 

Jackson spent 


He was 


the last 17 years of his life without his beloved 


Rachel, who passed away shortly after his first triumphant election to 
the Presidency. Rachel had pined away with a broken heart as a 
result of cruel slanders before mentioned, which were revived and 


embellished in that campaign. 

A short time before his death, General Jackson’s pastor went to his 
bedside and said: 

“ General, the doctor informs me that you have but a short time to 
live. You remember that if you expect forgiveness you yourself 


must 
must forgive all your enemies, 

The old fellow turned his eyes to the wall where hung Rachel’s por- 
trait, with trembling fingers pointed to it, and said: 

“I forgive them all—except her traducers,” 

For many his death General Jackson was afflicted with 
tuberculosis, and finally dropsy developed. He suffered the most excru- 
ciating agony, but be never flinched nor complained. 


years before 





THE END 
During his last hours Jackson manifested his greatness and patriotism 


when he said: 
“May my enemies find peace; may the liberties of my country endure 
forever.” 


The end came on Sunday, June 8, 
hold, and faithful slaves, were admitted into his presence. 
General Jackson heard them sobbing and said: “Do not cry, dear chil 
dren, we all will meet in heaven—all—white and black.” And then in a 
voice so weak that it was searcely audible, he uttered his last words: 
“ Heaven will be no heaven to me if I do not meet my wife there.” 

The Grim Reaper mercifully ended his sufferings and sent his proud 
spirit to join his Rachel. His mortal body was laid to rest beside that 
of his beloved wife in the garden of The Hermitage. 

In the graphie words of Gerald W. Johnson: 

“The wilderness which had slain his father yielded to Andrew Jack- 
son. The war which destroyed his mother and his brothers he survived. 
The wild frontier to which they dispatched him on a dangerous mission 
he subdued. The enemies that rose against him he struck down, He 
swept the red man beyond the great river. He swept the British into 


1845. The members of his house- 


even his 


the sea. The country thundered his acclaim and showered honors upon 
him. It gave him the Presidency, and he made the Presidency such a 


power as it never had been before. The immigrant linen draper’s son 
touched the height of human glory and his renown echoed throughout 
the world.” 

As his handsome bronze statue graces the National Hall of Fame, so 
his character and achievements place Andrew Jackson among the im- 


| mortals. 


The message from Mrs. Donelson to the lodge, referred to in 
the foregoing address, is as follows: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March &, 1930. 
Hon. E, L. Davis 
| Dear Sir: I am just in receipt of yours of the 6th and hasten to 
reply since the time is short to the 15th, the birthday of our great hero. 
The message I send to the lodge: 


ANDREW JACKSON, THE GUARDIAN 


| I appreciate your desire for the picture, since it increases interest in 
and respect for the benefactor of my father, Maj. Andrew Jackson Donel- 
son, who was reared and educated by General Jackson as his ward and 
nephew, was his staff in Florida, his private secretary during his 
two presidential administrations, his confidential friend, and counselor 
until the old hero’s death. 

There never was such a guardian as General Jackson. Major Donel- 
son lived with him all his life. General Jackson segt him to West 


on 





Point, where he made the 4-year course in three, graduating second in 
| his class (the first student from Tennessee), to University of Tennessee 

next, then next to Lexington, without one cent of expense for clothes, 
| tuition, ete.; built him a fine home on Donelson’s 2,000 acres, adjoining 
| Hermitage ; helped to furnish it with all its rich silver, ete. ; so increased 
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his estate as to almost cqual his own, and at his death apologized for | 


not leaving any more of his worldly goods save his 


sworl presented to him by Tennessee. 


my 


4 HS 


gold 
Can such a guardian be equaled? 
I have devoted my life to the preservation of his home, and have 
succeeded in getting a bill passed in the last legislature to perpetuate 
his noble character and Rather calls 
* Jackson Day ” 

Sincerely, 


handsomest 


deeds than a holiday it 


in all Tennessee schools on January 8. 


for a 


Berris M. DONELSON. 


Andrew Jackson's check and Mrs. Donelson’s comment thereon 
are copied, as follows: 


Mr. John Cashier of the Branch Bank of 
of Tennessee at Nashville wiil please pay to Capt. A. J. 
Dollars in U 


Sommerville, the State 
Donelson Fifty 
to his friend 

ANDREW 


States notes & charge the same 
JACKSON 
Juty 19 
Pr. Be 


1827. 


If convenient in a $50 U. S. nota A. J. 


Lodge. I 


General 


Jackson choose this one because it is made out in 
tirety by Jackson. I gave one recently to the Masonic 
Louis; they framed it and seemed appreciative of same. 
hope the Virginia people will, too 

one to John Trotwood Moore and he had it mounted on 
paper weight, and presented it to John W. Davis while 
a candidate for President of the United States when in Nashville. Tell 
the lodge members if they 


check, i. e., can sell it. 


at St Thus 
I gave 
glass, 


ior a 


are ever in need of funds, can 


Berrit M. DONELSON. 


RESTORATION OF 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Union Calendar the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 264) 
making an appropriation to complete the restoration of 
fricate Constitution, and to consider the same at thisetime. 

The SPEAKER. 
consent for the present consideration of a joint resolution, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


THE FRIGATE “ CONSTITUTION ” 


Resolved, ete., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000, to 
remain available until June 30, 1951, for completing the repair, equip- 
and restoration of the frigate Conatitution, as authorized by the 
act approved March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 1278). 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object. What 
is the nature of the emergency that we should follow this un- 
usual procedure to take $300,000 of the taxpayers’ money out 
of the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will withhold his objec- 
tion—— 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I reserve it. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think he will be agreeable to the program. 
The act of Congress of March 4, 1925, provided for the restora- 
tion, equipment, and repair of the old frigate, the Constitution, 
It was also provided in the act that the Navy Department might 
receive public contributions for the work. 


ment, 


| 
Up to this time the Government has received something more 
than $600,000 to carry forward the work and, apparently, we | ,..., t 
| grea 
|} main without a mast, without a spar, 


are at the end practically of our opportunity for public receipts, 

The work has been progressing and is practically two-thirds 
completed. May I say that the work is of a peculiar character, 
because it is work that is being performed upon an old wooden 
type of ship, a ship that originally was authorized by the Con- 
gress in 174. In order to assemble the force to carry on this 
work it was necessary to comb, you might say, the New England 
States to obtain workmen who are familiar with construction 
work of this kind. 


been well nigh exhausted. All the members of the committee 
felt that the balance of the funds should be appropriated by the 
Federal Government. 

More small contributions will be made from now on, and to 
the extent that they are made they will reduce the amount 
carried in the appropriation. 

If we do not make the appropriation now—if we permit the 
matter to drag along until it may be carried in the regular appro- 
priation bill, or if we pass this resolution some weeks hence—it 
will mean expense through the disassembling of the force now 
gathered together. In the interest of economy the members of 
the committee are unanimous in the thought that the work 
ought to go forward at this time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentle- 


men will be interested in this fact: That the Congress did en- | 
courage the donation by the act to which the gentleman from | have the approval of the Director of the 


would 


| sponsible and should appropriate. I 
Mr. Davis, I am inclosing a check for you to present to the Andrew | 


its en- | 
lodge | 


~~ | ever, it would be better economy, if we have $300,000 
recash the | 


from every section of the country 
the | 


The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous | 


| saved 


| their homes? 


The force has been assembled, it has been 
earrying forward the work until now the funds collected have 


| Washington and in Oregon 
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Idaho has referred, and that a very large part of the donation 


| came from school children. 


Mr. FRENCH. 
tributed more 
contributions. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin 


The school children of 


the country 
than $150,000 in what 


has 


have con- 


been called penny 


Wa 


the work let on a contract 


| and did they not know what the cost would be? 


Mr. FRENCH, 
ment navy yard. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. One further question: We have 
heard the same old swan song raised here by the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama about the col 
lection of these contributions, I believe that if you go back to 
the debates you will find that was told that if the 
bill passed there would be no expense to the Treasury Having 
railroaded the bill through Co telling the Congress there 
be no expense to the ‘Treasury, they now refer 
back to the passage of the that Congress is re- 
would like to ask whether 
the Bureau of the Budget has approved this appropriation? 

Mr. FRENCH. This matter has not come from th 
of the Budget. We are lifting this out of the consid 
many items that the Naval Appropriations Suabe« 
handling because of its emergent character. It is 


No; the work is being done in the Govern- 


Congress encouraging 


Congress 


gress, 
Federal 
act and 


Say 


Bureau 
ration of 
mmittee is 


i the interest 


| of economy that we do so. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I believe in How 
extra kick- 
erection of 


and addi 


ecohomy. 


ing around the Treasury, to appropriate it 
much-needed Federal buildings, 


for 


post 


the 


such as offices 


| tions to the national homes and Veterans’ Bureau hospitals. 


Mr. 
who 


UNDERHILL. 


have been at 


Will 
work on 


the 
the 


gentleman yield? ‘hese men 
Constitution have been drawn 

from Wisconsin, from Wash 
ington, from Oregon, from Maine. For the last two weeks they 
have been held in Charleston or Boston without pay on a fur 
lough in the hopes that Congress might supplement the efforts of 
the people of the United largely school 
riising a fund to preserve this great naval relic. 

Congress took action, in the first place, on the universal de- 
mand from all over the country that the Constitution, which will 
forever live in song and story, as a representation of the valor 
of American seamanship, which put the American Navy 
plane second to no other nation in the world—that 
tution, about which Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote 
at one time threatened with destruction: 


States, children, in 


on A 
the Consti- 
when it was 


Tear her tattered ensign down 


And the people of the United States at that time rose up and 
the Constitution. 

Now she is a relic of the past, 
effort is made to supplement the 
public by an appropriation of the 

The United States 
hulk remain as it is 

Mr. SCHAFER otf This might have interested the 
Governor of Massachusetts, who is a wealthy gentleman 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The duty of the Governor of Massachu- 
setts is no less and no more than the duty of the Governor of 
Wisconsin or any other State when it question of 
national interest. Are you let th vessel ré 
without a without a 
sail? It is a disgrace to the American public, a disgrace to the 
American Government. Surely the gentleman is not going to let 
these skilled workmen, some ninety-odd, the only men in 
United States and perhaps in the world who are comp 
work on this old type of vessel, be dispersed and sent 
If the gentleman is going to refuse to let this go 
through by unanimous « , these men will not remain in the 
navy yard any longer. 

They have to pay their living ex 
will be compelled 


she is a naval 
voluntary d 
Nation, 


Government is 


museum : 
nations of 


an 
the 
not going to let 


this old 


Wisconsin, 


comes to a 
going to 


rope, 


the 
‘tent to 


back to 


nsent 


penses while 


there, and they 
Wisconsin and 


to go back to homes in 


her States 


the ir 
al a ol 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then, is it not a fact, since we all 
ultimately Congress will do this thing, that the only on 
will be affected by the objection now will be those 
up there at their own expens 
work. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 


the gentleman yield? 


"YY . 
BROOW 


men 
* waiting for a resumption 
Those are the only ones. 

Mr. FRENCH. More than that, the fund itsel 
sarily suffer, whether a public fund or a Government appropria 
tion, through having to reassemble those who can carry forward 
the work. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 


will neces 


this bill sh 
Budget. There 


vuld 


are 


Mr. Speaker, 
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many people suffering in this country to-lay by reason of the 
failure of appropriations. Veterans’ hospitals have not been 
completed, and in the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, 11 of them seattered throughout the country, many of 
I ring the Nat who are sick and 
‘eive care because of failure of the building 
Until time as the Direc of the Budget ap- 
$300,000 expenditure I shall oppose it. I am not 
the policy of into consideration, 
ill be denied appropriations for national military 
hospitals for the Veterans’ Bureau because of in- 
funds through taking this $300,000 out of the Treasury 
United States 
UNDERHILL 
ims, it 
way, sl 


ion’s wars 


tin i“ who fought d 
t 


lisabled, can not rec 


tor 
is 
let 
we WwW 


and 


| ! 
nr s ft) 
i 


to economy enter 


This is not 
going to take a dollar 


* or manner is 


oing to take a dollar from 
from the hospitals, 


to affect other 


is not 


yy it going 
ons 


SCHAFER 
opriatio 


of 
‘ stimates 


hef 


Wisconsin. It certainly will. When the 
for new buildings for national homes 
re the Diyector of the Budget he con- 
dition of the Treasury, and when reduc- 
are made, they are made due to the balanc- 
based on the financial condition 


* $s cone 
s the financial co 
or deductions 
of the account 
The Direc 
these necess: 
orth Wwe 
contained in 
Mr 


ary appropriations for hospital buildings, and so 
should also pass on the appropriation of $300,000 
this bill 
UNDERHILL 
perio! to the ¢ onwre 
Mr. SCHAFER 
law has created 
the law cr 
arily 
have a 


Is the gentleman going to hold him su- 

ss of the United States? 
Wisconsin. Since the Congress under the 
Director of the Budget, and since under 
ated by Congress the appropriation estimates neces- 
go through the Director of the Budget, and since he will 
to say about reeommending appropriations 


of 
the 


great deal 


for national home and veteran bureau hospital additions, I be- | 


lieve it is only fair that the Congress should ask the Director of 
the Budget for his opinion about this $300,000 appropriation. 
Mr NDERHILL. If he has made one error, if he has been 
unfair about some things, does the gentleman wish to take a 
similar position on this matter, 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I am not talking about his 
ng unfair, but a matter of policy. and there is no reason why 
Committee on Appropriations should not have asked the 
Director of Budget whether this 
vhich the g from Idaho take up out of 
ler under animous consent, that there 
a great deal of merit in the 


r will not interfere, 


the 
he he approves 
asking to 
I appreciate 
proposition, but 
if the Director 


leman is 


and of the Budget 


within the next day or so approves of this appropriation, I shall | 


not interpose an objection 
to him I shall object, 
The SPEAKER 
MitS. MERCEDES MARTINEZ VIUDA DE SANCHEZ 


. Until the matter has been presented 
and I do object. 


Objection is heard. 


(H. DOC. NO. 320) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the ss of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report regarding the request of Mrs. 
Mercedes Martinez Viuda Sanchez, widow of Emeterio 
Sanchez, for an award which will enable her to be provided with 
the necessities of life. 

I recommend in accordance with the suggestion of the Acting 
Secretary of State that the Congress, as an act of grace and 
without reference to the legal liability of the United States in 
the matter, authorize an appropriation for $500, to be paid to 
Mrs. Sanchez as a recognition of the meritorious services ren- 
dered by her deceased husband in rescuing certain American 
seamen, and to relieve to a certain extent her present financial 
condition, 


Congre 


de 


HERBERT HOOVER. 
Tue Wurte Hovse, March 19, 1930. 
LEAVE ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 


CHASE, at the request of Mr. Kurz, indefinitely, on account of 
illness in his family. 


oF 


GANGSTERS 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
press of the country within the last few days has been filled 
with stories concerning the whereabouts of a notorious gangster 


of the | 
tor of the Budget will ultimately pass on | 


| these lawless gangs. 


legislation | 


may | 
I believe a day | 


y wl . | ards. 
Presideut of the United States, which was read, and | 
to the Committee on | 


| convey to my fellow Members a wealth of information which 


| hearing before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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| and criminal. Some people are prone to idealize this convict. 
What does it signify that so much space is taken up in the 
public press about a low character. It tends to point out the 
national significance and proportion of the gangster problem, 
and should make the Congress pause to think what we should 
do to help put down the organized criminal element. It is time 
society joined forces to break down the merged forces of the 
underworld. It is time we tried to do something to extermi- 
nate these cattle. I suggest that it would be wise for the 

Attorney General to invite to a conference in the city of Wash- 

ington the enforcement officers of the large cities, State, and 

county, together with the Federa] supervising agents and dis- 

trict attorneys from the large cities, so that they can form a 

cooperative movement to break up the gangs that are threaten- 

ing the peace and security of this country. 

They can arrive at a clearing house of information. For 
instance, the Department of Justice might have some informa- 
tion concerning a group of gangsters, and the district attorney 
of my city might have further information concerning them, 
and the district attorney of Chicago might have more informa- 
tion. The complete information might work out as a mosaic 
charge as a means of enforcing the criminal laws of one 
jurisdiction. The gangster resorts to all kinds of inhuman 
acts in order to terrorize the people. He commits arson, he 
commits robbery, he commits murder. 

These people should not be held up as being anything 
romantic. The leaders of these gangs are nothing but cowardly 
arch criminals. They employ assassins and outlaws to execute 
their plans. There should be some means of effecting the ex- 
termination of these people. These gang leaders are responsible 
for the murders committed here and elsewhere. They do not 
seem to fear such a thing as capital punishment. It is time 
| for a parade of these murder mobs to the electric chairs. There 
should be an end to this lawlessness and anarchy in the various 
| cities of the country. I do not think that there is any law- 

enforcement officer who alone could take up the challenge of 
The way to do it is to build up a struc- 
ture of cooperation between the faithful law officers throughout 


| the country, so that these people can be done away with and 


no longer terrorize decent people and the Government of the 

United States. It is a serious problem, particularly in our big 

cities, and we need unified cooperation to solve it. [Applause.] 
HYDRAULIC LABORATORY 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
| gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
marks I will ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
on the bill I have introduced and which was reported by 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, the purpose of which 
is to establish a hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Stand- 
I wish every Member would read the extension which 
I will put in the Recorp in regard to this great hydraulic 
laboratory project. In that extension I have endeavored to 


At the conclusion of my re- 


was supplied by the civil engineers of the United States at the 
I hope 
that some method will be adopted to bring this bill before the 
/House on account of its importance. The President of the 
United States, then Secretary of Commerce, indorsed unquali- 
fiedly and enthusiastically a similar bill considered during the 
Seventieth Congress by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and I understand from the chairman of that committee that, 


| as President, Mr. Hoover has not changed his viewpoint in 
| regard to the blessings that will flow from this bill if enacted 


into law. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 


| as indicated. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors hearings on the bill to create a hydraulic 
laboratory in the Bureau of Standards and the Senate committee 
hearings on the same subject should be made a single public 
document and sent to every library, high school, college, and 
university in the United States. Those hearings contain a 
wealth of information in regard to hydraulics that ought to be 
made available to the engineering profession and to students in 
our higher educational institutions. Most of that information 
has never appeared before in print. 

The House committee in its endeavor to investigate the propo- 
sition from every imaginable slant and angle were carried into 
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hitherto unknown seas. Explorations were made that will be 
of the greatest value to students of hydraulics and add immeas- 


urably to the knowledge of a subject which ranges over such a | 


vast field. No bill in recent 
interest among the members of any profession as the proposed 
hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards has created in 


years has aroused such intense | 


the membership of the engineering councils, associations, and | 


societies of this country. 


The American Engineering Council, | 


the membership of which is made up of 24 engineering and allied | 


technical professions of the United States, numbering 43,000 
engineers, have unqualifiedly indorsed the bill. 

Representatives from that council in conjunction with emi- 
nent engineers from many parts of the 
appeared before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and have 
submitted testimony showing the desirability and need for es 
tablishing a national hydraulic laboratory under the Bureau of 
Standards. They hold that a national hydraulic research 


United States have | 


laboratory is needed not only for the purpose of conducting ex- | 


periments for river and harbor projects but also for the purpose 


of conducting scientific hydraulic experiments for any citizen | 


who submits a plausible problem and is willing to pay for the 
work involved in conducting the experiments. They further 
hold that such a laboratory is needed for the purpose of aiding 
in the solution of hydraulic problems of such Federal agencies 
as the Geological Survey, Federal Power Commission, Reclama- 
tion Service, and others. 

The council maintain that the hydraulic laboratory should 
be under the direction and control of the Bureau of Standards, 
because through the years it has developed a scientific attitude 
and technique for the handling of such problems that may be 
undertaken in such laboratories; and has on its staff men 


trained in the several sciences, knowledge of which would be | 


required of the staff of such a laboratory if it is to function 
with efficiency and effectiveness. 
from the Corps of Engineers any authority to conduct what- 
ever researches it may deem necessary in prosecuting its work 
of flood control. 


Nor do I wish in any way to dim the glory or blur the prestige | 
of the Army Engineers, whose great services to the Nation re- | 


flect magnificently the discipline, courage, loyalty, patriotism, 


intellectuality, and training imparted and developed by the Mili- | 


tary Academy at West Point, which sent them out into the 
world to overcome obstacles and to conquer the forces of nature 


in order that civilization might blaze along the way that destiny | 
No one has a greater esteem, affection, | 


evidently marked for it. 
and loyalty to Annapolis and West Point than myself. Our 
country could not separate itself from the history of those two 
great institutions without dimming its own glory. May they 
last and go out only when the Republic itself expires, which we 
all hope is in the never to be. If they are jealous of their ac- 
complishments, their privileges, and the trust confined to them, 
we should be proud of them for that attitude. A man who is 
careless of his rights can not be expected to protect the rights 
of others. While those who jealously guard what they deem 
to be a sacred trust can be depended upon to fight upon land 
and sea for the maintenance of the Republic from which flow 
our rights and privileges and to which we all owe the solemn 


They do not desire to take | 





duty of so living our lives that the Nation will be stronger and | 


farther along the road of a mighty civilization on the day we go 
westward forever than on the day through the miracle of birth 
we became a part of our country’s life. 


Sut I can not blind my eyes to the fact that a national | 


hydraulic laboratory such as is planned by H. R. 8299 will 
prove a great auxiliary to the force of Army engineers 
in solving the as yet unconquered difficulties and problems in- 
volved in flood control and related hydraulic subjects. The 
hydraulic laboratory would not be an antagonistic or hostile 
body but a friendly agency whose findings would be persuasive 
and not arbitrarily binding upon the Army engineers. The 
reports of the Army engineers show that that great body of 


men have written into the history of our country some of its | 


most brilliant chapters; not flamboyantly but with the steady 


courage of men whose education at our great Military Academy 
has fitted them to fight and do noble things in every field to | 


which they may be assigned. 


we may show to men whose careers we admire and whose 


But with all the deference that 


exploits we proudly acknowledge, we can not but see that | 
there are many new things that may come into the life of the | 
world through the aid and assistance of the civil engineers | 


that will “ broaden the vision and make golden the hearthstone 
where we with loved ones dwell.” 
that the engineering profession as a whole is largely responsible 
for the civilization which we enjoy, though many of its victims, 
for it has its victims, in accordance with the law of compensa 
tion, assert that it will not be an unmixed blessing until its 


LXXII-——356 


We can not ignore the fact | 


| 
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benefits are more wisely distributed so that those who are 
doomed to play the part of hewers of wood and drawers of 
water may become in some measure its beneficiaries and enjoy 
its opulence in a small way with those who by birth and for 
tune are in control of the great movement. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, a wealth of information has been 
brought to light and may be discovered by reading these hear- 
ings on H. R. &8299 held by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors during the Seventieth Congress. We have acquired 
more information than we originally sought and are perhaps 
building more wisely than we know. Those who went in search 
of the Golden Fleece brought back something more valuable 
than the mythical raiment. They brought back knowledge as a 
result of their romantic journey. Even the obvious becomes 
tinted with an appealing color when brought to light into such 
a trip as the committee has made in search of truth. 

Transportation, the foundation of the world order, takes on a 
new interest when we trace our highways, over which move 
millions of automobiles, and our railways, that carry such a 
stupendous commerce, to the path through the wilderness made 
by animals in quest of water with which to slake their thirst. 
The Brooklyn Bridge is seen in a new perspective when we 
see its genesis in the tree trunk thrown across the stream as a 
dam. The wonder grows as we see the dug and hollowed tree 
developing by the magical touch of the engineering wand into 
the leviathan that races through the storm and the night across 
the broad expanse of the Atlantic or the Pacific. From Frank- 
lin’s kite and key have evolved the electrical titanic that light 
and rule the world to-day. The fabulous stories of the Arabian 
Nights pale into insignificance when contrasted with the actual 
accomplishments and intellectual triumphs of the great engi- 
neers of the world. Let us have the hydraulic laboratory. It 
will be the scientific university of the United States and will 
radiate that knowledge and wisdom which will enlighten the 
world. And God said: “ Let there be light and there was light,” 
should be our inspiration. The future beckons to us to establish 
this beacon. Build the laboratory; unshackle knowledge; untie 
the hands of inquiry. Give wisdom winged feet that the 
glories of the coming day may be hastened. 

The virtue, the wisdom, the necessity of proposed legislation 
may be seen frequently from the high character of its indorse- 
ment. Read them. I am sure they will impress upon the Cor 
gress and our countrymen the importance of this proposed 
measure, whose far-reaching consequences no man can fathom, 
as its ramifications may lead to the knowledge as yet locked 
securely in the undiscovered caverns and bowels of the earth, 
and carry us to those heights which will give us a clearer view 
of that celestial splendor which the lighthouses of astronomy of 
to-day but obscurely and darkly disclose. 

I hope that the following remarks will be read from Maine 
to California, as they convey of themselves the basis of a liberal 
education. “ Ye shall know the truth and the truth will make 
you free.” I can make this statement, vain as it might imply 
I am, with great modesty, for I 2m but singing a song and telling 
a story imparted to me by those who appeared before the com- 
mittee, notable among them being B. R. Van Leer, assistant 
secretary of the American Engineering Council. Ye who have 
a curiosity to know how man conquers the forces of nature and 
makes them render him service such as will be given to a great 
part of the golden West by the construction of Boulder Dam, 
read and you will see that man has indeed put all things under 
his feet. 

Hydraulics, although one of the most ancient of the branches 
of engineering, is not an exact science. The correct solution of 
every hydraulic problem is dependent upon the correct use of 
coefficients which have been obtained through experimentation, 
and most of these experiments have been performed in hydraulic 
laboratories. The vast bulk of our experimental knowledge of 
hydraulics has been supplied by hydraulic laboratories which 
were a part of some educational institution, although in recent 
years corporations manufacturing hydraulic machinery have 
found it necessary to build hydraulic laboratories for their 
own particular needs. The 63 institutions which attempt in 
some way or other to carry on hydraulic laboratory experi- 
mentation in the United States are as follows: 

Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Il. 

Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

California Institute of Tethnology, Pasadena, Calif. 

California, University of, Berkeley, Calif 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Case School of Appiled Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 


so 


Co.'s Mass, 


foston, 
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‘ochrane Meter Testing Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa, 
‘olorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
yorado Experiment Station, Fort Collins, Colo. 


‘olumbia University, New York City. 
ornell 


University (Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering), Ithaca, 


p, William & Sons, 
Laboratory 
Dartmouth C 
Har 
ratory 


Ship & Engine Building Co. See I. P. Morris 
draulie 
(Thayer School of Engineering), Hanover, N. H. 


Safety Boiler Works. See Cochrane Meter Testing Labo- 


rison 
Harvard Engineering School, 
Water Power Co., 
n Hydrological 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Laboratory, Voorheesville, N. Y. 
Urbana, Il. 

iiversity, Iowa City, Iowa. 

pkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Lehigh Bethlehem, Pa. 

Ifland Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 
Lowell Locks & Canals, Lowell, Mass 

Mason La Yale University. 

M Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Midwest Engine Co., Anderson, Ind. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Morris, 1. P., Hydraulic Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa, 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, Chicago, IIL 

Naval Academy. See United States Naval Academy. 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohfo. 

Pennsylvania College, State College, Pa. 

Pennsylva: of, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Pitt rsity of, Hydraulic Laboratory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Poiyte Institute of See Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
te 


lolyoke 
Hlorto 
Illinois, University of, 
lowa State 1 


Johns 


University, 


boratory See 


issachusetts 


Mass. 


state 
ia, University 
irgh, Univ 
hnie Brooklyn. 
l’rinceton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Proprietors of the locks and canals on Merrimac River, Lowell, Mass. 
see Lowell Locks and Canals, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Rensseluer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
of, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sheffield Scientific School. See Yale University. 
Sibley College. Sce Cornell University. 
Smith, 8. Morgan Co., York, Pa. 
Stanford University. See Leland Stanford University. 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
of, Austin, Tex. 
Thayer School of Engineering. See Dartmouth College. 
of Technology. See California Institute of Tech- 


Rochester, University 


Syracuse University, 


Texas, University 


Throop 
logy 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Winchester Hall. See Yale University. 
Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


College 


Many of these have performed notable work and some are 
in the forefront of scientific advances along hydraulic lines. 

As an outstanding example of the present work carried on 
by these laboratories the work of the laboratory at the State 
University of Iowa for 1929 may be cited. Report of this work 
was prepared by Mr. Floyd A. Nagler, professor of hydraulic 
engineering. It is as follows: 


This past year (1929) has witnessed the completion of the new river 
laboratory of the University of Iowa, and the demand for its facilities 
has that the projects which have been under investiga- 
laboratory during the past year seem worthy of mention. 
the y« it has been necessary to carefully schedule all 

projects in to avoid interference, and on some 
ry has operated for 24 hours 
students and others have been forced to perform thelr 
night hours because of lack of space and water 


been 80 
the 


oughout 


great 
tion 
Th 
experimental 
days the laborat 
when graduate 


in 
ar 
order 
been continuously 
investigations during 
during the daytime 
The 
ot 


year on 


(1) laboratory opened in April, 1929, with the United States 
Public Roads con.inuing investigations started during the 
the flow of water around bridge piers of various 
This work was conducted in the large testing canal, using as 
t per second of water in the 10-foot canal. The 
was made to flow around piers of various shapes, which were 
larger than any used by previous investigators. These could be low- 
ered or raised out of the water at will in measuring the backwater 


effect. 


Bureau 
pre yious 
shapes 
much as 200 cubic fee 
waiter 
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(2) A study of the effect of cut-off channels across bends In the Des 
Moines River at Ottumwa was undertaken in the river model flume 
upon its completion in March. This investigation was conducted for 
the city of Ottumwa by the Bureau of Public Roads in cooperation with 
the State University of Iowa. A model of a section of the river ap- 
proximately 10 miles long was constructed to a scale of 1 foot—800 
feet, and the beneficial effects which were produced by straightening 
the river channel were accurately measured at various points along the 
stream. 

(3) The next investigation to come into the laboratory was under- 
taken by the Management and Engineering Corporation of Chicago in 
order to determine remedial measures needed for the protection of the 
power dam on the Upper Iowa River at Decorah. Serious erosion had 
taken place below the dam during the 1929 spring flood, and in the past 
a great amount of money had been expended in the maintenance of the 
structure. A model of this dam on a scale of 1 foot equals 25 feet was 
constructed on the second floor of the laboratory. The experiments de- 
termined the type of abutment and toe which would eliminate the present 
difficulty, and the construction recommended was started during the 
fall of 1929, immediately following the investigation. 

(4) In August a problem was brought to the laboratory by Robert 
E. Horton, consulting engineer of Albany, N. Y., from a power develop- 
ment in Richmond, Va. This involved the accurate calibration of head 
gates, duplicating those which had been installed in former years at an 
old mill, in order to determine the amount of present water rights. The 
amount of water used by these gates involved the determination of 
orifice coefficients under rather unusual conditions on a full-scale model 
of the gates which was installed in the river canal. 

(5) In August the Management and Engineering Corporation of 
Chicago brought another problem to the laboratory involving the design 
of a dam which Is now under construction at Lebanon, Mo., on the 
Niangua River. In a model flume made of glass a type of stepped apron 
was developed which appeared to effectively prevent damaging erosion 
below the dam. The model was built to a scale of 1 foot equals 25 feet. 

(6) The question of the amount of flood water which flowed over 
single and double track railway embankments was brought to the labora- 
tory by the United States Bureau of Public Roads from Texas. A full 
scale model of a single and double track railway with embankments was 
constructed across the 10-foot canal and discharge cocflicients deter- 
mined for various conditions and depths of flow. 

(7) In September, a problem involving the solution of a flood-con- 
trol situation at Milan, Ill., was solved in the laboratory for the United 
States District Engineer, Rock Island, Ill. A model of the critical 
location along Mill Creek, the Illinois-Mississippi River Canal, and 
Rock River was constructed to a scale of 1 foot=80 feet. The inade- 
quacy of certain structures wags determined, and a type of flood-relief 
spillway was developed which allowed the waters of Mill Creek to pass 
through the Illinois and Mississippi River Canal into the Rock River 
with the minimum deposition of sediment in the canal, 

(8) In September, the Management and Engineering Corporation of 
Chicago undertook another investigation on a laboratory model of their 
power plant on the Kickapoo River at Gays Mills, Wis., in order to 
determine measures that might be undertaken to prevent the continual 
silting of the river bed upstream from the power-house intake during 
periods of high water. The first model was constructed on a scale of 
1 feot=40 feet. 

(9) The last problem to be undertaken in the large river canal was 
the determination of the obstruction of pile trestle bents to the flow 
of water. This investigation was conducted in cooperation with the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads on full and reduced scale models 
of standard bridge trestles. This problem arose in connection with the 
construction of a Texas flood way. 

(10) In November the St. Paul office of the United States Engincer 
Department began investigations on the hydraulic characteristics of 
the $3,000,000 navigation dam now under construction on the Mis- 
sissippi River at Hastings, Minn. A model of the entire dam to a 
scale of 1 foot equals 100 feet was constructed in the river model flume, 
and other larger models of special sections of the dam were investigated 
in the glass model flume. This investigation resulted in the develop- 
ment of a superior type of stilling bay and making certain modifica- 
tions in the apron of the dam already under construction. 

Aside from the above projects, graduate students were also engaged 
in the study of more academic problems involving the pressure and 
velocity distribution at conduit outlets, the velocity and pressure ad- 
justments at sudden expansions in conduits, and the mixing of streams 
of different velocities. The laboratory also had under its supervision 
for the fifth consecutive year the detailed hydrologic investigation 
of the rainfall and run-off characteristics of a small watershed of 3 
square miles at lowa City, 


Work along these lines has also been engaged in extensively 
in foreign countries and a complete description of the labora- 
tories and their contributions to experimental research will be 
found in the book edited by John R. Freeman, published by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers (1929), entitled 
“ Hydraulic Laboratory Practice.” (Each member of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee was given a copy of this book.) 
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The modern problems which the hydraulic engineer has been 
called upon to solve require more accurate information than 
is now available. Even in the case of a simple phenomena of 
friction flow in hydraulie pipes somre 10 or 12 different formule 
with different coefficients are found in current use. 

A complete treatise and description of these formule is found 


in the 1929 edition of King’s Handbook on Hydraulics, MceGraw- | 
There is considerable discrepancy in com- | 


Hill Publishing Co. 
puting the head loss due to friction in pipes from these formule, 


and this discrepancy can not be attributed to carelessness and | 


incompetency on the part of the men who have obtained the 
experimental data upon which the formule were based. 
fore there is great need for additional 
this old, comparatively simple problem. 


knowledge, even 


Many of the hydraulic laboratories mentioned above are and 


will continue to make «available contributions to experimental 
research in hydraulics. However, the development has reached 


such a state that the cost of equipment and the actual work of | 


carrying on the experiments are of such a nature that the insti- 
tutions have not funds with which to conduct the more expen- 
sive work. The leading hydraulic engineers and those in charge 
of the hydraulic laboratories have indorsed the need of a na- 
tional hydraulic laboratory. This is borne out by the follow- 
ing list of distinguished engineers who have indorsed the pro- 
posal for a national hydraulic research laboratory: 

L. P. Alford, vice president Ronald Press Co., New York City. 

L. E. Ayres, hydraulic and electrical engineer (Ayres, Lewis, Norris 
& May), Ann Arbor, Mich. 

J. B. Babcock, professor railway engineering, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge. 

Morvis Bien, former assistant 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. E. Billin, secretary Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. L. Brown, consulting engineer, Merchants’ Laclede Building, St. 
Louis, Mo, 

George K. Burgess, Director Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

G. C. Dillman, deputy commissioner chief engineer State highway, de 
partment, Lansing, Mich. 

A. B. Domonoske, head School of Mechanical Engineering, Stanford 
University, California. 

Gano Dunn, president J. G. 
York City. 

Il. F. Dunham, civil and hydraulic engineer, 32 
New York City. 

W. F. Durand, professor emeritus, M. E., Stanford University, Call- 
fornia. 

Hubert Engels, professor of hydraulic engineering, Technische Hoch- 
schule, Dresden, Germany. 

A. D. Flinn, secretary Engineering Foundation, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 

John R. Freeman, consulting engineer and president Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Providence, R. I. 


director, United States Reclamation 


White Engineering Corporation, New 


West Fortieth Street, 


J. D. Galloway, consulting engineer First National Bank Building, | 


San Francisco, Calif. 

B. F. Groat, consulting engineer, 

N. C. Grover, chief hydraulic 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. E. Grunsky, consulting engineer 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

J. L. Hamilton, chief engineer Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

J. L. Harrington, consulting engineer (Harrington & Cortelyou), 1004 
Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hon, Herbert Hoover. 

H. E. Howe, editor, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 

E. C. Hutchinson, editor, Power, Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth, New 
York City. 

R. D. Johnson, hydraulic engineer, 67 Wall Street, New York City. 

D. 8S. Kimball, dean College of Engineering, Cornell 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

R. A. Kingsland, former president, Engineers Club of San Francisco, 
Calif. 

W. H. Kirkbride, engineer, M. of W., 8S. P. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Morris Knowles, president and chief engineer Morris Knowles (Inc.), 
Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
O. H. Koch, consulting engineer, 
Building, Dallas, Tex. 

Walter G. Lineberger, former member Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives. 

F. H. Low, McGraw Hill Publishing Co., Chicago, I1. 

W. T. Lyle, professor, civil engineering, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Va. 


IF. E. Matthes, geologist, United States Geological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


37 Audubon Road, Boston, Mass. 


engineer, United States Geological 


(C. E. Grunsky Co.), 57 Post 


University, 


Co., 65 Market Street, 


There- | 
upon | 


hydraulic engineer, Lowell 


(Koch & Fowler), Central Bank | 
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Elwood Mead, Director United States Bureau 
ington, D. C. 

Thaddeus Merriman, chief engineer Board of 
New York. 

John Millis, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

L. F. Moody, construction engineer, Cramp Morris Industrials (Inc.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arthur E. Morgan, president Antioch College, Yellow 

H. B. Muckleston, construction 901 
couver, British Columbia, Canada. 

A. W. Newton, chief engineer Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il 

M. P. O'Brien, assistant professor, 
sity of California, Berkeley, Calif 

Farley consulting 
City. 

M. M. 

‘harles J. 
Michigan. 

W. B. Powell, treasurer Consolidated 
tion, 1400 Western Avenue, Buffalo, N. ¥ 

G. W. Pracy, superintendent Spring Valley Water Co 
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of Reclanration, Wash 


Water Supply, city of 


colonel, United States Army, 8250 Buclid Avenue, 


Springs, Ohio. 


engineer, Building, Van 


Rogers 


mechanical engineering, Univer- 


Osgood, engineer, 31 Nassau Street, New 


York 


O'Shaughnessy, city 
Peck, 


engineer, 


president, 


San Francisco, Calif 


former Detroit Engineering Society, 


Packaging Machinery Corpora- 


, San F 


inciseo, 


Calif. 


Hon. 
Calvin 


JoserH E. RANSDELL, Louisiana 
W. Rice, secretary American Soclety of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 

A. T. Safford, engineer, Proprietors of Locks and Canals; 
Mass, 

Thorndike Saville, professor of hydraulics and sanitary engineering, 
University of North Carolina; chief hydraulic engineer 


construction 


North Carolina 


| department of conservation and development, Chapel Hill, N. C 


G. T. Seabury, secretary American Society of Civil Engine 


| Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 


Pr €<& 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. K. Sherman, 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

S. W. Stratton, 
Cambridge. 


Shenehon, construction engineer, Metropolitan Bank Building, 


president Randolph-Perkins Co., 33 South Clark 


president Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
F. H. Stephenson, engineer, water system, department of water supply, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Francis Lee Stuart, 
City. 
T. U. Taylor, dean of engineering, University of Tex 
Max Toltz, consulting engineer, Builders Exchange Buitldi 
Minn. 
Calvert, Townley, assistant to 
Manufacturing Co., New York City 
K. T. Treschow, 


consulting engineer, 949 Broadway, New York 


president, Westinghouse 


secretary Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl 


| yvania, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. W. Wallace, 
Washington, D. C 

G. §. 
Mich. 

James R. Withrow, head of department of chemical engineering 
State University, Columbus. 

Dennistoun Wood, engineering tests, Southern 
San Francisco, Calif. 


executive secretary, American Engineering Council, 


Williams, consulting engineer, Ccrnwell Building, Ann. Arbor, 


Ohio 
Pacific 


Railroad Co. 


The organized elements of the engineering profession are sup- 
porting the movement to secure a national hydraulic research 


laboratory. This is borne out by the indorsement of the project 
by the following engineering societies: 


American Engineering Council; American Institute of Chemical Engl 
neers; American Institute of Consulting Engineers; American 
of Electrical Engineers; American Society of Agricultural Engineers; 
American Society of Civil Engineers; American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; Detroit Engineering Society; Duluth Engineers’ Club: Engi- 
neers and Architects Club of Louisville ; Engineering Society of New York; 
Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati; Engineers’ Club of Columbus; 
Club of Philadelphia; Engineers’ Club of St. Louis; 
of San Francisco; Engineers’ Society of Milwaukee ; 
of St. Paul; Grand Rapids Engineers’ Club; Indiana Engineering So- 
ciety; Iowa Engineering Kansas Engineering Society; Little 
Rock Engineers’ Club; Michigan Engineering Society; Mohawk Valley 
Engineers’ Club; New Orleans Chapter, American Association of Engl 
neers; Society of Industrial Engineers; Technical Cleb of Dallas; 
Topeka Engineers’ Club; Vermont Society of Engineers; Washington 
Society of Engineers; Western Society of Engineers 


Institute 


Engineers’ 
Club 
Engineers’ Society 


Engineers 


Society ; 


Many of the university hydraulic laboratories were established 
and are operated primarily for the purpose of giving instruc- 
tion, and research is only a minor and secondary consideration. 
Practically all of them are so crowded with work that there is 
little time available for research. 
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The hydraulic problems of to-day entail the expenditure of | 


large sums of money even when they are performed with models | 
and there is practically no hope for financial remuneration for | 
these experiments because they apply to projects under the con- 
trol of National, State, or municipal governments. There is | 
not the spur of private gain that comes from carrying on re- | 
search and making discoveries as in the case of other lines of | 
endeavor, There are four national governmental agencies which 

are greatly concerned with hydraulic problems. These are the 

War Department, through its Corps of Engineers; Interior De- | 
partment, through the Bureau of Reclamation and water branch | 
of the United States Geological Survey; Department of Agricul- | 
ture, through its engineering branch, Bureau of Public Roads; | 
and the Department of Commerce, through the Bureau of Stand- | 

Lil of the departments have testified through their 
representative of the need of a national hydraulic research 
laboratory (ne of the most recent statements of the need for 
t il hydraulic laboratory is that prepared by Mr. R. F. 
Watter, chie gineer, Who will have charge of the construc- 
ti the Boulder Canyon Dam project. 


His statement is as 






































1 of Reclamation respectfully urges the passage of the bill 
construction of a national hydraulic laboratory in the | 
dards at Washington, bec of the great value the | 
t laboratory would be to the Government in reducing the 
cost of tl works constructed by tl Bureau of Reclamation and by 
other organizations of t Federal Government as well as because of its 
great economic value to other interests, 

The Bureau of Reclamation has rge of the construction of most 
of the irrigation work carried on by the Federal Government. Up to | 
June 30, 1929, it had constructed over 16,000 miles of irrigation ditches | 
and drains, nearly 100 dams, reservoirs having a capacity of nearly 
13,000,000 acr&feet, many miles of tunnels and pipe lines, 35 electric | 
power plants, and nearly 150,000 cana} structures. In securing the most | 
efficient design of these works the bureau has been handicapped by the } 
lack of an adequate laboratory. 

rhe design of hydraulic structures until recent years has been almost 
entirely a matter of trial and error. New structures have been largely 
coples of successful ones already built, with perhaps a few new features. | 
if the new featur were successful they were copied in succeeding | 
structure if not y were taken out and a vewirialmade. This is a 
y expensi method of design, but nevertheless, progress has been 
made The plication of the hydraul laboratory to the solution of 
design problems during recent years has greatly accelerated the evolu 
tic of hydraulic structures and reduced the number of expensive mis- 
take Hydraulic science has been almost entirely built on experimental 
evidence The observation of the actual physical phenomena has pre- 
ceded the development of the laws controlling them. For many years 
hydraulie science was confined to the development of the elementary 
principles of hydraulics, and laboratories were used to determine the } 
coefficients for the fundamental laws, 

Many of the problems of hydraulics, however, are so complicated 
that they can not be solved by simple applications of elementary laws. 
It gradually came to be realized that experiments on small models 
would give res comparable with those on full-sized structures, | 
and in recent years this has developed into a wonderful tool for the | 
use of the engineer. No longer must the engineer slavishly follow 
t precedents of past structures, making only minor changes in order 
te void the risk of a serious failure. In the laboratory he can try 
< his ideas and know that they will work before the expensive 
work f ction is undertaken. As a result of this method of 
analy strides are being made in the hydraulic engineering 
field comy with the remarkable development made in the field of 
the radio d airplane, as the result of the application of similar 
re irch me Is | 

fhe Bureau of Reclamation has many problems on which it would | 
lil to make test :ulic Jaboratory methods For some of | 
the I hydrauli ratory in the country is suitable; but a 
| rly juipped laboratory in Washingto such as that proposed, 
wou be ideal for the purpose ri great dam on the Colorado 
River popularly known as the Boulder Dar will be designed and 
constructed by this bureau It will be the highest dam in the world, 
and its design involves many problems, wt will require careful 
ir st ion, as there are no other similar structures to be guided 
1 One of the features which will re extensive hydraulic labora. | 
tory studi s tl iltlwa It is exp d that this will be of what 
is known as the haft type. These spillways are like large funnels 
with long ! tubs 1 wate liing from the reservoir | 
over t) rim of t fur 1 falling dow t ie tubes. The rim of 
the funnels will probal be about 150 feet in diameter and the 
shaft, or be 50 feet in diameter. In these tubes the water will 
fall about 525 feet, and the energy which will have to be absorbed | 
jn case they are ever used to their capacity will be about seven times | 
the total power in the falls at Niagara 

rhe serious consequences of a mistake in handling this water will 
be readily appreciated. Every effort must be made to solve the problem ' 
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An hydraulie laboratory is the only means of obtaining a 
reliable solution and therefore an hydraulic laboratory study must be 
made. Since the laboratory at the Bureau of Standards has not been 
approved, and no other suitable laboratory exists, it will be necessary 
for the Bureau of Reclamation to construct a 


correctly. 


temporary laboratory 


| large enough to work out this and the many other complicated hydrauli 
| problems involved in the design of the immense Boulder Dam. 


Wher 
the experiments for this one project are finished, so large and com 
plete a laboratory will not be needed for the sole use of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Moreover, for this special work, the bureau will hav: 
to select from its personnel such men as it can spare for the work at a 
time when there is more than enough for every man to do in the prepa- 
ration of plans for the gigantic task of building the great dam and cana}, 
and hire such additional be secured on a short-time en- 
gagement If the laboratory in the Bureau of Standards were in exis 

ence, this work could be done there, in a building that was already fully 
equipped and staffed with a complete quota of highly skilled laboratory 
men. In connection with the Boulder Dam project there are a number 
of other hydraulic laboratory studies which must be made in order to 
insure safety. Among these are a study of the effect on the water 
levels at the power house of the high velocity flow from the spillway 
tunnels and of the discharge from the gates which deliver the surplus 
water from the great reservoir. Another problem on which laboratery 
studies would aid is the design of the intake dam for the All-American 
Canal to prevent the floods flowing over it from the 
below and endangering the structure. 

There are many other hydraulic studies which the Bureau of Re 
mation would like to undertake but which have so far been prevented 
lack of funds. Among these are the following: 

A determination of the rating curve and necessary losses on a control 
section weir for measuring the flow in irrigation canals. 

A study of the losses and disturbances caused by curves in both open 
and closed channels of various designs. 

A study of the losses due to bridge piers and abutments, check bents 
and abutments, and headworks, piers, and abutments. 

Establishing the rating curve and determining the 
through outflow control gates of different types. 

Determining the flow of water over dams, including the shape of the 
nappe and the effect of the velocity of approach. 

A study of the flow in spillway channels parallel to the crest, including 
a determination of the surface curve, the air content, and the 
necessary for letting the air under the nappe. 

A study of chutes to determine the effect of the angle of entrance to 
basin, the effect of basin length, and of baffles. 

An investigation of the hydraulic jump, to determine the conditions 

under which it will take place and the most feasible methods of con- 

trolling its oecurence. 


help as can 


scouring bottom 
i- 


li 
by 


necessary loss 


area 


th« 


The determination of nonsilting and nonscouring velocities in tirriga- 
tion canals. 

The determination of the 
friction in conduits. 

The determination of the hydraulic principles involved in the design 


effect of turbidity and silt content on 


losses 


| of siphon spillways. 


A study of disturbances beléw transitions or other structures and 
determination of methods of controlling such disturbances. 

A study of probiems of entrained air in closed conduits. 

Another benefit which the Bureau of Reclamation hopes to 
from the establishment of the proposed laboratory is the availability 
of the results of experiments carried on for other parties. Under pres- 
ent conditions the results of much of the experimental hydraulle work 
that is carried on is never published, not because of any desire to 
keep the results secret but because the experiments have served their 
purpose and the sponsors would derive no benefit from the publication 
of the results which would justify the necessary expenditure. The 
results of such investigations become available to the bureau only if 
the charge of the work undertake their own time to 
prepare an article describing them for some engineering society. Many 
xperiments which would be valuable to the bureau are no doubt per- 
formed of which it never hears. If only a part of these experiments 
were performed by the Bureau of Standards, the results would be avail- 
able for the of our organization and material reductions would be 
made possible in the cost of Government works. 

A number of arguments have been advanced against the proposed 
laboratory; none of these seems to have any justification in fact. 
Most of them result from an entirely erroneous idea of the function and 
methods of a hydraulic laboratory. Some seem to think that a model 


receive 


engineers in on 


use 


| of a whole river or irrigation system would be built, and when water 


was turned on all the problems of the system could be solved. This is 
not the case. A laboratory is used to solve a particular problem at a 
particular locality. It bas a particular function, and if used outside 
of that field it will not give successful results, but within that field it 
is indispensable; nothing else can take its place. No laboratory could 


| solve all the problems of a river improvement or an irrigation system, 


but it could solve many of the problems of both; and because it will 
not solve them all is uot a justification of not using it on those problems 
which it will solve. 
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ed that the laboratory should be near 

This ar vent is in direct conflict 
with this bureau. Take, for example, the proposed 
experimental work for the design of the Boulder Dam. This work will 
bave to be undertaken in the near future, possibly before there is even a 
railroad to the dam site It 
tory in a 


advan 
construction 


The argument has been 
to the work 


the experience of 


under 


is obvious that no one would install a labora- 
remote, inaccessible desert district, such as that surrounding the 
Boulder Dam there would be dozens of drawbacks, in 
that the experimenters might go out occasionally and the 
the work to get information which they could more casily and accurately 
obtain from looking at a topegraphic map It is highly prebable that 
the experimental work for this dam will be completed before the con- 
struction work is well started 

It is obviously true that if a well 
trained 
same cost as 
that result 
between a 


site, where order 


site of 


see 


quipped laboratory with a highly 
made hand at the 
better. If 
necessary to 
the g 
distance, 
travel and the 
small moment as compared with the 
advantages of good equipment and skilled personnel, and there can be no 
doubt that a complete laboratory in Washington, with a staff of highly 
trained scientists, would be much preferable to having work done locally. 

A hydraulic laboratory 
Since the proposed 
facilities are 


staff of engineers could be 
distant 
be obtained, 


available near at 
one at 
can not 


makeshift 


point, the former would be 
however, and it is 

with unskilled 
and a well-equipped one with bighly trained men at a 
be no question which is preferable. 


distance 


choose 


laboratory ound 


observers on 
there 
can 


disadvantages of 


The expenses of 
are ol 


study is required for the Boulder Dam design 
laboratory has not been approved, no adequate 
to build a laboratory 
expect to build one in 
and where nearly all of the 
No; it expects to build a temporary laboratory 
irrigation projects, far from 
the work and the Denver office, at a point with only a single advantage : 
That there is an ample supply of available and therefore a 
laboratory can be set up at an expense within the reach of the bureau. 
If it is advantageous to build a laboratory at a 
from the si 
of the 


advantageous it 


Does 
No, 


office 


available 
at the site of the work? 
Denver, where the design 
planning is being dene? 


this bureau expect 
Does it 


ated 


indeed! 
is le 


on one of the Federal both the site of 


water 


remote point, far away 
of the work and the planning organization, because a 
facilities for the 
would be to have a 
staffed 


every 


part 


laboratory 


available 
laboratory 
with a 
field of 
scene of action as Washington, 


are there, how much 
fully equipped 
of skilled 


even if it 


more 
with 

and 
were as 


apparatus and instruments, 
surrounded by 


far from the 


group men, 


specialists in science, 
dD. Cc, 
he arguments in favor of a laboratory near the site of the work 
where one can the local conditions, 
the structures such as 
is the experience 


7 
xeCe 


pply with equal force to the 
power locally. It 
that this advantage is 
centralized designing office where a force of 
his own particular field, and thus 
which is designed by men of 
that detail. When this organization 
the design was done locally, but expe 
rience that a central better, in spite of 
the not belng near to the work. As a result of this 
experience, practically all the design work on the great Boulder Dam 
project will be carried on in the office of the Bureau of Reclamation in 
Denve., over a thousand miles by railroad away from the Boulder Dam 
That the a central designing office is not confined to this 
bureau is shown by the fact that practically ail of the large engineer- 
ing organizations working on widely scattered work have central «dé 
signing offices where all their plans worked So great is 
the advantage of this system that large construction projects in for 
eign countries are frequently designed entirely in this country, largely 
by men who never see the 

The impression seems to be held by some that parties desiring the 
solution of hydraulic problems would bring their problems to the labo- 
ratory and turn them over to the of Standards and let them 
work the problem and bring in a complete engineering design for 
the construction of the proposition under investigation. We do not be 
lieve that a hydraulic laboratory has It is expected 
that the work for the done In constant 
touch with its own the viewpoint of th 
designer and constructor while the men of the 
Gbursuu of Standards will knowledge of hydraulics 
and the action of flowing water 
of the Bureau of 


design of dams, 


of the bureau, however, 


houses, etc., 


great as that of 


specialists can 


having a 
work, 
every 


each man in 
detail of 
out of 


much of 


bring out a 


experience in 


plan, 
the working 
blished 
has taught 

disadvantage of 


was first est: 


organization is 


advantage of 


are out. 


the site of work. 


sureau 


out 


any such function. 


Sureau of Reclamation will be 


enginevrs, who will supply 


rinecring works, 


supply 


the expert 
This will not in 
the Bureau of 
Reclamation, or vice ver but rather a cooperation of the two groups 
to bring out which are the hydraulic 


structural design, and the construc 

The Bureau of Standards is already Op 
in its work on the Boulder Dam. This stru 
twice as any now in 
times volume of concrete in 


On account of 
and the vast volume of 


olve a subordination 


Standards men to direction of the 


results sound both from the 


tion standpoints 


rating with 


which 


this 
will be nearly 
will contain three 
Muscle Shoals Dam and 
the great height of the Boulder Dam 
water stored in the reservoir formed by it, th 
concrete used in its construction must be sound beyond the shadow of 


bureau 
ture 


high as dam existence, over 


the the immense 


power house. 


not as | 


wide | 
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Ber Standards is 


such a 


wmnts an 


uring 
the 
experi 


with 


sary concrete 


turned over to them with instruct 


the te 


They are supplyin 


to use 
laboratory technique and cement, and the 
i j WI 


organizath 


ying the engineerin 
the 
arrived at 
and equipment 
Standards and the Bureau of 
for other important dams, has frequently 


sup] & vi yint ar 
problem tetween 
doubtedly be 


nnel 


i 
} 
i 


two 
than either o 


pers¢ Similar cooy 


Reclamatior 


results have been 


The 
have 


ilways satisfact 


ory 


impression { held by that 


seems to be 
the 


need in the con 


som 


charge of hydraulle 


propose 


net be experi iruction of engineer 


it 
the bel 
not th is i t irly . f ¢ rin 


limited th ui 


would not get th ‘ results It 

ich is 

edge regarding it 
field 

That 


criminal 


Was sO 1 could co 


long 
lawyer to draw up 


time has sine passed, < f ne would n hire a 


for hnical paper involving 


corporation law, or engage a spi in dig ve di 


a delicate operation on his ey would 


specialist to his hydrantli 
that the 
the 


structures 


pertorm experiments 


hydraulic experiments sh ld be carried on 
which 


f the 


construction man might give, especially 


nright be modified to 


improve the 


tions, but with very rare exceptions it would be equa 


best results to turn a laboratory jol 

ction job ove lab 
organization is to have one gro ‘ sk 
and 
with 


over to the construct 


turn a const rtoa ratory man 


led 


need 


speciali 
works 
them 


o coordinate tl 


another group of m« in ¢or 


executives over these groups with broa< 


points of view and 


the 


two bring the 


to bear the 


the 


group on work of other in so 
into which the 
proper performance of the 
inyon and its other projects it 
experimental work done. If the | 
bureau to build 


hich it can s 


rhis is form of organization 


has evolved. For the 
the Boulder C 
hydraulic 
built, the 


m ith the 


will have 


best 


temporary 
men Ww eure 
rr these positions men with 


secured, if 


exper 


hydraulic wo will be oasible ; not experie: 


men. These laboratory men w 
of the skilled specialists of the 
experienced construction 
of the work This 
hat 
would be 


have eneral dire 


Bureau of Reclama 


men on points which ma 


work will, therefore, be « 


ona! laboratory is 
earried with the proposed la 
will be that, unless the pr« 
the advantage 
which is a 
near at 


established, in the same 
oratory 
posed bill is passed, the 
of s¢ 


complete a laboratory or so 


much greater disadvantage than not |! 
hand 
To recapitulate: As the result of 
work, the Bureau of R 
should be done by 
work with work of a construction 
that such work done 
proposed bill will produce a mu 
with an equal expend 
The 


the 


its wide experien e 


engineering clamation is convir 


oratory 
such 
rood 


work laboratory specialists, and 
y 


ld 
condition it 
than 
structed hyd 

not fear that 
used in cri 
make or works it construc If the experimental 
out under the Bur the results of th 
orrectly reported Tt But of Re« I 
structive 


organization wo 
results ; the 
better 
ture for loca y cor 
Reclamation 


under 
result 


Bureau of work 


proposed laboratory would 


cism oOo 


may 


mation 


criticism of its wor f experiments made rso} 


iny Dp 
corporations, or ot! 
the 


mation is anxiou 


he Federal Govert 


show where 


Bureau of R its plans, the eau of R 
results of 

available 
For the 


spectfully inge the 


herein 


pas bill for a na 


laboratory. 


There is hardly a man, 
who is not 
draulics, 
upon this 


corporations 


or child in tl 
increase in 
Industry desires Iditiona!l fundame 
This d ind from 
pump manufacturers, hyd 
fnueturers, water-work manufacturers, hydr 
strument manufacturer hy ‘leetri owe ind utilit 
panies. <All of | lditional 
will be thrown ul researeh to 
carried on in the National Hydraulic Research Laboratory. 


concerned 


subject comes 


as ili 


these wil efited bY any a 


which jon their problems by 
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THE VALUD OF UNITY 
There is great value 
ernment along 


various ge 


in having the efforts of the Federal Gov- 
hydraulic research lines unified. Not that the 
vernmental named al will cease 
efforts to increase their knowledge and carry on experiments of 
their own in the fleld. This should and will continue, but there 
will be one central agency which will act as a storehouse of 
knowledge upon the subject of experimental researches. Here 
every governmental agency interested may go and ascertain the 
very latest upon the subject of hydraulics, and the hundreds of 
special problems which are adaptable to a laboratory study may 
be brought to a specially trained and qualified personnel for 
assistance, 

There is definite evidence 
perity, by C. FE. Grunsky, 
our leaders are convinced 


agencle ove 


that (see Ways to National Pros 


that to expend money from the 


National Treasury for scientific research is a great boon to the | 


country. It provides work for men and these workers are not 
placed in competition with those already producing. Instead it 
offers an additional means for securing further information, 
further discoveries which will lighten the burdens of the human 
race and lift our civilization. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Kurolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled joint resolution of the House of the follow- 
ing title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res, 205, Joint resolution to provide for the expenses 
of participation by the United States in the International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Germany in 1930. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to an enrolled 
bill of the Senate of the following titie: 

8.3579. An act authorizing a per capita payment to the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Indians. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SNELL. Speaker, 
adjourn. 

The motion to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
19 minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, March 20, 1980, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. I move that the House do now 


was agreed 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, March 20, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Legislative appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider private bills, 
7 


AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.20 a. m.) 
To consider proposals concerning legislation on Muscle Shoals. 
COMMITTEE ON THE 
(10 a. m.) 


JUDICIARY 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United | 


States (H. J. Res. 114, H. J. Res. 11, H. J. Res. 38). 


Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 


Constitution (H. J. Res. 99). 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 


States providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amendment 


thereof (H. J. Res. 219). 
Proposing an amendment to the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States (H. J. Res. 246). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting report of an accumulation of papers 
which are not needed in the transaction of public business and 
have no permenent value or historical interest was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on Disposi- 
tion of Useless Executive Papers. 


eno 
oto. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Under clause 2 


H. R. 3246, 


A bill to authorize the sale of the Government 


their | 


W. Nenle, New York, 1929) many of | 
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| property acquired for a post-office site in Akron, Ohio; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 932). Referred to the Committee of the 

Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
| H. R. 10416. A bill to provide better facilities for the enforce- 
ment of the customs and immigration laws; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 933). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
H. R. 10652. A bill to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
purchase land and to construct buildings and facilities suitable 
for radio research investigations; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 984). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 
10877. A bill authorizing appropriations to be expended under 
the provisions of sections 4 to 14 of the act of March 1, 1911, 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other 
State or States, or with the United States, for the protection of 
the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commis- 
sion for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving 
the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 939). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on Roads. H. R. 7585. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 940). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MICHENER: Committee on the Judiciary. 8S. 3871. An 
act to amend section 88 of the Judicial Code, as amended; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 941). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 5410. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to enlarge tree- 
planting operations on national forests of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 942). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 10879. 
A bill directing the Secretary of the Interior to investigate re- 
imbursable charges against Indian tribes, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 943). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, . 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3764. A bill for 
the relief of Ruban W. Riley; with amendment (Rept. No. 935). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HARE: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9198. 
A bill to remove cloud as to title of lands at Fort Lyttleton, 
S. C.; without amendment (Rept. No. 937). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 10174. 
A bill authorizing the sale of a certain tract of land in the State 
| of Oregon to the Klamath irrigation district; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 938). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3022, 
A bill to provide for the advancement on the retired list of the 
Navy of George Dewey Hilding; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 944). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3610. 
| A bill for the relief of William Geravis Hill; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 945). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. 


BILLS AND 





LINTHICUM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 
10865. A bill to authorize Brig. Gen. William 8. Thayer, Aux- 
iliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, and Brig. Gen. William H. 
Welch, Auxiliary Officers’ Reserve Corps, to accept the awards 
of the French Legion of Honor; without amendment (Rept. No. 
946). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
| were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 10931) to amend the act 
| entitled “An act to authorize the construction and procurement 
| of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and Marine 

Corps, and to adjust and define the status of the operating per- 
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sonnel in connection therewith,’ 
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Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 10932) for the relief of | 


homeless and destitute Chippewa Indians in Forest, Langlade, 


By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 10933) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain a 
nival-stores station in Florida; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10934) to 
amend the act entitled “An act making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 17, 1917; to the Committee on the District 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A 
for students’ collections in the libraries for the blind and au- 
thorizing appropriations therefor; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 10936) to incorporate the 
National Society—Army of the Philippines as a body corporate 
and politic of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BLACK: A resolution (H. Res. 189) to investigate 
the Narcotic Bureau; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 274) making an 
appropriation for participation by the United States in the In- 
ternational Conference for the Codification of International Law 
to be held at The Hague in 1930; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (TL. R. 10937) for the relief of 
William G. Leach; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, CLAGUE: A bill (H. R. 10938) for the 
Harry W. Ward; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CORNING: A bill (CH. R. 10939) 

Mary A. Ford; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 10940) for the relief of 
Thomas F. MeVeigh; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 10941) for the relief of 
Joseph B, Lynch; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 10942) for the 
relief of Joe Andrews Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 10943) granting an increase 
of pension to Arlenia Wester; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10944) granting a pension 
Booher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10945) granting a pension 
Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10946) granting a pension to Moses Wil- 
son: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 10947) granting a”pension to 
Ada E. Milroy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


relief of 


for the relief of 


to Mary 


to 


By Mr. HADLEY: A pill (HH. R. 10948) granting an increase | 


of pension 
Pensions, 
By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 10949) granting an increase 
of pension to Minnie B. Sherman; 
Pensions, 
By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 10950) granting an increase of 
pension to Cora B. Adams; to the Committee Invalid 


Rozella J. 


to Lloyd; to the Committee on Invalid 


on 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10951) granting an increase of pension to | 


Eve M. Dibert: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 10952) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarvitha J. Raborn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 10953) for the relief of Robert 
IB. Duffey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10954) for the relief of Mabel Williams; | 


to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 10955) granting an | 


increase of pension to Clara Crandall; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 10956) granting a pension to 
Emily J. Foust; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 10957) granting an increase 


of pension to Mary E. Paige; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


approved June 24, 1926, with | 
reference to the number of enlisted pilots in the Navy; to the 


| Of pension 
and Oneida Counties, Wis.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. | 


| providing for an amendment to the Uni 


of | 


bill (H. R. 10935) to provide | 


|} members or the United Spanish War Veterans or 


| Ancient 


| Retail Merchants’ 
| making protest 


from committee for consideration ; 


Nancy | 





to the Committee on Invalid | 
| suggested duty on crude ber 


| rates 


| Chicago, 
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By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A 
10958) granting an increase of pension to Mary 8. 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (11. R. 1 
to Ella E. Tasker; to tl 


= sere 
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bill (HH. R 
Wet kley ; Lo 
59) granting an increase 


Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petit and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5845, $y Mr. ALLEN: Petition of 24 reside 
Ill., urging support of the Stalker House Join 
d States titution to 
naturalized aliens from 
n tor a} nment ol 


ons 


Industry, 
‘solution 20, 


cut out the approximately 7,500,000 u 
the count of the population of the Nati« 
Congressmen ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
5846. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of Bellevue 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, in favor of Senat: 
Committee on Labor, 
5847. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of New York (not 


\ 
VO 


to the 


1th), 


bill S257; 


allied organi- 
zations), to grant increase of pension as provided in House bill 
2562 to veterans who fought against and to those 
who engaged in the Philippine insurrection and the China reliet 
expedition in 1900; to the Committee on Pensions 

5848. By Mr. BOYLAN: Letter from the president of the 
Visugraphic Pictures (Inc.), New York City, protesting against 
the Hudson bill (H. R. 9986); to the Commit 
and Foreign Commerce. 

5349. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petitlon of Acacia Lodge, No. 4, 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
urging the passage of legislation for the creation of a Federal 
department of education; to the Committee on Education, 

5850. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by Duncan 
and 81 other residents of the county of Tuscola, Mich., urging 
the rate passed by the 
the pending tariff bill: to the Committee on Ways and Means 

5851. Also, petition of Akron Grange, Tuseola (¢ Mich., 
in favor of the export debenture amendment to pending 
tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5852. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Oklahoma 
Furniture Association, Okinhoma City, Okla., 
against Ransdell Senate resolution raising im- 
port duty on African palm fiber to 4 cents per pound; to the 
Cominittee on Ways and Means. 

5853. Also, petition of Muskogee Mill & Elevator C 
gee, Okla., urging support of Strong bill, H. R 
Committee on Banking and Currency 

5854. Also, petition of J. C. Wolke, Fitzsimons 
pital, Denver, Colo., urging Rankin bill, H. R 


to the Committee on 


Spain in 1808 


Interstate 


e on 


Battel 


of 3 cents on beans as recent!s Senate in 


l ‘ounty, 


the 


»., Musko- 
h634; to the 


General Hos- 


TS25, released 


Wor id 


be 


War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5855. Also, petition of Brazos 
mation district, Austin, Tex., 
Committee on Flood Control. 

5856. Also, petition of president, Nagle Motor Tours (Ine.), 
Boston, Mass., urging change in House bill 10288; to the Com 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5857. Also, petition of members of Otoe and Missouri Tribe of 
Indians, Red Rock, Okla., requesting Government appropriation 
be made to repair Indian farmer's residence, etc.; to the 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

5858. Also, petition of Rev. W. 


tiver conservation and recla- 
in support of flood control; to the 


Com- 


Voogden, 
wax: to the C 


1inst 
Ways 


protesting ag 


mimiftiee on 


and Means. 

5859. By 
Kans., 
Senate 


Mr. HOCH: Petition of sundry citiz 
and vicinity, urging speedy consideration 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
of pension to Spanish-American War v« 
mittee on Pensions. 

5860. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of 
58 other residents of Eaton County, Mich., 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the C 

5861. By Mr. HUDSON: 
Engineers’ Post. No. 
United Detroit, Mich., urging 
enacted to immediateliy pay the face 
compensation certificates; to th G 
Means. 

5862. Also, petition of the Baptist 
Ill., urging the early and favor 
House bill 9986, which bill would esta 
of the motion-picture industry; to the 
and Foreign Commerce. 


Olp » 
ige of 
ised 


ner 
to the Com- 


ns of 
il rd pu _ 
ior 


eras ; 


Petition of members of t! 
582, Vet F 


rans of F 


States, 


Ministers’ 


} » F } l 
nish reaerai 


Committee 
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5863. By Mr. KURTZ: Petition of citizens of Altoona, Blair 
County, Pa., urging speedy action and favorable consideration 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5864. Also, petition of citizens of Hollidaysburg, Pa., and 
vicinity, urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, to the Committee on Pensions. 

53865. By Mrs. LANGLEY: Petition of John W. Ross, Elzy 
Hart, B. F. Collins, and 59 other citizens of Letcher County, 
urging the speedy consideration and early passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing fer increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period ; to the Committec 
on Pensions. 


5866. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the United Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., expressing itself as unani- 
mously in favor of House bill 11, known as the price mainte- 
nance bill, This organization further declares that it will 
benefit individual storekeepers and eliminate ruinous competi- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5867. By Mr. MCKEOWN: Petition of James W. McCutcheon 
and other citizens of Pontotoc County, Okla., urging immediate 
action on House bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion for veterans of Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

5868. By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Petition of the First National 
Bank of Chesterhill, Ohio; the First National Bank of McCon- 
nelsville, Ohio; and the Malta National Bank of Malta, Ohio, 
favoring the amendment of the Federal reserve bank aet in 
order that a more equitable distribution of the Federal reserve 
banks may be secured; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

5869. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of Jesse H. Cox 
and 115 registered voters of St. Louis County, Mo., urging 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

5870. By Mr. OLIVER, of Alabama: Petition of citizens of 
Sumter County, sixth district, Ala., favoring Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, granting increase of pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5871. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of the Fourteenth New 
York Infantry Post, No. 857, American Legion, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring the passage of the Rankin bill, (H. R. 7825); to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5872. Also, petition of the United Retail Grocers’ Association 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 11, the 
price maintenance bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

5873. Also, petition of National Bridge Works, Long Island 
City, N. Y., favoring the passage of the Capper-Kelly bill, H. R. 
11; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5874. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Charles H. Schim- 
mell and others, of Evansville, Ind., that Congress enact into 
law at this session legislation providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

5875. By Mr. SEGER: Memorial of W. H. Gould and eight 
other residents of Clifton, N. J., urging further restriction of 
immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 
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5876. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Warren Women’s Club of 
Warren, Minn., unanimously in favor of Federal supervision of 
motion pictures to establish higher standards in that industry; 
io the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5877. Also, petition of city of St. Paul, Minn., urging favor- 
able consideration of House bill 8976, to give veterans of Indian 
wars benefit of Indian pension act; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

5878. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 36 citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, urging passage of House bill 2562, proposing 
increased allowances for veterans of the Spanish War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

5879. By Mr. SWING: Petition of Daniel A. Oldhem and 62 
itizens of Hisinore, Calif., urging the adoption of Senate bill 
176 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5880. By Mr. WALKER: Petition of 70 citizens of Mercer 
County, Ky., urging Congress to pass Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased pension for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5881. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition of citizens of Rochester, 
N. Y., indorsing House Concurrent Resolution 20, protesting 
against religious persecution in Soviet Russia; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

5882. Also, petition of citizens of Rochester, N. Y., urging 
passage of legislation to prohibit vivisection of dogs in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

5883. Also, petition of citizens of Rochester, N. Y., urging 
passage of House bill 7884 to prohibit vivisection of dogs in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

5884. Also, petition of citizens of Rochester, N. Y., indorsing 
House bill 7884 to prohibit vivisection of dogs in the District 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5885. Also, petition of citizens of Rochester, N. Y., urging 
passage of House bill 7884 to prohibit vivisection of dogs in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

5886. Also, petition of citizens of Rochester, N. Y., indorsing 
House bill 7884, to prohibit vivisection of dogs in the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5887. Also, petition of citizens of Rochester, N. Y., urging 
passage of House bill 2562, to provide increased pensions for 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

5888. By Mr. WOLFENDEN: Petition signed by residents of 
Phoenixville, Pa., urging the passage of House bill 2562, provid- 
ing fer increased rates of pension for Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5889. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of the 
Lewis County (W. Va.) Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
urging, through resolutions adopted in a county meeting held at 
Weston, signed by Daisy Reger, president, and Margaret Jack- 
son, secretary, Congress to enact a law providing for the Federal 
supervision of motion pictures to insure higher standards of 
pictures before production; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Cemmerce. 

5890. By Mr. YON: Petition of Mrs. P. F. Robbins, Mrs. W. A. 
Erwin, Mrs. T. E. Hendrix, Mrs. E. G. Hernandez, Mrs. 8S. E. 
Lallan, Miss Wilbern Fallow, and others, of Pensacola, Escambia 
County, Fla., urging the passage of the Robsion-Capper free 
public school bill; to the Committee on Education. 
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